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PREFACE 


IN issuing the last volume of the DICTIONARY oF THE BrBLK, the Editor desires 
to record his sense of the goodness of God in enabling him to carry it through 
to the end, and to beseech His blessing on the use of it, that His Name may 
be glorified. He desires also very heartily to thank all those who have been 
associated with him in its production. He thanks the Publishers for their con- 
fidence at the beginning, for the liberty they have left himx, and for the perfect 
courtesy of all their intercourse with him. He thanks the Printers also, Messrs. 
Morrison & Grss, and their employees, for their skilful workmanship and their 
patient personal interest. And he thanks all the Authors. Chosen because 
they were believed to be able to give the best account of the subjects entrusted 
to them, they have done their work in such a way as to vindicate their choice; 
while the relations between them and the Editor have been most agreeable through- 
out. He thanks them all, but especially those with whom he has been most 
closely associated in the oversight of the work——-Dr. Jonn A. Sevprr, Dr. 8. R. 
Driver, Dr. H. B. SweTe, and Dr. W. Sanpay. There is another, Dr. A. B. 


Davipson, but he has passed beyond the voice of earthly yratitude. 


* * While this volume completes the DICTIONARY as announced, an Extra Volume is in 
preparation, to contain Indexes and certain subsidiary articles of importance. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse. 

Apocr. = Apocrypha. 

Aq. =A stil 

Arab. = Arabic. 

Aram. = Aramaic, 

Assyr. = Assyrian. 

Bab. = Babylonian. 

c.=circa, about. 

Can. = Canaanite. 

cf, =compare. 

ct. =contrast. 

D= Deuteronomist. 

E=Elohist. 

a enon or editors. 
iryp. = Egyptian. 

ae Eng ith 

Eth. = Ethiopic. 


ee < 


J. GENERAL 


f. and following verse or page; as Ac 10** 


ff. =and following verses or pages; as Mt 114% 


Gr. =Greek. 

H = Law of Holiness. 
Heb. = Hebrew. 

Hel. = Hellenistic. 
Hex. = Hexateuch. 
Isr. = Israelite, 

J =Jahwist. 

J” =Jehovah. 

Jerus. =Jerusalem. 
Jos, = Josephus. 


LXX=Septuagint. 
MSS= Maniaacripte 
MT = Massoretic Text. 
n. =note. 

NT = New Testament. 
Onk. = Onkelos. 
OT=Old Testament. 
P=Priestly Narrative. 


Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 


Pent. = Pentateuch. 
Pers, = Persian. 
Phil. = Philistine. 
Pheen. = Phenician. 


Pr, Bk. = Prayer Book. 


R= Redactor. 
Kom. = Roman. 
Sam. = Samaritan. 
eee. = Semitic. 
ept. = Septuagint. 
Sin.=Sinaitic. 
Symm. =Symmachus. 
yr. =Syriac. 
Talm. = Talmud. 
Targ. = Targum. 
Theod. = Theodotion. 


TR=Textus Receptus. 


tr. = translate or translation. 


VSS = Versions. 
Vulg. = Vulgate. 


WiH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. Booxs or THe BIBue 


Old Testament. 


Gan = Genesis. 

Ex = Exodus. 

Lv = Leviticus. 
Nu= Numbers. 
Dt= Deuteronomy. 


Ca=Canticles. 
Is=Isaiah. 

Jer =Jeremiah. 
La= Lamentations. 
Ezk= Ezekiel. 


Jos = Joshua. Dn = Daniel. 
Jg=Judges. Hos= Hosea. 
Ru= Ruth. Jl=Joel. 
18,2S=1 and 2Samuel. Am=Amos. 
1K, 2 K=1] and 2 Kings. Ob=Obadiah. 
1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 and: 2 Jon=Jonah, 
Chronicles. Mic= Micah. 
Ezr= Ezra. Nah=Nahum. 
Neh = Nehemiah. Hab = Habakkuk. 
Est= Esther. Zeph = Zephaniah. 
Job. Hag = Haggai. 
Ps = Psalms Zec = Zechariah. 
Pr=Proverbs. Mal = Malachi. 
Ec= Ecclesiastes. 
Apocrypha. 
1 Es, 2 Es=1 and 2 To=Tobit. 
Esdras. Jth=Judith. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 
Esther. 

Wis = Wisdom. 

Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- 
asticus. 

Bar= Baruch. 

Three = Song of 
Three Children. 


the 


Sus = Susanna. 


Bel = Bel . and__sithe 
Dragon. 

Pr, an = Prayer of 
Manasses. 


1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and 2 
Maccabees. 


New Testament. 


Mt= Matthew. 
Mk= Mark. 
Lk=Luke. 
Jn=John. 
Ac=Acts. 
Ro= Romans. 
1 Co, 2 Co=1 and 2 
Corinthians. 
Gal = Galatians. 
pe = Ephesians. 
Ph= Philippians. 
Col = Colossians. 


vii 


1 Th, 2 Th =1 and 2 
Thessalonians. 
Timothy. 

Tit = Titus. 

Philem = Philemon. 

He= Hebrews. 

Ja=James. 


1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn=1, 2, 
John. 


Rev = Revelation. 


Vili 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


III. EneuisHh Versions 


Wye. = Wyclif’s Bible (NT c. 1380, OT ¢. 1382, 
Purvey’s Revision c. 1388). 

Tind. = Tindale’s NT 1526 and 1534, Pent. 1530. 

Cov. = Coverdale’s Bible 1535. 

Matt. or Kog.=Matthew’s (i.e. prob. Rogers’) 
Bible 1537. 

Cran. or Great=Cranmer’s ‘Great’ Bible 1539. 

Tav. =Taverner’s Bible 1539. 

Gen. =Geneva NT 1557, Bible 1560. 


a ae eee, 


Bish. = Bishops’ Bible 1568. 

Tom. =Tomson’s NT 1576. 

Rhem. = Rhemish NT 1582. 
Dou. = Douay OT 1609. 

AV = Authorized Version 1611). 

AVm= Authorized Version margin. 

RV = Revised Version NT 1881, OT 1885. 
RVm= Revised Version margin. 
EV=<Auth. and Rev. Versions, 


IV. For tHe Literature 


AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition. 

AJSL=American Journal of Sem. Lang. and 
Literature. 

AJTh= American Journal of Theology. 

AT=Altes Testament. 

BL =Bampton Lecture. 

BM= British Museum. 

BRP=Biblical Researches in Palestine. 

CIG =Corpus Inscriptionum Greecarum. 

CIL=Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

CIS =Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. 

COT =Cunciform Inscriptions and the OT. 

DB= Dictionary of the Bible. 

EHH = Farly History of the Hebrews. 

GAP=Geographie des alten Paliistina. 

GGA =Gdttingische Gelehrte Anzeiyen. 

GGN=Nachrichten der kénigl. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. 

GJV=Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes. 

GVI=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

ACM = ligher Criticism and the Monuments, 

AE = Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HGHL = Historical Geog. of Holy Land. 

{I= History of Israel. 

HJP=HUistory of the Jewish People. 

HPM= History, Prophecy, and the Monuments. 

HPN = Hebrew Proper Names. 

IJG =Israelitische und Jiidische Geschichte. 

JBL= Journal of Biblical Literature, 

JDTh=Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie. 

JQR=Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAS=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JEL = Jewish Religious Life after the Exile. 

JTASt=Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT= Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Test. 

KGF= Keilinschriften u. Geschichtsforschung. 

ATIB= Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek. 

LCBI = Literarisches Centralblatt. 

LOT=Introd. to the Literature of the Old Test. 


NHW2B=Neuhebriisches Worterbuch. 

NTZG = Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

ON=Otium Norvicense. 

OP=Origin of the Psalter. 

OTJC=The Old Test. in the Jewish Church. 

PB=Polychrome Bible. 

PEF= Palestine Exploration Fund. 

PEFS¢=Quarterly Statement of the same. 

PSBA = Proceedings of Soc. of Bibl. Archwology. 

PIE = Real-Encyclopiidie fiir protest. Theologie 

_ und Kirche. 

QPB= Queen’s Printers’ Bible. 

RB= Revue Bibliqne. 

REJ= Revue deatehides Juives. 

RP = Records of the Past. 

RS= Religion of the Semites. 

SBOT=Sacred Books of Old Test. 

SK=Studien und Kritiken. 

SP=Sinai and Palestine. 

SWP = Memoirs of the Survey of W. Palestine. 

TAL or ThALZ=Theol. Literaturzeitune. 

ThT=Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TS=Texts and Studies. 

TSBA =Transactions of Soc. of Bibl. Archeology. 

TU=Texte und Untersuchungen. 

WAI= Western Asiatic Inscriptions, 

WZKM=Wiener Zeitschrift fiir Kunde des 
Morgenlandes. 

4A =Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. 

ZAW or ZATW=Zeitschrift fiir die Alttest. 
Wissenschaft. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
liindischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV=Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palistina. 
Vereins. 

ZEKSF= Zeitschrift fiir Keilschriftforschung. 

ZEW = Zeitschrift fiir kirchliche Wissenschaft. 

ZNT ee coro nTe fir die Neutest. Wissen. 
schalt. 


A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, as KA7?, LOT®, 
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AUTHORS OF ARTICLES IN VOL IV 


ISRAEL ABRAHAMS, M.A., Reader of Talmudic and 
Rabbinic Literature in the University of Cam- 
bridge, Editor of the Jewish Quarterly Review, 
and Senior Tutor of the Jews’ College, London. 

Rev. ALEXANDER ADAMSON, M.A., B.D., Dundee. 


Rev. WALTER IF. ADENEY, M.A., D.D., Professor 
of New Testament Exegesis in New College, 
London. 


Ven. A. S. AGLEN, M.A., D.D., Archdeacon of 
St. Andrews. 


W. BACHER, Ph.D., Professor in the Landes- 
Rabbinerschule, Budapest. 


Rev. JOHN S. BANKS, Professor of Systematic 
Theology in the Headingley College, Leeds. 


Rev. W. EMERY BARNES, M.A., D.D., Fellow of 
Peterhouse, and Hulsean Professor of Divinity, 
Cambridge. 


JAMES VERNON BARTLET, M.A., Professor of 
Church History, Mansfield College, Oxford. 


GRAF WILHELM VON BAUDISSIN, Professor of 
Theology in the University of Berlin. 


Rev. LLEWELLYN J. M. Bess, M.A., Principal of 
St. David’s College, Lampeter ; formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 


Rev. WILLIS JUDSON BEECHER, D.D., Professor 
of Hebrew Language and Literature in Auburn 
Theological Seminary, New York. 

Pr. V. M. Beneckr, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Rev. WILLIAM HENRY BENNETT, M.A., Litt.D., 
D.D., Professor of Old Testament Exegesis in 
Hackney and New Colleges, London; some- 
time Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Rev. EDWARD RUSSELL BERNARD, M.A., Chan- 
cellor and Canon of Salisbury Cathedral; 
formerly Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Rev. JOHN HENryY BERNARD, D.D., Fellow of 
Trinity College, and Archbishop King’s Lec- 
turer in Divinity in the University of Dublin. 

FREDERICK J. BLIss, B.A., Ph.D., Director of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund in Jerusalem. 


Rey. W. ADAMS Brown, M.A., Ph.D., Professor 
of Systematic Theology in Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 

K, Buppg, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Theology in 
the University of Marburg. ” 

Rev. WILLIAM CARSLAW, M.A., M.D., of the 
Lebanon Schools, Beyrout, Syria. 
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Rev. ARTHUR THOMAS CHAPMAN, M.A., Fellow, 
Tutor, and Hebrew Lecturer, Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. 

Kev. RoBERT HENRY CHARLES, D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Greek in the University of Dublin. 


Col. CLAUDE REIGNIER CONDER, HR.E., D.C.L., 
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Rev. G. A. Cooxr, M.A., formerly Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 
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Professor of Hebrew and Oriental Languages 
in New Colleve, Edinburgh. 

Rev. T. Witton Davies, B.A., Ph.D., M.RA.S., 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Lit- 
erature in the Baptist College, Bangor, and 
Lecturer in Semitic Lahguages in University 
College, Bangor. 

Rev. W. T. Davison, M.A., D.D., Professor of 
perenne epee in the Handsworth 
Theological College, Bifmingham. 

Rev. JAMES DENNEY, M.A., D.D., Professor of 
Systematic Theology in the United Free 
Church College, Glasgow. : 

The late Rev. W. P. Dickson, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Glasgow. 

Rev. SAMUEL ROLLES DRIvER, D.D., Litt.D., 
Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor 
of Hebrew in the University of Oxford. 


Rev. Davip EATON, M.A., D.D., Glasgow. 


Rev. WILLIAM Ewina, M.A., Glasgow, for- 
merly of Tiberias, Palestine. 
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Rev. JOHN GIBB, M.A., D.D., Professor of New 
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G. BUCHANAN GRAY, M.A., Professor of Hebrew 
in Mansfield College, Oxford. 

Rev. ALEXANDER GRIEVE, M.A., Ph.D., Forfar. 

FRANCIS LLEWELLYN GRIFFITH, M.A., F.S8.A., 
Superintendent of the Archeological Survey 
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PLEROMA (rAtpwua; Lat. plenitudo, supple- 
mentum, pleroma; AV and RV ‘fulness’).—A word 
of common Greek usage, which is raised to a semi- 
technical meaning in relation to God in certain 
books of the N'l’ connected with Asia Minor (Ephe- 
sians, Colossians, Jolin (prol.)), This meaning 
may have been given to it first by St. Paul; but 
his absolute use of it in Col 1, without any 
explanation added, sugyests that it was already 
in use among the false teachers against whom he 
is writing, Lightfoot conjectures that it had a 
Palestinian origin, representing the Hebrew xo. 

The word itself is a relative term, capable of 
many shades of meaning, according to the subject 
with which it is joined and the antithesis to which 
it is contrasted. It denotes the result of the action 
of the verb rAnpoiy ; but wAnpody is either (a) to fill 
up an empty thing (e.g. Mt 13%), or (4) to com- 
plete an incomplete thing (eg. Mt 5”); and the 
verbal substantive in -ua may express either (1) 
the objective accusative after the verb, ‘the thing 
filled or completed,’ or (2) the cognate accusative, 
‘the state of fulness or conipletion, the fulfilment, 
the full amount,’ resulting from the action of the 
verb (No 11! 13% 15°, 1 Co 10%). It may em- 
phasize totality in contrast to its constituent 
parts; or fulness in contrast to emptiness (xépwyua) ; 
or completeness in contrast to incompleteness or 
deficiency (vordépnua Col 14, 2 Co LI’, Freya Ro lL), 
A further ambiguity arises when it is joined with 
a genitive, which may be either subjective or 
objective, the fulness which one thing gives to 
another, or that which it receives from another. 

In its semi-technical application it is applied 
py to the perfection of God, the fulness of 

lis Being, ‘the aggregate of the Divine attributes, 
virtues, energies’; this is used quite absolutely in 
Col 19 (ev adrp evdcxnoer wav 7d wAjpwua Karoxjoat), 
but further defined (1) as ray 73 wANpwua ris OedryTOos, 
‘the whole completeness of the Divine nature,’ in 
Col 2°, (2) a8 wav 7d wAjpwua rod Geo0, ‘the whole 
(moral) perfection which is characteristic of God,’ 
in Eph 3'* Secondarily, this same xAjpwya is 
transferred to Christ; it was embodied perma- 
nently in Him at the Incarnation (Col 1!) ; it still 
dwells permanently in His gloritied Body, é airg 
Karotxet owuartkOs (Col 2°); it is rd xdfpwua rob 
qeeae (Eph 4%), the complete, moral, and intel- 
ectual perfection to which Christians aspire and 
with which they are filled (Eph 4%, Col 2” éoré év 
avry wemrAnpwudva. Cf, Jn 1° &x rod erAnpdparos abrod 
nets wdvres EXdBouev, where rA7jpwua is the state of 
Him who is rArjpns xdperos Kal ddyGelas, 14, of. Lk 2” 
wAnpovuevoy godlas), This indwelling emphasizes 
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the completeness with which the Son represents 
the Father; itis the fulness of life which makes 
Him the representative, without other intermediary 
agencies, and ruler of the whole universe; and it is 
the fulness of moral and intellectual perfection 
which is communicable through Him to man; it 
is consistent with a gradual growth of human 
faculties (Lk 2*), therefore with the phrase davrdy 
éxévwoev of Ph 2’, which is perhaps intended as a 
deliberate contrast to it [KENOSIS]. One further 
application of the phrase is made in Eph 1%, where 
it 1s used of the Church, 7d rAjpwua rod 7rd wdvra év 
waco wAnpovzévov. Ilere the genitive is perhaps 
subjective—the fulness of Christ, His full embodi- 
ment, that fulness which He supplies to the 
Church—emphasizing the thoroughness with which 
the Church is the receptacle of His powers and 
el gaa ce Ilim on earth. The analogy of the 
other uses of the word with the genitive of the 
pen (Eph 3}? 435), and the stress throughout these 
voks on Christians being filled by Christ (Eph 
319 413 618) Col 19 210 48) Jn 116 3%), favours this 
view. But the genitive may be objective, ‘the 
complement of Christ,’ that which completes Him, 
which fills up by its activities the work which His 
withdrawal to heaven would have left undone, as 
the body completes the head. The analogy of the 
anh the stress laid on the action of the Church 
(Eph 3!-2!), St. Paul’s language about himself in 
Col 1% (dvravardnpa ra vorephuara trav OAlweww rod 
xpiorot), support this, and it is impossible to decide 
between the two. The former view has been most 
common since the thorough examination of the 
word by Fritzsche (Ztom. il. pp. 469 1f.) and Light- 
foot (Col. ad luc. and Additional Note), and is still 
taken by von Soden (Hund-Comm. ad loc.) and 
Macpherson (Eapositor, 1890, pp. 462-472), But 
the latter view, which was that of Origen and 
Chrysostom, has been strongly advocated of late 
by Pfleiderer (Paulinism, ii, p. 172), T. K. Abbott 
( nternational Critical Comm. ad loc.), and most 
ully J. A. Robinson (Zapositor, 1898, pp. 241-259). 

Outside the NT the word occurs in Ignatius in a 
sense which is clearly influenced by the NT, and 
apparently in the meaning of the Divine fulness, 
as going forth and blessing and residing in the 
Church (Eph. Inscr. ry evdAoynudvy ev peydbes Geo 
warpds wAnpwuart, and Tall. Inscr. fv cai dowmdfouas 
év ry mrnpdpars, almost=év Xpory [but see Light- 
foot, ad loc.}). 

In Gnosticism the use becomes yet more stereo- 
typed and technical, though its applications are still 
very variable. The Gnostic writers appeal to the 
use in the NT (e.g. Iren. 1. iii. 4), and the word 
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retains from it the sense of totality in contrast to 
the constituent parts; but the chicf associations 
of mrAjpwua in their systems are with Greek philo- 
gophy, and the main thought is that of a state of 
completeness in contrast to deficiency (vcrépnua, 
Iren. 1. xvi. 3; Hippol. vi. 31), or of the fulness of 
real existence in contrast to the enpey void and 
unreality of mere phenomena (xévwua, Tren. I. iv. 1). 
Thus in Cerinthus it expressed the fulness of the 
Divine Life out of which the Divine Christ 
descended upon the man Jesus at his baptism, 
and into sich He returned (Iren. I. xxvi. 1, 
UI. xi. ], xvi. 1). In the Valentinian system it 
stands in antithesis to the essential incomprehen- 
sible Godhead, as ‘the cirele of the Divine attri- 
butes,’ the various means by which God reveals 
Himself: it is the totality of the thirty eons or 
emanations which proceed from God, but are 
separated alike from Him and from the material 
universe. It is at times almost localized, so that 
a thing is spoken of as ‘within,’ ‘without,’ ‘above,’ 
‘below’ the Pleroma: more often it is the spirit- 
world, the archetypal ideal existing in the invisible 
heavens in contrast to the imperfect phenomenal 
manifestations of that ideal in the universe. Thus 
‘the whole Pleroma of the ons’ contributes each 
its own excellence to the historic Jesus, and He 
Spa on earth ‘as the perfect beauty and star 
of the Pleroma’ (redXecdrarovy xdddos Kal Aorpoy rod 
wrAnpwparos, Iren, 1. x1. 6), Again, each separate 
ron is called a wAjpwra in contrast to its earthly 
imperfect counterpart, so that in this sense the 
plural can be used, wAnpdpare (Iren. I. xiv. 2); and 
even each individual has his or her Pleroma 
or spiritual counterpart (7d rAjpwua av’ris of the 
Samaritan woman,—Heracleon, ap. Origen, xiii. 
. 205; ap. Stieren’s /renmus, p. 950). Similarly 
it was used by Ophite writers as equivalent to 
the full completeness of perfect knowledge (Pistis 
Sophia, p. 15). It thus expressed the various 
thoughts which we should express by the God- 
head, the ideal, heaven; and it is probably owing 
to this ainbiguity, as well as to its heretical associa- 
tions, that the word dropped out of Christian theo- 
logy. It is still used in its ordinary untechnical 
meaning, eg. Theopliylact (p. 530) speaks of the 
Trinity as rA7pwya rod Oeo5 ; but no use so technical 
as that in Ignatius peep eat 

For fuller details cf. Suicer’s Thesaurus, s.v.; 
Lightfoot, Col. (‘Colossian Heresy’ and Additional 
Note); Smith’s Dict. Christ. Biogr. s.vv. ‘Gnosti- 
cism,’ ‘Valentinus’; Cambridge Texts and Studies, 
i. 4, p. 105. W. LOcK. 


PLOUGH, PLOUGHSHARE.-—See AGRICULTURE 
in vol. i. p. 49. 


PLUMBLINE, PLUMMET.—A line or cord with 
a heavy weight attached, used by masons when 
erecting a building, to ascertain 1f the walls are 
perpendicalar. The plumbline used by the Syrian 
masons is a cord posing freely through a hole in 
the centre of a cylindrical piece of wood about 3 in. 
long; at one end of the cord is a hollow cone of 
copper filled with lead. The cord is fastened to a 
ring inserted into the centre of the base of the cone- 
shaped plummet, the diameter of the base being 
the same as the length of the cylinder of wood. 
One end of the piece of wood is applied to the face 
of the wall, and the plummet is alinwod to descend 
slowly. If the rim of the base just touches the 
surface of the stones the wall is perpendicular. 
Several Heb. words are rendered anenet or 
plumbline. 14. 73x, literally, a stone, probably 
showing that the original plummet was a sus- 
seit stone, Is 34". In Zee 4!° the expression ]3x 

“pn (see Nowack, ad loc.), a stone of tin, a 
plummet, is used. 2. 33x Am 7"5 The etymology 


este 


of this word is doubtful. There are similar words 
in cognate languages for ‘lead,’ ‘ tin’ (cf. Oaf. Heb. 
Lex. s.v.). 3. ndpyn in 2 K 218, nbpvin Is 2817, a 
weight. In all the Scripture references to ‘ plum- 
met’ or ‘plumb-line,’ the term is used metaphori- 
cally, e.g. in Am 78, where J” is to set a plummet in 
the very midst of His people (i.e. apply to it a 
crucial moral test), and whatever does not conform 
to its standard will be destroyed (Driver, ad luc.). 
W. CARSLAW. 

POCHERETH - HAZZEBAIM. — Amongst the 
‘children of Solomon’s servants’ who returned 
with Zerubbabel are mentioned the o:3y7 n 2b ‘42, 
Ezr 2°=Neh 7° (ovayn ‘pb 43). The LXX, mis- 
understanding the passage, divides into two proper 
names (in Ezr B vlol bacpdd, vlol'AceBwelv, A Paxepad, 
‘AceBwelu; in Neh B vlot Paxapd, vlol LaPaely, 
A... Gayapd?...). In 1 Es 5% the LXX has 
viol PaxapeO TaBle)in. See PHACARETH. The Heb. 
pochereth-hazzebaim means ‘hunter of gazelles.’ 

J. A, SELBIE. 

POET.—Only Ac 17% ‘ As certain even of your 
own poets have said, For we are also his offspring.’ 
BY ‘your own poets’ (ol kad’ buds [WILL marg. ids 
after B, 33 etc., Copt.] moinral) Lightfoot thinks 
St. Paul meant poets belonging to the same sclivol 
as his Stoic audience (Dissertations on Apost. 
Age, p. 288f.). The words have been traced to 
Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus, 5, where we read, ‘ For 
Thine offspring are we (ek cod yap yévos éopér), 
therefore will I hymn Thy praises and sing Th 
might forever. Thee all this universe which rolls 
about the earth obeys, wheresoever Thou dost 
guide it, and gladly owns Thy sway.’ Than in 
this ‘sublime hymn,’ says Lightfoot (Dissert. p. 
306), ‘heathen devotion seldom or never soars 
higher.’ Cleanthes belongs to the 4th cent. B.C. 
The exact words of St. Paul's quotation (708 yap 
kal yévos éopév) have been found in another Stoic’s 
writings, the Phenomena of Aratus of Soli (of the 
srd cent. B.C.), and the form of the apostle’s 
expression, ‘sone of your own poets,’ may mean 
that he knew the words to be found in more than 
one poet. 

In 1 Co 15% and Tit 1? quotations have been 
discovered from other Greek poets, but they par- 
take rather more of the character of common 
proverbs than the quotation from Cleanthes or 
Aratus. The first (@@elpovew #0n xphod’ dusrlac 
xaxal) has been traced to the 7hais of Menander, a 
comic poet of the 3rd cent. B.c. The line is 
iambic trimeter, and the form xpjc6’ of the TR 
is necessary for the scansion ; xpyord is, however, 
the form in almost all MSS, and adopted by 
almost all editors, so that the feeling for the 
metre of the line was not present when the apostle 
wrote. The second (Kpfires del Petora:, xaxd Onpla, 
yaorépes dpyal) is a complete hexameter verse, and 
comes from the llep! ypyouay of Epimenides, who 
lived about B.c. 600. It is also found in the Hymn 
to Zeus of Callimachus. 

These fragments of Greek verse exhaust the 
poetry (if the word is to be used in its usual con- 
notation) of the NT. It is extremely probable, 
however, that many of our Lord’s sayings were 
cast in the forms of Hebrew poetry. See the 
articles by Brigys on ‘The Wisdom of Jesus the 
Messiah’ in the Hapos. Times, vol. vili. (1897) 

p. 393 ff., 452 1f., 492 ff, vol. ix. (1898) 69 1f., and 
ess fully in his Study of Holy Scripture (1899), 
p. 373 ff. J. HASTINGS. 
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Introduction. 
{. The Form of Heb. poetry. 
A. Poems written in Prose, 
B. Poems written in Verse. 
1. The External evidence. 
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2. The rules for the form of Heb. poetry: (a) the 
line ; (J) the verse; (c) parallelism ; (2d) metre: 
the hinah and other kinds of verse; (¢) the 
scale for the lines; (J) strophes ; (g) subordi- 
nate matters of form. 

ff. The Material of Heb. poctry. 
A. The different species of poetry. 
B. The employment of poetry. ; 

1. Folk-poetry : (a) in family life; (6) in the life of 
the ee (c) in the religious life; (d) in 
the national life. 

2. The poetry of the Prophets. 

8. Artistic poetry. 


Poems are works of art, whose substratum is 
supplied by human specch. Since they make their 
impression only through oral utterance, which from 
its very nature dies away, they require for their 
perpetuation—dilfering in this from the works of 
plastic art—the medium of writing. By the signs 
of the latter they can afterwards be reproduced 
with more or less fidelity, in proportion to the 
sufficiency of the system of woang and the state 
of preservation of the script in which it has reached 
us. Like every work of art, the poem has for its 
chief source the creative imagination of its author ; 
in every instance a strong element of invention 
enters into its construction. Its aim is wsthetic 
enjoyment, it seeks to work npon the senses, the 
emotions, the imagination, of the hearer. An 
ulterior purpose, namely, to influence directly the 
will and conduct of those who happen to make 
acquaintance with the poem, is, strictly speaking, 
outside the scope of poetry, as of art in general. 

jut although a discourse whose interest is judicial, 

political, or social, has certainly, in spite of all the 
rhetorical art expended upon it, no claim to be 
called a poem, yet the border-line is a shifting 
one. There are edifying, didactic, political com- 
positions, which in spite of their underlying 
‘tendency’ do not cease to be poems in the fullest 
sense, while the claim of others to this title may 
be disputed. 

The aim of peeury may be reached without the 
employment of special, external, palpable means 
such as distinguish the language of poetry from 
that of daily use. There are poems free from the 
trammels of verse, composed in simple prose, nay, 
in recent times the employment of the prose form 
in poetry is more common than that of verse. 
This is the case above all with the drama, and in 
the next place with the epos in the form of the 
novel; it is only for lyric poetry that the use of 
the prose form constitutes a great exception.* In 
ancient times the employment of verse was the 
rule for every species of poetry; where the prose 
form prevails, it will generally be found to be in 
compositions which lie upon the dubious border- 
line referred to above. 

The question whether poetry has a place in the 
Holy Scriptures could be raised as long as men 
held fast to the strict verbal inspiration doctrine. 
From that standpoint the admixture of so strongly 
human and subjective an element might appear to 
contradict the purely Divine and objective origin 
of the words of the Bible, Better knowledge 
now teaches us that no device of human language 
is to be declared incapable of employment in 
Scripture. Yet poet will not be the rule there, 
for neither of the two collections of books that 
make up the Bible is arranged from the point of 
view of art, but from that of religious value; they 
are collections not of national belles lettres but of 
Sacred Writings. At the same time, however, the 
Old Testament embraces all that has come down to 
us of the literature of the people of Israel in its 
early days, so that for our knowledge of the 
poetry and the poetical art of the ancient Hebrews 
we have to turn solely to this collection of their 
Sacred Writings. 

* Of. e.g. Hardenberg (Novalis), Zynmen an die Nacht. 
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i. THE Form oF HEBREW POETRY.—A. POEMS 
WRITTEN IN PROSE.—FVrose-poems are not absent 
from the OT, yet the border-lines for their re- 
cognition are hard to draw. If all fiction could 
be called poetry, then the tale of the woman of 
Tekoa (28 145-7) would have to be included in this 
cateyory, and still more the story told by the 
prophet Nathan (285 12'*). But in both these 
narratives we have simply rhetorical artifices, both 
give themselves out in the first instance as bare 
statements of actual occurrences, It is otherwise 
with Jotham’s fable (Jg 9°-), which presents itself 
within the framework of his address as a didactic 
ee eae and is to be placed on the same plane 
as the parables of Jesus in the New Testament. 
The Books of Jonah, Ruth, Esther, and the Daniel 
narratives in Dn 1-6, are reyarded by modern OT 
science as products of Jewish novel-writing, of 
which further instances, outside the Canon, have 
come down to us in the Books of Judith, Tobit, 
2 Maccabees, etc.* But their quality as poetr 
stands and falls with the verdict reached by criti- 
cism, for, the moment their contents are declared 
to be historical, they lose all claim to this title. 
In any case, it is to be observed that these prose- 
poems one and all belong to a Jate period; but, on 
the other hand, the prologue and the epilogue of 
the Book of Job, which in contradistinction from 
the speeches in chs, 3-4] are composed in prose, 
show that the date alone does not decide the pro- 
cedure in this matter. The reason for this differ- 
ence of form will have to be examined below (see 
pp. 9° and 104). 

B. POEMS WRITTEN IN VERSE.—1. The External 
Evidence.—Far more prominent are the poems 
composed in verse, ad of these alone we mean 
to speak in what follows. That the ancient Hebrews 
possessed and consciously employed in poetry pre- 
scribed poetical forms constructed for that special 

urpose, may be proved with certainty from the 

T itself. ‘lhe evidence is found first of all in the 
peculiar expressions used to designate poetry, the 
poet and his activity (cf. especially the roots vp 
and 72), in the application of these peculiar terms 
to certain compositions (cf. the numerous intro- 
ductions and superscriptions, such as Ex 15', Jg 6!, 
Nu 2]?7-77), in the statement that certain passages 
were recited to the accompaniment of music, and 
sometimes of dancing, ¢.g. Ex 15°, 1S 188; ef. 
also many of the titles of the Psalms. We are 
carried a point beyond this oy the alphabetical 
poems, in which equal poetical units are clearly 
separated from one another through their initial 
letters being arranged so as to form the Heb. 
alphabet. Most important are Pss 111 and 112, in 
which each several line bears a new letter, and 
next to these are to be reckoned those poems in 
which, like Pss 25. 34. 145, Pr31?°-5!, a letter is given 
to cach verse. The Synagogue tradition (Shadbath 
1035, Sopherim, ch. 12; cf. Strack, Prolegom. crit. 
in Vet. Test. Heb. p. 80) at least testifies to and 
enjoins the writing in distinct lines of the songs 
Ex 15, Dt 32, Jy 5, 28 22, no doubt because these 
are called ‘songs’ in the titles they bear. But 
this is to recognize expressly the poetical form of 
these passages, 

2. The rules for the form of Heb. poetry.—a. 
The line.—Far more uncertain than the fact that 
the Hebrews poeeessen a form of composition 
specially devised for use in poetry is the question 
as to the rules of this form, or, in other words, as 
to the metrical system of the ancient Hebrews. 
On this subject there is no tradition worthy of the 
name, rather must the laws of Heb. metre be 
deduced from the poems themselves. Fortunately, 

* Ot. O. A. Briggs(General Introd, to ed C8 Holy Scripture, 


New York, 1899, p. 341 ff.), who calls these books ‘ prose works 
of the imagination.’ 
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there are two factors that from the first stand 
out as indubitably established. The first of these 
is the dine (crixos), externally authenticated, as 
has just been said, by Pss 111 and 112, as well as 
by the cireumstance that in the MSS some poems 
are written stichically, and latterly also by the 
newly discovered fragments of the Heb. Sirach, 
which are likewise written in stichot. It is the 
fundamental rule of all metrical composition, the 
one indispensable condition, that the continuous 
flow of the discourse should be divided into short 
word-groups, which, as far as the sense is con- 
cerned, have a certain independence. It is only 
in highly developed forms of poetry that the inde- 
pendence of the lines, in this matter of the sense, 
1s more or less superfluous. The limit for the 
length of these lines is one imposed by nature, 
nanicly, that each line should be capable of being 

ronounced in @ single easy breath. Such lines 
detach themselves from one another with perfect 
clearness in all the poetical parts of the OT, and 
there cannot be a moment’s doubt that it is not the 
logic of the discourse but an artificial design that 
has divided the flow of the language in this way. In 
Hebrew, eo: the end of the line uniformly 
coincides with a break in the sense, and even the 
accentuation of our texts is seldom wrong as to 
the correct division. It is possible to have poems 
which employ no other method as to their form 
than such a separation into the briefest units 
that give a completo sense, although these do not 
stand in an exact rhythmical relation to one another 
or mutually unite themselves into uniform groups, 
This is exemplified, for instance, in 4 number of 
(joethe’s finest poems, such as Der Gesang der 
Geister tiher den Wassern, Grenzen der Menschheit, 
Ganymed, Prometheus, ete. 

b. The verse.—As well established as the line is 


the second higher poetical unit, the verse. In 
Heb. poetry a plurality of lines, in by far the 


majority of instances two of these, regularly com- 
bine to form a verse. This unit is likewise wit- 
nessed to by tradition. The sign for the close of 
the verse (the double point prod 0) is undoubtedly 
the earliest addition made to the consonantal text, 
and is handed down along with the latter, where 
accents, vowels, and diucritical points are wanting. 
The division by opp is already witnessed to in the 
Mishna (Afegillah iv. 4). The verse-division, to be 
gure, is not confined to the poetical sections of the 
OT, but is carried through everywhere. But it 
is a circumstance of extreme importance that in 
the poetical sections the verse-divider does not 
stand at the close of each stichos, but regularly 
(with extremely rare exceptions) includes several 
of these. And though it happens frequently that 
several metrical verses are combined in a single 
Massoretic verse, on the other hand it is one of 
the rarest occurrences to find the verse - divider 
wrongly separating stichot of the same verse from 
one another. 

c. Parallelism.—The connecting agency, how- 
ever, which unites the verse-members so as to form 
the verse, was not clearly recognized and defined 
till last century. The merit of this belongs to 
Bishop Lowth in his epoch-making book, De sacra 
poest Hebreeorum, which appeared in the same year 
(1753) as Astruc’s Conjectures. There in his Pree- 
lectio xix., p. 237,* he says :— 

‘Poetica sententiarum compositio maximam partem constat 
in wqualitate, ac similitudine quadam, stve parallelismo, mem- 


brorum cujusque periodi, ita ut in duobus plerumque membris 
res rebus, verbis verba, quasi demensa et paria respondeant.’ 


From this passage came the term parallelismus 
membrorum, which has since then been generally 


_* Compare with this the more detailed discussion in the Pre- 
liminary Dissertation to Lowth’s works on Isaiah, 1778 [German 
by Koppe, 1779 ff.]. 
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employed. We have to do here not with a formal 
contrivance like rhyme, assonance, alliteration, 
regularly changing length of the lines (cf. the 
dactylic distich), but with a connexion by means 
of the sense, which finds its full expression only in 
parallelism, and, at the same time, in parallelism 
se peru itself from what precedes and what 
follows. Lowth continues quite correctly— 


: que res multos quidem gradus habct, multam varietatem, 
ut alias accurutior et apertior, alias solutior et obscurior sit’; 


but by distinguishing three kinds of parallelism, 
synonymous, antithetic, and synthetic, as well 
as by the very name ‘parallelism,’ which was 
capable of being misunderstood, he contributed at 
the same time to encourage too narrow a con- 
ception of the phenomenon.* Nor is it any ad- 
vantage to complete the scheme, as H. Ewald 
in particular has sought to do; all this has 
only a casual value as compared with the general 
principle established, that the individual stichoi, 
Which themselves each form a unit of sense, com. 
bine in the verse to form a larger unit. ‘he 
possible variety of relation between the stichoi is 
endless. 

A wider background for this phenomenon has 
lately been gained by observing that the same 
rule holds good in the poetry of the ancient Baby- 
lonians andl Assyrians, and, perhaps in a less de- 
veloped form, also in that of the ancient Egyptians. 
Schrader f¢ assumes that Israel took over this prin- 
ciple, along with much else, from Mesopotamia, 
and Briggs (op. cit. g: 368) also considers this 
extremely probable. Still the possibility remains 
that this poetical rule is the common heritage of a 
large group of the nations of antiquity.t 

It is radically wrong to see in the parallelism 
merely a rhetorical phenomenon, and to disregard 
it accordingly, as need may be, in conducting metri- 
cal investigations. In this way one overlooks the 
fact that the parallelism is founded on the previous 
separation of the stichoit. It is possible, of course, 
to take the sense-parallelism ei apply it to a prose 
composition, at Ala same time dispensing with a 
uniform separation into lines, and in this way to 
weaken it down to a purely rhetorical form, but, 
when coupled with that separation, the parallelism 
assumes the character of a fixed device of art. 
The best proof of this is found in the circumstance 
that for nearly 2000 years men felt and recognized 
the Psaling and other poetical portions of the OT 
tou be poems, without having any clear conscious- 
ness of the device employed to constitute them so. 
It is a specially happy providence that this device 
is so connected with the contents that it had practi- 
cally to be handed down along with these. 


* Still the distinguishing of three possibilitics has a certain 
logical value. In the unpublished second part of the present 
writer's Akademixche Antrittsvorlesung, 1873 (cf. SK, 1874, 
p. 764, Anm.), an attempt is made to explain the paraillelismus 
by going back to the word $y? ag & term for poetical discourse. 
If this Heb. word means originally ‘comparison, likeness,’ 
bipartition and parallelism find their ground in the nature of 
the case. The result of a comparison may be one or other of 
three kinds. It may disclose (1) equality or resemblance, ¢.g. 
Pr 102 1116. 22.39, (2) inequality, unlikeness, or opposition, ¢.g. 
Pr 101-25, (3) a more or less, a better or worse, etc., by which a 
movement, a progress is yiven, A Pr 129 1516.17 168 171 191, as 
also 11811511, There can be hardly any doubt that the parallel 
verse exhibits its greatest independence and purest development 
in the various apophtheymas of Pr 10ff., which all fall under this 
threefold scheme. The circumstance that, at least in their 
written form, these belong to the later producta of. Hebrew 
literature, is certainly no adequate objection to the view put. 
forward in the above-cited lecture, that the fundamental rule for 
the form of Heb. poetry is borrowed from the apophthegm. Yet 
it ig so hopeless a task to reach any probable pronouncement 
regarding Giese first beginnings that the present writer is no 
longer disposed to maintain that former view. 

t His article in the Jahrb. J. prot. Theol. i. (1875) p. 121 ff., is 
still well worthy of study. : 

t Cf. W. Max Mliller, Die Liebespoesve der alten Aigypter, 
1890, p. 10, Anm. 1. 
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d. Metre: the Kinah and other kinds of verse. 
—From what has just been said, it is self-evident 
that the length of the lincs is not a matter of in- 
difference. These must he fashioned in a certain 
uniform relation to one another, in order to pro- 
duce the impression of rhythmic units. The sure 
proof that the Heb. poct consciously fixed the 
ength of the lines is found in the circumstance 
that for a special occasion that presented itself in 
the life of the people he uniformly chose a special 
length of line. This is established in the case of 
the app, the Hebrew lament for the dead, 2.e, the 
songs which women as mourners (ni3pp Jer 9!) 
sang at funerals in ancient Israel. These were 
uniformly composed in verses of two members, the 
length of the first of which stands to that of the 
second in the proportion of 3:2, giving rise to a 
peculiar limping rhythin, in which the second 
member as it were dies away and expires. ‘These 
verses are very sharply distinguished from the 
others, in which equal length of verse-members in 
the sume verse is the rule. For proof of the cor- 
rectness of these observations the present writer’s 
art. ‘Das hebriiische Klagelied’ in ZA7'W, 1882, 
pp. 1-52, may still suffice, if it be read with care. 
It will not do either to unite the two unequal 
stichoi into a single ‘long line,’ or to pronounce it 
a matter of indifference whether the longer line 
comes first or last.* Equally established beyond 
all doubt is the original connexion of this kind of 
verse with the popular lament for the dead. 
When Briggs (op. cet. p. 381) says, ‘there is no 
propriety in the name,’ and, further, supposes that 
the name was piven to it by the present writer 
‘because apparently he first noticed it in the Book 
of Lamentations,’ the one remark is as mistaken 
as the other. The second of the two merely proves 
that Briges has not followed our argument, which 
is founded rather upon the fact that the prophets, 
whenever they introduce the mourning women 
speaking in person (Jer 91% 38”),+ or when they 
themselves in their symbolical actions assume 
the réle of the mourning women (Am 56!, Ezk 19, 
etc.), uniformly choose this measure.t The objec- 
tion that David does not paleaat it in his lament 
for Saul and Jonathan (28 1!) can be urged 
only by one who holds that David meant to 
take the place of the mourning women at the 
obsequies, or to attach himself to their lamenta- 
tions. And when Grimme (loc. cit. p. 549) suggests 
that the carliest i a ment of this measure 
should rather be sought for in the oracles of the 
priests, not only must we first wait for proof that 
the ancient oracles were composed in it,§ but must 
ask, further, which was the earlier in Israel, the 
funeral or the oracle, and whether it is likely that 
this form of verse was originally learned by the 
mourning women from the lips of the priests as 
they pronounced their oracles, to be afterwards 

* Both these things have been done recently by Grimme 
(Z DMG, 1806, p. 540f.). The examples he adduces in justi- 
fication of his procedure appear to us to be altogether in- 
adequate. Some of thei are due to faulty scansion, in others 
a false length is given to the lincs by a wrong division of the 
context, some are cited from a COC unemended text, others 
are to be explained in accordance with ZATW ii. p. 7, No. 8. 
No ayreement seeins possible between the present writer and 
Grimme, for not only would this necessitate the acceptance of 
the metrical system of the latter, but Grimme’s ‘ flinf-hebiger 
Vers’ is something quite different from the kinah verse. 

t Of. ZATW, 1883, p. 200 ff, 

t Grimme (ZDMG, 1897, P. 693) declares that one might as 
well agsert that the Greek hexameter is properly a mourning 
strain because it isin it that the women lament for the dead 
Hector. Yes, no doubt, were it not that the rest of the Iliad 
also is written in hexameters. In the same place he seeks to 
rove that Jer 91-18 is wholly composed in the kinah measure, 
ut his argument breaks down completely. Only 823-95 was 
originally an independent poem in this measure. 

§ The examples which Grimme (7 DMG, 1897, p. 707f.) brings 
forward and scans exactly (Gn 2523 2728f. 49f.) may be, according 


to his system, pentameters, but they have nothing whatever to 
do with the ‘mourning verse’ noted by the present writer. 


copied from the women by the prophets. Woman 
is the most conservative of all social forces, and if 
even at the present day in an Arab nursery the 
kinah verse is still to be heard from the lips of the 
mother (as reported by Snouck-Hurgronje), there 
is nothing more probable than that in this a re- 
collection has been preserved of a time whien it 
was par excellence the verse of women.* 

But now that it has been thus shown that in 
one particular case Hebrew poets consciously fixed 
the length of their verses and shaped it accord- 
ingly, we must conclude that in the case of other 
verses (or lines) as well they had a clear conscious- 
ness of one or more different lengths. And, asa 
matter of fact, examination shows that throughout 
wide tracts the individual lincs have the usual 
length of the first member of the kinah verse; 
amongst others this is by far the predominating 
length all through the Book of Job. Elsewhere 
we may observe a longer line than the prevailing 
one, something like double the length of the 
shorter kinah line. 

e. The scale for the lines.—But although one 
cannot avoid pecoe nae the facts just mentioned, 
it yet remains a very difficult task to determine 
the scale by which the Heb, poet measured the 
length of his lines. Here comes in the attempt 
to establish a metrical system for Heb. poetry, 
which during the last centuries has again and again 
attracted amateurs and scholars, The theories 
put forward as the basis of this system exhaust 
all the possibilities that are to hand, and at the 
present day almost all of them still stand unrecon- 
ciled side by side. Some have counted, marked 
quantity, accented, or combined the first or the 
second ot these processes with the last. Others have 
taken now the syllable and now the word as the 
fundamental unit. Others have sometimes been 
content to take the traditional pronunciation with 
the vocalization and accentuation, and to interpret 
metrically, and reduce to rule what lies before us 
in the Massoretic text. At other times, upon the 
cround of a fixed theory, all liberties with the text 
have been considered allowable, the accent has 
been shifted, the vocalization altered in whole or 
in part, and changes of the consonantal text pro- 
»osed to a greater or less extent. Systems have 

een constructed, which leave much licence open, 
licence partly of a purely arbitrary kind and 
party in strict subordination to the system ; there 
1ave been other systems, again, which permit no 
deviation to the right hand or to the left, but 
yield metres carried through with the utmost 
rigour. Space forbids our going into all these 
manifold attempts, nor does the case require it.t 
We must confine ourselves to a brief description 
of the most important of the systems put forward 
at present, indicating at the same time the diffi- 
culties involved, and we shall finally draw a number 
of conclusions whose probability we believe it 
necessary to maintain. 

J. Leyt operates with the word-accent. Every 
word that conveys an idea has a tone-syllable, 
certain words may have more than one. Every 
tone-syllable forms, along with the preceding un- 
accented syllables and the following syllable of 
the falling tone, one metre. The number of un- 


* For the later history of the kinah measure in the OT cf. the 
present writer's art. ‘The Folk-Song of Israel in the mouth ot 
tho Prophets’ in Z'he New World, 1803, p. 28 ff. 

+ Cf., for the earlier attempts, Saalschiitz, Von der Form der 
heb. Poeate, 1825; Budde, ‘Ueber vermeintliche metrische 
Formen in der heb. Poesie,’ in SK, 1874 ; Brigys, General Intro- 
duetion, p. 361 ff. All the modern systems are fully explained 
and criticised in Ed. Kénig’s Stilisttk, Rhetorik, Poetik, etc., 
1900. 

t Grundztige des Rhythmus, des Vers- und Strophenbaues in 
der heb. Poeste, 1875, Leitfaden der Metrik der heb. Poesie, 1887, 
and a great number of articles in various periodicals, Ley has 
constantly sought to perfect his system. 
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accented syllables makes no difference, so that a 
significant word of a single syllable may have the 
same metrical value as a whole series of syllables. 
The kind of verse is determined by the number 
of such metres, as pentameter, hexameter, octa- 
meter, decameter, and, further, assumes a much 
greater variety of forms through the possibility of 
divers ciesuras. The unit (‘verse’) for Ley (1887) 
is the verse formed by parallel lines; the ceesuras 
serve to divide the individual lines from one 
another. In tlis way it becomes possible to unite 
lines of very different lengths in the same verse. 
Ley accepts the traditional vocalization and accen- 
tuation, but has lately proposed a moderate number 
of changes of the text. 

G. Bickell* applies the Syriac metre to the OT, 
holding the next to the last syllable, as in Syriac, 
to be as a rule the tonic one, and frequently 
altering the vowel-pronunciation. He counts the 
syllables of each line, and then makes rises and 
falls interchange with perfect regularity, in such 
a way that all lines with an even number of 
syllables are trochaic, and all with an odd number 
lambic. He everywhere ends by carrying through 
with the utmost exactness the metre assumed, and 
in order to reach this result proposes numerous 
alterations on the consonantal text, when the 
liberties taken with the vowel-pronunciation prove 
insufficient. 

H, Grimme t+ bases his system upon a new theo 
of the accent and the vowels, which above all 
attributes to the vowel-signs a very different value 
from that assigned to them on the doctrine held 
in other quarters. He thus abides by the tra- 
ditional written signs, but understands them quite 
differently. His metrical system is at once quan- 
titative and accentual, It is quantitative, because, 
in accordance with an ingeniously carried out 
system of ‘more,’ he attributes to each syllable 
and to each syllabic beat a definite quantity, a 
definite number of ‘more’ (Lat. mora, ‘lapse of 
time,’ ‘stop’). Every final principal-tone syllable 
of a ‘ Sprechtakt’ counts as a rise; whether other 
syllables are to be reckoned rises or not is deter- 
mined by counting, according to fixed rules, the 
value of the ‘morc’ of the syllables which fall 
within the same sphere. The number of rises 
determines the species of verse. Grimme recog- 
nizes verses (i.¢. lines) with 2, 3, 4, 5 rises, but the 
verse with 2 rises occurs only as an acconipanying 
metre to that with 4 and 5 rises. Grimme, like 
Ley, is relatively sparing in the matter of changes 
of the text. 

All the above systems are worked out with 
extreme care, and in the opinion of their authors 
leave no unexplained residuum. The earliest two 
(those of Ley and Bickell) have each found many 
adherents, the third is yet too recent. to have done 
so. Still, in the majority of instances, perhaps 
even without exception, the declarations of ad- 
herence given in by other writers have regard 
merely to the acceptance of a metrical system 
and to principles, but not to the complete systems 
elaborated by their respective authors. Thus 

A. Briggs, the principal English - speaking 
champion of Hebrew metre, declares that his 
views ‘correspond in the main with those of 
Ley.’t <A similar attitude towards Duhm (ie. 
Bickell) is assumed by Cheyne.§ As a matter of 

* Metrices biblice requice cxemplis illustrate, 1879, Carmina 
veteris testamenti metrice, 1882, and a great number of later 
publications in which he introduces many changes and im- 
provements on his earlier attempts at scansion. 

t ‘Abriss der biblisch-hebriiischen Metrik,’ in ZDMG, 1896, 
p. 5629-584 ; 1897, pp. 683-712, eto. ; cf. his book Grundztige der 
eb. Accent- und Vocallehre, Oollectanea Friburgensia, fasc. v, 

Freiburg i. d. Schweiz, 1896. 
t General Introduction, p. 870, where at the same time an 


account is given of riggs earlier metrical contributions. 
§ In Haupt’s SBOT’, ‘Isaiah,’ p. 78. 
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fact, in these systems the leading possibilities are 
represented in such a way that everyone will feel 
himself more or less in sympathy with one view 
or another. 

The circumstance that theories so diametrically 
opposed are able time after time to maintain them- 
selves side by side, and that each of them can be 
held up as the infallibly correct one, is due to the 
peculiarly unfavourable conditions under which 
we have to work in this matter. (a) We have to 
do with a text originally written without vowels, 
and whose living sound was first marked at a very 
late period by additional points and lines. One is 
entitled to question the correctness of this vowel- 
pronunciation and accentuation, and there will be 
a disposition to draw the boundaries of this in- 
correctness narrower or wider according to the 
needs of a metrical system, without its being 
possible for an opponent to adduce conclusive 
evidence in favour of the contrary position. (b) It 
is eqnally certain that the consonantal text of the 
OT has suffered seriously, not only through mis- 
takes but frequently also through conscious well- 
intentioned editing. Since the latter was always 
undertaken from religious points of view and 
would have little regard to the artistic form of 
the poems included in the collection of Sacred 
Writings, its employment must have been fraught 
with specially serious issues in the sphere with 
which we are dealing. Here again it is impossible 
to set objective limits to the changes which, upon 
the ground of an assumed metre, may be proposed 
with a view to the restoration of the original text. 
But, on the other hand, a metrical system which 
finds an easy application to the traditional text, 
including all the disfigurations it has under- 
gone in the course of time, only shows by this 
that it is itself untenable. (c) Finally, all in- 
formation abont the music of the ancient Hebrews 
has been lost to us. But music was originally 
always combined with poetry, and protected the 
metrical form, just as, on the other hand, it helped 
what was defective.* This aid, too, we must 
entirely dispense with. 

Under such conditions subjectivity finds here 
an open field without any sure boundaries. But 
this awakens the imayination and fires the courage. 
Besides, we have here to do with a subject akin 
to mathematics, a subject giving scope for playing 
with numbers. It is a fact perhaps too httle 
observed, that all departments of study akin to 
this offer a special incentive to the ingenuity. We 
need only recall the subject of Chronolozy. One 
must have at some time gone deeply for himself into 
the question of Hebrew metre snl triumphed over 
the temptation to lose oneself there, before he can 
understand the attraction wielded by such specu- 
lations, Since the present writer has had this 
experience he has no finished metrical system to 
offer, nor can he attach himself unreservedly to 
any of the others that have heen proposed, al- 
though he cheerfully concedes that to each of the 
above-named champions of metre we are indebted 
for much stimulus and help. He ean thereforl 
merely indicate what he considers probable, and 
emphasize some points which appear to him worthy 
of attention. 

(1) As regards the scale for the length of the lines, 
the vastly Pieper ere te wrobability appears to 
belong to the theory of Ley, who counts the 
‘rises’ without taking account of the ‘falls.’ In 
favour of this there is first of all the practice of 
vowelless writing, with irregular, in olden times 
doubtless very sparing, introduction of the vowel- 
letters, as contrasted with the regular employment 


* Of. W. Max Miller, Liebespoesie der alten Aigypter, p. 11% 
‘We, scanning Epigoni, forget only too often that the lost 
melody was the main thing.’ 
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of these for the long vowels in Arabic. An exact 
measurement of a verse by syllables could hardly 
have been carricd out with anch a method of writ- 
ing, and, conversely, if it came into use, it must 
in course of time have brought about a correspond- 
ing transformation of the writing. Further, great 
weight must be laid upon the circumstance that 
the lines (stichot) in Hebrew are without exception 
separated from one another by the sense. Where a 
perfectly exact, rigorously sclf-asserting system of 
metre is used, in course of time the separating of 
units of sense into single lines comes to be regarded 
as superfluous, and the sense flows over from one 
line into another. We may compare, for instance, 
classical hexameters or ode-measure, and modern 
rhyming verse. The same view is favoured if we 
compare the Bab.-Assyrian and Egyptian poetical 
methods which, so far as one can yet see, are 
likewise to be brought under the above rule.* In 
general it may be added that a comparison ought 
to be made neither with extremely refined systems 
like the classical, nor decaying ones like the 
Syrian, but with primitive systems, even if these 
stand ethnoloyvically far apart. The two-membered 
alliterative verse of the ancient Germans, which 
likewise takes account only of rises, appears to us 
to present the closest analogy, when, that is to 
say, it is looked at from the purely formal point 
of view, and without regard to the peculiar device 
by which the lines are connected. 

(2) As revards the non-accenting or the accenting 
of words, much latitude must be conceded to the 
living language and to music, so that it would be 
very difticult to lay down strict and inviolable rules 
according to which this or that word is under certain 
circumstances to be non-accented or accented. In 
this way verse-members which appear to the eye 
very unequal may yet from the + sehinicsl point 
of view be counted of equal value.t 

(3) We have, moreover, no certain guarantee for 
the intention to carry through with perfect unr- 
formity the measure which in general rules in a 
poem. It is possible that it was considered leziti- 
mate to admit at times a line with four rises be- 
side one with three, and conversely to introduce a 
whole verse with a different length of ling, or finally 
to bee a verse of three lines alongside of others 
with only two. On this whole subject cf. what 
W. Max Miiller (op. cit. p. 11) has established for 
Keyptian, and Zimmern (Z4 xii. 382) for Baby- 
Joniun poetry. 

(4) In general, one receives the impression that 
in the older poems greater freedom rules than in 
the later ones.t An unerringly regular parallelism, 
exact counting of the rises in verses of uniformly 
identical construction, all this is, nearly without 


* For the former cf. H. Zimmern, 7A viil. 121 ff., x. 1ff. ; for 
the latter W. Max Muller, Die Liebespoesie der alten Aiyypter, 
1899, p. 10ff. Whether, in this state of things, the actual 
relation of the falls to the rises can be reduced to summary 
formule ig another question. This will depend mainly upon 
the structure of the particular language. Thus Zimmern now 
(ZA xii, 382 ff.) thinks he can build the Bab. poetic rhythm 
practically upon the foundation of the /onicus a minori. But 
when the result is to obtain in all six different feet admissible 
in the same verse, when from one to three falls are possible 
between two rises, when occasionally (cf. Schépfung, iv. 4, 
p. 389) two more falls are elided in accordance with an 
assumed licence, there is certainly enough of field-room. Zim- 
mern (p. 383) tells us that Sievers has succeeded in ‘proving’ 
the existence in Heb. poetry of a pronounced ‘uniform rhythm.’ 
Since his observations for Babylonian are based upon work 
carried on in common with Sievers, and he several times 
emphasizes the agreement between it and Hebrew, the above 
remark as to Ziminern’s scheme will probably hold good also 
of Sievers’ observations on Hebrew, with which the present 
writer has not yet made acquaintance. 

f OF for instance in the Old Germ. poem Heliand v.22 with 
v.5 or v.8, or the two halves of v.3? or v.269 with one another. 

~ W. Max Miller (op. cit. p. 10) saya rightly: ‘To me it is a 
very suspicious circumstance that the Song of Deborah and the 
pie Psalms still continue to be measured tn one and the same 

ton. 


exception, the mark of later poems. The gap was, 
no doubt, filled up by music, which always accom- 
panied poetry in early times, whereas in later 
times learned scansion with the pen in the hand 
and without regard to musical sound appears to 
have been the rule. But, on the other hand, one 
is entitled to make stricter demands on lyrical 
poetry in the narrowest sense, especially on dance- 
songs such as perhaps meet us in Canticles, than 
on longer didactic poems like the Book of Job, 
which can hardly at any time have been sung. 

(5) The more decided and sharply cut any par- 
ticular measure is, the more confidently may this 
be used as a medium for restoring the text. Thus, 
for instance, one may undertake the work of 
textual criticism on the kinah-measure with surer 
results than in the case of an evenly-flowing 
measure, because the peculiar limping form o 
the kinah must have demanded closer attention on 
the part of the poet. In any case, we should do 
well, in all textual criticism which deals with 
anything beyond superfluous expletives, to assure 
ourselves of strong support on other grounds be. 
sides metrical, and not repose too much confidence 
in emendations based on metrical prounds alone. 

(6) Finally, it must always be kept steadily in 
view that the quality and the effect of poetry are 
still in by far the majority of instances secured 
for the texts by the parallelism, even where 
regularity in the measure is nut carried out. 
Hence one must guard against assigning too great 
importance to metrical regularity. 

» Strophes.—We must deal more briefly with 
the use of strophes, i.e. larger formal units em- 
bracing several verses. The first to put forward 
a special strophe-theory was I'r. Koster in his 
article, ‘Die Strophen oder der Parallelismus der 
Verse der heb. Poesie,’ in SA, 1831, pp. 40-114. 
His example was widely followed, and, eee before 
the stricter verse-theories were put forward, the 
division of the OT pecs into strophes of lengths 
more or less cqual or artistically interchanging 
was prosecuted as nothing short of a pastime. 
The results correspond exactly to those described 
above (pp. 6 and 7*) in the case of verse-theories. 
The variety of conclusions and the contradictions 
between them are Pel Iape even greater in this 
instance than in that. Here too in varying 
degrees may be seen mere strophic arrangement 
of the material received from tradition, alternat- 
ing with a re-shaping of the text based upon a 
settled theory ; great irregularity alternating with 
the strictest attention to rule; simplicity in the 
form obtained alternating with the extreme of 
artificiality ; recognition of the parallel verse as 
the basis of the strophe alternating with accept- 
ance of the line as the fundamental unit, reach- 
ing even to tho denying and destruction of the 
pare verse, etc. At present, in addition to the 
efore-named leading upholders of different verse- 
theories, who also all put forward a special strophe- 
theory, the most prominent place is occupied b 
D. i. Miller, with a most ingeniously worked- 
out strophic system based upon three fundamental 

rinciples—the responsto, the concatenatio, and the 
inclusio.* In opposition to the line followed by 
him, a disposition at present prevails, following 
the lead of Bickell, Duhm, and others, to rest 
content, wherever possible, with the simplest 
atrophic framework, consisting of four lines, equal 
to two verses each of two parallel members. 

That Hebrew poetry has a strophic arrangement 
is generally taken for granted as self-evident. The 

* Die Propheten in threr ursprilnglichen Form, 2 vols., 
Wien, 1806, Strophenbau und Responsion, Wien, 1898. Miiller’s 
system has been adopted and contributions made in support of 


it by F. Perles, Zur heb. Strophik, Wien, 1896, and J, K. Zenner, 
recs Chorgesange im Buche der Pealmen, 2 parte, Freiburg 1 B., 
18 
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right to make this assumption is open, however, 
to serious question. It scarcely needs to be proved 
that there is such a thing as poetry that makes 
up verses but not strophes. But in this case the 
stulate of strophes is already satistied before- 
mand. Lor the parallel verse is really a strophe, 
a higher unit produced by the union of smaller 
units, the lines. No metrical forms are shown by 
experience to resist more the reduction to a 
atrophic formation than such double structures 
which have an inward completeness of their own. 
It may suflice to remind tlre reader of the two- 
membered alliterative verse of the Old German 
v0etry and the dactylic distich of the Greeks and 
fomans. Upon this ground one may not, indeed, 
be able to dispute the possibility of strophes of a 
higher order, ae in all probability these will form 
the exception, and parallel verses without any 
further union will be the rule. 

Further, the strophe-theory finds, at all events, 
no support from tradition. In particular, the term 
ao (appended 7] times in the Psalms and in Hab 3) 
cannot be urged in its favour. No significance 
attaches to the so-called alphabetical poems, a 
species of acrostics in which the letters x-n are 
made to succeed one another at the opening 
of sections of equal length. These prove, as was 
emphasized above (p. 4*), the presence of stichot 
(in Pss 111,112), but nothing more. If we ean dis- 
tinguish the single stichos, we can also count, 
according to the length designed for the poem, 
two (Pss 25, 34. 145, Pr 31!*!) or four (Ps 9 f. 37) 
stichoi, and, if the dinah-measure is an established 
fact (cf. La 3, where each verse bears a letter, but 
each letter is repeated three times), we may include 
two (Ia 4) or three (La 1. 2) of these verses nnder 
wsingle Ietter. At most it muy be said that the 
verse as a unit is witnessed to when in Ps 119 the 
same letter commences eight successive verses of 
two lines cach. But this is yet a long way from 
the saine thing as a strophe of eight verses or 
sixteen lines. * 

It is gencrally left entirely out of sight that any 
new metrical unit must have a new formative 
medium. No one thinks of proving the existence 
of the latter. True, indeed, one framework of this 
kind is oceasionally to be encountered in the OT, 
namely, the recurring verse or refrain. It must be 
admitted that this is in a high degree adapted to 
mark off strophes, especially when, as in Ps 42f. 
(42% 11 435), at regniar intervals it interrupts a 
sharply defined measure in the other verses by a 
different structure of verse. With always diminish- 
ing strength and importance the refrain occurs, 
further, in Pss 80, 46. 39. 57. 59. 49. 99. 56. 62. 67. But 
even if one were disposed to assume and carry 
through a fixed strophic structure in all these 
poems, upon the ground of the refrain, after all 
only about a dozen of the hundreds of Heb. poems 
would have been proved to be strophic, while the 
conclusion regarding the others must at best be to 
the effect that they are not constructed strophically. 

As a special basis for the division into strophes, 
it is the custom simply to fall back everywhere 
upon the contents. A metric strophe is supposed 
to coincide with a section constituted by the sense, 
the supposition being that the poet divided his 
material into sections whose length, in virtue of 
certain rules, showed a rhythmical correspondence 
with one another. This assumption, however, is 


* A device of a precisely similar kind has lately been shown to 
exist in the Bab.-Assyr. literature (ZA, x. 1f¥.). Every 11th 
time the same syllable stands at the commencement of a two- 
membered verse, and the initial syllables of 25 sections each 
of 11 verses form a connected sentence. Yet Zimmern does 
not think of taking each of these long sections as a strophe, but 
concludes that every two verses make a strophe (of 4 lines), 
and that the 11th verso always stands by itself. It may be 
modestly asked whether cach verse should not rather be taken 
by itself and the strophic structure given up. 
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all the harder, since the contents have already 
done their part in the formation of the parallel 
verse. Not only so, but this very parallelism gives 
to Heb. poetry in general the impression of aphor- 
iSnis linked torether, and renders it extremely 
difticult for the poet to exhibit a fincly-articulated 
strictly progressive development of thought. Still 
the possibility of the nearest and easiest approach 
to this may be conceded, eta that a single 
repetition of the parallelism, combining two verses 
of two lines, might fall rhythmically upon the 
ear, and that at the same time an idea seemed 
to exhaust itself in two parallel verses.” Deeper- 
reaching divisions of ue sense could scarcely 
succeed in striking tle ear as rhythmic units. 

On the other hand, it is equally true that the 
theory of strophes is not to be refuted by postu- 
lates; the ee be of facts must decide. But an 
one Who has convinced Iiinself from the literature 
of the subject what finely artificial structures, 
with ever new forms, have been successively 

roved to underlie the same poems, and after being 
lege forgotten have had their place taken by as 
artificial successors, will not waive his right to a 
radical scepticism on this subject. ‘The charm of 
playing with numbers makes itself fell here al- 
most more strongly than in the instance of verse ; 
and the results, the more artistically these work 
themselves out, as in recent times those of Miuler 
and Zenner, make their impression much more, 
being carefully printed, upon the eye, than upon 
the ear. The following sentences may serve fon 
guidanee and caution in this sphere of inquiry.t 

(2) Under no conditions must the search for 
strophes lead to the abandonment of the certainly 
ascertained unit, the parallel verse, as has been 
frequently done (e.g. by Delitazsch, Merx, Diestel), 
Never must the end of a strophe break up a verse, 
and the verse, not the stichus, must remain the 
measure of the strophe. 

(8) A. great risk incurred by the search for 
strophes is this, that in their favour the sense of a 
poem might be divided wrongly and thus the poem 
receive a wrong interpretation. The endeavour 
should be to get first at the sense and its pauses, 
and then to ask whether strophe-like forms are the 
result. 

(y) We must not obstinately persist in carry- 
ing through rigorously a division which upon the 
wholeis uniform, such as that mto four lines. The 
possibility is not absolutely excluded that it was 
considered legitimate to interrupt this uniformity 
occasionally by verses of two or of six lines. ‘This 
practice is assumed by Zimmern for Bab. poetry 
(cf. p. 7* footnote *), and, as another instance, it 
may be frequently noted in the Old Germ. poetry. 
Hence we must be cautious in the way of excis- 
ing or of adding lines and verses, upon the ground 
of the strophic measure. 

(5) Conversely, a succession of sections of the 
most varied extent unre not to be called strophes, 
by a misapplication of a term which denotes a 
rhythmic whole. This practice has been frequently 
followed, and is so still.+ 

(ce) Wo must not demand strophes everywhere, 
but must, in the first place, make a distinction 
according to the different specics of poetry. That 
dance-songs such as are found in Canticles should 
be strophic is not indeed necessary, but is ex- 
tremely probable ; that the Book of Job should ex- 

* Cf. the Otfriced strophe of the Old High Germ. poetry, 
which consists of two rhyming couplets. 

t Cf. earlicr statements of the present writer's views in 
ZATW, 1882, p. 49 ff., and Actes du sixitme Conyres tnterna- 
tional des Orientaliates, Leyden, 1884, p. 93 f. 

t Thus O. A. Briggs (op. cit. p. 390) cites, as ‘a fine spect- 
men’ of Old Egypt. strophe-formation, @ poem whose twenty 
strophes exhibit the following number of ine 12, 14, 8, 7, 13 
8,9, 11, 9, 15, 14, 9, 10, 5, 11, 13, 10, 5, 10, 18. | So we find 
strophes of from 5 to 18 lincs ranged side by side ! 
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hibit strophes throughout is the unlikeliest thing 
in the world. Likewise the age of the poem must 
be taken into account ; strophes and a more regular 
structure of these will be looked for rather in later 
than in earlier times. 

(¢) Above all, we may recognize in a regular 
interchange of the length of Jines an indication 
pointing to strophe-formation, because we have here 
w new formative method, Hence it is no fortuitous 
circumstance that the finah verse which is composed 
of unequal members lends itself with special readi- 
ness to strophe-like forms such as meet usin La tl. 
2,4 and Ps 42f. For here the equiponderance is 
restored by repetition of the unequal pairs. 

Upon the Sele: in this matter too little will do 
less harm than too much, and doubt will be more 
prudent than blind confidence. 

. Subordinate matters of form.— Rhyme, as 
well as the other things we have spoken of, has 
frequently been claimed as a medium employed 
in Heb. poetry.* The Heb. language has at its 
disposal a great number of sonorous cndings and 
(lexional additions used to denote a particular 
grammatical or logical relation. These would 
supply quite extraordinary facilities for the em- 
doyinent of terminal rhyme for poctical purposes. 
Vet, aS 18 cone adimitted, rhyme never became 
the prevailing medium of poetry. But it is self- 
evident that, where the same logical relations 
govern a series of lines, rhyme must come in with 
more or less regularity. As illustrations, Job 
10°83 (cited by Sominer) and Ps 6 (cited by Briggs) 
may serve, although in neither instance is the 
rhyme satisfactory throughout. Here and there 
the poet himself may have been conscious of it 
and thus indulyed in a species of by-play; but 
in reality the occurrence of rhyme has scarcely 
any more significance than attaches to J. Chotzner’s 
(PSBA, Jan. 8, 1884) collection from the OT of a 
whole series of the finest dactylic hexameters. In 
spite of these, one will hardly agree with Chotz- 
ner’s conclusion that the Greeks borrowed the 
hexameter of the Homeric poems in Asia Minor 
from their Heb. slaves (J1 35), Thus, then, textual 
alterations ought not to be proposed in certain 
passages in order to make the rhyme frequently 
occurring in these perfectly uniform. 

Assonunce and Paronomasia play a large and 
unquestionably a conscious réle in the OT. But 
they belong to rhetorical, not to strictly poetical 
devices. All these phenomena receive exhaustive 
treatment in the Dissertation of I. M, Casanowicz, 
Paronomasia in the Old Test., Boston, 1894. 

That, finally, Hebrew, like other languages, has 
in a certain measure its peculiar poetical vocabu- 
lary and vrammar is a matter of course, but can be 
simply mentioned here. 

Wi. THe MATERSAL OF Hebrew PortTrRY.—A. 
THE DIFFERENT SPECLES OF POETRY, — In the 
literature of Israel the drama is wholly wanting. 
This peculiarity it shares with the whole Semitic 
liternture, whereas in that of the Indo-Germanic 
peoples the drama three times over sprang up 
quite fresh and independent from the germ, 
namely on Indian, Greck, and German soil. This 
inay perhaps be set down to a certain one-sidedness 
of disposition, a want of objectivity on the part of 
the Semites. The belief, to ie sure, has often been 
cherished that precisely the OT itself forms an ex- 
ception to this rule, and that it contains two 
dramas, Canticles and Job. In the case of the 
former of these, this opinion is based upon a false 
conception of the book, which is rather a collec- 
tion of lyric (in fact, marriage) songs ; tf in the case 


*(Of,, for carly times, G. Sommer, Biblische Abhandlungen, 
1846, p. 85 ff., and for modern, C. A. Brigys, op. cit. p. 373 ff. 

+Or the present writer’s Commentary on Canticles in the 
Kurzer decom. 2. AT’, xvii. (1893) p. xii ff.” 


of the latter it is based upon a false definition of 
the drama.* It is only in chs, 3-41 that the Book 
of Job is disposed as a dialogue, and this disposi- 
tion it shares with the majority of Dlato’s philo- 
sophical works, which no one thinks it necessary on 
that account to caH dramas. Nay, the latter from 
beginning to end follow the method of dialogue, 
whereas in Job the whole action, from which the 
drama takes its name, is given in narrative form in 
chs. 1. 2. 42.+ 

Further, J. Diestel (art. § Dichtkunst’ in Schen- 
kel’s Bibel-Lexicon, 1. [1869] p. G09) denies that 
anywhere in Semitic literature can the epos be 
found any more than the drama. This has since 
been shown to be incorrect, as on Bah.-Assyrian 
soil quite an extensive epic literature, whose con- 
tents are mythological, has been found composed 
in poetic form. But for Heb. poetry, so far as this 
is represented in the OT, Diestel’s contention re- 
mains true. The OT enshrincs a smal] number of 
historical poems or fragments of such —it may 
suffice to name the Song of Deborah in Jg 5— 
but this is lyric, not epic, poetry. Pss 105-107 are 
quite secondary productions, versification of the 
ancient popular history for liturgical purposes ; 
they are litanies, not epics, The Jewish works ot 
fiction of later times, the Books of Ruth, Jonah, 
Esther, Dn 1-G£ are wholly in prose. The strongest 
evidence is furnished by the narrative proper in the 
Book of Job, the so-called prologue and epilogue in 
chs. 1. 2. 42, Although it is Brnetiealey certain 
that these were borrowed from the mouth of the 
people,§ and are thus no secondary work, but an 
original one composed in the form enrrent among 
the people for such subjects, these passayes are 
written in prose, although this is unusually lofty 
or, if one will, has the breath of poetry. They 
share also with other narrative passages the char- 
acteristic that the direct speech of the parties acting 
uceasionally reaches at the most critical points 
poetic expression (Job 1°, cf. elsewhere Gn 9%-7) 
21S 7 O58 Q727-2. Sat. Jo 1518), It is difficult to 
regard these intermingled Jines of verse as the 
last remnants of an originally poetic composition. 
We may rather find here an indication that poetry 
had with the Hebrews a wholly subjective, t.e. 
lyric, tinge, but that it was not in use for objective 
epic description. We must reckon with this fact, 
without being able to offer any suflicient explana. 
tion of it. Perhaps, however, in this matter the 
common Semitic tendency is upon the side of the 
Hebrews, the exceptional Heccleniicat upon that 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians. |} 

Such we consider to be the state of the case, and 
C. A. Briggs alone appears to come to a ditterent 
conclusion. But even when he represents Jotham’s 
fable (Jg 9% 5)—to take the most extensive illustra- 
tion—as written in metre (see his metrical division 
of it, op. cit. p. 416f.), this does not go essentially 
beyond what was said above. For here we have 
direct address and at least enomic poertys even if it 
is written in prose. J But when the two Creation 

* Cf. the present writer's Commentary on Job in Nowack’s 
Handkomin. ii. 1 (1896), p. vif. J. Ley's rejoinder (Neue 
Jahrb. f. das klass, Altertum, ctc., Leipzig, Teubner, Jahrg. 
1899, ii. Abth. p. 205 ff.) only shows that he has not rightly 
apprehended the point on which we are at issue, 

¢+ The above remarks are not of course meant to exclude the 
recognition of a dramatic element in many passages in the OT, 
including even the Bk. of Job. The present writer could agsent 
to the remark of CO. A. Bunae (op. cit. p. 419), ‘the dramatic 
element is quite strong in Hebrew poctry,’ but not to the head. 
ing ‘ Dramatic Poetry,’ nor to the statement (p. 420) that the 
dramatic element reaches its climax in the Song of Songs. 

t Cf. above, p. 82. 

% Of. Budde, Comm. p. vil ff. 

| So alxo Grimme, ZDMG, 1897, p. 684. 

{ Parallelism proper is wanting, it is simply the rhetorical 
construction, with fourfold repetition of the same scene (cf, 
sucha, passage as Job 113-19) that vives the appearance of rhythm, 
The alterations made by Briggs on v.!5 are warranted, however, 
even without a metrical scheme, only we must read myn) and 
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narratives (P’s in Gn 1 and J’s in 24-4), as well 
as the two forms of the story of the Flood 


(Gn 6-8), are declared to be poetical passages, 
metrically composed (Briggs, op. cit. 559 f.), 
this gives rise to a new, otherwise unheard of, 
state of things. Before any examination of these 
passages, the objection lies to hand that one cannot 
see why then Gn 9 and 11)°* are not to be regarded 
as poetical, and, most pertinently of all, ch. 5, 
the Sethite table which forms the transition to 
the story of the Flood. But when one looks more 
closely at the passages in question, it becomes 
plain that the sll doctrine of the form of Heb. 
poctry, as explained above, must be radically 
Panetcrnied before these narratives can be forced 
into metrical forms. We find them dominated 
neither by stichical division nor by parallelism. 
Nothing 1s proved by the circumstance that here 
and there the tone of the language rises and takes 
a certain poctical flight, or that ‘here and there a 
few lines are capable of scansion, or that the re- 
lation between certain clauses may claim the name 
of parallelism, In reality the primitive history of 
both sources (P and J) is, so far as the form is con- 
cerned, not otherwise constructed than the follow- 
ing history of the patriarchs, etc., and is trans- 
mitted to us as history, not poetry, just as strictly 
as that is.* The conclusion, then, holds that the 
poetically composed epos as well as the drama is 
wanting in Hee literature. 

Accordingly, only one of the leading varieties of 
poetry, the earliest and the simplest of them, was 
cultivated in Israel, namely the lyric. At the 
same time it must not be forgotten that a secondary 
variety of this, namely gnromic poetry, which we 
might call ‘thought-lyric,’ likewise attained to a 
rich development. 

B. THE EMPLOYMENT OF PorTrRY.—For the 
sake of brevity, we shall seek here to combine 
as far as une a sketch of the history of OT 
posts, with a schematic survey of the poems that 
lave come down to us, Only the folk-poetry of 
early times needs to be handled in any detail ; the 
other survivals of Heb. poetry will be ee treated 
of in this Dictionary in separate articles. 

1, Folk-Poctry.—This is everywhere the oldest 
form of poetry. Poetry as an art never makes its 
Spence till later epochs. The saying of J. G. 

amann (1730-1788), ‘ Poetry is the mother-tongue 
of the human race,’ which was more fully explained 
and established by his pupil J. G. Herder (1744~ 
1803), and has in recent tines been emphatically 
asserted especially by Ed. Reuss (cf. Herzog’s 2h? 
v. [1879] p. 671 f.), finds everywhere its complete 
justification. Poctry is in point of fact older than 
prose; all the most ancient utterances of different 
nations are couched in poetry. One may lay down 
the rule: in the case of a primitive people all dis- 
course that ts intended for publicity or for memorial 

urposes will be found clothed in a puetical form. 

o these two categories belongs everything of a re- 
ligious character, and it must be borne in mind 
that in the life of ancient peoples much that 
appears to us secular bears the stamp of religion. 
In this way poetry has its home in Israel as else- 
where :— 

(a) In family life.-—What specinlly come into 
view here are the wedding-song and the lament 
for the dead. Of the former of these we possess a 
whole collection of fine specimens, which, thanks to 


bon) ‘and there came out fire and devoured.’ By the way, 


Grimme (Z DMG, 1897, p. 612), too, represents Jotham’s fable 
as written in verse, although he gives a somewhat different 
arrangement of it. 

“It appears to us that Brigys is in general inclined to draw 
too lightly the boundaries of poetical form, confusing, as he 
does, rhetorical and metrical forms. This remark applies also 
very specially to many NT passages to which he gives a metrical 
arrangement. 
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a mistaken exegesis, found their way into the Canon 
of the Sacred Writings, in the book which is called 
in Hebrew own vv and, in English, Canticles or the 
Song of Solomon. Though these songs are of late 
origin, yet they will have preserved, as genuine 
folk-songs, the quality of early times with essential 
fidelity.* A contrafactum+ of the wedding-song 
of older days is exhibited by the prophet Isaiah at 
the beginning of his Parable of the Vineyard (5'). 
—Of the lament for the dead we possess only 
contrafacta, applied to historical persons and _ per- 
sonifications, first in the mouth of the prophets and 
then in the Book of Lamentations (chs. 1-4). See 
fuller details on this point above, i. B 2d, p. 5. 
In the case of Jamentations for the dead, women 
alone were the composers and the performers (n\3;\pa, 
nioan, Jer 9!6), who sought to increase their collection 
of dirges and handed down their art by instruction 
(v.1*), At weddings, on the other hand, young 
men and young women seem to have contended for 
the pre-eminence.t From the official lament we 
ought certainly to distinguish exceptional cases 
when an accomplished friend might dedicute a 
eulogy to the dead, such as has come down to us 
in David’s fine lament for Saul and Jonathan (28 
(Mf) and in a lament for Abner of which at least 
& few lines have survived (28 3t-), Whether it 
was the custom to use songs to celebrate other 
important events and festivals in the family life, 
such, for instance, as weaning (ef. Gn 21°) and 
circumcision, we have no means of determining. 

b) In the life of the community.—That even the 
industrial life of the Israelitish farmer and nomad 
was interpenetrated with song we may assume 
without further question. Examples are thinly 
scattered. I'rom the earliest times we have the 
Song of the Well (Nu 212").§ Krom the life of the 
agriculturist Is 65° has preserved some words of 
a vintage blessing. Harvest songs, too, may be 
taken for granted, in view of the harvest feasts 
and the proverbial joy of harvest (Is 9%), and per- 
haps the feast of sheep-sheariny (1S 25'", 28 
13"-) had also its special songs. If our interpreta- 
tion of the difficult text Jg¢ 5" is correct, the 
rehearsal of songs is presupposed even there as 

art of the shepherd’s life. People did not like to 
ve made ‘the subject of verse’ (Sy, cf. Is 144, Mic 
24, Hab 2°) or Sof music’ (9733, cf. La 34, Job 30°, 
Ps 69"*). Hence the ‘taunt-song’ must have been 
much in vogue. Even for early times its use is 
not to be denied, while for a later period a short 
specimen of quite a unique kind has been preserved 
in the song upon the forgotten courtezan, Ts 2376, 
which sounds as if it belonged to the category of 
drinking-songs mentioned inPs 69!2, but presupposed 
also in Am 6° and 28 19%, At least no banquet 
proper (anyYD, cuumécrov) can well have been with- 
out music, including songs. It is not necessary to 
suppose, indeed, that on such occasions only pro- 
nounced drinking-songs were sung; rather will 
the want have frequently been met in early times 
by national songs, <A special class of composers 
and singers, whose survives were called into requisi- 
tion on such occasions, is named in Nu 21” (o'dxing), 
By this Hebrew name we are to understand a 
guild of ‘travelliny singers,’ rhapsodists such as 
flourished in ancient Greece and on German goil, 
who not only had a rich repository of national 
saga and heroic poems, but also treated their 

* Cf. Budde, ‘Das Hohelicd' in Kurzer Hdcomm., 

t This is the name applied to the church songs of the close 
of the Middle Ages, which were composed in imitation of the 
meastire, melody, and words of familiar secular songs. 

{ Cf. the description, for modern Syria, by Wetzstein (Ztechr. 
J. Ethnol., 1873, p. 287 ff.). 

§ For evidence that this is not a properly historical poem, 
but @ song such as it was customary to Bue ee the discovery 


of new springs in the desert, as well as for an attempt to 
reer, its original form, see Budde in The New World, 1805, 
186 ff. 
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audience to songs of a more or less wanton or 
frivolous character. At the royal court ‘singin 

men and singing women’ are taken for mtg 
as part of the regular personnel (25 19°). ‘To 
the category under consideration belongs also 
the single certain ancient trace of gnomic poetry 
which has come down to us, namely Samson’s 
riddle (Jg 149), along with its solution, and 
Samson’s reply in v.% Such displays of wit may 
have been much in vogue as ‘social games’ at 
merrymakings. That, along with these, proverbs 
and wise saws also had wide currency among the 
people we may take for granted. No doubt the 
collection of these in the Book of Proverbs dates 
from later times, but all the same this may eom- 
body very ancient material, altered or not, as the 
case may be. ‘The oracle, which under the title of 
‘the last words of David’ interrupts the context in 
28 2317, must have a late date assigned to it; 
the saying of Jahweh about Moses in Nu 12%8 
appears to have been before the mind’s eye of the 
writer. Another example of the same species is 
found in the words of Samuel in 1 8 15% It must 
be added that all three of the last cited passages 
tend to pass over into the following divisions—the 
religious, the national, and the prophetical. 

(c) In the religious life.—In Ne first place it is 
extremely probable that the ancient priestly oracle, 
where it did not simply, by the casting of the lot, 
give the answer ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to the question put, 
was couched in verse. A clawed exainple is 
furnished by Gn 25°, an oracle, indeed, which 
belongs at the same time to our next division. 
Likewise for the cultus proper we have examples 
that are both ancient and certain. These are, in 
the first place, the Aaronic blessing (Nu 6%), then 
the formule pronounced at the taking up and the 
setting down of the ark of J” (Nu 10*),* and 
finally Solomon's words in dedicating the temple 
(LK 8), which must be tp Warned and restored 


after the LXX (8), How fur the religious service, 
t.e. in particular the sacrificial actions, was even 


in ancient times embellished by special songs, 
cannot now be determined. All that have come 
down to us emanate exclusively from the temple 
at Jerusalem in post-exilic times, as far at least as 
the form in which they now lie before us is con- 
cerned. But as surely as the religious gatherings 
were joyous feasts (Dt 127 3% 48), with equal cer- 
tainty may we conclude that even in early times 
music and poetry must have assumed their réle at 
these, whenever any sanctuary obtained a name 
and w brilliant equipment, and considerable bodies 
of worshippers came together. 

(ad) In the national life.—Here we may distin- 
guish the state of rest on the one side, and of 
activity, t.¢. war, on the other. To the first 
category belong the extremely numerous eulogzestic 
und denunciatury sayings in which a people cele- 
brates its own qualities and its superiority to other 
peoples; or separate divisions or groups of a 
people may express their own distinctive character- 
istics, This species of poetry is extraordinari] 
widespread and everywhere highly developed, 
but most of all amongst Israel’s relations, the 
ancient Arabs. It may exhibit all degrees, from 
empty unmeaning braggadocio up to the finest and 
loftiest poetical utterance. In the OT it begins with 
the boastful song of Lamech (Gn 4%"), which occurs 
in the primitive gencalogical table inherited from 
the Kenites (j'?), and is & genuine type of the 
original form of this species as found in the mouth 
of asmall tribe. Then come the sayings of Noah 
(Gn 9%-%7), in which Israel (o¥%) maintains its 
prestige over against the wealthy Phcenician (n2") 
and the slave Canaan (33). Here for the first 


* Of. further, Actes du diziéme Congres de Orientatistes, Lil, 
(Leyden, 1896), p. 18 ff. . 
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time this species clothes itself in the form of the 
‘blessing,’ in which, suitably to the quality of our 
sources, Which look at everything from the re- 
ligious view-point, it meets us in by far the 
majority of instances. The characteristic of his 
half-brother Jsimaed is defined by Israel in the 
words put into the mouth of Jahweh in Gn 16", 
which can hardly have retained their original 
form. So Isracl states his relation to his twin 
brother Edom in the oracle of Gn 25%, and separ- 
ately for each in the double blessing of 2777 and 
v.34) very much, of course, to the prejudice of the 
brother. The more extensive oracles of Balaam 
(Nu 237-10. 18-24 948-9 15-44) which show indications 
that they have undergone several expansions, 
make glorious promises to Isracl, in contrast to 
Moab, and even, further, to other nations. But 
this species shows its finest development in the 
two poems in which each of the tribes of Israel has 
its dignity and its special quality assiyned to it in 
relation to the other tribes, numely the Blessing 
of Jacob (Gn 49) and the Blessing of Moses (Dt 33). 
It is by no accident that these two oracles have 
been put into the mouth of these two particular 
men, for Jacob is the fleshly and Moses the 
spiritual father of Israel, and they alone cun pass 
judgment upon all their sons. The Blessing of 

oses presupposes the Blessing of Jacob, and on the 
basis of the altered relations brought about by time 
(perhaps in the first half of the 8th cent.) gives it 
a new form. Thus, then, from the two sources, 
J and FE, the older and the younses compositions 
are taken over. ‘The older, the Blessing of Jacob, 
may have been compiled from separate sayings 
that were current about the different tribes. The 
self-consciousness of the tribe in which the finished 
poem took its rise, namely Judah, at last gave the 
general tone to the whole. Numerous sayings of 
the same kind, characterizing towns and hamlets, 
meadows, and clans, must have been current. <A 
relic of these has survived in the now sorely muti- 
lated saying about the city of Abel-beth-maacah, 
28 20%. 

The principal specimen of the real historical 
folk-song is ie fine Song of Deborah, Je 5. This 
attaches itself closely, at the same time, to the 
preceding species, being as it is a poem in which 
praise and blame are distributed, from v.¥ on- 
wards. First of all, praise is given to Deborah, 
who by her recruiting-song has called to the 
battle, and then to Barak as the commander (v.?%). 
This is followed by an enumeration of the tribes 
who put in an appearance (vv.¥8)4), with censure 
and ridicule of those who kept at a distance 
(vv,25b-17), Next a tribute is paid to the valour of 
the tribes of Zebulun and Naphtali (v.!8), the city 
of Meroz is cursed (v.*3), while to the Kenite 
woman Jael is awarded the palm for the greatest 
deed of personal heroism (v.““*-), We have here, 
at least ess v.§ onwards, the primitive mode of a 
song that grew up in the life of the nation as a 
whole. We are directly reminded of the distribu- 
tion of the rewards of victory after the battles of 
Platwa and Mykale. Of other war-songs we 
possess only fragments (Nu 214 27-8 Jog 1018) 
or very brief extracts compressed into a single 
verse, such as the Song at the Passage of the Bed 
Sea (Ex 157), and that which was sung in honour 
of Saul and David when they defeated the Philis- 
tines (1S 18%), Similarly, the substance of a 8 
ue triumph over Samson is put into the mouth of the 

hilistines in Jg 16*%. On the other hand, it is 
clear that the Song contained in Ex 15'* is a late 
composition in Psalm style, expanded from the 
short v.*) and really meant to take the place of 
this ; and in like manner David's triumphal song 
in 2S 22=Ps 18 is a late insertion. 

As a feature of the real life of ancient times it is 
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to be noted that in Ix 157! as well as in 18 18% it 
is the women, or rather the maidens, who ineet 
the returning warriors with songs, and the same 
custoin is presupposed in Jg 11%, in the story of 
Jephthah. Among the Arabs at the present day a 
victory is still followed by a sword - dance, per- 
formed by a maiden to the accompaniment of a 
song. 

It is an extremely important circumstance that 
Nu 214, aceording to the note wherewith it is 
introduced, is derived from mm mondo 150, the Book 
of the Wars of Jahweh, ¢.c. of the wars of Israel, 
which, as such, are the wars of Israel’s God (cf. 15 
25%), We have thus to do here with a collection 
of ancient war-songs Which already lay before the 
ancient historian as a source, and thus to a cer- 
tamty mark the beginning of writing amongst the 
Hebrews. Side by side with this source we read 
in Jos 10'% of arwa 50 or Book of the Upright, 
from which v.!?}* jis said to be cited. From it, 
according to 28 138, is cited also David’s lament 
for Saul and Jonathan, no less than Solomon’s 
words in dedicating the Temple, according to the 
LXX of 1 K 8, where ev BiBrlwy ris Gd7s = TO Wha, 
and the last Heb. word is doubtless corrupted from 
“veo. Here, then, we have to do with an ancient 
song-book, which contained more than war-songs, 
and whose composition, or at least completion, 
must be brought down as far as the time of Solo- 
mon. We have no room to complain that more 
of the contents of these two books have not come 
down to us, when we consider that Charlemagne’s 
collection of Old German songs has been com- 
pletely lost. 

2. The Poetry of the Prophets.—That the pro- 

phets availed themselves of poetical composition is 
self-evident from the first. For their utterances 
were intended for publicity, and, as time went on, 
more and more for being treasured in the memory, 
while at the same time the prophetic movement 
grew out of the popniar soil, which was com- 
tetely saturated with poctry.* The prophets 
wave accordingly not suffered to escape their 
notice any of the manifold forms of poctry that 
unfolded themselves in the midst of the people. 
At the saine time, thanks to the great varicty of 
entrances upon the scene made by the writing 
prophets of whose literary activity more extensive 
remains have come down to us, we inust, evon in 
the matter of poetical form, distinguish a number 
vf possibilities which show a marked divergence 
from one another, 

(a) The prophet may adopt the poetical forms 
current in other social circles, and come forward 
himself as a poet, thus playing a strange part, as 
in the extremely frequent prophetical laments (cf. 
above, i. J, da), or the isolated mnurriage-song, Is 5" 
(cf. above, ii. B, a). But, even apart from these 
special cases, later prophecy has a special fondness 
for interrupting a prophctical address by songs, 
whether these are sung by the prophet himself, as 
happens with special frequency in Deutero-Isaiah, 
or are put into the mouth of other persons, as 
happens repeatedly in Is 24-27, and as has been 
done by a redactor in Is 12. In all these instances 
the language necessarily follows the laws of strictly 
poetical composition, because it attaches itself to 
fixed forms taken as a model. 

(0) The prophet may communicate Divine oracles, 
which he has himself received. Here again strict, 
measured form is natural. 

(c) The pro yhet may speak in his own name, 
taking for his ee and expanding, Divine oracles. 
Betwixt these last two possibilities the great mass 
of prophetical passages continually oscillates ; and 

* Of., for the origin of earlicr and later prophecy, the present 


writer’s American Lectures, The Iteligion af Israel to the Exile, 
New York and London, Putnam, 1899, Lect. lil. and iv, 
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transition eases occur, in which it is impossible 
to draw the boundaries sharply. 

(d) The prophet nay himselt tell of his entrance 
upon office and what happened in connexion with 
it, such as the conversations he held. To this 
category belong, for instance, the accounts of 
visions such as we have in Am 7ff., the appear- 
ances beheld by an Ezekiel or a Zechariah, etc., 
but no less the experiences of Hosea (chs. 1-3), not 
to speak of the little Book of Isaiah, whose kernel 
is the story of the prophet’s meeting with king 
Ahaz (6'-9°), and some things related of Jerenriah 
(e.g. 18"), 

(e) Another author may tell about the prophet in 
such a way that the latter becomes the hero of the 
story. In such instances it is relatively indifferent 
if oceasionally it is the prophet who speaks of him- 
self in the third person, but this is scarcely a likely 
vontingency. ‘l'o this last category belong Am 7", 
Is 20, and in a much less degree chs. 36-39, but, 
above all, large sections of the Book of Jeremiah, 
particularly from ch. 26 onwards. If these last- 
named sections at last expand into a life of Jere- 
nuiah, nay, into a history of his times, if Is 36-39 
was mainly taken from a popular work of history 
and appended to the older Book of Isaiah, it is 
evident that we have now reached the sphere of 
prose pure and simple. But even in these sections 
there are prophetical discourses which by a stretch 
my be said to lead us back to the realm of poetry. 

Besides, personal endowments must be taken 
into account. One might have the full conscious- 
ness of a call to the prophetic oflice and yet be no 
born poet. Then it might happen that at one 
time the prophet would put on the unwonted poetic 
harness and go earnestly to work for a while, only 
to relapse presently into heedleussness, while at 
another time he would disdain to use it at all and 
would employ prose. Something of this kind inay 
be observed, for instance, in Kezekiel. 

Under such conditions the literary form in the 
prophetic writings continually vacillates to and fro, 
and we meet also with transition forms betwixt 
prose and poetry, which it is diflicult to class with 
certainty. ‘The possibility of a careless treatment 
of poetical rules, giving rise to an imperfect type 
or mixcd species of discourse, is open to Hebrew as 
well as to any othor language, nay, it les nearer 
to hand in it than in anany other languages. ‘The 
stichic structure only needs to be neglected for the 
discourse to flow on with tolerable freedom from 
restraint, while the parallelisin is retained as far 
as possible and by its peculiar undulating progress 
always makes itself felt. Grimme (Z2DMG, 1897, 
p. 683f.) is wrong, then, when he rejects i tuto 
the idea of a ‘rhythmic prose’; the dilemma by 
which he attempts a reductio ad absurdwin of it 
is not cogent for those who do not accept his 
system. His argument fails in particular to do 
justice to the parallelism of the thought. lor 
an analogy to the above-nained mixed species, we 
may compare our own doggerel verse or rhymed 
prose. 

For the prophetical books, then, a sliding scale 
must be adopted, with many indefinable transi- 
tions, The poetical form will be most strictly 
observed in the cases described above under (a) 
und, a little less, (4); the prophet himself will move 
with more freedom in those included under (c); the 
instance cited under (d) will give ample scope for 
the intermixture of prose; finally, in the last case 
prose will be the form started with, which will only 
occasionally make way for poetry. Details would 
be out of pluce here. 

3. Artistic Poetry.—To this category belong in a 
certain sense the whole of the poetical books, for 
these were all either composed or collected in full 
view and with clear consciousness of their artistic 
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form. This took place, without exception, in later 
post-exilic times. But at the same time there is 
scarcely one of them which had not its roots in the 
ancient folk-poetry. Along with lyric poetry, the 
mome and the Wisdom literature occupy the 
orefront in this arena. 

(a) Lyric Poetry.—(1) The Song of Songs.—This 
belongs, as was pointed out above (p. 10), wholly 
to the realm of folk-poetry. It is a collection 
of popular wedding-songs, belonging to a late 
period. But it owed its retention in the Canon 
simply to the circumstance that it was taken 
to be an extremely ingenious allegorical poein 
with a religious meaning, and that its author 
was assumed to be Solomon. It is not an impos- 
sible suggestion that, because of this conception, 
the book underwent here and there editorial re- 
vision.* See, further, art. SoNG OF SONGS. 

(2) The Book of Lamentations.—Here, truly, 
poetry as an art rules, till artificiality is reached in 
the alphabetic arranzement. But this art is based 
on the einployment by the prophets of the popular 
lament for the dead, and is an imitation of the 
latter. A higher degree of art than that found 
in chs. 1. 2. 4 is present in ch. 3, which is meant 
to be, as it were, a central peak between the other 
chapters; ch. 5, again, is popular, and alien in 
subject and form from the rest.t See, further, art. 
LAMENTATIONS. 

(3) The Psalms.—In this collection we have to 
recognize the Teinple hymn-book of the post-exilic 
community, the religious lyric with artistic de- 
velopment. Only in a single instance has a secular 
song strayed into this company, namely Ps 465, 
also a wedding-song, but one of quite an artificial 
character. More frequent is guomic poetry, 
although with a decidedly religious eppaoe oR ; 
ef. eg. Psl. But even here the papa ar basis is 
not wanting. In its purest form this meets us in 
the collection known as the Pilgrim Songs, Pss 
120-137. Psalms outside the collection proper are 
found in Mab 3, which exhibits the same kind of 
titles and technical terms as mect us in the Psalms ; 
in 25S 22=Ps 18; inl S 2'° wrongly put in the 
mouth of Hannah; further, suitable to the situa- 
tion are Ex 15!-° (cf. above); the Song of Moses, 
Dt 32; [812. Perhaps also Nah 1 was originally 
an alphabetical psalm (see art. NAHUM for a de- 
fenee of this view). In the so-called Psalms of 
Svlomon (which see) there has come down to us, 
ulthough only in the Greek language, another 
sinall collection of psalms from the lst cent. B.C. 
The title ‘Psalms of Solomon’ expresses nothing 
more than that they are secondary, as compare 
with the canonical Psalms, which as a whole are 
attributed by tradition to David. 

On the titles found in the Book of Psalms see 
art. PSALMS, p. 153 ff. 

(6) The Wisdom Literature.—(1) The Book of 
Proverbs unites in itself gnomic poetry of the most 
diverse kinds and with the most varying degrees of 
development. The basis and the kernel (ehs. 10- 
22)", ak chs. 25-29) are supplied by the two-line 
mashal, which in form and contents is certainly 
the oldest structure of this species, and in its 
origin is Prag popular. To this were appended, 
towards the end, more elaborate species, apoph- 
thegms expressed at greater length, enigmatical 
ance amurierieal sayings, and finally (31'-#!) an 
alphabetical eulogy of the virtuous woman, At 
the beginning of the book (chs, 1-9) we have a 
connected series of pedagogical - philosophical 
didactic discourses, in which Wisdom and Folly 
perontied are introduced. For details see art. 

ROVERBS. 
(2) The Book of Job is based upon a popular 


* Of. the present writer's Comm., p. xxf. 
t Of. Kurzer Hdcomm. 


counterpart to Pr 1-9, as a 
poem, but has an essentially different point of 
view. 
stand high poetically ; both language and verse- 
structure leave much to be desired. See, further, 
ECCLESIASTES. 


Sirach. 
it stands higher as regards language and form; 
from the religious Stan 

if less original in its views. 
because recently a considerable part of its contents 


has been recovered in the original Hebrew (see 
SIRACH), 


to a close. 


story, and gives to the problem raised in this a 
new turn which it carries artistically through the 
conversations of chs, 3-428, The form adopted is 
essentially the same as is found in Pr 1-9, but the 


poct has succeeded in giving to this a lyric move. 
ment throughout, and has even cast the different 
speakers in so plastic a mould and kept them so 
well apart as to give rise to the appearance of a 
dramatic performance (cf. above, p. 9). 
any doubt, the Book of Job is the highest product 
of the poet’s art to be found in the OT, 
to a focus, as it were, ull that Hob. poetry could 
contribute, and stands out as one of the noblest 
poetical compositions of any age, or any people. 
See, further, art. Job. 


Beyond 
It brin 


(3) Qoheleth.—This book takes its place as a 
hilosophical didactic 


Belonging to a very late period, it does not 


(4) To the same species belongs the Book of 
This is probably older than Qoheleth, 


point it 1s more valuable, 


It concerns us here 


With this book we may a our survey 
. BUDDE. 


POISON (agp hémah, 5 times, Dt 32%, Job 64, 


Ps 58 140°; wks ré’sh, in Job 20%; LXX duds 
except in Ps 140°, where it is (és asin NT; Vulg. 
indignatio Job 6', caput Job 2016, furor Dt 32%, 
Ps 584, venenum Dt 32%, Ps 140°, Ro 3%, Ja 3%),— 
The commonest signification of hémdh is fury or 
the heat of anger, in which sense it occurs over 
100 times in the OT. In sume of these passages 
the ideas of anger and of poison are united, as in 
Is 5117-23, where the cup of God’s wrath is spoken 
of ; see also Job 21%, 
lates ‘fervent lips’ of Pr 26% by giftiger Mund. 
The Greek wor 
that part of human nature which is affected with 
passion or anger. 
that poison is a substance which causes fatal heat 
and irritation, and in nearly every instance in the 
OT the material referred to is the venom of ser- 
pents or scorpions; see Dt 32%-%, Job 64 20/8, ps 
58* 1408, and in the NT Ro 3%. 


er 25), etc. Luther trans- 


Ouués likewise primarily means 


The Hebrew idea is therefore 


Six Hreces of poisonous snakes occur in Pales- 
tine, Vipera Euphratica, V. Ammodytes, Dabcia 
xanthina, Echis arenicola, Naja Haje, the hooded 
cobra common in the southern border countries, 
but not often found in the cultivated tracts; 
und Cerastes Hasselquisti, the horned viper, very 
common, and often found lurking in hollows of 
the ground. Tristram has seen it in the imprints 
made on soft ground by camels. The Israelites 
were therefore well acquainted with the effects of 
poisonous wounds inflicted by these, as well as by 
the scarcely less dreaded centipedes and scorpions. 
In Egypt poison was likewise chiefly associated 
with serpent bites. In the Book of the Dead 
(c. 149, 1. 27ff.) the poison of the serpent Rtwk 
is called shmnt, which comes from a root which 
also means to be hot, or to produce fever. 

The natives of the neighbouring countries had, 
like most races of savage or semi-civilized man, 
learned to utilize this poison to render their darts 
and arrows more destructive. This was an ancient 
practice (cf. Odyssey, i. 261; Sou i 
574), and it is referred to in Job 6, 
has shown itself in the change of meaning in the 
word rogixés, possibly also in that of és, although 


it is now generally held that in its Homeric sense | 
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AS an arrow it is connected with the Sanskrit 
tshus, while in its Sophoclean sense as a poison, 
‘elra owlas éxOpads exldvns ids,’ it is related to the 
Sanskrit vishas. 

The poison of insect bites is mentioned directly 
in Wis 16° and implicitly in other passages. The 
word ré’sh occurs 11 times, but is usually trans- 
lated ‘gall’ (‘venom?’ in Dt 32%, ‘poison’ in Job 
2038, ‘hemlock’ in Hos 10‘). It was most probably 
& poisonous plant, and one which communicates 
its bitterness and poisonous properties to water 
(Jer 84 95); but in the absence of more definite 
information it is not easily identified. Perhaps 
the poppy is the plant indicated (see GALL in vol. 
ii. 104), but the grapes of gall of Dt 32°? are most 
probably the frnit of Calotropts procera. 

Metaphorically, the intluence of evil speech is 
said to be the Renal poison of that unruly evil, 
the tongue, Ja 38 The forked tongue of the 
snake was believed to be the darter of its venom 
before the structure of the poison fangs was 
known; cf. Job 208 ‘he shall suck the poison of 
asps, the viper’s tongue shall slay him.’ 

he administration of poison internally for 
suicidal or homicidal purposes is not mentioned 
in NT or OT. In 2 Mac 10" there is, however, 
one instance given—that of the suicide of eatery 
Macron. Poisoning and sorcery were, as they still 
are in savaye and semi-savage countries, closely 
connected in ancient times and in the NT. Sor- 
cerers are called gappaxol, as in LXNX Ex 7" 9" 2218 
and eight other passages, as well as in Rev 218 
2215; and sorcery 18 ¢apyaxia in Gal 5%. Sorcery 
in the OT is, however, more directly connected 
with incantation, as implied by its root "wa. See 
MAGIC, vol. iii. p. 210. Josephus (Ané. XVII. iv. 1), 
in describing the death of Pheroras, says that the 
Arabian women were skilful in compounding 
poisons; but the art of poisoning was in ancient 
times much more commonly employed among Indo- 
European than among Semitic yas 

In the appendix to St. Mark’s Gospel (1678) one 
of the promises made to ‘those that believe,’ is 
that if they drink any deadly thing (@avdorusy v1), 
it shall not hurt them—a promise which, accord- 
ing to Papias (ap. us. 272 iii. 39), was fulfilled in 
the case of Joseph Barsabbas. 

The word ‘poison’ in English is borrowed from 
the French poison, which originally meant a potion 
or remedy. In the Roman de lu ose, 1, 2043, it is 
thus used— 

*Car ge sais par quel poison 
Tu serag tret & yarison’s 


but from the 13th cent. it has been used in English 
in the sense of a deadly drug. Sce the passage 
in Langtoft’s Chronicle, where he describes the 
administration of ‘puson’ to Ambrosius. This, 
though written in a sort of French, is the work 
of an Englishman; see also Britton, ed. Nichols, 
i. 34, where the word is spelled ‘ poysoun.’ 

For notes on the history of poisons in ancient 
times see Schulze, Diss. sistens toxicologiam veterum 
anes venenatas describentem veteribus cognitas, 
Talc, 1788. A. MACALISTER, 


POLE.—The brazen serpent was displayed upon 
a pole (Nu 2129 AV, the only occurrence of the 
word ‘pole’ in the Bible). The Heb. is 0) (LXX 
onpetov), Which appears to mean primarily ‘a flag- 
staff,’ and is used in a transferred sense for tho 
banner itself. RV tr. ‘standard.’ See, further, 
art. BANNER. 


POLL.—The poll (of Teut. origin, Scotch pow) is 
the head, especially its rounded back part. ‘Thus 
Shaks. Hamlet, tv. v. 196—‘ All flaxen was his 
poll’; and Bacon, Essays, p. 122, ‘ Not the hundred 
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poll will be fit for an helmet.’ The word is thence 
used in very early English for the person, a8 Piers 
Plowman, % xi, 57, ‘Pol bi pol’=individually. 
A poll-tax is a tax on each person, and a poll or 
solinig is a census or record of persons. The 
subst. is used in AV only in the phrase ‘by the 
poll’ (Nu 3) or ‘by their polls’ (Nu 1% 1% %. 33, 
1 Ch 23% 4), Cf. Shaks. Corzoéd. II. iti. 9— 
‘Tlave you a catalogue 
Of all the voices that we have procured 
Set down by the poll?’ 

The Heb. word is always nbsba gulgoleth, which in 
the places where it is rendered ‘ ol > as well as in 
Ex 1616 (AV ‘ for every man,’ AVm ‘by the poll or 
head,’ RV ‘a head’) and 38% (AV x bekah for 
every man,’ AVm ‘a poll,’ RV ‘a head’) means 
the head or the person in counting, taxing, etc., 
but elsewhere means the head as severed from the 
body (2K 9®, 1 Ch 10?°), or the skull as broken 
with a stone (Jg 9°). The idea in the Heb. word 
as in the Eng. is roundness.* 

To ‘poll the head’ is to make it look more 
rounded by cutting off the hair. The expression 
occurs in 28 14% ¢r (Heb. (nd3] in Piel, usually tr. 
‘to shave’) and Ezk 44° (Heb. 003, its only oceur- 
rence); and ‘to poll’ by itself in Mic 1° ‘Make 
thee bald and oll thee for thy delicate children’ 
(Heb. 13, usually to ‘shear’). Cf. Wyclif’s (1388) 
tr. of Job 1°° *‘Thanne Joob roos, and to-rente his 
clothis, and with pollid heed he felde doun on the 
erthe’; and 1 Co 115 (1380), ‘ Forsoth ech womman 
prelynie, or POP ACE Y IDES: the heed not hilid, 
defoulith hir heed; forsoth it is oon, as yif sche 
be maad ballid, poliid, or clippid,’ 

In Jer 9*8 25°3 4999 RV chanyes ‘that are in the 
utmost corners’ into ‘that have the corners of 
their lair polled,’ in accordance with AVm. See 
HLAIR, vol. 11. p. 284°. J. WASTINGS. 


POLLUTION.—See PURIFICATION. 
POLLUX.—See DioscuRl. 
POLYGAMY.—See MARRIAGE, 
POLYTHEISM.—See Gop, and IDOLATRY. 


POMEGRANATE (jim vtmmén, pba, granatum), 
—There can be no doubt of the identity of this tree. 
Its Arab. name, rummdn, is plainly of the same 
origin. Its botanical name is Punica Granatum, 
L., of the order Granatew. It is 10-15 feet high, 
with oblong lanceolate deciduous leaves, a woody- 
leathery top-shaped calyx, five to seven scarlet 
petals, very numerous stamens in several rows, 
and an ovary with two tiers of cells, three in the 
lower and five in the upper tier. The fruit is apple- 
shaped, crowned by the lobes of the woody calyx, 
yellowish or brownish, with a blush of red, and 
contains very numerous angular seeds, surrounded 
by a jaiey pulp. It grows wild in N. Syria and 
possibly in Gilead. The fruit is of two varieties, 
the sweet and the acid: The pomegranate is 
pores mentioned in the Koran as one of the 
trees of Paradise. It is constantly alluded to in 
Arab stories. 

The Scripture allusions to the pomegranate are 
also frequent. The spies brought pomegranates 
(Nu 13%). The Israelites in the wilderness of Zin 
(Nu 20°) lamented the pomegranates of Egypt, 
along with its figs and vines. Moses, in recounting 
the good things of Canaan, did not forget them 
(Dt 8°). Saul abode under a pomegranate tree 
(18 147), Solomon compares the temples of his 
bride to a piece of the fruit (Ca 4*), and her whole 
person to an orchard of them (v.}*), The beautiful 


* This perhaps explains the name Go.gorua, ‘the place of a 
skull,’ Mt 2733, Mk 1522, Lk 2888 (RV), Jn 1917, 
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flower is alluded to (6! 714), and the juice or wine 
as a beverage (82), The withering or barrenness 
of this tree was a sign of desolation (JI 1, Hag 
919) The fruit was embroidered (Ex 28"), an 
seulptured (1 K 7!8, etc. ). 
on the Egyptian monuments. It is mentioned in 
Sir 45°. Numerous places were named from this 
tree, as Rimmon (Jos 158), Gath-rimmon (21%), 
En-rimmon (Neh 11”). The por Lene i8 as 
extensively cultivated and as highly prized now 
as in ancient times. The beautifully striped pink 
and crystal grains are shelled out, and brought to 
table on plates. ‘The acid sort is served with 
sugar. Rose-water is sometimes sprinkled over 
the grains. ‘The juice of the acid sort is sweetened 
as a beverage, and also used in salads. The rind 
is used in tanning. It is also a powerful anthel- 
mintic, principally against the tape-worm. A 
knife used in cutting the rind turns black, as does 
also the section of the rind, from the formation of 
tannate of iron. G. E. Post. 


It was also sculptured 


POMMEL (from Old Fr. pomel, dim. of pomme ; 
Lat. pomum, an apple) is the tr. in 2 Ch 414% 18 of 
nbs guldah, which in the parallel passage, 1 K 
7al bis 42, ig tr. ‘bowl.’ RV gives ‘bowl’ in 2 Ch 
also. The reference is to the ‘ bowl- or globe-shaped 
portion of capitals of the two pillars in the temple’ 
(Oxf. Heb. Lex.), 80 that pommel (which like the 
Heb. word contains the idea of roundness) is not 
unsuitable. Wyclif uses the word, not only of the 
round end of the handle of a sword, but of the 
whole handle, Jy 3° ‘the pomel (1388 ether Ailée) 
folwide the yren in the wound.’ In Pr 25” (1388) 
he uses it in the orig. sense of an apple, ‘A goldun 
pomel (Vulg. mala aurea) in beddis of silver is he 
that spekith a word in his time,’ 


POND.—See POOL. 
PONTIUS PILATE.—See PILATE. 


J. HASTINGS. 


PONTUS (IIévros) was a name used in a vague 
and loose way to designate certain large tracts of 
country in the north-castern part of Asia Minor 
adjoining the Black Sea (which was often called 
by the Greeks ‘the Sea’). Originally, the name 
was applied to all or any part of the Black Sea 
coasts ; and the Attic orators regularly use it of 
the Taurie Chersonese (Crimea) and the Cimmerian 
Bosporus ;* and cont BUNS late writers also, 
such as Trogus, Diodorus, etc., sometimes appl 
the name to those remote parts. Herodotus, vil. 
95, on the other hand, speaks of the Greeks 
of Pontus contributing 100 ships to the fleet of 
Xerxes in 480 B.c., obviously meaning the south 
Euxine coasts in general; and Xenophon in the 
Anubasis uses it of the eastern parts of the south 
coast. The term, as thus applied, was rather a 
mere description than a “oul name. It was only 
at a late period, and through political circum- 
stances, that ‘Pontus’ began to have a definite 
sense as & geographical name. 

i. THE FIRST KINGDOM oF PonTUs.—In the 
confusion that followed on the death of Alexander 
the Great, an adventurer named Mithridates 
managed to found a new state beyond the Halys 
in north-eastern Asia Minor, about B.c. 302. He 
assumed the title of king probably towards the 
end of B.c. 281, and was afterwards known as 
Ktistes, ‘the Founder.’ In later times the vanity 
of the dynasty descended from him invented the 
story of a legendary kingdom in older times, ruled 
by a Persian noble tamily ; but that older kingdom 
rests on no historical basis. The kingdom ruled 
by the Mithridatic dynasty was, to a great extent, 


* Bosporus was the term which afterwards was employed to 
designate those regions when formed into a kingdom. 


part of the country previously called Pe ppapocis : it 
also included some of the mountain tribes near the 
Black Sea coasts, and part of Paphlagonia. But, 
as a political unity, it required a name. Polybius 
in the 2nd cent. B.C. called it ‘Cappadocia towards 
the Euxine,’ and Strabo mentions that some called 
it ‘Pontus,’ and some ‘Cappadocia towards the 
Pontus.’* Such elaborate numes could never estab- 
lish themselves in common use: Cappadocia was 
fixed as the name of the kingdom which included 
the centre and south of the country hitherto 
embraced under that title, and Pontus as the name 
of the northern kingdom which was ruled by the 
Mithridatie dynasty for 218 years, B.c. 281-63. 
The extent of the name varied according to the 
varying bounds of the kingdom, which was somc- 
times laryer (including Armenia Minor, etc.), some- 
times smaller. 

The meaning of the name Vontus changed in 
n.c. 64. It had previously designated a kingdom, 
and that kingdom in that year ceased to exist. 
The Romans then incorporated part of the former 
kingdom in the empire, constituting it along with 
BITHYNIA as the double province Bithynia et 
Pontus, which continued to exist with hard] 
altered limits for more than three centuries until 
the reorganization of the provinces by Diocletian. 

The rest of the old kingdom ot Pontus was 
broken up by Pompey into a number of parts, 
which were treated in diverse ways; several self- 
governing cities were constituted ; Comana was 
governed by a priest; Gazelonitis and Pontic 
Armenia were bestowed on Deiotarus, the Galatian 
chief and king. ‘The rapid vicissitudes of that 

art of Pontus in the following years cannot here 

e followed up in detail. harnaces, son of 
Mithridates the Great, had been made by Pompey 
king of Bosporus, ruling over the countries on the 
north-eastern coasts of the Euxine; but he took 
advantage of the civil wars to reinstate himself in 
his father’s realm of Pontus, till he was defeated 
by Ceesar in 3.c. 47. The kingdom of Pontus was 
reconstituted by Antony in B.C. 39, and given first 
to Darius, son of Pharnaces, and afterwards, in 
B.C. 36, to Polemon.t Polemon founded a dynasty 
of kings who ruled over Pontus until A.D. 63. 

li. HISTORY OF PONTUS IN NEW TESTAMENT 
TImMEsS.—The new Pontic dynasty touched Chris- 
tian history in several noteworthy ways; and it 
also was distinguished by coming into relationshi 
with the reigning emperors, Caligula and _ sti 
more nearly Claudius. The second wife of Pole- 
mon 1. was Pythodoris, daughter of Antonia and 
ane of Antony the Triumvir. Pytho- 
doris reigned as queen of Pontus in her own right 
after her husband’s death in B.C. 8 until some time 
after A.D. 21; but the history of the kingdom is 
quite unknown in her reign, and an interval seems 
to have occurred at her death. Her daughter 
Tryphana de in association with her own son, 
Polenen II1., during part of the reigns of Caligula, 
Claudius, and Nero. The one date which is certain 
is that Caligula ¢ made Polemon I. king of Pontus 
and Bosporus in A.D. 38. Previously, Tryphena 
seems to have lived for some time in Cyzicus, and 
she had married Cotys, king of Thrace (who died 
in A.D. 19). She perhaps retired to the neighbour- 
hood of Iconium at some time during the reign of 
Claudius. Her father, Polemon I., had at one 
time governed a kingdom or state in the south, 

* Karvedoxia 4 wipi rév Evgavey, Polyb. v. 43. 15 § wpée cu 
Tlévrw Kawwadoxia, Strab. p. 534. 

t Son of Zenon, the rhetor of Laodicea in the Lycus valley, 
see vol. fi. p. 86. 

¢ Caligula’s grandmother, Antonia, was half-sister of Try- 
phmwna’s grandmother. The first year of Tryphana and Polemon 
ended (according to the current Pontic year)in autumn 88; and 
their coins are known as late as their eighteenth year (ImMoof- 


Blumer in a . Numiem. xx. p. 268; Wroth, Cat 
Brit. Mue., Pontus, p. 47), a.D. 64-55. 
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containing Iconium and great part of Cilicia 
Tracheia ; and presumably some estates near the 
city may have remained in possession of the 
famnily.* The remarkable story contained in the 
Acta Pauli et Thecle mentions this queen Tryphsena 
&8 present at a pect imperial festival in Pisidian 
Antioch under the reign of Claudius, and calls her 
a relative of the emperor. She could hardly be 
present at that festival of the provincial cult of 
the emperor, unless she were resident in the 
southern part of the province Galatia (of which 
part Antioch was capital), or, perhaps, on the 
frontier in the Cilician kingdom, which was given 
to Polemon by Claudius in 41 (see below); and she 
Was a near connexion of the emperor Claudius, 
e ba t a 
whose mother was Antonia, half-sister of Try- 
phiena’s grandmother. 

The residence of Tryphwna near Iconium under 
Claudius can only have been temporary, as she 
appears with the title of queen on Pontic coins In 
the year A.D. 54-55, when Nero was emperor. 
According to the story (which is probably founded 
on fact) in the Acta above mentioned, she protected 
‘Theela, St. Pauls Tconian convert, and was con- 
verted to Christianity by her protégée. The name 
bee Ug evidently lasted in Christian tradition ; 
and we find a martyr Tryphiena at Cyzicus, which 
was at one time very closely associated with the 
queen (Act Senet, 3l Jan, p. 696). 

The dynasty of Polemon is also connected with the legends 
about the Apostle Bartholomew. According to one legend he 
preached in Bosporus, the kingdom of Polemon ., and from 
A.D. 38 to 41 of Polemouin: and afterwards in Annuenia Magna, 
where he suffered martyrdom in the city Ourbanopolis. Now 
Polemon u. reccived a Cilician kingdom in exchange for Bos- 
porus in A.v. 41; and the capital of that kingdom was Olba, 
a Hellenized form of a native name Ourwa or Oura, called also 
Ourbanopolis.f Wis brother Zenon was made king of Armenia 
Magna iu aA.b. 18 under the name of Artaxias. 

Another lezend makes Bartholomew preach in Lycaonia, or 
in Upper Phlirygia and Pisidia. Part of Lycaonia with [conium 
was ruled by Polemon 1, and tho inhabitants of Iconium con- 
siddred it a Phrygian city. The most probable foundation for 
this legend is that Bartholotmnew preached to the Phrygian tribe 
called the Inner Lycaones; see Ramsay, Cities and Biahoprics of 
Phrygia, pt. il. p. 709. A third legend transports the scene of 
Bartholomew's preaching to India, but still assigns the ame 
Polemios or Polymios to the king of the country, und Astreyes 
or Astyages to his brother; and these are evidently mere dis- 
tortions of the names Polenion and Artaxias, 

It seoins sy eee that so many links should have been 
forged by tradition conuceting the dynasty of Polemon with 
the early history of Christianity, unless there had been some 
historical reality out of which legend could draw its material. 
[6 would be out of place to fiivestigate the subject further 
here. ‘The discovery of the first traces of connexion was made 
by von Gutschinid in the Rhein. Museum, 1864, p. 170 (where 
he wrongly made Tryphiona the wife of Polemon). See also 
Lipsius, Apoeryphen A postelgeschichten, li. 2, p. 5518.5 Ramsay, 
Church in the Roinan Empire before 170, ch. xvi. and on the 
Polemon dynasty, Mommsen, Ephem. Epiaraph, ii. p. 250¥.; 
Hillin Mamism, Chron. 1809, p. 181 18.3 also many other recent 
papers quoted in thease works, 

In A.D. 63 the govermnent of Nero exme to 
the conclusion that the kinedom of Pontus had 
been raised to such a level of peace and order that 
it might safely be taken into the empire. The 
western part was incorporated as a region of 
Galatia, and the eastern part was Madd eat in 
Cappadocia (see below). Polemon i. still retained 
the title of king, with a kingdom in Cilicia Tracheia, 
where he presumably went to reside after A.D. 64. 

Polemon I. became connected with NT history 
in another way. In 41 the kingdom of Olba 
(including a large part of Cilicia ‘T'racheia) was 
given him by Claudins in exchange for Bosporus ; 
and he retained this Cilician kingdom at least as 
late as 68, for a coin of Olba bearing his name was 
struck under Galba (though he had lost the king- 
dom of Pontus in 63). Berenice, daughter of 
Herod Agrippa I. (Ac 12), sister of Herod Agrippa 1. 


“ee GALATIA, vol. ae 86 


{ On these names for Olba see Ramaay, Historical Geography 
of Asia Minor, p. 864, 


$ Dion Cass. 60. 8. Sce Gavatia, vol. if. p. 86f. 


(Ac 26), and widow of her uncle Herod of Chalcis, 
married Polemon, king of Cilicia, after inducing 
him through desire of her wealth to submit to 
circumeision; but she soon tired of him and 
abandoned him, whereupon he ceased to conform 
to the Jewish law.* This is evidently the same 
Polemon II. who was king of Pontus. Josephus 
does not mention the date; and above, in vol. ii. 
p. 860f., the view is stated (following Smith’s DB 
li. sv. ‘Pontus,’ and other authorities), that the 
marriage with Polemon was earlier than the inter- 
view of St. Paul with Berenice and her brother 
Agrippa. But that early date for the marriage is 
not certain, for Josephus speaks of Polemon as 
being king of Cilicia, and presumahly living there, 
when the marriuge occurred; and this implies a 
date after A.D. 63, for up till that year Polemon 
doubtless lived in Pontus, and would have been 
called king of Pontus rather than king of Cilicia. 
Berenice had been long a widow, as Josephus says, t 
when she married Polemon: now her husband, 
Herod of Chalcis, died in A.D. 48-49. 

Thus in the Ist cent. A.D. the name Pontus had 
two distinct meanings: it might denote either 
the kingdom of Polemon, or the Roman province 
united with Bithynia. Further, there were other 
two uses of the name in the Ist cent. after Christ 
which are revealed to us by inscriptions. The 
kingdom of Polemon, though called Pontus, did 
not embrace nearly all the old Mithridatie king- 
dom of Pontus, Apart from the Roman province 
Pontus, a great part of western Pontus had been 
attached to the province Galatia, one part in B.C. 2 
(with the cities Amasia and Scbastopolis), another 
in A.D. 35 (with the city Comana Pontica).t This 
district, then, had to be distinguished from Pontus 
the province and Polemon’s Pontus, und the method 
of distinction is clearly shown in many authorities : 
the province was called Pontus simply, Polemon’s 
Pontus was called Pontus Polemoniacus (a name 
which remained in use for centuries after the death 
of the last king Polemon), and the part included 
in the province Galatia was called Pontus Galati- 
cus, ‘Those names are used in Ptolemy's geography 
and in many inscriptions of the Ist and 2nd cents.: 
they may be compared with the division of Lycaonia 
during the same period into two parts, one ruled 
by king Antiochus and called Lycaonia Antiochiana 
or simply Antiochianna (a name that continued in 
use late in the 2nd cent. and occurs in Ptolemy), 
and one attached to the province Galatia and 
called Lycaonia Galatica or simply Vadarcnh xWpa 
(see LYCAONIA, and on another similar pair of 
parts see PHRYGTA), 

Still a fourth Pontus is mentioned by Ptolemy 
wnd in inscriptions, as Pontus Cappadocicus., ‘This 
included the regions that lay cast of Polemoniacus, 
between the Euxine Sea and Armenia ; and it had 
heen comprised in the dominions of Polemon L, 
Whose realm extended so fur os to embrace even 

sjosporus, Some modern authorities consider on 
account of the name Cappadocicus that it was 
not in the dominions granted to Polemon I. in 
A.D, 38. Queen Pythodoris had married Archelaus 
king of Cappadocia after the death of Polemon 1, 
wand there iy much obscurity as to the fate of the 
Pontic realm in the later years of the queen 
and immediately after her ath until A.D. 38 ; 
and the opinion has been held by some that the 
eastern regions were attached to Cappadocia and 
assigned specially to Archelaus, so that at his 
death in A.D, 17 Pythodoris continued to reign 
over only the western part of Polemon’s former 
kingdom. But this is very improbable ; for Bos- 
porus was included along with Pontus in the 


* Josephus, Ant. xx. vii, 3 
+ Tloaty Xpbvov imiynptiowae, XX. Vil. 38, 
t Gazelonitis must also be added, as stated above. 
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kingdom of. Polemon II, from 37 to 41, and if so, 
eastern Pontus also would naturally be comprised 
in his dominions. Moreover, Archelaus’ kingdom 
was made into a Roman province in A.D. 17, but 
Trapezus and Cerasus, two cities of Pontus Cap- 

adocicus (Trapezus being made capital of it by 

‘rajan), dated from A.D. 63 as era, and this era 
must according to analogy be interpreted as the 

ear when they were taken into the Roman Empire 
by being incorporated in a province. Now A.D. 63 
was the year when Polemon’s Pontic kingdom was 
tuken into the empire, and the cities of Pole- 
moniacus date from that year as era (so Zela and 
Neociesareia) ; hence Cerasus and Trapezus would 
seem to have been included in the kingdom of 
Polemon I1.; and if so, then presumably all Cap- 
padocicus was similarly included. The difference 
of name, Polemoniacus and Cappadocicus, in that 
case, probably began only in A.D. 63, and was due 
to the fact that the eastern half of the kingdom was 
attached to the province Cappadocia and named 
accordingly, while the western half was attached 
to the province Galatia, and retained its former 
name Polemoniacus in distinction from the older 
PontusGulaticus. An inscription, dating probably 
between 63 and 78, mentions Pontus Polemoniacus 
and Pontus Gualaticus as parts of the province 
Galatia ;* but does not mention Pontus Cap- 
padocicus, thus proving that the latter was not 
in Galatia; and, as we know that Trapezus by 
that time was Koman, Cappadocia is the only pro- 
vince to which it could have been attached. Such 
is the probable sequence of events. 

Subsequently, Pontus Galaticus and Polemoni- 
acus, after being included in the united provinces 
of Galatia and Cappadocia from about A.D. 78 to 
106, were attached permanently to Cappadocia, 
when the two provinces were again separated by 
Trajun. Such is the arrangement described by 
Ptolemy. Yct the three names, Pontus Galaticus, 
Polemoniacus, Cappudocicus, persisted, with their 
separate capitals, Amasia, Neocesurcia, Trapezus, 
implying that they were considered for adminis- 
trative purposes as distinct regions of the vast 

rovince of Cuppudocia, to which all three were 
1enceforward attached. 

iii, ‘THE NAME PONTUS IN THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT.— When the name Pontus occurs in the NT, 
what are we to understand by it amid this puzzling 
complicacy of three or evcn four distinct reviony, al 
bearing the name? As we have seen, tho simple 
name Pontus, without any qualifying epithet, was 
regularly employed to designate the Roman pro- 
vince united with Bithynia;f and the writers of 
the NT seem to have observed this rule of ordinary 
usage. In 1 P 1! Pontus is clearly the province. 
Few could doubt this; and Hort has proved it 
beyond all question in his Resa edition of 
part of the Epistle. Similarly, when the Jew 
Aquila, who bore a Roman name, is called a man 
of Pontus, Ac 18%, it is practically certain that the 

rovince Pontus is meant. The Roman name 

emands a Koman connexion. The suggestion 
that he was originally a slave from Pontus Pole- 
moniacus, Who had been set free in Rome, seems 
impossible, as the freedman would not retain his 
slave nationality: the statement that Aquila was 
aman of Pontus, implies a lasting an present 
characteristic. Equally TpeabAble is it that 
Pontus Galaticus 1s meant; for in the imperial 
system that district was merely a part of the pro- 
vince Galatia. In fact, there is practically no 


* CID iil, BUrBb 6818, with the remarks in Ramsay, His- 
torical Geography of Asia Minor, p. 263. 

t Except, of course, where the context imposed another 
sense without any need for a distinctive epithet. Kosvdy Tlevrov 


on coins of Neoosareia the capital of Polemoniacus means only 

that region: similarly, on coins of Zela rot Tlévee. 

Diéyseu on coins of Amasia means Pontus Galatious, 
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doubt that the intention in Ac 18? is to state that 
Aquila, though in recent time resident in Rome, 
was & provincial from Pontus, and not one who 
originally belonged to the city. The question 
then arises whether Aquila was a civis Lumanus 
of the province Pontus (as St. Paul was a civis 
Romanus of the province Cilicia). That, how- 
ever, is impossible, for he ranked to the Romans 
asa Jew, not a8 a Roman: the edict of Claudius, 
Ac 18?, would not have applied to him if he had 
been a Roman either by birth or as the freedman 
of a Roman master ;* but, being a Jew by nation, 
a provincial residing in Rome, he was expelled by 
the terms of the edict. 

The ‘remaining case is not so clear. In Ac 2° 
among the Jews and proselytes in Jerusalem at 
the Feast of Pentecost are mentioned ‘dwellers in 
Judea and Cappadocia, Pontus and Asia.’ That 
list presents many difficulties, and is probably not 
composed by the author of Acts, but quoted by 
him from an older authority to whom he was 
indebted for the account of an incident which he 
himself had not seen (see PHRYGIA, vol. iii. p. 867). 
Hence it is not possible to say whether Pontus there 
means the Roman province united with Bithynia, 
or the whole country with its three distinct 

arts. But the former is much more probable, 
or Jews tended to prefer the peaceful and civilized 
countries, finding them ach more suitable for 
trade and residence; and therefore it is exceed- 
ingly unlikely that there were many, if any, Jews 
in Polemoniacus in the year A.D. 29 or 30. Pontus 
Galaticus with the great city of Amasia would be 
more likely to contain Jews. But there is no 
eerie of reaching certainty about that unaus 
and peculiar passage; and, being unique, it is lesa 
important. . 

iv. SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY IN Pontrus.—The 
Churches of Pontus addressed by St. Peter (1 P 1') 
were evidently mainly composed of converted 
pagans. When that Epistle was composed, it 
must be concluded that Christianity had alread 
taken strong root in Pontus, as contrasted with 
its feeble hold on LYCIA and PAMPHYLIA, which 
are not addressed in the Epistle.t Pontus Jay so 
far from the earliest lines of the Christian propa- 
ganda that the strength of the new religion in it is, 
certainly, to be regarded as an argument in favour 
of a date later than A.v. 64.t It is highly probable 
that Christianity spread thither by sea fon the 
Asian coasts, and even from Rome (as Hort in 
the remarkable essay appended to his posthumous 
edition of 1 Peter is inclined to believe), for it 1s im- 
probable that any missionary movement occurred 
at so early a dafe on the lines leading north from 
Syria or Cilicia through the barbarous lands of 
Cappadocia and Pontus Polemoniacus, Thus it 
was the cities of the Ora Pontica or Pontic coast 
lands which earliest received the new religion ; 
and probably Amastris was its chief centre at first. 
By A.D. 111-113 it had spread so strongly in the 
»rrovince Pontus that Pliny, governor of Bithynia et 

ontus, When making a progress through Bencna 
wrote to Trajan Zp. 96 (probably from Amastris, 
where he wrote the following letter, 98), giving a 
remarkable account of the spread of Christianity. 
He says that many persons, men and women, of all 
ages and every rank in the state, not merely in the 
Brest cities, but also in the villayes and on farm 
ands, were affected by the new superstition, the 
temples were to a great extent deserted, the sacri- 
ficial ritual had been for a long time interrupted, 


* Many excellent authorities, in defiance of this obvious 
and inevitable fact, regard him as a freedman. See Sanday- 
Headlam, Romans, 3 418 ff. we 

+ The failure of Cilicia is due to ite being part of the pro- 
vince Syria-Oilicia, and not included in the special group of 
provinces contemplated, viz. Asia Minor. 

¢ See The Church in the Roman Empire before 170, p. 284. 
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and few persons were found to buy animals for 
sacrifice. This state of the province was of long 
standing (dix), and some wis were accused de- 
clared that they had abandoned Christianity 20 
or 25 years ago.* Hence we cannot believe that 
less than 40 to 50 years had elapsed since the 
evangelization of the province began. While it 
is evident that Pliny 1s speaking of the province 
in general, it is noteworthy that it was in Pontus 
that he finally became so strongly impressed with 
the evil, and wrote to Trajan for ndvice about, it. 
Towards the middle of the 2nd cent. Lucian con- 
firms the testimony of Pliny (not that any confir- 
mation is needed to establish the truth of that 
official report), alluding incidentally to Pontus, the 
native country of Alexander the impostor of Abo- 
nouteichos, as ‘filled full with Epicureans and 
atheists and Christians’ (Alex. 25). Like Phrygia, 
Pontus appears in the 2nd cent. as a region where 
Christianity was so strong that its history was no 
longer that of a militant religion against paganism, 
but rather of a contest of sect against sect. ‘The 
heretic Marcion was born at Sinope in Pontus about 
120. Aquila, the translator of thie OT into Greek, 
was also a native of Pontus. 

From the coast: lands of the province, however, 
Christianity spread inlund only slowly.  Incident- 
ally we observe here that it is necessary to distin- 
guish carefully between the different meanings of 
the name Pontus, for neglect to do so las led some 
good scholars into needless difliculties, Thus, when 
Gregory Thaumaturgus was made bishop of Neo- 
cesareia in Pontus about A.p. 240, he is said to 
have found only seventeen Christians in the 
country ;+ and, though no reliance can be placed 
on the exact number, still a clear tradition, doubt- 
less trustworthy, is implied that Gregory had gone 
to a practically payan country. This has been 
often set in opposition to the facts implied in 1 P 
ltand in Pliny. But Gregory preached in Pontus 
Polemoniacus, whose capital was Neocesureia, 
while the older authorities speak of the province ; 
and the contrast between the rapid spread in the 
one and the failure in the other is due to the 
tendency of the new religion to be restricted to 
the imperial bounds, to prefer civilized regions to 
uncivilized (Polemoniacus being remote and back- 
ward compared to the province), and to flourish 
best in districts where there had long been a strony 
Jewish element to prepare the soil. 

Still the inner mile of Pontus appear to have 
been Christianized to a considerable extent during 
the 3rd cent. by the work of Gregory Thaumaturgus 
and other Jess famous missionaries. Such martyrs 
as Theodorus Tiro at A masia, ’heodorus the Soldier 
at Heraclcopolist and Kukhaita, with many others,$ 
are mentioned in the Jatest persecutions under Dio- 
cletian, Maximian, and Licinius. Before the time 
of Constantine the ecclesiastical system in all the 
districts of Pontus had been organized to a very 
considerable degree of completeness, not indeed 
so perfectly as in Pisidia and Lycaonia, but more 
thoroughly than in Galatia (see GALATIA, vol. ii. 
p. 85). lor example, Hicrocles gives a list of five 
cities in Pontus Polemoniacus, and three of these 
were represented at the Council of Nicwa in A.p. 
825. But, asa whole, the evidence points to the 
3rd and even the 4th cents. as the period when 
Christianity spread through inner Pontus, while 

* Viginti quoque, editio prince na, vIginti Quingte, conjecture. 
t Gregory Nyss. Vit. Greg. Thaw. xivi. pp. 899, 054 (ed. 
Mine) 

} Wrongly called Heracleia in the extant Acta (the best 
boing the Armenian, translated by Conybeare, Montonents of 
Early Christianity, p. 224): it bore the double name Scbasto- 
Role erocles rolls, and was not for from Eukhaita; see Acta 
anctorum, 7 Keb. vol. ii, pp. 28, 891. 

§ In the Martyrolog. Hieronym., the martyrs’ names are often 


very corrupt (see Duchesne’s Index, é.vv. Amasia, N eocmsaren, 
Sebastia) ; see also the Syriac Martyrology, 18th Aug. 


the Ist and 2nd cents. were the time when the sea- 
coast, 7¢. the province Pontus, was evangelized. 
Hence it is on the coast, at Sinope, that we find an 
early martyr, like Phocas the bishop of Trajan’s 
persecution. * 

About A.D. 295 Diocletian reorganized the pro- 
vincial system and broke up the large provinces. 
The Pontic districts were then campletel re- 
arranged. The province Pontus was partitioned 
between Paphlagonia and Diospontus. ‘he latter, 
which was afterwards named Helenopontus, after 
the mother of Constantine, contained also parts of 
Paphlagonia, Pontus Galaticus, and Polemoniacus. 
Pontus Polemoniacus retained its name, but was 
reduced in size, losing Zela to Diospontus, and 
Sebasteia to Armenia Minor. Pontus Galaticus 
disappeared entirely, losing Aimusian, ete., to Dios- 
pontus, Sebastopolis-Heracleopolis to Armenia 

linor, Comana, ibora, and Zela to Polemoniacus, 
and probably some parts to Galatia the Byzantine 
province. ‘The ecclesiastical oryanization followed 
this new arrangement. . M. RAMSAY. 


POOL is the tr™ in OT of three Heb. words.— 
1. Dix ’dgam, ‘pond’ of stagnant or muddy water, 
from (01x) to be troubled or muddy. The ‘ponds,’ 
RV ‘pools, of Egypt (ox 7}® 8° dihpuyes, paludes), 
were probably the sheets of staypnant water left by 
the inundation of the Nile. In Ps 107 114% the 
word is rendered ‘standing water,’ RV ‘a pool of 
water’ (Afuyn, stagnum); in Is 144 3574138 42! © pool? 
or ‘pools’ (20s, pilus, stagnum); and in Jer 5132 
it is put for ‘reeds,’ or reedy places (cverdéuara, 

aludes). In Is 19”, whilst the Vuly. renders by 
acuna, the LXX has ¢vdos, ‘beer’ (sce art. FISH- 
Poor). 2. NPP mikveh, or MPH mikvah; a place where 
waters flow together, from mp (Niph, assemble’). 
The word is tr¢ ditferently upon each occasion of 
its use. In Gn 1? it is ronerell the ‘yathering 
together’ (of the waters) when the earth and the 
seas were created (74 cvoréuara, congregationes 
[wguarum)), In Ex 7 the ‘pools,’ RV ‘ponds’ 
(rd &Xn, lacus), of Egypt were probably reservoirs 
for the storage of water, as opposed to the stagnant 
water dgam) left by the inundation, In Lv 11° it 
is translated ‘plenty,’ RV ‘pathering’ (of wuter) 
(cuvaywyy, congregatio [vyuaram)), In Ts 22" the 
‘ditch,’ RV ‘reservoir’ (tdwp, Zacus), made between 
the two walls at Jerusalem appears to have been 
formed by damming up the valley. 

3. nara bérckhah, a ‘pool,’ or an ‘artificial tank’ ; 
henee the Arabic dirket, and the Spanish al-berca. 
The LAX generally tr. the word by coAuu8 Opa, but 
in four instances (28 218 413, 1 J¢ 2238, 2 1 20”) by xpyen 
and in one (Ca 74) by Aluey, The Vulgy, has pésrina 
and once (Neh 2") agueductus. In the N'T (Jn 
57 * 797) KodkupBndpa is used. In Ps 84°, where the 
dural occurs, AV reads ‘filleth the pools,’ whilst 
~V has ‘covereth it with blessings’ (1.e. béradkAdth 
instead of bérékhéth); with this may be compared 
the ‘valley of Berachah,’ cords edroylas, vadlis bene- 
dictionis, 2 Ch 20°, 

The pools were formed by building a dam across 
a valley, or by excavation ; and they were supplied 
by surface drainage, by springs, or by water 
brought from a distance by conduits. They 
allowed the water to deposit any sediment it con- 
tained; and they were often connected with 
aqueducts and baths. They also frequently sup- 
plied water for irripation, and were open to the air, 
Lhe pools near towns were usually rectangular in 
form, and had their sides lined with water-tight 
cement. They were sometimes surrounded by 
porticoes (¢roal), in which bathers undressed them- 
selves and lounged before or after bathing. The 

* The best Acta are the Armenian in Conybeare’s Monuments 


of Early Christianity, p. 103; see also Acta Sanctorum, July 14. 
vol. ili. p. 600 ff. 
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pool of Siloam had four such porticoes, and 
remains of them have been found by excavation ; 
Bethesda, which was a double pool, had five 

orticoes (Jn 5%), one on each of the four sides, 
and the fifth in the middle between the two pools. 

Pools are mentioned in the Bible at Hebron (2S 
412), Gibeon (25 2!%), Samaria (1 K 22°), and Hesh- 
bon (Ec 2°); and in general terms in Is 14% 19° 
and Nah 2°. At or near Jerus. there were several 

ools ; the Upper P. (2 K 18!", Is 78 36?) ; the Lower 
f (Is 22°); the Old P. (Is 22"); the King’s P. (Neh 
214); the P. of Siloah, RV Shelah (Neh 3"), appar- 
ently the same as the P. of Siloam (Jn 97); the 
‘P, that was made’ (Neh 3'8); ‘a’ P., RV ‘the’ P. 
made by Hezekiah (2 K 20”); and the P. of 
Bethesda (Jn 5% *7), Josephus also mentions the 
Serpents’ P. (BJ v. iii. 2); Solomon’s P. (BJ V. iv. 
2); the P. Amygdalon, and the P. Struthius (BJ 
v, xi. 4). Many of the ancient pools may still be 
seen in Palestine. The best known are those at 
Hebron and Jerusalem, and the ‘ pools of Solomon,’ 
near Bethlehem, which are SGaanily the ‘ pools of 
water’ (Ec 28) that Solomon constructed to irri- 
gate his gardens and orchards. These pools 
are three in number, and they have been formed 
by building solid dams of masonry across the 
valley of Urtas. They have a total capacity of 
44,147,000 gallons, and are so arranged that the 
water from each of the higher pools can be run 
off into the one immediately below it. The water 
was conveyed to Jerusalem by a conduit. 

C. W. WILSON. 

POOR.—1. This word, especially when it repre- 
sents the Heb. ‘3y, is used sometimes with a semi- 
religious connotation, the nature of which it is the 
object of the present article to explain. In order 
to understand the term satisfactorily, it is neces- 
ay to bear in mind the meaning of the cognate 
verb, Heb. 13x, Arab. ‘and (and”). The Arab. ‘and 
means ¢0 be lowly, submissive, obedient, especially 
by becoming a captive, and so the ptep. 1s often 
used simply in the sense of a captive*: the Heb. 
ay means analovously to be humbled, Is 314 (RV 
‘abase himself’), in the causative con). to humble, 
mishundle, esp. by depriving of independence, or 
liberty, or recognized rights (EV anally afflict’): 
cf. Gn 166 (RV ‘ dealt hardly’), Jg 19% (‘humble’), 
—in both, parallel with ‘do to her (them) that 
which is goud in thy (your) eyes,’ Gn 31 (of the 
maltreatment of wives by a husband), Ex 222% 3 
(of the ill-treatment of a widow or orphan), Jg 
16°: & 1 (of ill-using Samson) ; and often of the ill- 
treatment of a nation in bondage, as Gn 15* (| ‘ to 
serve’), Ex |): (cf. v.33 ‘make to serve’); see 
also 28 7!° (Ps 8973), Ps 945. + 

2, The subst. ‘dnt (EV mostly ‘afllicted,’ or 
‘ poor’) thus means properly one humbled or bowed 
down, especially by oppression, gepEvalen of 
rights, ete., but also, more generally, by mis- 
fortune: as the persons thus ‘humbled’ would 
commonly be the ‘ poor,’ the term came to denote 
largely the class whom we should call the ‘ poor,’ 
and ‘poor’ is thus one of the conventiona] render- 
ings of the word: it must, however, be remem- 
bered that ‘dni does not really mean ‘poor,’ and 
that while in the English word ‘poor’ the pro- 
minent idea 1s the poverty of the person or persons 
so described, in the Heb. ‘dni the prominent idea 
is that of the ill-treated, or the miserable: in 
other words, the ‘dni, while often, no doubt, a 
person in need, was primarily a person suffering 
some kind of social disability or distress. 


8. wv) rash, ia the Heb. word which expresses distinctively 


the idea of poverty ; but this occurs only 1 8 1823, 2 121. 3.4, 
Ps 823 (RV ‘destitute'), Kc 414 68, and 16 times in Proverbs. 


* See Rahlifs, jy und yy in den Psalmen, 1892, pp. 67-69. 
t Comp. the cognate subst. ‘dni, state of being humbled or 
ed down, EV ‘affliction,’ Gn 1611 3143, Ex 87. 17, Ig 4810 al, 


It is worth noticing (Rahlfs, p. 75) that ‘dehir, ‘rich,’ never 
appears as the opposite of ‘ani, while it is the true antithesis of 
rash (2 8 121.2 4, Pr 1420 1823 222. 7 286), 

‘Poor’ ig also sometimes the tr. of ‘ebyin 
often that of dal (prop. thin, reduced, feeble); cf. Driver, 
Parallel Psalter, Pp. 450, 462. 'Hbyon is once o pose to 
“ashir, Ps 492; and dal ia opposed to it 6 times, Ex 8015 Pr 1y15 
v216 2811 Ry gl, 

It is to be regretted that there is no English word which 
would both suit all the passages in which ‘dni occurs, and 
also indicate its connexion with ‘dnah, ‘inndh, and ‘dni. 

4. In the laws of Ex 2275, Lv 19! (=23%), Dt 
151! 241% M18, now, ‘Gt is used as a purcly colour- 
less designation of the persons whom we should 
describe as the ‘poor.’ But in the prophets and 
poetical books, me the Psalms, we see gradually 
other ideas attaching themselves to the term. 
Thus allusions are made, especially by the pro- 
pasts to the oppression of the ‘@neyyim, at the 
iands of a high-handed and cruel aristocrac 
(Am 8' [Ifeb. marg.], Is 3)* '© 10? 327 [Heb. mare. 
Kzk 16* (in Sodom], 18"? 22” ; Job 24% ® ¥*, Pr 30'4) ; 
so that they become the objects of special regard 
on the part of a righteous king (Jer 22", Ps 72% ¢ 12), 
or individual (Ezk 181”, Is 587, Zec 7, Ps 82%, Pr 222" 
31° % ; ef, Pr 1471 [Heb. text], Dn 4°’), and especi- 
ally of Jehovah (Is 14%, cf. v.; implicitly, also, 
in the other passages quoted). 


‘needy's and 


6. Comp. the allusions to the oppressions of the ‘needy’ 
(O°3°3%) in Am 26 41 612 84.6, Is 327, Jer 234 628 and elsewhere, 
and of the ‘reduced’ (o°>a, EV ‘poor’) in Am 27 41 61) 86, Is 
102 etc. (both words often in parallelism with ‘dniyyim); and 
the manner in which it is promised that they will be in a 
special degree under the protection of the ideal king (Ps 721. 
12.13, Ig 114), and that—like the ‘dniyyim in Is 1439—they will 
be the first to benefit, when society is regenerated, and J” 
establishes His ideal kingdom (Is 1430 254 291"), 


6. Soin Ps 18” God is spoken of as saving the 
‘afflicted (or humbled) people’ (yy oy), but as 
abasing the ‘haughty eyes’; and in Is 268, when 
the tyrannical city has been destroyed, it is men- 
tioned, as a special ground for satisfaction, that 
the'dni and the dallim may then tread unmolested 
over its ruins. ‘Ani is used also of Israel, suffering 
in the wilderness or in exile or war, and eavariled 
as implicitly or ideally righteous, and eliciting in 
consequence Jehovah's compassion, Ps 68", Is 41" 
4913 617! 541 cf. Hab 3%. In Zeph 3%? the ideal 
Israel of the future, who survive after the coming 
judgment has removed from Jerusalem the ‘proudly 
exulting’ ones, so that none will any more be 
‘haughty’ in God’s holy mountain, are character- 
ized as a ‘humbled and puor people’ (53) "3y oy), 
who will ‘take refuge’ in the name of J”, and (v.78) 
be free from all iniquity. Perhaps, indeed, the 
expression means also Israel generally in Is 26°. 

7. These passayes show that ‘dni (‘ afflicted,’ 
‘ poor’), asalso its frequent parallel ’ebydn (‘needy’), 
and, thongh SOmeane less distinctly, dal (EV 
also inostly ‘ poor’), came gradually to imply more 
than persons who were merely in some kind of 
social subjection, or material need: they came to 
denote the godly poor, the suffering righteous, the 
persons who, whether ‘ bowed down,’ or ‘ needy,’ or 
‘reduced,’ were the godly servants of Jehovah. 
It is evident that in ancient Israel, especially in 
later times, piety prevailed more among the 
humbler classes than among the wealthier and 
ruling classes: indeed the latter are habitually 
taken to task by the prophets for their crue] and 
unjust treatment of the former. In particular, as 
Rahlfs (p. 89) observes, ‘dn? acquired thus, not 
indeed a religious meaning, but a religious colour- 
ing. This colouring appears most frequently in 
the Psalms : note tle following passages, in which, 
if they are compared carefully with the context, 
it will become evident that the ‘aniyyim (fre- 
quently || with the ‘needy’) are substantially 
identical with those who are elsewhere in the 
same Psalms called ‘the godly,’ ‘the righteous,’ 
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‘the faithful,’ etc.: Ps 9!2 (Heb. text*; RV) 
10? % 9 13 (Heb. toxt *; RV) (comp. 9!° ‘those that 
know thy name’ and ‘that seek after thee,’ 10” 
‘the humble’ (see below)]; 125 [see v.! ‘the godly,’ 
‘the faithful’); 14% [v.» ‘for J” is his refuge’); 
1877 99% 9518 (*T am solitary and ‘dni’; cf. 69% 
8815), 34% 351-1 (delivered by J”), 37% (cf. v.12), 4017 
= 70° (‘I am ‘dn? and needy’; so 86! 109°), 741% 2 
102 tHe 10916 140!2 ; sce also Is 66%, Job 34 36% 1 (cf. 
the coynate subst. ‘dz, AV ‘trouble,’ or ‘ afflic- 
tion,’ in Ps 91% 2518 317 88 119%. 9 153) of the 
Psalmists’ own sullerings: also 44% 107! “), Most 
of these passages—indeed, except Ps 18”, probably 
all—are pust-exilic; and reflect the social and 
religious conditions of the post-exilic community : 
the religious ‘colouring’ of ‘énz, which had been 

reviously in process of acquisition, was then con- 
irmed. ‘The troubles of which the ‘dnt complains 
are, however, not poverty, but chiefly social and 
religious wrongs. 

8. rom ‘dni is to be carefully distinguished a 
word with which it has been sometimes very need- 
lessly confused, ‘andw., While ‘dnt means one who 
is ‘humbled’ or ‘bowed down’ by adverse external 
circumstances, ‘a42dw means one who is ‘humble’ 
in disposition and character, ‘humble - minded’ 
(Cheyne, OP, 98), or, to speak more specifically, 
one who Jows voluntarily under the hand of God, 
and is ‘submissive to the Divine will’ (Cheyne, 
Introd. to Is. 64f., 266). It thus, unlike ‘dz, has 
from the beyinning an essentially moral and re- 
ligious connotation. In AV and RV it is mostly 
rendered ‘meek’; but meekness is predicated of 
& person’s attitude towards other men, whereas 
‘dnadw denotes rather a man’s attitude towards 
God ; so that ‘humble’ would be the better render- 
ing. ‘Andw is less common than ‘dnt; it occurs in 
Nu 123 (of Moses); in the prophets, Ain 27 84 (Heb, 
text t), Is 114 29! 327 (Heb. textt) 62, Zeph 2?; inf 
the poet. books, Ps 98 (Heb. text t), 10!7 2276 25% 9 
34? 37!) (‘the humble shall inherit the earth’), 69°? 
76° 1478 149, and the Heb. margin of Pr 3™ (o posed 
to o'y> “scorners’), 16% (op sige to ‘the pron > cf, 
Sir 10'4 [Heb.]),—in all, of the ‘humble,’ either as 
victimized by wicked oppressors, or as the objects 
of Jehovah’s regard, and recipients of His sal- 
vation.§ ‘The cognate subst. ‘dndwdh occurs Ps 
1895 (of J”), 454) Zeph 2° (‘seek righteousness, 
seek humility’), Pr 15%=18)2 (‘before hunour is 
humility’), 224, 

9. The Heb. marg. (Keré) substitutes thrice (Am 84, Ig 327, Ps 
918) humbled (‘ poor’) for hwmble of the text (Kethibh) ; and tive 
times (Ps 912 1012, Pr 334 1421 1619) humble for humbled (‘poor’) 
of the text (A ethtvh),—in each case, it seems (cf. Rahlfs, p. 64 f.), 
deeming the correction to express an idea better suited to the 
context (in Am 84, Is 827, 1's 915 the parallel clause has needy ; 
in Pr 854 1619 Aumble forms evidently a juster antithesis to 
‘scorner’ and ‘proud’ than affiicted or ‘poor’). The correction 
{a certainly right in Pr 354 1619, probably also in Am 84; in the 
other passages it docs not seem to be necessary. 

10. The two terms which have been here dis- 
cussed seem, in fact, to have been two of the more 
rominent and distinctive designations of a party 
in ancient Israel, which appears to have first begun 
to form itself during the period of the later pre- 
exilic prophets, but which, during the Exile and 
subsequently, acquired a more marked and dis- 
tinctive character—the party, viz., of the faithful 
and God-fearing Israelites, who held together, and 
formed an ecclesiola in ecclesia, a8 Opposed to the 

*The Heb. marg. (Keré) has in these passages the humble 
(RVm ‘ meek’): see § 9. 

t The Heb. mary. Cdniyyé), followed by RV, yields, however, 
® more suitable sense here; it would also be better to read 
‘dninyé in 27 (cf. Is 102). 

t Heb. marg. (Keré) the poor ; see § 9. 

§ With Is 611 (LXX, wrongly, crex0s, and so in the quotation, 
Lk 418) cf. Mt 115= Lk 722, 

| Where ‘ride on on behalf of . . . meekness (humility) ’ means 
that the king addressed is to take the field on behalf of the 


humble against their proud oppressors (see Oheyne or Kirk- 
petrick, ad loc.). re si 
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worldly and indifferent, often aleo paganizing and 
versecuting, majority. The Psalms, especially the 
salms of ‘complaint,’ abound with allusions to 
these two opposed parties, the opposition between 
which seems to have been intensified in the post- 
exilic period, till it culminated, in the age of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, in the struggle between the 
nationalists and the Hellenizers. ‘The God-fearing 
party are described by many more or less synony- 
mous designations, such as ‘those that fear (or 
love) J”,’ ‘ those that seek (or wait for) J”,’ ‘the ser- 
vants of J”,’ the ‘ godly’ (Adsidia), the ‘righteous,’ 
etce.; from the point of view of their social con- 
dition they are specially the ‘dnzyyim or (to adopt 
the conventional rendering) the ‘poor,’ from the 
soint of view of their character they are the 
dnawim or the ‘humble.’ The party opposed to 
them are the ‘ wicked,’ the ‘ evil-doers,’ the ‘proud,’ 
the ‘haters,’ ‘enemies,’ or ‘persecutors’ of the 
Psalmists and their co-religionists, who are de- 
scribed as ‘seeking their life’ and ‘delighting in 
their hurt,’ ete., and as setting themselves in 
various ways to dishonour Jehovah, and bring 
reproach upon His servants (cf. Cheyne, JRL 
pp. 114-125).* The former party was that out 
of which a considerable number of the Psalms 
appear to have sprung, especially those which 
possess a representative character, and in which 
the Psalmist seoms to give expression not simply 
to his own experiences and spiritual emotions, but 
also to those of a circle of similarly cireumstanced 
godly compatriots. 
See, further, Gratz, Die Psalmen (1882), 20-87 (whose view, 
however, that the ‘dniwim were Levites, is not peopable) 
Isidore Locb, ‘La Littérature des Pauvres’ in REJ, 1890-02 
hes 40-42, 45, 46, 48), also published separately, Paris, 1892 
clever: exemplifies very fully the characteristics of the ‘ poor,’ 
especially in the Psalms, but exagyerates the idealism of the 
IIeb. poets, and also generalizes too freely); Rahlfs, op. cit. 
Hupfeld (on Ps 918) contended that ‘37 and 132 were used with- 
out any distinction of meaning, both signifying afflicted, with the 
collateral idea of humble; but this view is antecedontly improb- 
able, and not required by the facts.t Ges, (Thes,) treated both 
words as meaning properly afflicted, but regarded ‘dndw as 
having always the collateral idea of humble, meek. Recent 
scholars, as Delitzach and Oheyne (both on Ps 913), Lagarde, 
Mitth, 1, 81, Rahlfs, pp. 62-06, 73-80 (cf. Konig, Lyb. li, 184, 76), 
nore correctly distinguish ‘ani, ‘bowed down,’ from ‘dndw, 
‘one who bows hitnself,’—Del. and Cheyne, however, thinking 
also that, ag affliction is the school of humility, and a man may 
be ‘bowed down’ with consent of his own will, ‘dnt acquired 
secondarily the sense of ‘humble.’ It seems best, with Rahlfs, 
to keep the words entirely distinct: the ‘dniyyim were, no 
doubt, known to be also ‘humble,’ and so could be opposed to 
the ‘ proud,’ Ps 1827, or classed with the ‘stricken in spirit,’ Is 
664; but the fact is not expressed by the term used. It would 
be easier, if necessary, to read one word for the other, than to 
give one word the meaning of the other. The LXX preserves, 
on the whole, a consciousness of the distinction between the 
two words: the translators render ‘ani ake) by wrivns 13 times, 
by wraxés 88 times, by reravés 9-10 times, hy xpal's only Zeph 
312, Zec 99, Is 208; and ‘dndaw (Kt.) by wpats 8 times, by wives 
8 times, by wraxés 4 times, by tavuvos 4 times: in view, how- 
ever, of the frequency with which ° and 1 are confused in LXX 
(Driver, Samuel, Ixv-lxvii), we cannot be sure that they always 
read the Heb. text exactly as we do, In the Targ., also (capeci- 
ally in the Psalms, Rahlfs, p. 56f.), the greatly predominant 
rendering of ‘dni is ‘ poor,’ ‘distressed,’ etc., while that of ‘dndw 
is ‘humble’ (jn)}y). And the Vulg. nearly always renders dni 
by pauper, egenus, inops, but ‘adnaw by mitis or mansuctus. 
S. R. DRIVER. 
POPLAR occurs twice in EV (Gn 30°”, RVm 
‘styrax,’ Hos 4%), The Heb. 33), libneh, signifies 
‘a white tree.’ The LXX in Genesis gives orupd- 
xwwos=storaz, and in Hosea Aevxy = ‘poplar,’ ‘The 
authority of the Arab. dubna, which signifies the 
storax, may be considered decisive as to the meaning 
of the Hebrew. Styrazx officinalis, L., of the order 


* Rahlfs, following Ewald, calls attention (pp. 5-29) to the 
numerous similarities of expression and situation characterizing 
in particular the group of Psalins, 22. 26. $1. 34. 85. 88. 40, 69. 
71. 102. 109; he assigns the group (p. 80 ff.) to the close of the 
Exile or shortly after. 

¢ The note is much abbreviated (the sentence on the original 
difference of "3) and 13) being added) in Nowack’s revised ed. of 
Hupteld’s Comm. (1888). 
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Styracacee, is a shrub or tree 6 to 20 feet high, 
with ovate to round-ovate leaves, glabrescent at 
upper, and white-woolly at lower, surface. It 
bears numerous snowy-white flowers, resembling 
orange blossoms, 1 to 2 inches broad, and a green 
drupe-like berry. ‘The officinal storax is the in- 
spissated juice of the inner layer of the bark. 
It has an agreeable vanilla-like odour. It was 
formerly employed in medicine as a stimulant 
expectorant, but is little used now. The name 
libneh, ‘white,’ is well justified by the snowy- 
white under surfaces of the leaves, and the wealth 
of beautiful white blossoms. No wild tree of the 
country is more ornamental than this. It is 
common in thickets from the coast to the sub- 
alpine regions. In Syria it is called hawz. It has 
been objected to the rendering ‘styrax’ (Hos 4%) 
that it 1s not large enough to give the ‘shadow’ 
required, and that therefore ‘poplar’ should be 
retained. We have, however, indicated that 
Styrax officinalis attains a height of 20 feet, and 
such trees would give a better shade than the tall, 
cylindrical poplar. Morcover, the poplar is a tree 
of valleys and plains, growing only by water- 
courses, while S¢yrax grows on dry hillsides, in 
localities similar to those of the oak and _ tere- 
binth. G. E. Post. 


PORATHA (xov'5; B Papaddéa, & Papadba, A Bap- 
640a).—The fourth of the sons of Haman, who were 
put to death by the Jews (Est 98). The name is prob- 
ably Persian, and the LXX reading suggests that the 
true form is Poradatha (xpy\2=‘ given by fate’ ?). 


PORCH.—A covered entrance to a building. It 
is gencrally outside the main building, and so 
differs from vestibule which is inside, and from 
which doors open into the several apartments of 
the house. '[Two words in O'T denote porch, viz. 
Heb. 03x (’éldm), found in Ezk 40 only, and obiw 
(alam), which occurs in 1 K, 1 and 2 Ch, Ezk, and 
Joel. As to the identical meaning of these Heb. 
words see under ARCH. 

There is another Heb. word j$1209 (misdérén), 
which EV tr. by porch (Jg 3% “Then Ehud went 
into the porch’). This word is not used else- 
where; and while wo do know that some part of 
a house is denoted, we have no means of saying 
what part. The versions render little if any aid, 
nor do the cognates throw any light on the mean- 
ing. The root is wp (scder), a row, series, order. 
So piven (masdérén) might be expected, according 
to its etymology, to denote something built in Jine 
with or according to the form of something else, 
such as a wing, built along the outside walls of 
a porch, with sides at right angles to the main 
building. 

5; “ae word “idm or ’éldm is variously applied 
in OT. 

1. It is used of the porch erected to the east of 
Solomon’s temple, 1 K 6° and 7!*, and 2 Ch 158 
297-17, It was 20 cubits long by 10 broad; its 
height is not given in 1K, but in 2 Ch 3¢ it is 
said to be 120 cubits high. Now, a porch 20 cubits 
long, 10 broad, and 120 high would be a mon- 
strosity ; indeed the whole verse as it stands is 
senseless. Kautzsch, Bertheau, Octtli, and Kittel 
attempt a reconstruction, and all agree that 120 
for the height is an evident mistake; A of the 
LXX, the Syr., and Arab. versions have 20, which 
is likely enough to be correct, though Bertheau 

refers reading 30. Aug. Hirt (Der Tempel 

alomo’s, p. 4), together with the above authori- 
ties, excepting Bertheau, decide for 20. If the 
text is to be upheld, it is to be explained, as b 

Ewald (Gesch. iii. p. 42), according to the well- 
known leaning of the Chronicler to exaggeration ; 
but in this case the exaggeration is one which 


makes the writer ridiculous, and it is far better 
to emend the text. ‘The similarly situated porch 
of Ezekiel’s temple has the same name, Kzk 40% 
4145 (read with Cornill, sing. ‘porch’). 2, The same 
word is sap lage ety for each of the two porches 
belonging to Solomon’s palace, the ‘porch of 

illars’ 1 K 78, and the ‘throne porch’ (or place of 
judgment), | K 77. 3. In Ezk the word stands for 
the two large apartments, one lying at the inner 
end of the outer gate, the other at the outer end of 
the inner gate. It is in this connexion that the 
form ’éldm is mostly, though not exclusively, em- 
ployed. Of these minor porches there were in all 
six: one at each of the three outer (N. E. S8.), and 
one at each of the three corresponding inner gates. 

In NT three separate Gr. words are translated 
in EV ‘ porch.’ 

4. Mk 14% ‘And he (Peter) went into the porch.’ 
The Gr. word (mpoad\tov) denotes a covered way 
leading from the street into the court of a house; 
a sort of passage. ‘ Forecourt’ is the word given 
in RVm. 2 Mt 267 ‘And when he (Peter) was 
gone out into the porch.’ This passage is paral- 
el with the former, and, though mwvAdy usuall 
means door, doorway, there can be no donbt that it 
has here the same signification as mpoatAcov in Mk. 
3. Jn 6? ‘ Now there is in Jerus. by the sheep gate 
a pool, which is called in Heb. Bethesda, having 
five porches.’ These porches (croal) are simpl 
five covered ways joining the street with a pool. 
In three other places, in each case in the phrase 
*Solomon’s porch,’ is the word orod, found (Jn 10%, 
Ac 3" §'4), ‘This was a portico on the eastern side 
of the temple building, hence called by Jos. (Andé. 
XX. 1x. 7) grod dvarokcx}, and suppose: by him to 
havo survived the destruction of the temple in 
B.C. 586, and to go back to Solomon’s own day 
(0), XIV. xi. 5, XX. ix. 2; Wars, Vv. v. 1). It is 
generally agreed that this eastern porch, as well 
as the other porches existing in our Lord’s time, 
were due to Herod’s restoration ; yet, if this porch 
was built so near the time of Josephus, it is singular 
that he should have thought it to be the work 

of Solomon. T. W. DAVIES. 


PORCIUS FESTUS.—See IESTUvs. 
PORCUPINE.—See BITTERN. 
PORPOISE.—See BADGER. 


PORT.—This word has in its time played many 
pores. It has meant (1) carriage of the body, 
emeanour (from Lat. portare, to carry); (2) a 
harbour (from Lat. portus); (3) an entrance, a 
gate (from Lat. porta, through Fr. porte); and (4) 
&® wine (from Oncrts, in Portugal). Of these 
meanings (1) and (3) are now almost obsolete. In 
AV the only occurrence of the word is Neh 2!8, 
where it means ‘gate,’ the same Lleb. word (ww) 
being translated ‘gate’ in the same verse. In 
Ps 9 Pr, Bk. there is an instance of the same 
meaning, ‘That I maye shewe all thy prayses 
wyth in the portes of the daughter of Syon.’ 
Knox often uses the word, sometimes adding 
‘gate’ as if the classical ‘port’ might not be 
familiar. Thus, Hist, p. 408, ‘They caused to 
keep the Ports or Gates and make good Watch 
about the Towne’; Works, iii. 311, ‘Let every 
man pet his sworde upon his thygh, and go in and 
out from porte to pelle in the tentes; and let 
every man kil his brother, his neyghbour, and 
evory man his nigh kynsman’ ; p. 323, ‘ They be- 
Evan to syncke to the gates of hell and portes of 
esperation.’ Davies quotes Scott’s line in Bonnte 
Dundee— 

‘Unheuk the Weat Port, and let us gae free.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
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PORTER (y\v, in Ezr 7% Aram. yn; LXX mvAwpds 
and Ouvpwpds, N'T Ovpwpds) orcurs frequently in our 
English versions, especialiy in the Bks. of Chron- 
icles and Ezra-Nehemial: It has always the sense 
of gatekeeper (French purtier), being a derivative 
from porta, ‘a yate.’ Owing to the ambiguity of 
the Eng. word, which also means the carrier of a 
burden (French porteur, froin perter, ‘to carry’), 
it would have been well if ‘gutekeeper’ had been 
uniformly adopted as the rendering of the Heb. and 
Gr. terms. RV has at least ‘doorkcepers’ in 1 Ch 
1512 168238 26h 2 Case", 

Kor the employment of ‘porters’ in public or 
private buildings, us well as at ueepienss (Jn 10°), 
see art. GATE in vol. ii. p. 113"; and tor the duties 
and the organization of the Levitical ‘ porters,’ see 
art. PRIESTS AND LEVITES. J. A. SELBIE. 


POSIDONIUS (llociddvios),\—An envoy sent b 
Nicanor to Judas Maccabeus (2 Mac 14, cf. 
1 Mac 777-31), 


POSSESS.-—The verbs possidére and possidére are 
suid to bedistinguished in Latin, the former meaning 
to ‘have in possession,’ ‘own,’ the latter to ‘take 
possession of,’ ‘win.’ The Eng. verb ‘to possess’ 
adopted both meanings, In AV it nearly always 
means ‘to take possession of,’ ‘win.’ This is some- 
times evident, as Nu 13% ‘Let us go up at once and 
possess it’; Jos 13! ‘There remaineth yet very 
much land to be possessed.’ But sometimes it is 
not #0, as Gm 22)? “Thy seed shall possess the gate 
of his enemies’; Lk 18!4 ‘I pive tithes of all that 
T possess’; 2119 «In your patience possess ye your 
souls’;* 1 Th 44 *That every one of you should 
know how to possess his vessel in sanctification 
and honour.’ Cf. Fuller, dZoly Warre, 14, ‘'The 
Saracens had lately wasted Italy, pillaged and 
burned many churches near Rome it aelf, conquered 
Spain, invaded Aquitain, and possessed some 
eae in the mid-land-sea’; and Ac 138 Rhem. 
‘And he in deede hath possessed a field of the 
reward of iniquitie.’ 

Sometimes the meaning is to ‘ enter into posses- 
sion,’ ‘inherit,’ us Job 78 ‘So am I made to possess 
months of vanity’ (* ‘boiz jp); Zeco 82 “I will 
cause the remnant of this people to possess all 
these things’ (abnim, RV ‘I will cause... to in- 
herit’). 

So ‘to be possessed of’? a thing is to inherit it, 
to have it in possession, Jos 22° ‘the land of their 
possession, whereof they were possessed.’ Cf. 
Fuller, dfoly Warre, 213, ‘Charles subdued Man- 
fred and Comadine his nephew ... and was 
possessed of Sicilie, and lived there.’ The active 
form is found in Knox, J/ist. 265, ‘Them hee 
possessed in the Land of Canaan.’ 

To be possessed with a spirit (of good ¢ or evil) 
is in Ac 8!7 16'8 simply to be ‘held’ by the spirit, 
but elsewhere ineans to be under the influence of a 
demon (datnovifouevos), See next article. 

J. HASTINGS. 

POSSESSION means the control or mastery of the 


* The Greek of this familiar passage is iv rH Ureuovn Sua 
xrngicis eae puyas ous. Thero is a various reading xctneacls 
for xrvirsobe well supported and adopted by Tischendorf. But 
with either form the meaning is ‘gain possession of,’ ‘win’ 
(RV), not ‘hold in possession,’ which would demand the perf. 
tense. The MF aves posxidebitis, afler which Wyc. ‘ye 
achulen welde’; Tind. has ‘With youre pacience possesse youre 
soules,’ and he is followed pretty closely by subsequent versions, 
the meaning probably always being ‘win.’ But that the modern 
misunderstanding is not very modern may be shown from 
Clement Cotton's tr. of Calvin’s Jsaiah 403 (p. 400), ‘He is 
earnest in giving of hope to the godly, wishing them to possesse 
their soules in patience, until the Prophets were sent unto them 
with this joyfull and comfortable message.’ The Latin is qua 
patienter devorent more tedium, 

{ Cf. Tindale’s Works, i. 97, ‘The Faith only maketh a man 
safe, good, righteous, and the friend of God . . . and possesseth 
us with the Spirit of God.’ 


will of an individual by another and superhuman 


personality. ‘his is a familiar feature in early 
Jewish psychological beliefs, bound up with the 
prevalent demonoloyy and angelology of pre-exilian 
and post-exilian Israel. See art. DEMON in vol. i., 
and fot NT especially, p. 593. 

That psychological relations were in primitive 
times construed in material and spatial forms 
need not be argued here. It is obvious even from 
a superficial examination of the language em- 
ployed. Thus in 18 16'® the ‘evil spirit from 
Giod’ is said to be wpon (by) Saul, and the same 
preposition is employed in [s 61) of the spirit with 
which God inspires the prophet. Cf. the use of 
the phrase ‘the hand of the LORD was upon . 
The spirit of God passed into (2 nby) Sant when he 
prophesied (15 10 18), On the other hand, in 
15 16% the evil spirit is said to terrify (nya) Saul. 
In the vision of Mictiah the deceiving spirit pro- 
ceeds from the presence of Jehovah, and is ‘in the 
mouth’ of His prophets (1 K 22°), 

The same language, therefore, is employed of 
Divine inspiration as of possession by an evil spirit. 
The supernatural agency was considered to pass 
into the individual and take possession of him, 
and he became visibly affected thereby. The lips 
of the prophet were for the time under the control 
of the Divine supernatural will, which spake by 
the mouth of the holy prophets (Lk 17; but the 
same power might also cause dumbness, cf. vv. 23), 
While admitting that in some cases we have no 
more than the inevitable langnage of metaphor, 
the cumulative evidence of analogy leads us to 
refrain from pressing this view unduly. Thus the 
necromancer was considered to be occupied for the 
time by the spirit of the dead, and was said to be 
ax Sy, though language in this case appears to 
invert the relation (see Necromancy under Sor- 
cERy). Similarly, the demon or evil spirit was 
believed to enter or pass out of the human subject 
or to be driven out. While subject to his influence, 
the individual was snid to be Satpovegdueros (in 


Arab. ype mejnin, or possessed by a Jinn). 


Demon - possession was manifested by anything 
abnormal in personal appearance, especially in the 
strange look of the eyes. Among the many stories 
about Jan related by Doughty in hittin drabia 
Deserta (vol. ii. p. 188 1f.) the following 4 were, sent 
by Amm Mohammed is a vood illustratignposed, 


‘Last year a jinn entered into this woman, n, Helene 
evening : and we were sitting here, as we sit now 7 bhan tay, 


woman, and Haseyn. I saw it come in her Cy ee eee ere 
fixed, allin a moment; and she lamented with ‘a 13 times, 
+] 


her throat. . . . This poor woman had great white 1 ly Zeph 

and little joy in them’ (p. 191). ne ep 
DY ivy 

pw, how. 


Anything of an unhealthy nature, su in LX¥" 


uncanny expression; any disease, and es ay, 

cpllepsy or insanity, was ascribed to ‘“spedin- 
possession. Epilepsy, in fact, derives its eae 
(ériinyis, émednyia) from having been reyarde® as 
due to an assault by demons (cf. Mk 9}8). In New 
Hebrew the epileptic patient is called 75>} ‘ over- 


0 

powered’ (ef. Syr. Las). In the NT the demon 
was said to ‘bind’ (deiv), seize and rend (xara\a- 
fev and pjocev in the praphic passage Mk 9*), 
enter and pass out of (eledpyerOar and éLépyer Oat, 
the human subject. The terms predicated of the 
human subject may be found in art. DEMON, vol. 
i, p. 593. Animals were likewise affected, Mk 63. 

Among the Jews and other nations of antiquity 
magical formule: were employed in which the 
potent names of supernatural HOW rE were recited. 
Among the Jews this was chiefly the name of 
Jehovah varied in all possible forms, while among 
the Christians the name of Christ was so em. 
ployed. See article MAGIC and also Exorcism 
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Other remedies of a material character were also 
used. It is doubtful whether in Ja 5" there is 
anything of a magical or semi-magical character, 
implying a belief in demon-possession. It should 
be noticed, however, that in this case the ‘name’ 
was invoked, just as in exorcisms, 

OWEN C. WHITEHOUSE. 

POST.—i. Door or gate-post.—1. ‘x, rendered 
‘lintel’ in 1 K 67 (RVin ‘ posts’), where, probably, | 
the stone case of the door is intended; as also in 
Ezk 40 and 41, where RV prefers ‘jambs’ to AV | 
‘posts.’ It is derived from Sx as indicating what 
projects in front of or around the duor. 2. apy 
(possibly from bx in a metaphorical sense), once 
rendered by AV ‘posts’ (Is 64); RV substitutes 
‘foundations,’ 3, 419, from an unused root ™ ‘to 
move onesclf about,’ applied to the post on which 
the hinges turn. In later times the name was 
transferred to the small cylinder attached to the 
doorpost, containing astrip of parchment on which 
are written these two passayes, viz. Dt 6** and 
113321, Every pious person on passing out or in 
touches this reverently, and then kisses his finger. 
4. 70, from root 459 ‘to spread out,’ rendered ‘ post’ 
three times in AV (2 Ch 3’, Ezk 41'§, Am 9!) In 
each case RV rightly substitutes ‘threshold,’ 

On the doorposts the blood of the lamb was 
sprinkled (Ex 127 ete.); and here the words of the 
law were tu be written (Dt 69 ete., see No. 3, above). 
Moslems copy the Jews in writing verses from the 
Koran on cin dovrposts, ‘he German Temple 
Christians in Palestine have engraved a text of 
Scripture over every doorway in their colonies, A 
servant who wished not to avail himself of the law 
of freedom was brought by his master ‘ unto God,’ 
‘unto the doorpost,’ and had his ear pierced with 
an awl (Ex 21%) A special sanctity seems in the 
East always to gather round the doorway (see art. 
THRESHOLD). To this it may be due that while 
the woodwork of the temple was of Lebanon cedar, 
the doorposts were ale of native-grown olive 
(1 K 6%), 

ii. Carrier of letters or desnatehes.--y, pl. ox} 
(‘runners’), once (2 K 113%) pyq, from pn ‘to run,’ 
The ‘runners’ formed the royal guard (1 58 22", 
see art. GUARD), kept the king’s louse, and were 
available for other service (1 K 1427, 2 K 10% 
11“), From them were chosen the couriers, who 
conveyed royal mandates throughout the kingdom 
(2 Ch 305, Est 3!3 5), Those of the Persian monarch 
were mounted on ‘swift steeds’ (Est 81°14 RV *), 
The swiftness characteristic of this service gives 
point to the saying of Job 9% ‘My days are swifter 
than a post.’ . EWING. 


POT.-—See Foon in vol. ii. p. 40, s. ‘ Vessels.’ 


POTIPHAR (cp i98; LXX in Gn 37% A ITerpedis, 
EK Lue. Heregp7js, in 39! ADI Lue. Ieredppijs 3 t 
Vulg. Putiphar). 


The name is generally regarded (e.g. by Ebers, in Smnith, DZ 
1. ii, 17049) as a Web. abbreviation of Potiphera 375 ‘nis, in 
which case it would be Egyp. #-dy-p’-R', and mean ‘He 
whom the Ra (or the Sun-god) gave’; see Sethe, De aleph 
roathetico tn lingua ay. verbt formis preposito, 1892, p. 31 
a reference, for which the writer is Indebted to Mr. FY LL 
Griffith), who quotes as parallel formations £’-dy-’Imn ‘He 
whom Ammon gave,’ /’-dy-'s¢ ‘He whom Isis gave.’ Sethe 
alyo observes that in Greek transcriptions the first two syllables 
are commonly represented by Ilers-, ag in Iisrsgpye itself, Wesre- 
now, Versarraprn, Uerexaven, Usrooips, etc., and refers, for a 
long list of such names, from papyri and other sources, to 


“The rendering ‘swift steeds’ is probable, but not certain 
27 (a rare synonym of 01D) denotes a species of horse possessed 
of some valuable quality, which may likely enough have been 
awvifiness, 

t The form Usrs¢pie 18 also found, as in ed. Ald., and a 
15th cent. MS ap. Lagarde, Gen. Graece (cf. Pp. 20}; Philo, i. 
134, 604 (Mang.); Cramer, Aneod. Par. fi. 174. 25 (Parthey, 
p. 78). But it is certainly false (Griffith). 


Parthey, 2g. Personennamen, 1864 


70ff. Lieblein’s pro- 
‘Potiphar’ with the 


r0sal PSBA, 1898, p: 208 {.) to dently d a h 
, does not make the 


isolated and uncertain Pt-ber (p. 24 n. 
etymology any clearer. 


The name of the ‘officer’ (0%, lit. ewnuch) of 
Pharaoh, and ‘captain of the body- guard’ (ry 
ongwa; see vol. ii. A 768* n. t), to whom sed 
was sold by the Midianites (Gn 37%), and who 
appointed Joseph to wait upon the prisoners con- 
fined in the state-prison (7b. p. 768 n.1|), which 
was in his house (40!"); in the existing text of 
Gin, also, the Egyptian who made Joseph super- 
intendent of his household, and whose wife made 
the advances to Joseph which the latter rejected 
(39!4-), 

{t is doubtful whether these two Hebe aie are not in reality 
distinct. Gn 3736 401! belong to E, and 8v! to J; and there 
are strong reasons (cf. ib. pp. 767>, 768 n. §) for supposing, as ie 
done by nearly all modern critics, that the words ‘ Potiphar, 
an officer (cunuch) of Pharaoh’s, the captain of the guard’ jn 
301, are an addition made by the redactor, who identified 
Joseph’s ‘master,’ mentioned in ch. 89, with Potiphar, the 
‘captain of the body-guard,’ of 3736 405".; if this view be 
correct, the original narrative of ch. 80 (J) knew nothing of 
‘Potiphar,’ but slmply mentioned ‘an’ (unnamed) ‘ Egyptian,’ 
to whom the Ishmaelites sold Joseph. It may be noticed 
that, in the existing narrative, the description, ‘an Egyptian,’ 
attached in 39! to ‘ Potiphar, an eunuch of Pharaoh’s,’ etc. 
seeing a rather pointless addition, whereas, standing alone, it 
would have an adequate raison d’étre, 


The ‘captain of the guard’ was not a specially 
Egyptian office; the same title (with only 1 for 
av) being used also of a chief officer of Nebuchad- 
nezzar (2 K 258 al.; see above, ii. 768¢n.t). The 
number of court- and state-oficials mentioned in 
Kvyp. inscriptions is very great (Ebers, 2g. wu. 
dve hb. Mose’s, p. 300; and esp. Brugsch, Die 
/Egyptologie, 1889, pp. 213 f., 222-227, 243 f., 299- 
301); but the oflice attributed to Potiphar does 
not appear to have been definitely identified : per 
haps it was that of ‘the general and eldest of the 
court’ of the Hood-papyrus, an important official, 
whom Brugsch (p. 213) and Maspero (Journ, As. 
1888 (xi.), p. 273) identify with the dpy:owpuaro- 
piraé, often mentioned in the Ptolemaic period ; 
see Grenfell, Greek Pap. 1896, 38. 1, 42. 1; M. L. 


Strack, Die Aye der Ptol. 1897, p. 219 ff, Inser. 
Nos. 77 (=CIG 4677), 95, 97 (CZG 2617), 108 


(CIG 4893), 109, 111, 171; Jos. Ané. xi. ii. 4 
(cf, 2).* Eunuchs were apparently not as common 
in ancient Egypt ag in other countries, though 
they seem to be represented on the monuments 
(bers, Uc. p. 298); it is, however, possible that 
saris is used in the more general sense of officer, — 
neither the ‘captain of the body-guard,’ nor the 
chief butler or baker (to both of whom the same 
term is applied in 407), holding a kind of office 
which would be very Anearally deputed to a 
eunuch (thongh ef, Jos. dAné. XVI. vill. 17,—~—cup- 
bearers at Herod’s court): Ges., however (hes. 
p. 973), doubts this general application of the 
term; and LXX, at any rate, have orddwy in 37% 
and evvodxos in 391, If the name Potiphar did not 
occur in the original text of ch. 39, the question 
of his marriage does not arise; it may be men- 
tioned, however, that (assuming the word ge 
to have its proper force) cases are on record, in 
both ancient and modern times, of eunuchs being 
married (Burckhardt, Arabia, i. 290; Ebers, p. 
299), 

On the narrative of ch. 39 enough has been said 
above, vol. ii. pp. 768", 772. It is remarkable that 


* Of course O°7289 SY means properly ‘chief (or superin- 
tendent) of the slaughterers (or cooks (1S 023))’; and, in apite of 
2K 265 ete, it ht in Genesis have this meaning (cf. LXX 
&pxiekyuupes): in this case, the expression might (as Mr. Grifith 
sug eid denote the ‘royal cook,’ an official who acquired at 
Thebes in the New Eble many important administrative 
functions—leading expeditions to the quarries, investigating 
tomb-robberies, ete. (see Erman, gypten, Index, Fi « 'Truch- 
sess’; and comp. above, vol. li. p. 774, the note on AD). 
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names of the form ‘ Potiphera,’ ‘Potiphar’ (if this 
be rightly regarded as really the same name), 
appear first in the 22nd dyn. (the dyn. of Shishak),* 
and are frequent only in the 26th dyn. (B.C. 664— 
525); it is thus at least doubtful how far either one 
or the other really springs from the age of Joseph 
(see, further, vol. 1. 665°, it. 775*). 
S. R. Driver. 
POTIPHERA (snp wis; LXX A Ilerpepijs, E Luc. 
Ilereppys;t Vulg. Putiphare; on the etym. see 
under POTIPHAR).—The pale ao no doubt, the 
chief priest—of ON (which see),—7.e. of the famous 
and ancient temple of the Sun, at On,—whose 
daughter Asenath was viven by Pharaoh to Joseph 
for a wife (Gn 41% © 46-°), S. R. DRIVER. 


POTSHERD.—This is the translation in Job 28, 
Ps 22%, Pr 26°35, and Is 45° of won heres, which is 
rendered ‘sherd’ in Is 30%, Kzk 23%, but elsewhere 
(usually with *53) ‘earthen vessel.’ Potsherd occurs 
also in Sir 227 as tr. of d07paxov, which is the LXX 
word for heres in Job 28, Ps 22", Pr 26%, Is 30". 
The Eng. word, which is a sherd (shred) or frag- 
ment of pottery, is Ulustrated by Skelton’s (Skeat’s 
Specumens, 143)— 

‘But this madde Amalecke, 
Lyke to a Mamelck, 


He reyardeth lordes 
No more than potshordes'— 


and Spenser, /Q VI. i. 37— 


‘They hew’d their helmes, and plates asunder brake, 
As they had potshares bene.’ 


In translating, the distinction has to be made be- 
tween ‘earthen vessel’ and ‘fragment of earthen 
vessel.’ The latter is the meaning, according to 
Oxf. eb, Lex., in Job 28 41%, Is 3014, Ezk 23%, 
RV makes twochanges. Job41 AV ‘sharp stones 
are under him’ is changed into ‘his underparts 
are like sharp potsherds’; Pr 26% ‘a potsherd’ 
becomes ‘an earthen vessel.’ J. HASTINGS. 


POTTAGE (11) ndzid, LXX &pnpa, ee pi 
mentum).--A kind of thick broth made by boiling 
lentils or other vegetables with meat or suet, 
usually in water, but sometimes in milk. Robin- 
son says that lentil pottage made in this manner 
is very palatable, and that he ‘ could very well con- 
ceive, to a weary hunter, faint with hunger, they 
(lentils) might be quite a dainty’ (i. 167). Thomson 
speaks of its appetizing fragrance, which it diffuses 
far and wide ; and he gives an account of a meal 
in which this pottage was eaten out of a saucepan 
placed on the ground in the middle of the com- 
pany, a cake of bread, doubled aleon - fashion, 
ving dipped in the pot to carry the pottage to 
the mouth. ‘ Eta leet children born in Palestine 
are extravagantly fond of it’ (Z. and B. i. 252). 
The Poa prepared by Jacob was of the red 
lentil (see ‘OOD, vol. ii. 27), hence Esau’s emphatic 
‘the red, this red’ (Gn 25”). For a mess of this, 
called in He 1216 Bpacts pla (‘a mess of meat’), 
Esau sold his birthright. Labat in his account 
of the visit of the Chevalier d’Arvieunx to Hebron 
in 1660 says that at the entrance to St. Helena’s 
Church, now a mosque, there is a great kitchen 
where pottage is daily prepared of lentils and 
* For the name ‘Petu-baat’ cited above, vol. ti. 7748 n. , is 
very doubtful, Mr. Griffith informs the writer, in both meaning 
and date. It is properly Pt-ber (Lieblein, Dict. des Noms 
Itiérogl. No. 653); and ‘though ber is the correct spelling for 
1, there is no determinative to show that it was intended 
for that. Pt, also, is not the same as P’-dy (in P’-dy-Imn, 
etc., above); and it is difficult to find a meaning for it. The 
name is at present known only to occur once; and it may be 
wrongly copied, or may not be a compound at all. The period 
to which it belongs is also quite uncertain: it may be that of 
the Hyksos; but it may also be earlier, or much later.’ 
t Also Tlwrsgevs, ed. Ald., and the MS cited p. 28 n. ¢; 
Euseb. Prep. Hv. ix. 21. 9; Cramer, Anecd. Par. ii. 175.14; 
Fabric. Cod. Pseudepigr. 1. 86 (Parthey, p. 78). 


“zinger, ¢.c. 


other vegetables in commemoration of this event, 
which is supposed to have taken place here (?), 
and is freely distributed to all comers; ‘ We have 
partaken of it’ (ii. p. 237). This practice does not 
seem to be kept up at the present day. 

Pottage was known in Egypt at an early period, 
and was called dsha& (Copt. ODO YW). Wilkinson 
has copied a tomb-painting representing a man 
cooking this food (ii. 34, fig. 301, 9). In Palestine 
a variety of vegetables entered into its composi- 
tion, as in Scotch broth. Apparently the globe 
cucumber (Cucumis prophetarum), a common plant 
about Samaria, was sometimes used to thicken it; 
and we are told in 2 K 4% that one of the ‘sons 
of the prophets’ mistook my nypp, probably the 
violently purgative Citrullus colocynthts, for this 
plant. The colocynth is common in the Shephélah 
and about the shores of the lower Jordan Valley, 
but not in the middle higher lands (see loop, 
vol. il. p. 28). 

The prophet Haggai names pottage with bread, 
wine, and oil as the common articles of diet which 
a priest, bearing holy flesh, would be likely to 
touch inadvertently with the skirt of his garment 
(212), Ndzid, being chiefly made of vegetables, 
differs from pdaérdak (only in const. pérak, Is 654 
Kethibh), which seems to have been a kind of 
minced collops made of meat disjointed, or finely 
cut up and boiled in water (cf. ‘mortrewes and 
potages’ below). Keré has mérak, as in Jg 6%, 
a name which is also applied to the same dish, 
Some suppose these to be soup poured over broken 
bread. 

The word ‘pottage’ was originally the same 
as the French potage and spelled like it, as in 
shaucer’s Prologue to the Pardoners Tule, 82, and 
Piers Plowman, who writes ‘potuge and payn 
(bread) ynough’ (Text B. xv. 310), ‘mortrewes 
omnes meat) and petsees (26. xiii, 41). In the 

oke of Curtasye, whose date is uncertain, prob- 
ably about 1460, potaye is the first course at 
dinner (iii. 765), and is to be eaten without ‘grete 
sowndynge’ (i. 69). In the 1557 ed. of Seager’s 
Schoole of Vertue (iv. 444), it appears with two t’s, 
and it is spelled as we now have it in all editions 
of the English Bible from 1560 to the present. In 
Russell’s Boke of Nurture, dating from about 
1460, there is a section on different kinds of 
potages. A. MACALISTER. 


POTTER, POTTERY.— The art of the potter 
(IIeb. syv or sy', ptcp. of 1) ‘to form or fashion’; 
Gr. xepayet’s) can be traced back to a very early 
date in Evypt, and within recent years there have 
been considerable ‘finds’ in Palestine of specimens 
of pottery, some of which are much older than the 
date of the Israelite conquest. Upon the ground 
especially of the discoveries at Tedd el-flesy (? Lach- 
ish), Flinders Petrie has sought to construct a 
complete history of the pottery of Palestine, which 
he Avides into three periods (see the following 
article, and compare Petrie and Conder in PEFSé, 
1891, p. 68 ff. ; also Nowack, Lehrb. der Heb. Arch. 
i. 2651f.; Benzinger, /7eh. Arch. 261ff.). The pro- 
ducts of the potter’s industry would naturally be 
little used by the Israelites during the nomadic 
period of their existence, when vessels of skin or 
of wood must have been found more serviceable 
than those of earth (Nowack, J.c. p. 242; Ben- 

. 214). Even after they entered 
Canaan, the Terashites appear to have been slow to 
adopt the vessels of the potter; a skin is still used 
for holding milk (Jg 4"), wine (1S 16”), or water 
(Gn 21'*-); the Heb. in the first two of these pas- 
sages is 98), in the third non, the Gr. in all three 
is doxés. The earliest mention of pottery in the 
OT is in 2 § 17%, where, amongst the articles 
brought to David during his flight from Absalom, 
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were ‘earthen vessels’ (ay) ‘49; B oxety dcrpdxiva, 


A om.). 

Both in the OT and in the Apocrypha there are 
allusions to the various processes carried on by 
the potter. He treads the clay (17h) with his feet 
(Is 41%, Wis 157), kneads it like dough and places 
it upon the wheel, or rather wheels (o'ax Jer 18?; 
L éxi rév AlOwv, implying a reading o33x7). ‘The 
‘obnayim (a dual form used elsewhere only in 
Ix 1"* of the ‘ birth-stool’) consisted, ag the name 
implies, of fwo discs of wood, connected by a 
wooden pivot, and arranged the one above the 
other, the under wheel being the larver of the two. 
The wheels, which were capable of being revolved 
in opposite directions, were set in motion by the 
foot of the potter, who sat at his work. All these 
points, as well as the processes of firing and glazing, 
are referred to in Sir 387 (cf. the illustrations in 
Wilkinson, Anc. Egyp. 1837, ili. 164). The first of 
these processes, the firing, perhaps explains Ps 22) 
‘My palate [reading ‘pn for ‘nd ‘my strenyth’] is 
dried up like a potsherd’ (yn, Sarpaxov), The 
lazing process, in which the oxide of lead obtained 
in the course of refining silver was chiefly employed, 
gives point to the saying of Pr 26% ‘ Fervent for 
perhaps ‘smooth,’ see ‘Toy, ad loc.] lips and a 
wicked heart are like an earthen vessel overlaid 
with silver dross’ (ban-Sy apyp ovo op; LXX 
dpyvptov didduevov sera dddou dowep darpaxov rynréov). 

Under the later kings the industry of the 
potter was so familiar as to furnish the prophets 
with figures in addressing their hearers. The 
classic instance of this is Jer 18, where the prophet 
describes how he paid a visit to the house of the 
potter,* and found him fashioning a work on the 
wheels. ‘And when the vessel that he made of 
the clay was marred in the hand of the potter, he 
made it again another vessel, as seemed good to 
the potter to make it’ (v.4), The lesson drawn is, 
‘Cannot [ do with yon as this potter? saith the 
Lorp. Behold, as the clay in the potter’s hand, so 
are ye in mine hand, O house of Israel’ (cf. Is 2916 
45° 648, Wis 157", and the famous argument of St. 
Paul in Ro 9%, a passage which will be fully dis- 
cussed in art. PREDESTINATION, along with which 
it will be well to refer to Sanday-Headlam’s 
‘Romans’ in Internat. Crit. Comm. ad loc.). 
Again, in Jer 19'® a potter’s earthen bottle (p373 
wyg ay, UXX Beds werdacuévos dorpdxwos) is pur- 
chased by the prophet, and afterwards broken in 
typical allusion to the approachin irretrievable 
ruin of the nation (cf. Ps 2°= Rev 2*7, Is 30'4). 

A guild of potters is mentioned by the Chronicler 
(1 Ch 4%), In P the ‘earthen vessel’ (wn ‘S>) is 
repeatedly mentioned : Lv 67 (Heb. 74] as used for 
boiling the flesh of the sin-offering ; 11” as defiled 
by contnuct with unclean animals; 14° one of the 
two birds offered on behalf of the cleansed leper or 
leprous house is to be killed ‘in an earthen vessel 
over running water’ [7.e. so as to let the blood 
drop into the vessel and mingle with the water 
contained in it]; 15)? as enledsig an issue; Nu 5!” 
as used to contain the water in the jealousy ordeal. 
In all these instances the LXX has cxetos éarpd- 
xwov except in Lv 14° and Nu 5", in both of which 
it has dyy:ov dorpdxivorv. In Jer 32 we read of & 
legal document (the deed of purchase of Hanamel’s 
field) being kept in an earthen vessel. 

The figure of the potter at work is more or less 
consciously present in a number of instances where 
the verb 7s° is employed to describe the Divine 
activity in creating or fashioning men or other 
objects: Jahwch forms man of dust from the 
ground, Gn 27; beasts and birds from the ground, 
v.9; Israel as a people, Is 271! 43! 31 442) 459 bts. 11 495 


* Situated probably near the gate Harsith WJer 192 RY), or 
‘gate of the potsherds’ (?), a name perhaps derived from the 
quantity of potsherds thrown out there. See HARsiTi. 


(even from the womb) 64’; the individual Israelite, 
Is 437; Jeremiah in the womb, Jer 15; the eye of 
man, Ps 94°; the locust, Am 7!; Leviathan, Ps 
104%; the dry land, Ps 95°; the earth, Is 4514, 
the mountains, Am 43; the universe (530), Jer 
101%5=51, The figure appears to be lost sight of, 
and 13° simply =‘ form,’ in such instances as Is 457 
the forming of light, Ps 747 summer and winter, 
Zec 12) the spirit of man, Ps 33 the hearts of 
men, 1° is also used figuratively of fashioning, 7.¢. 
foreordaining, an event or situation, Is 22" 37% 
(=2 K 19) 46", Jer 337, cf. Ps 139°. 

The potter’s clay and the vessels fashioned from 
it are emblems in Scripture of what is feeble or of 
little value. In Dn 2" the feet of the image scen 
in vision by Nebuchadnezzar are described as part 
of iron and part of potter's clay (Aram. 5° 00; 
Theod. B simply éorpdxwov, A®*(me) dgorpdkivov Kep- 
aulov; LXX dorpdxov xepapixod), which leads to the 
interpretation, ‘the kingdom shall be partly strong 
and partly broken’ (RVm ‘brittle,’ Arain, 77132, 
Theod. cuvrp:Bduevov, LXX ouvrerpiupévor), In La 4? 
we have the forcible contrast: ‘The precious sons 
of Zion, comparable to fine gold, how are they 
esteemed as earthen pitchers, the work of the 
hands of the potter’ (ni "ayy ew n-da3>, LXX els 
dyyia dorpdxiva, Epya xe—pdv xepauéws), Again, in 
2Co 4’ St. Paul declares, ‘ We have this treasure 
(se. the ministry entrusted to him] in earthen 
vessels’ (év dorpaxlvos oxeveow), perhaps in allusion 
especially to the weak bodily frame of the apostle. 
‘In a great house there are not only vessels of gold 
and of silver, but ‘also of wood and of earth,’ 
2 Ti 27° (cxe’in dorpdxiwa); ef. also Is 2916 459, 

Zee 11 is a difficult passage, especially when 
considered in connexion with Mt 27%. The Mas- 
soretic text is thus rendered in RV: ‘The Lorp 
said unto me, Cast it unto the potter, the good] 
price that T was prised (sic) at of them. Andy 
took the thirty pieces of silver and cast them unto 
the potter in the house of the Lorp.’ Instead of 
syva75x ‘unto the potter,’ Geseninus (7hes.) follows 
the Syr. in reading uae ‘into the treasury.’ 
This is adopted also by G. A. Smith, Wellhausen, 
Nowack, and others. The LXX has els 7d xwvev- 
rhpiov, ‘into the smelting furnace.’ The words 11k 
and 11 might all the more readily be confused 
owing to the tendency of x to pass into * between 
two vowels. It is not improbable, however, that 
the Massoretes purposely obscured the readin 
asx from a feeling that the paltry wage ehich 
was unworthy of the prophet’s acceptance could 
not fittingly be cast into the treasury of God. In 
like manner the chief priests in Mt 27° say of the 
thirty pieces of silver returned by Judas, ‘It ia 
not lawful to put them into the treasury, since it 
is the price of blood.’ Accordingly, they took 
counsel and bought with them the potter's field 
to bury strangers in. In this Mt characteristi- 
cally discovers a fulfilment of prophecy, and it is 
manifestly the prophecy of Zec 118 that is in 
view, although it is attributed to Jeremiah, and 
quoted in a form that agrees neither with the MT, 
of which we have just quoted the translation, nor 
with the LXX. The substitution of Jeremiah for 
Zechariah is no doubt simply due to a dapsus 
memorue, which might occur all the more readily 
in view of the allusions to the potter in Jer 18 and 
19, and the narrative of the purchase of a field 
from Hanamel in 32°%, The following are the 
readings of the LXX (B) of Zec 118 and of the pro- 
fessed quotation in Mt 27% (according to WH's 
text)— 


Zec 11", Mt 27%: 


Kat efrev Kupios rpds ue, Kat &aBov rd. rpideovra 
Kdées avrovs els rd ywvev- dpyvpia, rhv riphy rod rerte 
thprov, Kat oxéyouar (A pnudvou dv ériujoavro dwd 
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Zee 11, Meare. 


oxéyar atrd) ef ddxiudv vidv "Iopaj\, wal cdwKay 
€ortv, dv rporov edokimactyn (A** Zowxer, S EdwKa) 
(13 *fort ASQ) édoxtuaa Onv) aura els TOV aypov TOU 
vrép atrav. xatl tdapov acpapdws Kada ouvéraidy 
TOUS TpLAKOYTA apytpous Kai por Kupros. 

évéBadov atrovs ets tov (A 

onl. rdv) olkov Kuplou eis 

TO XwveuTApioy. 


RV in Mt ‘And they (marg. ‘T’) took the thirt. 

pieces of silver, the price of him: that was priced, 
whom (certain) of the cluldren of Israel did price 
(marg, ‘whom they Na on the part of the 
sons Of Israel’), and they (mare. ‘f’) gave them 
for the potter's ficld, as the Lord appointed me.’ 
The reading ‘potter’? is: thus retained (although 
there appears to be in the context a consciousness 
also of the reading ‘treasury’), the language is 
neconmodated to cover the purchase by the priests 
of the potters field, and the passage has mani- 
festly a Messianie character imposed upon it (see, 
further, Wellhausen, Je Aletnen Propheten, ad 
for, and arts. AKELDAMA, and QUOTATIONS Ed 
and J a). J. A. SELBIE, 


POTTERY. -—- Materials for the study of the 
pottery of Sonthern Palestine from 1700 to 300 B.C. 
were furnished by the systematic excavation of 
the mound Tell el-Wesy by Petrie and Bliss, 1890- 
93 (see art. LACHISH). At this site was found a 
series of superimposed mud-brick towns, eight in 
number, each distinguished by its own types of 
pottery. The already-dated foreign types (Greek 
and Phoenician) furnished a seale for approxi- 
unitely dating the local ware with which they 
were associated, or which they overlaid. The 
results obtained at Tell el-Llesy have since been 
conlirmed and amplified by extensive excavations 
at three other mounds, Tell Zakartya, Tell es- 
Safi, and Tell ej-Judeideh, as well as at Jerusalem. 
Briefly, these results are as follows, ‘The pre- 
Selencidan pottery may be divided into three 
eroups — (1) earlier pre- Israelite; (2) later pre- 
Israelite ; (3) Jewish. 

(l) The earlier pre-Tsraclite ware has been found, 
unmixed with ier styles, on the rock or virgin 
soil at three sites. The types include -(@) large 
bowls with very thielk brins, the interior being 
freed with red or yeHow and burnished with lines 
sometimes erossing ; (4) large jars with flat dise 
bottom, invecked nechs, and ornamented with a 
cuble - moulding 3 (¢) Jars with surfaces seraped 


EARLY PRE-1ISRAKLITE JAR, 


over with a comb and having ledge-handles of a 
wavy shape. ‘These handles are typical of certain 
Egyptian pottery, regarded by Petrie as pre- 


—— 


a 


historic ; he sugvests a Lybian origin. All these 
characteristics come down to later times, especially 


LEDGE-MANDLE, 
(Early Pre-Israclite.) 


POTTERY 
the patterned burnishing, which is found in a 
debased form in Jewish jars. | 

(2) The later pre-lsraclile ware comes down to 
Jewish times, and is found in connexion with 

/hnown © Phonician’ types, ranging from about 
1400 to 1000 B.G., and with Mycenwan ware of the 
saine period, ‘Tho most characteristic native forms | 

j ure—(«) the open Jamps and bowls, both with 

| rounded bottom, often found Pe y buried in 

groups 3 (0) ware with painted ornament, consist- 
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LATER PRE-ISRAELITE PAINTED WARE 
ing chiefly of birds, zigzags, and spirals ; (¢) small 


asks with pointed bottoms 3 (d@) stands for hold- 
ing these; (e) female figurines (Zeraphine). 


BOWLS (BURIED) WITH LAMP, 


(8) The ware we call Jewish appears to be char- 
acteristic of the later Jewish monarchy, when the 
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local pre-Israclite and the Phanician types had 
blended and had beeome debased. ‘The eom- 
monest types are—(#) cooking pots (blackened 
with smoke), with large wide mouths and small 
handles ; (4) open lamps, with thick disc bases ; 


JEWISH COOKING POT, 


(c) tiny rude black jugs: (7) flasks with long neck 
and stand, out of all proportion to the small body ; 
(¢) large jars with ribbed handles, stamped. ‘The 
stamps are of three classes: stars of various 
forms ; ellipse containing name of the owner or 
maker in old Hebrew letters ; royal stamps. The 


ROYAT BYAMP ON JAR TIANDLE, 


latter show a creature in two varieties, one with 
two expanded wings, the other with four, The 
second type is clearly a searabeus, Above the 
symbol is invariably the legend 3)9$; below, the 
name of a town, as aw, As this ware appears to 
date from the time of the Jewish monarchy, the 
reading § Belonging to the king of Shocoh’ is un- 
tenable. Accordingly we should rather read: §To 
the king: (dedicated Dy) Shocoh.’? Thus far three 
names of known towns have been reeovered, 
Shocoh, Hebron, and Ziph, as well as the name 
nyop, which is not mentioned in the Bible. As to 
the exact meaning of the stamp, several hy- 
potheses have been brought forward. From the 
discovery of these stamped handles at Jerusalem 
it has been argued that they belonged to jars 
containing oil, wine, or other trilute sent to 
the capital by the towns mentioned. The wide 
veographical distribution (such as the finding of 
the stamp with Shocoh at five different sites) 
suggests that the place-names were those of 
royal potteries, situated at Hebron, Ziph, Shocoh, 
ete. 

Associated with the above-mentioned Jewish 
types we find Greek pottery, chiefly ribbed bowls, 
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and large amphora with loop handles. 
and black figured ware was also imported. 
The post-Seleuridan pottery of Palestine has not 
been as carefully studied as the earlier types. 
The Seleucidan forms are similar to those found 
at Alexandria. Whodian jar-handles stamped with 
Greek,names are common, Roman sites contain 
the well-known ribbed amphore, and tiles with 
the stamp of the tenth legion: LEG(IO) X. FRE- 
(VENSIS), Aare common about Jerusalem. In Chris- 


The red 


STAMP OF TIE LOTH LEGION. 


{ian graves are found many closed lamps, stamped 
| with elaborate patterns, sometimes showing crosses 
or a Greek inscription, as ATXNAPIA KAAA, 


CHRISTIAN LAMP, 


The same general type extended to Arab times. 
Finally, we have the Arab glazed ware, found in 
Crusading sites, such as Blanche Garde at Tell 
e3-Sali. 

LITERATURE.—Petric, Tel? el-lesy; Bliss, Mound of Many 
Cities; Reports on the Excavations at Tell Zakariya, Tell es- 
Sati, and Tell cj-Judeideh, WES, 1899-1000 5 also the forth- 
coming volume on these Excavations, 

I. J, Buiss, 


Note.—The ahove illustrations are reproduced with thea kind 
permission of the Palestine Exploration Fund Comuinittee. 


POTTER’S FIELD. — See 
POTTER. 


AKELDAMA and 


POUND.—Sce MOonry, vol. iii, p. 428, and 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 


POVERTY. -— A. IN OLD TESTAMENT, — The 
paucity of abstract terms in Hebrew is illus. 
trated by the fact that the words translated 
‘poverty’ in EV occur chiefly in the Book of 
Proverbs, and other post-exilic works. These are 
(2) from son, ‘to lack? :— pn, ‘on (ef. ph, pen), 
&vdea, varépnua, ete., egestas, ete. ; (0) from vn:— 
xa, w9, we, mevia, egestas, etc. The poor are 
frequently mentioned, the following terms being 
so translated : (c) Wom (ef. ()] 3 (@) 2, ptep. of wt 
[ef. (6)], révns, wrwxds, etc., pauper, etc,s (e) from 
my “be bowed down’ :—ay (Aram.), ‘yy ‘afflicted,’ 
‘poor,’ yy ‘humble,’ ‘lowly’ (sce art. POOR), révns, 
rrwxds, rpads, ramevds, etc., pauper,etc.; (f) from 73K 
‘crave’ :—jV'2x ‘needy,’ révns, Trwyxds, etc., pauper, 
ete.; (g) from $51 aa ee down’ :-—93 “weak, de- 
pressed,’ in Gn 419 of lean cows, révys, rroxsds, 
ramewos, etc., pauper, ete.; (h) }2¢m (Aram.) only in 
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Ecclesiastes, ‘poor,’ révns, pauper; (t) the obscure 
and doubtful agdn, oxzdn, in Ps 10%? 14, perhaps 
§ ge eee wévns, wrwxds, pauper. 

The causes of poverty, apart from sloth, thought- 
lessness, and extravagance, were specially—(i.) 
Failure of crops and loss of cattle through bad 
seasons; thus the Shunammite left her home- 
stead, by Elisha’s advice, to avoid a famine (2 K 
81-7, cf. Neh 53). At such times the townsfolk 
would suffer from the high price of food, and the 
falling off of trade through the destitution of the 
farmers. (ii.) Raids and invasions. (ii.) Loss of 
property through the violence of the nobles, sup- 
ported by corrupted law courts, e.g. Naboth’s 
vineyard (1 K 21) and the aperoneeuon of the 
Shunaminite’s land during her absence.  (iv.) 
Ruinous taxation and forced labour (corvée) (Neh 
545), (v.) extortionate usury, which took ad- 
vantage of the distress caused by bad scasons 
and heavy taxes to lend at high interest on the 
security of land. In many instances the debtors 
could not pay, and forfeited land and hberty to 
their creditors (Neh 55), 

In considering the character and extent of 
poverty, stress must be laid on the influence of 
~lygamy and slavery. The almost universal 
1abit of early marriage which seems to have 
existed amongst freemen, together with concu- 
binaye and RaleIne: checked the growth of that 
destitution amongst unmarried women which is 
the most painful feature of modern poverty. 
Indeed, if the principles of family and clan life 
had been loyally carried out, a free Israelite could 
want only when the whole family or clan were 
destitute. But actual practice mostly fell far 
short of this ideal. 

Again, with us, the last resort of the poor is 
either the workhouse, or crime, or slow starva- 
tion; in ancient Israel, the destitute became 
slaves. [ndeed, the class corresponding to the 
arent bulk of our poorer workers for wages, both 
domestic and industrial, was the slave - class, 
Hence the article SLAVE deals with the con- 
dition of the greater portion of the poor. There 
were, however, slaves whose position was much 
more honourable and comfortable than that of 
English labourers, and there were poor who were 
not slaves. The existence of slavery added to the 
resources of the poor man by enlarging his credit : 
he and his family could offer their persons as 
security for loans. 

Again, the mere lack of means, if it did not 
amount to absolute destitution, was far less dis- 
tressing than with us, because so little was needed 
in the way of house, furniture, clothes, firiny, or 
even food. 

The classes of the poor most often mentioned 
are widows and orphans, and the g¢rim, or resident 
aliens. The former suffered because the family 
ties were not as real as they were supposed to he, 
the latter because they had no actenh family ties, 
and the bond of hospitality was soon strained to 
breaking point (Lv 19°, Dt 14”, Ps 94% Jer 223, 
Zec 7}, Mal 3°), See art. GER. 

As regards poverty, however, the conditions 
were very different in the four great periods of 
OT history. (1) The Nomadic pervod. In a nomad 
tribe there were richer and poorer and slaves; but 
the bond of brotherhood in the tribe was kept alive 
by the constant necessity of mutual help and de- 
fence ; and distressful poverty was possible for the 
individual only when the fortunes of the whole 
tribe were at a very low ebb. 

(2) The Judges and the Early Monarchy.— 
During this period the clan and family system 
maintained a reat, though perhaps diminishing, 
vitality ; and its influence, as we have said, was 
against the growthof poverty. The great majority 
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of free Israelite families held land; they might 
suffer from bad seasons, and from invasion, or 
the oppression of powerful fellow-countrymen ; * 
whole families might be swept away by plague 
or famine, carried away captive by the enemy, 
or reduced to slavery by native oppressors; but 
with certain exceptions (see below) there was 
little permanent poverty. Gideon says (Jg 615) 
‘My clan (Jit. ‘thousand ’) is the poorest (San) in 
Manasseh, and I am the least in my father’s 
honse’; but the context shows that Gideon was 
fairly well off. It is probably not a mere accident 
that the first mention in history of a class of poor 
freemen comes soon after the establishment of the 
Monarehy. 1S 22? tells us that there resorted 
unto David ‘every one that was in distress (Wx 
pisp), or in debt, or discontented.’ 

In this period, however, certain classes of land- 
less poor seem to have arisen. When the frontier 
receded through the successful attack of a neigh- 
bouring tribe, the Israelite refugees would seek 
shelter amongst their brethren. They could not 
always be provided with land, and probably formed 
a large portion of the gérim, the gér in this case 
being an Israelite settled in a strange tribe. In 
this period, too, the Levites are apparently both 
landless and poor, eg. Micah’s Levite, Jg 17. 18, 
and the Levite of Jg 19, both of whom were gérim ; 
cf, Levi. The scant references to the poor in the 
older (JE) legislation, the Ten Commandments, the 
Book of the Covenant, etc., e.g. Ex 22" 238, indicate 
that Povey ES not very widespread in this period. 

(3) The Later Monarchy.—We learn from the 

rophets of the 8th cent. that as the Israelite 
ingdoms advanced in wealth and civilization, 
muperism developed. The rich added ‘house to 
eee and field to field’ (Is 58), and the landless 
poor multiplied. 

The growth in luxury led to an increase of the 
artisan class and the town population generally. 
When the tide of prosperity ebbed, these classes 
bore the brunt of bad times. ‘The prophets tried 
to keep the land for the peasant farmers, but their 
efforts were futile. Deuteronomy shows that 
poverty was a serious and widespread evil (10!7-9 
jr A NS Re ae Ae id ba and frequently refers 
to the Levites as an impoverished class (12!% 1 18), 
The Deuteronomic legislation attempted to remedy 
the evil, but it came too late. 

(4) After the Exile.—The community in Pales- 
tine was poor as a whole, and Neh 5 shows that 
the nobles and priests prontey by the misfortunes 
of the peasants to absorb their land. The general 
tone of the Psalins, and the use of the term ‘dndw, 
‘lowly,’ for the pious Jews, suggest that the bulk 
of the people were permanently poor. See art. 
Poor. The Priestly Code shows great considera- 
tion for the poor (Lv 67) etc, 199-5 2323 95), 

As the Jews passed from the rule of the Persians 
to that of the Greek kings of Egypt and Syria, the 
bulk of the people, whether in the Dispersion or in 
Syria, became subject, in a measure, to the general 
conditions of social life; and the information as to 
the poor in the ancient classical world will apply to 
that extent to the scattered Jews. But in most 
cities, as in Alexandria, and in many country 
districts, the Jews formed communities bound b 
racial and religious ties. Such ties are very real, 
especially in small societies, when those who own 
them are in the midst of aliens of another faith. 
Poverty might be prevalent, but would be much 
alleviated by mutual helpfulness. In Jewish 
Galilee and Judah there were the agricultural 
settlements, where social conditions were com- 
perouvey simple; and the intensely Jewish city of 

erusalem, whose size implies a large poor popula- 


* Of. Nathan's parable, in which the rich man robbed his poor 
neighbour (2 8 12!-8), 
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tion. The Bk. of Sirach, the work of a Jerusalem 
Jew, implies a measure of poverty and eniphasizes 
the helplessness of the poor efore the oppression of 
the rich (78? 10% 8! 13%: 18 215 2922 3518 417); but con- 
veys the impression that the lade and sufferings 
of the poor about B.c. 200 were fur less grievous 
than in the time of Amos and Isaiah. 

As regards provision for the poor, there was first 
of all, perhaps most efficacious of all, the possibility 
of finding sustenance in slavery, a fate probably 
regarded with less horror, and carrying with it less 
disgrace, than the modern workhouse. Before this, 
the poor might have recourse to their family or 
clan. In early times, when each clan inhabited its 
own district, the claims of poorer members com- 
manded recognition ; but as time went on, and the 
clan system broke up, this resource became less 
and less to be relied on. The successive codes 
sought to remedy the evil by various cnactments. 
In Ex 225-27 Joans are to be without interest, so 
also Dt 157-824! 18) Ly 2555-37; cf, Ps 155 ete. ; and 
in Ex 23" the poor are to have the produce of the land 
in Sabbatical years, so also Lv 25°, In Deuteronomy 
tithes are to be given to the poor (14% 26}: 38); who 
are to be entertained at the great Feasts (161): 34; 
cf. Neh 8)°) ; to be allowed to glean, and to have 
something left to glean, to have the right to take 
what grew in the corners of fields, and any sheaves 
that might be forgotten (24%); ef, Lv 19% 2°, 
Ru 22, The most serious attem ut to deal with 

overty was the Law of the Jubilee Year in the 
Priestly Code (Lv 252°; cf. Dt 15!2-15), which, if 
carried out, would have secured the periodical 
restoration of the landless poor to freedom and 
their return to the land, but this law remained an 
ideal. These various provisions were supplemented 
by ALMSGIVING (which see). 

B. IN NEW TESTAMENT.—The term ‘poverty, 
vrwxela, paupertas, inopia, is used only in 2 Co 
829) Rev 2°, where it has a general or figurative 
sense ; but the ‘ poor,’ réyns (2 Co 9°), remxpdés (Lk 
212), rrwxés (frequently, especially in the Gospels 
and Ja 2), pauper, ete., are often mentioned. As 
regards poverty, the NT period did not differ in 
any essential features froin the Greek period. On 
the one hand, the exactions of the Herodian and 
Roman officials were probably more severe than 
those of the Greek rulers; on the other, the duty 
of almsgiving was more diligently inculcated as a 
religious duty which would be richly rewarded. 
In this respect the Christian Church followed in 
the steps of the synagogue. ‘The Church at Jeru- 
salem made an abortive experiment in communism 
(Ac 2 48), which probably aggravated its poverty ; 
and gave opportunity for the collection for ‘the 
poor saints at Jerusalem’ which St. Paul organ- 
ized amongst his Gentile converts (Ro 156, Gal 2?°), 
‘The early Christian Churches followed the example 
of the synagogues in holding it a duty to provide 
for their poor (Ko 12%, 1 Ti 68, 1 Jn 3” ete. ; ef. art. 
‘Alms’ in Smith and Cheetham’s Dict. of Christian 
Antiquities). But Ja 2*°6 shows that this duty was 
often neglected. In later times the Jews have 
usually set an example to Christendom by their 
care for their poor co-religionists. 

While we read that ‘the common people (6 wodds 
byAos, Mk 12°, cf. Jn 12°) heard’ Jesus ‘gladly,’ we 
are not told that His actual disciples were poor; 
they rather seem to have belonged to the lower 
middle class—fishermen owning boats, tax-collec- 
tors, etc. The early Church included many poor, 
and few rich, powerful, or distinguished members 
(1 Co 1%); but Prof. Orr, in his Neglected Factors 
tn the Study of the Early Progress of Christianity, 
maintains that the strength of the Church lay in 
the middle classes. Cf. ALMSGIVING, FAMILY, 
GLEANING, SABBATICAL YEAR, TITHES. 

W. H. BENNETT. 
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POWER (chiefly 5:n, m3, 1)5; Svvauts, éfovela).*-~ 
4. All the power in the universe is traced in Scrip- 
ture to a spiritual source. God created all things 
by His word; and the word being the expression 
of the will, it is the spiritual God Himself who 
is the ground and origin of all that is (Gn 1. 2, 
Ps 33° 1485, Pr 827%, [5 402% Jer 3217, Jn 13 10), 
While God is the Creator of the world, and 
continually rules all the agents in it for His own 
ends, there is real power made over to nature. 
There is no pantheistic identification of nature’s 
power with God’s. According to Gn 1, the 
earth has the function assigned to it of bringing 
forth grass and herbs, and the trees and all the 
living creatures bring forth fruit ‘after their 
kind’: nature follows its own luws (cf. He 67). 
Or, again, the sea has a place and power which are 
definitely fixed, indeed, but are thereby proved to 
be real (Job 3811, Pr 8”*), In like manner there is 
true power, though it is derivative, committed to 
man. He was made ‘in the image of God’ (Gn 
)°6f-), and so his original endowment includes the 
gift of power like God’s. It is proved by his ex- 
ercising dominion over the other living creatures 
(128), and by his possessing freedom of choice (24), 
The power of man is lost by sin (Gn 2!7, 1 § 28”, 
Ro 738". ete.). Nevertheless, he is treated in every 
condition as a rational and moral being ; the wicked 
are commanded on almost every page of Scripture 
to bestir themselves, to repent and turn to God. 

2. God continually upholds the world by His 
power in Providence, t.e. (a) in the preservation, 
(6) in the government of the creation. (a) The 
fact of the world’s persistence amid change, and 
while everything in it is characterized by transi- 
ency, is referred to the direct action of the Divine 
Will (Gn 8%, Ps 104% 139, Jer 1477, Ac 17%, He 18 
etc.). Then (2) Ged’s government of the world 
consists in His guiding all its processes for certain 
predetermined ends. Thus He causes grass to 
grow ‘for the cattle,’ and herb ‘ for the service of 
man’ (Ps 104!*), Ifuman success is due to the 
favouring presence and power of God, and serves 
for the fulfilment of the Divine purposes, both as 
respects the earthly life (Jos 1%) and the higher 
life of the soul (Ro 8%", Ph 2), All the ways of 
men are justly recompensed by the Almighty 
(Jer 32%), Wickedness is overruled and brought 
to naught on the earth, a feature of God’s provi- 
dential action which is naturally emphasized in 
OT. God fulfils Lis purpose of love in spite of 
all opposing agents, whether visible or invisible, 
anyelic or Satanic (Ro 8°), 


3. Special Dee of power made by the 
Almighty. Israel was often saved by God from 


its enemies, the signal deliverance from Eeyuee 
bondage which He effected for His people ‘ by a 
mighty hand and by an sutatronhion arm’ being 
the type of these supernatural interventions 
(Dt 5), The chosen people were guided in their 
career, and kept together as a nation, a remnant at 
least being preserved. God revealed His laws and 
ordinances; and these, duly honoured, were cal- 
culated to realize the highest good to the nation, 
to impart the blessing of ‘life’ and all that that 
implies (Dt 287% 30%, Ps 197, Pr 3). These 
influential manifestations of the Divine Will lead 
up to the completed revelation in Christ, who is 
SuDEHOE to every world-power, and whose gospel is 
‘the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth’ (Ro 16), The full manifestation of His 

ower occurs when ‘the kingdoms of this world are 

ecome the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his 
Christ: and he shall reign for ever and ever’ 
(Rev 11), The personality of Jesus in the 

a riph speaking, Séveus in NT is power, and igevcia 


authority to wield it. See Mason, Conditions of Our Lord's Life 
on arth, p. 98f.; Lightfoot on Col 118; Swete on Mik 210, 
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Gospels presents throughout the characteristics 
of spiritual power. He exhibits the unequalled 
power of perfect righteousness and love, ¢.g. 1n 
drawing disciples to Himself with a few words 
(Mt 418%, Mk 2"), refuting learned and influential 
adversaries, so that they could not answer Hima 
word or venture to question Him (Mt 228, Mk 12%, 
Lk 148 20”), driving out of the temple a crowd of 
those who dishonoured the building (Mt 214), 
working miracles in kindness to men and for the 
furtherance of faith (Mt 11° ete.), extending pity 
and forgiveness to penitent sinners, and thereby 
raising them to a new and better life (Lk 7). 
These qualities of holiness and Jove in Jesus appear 
at their best when Ie is under trial ; His endurance 
of the cross proves them to be stronger than death. 
Hence it is when He is ‘lifted up’ that He ‘ will 
draw all men’ unto Him (Jn 12%). Then the 
resurrection of Christ proves His power over death 
and His glory as the triumphant Son of God 
(Ac 2, ete.). 

4 Power restored in man. God works in man 
for the restoration of the soul’s own power, and 
hence the believer should ‘work out his own 
salvation with fear and trembling’ (Ph 2), At 
length the full power of the soul is recovered 
through the aid of the Holy Spirit (Ro 8'™, Cal 
5'6%) Seo HoLy Spinir. For the attainment of 
this end in man we have thus (qa) the activity on 
(jod’s side, and (%) the activity of man. (a) There 
is a providential leading or drawing by the Father 
before men can come to Christ (Jn 6“). Then 
through the death of Christ believers become dead 
to the power of sin: there is a breach with it in 
principle (Ro 6), or sanctification is begun.  ‘ Not 
that anything in human nature was actually 
changed as by magic in the moment when Christ 
died, but in the completion of this holy life there 
was established a universal and persone principle 
of victory (a dSuvauts owrnplas), which is able wher- 
ever it is received to break sin in the odpé and kill 
the natural selfishness, so that the man may walk 
no longer xara cdpxa, but card rvedua’ (Beyschlag). 
IKurthermore, through the resurrection of Christ 
men obtain power to accept salvation (1 Co 151) : 
faith not actuated by the risen, living Christ, but 
only by man’s own natural endeavours, is ‘ vain’ 
or powerless. The life of faith throughout its 
progress derives its power from the believer's com- 
munion with the risen and glorified Christ (Ro 5”, 
2 Co 3™, Gal 2”). Again, our Lord’s resurrection 
imparts the power of a great hope ; Christians have 
a sure hope beyond the present world. And they 
are empowered in consequence to be righteous in 
the world and worthy of their ee calling, so that 
their hope may be fulfilled. (4) On man’s side 
there has to be fervent prayer accompanied with 
righteousness (Ja 5"), faith which overcomes the 
world (1 Jn 5*), and to which nothing is impossible 
(Mt 17"); and love, which leads to the keeping of 
Christ’s words (Jn 14%), and which casts out fear 
(1 Jn 438), Or man has to walk in the Spirit (a 
process which presupposes the peace of forgiveness), 
and then he obtains the amplest power, shown by 
his not fulfilling the lust of the flesh (Gal 538), and 
by his bringing forth the varied fruits of the Spirit, 
or growing without cessation into the likeness of 
Christ (Gal 5%). By the interaction of these 
Divine and human means power is obtained by 
the Christian for the performance of any manifest 
duty, and the possession of sufficient power should 
be assumed. Christ is to him the Bread of Life, 
strengthening for the accomplishment of all right- 
cousness (Jn 6777, Ph 41%), as food supplies the 
body with power for all its physical acts ; though 
In neither case can we comprehend the steps of the 

rocess (so Dods in ‘Expositor’s Bible,’ John, 
1, 220 n.). 


A passage that has created much discussion is 1 Co 1110 ¢ For 
this cause ought the woman to have power (ieveiayv, RV ‘a 
sign of authority’) on her head because of the angels.’ The 
apostic’s argument seems to be, Because the woman was 
derived from (v.8) and was created for (v.9) the man, therefore 
she should have on her head a covering in tokcn that she is 
under the authority of the man. The abstract ‘authority’ is 
put for the concrete ‘sign of authority.’ Then @ new en- 
couragement is added. If women will not do this out of natural 
seemliness, let them remember that the angels are present (cf. 
art. HEAD, vol. i. p. 317")in their assemblies, and for their sakes, 
the messenyers of order, cover their heads. This ia the inter- 
pretation of almost all modern expositors. For the presence 
of angels at Divine worship, see especially Meyer, in loc. 


For Powers see under DOMINION. 

G. FERRIES. 

POWER OF THE KEYS8.— The ecclesiastical 
connotation of these words must not be altogether 
identified with the meaning of them in the NT 
passage (Mt 16!) from which they are taken, 
uthough the first is included in the second. And 
the language about the keys in that passage must 
be distinguished again from the language about 
‘binding and loosing’ which follows. 

The image of the keys is not infrequent in Scrip- 
ture (ef, Is 22:2, Rev 1°). ‘The key (noo, also ‘9p) 
to the prophets, as well as to the Kabbis, was the 
symbol of physical and moral authority and power’ 
(Wiinsche, Newe Beitrage, p. 195). ‘The kingdom 
of heaven, here to be understood of the Messianic 
theocracy about to be established, is hkened to a 
house or palace, of which our Lord promises that 
St. Peter shall be the chief steward or major-domo, 
who is entrusted with full authority over every- 
thing which the house contains. The keys are not 
merely those of the outer doors of the house, which 
give the holder power to admit or to eject; the 
porter’s office is only a part of the authority com- 
initted to St. Peter. They are the keys of inner 
chambers also, giving command, for example, of the 
‘treasures’ from which it will be his duty (Lk 12%) 
to feed the household. As the house is at the same 
time ‘the kingdom,’ it is evident that the autho- 
rity is of very wide range. In the passaye of Isaiah, 
which offers the nearest parallel (though it is to 
be observed that the sing. is there used, not the 
plur.), the thought of the key sugyests an indis- 
pute power of ingress and egress, both for the 
iolder and for others at his diseretion—a power (us 
interpreted in Rev 3°) of granting or withholding 
opportunities and facilities of various kinds. 

n this last view the ‘power of the keys’ leads 
on naturally to the power of ‘ binding and loosing,’ 
which, though not the same as the power of the 
keys, may be regarded as one of the chief exer- 
cises of that power. The ‘binding’ and ‘loosing’ 
is not the binding and loosing of persons but of 
things—not ‘whomsoever thou shalt loose,’ but 
‘whatsoever.’ To ‘bind’ (vox>), in rabbinic 
language, is to forbid; to ‘loose’ (vnaS) is to 
permit. Lightfoot says that ‘thousands of ex- 
auples’ of this usage might be produced. One 
instance may suffice. ‘Concerning the moving of 
empty vessels [on the Sabbath day], of the filling 
of which there is no intention; the school of 
Shammai binds it, the school of Hillel looseth it’ 
(Ilieros, Shad. fol. 16, 2, quoted by Lightfoot, 
Eaxercit. upon St. Matt. p. 238). It is the power 
of laying down the law for his fellow-disciples, 
like a true Rabbi, which is thus bestowed upon St. 
Peter. Or perhaps it is more exact to say that it 
is the power of interpreting in detailed application 
the law which God has laid down in general 
terms. Authority is piven him to say what the 
Jaw of God allows, and what it forbids; and the 
prance is added that his ruling shall be upheld in 
neaven,—and is consequently to be regarded as 
binding upon the consciences of Christians. The 
power of binding and loosing is in fact the power 
of legislation for the Church. 
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The gift of ‘the keys’ is not expressly bestowed 
on any one else besides St. Peter, but the legis- 
lative power is afterwards extended to others 
(Mt 18'%). It is not certain who are the persons 
there addressed. ‘ ‘The disciples’ mentioned in v.} 
are doubtless the apostles, or at any rate include 
some of the apostles ; but it is not easy to prove 
that the power of binding and loosing is there 
bestowed upon them exclusively. That opinion, 
however ancient and however widely held, involves 
the further conclusion that the promises whieh 
follow, and upon which the binding and loosing 
power is made to depend, are to be similarly 
restricted. It is, according to this interpretation, 
to the apostles alone that Christ promises that the 
prayer of two of them shall be heard, and that 
where two or three are gathered in His name, Le 
will be there. This is difficult to suppose. We 
must accordingly conclude that the binding and 
loosing power first bestowed upon St. Peter is not 
represented in N'T as an exclusive privilege of the 
apostles. Itis the common privilege of the Christian 
society—even of a small branch of it—when acting 
in agreement (v.'’) and solenmly assembled in (or 
‘to’) Christ’s name as its yround of union (v.™). In 
this case, however, the power appears to be connected 
with judicial discipline over individual members of 
the society. The ‘binding and loosing’ are not, in 
this case any more than elsewhere, to be inter- 
preted as the absolving and retaining of sins; they 
seem to mean the prescribing what the offender is 
to do and not to do. But, in case of his refusal to 
comply with these requirements of ‘the Church,’ 
he is to be treated as ‘a heathen man and a 
publican,’ te. as excommunicate; and the resist- 
ance to the authority of the Church is to be 
considered as resistance to the will of Heaven. 
The prayer of the slighted Church will be heard, 
for Christ Himsclf is present at the gathering, 
and Heaven will pive its sanction to the sen- 
tence (see interesting parallels in Wiinschie, p. 
218). , 

There is, accordingly, a close connexion between 

the authority to bind and loose and the authority 

to absolve and retain sins (Jn 20%), ‘The discipline 

which prescribes what the sinner must do, on pain 

of encountering a sentence at once earthly and 

heavenly, cannot but involve a ‘ ewer of the keys’ 
in the (inaccurate) sense which that term has 

borne in the Church since patristic times. 

Christians of all ages have rightly seen a signal 
instance of St. Peter's use of the keys in the 
admission of Cornelius to the Church. He thus 
‘opened’ the door indeed to the Gentiles, ‘and no 
man’ has ever since ‘shut’ it to them. But there 
is no reason to think that this one act was all that 
was in our Lord’s mind when He made the promise ; 
nor is it likely that He referred only to the 
authority to baptize at diserction exercised by the 
apostle. ‘The whole of his chief-stewardship was 
included in the promiees and both in his appoint- 
ments of other Christians to sacred offices, in the 
administration of the Christian sacraments at large, 
and in his expositions of Christian truth, he was 
exercising the power of the keys. 

An cyually signal instance of ‘binding and 
loosing’ on a large scale is the regulation Jaid 
down by St. Peter, along with ‘the apostles and 
the elders,’ for the discipline of the Gentile 
Christians in regurd to meats and manner of life 
(Ac 15*8), They ‘loosed’ for them all other kinds 
of food ; they ‘bound’ for them ‘things offered to 
idols, and blood and things strangled, and fornica- 
tion.’ Similarly, at a later time, St. Paul at 
Corinth ‘loosed ’* even the eating of things offered 
to idols,—though he ‘ bound’ it in certain circum- 
stances (1 Co 102),—and laid down various rules 
concerning marriage (1 Co 7), and concerning 


public worship (1 Co 11-14). ‘So ordain IT in all 
Churches’ is his formula (1 Co 7!7), 

Of ‘binding and loosing’ in relation to the in- 
dividual, the case which we are able to follow with 
the greatest degree of clearness is that of the 
incestuous man at Corinth; which recalls with 
remarkable exactness the languaye of Mt 18!8t, 
St. Paul was evidently surprised that the Church 
of Corinth had not dealt with the case on its own 
responsibility. It ought to have ‘mourned,’ with 
nm view 10 the removal of the offender (1 Co 5*). 
The ‘mourning’ he would have expected was 
clearly a public and united humiliation of the 
Church before God, to the intent that God might 
‘take away’ the man who had done the deed (see 
Godet, ad loc.) In answer to the solemn and 
concerted prayer, a stroke from heaven would have 
fallen npon him, as upon Ananias and Sapphira, 
or, without such prayer, upon the profaners of the 
Eucharist at Corinth itself (1 Co 11°). Probably 
this appeal to God would have been preceded or 
accompanied by an act of formal separation from 
the sacramental fellowship of the Church; cer. 
tainly by an exclusion of the sinner from social 
intercourse with the brethren (1 Co 5"). As the 
Corinthian Church had not thus acted, the apostle 
informs them of his own intended procedure, with 
which he demands that they should co-operate. 
Though absent from them in body, he calls upon 
them to assemble; he himself cil spiritually be 
present in the assembly, armed with ‘the power 
(not merely with the authority) of our Lord Jesus.’ 
The sentence which he has already passed upon 
the man ‘in the name of the Lord Jesus’ will 
then be formally pronounced. He will be ‘de- 
livered unto Satan for the destruction of the 
flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day of 
the Lord.’ Delivery to Satan was not a rab- 
binical formula for excommunication in any form 
(Lightf. Bxercitations, adloc.), ‘The phrase is prob- 
ably derived from Job 1? 28. St, Paul seems to 
have intended that either by a judicial death, or 
by some wasting disease, the man should be so 
punished as to bring him to repentance (cf. 1 Ti 
1%), The discipline seems to have had the desired 
effect. The majority of the Corinthian Church 
(2 Co 2°) administered a ‘rebuke’ to the man,— 
which was probably excommunication in its less 
severe forin (‘ reproof with the Babylonian writers 
was the same with excommunication,’ Lightf. p. 
183). ‘The man was overwhelmed with sorrow,—so 
much so that the apostle feared lest the excess of it 
should be fatal to his soul (2 Co 27), He bids the 
Corinthians therefore ‘forgive and comfort him.’ 
He himself, acting as Christ’s representative (é 
mpocwrw Xpioro’) has already forgiven him, though 
he will not consider his forgiveness as absolute (ef re 
xexdptouat) until the Corinthian Church has joined 
init. The solemn gathering ‘in the name of the 
Lord,’ the confidence that {lis ‘power’ would be 
present to ratify what was done by His representa- 
tives upon earth, the punishment und the release, 
all appear to be directly based upon the language 
of our Lord recorded by Mt. 

Of the exercise of discipline in less unusual cases 
we naturally have scantier evidence in NT. Per- 
haps the most interesting reference to it is that in 
Ja 54, The sick man Is there advised to call for 
the presbyters of the Church, who are to pray 
over him, ‘anointing him with oil in the name.’ 
In answer to this action of the Church repre- 
sented by its local heads, the writer says that the 
sick man will recover (for to interpret gwoe: and 
éyepet otherwise seems impossible in the context), and 
adds that ‘if he have committed sins,’ t.e. obviously, 
grave and marked sins, ‘he shall be forgiven’ (cay 
dpaprlas y weronkws, ddeOjcerac atrg), That the 
E&deOhoerat avrg is a promise of what God will do in 
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answer to the prayer of the presbyters, and not an 
instruction to the presbyters themselves, seems to 
be a ee by the structure of the sentences. It is 

rallel in sense to owae and éyepet. If St. James 
iad intended the word to mean that the presbyters 
were to absulve the man, he would probably have 
put it in the imperative, like mpooxadecdodw and 
mpocevédcOwoav. But the forgiveness of God is a 
blessing granted to the faithful prayers of the pres- 
byters; and, in order to encourage such prayers, 
the apostle proceeds to insist upon the value of 
them. ‘Confess therefore your sins one to another, 
and pray one for another,’ he says, ‘that ye may 
be healed.’ By ‘one to another’ he means ‘to 
your fellow-men,’ ze. not to God only. It is clear 
that he cannot mean mutual confession in the 
ordinary sense of the term, for (1) he assumes that 
the prayers to which he ascribes such ellicacy are 
those a ‘rizhteous men,’ not those of men who 
‘have committed sins’; (2) the special object with 
which the prayers are to be offered (not indeed the 
contents of the prayers, which are directly connected 
With forgiveness) 1s ‘that ye may be healed ’ (8rus 
(d@nre) ; Uf, therefore, the prayers are to be in the 
strict sense mutual prayers, it is implied that both 
parties, praying and prayed for, are alike sick, and 
the mutual confession would be only between sick 
man and sick man, which is absurd. Evidently, 
the sick nan is exhorted to make his confession to 
the presbyters whom he has called in, and they in 
turn are exhorted to pray for his forgiveness, upon 
which hig recovery is made to onen and are re- 
minded whut power their prayers have, if only they 
are What they ought to be. The apostle selects 
from the OT history the example of one who exer- 
cised the ‘ power of the keys’ upon a national scale, 
both ‘shutting ’ and ‘opening’ the stores of heaven 
for his people. Though but ‘a man of like passions 
with us,’ Elijah by his (unrecorded) prayers shut 
up the rain from his guilty countrymen for three 
years and a half; and on their showing signs of 
repentance, he opened it again for them. We 
need not therefore wonder (such is St. James’ aryu- 
ment) if, when we confess our sins to beings of 
the sume make as ourselves, their intercession is 
able to obtain for us the remission of them. (On 
the rabbinic view of Elijah and the ‘ Keys,’ see 
Wiinsche, p. 195). 

Our accounts of life within the Christian com- 
munities of the first age are so frayinentary that 
we cannot be surprised at not finding many refer- 
ences to the penitential discipline which existed 
among them. That there should have been some 
power on earth answering to what was occasionally 
exhibited even in OT times—as in the absolution 
of David by Nathan (28 12!%)—is only what was to 
be expected in the covenant of grace. When Clirist 
claimed to forgive sins as ‘the Son of Man,’ the 
multitudes ‘ glorified God which had given such 
authority unto men’ (Mt 9°). The last word may 
mean either that the authority to absolve was 
committed by God to men, to use on His behalf; 
or that by delegation of such an authority God 
had bestowed a blessing upon men: in other words, 
the ‘men’ spoken of may be either the holders of the 
wuthority, or those on whose behalf it was given. 
But in either case it was recognized that the assur- 
ance of forgiveness had been inade accessible in a new 
way; and Christ, in His first appearance to the 
assembled Church after His resurrection, pave His 
disciples to understand that the authority which 
He had exercised in relation to absolving and re- 
taining of sins was henceforth vested in them, as 
the continuators of His own mission (Jn 207%), It 
is not an exhaustive interpretation of these words 
which would sce in them only a commission to 
impose or to remove ecclesiastical censures. All 
acts of the Christian society, according to the 
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NT conception of it, are fraught with spiritual 
efficacy. 

lt may be added that some eminent interpreters 
consider the ‘laying on of hands’ in 1 Ti 5” to 
be the sign of absulution (see art. LAYING ON 
OF HANDS); but the interpretation is far from 
certain. A. J. MASON. 


PRETORIAN GUARD.—See PRA TORIUM. 


PRETORIUM (Gr. 7d zpairwpiov). —'This Lat. 
word, adopted in the later Gr., significd originally 
the aor (preetor’s) tent (e.g. Livy, Hist. vii, 12, 
x. 33). Then it was applied to the council, com- 
posed of the chief officers of the army, which 
assembled in the general's tent (e.g. Livy, Lfist. 
xxvi. 15, xxx. 5, xxxvii. 5); then to the official 
residence of the governor of a province (¢.g. Cic. 
in Verr, I. iv. 28, 1. v. 85; ert. ad Scap. 3); 
then, in the post-Augustan age, to any princely 
house (e.g. Juv, Sat. x. 161), and even to a large 
villa or country-seat (eg. Suet. Octav. 72, Calig. 
37, Tib. 39; Juv. Sat. i. 75; Statius, Sylv. 1. ii. 
25); and finally to the imperial bodyguard, whose 
commander was prefectus pretorio or pretoriu 
(e.g. Tac. Hist. 1. 20, ii. 11, 24, 1v. 46; Suet. 
Nero, 9; Pliny, NH xxv. 2). No certain example 
occurs of its i toa cither to the prietorian 
camp or barracks or to the emperor’s residence in 
Rome, though it was often used of the emperor's 
residence away from Rome. 

In AV the word appears only once (Mk 15"*); 
but in the Gr. of NT it is used in Mt 277 (AV 
‘the common hall’; marg. ‘sovernor’s house’ ; 
RV ‘the palace’), Mk 15 (AV ‘the hall, called 
Preetorium’?; RV ‘within the court which is 
Prutorium’; marg. ‘ palace’), Jn 18% (AV ‘the 
hall of judgment’; marg. ‘ Pilate’s house’; RV 
‘palace ’), 18% and 199 (AV ‘judgment hall’; RV 
‘palace’), Ac 23% (AV ‘Herod’s judyment hall’; 
KV ‘Herod’s palace’), Ph 18 (AV ‘in all the 
palace’; marg. ‘Ceesar’s court’; RV ‘ throughout 
the whole pratorian guard’), 

In the Gospels the term denotes the oflicial 
residence in Jerus, of the Roman governor, and 
the various tr™ of it in our versions arose from a 
desire cither to indicate the special purpose for 
which that residence was used on the occasion In 
question, or to explain what particular building 
wasintended. But whatever building the governor 
occupied was the Prietorium. It is most probable 
that in Jerus, he resided in the well-known palace 
of Herod, since Philo (ad Gaium, 31) states that 
Pilate hung there the shields which offended the 
Jews (see PILATE), and Josephus (BJ UL xiv. 8, LI. 
xv. 6) speaks of Gessius Florus as living in ‘the 
king’s palace,’ and since in Cesarea (see Ac xxiii. 
35) Herod’s palace is known to have been used for 
the same purpose. Herod’s palace in Jerus. was a 
inagnificent structure in the upper or western part 
of the city, and was connected by a causeway over 
the valley of 'yropmon with the western wall of 
the temple. It is described by Josephus (BU Vv. 
iv. 4, Ant. XV. ix. 3) in admiring terms. It was 
surrounded by a wall, rising to the height of 30 
cubits, and adorned with towers at equal distances. 
The enclosure was large enough to contain a small 
army. The building had two marble wings, called 
by Herod the Cwsareum and the Ayrippeum. It 
contained large rooms within and spacious porticocs 
without. It was sumptuously furnished, and was 
surrounded by a benutital park. Here the governor 
with his guards lived when in Jerus., while the 
regular garrison occupied the castle of Antonia ; 
and it was doubtless before this building that the 
Jews presented themselves with the demand for 
Jesus’ execution. Tradition, indeed, has placed the 
residence of Pilate in the lower city, a short 
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distance north of the temple. Not a few also have 
identilied it with the castle of Antonia (Rosen- 
miiller, <Adterthumskunde, Il. ii. 228; Caspari, 
Introd. p. 225; Wieseler, Chron. Syn., Eng. tr. 

. 372; Weiss, Life of Christ, iii. 346n.; Westcott, 
Be. John)—partly because tradition has located the 
house of Pilate near the site of the castle; partly 
because, since the castle was the regular barracks 
for the garrison, and was sufficiently large for the 
purpose, it is thought probable that the governor 
also used it; and also because many identify ‘the 
place called the Pavement, but, in the Hebrew, 
Gabbatha,’ with the elevated, paved area between 
the castle and the temple (see GABBATHA). But, 
for the reasons given above, the identification with 
Herod’s palace is probably to be preferred (so Meyer, 
Winer, Alford, Schiirer, Edersheim, and others). 
In like manner, as already observed, Herod's 
palace in Cisarea was used as the Pretorium 
there. The expression in Ac 23% (‘Herod’s Prie- 
torium’) is abbreviated from ‘the prietorium of 
Herod’s palace,’ and thus describes both the par- 
ticular building and the purpose for which 1t was 
used. 

In Ph 1 ‘in the whole Prietorium’ has been very 
variously explained. Many commentators, ancient 
and modern, have tr? it ‘palace’ (so AV), coupling 
it with 422, where allusion is made to believers who 
belonyed to ‘Ciwsar’s household.’ But no other 
instance appears of the application of the term to 
the emperor’s residence in Rome. Such an appli- 
cation would have been intolerable to the Romans, 
since it would have shocked the republican tradi- 
tions under which the empire was organized. 
Hence many, as Perizonius (De orig. signif. et usr 
voce. pretoris et pretorii, 1687, Disquisitio de 

retorio, 1690), ericus, Michaelis, Hoeleman, 
iesinger, Milman, Weiss, Ellicott, Meyer, under- 
stand it of the barracks of the pretonen guard 
(castra pretorianorum). But Lightfoot (Com. on 
Phil. p. 99) has shown that neither can this use of 
the word be established. Wieseler (Chron. d. 
Apost. Zeit. p. 403), followed by Conybeare and 
Howeon: refers it, not to the pretorian camp, 
but to the barracks of the palace guard, which 
Augustus established (Dio Cass. lili. 16) in the 
imperial enclosure on the Palatine hill; but, after 
the establishment of the castra pretorvanorum by 
Tiberius, the word would naturally refer to it, if 
to any barracks. The following phrase (ro?s Acuroits 
rao.) also more naturally describes persons than 
places, Aouréds being never in NT applied to places 
(Ellicott, in Joc.). Presumably, therefore, ‘ pre- 
torium,’ too, is cone of persons. Hence 
Lightfoot has ably defended the meaning ‘ pre- 
torian guard,’ St. Paul is supposed to have been 
chained to soldiers of the guard, and thus, through 
the change of guards, his message spread through- 
out the whole body of soldiers. This meaning of 
Pretorium is frequent, and has been adopted in Ph 
13 in RV. Recently, however, Mommsen (Sitz- 
ungsb. der Konig. preuss. Acad. d. Wissensch. 1895, 
p. 495, etc.), followed by Ramsay (St. Paul the Trav. 

. 397), has pee osed another view. He considers 
it improbable that St. Paul was put in charge of 
the preetorian guard. He believes that Julius, the 
centurion who brought Paul to Rome, belonged 
to the corps of milites frumentarit or peregrini, a 
corps drafted from legions in the provinces, whose 
duty it was to supervise the corn supply, and also 
probably to perform police service: and that Julius 
probably delivered his prisoners to the commander 
of his corps, princeps peregrinorum, whose camp 

erhaps was already, as it was afterwards, on the 

selian hill. But while St. Paul was not in charge 

of the pretorian guard, his case came before 

the preetorian council, consisting of the prefecti 

pretorio and their assistants. This council then, 
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according to Mommsen and Ramsay, is the pre- 
torium alluded to by the apostle, and rots Novos 
waoww refers to the audience at the trial.* 

G. 'T. PURVES, 

PRAISE 1n OT.—‘ Praise,’ whether as a verb or 
a noun, has various applications in the OT, but its 
commonest use is to denote an act of homage or 
worship offered to God by His creatures, par- 
ticularly by man. The object of this article will 
be mainly to examine the meaning and usage of 
the terms which our English versions render by 
‘praise,’ and to sketch, as far as the data enable 
us to do 80, the occasions, the modes, and the 
history of praise in Israel. 

i. Tun Terms.—1. 55-, The original sense of 
this root is perhaps ‘break out (in a cry),’ especially 
of joy (cf. the name /fallel applied to Ps 113-118, 
the Aram. xdiova ‘marriage-song,’ and the Assyr. 
aldlu ‘shout for joy’; see also Cheyne, OP 460), 
although it is possible that, as W. KR. Smith (4S! 
411) suggests, among the Semites ‘the shouting 
(Aallel) that accompanied sacrifice may, in its 
oldest shape, have been a wail over the death of 
the victim, though it Pata took the form of 
a chant of praise (//allelujah).’? The idea of making 
a@ noise is What appears to be prominent, The same 
writer points out that the roots 555 ‘to chant 
praises’ and 5>* ‘to howl’ are closely connected, 
and he thinks it possible that shouting in mourning 
and shouting in Joy may have both been primarily 
directed to the driving away of evil influences. 
The sense of ‘ praise’ is conveyed by the above 
root in the Piel $$. This may have for its object 
(1) man or woman: Gn 12) (J) ‘ they praised (LXX 
éxqyvecavy, AV ‘commended’) her (Sarah) to Pharaoh’; 
Pr 274 ‘let another man praise thee (LXX éyxwma- 
¢érw oe), and not thine own mouth’; 28¢ ‘ they that 
forsake the law praise (LXX éyxwudfovew) the 
wicked’; 31° ®! the virtuous woman is praised by 
her husband and by her works (LXX in both alveiy, 
but in v.*! a different reading from that of MT is 
followed: kai alvécOw év rida 6 dvnp atdris, ‘and let 
her husband be praised in the gates’); Ca 6° (here 
and in the following passages, unless otherwise 
noted, LXX alvetvy) of the Shulammite; 2S 14% 
of Absalom’s beauty (alverés); 2 Ch 23" of king 
Joash. (2) The object is once a false god: Jg 16 
of the Philistines praising (duvetvy) Dayon ; (3) very 
frequently God (oad or mm): Ps 69% (where 
‘heaven and earth, the seas, and everything that 
moveth therein’ are called on to praise Hin; ef. 
Ps 148) ; often of public worship in the sanctuary: 
Is 62°, cf. 64% (eddroyeiv), Ps 222? (Suvetr, cf. v.% 
6 &rauvés pov) 3518 844 10732 109% 1462 1498, Some- 
times the object is ‘the name of Jahweh or of 
God? (m7 ov or ody oY, 7d Bvoua Tod Be0d): Ps 69 
7471 145? 148°, J] 2°; or His word (193, Adyos, pjjua) : 
Ps 564 (drawvety) 19% [v.!> may be an editorial 
addition, so Hupfeld, Cheyne e¢ al.]; or the object 
may be unexpressed: Jer 31 [Gr. 38)", Ps 63° (érac- 
veivy), The expression ‘praise ye Jah’ (Hallelujah, 
in Ps 1358 arad$n [alvetre rdv Kupiovj, elsewhere 
always as one word msdn, ‘AAAnAoud [once Ps 104 
Ayozn, LXX omits here]) has generally a liturgical 
application and is mostly confined to late psalms, 
It occurs at the beginning of Ps 106. 111. 112. 113. 
135. 146. 147. 148. 149, and at the end of 104. 105. 


“ Mommeen denies that erparorsdapyns (AV captain of the 
guard), found Ac 2816 in some authorities (cf. Blass, ad loc.), but 
omitted by WH, Tisch., and RV, could have been applied to a 
prefectus pretorio. This reading is evidently ‘Western,’ and 
Mommeen finds in the text of the Stockholm Latin MS (‘ Gigas : 
princeps peregrinorwm, at least a 2nd cent. interpretation of it, 
one which confirms his inference that the castra egrinorum 
had been established in Rome in St. Paul's time. Positive 
evidence, however, for the existence of this corps and camp, 
under this name, appears only in the time of Severus, and the 
Latin MS may interpret the Gr. text before it by the light 
of later custom ; while OSE TERN Ts itself was evidently » 
popular title, and really supplies no information as to who took 


charge of the apostle. 
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106. 113. 115. 116. 117. 135. 146. 147. 148. 149. 150. 
See, further, art. HALLELUJAH. Instead of the 
direct. object, 5$n is generally followed, in the 
writings of the Chronicler, by m9, in the account 
of the technical Levitical (or priestly) function of 
raising Jahweh: 1 Ch 164 235-3 255, 2 Ch 5! 20! 
9° (juveiv) 302 (xaduuverv), Ezr 34%; but the simple 
ma’ occurs in Ezr 3, as it does also in Neh 5% 
(Nehemiah’s own Memoirs). The object is un- 
expressed in Neh 12%4 (Chronicler), ef. 1Ch 23°, 
2 Ch 78 (“when David praised by their ministry,’ 
LXX év buvos Aaveld dia xeipds adrdv) 84 23}8 (‘ the 
singers also played on instruments of music and 
led the singing of praise’ Oyo Twat *b53 awn 
bond, LXX of déovres ev rots dpydvos, Gdot cat Yuvodvres 
alvov) 312, in all of which $52 has its technical 
sense. —Similarly, the passive sense ‘be praised’ is 
conveyed by the Pual, and once (Pr 31”) by the 
Hithpael: (1) of Auman subjects and things: Pr 128 
‘a man shall be praised (AV; RV ‘commended,’ 
LXX éyxwpedtecdar) according to his wisdom’; Vs 
788 ‘their maidens were not praised’ (in marriage- 
song; see Cheyne ad loc.), so Aquila ob>y buvi@ncav, 
Symm. and Theod. ovx érpvé@ncay, but LAX ove 
érévéncav, ‘did not raise the dirge’; Ezk 26” of 
Tyre the ‘ praised (AV; RV ‘renowned’) city’ (LXX 
4 wodus  émaverh) ; (2) of God, only in ptep. (d>an) 
with gerundive force=‘to be praised,’ ‘ worthy of 
praise’; 25 224 (alverdy édmixadécouac Kudpiov) = Ps 
185 (alv@v émixaddcouat Kupiov), Ps 48! 964 (=1 Ch 
1675) 1453 [in these last four the LX.X has alverés) ; 
in Ps 113% the subject is His name (alvetrat 7d bvoua 
Kuplov). 
The noun for ‘praise’ from the root $$a is aban 
(once $oap, Pr 27°! ‘the fining pot is for silver anc 
the furnace for gold, and a man [is to be estimated] 
according to his praise,’ where $a ° " probably 
means ‘according to his reputation’ (so Toy et al., 
cf. LAX dvip de doxiudgerat dia orduaros éyewmaftdyrwry 
avréy; seo Oxf. Heb. Lex. for other possible ex- 
planations}). Tho word 7p, is used (1) of praise 
offered to J”, sometimes individual, but more fre- 
quently general and public: Ps 34! 48 (both 
atveots) 65! (‘unto Thee stillness is praise [7:27 3; 
aban}, O God, in Zion,’ but text ancl tr. are both 
doubtful; UXX Zol rpére vuvos, ‘ praise is a fitting 
tribute to thee’; see Comm. ad oe and Driver, 
Par, Psalter), 718 (tuynots), ® (atveors), 1004 (Guvor) ; 
particularly of praise as sung: Ps 228 (*O Thou 
that sittest (throned] upon the praises of Israel,’ 
an imitation of 03777 2, the idea perhaps being 
that the praises, ascending like clouds of incense, 
form, as it were, the throne upon which J” sits [so 
Kirkpatrick eé al., but see Duhm ad loc., and cf. 
the LXX od dé év dylos Karoxets, 5 €rasvos 'Iopahar)), 
33! (atveris), 40° (Uuvos), 10612 Neh 12% (both atvecis), 
Is 42! (Sotdtere 7d bvoua abrot), (2) The word a>an 
is used for a song of praise in the title of Ps 145 
(atveots) ; cf. the New Heb. name for the Book of 
Psalma, nibon po or aban ’o, or pon. (3) It is used 
of qualities, decds, etc., of J” which demand pruise : 
Ex 15" nibon eta ‘terrible in praises’ (i.e. in attri- 
butes that call for praise; Lxk Oavuacrds ey SbEauts), 
ef. Ps 9 (‘ that I may show forth all Thy praise’), 
78* (‘ telling the praises of the LorD’), 79} (* we will 
show forth Thy praise’), 1027) (‘that men may de- 
clare His praise in Jerusalem’), 106? (‘who can show 
forth all His praise?’), v.47=1 Ch 16® (‘to triumph in 
Thy praise’) [in the last six passaxes LXX atvecis], 
Ts 437! (‘this people shall show forth My praise,’ 
LXX dperat), 608 (‘ they shall proclaim the praises 
of the Lorpb,’ LXX 1rd owrhpiov Kuplov evayyedodvrat), 
637 (‘I will make mention of the praises of the 
LorD,’ LXX dperal). (4) apna may=renown, fame, 
glory, or the object of these: (a) of J”: Hab 38 
‘the earth was full of His praise’ (indan pyy7 ayn, 
LXX alvécews adrod rrrpns 4 yh) || ‘His glory covered 
the heavens’ (i3 ovpy app, LXX exdduper ovpavods 7 
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dperh avrof), cf. Dt 107 ‘He is thy praise,’ Jer 17" 
‘Thou art my praise’ (both xavyyua); (6) of other 
objects : Isruel or Jerusalem, Dt 26% (ckavynua), Is 
627 (BA dyauplaua, Theod. xatvynua), cf. 60% (‘ thou 
shalt call thy walls Salvation and thy gates Praise,’ 
ze. probably ‘thy fame or renown shall take the 
place of protecting walls’; LXX «r\nOjcerae Lwrhprov 
Ta relxy cov, kal al ridrat cov l'Avppa), and 61?! (dyaa- 
Mapa); Moab, Jer48(Gr. 81]? (dyavplaua); Damascus, 
49> [Gr. 3014], LXX follows a different reading ; 
Babylon, 51 (Gr. 28] (xa’ynua) Is 618 ‘the gar- 
ment of praise’ (nan ney) is doubtful. It may= 
‘praise (renown) as a garment’ (Delitzsch) or ‘a 
aeuee garment’ (Dillmann), but perhaps the 
clauses should, with Bickell, Cheyne, Oort, Duhm, 
be arranged thus: npa aban Sax apye nop pey py 
nap mo ‘oil of joy for the garment of QUEOLAR a 
song of praise for a failing spirit.’ The LXX has 
Sétav dvrtl aomrodov, ANpua evppocivns rois wevOouct, 
KaracroAny ddéns avrl mvevparos axndlas. 

In Lv 19% the fruit of trees offered in the 
fourth year of their bearing is md ovdibn wyp (lit. 
‘holiness of praise to J”,’ LXX dys alverds ry 
Kuplw), cf. Jg 977 (the only other occurrence of 
the Heb. word}, where the Shechemites hold a 
vintage rejoicing or merry- making (oda wy, 
LXX B ézolnoav éddovAelu, A éx. xopov’s) in the 
house of Baal-berith. 

2. The root av whose primary sense is ‘throw or 
cast.’ The only occurrence of the Qal is in Jer 50 
[Gr. 27] 4 ‘shoot at her’ (Babylon; mbox mm, LXX 
rogevoate ér’ avrjv), but perhaps we should read 
here *. This sense is borne also by the Piel in 
the only two passages where this stem occurs, 
namely, La 3° (a jax37) ‘and they cast stone(s) 
at me,’ LXX xal érd@ynxav NlOov éx’ évol) and Zec 24 
[Eng. 12!) (psa7 mining nymd, LXX, by confusion 
with the Heb. word for ‘hands,’ reads els yetpas 
avrOy ra téooapa Képara). All the other occurrences 
of the root show the Hiphil and Hithpael (the 
Jatter only in P, the Chronicler, and Daniel) 
stems, which have the sense of ‘praise’ or ‘con- 
fess,’ a sense which it is somewhat difficult to 
connect with the primary signification, although 
it has been suggested that the connecting link 
may be found in gestures accompanying the act of 
praise, 

The Hiph. sj (cf. Palmyrene xno ‘render 
thanks,’ frequent in votive inscriptions) is used 
occasionally of praising men: Gn 498 of Judah 
(with play upon name, ‘Judah, thee shall th 
brethren praise’ (joddéikha), LXX alveiv]; Ps 45" 
of the king (AV ‘praise,’ RV ‘give thanks’); 4918 
‘men praise thee when thou doest well to thyself’ 
(both é&ouoroyeicGar); Job 404 of Job, spoken 


ironically by the Almighty (LXX dporoyelv, AV and 
RV ‘confess’). This sense of ‘confess’ is borne b 


the Heb. word also in 1 K 8% %=—2 Ch 6* (all 
eEouodoyetv), * (aivetv), Ps 32° (etaryopevew), Pr 28'8 
(eEyyeto@ac) ; of. fin Hithp.] Ezr 10} (rpocaryopevery), 
Neh 1® 928 (all éfayopevev), Dn 94 (LXX and Theod. 
éEouororyeia bar) ® (LXX etouoroyeto bar, Theod. éEayop- 
every), Ly 55 16?! 26, Nu 57 (all dayopevecv).—Much 
more frequently the object of praise is God: Gn 
29% where J explains the name Judah (which he 
takes as=‘ praised,’ as if from Hoph. of m7) by the 
saying he puts in the mouth of Leah, ‘ this time 
will I praise (Heb. ’6deh) the LORD’ (éfouodoyhoouas 
Kuplw) ; very frequently, especially in Ps and Ch, 
of praise oftered in the ritual worship, the object 
being Jahweh explicitly or implicitly: eg. Is 12} 
(edrAoyetv), 4 (Kuvetv), 3835! (alveiv, edroyetv), Jer 33 (Gr, 
40] 21, Ps 717 91 30% 12 39511 (all dEonoroyeioGas). Pa 
76” ‘surely the wrath of man shall praise Thee, 
the residue of wrath shalt Thou gird upon Thee’ 
(AV and RVm ‘restruin’) is doubtful. The MT 
reads “Una nog ning aa opN Mog a, LAX bre evOdpcor 
dvOpumrov eLouoroyhoeral go, Kal évearddupa évOvulov 
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doprdce co. Duhm emends n>q to nbx, and ‘9 to 
by, and in the next clause follows the LXX in 
reading 95 ann, thus obtaining the sense, ‘all the 
tribos of men shall praise Thee, the residue of 
the tribes shall keep ( PReLae) festival to ‘Thee.’ 
Wellhausen makes the same change, 4? 3na, in 
the last clanse ; on ndn he remarks that by this 
word the pious are meant, but that the pronun- 
ciation and the meaning of the word are quite 
uncertain. Ps 139! reads ‘I will praise (RV ‘give 
thanks unto’) Thee, for I am fearfully and wonder- 
fully made’ (lit. ‘fearfully wondrous,’ there being 
no ‘inade’ in the Hebrew [Driver, Par. Psalter)). 
The LXX (BA éfoporoyjoopal co. bre PoBepds eOavpa- 
ardéns, but &*° éBavuacrwdnv), the Syr. and the 
Vulg. (quia terribiliter magnificatus es) have ‘ Thou 
are fearfully wondrous,’ and this is adopted by 
Wellh. in SBOT, i.e. wbe3 for *nd23. The more 
radical emendations proposed by Dulm appear to 
be uncalled for.—In other instances the object is 
the name of God: Is 25! (duvet), Ps 448 546 99° 138? 
1427; or His wonders (xba, 7a Gavudora) Ps 89° (all 
éfouoroyeicOa). Instead of a simple accusative, a7 
may be followed by ?, always referring to the 
ritual worship, e.g. ov) Ps 10647 ‘to give thanks 
unto Thy holy name,’ cf. 1224 140% (all ¢éfopo- 
Aoyetobat) s Way aNd (7A wvhun THs aywotvns adrod) 
Ps 30¢ 97'2(AV ‘at the remembrance of His holi- 
ness,’ RV ‘to His holy name,’ both efouoroyetaGac) : 
mao 1 Ch 16% 7 41 (all alvetv), 23° (éfopodroyetaar), 258 
(where on and 597 occur together, LXX dvaxpové- 
pevos €fonordynow xal alverw), 2 Ch 5 (similarly 
efouoroyetoOar cat alvetv) 78 207! 3072 (Hlithp.), Ps 33? 
92) (all e&oporoyetr Aa) 105'=1 Ch 168= Is 124 (duvety); 
cf. the familiar ‘ Give thanks to J” for He is good’ 
(aoa mad ra, eEouoroyeta0e 73 Kuply, dre xpnarés or 
dyadés) Ps 106! 107! 118!:*9 136', 1 Ch 16* (here, 
perhaps by a scribal error, dyadév), of. Jer 33 (Gr. 
40) #3, 

It will be observed that very frequently both 
AV and RV render ann by ‘give thanks to’ in- 
stead of ‘ praise,’ and in many instances (2 Ch 75-6 
2077, Pa 7! 9! 333 448 4517 52% 546 57% 108% 109% 111) 
118% 21 1197 138) 2 1390! 1427 145!, Is 12)1-4 Jer 
3311), although not uniformly, RV substitutes ‘give 
thanks to’ for AV ‘praise.’ It might be well to 
adopt this rendering in all instances where ma 
describes a religious exercise, except those in which 
‘confess’ is the appropriate sense, and to retain 
‘praise’ for $52. 

The noun from this root is ayia ‘ praise,’ ‘ thanks- 
iving.” It is used of giving praise to J” by con- 
ession of sin: Jos 7® JE; niin \o-Jp, dds rhy etouo- 

bynow, cf. Ezr 10'; but especially of the songs of 
thauksgiving, in liturgical worship: Ps 267 (atveats), 
424 (etouordyrors), 69° (alvects), 952 1477 (both eopo- 
Adynors), Jon 2 (alveors wal éEouordyyots), Neh 127 
(SN efouoddynos, BA om.). In all these instances 
both AV and RV have ‘thanksgiving’; in Ps 100 
title and v.* (both dtouoddynors) AV has ‘praise,’ 
RV ‘thanksgiving.’ — The word ajin is used in 
Neh 12°1.38@ of the ‘two companies that gave 
thanks’ (nhin ‘ny, dv0 wept alvécews), and possibly 
a similar sense (‘choirs’) is intended in Jer 30 
(Gr. 37]/® (AV and RV ‘out of them shall proceed 
thanksgiving,’ LXX B ddovres), In several in- 
stances a1\a means a thank-offering: Am 4° (dyo- 
Aoyla), Lv 732: 18-15 (dugla [ris] alvéoews) 227 (aphA-N3), 
Gucla ety), 2 Ch 29%! 33'* (both atvecis), Ps 5014 % 
(the latter verse reads in AV ‘whoso offereth 
praise glorifieth Me,’ RV ‘whoso offereth the 
sacrifice of thanksgiving,’ Driver [Par. Psalter] 
‘he that sacrificet thankagiving,’ LXX @uela 
aivégews B80fdce pe) 5612 107% 116, Jer 17% (all 
atveots) 33% (Sapa). A doubtful form occurs in 
Neh 12° ‘Mattaniah who was over the thanks- 
rie Rg AV and RV; AVm ‘te. the psalms of 
thanksgiving’; RVm ‘or the choirs.’ The Hebrew 


is niwwaby, for which LXX, evidently by a confusion 
with the Heb. word for ‘hands,’ gives érl réy 
xepov; the Vulg. has super hymnos. Ewald, 
Bertheau, Keil, and Oettli read the abstract noun 
mon, Olshausen reads the infin, nia, It is not 
improbable that JEDUTHUN (which sce) also be- 
longs to this root, and that it was originally a 
musical term and not @ proper name. 

As ‘give thanks to’ was suggested above as the 
most suitable rendering for sjin in its liturgical 
sense, ‘thanksgiving’ might be adopted for Ayia, 
and ‘ praise’ retained for apan. 

3. In two instances, J¢ 5? and Ps 72!%, where 
AV has ‘ praise,’ RV substitutes ‘bless,’ which is 
the more exact rendering of 72, the verb employed 
(LXX in both evAoyetv). 

4.101, only in Piel. According to Hupfeld 
(Psalmen, 1862, iv. 421f.), the original reference 
of this root * (which in the Heb. literature known 
to us is used either of playing or singing [cf. Lat. 
canere]) is to the Aum of a stringed instrument, 
and 0}9, used in 57 titles as a designation of 
psalms, would be, properly, a song sung to a 
musical accompaniment. tt is this word Wop 
which the LXX ropnee ces by Pe daa (whence 
psalm) from yWddd\w, the usual L equivalent for 
sm, and in Cod. Alex. (A) the Book of Psalms is 
entitled Wadrijpov (whence Psaltcr), The word 
21, with two exceptions (Jg 5°, in the Song of 
Deborah, ‘I will sing praise [¥aX\d] to the LORD,’ 
ves and Is 12° ‘sing (vurjoare) unto the LORD, 
for He hath done excellent things’) is confined 
to the Book of Psalms, where it occurs in the 
following collocations: () with 5 and ond or mm, 
usually rendered in EV by ‘sing praise(s) unto’ ; 
LXX in this and in al] the following constructions, 
unless otherwise noted, YadAd\ew : Ps 27% lol! 104% 
105?=1 Ch 16° (vuveiv) [in all these || vw] 9)? 30° 
{both || an] 478 (‘to our king’) 664 7127! («to Thee,’ 
| aie) 75! (|| wan) 146? (| >a); once -Sx instead of 
: 3 598 “unto Thee, O my strength, will I sin 

raises’; or with ov? ‘to the name of God’: 

8 18%=2S 22% (1) ay\x) 92? (| minind) 1359 (I) adda) s 
—(6) with an object, either a pronominal suffix, 
‘sing Thee,’ ‘praise Thee in song’: Ps 30% 57 
108* 138! (all || 78); or an accusative, God or the 
Lord: Ps 477 68% (ij ve) 1471; His name; 7? (| me) 
9° 61° 66* 68> (j| vw); the glory of His name: 667; 
His power (77:23): 2174 (i| vw); once the accusative 
of the song: 478 (d:p¥p 17] ‘make ye melody with 
a skilful strain,’ LXX yddare cuverads) s—(c) abso- 
lutely: 578 (|) ve) 98 (i| yn, mp, yan) 108? (|| +e). 
Instrumental accompaniment to the song appears 
in 1088, and the word is used directly o ravine 
upon an instrument in 33? 7122 985 1449 1477 1498, 

Two nouns (besides 577) from the root wi are 
found in the OT.—(1) +70), which is used of instru- 
mental music in Am 5%, where ‘the melody of 
thy harps’ (9593 mini, Wadrudy dpydvwy cov) is || ‘the 
noise of thy songs’ (aw j!05, Fxov Yddy cov); but 
of singing in Is 51° (a py Sip) yin, efouorsynow xal 
guviy alvécews), and prob. in Ps 813 (sqpmxy ‘ take 
up the melody,’ AdBere Yadrudv) and 98° (aq) dip 
‘the voice of melody,’ gwv7 yaduod). In both the 
last instances, however, there is, in any case, an 
instrumental accompaniment implied.—Like mbna 
and 77\7 (see above), 77>! is used also for the subject 
of song: Ex 15%, Is 12%, Ps 1184 ar (*)n 9p sy 
‘Jahweh is my strength and my [theme of] 
melody.’ It may be noted that while MT is ex- 
actly the same in all three passages, LXX reads 
in Exodus (4 Kupios] BonOds xal cxeracrhs, in Isaiah 
% 6bke pov Kal 4 alverls wou Kiptos, in Psalms loyds pou 


* Ite relation, if any, to "Ot Qal=‘trim or prune’ {s obscure 
(see Hupfeld, Psalmen, loo. cit. supra, footnote), It ig uncer- 
tain whether in Ca 212 4"m37 ny means ‘ the time of the singing 
Sa birds)’ or ‘the time of the pruning (of vines)’ The LXX 
xaipés tHe couse) and other versions take the latter view. 
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Kal Uuvnols wou 6 Kipios.—(2) A by-form of the same 
word is 191. [ts occurrences are: 258 23! (in the 
epithet applied to David 5x qy: nize) oy}, AV and 

V ‘the sweet psalmist of Israel,’ hVm ‘ pleasant 
in the psalms of Israel’; on the construction see 
Driver on 28 8% H. P. Smith, who renders ‘the 
Joy of the songs of Israel’ (cf. Cheyne, OP 22, 
‘the darling of I[srael’s songs’), thinks the trans- 
lation ‘the sweet singer of Isracl’ can hardly be 
obtained from the Heb. expression. The LXX 
has evmperets ayo Nue "IopayA]; Job 35 (‘none saith, 
Where is God my Maker, who giveth songs in the 
night’?, te. pears (Dillm., Dav.; differently 
Duhm), who by sudden acts of deliverance gives 
occasion for songs of triumph in the midst of the 
night of trial; LXX, reading or interpreting 
differently, 6 katardcowy dudakds vuxrepivds]; Is 24! 
[‘from the uttermost parts of the earth have we 
heard songs (LX.X répara), Glory to the righteous’); 
Ts 25° (‘the melody of the terrible ones’ (a'¥y 7°77) 
ll ‘the noise of strangers’ (0°) ee both wantin 
in LXX), t.e. their hostile song of triumph, ‘shal 
be brought low’]; Ps 957 (‘let us shout unto Him 
with melodies’ (\9 ayn nispia; LXX ev Warois 
déd\avdtwper atr@) || ‘let us come to meet His face 
with thanksgiving’ (ating vyp ap3p3; LXX po- 
POdowpuev 7d wpbowrrov avrod dv éfonoroyhoet))3; 11954 
(‘Thy statutes have been (the subject of) melodies 
to me’ (TRAN ‘oa mw; LXX Yarra jody pos ra 
dtxavwpard cov) J. 

AV and RV usually render the verb ww by ‘sing 
praises.’ For the nouns 77 and v9] they give 
‘song,’ except in Is 518, Am 5% where both have 
‘melody,’ Ps 813 952 where both have ‘ psalm,’ and 
Ps 98° where RV has ‘melody’ and AV ‘psalin’ 
(for 25 23! see above). Driver (Par, Psalter) con- 
sistently renders the verb throughout the Psalms 
by ‘make melody,’ and the nouns by ‘melody,’ 
and probably no closer equivalents in English 
could be found for the Hebrew terms. 

§. nav in Piel and Hithp. only; a late word, con- 
fined to Psalms (4 t.) al Ecclesiastes (once). Its 
Aram. form is found in Daniel (see below). It is 
doubtful whether it should be connected with nav 
(Piel and Hiphil) =‘ to still or calm’ (in Pr 29" of 
anger, in Ps 65% 89! of the sea). Gesenius would 
find the connecting link in the notion of stroking 
or smoothing, hence ‘to soothe with praises’ (cf. 
the expression used of prayer, ‘8 YB7nx agn ‘to 
make the face of any one sweet or pleasant’). Its 
occurrences are; Vs 634 (‘my lips shall praise 
Thee’? (LXX éravetv) || <I will bless Thee’ (273%) 
and ‘I will lift up my hands’ (‘po xyx)] 117} (x 
alvety, A éracvetv) 147!9 (alvety; both {| 9$n) 1454 (B 
draiveiv, A* alvety; || 117), Ee 47 (éraweiv; ‘I praised 
the dead which are already dead’), Dn 2” (alve ; 
ana, of Daniel praising God when the secret of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dream had been revealed to 
him) 4587 (alvetv; in v.™ |] q39 ‘bless’ and v7 
‘honour’; in v.97 || oon ‘extol’ and 317; of Nebu- 
chadnezzar praising God after the restoration of 
his reason) 5* 3 (Theod. in both alvety, 50 LXX in 
v.4, but in v.* evAoyeiv; of Belshazzar and his 
Boers praising the gods of gold and silver, etc.).— 

‘he EHithp. = ‘make the subject of praise or boast’ 
oceurs in Ps 106=1 Ch 16% (anpana naadad ‘that 
we may make our boast of Thy praise’; LXX 
in Vsalins rod éveavydcdar ev rp alvéce gov, in 
1 Chronicles «al cavyao@a: év rais alvécecly cov). 

The verb nav in Piel is everywhere rendored in 
AV ‘praise,’ and so in RV except in Ps 117) [but 
not, inconsistently enough, 147!*] 1454, where we 
have ‘laud.’ This last term, which is that em- 
ployed in Driver’s Pur. Psalter, might, with 
advantage, he adopted uniformly, at least in the 
Psalms, where there are so many words that re- 
ceive in the English versions the one rendering 
‘praise.’ See art. LAUD. 
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li. HIsToRY OF PRAISE IN ISRAEL.—Like sacri- 
fice and other branches of the cultus, the praise 
offered to Jahweh had in early times a more 
unconventional and spontaneous character than 
it afterwards assumed, especially in the second 
Temple. From the first, both vocal and instru- 
mental music were employed in this exercise, of 
which heartiness and loud noise (cf. the meaning 
of féhillah above) were leading characteristics. 
A typical example is the song of the children 
of Israel after the passuye of the Red Sea (Ex 
15), which, although in its present form it con- 
tains much that belongs to a later age, yet is 
undoubtedly to some extent archaic, while the 
description of the part played by Miriam and the 
women, with their timbrels and dances (v.™*), 
may be regarded as a true picture of the manners 
in ancient Israel (cf. also the Song of Deborah in 
Jz 5, one of the most ancient of the undoubtedly 
gonuine relics of early Heb. poetry). So in 28 6° 
(=1 Ch 138) ‘David and a the house of Israel 
played before the LorD with all their might, even 
wath songs [reading, with 1 Ch 138, avrwa: ty-boa 
for owina ‘yy-5s2 of 2S 65, cf. the same phrase 
roan used in v.1* of David’s dancing] and with 
harps and with psalteries, and with timbrels, and 
with castanets, and with cymbals.’ In short, 
praise to God, whether upon the occasion of any 
great act of deliverance, or when the people as- 
sembled at the sanctuaries either of the Northern 
or the Southern kingdom, partook largely of the 
noisy character of vintage and bridal rejoicings 
(Jg 97, Lv 19%, Ps 78°). When the prophet Amos 
denounces the crass unspiritual worship of his 
day, he delivers this message from Jahweh, ‘Take 
thou away from Me the noise of thy songs, for I 
will not hear the melody of thy harps’ (Am 5%, 
cf, 81°). Isaiah promises to the people, ‘Ye shall 
have a song as in the night when a holy feast is 
kept, and gladness of heart as when one poeth 
with a pipe to come unto the mountain of the 
LorD, to the Rock of Israel’ (Is 30°). The author 
of La 2? can say of the rude plundering Chaldmwan 
soldiery in the temple, ‘They have made a noise 
in the house of the LORD as in the day of a solemn 
assembly.’ The saine impression is conveyed by 
some of the phrases which occur in the musical 
titles of the earlier psalms. For instance, Ps 57. 
58. 59. 75 are set to the tune of Al-tashheth, 
‘destroy not,’ probably the opening words of a 
vintage sony (Is 65°). Cf., further, on this point 
W. RR. Smith, O7 JC? 209, 223 f, 

We should have individual songs of praise 
the Song of Hannah (1S 2") and the Song 
Hezekiah (Is 38!°-*°), were it not that neither 
these can be supposed to have belonged originally 
to their present context (see on the former, Driver, 
Leat of Sam. 21f., and on the latter, Cheyne, OP 
117f., and cf. the nnalozous cases of the Prayer 
of Jonah and the Psalm of Habakkuk). 

As to the arrangements for praise in the pre- 
exilic ‘Temple, we havo no precise information. 
In particular, we are left very much in the dark 
as to how far any special class performed or 
directed this service. The statements on this 
subject contained in the Books of Chronicles are 
unfortunately of little use, owing to the tendency 
of the Chronicler to antedate the institutions of 
his own day. But while it will be general] 
admitted that the part he attributes to David is 
greatly exayverated, it is probable enough that 
this king, whose skill as a musician is witnessed 
to in Am 6°, as well as in 2S 6°, used his talents 
in organizing the Temple music, whether he fur- 
nished to any appreciable extent the hymns used 
ornot. Itis undoubtedly the case that, down to 
the Exile, praise was the privilege of the con- 
gregation at large (Cheyne, OP 194), but this is 
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not inconsistent with at least the rudiments of 
the elaborate system which we meet with in 
Chronicles having been in existence in pre-exilic 
times. It is hardly likely that the singers, who 
are first expressly named in Neh 7* (=Ezr 2*), 
and of whom 148 (128) returned, or were believed 
to have returned, with Zerubbabel, represent a 
class that had been instituted during the Exile, 
when no elaborate cultus was possible, or during 
the early years of the Return, when the circum- 
stances were by no means favourable to such a 
new departure. It seems more reasonable to con- 
clude that they were the representatives or de- 
scendants of singers who had performed this office 
in the pre-exilic Temple (see art. PRIESTS AND 
LEVITES, p. 74"). But it is equally beyond ques- 
tion that after the Return the whole system of 
praise was re-organized by Ezra and Nehemiah. 

At the Return the singers appear to have formed 
asingle guild, ‘the sons of Asaph’ * (Neh 7#= Kzr 
241) and are distinguished from the Levites (lzr 
10) Neh 7}-78, In Neh 1277 the musical service 
at the dedication of the wall is divided between the 
Levites and ‘the sons of the singers’). Such pas- 
sages as Nel: 1125-!% 22. 23 198. & 24. 25, Where the singers 
ure included among the Levites, do not belong to 
the Memoirs of Nehemiah, at least in a pure form, 
and their account approximates to the condition 
of things represented in 1 Ch 15’ 233-5, 2 Ch 29% 
ete. (cf. Ezr 3!°, where ‘the Levites the sons of 
Asaph’ is the phrase of the Chronicler). The guild 
of Asaph at a later period shared the musical 
service with the Korahites (cf. 2 Ch 20! and the 
titles of Ys 42-49 and 84. 85. 87. 88), who, by the 
time of the Chronicler, have become porters and 
doorkeepers (1 Ch 9) 26}: ete.). The Chronicler 
himself is acquainted with three guilds,—IIEMAN, 
ASAPH, and JEDUTHUN or ETHAN (1 Ch 6%. 8% 4 
1517 164" 2519-), to whom a Levitical origin is at- 
tributed, Ileman being descended from Kohath, 
Asaph from Gershom, and Ethan from Merari 
(1 Ch 655-47), These three the Chronicler charac- 
teristically represents as choirmasters appointed 
by David, to whom the whole organization of the 
service of praise is attributed, and who is said to 
have divided the singers into 24 courses (1 Ch 
G5. 1516-19 164 Q51m 2 Ch 61? 29%, cf. Sir 479%), 

When we pass to the question of the use of a 
hymnal or similar forms in the Temple service, we 
encounter fresh uncertainties. Whatever view be 
taken of the contents of the Psalter (and there is 
a growing tendency to increase the proportion not 
only of post-exilic but of Maccabaan psalms), it 
will be generally admitted that, in its present form, 
the whole collection bears marks of having been 
intended for use in the second Temple. To what 
extent it may contain older (possibly even Davidic) 
psalms, which have been adapted for later con- 
gregational use, to what extent Nehemiah found 
the work of collecting already done for him, and 
how far a later hand, say that of Simon the 
Maccabee (Cheyne, OP 12 and passim), is respon- 
Bible for the book as we now have it, are questions 
that cannot be said to be ee finally decided. Even 
so cautious a scholar as W. R. Smith was inclined 
to think that certain ‘facts seem to indicate that 
even Book I. of the Psalter did not exist during the 
Exile, when the editing of the historical books 
was completed, and that in psalmody as in other 
matters the ritual of the second Temple was com- 
pletely reconstructed’ (OTJC? 219). ‘It would be 
absurd to maintain that there were no psalms 
before the Exile. But it is not absurd to question 
whether Temple-hymns can have igieet resembled 
those in the Psalter’ (Cheyne, O 2132). 

It is a fair question whether praise was not 


* This guild gives ite name to one of the collections in the 
Pealter, consis of Ps 50 and 78-83. 
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offered in the SYNAGOGUE as well as in the Temple. 
This is usually denied (see Gibson, Lapositor, Jul 
1890, pp. 25-27, and ef. Schiirer, H/P I. ii. 76, 
where the parts of the Synayogue service are 
enumerated), but Cheyne (OP 12, 14, 363) urges 
forcible considerations in favour of a diffcrent con- 
clusion. ‘There is all the less difficulty in conceiv- 
ing of the Psalter as a manual of praise in the 
Synagogue when we observe that, even in post- 
exilic times, praise mivht be offered at other times 
and places than public baa Thus, not only 
was Ps 118 sung in the Temple on high festival 
days (as on the eight successive days of the Feast 
of Booths and that of the Dedication), but the 
Hallet (Ps 113-118), of which it forms a part, was 
sung in two sections (113. 114. and 115-118) in 
every dwelling-place where the Passover was cele- 
brated. It is to the singing of the second part of 
the Hallel over the fourth and last cup that the 
tuvioavres Of Mt 26°, Mk 14% refers. gain, the 
‘Songs of the Ascents’ (Ps 120-134) are perhaps most 
plausibly explained as ‘Songs of the Bi] rimages,’ 
v.e. songs with which the caravans of pilgrims 
enlivened their journey to the stated festivals. 
See, further, Dulhm, ‘ Psalmen’ (//dcom.), p. xxiv. 
How far in post-exilic times the general body 
of the people took part in the public service of 
praise is not clear, but the analogy of other parts 
of the ritual suggests that they participated in it 
to a very limited extent. In Sir 50’ (referring 
to the time of Simon the high priest) the hi 
‘fell down upon the earth on their faces to worship 
the Lord’ and ‘besought the Lord Most High in 
prayer’ (cf. Lk 1, Ac 3'), It is of the sons of 
Aaron that it is said that they ‘shouted and 
sounded the trumpets of beaten work,’ while ‘the 
singers also praised him with their voices.’ This 
corresponds closely with 2 Ch 7® ‘all the people 
.. . bowed themselves with their faces to the 
ground upon the pavement and worshipped and 
gave thanks unto the LORD (ma‘) nisin nay ral 
mpogexvynoav kal yvouy rw Kuply), saying, For he 
is good, for his mercy endureth for ever.’ Even 
this last formula appears to be in this instance 
not so much the language of praise as of prayer. 
A similar remark applies to 1 Mac 4" ‘all the 
people fell upon their faces and worslipbed and 
gave praise (7U\dynoev) unto heaven, which had 
given them good success.’ So in 2 Ch 29% ‘all the 
congregation worshipped, and the singers sang, and 
the trumpets sounded’ (on all these passages see 
Biichler, as cited in the Literature below). On the 
other hand, that some part in the service of praise 
was taken by the people is clear from such a 
liturgical direction as ‘let all the people say 
Amen, Hallelujah’ (Ps 106%, cf. 1 Ch 16%, where 
the citation of this Psalm is followed by the affir- 
mation, ‘and all the people said Amen, and praised 
the Lord’). Moreover, it is extremely probable 
that, in antiphonal pees like Ps 118, the congre- 
ation as well as the Levitical choirs took part. 
tichler (ZATW xix. [1899] p. 103 n.) will have it 
that the call in Ps 150° ‘ praise him with the sound 
of the trumpet’ (shéphar, ‘horn,’ mainly a secular 
instrument, whereas the official sacred trumpet 
is hdzézérdh, cf. Driver, Joel and Amos, p. 1448.) 
is addressed not to the Levites but to the congre- 
ation. He compares Ps 81°, and Jth 16'* where 
udith leads off and all the people take up the song. 
Many psalms, e.g. 95. 96. 98. 99. 100, not to spea 
of the Hallelujah psalms (which are all post- 
exilic), were evidently composed from the first for 
liturgical use, and others may have been trans- 
formed from a more private and individual use to 
be the expression of the church-nation’s praise. It 
is of course only to a limited extent that the 
Talmudic accounts of the service of praise in the 
Temple can be accepted as correct even for the 
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closing period of OT history, but there is good 
reason to believe that the list given in 7amid (vii. 
4) of the psalms that were sung on each day of the 
week, at the morning sacrifice, is an ancient one. 
These psalms were as follows: Sunday 24 (B rijs 
puds oafGdrwr), Monday 48 (1B deurdpa caBBdrov), 
Tuesday 82, Wednesday 94 (B rerpade caSPdrwv), 
Thursday 81, Friday 93 (B els ryv judpay rod mpo- 
oaSBarov bre xarwxiora 7 +), Sabbath 92 (Heb. 
navn oir) VY, DB els riv tudépay rod cafParov). see, 
further, Neubauer, Stud. £161. ii. 1 ff. The sing- 
ing and playing of the Levites on these occasions 
was accompanied by the blowing of silver trumpets 
(hdzégéréth) by two priests (cf. Nu 1l0b?, Ezr 3), 
Neh 12”, 1 Ch 15% 16°, 2 Ch 517 7 29°98, Sir 507%), 

See, further, on the whole subject, the articles 
Music, PRIESTS AND LEVITES, PSALMS, TEMPLE, 
WORSHIP. 

LiraraturE.—On the Heb. terms sce the Ozf. Heb. Lez., to 
which the first part of the present article has very special 
obligations. On the history, etc., of praise: Buchler, ‘2ur 
Gesch, d. Tempelinusik u. d, Tempelpsalmen,’ in ZATW xix. 
(1890) i. O6fF., fi. S20 1f., xx. i, O7 #f.; Kobeorle, Jie famine era 
tim AT, 1899; Cheyne, OP, 1859, passim; W. R. Smith, OT/C?, 
1892, esp. pp. 100-225; Van Hoonacker, Le sacerdoce lévitique, 
1899, passim; Nowack, Lehrb. d. eh, Arch., 1804, i. 271 f. 5 
Schurer, GJ V8, 1808, ji. 24017., 203 1%. (AJP mm. i. 2256 18., 200 ff.]; 
and the Commentaries on the Psalms. J. A. SELBIE. 


PRAISE IN NT.—Praise (alvos, éravos (1 P 24= 
apap), alveots, Sdta, dperh, alvetv, éemouvety, dofdtev) 
plays a large part in the NT, both the praise of 
God by angols and by men, and the praise of man 
by God and his fellow-man. 

i. The praise of God is the work of the angels 
(Lk 218-1420 1988), and also of man, The chief object 
of the existence of the redeemed is to show forth 
the praises of Him who called them out of darkness 
into light (1 P 2’): Gentiles join now in the work 
of praise (Ro 15°"); and all, Jew and Gentile 
alike, exist to the praise of the glory of His grace 
(Eph 126 Pho 14, 2'Th 179, 1 P 2): Christians 
offer their sacrifice of praise to God (Ile 1315): 
universal praise will be the characteristic of the 
last day (Rev 19%): whereas failure to give God 
praise for His mercies is the note of heathenism 
(Ro 174, Rev 1177147 16%, cf. Ac 11%), The subjects of 
praise are God’s intrinsic excellences (dperds, 1 P 2)°, 
where see Hort); His universal pifts of creation, 
of providence, of redemption (Rev 15°-4, Ac 2“ and 
geek His promises to individuals (ko 4); His 
lessings to individuals, especially for the miracles 
of our Lord’s lifetime (Lk 18% 1987, ef. 2 Co 1%). 
One idiomatic phrase in the mouth of the ‘Jews’ 
5ds dofav rw Oew (Jn 974 ‘Give God the praise’ AV, 
‘Give glory to God’ RY) is remarkable, meaning, 
‘Confess thy sins’ (cf. Joshua’s words to Achan 
in Jos 7), und implying that truthful confession 
of the real facts of lite brings glory to God. 

The tone of praise to God is specially marked in 
the Gospel of St. Luke, the Acts, the Ep. to the 
Ephesians, and the Apocalypse. It finds its ex- 
presses in semi-rhythinical language and formal 
1ymns (see HYMN), and also in doxologies. The 
latter were primarily liturgical (cf. 2 Co 12 8: atroo 
To'Apuhy rw ew mpds Sdtay de’ quGv), and are adapta- 
tions from existing Jewish liturgies. The fountain- 
head of them may perhaps be traced to 1 Ch 29, 
from which originated two types—(a) beginning 
with the word ‘Blessed’ (evdAoy7rés, i.e, bless- 
worthy, worthy of receiving blessing), implying 
‘an intelligent recognition of His abiding good- 
ness, as made known in His past or present acts,’ 
Lk 1%, 2Co 18 1151, Ro 1% 9°, Eph 18 (where see 
Lightfoot), 1 P 1® (where sce Hort); (8) ascribing 
to God glory (power, might, dominion) for ever. 
This is the commoner type in the NT and in 
eupecanent Christian liturgies: the simplest form 
@ t ddfa els rovs aldvas' duty (Ro 11%) is varied 
by the several writers to suit the exact context 


(Gal 1°, Ro 167, Ph 4”, Eph 32, 1 Ti 17 6% 2 Ti 
415, He 137! (see Westcott, Additional Note], 1 P 
441 62 P 34, Jude “, Rev 16 5 712), and it left 
its ultimate mark on the Lord’s Prayer in the 
addition of the doxology, potters originally made 
when that prayer was used in Eucharistic OrSEP 
(Chase, The Lord’s Prayer in the Enrly Church, 
‘Texts and Studies,’ L iii, pp. 168-174). 

On praise as a part of public worship, see art. 
CIIURCH in vol. i. p. 428%, art. HYMN 1n vol. ii., 
and cf. the preceding article. 

ii, ‘The idea of man as praised by God is not 
distinetly recognized in the OT’ (Hort on 1 P 17). 
There God is spoken of as well pleased with men ; 
but the NT goesibeyond this in the word ‘ praise,’ 
which implies not only moral approbation, but the 
public expression of it. The dliterenes may have 
arisen from our Lord’s life; He had moved about 
among men, accepting praise and homage where it 
was simple and senuine (Mt 21); giving ILis own 
praise without stint to John the Baptist (Mt 11), 
to all acts of faith (Mt 8° 922 15 168, Lk 7°), to good 
and loyal service (Mt 25°} 3, Lk 19!"), to all gener- 
osity of gift (Mc 12 148), to self-devotion (Lk 10%), 
to prudence (Lk 168), Hence the ascended Lord is 
represented as scnding His messages of praise as 
well as of blame to the Seven Churches of Asia (Rev 
I‘); and the praise of God is the ultimate verdict 
to which Christians appeal (1 P 1%), which will 
correct an Judgments of men, and be the true 
praise exactly appropriate to each man’s actions 
(1Co 45 6 érawvos): the true Jew, who bears 
rightly the name of Judah (=‘praised’), is he 
whose praise comes from God not from men (Ro 
29, where see Gillord in ‘ Speaker's’ Com.). 

The praise of man by his fellow-men is naturally 
of more doubtful value. On the one hand it is 
hable to be unreal, shallow, flattering, and to 
lead to a false self-satisfaction ; our Lord avoided 
the shallow praise of the crowds, and of individuals 
who did not weigh the meaning of their words 
(Lk 18%); He warned Llis followers avainst the 
desire for snch praise (Mt 61, Lk 6%); He traced 
the rejection of the truth by the Pharisees to the 
fact that they sought honour from each other, and 
did not seek the honour that comes from the onl 
God (Jn 5*-44, cf, 12%): St. Panl refused to see 
glory from men (1 Th 2°), and was ever on his 
guard against pleasing men (Gal 1?), 

On the other hand, St. Paul appeals to the con- 
sideration of any praise of men asa proper incentive 
to Christians (el res €rawos, Ph 48): the proper fune- 
tion of human government is the praise of well-doers 
(Ro 13°, 1 P 2)4); St. Paul praises whole Churches 
for their virtues (1 Co 11? and passim); he lavishes 
the highest praises on cach of his fellow-workers 
(1 Co 4” and passim): their praise runs through 
wil the Churches (2 Co 8%); his aim is, and that of 
all Christians should be, to provide things honest in 
the sight of men as well as of God (2 Co §?!, Ro 121"). 
Praise of men is treated as a danger when it stands 
in antithesis to the praise of God s but when it re- 
flects the praise of God in the mirror of the Chris- 
tian’s conscience, it is a welcome incentive to good. 

W. Lock. 

PRAYER.—An attempt will be made to treat 
the subject historically, keeping separate the 
evidence supplied by different portions of the 
Bible as to human practice and Divine teaching 
on the subject of Prayer. With regard to the OT, 
it will be assumed, for the purpose of the article, 
that the books which it contains, whatever their 
respective dates may be, are on the whole trust- 
worthy guides as to the religious beliefs and 
practices of the periods which they describe.* 


*It can scarcely be denied, however, that a writer like the 
Ohronicler ig apt to antedate the beliefs and practices of his 
own age. 
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I. IN THE OLD TESTAMENT.—i. Prefatory.—It 
will first be necessary to limit the subject of 
inquiry. Prayer (479) may be understood widely, 
so as to include every form of address from man to 
God, whatever ita character. Hannah's song (18 
2) is a thanksgiving, ae it is introduced by the 
words ‘ Hannah prayed and said,’ and the prayer 
of Hab 3 is a psalm. But address by way of 
petition must form the main subject of this article, 
though it is impossible to isolate this division of 
prayer, sce, ¢.g., Is 63’-64!", where praise, thanks- 

iving, pleading, confession, and supplication are 
lended. 

Certain axioms with regard to prayer are taken 
for granted, viz. (1) God hears prayer ; (2) God is 
moved by prayer; (3) prayer may be not merely a 
request, ie a pleading, or even an expostulation. 
It may here be added that OT prayer is little 
occupied with what becomes the main subject of 

rayer in NT, viz. spiritual and moral needs. 
This remark, however, applies only partially to 
the Psalms. 

The terms for ‘ prayer’ must next be considered. 
The verbs are: 1. ova xg (Gn 478, where see Dill- 
mann’s note), or simply a7; this is the oldest and 
simplest phrase. It is perpetuated in NT (émxa- 
ActoOar Td dvona, Ac 27! 9 al.), The correlative 
word is 7)y ‘answer’ (sometimes wrongly, e.g. Hos 
Ql. 23) tr. Shear’), Gn 35° and Psalms, passim. It 
ate Ues an answer either by external or spiritual 
help, or by inward assurance, 2. Sbonn_ primarily 
of intercessory prayer, Gn 20’, Job 42", but also 
of prayer poeta 1S 17% and elsewhere. I’rom 
this verb comes the common name for prayer in 
its widest sense, aber, noticed above. 3. yas, lit. 
‘to fall upon,’ so ‘ to approach’ in order to sup- 
plicate. See Ts 53, where the ‘approaching’ 1s 
on behalf of others, and cf. évruyxdvewin NT. 4. 
bey ‘to ask’ (a) for sume grace or deliverance, (8) 
for information or guidance. The correlative is 
again my 1S 28° 8, ye-ny abn Ex 32", an anthro- 
pomorphic phrase (‘make the face sweet or pleas. 
ant’), never literally tr. in AV, but rendered 
‘beseech,’ ete. 6. py) ‘ery,’ used of those who 
pray for the redressing of a wrong. 

Another detached point may be taken before 
entering on the historical treatment, viz.— 

Postures in Prayer.—(1) Standing. This was 
the commonest attitude, ¢g. Abraham, Gn 18; 
Hannah, 1S 1%. It continues in NT times (but 
cf. below on Acts); and in Jewish usage the 
Shemoneh Esreh had the name of Amidah (stand- 
ing), because the congregation stood during their 
recital. 

(2) Kneeling, Ps 95°; Solomon, 1 K 8%; Daniel, 
Dn 6"; see, further, art. KNKEL. 

(3) Prostration, t.e. kneeling with face bent to 
the ground in case of urgency, Nu 16”, 1 K 18% 
(and in NT Mt 26%), 

(4) Setting, 2S 738, a doubtful instance (but see 
H. P. Smith, ad loc.). In addition to these 
postures of the body the attitude of the hands 
should be noticed. These were: (1) lifted, Ps 634 
(cf. 1 Ti 2%), and (2) ea out, t.e. with open up- 
turned palms symbolical of the act of receiving 
from God, Ex 9%, Is 135. 

li. Patriarchal Religion.—Leaving these pre- 
fatory matters, we come to prayer as it appears 
In patriarchal religion. ‘Then bara men to call 
upon the name of the LoRD’ (Gn 4%), ‘This first 
notice is of real importance. There had been 
abundant consciousness of God before, but tradi- 
tion fixed the commencement of habitual prayer 
at the beginning of the third generation. Thence 
we pass over along interval to Abraham, and enter 
with him into the fullest and freest exercise of 
prayer. (1) His prayer is dialogue. It consists 
not merely in man drawing near to God, but God 
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to man, inviting it and disclosing His purposes. 
The same thing occurs in the case of Moses, and 


something of the kind is supposed in certain 
psalms, where God Himself speaks, e.g. Ps 91. 
(2) Intercession is prominent in patriarchal prayer, 
Gn 1718 1828-22 207 ; cf. below on prophets as inter- 
cessors. (3) There are also personal prayers: Gn 
154, a prayer for a son; Gn 24!?, Eliezer’s on his 
journey; more prominent still in Jacob’s life. 
Jacob’s first prayer was a vow, Gn 28”; his prayer 
in Gn 32°12 is in fear of Esau ; his wrestling with the 
angel (3274) is described in Hos 12 (‘made suppli- 
cation’) asinvolving prayer. (4) Patriarchal bless- 
ings are prayers. len man blesses man, it is (@) 
primarily a vision of the Divine purpose for the 
person blessed and a declaration of it; it is pro- 
phetic (e.g. Gn 491), but it is (5) also a prayer. 
rhis is fa aidan clear in a blessing attributed to 
the next period, Dt 33, eg. v.44. As blessing is 
partly prayer, so also is cursing, as will be seen in 
considering the imprecatory psalms; cf. also Neh 
13”; Sir 4°, where the curse is called a supplica- 
tion. (5) The oath in Gn 14? (‘T have lift up mine 
hand’) is a kind of prayer, being an imprecation, 
not on another, but on the speaker in case of his 
failing in his intention. The phrase becomes so 
fixed in common use that without regard to its 
original meaning it is even used of God Himself, 
Eizk 367. (6) The vow. See art. Vow. 

iii, Zhe Law.—The evidence of the Law as to 
prayer is negative. With one exception (Dt 
26!-45), there is nothing about prayer in the Law. 
There is no ordinance as to the employment of the 
formule (or charms) common in the ritua) of other 
nations, This did not tend to the undervaluing 
of prayer, but rather kept it in its proper place. 
Tt 1s not recognized as a means of lene service, 
but it is left to be a spontaneous expression of 
human needs. The lasting effect of this negative 
teaching may be seen in Berakhoth iv. 4. If 
prayers are said only to fulfil a duty (as a charge), 
they will not be heard by God. But to return to 
the exception, the formuli of worship in Dt 26. 
Iven these are not strictly prayers, vv.5"! are a 
thanksgiving, vv.** 4 a profession of past obedi- 
ence, and v.!> alone contains sl alan Vystt 
are strangely like the so-called prayer of the 
Pharisce in Lk 181}13, There also is the claim of 
past obedience, and in respect to the same point, 
viz. the payment of tithe (the hallowed things). 
But we cannot doubt that private prayer was 
habitually connected with sacrifice from early 
times. Instances are spread over the OT, e.9. 
Abraham (Gn 128), Solomon (1 K 345), Job (425). 
There remains for consideration the typical char- 
acter of incense. Incense (see INCENSE) was taken 
up into Hebrew usage from the stock of primitive 
religious customs among the nations around, and 
was originally an anthropomorphic form of pro- 
pitiation by sweet odours (cf. Dn 2%8). But as 
time went on it was regarded as typical of prayer 
and associated with it. See Ps 141°, and in NT 
Lk 1°, Rev 58 8% = Butif the Law teaches nothing 
about prayer, the lawgiver teaches much. No 
biblical life is fuller of prayer than that of Moses. 
The history of his call (Ex 3. 4) gives prayer in 
the form of ‘colloquy’ with God as noticed above. 
There are his private prayers in times of difficulty 
(Ex 5, Nu 1122!-4), and, above all, his frequent 
intercessory prayers (1) for Pharaoh to obtain 
relief from plagues ; (2) for Isracl in all the times 
of the murmuring and rebellion, e.g. Ex 32-18, 
What Moses did not lay on Israel as a precept 
he taught them by example, though it may te 
doubted whether access to God in prayer was not 
looked upon as the prerogative of a prophet. 

iv. The Period of the Kingdom.—This may be 
taken next, though in the intermediate time Jos 
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75° 10'4 and Jg 6 are to be noted, and the raising 
uP of judges is almost always introduced by the 
p irase, § the children of Israel cried unto the Lord.’ 

amuel next appears to carry on the great inter- 
cessory tradition. In Jer 15! Moses and Samuel 
stand together as chief representatives of this form 
of prayer. And the narrative justifies the Divine 
words. Twice over Samuel makes great efforts of 
intercession for the nation (1 S 75}*); and again in 
regard to their desire for a king throughout chs. 
8 and 12, He testifies himself to his continuous 
pleading for them, and expresses his sense that it 
18 part of the obligation of his prophetic office, ‘ God 
forbid that I should sin against the Lord in ceasing 
to pray for you’ (1S 12%). Besides his national, 
there is also his personal intercession. The rejec- 
tion of Saul grieved Samuel, and he cried unto the 
Lord all night, 154. And something of prayer is 
implied in the mourning for Saul, recorded in 15 
and 161, David, being himself regarded as a pro- 
phet, is represented as praying without an inter- 
cessor, This appears in 2S 7}%-8, It is hardly 
necessary to prove that both the lesser and the 
greater prophets of the kingly period are regarded 
as intercessors. It is mainly in this character, as 
intercessor for a nation perishing by famine, that 
Elijah stands before us in the great drama of 1 K 
18. And the test which is there applied to decide 
between Jehovah and Baal is, which of the two 
hears prayer. Intercession, as part of the pro- 
phetic function, will come out more clearly still 
when we deal with the prophets who have Jeft 
writings ; but there is a special interest in finding 
it in men of action, such as Samuel, Elijah, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and another leader who was not a pro- 
phet, namely, Nehemiah. Their prayer is not 
merely to put the matter in the Lord’s hand, but 
to strengthen themselves for action. 

The Books of Samuel and Kings contain prayers 
which suggest the subject of the place of prayer. 
The ark denoted the ecu presence of God, and 
therefore the place of prayer. So Hannah (18 1) 
and David (28 7) resort thither. But as sacrifice 
is oflered at ‘high places,’ prayer may be offered 
there also. So Samuel at Mizpah (1S 75), and 
Solomon at Gibeon (1 K 3). When the temple is 
dedicated, it is as a house of prayer, if, notwith- 
standing its affinities to Deut., we may take 1 K 8 
as in some degree representing the mind of the 
founder. If, however, the prayer belongs in form 
and spirit to another period, it is no less worthy of 
attention in two important respects. (1) At the 
dedication of the centre of a great sacrificial 
cultus, not a word is said in the prayer about the 
sacrifices, but only about prayer to be offered 
there, or ‘toward’ that ‘place.’ For prayer 
‘toward’ a place, cf. Ps 283, Dn 6; and, even for 
Islam, Jerusalem was at first the Kibla. The 
temple is the house of prayer in Is 567; and it will 
be seen to have been so regarded in NT. (2) The 
other point to notice in Solomon’s prayer is the 
apparent conflict of two conceptions—that of some 
local habitation of God therein, and that of the 
impossibility of limiting His presence.—We have 
also two prayers attributed to Hezekiah — the 
first in Is 3718, offered in the temple, a prayer 
for God’s glory in the spirit of Ps 115; the second 
(Is 388) a prayer for himself, recalling his right- 
eousness in the spirit of Ps 26, yet none the less 
accepted. 

v. The Exile and Return.—Y¥wald (Hist. Isr. 
(Eng. tr.) v. 23) has justly emphasized the import- 
ance assumed by prayer in this period. There 
were two main causes for this, (1) The necessary 
cessation of sacrifice after the destruction of the 
temple. This threw the burden of worship wholly 
on prayer, (2) A sense of abandonment by God, 
which produced earnestness in seeking for an ex- 


enetion of His dealings, and a return of His 
avour, ‘The evidence in support of Lwald’s asser- 
tion is twofold—(a) the great prayers extant from 
this period ; (6) the personal habits of individuals 
recorded in the narrative. (a) Great prayers ex- 
tant. First and greatest is Is 637-64!2, The pro- 
phet comes forward and ‘leads the devotions of 
the Church of the Exile.’ The prayer is remark- 
able as appealing to the Fatherhood of God, 63% 
64°. The other four are, Ezr 9°™ chiefly con- 
fession; Neh 1; Levites’ prayer in Neh 9, in the 
form of historical retrospect (cf. Ps 106); Daniel’s 
confession, Dn 9. On these last four some general 
remarks may be made. Confession is prominent, 


acknowledgment of the sin of Israel and the 
righteousness of God. They are cast in the same 
model, and contain the same phrases. Fasting 


has become connected with prayer (cf. Zee 75). 
The confession in these prayers is representative 
confession, e.g. Nehemiah (Neh 1%) takes the sins 
of Israel upon himself and confesses them as a 
whole. He is an intercessor, but he does not 
stand apart; he regards himself as involved in 
the guilt. (4) Personal habits of individuals, 
‘zra at the river Ahava (Ezr 87-3) relies on prayer 
for the safety of his expedition. As to Nehemiah, 
it ig unnecessary to show in detail that constant 
pisyics is the characteristic of his journal. It 1s 
lis resource in difliculty and discouragement, and 
takes a distinctly personal character, ‘remember 
me, O my God.’ Again, Dn 6 is an illustration of 
how prayer to God had become a distinctive mark 
of the Jews in exile. In it the enemies of Daniel 
decide to find their opportunity, and on it base 
theirattack. In this narrative (Dn 6") we first find 
unmistakable mention of the hours of prayer as 
afterwards practised by the Jews, though perhaps 
Ps 55" may be taken to denote them. As is 
usually the case in ritual, an endeavour was made 
to find sanction for the three hours of prayer in 
the earliest times, and Gn 19% 24% 28" were 
referred to by the Jews for this purpose. 

vi. The Prophets,—‘'Vhe Latter Prophets,’ te, 
the prophetic writings, may now be considered as 
a whole, and without reference to date, in order 
to see what special characteristics are to be attri- 
buted to the prayers of prophets. It has already 
been seen that the latter were intercessors in virtue 
of their calling. The ground of this was twofold. 
The prophet was an acceptable person ; but, fur- 
ther, he had the Spirit (e.g. Ezk 27), and the pos- 
session of it enabled him not only to interpret the 
mind of God to man, but also the mind of man 
to God (cf. Ro 8%). ‘he prophet thus knew what 
the needs of the nation were, much better than 
the nation itself. Intercession in the OT is not 
generally the duty of the priest. Tor an excep- 
tion see J] 27, Mal 1”; and in Apocr. 1 Mac 754%, 
when, of course, prophets had ceased to exist. 
Beyond this genera] intercessory function we may 
trace three special aspects of prayer in the pro- 
phetical writings, which may be illustrated almost 
exclusively from Jeremiah. (a) Personal prayer. 
In Jeremiah intermixed with and in reference to 
the difficulties and trials of his own mission (e.g. 
Jer 20). (4) Seeking to know. It is by prayer (in 
part, at least) that the prophet obtains the Divine 
revelations, Jer 33° 42‘ (where ten days pass before 
the answer is reported). (ce) Interceding to avert 

resent or predicted evil. See Am 7 and Jer 14. 

5. ‘The latter passage is an important example. 
In ch. 14 we have—(1) intercession, vv.?"9; (2) 
answer forbidding intercession, 4; (3) renewed 

leading in spite of prohibition; (4) renewed 
ivine threatenings, 1*6; (5) a wail from the 
prophet ending in fresh intercession, "2, To 
this again comes an answer (15!*) of final con- 
demnation ; but even this does not close the dia- 
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ogue of prayer, which continues to 15%. This 
asda of intercession throws a light upon the 
inner life of the prophets, and their intimate re- 
lations with God, which we hardly find elsewhere 
in OT. The limits here set to intercession are an 
anticipation of 1 Jn 5. And the persistence of 
the prophet, although rejected, is nevertheless an 
inspired persistence. 
vii. Psalms, Proverbs, Job. — Although the 
prayers in the Psalter exceed in amount and 
variety all other prayers in OT, yet they do not 
contribute to our study of the subject so much as 
they would do if the circumstances and persons 
from which they proceeded were known to us. 
Although the title ‘Prayers of David’ is implied in 
the subscription closing the second book (I’s 72”), 
yet only one psalm in these two books (Ps 17) is 
entitled ‘a prayer.’ And in the whole Psalter 
only five (including Ps 17) are so described. 
Tehillim ApEaiecs): not tephilloth (prayers), is the 
recognized name of the book; but the latter would 
be almost as accurate a title as the former. 
Prayer in the Psalms will be considered under 
six heads. (1) Prayer is regarded in the Psalms 
asthe pouring out of the heart, 424 628 102 (title) 
1422, Outside the Psalter, see 1S 1° and 7§ com- 
arcd with La 2! ‘That which is poured out may 
e either the heart or its musing (n'y, AV ‘com- 
plaint’). In prayer the psalmist does not so much 
go before God with fixed orderly petition, as 
simply to pour out his feelings and desires, what- 
ever they are, sweet or bitter, troubled or peaceful. 
(2) As a consequence of this aspect, various moods 
are blended in prayer. It passes from praise and 
commemoration to complaint, supplication, con- 
fession, despondency. lew psalms are entirely 
prayers in a strict sense. There is, however, 
another reason for the rapid transitions which 
occur. In some cases the moment of a felt answer 
to prayer is marked in the Psalm itself by transi- 
tion to praise. Here we have an approach to the 
colloquy in prayer noticed in the cases of Abraham, 
Moses, and Jeremiah. In 1437 an answer is dis- 
tinctly expected; again in 6&!° it is received, as 
also in 31-44, For strongly marked transitions see 
578-11 6930-86, «There 18 a sense that God has heard, 
and that is equivalent to His granting the petition, 
ef. 1Jn 5, Yet this answer sometimes fails, 
and psalms from which it is absent strike us as 
abnormal, e.g. Ps 88. Here we come near what 
is frequent in Job, prayer struggling in the dark- 
ness, without a reply. It is that ‘shutting out’ 
of prayer which is described in La 38, (3) National 
and personal prayer, how far can they be distin- 
uished? Some prayers in the Psalter are evi- 
ently national, e.g. 60. 79. 80. But while 44 is 
no less evidently national, ‘I’ and ‘me’ occur in 
vv. and %, Hence it is evident that the Ist pers. 
Bing. is no Pree! that a psalm, e.g. 102, is personal. 
It may well be an expression of the complaint and 
needs of the nation. It may almost be said that 
the psalmist never felt himself alone, but always 
connected his personal joys or griefs with those 
of the nation. Cheyne (OP 276) quotes a Rab- 
binic saying, ‘In prayer a man should always unite 
himself with the community.’ The question then 
will generally be which of the two elements pre- 
dominates, not which is exclusively present. (4) 
Material and external blessings are the principal 
subjects of prayer in the Psalms. Account must 
be taken, in considering this matter, of changes 
which have taken place in the meaning of words 
by the legitimate spiritualizing effect of Christian 
use. ‘Say unto my soul, I am thy salvation’ 
(35°) is a good instance of how a prayer for 
temporal deliverance has come to acquire the 
appearance of being a PESY GE for spiritual bless- 
ing. But although the Psalms are far more 


largely occupied with temporal and material than 
with spiritual needs, yet there are distinctly 
spiritual topics of prayer which filla considerable 
place in them. ‘These are: (a) Communion with 
God, prayer for the intercourse of prayer, as in 
63. b) forgiveness of sins, besought with the 
greatest earnestness in 51 for its own sake, but 
more frequently taking the form of prayer for 
that deliverance from suffering and chastisement 
which was held to mark the forgivenesa of sin 
(see art. SIN IN OT). (c) Ps 119 stands on a 
different footing. It contains much prayer for 4 
knowledge of God’s will, The prayer for quicken- 
ing (‘quicken’ occurs 11 times) seems distinctly to 
have a spiritual sense. The ‘He’ division, with 
its initial verbs in Hiphil, is almost entirely prayer. 
The development of prayer in a spiritual direction 
has been carried some way in the Psalms, and 
rayer for external blessings has been cast in a 
orm which will lend itself afterwards to spiritual 
interpretation. We must not, however, suppose 
that prayer of this kind differentiates the Psalms 
from the prayers of all other religions. Prayer for 
palate and moral gifts is found elsewhere (Tylor, 
rum, Culture, vol. 1i. pp. 373, 374). (5) Urgency 
of Prayer. There is a feeling that God must be 
induced to hear. ‘This comes out in the anthro- 
omorphic phrases which speak to Him as though 

e necded to be awakened, urged, or persuaded. 
We can scarcely suppose that this is, all of it, no 
more than a sacred irony. While NT put aside 
the thought of awakening Him, it retained that 
of pleading. On this subject see Ps 28! 44”, and 
in correction of these Ps 121 throughout. (6) 
Prayer of imprecation, for vengeance. This is 
both frequent and urgent. Itoccursin the highest 
strains of devotion, e.g. Ps 6977-35, as well as in 
psalms of a lower level, ¢g. 59. It reaches its 
extreme point in 109. In this Psalm attempts 
have been made to explain it away, but here no 
oe es dealing is possible with a conception 
which enters into the tissue of so many psalms. 
It is certainly remarkable that the phrase which 
above any expresses the absorption af the psalmist 
in prayer (‘I am prayer,’ 109*) should occur where 
itdoes. Various considerations may help us to bear 
with this feature, but one is sufficient ere The 
devout Israelite of that day believed deeply in 
God, was perhaps more closely conscious of iim 
than we are, and yet looked out on a world of 
treachery, cruelty, and lust. The vision which we 
have beiore us of afuture retribution in another 
life was entirely shut out from him. If his sense 
of justice was not dead, how could he help crying 
out for some manifestation of Divine righteousness 
by way of retribution, even apart from human 
instinct for revenge? An inspiration which ran 
counter to such desires would have disturbed the 
very foundations of his faith. See, further, art. 
PSALMS, p. 160. 

Proverbs.—Only two points need be noticed : (1) 
Three passages in which the character of the 
person praying determines the acceptance of the 
prayer, 15° 28°, This feeling, legitimate as it 
is, and admitted in the formularies of to-day, 
would tend to grow into that mistaken view of 
the matter which is corrected in the parable of 
the Pharisee and the Publican. (2) e prayer 
of Agur (307°), with its modest request for the 
middle state on account of the effect of riches and 
poverty on his relation with God. Cf. the prayer 
of Socrates (Plato, Phedrus, sub fin., and also 
Thom. Aquinas, Summa, ii. 2, Ixxxili. 5), 

Job.—The earlier part of the book is in the form 
of a dialogue between Job and his friends; but in 
fact, when his friends pause, it is often the case 
that Job, instead of answering them, turns away 
to God, and lets his address to God stand as 
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an answer to them. Thus, much of the book 
is prayer. See chs. 6 7. 9. 10. 13. 14. The 
boldest of these is 10. Though full of doubt, 
rebelliousness, and half-way to renouncing God, 
it is nevertheless prayer. These chapters are, in 
fact, prayer for what at times is the most urgent 
of all needs, some explanation of pain and suffer- 
ing. [tis prayer for wisdom. So, long afterwards, 
St. James, writing to those who have fallen into 
manifold trials, bids them ask wisdom from God, 
that they may understand the purpose of His 
discipline (Ja 17-5), 

To sum up, the axioms stated at the outset have 
been abundantly justified. It has plainly appeared 
that God hears and is moved by prayer, especially by 
persistent pleading prayer. This was the convie- 
tion not only of the mass of the nation, but also 
of a large number of highly gifted persons. Their 
experience of prayer, as attested by their writings, 
must always constitute an important element in 
that portion of the evidences for the being of God 
which is drawn from human consciousness. In the 
spiritual sphere it corresponds to the testimony 
which St. John gives to God manifest in the flesh, 
1 Jn 1-4, 

If. In THE ApocrypiaA.—The Apocr. as a whole 
confirms stronezly what has been said as to the in- 
creased prominence of prayer after the Exile. The 
Apocr. books incorporate, or even consist of prayers. 
The Additions to Esther are mainly two long 
prayers of Esther and Mordecai, See also Bar 
119-38; the Prayer of Azarias (Abednego) prefixed 
to the Sony of the Three Children; and the 
Prayer of Manasses: the two narratives Tobit 
and Judith both attest the power of prayer. In 
Tobit the miraculous interpositions “al the happy 
issue of the story are entirely the result of the 
simultaneous prayers of Tobit and Sarah recorded 
in To 3, see esp. 336, And the place given to 
prayer in an ideal Jewish family is shown by the 
paternal injunctions of To 4% The Book of Tobit, 
although a fiction, engages respect and interest by 
its high moral tone; but the same cannot be said 
of the Book of Judith, in which the prayer of the 
heroine is tainted with the treachery which is 
glorified throughout the book. Her prayer in Jth 
9° is prayer for the success of deceit, and it would 
be hard to find anything baser in conception than 
her pretended scheme of inquiring by prayer as to 
the sins of her countrymen, that she may tell 
Holofernes when to attack them, Jth 11)" 8%, The 
necessity of washing, before prayer, for those 
living among the heathen appears in Jth 127°, 
In 1 Mac we pass from fiction to history. As 
Ezr-Neh showed prayer in men of action, so also 
1 Mac, e.g. 49-83 5 and 117-7, prayer was the secret 
of the Maccabwan victories. That it was so, is 
nowhere better expressed than in 2 Mac 15”, ‘con- 
tending with their hands and praying unto God 
with their hearts.’ The notice of "Mizpeh in 1 Mac 
3“ as an ancient place of prayer, links the prayer 
and victory of Judas with those of Samuel in 
former time, and is proof of the surviving holiness 
of the ancient sanctuarics. 2 Mac does but renew 
in legendary guise the evidence of 1 Mac as to the 
frequency of prayer in the great patriotic struggle. 
But it contains two passages which favoured, if 
they did not suggest, later developments in Chris- 
tian times. With 2Mac 12”-® before them as 
canonical Scripture, it is no wonder that men 
thought they had ample justification for offering 
Bacrilice (in the Mass) on behalf of the dead. 
And the vision of Onias and Jeremiah (2 Mac 
15!*-14) was a clear testimony to the intercession of 
saints on behalf of the living. Cf. also Bar 3¢ if 
the text be correct. 

The sapiential books of the Apocr. should next be 
considered. The Book of Wisdom from 9! onward 


is a continuous address to God, and may be regarded 
as a& prayer, though the character of supplication 
is not clearly discernible beyond the end of ch. 9. 
But 167% contains a beautiful illustration with 
regard to prayer. As manna had to be gathered 
at ay beoae est it should melt in the heat of the 
sun, 0 we must rise at daybreak to gather spiritual 
food by prayer. 

If the Book of Wisdom contributes little, Sirach 
compensates, as might be expected from the re- 
spective origin of the two books. Jt contains 
prayers, ¢.g. 2277-238 (personal) ; 367°!” (national) ; 
5074 partly thanksgiving, the source of Rinkart’s 
famons hymn, ‘Nun danket alle Gott.’ Sir 7234 
2874 prepare the way for our Lord’s teaching on 
prayer, and may have been present to His mind: 
38°14 was certainly in St. James’ mind when he 
wrote Ja 51436, Sir 3834 may perhaps be the source 
of the proverb, ‘Laborare est orare.’ ‘Taking the 
book generally, it is remarkable that the principal 
subject of prayer in Sirach is the forgiveness of 
sins, thus advancing the movement begun in OT 
to spiritualize the aims of prayer. 

One more book of Apocr. requires notice, an 
apocalypse, the so-called 2 Esdras, Though chs. 
3-14 inclusive are certainly post-Christian, and 
therefore do not, like the books hitherto con- 
sidered, illustrate inter - Testamental Jewish 
thought, there is much that is of great interest 
in them, and not least in regard to prayer. The 
question is raised in 7!°13 (RV text) whether the 
intercession of prophets and leaders which had 
played so great » part in the history of Israel will 
not also be availing in the day of judgment, and the 
answer is a twice-repeated negative. 
~ LID. IN THe New TrestamMEent.—It will be con- 
venient to state at once the main points in which 
the doctrine of prayer makes advance in NIT. 
(1) Further development of prayer for spiritual 
blessings. It is the light here thrown on the 
Hocnbiities of a higher life by the example and 
teaching of Christ which enlarges and raises the 
scope of prayer. (2) Extension of the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit to all belicvers, enables them for 
prayer. Power in prayer was a characteristic of 
the prophets in the OT, because they had the 
Spirit. Now all ean pray, because all have the 
Spirit. (3) Prayer in the name of Jesus. This is 
absolutely new (Jn 164), ‘The verse just cited gives 
the turning-point in the history of prayer. It does 
not divert prayer from the Father to the Son, but 
vives new access to the Father. Thus the normal 
idea of prayer is to pray in the Spirit, through the 
Son, to the Father. 

NT words for ‘prayer’ must be briefly noticed. 
1. Prayer to God with implication of worship is 
mpocevxerOat. 2 edxerGa: barely exceeds an earnest 
wish, and needs mpés rdv Oedv to pive it the sense 
of prayer as in 2 Co 137. Its subst. e’y7 means a 
vow except in Ja 5), 3, déoua, déyors, though used 
of supplication to God even by our Lord Himself 
(Lk 22°), may also be used of prayer to man (e.g. 
Lk 9), which is not the case with mpocedyer Oat 
4. alreiy, a simple word belonging to our childlike 
relation (Lk 1114), contains no thought of worship ; 
in RV always ‘ask,’ but disguised in AV by five 
different renderings, namely ‘ask,’ ‘desire,’ ‘ beg,’ 
‘crave,’ ‘require.’ The mid. voice (alrcia@at) gives 
intensity to the request (see Mayor on Ja 4°). 5, 
épwrdw, usnally explained as involving a certain 
freedom in the manner and form of request. 6, 
évruyxydvew, umeperrvyxaverr, tr. ‘intercede,’ though 
the sense is primarily to draw near the person 
addressed, and only secondarily on bebalf of an- 
other. See below under ‘ Tepistlens? 

1, Gospels.—The example and teaching of our 
Lord: (1) His personal example. His prayer was 
real prayer, not merely offered by way of example 
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to disciples, but as real and intense as any ever 
uttered. Nothing brings out His true humanity 
more than His dependence on the Father in prayer. 
His prayers may be considered under three heads: 
(a) At or before the great events of His life on 
earth; at Baptism (Lk 3*') ; before choice of apostles 
(Lk 628); before transfiguration, which is almost 
represented as the effect of prayer (Lk 9”); 
before Gethsemane (Jn 17, the earlier verses of 
which refer to the consummation of His own work) ; 
during the agony (Lk 22°85, He 57), It is to he 
observed that, for these notices, we are mainly 
indebted tu St. Luke, and his special interest in 
our Lord’s teaching as to prayer will appear under 
other heads also. (8) Prayer before performance o 
miracles: implied in the ease of Lazarus, Jn b14 # ; 
probably implied Mk7™. Cf. Mt 177!(TR); but much 
more frequent in miracles wrought by disciples. 
(y) Intercessory prayer: for disciples and future 
believers, Jn 17°*8, and continued after ascension, 
Ro 8%, He 7% (this continued intercession is not 
denied by Jn 16°45, which merely guards against the 
thought that our prayer is of itself unacceptable ; 
His heavenly intercession is but another aspect of 
our asking in Jesus’ name) ; prayer for individuals : 
St. Peter, Lk 22%; soldiers at the cross, Lk 23%, 
See Monrad, World of Prayer, p. 72, Eng. tr. 

(2) The Lord’s direct teaching in various ways. 
This may be considered under the following heads ; 
(a) the Lord’s Prayer ; (8) parables; (y) incidental 
sayings; (6) last discourses. 

(a) The Lord’s Prayer. -—— There are grounds 
which appcar to the present writer to be suflicient, 
but which cannot be stated here, for believing that 
the prayer was given on two occasions, and in two 
distinct forms. The latter circumstance would 
seem to show that stress was not laid on the 
repetition of the exact words, but on the teaching 
which the prayer conveyed as to the topics, pro- 
portion, and order of all prayer. There is but one 
clause in the Lord’s Prayer relating to temporal 
wants, and even that not merely to the wants of 
the individual (‘ give us’). Moreover, it is capable 
of including spiritual needs, and is constantly so 
interpreted. On the other hand, it does legitimate 
prayer for temporal wants. In this connexion 
notice the direction given Mt 24”, ‘This tendency 
of the Lord’s Prayer to fix desires on spiritual 
things is summed up in one of the agrapha quoted 
by Origen, Sel. in Ps 4€LXX (Lomm. xi. 432) and 
elsewhere, and probably authentic, ‘Ask the great 
things, and the little things shall be added to you; 
ask the heavenly things, and the carthly things 
shall be added to you’ (Resch, Agrapha, Logion 
41). Another characteristic of the Lord's Prayer is 
its catholicity. ‘There is nothing of particularism 
in it. 
destiny. A merely Jewish prayer of this date 
would certainly have been aildecese to the Lord 
God of Israel (of our fathers), and would have con- 
tained a petition for the nation. See Latham, 
Pastor Pastorum, p. 416. See, further, art. LORD’s 
PRAYER. 

(8) Parables.—(1) Two parables on importunity 
in prayer. This characteristic of prayer has 
already been taught by OT, and is here approved 
by our Lord. The ‘Friend at Midnight’ (Lk 11828) 
follows immediately the delivery of the Lord’s 
Prayer. While it should be interpreted in the 
broadest way of all prayer, it may have special 
application to teachers, as zene a prayer for bread 

or Others. The sceond parable, the Importunate 
Widow (Lk 181-8), has throughout a special refer- 
ence to the prayer of suflering believers in expecta- 
tion of the Second Advent. The need of im- 
portunity in prayer expressed in both parables 
should be interpreted with Trench’s words before 
us, ‘We must not conceive of prayer as an over- 
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coming of God’s reluctance, but as a laying hold of 
His highest willingness’ (Paradles, xviii., the sub- 
stance of which comes from the passage of Dante 
which he quotes, Parad. xx. 94-09). (2) A parable 
on right disposition in prayer follows immediately 
in Lk 18°34, Compare above on Dt 26!3-!5 under 
OT. In this parable we see a great step in ad- 
vance. Under the new covenant a profession of 
ritual rightcousness has no longer any place in 
prayer. On the contrary, we have Lk 17”, which 
may, like the precept of forgiveness which it 
follows, have been spoken with reference to prayer 
and its conditions. It should be observed that 
these parables are preserved by St. Luke alone, 


of} and to them may be added the prayer of the 
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(y) Incidental sayings.—(1) As to conditions of 
prayer. One of these 1s humility, as in the parable 
referred to wbove, Lk 184, Another is forgiveness 
of our brother men. This condition of prayer had 
already been strikingly stated in Sir 2874, Mt 
6415 and Mk 11%°5 do but repeat it, and the 
parable of the Unmerciful Servant grows out of 
the same root. <A third condition of prayer is to 
avoid outward show and to avoid repetition. Our 
Lord’s practice throws light on both these require- 
ments. We read of His retirement tothe mountain 
for prayer. Privacy in a house is difficult to obtain 
in the East. The other direction does not forbid 
all repetition. Words may be repeated to express 
urgent entreaty, asin Mt 26“. A fourth condition 
is more important and more difficult of explana- 
tion—that of faith. It is obvious that faith must 
be a condition ; a prayer which is, 80 to speak, an 
experiment, will not be answered. But Mk 11% 
‘All things whatsoever ye pray and ask for, 
believe that ye have reccived them and ye shall 
have them,’ scems to represent faith not merely 
as ‘sine qua non,’ but as ‘cum qua semper.’ 
Literally interpreted, the words would assign to 
every believer a kind of vicarious omnipotence. 
In interpreting any saying of our Lord, it must be 
remembered that the words as spoken by Him 
were not isolated, and were addressed to those 
who had heard other words which limited and 
explained them. It is reasonable to receive this 
saying with the explanation which St. John puts 
upon it, { Jn 525 (‘if we ask anything according 
to his will, he heareth us’). ‘Ihe illustrations 
used to emphasize the power of prayer in faith, 
viz. the uprooting of mountains and trees, are 
taken from the language of the Jewish schools; 
and the same source supplies a parallel expression, 
‘If a person applies his whole attention during 
prayer, he may be sure that his prayer has been 
granted’ (R. Samuel in Berekhoth, tr. p. 111). 
Jt is probable that our Lord, foreseeing that the 
power of prayer would be undervalued, preferred 
to state its force in this almost paradoxical way. 
It will follow that assurance of receiving the 
yrecise thing asked for is not what is required. 

here is a great instance in Ac 12 which may be 
taken here by anticipation. The Church is gathered 
together praying continuously and earnestly for 
the release of St. Peter. But when he is released 
and sent back to them, they keep him outside the 
ate because they cannot believe that their prayer 
1as been granted. Yet who will say that that 
prayer was not a prayer of faith? ‘The last con- 
dition of prayer to be mentioned is not a universal 
one, but carries special promise, pauely the con- 
dition of wnion in prayer, Mt 18)**, It does not 
necessarily imply publie prayer, for two persons 
are enough. ‘The effect of this saying appears in 
the frequent mention of united prayer in Acts. 

(5) Last discourses.—As in all other respects 
these discourses give new and distinctive teaching, 


prodigal son, ‘Father, I have sinned,’ ete. (Lk 
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so in respect of prayer. It is henceforth to be in 
Jesus name. ‘Thus is given not a mere devotional 
form, but a new ground on which the worshipper 
stands, a new plea for the success of his petitions ; 
and, in fact, a wholly new character to prayer, 
since it must be brought into unison with the 
mind of Him in whose name it is presented’ (T. D. 
Bernard, Central Teaching of Jesus Christ, p. 156; 
and see preceding page). As this teaching was 
not possible in the early days when the Lord’s 
Prayer was given, ‘in Jesus’ name’ was not added 
to it. But that prayer being His, and in accord- 
ance with His will, is a prayer in His name, with- 
out the addition of ‘through Jesus Christ,’ which 
the Church has never presumed to make, This 
instance shows that the direction is not to be 
taken in a narrow, verbal way. 

(3) Finally, the Gospels afford us teaching on 
prayer given in an entirely different way. Under 
(1) the Lord’s example was considered on its human 
side, teaching about prayer by Lis own prayer. 
But even during His ministry the Divine nature, 
though in a certain sense hidden, began to show 
itself, and He is the recipient of prayer from those 
who need Lis help. ‘heir requests are not de- 
scribed by the highest term mpocetyoua, but by 
déouar, dénors. But since these requests were made 
to the Son of God, His way of dealing with them 
instructs all who pray. (a) Requests are granted 
where there is faith. ‘Believe ye that I am able 
to do this?’ (d) Granting requests is delayed to 
produce importunity and test character (Mk 77%), 
A saying of Seneca’s well illustrates the difference 
between what the Stoic thought of the attitude of 
importunate prayer and the way in which Chris- 
tianity revards it: ‘ Nihil carius emitur quam que 
precibua emta est.’ Christianity would substitute 
‘nihil dulcius.’ (c) Man’s ignorance in prayer is 
insisted on in the case of the sons of Zebedee, 
Mt 20%; and it is shown by experience in the case 
of St. Peter, whose request is granted that he may 
learn that it was presumptuous, Mt 14-31, cf. Ro 
86, Here it may be added that the disciples who 
had asked Jesus daily and hourly for help and 
guidance while He was with them in the flesh, 
evidently continued to do so after God had ‘ exalted 
him to be a Prince and a Saviour.’ St. Stephen 
says, ‘Lord Jesus, receive my spirit’; and Chris. 
tians are described by St. Paul as those who ‘call 
upon (or invoke in prayer) the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,’ 1 Co 1%, ef. Ac 914 22'6, It is there- 
fore going too far to say with Origen (de Orat. 
15) that all prayer must be offered to the Father. 
Yet it is the case that Jesus teaches His disciples 
to pray, not to Himself, but to the Father in His 
name, Liddon (Bampton Lectures, note F) appears 
to press his argument further than a consideration 
of the whole evidence will justify. 

ii, Acts.—The teaching and guidance 
our Lord manifests its results in the Acts and 
Epistles. Acts will show its external results in 
the Church as a whole, not, however, without 
some evidence of private practice. The Epp. will 
five its inward effect on the devotional fife of 
individuals, especially of St. Paul, but here also 
something may be gathered as to external and 
corporate usages, 

(1) Acts supplies notices of times and 
prayer. St. Peter observes the sixth hour (Ac 
10°), and he and St. John go up to the temple at 
the ninth hour, which is described as the hour of 
pieyer (Ac 31), It is probable that the gatherin 
escribed in Ac 2! was for worship, and this is fixe 
by 2° as having taken place at the third hour, so 
we have recognition of all the three Jewish hours 
of prayer. 

n the matter of prayer, as in most other exter- 
nal matters, the Christian body remained at first 
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within the pale of Judaism. To ordinary observers 
they were only a new sect (alpeois) of Judaism. 


They had their private worship (Ac 2“), but they 
did not on that account forsake the temple; and 
it is possible that they still attended the syna- 
gogues, though there is no evidence on this point 
beyond the practice of St. Paul on his missionary 
journeys (in which case he had a special object in 
view), and Ja 2? (where ‘synagoyue’ may mean & 
distinctively Christian assembly, cf. He 10%). But 
with regard to the private worship of Christians, 
there isample evidence in Acts, e.g. 4-8 where the 
actual prayer used is caceraed: and 12" the 
assembly for prayer in the house of Mary the 
mother of Mark. ‘Two farewell prayers from St. 
Paul’s life may be added—the one at Miletus with 
tears and embraces (Ac 20%), the other on the 
beach at Tyre (Ac 215). In both these cases they 
knelé in prayer. Kneeling is also the attitude of 
St. Stephen (Ac 7%), St. Peter (Ac 9”), and St. 
Paul (Eph 3). On the other hand, our Lord’s 
words had authorized standing to pray (Mk 11”). 

(2) Fulfilment of prayer.—Acts is remarkably 
strong in its testimony on this point. ‘There are: 
the release of St. Peter (Ac 12), the sending of St. 
Peter to Cornelius (104), the PrcpeRr a eN of the 
crew and passengers who sailed with St. Paul 
(2774), And there are the cases in which prayer is 
recorded as the means of working miracles (9* 28°). 
Passing to the Epp. we may take here the great 
instance of non-fulfilment of believing prayer, the 
thrice-repeated prayer of St. Paul to be delivered 
from the thorn in the flesh (2 Co 12% 9). Yet the 
prayer was not frustrate; what was granted was 
the power to rejoice in the infirmity. 

(3) Prayer in connexion with laying on of hands. 
—In Acts there are mentioned three more or Jess 
distinct uses of the laying on of hands: (a) in heal- 
ing as by Ananias (9!’), St. Paul (28°); (8) as a 
complement to baptism by St. Peter and St. John 
at Samaria (87) and St. Paul at Ephesus (19%); 
(y) on appointment to ministries (6° 13%). Now in 
each of these three classes of instances, though not 
in every instance, there is a distinct mention of 

rayer, as though to show that those who use the 
orm are not in possession of the gift so as to 
transfer it at their will, but rather have authority to 
ask for it to be given. See, further, art. LAYING 
ON OF HANDS. 

(4) The passages in which prayer accompanies the 
appointment to ministries naturally raise another 
question. In Ac 13? 14% fasting accompanies 
prayer, cf. Lk 277. The connexion between fasting 
and prayer has already been observed in OT, but 
was it continued in the Apostolic Church? These 
two passages go in that direction, and it would be 
natural that the Christians should not abandon a 
practice in which as Jews they had been trained, 
and which appeared to have a possible sanction 
from Mt 9%, But, in considering fasting as sub- 
sidiary to prayer, it should be observed that in 
four passages where it appears in that light in AV, 
viz. Mt 177, Mk 9”, Ac 108, 1 Co 75, RV, following 
textual evidence, omits all mention of the subject. 
See, further, art. FASTING. 

(5) One other point of interest from Acts is that 
prayer here bears out what was said under OT of 
prayer as colloquy with God. Such is the prayer 
in the visions of Ananias (Ac 9)8-}*) and St. Paul 
(Ac 2217-71) 

lili. The Epistles and A pocalypse.—(1) St. James, 
—This Ep. takes up and applies to daily life the 
teaching of the gospel, and is especially related to 
Mt. Hence there is much as to prayer. The need 
of faith in prayer, and the fatal effect of doubting 
(Ja 1°°, observe same word [S:axplvouat] for ‘doubt 
asin Mt 21%); the neglect of prayer, and character 
of wrong prayer (Ja 4?-°), are put in a practical way. 
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But the most important passage is Ja 53%, There 
in an emphatic position almost at the close of 
the Epistle we have the recommendation of a 
particular act of prayer on the part of the elders of 
the congregation, accompanied with the use of oil 
(in accordance with the early apostolic practice 
described Mk 68), This prayer is not only to 
effect bodily but also spiritual healing. The 
sufferer’s sins will be forgiven. And then the 
power of prayer is still further urged, and the 
example of Klijah given. Intercession for one 
another is to be the rule of the Church (cf. 1 Jn 5!°), 

(2) Epp. of St. Paul.—Only a few points can be 
noticed. (a) The co-operation of the Holy Spirit in 
prayer comes out clearly. In Ro 8" the Spirit 
enables us to cry ‘Abba, Father,’ and in v.* inter- 
cedes for us (Urepevruyxdver) along with our de- 
fective prayers. ‘here is a special fitness in the 
use of évruyxdvw (and its compuund) with regard to 
the Spirit (as here) and the Son (v.44 and He 7*), 
as it signifies close approach. For the help of 
the Spirit in prayer see also Eph 618 and Jude ™. 
Further, the gift of tongues was used in prayer as 
well as in praise (1 Co 1435), The distinction 
which St. Paul here draws between the oflice of 
his (own) spirit and his mind in prayer is well 
illustrated be Thom. Aquin, ii, 2. IxxxilL., who 
says that prayer is ‘rationis actus.’ There must 
be some arranzement of petitions (ordinatio), and 
for this the mind must take part. (8) The re- 
ciprocal prayer of St. Pawl and his converts. He 
constantly prays for them, he tells them so, and 
they pray for him. Ilis prayer for them is some- 
times in anxiety and sometimes with joy (Ph 1‘). 
It included mention of persons by name, ¢ég. 
Timothy and Philemon, and no doubt countless 


others. Ue looks on this reciprocal prayer as ao 
bond. He begins and often closes his Epp. with 


mention of it. He regards the circumstances of 
his own life and his movements as in part de- 
termined by the prayers of the saints (2 Co 1", 
Philem 7"), (y) Prayer is striving, an dywy (like 
Jacob’s wrestling), see Ro 15%, Col 2! and 4/2, (3) 
Some light is given as to the prayers of the congre- 
gation, There is the injunction in 1 Ti 2!, where 
we find the rudiments of a fixed order of prayer. 
Clem. Rom. 61 shows how this command was 
obeyed. The chapter above quoted, 1 Ti 2, gives 
negatively in v.§ the same conditions of acceptable 
prayer ‘withont wrath and doubting’ as are given 
positively in Mk 11”, where forgiveness and faith 
are required for prayer. ‘Wrath’ here means 
refusal to forgive; such a condition condemns a 
literal use of the Imprecatory Psalms. (e¢) In the 
Pastoral Epp. prayer tae already become the special 
duty of a certain class (1 Ti 55). 

(3) Hp. to Hebrews.—The great lesson here is 
freedom of access to God in prayer. This Christ 
has obtained for us (He 4!6 10%“). ‘The latter verse 
reminds us that the baptized no longer need the 
ritual washing of their bodies before prayer (see 
above on prayer in sahecry ha). 

(4) Epp. of St. John.—Here again is the same 
thought as in He 4", expressed by the same word 
(rappyola). But in 1 Jn there is no question of 
entrance and approach (efcodos, rpocépxerOat); we 
are already near. Thus zafsyola has more dis- 
tinctly its primary sense of ‘freedom of utterance’ 
in prayer. See 1 Jn 3%, where the promises of 
the certain fulfilment of prayer given in Jn 1414 
157: 16 1623- 4 are concentrated and dwelt upon. The 
still stronger repetition of this assurance in 1 Jn 
54-15 explains any difficulty that cueee attach to 
it, by substituting ‘according to His will’ for 
‘in His name.’ These two conditions are really 

uivalent. We cannot truly associate ourselves 
with Christ in prayer (in His name) without His 
spirit of entire submission to the Father's will, 
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(5) The Apocalypse.—Here the prayer for ven- 
geance (Rev 6") is an echo of Lk 18!-8, but it is the 
prayer of the dead (cf. Bar 3‘). In Rev 5° and 8? 
the prayers of the saints are offered to God, but 
this 1s the prayer of the living which ascends from 
the earth. This prayer is mediated, being offered 
in one case by the elders, and in the other having 
incense added to it by angels. For this idea 


(common among the Jews) cf. To 12415, The pas- 
sages in Revelation are clearly symbolical, and do 


not warrant man in addressing angels for such a pur- 
pose. The mistranslation of Vulg. (Job 5’) prob- 
ably encouraged the error. For the connexion of 
prayers and incense see above, p. 39°, Lastly, the 
Apocalypse ends with a pase from the highest 
level of Giaistian faith and hope befitting the place 
assigned to it at the end of the Canon. It is a 
threefold prayer. It is the prayer of the Spirit, 
which animates all faithful prayer under the NT 
(22%), It is the prayer of the Bride, 2¢. the 
Church (26.). It 1s also the prayer of the indi- 
vidual, the writer of the book (2279), All other 
prayer resolves itself at last into prayer for the 
coming of the Lord Jesus, which will accomplish 
all desires. 


Lirrraturg.—Jerus, Talmud, Berakhoth, tr. Schwab ; Origen, 
de Oratione Libellus; the artt. in Herzog on ‘Gebet,’ ‘Gebet 
bei den Hebraern’; Bp. Monrad, World of Prayer, tr. Banks, 
Tho standard works on Biblical Theology, e.g. Ochler, Schultz, 
Beyschlag, have very scanty references to Prayer. Modern 
works on the efficacy of Prayer are not mentioned, being out- 
side the scope of the present article. EK. R. BERNARD. 


PRAYER OF MANASSES. — See MANASSES 
(PRAYER OF). 


PREACHER.—See ECCLESIASTES. 


PREACHING (Heb. ax np, Jon 37, from «yp ‘ cry 
out,’ ‘ Haye ; Gr. «kipvyya, ‘the message pro- 
claimed,’ from xnpiccw, ‘declare as a herald,’ 
‘preach’; in N'l’ used in marked distinction 
from didax%, ‘teaching,’ and &ddoxw, ‘ teach,’ and 
always preserving in some degree the idea of the 
root-word xjpvt, ‘herald’). —Strictly speaking, 
Christian preaching is the proclamation of the 
gospel, whichis to be followed by the more elaborate 

ut less startling process of teaching. This limita- 
tion is observable in the NT accounts of our Lord’s 
ministry where He first appears preaching, 1.e. 
rroclaining the advent of the kingdom of God (e.g. 

it 41”), following on the preaching of John the 
Baptist (e.g. Mt 3'?), and then proceeds to teach 
the nature and laws of the kingdom (e.g. Mt 5°). 
The word evayyedlfw is frequently used fe r Chris- 
tian preaching, as the declaration of plad tidings 
(e.g. Lk 38). But although the NT words rendered 
‘preaching’ have this limitation of meaning, it 
would be undesirable to confine the consideration 
of the subject of preaching to the cases in which 
they are strictly applicable, that subject, as we now 
understand it, including all instruction in religion 
which takes the form of popular discourse, and 
especially that which is associated with public 
worship. 

i, JEWISH PREACHING.—Of the two streams of 
religious life and practice that are seen in the 
history of Israel—the priestly and the prophetic— 
preaching attaches itself to the latter. The 
sumptuous pageantry of the sacrifices spoke to the 
eye and taught by dramatic representation. The 
prophet was emphatically the preacher. In the 
earlier periods, indeed, his teaching is usually b 
means of the brief oracle. But the great 8 
cent. prophets composed and delivered elaborate 
discourses. They were preachers before they were 
writers, falling back on the pen only when the 
living voice was silenced: in the case of Jeremiah, 
for the preservation of the warnings which his 
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contemporaries refused to hear (Jer 307); in the 
case of Ezekiel, because the circumstances of the 
Exile compelled the prophet to resort to literar 
channels for making his message known. Still 
even Ezekiel’s prophecies nay have been originally 
an (see Smend, Der Prophet Izechiel, xxii.). 

n the other hand, Ewald held that Ezekiel wrote 
his oracles instead of speaking them because he 
felt a decay of the prophetic spirit (Prophets of the 
OT, iv. 2,9). For the most part, at all events, the 
prophecies contained in OT are written discourses 
Which had been preached or which were intended 
for preaching. Still there are two important 
differences between this preaching of the prophets 
and what we understand by the term to-day. (1) 
The preaching of the prophets was not a normal 
function of public worship taking its place in the 
ritual of the sanctuary. It was an utterance 
demanded by special crises, or prompted by a 
special revelation, and spoken in the court or the 
market-place, wherever the prophet could find the 
audience he was urged to address. (2) For the 
most part it dealt with public questions, national 
sins, judements, and deliverances, rather than 
with individual conduct and need (see W. R. 
Smith, Prophets of Israel, Lect. II.). In Ezekiel, 
on the other hand, more personal preaching 
appears (see Cornill, Der Prophet Ezechiel, pp. 61, 
52) 


For a closer approach to what is commonly 
understood as preaching, we must come to the 
period of the return from the Captivity. The law 
is now the centre of the religion of Israel, and the 
law is now popularized in public teaching. The 
very meaning of the word rendered law (an in- 
struction) points in this direction. Accordingly, 
the Divine instruction given through priests or 
prophets at an earlier period is called by the same 
name (Hos 48, Am 2* [see Driver’s note]). With 
the rise of the synagogue, preaching becomes a 
recognized function of public worship. The need 
of translating the Ifeb. text into the vernacular 
introduced the interpreter, who followed the reader 
sentence by sentence in the caso of the law, but 
with a division into longer passages with the 
prophets (Schiirer, WJP WW. ii. 81; Afegilla, iv. 4, 
6, 10). The Targum thus originated prepared for 
the more lengthy exposition. While the Halacha 
is didactic and suited to the schools, the Haggada 
contains the legends and allegories which would be 
more acceptable to the popular audience in the 
synagogue service. In the time of Philo the 
popular discourse was the chief part of the service 
(see Schiirer, II. 11. 76). There was no one appointed 
preacher. According to Philo, ‘some (rts) priest 
who is present (6 rapwy), or some one of the elders, 
reads the sacred laws to them, and expounds 
(€Enyetrac) each of them separately till eventide’ 
(Fragm. in Euseb. Prep. Evang. viii. 7). Indeed 
we learn from the same authority that any com- 
petent person (dvacras tis Trav éurepordrwv) could 
take this part of the service (de Septentario, 
c. 6, Mang. ii. 282). From the latter passage it 
would seem that the preacher stood up to speak, 
the word dvaords being used. But possibly Philo 
is thinking only of his act of rising to present him- 
self hefore the people and offer his discourse. In 
delivering his sermon the preacher was seated in 
an elevated place (Lk 4%; Zunz, Die gottesdienst- 
lichen Vortrage, p. 3387; Delitazsch, Hin Tag tn 
Capernaum, p. 127 f.). 

li, CHRISTIAN PREACHING.—John the Baptist 
was acknowledged as a prophet, and he revived 
the prophcet’s mission of preaching to the people 
apart from the normal religious services. His 
work consisted chiefly in preaching and baptizing, 
though with the necessary addition of private con- 
versation with inquirers (Lk 3!-14), he burden 
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of his message was the call to repentance, and the 
announcement of the approach of the kingdom of 
God, with a promise al the forgiveness of sins 
(Mt 3!, Mk 14). ‘This was the burden of the earlier 
preaching of Jesus (Mk 115), This earlicr 
preaching of our Lord was carried on in the syna- 
gogues of Galilee (Mk 1). The incident in the 
Nazareth synagogue of which we have a full 
account, indicates that our Lord’s method was to 
found His discourse on the portion of Scripture 
He had previously read (Ik 4/6-), This would be 
in accordance with the custom at the Sabbath 
meeting. When He preached in the open air it 
was under freer circumstances. ‘Then, though He 
would frequently appeal to the OT in confirmation 
of His words, and especially in arguing with the 
scribes in the form of an argumentum ad homines, 
He did not adopt the method of the exposition of 
Scripture; He would start immediately from His 
great topic ‘the kingdom of God,’ and expound 
that. The evangelists are careful to point out the 
transition from this public teaching to the private 
training of the inner circle of disciples. His 
method was not the same in the two cases. It 
cannot be said that He had any esoteric doctrine 
which He deliberately withheld from the uniniti- 
ated, although His language on one occasion 
seemed to indicate this (Mk 4!-1*), because He 
always invited all capable hearers (e.g. Mk 4% 3%), 
The public discourse more often took the form of 
parable ; the private instruction was more direct and 
conversational, But even when delivering a public 
discourse Jesus was always liable to interruption, 
and this would frequently develop into discussion. 
Morcover, the reports of our Lord’s discourses 
preserved in the Gospels appear to be abbreviated 
In some cases, or perhaps we have salient points, 
memorable epigrams, etc., selected from His 
discourses rather than full reports of them. 
Sometimes, as in the case of the Sermon on the 
Mount, it may be that we have a number of the 
sayings of Jesus uttered on various occasions col. 
lected and strung together by the reporter (perhaps 
Matthew in his Logia; see MATTHEW). In Lk 
we more often meet with utterances springing out 
of incidents, the event and the saying being both 
given by the third evangelist. IFor these reasons 
we cannot look to the Gospel accounts of the teach- 
ings of Jesus to furnish us with typical sermons. 
Still those accounts not only contain the teachings 
themselves, they illustrate our Lord’s method of 
preaching—(1) His freshness and originality (d:dax% 
kaw, Mk 1°7); (2) Lis tone of authority (ws éfovclay 
éxywv, Mk 1°); (3) His winning grace—a _ point 
charaeteristically noted by the third evangelist 
(€Oavuator éml rots Abyos ris xdpiros, Lk 474); (4) His 
graphic picturesqueness in illustrution (Mk 4%), 

he Book of Acts supplies several specimens of 
apostolic preaching. In the earliest instances the 
text and starting-point are found in some event, 
e.g. the ‘tongnes’ at Pentecost (Ac 21+), the heal- 
ing of the lame man at the gate of the temple 
(Ac 3%), The OT is appealed to for the confirma- 
tion of what is said (e.g. Ac 214%. 84 742 982), With 
his marvellous versatility St. Paul employed the 
same method when Seng to pagans at Athens, 
illustrating his words by a citation from classic 
literature (Ac 17%), though personally he attached 
unique importance to the inspiration of the OT, 
and cited this to Jews in the manner of the other 
apostles eg Ac 137-47 1515), In substance the 
preaching of the apostles to Jews was a declaration 
of the Messiahship of Jesus with the confirmation 
of two arguments—(1) The resurrection ; (2) the 
OT predictions. On this followed promises of 
the forgiveness of sins (e.g. Ac 2% 3"), and salvation 
through Christ (e.g. 472). The essential genuine- 
ness of the early speeches in Acts is proved by the 
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fact that they do not contain the Pauline doctrine 
of the Atonement, which was not developed at the 
time in which they are dated (Lechler, Aposé. and 
post-Apost. Times, i. 266f.). They refer to the 
death of Christ, charging the Jews with the crime, 
pointing out that it was predicted by the prophets, 
and therefore was foreknown by God and in His 
counsels, and showing that in spite of it the 
resurrection proved Jesus to be Christ. The 
apostolic preaeune, to the heathen, represented 
especially by St. Paul, exposes the absurdity of 
anthropomorphic polytheism (e.g. Ac 14"), idolatry 
(17%), and sorcery (19"); declares the spirituality 
and fatherhood of God (17%); denounces sin, 
and warns of judgment to come through one 
whom God has appointed (178); offers deliver- 
ance through faith in Jesus Christ (167). The 
allusions to the definite preaching of Jesus Christ 
are very brief. But itis evident that there must 
have been some account of His life, death, and 
resurrection in St. Paul’s preaching. Gal 3! plainly 

oints to this. Similarly, if the second Gospel is 

t. Mark’s record of ‘the preaching of Peter,’ it is 

lain that that apostle preached the facta of the 
ife of Jesus. 

In the churches of NT times great freedom of 
utterance was allowed. The right to preach 
depended on gifts, not on offices. At Corinth, in 
particular, the gift of prophecy, to which St. Paul 
assigns the first place (1 Co 141), was found among 
the private members, and was freely exercised in 
the assembly (v.#!), Nevertheless, the duty of ad- 
monishing the assembly rests especially with the 
leading authorities (eg. 1 Th 5”). The chief 
functions of the elders or piers was, not preach- 
ing, but the administration of practical affairs. 
But ability to teach is recognized, at all events, by 
the time of the Pastoral Epistles as the one neces- 
sary qualification of a bishop (1 ‘Ti 3°) which is not 
also shared by the deacon. In course of timo it 
was coasilered: improper for a presbyter to preach 
in the presence of the bishop, universally so in the 
West (Possid. Vit. S. Aug. v.; Conc. Hisp. ii. (A.D. 
619) ean. 7), but not universally in the East, only 
in gquibusdam ecclestis (Jerome, ag Nepot. Epist. 2). 


V. I. ADENEY. 

PREDESTINATION.— 

i. The Terms. 
ii. Predestination in OT. 
1. Fundamental OT ideas. 
2. Cosmical Predestination in OT. 
8. Soteriological Predestination in OT. 
fii, Predestination among the Jews. 
iv. Predestination in NT. 
1. The Teaching of Jesus, 
2. The Teaching of the Disciples. 
3. The Teaching of St. Paul. 
v. The Bible Doctrine of Predestination. 
Literature. 

i. THE TrRmMs.—The words ‘ predestine,’ ‘ pre- 
destinate,’ ‘predestination’ seem not to have 
been domiciled in English literary use until 
the later period of Middle English (they are all 
three found in Chaucer: Troylus and Cryseyde, 
966; Orisoune to the Holy Virgin, 69; tr. of 
Boéthius, b. 1, pr. 6, 1. 3844; the Old English 
yeas seenis to have been ‘ forestihtian,’ as in 

Hfrie’s Homilies, ii. _ 364, 366, in renderings of 
Ro 1* 8%), ‘Predestine,’ ‘ predestination’ were 
doubtless taken over from the French, while ‘ pre- 
destinate’ probably owes its form directly to the 
Latin original of them all. The noun has never 
had a place in the English Bible, but the verb in 
the form ‘ predestinate’ occurs in every one of its 
issues from Tindale to AV. Its history in the 
English versions is a somewhat curious one. It 
goes back, of course, ultimately to the Latin 
‘predestino’ (a good classical but not pre-Augustan 
word; while the noun ‘ pradestinatio’ seems to 
be of Patristic origin), which was adopted by the 
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Vulgate as its regular rendering of the Gr. w poo ivw, 
and occurs, with the sole exception of Ac 4* Wale 
decerno), wherever the Latin translators found 
that verb in their text (Ro 14 8% %, 1 Co 27, Eph 
1°), But the Wyclifite versions did not carry 
‘predestinate’ over into English in a single 
instance, but rendered in every case by ‘ before 
ordain’ (Ac 4% ‘deemed’) It was thus left to 
Tindale to give the word a place in the English 
Bible. This he did, however, in ouly one passage, 
Eph 1), doubtless under the influence of the 
Vulgate, His ordinary rendering of mpoopltw is 
‘ordain before’ (Ro 8, Eph 1°; cf. 1 Co 2’, where 
the ‘ before’ is omitted appurently only on account 
of the succeeding preposition into which it may be 
thought, therefore, to coalesce), varied in Ro 8°° to 
‘appoint before’; while, reverting to the Greek, 
he has ‘determined before’ at Ac 4% and, follow- 
ing the better reading, has ‘declared’ at Ro 14, 
The succeeding Eng. versions follow Tindale very 
closely, though the Genevun omits ‘ before’ in 
Ac 4” and, doubtless in order to assimilate it to 
the neighbouring Eph 1", reads ‘did predestinate’ 
in Eph 1% The larger use of the word was due 
to the Rhemish version, which naturally reverts to 
the Vuly. and reproduces its predestino regularly 
in ‘predestinate’ (Ro 14 8% ®, 1 Co 27, Eph 154); 
but Ac 4°% ‘decreed’). Under this influence the 
AV adopted ‘predestinate’ as its ordinary render- 
ing of mpooplfw (Ro 8%, Eph 1511), while con- 
tinuing to follow Tindale at Ac 4% ‘determined 
before,’ 1 Co 2? ‘ordained,’ as well as at Ro 14 
‘declared,’ m. ‘Gr, determined.’ Thus the word, 
tentatively introduced into a single passage by 
Tindale, seemed to have intrenched itself as the 
stated English representative of an important 
Greek term. The RV has, however, dismissed 
it altogether from the English Bible and adopted 
in its stead the hybrid compound ‘ foreordained’ 
(cf. art. KFoREKNOW, FOREORDAIN) as its invariable 
representative of mpoopl{w (Ac 4%, Ro 8 8%, 1 Co 27, 
Eph 1° "),—in this recurring substantially to the 
language of Wyclif and the preferred rendering of 
Tindale. None other than a literary interest, 
however, can attach to the change thus intro. 
duced: ‘foreordain’ and ‘ predestinate’ are exact 
synonyms, the choice between which can be deter- 
mined only by taste. The somewhat widespread 
notion that the 17th cent. theology distinguished 
between them, rests on a misapprehension of the 
evidently carefully-adjusted usage of them in the 
Westminster Confession, iii. 31f This is not, 
however, the result of the attribution to the one 
word of a ‘stronger’ or to the other of a ‘ harsher’ 
sense than that borne by its fellow, but a 
simple sequence of a current employment of ‘ pre- 
destination’ as the precise synonym of ‘ election,’ 
and a resultant hesitation to*apply a term of such 
recious associations to the foreordination to 
eath. Since then the tables have been quite 
turned, and it ig questionable whether in popular 
speech the word ‘ predestinate’ does not now bear 
an unpleasant suggestion. 

That neither word occurs in the English OT is 
due to the genius of the Hebrew language, which 
does not admit of such compound terms. Their 
place is taken in the OT, therefore, by simple 
words expressive of purposing, determining, 
ordaining, with more or less contextual indication 
of previousness of action, These represent a 
variety of Hebrew words, the most explicit of 
which is perhaps “y! (Ps 13928, Is 22"! 3726 461), b 
the side of which must be placed, however, py: (Is 
14%. 26.27 1912 1917 93° Jer 49% 50%), whose sub- 
stantival derivative nyy (Job 387 423, Jer 231% Pr 
19%t, Ps 33" 1074, Is 1425-6 461°, Pg 106'8 Ts 519 
197, Jer 49” 50“, Mio 4!%) is doubtless the most 
precise Heb. term for the Divine plan or purpose, 
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although there occurs along with it in much the 
same sense the term 77¥n9 (Is 18!) 2911 49% 50% 65°, 
Jer 51%, Mic 4%, Pg 9%), a derivative of 3¥9 (Gn 
50”, Mic 2°, Jer 18!1 26% 29") 363 49% 50%, La 28). 
In the Aramaic portion of Daniel (4!"-™) the com- 
mon later Hebrew designation of the Divine decree 
(used especially in an evil sense) 72 occurs: and 
ph is occasionally used with much the same mean- 
ing (Ps 27, Zeph 22, Ps 105°=1 Ch 16”, Job 234), 
Other words of similar import are o>) (Jer 4% 512%, 
La 79, Zec 16 8'* 15) with its substantive app (Job 
423, Jer 23° 30% 51"); pen (Ps 115% 1358, Pr 21}, 
Is 554, Jon 1", Jg 13%, La 2%, Is 53%) with its 
substantive pon (Is 461° 4478 48'4 53!) ; yan (Job 145, 
Ts 102% 28 2922 1)n 928- 27 1198); ynp (Dn 9%); Sxia (LS 
1272, 1 Ch 17%7, 2S 7%). ‘To express that special 
act of predestination which we know as ‘ election,’ 
the Hebrews commonly utilized the word 193 (of 
Israel, Dt 457 787 10!5 147, Ig 418 9 432 20 441-2 454, 
Jer 33%; and of the future, Is 144 657 35%; of 
Jehovah’s servant, 42! 497; of Jerusalem, Dt 
12)4- 18. 26 1475 1578 167: 15. 16 178: 10 186 3148, Jos 927, 
1 K 8! 4 1118; 82. 58 1421, 2 K 217 25*7) with its sub- 
stantive 7n3 (exclusively used of Jehovah's 
‘elect,’ 2S 218 1 Ch 16%, Ps 894 105% 106% 2, 
Is 42! 43°° 454 65% 15 22), and occasionally the word 
yr in a pregnant sense (Gn 18, Am 3%, Hos 135, 
cf. Ps 18 317 3738, Is 58°, Neh 17); while it is 
rather the execution of this previous choice in an 
act of separation that is expressed by yan (Lv 204 
2076, 1 K $5), 

In the Greek of the N'I' the precise term mpoopltw 
(Ac 478 1Co 27, Ro 8 %, Eph 151) is supple- 
mented by a number of similar compounds, such 
as mpotdcow (Ac 17°%); mporlOnus (Eph 1°) with its 
more frequently occurring substantive, mpdé0ects 
(Ro 8% 9", Eph 1234, 2 Ti 1%); wxpoeroindtw (Ro 9%, 
Eph 2?) and perhaps mpofdé7w in a similar sense of 
providential pre-arrangement (He 11), with which 
may be compared also mpoetSov (Ac 281, Gal 38); 
mpoyvyvaokw (ito 89 112, 1 P 1%) and its substantive 
mpoyrwors (1 P 12, Ac 275); mpoxeplfw (Ac 22!* 3°) 
and mpoxeiporovéw (Ac 4"), Something of the same 
idea is, morcover, also occasionally expressed by 
the simple dpifw (Lk 22%, Ac 1776 #1 233° He 47, Ac 
10%), or through the medium of terms designating 
the will, wish, or good-pleasure of God, such as 
Bovry (Lk 7%, Ac 275 428 13% 20°7, Eph 14, He 6, 
cf. BovAnua Ro 9% and BovAouac He 61, Ja 138, 
2 P 39), OéAnuo (e.g. Eph 15% 41, He 107, ef. G&dnots 
He 2%, 6éd\u, e.g. Ro 9 %), evdoxla (Lk 24, Eph 
159 Ph 233) of, eddoxéw Lk 12%, Col 1% Gal 145, 
1 Co ]?'), The standing terms in the NT for God’s 
sovereign choice of His people are éxAéyeo@at, in 
which both the compos. and voice are significant 
(Eph 16, Mk 13%, Jn 1516 161% 1 Co 1227, Ja 
25; of Israel, Ac 1317; of Christ, Lk 9°; of the 
disciples, Lk 6%, Jn 67° 13! Ac 1°; of others, 
Ac 1% 157), ékdexrés (Mt [2038] 2214 2622. 24. 31, 
Mk 13% 3327) Lk 187, Ro 8%, Col 3%, 2 Ti 29, 
Tt. oe Rev 174; of individuals, Ro 
164%, 2Jn?+3%; of Christ, Lk 23%, Jn 13/8; of 
angels, 1 Ti 5%), éxdoyh (Ac 9%, Ro gt! 115% 28, 
1 Th 14, 2 P 1),—words which had been prepared 
for this NT use by their employment in the LXX 
—the two former to translate 193 and wn3. In 
2 Th 238 alpéouac is used similarly. 

ii. PREDESTINATION IN OT.—No survey of the 
terns used to expies it, however, can convey an 
adequate sense of the place occupied by the idea 
of predestination in the religious system of the 
Bible. It is not too much to say that it is funda- 
mental to the whole religious consciousness of the 
Biblical writers, and is so involved in all their 
religious conceptions that to eradicate it would 
transform the entire scriptural representation. 
This is as true of the OT as of the NT, as will 
become sufficiently manifest by attending briefly 


to the nature and implications of such formative 
elements in the OT system as its doctrines of God, 
Providence, Faith, and the Kingdom of God. 

1, Fundamental OT ideas implying Predestt- 
nation.—Whencesoever Israel obtained it, it is 
quite certain that Israel entered upon its national 
existence with the most vivid consciousness of an 
almighty personal Creator and Governor of heaven 
and earth, Israel’s own account of the clearness 
and the firmness of its apprehension of this mighty 
Author and Ruler of all that is, refers it to His 
own initiative : God chose to make Himself known 
to the fathers. At all events, throughout the 
whole of OT literature, and for every period of 
history recorded in it, the fundamental conception 
of God remains the same, and tlie two most per- 
sistently emphasized elements in it are just those 
of might and personality: before everything else, 
the God of Israel is the Omnipotent lerson. 
Possibly the keen sense of the exaltation and 
illimitable power of God which forms the very 
core of the OT idea of God belongs rather to the 
general Semitic than to the specifically Israelitish 
element in its religion; certainly it was already 
prominent in the patriarchal God-consciousness, 
as is sulliciently evinced by the names of God 
current from the beginning of the OT revelation, — 
El, Floah, Elohim, El Shaddai,—and as is illus- 
trated endlessly in the Biblical narrative. But it is 
equally clear that God was never conceived by the 
OT saints as abstract power, but was ever thought 
of concretely as the all-powerful Person, and that, 
moreover, as clothed with all the attributes of 
moral personality,—pre-eminently with holiness, 
as the very summit of His exaltation, but along 
with holiness, also with all the characteristics that 
belong to spiritual permcna ty as it exhibits itself 
familiarly in man. Ina word, God is pictured in the 
OT, and that from the beginning, purely after the 
perenne of human personality,—as an intelligent, 
eeling, willing Being, like the man who Is created 
in His image in all in which the life of a free 
spirit consists. The anthropomorphisms to which 
this mode of conceiving God led were sometimes 
startling enough, and might have become grossly 
misleading had not the corrective lain ever at hand 
in the accompanying sense of the immeasurable 
exaltation of God, by which Ile was removed 
above all the weaknesses of humanity. The 
result accordingly was nothing other than a 
peculiarly pure form of Theism. The grosser 
anthropomorphisms were fully understood to be 
figurative, and the residuary conception was that 
of an infinite Spirit, not indeed expressed in 
abstract terms nor from the first fully brought 
out in all its implications, but certainly in all ages 
of the OT development grasped in all its essential 
elements. (Cf. the art. GOD). 

Such a God could not be thought of otherwise 
than as the free determiner of all that comes to 
pass in the world which is the product of His 
creative act; and the doctrine of Providence (737%) 
which is spread over the pages of the OT fully bears 
out this expectation. The almighty Maker of all 
that is is represented equally as the irresistible 
Ruler of all that He has made: Jehovah sits as 
King for ever (Ps 29"). Even the common language 
of life was affected by this pervasive point of view, 
so that, for example, it is rare to meet with such 
a phrase as ‘it rains’ (Am 4’), and men by prefer- 
ence spoke of God sending rain (Ps 65%, Job 36” 
38%), The vivid sense of dependence on God thus 
witnessed extended throughout every relation of 
life. Accident or chance was excluded. If we 
read here and there of a mp it is not thought of 
a8 happening apart from God’s direction (Ru 2?, 
1S 6° 20%, Ec 2% cf. 1K 22%, 2Ch 18%), and 
accordingly the lot was an accepted means of ob- 
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taining the decision of God (Jos 7!* 14? 18%, 18 10”, 
Jon 17), and is didactically recognized as under 
His control (Pr 16%). All things without excep- 
tion, indeed, are disposed by Him, and His will 
is the ultimate account of all that occurs. Heaven 
and earth and all that is in them are the in- 
struments through which Ile works His ends. 
Nature, nations, and the fortunes of the indi- 
vidual alike present in all their changes the tran- 
script of His purpose. The winds are His messen- 
gers, the flaming fire His servant: every natural 
occurrence is His act: prosperity is His gift, and 
if calamity falls upon man it is the Lord that has 
done it (Am 3° 8, La 3%°%, Ig 477, Ee 74, Is 547°), 
It is He that leads the feet of men, wit they 
whither or not; He that raises up and casts down ; 
opens and hardens the heart; and creates the very 
thoughts and intents of the soul. So poignant 1s 
the sense of His activity in all that occurs, that an 
appearance is sometimes created as if everything 
that comes to pass were so ascribed to His imme- 
diate production as to exclude the real pavLty of 
second causes. Itis a grave mistake, nevertheless, 
to suppose that He is conceived as an unseen 
power, throwing up, in a quasi-Pantheistic sense, 
all changes on the face of the world and history. 


The virile sense of the free personality of God 
which dominates all the thought of the OT would 
alone have precluded such a conception. Nor is 


there really any lack of recognition of ‘second 
causes,’ as we call them. ‘They are certainly not 
conceived as independent of God: they are rather 
the mere expression of His stated will. But they 
are from the beginning fully recognized, both in 
nature—with respect to which Jehovah has made 
covenant (Gn 8: #4, Jer 31%. $8 33% 2%, Pg 148%, ef. Jg 
5%, Ps 104%, Job 38% 8 145), establishing its laws 
(nian Job 28%: 28, Ts 40!%, Job 38%"!, Pr 8”, Jer 6°, 
Ps 104° 337, Jer 407)—and equally in the higher 
sphere of free spirits, who are ever conceived as 
the true authors of all their acts (hence God’s 
roving of man, Gn 22!', Ex 164 207, Dt 82-16 133, 

g 34, 2 Ch 32%), ‘There is no question here of 
the substitution of Jehovah’s operation for that of 
the proximate causes of events. There is only the 
liveliest perception of the governing hand of God 
behind the proximate causes, acting through them 
for the working out of His will in every detail. 
Such a conception obviously looks upon the uni- 
verse tcleologically: an almighty moral Person 
cannot be supposed to govern His universe, thus 
in every detail, either unconsciously or capri- 
ciously. In His government there is necessarily 
implied a pans in the all-pervasiveness and per- 
fection of His government is inevitably implied 
an all-inclusive and perfect plan: and this concep- 
tion is not seldom explicitly developed (cf. art. 
PROVIDENCE), 


It ig abundantly clear on the face of it, of course, that this 
whole mode of thought is the natural expression of the dee 
religious consciousness of the OT writers, though surely it f 
not therefore to be set aside as ‘merely’ the relictout view of 
things, or as having no other rooting save in the imagination 
of religiously-minded men. In any event, however, it is alto- 
gether natural that in the more distinctive sphere of the 
religious life its informing principle of absolute dependence on 
God should be found to repeat itself. This appears particularly 
in the OT doctrine of faith, in which there sounds the keynote 
of OT piety,—for the religion of the OT, so far from being, as 
Hegel, for example, would affirm, the religion of fear, is rather 
by way of eminence the religion of trust. Standing over against 

od, not merely as creatures, but as sinners, the OT saints found 
no ground of hope save in the free initiative of the Divine love. 
At no period of the development of OT religion was it per- 
mitted to be imagined that blessings might be wrung from 
the hands of an unwilling God, or gained in the strength of 
man’s own arm. Rather it was ever inculcated that in this 
sphere, too, it is God alone that lifts up and makes rich, He 

one that keeps the feet of His holy ones; while by etrength, 
it is affirmed, no man shall prevail (18 29), ‘I am not worthy 
of the least of all thy mercies’ is the constant refrain of the 
OT saints (Gn 821°); and from the very beginning, in narrative, 
precept and prophetic declaration alike, it is in trust in the 
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unmerited love of Jehovah alone that the hearts of men are 
represented as finding peace. Self-sufficiency is the character- 
istic mark of the wicked, whose doom treads on his heels; while 
the mark of the righteous is that he lives by his faith (Hab 24), 
In the entire self-comimitment to God, humble dependence on 
Him for all blessings, which is the very core of OT religion, no 
element {sg more central than the profound conviction embodied 
in it of the free sovereignty of God, the God of the spirits of 
all flesh, in the distribution of His mercies. The whole training 
of Israel was directed to impressing upon it the great lesson 
enunciated to Zerubbabel, ‘Not by might, nor by power, but 
by my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts’ (Zec 48)—that all that 
comes to man inthe spiritual sphere, too, is the free gift of 
Jehovah (cf, art. FAITH). 

Nowhere is this lesson more Perslstently emphasized than 
in the history of the establishment and development of the 
kingdom of God, which may well be called the cardinal theme 
of the OT. For the kingdom of God is consistently repre- 
sented, not as the product of man’s efforts in secking after 
God, but as the gracious creation of God Himself. Its inception 
and development are the crowning manifestation of the free 
grace of the Living God working in history in pursuance 
of His loving purpose to recover fallen man to Himself. To 
this end He preserves the race in existence after its sin, saves 
a seed from the destruction of the Flood, separates to Him- 
self a family in Abraham, sifta it in Isaac and Jacob, nurses and 
trains it through the weakness of ita infancy, and gradually 
moulds it to be the vehicle of His revelation of redemption, 
and the channel of Messianio blessings to the world. At every 
step it is God, and God alone, to whom is ascribed the initiative ; 
and the most extreme care is taken to preserve the recipients of 
the blessings consequent on His choice from fancying that these 
blessings come as their due, or as reward for aught done by 
themselves, or to be found in themselves. They were rather in 
every respect emphatically not a people of their own making, 
but a people that God had formed that they might set forth Ilis 
praise (Is 4323), The strongest language, the most astonishing 
figures, were employed to emphasize the pure sovereignty of 
the Divine action at every stage. It was not because Israel 
was numerous, or strong, or righteous, that He chose it, but 
only because it pleased Him to make of it a people for Himself. 
He was as the potter, it as the clay which the potter moulds 
ag he will; it was but as the helpless babe in its blood cast out 
to die, abhorred of man, which Jehovah strangely gathers to 
His bosom in unmerited love (Gn 121.8, Dt 76-8 946 JO1S. 16, 
18 1222, Jag 418.9 4320 49-11, Jer 181f 313, Ifos 220, Mal 128), 
There was no element in the religious consciousness Of Israel 
more polgnanuy realized, a8 there was no element in the in- 
struction they had received more insisted on, than that they 
owed their separation from the peoples of the earth to be the 
Lord’s inheritance, and all the blessings they had as such 
received from Jehovah, not to any claim upon Him which they 
could urge, but to His own praclie love faithfully persisted 
Hs ‘ spite of every conceivable obstacle (cf. art. KiN@pomM OF 

OD). 

In one word, the sovereignty of the Divine will og the prin- 
ciple of all that comes to pass, is a primary postulate of the 
whole religious life, as well ag of the entire world-view of the 
OT. It is implicated in its very idea of God, its whole concep- 
tion of the relation of God to the world and to the changes 
which take place, whether in nature or history, among the 
nations or in the life-fortunes of the individual; and also in 
its entire scheme of religion, whether national or personal. It 
lies at the basis of all the religious emotions, and lays the 
euneeuen of the specific type of religious character built up in 

srael, 


2. Cosmical Predestination tn OT,—The epecuie 
teaching of OT as to predestination naturally re- 
volves around the two foci of that idea which 
may be designated general and special, or, more 
properly, cosmical and soteriological predestina- 
tion; or, in other words, around the doctrines of 
the Divine Decree and the Divine Election. The 
former, as was to be expected, is comparatively 
seldom adverted to—for the OT is fundamentally 
a soteriological book, a revelation of the Bree of 
God to sinners; and it is only at a somewhat late 
Periga that it is made the subject of speculative 
iscussion. But as it is implied in the prim- 
ordial idea, of God as an Almighty Person, it is 
ostulated from the beginning and continually 
frida more or less clear expression. Throughout 
the OT, behind the processes of nature, the march 
of history and the fortunes of each individual life 
alike, there is steadily kept in view the governing 
hand of God working out His preconceived plan— 
a plan broad enough to embrace the whole universe 
of things, minute enough to concern itself with the 
smallest details, and actualizing itself with in- 
evitable certainty in every event that comes to 
ass. 
‘ Naturally, there is in the narrative portions but, 
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little formal enunciation of this pervasive and all- 
controlling Divine teleology. But despite occasional 
anthropomorphisms of rather SCirthae character 
(as, ¢.g., that which ascribes ‘repentance’ to God, 
Gn 6%, J1 2'8, Jon 43, Jer 18% 1° 263-13), or rather, let 
us Say, Just because of the strict] y anthropomorphic 
mould in which the OT conception of God is run, 
according to which He is ever thought of as a 
personal spirit, acting with purpose like other 
personal spirits, but with a wisdom and in a 
sovereignty unlike that of others because infinitely 
erfect, these narrative portions of the OT also 
ear continual witness to the universal OT tele- 
ology. There is no explicit statement in the 
narrative of the creation, for example, | that the 
mighty Maker of the world was in this piores 
operating on a preconceived plan; but the teleology 
ahersaticn lies Jatent in the orderly sequence of 1ts 
arts, culminating in man for whose advent all 
hat precedes is obviously a preparation, and is all 
but expressed in the Divine satisfaction at each of 
its stages, as a manifestation of His perfections 
(ef. Ps 104%), Similarly, the whole narrative of the 
Bk, of Genesis is so ordered—in the succession of 
creation, fall, promise, and the several steps in the 
inauguration of the kingdom of God—as to throw 
into a very clear light the teleology of the whole 
world-history, here written from the Divine stand- 
oint and made to centre around the developin 

ingdom. In the detailed accounts of the lives o 
the patriarchs, in like manner, behind the external 
occurrences recorded there always lies a Divine 
ordering which provides the real plot of the story 
in its advance to the predetermined issuc. It was 
not accident, for example, that brought Rebecca to 
the well to welcome RAW servant (Gn 24), or 
that sent Joseph into Egypt (Gn 45% 602°; * God 
meant [se'n] it for good’), or guided Pharaoh’s 
daughter to the ark among the flags (Ex 2), or 
that, later, directed the millstone that crushed 
Abimelech’s head (Jg 9°), or winged the arrow 
shot at a venture to smite the king in the joints of 
the harness (1 kK 22™), Every historical event is 
rather treated as an item in the orderly carrying 
out of an underlying Divine purpose; and the 
historian is continually aware of the presence in 
history of Him who gives even to the lightning a 
charge to strike the mark (Job 36%), 

In the Psalmists and Prophets there emerges into 
view a more abstract statement of the government 
of all things according to the good pleasure of God 
(Ps 334, Jer 10’ 51°5), All that He wills He does 
(Ps 115? 135*), and all that comes to pass has pre- 
existed in His purpose from the indefinite past of 
eternity (‘long ago’ Is 22", ‘of ancient times’ Is 
37%=1 K 19%), and it is only because it so pre- 
existed in purpose that it now comes to pass (Is 
14% 97 461), Zec 15, Job 422, Jer 23”, Jon 1°4, Is 40). 
Every day has its ordained events (Job 145, Ps 
139'*), The plan of God is universal in its reach, 
and orders all that takes place in the interests of 
Israel—the OT counterpart to the NT declaration 
that all things work together for good to those 
that love God. Nor is it merely for the national 
rood of Israel that God’s plan has made provision ; 
Ie exercises a special carc over every one of His 
people (Job 615, Ps 91. 121. 653 37. 273% 21 139%, Jon 
35, Is 48, Dn 12'), Isaiah especially is never weary 
of emphasizing the universal teleology of the Divine 
operations and the surety of the realization of His 
eternal purpose, despite the opposition of every foe 
(1474-27 312 4018 §88-1!) whence he has justly earned 
the name of the prophet of the Divine sovereignty, 
and has been spoken of as the Paul, the Augustine, 
the Calvin of the OT. 

It is, however, especially in connexion with the 
OT doctrine of the Wisdom (m0) of God, the chief 
depository of which is the so-called {okAmah litera- 
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ture, that the idea of the all-inclusive Divine pur- 
pose (yy and nia¥q) in which lies predetermined 
the whole course of events—including every par- 
ticular in the life of the world (Am 3’) and in the 
life of every individual as well (Ps 139'"%, Jg 1°)— 
is speculatively wrought out. According to this 
developed conception, God, acting under the guid- 
ance of all His ethical perfections, has, by virtue 
of His eternal wisdom, which Ife ‘ possessed 1n the 
pee ae of his way’ (Pr 8”), framed ‘from ever- 
lasting, from the beginning,’ an all-inclusive plan 
embracing all that is to come to pass; in accordance 
with which plan He now governs Ilis universe, 
down to the least particular, so as to subserve His 
perfect and unchanging purpose. Everything that 
God has brought into being, therefore, He has 
made for its specific end (Pr 164, cf. 3! *, Job 28% 
38. 41, Is 40%, Jer 10!** 3); and He so governs it 
that it shall attain its end,—no chance can escape 
(Pr 16”), no might or subtlety defeat His direction 
(Pr 21581 1921 16% cf. Is 14°47, Jer 10%), which 
leads straight to the goal appointed by God from 
the beginning and kept steadily in view by Him, 
but often hidden from the actors themselves (Pr 
204, ef. 3° 1619 197, Job 38? 423 Jer 10%), who 
naturally in their weakness cannot comprehend the 
sweep of the Divine plan or understand the place 
within it of the details brought to their observution 
—a fact in which the OT sayes constantly find their 
theodicy. No different doctrine is enunciated here 
from that which meets us in the Prophets and 
Psalmists,—only it is approached from a philo- 
oe -religious rather than from a national- 
religious AEE To prophet and sage alike 
the entire world—inanimate, animate, moral—is 
embraced in a unitary teleological world-order (Ps 
198 33° 104° 1488, Job 9* 128 37); and to both alike 
the central place in this comprehensive world-order 
is taken by God’s redemptive i eae of which 
Tsrael is at once the object and the instrument, 
while the savour of its saltness is the piety of the 
individual saint. The classical term for this all- 
inclusive Divine purpose (ayy) is accordingly found 
in the usaye alike of prophet, psulinist, and sage,— 
now used absvlutely of the universal plan on which 
the whole world is ordered (Job 38? 423, ef. Delitzsch 
and Budde, in doc.), now, with the addition of ‘ of 
Jehovah,’ of the all-comprehending purpose, em- 
bracing all human actions (Pr 19" and parallels; 
cf. Toy, in dve.), now with explicit mention of Israel 
as the centre around which its provisions revolve 
(Ps 33" 107", ef. Delitzsch, in Joe.; Is 14° 25} 
4691) and anon with more immediate concern with 
some of the details (Ps 106)%, ls 5!” 197, Jer 49” 
50%, Mic 4!*). 

There seems no reason why a Platonizing colouring should be 
given to this simple attributing to the eternal God of an eternal 
eed in which is predetermined every event that comes to pasa. 

his used to be done, e.g., by Delitzsch (see, ¢.g., on Job 
2825 28, Ig 2211; Biblical Psychology, 1. ii.), who was wont to 
attribute to the Biblical writers, especially of the {/okhmah and 
the latter portion of Isaiah, a doctrine of the pre-existence of all 
things in an ideal world, conceived as standing eternally before 
God at least as a pattern if not even as a quasi-objective mould 
imposing their forms on all His creatures, which smacked more 
of the Greek Academics than of the Hebrew saves. As a matter 
of course, the Divine mind was conceived by the Hebrew sages 
as eternally contemplating all possibilities, and we should not do 
them injustice in supposing them to think of its ‘ideas’ as the 
causa exemplaris of all that occurs, and of the Divine intellect 
as the principium dirigens of every Divine operation. But it is 
more to the point to note that the conceptions of the OT writers 
in regard to the Divine decree run rather into the moulds of 
‘purpose’ than of ‘ideas,’ and that the roots of thcir teaching 
are planted not in an abstract idea of the Godhead, but in the 
purity of their concrete theism. It is because they think of God 
ag a person, like other persons purposeful in His acts, but untike 
other persons all-wise in His Pee and all-powerful in His 
performing, that they think of Him as predetermining all that 
shall come to pass in the universe, which is in all its elements 
the product of His free activity, and which must in its form and 
all its history, down to the least detail, correspond with His 
purpose in making it. It iseasy, on the other hand, to attribute 
too little ‘philosophy’ to the Biblical writers. The conception 
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of God in His relation to the world which they develop is 
beyond question anthropomorphio ; but it is no unretlecting 
anthropomorphiam that they give us. Apart from all question 
of revelation, they were not children prattling on subjects on 
which they had expended no thought ; and the world-view they 
commend to us certainly does not lack in profundity. The 
subtleties of language of a developed scholasticism were foreign 
to their purposes and modes of compen but they tell us as 
clearly as, say, Spanheim himself (Decad, Theol. vi. § 5), that 
they are dealing with a purposing mind exalted so far above 
ours that we can follow its movements only with halting steps, 
—whose thoughts are not as our thoughts, and whose ways are 
not as our ways (Ia 658; cf. 4018. 28 2829, Job 117, Ps 925 13914. 
1475, Ec 811), Least of all in such a theme as this were they 
liable to forget that infinite exaltation of God which constituted 
the basis on which their whole conception of God rested. 

Nor may they be thought to have been indifferent to the 
relations of the high doctrine of the Divine purpose they were 
teaching. There is no scholastic determination here either ; 
but certainly they write without embarrassment as men who 
have attained a firm grasp upon their fundamental thought and 
have pursued it with clearness of thinking, no less in its 
relations than in itself; nor need we go astray in apprehending 
the outlines of their construction. It is quite plain, for example, 
that they felt no confusion with respect to the relation of the 
Divine purpose to the Divine foreknowledge. The notion that 
the almighty and all-wise God, by whom all things were created, 
and through whose irresistible control all that occurs fulfils the 
appointment of His primal plan, could govern Ilimself according 
to a foreknowledge of things which—perhaps apart from His 
original purpose or present guidance—might haply come to 
pass, would have been quite contradictory to thelr most 
fundamental conception of God as the almighty and all-sovereign 
Ruler of the universe, and, indeed, also of the whole OT idea of 
the Divine foreknowledge itself, which is ever thought of in its 
due relation of dependence on the Divine purpose. According 
to the OT conception, God foreknows only because He has pre- 
determined, and it is therefore also that He brings it to pass; 
His foreknowledge, in othcr words, is at bottom a knowledge of 
His own will, and Ilis works of providence are merely the 
exccution of His all-embracing plan. This is the truth that 
underlies the somewhat incongruous form of statement of late 
becoming rather frequent, to the effect that God's foreknow- 
ledge is conceived in the OT as ‘productive.’ Dillmann, for 
example, says (A7' Theologie, p. 251): ‘His foreknowledge of 
the future is a productive one ; of an otiose foreknowledge or of a 
prescientia media . . . there is no suggestion.’ In the thought 
of the OT writers, however, it is not God's foreknowledge that 
peceuces the events of the future; it is His irresistible provi- 

ential government of the world He has created for Himself: 
and His foreknowledge of what is yet to be rests on His pre- 
arranged plan of government. His ‘productive foreknowledge’ 
is but a transcript of His will, which has already determined 
not only the general ae of the world, butevery particular that 
enters into the whole course of its development (Am 87, Job 
2826. 27), and every detail in the life of every individual that 
comes into being (Jer 15, Ps 1391416, Job 2313. 14), 

That the acts of free ngents are included in this ‘ productive 
foreknowledge,’ or rather in this all-inclusive plan of the life 
of the universe, created for the OT writers apparently not the 
least embarrassment. This is not because they did not believe 
man to be free,—throughout the whole OT there is nover the 
least doubt expressed of the freedom or moral responsibility 
of man,—but because they did believe God to be free, whether 
in His works of creation or of providence, and could not believe 
He was hampcred or limited in the attainment of Ilias ends 
by the creatures of His own hands. How God govorns the 
acts of free agents in the pursuance of His plan there is little 
in the OT to inform us; but that Ile governs them in even 
their most intimate thoughts and feelings and impulses is 
its bred deta vend : He is not only the creator of the 
hearts of men in the first Instance, and knows them altogether, 
but He fashions the hearts of all in all the changing circum- 
stances of life (Ps ada forms the spirit of man within him in 
all its motions (Zec 121); ESeDs the hearts of men {n His hands, 
turning them whithersoever He will (Pr As so that it is even 
said that man knows what is in his own mind only as the Lord 
reveals it to him (Am 413), The discugsion of any antinomy 
that may be thought to arise from such a foint assertion of 
the absolute rule of God in the sphere of the spirit and the 
freedom of the creaturely will, falla obviously under the topic 
of Providential Government rather than under that of the 
Decree (sec PROVIDENCR): it requires to be adverted to here 
only that we may clearly note the fact that the OT teachers 
as they did not hesitate to affirm the absolute sway of God 
over the thoughts and intents of the human heart, could feel 
no embarrassment in the Inclusion of the acts of free agents 
within the all-embracing plan of God, the outworking of which 
His providential government supplies. 

Nor does the moral quality of these acts present any apparent 
difficulty to the OT construction. We are never permitted to 
i ine, to be sure, that God is the author of sin, either in the 
world at large or in any individual soul—that He is in any way 
implicated in the sinfulness of the acts performed by the 

rverse misuse of creaturely freedom. In all God’s working 

e shows Himself pre-eminently the Holy One, and prosecutes 
His holy will, His righteous way, His all-wise plan: the blame 
for all sinful deeds rests exclusively on the creaturely actors 
(Ex 977 1016), who recognize their own guilt (28 2610-17) and 
receive ita punishment 119 compared with 115). But neither 
is God’s relation to the sinful acta of His creatures ever repre- 


sented as purely passive: the details of the doctrine of concursus 
were left, no doubt, to later ages speculatively to work out, but 
its assumption underlies the entire OT representation of the 
Divine modes of working. That anything—good or evil— 
occurs in God’s universe finds its account, according to the OT 
conception, in His positive ordering and active concurrence ; 
while the moral quality of the deed, considered in itself, is 
rooted in the moral character of the subordinate agent, actin 
in the circumstances and under the motives operative in eac 
instance. It is certainly going beyond the OT warrant to speak 
of the ‘all-productivity of God,’ as if He were the only etticient 
cause in nature and the sphere of the free spirit alike; it is 
the very delirium of misconception to say that in the OT God 
and Satan are insufficiently discriminated, and deeds appropriate 
to the latter are assigned tothe former. Nevertheless, it remains 
true that even the evil acts of the creature are so far carried 
back to God that they too are affirmed to be included in His 
all-embracing decree, and to be brought about, bounded and 
utilized in His providential government. It is He that hardens 
the heart of the sinner that persists in his gin (Ex 421 73 101. 27 
144148 Dt 280, Jog 1120, Is 6910 6317); it is from Him that the 
evil spirits proceed that trouble sinners (1 8 1614, Jg 923, 1 K 22, 
Job 1); it is of Tim that the evil impulses that rise in sinners’ 
hearts take this or that specific form (2S 169 241, 1 K 1215), 
The philosophy that lies behind such representations, however, 
is not the pantheism which looks upon God as the fmmediate 
cause of all that comes to pass; much Icss the pandaimonismn 
which admits no distinction between good and evil; there is 
not even involved a conception of God entangled in an un- 
developed ethical discrimination. It is the philosophy that is 
expressed in Ig 475 ‘I am the Lorn, and there js none else; 
beside me there ia no God. . . . I. am the Lorn, and there is 
none elge. I form the light and create darkness; J make peace 
and create evil; I am the Lorp that doeth all these things’; 
it is the philosophy that is expressed in Pr 164 ‘The Lorp 
hath made everything for its own end, yea, even the wicked 
for the day of evil.’ Because, over against all dualistic con- 
ceptions, there is but one God, and He is indeed Gop; and 
because, over against all cosmotheistic conceptions, this God is 
a Person who acts purposefully ; there is nothing that is, and 
nothing that comes to pass, that He has not first decreed and 
then Prout to pass by His creation or providence. Thus all 
things find their unity in His ctcrnal pine ; and not their unit 
merely, but their justification ag well; even the evil, thoug 
retaining its quality as evil and hateful to the holy God, and 
certain to be dealt with as hateful, yet docs not occur apart 
from His provision or against His will, but appears in the 
world which He has made only as the instrument by means of 
which ITe works the higher good. 

This sublime philosophy of the decree {gs immanent in every 
page of the OT. Its metaphysics never come to explicit dis- 
cussion, to be sure; but its elements are in a practical way 
pactulated consistently throughout. The ultimate end in view 
n the Divine plan is ever represented as found In God alone: 
all that He has made He has made for Himself, to set forth 
Hig praise; the heavens themselves with all their splendid 
furniture exist but to illustrate His glory ; the earth and all 
that is in it, and all that happens in it, to declare His majesty ; 
the whole course of history is but the theatre of His self-mani- 
festation, and the events of every individual life indicate His 
nature and perfections. Men may be unable to understand 
the place which the incidents, as they unroll themselves before 
their eyes, take in the developing plot of the great drama: 
they may, nuy, must, therefore stand astonished and con- 
founded before this or that which befalls them or befalls the 
world. Ifence arise to them problems—the problem of the 

tty, the problem of the inexplicable, the problem of suffering, 
he problem of sin (e.g. Ec 115). But, in the infinite wisdom of 
the Lord of all the earth, each event falls with exact precision 
into its propes place in the unfolding of His eternal plan; 
nothing, however small, however strange, occurs without His 
ordering, or without its peculiar fitness for its place in the 
working out of His purpose; and the end of al) shall be the 
manifestation of His glory, and the accumulation of His praise. 
This is the OT philosophy of the universe—a world-view which 
attains concrete unity in an absolute Divine teleology, in the 
compactness of an eternal decree, or purpose, or plan, of which 
all that comes to pass is the development in time. 


3. Soteriological Predestination in OT.—Special 
or Soteriological Predestination finds a natural 
place in the OT system as but a particular in- 
stance of the more general fact, and may be 
looked upon as only the general OT doctrine of 
predestination apphed to the specific case of the 
salvation of sinners. But as the OT is a dis- 
tinctively religious book, or, more precisely, a dis- 
tinctively soteriological book, that is to say, a 
record of the gracious dealings and purposes of 
God with sinners, soteriological predestination 
naturally takes a more prominent place in it than 


the general doctrine itself, of which it is a par- 
ticular application. Indeed, God’s saving work is 
thrown out into such prominence, the OT is so 


specially a record of the establishment of the 
kingdom of God in the world, that we easily get 
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the ee So in reading it that the core of God’s 
general decree is His decree of salvation, and that 
His whole plan for the government of the universe 
is subordinated to His purpose to recover sinful 
man to Himself. Of course there is some slight 
illusion of perspective here, the materials for cor- 
recting which the OT itself provides, not only in 
more or less specific declarations of the relative 
unimportance of what befalls man, whether the 
individual, or Israel, or the race at large, in com- 
parison with the attainment of the Divine end ; 
and of the wonder of the Divine grace concerning 
itself with the fortunes of man at all (Job 22°" 
355 38, Ps 84): but also in the general disposition 
of the entire record, which places the complete 
history of sinful man, including alike his fall into 
sin and all the provisions for his recovery, within 
the larger history of the creative work of God, as 
but one incident in the greater whole, governed, 
of course, like all its other parts, by its general 
teleology. Relatively to the OT record, never- 
theless, us indeed to the Biblical record as a whole, 
which is concerned directly only with God’s deal- 
ings with humanity, and that, especially, a sinful 
humanity (Gn 3° 65 87, Lv 18%, Dt 94 1K 846, 
Ps 14? 515 130? 143%, Pr 208, Ee 72, Is 14, Hos 4}, 
Job 15'* 254 144), soteriological predestination is 
the prime matter of importance; and the doctrine 
of election is accordingly thrown into relief, and 
the general doctrine of the dceree more incident- 
ally adverted to. It would be impossible, however, 
that the doctrine of election taught in the OT 
should follow other lines than those laid down in 
the gencral doctrine of the decree,—or, in other 
words, that God should be conceived as working 
in the sphere of grace in a manner that would be 
vut of accord with the fundamental conception 
entertained by these writers of the nature of God 
and His relations to the universe. 

Accordingly, there is nothing concerning the 
Divine election more sharply or more steadily 
emphasized than its graciousness, in the highest 
sense of that word, or, in other tenns, its absolute 
sovereiznty. This is plainly enough exhibited 
even in the course of the patriarchal history, 
and that from the beginning. In the very hour of 
inan’s first sin, God intervenes sua sponte with a 
gratuitous promise of deliverance; and at every 
stage afterwards the sovereign initiation of the 
grace of God--the Lord of the whole earth (Ex 
19°)—is strongly marked, as God’s universal counsel 
of salvation is more and more unfolded through 
the separation and training of a people for Him- 
self, in whom the whole world should be blessed 
(Gn 123 1818 22'8 26¢ 28); for from the beginning 
it is plainly indicated that the whole history of 
the world is ordered with reference to the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of God (Dt 323, where 
the reference seems to be toGn 11). Already in 
the opposing lines of Seth and Cain (Gn 42-28) a 
discrimination is made; Noah is selected as the 
head of a new race, and among his sons the 
Pieler ae is given to Shem (Gn 9%), from whose 
ine Abraham is taken. Every fancy that Abra- 
ham owed his calling to his own desert is carefully 
excluded,—he was ‘known’ of God only that in 
him God might establish His kingdom (Gn 18) ; 
and the very acme of sovereignty is exhibited 
(as St. Paul points out) in the subsequent choice 
of Isaac and Jacob, and exclusion of Ishmael and 
Esau; while the whole Divine dealing with the 
patriarchs—their separation from their kindred, 
removal into a strange land, and the like — is 
evidently understood as intended to cast them 
back on the grace of God alone. Similarly, the 
covenant made with Israel (Ex 19-24) is constantly 
assigned to the sole initiative of Divine grace, and 
the fact of election is therefore appropriately set 


at the head of the Decalogue (Ex 207; cf. 3467); 
and Israel is repeatedly warned that there was 
nothing in it which moved or could move God to 
favour it (e.g. Dt 42777 8! 94 104, Kzk 161, Am 97). 
It has alread been pointed out by what energetic 
figures this Panlanren eal lesson was Unpressed on 
the Israelitish consciousness, and it is only true 
to say that no means are left unused to drive 
home the fact that God’s gracious election of 
Israel is an absolutely sovereign one, founded 
solely in His unmcrited love, and looking to nothing 
ultimately but the gratification of His own holy 
and loving impulses, and the manifestation of His 
vrace through the formation of a heritage for 
Himself out of the mass of sinful men, by means of 
whom [Tis saving mercy should advance to the 
whole world (Ps 87, Is 40. 42. 60, Mic 43, Am 4” 
58, Jer 318", Ezk 177 3671, JI 2%). The simple terms 
that are employed to express this Divine selection 
—‘know’ (y), ‘choose’ (393)--—are either used in 
a pregnant sense, or acquire a pregnunt sense by 
their use in this connexion. The deeper meaning 
of the former term is apparently not specifically 
Hebrew, but more widely Seimitic (it occurs also in 
Assyrian; see the Dictionaries of Delitzsch and 
Muss-Arnolt sub voc., and especially Haupt in 
Beitrdge zur Assyrivlogie, i. 14, 15), and it can 
create no surprise, therefore, when it meets us 
in such passaves as Gn 18 (ef. Ps 37!8 and alse 
16 318; cf. Baethygen and Delitzsch 1 doc.), Hos 13° 
(cf. Wiinsche in Zoc.) in something of the sense 
expressed by the scholastic phrase, nosse cum 
affectu et effectu; while in the great declaration 
of Am 3? (cf. Baur and Gunning in loc.), “You 
only have I known away from all the peoples of 
the earth,’ what is thrown prominently forward 
is clearly the elective love which has singled Israel 
out for special care. More commonly, however, 
it is Ina that is employed to express God’s sovereign 
election of Israel: the classical passage is, of 
course, Dt 787 (see Driver in lec., as also, of the 
love underlying the ‘choice,’ at 487 78), where it is 
carefully explained that it is in contrast with the 
treatment accorded to all the other peoples of the 
earth that Israel has been honoured with the 
Divine choice, and that the choice rests solely on 
the unmerited love of God, and finds no foundation 
in Israel itself. These declarations are elsewhere 
constantly enforced (e.g. 4%”? 10!° 147), with the 
effect of throwing the strongest possible emphasis 
on the complete sovereignty of (sod’s choice of His 
people, who owe their ‘separation’ unto Jehovah 
(Lv 20% 26, 1 K 8%) wholly to the wonderful love 
of God, in which He has from the beginning taken 
knowledge of and chosen them, 


It is useless to seck to escape the profound meaning of this 
fundamental OT teaching by recalling the undeveloped state 
of the doctrine of a future life in Isracl, and the national 
scope of its election,—as if the sovereign choice which is so 
insisted on could thus be confined to the choice of a people 
as a whole to certain purely earthly blessings, without any 
reference whatever to the eterna) destiny of the individuals 
concerned. We are here treading very close to the abyss 
of confusing progress in the delivery of doctrine with the 
reality of God's saving activities. The cardinal question, after 
all, does not concern the extent of the knowledye possessed 
by the OT saints of the nature of the blessedness that belongs 
to the people of God; nor yet the relation borne by the 
election within the election, by the real Israel forming the 
heart of the Israel after the flesh, to the external Israel: it 
concerns the existence of a real kingdom of God in the OT 
dispensation, and the methods by which God introduced man 
into it. It is true enough that the theocracy was an earthly 
Kingdon, and that a prominent place was given to the promises 
of the life that now is in the blessings assured to Israel; and it 
is in this engrossment with earthly happiness and the close 
connexion of the fence p of God with the enjoyment of 
worldly goods that the undeveloped state of the OT doctrine 
of salvation is especially apparent. But it should not be for- 
gotten that the promise of earthly gain to the people of God 
ia not entirely allen to the NT idea of salvation (Mt 687, 1 Ti 
48), and that it is in no sense true that in the OT teaching, 
in any of its stages, the blessings of the kingdom were summed 
up in worldly happiness. The covenant blessing is rather 
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declared to be life, inclusive of all that that comprehensive 
895); and 


city 

ible One: f 
See atiad of the eterna] future, they were absorbed in the 
contemplation of the Eternal Lord, which certainly is some- 
thing even better; and the representation that they found 
their supreme blessedness in outward things rung so grossly 
athwart their own testimony that it fairly deserves Calvins 
terrible invective, that thus the Israelitish people are thought 
of not otherwise than as a ‘sort of herd of swine which (so, 
forsooth, it is pretended) the Lord was fattening in the pen 
of this world’ (/nst. 1. x. 1), And, on the other hand, though 
Israel as a nation constituted the chosen people of God (1 Ch 
1618, Ps 804 1058: 13 1065), yet we must not lose from sight the fact 
that the nation as such was rather the symbolical than the real 
people of God, and was His people at all, indeed, only so far 
aa it was, ideally or actually, identified with the inner body of 
the really ‘chosen’—that people whom Jehovah formed for 
Himself that they might set forth His praise (16 4320 659. 15. 22), 
and who constituted the real people of His choice, the ‘remnant 
of Jacob’ (Is 613, Am 98-10, Mal 319; cf. 1 K 1918, Is 816.18), Nor 
are we left in doubt as to how this inner core of actual people 
of God was constituted; we sce the process in the call of 
Abraham, and the discrimination between Isaac and Ishmael}, 
between Jacob and Esau, and it is no false testimony that 
it was ever a ‘remnant according to the election of grace’ 
that God preserved to Himsclf as the salt of His people Israel. 
In every aspect of it alike, it ia the sovereignty of the Divine 
choice that is emphasized,—whethcr the reference be to the 
segregation of Israel as a nation to enjoy the earthly favour of 
God as a syibol of the true entrance into rest, or the choice 
of a remnant out of Israel to enter into that real comnmunion 
with Him which was the joy of His saints,—of Enoch who 
walked with God (Gn 522), of Abraham who found in Him hia 
exceeding great reward (Gn 151), or of David who saw no good 
beyond Him, and sought in Him alone his inheritance and 
his cup. Later times may have enjoyed fuller knowledge of 
what the grace of God had in store for His saints—whether 
in this world or that which is to come; later times may have 
possessed a clearer apprehension of the distinction between 
the children of the flesh and the children of the promise: but 
no later teaching has a stronger emphasis for the central fact 
that it is of the free grace of God alone that any enter in any 
degree into the ver cipation of His favour. The kingdom of 
God, according to the OT, in every circle of its meaning, fs 
above and before all else a stone cut out of the mountain 
‘without hands’ (Dn 234. $4 45), 


iii, PREDESTINATION AMONG THE JEWS.—The 
proton religious conception of the relation of 

od to the works of His hands that pervades the 
whole OT was too deeply engraved on the Jewish 
consciousness to be easily erased, even after 
growing legalism had measurably corroded the 
religion of the people. As, however, the idea of 
law more and more absorbed the whole spliere 
of religious thought, and piety came to be con- 
ceived more and more as right conduct before 
God instead of living communion with God, men 
grew naturally to think of God more and more 
as abstract unapproachableness, and to think of 
themselves more and more as their own saviours. 
The post-canonical Jewish writings, while retain- 
ing fervent eh reeions of dependence on God as 
the Lord of all, by whose wise counsel all things 
exist and work out their ends, and over against 
whom the whole world, with every creature in it, 
is but the instrument of His will of good to Israel, 
nevertheless threw an entirely new emphasis on 
the autocracy of the human will. ‘his em- 
phasis increases until in the later Judaism the 
extremity of heathen self-sufficiency is reproduced, 
and the whole sphere of the moral life is expressly 
reserved from Divine determination. Meanwhile 
also heathen terminology was intruding into Jewish 
speech. The Platonic rpévoia, mrpovoeiv, for example, 
coming in doubtless through the medium of the 
Stoa, is found not only in Philo (2ep! rpovolas), but 
also in the Apocryphal books (Wis 6’ 143 173, 3 Mac 
43) 6%, 4 Mac 9% 12% 1722; cf. also Dn 618-19 LXX); 
the perhaps even more precise as well as earlier 
épophy occurs in Josephus (BJ If. viii. ay and 
indeed also in the LXX, though here doubtless in 
& weakened sense (2 Mac 12” 15%, cf. 3 Mac 2”, as 
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also Job 34% 28% 2213, cf. 211°; also Zec 9!); while 
even the fatalistic term eluapuévn is employed by 
Josephus (BJ Il. viii. 14; Ant. XII. v. 9, XVIII. 
i. 3) to describe Jewish views of predestination. 
With the terms there came in, doubtless, more 
or less of the conceptions connoted by them. 
Whatever may have been the influences under 
which it was wrought, however, the tendency 
of post-canonical Judaism was towards setting 
aside the Biblical doctrine of predestination to a 
greater or less extent, or in a larger or smaller 
sphere, in order to make room for the autocracy 
of the human will, the nw, as it was significantly 
called by the Rabbis (Bereshith Habba, c. 22). This 
disintegrating process is little apparent perhaps 
in the Book of Wisdom, in which the sense of the 
almightiness of God comes to very strong expres- 
sion (117% 1282), Or even in Philo, whose pre- 
destinarianism (de Legg. Allegor. i. 15, ui. 24, 27, 
28) closely follows, while his assertion of human 
freedom (Quod Deus sit immut. 10) does not pass 
beyond that of the Bible: man is separated from 
the animals and assimilated to God by the gift of 
‘the power of voluntary motion’ and suitable 
emancipation from necessity, and is accordingly 
properly praised or blamed for his intentional 
acts; but it is of the grace of God only that any- 
thing exists, and the creature is not giver but 
receiver in all things; especially does 1t belon 
to God alone to plant and build up virtues, an 
it is impious for the mind, therefore, to say ‘I 
plant’; the call of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob was 
of pure grace without any merit, and God exer- 
cises the right to ‘dispose excellently,’ prior to all 
actual deeds. But the process is already ebperent 
in so early a book as Sirach. The book at large is 
indeed distinctly predestinarian, and such passages 
3 1676-80 23% 3311-l5 390-41 echo the teachings of the 
canonical books on this subject. But, while this 
is its general character, another element is also 
present: an assertion of human autocracy, for ex- 
ample, which is without parallel in the canonical 
books, is introduced at 15-22, which culminates 
in the precise declaration that ‘man has been com- 
mitted to the hand of his own counsel’ to choose 
for himself life or death. The same phenomena 
meet us in the Pharisaic Psalms of Solomon 
(B.c. 70-40). Here there is a veneral recovnition 
of God as the great and mighty King (2% *) who 
has appointed the course of nature (18”) and 
directs the development of history (2°4 94 174), ruling 
over the whole and determining the lot of aaah 
(58-28), on whom alone, therefore, can the hope of 
Israel be stayed (7° 17°), and to whom alone can 
the individual look for good. But, alongside of 
this expression of general dependence on God, 
there occurs the strongest assertion of the moral 
autocracy of the human will: ‘O God, our works 
are in our own souls’ election and control, to do 
ae or iniquity in the works of our hand’ 
It is quite credible, therefore, when Josephus 
tells us that the Jewish parties of his day were 
divided, as on other matters, so on the question 
of the Divine predestination—the Essenes affirm- 
ing that fate (eluapuévy, Josephus’ aflected Gree- 
cizing expression for predestination) is the mistress 
of all, and nothing occurs to men which is not in 
accordance with its destination; the Sadducees 
taking away ‘fate’ altogether, and considering 
that there is no such thing, and that human affairs 
are not directed according to it, but all actions 
are in our own power, so tliat we are ourselves 
the causes of what is good, and receive what is 
evil from our own folly; while the Pharisees, 
seeking a middle ground, said that some actions, 
but not all, are the work of ‘fate,’ and some are 
in our own power as to whether they are done or 
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not (Ant. xu. v. 9). The distribution of the 
several views among the parties follows the general 
lines of what might have been anticipated—the 
Essenic system being pre-eminently supranatural- 
istic, and the Sadducean rationalistic, while there 
was retained among the Pharisces a deep leaven 
of religious earnestness bern lelee. but not alto- 

ether destroyed (except in the extremest circles), 
be their ingrained legalism. The middle ground, 
moreover, which Josephus ascribes to the Phari- 
sees in their attempt to distribute the control of 
humun action between ‘fate’ and ‘free will,’ re- 
flects not badly the state of opinion presupposed 
in the documents we have already quoted. In his 
remarks elsewhere (BJ WW. vill. 143 Ant. XVIII. 
i. 3) he appears to ascribe to the Pharisees some 
kind of a doctrine of concursus also—a_ xpaors 
between ‘fate’ and the human will by which both 
co-operate in the effect; but his language is ob- 
scure, and is coloured doubtless by reminiscences 
of Stoic teaching, with which philosophical sect he 
compares the Pharisees as he compares the Essenes 
with the Epicureans. 

But whatever may have been the traditional be- 
lief of the Pharisees, in ial tea as the legalistic 
spirit which constituted the nerve of the move- 
ment became prominent, the sense of dependence 
on God, which is the vital breath of the doctrine 
of predestination, gave way. The Jews possessed 
the OT Scriptures in which the Divine lordship 
is a cardinal Noebane: and the trials of persecution 
east them continually back upon God; they could 
not, therefore, wholly forget the Biblical doctrine 
of the Divine decree, and throughout their whole 
history we meet with its echoes on their lips. 
The laws of nature, the course of history, the 
varying fortunes of individuals, are ever attributed 
to the Divine predestination. Nevertheless, it 
was ever more and more sharply disallowed that 
man’s moral actions fell under the same predeter- 
Inination, Sometimes it was said that while the 
decrees of God were sure, they applied only so 
long as man remained in the condition in which 
he was contemplated when they were formed ; he 
could escape all predetermined evil by a change in 
his moral character. Hence such sayings as, ‘The 
righteous destroy what God decrees’ (7anchuma 
on 0°33); ‘Kepentance, prayer, and charity ward 
off every evil decree’ (Rosh-hashana). e any 
event, the entire domain of the moral life was 
more and more withdrawn from the intrusion 
of the decree; and Cicero’s famous declaration, 
which Harnack says might he inscribed as a 
motto over Pelagianism, might with equal right 
be accepted as the working hypothesis of the later 
Judaism: ‘For gold, land, and all the blessings 
of life we have to return thanks to God; but no 
one ever returned thanks to God for virtue’ (de 
Nat. Deorum, iii. 36). We read that the Holy 
One determines prior to birth all that every one is 
to be—whether male or female, weak or strong, 
poor or rich, wise or silly; but one thing He does 
not determine—whether he is to be righteous or 
unrighteous; according to Dt 30 this is com- 
mitted to one’s own hands. Accordingly, it is 
said that ‘neither evil nor good comes from God ; 
both are the results of our deeds’ (Midrash rah. 
on nei, and Jalkut there); and again, ‘All is in 
the hands of God except the fear of God’ (Megilla 
25a); so that it is even somewhat cynically said, 
‘Man is led in the way in which he wishes to go’ 
(Maccoth 10); ‘If you teach him right, his God 
will make him know’ (Is 28%; Jerus. Challah i. 1). 
Thus the deep sense of dependence on God for all 

oods, and especially the goods of the soul, which 
orms the very core of the religious consciousness 
of the writers of the Old Testament, gradually 
vanished from the later Judaism, and was super- 
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seded by a self-assertiveness which hung all good 
on the self-determination of the liuman spirit, on 
which the purposes of God waited, or to which 
they were subservicnt. 

iv. PREDESTINATION IN NT,—The NT teachin 
starts from the plane of the OT revelation, an 
in its doctrines of God, Providence, Faith, and the 
Kingdom of God repeats or develops in a right line 
the fundamental] deliverances of the OT, while in 
its doctrines of the Decree and of Election only 
such advance in statement is made as the progres- 
sive execution of the plan of salvation roquired: 

1. The Teaching of Jesus.—In the teaching of 
our Lord, as recorded in the Synoptic Gospols, for 
example, though there is certainly a new emphasis 
thrown on the Fatherhood of God, this is by no 
means at the expense of His infinite majesty and 
might, but provides only a more profound revela- 
tion of the character of ‘the great King’ (Mt 5*), 
the ‘Lord of heaven and earth’ (Mt 11%, Lk 107), 
according to whose good pleasure all that is comes 
to pass. He is spoken of, therefore, specifically as 
the ‘heavenly Father’ (Mt 548 G14 26-82 1518 19835 93%. 
cf, 516- 45 G1. 9 Pa. 41 1 (932. 83 950 1617 1] R14. 9 Mk 11°: 26 
Lk 1138) whose throne is in the heavens (Mt 5“ 
237%), while the earth is but the footstool under 
His feet. There is no limitation admitted to the 
reach of His power, whether on the score of 
difficulty in the task, or insignificance in the 
object: the category of the impossible has no ex- 
istence to Him ‘ with whom all things are possible’ 
(Mt 9%, Mk 107, Lk 1827, Mt 222 Mk 122% 1436), 
and the minntest occurrences are as directly con- 
trolled by Llim as the greatest (Mt 10% 8, Lk 197). 
It is from Him that the sunshine and rain come 
(Mt 5“); it is He that clothes with beauty the 
flowers of the field (Mt 6%5), and who feeds the 
birds of the air (Mt 6%); not a sparrow falls to 
the ground without Him, and the very hairs of 
our heads are numbered, and not one of them is 
forgotten by God (Mt 10°, Lk 12°). There is, of 
course, no denial, nor neglect, of the mechanism 
of nature implied here; there is only clear per- 
ception of the providence of God guiding nature 
in all its operations, and not nature only, but the 
life of the free spirit as well (Mt 6% 88 9423 77, 
Mk 11%). Mnueh less, however, is the care of God 
thought of as mechanical and purposeless. It was 
not py of sparrows that our Lord was thinking 
when He adverted to the care of the heavenly 
Father for them, as it was not simply for oxen 
that God was caring when He forbade them to be 
muzzled as they trod out the corn (1 Co 9%); it 
was that they who are of more value than sparrows 
might learn with what confidence they might de- 
pend on the Father’s hand. Thus a hierarchy of 
providence is uncovered for us, circle rising above 
circle,—first the wide order of nature, next the 
moral order of the world, lastly the order of salva- 
tion or of the kingdom of God,—a preformation 
of the dogmatic schema of providentia generalis, 
specialis, and spectalissima. All these work to- 
gether for the one end of advancing the whole 
world-fabric to its goal; for the care of the 
heavenly Father over the works of His hand is 
not mercly to prevent the world that He has made 
from falling into pieces, and not merely to pre- 
serve Ilis servants from oppression by the evil of 
this world, but to Icad the whole world and all 
that is in it onwards to the end which He has 
appointed for it,—to that madiyyevecla of heaven 
and earth to which, under His guiding hand, the 
whole creation tends (Mt 19%, Lk 20%), 

In this divinely-led movement of ‘this world’ 
towards ‘the world that is to come,’ in which 
every clement of the world’s life has part, the 
central place is naturally taken by the spiritual 
preparation, or, in other words, by the develop- 
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ment of the Kingdom of God which reaches its 
consummation in the ‘regeneration.’ This King- 
dom, our Lord fe cea is the heritage of those 
blessed ones for whom it has been prepared from 
the foundations of the world (Mt 25%, cf. 20%). 
It is built up on earth through a ‘call’ (Mt 9%, 
Mk 2!7, Lk 5%), which, however, as mere invitation 
is inoperative (Mt 22714, Lk 141%), and is made 
effective only by the exertion of a certain ‘con- 
straint’ on God’s part (Lk 14%),—so that a dis- 
tinction emerges between the merely ‘called’ and 
the really ‘chosen’ (Mt 22"). The author of this 
‘choice’ is God (Mk 13%), who has chosen His 
elect (Lk 187, Mt 24°31, Mk 13-4?) before the 
world, in accordance with His own pleasure, dis- 
tributing as He will of what is His own (Mt 
10+"); so that the effect of the call is already 
redetermined (Mt 13), all providence is ordered 
fee the benefit of the clect (Mt 247%), and they 
are guarded from falling away (Mt 244), and, at 
the last day, are separated to their inheritance 
wepared for them trom all eternity (Mt 25%). 
hat, in all this process, the initiative is at every 
point taken by God, and no question can be enter- 
tained of precedent merit on the part of the 
recipients a the blessings, results not less from 
the whole underlying conception of God in His 
relation to the course of providence than from 
the details of the teaching itself, Every means 
is utilized, however, to enhance the sense of the 
free sovereignty of Goud in the bestowment of His 
Kingdom; it is ‘the lost’ whom Jesus comes to 
seek (Lk 19!9), and ‘sinners’ whom Le came to 
call (Mk 2'7); His truth is revealed only to 
‘babes’ (Mt 117, Lk 107), and He gives His 
teaching a special form just that it may be veiled 
from them to whom it is not directed (Mk 41), 
distributing His benefits, independently of merit 
(Mt 207-36), to those who had been chosen by God 
therefor (Mk 13”). 

In the discourses recorded by St. John the same 
essential spirit rules. Although, in accordance 
with the deeper theological apprehension of their 
reporter, the more metaphysical elements of Jesus’ 
doctrine of God come here to fuller expression, it 
is nevertheless fundamentally the same doctrine of 
God that is displayed. Despite the even stronger 
emphasis thrown here on His Fatherhood, there is 
not the slightest obscuration of His infinite ex- 
altation: Jesus lifts His eyes up when He would 
seek Him (lL 171); it is in heaven that His 
house is to be found (147); and thence proceeds 
all that comes from Him (15 313 81. 82. 38. 38. 41. 49. 50 
655); so that God and heaven come to be almost 
equivalent terms. Nor is there any obscuration 
of His ceaseless activity in governing the world 
(5!7), although the stress is naturally thrown, in 
accordance with the whole character of this Gospel, 
on the moral and spiritual side of this government. 
But the very essence of the message of the Johan- 
nine Jesus is that the will (@éAnua) of the Father 
(434 580 G88. 89. 40717 931 of, 38 §21 1724 2)9223) ig the 
principle of all things; and more especially, of 
course, of the introduction of eternal life into 
this world of darkness and death. The conception 
of the world as lying in the evil one and therefore 
judged already (3)*), so that upon those who are 
not removed from the evil of the world the wrath 
of God is not so much to be poured out as simply 
abides (3°, cf. 1 Jn 33‘), is fundamental to this 
whole presentation. It is therefore, on the one 
hand, that Jesus represents Himself as having 
come not to condemn the world, but to save the 
world (3?7 812 95 1247, cf. 48), and all that He does 
as having for its end the introduction of life into 
the world (63351); the already condemned world 
needed no further condemnation, it needed saving. 
And it is for the same reason, on the other hand, 
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that He represents the wicked world as incapable 
of coming to Him that it might have life (8% 2 
1417 10%), and as requiring first of all a ‘drawing’ 
from the Father to enable it to come (64: ©); so 
that only those hear or believe on Him who are ‘ of 
God’ (8*, cf. 151° 174), who are ‘of his sheep’ (16*). 

There 1s undoubtedly a strong emphasis thrown 
on the universality of Christ’s mission of salvation ; 
He has been sent into the world not merely to 
save sume out of the world, but to save the world 
itself (3° 65 1257 1721, cf. 12%, 1Jn 4 2%). But 
this universality of destination and effect by which 
it is ‘the world’ that is saved, does not imply the 
salvation of each and every individual in the world, 
even in the earlier stages of the developing salva- 
tion. On the contrary, the saving work is a pro- 
cess (177°); and, meanwhile, the coming of the Son 
into the world introduces a crisis, a sifting by 
which those who, because they are ‘of God,’ ‘ of 
his sheep,’ are in the world, but not of it (15 
1714), are separated from those who are of the 
world, that is, of their father the devil (8), who 
is the Prince of this world (127! 14% 16"). Obvi- 
ously, the difference between men that is thus 
manifested is not thought of as inhering, after a 
dualistic or semi-Gnostic fashion, in their very 
natures as such, or as instituted by their own 
self-framed or accidentally received dispositions, 
much less by their own conduct in the world, 
which is rather the result of it,—but, as alread 
pointed out, as the effect of an act of God. All 
goes back to the will of God, to accomplish which, 
the Son, as the Sent One, has come; and therefore 
also to the consentient will of the Son, who gives 
life, accordingly, to whom He will (57), As no 
one can come to Him out of the evil world, except 
it be given him of the Father (6®, cf. 6*), so all 
that the Father gives Him (678) and only such 
(6°), come to Him, being drawn thereunto ty the 
Father (6“). Thus the Son has ‘his own in the 
world’ (13!), His ‘chosen ones’ (1338 1516 1%), whom 
by His choice He has taken out of the world (15 
17 34-16); and for these only is His high-priestly 
intercession offered (17°), as to them only is eternal 
life communicated (107! 172, also 31% ¢ 524 64. 54 g12), 
Thus, what the dogmatists call gratia preveniens 
is very strikingly taught; and especial point is 
given to this teaching in the great declarations as 
to the new birth recorded in Jn 3, from which we 
learn that the recreating Spirit comes, like the 
wind, without observation, and as He lists (3%), 
the mode of action by which the Father ‘ draws’ 
men being thus uncovered for us. Of course this 
drawing is not to be thought of as proceeding in 
& manner out of accord with man’s nature as a 
sychic being; it naturally comes to its mani- 
estation in an act of voluntary choice on man’s 
own part, and in this sense it is ‘ psychological’ 
and not ‘physical’; accordingly, though it be God 
that ‘draws,’ it is man that ‘comes’ (37! 6%: 41 146), 
There is no occasion for stumbling therefore in 
the ascription of ‘will’ and ‘responsibility’ to 
man, or for puzzling over the designation of ‘faith,’ 
in which the ‘coming’ takes effect, as a ‘work’ of 
man’s (6). Man is, of course, conceived as actin 
humanly, after the fashion of an intelligent and 
voluntary agent; but behind all his action there 
is ever postulated the all-determining hand of God, 
to whose sovereign operation even the blindness 
of the unbelieving is attributed by the evangelist 
(12%), while the receptivity to the light of those 
who believe is repeatedly in the most emphatic 
way ascribed by Jesus Himself to God alone. 
Although with little use of the terminology in 
which we have been accustomed to expect to see 
the doctrines of the decree and of election ex- 
pressed, the substance of these doctrines is here 
set out in the most impressive way. 
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From the two sets of data provided by the Synoptists and 
St. John, it is possible to attain quite a clear insight into 
the conception of predestination as it lay in our Lord’s teach- 
ing. It is quite certain, for example, that there is no place in 
this teaching for a ‘ predestination’ that is carefully adjusted 
to the foreseen performances of the creature; and ag little 
for a ‘decree’ which may be frustrated by creaturely action, 
or an ‘election’ which is given effect only by the creaturely 
choice: to our Lord the Father is the omnipotent Lord of 
heaven and earth, according to whose pleasure all things are 
ordered, and who gives the Kingdom to whom He will (Lk 
1232, Mk 112%, Lk 1021), Certainly it is the very heart of our 
Lord’s teaching that the Father’s good pleasure is a good 
pleasure, ethically right, and the issue of Intinite love; the 
very name of Futher as the name of God by preference on 
His lips is full of this conception ; but the very nerve of this 
teaching is, that the Father's will is all-embracing and omnip- 
otent. It is only therefore that His children need be careful 
for nothing, that the little flock necd not fear, that His elect 
may be assured that none of them shall be lost, but all that 
the Father has given Him shall be raised up at the last day. 
And if thus the elective purpose of the Father cannot fail of 
its end, neither is it possible to find this end in anything less 
than ‘salvation’ in the highest sense, than entrance into that 
eternal life to communicate which to dying men our Lord 
came into the world. There are elections to other ends, to be 
gure, spoken of; notably there is the election of the apostles to 
their office (Lk 613, Jn 670); and Christ Himself is conceived 
as expecially God's elect one, because no one has the service to 
render which He has (Lk 945 2335), But the elect, by way of 
eminence; ‘the elect whom God elected,’ for whose sake He 
governs all history (Mk 1329); the elect of whom it was the 
will of Him who sent the Son, that of all that He gave Him 
He should lose nothing, but should raise it up at the last day 
(Jn 638); the elect whoin the Son of Man shall at the last day 
gather from the four winds, from the uttermost parts of the 
earth to the uttermost part of heaven (Mk 1327): it would be in- 
adequate to suppose that these are elected merely to opportuni- 
ties or the means of grace, on their free cultivation of which 
shall depend their undecided destiny ; or merely to the service 
of their fellow-men, as agents in God's beneficent plan for the 
salvation of the race, Of course this election is to privileges 
and means of grace; and without these the great end of the 
election would not be attained: for the ‘election’ is given 
effect only by the ‘call,’ and manifests itself only in faith and 
the holy life. uMy. of course the elect are ‘the salt of the 
earth’ and ‘the light of the world,’ the few through whom the 
many are blessed; the eternal life to which they are elected 
does not consist in or with the silence and coldness of death, 
but only {n and with the intensest activities of the conquering 
tay le of God. But the prime end of their election does not 
ie in these things, and to place exclusive stress upon them is 
certainly to gather in the mint and anise and cummin of the 
doctrine. That to which God’a elect are elected is, according 
to the teaching of Jesus, all that is included in the idea of the 
Kingdom of God, In the idea of eternal life, in the idea of 
fellowship with Christ, in the idea of participation in the 
glory which the Father has given His Son. Their choice, 
and the whole development of their history, according to our 
Lord's teaching, is the loving work of the Father: and in His 
keeping also is the consummation of their bliss. Their segrega- 
tion, of course, leaves others not elected, to whom none of their 
privileges are granted ; from whom none of their services are 
expected; with whom their glorious destiny is not shared. 
This, too, is of God. But this side of the matter, in accordance 
with Jesus’ mission in the world as Saviour rather than as 
Judge, is less dwelt upon. In the case of neither class, that 
of the elect as little as that of those that are without, are the 
purposes of God wrought out without the co-operation of the 
activities of the subjects; but in neither case is the decisive 
factor supplied by these, but is discoverable solely in the will of 
God and the consonant will of the Son. The ‘even so, Father; 
for so it seemed good in thy sight’ (Mt 1126, Lk 1021), is to our 
Lord, at least, an all-sufficient theodicy in the face of all God’s 
diverse dealings with men. 


2. The Teaching of the Disciples.—The disciples 
of Jesus continue His teaching in all its elements. 
We are conscious, for example, of entoring no new 
atmosphere when we pass to the Epistle of James. 
St. James, too, finds his starting-point in a profound 
apprehension of the exaltation and perfection of 

od,—defining God’s nature, indeed, with a phrase 
that merely repeats in other words the penetrating 
declaration that ‘God is light’ (1 Jn 15), which, 
reflecting our Lord’s teaching, sounds the keynote 
of the beloved disciple’s thought of God (Ja 127),— 
and particularly in a keen sense of dependence on 
God_ (4% 5’), to which it was an axiom that every 
good thing is a gift from Him (17). Accordingly, 
salvation, the pre-eminent good, comes purely as 
His gift, and can be ascribed only to His will (17); 
and its exclusively Divine origin is indicated by 
the choice that is made of those who receive it— 
not the rich and prosperous, who have somewhat 


perhaps which might command consideration, but 
the poor and miserable (2°). So little does this 
Divine choice rest on even faith, that it is rather 
in order to faith (2°), and introduces its recipients 
into the Kingdom as firstfruits of a great harvest 
tu be reaped by God in the world (18). 

Similarly, in the Book of Acts, the whole stress in 
the matter of salvation is laid on the grace of God 
(113 13% 143-26 1540 1827); and to it, in the most 
pointed way, the inception of faith itself is assigned 
(1877), It is only slightly varied language when 
the increase, in the Church is ascribed to the hand 
of the Lord (11%), or the direct act of God (14” 
18), ‘The explicit declaration of 2 presents, 
therefore, nothing peculiar, and we are fully pre- 
pared for the philosophy of the redemptive history 
expressed in 13%, that only those ‘ordained to 
eternal life’ believed—the believing that comes by 
the grace of God (187), to whom it belongs to open 
the heart to give heed to the guspel (16"), pela 
thus referred to the counsel of eternity, of which 
the events of time are only the outworking. 

The general philosophy of history thus suggested 
is implicit in the very idea of a promissory system, 
and in the recognition of a predictive element in 
wophecy, and is written large on the pages of the 

istorical books of the NT. It is given expression 
in every declaration that this or that event came 
to pass ‘that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the prophets,’—a form of statement in which 
our Tae had,Himself betrayed His teleological view 
of history, not only as respects details (Jn 15% 174), 
but with the widest reference (Lk 21%), and which 
was taken up cordially by His followers, particu- 


larly by Matthew (122/215 °38 414 g17 1917 13% 214 2696, 
Jn 1259 189 1974-28386) Alongside of this phrase 


occurs the equally significant ‘Se? of the Divine 
decree,’ as it has been appropriately called, by 
which is suggested the necessity which rules over 
historical sequences. It is used with a view now to 
Jesus’ own plan of redemption (by Jesus Lflimself, 
Mt 8°, Lk 249 44 9:2 139 1725 247° Jn 3 1016 10% ; 
by the evangelist, Mt 16!), now to the underlying 

a of God (by Jesus, Mt 24%, Mk 137-1, Lk 21°; 
be the writer, Mt 17!°, Mk 9", Ac 3?! 9'8), anon to 
the prophetic declaration as an indication of the 
underlying plan (by Jesus, Mt 26%, Lk 2297 2426. 4 ; 
by the writer, Jn 20%, Ac 18178), This appeal, in 
either form, served an important apologetic pur- 

ose in the first proclamation of the gospel; but 
its fundamental sivnificance is rooted, of course, in 
the conception of a Divine ordering of the whole 
course of history to the veriest detail. 

Such a teleological conception of the history of 
the Kingdom is manifested strikingly in the speech 
of St. Stephen (Ac 7), in which the developing 
a of God is rapidly sketched. But it is in such 

eclarations as those of St. Peter recorded in Ac 
2% 4°8 that the wider philosophy of history comes 
to fits clearest expression. In them everything 
that had befallen Jesus is represented as merely 
the emerging into fact of what had stood before- 
hand preparer for in ‘the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God,’ so that nothing had been 
accomplished, by whatever agents, except what 
‘his hand and his counsel had foreordained to 


come to pass.’ It would not be casy to frame 
language which should more explicitly proclaim 
the conception of an all-determining decree of 


God governing the entire sequence of events in 
time. Elsewhere in the Petrine discourses of Acta 
the speech is coloured by the same ideas: we 
note in the immediate context of these culmin- 
ating pasences the high terms in which the exalta- 
tion of God is expressed (4%), the sharpness with 
which His sovereignty in the ‘call’ (xrpocxadéopat) 
is declared (2°), and elsewhere the repeated emerg- 
ence of the idea of the necessary correspondence 


‘ 
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of the events of time with the predictions of 
Scripture (1'° 2% 37). ‘The same doctrine of pre- 
destination meets us in the pages of St. Peter's 
Epistles. He does, indeed, speak of the members 
of the Christian community as God's elect ([ 1) 2° 
513, TI 12°), in accordance with the apostolic habit 
of assuming the reality implied in the manifesta- 
tion ; but this is so far from Jmporting that election 
hangs on the act of man that St. Peter refers it 
directly to the elective foreknowledge of God (I 1’), 
and seeks its confirmation in sanctification (IT 1"), 
—even as the stumbling of the disobedient, on the 
other hand, is prescnted as a confirmation of their 
appointment to disbelief (I 28). The pregnant use 
oF the terms ‘foreknow’ (mpoywdonw) and ‘ fore- 
knowledge’ (xpéyrwors) by St. Peter brought to our 
attention in these passages (Ac 2%, 1 P 1° **), where 
they certainly convey the sense of a loving, dis- 
tinguishing regard which assimilates them to the 
idea of election, is worthy of note as another of 
the traits common to him and St. Paul (Ro 8” 12, 
onlv in NT). The usage might be explained, in- 
deed, as the development of a purely Greek sense 
of the words, but it is much more probably rooted 
ina Semitic usage, which, as we have seen, is not 
without example in OT. A simple comparison of 
the passages will exhibit the impossibility of read- 
ing the terms of mere prevision (cf. Cremer sub 
voc., and especially the full discussion in K 
Miiller’s Die Gottliche Zuvorerschung und Erwéh- 
lung, ete. pp. 38f., 81 f.; also Gennrich, SX, 1898, 
382-395 ; TAeiueiee: Urchristenthum, 289, Paulin- 
isms, 268; and Lorenz, Lehrsystem, ete. 94). 

The teaching of St. John in Gospel and Epistle 
is not distinguishable from that which he reports 
from his Master’s lips, and need not here be re- 
verted to afresh. The same fundamental view- 
points mect us also in the Apocalypse. The 
emphasis there placed on the omnipotence of God 
rises indeed to a climax. There only in NT (except 
2 Co 6'8), for example, is the epithet wavroxpdrwp 
ascribed to Lim (18 48 11?? 158 16714 19% 15 O12) ef, 
15° 6°); and the whole purport of the book is the 
portrayal of the Divine guidance of history, and 
the very essence of its message that, despite all 
surface appearances, it is the hand of God that 
really directs all occurrences, and all things are 
hastening to the end of His determining. Salva- 
tion is ascribed unvaryingly to the grace of God, and 
declared to be His work (12° 19"), The elect people 
of God are His by the Divine choice alone: their 
names are from the foundation of the world written 
in the Lamb’s Book of Life (138 178 2013-15 9132), 
which is certainly a symbol of Divine appointment 
to eternal life revealed in and realized through 
Christ ; nor shall they ever be blotted out of it (3°). 
It is diflicult to doubt that the destination here 
asserted is to a complete salvation (19°), that it is 
individual, and that it is but a single instance of 
the completencss of the Divine government to 
which the world is subject by the Lord of lords 
and King of kings, the Ruler of the earth and 
King of the nations, whose control of all the 
occurrences of time in accordance with His holy 
purposes it is the supreme object of this book to 
portray. 

Perhaps less is direetly said about the purpose 
of God in the Epistle to the Hebrews than in any 
other portion of NT of equal length. The technical 
etree hh of the subject is conspicuously absent. 

evertheless, the conception of the Divine counsel 
and will underlying all that comes to pass (2), 
and es ecially the entire course of the purchase 
(617, cf. 105° 2°) and application (119% 8 915) of 
salvation, is fundamental to the whole thought of 
the Epistle; and echoes of the modes in which this 
conception is elsewhere expressed meet us on every 
hand, ‘Thus we read of God’s eternal counsel 
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(BovAt, 6!7) and of His precedent will (@éA7ua, 107°) as 
underlying His redemptive acts; of the enrolment 
of the names of [lis children in heaven (12%); of 
the origin in the energy of God of all that is good 
in us (137); and, above all, of a ‘heavenly call’ 
as the source of the whole renewed life of the 
Christian (3', cf. 91°). 


When our Lord spoke of ee xorie, Mt9!l3, Mk 217, Lk 
682, and, parabolically, Mt 222 4.6.9, Lic 148.9. 10. 12. 13. 16. 17,24» 
xrnros, Mt 2214 [2016)) the term was used in the ordinary sense 
of ‘invitation,’ and refers therefore to a much broader circle 
than the ‘elect’ (Mt 2214); and this fundamental sense of 
‘bidding’ may continuc to cling to the term in the hands of the 
evangelists (Mt 421, Mk 120, cf, Lk 147, Jn 22), while the depth 
of meaning which might be attached to it, even in such a 
connotation, may be revealed by such a passage as Rev 19? 
‘ Blessed are they which are bidden to the marriage supper of 
the Lamb.’ On the lips of the apostolic writers, however, the 
term in its application to the call of God to salvation took 
on deeper meanings, doubtless out of consideration of the 
author of the call, who has but to speak and it is done (cf. Ro 
417), It occurs in these writers, when it occurs at all, ag the 
synonym no longer of ‘invitation,’ but rather of ‘election’ 
itself ; or, more precisely, as expressive of the temporal act of 
the Divine efficiency by which effect is given to the electing 
decree. In this profounder sense it is practically confined to 
the writings of St. Paul and St. Peter and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, occurring elsewhere only in Jude!, Rev 17/4, where 
the children of God are designated the ‘called,’ qual as they are 
(in various collocations of the term with the idea of election) 
in Ro 18.7, 1 Co 12, Ro 8%, 1 Co 124 (cf, Ro 1!, 1 Col!) Kanes, 
as used in these passages, does not occur in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, but in 81 xAseis occurs in a sense indistinyuishable 
from that which it bears in St. Paul (Ro 1129, 1 Co 1246, Eph 1/8 
41.4 Ph 314, 2 Th 111, 2 Ti 19) and St. Peter e P 110); and in 915 
(cf. special applications of the same general idea, 64115), xaAtcw 
bears the same deep sense expressed y it in St. Paul (Ro gs0 30 
911-24. 1 Co 19 725.17. 18. 18, 20, 27, 22.22.24 Gal 16.15 68.13, Eph 
41.4, Col 345, 1 Th 212 47 624, 2 Th 214, 2 Ti 19) and in St. Peter 
(1 116 9.21 89 610, IT 18 cf. wporxaria, Ac 289, and in the 
language of St. Luke, Ac 132 1610), The contrast into which the 
‘called’ (31) are brought in this Epistle with the ‘ evanyelized ’ 
(42.8), repeating in other terms the contrast which our Saviour 
institutes between the ‘elect’ and ‘called’ (Mt 2214), exhibits 
the Belen of the meaning to which the idea of the ‘call’ has 
climbed. It no longer denotes the mere invitation, —that notion 
is now given in ‘ evangelize,’—but the actual ushering into 
salvation of the heirs of the promise, who are made partakers 
of the beavenly calling, and are called to the everlasting in- 
heritance just because they have been destined thereunto by 
God (114), and are enrolled in heaven as the children given to 
the Son of God (2/8), 


3. The Teaching of St. Paul.—It was reserved, 
however, to the Apostle Paul to give to the fact of 
predestination its fullest NT presentation. This 
was not because St. Paul exceeded his fellows in 
the strength or clearness of his convictions, but 
because, in the prosecution of the special task 
which was committed to him in the general work 
of establishing Christianity in the world, the com- 
plete expression of the common doctrine of pre- 
destination fell in his way, and became a necessity 
of his argument. With him, too, the roots of his 
doctrine of predestination were set in his general 
doctrine of God, and it was fundamentally because 
St. Paul was a theist of a clear and consistent 
type, living and thinking under the influence of the 
profound consciousness of a personal God who is 
the author of all that is and, as well, the upholder 
and powerful governor of all that He has made, 
according to whose will, therefore, all that comes 
to pass must be ordered, that he was a predesti- 
narian ; and more particularly he too was a pre- 
destinarian because of his general doctrine of 
salvation, in every step of which the initiative 
must be taken by God’s unmerited grace, just 
because man is a sinner, and, as a sinner, rests 
under the Divine condemnation, with no right 
of so much as access to God, and without means 
to seek, much less to secure, His favour. But 
although poeeeeiie no other sense of the infinite 
majesty of the almighty Person in whose hands 
all things lie, or of the issue of all saving acts 
from His free grace, than his companion apostles, 
the course of the special work in which St. Paul 
was engaged, and the exigencies of the special 
controversies in which he was involved, forced him 
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to a fuller expression of all that is implied in 
these convictions. As he cleared the whole field 
of Christian faith from the presence of any re- 
maining confidence in human works; as he laid 
beneath the hope of Christians a righteousness not 
self-wrought but provided by God alone; as he 
consistently offered this (iod-provided righteous- 
ness to sinners of all classes without regard: to 
anything in them by which they might faney God 
could be moved to accept their persons,—he was 
inevitably driven to an especially pervasive refer- 
ence of salvation in each of its elements to the free 
grace of God, and to an especially full exposition 
on the one hand of the course of Divine grace 
in the several acts which enter into the saving 
work, and on the other to the firm rooting of the 
whole process in the pure will of the God of grace. 
From the beginning to the end of his ministry, 
accordingly, St. Paul conceived himself, above 
everything else, as the bearer of a message of 
undeserved grace to lost sinners, not even directing 
his own footsteps to carry the clad tidings to 
whom he would (Ro 17°, 1 Co 4}% 2 Co 2), but 
rather led by God in triumphal procession through 
the world, that through hita might be made mani- 
fest the savour of the Knowledge of Christ in every 
place—a savour from life unto life in them that 
are saved, and from death unto death in them 
that are lost (2 Co 2". 36), By the ‘word of the 
cross’ proclaimed by him the essential character 
of his hearers was thus brought into manifestation, 
—to the lost it was foolishness, to the saved the 
power of God (1 Co 14): not as if this essential 
character belonged to them by nature or was the 
product of their own activities, least of all of 
their choice at the moment of the proclamation, by 
which rather it was only revealed ; but as finding 
an explanation only in an act of God, in accorid- 
ance with the working of Him to whom all differ- 
ences among men are to be ascribed (1 Co 4’7)— 
for God alone is the Lord of the harvest, and all 
the increase, however diligently man may plant 
and water, is to be accredited to Him alone 
(1 Co 35), 

It is naturally the soteriological interest that 
determines in the main St. Paul’s allusions to the 
all-determining hand of God,—the letters that we 
have from him come from Paul the evanvelist,—but 
it is not merely a soteriological conception that he 
is expressing in them, but the most fundamental 
postulate of his religious consciousness ; snd he is 
accordingly constantly correlating his doctrine of 
election with his general doctrine of the decree or 
counsel of God. No man ever had an intenser or 
more vital sense of God,—the eternal (Ro 166) and 
incorruptible (1%) One, the only wise One (16*"), 
who does all things according to His yood-pleasure 
(1 Co 15 1238) Col 1% 15), and whese ways are 
past tracing out (Ro 11°); before whom men 
should therefore bow in the humility of absolute 
dependence, recognizing in Him the one moulding 
power as well in history as in the life of the 
individual (Ro 9). Of Him and through Him and 
unto Him, he fervently exclaims, are all things 
(Ro 11°, ef. 1 Co 8*); He is over all and through 
all and in all (Eph 48, cf, Col 1%); He worketh all 
things according to the counsel of His will (Eph 
14): all that is, in a word, owes its existence and 
persistence and its action and issue to Him. The 
whole course of history is, therefore, of His order- 
ing (Ac 1416 17°76, Ro 14 3% 9-11, Gal 3. 4), and 
every event that befalls is under His control, and 
must be estimated from the view-point of His pur- 
poses of good to His people (Ko 8*, 1 Th 57-38), for 
whose benefit the whole world is governed (Eph 12°, 
1 Co 27, Col 148). The figure that is employed in 
Ro 9°? with a somewhat narrower reference, would 
fairly express St. Paul’s world-view in its relation 
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to the Divine activity : God is the potter, and the 
whole world with all its contents but as the plastic 
clay which He moulds to His own ends; 80 that 
whatsoever comes into being, and whatsoever uses 
are sorved by the things that exist, are all alike of 
Him. In accordance with this world-view St. 
Paul’s doctrine of salvation must necessarily be 
interpreted; and, in very fact, he gives it its 
accordant expression in every instance in which 
he speaks of it. 

There are especially three chief passages in which 
the apostle so fully expounds one fundamental 
teaching as to the relation of salvation to the 
purpose of God, that they may fairly claim our 
primary attention. 

(a) The first of these—Ro 8”: %— emerges as part 
of the encouragement which the apostle offers to 
his readers in the sad state in which they find 
themselves in this world, altlicted with fears 
within and fightings without. He reminds them 
that they are not left to their weakness, but the 
Spirit comes to their aid: ‘and we know,’ adds 
the apostle,—it is no matter of conjecture, but of 
assured knowledge,—‘ that with them that love 
God, God co-operates with respect to all things for 
good, since they are indeed the called according 
to [His] nereres The appeal is obviously pri- 
marily to the universal government of God: 
nothing takes place save by His direction, and 
even what seens to be prievous comes from the 
Father’s hand. Secondarily, the appeal is to the 
assured position of his readers within the fatherly 
care of God: they have not come into this blessed 
relation with Goc Peet en ay or by the force of 
their own choice ; they have been ‘called’ into it 
by Himself, and that by no thoughtless, inad- 
vertent, meaningless, or changeable call; it was a 
call ‘according to purpose,’— where the anar- 
throusness of the noun throws stress on the pur- 
posiveness of the call, What has been denominated 
‘the golden chain of salvation’ that is attached 
to this declaration by the particle ‘ because’ can 
therefore have no other end than more fully to 
develop and more firmly to ground the assurance 
thus Uta in the hearts of the readers: it 
accordingly enumerates the steps of the saving 
process in the purpose of God, and carries it thus 
successively through the stages of appropriating 
foreknowledge,—for ‘foreknow’ is undoubtedly 
used here in that pregnant sense we have already 
scen it to bear in similar connexions in N'l',—pre- 
destination to conformity with the imave of God’s 
Son, calling, justifying, glorifying ; all of which 
are cast In the past tense of a purpose in principle 
executed when formed, and are bound tovether as 
mutually implicative, so that, where one is present, 
all are im principle present with it. It accordingly 
follows that, in St. Paul’s conception, glorifica- 
tion rests on justilication, which in turn rests on 
vocation, while vocation comes only to those who 
had previously been predestinated to conformity 
with God’s Son, and this predestination to character 
and destiny only to those afore chosen by God’s 
loving regard. [t is obviously a strict doctrine of 

redestination that is taught. This conclusion can 
2 avoided only by assigning a sense to the ‘ fore- 
knowing’ that lies at the root of the whole process, 
which is certainly out of accord not merits with 
its ordinary import in similar connexions in the 
NT, nor merely with the context, but with the 
very purpose for which the declaration is made, 
namely, to enhearten the struggling saint b 
assuring him that he is not committed to his 
own power, or rather weakness, but is in the sure 
hands of the Almighty Father. It would seem 
little short of absurd to hang on the merely con- 
templative foresight of God a declaration adduced 
to support the assertion that the lovers of God 
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are something deeper and finer than even lovers of 
God, namely, ‘the called according to purpose,’ 
and itself educing the joyful ery, ‘ If God is for us, 
who is against us?’ and grounding a confident 
claim upon the gift of all things from His hands. 
(6) The even more famous section, Ro 9. 40. 11, 
following closely upon this strong affirmation of 
the suspension of the whole saving process on the 
predetermination of God, offers, on the face of it, 
au yet sharper assertion of predestination, raising 
it, moreover, out of the circle of the merely in- 
dividual salvation into the broader region of the 
historical development of the kingdom of God. 
The problem which St. Paul here faces grew so 
directly out of his fundamental doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith alone, with complete disregard 
of all question of merit or vested privilege, that 
it must have often forced itself upon his atten- 
tion, —himself a Jew with a high estimate of 
a Jew’s privileges and a passionate love for his 
people. He could not but have pondered it fre- 
quently and deeply, and least of all could he have 
ailed to give it treatment in an Epistle like this, 
which undertakes to pena a somewhat formal 
exposition of his whole doctrine of justification. 
Having shown the necessity of such a method of 
salvation as he proclaimed, if sinful men were to be 
saved at all (1'°-3”), and then expounded its nature 
and evidence (37!-5?!), and afterwards discussed its 
intensive effects (6!-85¥), he could not fail further 
to explain its extensive clfects— especially when 
they Aupearc’ to be of so portentous a character as 
to imply a reversal of what was widely believed to 
have been God’s mode of working heretofore, the 
rejection of His people whom He foreknew, and the 
substitution of the alien in their place. St. Paul’s 
solution of the problem is, briefly, that the situa- 
tion has been gravely misconceived by those who 
so represent it; that nothing of the sort thus 
described has happened or will happen; that 
what} has saained is merely that in the consti- 
tution of that peop whom He has chosen to 
Hlimself and is fashioning to His will, God has 
again exercised that sovereignty which He had 
previously often exercised, and which He had 
always expressly reserved to Himself and fre- 
quently proclaimed as the principle of His dealings 
with the people aiipbatieatls of Ilis choice. In his 
exposition of this solution St. Paul first defends the 
propriety of God’s action (9%), then turns to stop 
the mouth of the objecting Jew by exposing the 
manifested unfitness of the Jewish people for the 
kingdom (9-107), and finally expounds with great 
richness the ameliorating circumstances inthe whole 
transaction (11'-8), In the course of his defence 
of God’s rejection of the mass of contemporary 
Israel, he sets forth the sovereignty of God in the 
whole matter of salvation—‘ that the purpose of 
God according to election might stand, not of 
works, but of Him that calleth’—with a sharpness 
of assertion and a clearness of illustration which 
leave nothing to be added in order to throw it out 
in the full strength of its conception. We are 
pointed illustratively to the sovereign acceptance 
of Isaac and rejection of Ishmael, and to the 
choice of Jacob and not of Esau before their birth 
and therefore before either had done good o* bad ; 
we are oR, told that in the matter of salva- 
tion it is not of him that wills, or of him that runs, 
but of God that shows mercy, and that has mercy 
on whom He wills, and whom He wills He hardens; 
we are pointedly directed to behold in God the 
otter who makes the vessels which proceed from 
fis hand each for an end of His appointment, that 
He may work out His will upon them. It is safe 
to say that language cannot be chosen better 
adapted to teach predestination at its height. 


We are exhorted, indeed, not to read this language in isolation, 


but to remember that the ninth chapter must be interpreted in 
the light of the eleventh. Not to dwell on the equally im- 
rtant consideration that the eleventh chapter must likewise 

e interpreted only in the light of the ninth, there seems hore 
to exhibit itself some forgetfulness of the inherent continuity 
of St. Paul’s thought, and, indeed, some misconception ot! 
the progress of the argument through the section, which {s a 
compact whole and inust express a much pondered line of 
thought, constantly present to the apostle’s mind. We must not 
permit to fall out of sight the fact that the whole extremity of 
assertion of the ninth chapter is repeated in the eleventh (1119), 
so that there ia no change of conception or lapse of consecution 
observable as the Suen develops, and we do not escape from 
the doctrine of predestination of the ninth chapter in fleeing 
to the eleventh. This is true even if we go at once to the great 
closing declaration of 1142, to which we are often directed as to 
the nee of the whole section—which, indecd, it very much is: 
‘For God hath shut up all unto disobedience, that he might 
have mercy upon all.’ On the face of it there could not readily 
be framed a more explicit assertion of the Divine control and the 
Divine initiative than this; it ia only another declaration that 
Iie hag mercy on whom He will have mercy, and after the 
manner and in the order that He will. And it certainly is not 
possible to read it as a declaration of universal salvation, and 
thus reduce the whole preceding exposition toa mere tracing 
of the varying pathwaya along which the common Father leads 
each individual of the race severally to the common goal. 
Needless to point out that thua the whole argument would be 
stultified, and the apostle convicted of gross exaggeration in 
tone and language where otherwise we find only impressive 
solemnity, rising at times into natural anguish. It is enough 
to observe that the verse cannot bear this sense in its context. 
Nothing is clearer than that ita purpose is not to minimise but 
to magnify the sense of absolute dependence on the Divine 
mercy, and to quicken apprehension of the mystery of God’s 
righteously loving ways; and nothing is clearer than that the 
reference of the double ‘all’ is exhausted by the two classes 
discussed in the immediate context,—so that they are not to 
be taken individualistically but, so to speak, racially. The 
intrusion of the individualistic-universalistic sentiment, so 
dominant in the modern consciousness, into the interpretation 
of this section, indeed, is to throw the whole into inextricable 
confusion. Nothing could be further from the nationalistic- 
universalistic point of view from which it was written, and from 
which alone St. Paul can be understood when he represents that 
in rejecting the mass of contemporary Jews God has not cast off 
His people, but, acting only as He had frequently done in former 
ages, is fulfilling His promise to the kernel while shelling off 
the husk. Throughout the whole process of pruning and in- 

ee which he traces in the dealings of God with the olive- 

ree which Ife has once for all planted, St. Paul sees God, in 
accordance with His promise, saving His people. Thecontinuity 
of its stream of life he perceives preserved throughout all its 
present experience of rejection (111-10); the gracious purpose of 
the present confinement ,of its channel, he traces with eager 
hand (1121-15); he predicts with confidence the attainment in 
the end of the full breadth of the promise (1115-82),—all to the 
Bietee of the glory of God's grace (1183-36), There {is un- 
oubtedly a universalism of salvation proclaimed here ; but it 
fa an eschatological, not an individualistic universalism. The 
day is certainly to come when the whole wor)d—inclusive of all 
the Jews and Gentiles alike, then dwelling on the globe—shall 
know and serve the Lord; and God in all Higa strange work of 
Gistributing salvation is leading the course of eventa to that 
great goal; but meanwhile the principle of His action is free, 
sovereign grace, to which alone itis to be attributed that any 
who are saved in the meantime enter into their inheritance, 
and through which alone shall the final goal of the race itself be 
attained. The central thought of the whole discussion, in a 
word, is that Israe] does not owe the promise to the fact that it 
is Israel, but conversely owes the fact that it is Israel to the 
promise,—that ‘it is not the children of the flesh that are the 
children of God, but the children of the promise that are 
reckoned for a seed’ (98). In these words we hold the real key 
to the whole section; and if we approach it with this key in hand 
we shall have little dificulty in apprehending that, from ite 
beginning to its end, St. Paul has no higher object than to make 
clear that the inclusion of any individual within the kingdom 
of God finds its sole cause in the sovereign grace of the choosing 
God, and cannot in any way or degrea depend upon his own 
merit, privilege, or act. 

Neither, with this key in our hand, will it be possible to 
raise a question whother the election here expounded is to 
eternal life or not rather merely to prior privilege or higher 
service. These too, no doubt, are included. ut by what 
rigne is this long section intruded here as a substantive part 
of this eae busied as a whole with the exposition of ‘the 

wer of God unto salvation to every one that believeth, to the 

ew first and also to the Greek,’ if it has no direct concern with 
this salvation? By what chance has it attached itself to that 
noble grounding of a Ohristian’s hope and assurance with which 
the elghth chapter closes? By what course of aunt does it | 
reach ita own culmination in that burst of praise to God, on 
whom all things depend, with which it concludes? By what 
accident is it itself filled with the most unequivocal references 
to the saving grace of God ‘which hath been poured out on 
the vessels of mercy which he afore prepared for glory, 
even on us whom he also called, not from the Jews only, but 
also from the Gentiles’? If such bet ee has no reference to 
salvation, there is no language in the NT that need be inter- 
preted of final destiny. Beyond question this section does 
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explain to us some of the grounds of the mode of God's action 
in gathering a people to Himself ont of the world; and in 
doing this, it does reveal to us some of the ways in which the 
distribution of His electing grace serves the purposes of His 
kingdom on earth; reading it, we certainly do learn that God 
has many ends to serve in Mis gracious dealings with the 
children of men, and that we, in our ignorance of His multi- 
farious purposes, are not fitted to be His counsellors. But by 
all this, the fact is in no wise obscured that it is primarily to 
salvation that Ile calls His elect, and that whatever other ends 
their election may subserve, this fundamental end will never 
fail; that in this, too, the gifts and calling of God are not 
repented of, and will surely lead on to their goal. The dif _i- 
culty which is felt by some in following the apostle’s argument 
here, we may suspect, has its roots in part in a shrinking from 
what appears to them an arbitrary assignment of men to 
diverse destinics without consideration of their desert. Cer- 
tainly St. Paul as explicitly affirins the sovereignty of repro- 
bation as of clection,—if these twin ideas are, indeed, separable 
even in thought: if he represents God as sovereignly loving 
Jacob, he represents Him equally as sovereignly hating Esau ; 
if he declares that He has mercy on whom He will, he equally 
declares that He hardens whom He will. Doubtless the dif_i- 
culty often felt here is, in part, an outyrowth of an insufficient 
realization of St. Paul's basal conception of the state of men 
at large as condemned sinners before an angry God. It is with 
a world of lost sinners that he is representing God as dealing ; 
and out of that world building up a Kingdom of Grace. Were 
not all men sinners, there might still be an election, as sove- 
reign as now; and there beiny an election, there would still be 
as sovercign a rejection: but the rejection would not be a 
rejection to punishment, to destruction, to eternal death, but 
to some other destiny consonant to the state in which those 
passed by should be left. It is not indeed, then, because men 
are sinners that men are left unelected; election is free, and 
its obverse of rejection must be equally free: but it is solely 
because men are sinners that what they are left to is destruc- 
tion. And it is in thia universalism of ruin rather than in a 
universalism of salvation that St. Paul really roots his theodicy. 
When all deserve death it is a marvel of pure grace that any 
receive life; and who shall yainsay the right of Him who shows 
this miraculous mercy, to have mercy on whom He will, and 
who He will to harden? (Sce Reprowary). 


(c) In Eph 11-12 there is, if possible, an even 
higher note struck. lHere, too, St. Paul is dealing 
primarily with the blessings bestowed on_ his 
readers, in Christ, all of which he ascribes to the 
free grace of God; but he so speaks of these 
blessings as to correlate the gracious purpose of 
God in salvation, not merely with the plan of 
operation which He proseeutes in establishing and 
perfecting His kingdom on earth, but also with 
the all-embracing decree that underlies His total 
cosmical activity. In opening this circular letter, 
addressed to no particular community whose special 
circumstances might suggest the theme of the 
thanksgiving with which he customarily begins 
his letters, St. Paul is thrown back on what is 
common to Christians ; and it is probably to this 
circumstance that we owe the magnificent descrip- 
tion of the salvation in Christ with which the 
Epistle opens, and in which this salvation is traced 
consecutively in its preparation (vv.4 5), its exe- 
cution (87), its publication (%!*), and its npplica- 
tion (4-14), both to Jews (4-2) and to Gentiles (23-14), 
Thus, at all events, we have brought before us 
the whole ideal history of salvation in Christ 
from eternity to cternity—from the eternal pur- 
pose as it lay in the loving heart of the Rahers 
to the eternal consummation, when all things in 
heaven and earth shall be sumed up in Christ. 
Even the incredible profusion of the blessings 
which we receive in Christ, described with an 
accumulation of phrases that almost defies exposi- 
tion, is less noticeable here than the emphasis and 
reiteration with which the apostle carries back 
their bestowment on us to that primal purpose of 
God in which all things are afore prepared ere 
they are set in the way of accomplishment. All 
this accumulation of blessings, he tells his readers, 
has come to them and him only in fulfilment of 
an eternal ea ee aan because they had been 
chosen by God out of the mass of sinful men, in 
Christ, before the foundation of the world, to be 
holy and blameless before Him, and had been 
lovingly predestinated unto adoption through 
Jesus Christ to Him, in accordance with the good- 


leasure of His will, to the praise of the glory of 

lis grace. It is therefore, he further explains, 
that to them in the abundance of God’s grace 
there has been brought the knowledge of the 
salvation in Christ, described here as the know- 
ledge of the mystery of the Divine will, according 
to His good-pleasure, which He purposed in Him- 
self with reference to the dispensation of the ful- 
ness of the times, to sum up all things in the 
universe in Christ,—by which phrases the plan 
of salvation is clearly exhibited as but one element 
in the cosmical purpose of God. And thus it is, 
the apostle proceeds to explain, only in pursuance 
of this all-embracing cosmical purpose that Chris- 
tians, whether Jews or Gentiles, have been called 
into participation of these blessings, to the praise 
of the glory of God’s grace,—and of the former 
class, he pauses to assert anew that their call rests 
on a predestination according to the purpose of 
Him tae works all things according to the counsel 
of His will. Throughout this elevated passage, 
the resources of language are strained to the 
utmost to give utterance to the depth and fervour 
of St. Paul’s conviction of the absoluteness of the 
dominion which the God, whom he describes as 
Him that works all things according to the counsel 
of His will, exercises over the entire universe, and 
of his sense of the all-inclusive perfection of the 
plan on which He is exercising His world-wide 

overnment—into which world-wide government 
lis administration of His grace, in the salvation 
of Christ, works as one element. Thus there is 
kept steadily before our eyes the wheel within 
wheel of the all-comprehending decree of God: 
first of all, the inclusive cosmical purpose in ac- 
cordance with which the universe is governed as it 
is led to its destined end; within this, the purpose 
relative to the kingdom of God, a substantive 
part, and, in some sort, the hinge of the world- 
purpose itself; and still within this, the purpose 
of grace relative to the individual, by virtue of 
which he is called into the Kingdom and made 
sharer in its blessings: the common element with 
them all being that they are and come to pass 
only in accordance with the good-pleasure of His 
will, according to His purpused good - pleasure, 
according to the purpose of Him who works all 
things in accordance with the counsel of His will; 
and therefore all alike redound solely to His praise. 

In these outstanding passayes, however, there 
are only expounded, though with special richness, 
ideas which govern the Pauline literature, and 
which come now and again to clear expression in 
each group of St. Paul’s letters. The whole doc- 
trine of election, for instance, lies as truly in the 
declaration of 2 Th 23 or that of 2 Ti 1® (cf. 2 Ti 
21, Tit 3°) as in the passnves we have considered 
from Romans (cf. 1 Co 1°68!) and Ephesians (cf, 
Eph 2), Col 177 3%: 15, Ph 43), It may be possible to 
trace minor distinctions through the several groups 
of letters in forms of statement or modes of re- 
lating the doctrine to other conceptions ; but from 
the beginning to the end of St. Paul’s activity as a 
Christian teacher his fundamental teaching as to 
the Christian calling and life is fairly summed up 
in the declaration that those that are saved are 
God’s ‘ workmanship created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works, which God afore prepared that they 
should walk in them’ (Eph 22), 

The most striking impression made upon us by @ eurvey 
of the whole material is 2 uitrenaed the intensity of St. Paul’s 
prictical interest in the doctrine—a matter fairly illuatrated 

y the passage just quoted (Eph 21%) Nothing is more 
noticeable than hig zeal in enforcing its two chief practical 
contents—the assurance it should bring to believers of their 
eternal safety in the faithful hands of God, and the ethical 
energy it should arouse within them to live worthily of their 
vocation. It is one of St. Paul’s most persistent exhortations, 


that believers should remember that their salvation is not 
committed to their own weak hands, but reste securely on the 
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ithfulness of the God who has called them according to His 
aioe (e.g.1 Th 6%, 1 Oo 186 1018, Ph 16), Though the appropria- 
tion of their salvation begins in an act of faith on their own 
part, which is consequent on the hearing of the gospel, their 
appointment to salvation itself does not depend on this act 
oP faith, nor on any fitness discoverable in them on the fore- 
sight of which God's choice of them might be supposed to be 
baged, but (a8 1 Th 213 already indicates) both the preaching 
of the gospel and the exercise of faith consistently appear 
as stepy in the carrying out of an election not conditioned 
on their occurrence, but cmbracing them as means to the 
end set by the free purpose of God. The case is precisely 
the same with all subsequent acts of the Christian life. So 
far ig St. Paul from supposing that election to life should 
operate to enervate moral endeavour, that it is precisely 
from the fact that the willing and doing of man rest on an 
energizing willing and doing of God, which {n turn rest on His 
eternal purpose, that the apostle derives his most powerful and 
most frequently urged motive for ethical action. That tre- 
mendous ‘therefore,’ with which at the opening of the twelfth 
chapter of Romans he passes from the doctrinal to the ethical 
part of the Epistle,—froin a doctrinal exposition the very heart 
of which is salvation by pure grace apart from all works, and 
which had just closed with the fullest discussion of the effects 
of election to be found in all his writings, to the rich exhorta- 
tions to high moral effort with which the closing chapters of 
this Epistle are filled_—may justly be taken as the normal 
illation of his whole ethical teaching. His Epistles, in fact, are 
sown (a8 indeed is the whole NT) with particular instances of 
the same appeal (e.g. 1Th 212, 2Th 218-15, Ro 6, 2Co 614, 
Gol 110, Ph 121 212.13, 9 Ti 219), In Ph 21213 it attains, per- 
haps, its sharpest expression; here the saint is exhorted to 
work out his own salvation with fearand trembling, just because 
it is God who is working in him both the willing and the doing 
because of His ‘ good-pleasure’—obviously but another way of 
saying, ‘If God is for us, who can be against us?’ 

There is certainly presented in this a problem for those who 
wish to operate in this matter with an irreconcilable ‘either, 
or,’ and who can conceive of no freedom of man which is under 
the control of God. St. Paul's theism was, however, of too 
pure a quality to tolerate in the realm of creation any force 

eyond the sway of Him who, as he gays, is over all, and 
through all, and in all vais 46), working all nis accordin 
to the counsel of His will (Eph 114), And it must be confesse 
that it is more facile than satisfactory to set his theistic world- 
view summarily aside as a ‘ merely religious view,’ which stands 
in conflict with a truly ethical conception of the world—per- 
haps even with a repetition of Fritzache's jibe that St. Paul 
would have reasoned better on the high themes of ‘fate, frce- 
will, and providence’ had he sat at the feet of Aristotle rather 
than at those of Gamaliel. Antiquity produced, however, no 
ethical genius equal to St, Paul, and even as a teacher of the 
foundations of ethics Aristotle himself might well be content to 
sit rather at his feet; and it does not at once appear why a s0- 
called ‘religious’ conception may not have as valid a ground in 
human nature, and as valid a right to determine human con- 
viction, as a so-called ‘ethical’ one. It can serve no good pur- 
pose even to proclaim an insoluble antinomy here: such an 
antinomy St. Paul assuredly did not feel, as he urged the 
predestination of God not more as a ground of assurance of 
salvation than as the highest motive of moral effort; and it 
does not seem impossible for even us weaker thinkers to follow 
him soine little way at least in Lorne upon those twin bases of 
religion and morality—the ineradicable feclings of dependence 
and responsibility—not as antagonistic sentiments of a hopelessly 
divided heart, but as fundamentally the same profound con- 
viction operating ina double sphere. At all events, St. Paul’s 
pure theistic view-point, which conceived God as in His provi- 
dential concursus working all things according to the counsel 
of His will (Eph 111) in entire consistency with the action of 
second causes, necessary and free, the proximate perocheers of 
events, supplied him with a very real point of departure for 
his conoep len of the same God, in the operations of His grace, 
working the willing and the doing of Christian men, without 
the least infringement of the integrity of the free determination 
by which each grace is proximately attained. It does not 
belong to our present task to expound the nature of that 
Divine act by which St. Paul represents God as anes 
sinners ‘into communion with his Son,’ itself the first step in 
the realization in their lives of that conformity to His image to 
which they are predestinated in the counsels of eternity, and of 
which the first manifestation is that faith in the Redeemer of 
God’s elect out of which the whole Christian life unfolds. Let 
it only be observed in passing that he obviously conceives it as 
an act of God’s almighty power, removing old inabilities and 
creating new abilities of living, loving action. It is enough for 
our present purpose to perceive that even in this act St. Paul 
did not conceive God as dehumanizing man, but rather as 
energizing man in a new direction of his powers; while in all 
his subsequent activities the analogy of the concursus of Provi- 
dence is express. In his own view, his strenuous assertion of 
the predetermination in God’s purpose of all the acta of saint 
and sinner alike in the matter of salvation, by which the dis- 
crimination of men into saved and lost is carried back to the 
free counsel of God’s will, as little involves violence to the 
ethical spontaneity of their activities on the one side, as on 
the other it involves unrighteousness in God’s dealings with His 
creatures. He does not speculatively discuss the methods of 
the Divine providence ; but the fact of its universality — over 
all beings and actions alike—forms one of his most primary 
presuppositions ; and naturally he finds no difficulty in postu- 


lating the inclusion in the prior intention of God of what is 
subsequently evolved in the course of His providential govern- 
ment. 


v. THe BIBLE DOCTRINE OF PREDESTINATION. 
—A survey of the whole material thus cursorily 
brought before us exhibits the existence of a con- 
sistent Bible doctrine of predestination, which, 
because rooted in, and indeed only a logical out- 
come of, the fundamental Biblical theism, is taught 
in all its essential clements from the beginning of 
the Biblical revelation, and is only more fully un- 
folded in detail as the more developed religious 
consciousness and the course of the history of 
redemption required, 

The subject of the DECREE is uniformly conceived 
as God in the fulness of lis moral personality. 
It is not to chance, nor to necessity, nor yet to 
an abstract or arbitrary will,—to God acting inad- 
vertently, inconsiderately, or by any necessity of 
nature,—but specifically to the almighty, all-wise, 
all-holy, all-righteous, faithful, loving God, to the 
Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, that 
is ascribed the predetermination of the course of 
events. Naturally, the contemplation of the plan 
in accordance with which all events come to pass 
calls out primarily a sense of the unsearchable 
wisdom of Him who framed it, and of the illimit- 
able power of Him who executes it; and these 
attributes are accordingly much dwelt upon when 
the Divine predestination is adverted to. But the 
moral attributes are no less emphasized, and the 
Biblical writers find their comfort continually in 
the assurance that it is the righteous, holy, faith- 
ful, loving God in whose hands rests the determina- 
tion of the sequence of events and all their issues. 
Just because it is the determination of God, and 
represents Him in all His fulness, the decree is 
ever set forth further as in its nature eternal, 
absolute, and immutable. And it is only an ex- 
plication of these qualities when it is further 
insisted upon, as it is throughout the Bible, that 
it is essentially one single composite purpose, into 
which are worked all the details included in it, each 
in ita appropriate place; that it is the pure deter- 
mination of the Divine will—that is, not to be 
confounded on the one hand with an act of the 
Divine intellect on which it rests, nor on the other 
with its execution by His power in the works of 
creation and providence; that it is free and un- 
conditional—that is, not the product of compulsion 
from without nor of necessity of nature from 
within, nor based or conditioned on any occur- 
rence outside itself, foreseen or unforeseen; and 
that it is certainly elficacious, or rather constitutes 
the unchanging norm according to which He who 
is the King over all administers His government 
over the universe. Nor is it to pass beyond the 
necessary implications of the fundamental idea 
when it is further taught, as it is always taught 
throughout the Scriptures, that the odject of the 
decree is the whole universe of things and all their 
activities, so that nothing comes to pass, whether 
in the sphere of necessary or free causation, 
whether good or bad, save in accordance with the 
provisions of the primal plan, or more precisely 
save as the outworking in fact of what fea lain 
in the Divine mind as purpose from all eternity, 
and is now only unfolded into actuality as the 
fulfilment of His all-determining will. Finally, 
it is equally unvaryingly represented that the 
end which the decreeing God had in view in 
framing His purpose is to be sought not without 
but within Himself, and may be shortly declared 
as His own praise, or, as we now commonly say, 
the glory of bod. Since it antedates the existence 
of all things outside of God and provides for 
their coming into being, they all without excep. 
tion must be ranked as means to its end, whic 
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ean be discovered only in the glory of the Divine | he owes it to this Divine choice alone that he ia 
purposer Himself. The whole Bible doctrine of | a member of the class of the chosen ones, that he 
the decree revolves, in a word, around the simple | is able to fulfil the conditions of salvation, that 


idea of purpose. Since God is a Person, the very | he can hope to attain the character on which alone 
mark of His being is purpose. Since He is an | God can look with complacency, that he can look 


forward to an eternity of bliss as his own posses- 
sion. It is the very nerve of the Biblical doctrine 
that each individual of that enormous multitude 
that constitutes the great host of the people of 
God, and that is illustrating the character of 
Christ in the new life now lived in the strength 
of the Son of God, has from all eternity been the 
particular object of the Divine regard, and is only 
now fulfilling the high eee any designed for him 
from the foundation of the world. 

The Biblical writers are as far as possible from 
obscuring the doctrine of election because of any 
seeminvly unpleasant corollaries that flow from 
it. On the contrary, they expressly draw the 
corollaries which have often been so designated, 
and make them a part of their explicit teaching. 
Their doctrine of election, they are free to tell 
us, for example, does certainly involve a corre- 
sponding doctrine of preterition. ‘The very term 
adopted in NT to express it—éxAdyouat, which, 
as Meyer justly says (Eph 14), fadecys has, and 
must of logwal necessity have, a reference to 
others to whom the chosen would, without the 
éxdoy?, still belong ’—embodies a declaration of the 
fact that in their election others are passed by and 
left without the gift of salvation; the whole pre- 
sentation of the doctrine is such as either to imply 


infinite Person, Lis purpose is eternal and inde- 
pendent, all-inclusive and effective. Since He isa 
moral Person, His purpose is the perfect exposition 
of all His infinite moral perfections. Since He is 
the personal creator of al thut exists, His purpose 
can find its final cause only in Himself. 

Against this general doctrine of the decree, the 
Bible doctrine of ELECTION is thrown out into 
special prominence, being, as it is, only a particular 
application of the general doctrine of the decree to 
the matter of the dealings of God with a sinful 
race, In its fundamental characteristics it there- 
fore partukes of all the elements of the general 
doctrine of the decree. It, too, is necessarily an 
act of God in His completeness as an infinite 
inoral Person, and is therefore eternal, absolute, 
immutable—the independent, free, unconditional, 
effective determination by the Divine will of the 
objects of His saving operations. In the develop- 
ment of the idea, however, there are certain 
clements which receive a special stress. There is 
nothing that is more constantly emphasized than 
the absolute sovereignty of the clective choice. 
The very essence of the doctrine is made, indeed, 
to consist in the fact that, in the whole administra- 
tion of His grace, God is moved by no considera- 
tion derived from the special recipients of His 


saving mercy, but the entire account of its distri- 
bution is to be found hidden in the free counsels 
of His own will. That it is not of him that runs, 
nor of him that wills, but of God that shows mercy, 
that the sinner obtains salvation, is the stead- 
fast witness of the whole body of Scripture, urged 
with such reiteration and in such varied con- 


nexions as to exclude the possibility that there 
may lurk behind the act of election considerations 
of foreseen characters or acts or circumstances— 
all of which appear rather as results of election 


as wrought out in fact by the providentia special- 
issima of the electing God. 


election are planted in His unsearchable love, by 
which it appears as the supreme act of grace. Con- 


templation of the general plan of God, including 
In ts provisions every event which comes to pass 


in the whole universe of being during all the aves, 


must redound in the first instance to the praise of 
a 


the infinite wisdom which las devised it all; or as 


our appreciation of its provisions is deepened, of 


the glorious righteousness by which it is informed. 
Contemplation of the particular element in His pur- 
pose which provides for the rescue of lost sinners 
from the destruction due to their guilt, and their 
restoration to right and to God, on the other hand 
draws our thoughts at once to His inconceivable 
love, and inust redound, as the Scriptures delipht 
to phrase it, to the praise of His glorious prace. 
It 13 ever, therefore, specifically to the love of 
God that the Scriptures ascribe His elective decree, 
and they are never weary of raising our eyes from 
the act itself to its source in the Divine com- 
passion. A similar emphasis is also everywhere 
cast on the particularity of the Divine election. 
So little is it the designation of a mere class to 
be filled up by undetermined individuals in the 
exercise of their own determination ; or of mere 
conditions, or characters, or qualities, to be fulfilled 
or attained by the undetermined activities of in. 
dividuals, foreseen or unforeseen ; that the Biblical 
writers take special pains to carry home to the 
heart of each individual believer the assurance 
that he himself has been from all eternity the 
particular object of the Divine choice, and that 


It is with no less 
constancy of emphasis that the roots of the Divine 


or openly to assert, on its every cmergence, the 
removal of the elect by the pure grace of God, not 
merely from a state of condemnation, but out of the 
company of the condemned—a company on whom 
the grace of God has no saving effect, and who are 
therefore left without nue in their sins; and the 
positive just reprobation of the Ng for their 
sins is repeatedly explicitly taught in sharp con- 
trast with the gratuitous salvation of the elect 
despite their sins, Lut, on the other hand, it is 
ever taught that, as the body out of which believers 
are chosen by (od’s unsearchable grace is the 
mass of justly condemned sinners, so the destruction 
to hich those that are passed by are left is the 
righteons recompense of their guilt. Thus the 
discrimination between men in the matter of 
eternal destiny is distinctly set forth as taking 
place in the interests of mercy and for the sake 
of salvation: from the fate which justly hangs 
over all, God is represented as in His infinite 
compassion rescuing those chosen to this end in 
His inscrutable counsels of mercy to the praise 
of the glory of His grace; while those that are 
left in their sins perish most deservedly, as the 
justice of God demands. And as the broader 
ines of God’s gracious dealings with the world 
lying in its iniquity are more and more fully 
rawn for us, we are enabled ultimately to per- 
ceive that the Father of spirits has not distributed 
His elective grace with niggard hand, but from the 
beginning has had in view the restoration to Him- 
self of the whole world; and through whatever 
slow approaches (as men count slowness) He has 
made thereto—first in the segregation of the Jews 
for the keeping of the service of God alive in the 
midst of an evil world, and then in their rejection 
in order that the fulness of the Gentiles might be 
gathered in, and finally through them Israel in turn 
may all be saved—has ever been conducting the 
world in His loving wisdom and His wise love to 
its destined goal of salvation,—now and again, 
indeed, shutting up this or that element of it unto 
disobedience, but never merely in order that it 
might fall, but that in the end He might have 
mercy upon all. Thus the Biblical writers bid us 
Talse our eyes, not only from the justly condemned 
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lost, that we may with deeper feeling contemplate 
the marvels of the Divine love in the saving of 
sinners no better than they and with no greater 
claims on the Divine mercy; but from the rela- 
tively insignificant body of the lost, as but the 
prunings gathered beneath the branches of the 
olive-tree planted by the Lord’s own hand, to fix 
them on the thrifty stock itself and the crown of 
Juxuriant leafage and ever more richly ripening 
fruit, as under the loving pruning and prafting of 
the great Husbandman it grows and flourishes and 
puts forth its boughs until it shall shade the whole 
earth. This, according to the Biblical writers, is 
the end of election ; and this is nothing other than 
the salvation of the world. Though in the process 
of the ages the goal is not attained without prun- 
ins and fires of burning, —though all the wild-olive 
twigs are not throughout the centuries grafted in, 
—yet the goal of a saved world shall at the end be 
gloriously realized. Meanwhile, the hope of the 
world, the hope of the Church, and the hope of the 
individual Bike: is cast solely on the mercy of a 
freely electing God, in whose hands are all things, 
and not least the care of the advance of His saving 
grace in the world. And it is undeniable that 
whenever, as the years have passed by, the currents 
of religious feeling have run deep, and the higher 
ascents of religious thinking have been sealed, it 
has ever been on the free might of Divine grace that 
Christians have been found to cast their hopes for 
the salvation alike of the world, the Church, and 
the individual; and whenever they have thus 
turned in trust to the pure grace of God, they have 
spontaneously given expression to their fuith in 
terms of the Divine election. 
See also ELECTION, REPROBATE, WILE. 
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the commentarics on the passayeas, and the sections in the several 
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themes; among these laat, the works of Dillmann on the OT, and 
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the object of softening its outlines or of explaining it more or 
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recent treatises :—Poelman, de Jesu Apostolurumque, Pauli 

resertim, doctrina de preedestinatione divina et morali 

ominis libertate, Gron. 1851; Weiss, ‘ Predestinationslehre 
des Ap. Paul,’ in Jahrb, f. D. Theol, 1857, p. 64 f.; Lamping, 
Pauli de preedestinatione decrctorum enarrativ, Leov. 1858; 
Goens, Le réle de la liberté humaine dans la prédeatination 
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Beyschlag's Die Paulinische Theodicee (1896, first published jn 
1868), and Dalmer, Die Erwihlung Israels nach der Heilsrer- 
kiindigung des Ap. Paul. (Gutersloh, 1894), and Kuhl, ‘ Zur 
Paulinischen Theorjcee,’ in the Theologische Studien, presented 
to B. Weiss (Gottingen, 1897). But of these only Goens recog- 
nizes the double predestination; even Miller, whose treatise 
is otherwise of the first value, argues against it, and so does 
Dalmer in his very interesting discussions; the others are still 
less in accordance with their text (cf. the valuable critical 
note on the recent literature in Holtzmann’s NZ Theolugie, 
ii. 171-174). 

Discussions of the doctrine of post-Canonical Judaism may 
be found in Hamburger, Jteal. Eneye, it. 102 f., art.‘ Bestimmung’; 
Weber, Jiid. Theol, 148 f¥., 205 ff.; Schtirer, UJP u. ii. 14 f. (cf. 

. 2f., where the passiees from Josephus are collected) ; 
Buersieim, Life and Times of Jesus, i. 316 ff., art. § Philo’ in 
Smith and Wace, 3838, and Speak. Com. on Kcclesiasticus, pp. 
14, 16; Ryle and James, Psalms of Solomon on 87 and Introd. ; 
Montet, Origines des partis saducéen et pharisien, 258¢.; 
Holtzmann, N7' Theologie, i. 82, 65; P. J. Muller, De Godsleer 
der middeleeuwiache Joden, Groningen, 1898 ; further literature 
is given in Schtrer.—For post-Canonical Christian discussion, 
see the literature at the end of art. ELecrion in the present 
work, vol. i. p. 681. LB. B. WARFIELD. 


PREDICTION.—Soe PROPHECY, p. 120f. 


PRE-EXISTENCE OF SOULS.—The only hint in 
NT of a belief in the existence of human souls prior 


to birth is in Jn 9?, where the disciples of Jesus 
put the question, ‘Rabbi, who did sin, this man, 
or his parents, that he should be born blind?’ The 

rima facie interpretation of this passage certainly 
1s that the disciples believed it possible that the 
sonl of this man had sinned before the man was 
born. Many commentators, as, ¢eg., Dr. David 
Brown, hold this to be untenable, because ‘the 
Jews did not believe in the pre-existence of souls.’ 
If by this is meant that this belief did not form 
part of the older Jewish religion, that would be 
correct, for the tenor of OT teaching is distinctly 
traducian. In Gn 2? we are taught that the son] 
of the first man was due to the Divine in-breathing ; 
and Gn 6 tells that ‘Adam begat a son, after his 
image.’ But to affirm that Jews in Christ’s time 
did not believe in pre-existence, is simply inaccu- 
rate. The disciples of Jesus had at all events 
some points of affinity with the Essenes; and 
Josephus expressly states that the Kssenes believe 
that the souls of men are immortal, and dwell in 
the subtlest ether, but, being drawn down by 
physical passion, they are united with bodies, as 
it were in prisons (BJ I. viii. 11). In Wis 8" the 
doctrine is clearly taught: ‘A good soul fell to 
my lot: nay rather, being good IT came into a body 
that was undefiled.’ Philo also believed in a realm 
of incorporeal souls, which may be arranged in two 
ranks: some have descended into mortal bodies 
and been released after a time; others have main- 
tuined their purity, and kept aloft close to the 
ether itself (Druinmond, Philo Judicus, i. 336). In 
the Talmud and Midrash, pre-existence is con- 
stantly taught. The abode of souls is called 
Guph, or the Treasury (7¥ix), where they have 
dwelt since they were created in the beginning. 
The angel Lilith receives instruction from God as 
to which soul shall inhabit each body. ‘The soul 
is taken to heaven and then to hell, and afterwards 
enters the womb and vivifics the foetus. (Weber, 
Lehren des Talmud, 204, 217 if. [Jud. Theologie auf 
Grund des Talmud?, etc. 212, 225 ff.)). 

Whence did Judaism derive a creed so much at 
variance with its eurlier faith? Most probably 
from Plato. There are some scholars, panenred 
who find support for the doctrine even in the OT: 
eg. Job 1% ‘Naked came I from my mother’s 
womb, and naked shall I return thither.’ To find 
pre-existence here, one must suppose the mother’s 
womb to be the abode of souls, and ‘1’ to be the 
naked soul. Sir 40! seems to be explaining the 
word ‘thither’ in Job 17, when it says, ‘ Great 
travail is cyeated for every man, from the day 
they go forth from their mother’s womb to the 
day of their return to the mother of all living.’ 
Again, in Ps 13945 some scholars find an account 
of the origin, first, of the bedy, then of the soul: 
‘Thou hast woven me in the womb of my mother. 
My substance was not hid from thee, when J was 
formed in the secret place, when 1 was wrought 
in the deeps of the earth.’ Since the doctrine of 

re-existence is not in the line of Revelation, most 

ivines are reluctant to adinit that it is taught in 
these passages. Dr. Davidson on Job 1” says, 
‘The words ‘* my mother’s womb” must be taken 
literally; and ‘* return thither ” somewhat in- 
exactly, to describe a condition similar to that 
which preceded entrance upon life and light.’ And 
as for Ps 139", Oehler, Dillane and Schultz pre- 
fer to interpret it of the formation of the body in 
a place as dark and mysterious as the depths of 
the earth. The passage in Jn 9? simply represents 
the earlier creed of the disciples. There is no 
evidence that it formed part of their mature 
Christian faith. J. IT. MARSHALL, 


PREPARATION DAY (4 rapacxevj).—In the 
Gospels the day on which Christ died is called ‘ the 
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Preparation’ (Mt 27%, Mk 15, Jn 19%), ‘the day 
of (the) Preparation’ (Lk 23"4), ‘the Jews’ Prepara- 
tion (day)’ (Jn 19%), ‘the Preparation of the pass- 
over’ (Jn 19'*), In Mk and Lk it is further defined 
by the clauses, ‘that is, the day before the Sabbath’ 
(rpocdBBarov), and ‘the Sabbath drew on.’ ‘The 
Preparation’ therefore appears to have been the 
regular name for the sixth day of the week as 
‘Sabbath’? was for the seventh. This is confirmed 
by Jos. (Ané. XVI. vi. 2), where it is said that 
Augustus relieved the Jews from certain legal 
duties on the Sabbath and on ‘the Preparation 
which preceded it from the ninth hour.’ In 
Jth 8° mention is made of mposdéSsara as well as 
cdffara, and also of mpovouyyriac (day preceding 
the festival of new moon); ef. also the LXX in 
Ps 92 (93) title: els Tijy nudpay Tod mposaBBdrov. In 
the ‘alm. also the sixth day is called spiny, 
(evening), and the sume word is used in the Syriac 
Gospels (drvbhtd); while, in ecclesiastical writers 
beginniny with the Teaching of the Apostles (viil.), 
mapackevy is the regular naine for Friday, as it still 
is in modern Greek. ‘The title naturally arose 
from the need of preparing food, ete., for the 
Sabbath (see SABBATH). [t was apparently applied 
first to the afternoon of the sixth day and after- 
wards to the whole day. 

The phrascology in Jn 19 (‘it was the Prepara- 
tion of the Passover’) is, however, held by many 
expositors to indicate that by this term St. John 
meant the preparation for the paschal feast, t.e. 
Nisan J4. Some conclude that fe used the term 
differently from the Synoptists, and as equivalent 
to the rabbinic nopo aq (passover-eve); this being 
part of the alleged difference between him al 
them as to the date of Christ's death. Westoott 
(Introd. to Gosp. 1875, p. 339), on the other hand, 
argues that the Synoptists also meant ‘preparation 
for the passover.’ But the latter view forces their 
language, and St. John’s phrase may properly 
mean ‘the Preparation (day) of the paschal feast,’ 
i.e. the Friday of passover-week. This is made the 
more probable by the Synoptists’ use of it, and by 
its appearance, as the name for Friday, in so early 
a work as The Teaching of the Apostles. Its use in 
Jn 19°): 43 also best accords with this interpretation. 

CG. 'T. PURVES. 

PRESBYTER.—See Brisuop, CuurRcH GOVERN- 

MENT, and following article. 


PRESBYTERY (mpecBur¢épov).—The Gr. word is 
used in N'l for the Jewixh Sanhedrin (Lk 22%, Ac 
225), See SANHEDRIN. It also occurs once where 
the connexion shows that it refers to the body of 
elders in a church, Timothy receiving a spiritual 
gift through the imposition of the hands of the 
presbytery (1 Ti 4'4), ‘This implies a certain cor- 
porate unity in the collective action of the elders. 

herever tlic GEpOreitn AU eate in NT there is a 
plurality of elders. e have no means of dis- 
covering how many there were in each presbytery. 
The only numerical reference to the subjectin NT is 
descriptive of the heavenly presbytery (Rev 44 ete. ), 
where the number ‘twenty - four’ is evidently 
mystical, referring perhaps to the double of the 
‘twelve,’ which is drawn trom the twelve tribes of 
Israel, or the twelve patriarchs together with the 
twelve apostles, or to the twenty-four courses of the 
priests (Simcox, Jtev. p. 31). Probably the number 
would vary according to the size of the church, as 
the number of elders in a synagogue varied accord- 
ing to the population of Jews in its locality. 

e have no evidence that in the earliest times 
there was a presbytery in every church. The 
references to discipline in Romans, Galatians, and 
esp. in 1 and 2 Corinthians, show that if presby- 
teries existed in the churches addressed they were 
not very prominent or powerful. The silence of 
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St. Paul on the subject suggests the inference that 
at Corinth, at all events, and possibly also else- 
where, no presbylery had yet been formed. On 
the South-Gulatian theory, however, Ac 14% would 
indicate that there must have been elders in the 
churches to which the Ep. to Gal. was sent. At 
first the presbytery was almost, if not entirely, con- 
fined to Jewish churches (Hatch in Dict. Chr. Ané. 
art. § Priest,’ p. LO9O9F.). Still the title mpeoBvrepos 
and the organization of local government in Gr. 
cities, still more the use of this title in religious 
gnilds, must have prepared for the acceptance of a 
presbytery in Gentile circles of Christians (Lining, 
Die Gemeindeverfassung, p. 9). Even among the 
Jews, however, if does not appear that there were 
elders in connexion with every synagogue (Sclhiirer, 
HJIP Mi. ii. 27). It is reasonable, therefore, to con- 
clude that at first the organization of a presbytery 
proceeded more rapidly in some churches than in 
others. 

In teaching, of course, the presbyters would have 
acted separately according to their individual gifts 
and Se ce It would be in government and 
discipline that the corporate presbytery discharged 
its principal functions. These uppear to have been 
the chief functions of the presbyters, as they are 
the most frequently referred to. It was not ever 
elder who undertook the work of teaching (1 Ti 
517): but there is no indication that any of the 
elders were excepted from the duty of ruling. The 
function of exercisiny a general oversight of their 
church is implied in the use of the words émoxomety 
(it P 5) cart éricxory} (Clem. Rom, Ist Ep. xliv. 1) 
for the duties of elders. At Jerusulem the pres- 
bytery served as a board of church finance, the 
contributions for the poor being delivered into 
the hands ‘of the elders’ (Ac 11°"). ‘These elders 
acted jointly at the ‘Jerusalem council,’ where 
they appear associated with the apostles—‘the 
apostles and the elders, with the whole church’ 
(Ac 152). The reference to the ordination of 
Timothy shows that in performing that function 
the elders acted in concert (1 Ti 4'4).. The analogy 
of the synagogue would sugyest that in the dis- 
charge of their administrative and judicial functions 
the presbyters were united into a council, corre- 
seondine to the local Jewish curddptov. We have 
no account of the way in which they caine to a 
decision. The precedent of the Sanhedrin would 
suggest that thee would discuss questions and 
decide by vote. ‘There is no indication that there 
was ever a serious discord in a presbytery during 
NT times. The question of the presidentship in 
the primitive PEcaley cet is most obscure. St. 
James is president of the church at Jerusalem ; 
but his case is altogether exceptional. <As the 
brother of Jesus, he seems to have had a personal 
pre-eminence given to him. It does not appear 
that he was a presbyter. No similar pre-eminence 
is seen in any other church. The apostles, when 
they visit a church, naturally tuke the lead. But 
that is only temporary. ‘Phe emergence of one 
elder over the head of his brethren with the ex- 
elusive use of the name ‘bishop,’ which was 
previously viven to a plurality, if not to the whole, 
of the elders, is not found in NT, nor does it 
appear before the 2nd cent. In the NT the pres- 
bytery seems to consist of a body of elders of 
equal rank. See BISHorP, CHURCH, CHURCH 
GOVERNMENT, ELUER. W. I. ADENEY. 


PRESENT.—See GIFT. 


PRESENTLY in AV always means ‘at once’ 
instead of, as now, ‘svon, but of at once.’ It 
occurs in 1 § 2'6 (ov3, AVim ‘as on the day,’ RVm 
‘first’); Pr 12)% (ov3, AWm ‘in that day,’ RVm 
‘openly’); Sir 93 (no Greek, RV omits); Mt 21” 
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wa cua, RV ‘immediately’); 26° (rapacrice 
Cae, ‘ will presently Bien RV will oven 
now send me’); Ph 2” (éfaurfs, RV ‘ forthwith’). 
In the same sense it is used also in the Preface to 
AV, as ‘Neither were we barred or hindered from 

oing over it again, having once done it, like Saint 

ierome, if that be true which himself reporteth, 
that he could no sooner write anything, but 
presently it was caught from him and published, 
and he could not have leave to mend it.’ Cf. 
Fuller, Holy Warre, 178, ‘‘The Dominicanes and 
Franciscanes . . . were no sooner hatched in the 
world, but presently chirped in the pulpits’; and 
Holy State, 14, ‘ Base is their nature who... will 
let go none of tlicir goods, as if it presaged their 
speedy death ; whereas it doth not follow that he 
that puts off his cloke must presently go to bed.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

PRESIDENT occurs in EV only in Dn 6? ® « & 7, 
as tr® of qo (only in plur. 7379, emphat. #379), 
which is probably a loanword from some Persian 
derivative of sar Shead,’ and thus=‘ chief’ (Prince, 
Dan, p. 234). Daniel is suid to have been one of 
the three ‘ presidents’ who were set by Darius over 
the 120 satraps of his empire. Theod. renders in 
the above passage by raxrixol except in v.?, where 
he has orparryol ; LXXx by ayovpevoe in v.32, where 
alone the term is directly translated. 


PRESS (éxos) is used for a crowd in Mk 24 5??- 90, 
Lk 88 198; KV alwnys ‘crowd.’ Cf. Jn 5%, Tind., 
‘lesus had gotten him selfe awaye, because that 
ther was preace of people in the place’; Elyot, 
Governour, ii, 292, ‘Such noble courage was in 

reat kynge Alexander, that in hys warres agayne 
Jarius, he was sene of all hys people fightynge 
in the prease of his eneinyes bare heded "; and 
Spenser, /Q 1. ili. 8— 
‘Yet she most faithfull ladie all this while 
Forsaken, wofull, solitarie mayd, 
Far from all peoples preace, as in exile, 


Tn wildernesse and wastfull deserts strayd, 
To seeke her knight.’ 


The verb to press is used in the same sense: 
Gn 19° ‘'They pressed sore upon the man, even Lot, 
and ciume near to break the door’ (xg mys; but 
in v.23 AV ‘press upon,’ RV ‘urge,’ and in 334% AV 
and RV ‘urge,’ the same word is used ficuratively) ; 
2 Mac 14° ‘Be careful for... our nation which 
is pressed on every side’ (rod mepiicrapévov yévous 
nuav, KV ‘our race, which is surrounded by foes,’ 
RVin ‘is hardly bestead’); Mk 3 ‘Insomuch that 
they pressed upon him for to touch him’ (écre 
émirlrrev atry, AVm ‘rushed upon him,’ RVm 
‘fell upon him’); Lk 5! ‘As the people pressed 
upon him to hear the word of God’ (év rg rdv 8yAov 
émixeiaOar avrp); 8% “The multitude throng thee 
and press thee’ (ol xo cuvéxovcl ve xat droONlBouct, 
RV ‘the multitudes press thee and crush thee’). 
From this it is easy to pass to the sense of urgent 
endeavour, as Lk 16'8 ‘Since that time the king- 
dom of God is preached, and every man presset 
into it’ (wads els alriv Bidterar, RV ‘every man 
entereth violently into it’); and Ph 3% ‘I press 
toward the mark’ (xara cxordy didxw, RV ‘I press 
on toward the goal’), In Ac 18° we have an 
application of the same meaning, but more figura- 
tive: ‘ Paul was pressed in the spirit and testified’ 
(cwelxero Tw mvevpari, edd. rw Adéyy, RV ‘was con- 
strained by the word’). Cf. Lv 217 Tind. ‘No 
man of thi seed in their generacions that hath 
any deformyte apon him, shall prese for to offer 
the bred of his God’; Lk 14’ Tind. ‘He put forthe 
@& similitude to the gestes, when he marked how 
they preased to the hyest roumes’; Holland, Mar- 
cellinus, p. 70 (ed. 1609), ‘Whiles the barbarous 
enemies preassed on all in plumpes and heapes.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 
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PRESS, PRESSFAT.—Sce FAT and WINE. 
PREVENT.—This word is more frequently used 


in AV than in any previous version. It dves not 
occur in Wyelif, and in ‘Tindale but rarely. The 
AV was translated at the time of its preatest 
popularity. Its meaning is, after the Lat. pre- 
venire and the Fr. prévenir, ‘to be before,’ ‘to 
anticipate.’ Very often the word has practically 
the opposite of its modern meaning. In a note to 
Jn 34 the Rhemish translators say, ‘The obstinate 
Heretike is condemned by his owne judgement, 
preventing in him self, of his owne free wil, the 
sentence both of Christ and of the Church.’ The 
Heb. verb so translated in AV is always [07)), 
chiefly in the Piel, twice (Job 41, Am 9!") in the 
Hiphil. The Greek verbs are @@dyw (Wis 4’ 618 16°, 
1 Th 435), or rpopOdvw (1 Mac 10%, Mt 17”), and 
once mpoxarahayBarw (1 Mac 6*7). 

1. To be before, anticipate: Ps 88% ‘In the 
morning shall my prayer prevent thee’ (LAX 
mpop0dae ce, Vule. prievenict te, Cov. ‘cometh my 
prayer before thee,’ Perowne ‘cometh to meet 
thee,’ RV as Cov. ‘shall come before thee’); 
11917. 148 *T prevented the dawning of the morning 
and cried’... ‘mine eyes prevent the night 
watches’ (LXX mpoépdacdy pe... mpolpacay ol 
6pOarpol pov, Vulg. prevent in maturitate... 
prevenerunt oculi mei, Purvey ‘I befor cam in 
ripenesse . . . myn eyen befor camen to thee ful 
eerli,’? Cov. ‘Early in the inornynge do I crie unto 


the . .. myne eyes prevente the night watches,’ 
Cheyne ‘I forestalled the daylight and cried for 
help ... mine eyes outgo the night watches,’ 


de Witt ‘I am up before dawn... mine eyes 
forestall every watch in the night’); Wis 4? 
‘Though the righteous be prevented with death, 
yet shall he be in rest’ (dav POdcn rerXevriga, Vulg. 
si morte preoccupatus fuerit, Cov. ‘be overtaken 
with death,’ Gen. ‘be prevented with death,’ RV 
‘though he die before his time’); 638 ‘She [Wisdom] 
prevent them that desire her, in making herself 
irst known unto them’ (@@dvec rods ériGupodrras 
xpoyvwcdjva, Vulg, Preoceupat qui se concupiscunt, 
ut lis se prior ostendat, Cov. ‘She preventeth 
them that desyre her,’ RV ‘She forestalleth them 
that desire to know her’); 1678 ‘We must prevent 
the sun to give thee thanks’ (de¢ P@dvew rov HrL0r, 
Vulg. oportet preevenire solem, Gen. ‘We oght 
to prevente the sunne rising to give thankes 
unto thee,’ RV ‘We must rise before the sun to 
ive thee thanks’); Mt 17% ‘When he was come 
into the house, Jesus prevented him, saying, What 
thinkest thou, Simon ?’ (rpodpOacer alrdv 6 ’Iyaois, 
Vulg. prevenit eum Iesus, Wyc. ‘Jhesus came 
bifore i ,” Tind. ‘Tesus spake fyrst to him,’ Cov. 
‘Iesus prevented him,’ RV as Tind, ‘Jesus spake 
first to him’); 1 Th 4 ‘We which are alive and 
remain unto the coming of the Lord shall not 
prevent them which are asleep’ (dre... od wh 
POdowner Tos KounOévras, Vulg. non praveniemus 
eos gui dormierunt, Wye. ‘ schulen not come bifore 
hem that slepten,’ Tind. ‘shall not come yerre 
they which slepe,’ Gen. ‘shal not prevent them 
which slepe’; 1{V ‘shall in no wise precede them 
that are fallen asleep’). 


The following quotations illustrate this firat meaning :— 

Udall, Hrasmus’ Paraphrase, fol. vii., ‘the Gentyles that 
wer far of do prevente the Jewes which wer thought to be next 
unto God’; Hall, Contemplations, ii. 122, ‘When he was upon 
the sea of Tiberius . . . they followed him so fast on foot that 
they prevented his landing’; North’s Plutarch, 879, ‘The con- 
spirators, having prevented this danger, saved themselves’; 

k 148 Rhem. ‘She hath prevented to anoint my body to the 
burial’; Milton, Hymn on the Nativity— 


*See how from far upon the eastern rode 
The star-led Wizards haste with Odours sweet; 
O run, prevent them with thy humble ode, 
And lay it lowly at his blessed feet ; 
Have thou the honour first thy Lord to greet.’ 
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2. To anticipate for one’s good: Job 412 ‘Who 
hath prevented me that [ should repay him?’ 
(ory) yormpn °n,* Vulg. Quis ante dedit mihi ut 
reddum ei ?, Cov. “Who hath geven me eny thynge 
afore hande, that I am bounde to rewarde him 
agayne ?? RV “Who hath first given unto me, that 
T should repay him?’); Ps 218 ‘Thou pe yene er 
him with the blessings of goodness’ (LAX mpod¢- 
dacas atrov év evdoylats xpnoréryros, Vulg. preeveniste 
eum in benedictionibus dulcedinis ; x‘ ye. ‘thou 
wentist beforn him in blessingus of sweetnesse,’ 
Cov. ‘thou hast prevented him with liberall bless- 
inges’); 59! «The God of my mercy shall prevent 
me’ (LXX 6 Oeds pou, 7d Edeos avrod mpopidaer pe, 
Vulg. Deus meus, mtsericordia ejus preevenret me, 
Gen. ‘ My merciful God will prevent me’; Perowne, 
‘My God with his loving kindness shall come to 
meet me’); 798 ‘Let thy tender mercies speedily 
prevent us’ (LXX raxd wpokaradraperwoav neds ol 
olkretpuol cov, Vulg. cite anticipient nos misericordi« 
sue, Gen, ‘Make haste and let thy tender mercies 
prevent us,’ de Witt ‘Let thy mercies with speed 
come to mect us’); [s 214 ‘They prevented with 
their bread him that fled? (LXX dpras cwavrdre 
rocs pevyouuw, Vulg. cum pantbus occurrite fugtientt, 
Wye. ‘With loeves agencometh to the fleende,’ 
Purvey ‘Renne ye with looves to hym that fleeth? ; 
Cov. ‘Meet those with bread that are fled,’ Gen. 
‘Prevent him that fleeth with his bread,’ Cheyne 
‘With his bread meet the fugitive,’ Skinner ‘ Meet 
the fugitive with bread [suitable] for him’; RV 
“Whe inhabitants of Tema did meet the fugitives 
with their bread’ (so Dt 234 AV itself for same Heb.)). 


THiust rations of this meaning are : 

Pre Bk. (1410) Nad of Communion, ‘Prevent us, O Lord, in 
all our doings with thy most gracious favour’; Art. V. ‘We 
have no power to do good workes pleasaunt and acceptable to 
God, without the grace of God by Christe preventyng us’; 
Archbishop Hamilton's Catechtsm, fol. xvii, We prevenit nocht 
God with our lufe, luffand him first, bot he prevenit us first, 
with his lufe’ ; Udall, /rasmie’ Paraphrase, fol. xevii, ‘Whereas 
the pospell of my death shall bee preached throughout all the 
worlde, this woman also shall be mencioned, whiche, with a 
godly and an holy duety hath prevented my sepulture and 
buriall’; Wall, Works, 466, ‘Ife whose goodnesse is wont to 
Pree our desires will not give denialls to our importunities’ ; 
40 1210 Rhem, § With honour preventing one another.’ 


3. To get before or forestall so as to hinder: 
28 225 Ps 18° “The snares of death prevented 
mo’ (LAX mpoépbacdy pe oxrAnpéryres [Is 18° rayloes] 
Odavdrov, Vulg. preevenerunt [Ps 18° preoccupaver- 
unt) me laquei mortis, Wye. ‘There wenten before 
me the gnaris of deth,’ Dou. ‘The snares of death 
have prevented me,’ RV ‘The snares of death 
came upon me’); 22! || Ps 188 *'They prevented 
me in the day of ny calamity’ (LAX rpodp@acdy 
pe Hypa OXlWeds pou [Ps 18!8 dy qudpa xcaxdoeds pov], 
Vulg. Prevenit [Ps 1838 Aaa ade me in die 
afiictionis mee, Cov. in VPs 18'8 ‘They prevented 
me in the tyme of my trouble,’ Cheyne [‘ Parch- 
ment’ ed.) ‘They surprised me in the day of my 
calamity,’ RV ‘They caine npon me in the day of 
my calamity’); Job 3° ‘Why did the knees 
prevent me?’ (LXX twa rl 6¢ cujvrnody po ra 
yivata; Vulg. Quare exceptus genibus? Gen. ‘Why 
did the knees prevent me?’ RV ‘Why did the 
knees receive me?’); 3077 ‘The days of affliction 
rrevented me’ (LXX mpoédbacdy pe tyudpar rrwxlas, 

ule. prevenerunt me dics afflictionis, Cov. ‘The 
dayes of my trouble are come upon me,’ Dou. 
‘The dayes of affliction have prevented me,’ 
RV ‘ Days of affliction are come upon me’); Am 
9” «The evil shall not overtake nor prevent us’ 
(LXX od ph éyylon ode wh yévnrar ed’ yuds rd Kaxd, 
Vuly. non ventet super nos malum, Driver ‘come 
in front about us’); 1‘'Mac 6°" ‘Tf thou dost not 
prevent them quickly, they will do greater things 

*The UXX is different, rie avrsocriesres os xai vroues; St. 


Paul therefore ig nearer to the Heb. than to the LXX in Ro 1155 
Tis wpoldansy KUTH, Kai avTaTodelToITAs ATS ; 
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than these’ (éav wh mpoxaraddBy adrovs, Vulg. Niss 
preveneris eos, Cov. ‘If thou dost not prevent 
them,’ RV ‘If ye are not beforehand with them’) ; 
108 ‘What have we done that Alexander hath 
prevented us in making amity with the Jews to 
strenethen himself?’ (xpodp0axev quads, Vuly. 
occupavit nos, Cov. ‘hath prevented ns,’ RV ‘hath 
been beforchand with us’); 2 Mac 14° ‘ Knowing 
that he was notably prevented by Judas’ polic 
(S7e ryevvaiws urd rod dvdpds eorpartynra:, Vulg. 
fortiter se a viro preventum, Cov. ‘When he 
knewe that Machabeus had manfully prevented 
him,’ RV ‘When he became aware that he 
had been bravely defeated by the stratagem of 
Judas’). 


Take the following aa illustrations: 

Fuller, Zoly Warre, 214, ‘Waus he old? let him make the more 
speed, lest envious death should prevent him of this occasion of 
honour’; Iloly State, 164, ‘Expect not, but prevent their 
craving of thee’; Adams, xrposition upon 2nd Peter, 65, 
*Satan’s employment is prevented, when he finds thee well 
employed before he comes’; Knox, Works, iii, 310, ‘Peter was 
synckinye downe, and loked for no other thyny bnt present 
eat ane yet the hande of Christe prevented hym’; Milton, 

unnets— 


‘Doth God exact day-labour, light denied? 
I fondly ask. But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replics, God doth not need 
Either man’s work or hig own gifts,’ 


J. HASTINGS. 

PREY.—Prey, from Lat. preda, booty (perhaps 
from prie-hendo, to seize Bearcinaile throngh Old 
Fr. praie, preie, is now narrower in meaning than 
formerly, In AV it includes Looty or spoil. Web. 
words properly denoting a wild beast’s prey are 
(1) yD fereph, from AY to tear, to rend (the 
verb itself is tr. ‘prey’ in Ps 17" ‘Like as a 
lion that is greedy of his prey,’ 919d nion, AVin 
‘that desireth to ravin,’ Cheyne ‘longing to tear 
in pieces’), Tereph is tr. ‘prey’ in Gn 49°, Nu 23%4, 
Job 4!) 945 (RV meat’), Ps 764 104%! 1246 Is 5*¥ 
olf, zk 199-8 2225-27, Am 34, Nah Y12:18 31) This 
is also the proper meaning of (2) nnn hethepA (from 
[np] to seize), and it is so tr. in its only occurrence, 
Pr 23° ‘She also lieth in wait as for a prey,’ 
AVm ‘as a robber,’ which is the RV text, RVm 
‘as for a prey.’ Also (3) ty ‘ad (from my to 
attack ?), means ‘prey,’ and is so tr. in Gn 49”, 
Is 33", Zeph 38, its only occurrences (against the 
view of Hitzig and others that it is sy in this 
sense that appears in wy-sx of Is 9°, see Dill- 
mann, ad loc). And (4) ds ’okhel, which means 
‘food,’ is legitimately tr. “prey’ in Job 9°45 39%, 


But all the remaining words mean booty or spoil 
taken in war or snatched as one’s share. he 


chief word is 13 6az (from 2 to plunder, take 
as spoil; the verb itself is rendered ‘take for 
a prey’ in Dt 2% 37, Jos 8227 114, Est 3% gl, 
‘make a prey’ in zk 26"; and ‘prey upon’ in 
Jer 30%), A late form of baz, 732, is tr. ‘prey’ in 
Neh 44 (‘give them for a prey,’ RV ‘give them 
up to spoiling,’ Amer. RV ‘for a spoil’), Est 91-16 
(RV ‘spoil’), Dn 114 (so RV). The common word 
Sov shalal (from Soy to plunder, the Hithpolel is tr 
‘make oneself a prey’ in Is 69"), which over sixty 
times is ronderen ‘spoil,’ is tr? ‘prey’ in Jg 5% er 
84 5 (RV ‘spoil’), Is 10? (RV ‘spoil’), Jer 21° 38? 
3918 45° (so RV). ‘The only remaining word is 5ip*9 
nulkéah, which sim ply means something captured 
(from nap to take), which is given as ‘prey’ in AV 
and RV in Nu 3]! 12.26.27) Tg 49% 2: jn Nu 3152 
AV gives ‘ booty,’ RV ‘prey.’ 

For prey meaning booty ef. Merlin (in Early 
Eng. Text. Soc.), ii. 152, ‘So thei entred in to the 
londe, and toke many prayes, and brent townes 
and vilages, and distroyed all the contrees’; 
Chapman, Jliads, ii. 205~ 

*‘Oome, fly 


Home with our ships; leave this man here to perish 
with his preys’; 


carne opener 
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and Shaks. IJ Henry VJ. Iv. iv. 51— 


‘The rascal people, thirsting after prey, 
Join with the traitor, and they jointly swear 
To spoil the city and your royal court.’ 


the prophetic office may be due in this instance to 
the combination of two conceptions of the person 
of Sumuel: one of which thought of lim, us is the 
case for the most part in the story of his youth, ag 


J. HASTINGS. 
PRICE (from Lat. pretium, worth, value, through 
Old Fr. pris, prets) means in AV the worth of a 
person or thing in the widest sense, and not in 
money only. See especially Mt 13% ‘When he 
had eal one pearl of great price’ (va modvripov 
papyaplrnv), and 1 P 3* ‘the ornament of a meck 
and quiet spirit, Which is in the sight of God of 
great price’ (woduredés), Cf. Chaucer, Sir Zhopas, 
185, ‘Men speke of romances of prys’; He 134 
Tind, ‘Let wedlocke be had in pryce in all 
Bye 
‘he verb to price (spelt ‘ prise’) oceurs in Zcc 
118° A poodly price that T was prised at of them,’ 
Cf. Mt 27% Khem. ‘They tooke the thirtie pieces 
of silver, the price of the priced, whom they did 
price of the children of Israel.’ J, WASTINGS, 


priest ; whereas the other, which alone has sur- 
vived in the narratives relating to his later 
activity, thought of him as prophet. 

The root meaning of the word Ad6hén docs not 
appear to speak in favour of its being a desipna- 
tion of the ‘seer.’ Derived from a verb Adhan, 
probably equivalent in meaning to kivin ‘stand,’ 
kohén will be explained most suuply as ‘he that 
stands.’ In other instances, too, the expression 
‘stand (12y) before Jahwel’ is used of the priestly 
oflice, especinlly of the service at the altar which 
the pricst performs standing. This last, then, is 
verhaps what is referred to also in the name 
hahine which will then desienate the priest as 
olferer, or, since ‘stand before one’ is said of 
service in peneral, as servant of the deity. This 
reneral conception deserves the preference, becuse 
in ancient times it is not the offering of sacrifice 
but other functions that appear as the special 
duty of the priests. The sense of ‘servant’ is 
obtained for kéhén also by Hitzig (on Is 61'%), who 
connects the word with the Piel Athen (Is 61%= 
por ‘make ready’; elsewhere, indeed, Avhén is a 
derivative from Adhén [see Ewald, Leb. Sprache, 
§ 120e]), to which he assigns the sense ‘ purare, 
aptare, and then ministrare,’ 

The word hémdrim (c-ve>) is used in the OT only 
of heathen priests. It answers to the word 7103 
found in Aramaic inscriptions, Syr. kamrd * priest,’ 


PRICK.—See GOAD in vol. ii. 1945. 
PRIESTS AND LEVITES.— 


. The names kohkén and lewt. 
. The priesthood in the carliest times. 
. The priesthood from David to Josiah. 
. The priesthood according to Deuteronomy. 
. The priesthood from Josiah’s reform to the Exile. 
. The priesthood in Ezekiel’s State of the future. 
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[Throughout this article the abbreviation Gesch., when not 
preceded by an author's name, stands for Baudissin's Geschichte 
des alttest. Priesterthuins, Leipziy, 1889. Whenever a citation 
consists simply of an author’s name and the number of a page, 
the reference is to that work of his whose tithe will be found 
in the Literature at the end of the article.] 


1, THe NAMES KOUEN AND LEWf,—The nance 
for ‘priest’ in the OT is Adhén (775). The same 
word (]73) is met with in Phoenician inscriptions as 
the official name of the priest, as well as the 
feminine form na, The corresponding word in 
Arabic, :dhin, is employed to designate the sooth- 
sayer. It is Hs se quite conceivable that the 
priests of the Hebrews were originally soothsayers 
(Stade, GVJ, Bd. i., Berlin, 1887, p. 471; _ cf. 
Kuenen, De Godsdienst van Israél, Bd. i., Haarlem, 
1869, p. 101). ‘There are, certainly, no traces in 
the OT of ecstatic conditions on the part of the 
priests, but one of their most important functions 
in the earlier history of Israel was the giving of 
oracles by means of the lot. A reference to this is 
to be discovered in the Urim and Thummim which 
are described as still present in the dress of the 
high priest. But the Arabic usage is not decisive 
for the original meaning of the word kéhén; the 
sense borne by Adhin may be secondary, for the 
Arabs borrowed largely, in matters connected 
with the cultus, from the Israelites (so also Van 
Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, etc. p. 235f.). The ecstatic 
form of Pounedy, appears in the OT coupled with 
priestly functions cul in the story of the youth of 
Samuel, to whom God speaks in a revelation, while 
he is officiating as priest at the sanctuary (1S 
3"), This unusual coupling of the priestly and 


and hence in tl.c O'T 1s manifestly a word bor- 
rowed along with their idolatry from the Ara- 
nnwans, 

In Denteronomy the pricsts are called ‘ Levite 
priests? (ata oundn), a already in a very ancient 
nurative in the Bk. of Judges (chs. 17 f.) we find 
a * Levite’ (15) regarded as having a special call to 
pay functions. In Hike manner ie Jehovistic 

ook of the Pentateuch (JIS) contains a tradition, 
according to which Moses assigned priestly rights 
to the ‘sons of Levi’ (Ex $2°6" (whether 320% 
belonyed to the original Jehovistic book has, 
indeed, been doubted by Kuenen, De boeken des 
ouden verbonds?, Leiden, 188711, § 13, note 21]; 
cf, Jos 13'4-33 187, see Gesch. p. 100 f.). In the 
prophetical writings the name ‘ Levites’ occurs 
for the first time in the Bk. of Jeremiah (331% 
‘ Levite priests’ onpa- 043759), in a section which is 
wanting in the LXX, and is pretty certainly not 
the work of Jeremiah, but, judging from v.™, was 
srobably composed by an exile in Babylon. 

uring the Exile the term ‘ Levites’ is wit- 
nessed to by Ezekiel. But, in view of Jy 17f., 
there can be no doubt of the higher antiquity of 
the term, even apart from the passages cited 
above, regarding hich doubts have been expressed 
whether they belong to the pre- Deuteronomic 
elements of the Jehovistic Beale The Bk. of Dt 
yresupposes the name as generally current, and 
It 33, In which (vv.24) Levi is represented as 
holder of the priesthood, dates to all uppearance 
from a period prior to the Fall of Samaria. 

The view of the author of the Deuteronomic law 
(181), as well as that expressed in the Blessing of 
Moses (Dt 338!!), and in the tradition embodied in 
the ‘ Priestly Writing’ of the Pentateuch (also in 
Jos 13! 8 (JE ?)), is that the term ‘ Levites’ indi- 
cates that the priests Lelong to a tribe of Levi. 
The origin of this priestly designation and this 
tribal name is obscure. ‘The Blessing of Jacob, 
which as a whole is not earlier than the mon- 
archical period, presupposes a tribe of Levi without 
any allusion to its call to priestly functions (Gn 
49-7), On the other hand, the OT contains certain 
indications which appear to presuppose that the 
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word déwi was once reyarded as the oflicial name of 
the priest. In the Jchovistic book Aaron as dis- 
tinguished from Moses is called ‘the Levite’ (Ex 
414) although the two are conceived of as brothers, 
In this passage there is certainly no reason to 
pronounce (with Nowack, p. 99) the designation 
an interpolation introduced under the influence of 
the Priests’ Code, for such an influence would huve 
led to Anron’s being called, not ‘the Levite,’ but 
‘the priest.’ The Levite who figures in Jg 17f. 1s 
of the tribe of Judah, and hence, apparently, does 
not belong to a special tribe of Levi, unless per- 
haps he belonged to Judah merely as a settler, as 
appears to be the interpretation adopted in what 
should probably be prunuunced a gloss, namely, 
177 (cf., however, Gesch. p. 184f.). In any ease, it 
is conceivable that the word déwi was originally an 
official name, and only came afterwards to be 
treated as the patronymic for the particular family 
or guild which was considered to have been called 
to priestly service. At all events the coincidence 
of a tribal name with the priestly designation 
cannot be accidental, and accordingly one may 
not assume on the ground of Gn 49° that there 
was a tribe of Levi which afterwards disappeared, 
and that the Levitical priests have no connexion 
with it. 

If the word déwt was once an oflicial name, then 
it might be possible that a reminiscence of this 
original sense has survived in an explanation of 
the word found in the Priests’ Code (Nu 18* 4), 
although in itself this explanation is nothing more 
than a word-play. According to this passage, 
those who belong to the tribe of Levi are to 
attach themselves (yid/ded, nil) to Aaron, for 
the service of the tabernacle. The word ¢éw? is, 
as a matter of fact, probably to be derived from 
lawdh, ‘to twine, to attach oneself,’ and might 
perhaps be used to desiznate an escort ‘attaching 
itself,’ such as the troop that escorted the wander- 
ing sanctuary of the nomad period of Israel’s history 
(so Gesch, p. 73f., following others, especially de 
Lagarde). The word would thus be not strictly a 
designation of the priest, but of a body from which 
by preference the priests were chosen, Since a 
special body with a genealogical connexion had 
presumably to be conceived of as set apart for the 
above-named duty of escorting the ark, it might 
happen in the end that déwi was taken as the 
tribal name of this body, 

This explanation of the word déwi as an official 
name, finds, however, no certain support in the 
history that has como down to us, and it must 
always remain a difficulty to conceive of an 
alleged tribal name having originated from an 
official name, especially as in Gn 49 we have a 
view of the tribe of Levi presented in which there 
is no allusion to its being a priestly tribe. For 
this reason «also it is not likely that déwt is the 
name for foreigners, say Egyptians, who had 
‘attached’ themselves to the Hebrews (so, follow- 
ing others, Renan, Hist. du peuple ad Israél, 
vol. i., Paris, 1887, p. 149f., who makes Levi-=: 
inguilinus; see, further, on this point, Gesch. 
p. 70f.). Besides, the view that the Levites were 
originally non-Israelites is extremely improbable, 
for the reason that Moses, the deliverer of [srael, 
who is reckoned to the tribe of Levi, was certainly 
a@ Hebrew. Moreover, Levi, the father of the 
tribe, is represented as son of one of those two 
wives of Jacob whose birth was equal to his own, 
and who were his relations. Levi's descent then 
was regarded as a pure Hebrew one. Hence, 
taking everything into account, the more probable 
conclusion 1s that ldéwt was at first actually a 
tribal name, and only afterwards in a etary 
way came to be treated as the official name of the 
priests because these were chosen from this tribe. 
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It is not impossible that the tribal name Levt is 
connected with the name Lech (7x5) which is given 
as that of the mother of Levi (Wellhausen, 
Geschichte TIsracls |Prolegomena?], 1878, p. 149; 
Stade, ZAT7IV, 1881, p. 115f.), in which case 1t 
may remain an open question whether in Leah we 
are to find, with Stade (/.c., following Wetzstein), 
an animal name, ‘wild cow.’ The difticulty in- 
volved in the cireumstance that Gn 49° is 
acquainted with a tribe of Levi but does not 
represent it as a priestly one, is not to be obviated 
by the assumption that this passage relates to pre- 
Nesain conditions (so Van Hoonaciee Sacerdoce, 
etc. pp. 309, 311); for all the other sayings in the 
janie Blessing of Jacob have to do with the 
time when Israel was settled in Canaan, and even 
the scattering of Levi among Israel, spoken of in 
Gn 497, presupposes the settlement, There remains 
hardly any resource but to suppose that to the 
author of Gn 49°™ the want of a Levitical tribal 
territory presented itself so strongly as a punish- 
ment occasioned by the conduct of the father of 
the tribe, that he did not look beyond this penal 


condition of things to the honourable priestly 
vocation of the members of this tribe. What the 


conduct of the tribe had really been which occa- 
sioned the unfavourable judgment passed upon it, 
is a question we cannot answer. It is held by H. 
Guthe (Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Hreiburg 
1, B., 1899, p. 169 f.) that certain descendants of 
a HOTELL dowerless tribe of Levi had pro- 
cured maintenance for themselves by undertaking 
rriestly functions, and that in this way Levi 

ecame @ priestly appellation, But this view, 
which might otherwise be a possible one, can 
hardly be regarded with favour, because such a 
condition of things would not account for the 
relatively ancicnt tradition as to the relations of 
the tribe of Levi to the person of Moses (see 
below, § 2). 

The above is the result of a consideration of the 
OT data. But if it shonld be established that 
in the Minwan inscriptions the word dawwi’w is 
au term for ‘priest,’ and that this is connected 
with the OT déwit (fr. Hommel, A//7, London, 
1897, p. 278f.), it will be necessary after all to 
think of the latter as an official name, and that an 
ancient Semitic one (otherwise Van Hoonacker, 
Sacerdoce, etc. p. 312 1h). 

On béné ha-lewt and béné ha-léwviyyim (rare and 
Inte for the usual béné léw?), forms in which @éwi is 
treated as a gentilic name, see Ed. Kénig, ‘Syn- 
taktische Excurse zum AT,’ in SA, 1898, p. 537 ff. 

2. 'Pitk PRIESTHOOD IN THE KARLIEST TIMES, — 
As everywhere in the history of religion, there 
may be recoynized also in the beginning of Hebrew 


history a period when no special Dey class 
existed. Of course it is upon an artificially con- 
in the 


structed basis that the view presented 
‘Priestly Writing’ (P) of the Leite rests, 
according to which neither sanctuary nor sacrificial 
acts nor a priestly class had any existence before 
the Divine revelation piven through Moses. Even 
in the narratives of the Jehovistic book, relating 
to the pre-Mosaic period, there are scarcely to be 
discovered any reminiscences of the then condition 
of the cultus ; but these narratives will hardly be 
wrong in representing relations which still per- 
sisted at a later period, as the only ones present in 
the patriarchal period, as when they describe the 
head of the family in the patriarchal house as 
exercising the priestly function of offering sacrifice, 
Besides this, we have in the Jchovistic book a 
single mention, during the patriarchal period, of 
inquiring at an oracle (Gn 257), and also one 
reference to the giving of tithes (Gn 28°). Both 
these allusions imply the existence of a sanctuary 
with a priest in charge of it. Here the narrators 
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have momentarily forgotten the ancient situation 
which is assumed elsewhere, yet without expressly 
naming the priest on either occasion, ‘The author 
of the prologue of the Bk. of Job, again, intro- 
duces his hero, whom he conceives of as a 
shepherd Dene living in remote antiquity in the 
land of Uz, as offering sacrifices for his family 
(Job 15; cf, 42%, and contrast 12! kéhdnim). The 
story of Gn 141%, where Abraham is represented 
as giving tithes to Melchizedek the priest-king of 
Salem, is, in its present form, a glorification of 
the later priesthood of Salem, 2.¢. Jerusalem. 

According to a narrative contained in the Jeho- 
vistic book, Moses instituted a special priestly body 
when he set apart the ‘sons of Levi’ for this pur- 
pose (Ex 3276"), In the first instance, Moses him- 
self, according to this hook, performa the sacrificial 
act (Iéx 24%), In that descriptive narrative, which 
makes him receive the Divine revelations in the 
holy tent outside the camp to which the people 
went ‘to seek Jahweh’ (Ex 337"), the function of 
communicating oracles appears as a distinction 
conferred only upon Moses personally. But in this 
way he is clearly thought of as the presiding 
authority over the holy tent—in other words, as a 
priest, hoe Priestly Writing, on the other hand, 
makes Moses officiate as priest only upon the 
occasion of the instalment of the priests in their 
office (Kx 29); and from this point onwards, accord- 
in g to this source, Pusey functions are discharged 
only by Aaron and his sons, who are selected from 
the body of the tribe of Levi for this a et 
According to a prophetical discourse interpolated 
into the older text of the history of the youth of 
Samuel (18 27), God, during the bondage in 
Egypt, revealed Himself to the fathers’ louse of 
Eh, the priest of Shiloh, and chose this house out 
of all the tribes of Isracl, to be priests. Here too, 
then, without any mention indeed of Aaron or 
Levi, appears tlhe conception of an institution of 
the priesthood in the time of Moses. ‘his con- 
ception, in the form in which it here makes its 
appearance, cannot be of quite recent origin, since 
in opposition to the later claims of the Zadokite 
priesthood, which existed from the time of Solo- 
mon, it represents the Klidm, who were different 
from these, as the original legitimate priests. It 
is in itself quite credible that Moses, in his 
arrangements for the Israelitish nation and its 
cultus, made provision for the performance of 
religious service by a special budy, and it is a very 
plausible supposition that he who is represented 
as belonging like Aaron to the tribe of Levi, 
selected his own family for this office. Among 
the ancient Arabs as well, the priesthood was 
largely in possession of special families, which did 
not belong to the tribe amongst whom they exer- 
cised their office (Wellhausen, este, p. 130f.). 
Guthe (Geschichte, p. 21f.) opposes the view that 
Moses belonged to the tribe of Levi, and holds 
that the priestly tribe first originated in Canaan. 
This later origin, however, is difficult to prove, and 
along with it the objections fall, which are brought 
against a genealogical connexion between Moses 
and the priestly tribe. 

If léwt actually stood originally for the retinue 
of the sacred ark, only individuals from this body 
would have been priests proper. Apart from this, 
it is in any case not incredible that Moses should 
have destined his own family in the narrower 
sense to be priests, but that he should have chosen 
recisely the family of his brother Aaron is less 

ikely. Aaron, it 1s true, is not only represented 
in P as the father of the priests, but even in JE 
as ‘the Levite’ xa7’ éfoyiy (Ex 44), Yet he does 
not appear to be known to all the strata of this 
last book ; and in all the passages where mention 
is made of him he is a less individualized figure, 
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to which features from the later history are traus- 
ferred in a prefigurative way (Gesch. p. 199). It is 
not impossible that in his case we have to do with 
a personification, although no satisfactory explana- 
tion of his name ’Afhdron has yet been discovered. 
With ’drén the desiznation of the sacred ark (a 
combination proposed, following the lead of others, 
by Renan, /.c. p. 179), this name can hardly, in 
view of the different way in which it is written, 
have anything to do. 

In an ancient gloss to the narrative in the Bk. 
of Judges about the Levite who first on Mt, 
Ephraim and afterwards at Dan officiated as 
priest, this Levite, to whom the priesthood at Dan 
traced its descent duwn to ‘the carrying captive 
of the land’ (7.e. down to the overthrow of Ephraim 
in the Assyrian period), is described as a ‘son of 
Gershom the son of Moses’ (in Jg 188 Ménashshch 
is an alteration of the original Afdsheh). Here, 
then, Moses himself may be viewed as father of 
the priests in general. But all the sume it is 
dificult to understand the person of Aaron as a 
purely fictitious one, because there is no apparent 
reason why the priesthood should have exchanged 
the more glorious descent from the lawyiver for 
descent from a brother of his. Moses has been 
supposed to be referred to in Dt 338 as the repre- 
sentative, and then, presumably, as the father, of 
the priesthood ; but the context of this passage 
favours rather a reference,to Anron in this capacity 
(Gesch. p. 76), in harmony with which is the cir- 
cumstance that Dt 33 probably had its origin in 
Ephraim, and we find traces that it was in Ephraim 
that Aaron first came to be looked upon as father 
of the priests (see below, § 3, on the bull-worship of 
Aaron). 

If really from the time of Moses one special 
body was regarded as called to the priesthood, yet 
it is by no means the case that from that time it 
alone exercised priestly functions. Long after 
Moses, it is not contested that men of non-Levitical 
descent discharged the pricst’s office occasionally 
or even permanently. In the latter case the 
probably passed as adopted into the tribe of Levi, 
which accordingly we are not to think of as having 
originated in a purely genealogical way. Only, one 
can hardly, with Wellhausen, appeal in favour of 
this to what is said in Dt 33° about Levi’s having 
renounced his kinship. Seeing that in this pas- 
sage the denying of his sons is also spoken of, the 
reference must be understood not of the loosenin 
of connexion with a family, but of impartial officia 
action, without regard to family interests, in allu- 
sion to the narrative of Ex 3277-2 (Gesch. p. 77; 
Sellin, p. 110%; Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, etc. 
p. 133). As in Dt 83 the whole tribe of Levi 
appears as in possession of the priesthood, so 
shaw hers down to a late period no trace is to be 
found of a distinction between Levites and priests 


prope: 
o special weight is to be laid on the circum- 
stance that, according to the statement of one 
source of the Jehovistic book, Moses employed 
‘young men of the children of Israel’ to offer 
sacrifice (Ex 245; it is impossible that either here 
or in 1] 8 28-15 na‘ar, in its sense of ‘servant,’ can 
be a designation of the priest as the servant 
{‘ ministre } namely, of the cultus or of the people 
‘in the celebration of Divine worship’ (so Van 
Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, etc. p. 140f.]), for this 
happened prior to the appointment (recorded, in- 
deed, as it seems, by a different narrator) of the 
Levites to the priestly service (Ex 32%"), Asearly 
as the arrival at Sinai we read in Ex 19% ™ (g 
narrative in any case from another hand than 
32%2-) of priests (Gesch. P- 58 ff.) without being 
told whether these are to be thought of as Levites 
or not. It is mentioned in the Jehovistic book, as 
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an arrangement in foree all through the lifetime 
of Moses, that his attendant, Joshua, who is repre- 
sented as of non-Levitical descent (Nu 138, P), did 
not depart ont of the holy tent (Ex 334). The 
Ephraimite Micah, in the period of the Judges, 
appl as priest in his private sanctuary, first of 
all one of his sons (Jy 175). Gideon, of the tribe 
of Manasseh (Jg 6°65), and Manoah of the tribe of 
Dan (13'"), offer sacrifice with their own hands. 
Under Saul the [sraclites pour out the blood of the 
captured animals at the altar stone wilhont any 
priestly interposition (1S 148). At oa still later 
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period the non-priestly prophet Elijah sacrifices 


with his own hand (LIX 188). Wile tle sacred 


ark, in the course of its w anderings, taurried in the 


house of Abinadab, who was plainly no priest, it 
was served by his sons (18 74, 2S 6+; the emen- 
dation of Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, ete. p. 171, 18 
unwarranted), Of the ancient priestly prerogative 
of the father of the house, a relic was preserved 
down to the latest times of the Jewish cultus, 
in the slaughtering of the Paschal lamb by the 
father of the house without any priest taking part 
in the ceremony (Ex 12% P) vv.24 (JE), although 
it is true, at the same time, that the sacrificial 
character of the Paschal lamb had been obliterated. 

macrificing was, then, manifestly, in early times 
not the exclusive function of a priestly class. ‘The 
latter was certainly in existence. Vat even for 
admittance to this no special descent was requisite. 
Samuel, by birth an Ephraimite, yet, according to 
the representation contained in the history of his 
childhood, becomes, in fulfilment of a vow of his 
mother, a servant of Jalweh, clothed with the 
priestly ephod, at the sanctuary at Shiloh (1S 1% 
278), The fact that Sainuel becomes a priest in 
consequence of a vow, shows that he was not one by 
descent ; and the representation of the Chronicler 
(1 Ch 6'* 38), according to which he is a Levite, is 
not, with Van Hoonacker (Sucerdoce, ete. p. 265 f.) 
and Girdlestone (‘To what tribe did Samuel be- 
long?’ in Larpositor, Nov. 1899, pp. 385-388), to be 
juettied, as if Samuel were a Levite from Ephraim. 
n the descriptions of Samuel's later life he appears 
not as a priest, but as one who, in the extraordi- 
nary capacity of shophet and nab’, presents the 
offerings of the peo te (15 7 16°). A priestly 
class is presu are by the oldest collection of 
laws, the eecnlen Book of the Covenant (Fix 223), 
and yet, in an enactment later prefixed to this, the 
general right to sacrifice is assumed in the demand 
made of the Israelites as a whole: ‘An altar of 
earth thou shalt make nnto me, and shalt snerifice 
thereon thy burnt-offerings and thy shélendm- 
offerings’ (Kx 20%), When, on the other hand, in 
the Jehovistic book the people of Tsrael is called 
‘a kingdom of priests’ (I2x 19°), this is certainly to 
be understood not of the actual exercise of priestly 
rights, but in a transferred sense as meaning that 
the whole of Isracl stands in a priestly relation to 
God, 

Where a professional priest was not available, 
young men appear to have, by preference, replaced 
the father of the house in the exercise of his 
priestly. function, or even to have acted as priests 
or a larger body. Of Moses we found it recorded 
that he appointed young men to offer sacrifice. 
The Kphrannite Micah installs one of his sons as 
priest. Certain traces appear to point to a prefer- 
ence at one time for making firstborn sons priests, 
or even to indicate that in earlier times the whole 
of the firstborn sons were regarded as destined for 
holy service—an idea which certainly can hardly 
at any time have been strictly carried out in 
practice, ‘The circumstance that Samuel, accord- 
ing to the story of his childhood, was a firstborn 
son, is of no importance, because it was not as 
such that he was set apart for priestly functions, 
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but in consequence of a vow of his mother. But 
in the ancient code, the Book of the Covenant 
(Ex 22 (Eng. *]), the demand is made that the 
firstborn son be given to Jahweh. The spirit of 
this book, whether it belongs to the time of the 
Judges or to the earlier monarchical period, appears 
to exelude the interpretation that the firsthorn is 
to be offered in sacrifice to the deity; and then 
there remains scarcely any other possibility except 
to understand the ‘giving’ to mean consecration 
to holy service (Gesch. p. 551%; Smend, Alétest, 
Keligionsgeschichte’, Mreiburg i. B., 1899, p, 282f., 
note 3; ch Kamphausen, Das Verhitlinis des 
Menschenopfers zur israel. Religion, Bonn, 1896, 
». 66). In the Priestly Writing it is said of the 
Ven that they are ‘given’ to Jahwch (Nu 88), 
and even the consecration of Samuel is described 
by the term ‘given’ (1S 1%), 

In spite of this freedom in the matter of sacri- 
fetal arrangements, from carly times it was con- 
sidered an advantage in the regular and constant 
service of a sanctuary to have a ‘ Levite’ for priest. 
When one of these happens to pass the sanctuary 
of Micah the Iphraimite, the latter gives the 
preference to him as priest over his own son (Jg¢ 
17**); and the Danites who wish to establish for 
themselves a new sanctuary in their new home, do 
not let the opportunity slip to obtain by force the 
services of this sume Levite {(18™"), Even if 
in the time of Moses a single family amongst the 
Levites had possession of the priesthood proper, 
in subsequent times, at all events, this was viewed 
not as their exclusive privilege, but as that of the 
Levitesin general, Nevertheless, the term ‘Levite’ 
nowhere ocenrs as the exact equivalent of ‘priest,’ 
a circumstance which is not without importance 
in its bearing npon the origin of the term. The 
above-named Micah the Ephraimite is represented 
as saying, *‘he Levite has becoine my priest’ (Jy 
17"), 

As to the instalment in the priestly office, even 
that ancient narrative in the Bk. of Judges 
mecutions certain formalities which in a modified 
form are retained in the later ceremonial Jaw of 
the Pentatench. Micah ‘fills the hand’ of one 
of his sons, so that he becomes his priest (Jg 
17°), Ie does precisely the same thing afterwards 
to the Levite (v.!2). Wherein this ‘filling of the 
hand? consisted is not clear. It has been suggested 
that if means the handing over of the earnest 
money (Vatke, Wellhansen), which appears to be 
favoured by the fact that the Levite who renders 
priestly services to Micah certainly speaks of lhim- 
self as ‘lured? by the latter (Jg¢ 184). This hiring, 
however, need not refer to a sum of money paid 
down, but may consist in the arrangement about 
an annual salary, clothing, and maintenance (17), 
It is not at all likely that Mieah hired his own 
son wilh « piece of earnest money, and in any 
case the narrator in the Jehovistie book (Ex 32”) 
was not thinking of earnest money when he makes 
Moses say to the sons of Levi themselves: ‘Fill 
your hands to-day for Jahweh.’ Still less likely 
is it that the expression ‘fill the hand’ refers to 
the handing over of the arrows which are alleged 
to have been used in giving the priestly oracle 
(Sellin, p. 118f.). This interpretation is based 
upon Ex 32°, where, however, Ny ahweh standing 
Se cannot mean ‘on behalf of Jahweh’ (se. take 
hold of the arrows), but shows that ‘fill your hand? 
refers in some way to a consecration to Jahweh, an 
instalment into service related to Him (still an- 
other interpretation of the ‘filling the hand’ in 
Ex 32” is adopted by Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, 
etc. p. 135). In the Priestly Writing the ex. 
pression ‘fill the hand’ is retained in speaking 
of instalment into the priestly office (Ex 28% a/.), 
and the term ‘ fill-olfering’ (milli’tm, Ex 29% al.) 
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is used of the offering which was presented at the 
consecration of Aaron and his sons to the priestly 
office. This offering has the characteristic rite 
that Moses places certain portions of the sacrificial 
animal upon the hands of Aaron and his sons—in 
other words, fills the hands of those about to be 
consecrated with these portions of the sacrifice. 
What are specified are the parts of the animal 
which in sacrifice were burned upon the altar or 
which fell to the priests. The consecration cere- 
mony was meant thus to express that the priest is 
empowered to lay these pieces upon the altar, or, 
as the case may be, to take them for himself. 
Accordingly, it is, to say the least, not improbable 
that the expression ‘fill the hand,’ used of installa- 
tion in the priestly office, had in view from the 
first such a handing over of sacrificial portions as 
pointed to the priestly functions (Cesch. p. 183 f.; 
s0 also Weinel, art. ‘nvd und scine Derivate,’ in 
ZATW xviii. [1898] p. 61). Such a solemn intro- 
duction to office elie well be employed even by 
the layman Micah in the case of the Levite, as of 
one who was not installed by him as a priest in 
general but as his own priest (otherwise Nowack, 
p21). 

But it may be, further, that the expression 
‘fill the hand’ had not originally a special refer- 
ence to introduction to the priestly office, for in 
Assyrian the corresponding kdatd madid has the 
general sense of ‘give, appoint, enfeoll, present’ 
(Nowack, p. 120f., following Halévy; cf. on the 
Assyrian expression, rd. Delitzsch, Assyr. JIand- 
worterd, s.v, 85D, p. 409). Even if the above was 
the original sense of the Hebrew expression, it was 
no longer understood in Ex 32”, 

In early times the pest even when he was a 
young man, was called by the title of honour, 
‘father’ (Jg 17 18"), The priests who served at 
any of the sanctuaries of ancient Israel were 
marked outwardly by the linen ephod they wore 
(1S 2'3), They hved, as we learn in the case of 
Eli and Samuel, in the sanctuary (1S 3%), There 
they offered the sacrifices on the altar, a work in 
which at the more frequented places of worship 
they were assisted by servants (1S 23% 35), Portions 
of the offerings presented were assigned them for 
their maintenance (18 2"); whether these were 
definitely fixed (Gesch. p. 208, and against this 
Nowack, p. 125), or were left to the pleasure of 
the offercr, can scarcely be determined.* At the 

rivate sanctuaries, as we are told of Micah the 
phraimite, the owner of the sanctuary paid his 
pret a salary and nap lice his clothing and his 
ood (Jg 17°), While the offering of sacrifice was 
in early times open to others as well as to the 
priests, it is only of professional priests that it is 
recorded that they gave oracles. Micah’s Levite 
consults God at the request of others (Jg 18°; on 
the giving of oracles ie the priests among the 
ancient Arabs, see Wellhausen, Reste4, p. 131 ff.). 

As would ie from what we hear of Ahijah 
(Ahimelech) the descendant of Eli (18 14%), and 
his son Ebiathar (ABIATHAR) the priest of Nob 
(1 S 238), it was only the chief priest of a considerable 
sanctuary who had another ephod different from the 
linen one, by means of which he gave oracles (1S 
1418., where for ’drén read "iphid. In this must 
have been kept the oracle-lots, the prototype 
of the Urim (cf. 1S 28°) and Thummim of the 
later high priest. In the Blessing of Moses (Dt 
33°), Thummim and Urim are thought of as the 
special dower of Levi, and probably more specifi- 
cally as that of Aaron. The name thummim, 

* We find traces that among the Phonicians and the Baby- 
lonians, as was doubtless the case with all highl Be cies 
cults, the priests had their allowance from the offerings (see 
F. O. Movers, Dae Opferweaen der Karthager, Commentar zur 


Opfertafel von Marsetile, Phénizische Texte, Theil {i., Breslau, 
1847, pp. 118, 126 ff.). 


‘right,’ points to the fact that the giving of 
priestly oracles originally served mainly the 
interests of the administration of justice, which 
was in the last resort the task of the priests. In 
order to decide a difficult lawsuit the parties are 
required by the Book of the Covenant to appear 
‘before God’ (Ex 22%), ze. to appeal to a decision 
by the priestly lot. The same place which bears 
the name Kddésh, ‘sanctuary,’ 1s called also ‘din- 
mishpdt, ‘well of decision’ (Gn 14’). 

In the administration of justice, but no doubt 
also in the indication of what was ritually proper, 
and in general of what was well-pleasing to the 
deity, will thus have consisted the térdah, ‘ instruc- 
tion’ or ‘direction’ (see LAW IN OT, vol. ili. P- 64°), 
which from ancient times appears as the duty of 
the priests (Dt 33). It has been suggested that 
the root-word (Aérdh) in this notion of ‘instructing’ 
should be traced back to the casting of the sacred 
lots. But this is scarcely probable in view of the 
use of ¢érd/ also for the teaching of the prophets, 
which has nothing to do with oracles obtained by 
lot. Rather had Adrdh, which is used of shooting 
arrows (1S 20 a/.), the meaning of ‘aim at some- 
thing,’ and then ‘lead to a goal,’ ‘ point out some- 
thing’ (Gn 46°), ‘instruct’ (Gesch. p. 207, note 1), 

When they scttled in Canaan, the Israclites had 
taken over the sacred places of the Canaanites and 
set up the worship of Jahweh at them. ‘These 
sanctuaries did not all enjoy the services of a 
Levitical priest, as we see from the fact that a son 
of Micah the Ephraimite acted as priest. The 
numbers of the Levites were probably insufficient 
to meet the needs of such service. ‘They will have 
settled only at the more important sanctuaries. 
A reminiscence of this is preserved in the Priestly 
Writing of the Hexateuch, which conceives of 
specially appointcd Levitical or priestly cities. 
Some of the names of cities specified in this con- 
nexion clearly point to ancient places of worship 
(cf. below, § 8, f end, and g). 

The most important sanctuary in the time of 
the Judges was the temple at Shiloh, whose annual 
festivals were resorted to by a wide circle of 
worshippers. There officiated Eli and his hvuuse, 
which traced back its priestly rights to the time 
of the Exodus from Eeypt (1S 2%), and thus at all 
events belonged to the category of the Levites. 
it may be that the house of Eli also laid claim to 
descent from the priestly brother of Moses, namely 
Aaron; so at least the matter was viewed by 
those in later times who traced the descent of the 
lide to Ithamar a son of Aaron (1 Ch 24°), 
But it may be also, as we have seen, that originally 
the priest of the Exodus, and even the ancestor of 
the house of Eli was held to be Moses himself, for 
whom his brother might come to be substituted 
only in after-times (Wellhausen, Prolegomena', 
p. 146f.). In the history of the childhood of 
Samuel, Eli is introduced abruptly (1S 1°); a pas- 
sage Stung the way for the mention of him must 
have yeah ost, and in this his genealogy was prob- 
ably given. Eli, as no doubt was the case 
equally with the head of the family elscwhere, 
held the position of chief priest in the temple, as 
may be gathered from the relation to him of 
Samuel and of his own sons, Eli’s sons perished 
in the wars with the Philistines, and with them 
probably also the sanctuary of Shiloh, which is 
never aiterwards mentioned as existing (1 S 4"*-), 
The house of Eli was not, however, completely 
extinguished ; a great-grandson of his, Ahijah the 
son of Ahitub, the son of Phinehas, the son of Eli, 
bore the ephod in the time of Saul (1 S 14%). He is 
evidently identical with the son of Ahitub whom 
another source calls Ahimelech. This Ahimelech, 
apparently as chief priest, had his residence, along 
with his fathers’ house, at Nob (1S 213% 2994), 
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the ‘city of the priests’ (22). Here then it would 
appear that the ancient priestly family of the 
Exodus gathered itself together after the downfall 
of Shiloh. Renan (//istotre, i. 420, note 1) finds 
difficulty in the identification of Ahijah with 
Ahimelech, because the priests of Nob can, he 
thinks, hardly have belonged to the family of the 
priests of Shiloh. But why not, and why should 
it be necessary to impute an error to 1 Kh 2%”, where 
Ebiathar (Ahimelech’s son) is reckoned to the 
house of Eli?) There was similarly at Dan a 
Levitical priesthood which traced its descent to 
the before-mentioned Levite of Micah the Eph- 
raimite, and consequently to Moses (Jg 18°). 

3. ‘THE PRIESTHOOD FROM DAVID ‘TO JOSIAH.— 
When David had acquired for his capital the 
Jebusite citadel, he conferred upon it the distine- 
tion of transferring the sacred ark to the summit 
of its hill, the threshing-floor of Araunah the 
Jebusite. Ty this act he established a royal 
sanctuary of which the king was the proprietor, 
in the same sense in which the private person 
Micah was the owner of the sanctuary set up by 
him, David and, subsequently to the building of 
the temple by Solomon on Mt. Zion, his suc- 
cessors assumed a kind of chief priestly position 
at the sanctuary of Jerusalem.* David presented 
offerings, manifestly discharging priestly functions 
in person, for it is said that he ‘made an end of 
offering’ (2 SG"); he pronounced the liturgical 
blessing: (v.28), and danced in the priestly garb, the 
linen ephod, before the ark of the covenant (v."), 
Of Solomon, too, it is recorded that, at the dedica- 
tion of the temple, he offered sacrifice (1 KK 8° &), 
and that three times in the yeur he offered burnt- 
offerings, and peace-offerings and ‘sweet smoke’ 
(1 K 9%), There is no mention of priests on this 
occasion; their presence may, however, be taken 
for granted as self-evident, for, of course, Solomon 
could not, without help of some kind, have over- 
taken all the dedicatory oflerings. From the 
above statements, then, it is not clear to what 
extent Solomon in his offering discharged priestly 
functions in person. But it is difficult to suppose 
him to have acted in this matter differently from 
David, In any case the blessing which, standing by 
the altar, he pronounced upon the people (1 K 8°) is 
a priestly act. Of the first king of the Northern 
kingdom, Jeroboam, we are expressly told that he 
ascended the altar of Bethel and made the offering 
(1K 12%), although he too had priests at his 
command (v.#), The position of the kings of the 
Northern kingdom in relation to its chicf sanctuary 
at Bethel will have been practically the same as 
that of the kings of Judah to the temple at 
Jerusalem, Under Jeroboam U. Amaziah the 
priest at Bethel speaks of the sanctuary there as 
a royal one (Am 7%); Amaziah, that is to say, 
officiated under the king’s commission. Of one of 
the later kings of Judah, Ahaz, it is expressly re- 
corded that he ascended the temple altar, kindled 
the offering, poured out the drink-offering, and 
sprinkled the altar with the sacrificial blood (2 K 
16), Consequently it is at least not an incorrect 
condition of things that is presupposed in Chronicles 
when we are told how Uzziah, the second prede- 
cessor of Ahaz, offered incense upon the altar of 
incense (2 Ch 267"), All that belongs to the later 
standpoint of the Chronicler is the notion that this 
offering by the king in person was an illegitimate 
cncroachment upon the priestly privileges, and that 
Uzziah was on that account punished with leprosy ; 
perhaps also the assuinption of a special altar for 
incense bespeaks a later viewpoint. 

At least the earliest kings Jooked upon the 

* Among the Assyrians ag well the king was at the same time 


the chicf priest (see Alf. Jeremias, Die Lab.-assyr. Vorstellungen 
vem Leben nach dem Tode, Leipzig, 1887, p. 97, note 1). 
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Jerusalemite priests as subordinate officials whom 
they could appoint and depose. From the massacre 
which Saul perpetrated amongst the priests at 
Nob who held with David (1 S 22!°*), none escaped 
of the family of Eli but Ebiathar, who fled for 
refuge to David, carrying with him the oracle- 
ephod (1S 22% 23°), He was installed by David 
as priest in attendance on the sacred ark on Mt. 
Zion. Along with him Zadok is named as David's 
priest (2S 8, where read ‘Ebiathar son of 
Ahimelech’) Both have their sons at their side 
as priests (28 1578), Ebiathar must have held 
the higher rank of the two, for we are told in 
LK 2 that Solomon, after deposing Ebiathar, 
gave his post to Zadok. Tbiathar, with his son 
Jonathan, had taken the side of Adonijah when 
the latter conspired against his father David (1 Ix 
1%. Gr) By command of David, Zadok anointed 
Solomon king (1K 1°), and Ebiathar was 
banished. He retired to his landed property at 
Anathoth (1 KC 27%), where in the time of Jere- 
iniah we still find a priestly family settled, to 
which Jeremiah himself belonged (Jer lL) 325"), 
Accordingly Jeremiah was probably a descendant 
of Ibiathar, and thus of the ancient priestly 
family which dated its possession of the dignity 
from the time of the Exodus (see above, § 2). 

The house of Zadok continued in possession of 
the Jerusalemite priesthood. This we know from 
the exilian prophet Ezekiel, who constantly speaks 
of the Jerusalemite priests as ‘the sons of Zadok.’ 
What was Zadok’s descent is not clearly to be 
seen, This much only is plain, that he did not 
belong, like Ebiathar, to the old-privileged phen y 
family, for a prophecy, put into the mouth of an 
unnamed man of Godin the time of Eli, announces 
that God, after He had chosen in Egypt the 
fathers’ honse of Eli for the priesthood, had now 
rejected this honse, and cul appoint for Him- 
self a trustworthy priest who should walk after 
Juhweh’s heart and mind, for whom Jahweh would 
build an enduring house, and whe showd walk 
before Jahwelh’s anointed for ever (1S 2°77), This 
prophecy is in 1 K 2*7 understood of the installa- 
tion of Zadok in the Jerusalemite priesthood, and 
was certainly so intended from the first, for—the 
only other conceivable supposition—to refer it to 
the priestly Samuel will not answer, seeing that 
Samuel is never represented as a king's priest. 
Thus, then, Zadok did not belone to the family or 
the fathers’ house of Eli, and consequently not to 
the ancient priesthood. Zadok cannot, therefore, 
as Poels pun Loee have really belonged, although, 
to be sure, later generations represented him as 
belonging, to an ancient Aaronite family, namely 
that of the Klcazarites. This family, according 
to Poels, had discharged the are duties at 
Nob, and when the national sunctuary was trans- 
ferred to Jernsalem, Zadok came from Nob to the 
capital (so, already, essentially, Movers, /ritische 
Untersuchungen uber die biblische Chronik, Bonn, 
1834, p. 2041., according to whom Zadok was at 
first chief priest in the Mosaic tabernacle at Gibeon 
(which Poels identifies with the sanctuary of Nob)). 
{t is maintained by Van Hoonacker (Sucerdoce, etc. 
p. 16811.) that according to 1S 2%? the house of Eli 
was chosen ‘non pas isolément,’ but, together with 
others, as one Beculer family of the priesthood 
which included a plurality of families; but this 
notion 1s read into the text. Zadok is called the 
son of Ahitub (2S 8!) In the state of the case 
just described, we are not to think of this Ahitub 
as the same as the grandson of Eli (1S 14°), 
The above-cited oracle of the man of God gives 
undoubtedly the correct account of Zadok, for in 
later times, when the sons of Zadok had exclusive 
possession of the priesthood, men would not have 
attributed to them a prestige as priests less lofty 
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in its origin than that of the Elidw who had now 
fallen into the background. Under these cireum- 
stances it may be doubted whether Zadok was a 
Levite at all. No certain decision can be pro- 
nounced, because we do not know how Ete 18 
included in the expression ‘ fathers’ house’ of Eli 
in the above oracle. If it means the same thing 
as ‘sons of Levi,’ then Zadok was no Levite; but 
it may be intended in a narrower sense, perhaps, 
to mean the house of Aaron. Since even prior 
to the time of David, as we saw from the story 
of the Levite of Micah the KEphraimite, it was 
considered desirable to have a Levite for priest, 
David is unlikely to have overlooked this advan- 
tage in the selection of Zadok, who primarily was 
his priest. Subsequent generations nataeally did 
full honour to the genealogy of Zadok, whose 
descent was traced back to a son of Aaron, nay, 
to his eldest son Eleazar (1 Ch 24%), In the cireum- 
stance that the later writers made the Elidw to be 
descended from another son of Aaron, namely 
Ithamar(1Ch, é.c.), there is preserved a reminiscence 
of the difference in the descent of the two priestly 
families, 

The descendants of Ebiathar, when expelled 
from the irish leod at Jerusalem, are hardly likely 
to have all remained settled at Anathoth. Prob- 
ably a portion of them found employment at the 
sanctuaries of the Northern npecin where they 
took part in the official worship of Jahweh under 
the figure of a bull. In this way we may explain 
the narrative in the Jehovistic book, which attri- 
butes to Aaron a part in bull-worship, Ex 32! 
(Gesch. p. 199; so previously Th. Nildeke, Unter- 
suchungen zur Kriuik des AZ’, Kiel, 1869, p. 55, 
note), At all events the Northern kingdom too 
had an organized priestly body, as may be gathered 
from the story that, after the downfall of Samaria, 
a priest from amongst the exiles was sent back to 
Ephraim, to instruct the inhabitants of the land 
in the worship of the god of the land, t.e. Jahweh 
(2.40 172/%), 

Besides Ebiathar and Zadok and the son of Ebi- 
athar and the son of Zadok, there is mention of 
another otherwise unknown ‘Ira as priest under 
David (28 20%), According to the traditional 
text he wasa Jairite, i.e. belonyed to a Gileadite 
family, and was consequently no Levite; but 
perhaps the statement should be emended to the 
effect that he was a Jattirite, i.e. belonged to the 
priestly city Jattir in Judah (so (following ‘Thenius, 
ad loc.] Gesch. P. 192, and Lohr, ad doc.), in which 
case the possibility is not excluded that he was a 
Levite. In addition to him, David’s own sons are 
called in 2S8'%kohdnim. In itself there is sede 
impossible in the view that David appointe 
members of his own non-Levitical family to be 
actual priests, for we see from the picture of 
Samuel as a priest that at that time and probably 
for long afterwards the priestly status was not at 
al) bound up with a special descent. But, on the 
other hand, against understanding kohdnim in the 
literal sense, when eppled to David’s sons (as is 
done by Lohr and H. P. Smith, ad Jloc.), is the 
circumstance that just immediately before (v.?”) 
the priests of David, namely Zadok and Ebiathar, 
have been already enumerated amongst the other 
court officials. ence it is per epe probable rather 
that the sons of David only bore the title of 
kéhinim in the same way as, in the time of 
Solomon, we find Zabud, a son of Nathan (prob- 
ably the son of David), called ‘kdéhén, friend of 
the king’ (1 K 45[Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, ete. 
P 280f., and Benzinger, ad /oc., following B and 

uc. of the LXX, strike out the j75; but Kittel, 
ad loc., defends its genuineness]), where 1n any case 
‘friend’ is a title. But 4dhén can scarcely be the 
title of a court official in the sense of ‘ representa- 


tive,’ scilicet, of the king (so Klostermann, ad lcc., 
who reads 2S 838 koéhdné ha-melekh). As little 
justification is there for giving up the statement 
in Samuel in favour of the different expression of 
the Chronicler (1 Ch 187), as is done by an Hoon- 
acker, Sacerdoce, ete. p. 275f. Hitzig’s emenda- 
tion of kéhdnim to sdkhénim, ‘administrators’ (Is 
2215) which is adopted afresh by Cheyne, rests 
upon the correct impression that from the context 
it must be a court office that is in view, and the 
emendation is not demonstrably wrong. Yet it 
would be surprising if in two passages copyists 
erroneously introduced the word AoAén in a context 
where this word must have struck them as strange. 
Perhaps, then, kohén is in both instances the 
original reading after all. Such a title as kéhén 
may be an initation of the Pheenicians, amongst 
whom members of the royal house were often 
invested with priestly offices (so Movers, and 
similarly Ewald; see Gesch. p. 191 f., and cf., 
further, Driver on 2S 838, who is not quite decided 
as to the sense of AéAcinim in this passage, although 
he believes that it means priests of some kind). 

Although the Judzan kings always reserved for 
themselves a kind of chief priestly position, yet in 
view of the importance of the temple at Jerusalem 
as the central sanctuary, and the considerable 
number of priests which such a sanctuary pre- 
supposes, it is hardly possible to avoid supposing 
that amongst the Jerusalemite priests there was 
one who claimed the first place, as had already 
been done at Shiloh by the head of the priestly 
family. The priest who evidently claimed this 
first place is in the Books of Kings called for the 
most part simply ‘the kohén’; so Jehoiada (2 K 
11% adé.), Uaioe (162 35!) and Hilkiah (22'° a?.). 
The same title is given in Js 8? to Uriah, and in 
Jer 29° to Jehoiada.* Along with this we have 
once in Kings (2 K 25!8=Jer 524) the term ‘head. 
priest’ (kohen ha-ro’sh) applied to Seraiah. This 
title in this instance (differently in 28 157 where 
we should read ha-kéhen hdé-ro’sh) is certainly not 
due to later insertion (Nowack, p. 107, note 1), for 
in that case the designation ‘high priest,’ sanctioned 
by the Priests’ Code of the Pentatench, would 
have been employed. The title ‘ head-priest,’ 
found nowhere else except in Ezr 7° and in Chron- 
icles, where it occurs along with ‘high priest,’ is 
certainly, for the very reason that it is not found 
in the Priests’ Code, derived froin earlier antiquity. 
On the other hand, it is possible that the title b 
which the later high priest is distinguished, 
namely ha-kéhen ha-gdddél, which is once applied 
to Jehoiada (2 K 12") and thrice to Hilkiah (22* 
23*), is due to antedating of this title on the part of 
the redactor of Kings who wrote during the Exile, 
or it may even be a later insertion, e Deutero- 
nomic law uses the simple title ‘the kdhén’ to 
designate the chief priest. 

The dignity and influence of the chief priest of 
Jerusalem must even in early times have been 

reat. This comes out especially in the command- 
ing role which, about the middle of the 9th cent. 
B.C., was played by the chicf priest Jehoiada in 
connexion with the overthrow of queen Athaliah 
and the proclamation of her grandson Joash as 
king, in whose name Jehoiada at first directed 
the government (2 K 11" 125). The authority 


* It may, indeed, be doubted whether in Jeremiah the refer- 
ence is to the same Jehoiada, who was chief priest under Joash, 
Renan (fiat. ii. [1889] 823, note) and Van Hoonacker (Sacerdoce, 
eto. R: 168 f.) contest it; but see Hitzig and Graf on Jer 29%, 

¢t Tradition furnishes no warrant for reconstructing the 
history with Renan (//isé. ii. 323, 409, note 1), who introduces, 
alongside of Jehoinda the priest, in 2 K 114, an officer of the 
guard of the same name. No priest, it is true, had the right to 
summon the army, but the priest Jehoiada could act in accord 
with the chiefs of the army. That the latter allowed them. 
selves to be led by him is an indication of the respect paid to 
hie position. 
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of the chief priest, however, scarcely extended, 
as a rule, beyond the sphere of the temple at 
Jerusalem, besides which there continued to 
exist even in Judah other places of worship 
with their own pricsts, down to the time of 
Josiah’s reformation. Yet the prediction above 
referred to regarding the downfall of El’s house 
represents the survivors of this house as begging 
of the reyal priest to put them into one of the 
iriests’ offices that they might obtain a morsel of 
Vee (QS 2%), This may indicate that the chief 
priest of Jerusalem, so long as the existence of 
the smaller sanctnaries of Judah was not opposed 
in the interest of the temple at Jerusalem, exer- 
cised a certain supremacy over these, and made 
appointments to their staff of priests. It can 
scarcely be that we are to think of reception of 
the Klidi into priestly oflices at Jerusalem, where 
the Zadokites would be very slow to suffer the in- 
trusion of strangers. 

Alongside of the head-priest Seraiah there is 
mention in 2K 258 (Jer 52%) of Zephaniah as 
kohén mishneh (kéhén ha-mishnech), lit. ‘priest of 
the repetition,’ ae. probably representative of the 
head-priest. The same tithe occurs in 2 KC 23%, 
where, instead of the plural kohdné ha-mishneh, 
the singular is to be read with the Targuin, since 
a plurality of ‘priests of the second rank,’ beside 
the high priest, who is here named, and the keepers 
of the threshold, would come in strangely when 
there has been no mention of priests of the first 
rank (it is therefore not permissible, with Van 
Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, ete. p. 162, to find in the 
kohdné ha-mishneh the Levites of the Priestly 
Writing), The Zephaniah in question appears in 
Jer 29"! as principal overseer of the police arrange- 
ments in the temple. The keepers of the thresh- 
old (shémré ha-saph) are also named in 2 K 25'8 
(Jer 524) along with the head-priest and the 
‘second’ priest; according to this passage the 
keepers of the threshold were three in number. 
Plainly we must think here of a fairly exalted 
priestly oftice, different from the humbler station 
of the post-exilian doorkeepers (sho drim), of whom 
there were a great many (2 Ch 34" confuses these 
with the keepers of the threshold who are reckoned 
aniong the Levites), ‘The keepers of the thresh- 
old already appear in the time of Joash (2 K 12!) 
as having to guard the entrance to the inner 
fore-court with the altar of burnt-ollering.  <Ac- 
cording to this same passayve as well as 2 K 22s, 
one of the duties of the keepers of the threshold was 
to collect the people’s contributions to the temple. 
We must suppose that other priests or temple 
attendants were at their command in the discharge 
of their duties, which could scarcely have been 
overtaken by only three persons. Beyond all 
doubt we have in the keepers of the threshold to 
do with an actual pre-exillan priestly oflice, for it 
is an oflice which is unknown in later times, 

According to 2 I< 197([8 37%), the priestly body was 
arranged in groups as early as the time of Hezekiah, 
for here we read of ‘elders of the priests,’ who can 
be nothing else than chiefs of groups. 

In only a few passages, apart from Chronicles, 
where post-exilian relations are every where trans- 
ferred to earlier times, are Levites named during 
the monarchical period. Tn 1S 6" and 2S 15% 
they appear as bearers of the ark of Jahweh, just 
as in the Priestly Writing and in Deuteronomy. 
The first of these passages, where the Levites 
make their apnecorance quite abruptly, is mani- 
festly interpolated. On the other hand, in the 
second passuge the Levites, who are found here 
in the retinue of the priest. Zadok, are not out of 
place; but it must be confessed that the text of 
the whole passage is corrupt, and on this account 
doubt is here ayain cast upon the presence of the 
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Levites. In Kinys there is only a single mention 
of Levites, namely in 1 K 8**. Llere they are 
clearly thrust into the text by means of a later 
interpolation (the close of v.4 is found in the LAX 
only in A), for it is said first of all that priests 
fake up the ark, the tent of meeting and its 
vessels, and only afterwards is the supplementary 
remark made that priests and Levites did this. 
All the sume, however, the term ‘sons of Levi’ 
for those who were entitled to exercise the priestly 
office was known to the author of Kings, who 
blames Jeroboam for making priests ‘from among 
all the people, which were not of the sons uf Levi 
(1 K 12%), 

The existence of a class of sanctuary attendants, 
different from the priests or subordinate to them, 
and who were called ‘Levites,’ cannot be proved 
for the monarchical period. But there are clear 
enough allusions, during this period, to temple 
attendants or slaves. According to Jos 9%, the 
Gibeonites, on account of the fraud they per- 
wtrated upon the Israclites, were pronounced by 
Joshua accursed and degraded to be serfs, namely 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for the house 
of his God. This passage, from the mention of 
‘the house of God’ (not ‘tabernacle,’ as in the 
Priestly Writing), is seen to be from the Jehovistic 
book (differently P in v.21, cf. v.27 [JE and P, 
with a Deutcronomic addition]). In this account 
of the institution of temple-slaves the writer of 
the Jehovistic book is thinking unquestionably of 
those that belonged to the Jerasile temple as 
kar’ éefox#v the house of God, and thus anticipates 
the temple and its set of attendants. Saul had 
not quite succeeded in exterminating the Gibeon- 
ites (28 21); what survived of them belonged 
no duubt to the remnants of the Canannites in 
the midst of Israel, of whom it is related that 
Solomon put them to forced service (1 Ke 9%"), 
Kven in the post-exilic period there were still 
‘servants of Solomon,’ along with other temple- 
slaves, the Nethinim, t.e. ‘those given’ (Ezr 2% 
ed.), After the Exile we hear also of Nethiniin, 
who are said to have been given by David and 
the princes ‘for the service of the Levites,’ 1.6. 
for the temple (Ezr 8*"), 

Even the pre-exilic period would appear to have 
been acqnainted with other grades, in addition to 
this lowest grade, of sunctnary attendants, who 
were also distinct from the priests proper. In the 
time of Nehemiah there was in the new com- 
munity a large body of temple-singers and door- 
keepers, who were then, or at a later period, 
considered to have returned from the Exile with 
Zerubbabel (Neh 7#6 = Ezr 2"6), It is difficult to 
suppose that these groups of sanctuary servants 
took their rise in the cuttgslneming period of the 
Exile, and equally so to believe that they were 
a new creation during the miserable beginnings 
of the restored religious service in the period be- 
tween the First Return and the advent of Nehe- 
miah, ‘The post-exilic temple-singers and door- 
keepers are therefore, in all probability, descend- 
ants of those who had discharged the same offices 
in the pre-exilic temple (so also A. Kuenen, fis¢.- 
krit. onderzoek naar het ontstaan en de verzame- 
ling van de boeken des Ouden Verbonds, vol. iii. 
Leiden, 1865, p. 288f.; and especially Kdberle, 
whose assumptions, however, regarding the pre- 
exilic period to much farther). 

4. THE PRIESTHOOD ACCORDING TO DEUTERO- 
Nomy.—The relations of the cultus personnel at 
the close of the monarchical period are unquestion- 
ably portrayed in the Deuteronomic Jaw, not but 
that the attempt is made by the legislator to 
modify these relations upon the ground of the 
centralization of the cultus for which he contends, 
The Deuteronomic law in its primitive form, which 
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has to be recovered from the present Bk. of Dt, 
is that book of the law which was found in the 
temple in the reign of Josiah, and which was the 
occasion of his reform of the cultus. The law- 
book proper is in any case contained in chs. ]2-26, 
As a whole it cannot be much older than the date 
of its discovery, since its standpoint and its lan- 
guage both point to the time of Jeremiah. A 
ritual code proper it is not, rather are regulations 
about the cultus treated of only in so far as they 
touch the one demand of the legislator directly 
affecting the cultus, namely that for a single 
sanctuary, or have a bearing upon the social rela- 
tions about which he is concerned. Even the 
demand for a single place of worship is not really 
made in the interest of the cultus, but rather in 
that of the form of the belief in God. In the 
course of his legislation, which is not directed 
specially from the point of view of the Divine 
service, the author of the Deuteronomic Jaw is far 
from giving a complete picture of the existing 
priest’y relations, or of those to be established. 
n what he says about them there are gaps which 
must be filled up from what we know from other 
sources, This cannot be done with complete 
certainty on all points. 

The priests are constantly referred to in Dt as 
‘the Levite priests’ (ha-kihdnim ha -léwiyyim, 
17°38 18) al.). The legislator evidently has in 
view, in this expression, a special descent, for in 
21°, in an older enactment, as it seoms, borrowed 
by the author, there occurs the other expression, 
‘the priests, the runs of Levi’ (so also 31°). The 
same inference follows from 18! ‘the Levite priests, 
the whole tribe of Levi,’ where the oan desiv- 
nation is probably in apposition with the first, in 
which case the author of the Deuteronomic law 
would not distinguish between ‘Levite priests’ 
and ‘Levites.” Since he recognizes only the one 
place chosen by Jahweh, ee Jerusalem, as & 
place of worship, it is only there that in his 
estimation real priests are to be found. But he 
knows of Levites who live scattered up and down 
in the land, and appears to be willing to concede 
to the whole of these, if they come to reside at 
Jerusalem, the same rights at its temple as the 
Levite priests who are settled there. Such at 
least is the simplest way of understanding Dt 18%; 
‘And if a Levite come from any of thy gates out 
of all Isracl, where he sojourneth, and come with 
all the desire of his soul unto the place which 
Jahweh shall choose, to minister there in the 
name of Jahweh his God like all his brethren, 
the Levites, who stand there before Jahweh, he 
shall eat the same portion [as they].’ This last 
expression apres to refer to the priest’s right to 
the sacrificial portions mentioned in v.3* and to 
the ré’shith. Every Levite thus appears to acquire 
priestly rights as soon as he takes up his abode 
at Jerusalem. It is true that 187 does not say 
that (the Levite] serves there ‘like all his brethren 
the Levite priests,’ but ‘like all his brethren the 
Levites,’ Hence the interpretation is not abso- 
lutely excluded that the passage means to say 
that every member of the tribe of Levi who comes 
to Jerusalem may discharge functions there, ac- 
cording to his special station, whether as priestly 
or as serving Levite, and that he is entitled to 
the payment corresponding to the particular ser- 
vice rendered (so Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, ete. 
p. 174). This explanation, however, is not a prob- 
able one, because even in this passage there is not 
the slightest hint of any distinction amongst the 
Levites; and the expression here used of the 
Levites at Jerusalem, ‘stand before Jahweh,’ ap- 
pears also outside Dt as the designation of the 
gaia priestly service (Ezk 441), 

In Dt 21° it is prescribed that the ‘priests, the 
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sons of Levi,’ are to assist in the atoning ceremony 
for a murder that has been committed in the 
neighbourhood of a city of Israel; those meant 
then are apparently priests from this particular 
city. In like manner in 24°, where the treatment 
of leprosy is entrusted in quite general terms to 
the Levite priests, the existence of priests outside 
Jerusalem appears to be Pe for the 
Jerusalem priests could hardly have exercised the 
supervision in question for the whole country. 
Both these passages, which appear to be out of 
harmony with the Deuteronomic conception that 
there are priests only at Jerusalem, are probably 
borrowed from older laws which recoenized a 
puesto scattered up and down throughout the 
and. 

A distinction between priests and Levites is 
equally unknown to the expansions of the Deutero- 
nomic law. The parenctic introduction to Dt 
assumes that the tribe of Levi, after the destruc- 
tion of the golden calf (10!, ef. 9'5 ), was chosen 
by Jahweh to bear the ark of the covenant, to 
stand before Jaliweh to serve Him, and to bless 
in His name (10°), This serving (shdréth) and 
blessing are specially priestly functions. ‘The 
meaning of this passage micht, indeed, be that 
these functions and the bearing of the ark 
(which, according to another conception, that of 
the Priests’ Codex [see below, § 8 dj, is not a 
apecially priestly office) were divided amongst 
different branches of the tribe of Levi. But in 
the passage belonging to some redactor of the 
Deuteronuinic law, 31°, the ark is borne by ‘the 
priests, the sons of Levi,’ while in v. its bearers 
are the Levites. ‘he preservation of the Jaw is, 
according to 31°, the business of the Levites; 
according to v.? (and 17}8), it is the business of 
the pricsts, the sons of Levi (the Levite priests), 
Everywhere here there appears to be no difference 
recognized between Levites and priests. In ch, 27, 
which is also a section belonging to a redactor of 
the Deuteronomic law, the same persons who in 
v.° are called Levite priests, appear to be called 
in v.44 Levites (but cf., on this passage, Kautzsch, 
p. 288). ‘Taking everything into account, neither 
in the Deuteronomic law nor in the additions to 
it is ‘Levite’ employed as the specin] designation 
for a class of temple-servants subordinate to the 
priests. The supposition is, indeed, not absolutel 
excluded that priests and temple-servants are both 
included in the name ‘ Levites,’ but even this is 
not hkely. Rather would it appear that all 
through the Bk. of Deuteronomy we are to under- 
stand by Levites those only who are enlled to 
the priesthood proper, ‘There can, indeed, be no 
doubt, after what we know from the Jechovistic 
account in the Bk. of Joshua (see above, § 3) about 
temple-slaves, that the author of the Deuteronomic 
law and those who expounded his law were ac- 
quainted with lower prades of temple-servants, 
but to all appearance they did not reckon these 
among the Levites., 

In the words of Dt 268 ‘the priest who shall be 
in those days,’ there appears to be an allusion to 
one special priest, a chief priest. In 17}%, on the 
other hand, ‘the priest’ may be taken rather as 
a typical jdesignation for any pe (although it 
is against this interpretation that in v.2 we have 
the sing. ‘the judge’ side by side with ‘the Levite 
priests" in the plural). Certainly in the redactory 
addition to the narrative introduction to Deutero- 
nomy, namely 10°, a chief priest is taken for 
granted: ‘Aaron died, and his son Eleazar became 
priest in his stead,’ t.e, Eleazar then became chief 
priest, he was a priest already (Gesch. p. 88 f.). 

If no undoubted mention of a chief priest can 
be found in the Deuteronomic law proper, still less 
does it speak of the other priestly dignities which, 
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according to the Books of Kings (see above, § 3), | these enactments, to ‘forsake’ the Heute me 
already existed in the pre-exilic period. This | 142%), who is thus in need of religious Fa alike 
shows the incompleteness of the Deuteronomic data | It is not clear at the outset what eee evites 
regarding priestly relations. outside J ernsalem the author of the ee eo rae 
euteronomy shows a distinct advance upon the | law has in view in the above injune ia ; ‘ 
older relations witnessed to in the Jchovistie book, renerally supposed that he refers to the aera 
in this, that no longer do we hear of Iny priests, Itis | Levites in general, in so fur as bhiese OMe te he 
plainly assumed in Dt that only Levite priests are | centralization of the cultus denn c ese 
entitled to offer sacrifice. ‘The whole duty of the | Deuteronomic law, would be deprived oO 
riests is summed up in the expression ‘serve | former income derived from PO aa P ie 
ahweh’ (shdréth Waheeh, 17% 215, also sharéth | of worship in the country, the Coe nee it is 
absolutely, 18°"), or in the equivalent expression, | notatall likely that the author of the eu as 
‘stand before Jahweh’ (18° 7%). To this service | law should confess to so special a nee Bee 
belongs the pronouncing of the blessing upon the | priests of the bdmdth service sultic le pre Hl HM 8, 
people (219 10*), Besides their special functions in | and which was largely minglec ay ee 2 y: 
connexion with the cultus, the priests are entrusted | Moreover, he evidently conceives o 1e Ale es, 
with the supervision of leprosy (24°). Further, the | who are commended — to charitable Pays H as 
priest has to give a hortatory address to the host | already in destitution ; 16 18 nol as of Me yeu 
of Israel befure it moves out to battle (20°). The | but as of something present that he Lee a ME 
ancient priestly task of giving judicial decisions | he refers to the Levite who is ee peek A 
still persists in Deuteronomy, To deal with diffi- | Probably be 1s thinking of those oe oa 0 ee 
cult lawsuits, a superior court is established at} not taken part in the service on the dugh p aces, 
Jerusalem (178), in which Levite priests have a | and yet, as not belonging to the J erusalem priest- 
seat along with alay judge (shéphet). By the body | hood, were excluded from ofliciating in the one 
of judges mentioned in 19" as consisting of priests | of the temple. He may also have had this class 
and a plurality of shdphe{im, we should probably | specially in view in speaking of the Levites to 
understand the local court. According to the | whom he desires to open the entrance to the cultus 
decision of ‘the priests, the sons of Levi,’ shall | at Jerusalem whenever they take up their abode 
every controversy and every offence be judged, | there. That there were such Levites in the time 
hence the priests hace to take part in the atoning | of Josiah is not to be doubled. “The priestly family 
ceremony performed when a man has been mur- | to which Jeremiah belonged lived at Anathoth, 
dered by an unknown hand (21°). Moreover, | probably traced its origin to the Elidie (sce above, 
according to a passage, whose place as a con-|§ 3), and can hardly be supposed to have been 
stituent of the primitive Deuteronomy is not | admitted by the Zadokite pricsts at Jerusalem to a 
uncontested, ‘the priests, the sons of Levi,’ have to | share in the temple service. On the other hand, it 
sce to the preservation of the book of the law (17"; | is not conceivable, at least in the case of Jeremiah 
cf. 319 and also v.”), himself, that he took part in the ddmdéth service, 
The tribe of Levi has, according to Dt, no in- | and thus his priestly descent bronght him no income. 
heritance in the land ; Jahweh is their inheritance, | Other Levites, too, may have found themselves in 
t.e. the Levite priests are to live by their holy | the same situation. 
service (18'* al., also in the introduction 10°). The attitude of the anthor of the Deuteronomic 
Personal ownership of land on the part of a Levite | law to the non-Jerusalemite Levites is of great 
is not thereby excluded (18%), As he discharges | importance for the forming of a judgment on his 
his holy oftice, certain specified portions of the | legislation and its origin. It is accordingly, in 
sacrifices and the dedicated gifts fall to the | the opinion of the present writer, improbable 
officiating priest. He receives the shoulder, the | that ine anthor of the Deuteronomic law belonged, 
cheek, and the maw of all oflerings in cattle and | as is mostly held at present, to the Jerusalemite 
sheep (18%). The priest is to have the reé’shith, | priesthood, and it is further extremely probable 
the cst of corn, must, oil, and (cf. 15") wool of | that although, like the prophets Jonge before him, 
sheep (184). According to 26%, however, the | he stands up for Jerusalem as the legitimate place 
iets of the ré’shith did not fall to the priest, at | of worship, the eultus forms he describes are not 
specilically Jerusalemite. ‘T'o this may be ascribed 
inany of the differences between the Deuteronomie 
prescriptions and those of other codes in the Penta- 
teuch. In any case the author of the Deutero- 
nomic law, in view of the many points of contact 
between Jeremiah and the laws in Dt, must have 
stood near to the circle in which Jeremiah moved, 
that is to say, at once the prophetical and the non- 
Jerusalemite Levitical circle. ‘The circumstance 
that it was Hilkiah, the chief priest under Josiah, 
who cansed the ‘book of the Jaw’ (i.e. Deutero- 
nomy), which he found in the temple during the 
execution of some repairs, to be snbmitted to the 
king (2 K 225), is no evidence that this book was 
the genuine expression of the then aims of the 
Jerusalemite priesthood. We have no reason to 
doubt that Hilkiah bond fide resurded the book 
which he had found, and whose origin he need not 
have known, as the ancient book of the law, and 
gave weight to it as such, without regard to the con- 
venience or inconvenience of its contents. Besides, 
we may SRR Tese that the requirement of the cen- 
tralization of the cultus, which underlies the whole 
of Dt, Was so extremely welcome to the Jerusalemite 
chief priest that it would go less against the grain 
for him to take into the bargain other requirements 
which did not exactly serve the special interests of 


least not that of the fruit of trees (vv.2\4); on the 
contrary, a feast is to be made of this, which does 
not, however, exclude the supposition that a 
ponen of this meal had to be given to the priest. 
n what relation this ré'shith stands to the tenth, 
and whether the regulations about the ré’shith 
belong to the original elements of the Deuteronomic 
law, is not quite clear (Nowack, p. 126); there is 
no mention of the officiating priest having a share 
of the meals held with the tithes, 

Quite peculiar weight is laid by the author of 
the Deuteronomic law on injunctions of kindness 
to the Levites. These manifestly cannot have in 
view the Levites who exercise pricstly functions at 
Jerusalem, for they had their fixed perquisites from 
the offerings, and dia not require kindness. Rather 
has the lawgiver in his mind the Levites of the 
country who did not discharge holy services, and 
he refers to them clearly in the expression, ‘the 
Levite that is within thy gates’ (128 ad.) It is 
expressly enjoined that the Levites, along with 
other needy pereen, are to be invited to the meals 
held with the tithes (142 2), to the sucrificial 
meals (12!2 18. 9611), especially to the joyous cele- 
bration of the festivals (16>), and that the third 
year’s tithe is to be given to them and to other 
needy ones (262), One is not, as it is expressed in 
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the Jerusalemite priesthood. Further, we have no 
reason to think of Hilkiah as prejudiced in favour 
of this special interest. 

5. Tuk PRIESTHOOD FROM JOSIAIVS REKORM TO 
THE EXILE.—The requirements of Dt on behalf of 
the Levites were not carried out to their full extent 
in Josiah’s reform. Even from this circumstance it 
may be inferred that Hilkiah, under whose guid- 
ance probably the reform was conducted, is not to 
be credited with the formulating of the Deutero- 
nomic legislation. A consistent carrying out of 
the letter of the Deuteronomic prescriptions would 
have required that, after the abolition by Josiah of 
all places of worship except the temple at Jeru- 
salem, all non-Jernusalemite Levites who desired 
it should be equally admitted to the cultus at 
Jerusalem ; for Dt sets up no distinction amongst 
the Levites outside Jerusalem, between those who 
are entitled to this and those who are not. Not- 
withstanding, in so far as the narrative in Kings 
is correct, and in this instance its correctness 
hardly admits of doubt, nothing like a general 
admission of Levites took place. Hilkiah, if he 
was the moving ayent in heer aaa Dt, must 
thus either have failed to carry out thoroughly his 
own aims, or he did not in the Deuteronomie pro- 

Tamme give correct expression to these alns. 
Attle probability attaches to either of these 
suppositions. 

According to the narrative of Kings (2 K 23), 
Josiah, in his purification of the cultus by the 
suppression of the bm@udth worship, appears to have 
distinguished between three categories of priests 
outside Jerusalem. The kemarim he de Bae (v.°). 
By these ure meant, in accordance with the uniform 
OT use of this word (see above, § 1), and in view of 
the way in which the Aémdrim are introduced in 
connexion with the suppression of the Baal worship 
which found expression in the adoration of sun, 
moon, and stars—idolatrous priests. The hohdnim 
from the cities of Judah were assembled by the 
king (v.8), but he did not permit the priests of the 
high places to ascend the altar of Jahweh at Jern- 
sulem, but allowed them to ‘eat smazgz6th in the 
midst of their brethren’ (v.%). By this is perhaps 
meant that they had to remain in their respective 
places and there tind their bread. In this sense 
the expression would certainly be somewhat 
strange, and there would be no indication then 
that these ddndth priests were treated with any 
less severity than the Aémdrim, although it must 
be assumed that they were. We must therefore 
suppose that the expression ‘eating of meazzéth’ 
has reference to some favour shown them in the 
matter of maintenance (Gesch. p. 225f.). Of a 
third class of non-Jerusalemite priests there 1s not 
express mention; but since it is said that the 
Lahdntm (in a body) were assembled at Jerusalem, 
and then the special treatment of the kohdnim of the 
high places is indicated, the assembling can hardly 
have had any object except to ee are these 
baméth priests from other non-Jcrusalemite priests 
who had not been priests of the high places. Kuenen 
(TAT, xxiv. [1890] p. 27) objects, indeed, to this 
explanation, with apparent right, when he says 
that then the order of words in 2 K 239 would 
require to be ’akh kohdné ha-baiméth lo ya ala, 

But the contrast is between ‘he broughé to Jeru- 
salem’ (v.8) and ‘the priests of the high places 
went not up,’ so that the order of words (akh (¢ 
yadid) can be justified also on our view. Those 
non-Jerusalemite priests who had not been priests 
of the high places were then probably admitted by 
Josiah, in accordance with the directions of Dt 
regarding the Levites, to a share in the cultus at 
Jerusalem. If this was done, the requirements of 
Dt were satisfied in the spirit, although certamly 
not to the extent of what, taken in the letter, they 
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mightexpress. On the other hand, if by the priesta 
of the high places (v.°) who were excluded by 
Josiah from the service of the altar, we are to 
understand all non-Jerusalemite Levites, it must 
be held that the Deuteronomic demands in favour 
of the adinission of the non-Jerusalemite Levites 
had no reyard paid to them at all. Considering 
the impression which the law made upon Josiah, 
this is not exactly probable, for Dt demands in no 
mnbiguous terms that the non-Jerusalemite Levites 
should be admitted to some share in the holy ser- 
vice. Itis possible, no doubt, that in the narrative 
of Kings the admission of non-Jerusalemite Levites 
to the cultus is passed over in silence, not without 
intention, because it might appear objectionable to 
the author. In the cities of the old kingdom of 
Samaria, which were likewise purified of the 
baméth, Josiah, according to the narrative of 
Kings, offered all the ba@méth priests upon the 
altars (v.), Whether this bloody measure was 
literally carried out may indeed be doubted. On 
other points the story of the reform of the cultus 
makes the impression of being based upon good 
preeie & For instance, in the mention of the 
eating of mazzéth (or whatever may have been the 
original expression in what is peeps now a 
corrupt text) by the former priests of the high 
places in the midst of their brethren, the author 
must have had in view a special arrangement no 
longer clearly intellivible to us, which cannot have 
been invented by him after the analogy of certain 
relations in which the priests found themselves at 
«a lJater period, or which were known from other 
sources, 

The Bk. of Jeremiah calls the prophet’s rela- 
tives at Anathoth kohdnim (11); they would have 
been called in Dt Levnites. esides this, in a 

assace Which it is difficult to assign to Jeremiah 
limself, the Deuteronomic expression ‘ Levite 
priests’ is employed (33/8), and in the same place 
there is mention of ‘the Levites, the priests, my 
(sc, Jahweli’s) ministers’ (v.24), or, more briefly, ‘the 
Levites that minister to me’ (v.2). The Bk. of 
Jereminh bears no witness to the existence of a 
class of Levites distinct from the priests. But it 
certainly witnesses to an organization of the 
priestly body. There is mention of elders of the 
priests (19), the office of chief superintendent in 
the temple (20! 2075"), as well as that of keeper of 
the threshold (354), The priests, even the higher 
grades of them, appear to be still regarded as 
court officials; at least the chief superintendent 
Zephaniah (29° 2) makes his appearance as & 
messenger of king Zedekiah (21) 37°). 

6. THE PRIESTHOOD IN EZEKIEL’S STATE OF 
TUL, FUTURE. — During the Exile, the prophet 
Ezekiel, the son of Buzi, of priestly descent (Ezk 
1’), drew up a set of statutes for the future theo- 
cracy. These statutes are thoroughly imbued 
with a priestly spirit, and in view of the com- 
manding position which is assigned in them to the 
sons of Zadok, the Jerusalemite priestly family, 
there can be no doubt that Ezckicl himself belonged 
to this family. 

In the State of the future, in what shall then be 
the sole existing temple, that at Jerusalem, he 
permits (441!-) none but the Levite priests (cf. 431%), 
the sons of Zadok, to enjoy priestly rights, to offer 
to Jahweh fat and blood, to enter His sanctuary 
and to approach His table; this prerogative is to 
belong to them because they kept the charge of 
the sanctuary of Jahweh when the children of 
Israe] went astray. The prophet’s meaning clear] 
is, that the Zndokites kept the service of Jahwe 
pure when the people deviated into idolatry—a 
statement which, of course, has only a measure of 
truth, for the intrusion of idolatry into the temple 
at Jerusalem in the reign of Manaasseh cannot 
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have taken place without some complicity on the 
part of the Jerusalemite priests. ‘The Zadokites 


are contrasted by Ezekiel with the Levites who 
went astray from Jaliwelh when Israel! apostatized, 
who left the service of Jahweh for that of idols. 
They are to bear their iniquity, they shall not 
approach Jahweh to exercise the office of priest to 
Han, nor approach His holy things; on the con- 
trary, they are to take the place of the foreigners 
who have hitherto been allowed to enter the 
sanctuary as keepers of it, and in their room they 
are to keep watch at the doors of the eu to 
be ministers of the house, to slay the burnt- 
offering and the sacrifice of Che people, and to 
stand before them (the Tsraclites) to minister to 
them (446%), Besides slaughtering the victins, 
the ‘ministers of the house,’ ze. the non-Zadokite 
Levites, have, further, to cook the sacrifices of the 
people (4675). ; 

It is plain that by the non-Zadokite Levites, 
Ezekiel means the former priests of the high 
aces, Who had abetted the people’s practice of 
idolatry on the high places, Lor this they are to 
be deprived of their former priestly rank and 
deere to the position of temple - servants. 
From this it may be seen that Josiah’s reform 
had not been able to destroy the former Gdaiwth 
Wiests’ claim to priestly rights. They could, in 
hee of that reform, appeal to the enactment of 
It, whereby an equal share in the priestly service 
at Jerusalem was open to all Levites who might 
come to attach themselves to the cultus there. 

The explanation of Ezekiels ‘Levites’ as the 
former priests of the high places has been rightly 
maintained, especially by Graf, Kuenen, and Well- 
hausen, On ale other hand, one cannot infer, as 
has been done by the writers just named, from 
Kzekiel?s presentation of the case, that up Ull then 
there were in the temple at Jerusalem no other 
servants of the priests or of the temple beyond the 
foreigners spoken of. Ezekiel demands merely 
that the foreizners who had previously given ser- 
vice In the sanctuary, and who are known from 
the Jehovistic passages in the Bk. of Joshua (sce 
above, § 3) as temple-slaves, should have their 
lance taken in future by the former priests of the 
nigh places. But besides such servants, there 
may, even prior to the time of Ezekiel, have been 
Israclites, possibly even Levites in particular, who 
held in the temple a position subordinate to the 
riests and intermediate between then and the 
aity. Ezekiel speaks of a degradation not of the 
Levites as a body, but only of those of them who 
had been priests of the idol-worship. Only in a 
later passage (48!) does he say of the ‘ Levites? 
generally, in distinction from the sons of Zadok, 
that they ‘went astray,’ but, after the previous 
description of the manner of this voing astray, it 
may be so put for the suke of shortness. That 
besides those who went astray and the Zadokites 
there is yet another group of Leviles recognized by 
Kzekiel, namely those who had even at an earlier 
eriod occupied the position now assiened to the 
bane bdimoth priests, of this there is certainly 
nowhere a clear expression. One mieht think 
to deduce it from 40", where—before the de- 
grading of the idolatrous Levites is spoken of—a 
distinction is made between ‘the priests, the 
keepers of the charge of the house,’ and ‘the 
priests, the keepers of the charge of the altar, 
which are the sons of Zadyk, who from among the 
sons of Levi draw near to Jahweh to minister to 
him? (Geseh, p. 106). Smend (ad /oc.) and Kuenen 
(TAT, 1890, p. 23) would refer the words ‘these 
are the suns of Zadok’ to both the preceding 
definitions of the kokantm, so that by ‘keepers 
of the charge of the house’ we should not have to 
understand Levites as distinguished from Zadok- 
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ites. This does not appear to the present writer 
to be permissible, seeing that in 44" it is expressly 
said of the Levites that they are to be ‘ministers 
of the house,’ and in 444 that it is they that are to 
be ‘keepers of the charge of the louse’ (cf. 46%), 
whereas 446 says of the sons of Zadok that the 
are to draw near to the table of Jahweh, whic 
corresponds to the definition ‘to keep the charge 
of the altar.’ Kucnen appears to i decided 
wrong when, in answer to the present writer's 
distinenishing of two classes of priests in 40%", 
he objects that the south hall and the north hall 
in 40“, of which the first is for the keepers of the 
charge of the house, and the second for the keepers 
of the charge of the altar, are, according to 42'8, 
both intended for the priests proper, ‘who draw 
near to Jahweh,’ te. the Zadokites. The south 
hall and the north hall of 406 are quite different 
from the north halls and south halls of 42! (ob- 
serve halls to the north and halls to the south,’ 
both times in the plural). The two single halls of 
40*%t Jie outside the inner gate, ze. the south pate 
and the north gate leading to the inner fore-court, 
by the side of the gate (v.“). The north halls and 
south halls of 42 are situated opposite the inner 
fore-court, ae. outside the latter, on its north and 
south sides (see Smend, ad doc.). From 42) it 
cannot then be inferred that the kohkdnim men- 
tioned in 40% are all to be regarded as Zadokites, 
Bunt even if in this passage a distinction is already 
made between pricsts of first and second rank, it 
is possible that there is in this a proleptic reference 
to the later statements about the degrading of the 
priests of the high places. If so, it is certainly 
surprising that only in 40% are even the lower 
class spoken of as kéhdtnim. ‘The two classes are 
elsewhere distinguished by Tzekicl in the same 
fashion, but the designation kohadnim for the lower 
class occurs no more after the rule has been laid 
down in ch. 44 that the Levites who went astray 
are no longer to discharge priestly services. On 
the contrary, 45% speaks of ‘the priests, the 
ministers of the sanetuary, who draw near to 
nunister to Jahweh,’ and, along with these, of 
‘the Levites, the ministers of the house.’ ‘There- 
fore it seems to follow from the peculiar form of 
designation, ko/Adtnim, applied only in 40%" to the 
lower class, that the distinction of AoAcintm of two 
grades was familiar to Ezekiel from already exist- 
ing relations (so Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, ctc. 
p. 195), but that in his later utterances he pur- 
posely avoided giving to the lower class the name 
of ‘priests,’ after he had denied the priestly char- 
acter to the apostate Levites who were assigned to 
this class. That there should have been a second 
class of priests even prior to the Exile is not 
astomshing in view of the various priestly dig- 
nitics recognized in the Bks. of Kings (see above, 
§ 3). If this were really the case, the priests of 
secondary rank will, of course, have been different 
from the foreigners, the temple-slaves. The latter 
are required by Kzckiel to be in future wholly dis- 
carded. His Levites, ie. the former priests of the 
high places, are, on this presupposition, to dis- 
charge in the future cultus the duties which 
hitherto have been discharged by the priests of the 
second rank and the foreizners. 

A chief priest is not known to the future theo- 
cracy of Ezekiel any more than a king, but only a 
‘ prince’ (xsi), to whom certain priestly preroga- 
tives belong, as they had done to the pre-exilic 
king. The prince may upon certain occasions 
enter the east gate of the inner fore-court, but 
not this court itself; he is to defray the cost of 
the daily offering and the material tor the offer- 
ings at the great festivals, and for the people 
(Gresch. p. 129f.). ‘The priest’ who officiates at 
the atonement for the sanctuary on the first day 
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of the first and seventh months (45) can hardly 
be the chief priest (Smend, ad Joc.), but may 
rather be regarded as the particular Zadokite who 
happens to officiate. It has frequently been 
assumed that these ordinances of Ikzekiel imply 
the non-existence of a ‘high priest’ up to hes 
time. It may be, indeed, that prior to Ezekiel no 
priest bore the exact title ‘high priest’; but there 
can be no doubt, from the account of things in the 
Bks. of Kings, that prior even to the Exile there 
was a chief priest at Jerusalem. In Ezekiel’s 
theocracy Jahweh is directly present, hence it has 
no room for a human king, and is just as little 
in want of a single priestly mediator (this also 
against Van Hvoonacker, Sacerdoce, etc. p. 368, 
who holds that Mzekiel intends, by the Sn 
he lays on Zadok as the father of the Jerusalemite 
priesthood, to recognize in his State of the future 
a ‘high priest’ such as Zadok was). Ezekiel’s 
temple has no sacred ark, to which such a priest 
had to draw near, but God ILimself dwells in the 
temple. It may be that in the words, ‘ Away with 
the tiara (miznepheth, elsewhere only as the desig- 
nation of the high priest’s turban in the Priests’ 
Code, cf. ganiphA in Zec 3°), hence with the crown’ 
(Ezk 21%! (Eng.**)), there is a distinct rejection 
both of the kingship and of the high priesthood 
expressed (Gesch. p: 118f.). At all events, in view 
of the dropping of the title of ‘king’ in Ezekiel’s 
theocracy, 1t would not be surprising 1f he meant 
a hitherto existing high priesthood to be also dis- 
carded. 

Ezekiel gives special injunctions to the priests. 
They are to perform the holy service, clothed in 
linen, not in wool, in order to avoid sweat (44!7), 
This official dress they are to put off when they go 
out to the outer court, that they may not sanctify 
the people with their holy garments (v."¥), In like 
manner, in order to avoid sanctifying the people, 
it is enacted that the pricsts are to boil the guilt- 
offering and the sin-offering and to bake the maunhah 
in chambers of the inner court, but not to bring 
them into the outer court (46), Their hair they 
are neither to let grow long nor to shave off, but 
to cut; when they go into the inner court they 
may not drink wine (44°). They may not marry 
a divorced woman, but only a virgin of the house 
of Isracl or the widow of a priest (v.™). They are 
not to defile themselves with dead bodies oxcept in 
the case of the nearest relations; in the event of 
such defilement the priest is not to be allowed to 
enter the inner court and present his sin-offering 
till the seventh day after his purification (v.%*), 
An injunction, which was indeed of general 
application (cf. Ex 22"), is addressed with special 
emphasis to the priests, namely that they are not 
to eat of animals that have died of themselves or 
been torn (v.*!), Amongst the functions assigned 
to the priests, besides the offering of sacrifice, there 
is the instruction of the people in the difference 
between holy and profane, clean and unclean, as 
well as the giving of judicial decisions (v.**), 

The principle already laid down in Dt, and re- 
peated by Ezekiel, that the priests are to have 
no inheritance in the land of Israel, that Jahweh 
is their inheritance (44%), is not carried through 
consistently by Ezekiel. He assigns to the priests 
the land immediately surrounding the temple, as a 
holy tértimah or ‘ portion’ to dwell on (45!# 4810#-) ; 
the Levites receive the district touching on the 
priests’ land (45° 485). The land of the priests 
and Levites is an inalienable possession (48'4), Be- 
sides this the priests have, as in Dt, but after a 
different arrangement, definite portions assigned 
them of the sacrifices and sacred gifts. The min- 
hah, the sin-oflering and the guilt-offering they 

ave to consume in the chambers of the temple 
(429 44%), Every ‘devoted thing’ in Israel falls 
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to them (44), and, in the case of the consecrated 
vifts, the best (the réshith) of all the first-fruits 
of everything, and of every heave-olfering (térd- 
mih), of everything of all heave-otterings, along 
with which special mention is made, further, of 
the best (the veshith) of the dough (4#°). By 
the heave-offering appears to be meant vegetable 
products of the Jand, wlong with the first-frnits 
ulrveady mentioned. Of the heave-olfering also 
only the ré'shith is assigned to the priest. What 
is to be done with the rest is not indicated, per- 
haps it goes to the State (Geseh. p. 126 f.). 

7. ‘THE PRIESTHOOD FROM EZEKIEL TO EZRA, 
—Kzekiel’s ordinances were of an ideal character, 
calculated upon a hoped-for restoration of the 
theocracy. During the Exile, when there was no 
holy service performed, we learn nothing about 
the condition of the priestly arrangements. Only 
Deutero-Isaiah speaks of ‘holy princes’ (43%), by 
which probably priest-princes are meant, and in 
that case a priesthood organized in ditterent grades 
is presupposed, such as we make acquaintance with 
in Kings. A prophet writing in the period after 
the Return, who appears to have belonged to the 
school of Deuterontsalnht but can scarcely have 
been identical with him, rises to the broad-minded 
expectation that Jahweh in the future will take to 
Himself even Gentiles ‘ for pricsts, for Levites’ (Is 
6621, where read od5 o3790; see Gesch. p. 249 f.). 
Whether the prophet understands the terms 
‘priests’ and ‘ Levites’ to be identical in mean- 
ing, or distinguishes between them (so, recently, 
again, Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, etc. p. 206 ff.), 
is not perfectly clear; but the probability is that 
the two terms are regarded as equivalent, as other- 
wise there would be an anti-climax in the order 
‘priests, Levites.’ The statement assumes the 
simplest character if onc ‘emends (with MKuenen, 
Duhun (ad loc.], Kittel [ad loc.}, and Cheyne [Jntrod, 
to the Book of Isaiah, London, 1895, p. 377)) a°39>5 
01? ‘for Levite priests.’ 

‘rom the post-exilic community we have authen- 
tic information about the condition of the pricst- 
hood, first of all from Haggai and Zechariah in 
the second year of king Darius (Hystaspis), B.C. 
520. Both these prophets speak of Joshua, the 
head of the priestly body, as ‘high priest’ (ha- 
kohén ha-gdddl, Hag 1+ 34-34, Zeo 328 al.), a designa- 
tion of which we have found hitherto only isolated 
occurrences in Kings, without having any guarantee 
from these that we are entitled to look upon it as 
a pre-exilic title. When, in the vision of Zechariah, 
the Satan accuses the high priest, his complaint is 
repelled by the angel of Haren in the name of 
Jahweh ‘who has chosen Jerusalem’ (Zec 37). The 
high priest then is clearly viewed as the represen- 
tative of Jerusalem, and tlius, in all probability, 
of the whole community. Without the high priest, 
Zechariah cannot portray the consummation of all 
things under the Zemah, i.e. the Messiah. He 
thinks of a priest as standing on the right (LXX) 
of the future king (6). In another passage in 
this same prophet, the Messiah himself appears to 
be represented as in possession of priestly preroga- 
tives, when it is said of Joshua and his companions, 
t.e. the rest of the priests, that they are ‘men of 
the sign,’ in allusion to the coming of the Zemah, 
under whom the sin of the land is to be taken away 
in one day (3°). To Joshua the promise is made 
that, if he will walk in Jahweh’s ways and keep His 
charge, he shall judge Jahweh’s house (2.e. Israel ; 
tadin would scarcely be used of the management 
of the temple [Wellhausen, Nowack], although the 
temple appears to suit better the mention of 
‘courts’ in the same context), keep His courts, 
and have a place to walk among those who stand 
before God (37), Joshua is thus thought of as 
the culminating head of the people, the director 
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of the cultus, the mediator between the community 
and God. The high priest is manifestly conceived 
of by Zechariah as anointed (as in the Priests’ 
Code), for the ‘two suns of oil’ of Zee 4 can 
hardly stand for anything else than the Davidic- 
ally descended Zerubbabel and the high priest 
Joshua. 

All this marks a view of the dignity of the chief 
priest which is diametrically opposed to the pro- 
gramme of Ezekiel, and which cannot be under- 
stood as a direct expansion of what we have learned 
from Dt or the prophets or the historical books to 
have been the lowe opment of things hitherto. Of 
course, through the restoration of Tsrael, after the 
Exile, the dignity of the chief priest acquired extra 
elevation, because he was now head of the‘cum- 
munity with no longer a king by his side. But in 
spite of all this it appears to the present writer 
inconceivable, that in the course of the 52 years 
which had elapsed since Ezekiel in the five and 
twentieth year of his captivity (B.c. 572) had his 
vision of the new Jerusalem with its new ordin- 
ances (40'), the high priestly dignity should have 
made its appearance as a wholly new creation. If 
Ezekiel is Heat about a chief priest, this is—as the 
statements in the Bks. of Kings show — plainly 
not because there had been no chief priest at 
Jerusalem up till then, but is due to an intentional 
reaction ayainst a then actually existing office. 
But even if this be so, the rank of the chief priest 
must, in the interval between Dt and Zechariah, 
or even between Ezekiel and Zechariah, have been 
raised in a way of which there is no evidence in the 
sources as yet adduced, and which is not intelligible 
on the ground simply of the changed circumstances. 
We shall have to return later on to inquire to what 
se a this alteration is to be ascribed (see below, 

8 g). 

In Hapeai the qitents are asked for térdah, t.e. 
oral direction, and this with reference to the dis- 
tinction of clean and unclean (2U"), From the fact 
that the reply is given by word of mouth, it does 
not follow iat there was as yet no written térah 
at all on this subject ; even where such exists, oral 
direction as to its application in any particular case 
is still requisite. By Zechariah, too, it is regarded 
asthe business of the priests—as well as the pro- 
phets—to give information about a question affect- 
ing religious observances (7%). 

Neither Haggai nor Zechariah make any mention 
of Levites alongside of priests. Our first authentic 
Witness to Levites is in the time of Ezra. Accord- 
ing to the account given in Ezra’s own Memoirs 
(indicated hereafter by M, which stands also for 
the Memoirs of Nehemiah), Ezra was accompanied 
to Palestine by two priestly houses, that of Gershom 
of the sons of Phinelhas, and that of Daniel of the 
sons Of Ithumar (zr 82M), No Levites came for- 
ward at first to join him (v.%M). It was only at 
Ezra’s special request that 38 Levites were at 
length prepared tu go with him (v.28 M). Of the 
Nethinin, ‘whom David and the princes had given 
for the service of the Levites,’ there went with 
Ezra 220 men (v. M). ‘The fact that so few 
Levites, and these only after much pressing, con- 
sented to follow Ezra, must have been nine to 
special circumstances, The Levites, who in Ezr 
and Neh are everywhere sharply distinguished from 
the priesta, must be understoud to be those whom 
Ezekiel had called Levites in the narrower sense, 
t.¢. the descendants of the non-Jerusalemite priests 
of the high places. The station which Ezekiel had 
assigned to them in the State of the future must 
have presented few attractions. Still the distine- 
tion between priests and Levites among those who 
returned with Ezra can scarcely be based merely 
upon the ordinance proposed by Ezekiel, but, like 
the appearance of the high priest in Zechariah, is 
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probably to be attributed to the intluence of another 
classification which had meanwhile come into force 
(cf. below, § 8 g). But even apart from such, and 
even if there was no thought of introducing the 
ideal constitution of Ezekiel, the situation was 
not a favourable one for these ‘ Levites.’ As Ezra 
himself, according to what is quite a credible 
account of his descent (lézr 7“), was a Zadokite, 
the descendants of the former priests of Jeru- 
salem would, as a matter of course, take the 
lead amongst the returned exiles, so that other 
‘Levites,’ who were not in a position to claim 
that they belonged to the priestly aristocracy, must 
give way to them. 

The Memoirs of both Ezra and Nehemiah make 
a distinetion, Which the Bks. of Ezr and Neh do 
not make everywhere throughout, between the 
Levites and the singers und doorkeepers of the 
temple (e.g. Ezr lu" M ; see Gesch. p. 142, and 
cf. below, § 9). These are classes which meet us 
for the first time in the post-exilic period (the 
‘singers’ of Ezk 40* are eal upon a textual 
error, see Sinend, ad loc.; otherwise Koéberle, p. 
17th). But it is not likely that these classes 
constitute a really new phenomenon, which first 
took its rise in the Exile, for, during a period when 
there was neither temple nor cultus, professional 
classes like these can scarcely have been formed. 
And as little—even if the representation yviven 
in Neh 7 (?M)=Ezr 2, that already amonyst those 
who returned with Zerubbabel there were singers 
and doorkeepers, should be incorrect—can these 
classes have come into being for the first time 
under the wretched conditions that marked the 
beginnings of the cultus in post-exilic Jerusalem, 
Rather, it may be inferred, in the post-exilie 
singers and doorkeepers we have to do with the 
descendants of doorkeepers and singers of the pre- 
exilic temple, just as in the Nethinim with 
descendants of pre-exilic tumple-slaves. The post- 
exilic singers, doorkeepers, and Nethinim are con- 
sequently an argument in favour of the existence 
of @& numerous non-priestly personnel of servants 
in the pre-exilie temple. 

In a statistical account of the Astarte temple, 
inscribed on stone, found on the site of the ancient 
Kition, and belonging perhaps to the 4th cent. B.C. 
(CLS, I. 864A and b), there is mention of a whole 
series of diflereut servants of the temple, who 
correspond in part to the Jerusalem temple- 
servants; those who had charge of the curtains, 
gatekeepers, those who had to attend to the 
slaying of the sacrificial victims, female singers 
or dancers (no>y), A personnel of a similar kind 
was, in fact, required by every considerable 
temple. 

The post-exilic Levites in the narrower sense, 
on the other hand, cannot be identified with any 
office in the pre-exilic temple. Although the class 
known in post-exilic times as ‘ Levites’ owed its 
origin, to all appearance, to the programme of 
Ezekiel, yet the presence of sec doorkeepers, 
alongside the Levites, in the post-exilic temple, 
shows that the Levites had not become precisely 
what he intended, for he had assigned to them 
the charge of the temple doors (see above, § 6). 
From the same circumstance it may be inferred 
with probability that the class of doorkeepers 
erred prior to Ezekiel, and that he intended 
to amalganiate his Levites with these. If the 
list contained in Neh 7 is what in the present text 
it gives itself out to be, namely a catalogue of 
those who at the first returned from the Exile 
with Zerubbabel (Neh 77), the first géla@h that 
returned already included all the above classes 
of sanctuary servants. Along with 4289 priests 
the list mentions 74 Levites, 148 (128) singers, 
138 (139) doorkeepers, 392 Nethinim and sons of 
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Solomon’s servants (Neh 75", ef. Ezr 2557), But 
perhaps the probability is greater that we have 
to do here with a list of the population of Judah 
at the time of Nehemiah. The very small number 
of Levites will have to be explained in this passage 
in the same way as in the notice regarding those 
that returned with Ezra (see above). Another 
list (Neh 11/919), which likewise has reference per- 
haps to the time of Nehemiah (the Chronicler, at 
all events, understands it so), gives, amongst the 
numbers of those dwelling in Jerusalem, for the 
priests 1192; for the Levites, to whom the singers 
are here reckoned, 284; for the doorkeepers 172. 
This list, however, as it does not distinguish he- 
tween Levites and singers, may not have been 
drawn up till after the time of Nehemiah. Ezra 
himself says nothing of singers and doorkeepers 
having returned with him; itis only in the later 
narrative, Ezr 7’, that they are mentioned, but 
without any statement of their numbers, amongst 
the different classes of those who accompanied 
Ezra, It may be that they had already returned 
in such numbers, that, when Ezra set ont, there 
were either no more singers and doorkeepers in 
Babylon at all (Vogelstein, p. 38 f.), or none that 
were prepared to go with lim. On the other 
hanes 220 Nethinim returned with Ezra (Ezr 8” 

). 

The same list in Neh 7, whose date is uncertain, 
lays great stress on the priests being able to prove 
their priestly genealogy ; the families that could 
not do this were excluded from the priesthood 
(v.3%), What was demanded in the matter of 
this genealoyvy is not evident from the expressions 
used, whether perchance descent from Zadok had 
to be proved, in accordunce with the ordinance of 
Kzekiel, or from Aaron, as is required by the 
Priests’ Code. 

The above were the constituent elements of the 
service of the temple, when, according to the 
usually accepted date, in u.c. 445 or 444, during 
the governorship of Nehemiah, Ezra caused the 
Law to be read aloud in solemn assembly (Neh 
8ff.). This law—probably the whole Pentateuch, 
otherwise only the so-called Priests’ Code, 2.e. the 
ceremonial law contained in the middle books of 
the Pentateuch —contained also regulations re- 
garding the priesthood which up till then had not 
possessed normative force, at whatever time they 
may have originated. In the position, however, 
answering to that in the Priests’ Code, which was 
assumed by the high priest in the new Jewish 
community, even before the arrival of Ezra (see 
above), we shall have to recognize an influence 
exerted, prior to its public promulgation, by the 
pusiabion of the Priests’ Code which was gradu- 
ally arranged or collected, if not composed, b 
the scribes in Babylon. In this Code, as is weil 
known, the high priest has a unique position 
given to him. The influence of the same legisla- 
tion is probably to be traced likewise in the ex- 
plicit distinction between priests and Levites 
amongst those who returned with Ezra, and still 
more clearly in the circumstance that some priests 
who returned with Ezra traced their descent to 
Aaron (Ithamar), but not to Zadok (Phinehas). 
This influence of the Priests’ Code upon the re- 
lations of the new community prior to Ezra’s 
appearance in Palestine, is enough to exclude the 
view, which is sometimes put forward, that Ezra 
composed the Priests’ Code after his arrival, #.c., 
according to the usual chronology, between the 
years B.C. 458 and 445 or 444. At least the rudi- 
mentary stage of the Priests’ Code must be placed, 
in view of the position of the high priest in the 
time of the prophet Zechariah, not less than about 
a century before the time of Ezra. 

In all probability the publication of the Law was 
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preceded by the appearance of the short prophetical 
writin San has come down to us under the 
name Jfalachi, which is derived from one of its 
catch-words, or may even be a title of honour 
siven to its author. It was probably written 
after the arrival of Ezra, as it occupies itself with 
the question of the nixed marriages, which, 80 
far as we know, was first agitated by him. The 
covenant with the priests is called in Malachi the 
covenant with Levi or with the Levites (28), 
which does not agree with the terminology of thie 
Pricsts’ Codex, and lence appears to point to a 
date prior to its publication. It cannot, surely, 
be supposed that, with reference to an oppression 
of the serving Levites by the priests, the latter are 
reminded by Malachi that Jahweh has _ entered 
into covenant with the whole tribe of Levi (Vogel- 
stein, p. 24f.), for what Malachi complains of is 
not ill-treatment of the Levites by the priests, 
Lut that the priests handle the éérdéé wrongly and 
with respect of persons (2%), ae. of course in their 
dealings with the community. Malachi calls 
those who present the offerings ‘sons of Levi’ (3°), 
and betrays no acquaintance with the tern 
‘Levites’ in the special sense of the Priests’ Code, 
namely as the appellation of a class of inferior 
ministers of the sanctuary. The terminology of 
the Priests’ Codex had thus, at all events, hot 
become current in the time of Malachi. It is 
true that in Malachi the paying of the tithes is 
demanded, not for the holding of feasts, as in Dt, 
but for the store-house of the temple, as ‘ food,’ 
i.e. for those who live by their temple service 
(3810), This agrees with the requirement of the 
Priests’ Code published by Ezra, but this par- 
ticular ordinance may have come into force even 
prior to the publication of the Code. 

8. THE PRIESTHOOD ACCORDING TO THE LAW 
CONTAINED IN THE ‘PRIESTLY WRiITING.’—We 
do not know what was the compass of the law- 
beok which obtained recognition under Ezra, 
Probably we should understand by it the whole 
Pentateuch, The narrative of the reading of the 
law and the binding of the people to obey it is 
scarcely, it is true, taken directly from the 
Memoirs of Ezra, but certain traces indicate that 
it goes back to these. The indications which 
the narrative of the reading of the law yives 
as to its contents point in part (the prohibition 
of marriage with the Canaanites, Neh 10%) to 
Deuteronomy, or even to the still older legislation 
contained in the Jehovistic bovuk, but in great 
measure to enactments which are to be found 
only in the code contained in that source of the 
Pentateuch which it has become customary to 
call as a whole the ‘Priestly Writing’ (Neh 8: 18 
19% 367-)) ‘This portion of the law of Ezra is a 
new factor which, at whatever time it may have 
originated, had not hitherto obtained public recog- 
nition or been generally known. It is true that 
in certain new ordinances regarding the situation 
of the priests, introduced in the period between 
the First Return and the arrival of Ezra (see 
above, § 7), influences are to be traced which pro- 
ceeded from this code, whether already in existence 
or in process of coming into being. 

The Priestly Writing occupies itself more than 
any of the collections of laws that had hitherto 
obtained validity, with the relations of the priest- 
hood, and, on this account and because of its having 
undeniably originated in the circle of the priests, 
may be called after them. Its levislation, which 
deals mainly with ritual, is not, indeed, specially 
designed for the priests. It is not meant to be a 
manual of rules for the discharge of the priestly 
service. These, indeed, are not fully given on 
many points; rather are the readers or hearers it 
has in view, primarily the members of the con- 
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geregation. The latter, however, are instructed 
mainly about the organization of the holy. ser- 
vice and of those who perform it, about the rights 
and duties appertaining to the priests. Neverthe- 
Jess, for the sake of brevity, the law contained in 
the ‘Priestly Writing’ may he called, after the 
example of others, the Priests’ Code. 

a. The priests in the Law of Holiness and in 
particular ‘téréth.’—It 1s owing only to redaction 
by a single hand that the Vriests’ Code has 
reached a harmonious character; this redaction 
has clearly welded it together from a variety of 
components. Even the views it gives of the 
priestly relations have not been all cast in one 
mould. In those components of the Priests’ Code 
which manifestly are to be recognized as the 
oldest, the so-called ‘Law of Holiness,’ te. the 
main stock of Ly 17 26, as well as particular 
té6réth akin to this, which were perhaps originally 
combined with if or may have had currency b 
themselves (Lv 6f., 11 (12-15. 27], Nu 5" 61-2) 
15%7-4!), we hear onlyof ‘the priests’ or ‘the priest,’ 
namely the one ofliciating ; but the priests are not 
more clenily defined as tu their descent, and there 
is no mention of Levites or other sanctuary servants 
along with them. It is a later process of redaction 
that has introduced into these passages the designa- 
tion of the priests with reference to Aaron and his 
sons, In Ly 67 (ling.4) ‘sons of Aaron’ appears 
to stand in the place of an original ‘the priest,’ 
for this subject is followed in v.20 by the singular 
of the verb. The quite isolated mention of the 
Levites in these purtions (Lv 254) ig certainly 
an interpolation. On the other hand, even the 
original Law of Holiness probably contained very 
minute prescriptions as to purity on the part of 
the priests (Lv 21!-), This huw appears, further, 
to have been acquainted with a chief priest, for 
the connexion of the section which lays down 
special rules for his purity (Lv 21%) with the 
Law of Holiness scarcely admits of a doubt (it is 
doubted, indeed, by H. Weinel, ‘nvo und seine 
Derivate, in ZATIV, 1898, p. 2810). In favour 
of this connexion is the expression, not used else- 
where in the Priests’ Code, ‘the priest who is 
greater than his brethren’ (v.2°), To the older 
elements probably belongs also the prescription 
that this first priest is not to leave the sanctuar 
in the event of a bereavement (Ly 21)2), which 
pray ioses that he lives in the sanctuary (as 
fli did), a view which is taken nowhere else 
in the Priests’ Code. 

To what date these oldest’ components of the 
Priests’ Code should be attributed it is hard to de- 
cide. At present they are usually assigned to the 
Exile, near the time of Ezekiel. So much is un- 
questionably right, that the Law of Holiness still 
existed as a collection by itself during the Exile, 
and that it received then its conclusion which fits 
only that period (Lv 26°) But, beyond this, 
it does not follow necessarily from the special 
points of contact between Ezckiel and this law, 
that both belong to nearly the same _ period. 
These points of contact may be due to the fact 
that Ezekiel made quite a special use of the Law 
of Holiness, and specially attached himself to it. 
The demand which stands at the head of this law 
(Lv 17!%), that all slaying of animals must take 
Nace before the sanctuary (which was afterwards 

rought by a redactor into relation to the tent of 
meeting, which was not originally mentioned), 
could be obeyed only at a time when tliere were 
more sanctuaries than one (so, following Dillmann, 
Gesch. p. 47). This would lead us to think of the 
Pig cue enon period. That the author of the 
Jenteronomic law was acquainted with the torah 
about leprosy which has come down to us in Lv 
13 {., outside the specially so-called ‘Law of Holi- 
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ness,’ but belonging to those special #6réth akin te 
this law (see above), is not improbable, seeing that, 
at all events, some leprosy-térah entrusted to the 
priests is known to him (Dt 248). 

If the Law of Holiness originally presupposed 
the existence of a plurality of sanctuaries, 1t 
remains doubtful whether it thinks of a single 
chief priest for all the sanctuaries, or assumes that 
there will be a number of chief priests taking 
charge of the different sanctuaries. 

b. Uhe Aaronite priests.—The other components 
of the Priests’ Code exhibit a harmonious system 
of organization of the priesthood ; although even 
here, in matters of detail, differences of various 
strata and innovations are not to be overlooked. 
A priesthood, according to the Priestly Writing, 
first came into being in Israel in the time of 
Moses, when the one leyitimate place of sacrifice, 
the tent of meeting, was hy Diane direction 
established, Previously, according to this writing, 
the fathers of Isracl had offered no sacrifices, and 
consequently reqnired nv priests. Moses installed 
as priests his brother Aaron and the latter’s sons. 
Galy to the descendants of these do the priestly 
rights pass on. ‘Phe terms ‘sons of Aaron’ and 
‘priests’ are thus synonymous (Kx 28% 294 40/44. 
ete.) Only two of Aaron’s sons, Eleazar and 
Ithamar, perpetuate the family. A preference, 
however, Is given to the sons of Eleazar above 
those of Ithamar, when, on the occasion of a pro- 
utiatory action on the part of Phinehas, the son of 
ieee the covenant of an everlasting priesthood 
is entered into only with him and his seed (Nu 
PAS EAB 

For the exercise of the holy office the sons of 
Aaron are provided with a special priestly attire, 
Ex 28_—)linen breeches and a long coat (Acth- 
oneth), besides a girdle and aturban. The upper 
garments are, according to Ex 39°, to be all ot 
shésh, t.€., borrowing an Egyptian term, bysszs, 
therefore white, till we come to the girdle, which, 
according to Ex 39° (if here it is the girdle of the 
priests in general and not that of the high priest 
that is spoken of), is composed of the four colours 
of the sanctuary, namely white, crimson, blue- 
purple, and red-purple. At all events, according 
to Josephus (Ant, I. vii. 2), the white ground of 
the priest’s girdle had flowers of the four colours 
wrought into it. Shoes, which are nowhere men- 
tioned, are apparently not to be worn by the 
priests while performing the sacred office; they 
raed go barefooted (Ix 35 (JE]), just as the 

*hannician priests wore not shoes but linen socks 

(Pietschsmann, Gesch. der Phinizier, Berlin, 1889, 
p. 223). The white garments of shésh correspond 
to the linen robe, the ’éphéd bad, which in olden 
times was worn by the Hebrew pricsts (1 S 2!*). 
Linen was the material of the priest’s dress also 
among the Babylonians (Guukel, Archiv f. dic- 
ligionswissensclurft, i. [1898] p. 297) and the Egyp- 
tians (Ancessi, p. 10211; Renan, /ist. du peuple 
d’Israél, i. 149; Gesch. p. 70f.). The employment 
of shésh instead of the more common linen is to 
be set down as a later refinenient. 

Lhe ritual functions of the priests, specified in 
the Priests’ Code, are of a manifold character. 
The priests have to sprinkle the blood of the 
Victim in the sanctuary (Lv 14-25 etc.), to offer 
the sacrifices (t.e. lay them upon the altar and 
cause them to go up in the sacred fire (Lv 
]7-*. 12f. 15-17 ete,); they alone may accomplish the 
kappardah (‘covering ’) eflected by the presentation 
of the offerings (Lv 47% ® ete.). n the other hand, 
the killing, flaying, and cutting up of the victim 
is, according to the Priests’ Code (diflering in this 
from Ezekiel), the business of the person making 
the offering, even should he be a layman (Lv 
1% al.; see Gesch. p. 114f.). The priests have, 
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further, to pour out the drink-offering (Nu 67), 
they have to perform the whole service connected 
with the altar of burnt-offering (Ex 30”) and 
(spoken with special reference to Aaron) the altar 
of incense (Ex 307"). Only an Aaronite, and ‘no 
stranger’ may offer incense at all (Nu 17° (Eng. 
16*]). The Aaronites alone have charee of the 
table of shewbread (Lv 248, spoken specially of 
Aaron) and the candlestick (Ex 277!) From Ex 
307, Lv 243, Nu 8% it does not result that, accord- 
ing to another older enactment, only the hich 
priest had charge of the candlestick (Vogelstein, 

. 63). When ‘Aaron’ alone is spoken of here, 
it is as the representative of the priesthood 
in general. As such he performs in the Priests’ 
Code the whole of the priestly service, and in 
other passages as well he is named alone as stand- 
ing for the priests in general. Ex 277)‘ Aaron and 
his sons’ will not be incorrect, then, as the explnna- 
tion of the other passayes which speak of Aaron 
alone. Only the priests may yo within the sanc- 
tuary (Ex 30°°). ‘stranger,’ 2.6. a non-Anronite, 
who approaches the altar or the space inside the 
curtain shall die (Nu 187). Amongst the holiest 
articles which may be approached only by holy 
persons, t.¢, only by the priests, is reckoned even 
the laver in the fore-court (ix 307), 

Even outside the sanctuary there aro special 
dutics assigned to the priests. They have to 


remove the ashes from the altar to a clean place 
without the eamp (Lv 64 (Ene. 4); they have 


(specially Eleazar, but this while Aaron was yet 
alive) charge of the holy anointing oil (Nu 4%, 
which is perhaps to be assigned to a redactor, see 
Dillm, Numeri, ete., 1886, p. 14f.). They alone 
may pronounce the blessing upon the people (Nu 
6-22-), and in war or at the festivals are to blow 
with the sacred trumpets (Nu 10% 31°), They 
have to watch over the distinction between holy 
and profane, unclean and clean, and to instruct 
the children of Israel in all statutes which Jahweh 
has spoken to them through Moses (Lv 10), 
whereby probably those statutes are specially in- 
tended which have regard to holy and profane, 
clean and unclean. 

The priests have, further, to pronounce the curse 
on the woman why is accused of adultery, and to 
give her the water of bitterness to drink (Nu 5"); 
they have to reconsecrate the head of the Nazirite 
who has been defiled (Nu 6"), to determine the 
presence of leprosy in human beings, in honses, 
and in clothes, as well as to pronounce the declara- 
tion of cleanness from Jeprosy, and, in the latter 
case, to carry out the sprinkling of the man to be 
cleansed with the sacrificial blood, as well as the 
sprinkling and pouring out of oil (Lv 13f.). At 
the slaying and burning of the red heifer, from 
whose ashes the water of purification for those 
who have been defiled by touching a dead body is 
to be prepared, the priest (Eleazar in the lifetime 
of Aaron) is to be present; he has to sprinkle the 
blood, and to throw various ingredients into the 
burning (Nu 19%"), The priests have, further, to 
determine the valuation af persons that have been 
vowed (Lv 278), of vowed unclean beasts (v.24), of 
the consecrated house (v.14) or field (v.28), 

Aaron and his sons are installed in alice by a 
solemn consecration, with ‘filling of the hand,’ 7.e. 
by the presenting of a dedicatory offering placed 
in their hand, the ‘fill-offering’ (Ex 29, Lv 8 al.; 
ef. on the filling of the hand, above, § 2). That 
this act of consecration is to be repeated in the 
case of every priest afterwards is not said, and how 
far this was actually done is questionable (Schiirer, 
p. 231f., note 25). In other passages an anointing 
of the priests is spoken of (Ex 28* 30° a/.). But 
at the same time the title ‘the anointed’ as an 
expression of honour is used only of the high priest 
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(Lv 43-5 18q7.), At the ceremony of consecrating 
the priests there is mention only of the anointing 
of Aaron (Ex 297), and the anointing is viewed as 
the sign of the high-priestly succession (v.™). 

Clearly we have to do here (as Wellhausen 
was the first to sce) with two strata of the Priests’ 
Code; one of which assumes the anointing of all 
wriests, the other only that of the high priest, 

‘hrough combining the two views, the description 
has originated which makes it appear as if origin- 
ally all priests were anointed, while in future the 
high priest alone is to be anointed (G'esch., pp. 25, 
48f.). Nowhere in the OT outside the Priests’ 
Code is the anointing of ordinary priests assumed, 
but that of the high priest 1s assumed in several 
passages (Weinel in ZAT7'JV, 1898, p. 28). 

Full priestly rights belong to such Awronites as 
are free from bodidy deferts, No one who suffers 
from any such blemish is to go within the sunctu- 
ary or anon the altar, On the other hand, 
even such persons are entitled, like the other 
Aaronites, to cat of the holy and the most holy 
offerings (Lv 2138), On pain of being cut off, the 
priests have to refrain from sacrificing and from 
eating of the sacrificial flesh as long as they are 
tainted with any Sevitical uncleanness (Liv 227), 
The prohibition which applied to all Israclites 
(Lv 17t-) ngainst eating the flesh of an aninal 
that had died of itself or been torn, is addressed 
with special emphasis to the priests (Lv 22%), 
Before performing the sacred oflice they have to 
wash their hands and feet in the brazen laver (Ex 
30 402), and may not, before going into the 
sanctuary to perform their duties, drink wine or 
strong drink (Lv 10%), They are forbidden to 
marry a harlot, a polluted, or a divorced woman 
(Lv 217), A priest’s daughter who by harlotry has 
profaned the ottice of her father is to be burned 
with fire (v.°), The priests are forbidden to defile 
themselves through the dead, with the exception 
of defilement by the corpse of the nearest blood 
relations (Lv 21'*), In all cases of bereavement 
they are forbidden to exhibit signs of mourning 
by making a baldness upon their heads, cutting 
their beards at the corners, or making cuttings in 
their flush (v.5).—These prescriptions for the main- 
taining of purity on the part of the priests are found 
to a large extent in the Luw of Holiness, and may 
already have belonged to its main stock, and thus 
have been merely adopted by the Priests’ Code. 

c. Lhe high priest.—At the hend of the priestly 
body stands, in the time of Moses, his brother 
Aaron, and in later times always one of the 


descendants of the latter (Ex 29% ete.) After 
the death of Aaron the functions of chief priest 


are undertaken by his eldest son Elenzar, who in 
turn is succeeded by his son Phinehas (Nu 25"") ; 
which seems to assume an arrangement for the 
succession of the firstborn. Aaron, like the other 
priests, usually bears the simple title ha-kohén 
(Ex 297° 31° etc.). There are few passages in 
which the chief priest receives the name of houour 
‘the anointed priest’ (ha-kdohén ha-mdshiah, Lv 
4%. 5.16 G15, of, Gesch. p. 26; these passages, and, in 
general, the majority of those in P in which an 
anointing is mentioned, are considered by Weinel 
[ZATW, 1898, p. 30 a to be additions). er ered 
seldom, three times only, does the chief priest bear 
the title ‘high priest’ (da-kohén ha-gadol, Lv 21%, 
Nu_ 35%. %), the high-priestly dignity is clear] 
thought of as conferred for life (Nu 35% 3), Wit. 
solemnities lasting for seven days each new high 
pricst is to be installed in office, with putting on 
of the holy attire, anointing, and filling the hand 
(Ex 29); he has on this occasion, like Aaron on 
the day of his anointing, to offer a minhdh (Lv 
613. go at least according to the present text, see 
Dillm, ad toc.). 
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described official costumes. One of these is wholly 
of linen, e wears this only when he goes into 
the Holy of Holies on the Day of Atonement (Lv 
16%: 3. 82), In discharging the rest of his functions, 
he has to wear above the white Aé/honeth of shésh 
worn by all the priests, a variegated dress of the fonr 
colours of the sanctnary, blue-pnrple, red-purple, 
crimson, and white, interwoven with gold (ax 28%, 
Lv 87" al.). The different parts of this dress are 
described in detail, yet their exact structure is not 
quite clearly reeognizable. Above his under- 
garment the high priest wears his distinguishing 
ephod, kept together at the shoulders by a couple 
aI clasps formed of shoham stone, upon each of 
which are engraved six names of the tribes of 
Israel (cf. art. Erpnop). Upon his breast, above 
the ephod, the high pnest wears the four-cornered 
hoshen suspended by little chains. Set in this 
externally are twelve precious stones in four rows, 
having engraved upon them the names of the 
twelve tribes. The hdshen inust be conceived of 
as & species of pocket (cf. art. BREASTPLATE OF 
TILE iran Pritst), for in it are deposited the 
Urim and Thmmmim, which evidently are to be 
thought of as tangible objects (cf. art. URIM AND 
'THUMMIM), Upon the hein of the upper-garment 
(weed) which was attached to the ephod, there 
hang alternately pomegranates and little bells. 
In the front of his turban (mignepheth) the high 
wiest Wears upon his forehead a golden diadem 
inscribed “Holy to Jahweh.’ The high priest 
alone is entitled to carry the Urim and ice 
(ix 28%, Ly 8%), and to pronounce the ‘judgment 
of the Urim?’ before Jahweh ; and by this decision, 
as that of a Divine oracle, Israel has to abide (Nu 
ie). 

None but the high priest may go into the Holy 
of Holics on the yearly Day Bronconenent to 
make propitiation for the priests and the convrega- 
lion, and carry through the ceremony with the two 
goats, In which he has to make atonement also for 
the sanctnary (Lv 16%", ef. Ex 30%). Above all, it 
rests with him alone to make atonement for his 
own guilt and that of his house (Lv 42, cf. 98%), 
as well as for the community as a whole (Lv 45", 
ef, 9%; differently, as it would appear, Nu 15°, 
see Gesch, ». 27, note). He has to offer a daily 
minhdh (Lv 68, where ‘on the day of his anoint- 
ing’ [v.!8] is probably a Inter addition, by which 
the daily offering is transformed into one offered 
once for all at the time of his installation in the 
priestly office), Moreover, he has to take his share 
in the service rendered by the other priests (Ex 
277). The role of mediator, apart from the above- 
mentioned atoning transactions, he assumes by 
bearing upon his breastplate the names of the 
children of Israel, when he goes into the sanctuary 
(Tixas2e), 

The high priest Eleazar is named in the first 
rank, along with Joshua, the prince of the tribes 
(Nu 34) cf, Jos 14'), At his word, spoken by 
means of the Urim, the whole congregation is to 
vo ont and come in (Nu 27%"), After the death 
of the high priest the manslayer is safe to leave 
the city of refuge (Nu 35°-"8), The duration of 
the high priest’s office is treated in this enactment 
as an epoch at whose close certain qnestions that 
have remained open are to be regarded as now 
settled (the interpretation proposed in Gesch. p. 28, 
and approved by Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, ete. 
p. 340, finds no justification either 1: the Priests’ 
Code or in the OT generally). The high priest 
holds no other position at secular anthority. 
When Moses and Aaron together number the 
people (Nu 17), Aaron acts in this matter simply 
as the brother of Israel’s leader. 

Special injunctions regarding purity are laid 


The ed offal is distinguished by two minutely 
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upon the high priest, which are stricter than those 
for the rest of the priests. Like the latter, they 
are found in the Law of Holiness. According to 
them, ‘ the priest who is greater than his brethren’ 
may marry only a virgin of his people, and not, as 
18 permitted to the other priests, a widow (Lv 
215"), He is not to defile himself through any 
dead body, even that of a father or mother (v.?). 
He is forbidden, as a sign of mourning, to let his 
hair grow long or to rend his clothes (v.!°). 

If the high priest have brought guilt upon the 
people through any sin of his, he has to present a 
sin-offering, with ceremonies specially prescribed 
for this particular case (Lv 497-), because a sin on 
the part of the spiritual head of the people is 
looked on as bringing special trouble upon the 
whole community. Sins affecting the priesthood, 
1.€. violations of the laws piven to tlie priests, 
have to he expiated by Aaron and his sons 
(Nu 18!; not by the high priest alone [Benzinger, 
p. 422], but by dim and the rest of the priests), 

d. Lhe Levites.—The Anronite priests are, in the 
Priests’ Code, a special family of the tribe of Levi. 
The designation ‘ Levites’ is only in isolated 
instances used of all that belong to this tribe, 
ineluding the Aaronites (Ex 6, Ly 25", Nu 35!) ; 
it is usually applied to the non-Aaronite Levites 
alone. ‘The etal tribe is, like the other tribes, 
divided into ‘fathers’ houses’ with their heads or 
princes (Ex 6”, Nu 3"), The tribe as a whole is 
considered as consecrated to God, this by way of 
compensation for the firstborn of man in Israel 
who all rightfully belonged to the Deity (Nu 
3! al.) The Levites in the narrower sense are 
not, like the Aaronites, servants of Jahweh, but 
are given to the priests or to Jahweh for the 
service of the tabernacle, as is emphatically ex- 
pressed in the designation of the Levites as 
néthinim, ‘given’ (Nu 3° 8 18%), which clearly 
stands in some relation to the name applied to the 
foreign temple-slaves in the Bks. of Ezr and Neh, 
namely, Nethinim. In other passages, without 
the terin acthin?m being employed, it is suid of 
the Levites that they serve ‘Ne dwelling-place of 
Jahweh, or that they serve Aaron, or the congre- 
gation, Tere, as in the case of the priestly 
service, the verb sharéth is used, but not, as in 
that case, absolutely, but with the object of 
service: the ‘dwelling - place,’ t.e the tent of 
meeting, ‘Anron,’ or ‘the congregation’ (Nu 1 
3° 16° 187). ‘The Levites minister to the priests 
‘before’ the tent of meeting. The Levites are 
forbidden to approach, like the priests, the vessels 
in the inner sanctuary or the altar; by doing so 
they wonld bring death upon themselves and upon 
the priests (Nu 18°), The technical term for the 
service of the Levites is shd@mar, ‘guard,’ which 
suits the Levites of the Priests’ Code in so far as 
they, in the arrangement of the camp, have to 
encamp with the pricsts immediately around the 
tabernacle, so that in point of fact they do guard 
the latter (Nu 15-53 a7.) A ‘stranger,’ t.e, one 
who is neither priest nor Levite, who intrudes into 
this circle round the holy dwelling-place, shall dic 
(Nu 3), The standing employment of the verb 
shimar for the service of the Levites indicates 
clearly that the prescription for the (purely ideal) 
alrangement of the camp corresponds to some 
actual duties performed by those whom the 
Priests’ Code enlls Levites. Surely the shd@mnar 
of the Levites las some connexion with the work 
of the doorkeepers of the temple in the Rk. of 
Iizra. The Levites are called in the Priests’ Code 
directly shomré mishméreth, ‘guardians’ of the 
sanctuary or ‘the dwelling-place’ of Jahweh (Nu 
3%. $2 31° 47), In Nu 3% the term is extended 
even to the priests, with reference to the arrange. 
ment of the camp. Besides, the same verb shaémar 
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is employed in an untechnical sense, in a few 
isolated instances in the Priests’ Code (Nu 3” 187), 
of the priestly service in general (so alsu in the 
post-exilic Zechariah), and then, further (so 
shamar is used in the Priests’ Code), of the ser- 
vice of God in gencral, t.e. of one’s attitude 
towards His commandments (Gn 265). All this 
shows that we have here to do with a very 
ancient terminology, which probably reaches back 
far beyond the time when there was a special 
class of doorkeepers of the temple. Perhaps it 
preserves a trace that the Levites were original! 
the ‘guarding’ escort of the sacred ark, which 
would be quite conceivable, even if the name déiod 
has nothing to do with this duty (see above, § 1). 
In any case, it may be gathered from the above 
use Of shamar that the guarding of a sanctuary in 
some form was at one time the essential task of 
the Levites. It has beon suggested that it was 
the guarding of a divine imaye, as was the main 
duty of the priest among the ancient Arabs (Well- 
hausen, Jveste?, p. 130). But there appears to be a 
specuul reference to the escorting of the sacred 
ark, which accompanied Israel in their journeyings 
and campuigns, in the remarkable term, likewise 
used very occasionally of the Levites’ service, zaba’, 
‘to render military service’ (Nu 4% a/,), 

When the host of Israel is upon the march, the 
Levitical family of the Kohathites has charge of 
carrying the tabernacle and its vessels, after these 
have been covered by the priests from the view of 
the Levites, who may not look upon them (Nu 
45%), None but Levites may attend to the carry- 
ing and the eeaaD of the tabernacle; any non- 
Levite doing so must be put to death (Nu 15! 18+ 22), 
Hence the service of the Levites is spoken of as 
a ‘covering’ for the children of Israel, that no 
plague come upon thein when they come nigh to 
the sunctuary (Nu 8"). Then it is the Levites 
who, according to Ex 38?!, under the direction of 
the Aaronite [thamar, take charge of the ‘num- 
bering of the dwelling of the testimony,’ t.e. the 
keeping account of the gifts offered for its con- 
struction, There is no indication of any other 
duties performed by the Levites than those of 
carrying the tabernacle, encamping around the 
suncttary, and keeping the account just men- 
tioned, Wherein, apart from encamping round 
the sanctuary, consisted the charge assiened to 
the Levites over the dwelling of the testimon 
and all its vessels and everything belonging to it 
(Nun 1%), or ‘the keeping of the charge’ of the 
dwelling of the testimony and its vessels (Nu 1 
33 al.), or the ‘work’ of the Levites ‘about the 
tabernacle’ (Nu 4%), or their ‘service’ about the 
dwelling or the tabernacle (Nu 3% 433 @J.)—is not 
indicated. Thus we do not learn what the Levites 
have to do when the sanctuary is set up and the 
service is being conducted in it, and thus have, 
further, no indication of what is to be the work 
of the Levites once Tsrac] has reached the goal of 
its wanderings and attained to a settled mode 
of life. It may only be supposed from the desig- 
nation of the Levites’ aie as ‘service of thie 
conzregation,’ that the intention of the law was 
to assign to the Levites some kind of intermediate 
function between the congregation and the priests. 
The lower services at the sunctuary, once it was 
set up, appear also to be pointed to in Nu 1%, 
where the service of the tabernacle is presented as 
a duty distinct from that of carrying it. 

The data regarding the period of service of the 
Levites are not harmonious. In Nu 4® it is given 
as from the thirtieth to the fiftieth year; Nu 82-28, 
on the other hand, enacts that the Levites have 
to serve from their twenty-fifth year, and it is 
added that from their fiftieth year onwards they 
are no longer to serve, but to assist their brethren 


(the serving Levites). This enactment is clearly 
a later addition (Gesch. p. 34). 

In Nu 8** a ceremony for the installation of the 
Levites is described: the children of Israel (no 
doubt the elders) lay their hands upon them as 
upon an offering, and the Levites are waved be- 
fore Jahweh as a gift of the Israelites—a repre- 
sentation which manifestly results from the con- 
ception of the Levites as a substitute for the 
offering of the firstborn of man. ‘They are to be 
treated in this ceremony—which cannot be thought 
of as literally performed, but simply gives expres- 
sion to a theory—like those sacrificial portions 
which fall to the priests, because the Levites also 
are given to the latter to be their own (so rightly 
A. Van Hoonacker, Le veu de Jephthé, Louvain, 
1893, p. 4041). 

The ‘tribe of Levi,’ t.e. probably the Levites 
and also the Aaronites, is exempted from being 
numbered amongst the children of Israel (Nu 1% 
25), z.¢e. from military service, 

Sins affecting the sanctuary, t.e. any defilement 
of it, have to be expiated by the Aaronites and 
Aaron’s father’s house, the Kohathites, that branch 
of the Levites who have to carry the holiest vessels 
(Nu 18!), The Levites, without distinction, have 
to expiate the sins of their service (Nu 18%), 

The distinction between pricsts and Levites is 
not represented as having gained validity without 
opposition, ‘The narrative of the rebellion of the 
Levite Korah against Aaron and Moses (Nu 16) 
serves to exlibit this distinction as one divinely 
determined: the prerogatives of Aaron are estab- 
lished in opposition to Korah. In this account, 
however, a still vlder narrative, belonging to an- 
other stratum of the Priests’ Code, may be dis- 
entangled, in which Korah stands up, not for the 
prerogatives of the Levites as against the Aaron- 
iLes, but for those of the whole congregation ag 
against the Levites. To this older stratum at- 
taches itself the narrative of Nu 178) in which 
the budding of Aaron’s rod confirms the unique 
position, not of the Auronites, but of the whole 
tribe of Levi (Gesch. p. 341; cf. art. KoRAn, 
DATHAN, ABIRAM), 

e. Lhe serving women.-—Only in a single passage 
in the Priests’ Code is there mention of serving 
wonten (x 38%). ‘They minister at the door of 
the tabernacle; and this service, like that of the 
Levites, is described by the term zdéba@’ ; but wherein 
it consisted we have not a word of information. 
We learn merely that these women were provided 
with mirrors of brass. ‘The only other reference 
in the whole of the OT to such women as serving 
at the sanctuary is in 18 2° (wanting in LXX 
except in A and Luce.), where they are introduced 
as if they had been in existence in the time of Eli 
at Shiloh; but as in this passage the ‘tent of 
meeting’ is spoken of, as in the Priests’ Code, 
whereas, in other passayes, at Shiloh a built temple 
is presupposed, we have to do, no doubt, with an 
interpolation based upon the Priests’ Code. 

f. Lhe revenues of the priests and Levites.—The 
priests, like the Levites, have a fixed revenue 
assigned them in return for their services. It is 
presupposed in this that they are without posses- 
sions, te. they have not, like the other tribes, a 
tribal territory (Nu 182 23f. 9682), 

The priests’ dues from the offerings, the ¢érd- 
méth, ‘heave-otterings’ (Nu 18%), are calculated 
on a more liberal scale than in Dt and even than 
in Ezk, or at all events they are specified mure 
exactly than in the latter book, which does not 
name the tithe and the firstlings. The skin of 
the burnt-offering falls to the officiating priest 
(Lv 7°); from the shkeldmim-offerings he is entitled 
to a cake (v.'), as well as to the wave-breast and 
the heave-thivh (Ex 2977+ al.); in the case of the 
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shélamim-offering of the Nazirite he receives not 
only the wave-breast and heave-thigh, but also 
the shoulder of the ram and two cakes as a wave- 
offering (Nu 6), Of the ‘holy,’ z.¢. not ‘most 
holy,’ offerings the male and female members of 
the house of Aaron are to eat in a clean place the 
wave-breast and the heave-thigh, and in general 
the tériiméth that fell due of these offerings (Lv 
104.) Nu 18!*):; the priest who presents the offering 
may thus bring these portions into his house 
and there distribute them. ‘The members of the 
priest’s house who are entitled to participate in 
these meals are exactly specified ; any one who by 
mistake and without warrant eats of the holy 
thing is to restore to the priest what he has taken, 
with a fifth part added to it (Lv 22!) | very 
térdmadh belongs to the particular priest te whom 
on any occasion one hands it over, and not to the 
whole of the priests (Nu 5%), Of the ‘most holy’ 
offerings—the minhah, the puilt-offering, and the 
sin-offering—nothing nay be taken into the priests’ 
houses; whatever portion of these does not find 
its way to the altar, or 1s not in certain specified 
instances burned (Ly 6%), 13 to be eaten only by 
Levitically clean male Aaronites in the holy place, 
according to the different regulations for the re- 
spective offerings, it may be by the priest who 
presents the ollering, it may be by all male Aaron- 
ites (Lv 23 5 §!® ete.) The shewbread also, as 
inost holy, is to be eaten by male Aaronites in 
the holy place (Lv 24°). 

Besides the above, the priests have firstling- 
dues. T'o them belong the firstborn of clean beasts ; 
those of unclean beasts and of man are to be 
redeemed (Nu 18%"), The redemption price, for 
arriving at which a mode of reckoning is piven, 
probably falls, as a logical consequence, to the 
priests, althongh this is not caries y stated (Gesch, 
p. 41), In later times, at all events, it was so 
arranged (Schiirer, p. 254). In the case of the first- 
born of clean beasts, the flesh, in so far as this is not 
the portion of the altar, falls to the priest, and nay 
be eaten by him and the male and female members 
of his household (Nu 18), The r@’shith that jas 
to be offered of oil, must, and corn, us well as the 
first-fruits ae) of everything, belong to the 
priests; all clean persons in the priest’s honse, 
male and female, may eat of them (Nu 18"), 
The question whether réshith and bikkirin have 
both to be paid from the same products of the 
ground may remain open (Gesch. p. 124 1f; Schiirer, 
, 245). The two lenvened firstling-loaves of the 
eee of Pentecost, alony with the two lambs to 
be added as a sheld@mim-oflerine, aro assiened to 
the priest (Lv 23°), Further, of the devoted things 
that which is called hérem belongs to the priests 
(Nu 18'4); likewise in the year of jubilee there 
falls to them the field regarded as Aérem, which 
has been dedicated, not redeemed, and yet sold 
(Lv 27), The ré’shith of dough, which, according 
to Nu 15'7"!, is to be paid to Jahweh, is probably 
to be understood as falling to the priests, although 
this is not expressly said. In the case of a with- 
holding of the proper dues, restitution has to be 
made to the priest, with the addition of a fifth 
mart (Ly 5"). Lf any one has unwittingly taken 
here his neighbour anything belonging to him, 
and if restitution to the injured party is not pos- 
sible, the articles which require to be restored 
belong to the priest who ollers the guilt-offering 
for the offender (Nu 58). 

Of sacred dues the tenth belongs to the Levites, 
who in turn have to pay a tenth of this to the 
priests (Nu 182) 4), riginally, according to Nu 
18°, all that was in view here was the tenth of 
field and vineyard produce. It appears to be a 
later eta when Ly 278 demands, in addi- 
tion to this, the tenth of cattle and sheep. Priests 
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and Levites receive a fixed percentage of the spoil 
taken in war (Nu 31°), 

The Priests’ Code enjoins, further, in what is 
periers an addition subsequent to the time of 

ehemiah, a tax for the ay (Ex 30%" ; see 
Gesch, p. 219f.); this does not fall to the priests, 
but is spent on the ‘service of the tent of meeting,’ 
2.e. for the expense of the regular cultus. 

The idea that the tribe of Levi has no inherit- 

ance finds strange expression in the purely theo- 
retical and evidently lute added (Gesch. p. 42 f.) 
statement (Nu 34!) that Jahweh has taken to 
Himself the cattle of the Levites in place of the 
firstborn of the cattle of the children of Israel. 
The matter is meant thus to be viewed as if the 
Levites had not an absolute property in their 
cattle, but only the usufruct of them. In speak- 
ing of the possession of cattle the Priests’ Code is 
thinking it the injunction (which is not quite in 
harmony with the absence of possessions on the 
vart of the tribe of Levi) that 48 cities in the 
Prone Land should be set apart for the tribe 
of Levi to dwell in, along with the surrounding 
pasture lands to feed their cattle (Nu 35"), These 
cities, With their houses and pasture lands, are an 
Invhicnauble possession; whatever may have been 
sold of them is redeemable at any time, and, if it 
is not redeemed, it returns to the Levites in the 
year of jubilee (Lv 257%), The carrying out of 
this enactment about Levitical cities is recorded in 
a narrative in the Bk. of Joshua (ch. 21), belong- 
ing to the Priestly Writing ; and here a distinction, 
not found in the earlier directions, is made between 
Levitical and priestly citics; the sons of Aaron 
receive 13 of the 48 cities. 

. Lhe date of the priestly system in the ‘ Priestly 
Writing.’—Iiven apart from the older elements 
(P}, see above, §8 a) which detach themselves from 
the main body of the Priests’ Code, the date of the 
priestly system exhibited by this Code is not a 
single one. In general the consistent character of 
the system (P?) is not to be denied, but certain 
smaller constituents detach themselves as clearly 
new to it (2%), But, even after the removal of these 
elements, everything (in P*) is not of one cast ; in 
the view taken of the Levites, for instance, apart 
from an innovation (Nu 8°"? [see, further, pale] 
and vv.%-*8 [see above, §8 a]), there is no mistaking 
the presence of two different strata (in Nu 16, ef. 
ch. 17; see, further, below). 

At present it is commonly held that the whole of 
the priestly system of the Priests’ Code, and in 
gencral this whole Code itself, belongs to the post- 
exilic period, and that Ezekiel’s enactments regard- 
ing the priests, especially his distinction between 
Levites and priests, paves the way for the Priests’ 
Code (so the adherents of the Graf hypothesis). 
On one point there can be no doubt, namely this 
that the affinity between the law of Ezekicl an 
the Priests’ Code is so great that it can be explained 
only by the dependence of one of these upon the 
other. For the priority of Ezekiel it is quoted as 
decisive that in his State of the future he knows no 
high pce such as stands at the head of the 
priestly body in the Priests’ Code. FEzckiel, it is 
argued, does not mention the one unique function 
assigned to the high priest in the Priests’ Code, 
namely the propitiatory transactions on the Day 
of Atonement, und it is hard to suppose him to 
have been acquainted with them. But the law 
concerning the Day of Atonement in Lv 16 bears 
quite a peculiar character which, e.g. in the con- 
ception of AZAZEL (which see), distinguishes it 
from the rest of the Priests’ Code. This law has 
its place immediately before the Law of Holiness 
(Lv 17-26), which, as it appears to the present 
writer necessary to assume, was incorporated in 
the system of the Priests’ Code, not by the real 
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author of P? but by a later redactor; probably the 
section contained in Lv 16 was also a later 
addition (Gesch. p. 128 f.), and so were also, in 
that case, as a matter of course, the merely brief 
allusions to the Duy of Atonement which are found 
elsewhere in the Priests’ Code. Ezekiel has no 
Day of Atonement, but merely certain propitiator 
transactions on two days every year, which loo 
like a first step towards the Day of Atonement. 
There is no period at which the law of the Day of 
Atonement, of which there is not a trace in the 
ecru history, can be more readily conceived to 
uve originated than during the great chastening 
of the Exile, or even it may be shortly thereafter. 
Zec 3° appears to contain tho earliest allusion to 
the Day of Atonement. I[f the function assigned 
by the Priests’ Code to the high priest on the Day 
of Atonement is a later insertion, the original 
high priest of this Code has no station left to him 
but that of pramus inter pares, Even the distine- 
tive dress he wears appears to mcan nothing more 
(sce below). A chief priest, however, was, beyond 
all doubt, found at Jerusalem prior to Ezekiel (see 
above, § 3). As to the further argument in favour 
of the priority of Ezekiel’s system to that of the 
Priests’ Code, namely that Ezekiel was the first 
to introduce the distinction between priests and 
Levites, this rests upon an interpretation, which 
per se is a possible one, but which is not to be 
deduced unconditionally from the language of 
Iezekiel. It is true that Ezekiel gave a new 
arrangement to the station of those Levites who 
had formerly been pricsts at the high places, but 
his language by no means excludes or even renders 
improbable the supposition that in the pre-exilic 
temple there were other Levites besides these, or 
that there were, besides the foreign temple-slaves, 
other temple-servants not called Levites, or priests 
of the second rank side by side with the priests 
Propet z.€ the Zadokites (see above, § 6). We 
will seek to show further, below, that Ezekiel’s 
designating of the priests as ‘ Zadokites,’ in con- 
trast to their being called in the Priests’ Code 
‘ Aaronites,’ is by no means an evidence of Ezekiel’s 
priority. 

On two points, it is true, the Priests’ Code con- 
tains regulations affecting the priests which cannot 
be separated from its system (P?), and which yet 
undoubtedly go beyond what is found in Ezekiel. 
In the Priests’ Code the tenth falls to the Levites 
and the tenth of the tenth to the priests, to whom 


belong also the firstborn of clean beasts. zekiel 
says nothing about either of these things. But in 


the Deuteronomic regulations it is clear that neither 
the tenth nor the firstborn are considered as be- 
longing to the Levites or priests (cf., further, 
below). 

Other differences between the law of Ezekiel 
and that of the Priests’ Code appear to the present 
writer to speak necessarily in favour of the priority 
of the Priests’ Code, or at least of the system repre- 
sented by it. In this Code the killing, flaying, and 
cutting up of the sacrificial animal has to be done 
by the layman presenting the offering (Lv 15! 1 
etc.; see Gesch. p. 114); in Ezekiel the Levites 
have to perform the killing. There can be no 
doubt that in this instance the Priests’ Code repre- 
sents the earlier custom, which was based upon the 
view that by slaying his sacrifice the offerer himself 
presents his gift to the deity, and thereby expresses 
the fact that it is meant for him. In Ezekiel, on 
the other hand, this action is undertaken by the 
Levites as a class intermediate between laity and 

riests, in order to remove the layman a stage 
urther from sacred functions. Vogelstein (p. 67), 
indeed, reverses the chronological order, and holds 
that the flow of an anti-Levite current has with- 
drawn from the Levites the slaying of the sacrificial 
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victims ; but surely the slaughter by the hand of 
the sacrificing layman is a relic of primitive times 
when every Lsraclite was entitled to offer sacrifice. 
Besides, by setting down the killing of the animal 
by the lay offerer as a later custom, a very im- 
probable course would be given to the development 
of the practice in this matter (as it cannot be 
imagined that the regulations of the Priests’ Code 
We are considering are due to a later alteration of 
the text); that 1s to say, the Chronicler, who 
makes the Levites take part in the slaying of the 
victims (see below, § 9), would, on this view, have 
taken a step backwards from the Priests’ Code in 
the direction of Ezekiel. The practice of later times 
in revard to the temple service appears, indeed, to 
have excluded both Jaymen and Levites from the 
slaying of the sacrificial animals, and to have 
reserved this for the priests alone (LBiichler, Priester, 
136 ff.); it is probalty a matter of pure theory 
when the Talmud, in agreement with the Priests’ 
Code (Vogelstein, p. 68, note 1), represents laymen 
as performing the act of slaughter. Amongst the 
ordinances of Ezekiel which go beyond the Priests’ 
Code in the sense of keeping the laity at a distance, 
besides the one we have considered, there are the 
enactments that the priests are not to come ont 
amongst the people with their holy garments or 
with the sacrificial portions, lest the people be 
hallowed thereby—regulations which are wanting 
in the Priests’ Code. We find expressed here a 
materialistic conception of holiness as if it were 
something that could be transferred by external 
contact. The same conception shows itself in the 
Priests’ Code only, on what is not an impossible 
explanation, in the case of the sin-offering (whoever 
touches the flesh of this offering ‘ becomes holy’ [?), 
Lv 6” (Ing.*7}), and the ‘most holy’ offerings in 
general (Lv 6" [Env.!8]; cf. Ex 2957 30°), But in 
these passages the thought of ‘becoming holy’ 
(Heitligwerden) by touching can hardly be really 
present, rather would it uppear that it is ‘ being 
oly’ (Heiligscin), 1.e. ‘being a priest,’ that is 
specified as the condition of touching (see Baudissin, 
Studien zur sent, Ieeligionsgeschichte, ii., Leipziy, 
1878, p. 54f. note). The post-exilic Haggai (2U") 
denies that contact with the skirt of a garment in 
which one carries holy flesh makes holy; but he 
docs not deny that direct contact with sacrificial 
flesh has this effect. In this way he does not, as 
Ktuenen (ZAT, 1890, p. 17) supposes, contradict 
Ezekiel; and, therefore, we may not infer from 
Haggai’s language that Ezekiel’s view was an 
older one, Which was abandoned in the post-exilic 
period (and so also in the Priests’ Code, on the 
assumption of its pust-exilic composition). 

Tt is alleged that Ezekiel was not acquainted 
with Lv 21!", where, perhaps, the priest is for- 
bidden (although this is extremely questionable) to 
defile himself for a dead wife. But this does not 
follow (Nowack, p. 115, note 1) from the fact that 
in Ezk 24" mourning on the part of the priest for 
his wife is assumed as a matter of course, for it is 
not mourning in general that 1s forbidden in Lv 21"",, 
but only certain specified mourning customs, besides 
the defilement by the corpse (v.°; et. Ezk 44%; cf, 
Joh. Frey, Tod, Seelenglaube und Seelenkult tm 
alten Israel, Leipzig, 1898, p. 74f.). 

Ezekiel’s arrangements about the Levitical and 

riestly Jand are much more practical than in the 
Derieate Code. In Ezekiel’s State of the future, 
peste and Levites live in the immediate neigh- 

ourhood of the temple where they have to serve ; 
according to the Priests’ Code they are distributed 
among different cities throughout the land, where 
they have nothing todo. It is hardly conceivable 
that the author of the Priests’ Code should have so 
changed for the worse the arrangements of Ezekiel, 
if these were the earlier. Rather does the Priests’ 
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Code in this instance still adhere more than Ezekiel 
to the conditions which really existed in the pre- 
exilic period. Amongst the priestly cities named 
in Jos 21 (P), is Anathoth, which we know from 
Jeremiah asa city where priests lived. Among the 
Levitical cities are, further, included the six Cities 
of Refuge. The latter were old sanctuaries to 
whose altar the manslayer fled. Besides, in the 
case of four of these Cities of Refuge which are 
numed in Jos 21", if may be shown either from 
history or from the names themselves that they 
were places of were (Hebron, Shechem, Kadesh, 
Ramoth [probably identical with Mizpah of Hos 
5')). 

If the systein represented by the Priests’ Code is 
prior to Ezekiel, then the silence of the latter 
about the tenth and the firstborn as priestly dues, 
can be explained only by assuming that these 
particular ordinances had not obtained practical 
recognition before [zckiel’s time, and that he 
pu osely passes them over, presumably because 
1e had doubts as to the possibility of carrying 
them out. He is silent also as to the tithe-meals 
of Dt, and the sacrificial meals which, according to 
Dt, are to be held with the firstborn of cattle and 
sheep. He must have been acquainted with both 
these regulations, and has thus not sought to inter- 
fere with the treatment of the tenth and the 
firstborn, ‘The old view, as represented in the Jeho- 
vistic book (Gn 28), is that the tenth is to be given 
tothe Deity. The same demand is expressly made 
by the Book of the Covenant (Ex 22) in the case 
of the firstborn of cattle and sheep. The arrange- 
ment in the Priests’ Code, in so far as it assigns 
tithes and firstborn to the servants of the Deity, 
comes nearer to this view than the common meals 
of Dt (see Dillmann on Ly 27%), The term ‘tenth’ 
can orivinally have been apphed only to an impost, 
and not to the material tor a saerificinl meal (so 
also Van Hoonacker, Sacerduce, ete. p. 393). Only 
in this particular is something secondary to be 
recognized in the Priests’ Code, namely that it 
assizns the tenth—differently with the firstborn— 
not, or at least only indirectly, to the proper ser- 
vants of the Deity, namely the priests, but in the 
first instance to the servants of the sanctuary, the 
Levites. 

That the priestly legislation of the Priests’ Code 
(P2) is to be placed prior to Ezekiel, appears to the 
present writer to result also from the circumstance 
that it shows no regard to the special conditions of 
the personnel of the sanctuary at the Return from 
the Exile. In the early days of the Jewish colony, 
at all events at the time of Ezra, if not earlier, 
we tind, wWoneside of the priests, these classes 
Levites, singers, and doorkeepers (both these 
originally distinct from the Levites), and Nethi- 
nimy the Priests’ Code, on the other hand, knows 
only the two classes—priests and Levites. The 
Levites, called in the Priests’ Code néthinim, are 
evidently intended to replace the foreign Nethinim 
who are no less disapproved of in the Priests’ Code 
indirectly than they are in the direct, polemic of 
Ezekiel. It may a seen from the narrative 
eat of the Bk. of Joshua which belong to the 
-*riestly Writing, that the latter does not, indeed, 
inean to set aside the Nethinim entirely; for in 
Jog 97, which evidently belongs to this source, it 
is said that the inhabitants of Gibeon and the 
neighbouring cities were set aside by the princes 
of Israel to be hewers of wood and drawers of 
water ‘for the congregation.’ These serfs are thus 
looked upon here, not as servants of the temple or 
the priests, but as servants of the congreration, 
t.c. the laity. As far as the temple service is con- 
cerned, their place is to be taken by the Levites. 
But the latter have in this matter, as it would 
appear, to discharge the functions, not so much of 


the Nethinim as of the post-exilic doorkeepers, for 
they are called ‘ keepers.’—It is difficult to eu pP ote 
that a legislator, who was fuce to face with the 
complicated relations of the temple personnel in 
post-exilic times, should have imagined that he 
could come to an adjustment with them by simply 
throwing all non-priestly temple-servants, without 
any further argument or justification, into a single 
class. 

In particular, upon any theory which makes the 
Priests’ Code exilic or post-exilic, we miss in it that 
regard we should expect to the former priests of the 
high places, who, since the centralization of the 
eultus under Josiah, gave rise to difficulties. Josiah 
sought to exclude them from the Jerusalem cultus, 
but ovidently was unable to set aside their pre- 
tensions to a@ share in the priestly service in the 
temple; for Ezekiel considered it necessary to 
announce to them in unambiguous terms that it 
was God’s decree that they should be removed from 
the priesthood. In Kzra's time only » few of the 
descendants of the old priests of the high places, 
those who, in’ Ezekiels terminology, are called 
‘Levites,’ had accommodated themselves to the 
position assigned to them. I[¢ is true that the 
Priests’ Code contains a clear trace of a confliet 
between the Levites and the priests, in the narrative 
of the rebellion of the Levite Norah against Moses 
and Aaron. But thatthe conflict here spoken of has 
regard to the claims of the deposed priests of the 
lngh places is not to be gathered. On the contrary, 
Korah cannot be the representative of these 
whilom bdméth priests, for in the post-exilie period 
the Korahites belong to the singers or to the door- 
keepers (1 Ch 6” 9 aZ.), and hence not to the 
Levites in the sense of that term as used by 
Ezekiel, and in the Memoirs of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
whose use of the term is fashioned upon Ezckiel’s 
model, Instead of a conflict between former priests 
of the high places and the old Jerusalem priests, one 
might see in the narrative wbout Korah the de- 
scription of a conllict in the time after Ezra, when 
the singers were reckoned to the Levites. This is 
the view of Vowelstein (p. 4518), who, upon the 
ground of very precarious combinations, places an 
attempt of these later Levites to seize the right of 
offering incense, in the time of the high priest 
Johanan © (the son of Joiada) and the Persian 
satrap Bagoses, who probably belong to the reien 
of Artaxerxes IL. (B.C. 404-359). But the narrative 
of Koral’s rebellion, t.e. the later account of the 
Priests’ Codeabout this rebellion (see above, §8d end, 
and of., further, below), can scarcely be separated 
from the Priests’? Code of Ezra (P*) and assigned to 
a later innovation (L*); for then the law of Ezra 
would merely have contained a narrative giving 
yee eon to the priestly pichoe ty ves of the whole 


tribe of Levi as ayainst the rest of the congrega- 
tion. But this is not to be supposed, seeing that 


the Priests’ Code (1???) everywhere insists most dis- 
tinctly on the priestly mghts of the Aaronites 
alone. This it does, in the opinion of the present 
writer, not in opposition to claims of non-deru- 
salemite priests, which do not come into view with 
b? at all, but rather—and so also in the story of 
Korah—in opposition to pretensions put forward 
by the personnel at the Jerusalem temple who 
were not counted as belonging to the (Zadokite) 
priestly family. 

The duties of the Levites of the Priests’ Code 
and their relations to priests and people are so 
vaguely detined as to give rise to the impression 
that these ‘ Levites,’ as servants of the priests, are 
simply an innovation of the legislator, not corre. 
sponding at all to the actually existing relations. 
In other words, the legislator appears to have 
written at a time when, in addition to a special 
priestly family, namely the Aaronites of the 
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Priests’ Code, there was not a class, who from 
their descent might be called Levites, serving as 
lower officials at the sanctuary ; and the employ- 
ment of Levites for this office appears to be a 
matter of pure theory on the part of the legislator, 
whose system elsewhere also is based in large 
mmeasure upon ideal construction. Lle appears to 
substitute the name ‘ Levites’ for the lower prade 
of sanctuary servants, singers, and doorkeepers. 
In the priestly system of the Priests’ Code, so far 
as this has a real basis, the only parties in view 
would, in this way, be the personnel of the old 
Jerusalem temple —a circumstance most easily 
capable of explanation 1f this system took its rise 
at atime when one had no motive for taking into 
consideration the non-Jerusalemite priests or their 
descendants. 

The Priests’ Code is acquainted, on the other 
hand, with a class amongst the personnel of the 
sanctuary with which we meet nowhere in the 
post-exilic period, namely the serving women (see 
above, §8 ¢). ‘hese may be connected with the 
consecrated women, the kédéshéth of the ancient 
Canaanite sanctuaries, who in certain pre-exilic 
periods were found even in the Jerusalem temple 
(Geseh. pp. 36£., 179f.; cf. Ismar J. Peritz, ‘Woman 
in the ancient Hebrew Cult,’ in JBL, 1898, he il. 
p. 1451f%), although a legislator of the Jahweh 
religion could not think of women at the sanctuary 
serving the purpose of the Canaanite Aierodor/oi, 
but only as employed in cleaning and such like. 
A later ae did away with these serving women 
entirely, as tending to recall the hierodoulot, and 
as furnishing occasion for moral abuses, 

The designation chosen for priests in the Priests’ 
Code, namely ‘ Aaronites,’ appears to the present 
writer to point to the time before Josial’s reform, 
or at least before Ezekiel. Its result was that a 
priestly family returned with Ezra, whieh traced 
its descent, not, like the Zadokites, to the family 
of Phinehas or Kleazar, but to that of Ithamar 
(Ezr 8? M), and thus did not belong to the old 
Jerusalem priesthood. The real existence of such 
non-Zadokite ‘Aaronites’ is also probable from 
other indications. As we found occasion to con- 
elude (sce above, § 3, cf. §2) from the history of 
Klis descendant Ebiathar, who was banished to 
Anathoth, and of the priests at Anathoth in 
Jeremiah’s time, who probably traced back their 
descent to Ehiathar, the priesthood of Anathoth, 
in distinction from the house of Zadok, held itself 
to be derived from the ancient priestly family at 
the time of the Exodus, and perhaps frotn Aaron. 
Consequently, the enactment of the Priests’ Code, 
that the sons of Anron are all entitled to exercise 
the priestly office, was not, when the new com- 
munity was set up, fitted to serve the special 
interest of the Zadokites, for it required these to 
treat even those priests who did not belong to 
their family as equally entitled to sacred functions 
with themselves. Now there can be no doubt 
that the author of the priestly legislation of the 
Priests’ Code (P?) belonged to the priesthood of 
Jerusalens, for otherwise he could not be so familiar 
as he is with the ritual of the one legal place of 
worship, the tabernacle, t.e. the antedated single 
temple. But it is extremely improbable that a 
Zadokite of the period after Ezekiel should, in 
divergence from this prophet, have conceded to 
non-Zadokite priests equal rights with the Zadok- 
ites. ‘The substitution of the ancient Aaron for 
the relatively modern Zadok cannot be a mere 
play with names on the bee of an exilic or post- 
exilic legislator, for, as Ezr 8? shows, there were 
actually non-Zadokite ‘Aaronites.’ While the 
adherents of the Graf hypothesis had hitherto for 
the most part seen in the term ‘ Aaronites’ simply 
an archaism for ‘ Zadokites,’ Kuenen (7/7, 1890, 


p. 28 ff.), latterly agreeing with Oort, the present 
writer, and Vogelstein, cume to the conclusion we 
have reached. The connotation of the term ‘ Aaron- 
ites’ is—and this not merely in theory, but as 
applied in practicve—even in the post-exilic period 
wider than that of ‘Zadokites.’ [Kuenen, accord- 
ingly, following Oort and Vogelstein, held that a 
compromise took place between the Zadokites after 
‘zekiel’s time and non-Zadokite priestly families, 
and that to this compromise the enactments of the 
Priests’ Code owed their origin (so also Schiirer, 
p- 239, note 49; ef., for the same explanation, as 
the first after Oort [1884], Stade, GVJ i1., Berlin, 
1888, p. 104). But it is not at all likely that on 
the one hand Ezekiel’s distinction between non- 
Zadokite Levites and Zadokites should have pained 
acceptance, as it undoubtedly did, to such an 
extent that a new class, ‘the Levites,’ was formed 
out of the former priests of the high places; but 
that, on the other hand, this same distinction 
fuund so little acceptance that, in direct opposition 
tu it, new regulations were introduced, by which 
non-Zadokites had to be adinitted into the number 
of the priests. About the year 572 Ezckie) had 
made thie first attempt to have all non-Zadokite 
Levites declared to be sanctuary servants. A 
movement of non-Zadokite priestly families must, 
as Oort and his followers think, have formed 
itself in opposition to this ordinance, and must 
have been not without effect, so that, when Kzra 
returned in the year 458, Ezekiel’s limitation of 
the priesthood was already forgotten so far that a 
non-Zulokite family of priests Joined Izra, and no 
opposition was offered to the recognition of their 
priestly rights. Of a decisive contest of the non- 
Zadokite priestly families with the Zadokites in 
this matter, tradition shows no trace, and the 
development subsequently to Ezekiel’s time is 
much more easily explained if the rule entitling 
all Aaronites tu the priesthood was an older one, 
with which an adjustinent had to be made. With 
what right the Tones of Ithamar, which does 
not appear in the history prior to Izr 8? (M), was 
traced back to Aaron, as is done in the Priests’ 
Code, it is impossible to say (cf. Nowack, p. 105, 
note 2), But it is not likely that the connexion of 
Ithamar with Aaron was first put forward after the 
Ithainarites under Ezra had gained entrance to the 
priesthood, for in that case it would not be intelli- 
rible by what other title this entrance could have 
een gained by the [thamarites in opposition to 
the Zadokites and to the statutes of Ezekiel. See- 
ing that the family of Eli in any case was, even in 
pre-exilic times (in view of 15 2%) and probably 
alyv 1 K 2”, the oracle of 1S 22 cunnot be exilic 
or post-exilic), traced back (15 27) to the priest 
of the Exodus (who is not, indeed, named), the 
assumption is, to say the Icast, not improbable 
that even in pre-exilic times there were non- 
Zadokite priests who traced their descent to Aaron 
as the priest of the Exodus, The very same con- 
clusion results from the account in the Jehovistic 
book of Aaron’s part in the worship of the golden 
ealf, for he is thus presented as the type, nay 
srobably also as the ancestor, of the priests of the 
Jorthern kingdom. If from pre-exilic times there 
were ‘ Auronites’? who did not belong to the house 
of Zadok, the fact that the name ‘ Aaron’ or ‘sons 
of Aaron’ is employed by a legislator belonging to 
the priesthood of the only legitimate sanctuary, 
the temple of Jerusalem, for this very Lies od 
appears to the present writer to be intelligible only 
at a time when the participation of non-Jeru- 
salemite § Aaronites’ in the temple cultus did not 
form the subject of question, because at that time 
they did not desire such pe een t.e. at a 
time when, besides the temple at Jerusalem, there 
were other sanctuaries at which they could dis- 
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charge priestly servico—in other words, before 
Josiah’s reform. 

The Priests’ Code appears to the present writer 
to betray quite clearly the circumstance that, at 
the time when it was written, all Aaronites did not 
de facto enjoy priestly rights, but only that branch 
to which (so lizr 7/*) the Zadokites were reckoned, 
namely the branch of Phinchas (cf. Ezr 8? M). In 
Nu 25! it is only to Phinehas, of all the Aaronites, 
that an everlasting priesthood is promised. And 
yet Kzra had to admit feos who were not 
reckoned to the house of Phinehas. This appears 
to us to be explicable only on the supposition that 
that saying about the everlasting priesthood of 
Phinehas alone belongs to a different age from 
that of Ezra. This cannot be the age after Ezra, 
for the non-Zadokite [thamarites who under him 
were admitted to the priesthood at Jerusalem were 
not afterwards removed from this ollice (Gesch. p. 
139). No doubt the Zadokites, as is shown by the 
term Sadducees dcrived from their family name, 
formed still later a special priestly aristocracy ; but 
this does not authorize our taking, with Kuenen 
(TAT, 1890, p. 37), the promise of an everlasting 
priesthood to Phinchas alone, as a later interpola- 
tion, for the everlasting priesthood was from the 
time of Ezra not an exclusive characteristic of 
Phinehas, 7.e. of the Zadokites. 

In the narrative of the Vricsts’ Code regarding 
the destruction of two of Aaron’s sons, Nadab and 
Abihu, without issue (Lv 107, Nu 34 26%, ef. Ly 
161), we should apparently find either a reminiscence 
of priestly families that actually died out (so, fanci- 
fully, Ad. Moses, Nadab und Abihu oder der 
Untergang der Sauliden und des grossten Theils 
des Stammes Benjamin, Berlin, 1890: Nadab= 
Abinadab, 18 7; Abihu=Abiel, 15S 91), or even a 
porte against the claim of certain families to 

elony to ‘Aaron.’ If the latter is the case, the 
gonuineness of the genealogy of these fannlies, 
which went back to Nadab and Abihu, would be 
denied, since these sons of Aaron perished with- 
out leaving any issue behind them. I is impos- 
sible to find in the narrative of their fate any indica- 
tion of conditions pointing to a particular period of 
time, unless we are to hold, with Oort (p. 331), 
that the ‘strange fire’ which Nadab and Abihu 
brought ‘before Jahweh’ has reference to their 
participation in baméth worship. The effect of 
this would be that in this narrative the Aaronite 
families Nadab and Abihu would stand for the 
non-Jerusalemite priests (as ‘Aaron’ stands else- 
where for the pricsts of the bull-worship) who 
were displaced by Aaron’s son Eleazar, whom the 
Zadokites reyarded as their ancestor. Such an in- 
terpretation, however, is not very probable, for the 
‘strange fire’ is at least offered to Jahweh, which 
appears to presuppose that it is offered at the legal 
sanctuary and not in the high places (see, further, 
art. NADAB). 

The designation of the priests as ‘ Aaronites’ 
does not belong to the oldest strata of the Priests’ 
Code, even apart from the Law of Holiness and the 
téréth akin to it. In a version of the story of 
Korah which has been worked over, and which 
does not belong to the Jehovistic book but to the 
Priests’ Code, Korah is regarded as the champion 
of the congregation against Moses and Aaron 
(Nu 168), t.e. the Levites. Here the Levites as a 
body are thought of as priests, just as in the 
narrative of the rod that blossomed (Nu _ 17!6#) 
Aaron is the representative of the tribe of Levi, 
which in its totality is thought of as invested with 
priestly prerogatives. In opposition to this older 
conception of the Levites as priests, the main 
body (P?) of the Priests’ Code seeks to establish 
the exclusive right of the Aaronites, t.e., in the 
view of the legislator, the Jerusalem priesthood. 


A different procedure, again, is followed by a 
recent addition to the legislation, which seeks to 
present the Levites as more like the priests. We 
refer to what evidently was never carried into 
actual practice, the consecration of the Levites 
(Nu 8) which is intended to be an analogue to 
the consecration of the priests. This representa- 
tion, which shows a higher estimate of the Levites, 
will belong to the exilic or post-exilic period (P¥), 
when by ‘Levites’ were understood the families of 
the former priests of the high places, and it was 
desired to give to these a priest-like rank corre- 
sponding to their pretensions. 

Among the later elements of the Priests’ Code 
would have to be reckoned also the description of 
the vestments of the high priest, if we are to see 
in the latter an investiture with the insignia of 
royalty, of which, of course, there could be no 
word before the post-monarchical perivd, when 
the high priest was the only visible head of Israel. 
But the purple in the high priest’s robe can hardly 
be the symbol of royalty ; the principal colour of 
the high priest’s garments is not ved- but blue- 
purple, The diadem, to be sure, is a sign of princely 
rans but ‘holy princes’ (sd@rim) appear already in 
the exilie § Tanah? (43°), surely not as @ new crea- 
tion of the Exile. The chief priest of royal Tyre 
assumed a very high dignity as ‘next after the 
king’ (Movers, Die PAdnizier, UW. 1. 1849, p. 542 11.). 
The circumstance that the high priest of the 
Priests’ Code bears, as the most Important item in 
his attire, the Urim and Thunnnimn, is not favour- 
able to an exilic or post-exilic date for the com- 
position of the passage embodying this view, for 
the post-exilic period had no Urim and Thummim 
(Neh 7®), ‘he priests in old [srael were in posses- 
sion of them prior to the overthrow of the Northern 
kingdom (Dt 33%), Perhaps these insignia, and 
probably also the sacred ale were lost when the 
temple was destroyed by Nebuchadrezzar. ‘That 
the author of the Priests’ Code had before his 
inind’s eye the post-exilic high priest as uso the 
secular head of the community, does not follow 
from Nu 277! (Benzinger, p. 423), where it is said 
that Joshua and all the children of Israel and the 
whole convrevation are ‘to go out and come in at 
the word of Eleazar. Eleazar gives: this direction 
on the ground of the Urim and ‘Thumimim, that 
is, God issues His commands through him. No 
other means of ascertaining the will of God was 
open to the congregation after the death of Moses; 
there is no thought here of a ruling position occu. 
pied by the high priest himself, least of all of the 
position of the post-exilie high priest who had 
not the Urim ane Thummin at all. The circum. 
stance that in Nu 347 and Jos 14! the priest 
Kleazar is mentioned first, before Joshua, among 
the heads of the people, is due to the fact that 
Eleazar, as Aaron’s son, strands in a closer relation 
to Moses, the former leader of the people, than 
does Moses’ servant Joshua or any of the other 
then princes of the people (on the relation between 
the high priest in p and in the post-exilic period, 
ef. Van Iloonacker, Sacerdoce, ete. p. 324 fh). 

It is scarcely possible to urrive at a definite date 
for the various strata of the priestly system in the 
Priests’ Code, and thus for the Priests’ Code as a 
whole. The probable conclusion from the preced- 
Ing considerations, if these are justified,—diflering 
from what is reached on the view of the case 
adopted by the majority of modern critics,—would 
be that the main realy of the Priests’ Code (P*) 
is prior to Ezekiel, and, in that case, belongs 
probably even to the period preceding Josiah’s 
reform of the cultus. 1c programme of Ezekiel, 
which in one way or other is of decisive im- 
portance for the dating of the Priests’ Code, 
appears to the present writer to be intelligible, 
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if the prophet considers an older cultus-legislation 
to have Veen abolished with the overthrow of 
the ancient temple, and if he substitutes a new 
system for use in his new temple. But it appears 
difficult to comprehend how a legislator posterior 
to Ezekiel should have displaced the law of the 
rophet written down for the new Israel by a lecis- 
ative scheme of his own. On the other band, 
again, it is readily intelligible that through the 
impulse of the law of Ezekiel, and owing to the 
new conditions and the new conceptions that grew 
up during the Exile, expansions and modifications 
should have been made by exilic pricsts upon an 
ancient law, in order to fit it for application to the 
new community. The form of the Bie of Ezekiel, 
apparently intermediate between Deuteronomy and 
the Priests’ Code, is more simply explained if 
Evekicl is dependent, not only, as he clearly is, 
upon Deuteronomy and Jeremiah, but also upon 
an older code emanating from the Jerusalem 
riesthood, than if he makes an original start in 
ealing with the cultus. ‘The same remark applies 
to his languave, which on the one hand recalls 
Deuteronomy and Jeremiah, and on the other 
hand the Priests’ Code. 

The different views held as to the date of the 
system of the Priests’ Code do not affect essentially 
the actual history of the priesthood itself except 
on a few points, as, for instance, in the view which 
is to be taken of the position of the chief priest 
prior to the time of Ezekicl, if the Code is to be 
placed thus carly, This is owing to the fact that 
the organization of the priesthood in the Priests’ 
Code is of a theoretical character, for as a whole 
it does not fit the real conditions of any period 
whatever. Of much more importance is the ques- 
tion of the date of the Priests’ Code for the history 
of sacrifice, 

But, whatever date may he fixed for the redac- 
tion of the system of this levislation, it will not be 
bore to avoid the conclusion that the whole 
vody of ritual set up in it could not have taken 
its rise in its special form—t.e. in its deviation 
from Dt and Kzk—during the relatively short 
period between Ezckiel (B.c. 572) and Ezra (g.¢. 
458), namely some 110 years, but that it represents 
a long development of cultus-practice as well as 
cultus-language. The beginnings of this develop- 
ment go back in any case to the pre-exilic period, 
and are not unintelligible there, when we consider, 
what to the mind of the present writer is clear, 
that the Deuteronomi¢c law did not emanate from 
the priesthood at Jerusalem, in which case no 
specimen of the cultus-language and cultus-practice 
of this priesthood prior to Mzekiel has been pre- 
served outside the Priests’ Code, and when we 
note, further, that Jcremiah (8%) is acquainted 
with a literary activity cxercised in the way of 
giving form to the térdh, an activity of which he 
disapproves, and which therefore cannot be taken 
to refer to the codifying of the Deuteronomic law, 
with which the prophet undeniably sympathized. 
What incurs his disapproval can scarcely be any- 
thing else than the resolving of God’s will, which 
he interprets ethically (774), into ritual demands. 
Here, then, in Jeremiah we find pretty clear traces 
of a priestly literary activity answering to the rise 
of the Priests’ Code. These literary productions, 
however, as may be gathered from the same refer- 
ence in Jeremiah, have not yet gained the position 
of a generally accepted ceremonial law. Even the 
Deuteronomic law betrays uo acquaintance with 
this last, but knows only of some particular térdh 
for the priests (Dt 24°), which may afterwards have 
been taken over by the Priests’ Code (see above, 
§8 a). On the other hand, a point which cannot 
be more fully discussed here, the redaction of 


the Deuteronomic law and the position itassigns to! in others at least to all appearance, 


this as a farewell address of Moses, presupposes an 
acquaintance with the Priests’ Code, and an accept. 
ance of it as the law proper, of which Dt is meant 
to appear as a recapitulation. The redaction of 
Dt is, in view of its relations to the Deuterononiic 
law, not to be placed at a very greut distance from 
the latter ; it cannot belong to so late a period as 
the rise of the new post-exilc community. 

If the system of the Priestly Writing is earlier 
than the Exile, and thus probably prior to Josinh’s 
reform, it can have originated at such a time purely 
as an ideal picture sketched by a Jerusalem priest, 
and not, or at least only very partially, as a de- 
scription of the actually existing state of things. 
At whatever time the Priests’ Code was written, 
the firat unmistakable trace which at the same 
time is capable of being dated with certainty, of 
the influence of the system embodied in it, is to be 
found in the place given to the high priest in 
Zechariah, and the first evidence of its close is 
found in the reading aloud of the law in the time 
of Ezra. 

9, THE PRIESTHOOD FROM EZRA TO THE 
CHRONICLER.—After the Pentatench had, under 
Ezra, obtained recognition as the lawbook, we 
find, ay could not but have been expected, that 
the relations of the sanetuary servants were 
moulded according to the finished system set forth 
in the Priests’ Code. ‘The Deuteronomic views of 
these relations, not being rounded off into one 
well-compacted whole, must give place to this 
system. 

Thus, with the author of the chronicle written 
between B.C. 300 and 200, t.e. in the Books of 
Chronicles and in the redaction by his hand of the 
Books of Ezra and Nehemiah, we find the relations 
of the personnel of the sanctuary, as these had 
existed in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, modi- 
fied in various points, in order to bring them more 
into harmony with the requirements of the Priests’ 
Code, The Chronicler transfers the relations ex- 
isting in his own time without distinction to 
earlier times, as if everything had been in force 
in the same way from the time of David down- 
wards. It is possible, indeed, that his descrip- 
tions do not in every single point correspond to the 
actual conditions of his own day. It cannot, 
however, be inferred from this, with Van Hoon- 
acker, that the Chronicler portrays the pre-exilic 
conditions as these really existed, for this con- 
clusion is opposed by all that we know from 
earlier writings. ‘The Chronicler may be assumed 
to have used for the pre-exilic history, at least 
indirectly if not directly, ancient sources that have 
not come down to us, but for his aecount of the 
condition of the priesthood prior to the Exile he 
certainly had no such sources at his disposal. 
Wherever this account exhibits a deviation from 
the conditions after the Exile, the Chronicler 
evidently puts forward, as a rule, not something 
corresponding to any actual state of things, but 
only what a Baas to him desirable. is de- 
scriptions tend to glorify the Levites, to whom he 
everywhere shows regard even more than to the 
wiests. Probably he was himself a Levite, and, 
in view of his special interest in the bernps singers, 
ho may have belonged to this group of the Levites, 

The Chronicler is acquainted with 24 divisions 
or families of priests, which, after his manner, 
he carries back to the time of David (1 Ch 
247M), Since in the list of these divisions, as it 
lies before us, the first place is occupied by the 
family of Joiarib, from which the Hasmoneans 
sprang, it may perhaps be inferred that this list 
was first drawn up in the Hasmonean period 
(Schiirer, p. 237, note 44). These 24 priestly 
families are referred to, in some instances gent ‘ 

y the 
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terms mahlékéth, ‘ divisions’ (1 Ch 24! 2813 21, 9 Ch 
814 (238 7] 312 8t)s beth 'abdth, ‘fathers’ houses’ 
(1 Ch 244 6 a2.) 3 and mishmdréth, ‘watches’ (2 Ch 
31'%), this last occurring already in Nehemiah 
(138% M). According to the Rabbinic tradition, 
the 24 classes, with which Josephus (Ané. VI. 
xiv. 7; Vita, 1) is acquainted as still existing in 
his time, are held to have been in existence from 
the time of the Exile (Schirer, p. 232 f.). This 
cannot be quite correct. The list in Neh 79% 
names only four priestly families (ef. Ezr 101°"), 
and two Hee | with Ezra (zr 8? M). But 
Neh 12'-7 inentions, for the time of Zerubbabel 
and Joshua, 22 divisions of priests, and = the 
sune, with one onussion, are given in Neh ]Q!-2! 
for the time of Joiakim the son of Joshua. 
Neh 1029, on the other lhund, names 21 divi- 
gions, in which, indeed, the naines show changes 
(cf. Ed. Meyer, p. 168 1%). Those four families in 
Neh 7 ionle therefore probably be thought of as 
falling into subdivisions. The two groups that 
returned with Kzra do not necessarily represent 
other two families besides those four; they are 
representatives of the two great branches into 
which, according to the Priests’ Code, the whole 
body of priests falls, namely Phinehas (or Eleazar) 
and Ithaumar, te. Zadokites and non-Zadokites. 
The heads of the 21 to 24 divisions are spoken of 
as ra’shim of fathers’ houses (Neh 12, 1 Ch 24* 4), 
with whom we should probably identify the priest- 
princes (sd@rim) of Lizr 8%“ M, 105, 2 Ch 36%, 

The Chronicler divides the singers likewise 
into 24 classes (1 Ch 25), and appears to have 
designed to give in like manner, for the Levites in 
general, a list of 24 classes, which has certainly 
not reached us in a correct form in the present 
text of 1 Ch 28°, Since the division of the 
Levites into 24 classes is witnessed to in the period 
posterior to the OT (Jos. dé. VIL xiv. 73. of. 
Schiirer, p. 242, aud, on the other side, Van Hoon- 
acker, Sacerdoce, etc. p. 41 ff), these statements 
of the Chronicler are probably due to the circum- 
stance that with him the classes of singers and 
Levites are practically identical (see below, § 10). 
Divisions of the Levites, without specilication of 
the number of these, are presupposed by the 
Chronicler in various ways (mahléhoth, b Ch 28! 2! 
ale; mishndroth of the Levites [sinvers) and 
mahléhéth of the doorkeepers, 2 Ch 84; [béth] 
bth of the Levites, 1 Ch 9 a@l.), and even 
Nehemiah (1389 M) speaks of mitshindréth of the 
Levites. The heads of the divisions of the Levites, 
like those of the priests, are called by the Chronicler 
strim (Kzr 103, 1 Ch 154" al.) or r@ shim (Neh 
Wt, 1 Ch 98 (of the singers and doorkeepers, 
vv. 4-82] al.) In the Priests’ Code nds? is the 
designation of the heads of the Levitical fathers’ 
houses (Nu 37"), alone with which we find r@shim 
used of the heads of the whole tribe of Levi (Ex 
6%), 

In the position of the high priest no essential 
change can be traced since the time of Ezra. The 
very first of the post-exilie high priests assumed 
the place claimed for him in the Priests’ Code. 
Nehemiah (3! 7 M, 13°35 M) and the Chronicler 
give to the high priest the title of Aa-kohen ha- 
gadél (2 Ch 34"), ite Chronicler has also the older 
title (ha-] héhén ha-rd’sh (E2r 75, 2 Ch 19" al.), 
In addition, the Chronicler employs the designa- 
tion, not found in the Pentateuch, ‘ prince (magic) 
of the house of God’ (1 Ch 9" al.; cf. ‘prince of 
Aaron,” 1 Ch 27!8), which marks the later time 
When the high priest was at the same time the 
head of the political community. Usually, how- 
ever, the Chronicler (1 Ch 16%"), as well as Nehe- 
mnah (Neh 13* M), calls the high priest simply 
‘the priest,’ as is likewise done frequently in the 
Priests’ Code. 
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By the Chronicler, as in the Priests’ Code, the 
priests recognized are the Aaronites, including both 
the Eleazarites and the Ithamarites (1 Ch 24°* a/,), 
The equalizing of the latter with the Zadokites 
(i.e. Eleazarites), which as a necessary concession 
to the system of the Priests’ Code appears to have 
been first recognized under Ezra (Ezr 8? M), has 
thus become permanent. ; 

A ditference, as compared with the conditions in 
the time of Ezra, reveals itself with the Chronicler 
only in regard to the inferior personnel of the 
temple, and in some points concerning the relation 
of this to the priests. A distinction between 
Levites on the one hand and singers and door- 
keepers on the other, such as we noted (see above, 
§ 7) in the time of Ezra, is no lonver made, The 
written source in which the Chronicler would 
appear to have found at the same time the 
Memoirs of Ezra and those of Nehemiah, appears 
to lave still made this distinction, seeing that 
even outside the Memoir passages in the Bks. of 
Ikzr and Neh the singers are only very occasionally, 
and the doorkeepers not at all, reckoned to one 
comprehensive re the Levites (Gesch. p. 143 f.). 
On the other hand, for the Chronicler singers and 
doorkeepers are subdivisions of the one class, the 
Levites (1 Ch 618 [note v.8] 97° al., see Gesch. 
p. 151 1%). C. C. Yorrey (The Composition and 
ffistorical Value of Kzra-Nehemiah, Giessen, 1896, 
p. 22.) is decidedly wrong when he denies the 
existence of a difference in this respect between 
the Chronicler and the older portions of the Bks, 
of Kizra and Nehemiah (sce above, § 7). Still less, 
in view of the material evidence that exists, can it 
be held, with Kéhberle and Van Hoonacker (Sacer- 
doce, etc. p. 49, cf. 70), that the reckoning of the 
singers and doorkeepers to the Levites, as we find 
done by the Chronicler in the Bks. of Chronicles 
themselves and in his working over of the sources 
of Ezr and Neh, is presupposed by Ezra and Nehe- 
miah as existing, and rests even upon a pre-exilic 
application of the name ‘ Levites’ to those classes 
vf sanctuary servants. On the contrary, the 
application of the name ‘Levite’ even to the 
singers and doorkeepers is plainly introduced 
through the influence of the Priests’ Code, which 
knows of only the one class besides the priests, 
namely the Levites. The Nethinim, who under 
Ikzra were received into the community (Neh 10”), 
appear to have disappeared at the time of the 
Chronicler, who mentions them only once, namely 
at the time of the founding of the first post-exilic 
community (1 Ch 9%). Whether they were re- 
moved from the service of the sanctuary or by 
a genealogical device were absorbed among the 
Levites can scarcely be determined, but even here 
the influence of the Priests’ Code is unmistakable. 

For the priests the Chronicler sometimes uses 
the expression, which is somewhat strange for him, 
ha-kohenim LL Os It is not, indeed, quite 
certain that he actua ly uses it, for the copulative 
waw may easily have dropped out between the two 
appellations just quoted, and the readings of the 
MSS vacillate (Gesch. p. 154th). But there is an 
a priors probability in favour of the reading with. 
out waw, for this form of expression is just what 
does not correspond with the ordinary usage of 
later times, and in any case in 2 Ch 30%, where it 
1x said of the ‘ Levite priests’ that they blessed 
the people, this reading is undoubtedly correct, 
since blessing is the function of the priests ex- 
clusively. In this instance, by way of exception, 
the terminology of Dt has again picid itself to 
the front, as in like munner the designation 
‘ Levites’ is also occasionally still used ‘by the 
Chronicler in a wider sense so as to include the 
priests (Gesch. p. 136). In the employment of the 
title ‘Levite priests’ we may find an approxima- 
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tion of the position of the Levites to that of the 
priests, which would have to be viewed as a con- 
cession to the pretensions of those whom Ezekiel 
and Ezra called Levites, namely the descendants 
of the deposed priests of the high places. 

Such a raising of the dignity of the Levites 
would not be without analogies in Chronicles. In 
point of fact they have in these books a more 
qneRu Ee standing. This is shown, in particular, 

the services they have to render at tlie offering 
of the burnt-offering on the Sabbaths, and at the 
new moons and great festivals (1 Ch 237), and by 
their (in an exceptional way) helping the priests to 
flay the victims on the occasion of extraordinary 
offerings for the whole people (2 Ch 29%). Irom the 
latter passage it may be inferred that the service 
of the Levites at the offering of the burnt-oflering 
also on holy days consisted in the flayiny, and, it 
may be, in accordance with Ezekiel’s cnactment, 
the slaying of the victims. At all events, in 
Chronicles it is the Levites who undertake the 
killing and flaying of the Paschal lambs, hand to 
the priests the blood for sprinkling (2 Ch 301" 
35% Wt) and attend to the roasting of the Paschal 
offering (2 Ch 35'%¢) ; whereas in the Priests’ Code 
it is the head of the house who kills and roasts the 
Paschal lamb (Ex 12%"; Gesch. p. 163), On the 
other hand, in 2 Ch 29°?-*4 it is the priests who slay 
the sacrifices, probably because we have here to do 
with extraordinary sacrifices for the whole people. 
By the ‘ Kohathite Levites’ who prepare the shew- 
bread (1 Ch 9%), the Chronicler appears to mean 
not the Aaronites (who, to be sure, belonved to the 
Kohathites), to whom alone that duty falls in the 
Priests’ Code (but cf. Gesch. p. 161 f.). While, 
further, in the Priests’ Code the duty of teaching 
belongs only to the priests, this duty, particularly 
that of instructing in the ¢tér@h, 18 assigned in 
Neh 87-® (cf. v.24), 2 Ch 178 353 also to the Levites 
(Gesch, p. 163f.). The more priest-like position of 
the Levites finds quite peculiar expresston in the 
fact that in Chronicles not only the priests, as in 
the Priests’ Code, but also the Levites are called 
holy (2 Ch 238 353; cf., further, Ezr 8% M, where 
already the Levites seem to be included [with the 
priests] in the ‘Ye are holy to Jahweh’). 

Regarding the service of the doorkecpers in par- 
ticular, we learn that they had daily to set in all 
24 watches, under four chiefs belonging to the 
doorkeepers, at the four quarters of the temple 
(1 Ch 26!718)—~ an arrangement which, although 
given as existing in the time of David, will really 
have reference tothe temple of Zerubbahel. As 
concerns the singers, Biichler (7A TW, 1899, p. 97 f£.) 
seeks to prove that the data regarding temple 
music and temple singing were not found in the 
authority used by the Chronicler, and are thus 
added by himself. This is not impossible; but so 
sharp a distinction between the Chronicler and his 
authority (the lost Midrash on Kings), with which 
we are wholly ana uaUiEeds SRE CuS to the present 
writer incapable of being carried out. 

There is, moreover, an ‘external activity,’ 1.e. 
one outside the sanctuary, assigned to the Levites 
in Chronicles (t Ch 26%). They are employed as 
overseers and, like the priests, as judges (1 Ch 234 
267° al.). In particular, their charge of measures 
is referred to in 1 Ch 23” (Gesch. p. 162). While 
the Priests’ Code fixes the commencement of the 
Levites’ service at their thirtieth, or, according 
to an innovation, their twenty-fifth year, they 
have, according to 1 Ch 23™*- and other passages, 
to serve from their twentieth year onwards—an 
arrangement which the Chronicler is aware is a 
deviation from the legal statute, and which he 
seeks to justify as a change made by David. 

n the matter of the revenues falling to the 
priests and Levites, from the time of Ezra an 
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attempt was made to carry out the prescriptions of 
the Priests’ Code. But the setting-up of Levitical 
cities was as little carried into practice after Ezra 
as it had been up till then. When the Chronicler 
represents these cities as having existed in the 
time of David (1 Ch 13?) and later, this is simply 
due to his theory, which he forgets in 2 Ch 23°, 
where the Levites, at the accession of Joash, are 
assembled out of all the cities of Judah. Nor is 
the meaning of the sigrdash of the Levitical cities 
quite clear to the Chronicler (2 Ch 31’). Accord- 
ing to Neh 7#= zr 2%, and other passages, in the 
ee peer priests, Levites, singers, door- 
ceepers, and Nethinim dwelt dispersed in various 
localities, which did not, however, bear the char- 
acter of the Levitical cities of the Priests’ Code. 
So also in the period subsequent to the O'T, the 
priests did not all live at Jerusalem : the Maceabees 
came from Modein (1 Mac 2!), to which, indeed, 
they had retired from Jerusalem only in conse- 
quence of the troubles under Antiochus Epiphanes ; 
and the priest Zacharias (Lk 1°) had his hain in 
the hill-eountry of Judah (cf. Biichler, L’rirster, 
pp. 159-205: ‘Die Priester ausserhalb Jeru- 
siulem’s’). ‘The doorkecpers, according to 1 Ch 9”, 
hetook themselves every seven days, according to 
their divisions, from their villages to Jerusalem to 
perform their service. The Levites and singers 
(and so, no doubt, the priests also) in Nehemiah’s 
time possessed at their places of residence fields, 
from whose produce they supported themsclves 
when their dues were not Ka (Neh 13 M), and 
proba Dy in general when they were not on duty, 
or the tenth in the time of Nehemiah was paid at 
the temple (Neh 13%? M), and thus will hardly 
have extended to the Levites and priests outside 
Jerusalem. ‘The Nethinim lived in Nehemiah’s 
time on the OPHEL (which see) at Jerusalem (Neh 
3°31 M); the (ofliciating) priests had houscs in 
Jerusalem, situated apparently on the temple area 
(Neh 378 M). 

On the subject of the dues falling to the temple 
personnel, we have a certain amount of informa- 
tion for the time of Nehemiah. ‘The latter tells rs 
in his Memoirs (Neh 13°) that before his departure 
from Jerusalem the tenth of corn, must, and oil 
was paid and deposited in the storehouses as the 
porta of the Levites, temple-singers, and door- 
<eepers, which three classes received the tenth, 
and the priest the ¢érimdh. The térdmdh here 
might possibly mean the tenth of the tenth, but 
linguistic usage favours rather our referring it to 
the handing over of the first-fruits. In that case 
the paying of the tenth of the tenth to the priests 
is not witnessed to for the time of Nehemiah. 
The tenth of the tenth in Neh 10% owes its 
presence apparently to a later hand (Gesch. p. 
171 f.), to which is due also the additional cnact- 
ment, which perhaps suits even the time of 
Nehemiah, but in any case is characteristic of the 
later development, that an Aaronite priest is to 
superintend the operations of tle Levites, as they 
receive the tithes (v.2*). After a while remissness 
in paying the tithes set in, so that Nehemiah at 
his seul visit had to adopt drastic measures in 
order to bring the payment of them into force 
again (Neh 13!" M). There is no mention in 

ehemiah of the tenth of cattle. The demand for 
this made by the Priests’ Code is probably an 
innovation, the result of purely theoretical con- 
struction, and is perhaps not earlier than the 
period subsequent to Nehemiah. The Chronicler, 
on the other hand, is acquainted with the require- 
ment of the tenth of cattle (2 Ch 316). Priests and 
Levites were appointed by Nehemiah to take 
charge of the wood that had to be delivered at 
fixed times, and of the dikkdrim (Neh 13% M), 
According to Neh 10” those contributions of wood 
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for the requirements of the altar of burnt-offering 
were imposed upon the priests, the Levites, and the 
people—a prescription which is not contained in 
the Pentateuch, although this passage in Nehemiah 
appeals to the Torah (but cf. Lv 6°"). 

‘he Chronicler or his predecessor in the redac- 
tion of the Memoirs of Nehemiah had no longer 
a clear understanding of the whole of the regula- 
tions respecting dues. It is impossible to gain & 
distinct view from the confased picture he draws 
(Glesch. p. 1691f.). Only in Chronicles is there an 
allusion to a tenth of honey (2 Ch 31°); the tenth 
of dedicated pifts which is likewise mentioned (v.°), 
rests upon a confusion of the tenth with the 
térimdh, The various kinds of dues are most 
conciscly enumerated in Neh 12‘, a passage re- 
garding which it is doubtful whether it belongs 
to the Memoirs of Nehemiah, Three species are 
named in it: téridimdéth, réshith, and tenth. On 
this is based the Talmudic distinction of three 
kinds of dues, which finds no direct support in the 
Torah. 

10. THE PRIESTHOOD AFTER OT TimMEs.—Several 
further developments in the relations of the per- 
sonnel of the sanctuary still show themselves in 
the period subsequent to the OT. 

a. Priests and Levites.—The consequence of the 
inclusion of the singers and dvorkeepers among 
the Levites was that these two classes, which at 
the time of Ezra and Nehemiah were much more 
numerous than the Levites so-called in the narrower 
sense, dispossessed these of their unique character. 
At least Me tendeney to this result is already dis- 
coverable in the O'T in Chronicles, where singers 
and doorkeepers play a more Important part than 
the Levites so-called in the narruwer sense, so that 
one might be tempted to sugvest that the latter 
had even for the Chronicler merely a theoretical 
existence (Vogelstein, Pp. 30, 10211). It is donht- 
ful whether in 1 Ch 9! other § Levites’ (vv.24 3) 
besides the doorkeepers (vv./7 3% *8) and the singers 
(v.2*) are assumed to exist (Gesch. p. 157 f.). ‘The 
Talmud at all events knows only two kinds of 
Levitical service, that of sony and that of watching 
in the temple (cf. Maimonides, ap. Vogelstein, 
p. 85; and, further, Biichler, Priester, p. LI8 ih, 
esp. 136 fh). This is a result that is not surprising 
in view of the origin of the Levites in the narrower 
sense. ‘The ancicnt, te, as would appear, pre- 
exilic (seo above, § 3 end), classes oF sanctuary 
servants included, besides the priests, only the 
singers and doorkeepers. The class known to 
Ezekiel and in the time of Ezra as ‘ Levites’ was 
an artificial creation, which served only the purpose 
of disposing of the old non-Jerusalemite priests. 
In so far as these were not, like the Ithamarites, 
admitted to the post-exilic priesthood, they received 
as ‘ Levites’ an interinediate place, irae is hard 
to define, between the priests on the one hand and 
the singers and dvorkeepers on the other. Thus 
it came about that at last the Levites car’ oxhv 
were absorbed in tho singers und doorkeepers, who 
constituted the only two surviving professional 
classes of Levites. In this way the arranevement 
gained ground, which the author of the Priests’ 
Code, if we judged rightly, had in view. He 
thought of his Levites as singers (for he reckons to 
them the sinver-family of the Korahites) and door- 
keepers (for he employs to deseribe their service 
the technical term ‘keep’). Of any other kind of 
Levites he for his part seems to know nothing, 
and the close of the history of the Israelitish 
cultus personnel knows as little. 

In fixing the position of the cultus personnel, a 
later age accepted on other points us well the 
simpler and more natural arrangement, and dis- 
regarded ordinances which had for some time 
enjoyed validity, thanks to an artificial theory or 
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to historical confusion. The fenth as a sacred due 
is readily intelligible if it is either devoted to a 
sacrificial meal (as proposed in Dt), or even given 
to the priests, as representatives of the deity, but 
not when it falls to subordinate servants of the 
sanctuary. The Priests’ Code, which assigns it to 
the Levites, shows by this very circumstance that 
the name ‘Levites’ was originally a designation 
of the priests (Gesch. p. 52f.). After the tithe 
regulation of the Priests’ Code had been actuall 
wut in force under Nehemiah in later times, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Josephus (Ant. Xx. vill. 8, 
ix. 2; Vita, 12, 15) and the ‘Talmud (see the refer- 
ences in Graetz, Aonatsschrift, 1886, P- 97 {f.), the 
tithes were withdrawn from the Levites and 
assiyned exclusively to the priests (cf. Van Hoon- 
acker, Sacerdoce, ete. p. 40). ‘The Mishna (J/aaser 
sheni, v. 6) appears, indeed, to assume as the correct 
practice that some receive the first tenth and others 
the térdimdh of the tenth. The first class could be 
only the Levites (Schiirer, p. 258, note 44); but then 
this description, as it seems, would not correspond 
with the actually existing relations of later times. 
It is possible that, as Vogelstein (p. 72 ff.) holds, the 
tradition handed down in the Mishna, to the effeet 
that the high priest Johanan abolished ‘ the prayer 
of thanksviving and confession at the tithe,’ refers 
to the abolition of the paying of the tithe to the 
Levites, and that by this Johanan is to be under- 
stood the contemporary of the Persian satrap 
Bagoses (cf. above, §8 ¢; so alsu Van Hoonacker, 
Sacerdoce, ete. p. 401, who, according to hist chrono- 
logical scheme [p. 60f.J, regards this Johanan as a 
contemporary if Ezra; on the other hand, Biber- 
feld, p. 18, holds that the Johanan who abolished 
the tithe prayer was John Ilyreanus). Our earliest 
evidence that the priests received the tenth comes 
from a much later time. Josephus (/.c.) assumes 
it as a matter of right that the priests receive 
the tenth, and complains only that some pricsts 
ake it by foree. He is speaking of the time of 
Agrippa i. Since Josephus describes the priests 
as taking the tithe at the hands of the laity, 
he cannot have in view the tenth that had 
to be paid by the Levites to the priests. He 
appears thus to be quite unacquainted with the 
paying of the tenth to the Levites as a usual 
thing. From the fact that the Talmud looks upon 
itas a punishment that the tithe was withdrawn 
from the Levites and paid to the priests instead, 
which was the custom after the destruction of the 
temple (Graetz, Monatsschrift, 1886, p. 107f.), it 
has ean inferred by Graetz (/.c. p. 98 TF ) that the 
offence in view as punished may be the presump- 
tion of the Levites, who—but only the mine 
singers—in the time of Agrippa I. succeeded in 
obtaining the right to wear thie linen garment of 
the priests (sev below). The historical motive for 
deviating from the law cannot be determined, but 
it is readily conceivable that any opportunity 
would be seized for altering the awkwardly com- 
plicated tithe law of the Priests’ Code. 

Not only the tithe but other previous rights 
were withdrawn from the Levites. They were no 
longer trusted with the whole of the watch service 
of the temple, but. had, according to the Mishna, 
to keep watch only on the outside at 21 points, 
whereas the three stations in the inner court were 
occupied by priests. The guard supplied by the 
Levites was under the control of a cuptain of the 
temple, te. a priest (ATiddoth i. 1, 2). 

Sceing that the Nethinim, who apparently were 
no longer even in the time of tle Chronicler 
employed as a special class for the service of 
the temple, although still mentioned at a later 
period, are not mentioned in connexion with the 
temple service, the dower services must have been 
discharged by others. Philo assigns not only the 
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watch service but also the cleaning of the temple 
to the vewxdpa, z.c. the Levites; for other duties, 
growing boys of tlie priests were employed (Schiirer, 
p. 279). n addition, we hear (Sukh iv. 4; 
Lamid v. 3) of ‘attendants’ (oyn), without its 
being clear whether they were Levites (so Biichler, 
Priester, p. 1491f.) or non-Levites that were thus 
employed. In any case the only class of Levites 
that could enter into consideration would be the 
doorkeepers, for the singers were doubtless regrrded 
as holding tou dienified & position to have such a 
pame applied to them. 

Shortly before the destruction of the temple, the 
singers succeeded in obtaining from Agrippa 11. 
and the Sanhedrin permission to wear the Hinen 
rarment of the priests (Jos. 42¢. XxX. ix. 6). The 
desire to do this was not new; according to 1 Ch 
15*7, 2 Ch 5!*, in the time of David and Solomon 
not only the singers but the Levites in general 
wore the priestly dyssus robe—a statement which 
shows merely that at the time of the Chronicler 
this practice was an object of desire. Agrippa II. 
not only granted the desire of the singers, but 
allowed a portion of the Levites, by whom only 
duorkecpers can be meant, to learn the singing of 
hymns (Jos. d¢.), we. to hold an equal place with 
the division of sinvers., 

It is to the Levites apparently that we should 
refer the ‘designation of ypaupareis rod lepot, ‘the 
teachers of the law of the temple,’ which oeceurs in 
the letter of Antiochus the Great, ap. Jos. Ant. 
XIL iil. 3.) As these ypapmarets are named between 
the lepets and the iepoyddAra, they can hardly be 
other than Levites (Sam. IKrauss, p. 675) The 
mention of them tallies with what we learn from 
Neh 879 about the instruction in the Torah which 
was piven by the Levites, 

b. The revenues of the priests and Levites.—The 
dues demanded for the priests by the Priests’ Code 
were angmented by that imposed by Deuteronomy 
upon sheep's wool (Chuddin xi. 1, 2). By combin- 
ing the requirements of Dt with those of the 
Priests’ Code, the income of the priests was further 
angmented, inasmuch as those portions of the 
sacrificial victims which, according to Dt, fell to 
the priests, had nt a later period to be paid to 
them from all animals that might legitimately be 
offered in sacrifice, even when these were slaugh- 
tered for a common use, namely the foreleg, the 
cheek, and the maw of cattle, sheep, and goats 
(Chullin x. Ls ef. Selnirer, p. 255). Nhe bikkurim 
were nore specifically defined ag having to be paid 
from seven sources, adopted from Dt 8%, namely 
wheat, barley, grapes, figs, pomegranates, olives, 
and honey. According as the parties concerned 
resided near to or far from Jerusalem the dik- 
Auirim were to be handed over fresh or dried, and 
were to be brought in general processions to Jeru- 
salem (Schiirer, p. 249). A distinction, based on 
Neh 12", was made between the bifkirim and the 
tertimdah in the narrower sense, t.e. the due Jevied 
on the best not only of the above seven kinds but 
on all fruits of field and tree. There was no fixed 
nicasure prescribed for these dues, but on an 
average they were to amount to ,yth of one’s in- 
come. This Cérdtandh was to be eaten, according to 
Nu 18%, by priests alone (Schiirer, p. 249f.). The 
due to be presented of dough was also more specifi- 
cally defined, as well as the products of the ground 
which had to be regarded as tithable (Schiirer, 
p. 250 ff). 

According to the Mishna (Afenahoth x. 4), a 
portion of the firstline sheaf that was waved by 
the priest before Jahweh (Lv 23) falls to the 
priest—an arrangement of which there is no indica- 
tion inthe OT. According to Josephus (An. Iv. 
iv. 4), the redemption price for the vow of one’s 
Own person is poueideeel to belong to the priests, 
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whereas in the Priests’ Code (Lv 27) this ia not 
expressly said, as it is in the case of the hérem. 
Perhaps the statement of Josephus is inexact; asa 
rule, at least the things vowed appear to have been 
used for general cultus purposes (Schiirer, 256 f.). 

Jn one point the practice of later times took a 
turn less favourable to the temple-servants than 
the Priests’ Code had intended. Not only the so- 
called second tenth, i.e. the one which, upon the 
ground of the tithe regulations in Dt was levied 
besides the tithe of the Levites, but also the tithe 
of cattle, are required by the Rabbinical rules to he 
devoted to sacrificial meals at Jerusalem. The 
latter thus did not fall, as is unquestionably the 
intention of the Priests’ Code, to the Levites and 
priests (Schiirer, p. 251 f., note 22). 

Those dues of the priests which did not consist 
of portions of the offerings, and which were not 
therefore necessarily brought to Jerusalem, were 
paid ‘everywhere where there was a priest,’ t.c. on 
the spot to any priest who happened to be present, 
and this was enjoined to be continued even after 
the destruction of the temple (Schiirer, p. 257). 

c. The duties and offives of the priests.—The 
ennetments concerning the priests were in later 
times simply made more precise, upon the basis of 
the Priests’ Code; for instance, the ae about their 
murriage (Schiirer, p. 227f.), and the reguirements 
of freedom from bodily blemish (th p. 2308.) Tt 
would appear that in Jater times it was, not indeed a 
law but a custom that the principal priests married 
only the daughters of priests (Biiechler, Priester, 
p. 881) A particular age for admittance to the 
priestly service was no more fixed in the period 
following the OT than is done by the Priests’ Code 
in the case of the Aaronites; but, asa matter of 
ee those admitted required apparently to 
1ave passed their twentieth year (Schiirer, p. 231). 

Among the priestly duties, the blowing of trum- 

pets takes a wider scope than in the Priests’ Code 
or the statements of the Chronicler, according to 
which this ceremony was practised only in war and 
at the regular festivals and on special festive occa- 
sions. In later times it took place also in connexion 
with the sabbatical and daily offerings (Jos. Ant. 
Hi. xii. 6), and to announce the beginning of the 
Sabbath from the battlements of the temple (BJ 
Iv, ix. 12; ef. Sehiirer, p. 278f.), In addition to 
the washing, required in the Priests’ Code, of hands 
and feet in the brazen laver before performing the 
sacred office (on the mode of performing this wash- 
ing see Biichler, Priester, p. 74, note 1), the priests 
had in later times to t: ike a plunge-bath every 
morning before commencing the work of the da 
(Schiirer, p. 283). In the last days of the temple it 
would appear that the higher ranks of priests took 
no part in the work of sacrifice, with the exception 
of the offerings presented by the high priest on the 
feast days, as this non-participation in sacrificial 
work is to all appearance to be assumed in the case 
of the priest Flavius Josephus (Bichler, Priester, 
» TOF). 
The 24 divisions of priests, of which we know as 
early as Chronicles, served for the performance of 
the cultus to which they attended in turn. The 24 
divisions are distinguished, in the literatnre pos- 
terior to the OT, as the mishmdéréth, from the sub- 
divisions not mentioned in the OT, the da2/é’abdth. 
Fach principal division included, according to tra- 
dition, from five to nine subdivisions (Schiirer, p. 
235f.). A principal division is called in Greek rarpid 
(Jos. Ant. VII. xiv. 7), or édnuepla (Lk 158), or 
épnuepls (Jos. Vita, 1); a subdivision, pdf (Jos. 
Vita, 1). Each of the 24 divisions went on duty 
for a week, the exchange with the next division 
taking place on the Sabbath. At the three great 
annual festivals all the 24 divisions officiated simul- 
taneously (Schilrer, p. 279 f.) 
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The position of the high priest underwent a 
change towards the close of the Jewish hierarchy 
through respect being no longer paid to the office 
as one that was to be held for life and to be heredt- 
tary. The elevation of the Hasmonieans to the 
hig yercaly dignity had already marked a break- 
ing with the past, for thereby the hereditary 


succession of high priests was interrupted. The 
Hasmonmwans sprang from the priestly class of 


Joiarib (lL Mac 2! 14°"), Whether the Veter Was 
reckoned to the Zadokites or vot, cannot be deter- 
mined,  —In the lists contained in the Book of 
Nehemiah (l2'7)'?-4!) it holds a subordinate posi- 
tion; a list, perhaps not ecarher than the time of 
the Hasmon:eans (cf. above, § 9), found in ft Ch 
2477, assigns to it the first place. In one of the 
recently discovered fragments of the Hebrew 
original text of Jesus Sirach, namely 5177), the 
house of Zadok is highly exalted: ‘QO give thanks 
unto Him that chose the sons of Zadok to be priests’ 
(S. Sehechter and ©. Taylor, The Wisdom of Ben 
Stra, Portions of the Book Leclesiasticus, Cam- 
bridge, 1899), The whole hymn to which this 
passave belongs, namely vv.!4) 209, ig omitted in 
the Greek translation of the grandson of Jesus Ben 


Nira, perliaps as Schechter (p. 35 f.) sugeests (ef, 
Th. Néldcke, ZATIV, 1900, p. 92), because in the 


interval between the composition of the original 
text and that of the translation (2.6. between c. 200 
and 130 1.C.) the family of the previous Zadokite 
high priests had been canemewled by the Has- 
But after this latter event the high 
priesthood again beeame hereditary in the Has- 
momevan line, At a later period Herod and the 
Romans set up and deposed high priests at their 
pleasure. From these non-acting high priests 
arose the group known as dpxeepets. But the 
custom was always rigidly nillicrell to of select- 
ing the high priests only from certain special 
riestly fanniies (Schiirer, p: 21518). The anoint- 
ing of the high priest, which is ordained in the 
Priests’ Code, was not in later times carried 
out in the case of all high priests, perhaps it was 
in general omitted; the Mishna knows of high 
priests who were installed in office simply by 
clothing them with the official robes iHoreoth: ill. 
43 cf, Gesch., p. 140; Schiirer, p. 282, note 26; 
Weinel, ZATIV, 1898, p. 66 f.; Yan Hoonacker, 
Sacerdoce, ete. p. 351 f.). The high priest, who, 
during the period of Jewish independenee, was the 
head also of the State, was at least in later times 
president of the Sanhedrin, and in so far also the 
representative of the people in political matters in 
dealing with the Romans. As regards his partici- 
as in the performance of the eultus, it was a 
wter custom for lihn to offer the daily offering 
during the week preceding the Day of Atonement ; 
wny other share he might take in the work of 
sacrifice was simply according to his pleasure 
(Joma 1.2) Josephus states that the high priest 
offered as a rule on the Sabbath, at the new moon, 
rnd at the yearly festivals (B/ Vv. v. 7; Biichler, 
Priester, p. 68 tY., donbts whether in later times the 
high pee offered except at the yearly festivals). 
Tho daily minhdh, which according to the original 
intention of Lv 6!" he had to offer (see above, $8 6), 
was not always offered by the high priest in person, 
bnt he defrayed the cost of it (Jos. Ant. UL x. 7, 
Where lepe’s can be none but the high priest), a duty 
which Ezekiel imposed upon the ‘prince.’ In the 
Loman period a conflict arose on the question of 
the keeping of the high priest’s robes (Jos. Ant. 
XV. xi. 4, XVOD. tv. 3, XX... 1, 2) 3 when Jerusalem 
was taken, his robe of state fell into the hands of 
the Romans (B/ Vi, vill. 3). 

Besides the high-priestly office, we hear in the 
Rabbinical literature of an exalted priestly office, 
that of the gégan (j39), of which there is no mention 
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in the OT, The ségan has usually been viewed as 
the high priest’s substitute, who had to take his 
dace if he was prevented by Levitical uncleanness 
ae discharging the duties of his office. But the 
existence of a standing vicarius for the high priest 
is rendered improbable by the statement of the 
Mishna (Joma i. 1) that seven days before the 
Day of Atonement ‘another priest’ was to be set 
apart to act for the high priest in the event of his 
being prevented from ofhciating. It is not at all 
likely that this statement in the Mishna relates to 
an earlier practice, and that afterwards (subsequent 
to the year A.D. 63) the gégan was appointed as 
substitute for the high priest (Biichler, Priester, p. 
113), for there is nothing known of such a change. 
Since the LXX usually reproduces theword séganim, 
which is used in the OT {Ge non-priestly officials, by 
orparnyol, Schiirer (p. 264f.) is pene ty right in 
seeing in the ségan ue eaptain of the temple (¢rpa- 
tnyos Tod iepod), who is repeatedly mentioned in the 
NT and by Josephus, and in attributing to lim the 
principal oversight of the external order of the 
temple. Yet Joma 39° (Biichler, Priester, p. 105) 
looks upon the s¢gi7as in some measure the repre- 
sentative of the high priest. The ségantm in the 
plural (Bikhurim iii. 3) are doubtless, like the ozpa- 
tyyol (Lk 22" 5), heads of the temple police sub- 
ordinate to the ségan. In the Mishna (Bikkurimn 
ili. 3) there are mentioned as poing to meet the festive 
procession which accompanicd the dikiudrim—the 
pahéth (mno), the séqinim, and the gizbarim, It 
may bo inferred that by the lirst of these designa- 
tions, as by the two following, priests are intended, 
although pahoth is used also for secular governors, 
But a special priestly office can hardly be con- 
noted by the word, which apparently corresponds 
to the NT dpxcepe’s (Schiirer, p. 266), The giz- 
barim (opp, Peah i, 6 end) or yafopidraxes (Jos, 
Ant, XV. xi, 4, XVII iv. 3) liad charge of the rich 
temple treasures, From the description of the 
Chronicler, it appears necessary to hold that in 
his time the administration of the temple revenne 
and capital was in the hands of the Levites. Ata 
later period the higher posts as treasurers appear to 
have ee held by priests, for the gizbérim appear 
as hich temple officials alongside of the stganim 
(Bikhurim iit. 3), and Josephus (Ané. XX. viii, 11) 
names the yasopiAag, i.e. probably the head of the 
treasurers, luumediately after the high priest. It 
is possible that the Chronicler, in his account of 
the management of the temple treasury, has, in his 
preference for the Levites, arbitrarily put these in 
the foreground (but ef. Hx 387), But, seeing that 
in the matter of other duties and rights the Levites 
were in point of fact displaced in later times by the 
wiests, the same may have happened with the 
eiting of treasury oflices. Under Nehemiah (Neh 
13'3 M) a priest was at the head of the treasurers 
(t.e. those who were set over the ’6zdaréth, ‘ store- 
houses’), among whom ouly one is stated to have 
been a Levite. Sam. Krauss (p. 673 f.) doubts, 
however, whether the qizhbdrim were priests, they 
being, as far as is known to the present writer, 
nowhere directly called such. To the treasury 
officials probably belonged also the ’@mearkelin 
(poa72x), who, without a more particular definition 
of the term, are mentioned in the Mishna only 
once, along with the gizbdrim (Shchalim vy. 2), and 
are named also in later literature, as a rule, together 
with the giz/drim (Schiirer, p. 270f.). Sam. Krauss 
(p. 673) holds the ’tmarkélin also to have heen lay- 
men, drawing this inference from the Midrash 
Waykra Rabba (Par. v. ch. v. 3; in A. Wiinsche’s 
Bibliotheca Rabbinica, Liefer. 26, 1884, p. 36), 
according to which the ‘d&markol had a right to par- 
take of the holy things, but not, like the high priest, 
of the offerings. But Schiirer (p. 270) is probably 
right in referring to Tosefta Horajoth, end (Toscfte, 
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ed. by M. S. Zuckermandel, 1880, p. 476, bottom), 
where in a graduated list the '@muarkol and the 
gizbar are above the ordinary priest, the latter is 
above the Levite, and this Jast ayain above the 
Israelite, ze. the layman (cf. also Gractz, Afonats- 
schrift, 1885, p. 194). It is correct, however, that 
the official name ’dmarkol is used to designate the 
office not only of priest, but of administrator in 
general (Biichler, Priester, p. 100 ff ; Schiirer, p. 
270). According to Biichler (p. 90 ff), there were, 
in addition to the regular priestly gizbdrim and 
'amarkélin, others who were selected from the 
successive divisions of officiating priests; but no 
express testimony is known of the use of these 
two names for heads of these divisions.—Only in 
the Jerusalem ‘Talmud is the office of the katolikin 
(;p'rnp, Ka@odtxol) named (Schiirer, p. 271). 

The cultus was, according to the Law, to be 

erformed by all priests ; but in course of time the 
vifferent functions became so complicated and in 
part difficult, that, according to the Mishna, they 
were apportioned omen different priestly oflicials, 
and certain duties, such as that of prepa the 
shewbread and the incense, became hereditary in 
particular families (Schtirer, p. 275 fF). 

In addition to their service in the temple, the 
priests are known to Josephus as administrators of 
the most important concerns of the community, 
under the presidency of the high priest (c. Apion. 
ii. 21). [le has in view primarily Jerusalem. But 
in all cities there were, according to him (Ané. Iv. 
viii. 14), as Moses had enjoined, men of the tribe 
of Levi appointed, two for each court of seven, to 
assist the members as barnpérat, Such an enact- 
ment is not found in the Pentateuch; Josephus 
must then have in view arrangements existing in 
his own time in Judma under the Romans (dif- 
ferently Van Hloonacker, Sacerdoce, etc. p. 465 f.). 
From the designation vrnpérac it is more likely 
that these two ussessors were Levites (Schiirer, 
p. 178) than that priests are meant (Biichler, 
Priester, ». 180). According to the Mishna (San- 
hedrin i. 3), priests are in certain instances to be 
called in as judges (cf. Jos. c. Apion, ii. 21), This 
judicial activity of the priests, perhaps also of the 
Veviten is a continuation of the por eer one ag 
duties assigned to the priests in Deuteronomy an 
Ezekiel, and to the priests and Levites in Chron- 
icles. In the last resort this species of activity on 
the part of the personnel of the sanctuary goes 
back to the practice, with which we make acquaint- 
ance in the uae of the Covenant, of having certain 
lawsuits decided at the sanctuary, by means of the 
oracle of the Deity communicated by the priests. 
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PRIEST 1n NT.—1. The word ‘ priest’ (lepevs) is 
used in the NT of the sacrificing ministers of any 
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religion. The priest of Zeus is mentioned in Ac 
143, the priest of the true God in Mt 8‘. Refer- 
ences, indeed, are numerous in the NT, sebecnt 
in the Gospels, to the priests of the OT. In L 
15-8 allusion is made to the twenty-four épyyeplac 
into which they were divided, and to the assign- 
ment of certain of their duties by lot. The NT 
throws little light, however, on the standing of 
the priests generally, or on the service the 
rendered to the nation. The Gospels spea 
almost exclusively of those whom they call the 
dpxepets, or chief priests. The high priest was 
chosen, as a rule, from one of a small number of 

riestly families, and, when the office ceased to be 
held for life, there might be a number of persons 
entitled by courtesy to the name. An _ ex-high 
priest, if a man of unusual force of character, 
might actually exercise a greater influence in the 
direction of ecclesiastical or political affairs than 
the proper holder of the office, and either over- 
shadow the latter in the common mind, or prac- 
tically share his distinction. It is thus we must 
explain such expressions as Lk 37 éml apycrepéws 
“Avva kal Kaidgoa=‘in the high priesthood of Annas 
and Caiaphas,’ and the part taken by Annas (while 
Caiaphas was titular high priest) in the trial of 
Jesus (Jn 18), So also in Ac 48 the dignity of 
the high priesthood is reflected on if not extended 
to all the members of the yévos dpxyeparixdy ; there 
was a kind of aristocracy among the priests, and 
it was from it that the high priest proper was 
chosen. Though the dpxcepets made common cause 
with the Pharisees in their hostility to Christi- 
anity, they were themselves on the Sadduciean 
side (Ac 5!’), and the most determined opposition 
to the preaching of the resurrection came from 
them. Probably the inferior members of the 
priestly order, who had but a nominal share in 
its prerogatives, were more free from its preju- 
dices; it would be among them that the great 
multitude of priests was found which ‘ became 
obedient to the faith’ (Ac 67). On the whole sub- 
ject of the Jewish priests in N'T times, see Schiirer, 
GJ V* ii. 214-305 (HJ P 11. i. 195-305], and the pre- 
ceding article, esp. § 10c. 

2, A more important subject is that which is 
suggested by the use of the word ‘priest’ in the 
interpretation of the Christian religion. In the 
N'l it is only in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
that Jesus is spoken of as lepets, wéyas lepeds, and 
dpxtepets—terms which are not to be distinguished 
from cach other, the last two only signifying 
Christ’s eminence in the priestly character. In 
the highest sense of the term, so to speak, He is a 
sriest. But what is a priest? In the Ep. to the 
Iebrews, it may be mene the priest is the person 
through whom and through whose ministry people 
draw near to God, ehrounh whom they are ‘sancti- 
fied’; that is, made a people of God, and enabled 
to worship. The writer does not think of sucha 
thing as a religion without a priest. Men are 
sinful men, and without mediation of some kind 
they cannot draw near to God at all. The people 
of God had mediators under the OT, and they have 
a mediator under the NT. It is on the character 
of the mediator that the character of the religion 
depends. If he is imperfect the religion will be 
imperfect ; there will be no real or permanent 
access to God, no real liberation of the conscience. 
But if he is what he should be, then the perfect, 
and therefore the final, religion has come. The 
conscience will be effectually purged, sin as a 
barrier between God and man will be effectually 
removed, the way into the holiest of all will be 
opened, and the covenant realized in the abiding 
fellowship of God and His people. It is from this 
oint of view that the writer works out the contrast 

etween the OT and the NT. The Jewish religion 
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was a true one, for God had given it; but it was 
not the true and therefore not the final one, for its 
priesthood was imperfect. Everything about it 
was imperfect. The priests themselves were lm- 
perfect. ‘hey were mortal men, and could not 
continue because of death. They were sinful men, 
too, and had to offer for their own sins before they 
could offer for those of the people. The sanctua 
was imperfect, a dytov koopexdy, not the real dwell- 
iny-place of God. The sacrifices were imperfect ; 
the blood of bulls and goats and other animals, 
whatever its virtue, could not make the worslhiip- 
pers perfect touching the conscience ; that is, could 
not bring them to the desired goal of a fearless peace 
toward God. The very repetition of the sacrifices 
showed that the work of removing sin had not 
really and once for all been achieved. And, finally, 
the access to God was imperfect. The priests had 
no access at all inte the Holiest Place, and when 
the high priest did enter on one day in the year it 
was no abiding entrance; the communion of the 
veople with God, which his presence there symbol- 
ey was lost, it might be suid, as soon as won; he 
came out from the aliring and the veil closed behind 
him, ‘the Holy Ghost this signifying, that the 
way into the holiest of all had not yet been made 
manifest.’ Everything in the old religion had im- 
perfection written upon it—the imperfection in- 
volved in the nature of its priests (ovdéy yap ére- 
ANelwoev 6 vduos, He 7}). 

It is in contrast with this that Christ’s priest- 
hood is set forth. Christianity is the perfect and 
final religion, because Christ is the perfect priest. 
An O'T foundation for this doctrine is found in 
Ps 1104, where the Messiah 1s addressed by God 
as ‘a priest for ever, nfter the order of Melchize- 
dek.’ Perhaps one should call it rather a point 
of attachment than a foundation, for though it 
probably served the writer’s purpose in arresting 
the attention of his readers, the ideas which he 
connects with the priesthood of Christ are not, 


strictly Speaine) derived from it. The order of 
Melchizedek is contrasted with that of Aaron: 


the two orders exclude each other. Christ is not 
a priest after the order of Aaron upon earth, and 
afterwards, in heaven, a priest after the order 
of Melchizedek : being what He is, the Son of 
God, in the sense understood in this Epistle, His 
riesthood can be of the Melchizedek order alone. 
n Him and through Hlis ministry a fellowship 
with God has been realized on the behalf of men 
which is perfect and which abides. The word 
which is used to express this in the Epistle is 
alwwos. Inasmuch as He is the true priest, 
Chirist’s blood is the blood of an eternal covenant, 
He offered Himself through efernal spirit, He has 
become the author of eternal salvation, has ob- 
tained eternal redemption, and enables men to get 
hold of the eternad inheritance (59 91% 14-1 13%), 
All these are ways of indicating the perfection 
and finality of His priesthood, t.e. of His function 
to mediate between the holy God and sinful men, 
and to realize in Himself, and enable sinful men to 
realize, a complete and abiding fellowship with God. 

Among the aspects or constituents of Christ’s 
priesthood on which the writer lays emphasis are 
these. (1) His commission, He 5 God must 
aa the priest, for he is to be the minister of 
His grace. No man can take this honour to him- 
self. ‘The writer seems to find the Divine commis- 
sion in the psalms quoted in He 5° (Ps 271104), 
but he connects these immediately in v.7 with 
what seems to be a reference to the agony in 
Gethsemane, as though it were there, historically, 
that Jesus received this high and hard calling. 
(2) His preperation. This is a point on which 
great stress is put. To be a merciful and trust- 
worthy high priest (27), it is necessary that he 
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should be to the utmost possible extent one with 
those whom he represents before God. Hence he 
becomes like them a partaker of flesh and blood 
(214), is tempted in all points like us (4!5), learns 
obedience be the things which he suffers (5%), 
knows what it is to worship with others and to 
wait upon God (2!*+), and at last to taste death. 
Sin apart (4°), nothing human is alien to him; in 
virtue of his nature and his experience he can 
sympathize with us; through suffering, especially, 
he has been made ‘ perfect,’ z.c. been made all that 
he ought to be as a ‘captain of salvation,’ or a 
priest to stand before God for sinful men, able 
truly to enter into their case. On the word 
‘perfect’ (reXec@oa) see Davidson, Hebrews, p. 
207 f. (3) His offering. Every priest is appointed 
to offer gifts and sacrifices (8*) for sins (5!), and 
this one also must have something to offer, What 
is it? In a word, it is himself. This is more 
easily said than interpreted. There is a passage 
in the Epistle (10*¥) in which, following Ps 407°, 
what Christ did is contrasted with ‘sacrifices and 
offerings and whole burnt-ollerings and _ sin-offer- 
ings,’ as ‘doing the will of God’; and it is said 
that Scripture puts away the first to establish the 
second. eon this it is often inferred that Christ’s 
work was not sacrificial, and especially that His 
death is not to be conceived as an oflering for sin; 
sacrifice, it is said, is abolished to make room for 
obedience. But this is certainly not the contrast 
in the writer’s mind. The conception of offering 
or sacrifice is essential to him, and to Christ as 
priest. ‘This priest, like every other, must have 
somewhat to offer. Indeed, immediately after the 
remark that He puts away the first (the OT sacri- 
fices) to establish the second (the doing of God’s 
will), he adds, ‘in which will we have been sancti- 
fied through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ 
once for all.2 What ife opposes is not sacrifice 
and obedience sumpliciter, bat the OT sacrifices, 
in which the victims were involuntary, and the 
offering therefore morally imperfect, not to say 
neaningless, and Christ’s willing sacrifice of Him- 
self, which was an act of obedience to the Father. 
As a voluntary act of obedience this sacrifice had 
a significance and a moral worth whieh no animal 
sacrifice could have. But the obedience involved 
in it was not simply the obedience required of man 
as such; it was the obedience required of the 
Son whom the Father had commissioned to be the 
mediator of a new covenant, the restorer of fellow- 
ship between Himself and sinful men; in other 
words, it was the obedience of a priest, who had 
‘to annul sin by the sacrifice of himself (977), to 
be ‘offered once for ali to bear the sins of many’ 
(978), to enter into the sanctuary ‘¢éhrough his own 
blood’ (9%), ‘by one offering to perfect for ever 
them that are being sanctified’ (104). In short, it 
is not sacrifice and obedience that are blankly 
contrasted here, but unintelligent will-less animal 
sacrifice, and the sacrificial obedience of the Priest 
who willingly dies to make purgation of sins (1%). 
As the perfect priest Christ made once for all the 
perfect sacrifice for sin; that is way the Levitical 
sacrifices have passed away. (4) The scene of His 
ministry, or the sanctuary. The true offering is 
made in the true sanctuary, t.e. heaven. It is there 
that Christ appears in the presence of God for us. 
It is there, in His person, that there is realized the 
abiding fellowship of God and man into which the 
gospel calls us. But this does not mean that 
what has been spoken of under the head of His 
offering, namely His death, is not included in His 
priestly work. To break the work of the perfect 
priest into pieces in this way is foreign to the 
writer’s mode of thought. The priest’s work, his 
offering, is not consummated till he enters with it 
(and by means of it) into God’s presence; it is 


then that he is in the full sense a priest. Hence 
Christ is conceived as exercising His priestly 
function in the sanctuary above; but He could 
not be priest there except in virtue of the con- 
inission, the preparation, and the offering, which 
have just been described. All these therefore 
belong to the conception of the pester as much 
as what is done in the heavenly sanctuary itself. 
(5) His intercession. Ue is able to save to the 
uttermost those who draw near to God through 
Him, seeing He ever liveth to make intercession 
for them. In what the intercession consists is 
nowhere explained. ‘The writer to the Hebrews 
does not detine it as the perpetuating, or makin 

prevalent for all time, of an atoning work achieve 

on earth; he does not conceive of the atoning 
work as achieved at all except through the entrance 
of the priest into the presence of God 6:4 700 idfou 
aluaros. On the other hand, it seems to be less 
than what he means, if we say that His mere 
appearing in God's presence, even with the virtue 
of His sin-annulling work in Him, is itself the 
intercession —a continuous and prevailing plea 
with God to receive even those wih have sinned 
into fellowship with Himself, and not to Jet sin 
annul His covenant. It is a fair inference from 4/6 
(that we may find grace for timely suecour), taken 
in connexion with what precedes, that the inter- 
cession of the great High Priest is not a continu. 
ous unvarying representation of man before God, 
but relates itself sympathetically to the vari- 
ously emergent necessities and crises of individual 
life. (6) The resudé of Christ’s priesthood. The 
result is, in a word, the establishment of the new 
covenant between God and man. In Christ, and 
on the basis of His work, God is our God again, 
and we are His people. Because Christ is all that 
w priest should be, the new relation of God and man 
realized in Hin is all that such arelation should be ; 
Christianity is a new, but also the final, because 
the perfect religion. There are various ways in 
which this is expressed in detail. Those who have 
the perfect priest are freed from the fear of death 
(25); can come with boldness to God’s throne and 
find it a throne of grace (4%); have a hope of 
immortality that nothing can shake, knowing as 
they do that Jesus has entcred within the vell as 
their forerunner (6%); have an assurance, in the 
indissoluble Jife of Christ (7%), in the priesthood 
which as founded on it never passes to another 
or can never be trenched upon by another (7*4), 
and in the intercession of their deathless repre- 
sentative, that complete salvation awaits them ; 
in their worship are made perfect as touching the 
conscience, i.e. completely delivered from sin as 
that which hinders aceess to God (9%)4), And as 
the blessings of the covenant are infinite, so the 
deliberate and wilful rejection of them, and the 
relapse from the fellowship with God assured in 
Christ to any inferior religious standpoint (6*% 
10°8-), is the unpardonable sin. 

3. The Epistle to the Hebrews docs not attrib- 
ute to believers as priests any of the special 
functions involved in the unique priesthood of 
Christ. In Ex 19% Israel is spoken of as ngbpp 
ond, ze. God’s people are His kingdom, and 
they are priests, with the right of access to Him. 
As the Nf point of view is that there is only one 
eople of God through all time, this conception 1s 
found in the NT also: see especially Rev 1° 5° 208, 
1 P 2% (lepdrevua &yiov, Bacirevov: Baorrclav, lepets 
T@ Beg Kal warpt avrov). In substance, the same 
thing is meant when we read in Hebrews of the 
right to ‘draw near with boldness,’ or in Eph 2” 
that through Christ all Christians alike have ‘ their 
access (rv mpocaywynv : the characteristic privilege 
of the new religion, Ro 5%, 1 P 3'8) in one spirit to 
the Father.’ To the Father: for in experience the 
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sonship of believers and their pricsthood are one 
and the same thing. Sonship and priesthood are 
two figures under which we can represent the 
characteristic relation of man to God, his charac- 
teristic standing toward God, in the new religion 
instituted by Christ. Formally distinguishable, 
they are really and experimentally the same. 
Christ Himself was perfect priest only because He 
was true Son of God; His priesthood, though it 
was His vocation, was grounded in His nature: it 
had nothing official in it, but was throughout 
versonal and real. So it is with the priesthood of 

elievers: it alsu is involved in sonship, is one 
element or function of sonship, and only as such 
has it any meaning. The writer to the Hebrews 
apeaks of Christians as offering to God sacrifices 
of praise, the fruit of lips making confession to His 
name. He bids then remember beneticence and 
charity, for with such sacrifices God is well pleased. 
So St. Peter says Christians are a oy priesthood 
to offer spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God 
through Jesus Christ (1 P 25); and St. Paul bids the 
Romans present their bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable to God, which is the rational 
worship required of them (Ro 121), Praise, self- 
consecration, charity,—if we include Rev 88, we 
may add, after the analogy of Ps 141, prayer,— 
these are the only sacrifices which the priest! 
people of God may offer now. ‘There is no such 
thing in the N'P as a sacrifice for sin except the 
sacrifice which Christ offered once for all. 

4. The NT does not apply the word lepeds to any 

Christian minister, nor indeed to any Christian at 
all, except so far as the people of God are spoken 
of as a ‘royal Areata! It is easy to see why. 
Christianity is what it is—a perfect and abiding 
fellowslnp with God—because it is realized in the 
Eternal Son of God. It cannot be realized or 
guaranteed in any other. He is the Mediator of 
it, to whoin it owes its character. ‘l'o introduce 
into it, no matter how we define their relation to 
Him, offeiad mediators, is to relapse from the 
Melchizedek pricsthood to the Aaronic; it is in 
principle to NDCeUHH Te from Christianity. The pic- 
torial use of Janguage borrowed from the old re- 
ligion is, of course, intelligible enouch. St. Paul, 
é.g., can speak of himself as lepovpyav 73 ebayyédov 
rod Geod, discharging a sacred function toward the 
pospel, and presenting the Gentiles us an offering 
to bod (Ro 15'8; cf. Ph 2), But there is not, as 
in the nature of the case there could not be, any 
trace in the NT of a Christian priest making 
sucrifice for sin, and mediating again (in the 
Aaronic, otticial, mortal, never perfect, and never 
to be perfected fashion) between God and man. 
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PRINCE is the AV tr. of no fewer than 16 Hebrew 
or Hebraized termsin OT and 3 Greek ones in NYT, 

1. wy}, lit. ‘exalted one’ from ayy ‘liftup.’ This 
word is practically confined (the only exceptions 
are Ex 2237 (J or Ej, 1 K 8! 11% [both RP], and 
Pr 25'°) to the writings of P, the Chronicler, and 
KMzekiel, It is used in Gn 17? (LXX é0vy ‘nations’) 
25'8 (dpyovres) of the twelve ‘princes’ descended 
from Ishmael ; in 23° it is pnt by Pin the mouth of 
the ‘children of Heth’ as a designation of Abra- 
ham (LAX Bacdeds); in 347 it isapplicd to Shechem 
the son of Hamor (dpxwyv; so, or dpxovres, in the 
LXX of all the following passages, unless other- 
Wise noted); in Nu 25! of a prince of Midian; in 
Jos 13" of the princes of Sihon. It is es ecially 
frequent for the heads of the Isr. tribes: ex 16 
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343! Ly 422 (AV and KV in these three passages 
‘rulers’), Nu 2% 727 3118 ete., Jos Q)5+ 181% a1 174 
QO. 8. 82 gg alsu 1 Ch 2!° 438 5° 7” etc., ef. Ex 2277 
(8) («Thou shalt not revile God nor curse a ruler of 
thy people’), and 1 K 8! (A érnopévor, prob. error 
for érnpyévos, Aq.’s tr. of xy; in Ex 22%; Bom.)= 
2 Ch 5? (4pyovres), where the princes of the fathers’ 
houses of the children of Israel were assembled by 
Solomon. In 1] K 118 the term nds?’ is used of 
Solomon himself (‘I will make him prince,’ xy} 
uove, LXX dyriraccéuevos dvrirdéoua), and in Ezr 18 
the Chronicler applies it to Sheshbazzar. In Ezk 
not only is it used of the king of Judah (12) 74 21% 
(Eng. 25) (d dy-yovmevos}), and of Isr. and foreign princes 
(777 2117 (Eng. 121 fa @yyotvmevor] 26'% 30'8 32° etc.), but 
han-nas? is the special designation of the head of 
the future ideal State (34% 37" [both 6 dpxwy] 448 
{6 Tryoupevos] 457. 16. 17. 22 462. 4. 8. 10. 12. 16. 17. 18 4821. 22 Call 
6 ddnyovpevos]). For the later Talmudic use of nds?’ 
as the technical title for the president of the 
Sanhedrin see art. SANHEDRIN; Kuenen, Ge- 
simm, Abhandl, [Budde’s tr.] p. 58f.; Schiirer, 
HIP 11. 1. 180%. ; Weber, Jud, Theologie, p. 140. 
The title nds? was alxu assumed by Simeon bar- 
Cochba (the leader of the Jewish revolt A.D. 132), 
whose coins are staniped ‘Simeon nas?’ of Israel’ 
(see art. MONEY in vol. ili. p. 430%, and Schiirer, 
HJP 1, ii. 299). 

2. Ww occurs with extreme frequency. The verbal 
form 7 is found 4 times in Qal (Jz 94, Is 32}, Pr 
88) Est 1°), twice in Hithp. (Nu 16% 5%), and once 
in Hiph. (Ios 8). In Jy 94 and Hos 8* it is pointed 
in MT as if from ww, but see Kénig, i. 328, 352. It 
is uncertain whether this is the primitive root= 
‘have power,’ ‘exercise rule,’ or whether it is a 
denominative from 1. Amongst other applica- 
tions, Ww [in the following passages reproduced in 
LXX, unless otherwise noted, by dpywv] is used of 
officers or rulers whether military Ix 18%! (AV and 
RV ‘rulers’), Nu 2138, Is 215, 2 Ch 32%! || 13) (AV 
and RV ‘captains’), or civil 1 Ch 27% (rpogrdrat, 
AV and KV ‘rulers’), ef, 29% ete., particularly of 
royal officials Gn 12", 2 Kk 2413) Hos 34, Ezr 8”; of 
the chiefs of foreign nations Jg 7% 88 (Midian), 18 
18°? (Philistines); of leaders in war 1 S 222 (Ayou- 
peevot, AV and RV ‘captains’), cf. 25 244 and Neh 
2” (dpynyol); of the ‘ruler of the city’ Jg 9™, ef. 
1 lx 22°6 (Bagidevs, AV and RV ‘yvovernor’), Neh 7?; 
of the clief of the eunuchs Dn 17 &™ (dpycevvodyos) ; 
the chief of the butlers or bakers Gn 40?) * (dpxe- 
ovox bos, dpxiororods), ete.; the head of the priestly 
or Levitical classes Ezr 8° 105, 1 Ch 15" *? ete. ; 
the directors of the post-exilic community Neh 41, 
cf. Ezr 91.10%, Neh ll'. With the sense of ‘ prince’ 
proper, Ww is mainly post-exilic, Est 1, Job 29° 
(adpot) 10°23, Ps 1194-78; of the Messiah, ‘the 
prince of peace’ Is 9°(A dpxwv elphyns, B follows a 
different text); of the guardian angels of the 
nations Dn 10": 2 21 191 (Theod. in all dpyws, LXX 
in first three orparnyés, in last dyyedos); of God 
Dn 8" (‘prince of the host,’ dpxserpdrnyos) * (‘ prince 
of pines ss LAX follows a different text). 

The noun ‘princess’ in EV always represents 
my (cf. the proper name SARAH). ts only two 
occurrences in AV are 1 K 113(of the seven hundred 
wives of Solomon; LXX dpxovea), La 1) (of Jerusa- 
lem ‘ princess among the provinces’; LXX dpxovga). 
To these RV adds Fst 18 (AV ‘ladies,’ LXX 
rupavvldes), There are only two other occurrences 
of mb in the Hebrew Bible. The one is Jg 5% 
mony noon (AV and RV ‘her wise ladies,’ Moore (cf. 
his note on the text], ‘the sayvest of her princesses’; 
LXX dpxovea); the other is Is 49% (AV and RV 
‘queens,’ AVin ‘ princesses’; LAX dpxovea). 

3. 423. The root meaning is probably ‘one in 
front,’ ‘a leader.’ This word is used in general 
of rulers or princes in Job 29 (AV and RV 
‘nobles,’ LXX wants this verse) 31°? (LXX follows 
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a different text), Ps 761209) (dpywv), Pr 2816 (Bacidevs), 
More particularly it is the designation of (a) the 
king of Israel: Saul 18 9'8 10! {the use of 13) is 
eculiar to the earlier of the two narratives of 
saul’s election, 159 ‘king’ being used in the other; 
the same distinction is observed in tho LXX dpxwy 
and BagiAvevs]; David 13" (&pxwv ; in the following 
assages ayolmevos unless otherwise noted) 25°, 
SS 5B? (elanyotuevos) 67} 78, 1 Ch 112 1977, 2Ch 65 
[in all these passages relating to Saul and David, 
RV has ‘prince,’ AV has ‘captain’ in all except 
1S 25”, 28 62 78, 1 Ch 11? 177, 2 Ch 65, where it 
has ‘ruler’), Is 554 (AV and RV ‘leader,’ RVm 
‘prince, LXX &pywv); Solomon 1 K 18 (AV ‘ruler’), 
1Ch 297 (AV ‘chief governor,’ LXX Baccdeis) ; 
Jeroboam I K 14’; Buasha 167; Hezekiah 2 K 205 
(AV ‘captain’); Abijah 2 Ch 11 (AV ‘ruler’); ef. 
the choice of Judah 1 Ch 284 (AV ‘ruler,’ LXX é 
"Tovda npérixev 7d Baalterov).—(b) A foreign ruler or 
{ete : the prince of Tyre Ezk 28? (dpywyv) ; per- 
iaps also ‘the prince that shall come’ Dn 9% 
(? Antiochus Epiphanes, see below; Theod. 6 7yo'- 
pevos 6 épxduevos, LXX Baorela eOvdv).—(c) A high 
temple official: Pashhur Jer 20! (AV ‘chief gover- 
nor,’ RV ‘chief officer’); ef. 1 Ch 94, 2 Ch 31 358 
(AV and RV ‘ruler(s’), LXX in last &pxyorres), Neh 
IL" (AV and RV ‘ruler,’ LXX drévavre olxod rod 
Geod); the high priest Dn 117° (‘the prince of the 
covenant’), and perhaps 97-76 (AV in v.% ‘the 
Messiah the prince,’ RV ‘the anointed one, the 
prince’; Theod. xpirrds Fyotuevos). The prince in 
v.4 is frequently understood of Cyrus, and in v."6 
of Epiphanes, but Bevan argues in favour of under- 
standing the reference in both instances to be to 
the high priest, the first being to Joshua the son of 
Jozadak (Kzr 3°, Hae l, Zee 3"), and the second 
[reading oy nny: ‘shall be destroyed with,’ for ay 
ning: ‘the people shall destroy ’] to Jason, the brother 
and successor of Onias II.—(d) A ruler in other 
capacities. This use of the word is late: the ‘ruler’ 
of each tribe 1 Ch 27?%, 2 Ch 19"; the ‘ruler’ of the 
Korahites 1 Ch 9°; the ‘leader’ of the Anronite 
warriors 1 Ch 12*7; the ‘leader’ of an army division 
1Ch 13) 274 (AV and RV ‘ruler,’ LUXX dpxwy), 
2Ch 11 (‘captain’ of a fortress) 327! (in the 
Assyrian army; AV and RV ‘leaders,’ LXX 
dpyovres); the ‘ruler’ over the temple treasuries 
1Ch 26% (6 érl rdv Oncaupav), cf. 2 Ch 31)? (ém- 
ordryns), In 2 Ch 287 the ‘house’ (m3n) of which 
Azrikam was ruler (AV ‘governor’), is probably 
the palace; cf. the familiar mza-5y wy Is 22) 36%, 
1K 4°, 2 K 15° ete. 

4. 23, lit. ‘willing,’ eg. 2% 23 ‘willing of 
heart’ Ex 355”, 2 Ch 299; age; ov ‘a willing (AV 
and RV ‘ free’) spirit’ Ps 61402); ef. the use of the 
verb 233 ‘to volunteer’ Jg 57:9, 2 Ch 1738, Neh 113, 
and the noun 3733 ‘freewill offering’ Ex 35” 363, 
Kzr 1° ef al. Hence 19) may mean generous or 
noble in disposition: Pr 177° (AV ‘princes,’ RV 
‘the noble,’ || pry), v.? (LXX dSlikacos; AV and RV 
‘a prince’ is quite misleading, see Toy, ad loc.), 
Is 32°-§ (AV and RV ‘the liberal’; opposed here, 
as in Pr 177, to 53)). The word is used of noble or 
princely rank in Nu 218 (the Song of the Well; 
AV and RV ‘the nobles,’ LXX Baccre?s, |] ony 
‘princes,’ dpxorvres. In the following passages, un- 
less otherwise noted, dpywv is used by L to tr. 
3°33), 1 S 28 (“to make them sit with princes, perd 
Suvacréy Aadv), Job 1274=Ps 107 (‘He poureth 
contempt upon princes’) 21% (‘Where is the house 
of the prince?’ B ofkos Apyovros, but A olkos dpyaios) 
8418, Pg 4710) 9329 0) (AV and RV ‘ nobles’) 1138 % 
118° 146°, Pr 8'6 (|| py, LXX veyoraves and répavva 
respectively) 19° (AV and KVm ‘prince’ seems 
preferable to RV ‘liberal man’; LXX Baache?s) 257 
(Suvdorns), Ca 7} (*O prince’s daughter,’ B 6@tyarep 
Naddp, A Ovy. *Apuvadas). 

5. 30} (Assyr. nastku), from root 403 ‘install’ (ef. 
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Ps 28 yyyby abo cnpy ‘I have installed my king 
upon Zion’), occurs 4 times in OT: Jos 132! ‘the 
princes (AV ‘dukes,’ LXX adpyovres (but the Gr. 
text is confused]) of Sihon’; Ezk 32° ‘the princes 
(dpyovres) of the north’; Mic 54) ‘eight principal 
men’ (D3x ‘3°93, RVm ‘princes among men,’ L&X 
Siyuara dvOpwrwv); Pa 83) “make their princes 
(i! o°2°93, see above; LXX dpxorres) like Zebah and 
Zalmunna.’ In Dn 118 o7'2"p3, which is rendered in 
AV and RVm ‘their princes,’ is much more likely 
from another 79), a by-form of 393, and means ‘ their 
molten images’ (so RV, Oxf. Heb. Lex. ete.; ef. 
LXX and Theod. 7a xwvevrd), We reach the same 
result by simply changing the Massoretic reading 
to omsp3. See, further, Bevan, ad loc. 

6. ouoyiwnn (Ezr 8°, st 317 8° 9%) or ajetin 
(Dn 32-3 27 §% 4 5.7.8) is uniformly rendered by R 
satraps, while AV gives ‘lieutenants’ in the pas- 
sages in Ezra and Esther, ‘princes’ in those in 
Daniel. See art. LIEUTENANT. 

7. ov2v5 in Ps 68°! is rendered by both AV 
and RV ‘princes.’ The LXX has mapéoBes ‘am- 
bassadors,’ Vulg. degati; but all these renderings 
are purely conjectural, founded upon the context. 
Probably we ought, with Nestle (/BZ, 1891, p. 
152), to emend to BYD%2 ‘they shall come with 
oils or ointments’ (so Duhm, eé al.). 

8. o02 is rendered ‘princes’ in AV of Job 12”, 
but there is no reason fur departing from the usual 
meaning ‘priests’ (so RV, LAX lepers). 

9. 0°32p Ts 41% ‘he (Cyrus) shall come upon 
princes (RV ‘rulers,’ RVm ‘deputics’) as upon 
mortar. The LXX has dpxovres. Séqgdnim (found 
only in the plural) is a loan-word from the 
Assyrian, where it appears as saknau ‘prefect’ of 
a conquered city or province. Tor the other OT 
uses and the later meaning of s¢cganim see art. 
PRIESTS AND LEVITES, p. 96”. 

10. ovsnnp, a Persian loan-word, probably =/ra- 
tama, ‘first,’ occurs 3 times: Dn 1 ‘certain of 
the children of Israel, even of the seed royal and 
of the nobles’ (AV ‘princes’; LXX éx rav émidéxrur, 
Theod. B dard rv gdopOoupelv, A. . . Trop0oppelr, 
Symm. and Pesh. tr. ‘Parthians’); Est 1° (AV 
and RV ‘nobles,’ llany; LXX évdotou); 6° ‘one of 
the king’s most noble princes’ (apmran 7)9n “yA wx, 
LXX évt ray plrdwy rot Baclrhews rdv évddtwr), 

11. pp (=Arab. kddi, from hada ‘to decide,’ ‘ to 
pronounce a sentence’) is a term used of both 
military and civil leaders: Jos 10* (‘the chiefs 
of the men of war’), Jg 11° 2! (of Jephthah), Pr 6? 
(in a saying about the ant, joined with 1h and 
bo), Is 1° 3° 7293, The OT passages where it is 
tr. ‘prince’ in AV are: Pr 26 ‘By long forbear- 
ing 1s a prince (RV ‘ruler,’ RVm dee’! per- 
suaded’ (EXX év paxpoduula evodla Baciredow ; there 
appears to be no sufficient reason for Toy’s and 
Frankenberg’s emendation of the last two words 
of the MT j¥2 ADE to A¥Q HAY; OF A¥P “y; ‘is anger 
(or an angry Men acified’); Mic 3}-® ‘ye princes 
(RV ‘rulers’) of the house of Israel’ (].XX ol 
xarddXouro.s in both verses ||a'vx} ‘ heads’); Dn 11% 
‘a prince (RVm ‘ captain’) shall cause the reproach 
offered by him to cease.’ The reference is to 
the Roman general Lucius Scipio who defeated 
Antiochus the Great at Magnesia, B.C. 190 (see 
Bevan, ad loc.). There is nothing in Theod. or 
the LXX text here corresponding to the word }'¥3. 

42. 13. 32, which is especially familiar as the 
first part of official titles like RAn-MAG, RaAB.- 
SARIS, RAB-SHAKEH (see the artt. on these names), 
is twice tr. ‘prince’ in AV: Jer 39% 41) of the 

rinces (RV ‘chief officers’) of the king of Baby- 
on; LXX in the first passage [46°] asad in 
the second the term is dropped. In 458 (26) 
§1- 2 8. 9. 10. 33 G18(17) the form car occurs. Both 
AV and RV render uniformly ‘lords’ except 
in 5°? where AV has ‘ princes’; has uey- 
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craves in every instance, so LXX in 5" and 680%), 
om. in the other passages. 

14, 15. p19. (cf. the proper name Rezon, 1 K 11%) 
only Pr 144 ‘in the want of people is the destruc- 
tion of the pune (LNX duvderys); elsewhere pt, 
namely Jy 59 ‘Give ear, O ye princes’ (B carpdras, 
A adds duvarol), Ps 2? (dpxovres, AV and RV 
‘rulers’), Pr 8 (éurdcrac) 314, Hab 1'° (répavvor), 
Ts 407 (dpxovres), In all these passages jr) or 715 
is [nop ‘King,’ except in the lust, where ov is {| 
yrs pe ‘judges of the earth.’ Cf. Arab, razin, 
‘rrave, ‘steady,’ from razuna, ‘to be heavy.’ 

16. esy is once (Ezk 23") tr. ‘prince.’ A better 
rendering would be ‘officer’ or ‘captain.’ The 
word, which means lterally ‘third’ (ef. the LAX, 
but not in above passave, raotarys), 1s usually 
explained to have denoted originally the man 
who, in addition to the driver, stood beside the 
king on his war-chariot, holding his shield or the 
like. But the adequacy of this as an explanation 
of the vencral usaze of the term is questioned by 
Dillmann (an Ex 147), Kraetzschmar (‘ Ezechiel’ in 
Nowaek’s //donun.), and others. Kraetzsehmar 
prefers to make the meaning simply ¢hird in 
military rank (comparing the obsolete titles ‘first 
lieutenant,’ “second lieutenant’), or to regard 
shdlish as a loan-word. The term occurs fre- 

uently elsewhere in OT in the same sense (e.g. 
Ix 147 154, 21K 9 10% 15%, AV and RV always 
‘eaptain’). 

In the NT the terms rendered in AV ‘prince’ 
are 1, apynyds :—-Ac 3" Sye killed the Prince (A Vin 
and RVin ‘Author’) of life.’ ‘Author’ appears to 
be the better rendering here (ef. He 2" ‘the author 
[AVm and RVm ‘Seaptain’) of their salvation’), 
The only other instaunee where dpynyés is tr. 
‘prince’ (AV and RV) is Ac 5" ‘Him did God 
exalt with his right hand to be a Prince and a 
Saviour.’ The Gr. term occurs once more in NT, 
namely in He 12? ‘Jesus the author (AVm ‘be- 
inner, RVm ‘eaptain’) and finisher (QV ‘per- 
fecter’) of our faith, where the meaning is prob- 
ably ‘leader’ or Santesiqnanus.’ 2. dpxwv: Mt 9% 
12%, Mk 3°? of (Beelzebub) ‘the prince of the 
demons’; Mt 20° ‘the princes of the Gentiles,’ 
ef. 1 Co 2&8 ‘the princes of this world’ (ol &pxovres 
tov ald@vos ro'rov); Jn 12" 14% 16) “the prince of 
this world? (6 dpywy rob Kdcpov Tovrov) : Eph 22 Sthe 
prince of the power of the air’ (6 dpxwr ris eEovelas 
rob dépos; on this expression see art. SATAN); 
Rev 1° ‘the Prince of the kings of the earth’ (4 
dpxwy rav Bacihéwy rijs ys, probably a reminiscence 
of Ps 89(88)”). 3. tyeudy ix tr. ‘prince’ only in 
Mt 2° ‘thou art not the least among the princes 
of Judah.’ On the surprising variations between 
St. Matthew's quotation and the original passage 
Mic 5}, and the possible explanation of these, see 
art. QUOTATIONS, i. D. J. A. SELBIE, 
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PRINCIPALITY.—In Jer 13°? nv (from eva 
the head) is tr. ‘principalities,’ apparently in the 
sense of privilege, pre-eminence, as in Jer. Taylor, 
Worthy Bani unicant, i, 83, “Lf any mystery, rite, 
or sacrament he effective of any spiritual blessings, 
then this is much more, as having the prerogative 
and illustrious principality above everything else.’ 
This is better than the tr. ‘from your head’ or 
‘from your heads’ of the previous versions (Vule. 
de capite vestro, LXNX dd xepadys vudr); but the 
meaning is evidently, as in AVm and RV, ‘head- 
tires.’ 

In 2 Mac 47 5’ the high priesthood is called the 
: Pepcipe ity,’ t.¢. principal office or supreme power 
(apxy). Cf. Milton, Iteform, ii. ‘The Bishops of 
Rome and Alexandria, who beyond their Priestly 
bounds now long agoe had stept into principality.’ 


PRISCA OR PRISCILLA 
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For the ‘ principalities’ (dpxal) of Ro 8%, Eph 1% 
(dpy#, RV ‘rule’) 3% 61%, Col 2135, Tit 3} (RV 
‘rulers’), see IXOMINION in vol, i, p. 616”. 

J. HASTINGS, 


PRINCIPLE.—See ELEMENT in vol. i. p. 682*. 


PRISCA or PRISCILLA (IIploxa, Iplox:Ad\a). — 
The wife of AQUILA. ‘The name is Latin, Priscilla 
being the diminutive form. In the three places in 
Acts where the word is used (18 3% #8), the form is 
always Priscilla ; in the three places in St. Paul’s 
Epistles (Ro 163, 1 Co 16, 2 ‘Ti 43%) it is in the best 
MSS always Prisca. In Ac 18'8°8, Ro 16%, 2 Ti 4!” 
the wife’s name appears first, in the other two 
places the husband s. 

There is some variation in the MSS and VSS. In Ac 18% 
RABE vulg. boh. read lpioxdrAw xxi’ Axtaae ; DHLP, etc., gig, 
syrr, sah. read’Ax, xei Up. In Ro 163 and 2 Ti 419 the evi- 
dence for Ipioxe is preponderating ; in 1Co 1619 TIpsoxe is read 
by SBMP vuly. codd., boh. arm. ; MWpicxaAae by ACDEFGKL 
and most Inter MSS, vuly. codd., syrr, Chrys., Thdrt., Dain. and 
TR; the former reading is undoubtedly right. In 2 Ti 419 
there is acurious addition nufter ‘AxvAey in 46, 109, and 109 lat. 
Acerpay (sic) ray yuvaixee aired xi Mspecesev (Sic) xas Znvava revs 
VIOVS CeLTOU, 

The variations In the text of Ac 18)-27 have been examined 
very carefully by Harnack, who shows that the loner text 
(usually calicd the Western, or by Blaosa 3) is clearly formed 
out of the shorter, and suggests that it has been modified hy 
an interpolatar who objected to the too great prem ens given 
to &® woman, and has made the position of Priscilla less pro- 
minent. With his conclusion we may compare the remarks of 
Ramsay (Church in the Roman Empire, p. 101) on the omission 
of Damarig in the Western text, Ac 1754, 

Prisca is always mentioned with her husband. 
He is described as a Jew of Pontus, and a tent- 
maker, St. Paul is associated with them first at 
Corinth, whither they had retired after the decree 
expelling the Jews from Rome. After remaining 
there about eighteen months, they went with St. 
Paul to Ephesus, and remained there while he went 
on to Jerusalem, At Ephesus they were concerned 
in the instruction of Apollos, and seem to have re- 
mained throughout St. Pauls residence, their house 
being used for Christian meetings. Later, probably 
in consequence of the uproar in the theatre, when 
there seem to have been considerable riots, they 
returned to Rome, where again their house was 
used for Christian worship; and ultimately weagain 
find them at Ephesus. These numerous changes 
betaveen Rome, oer and Corinth have caused 
diflicnlty to crities, who have for this and other 
causes sugrested that Ro 16 was really addressed 
to Ephesus. A snficient explanation is, however, 
afforded by the nomadic character of the Jewish 
world in general, of Aquila and Priscilla in par- 
ticulur, and by their occupation as Christian 
missionaries interested in the spread and support 
of the Christian Churches. They were evidently 
persons of prominence in the early Christian com- 
munity, St. Paul speaks of them with affection, 
and says that they had endangered their lives for 
his sake (Ro 164). 

The above is all that we learn from the New 
Testament, but the traditions of the Roman 
Church, where the name Prisca was of consider- 
able importance, suggest the possibilty of some 
interesting discoveries being made, he name 
occurs in two connexions. 

(1) There is a church on the Aventine bearing 
the name of St. Prisca which gives a title to one of 
the Roman cardinals. This church bore the name 
of the TVitulus St. Prisene from the 4th to the 8th 
cent. (Liber Pontificalis, ed. Duchesne, i. 501, 
517") s later, under Leo Ir. (795-816), it is called 
the Titulus Aquilae et Priscae (ib. ii, 20). There 
are lecendary Acts ef St. Prisca, dating from the 
10th cent., in which it is stated that the body of 
St. Prisca was translated from the place on the 
Ostian Way where she had been buried and trans- 
ferred to the Church of St. Aquila and Prisca on 
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the Aventine: (Acta Sanctorum, Jan. ii. p- 187). | ovpoxs mg (Kt. ovvox) Shouse of those who are 


An inscription of the 10th cent. (C. Ins. Christ. ii. 
. 443) also calls it domus Aquilae seu Priscae. 

(2) In the legendary account of Pudens, Puden- 
ziana, and Praxedis, Priscilla is stated to have been 
the mother of Pudens (Acta Sanct. May, iv. 295). 

(3) One of the oldest of the catacombs of Rome 
is the Cemeterium Priscillae, outside the Porta 
Salaria, and there seems to be some evidence to 
connect the name Prisca with the Acilian gens, 
members of which were buried there. 

Now it has been noticed that the name Prisca 
in four out of six places is mentioned before that 
of her husband. tort, following out this point, 
sugvests that she was a member of a distinguished 
Roman family who had married a Jew. This would 
account both for the prominence given to her, and 
the connexion of the name with one of the oldest 
cemeteries. A more plausible suggestion is that 
both Prisca and Aquila were freedmen of the 
Acilian or some other gens; that through them 
Christianity had reached a distinguished Roman 
family, whose name they had taken, and that 
this accounted for the prominence of the name 
Prisca in the early Church. More discovery and 
investigation are needed, but the point of interest 
is that the name Prisca in some way or other 
occupied a prominent position inthe Rom. Church. 


An interesting suggestion, which has the merit of novelty, 
has been made by Professor Harnack, that in Priscilla and 
Aquila we have the authors of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Prisca and Aquila were, we know, teachers of prominence who 
had turned Apollos to Christianity; they belonged to the 
intimate circle of St. Paul’s friends; they were close friends of 
Timothy, and personally received St. Panl. They had for some 
time been connected with a small Christian community in 
Rome, and the Epistle to the Hebrews was clearly, he argues, 
written to Rome, and not to the Church as a whole, but to a 
emall circle within the Church. They were with Italian con- 
nections, but living outside Italy. In the Epistle there is a 
curious interchanye of ‘We’ and ‘IL.’ Lastly, the authorship of 
Priscilla will explain why the writing is now anonymous. The 
Church of the 2nd cent. objected very strongly to the prominent 
position of women in the Apostolic age. This bad caused the 
gradual moditication of various passages in the Acts, and the 
desire to separate this work from the name of Priscilla. The 
whole argument is as ingenious as Professor Harnack always is, 
but it does not succeed in being quite convinciny, 


LITERATURB.—De Rossi, Bull. Arch. Christ. Ser. i. No. 6 
(1867), p. 45 11., Ser. iv. No. 6 (1888-89), p. 129; Duchesne, Liber 
Pontijicalis; ort, Rom, and Hph. pp. 12-14; Plumptre, 
Biblical Studies, p. 417; Sanday-Headlam, Romans, pp. xxvii, 
418 ff.; Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, 268 f.; Uarnack, 
Sitzungsberichte der K. Preuasichen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, 1000, 1., and Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft und die Kunde des Urchristentums, 1900, p. 10. 

A. C. WEADLAM. 

PRISON.—Joseph was imprisoned in an Egyp- 
tian prison (1959 m3, perhaps ‘house of enclosure,’ 
t.e. walled, or ‘fortress,’ cf. cognate Syriac xnqno 
‘palace,’ and Targumie ano ‘to go round,’ ‘sur- 
round’; dxvpwua, decuwrhpoy ; carcer, custodia, Gu 
39-33 405 (JEJ]; also via ‘pit,’ EV ‘dungeon’; 
AdxKos, dxvpwyas lacus, carcer, Gn 405 415 [JE]; in 
408, onzya wy m2 ‘house of the captain of the-execu- 
tioners,’t.¢e. the guard), ‘ Fortress’ suggests the use, 
always common, of fortresses as prisons; ‘house 
of the captain of the guard’ suggests that the care 
of prisoners was one of the duties of that official. 
Ebers, Atgypten, p. 317ff, identifies this ‘ fort- 
ress’ with that at Memphis, mentioned in inscrip- 
tions as the ‘White Wall’; see, further, art. 
JOSEPH in vol. ii. p. 768", note |. In Egypt, in 
addition to the royal prisons, the great temples 
had prisons of their own (Erman, Life, etc. p. 304). 
Imprisonment is mentioned as a penalty; and the 
great gold and other mines of Ethiopia and Sinai, 
which were worked by convicts and captives under 
conditions of barbarous cruelty were really vast 
prisons (Maspero, Dawn, ete. 337). Joseph’s breth- 
ren are said (Gn 42!7-1%) to have been kept in 
custody, 1992, pudaxy, cee 

Saimieon was imprisoned by the Philistines in a 


bound,’ olxos To? Secuwrnplov, carcer, Jg 167. . The 
terms xdp (m3), wdp‘2, mi9p ‘3 “house of contincment,’ 
puraxh, are used of the places of imprisonment of 
Micaiah, 1 K 2277; Hoshea (in Assyria), 2 K 174; 
Jehoiachin (in Babylon), 2 K 257; and Jeremiah, 
Jer 37418 ete.; also in Is 427%, Jereimiah’s place 
of confinement is also called aqwe ‘place of guard,’ 
pudakh, carcer; and WOR m3, 37)°=ovmcxa m2 (seo 
above, Samson). In 2 Ch 16”, Jer 29°, nessa (AV 
‘prison,’ duAaKh), etc., should be ‘stocks.’ Yedekiah 
was imprisoned at Babylon in a 7779 m3 ‘louse of 
inspection,’ olxla pirwvos, domo carceris, Jer 524, 
Other terms used are 109 ‘enclosure,’ dxipwra, 
gpuraxyh, ete. carcer, Ps 1427, Is 24°* 427: ayy, rather 
‘oppression,’ Ts 638; opyp=‘ ward, custody,’ Gn 
42") ©Prison’ is supplied in Is 614. The case of 
Samson suggests budldines like the Roman ergas- 
tulum, in which malefactors and slaves were cun- 
fined and kept at work. Jercemiah’s prison was 
at one time part of the palace, 32", cf. 3771, 1 KK 22°7, 
Neh 3”, 2 K 2577; at another a private house, 
Jer 37%, As aw in Jer 323= 6 gnardhouse,’ it seems 
that the care of prisoners was one of the duties of 
the body-guard, and that the prisoners were con- 
fined in rooins attached to their quarters. The 
‘pit’ (ta, Jer 38°), ef. Gn 374) may have been an 
empty cistern, or possibly an owhliette. 

Our available evidence points to places of confine- 
ment being parts of palaces, temples, fortresses, 
ete., rather than special buildings sct apart for 
the purpose. For the crimes punished by con- 
finement, and the conditions and treatment of 
prisoners, see CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS in vol. i. 
p. 525, s. ‘Imprisonment.’ 

In NYT, Jobn the Baptist (Mt 14° etc.), Peter 
(Ac 5 etc.), Paul and Silas (16° ete.), and others 
were conlined in a @vAaK} ‘prison, place of guard. 
ing’; Juhn (Mt 11°), Pant, ete. (Ac 1678) in a 
Secuwrihprov § prison,’ ‘ place of bonds.’ The apostles 
(Ac 5%) were confined in the decuwripov, also 
Tripnots (518) § place of keeping.’ In Ac 12? otknua 
‘house,’ is tr? ‘prison.’ According to Jos. (Ant. 
XVUL v. 2), John was imprisoned at the royal 
fortress of Macherus. The prison at Jerusalem 
mentioned in Ac 5 was under the control of the 
ees and probably attached to the temple or the 
ligh priest’s palace. Paul was imprisoned in the 
fort Antonia (Ac 23!) at Jerusalem, in the Pree- 
torium (or Palace) of Herod at Caesarea (Ac 23%), 
At Rome he was allowed to live in his ‘own hired 
house’ (Ac 28%), doubtless in charge of a soldier. 
Before his trial, however, he may have been trans- 
ferred to prison, perhaps the carcer specially so 
called (named in mediwval times Mamertinus), and 
consisting of a larger oblong upper storey and a 
smaller circular a tlercround dungeon—the Tulli- 
anum. This carcer may have been Paul’s place 
of confinement in his second imprisonment. Cf. 
‘Carcer’ in Smith’s Dict. of Class. Antiquities. 

On ‘the spirits in prison’ of 1 P 3 see vol. i. 
p. 754* and vol. iii. p. 795. W. H. BENNETT. 


PRIVY, PRIVILY.—These words, which came 
into the Eng. language through the Old Fr. prive, 
have now been displaced (except in some com- 
pounds) by ‘private,’ ‘privately,’ which were 
taken direct from the Lat. privatus, and which 
are also found in AV. Cf. Mk 4” Tind. ‘There 
is nothinge so prevy that shall not be opened’ 
(AV ‘nothing hid which shall not be manifested ’) s 
Jn 7° Tind. ‘Then went he also up unto the feast ; 
not openly, but as it were prevely (AV ‘in secret’); 
Erasmus, Haposition of the Crede, ‘ By the spirite 
he doth understand and meane privye or secrete 
grace of faythe’; More, Utopia, 43, ‘ Howe should 
a man, that in no parte of his apparell is like 
other men, flye prevelie and unknowen ?’ 
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To be privy toa thing (1 K 2, Ac 5*) is simpl 
to have a knowledve of it. Cf. Calderwood, 
History of the Church of Scotland, 140, ‘ Argile 
came to St. Andrews the day following, privie, 
as appeared, to the purpose’; Bishops’ Bible, Ps 
194 “Who can knowe his owne errours? Oh clense 
thou me from those that [ am not privie of’; 
Spenser, Shep. Cal, viii. 1653— 


‘Ye carclesse byrds are privie to my cries. 


J. HASTINGS. 
PROCHORUS (II péxopos).— One of the ‘seven’ 
apperes Ac 6°, Later tradition made him bishop 
of Nicomedia, and a martyr at Antioch. He was 
commemorated by the Latins on April 9, by the 
Greeks on July 28. See Baronius, i. ad ann. 44; 
Acta Sanctorum, Ap., 1. 818. There is published 
in Magna Bibliotheca Patrum, Colon. Agr. 1618, 
i. 49-69, a spurious Historia Prochori, Christt 
Discipri, de vita B. Ioannis A postoli. 
A. C, HEADLAM. 
PROCONSUL (Lat. proconsul ; Gr, dv0umaros),-- 
The technical term for the governor of a senatorial 
province, used Ac 137%)? of Sergius Paulus in 
Cyprus; 1S!? of Gallio at Corinth; 19% of the 
governors of Asia, Some little difliculty has been 
felt by the use of the plural in the last case, but 
it quite normally expresses what is habitual: ‘If 
any min has a definite charge, there are law courts 
and judges,’ as we should say. The proconsuls 
were of two classes—those who were ex-consuls, 
viz, the rulers of Asia and Africa, who were 
therefore correctly (according to republican usage) 
rroconsuls, and those who were only ex-preetors. 
ar fuller details sce under PROVINCE, 
A.C, HEADLAM. 
PROCURATOR.—The technical term to describe 
(he offiee held by Pontius Pilate and the other 
governors of Judiea, ‘The word means originally 
aw bailiff or steward ; under the empire it was used 
for the imperial officials, sometimes of equestrian 
rank, sometimes only freedmen, who were appointed 
in the provinces to collect the imperial revenue or 
Jiscus. In imperial provinces they managed the 
Whole of the revenue; in senatorial provinces, 
where there were quiestors, only that part which 
belonged to the emperor, Even in senatorial pro- 
vinces their authority had a tendency gradually to 
increase, und they obtained vaio powers in 
revenne cases ; but in addition to that there were 
certain provinces which were governed directly by 
&® procurator, who possessed all the powers of an 
ordinary governor. The provinces so governed were 
usually those in a transitional state — provinces 
which had not been thoroughly romanized, and 
were passing from the rule of one of the reges socii 
to the conditions of a province. The following pro- 
vinces were governed in this way (at any rate at 
certain periods) :—Mauritania, RKhetia, Norieum, 
Thrace, Cappadocia, the Maritime Alps, the Alps 
of Savoy, and Judmea. These provinces, governed 
by procurators, were in some sense subordinate to 
the governor of the neighbouring province: for 
instance, Cappadocia was subordinate to Galatia, 
and Judwa to Syria. With this limitation, the 
Preclnatee had the full power of the governor. 
fe commanded such troops as were within his pro- 
vince, he held the power of life and death, and full 
judicial, administrative, and financial authority. 
The technical term in connexion with Judza is 
given in Tacitus, Annal, xv. 44: Christus Tiberio 
unneritante per procuratorem Pontium Pilatum 
supplicio adfectus est. The proper Greek transla- 
tion would he éirpores, but in the NT we find the 
vaguer term dyyeudv, which mig it include rulers of 
other categories (Mt 27% M+ 14 18 31. 97 O84 Jk Bt 2020. 
Ac 23% 26. 33 241. 10 963), In Josephus we find both 
éxlrpomos anil tyyendy. A. C. HEADLAM. 


PROFANE.—The Eng. word comes from Lat. 

rofanus (through Fr. profane), which is taken to 
ie pro ‘before’ and fanum ‘the temple,’ hence 
outside the temple limits,* outside the limits of 
that which is holy, unholy, secular. t 

The incorrect spelling prophane became common in the 16th 
cent., and is the spelling in the 1611 ed. of AV everywhere 
except Ezk 2338. 39, t Mac 351, 2 Mac 65, Ac 248, 

The Heb. word so tr? in AV is $n to pollute, 
with its derivatives $n pollution, and bon (adj.) 
polluted. Once also (Jer 23!') the verb [37], and 
once (Jer 23') ite deriv. 75:0 are tr? ‘{is] profane’ 
and ‘profaneness.’ AVm gives ‘hypocrisy’ in the 
sen massage, Amer. RV prefers ‘ ungodliness.’ 
In Greek, the verb is BeB@nA\éw and the adj. BéBnAros. 
The subst. BeBjAwors is thrice (Jth 4324, 1 Mac 1“) 
tr’ ‘ profanation.’ The ptep. drodtecradpévos is ulso 
tr! ‘profane’ in 2 Mac 6° (RV ‘abominable’). In 
2 Mac 4)8 the subst. tr? ‘ profaneness’ is dvayvela. 
Finally in 2 Es we find the vb. profanare tr? ‘to 
profane’ (10), and the adv. irreligiose tr4 ‘ pro- 
fanely’ (15°). See UNCLEAN, UNCLEANNESS. 

J. HASTINGS. 

PROFESS, PROFESSION.—The verb to ‘pro- 
fess’ and the subst. ‘profession’ have acquired 
a narrow ‘professional’ meaning; in AV_ they 
still have the sense of ‘spenk out,’ ‘declare 
open (from profitert, ptep. professus). Thus Dt 
263 ‘TI profess this day unto the Lord thy Crod, 
that Iam come unto the country which the Lord 
sware unto our fathers for to give us’ (‘Aqn); 
Mt 7% ‘And then will I profess unto them, I 
never knew you’ (duoAo0y#ow avrots); 1 ‘Ti 6? * Thou 
hast professed a good profession before many wit- 
nesses’ (wuordynoas Tiy Kadny duoroylarvy, RV ‘ didst 
confess the good confession ’); He 3! ‘Consider the 
Apostle ane High Priest of our profession’ (ris 
duoroylas quay, RV ‘of our confession,’ that is, 
says Rendall, ‘whom onr Christian confession of 
faith acknowledves in this character’). 

J. WASTINGS. 

PROGNOSTICATOR.—In Is 47 the ‘monthly 
[noaneetca tors, (owand oytn, AVm ‘that give 
<nowledge concerning the months’) are mentioned 
ulong with the ‘astrologers’ and the ‘star-vazers’ 
as unable to help Babylon in her hour of need. 
The meaning of owip> is probably ‘at (the) new 
moons,’ the reference being to the forecasts which 
it was usual to make at that season of what was 
likely to happen during the coming month. The 
lucky and unlucky days of each month were duly 
noted in the Assyrian and Babylonian calendars, 
and reports were given in monthly by the official 
astronomers and astrologers (cf. Sayce in 793A 
lil, p. 229, and see also art. ASTROLOGY in vol. i. 
p. 194%), The LXX has nothing answering to 
‘monthly prognosticators,’ the text reading in such 
a way that the ‘astrologers’ are called on to stand 
forth and save their votaries, and the ‘star-gazers’ 
ure challenged to make known (davayye:Adrwoar, 
representing somehow oye) what is going to 
hinppen. J. A. SELBIE. 


PROLOGUE.—The Rook of Sirach opens with a 
preface by the author’s grandson, which bears in 
BA the title mpéd\oyos (C mp. Zepdx, Nom.). For its 
contents see art. SIRACH. The opening verses of 
the Fourth Gospel are also frequently called the 
Prologue to that Gospel. See JOHN (GOSPEL OF). 


PROMISE.—The word ‘ promise’ is used in Scrip- 
ture with the same latitude as in language gener- 
ally, but the present art. takes account only of 

* Cf. Ezk 42°0‘to make a separation between the sanctuary 
and the profane place.’ 

t Cf. pinmels tr. of Calvin’s Genesis, on 477 ‘When Jacob is 
snide to blesse the king, Moses thereby meaneth not a common 


and prophane salutatio , but dii d boll 
Bava ot God.’ Bei es eoaoren olie prayer of the 
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the technical or semi-technical sense of it which 
comes into view when we read of ‘the promise’ 
without any qualification. God is the author of 
the promise, and it is spontaneously put forth on 
Liis part ; this is what is signified by éra7yé\Aeo Oat 
as opposed to umioxveicda, the latter signifying to 
come under an obligation, as part of @ contract. 
The pftomise was originally given to Abraham; 
and though, in its largest scope, it covers the 
whole future guaranteed to him by God, it is 
defined at different times in different ways. Some- 
times the thing promised is the possession of a 
country—Canaan is ‘the land of the promise ’ (He 
11%); sometimes it is the birth of a son or of a 
numerous posterity, a seed like the stars of heaven 
or the dust of the earth (Gn 1318 155)—Tsaac is the 
first of ‘the children of the promise’ (Ro 98); more 
generally it is a divinely-secured greatness and 
felicity so conspicuous that all nations will make 
it a standard of congratulation (Gn 12%), The 
OT, thongh the promises of God may be said to be 
the contents of His covenant (so that St. Paul 
apenks of ‘ the covenants of the promise,’ Eph 21%), 
does not make much use of this category to inter- 
pret the experience of Israel. The future of the 
nation does depend on God, but it is seldom related 
to llis ‘promise’ in the technical sense with which 
we are here concerned. There is an approach to 
the genera] idea in Jer 294 *T know the thoughts 
that I think toward you, saith the Lord, thoughts 
of peace and not of evil, fo give you a future and a 
hope.’ This conception of some pood unrealized, 
hut to be realized through faith in the sure word of 
(rod, is what is meant by the promise. But there 
is a nearer approach still to the technical sense 
in Ps 105% ‘Ile remembered his holy word, and 
Abraham his servant. 'The whole future of Israel, 
all the deliverances wrought for it, are here con- 
ceived as bound up in something which God said 
to Abraham; the histury of the nation is the 
revelation of what was involved in the primitive 
promise, and not only its revelation but its fulfil- 
Ment: It is a witness to God's faithfulness to His 
word, 

It is at this point that the NT takes up the idea. 
We sce in the Alugnificat and in the enedictus 
how pious souls in Israel were preoccupied with it: 
‘He hath holpen Israel his servant that he might 
remember mercy (as he spake unto our fathers) 
toward Abraham and his sced for ever’ (Lk 154, 
ef. v.73 ‘the oath which he swure unto Abraham our 
father,’ ete.). In NT times, however, the signifi- 
cance of the promise was determined ex eventu ; 
it had been at last fulfilled in Christ, and it was 
by looking at Christ that men discovered what it 
meant. het how many soever are the promises of 
God [the separate blessings into which the one all- 
enibracing érayyeAla can he resolved] in him is the 
Yea,’ that is, the Divine confirmation and fulfil- 
ment of them all (2 Co 1°). The substance of NT 
teaching on this subject can be arranged under 
these heads: (1) the contents of the promise; (2) 
the heirs of it; (3) the conditions of its fulfilment. 

(1) The contents of the promise are always re- 
lated to Christ, but they are defined in various 
ways under the influence of various OT ideas. 
Sometimes the original idea of a ‘country of our 
own’ reuppears, a land in which we shall not be 


strangers and pilgrims as on earth, ‘a city with 
foundations,’ rather ‘the city with the founda- 


tions,’ a rest like the Sabbath rest of God, into 
which we may enter after we have traversed the 
wilderness, an eternal inheritance. This may be 
said to be the aspect of the promise which pervades 
the Epistle to ihe Hebrews. See He 11°16 43 918, 
In the preaching of St. Peter, as we finditin the 
early chapters of Acts, it is the Risen Jesus, made 
by God ‘both Lord and Christ,’ in whom the promise 
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has been fulfilled, and its contents may be said to 
be mainly the two divinely-bestuwed possessions 


of the Christian Church—the forgiveness of sins 
and the gift of the Holy Ghost. The latter is 
specially spoken of as ‘the promise of the Father’ 
(Lk 24% Ac 1‘); Jesus has received from the 
lather ‘the promise of the Spirit’ (Ac 2), and it is 
with this in view that St. Peter says, ‘the promise 
is unto you and your children’ (2°). There is no 
doubt here a reference to the fact that Jesus had 
promised to send the Spirit to His disciples; but 
the last passage quoted shows how this special 
promise of Jesus coalesced in the apostle’s mind 
with the great Messianic promises in which the 
future of Israel was assured.—When we pass to 
St. Paul we find at first a general conception of the 
same character. ‘The promise made to the fathers 
God has fulfilled in all its import (éxzrewAfpwxev, Ac 
13°) by raising up Jesus—the raising up having 
reference either to the bringing of Jesus on to the 
stage of history, or to the Resurrection ; in either 
case it is ‘according to promise’ that God has 
‘brought to Israel the Savionr Jesus’ (Ac 13%). At 
a much later date, as he stands before Agrippa, St. 
Pau] can represent himself as involved in such 
troubles ‘for the hope of the promise made by God 
to our fathers’ (Ac 265, cf. 287° ‘ for the hope of Israel 
I am bound with this chain’). The hope of Israel, 
all that God has promised to do for it, is in these 
eee regarded as bound up in the Risen and 
ixalted Jesus, What the content of that hope is, 
it would require an exposition of all the apostle’s 
theology to show; for Christ and the promise are 
practically synonymous terms, All that is in 
Christ is meant by the promise; all the promises 
of God are summed up in Christ. Special aspects 
of this are set in relief by St. Paul as by other N'T 
writers, Tlius he speaks of Christians as sealed 
with the Holy Spirit of the promise (Eph 1), and 
as receiving the promise of the Spirit through faith 
(Gal 34), The gift of the Spirit has something of 
oromise in it; it is the earnest of a heavenly 
inheritance, an inheritance with the saints in the 
light (Eph 14, Col 1*); as the spirit of sonship ‘t 
is the assurance that we are joint heirs with 
Christ, and shall yet be conformed to the image of 
God’s exalted Son (to 8'5!7), and have an entrance 
into that kingdom of God which for St. Paul is 
always a transcendent and glorious mode of being. 
In Gal 3 ‘the promise of the Spirit,’ or the Spirit 
as the essential blessing of the promise, has its 
peculiar value in this, that it is the pre le of a 
new life and righteousness to which sinful men 
could never attain on any other terms.—Other 
references to the promise in the NT are more 
dubious, though Tit 17 Ja 1)2 2° (the crown of life, 
the kingdom which God hath promised to them 
that love Him) are in the line of that conception 
of the promise which was common to St. Paul with 
all primitive Christians. On the other hand, a 
distinctively Johannine thought has availed itself 
of this mode of expression in 1 Jn 2%, 

(2) The second question concerns the heirs of the 
promise: to whom is it given? It was given at 
lirst to Abraham, or to Abraham and his seed. 
Isaac and Jacob were ‘heirs with him of the same 
promise’ (He 11°). It might seem as if ‘the seed 
of Abraham’ were an expression not capable of 
two interpretations, and yet the proper interpreta- 
tion of it was the great subject of controversy in 
the primitive Church. Even when the promise was 
seen to be fulfilled in Jesus, it seemed obvious to 
say that it was fulfilled to Israel—that Israel alone 
had a part in it. Even St. Paul can say that 
Jesus Christ was a minister of the circumcision, 
on behalf of the truth of God, to confirm the 

romises of the fathers, 3.e. belonging to the 
athers, because made to them (Ro 15°). In enumer- 
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PROPHECY AND PROPHETS 


ating the prerogatives of Israel, he says frankly, 
‘to whom belong the promises’ (Ro 9‘). In de- 
scribing the pre-Christian condition of a Gentile 
Church he says its members had been ‘strangers 
to the covenants of the promise,’ and therefore 
without hope. No pagan people had that kind of 
assurance as to its own future which pious Israel- 
ites derived from the word of God, and hence the 
pessimism with which paganism generally contem- 
plated the issnes of human existence. It was the 
work of St. Panl to show that the promise was not 
subject to physical or historical limitations, and that 
no physical or historical accident, such as Jewish 
birth or upbringing, could give one a claim as of 
right against God for its fulfilment. The chief pas- 
sages in which he deals with the problem are Gal 3 
and Ro 9-11. In the former he discusses rather 
the conditions on which the promise is inherited, 
to which we shall refer below, and comes to the 
conclusion that all who are Christ’s by faith are 
Abraham’s seed, the Israel of God, and heirs ac- 
cording to promise. In the latter he is confronted 
with the fact that the promise—to judge by the 
results of his own preaching—is not being fulfilled 
to those to whom it belongs, and is being fulfilled 
(according to him) to those to whom it does not 
belong. What strikes one most in this extra- 
ordinary passive is the extent to which St. Paul’s 
heart is on the side of those against whom he 
argues. Thus, after proving in ch. 9 that no man 
can claim unconditionally that God shall fulfil the 
promise to him, and in ch. 10 that the Jews, by 
persistent disobedience, have forfeited all title to be 
counted (iod’s people and the heirs of His promise, 
he falls back in ch. 11 on the abstract theological 
principle that the gifts and calling of God are 
without repentance. It is as if he said—After all, 
there is no denying that Israel is God’s people. 
God has given them the promise, and He cannot 
deny Himself. In spite of all their unbelief they 
are beloved for the fathers’ sakes; Cod will 
remember His oath to Abraham, and ‘so all Israel 
shall be saved.’ Such faith may well seem bewilder- 
ing to Gentiles who calmly assume that the promise 
is their own ab initio, and ignore even the Neca 
prerogative of the Jew. But to the last the Jew 
was to St. Paul the root, the first-fruits ; and the 
Gentiles were only cuppéroxa ris érayyedlas (Eph 38), 
not its original and proper heirs.—In later NT writ- 
ings the echoes of this conflict die away, and the 
scope of the promise is universalized as instinctively 
as Christ is felt to be Lord of all. ‘The promise,’ in 
short, is a historically conditioned way of conceiv- 
ing the grace of God, and once the critical stage 
had been passed—as it was in St. Paul’s lifetime ~ 
the discussions as to its ranve lost interest. Men 
could question who were the true heirs of the 
promise, but not under the same forms who were 
the objects of the redeeming love of God in Christ. 

(3) The conditions on which the promise are ful- 
filled are discussed in various connexions. As 
already remarked, the very idea of é¢rayyeAla is 
apontaneity on the part of the promiser. The 
Puente is of grace. In Ro 4 and Gal 3 St. Paul 
abours to show that. it is subject to no control on 
the part of law, or of works of law. In Galatians 
he gives a historical proof of this. The promise 
was given to Abraham, and to his faith, 430 years 
before the law was heard of; and this late in- 
trusion of law, whatever it may mean, cannot 
mean that we must carn the fulfilment of the 
promise; if this were the case it would he an 
érayye\la—a free spontancous motion on the part 
of God—no more. In Ro 4 the proof is rather 
speculative or experimental than historical. Cer- 
tain ideas and experiences hang together, and 
certain others do not. Promise, grace, and faith 
are parts of one whole; wages, debt, and works 
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are parts of another whole; but these two wholes, 
and the parts of them, exclude each other. Hence 
the promise, in all the fulness of its content, ex- 
plained above, is fulfilled, not to works of law, not 
to merit, but to faith in Jesus Christ. All that God 
holds out to us becomes ours as in faith we attach 
ourselves to Him. Where the blessings of salva- 
tion are presented as ‘promise,’ there 1s always, 
of course, the suggestion that they are not yet 
realized, and hence faith (when this conception 18 
prominent, as in the Epistle to the Hebrews) 
assumes some of the characteristics of hope and of 
patience. We read of those who ‘through faith 
and patience’ inherit the promises ; we have ‘need 
of patience’ that after ‘having done the will of 
God’ we may receive the promise (He 6" 10%). It 
is part of the heroism of faith that having God’s 
promise to yo upon it can maintain a strong con- 
viction as to the things it hopes for, and give reality 
to things unseen (He 11!). It is the mark of an 
evil time that scoffers ask, in regard to the one 
great promise of the NT, wot éorly y érayyedla THs 
mapovelas avrod, 2 1 34, J. DENNEY. 


PROPER.—TLike the Lat. proprium, from which 
it is derived through the Ifr. propre, ‘ proper’ 
means one’s own. Thus Udall, Lrasmus’ Para- 
phrase, i. 77, ‘Onely God chaungeth the myndes 
and heartes of riche men, that they will cherefully 
eyther cast awaic that which they doe possesse, or 
els possesse them as common and not proper’ ; 
‘Tindale, Evpositions, 124, ‘ Forsooth I have no 
goods, nor anything proper, or that is mine own ; 
it is the convent’s’; Khem. NT, note on Mt 95 
‘The faithlesse Jewes thought (as Heretikes now 
a daics) that to forgeve sinnes was so proper to 
God, that it could not be communicated unto 
man’; and especially Adams, orks, i. 69, ‘Sal- 
vation is common, as St Jude speaketh, ver, 3, 
‘When T gave all diligence to write unto you of 
the common salvation”; but few make it proper 
to themselves: that God is my salvation and thy 
sulvation, this is the comfort.’ This meaning 
occurs in AV five times. For 1 Ch 293 see 
PecuLtiArR. ‘The other instances are Wis 18?! 
196, Ac 1, 1 Co7%. ‘The Gr. is always tdcos. RV 
adds Wis 2% and Jude® where the Gr. is also 
UScos. * 

Another meaning, a derivative of the above, is 
‘of good appearance,’ ‘handsome,’ as in Ifuller’s 
Holy War, i., ‘What a pitie is it to see a proper 
Gentleman to have such a crick in his neck that 
he cannot look backward’; and in //oly State, 319, 
of the ‘ Embassadour,’ he says ‘He is of a proper, 
wt least passable person.’ This is the sense of 
‘proper’ in He 11” ‘By faith Moses, when he was 
born, was hid three months of his parents, be- 
cause they saw he was a proper child’ (doretov 7d 
matdlovy ; RV ‘ goodly’—see FAIR). 

J. HASTINGS. 

PROPHECY AND PROPHETS.— Under this head. 
ing four sees fall to be treated : the history of 
prophecy ; the psychology of prophecy; the pro- 
phetic teaching ; and the verification in history of 
the prophetic ideas of the future. 


A. THE HISTORY OF PROPHECY. 
i, THe Oniain oF PROPHECY. 
il. THE NAMB PROPHET. 
iii. HousToricau STers. 
1. The Age of Samuel. 
2. The Early Monarchy. 
3. The Age of the Literary Prophete. 
4. The Decline and Expiry of Prophecy. 
B. THE PROPHETIC MIND. 
i. Tite [bea OF THE PROPHET. 
ii, INSPIRATION, 
iii, Tus Fauss PRopnets. 
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©. HE TEACHING OF THE PROPHETS. 
{, GENBRAL TRACHING. 
ii, PrRavicrivs ProryxKcy. 
1. Prediction in General. 
2. Messianic Prophecy. 
D, INTERVRETATION AND FULFILMENT OF PROPHECY. 
i. Provuxcy PoreTicat AND IDEAL. 
il, Propurcoy MORAL AND CONTINGENT, 
tii, PRoPuECY NATIONAL aNvD RELATIVE LIKE OT RELIGION. 


A. THE HISTORY OF PROPHECY —-Hebrew pro- 
phecy, though the deepest movement of the human 
spirit and in many ways the most mysterious, has, 
like other movements of the spirit, a history. 
There is the period of its obscure beginnings; the 
period of its highest purity and loftiest achieve- 
ments; and the period of its decline and expiry, 
when its work being accomplished other agencies 
in the education of mankind took its place. Its 
expiry can be spoken of only in tho sense that it 
ceased to be a creative power; its results remain 
an imperishable heritage of the race, and the 
agencies in Israel that succeeded it, such as scribes 
and proverbialists or wise men, were only the con- 
duits and channels that distributed the waters of 
its great stream over the individuals of the nation. 

i, ORIGIN OF PROPHECY.—Something to which 
the general name of prophecy might be viven seems 
to have existed among all peoples. It originated 
from beliefs or feclings common to men everywhere, 
such as (1) that there was a supernatural, a God 
or gods, on whose will and power the wellbeing and 
the destiny of men depended ; (2) that these super- 
natural powers had communion with men and gave 
them intimations of their will and their purposes ; 
and (3) that these intimations were not given to 
men indiscriminately, but to certain favoured men, 
who communicated them to others. Maving these 
beliefs, ordinary men or States desirous of living 
or acting in accordance with the mind of the deity, 
and particularly when in perplexity in regard to 
what lay in the future, had recourse to those 
through whom tho deity spoke, and consulted 
them. 

The supernatural powers, it was supposed, gave 
intimation of their will and disposition towards 
men in two ways: (1) in an external way, by 
objective signs or omens in the region of nature, 
as by the flight or ery of birds. ‘These creatures 
coming from heaven were the bearers of a messave 
from heaven. Other creatures also were the means 
of significant indications from the deity, for ex- 
ample, in the way they met a man, or the side, the 
right or the left, from which they crossed before 
him.* In all countries the sacrificial vietim offered 
to the gods was held to exhibit signs from them, 
particularly in the convulsive movements of the 
iver and entrails of the freshly slain creature 
(Ezk 21). Less commonly omens were observed 
outside the animal world, e.g. in the rustling of 
the leaves of trees (Dodona; cf. Gn 125, Jg 9, 
2S 5%). In the East the movements and conjunc- 
tions of the stars were regarded as prophetic, 
though in this case the influence on man’s destiny 
may have been supposed to be exerted by the stars 
themselves, which, however, were often identified 
With deities. (2) Besides this external or objective 
revelation, there was an inward revelation given in 
the mind of man. In this case the deity possessed 
the man, inspired him, and spoke through him. 
It is possible, indeed, that the animal omens may 
have sometimes been regarded as forms assumed 
by the deity or as possessed by him. And from 
the curious feelings of antiquity regarding the 
rapport existing between animals and men, the 
animals may sometimes have been supposed to 
come to men not as messengers of the deity, but on 
their own impulse, knowing themselves what they 
told to men (W. R. Smith, 2S2443). But this, if 

* Ahiwardt, Chalef el Abmar, p. 65 ff. 


true, belongs to a different circle of ideas. Lx. 
amples of this second kind of revelation are common 
in the heathen world, as the Pythia in Greece, the 
kadhin in Arabia, the sibyl, and the like. Even in 
Greece this inward inspiration was considered 
something higher than divination by omens, and 
in ancient times, at least, the Oracle subserved 
high ethical and national ends, ‘The divine omens 
were not intelligible to ordinary men, hence they 
required persons either of special endowment, or 
of skill acquired from tradition or by practice, to 
interpret them. Such persons, augurs, soothsayers, 
diviners, or prognosticators (Is 47), might be called 
prophets of the deity to men. The Pythia, being 
wholly overpowered by the deity, uttered her 
oracles with no consciousness of their meaning. 
The oracles were often enigmatic, requiring an 
interpreter. ‘The interpreter was called prophet 
(rmpopyjrys, in Which the pro is not temporal), 

The inethods of divination practised in Jsracl will have more 
affinity with those usual among the Shemitic peoples than with 
those of the genera) heathen world.* The feelngs prevalent 
in the East appear from the fact that a message from the deity 
might be brought to one by a person of another nation 
(Jpg 320, 2K 8121.)3 from the frequent mention of diviners, as 
mH the Philistines (1 S 6%, Is 20), and of localities to which 
they had given numes (Jy 71 937); from the weight laid on 
omens (Jy G!7 79, 28 624), and particularly on dreams Se 
7iun, TS 2st); and from the use of the oracle by the sacre 
lot (Jg 827 179 189, Iezk 2121), An exhaustive list of the practices 
appears to be given in Dt 1810, The passage states that the 
practices were in use among the aboriginal tribes which Israel 
dispossessed; but as these tribes had been absorbed into Israel 
and formed one people with it, the practices no doubt continued 
to maintain demaetccs in Isracl, The difference might be that 
they were now performed jn the name of J”, and not in that of 
the native deities, The terms deseribing the practices are used 
by Heb. writers rather indiscriminately, but perhaps three 
distinct forms can be discovered : (1) the oracle gained by certain 
methods from a god or ido) (f0)), (2) interpretation of omens 
(2'n3), and (3) utterances of one possessed or inspired by the 
deity. (1) The oracle was common, perhaps, to most of the 
Shemitic peoples ; at least it appears in Arabia and Babylon, as 
well agin Israel Meshaof Moab, too, states that Ohemosh gave 
him commandments, but the method of receiving them is not 
indicated (cf. Ezk 212), Lots (which were usually headicss 
arrows or rods) were shaken and drawn in the presence of the 
idol, e.g. Hobal at Meeea, and the teraphim ee iniage) by 
Nebuchadnezzar (zk 2171), The question put by the inquirer 
usually took the form of an alternative, ‘ yes’ or ‘no,’ ‘this’ or 
‘that,’ though several possibilities might be proposed, In the 
story of Nebuchadnezzar the alternative was ‘ Rabbath-ammon’ 
or ‘Jerusalem,’ and the decision came out ‘Jerusalem.’ In 
method the sacred lot in Isracl, Urim and Tummim, did not 
differ, This also pave a reply to an alternative proposed. It is 
possible that LXX of 18 1441.42 suggests the original reading: 
‘And Soul sald, If the guilt bein me or in Jonathan my son, give 
Urim, O Lord God of Israel; but if thou gay itis in my people 
Israe), give Tunnnim.’ The first time Saul and Jonathan were 
taken and Israel left; the second time Jonathan waa taken and 
Saul left. The form of the sacred lot is unknown, and in later 
times its real nature seems to have been forgotten, Nebuchad- 
nezzar drew the lots before the teraphim, certainly an image. 
In Israel the ephod was used, and hence the ephod is supposed 
by many to have been an image of J’. Ephod and teraphim are 
named together (Jg 175, Hos 384), but it remains uncertain 
whether they were things different though used together, or 
things of the same class, the two names being cumulative, or 
the one used as interpretative of the other. In the time of Saul 
and David the ephod was in common use; later it fell into 
desuetude. Hosea, however, mnentions it as one of the appliances 
of religion in his day, and certainly not with approbation er 
If the root kayam originally referred to this particular kind of 
divination, its use ceased to be exact. Saul uses the word of 
divination by the ’65 (1.8 283), and the canonical prophets call 
the false prophets késdintm, diviners, and their oracles fegem, 
divination (pl. kégd@antm), even when these prophets spoke (as 
they thought) by inspiration of J” or by dream. (2) The root 
nahash (used in Piel &n3) appears to be used properly of divina- 
tion from omens, Joseph divined with a cup, the significant 
indications being afforded by the play of light In the fluid, or hy 
the bells and movements of the fluid itself, or, as some think, 
by the behaviour of oil poured into the cup of water (Gn 445. 15), 
The word as well as ite noun is used of divination by omens, but 
the different kinds of omen are not discriminated (Lv 19%, Nu 
2323 241); in an enfeebled sense the word meant to infer from 
signs or indications generally (Gn 3077, 1 K 209%), (3) Oracles by 
inspiration or possession by deity were common to the heathen 
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* An excellent account of general heathen manticism is given 
in K. Kohler, Der Prophetismus der Hebrder, u. dte Mantik der 
Griechen, 1860, The work of P. Scholz, Gétzendienst u. Zauber- 
wesen bet den aiten Hebrdern u. den benachbdarten Vélkern, 
1877, is less critical. 
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and to Israel. And here manticlsm and prophecy come in con- 
tact. The two agree in forin, and have to be distinguished by 
other tokens, e.g. by the god in whose name the oracle was 
given, and perhaps by the fact that in the mantic ecstasy the 
Consciousness was overpowered and lost, while in prophecy 
there was only exaltation of mind and loss of the consciousness 
of external things. 

The other things mentioned in Dt 1810f. are of the nature of 
magic or sorcery, and were always proscribed in the religion of 
J” (Ex 2218, 18 284-9), though they continued in Israel till very 
Jate tines. Saul names as legitimate sources of knowledge of 
the will of the deity, dreams, Urim, and prophets (1 S 288). Un- 
like divination, which secks to ascertain the mind of the deity, 
magic was a means of binding auperhuman powers (chietly 
demonic or chthonian), either to restrain them from injuring 
oneself, or to constrain them to injure others, and put them 
under a spell, or to reveal what to mortal man was unknown. 
The aaa means might be--(1) protective, such as amulets 
(Gn 354, Ia 34.19); or (2) both protective and constraining, such 
as formulas of incantation (Ps 584, Dt 1811, Ia 479. 12): and (3) 
necromancy. The last had several forms: (@) consulting the 'éd, 
(5) consulting the yid’éni, and (¢) consulting the dead. The 
forms (a) and (b) are ernbraced in (c), though whether they ex- 
haust i is somewhat uncertain (Is 819 294, Ly 20%), Cf W. R. 
Smith, Jour. of Philology, vol. xiii, 273 1f., xiv. 113 ff.; and 
Driver on Dt 18199, 


li, THE NAME Propuer. In 1S 9° it is said, 
‘He that is now called ‘the prophet” (x'23 247) 
was heforetime called ‘the seer” (Axi ré’eh).’ The 
passage is an annotation, much Jater in date than 
the context, and cannot have been written before 
the name ‘prophet’ had been long current and 
attached to a succession of men. The radical 
meaning of the word dh? is uncertain, Two 
terms are used for ‘seer,’ reek and Aézeh (mn), 
though without difference of sense. ‘The annota- 
tors remark might be supposed an inference from 
the fact that in the ancient record before him 
Samuel is called ‘the seer.’ Still that fact is of 
importance; and the possibility that there was a 
time when the word ‘scer’ was m common use may 
Keem supported by the other fact that the word 
‘vision’ (pin, vim, ete.) connected with ‘seer’ is used 
all down the literature for ‘prophecy,’ the term 
prophecy (néh@ah) connected with ‘prophet’ 
being a late word (Neh 6", 2 Ch 9” 158). Much 
weight may not be due to this consideration, and 
on the other side may be urged the extraordinary 
rarity of the word ‘seer,’ though this again may 
be explained by supposing that all references to 
early times in which ‘seer’ might have been ex- 
pected to oceur belong to writings which are pos- 
terior to the time when the word ‘prophet’ had 
become the usnve.* The author of the annotation 
1S 9° is familiar with ‘prophets’ who were great 
isolated personages, like Elijah and probably the 
canonica prone es and he considers the ‘seer’ 
Samuel to have been quite like one of these, This 
is certainly true of Samuel, though how far true 
of other seers of his day, if such existed, may be 
doubtful. ‘The seer was an isolated personage like 
the great prophets, But, further, the character- 
istic of the true ‘prophet’ was that he pursued 
national religious ends. Samuel did this with more 
splendid initiative than the greatest of his sue- 
cessors. He created the nation by giving it a 
king ; they only sought to preserve it. But the 
seers of his day, if there was such a class, may 
have ministered rather to personal and private 
interests, as Samucl himself seems to have done 
on some occasions (1S 9) In 18 3! it is said 
that ‘vision’ when Samuel was young ‘was not 
widely diffused’; but ‘vision’ is here used of true 
renee such as the author was familiar with in 
his own time. History leaves us in complete 
Ignorance in regard to the scera. In fact, the only 
‘seer’ we know of is Samuel, and his history is told 
us in avery fragmentary way. The historian gives 
a beautiful picture of his birth and childhood, 
narrating how he was dedicated by his mother to 
the Lord, and how J” spoke to him in Shiloh as He 


* For example Gn 207 (Abraham), Fx 152 (Miriam), Nu 1126”. 
(Eldad and Medad), Dt 1815, Jpg 4463, 1 S 329, cf, 227, 
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did to the canonical prophets afterwards (1 S 1-3); 
but the narrative is suddenly broken off, and when 
we hear of Samuel again he is already an old man, 
dwelling in Ramah, and known as ‘the seer.» We 
learn from Jer 7? that the house at Shiloh was at 
some time completely overthrown—no doubt at the 
hands of the Philistines; and Samuel driven from 
there took up his abode at Ramah. Though called 
a priest, the role of prophet was that accepted b 
hii, as it is that sane assigned to him (159%, 
Jer 15', Ps 998, Ac 34); and it was in the exercise 
of his réle as prophet—statesman in the kingdom 
of God—that he interfered in so decisive a manncr 
in the national politics. Itis true that the religion 
of J” did not as a rule create new agencies, but 
served itself of those already existing, into which 
it infused its own spirit, which gradually threw oll 
all heathen elements originally belonging to them. 
There may have been a class of ‘seers’ in the 
time of the Judges whose methods may not have 
been greatly unlike those in use among other 
Shemitic peoples. But we know nothing of them. 
Samuel is the only ‘seer’ known to history. 


Tho meaning of the root and the form &°33 is uncertain. 
(1) The form is not likely a pass. ptep., but more probably, like 
sp harvester and many words of similar form, has active 
sense. The word itself nabt' occurs in Arab,, but may be a loan- 
word from Hleb., aa it ig in other dialects (Noldeke, Geach. d. 
Worans, p, 1). (2) The sense of the word is obscure. The root 
has probably no connexion with ya) to bubble up, as if nadbt’ 
were one who bubbles up under inspiration (Ges., Kuenen, 
Prophets, 42, cf. Ps 461). The root naba’'a in Arab, means to 
come forwagd. or into prominence, and causative (conj. ti) to 
bring forwayd, specially to do so by speech, to announce; and 
in Eth, nababa means to rpeak (Dillm. AT Theol. p. 476). The 
word nabt’ therefore weuid mean he who announcer, or brings 
a message. Whe term, however, has not in usage the general 
sense of announcer or speaker, but always means one who speaks 
froin God, t.e. @ prophet, and the Hithp. frequently means to 
speak in an exdited manner, to rave (weiveues), This connota- 
tion might sugeest the question whether the root naba’ did not 
originally exprdqas some mental emotion, the reflexive forms 
(Niph. Hithp.) weaning to exhibit or display this emotion, as ig 
the case with to many reflexives, e.g. N3N3 to groan, SiNnn 
to exhibit grief, Hixna to show anger, It is usually supposed, 
however, that. te verbal forms are denomi{natives from ndadbt'. 
In this case the original verbal root would not be found in Heb., 
and the word ndvt' would cither be an old noun surviving after 
the verbal root was lost, or else a new word learned from the 
Canaanites. The word ndbt' is said (18 9%) to have become a 
wibstitute for rd’eh ‘seer,’ and unfortunately the literature is 
all later than the time when nabi' with its derivatives had 
hecome the usage. The 70 elders of Nu 11 (according to 
Wellhausen, Comp.2 102f., J working on older materials) 
‘prophesy’ quite after the manner of the ‘prophets’ of the 
days of Samuel (1.8 10) or of Ahab (1 K 22), t.e. their ‘ prophesy- 
ing’ is a joint exercise. It is possible that ‘prophets’ of this 
kind may have appeared in the earliest times, though we do 
not hear of them. Others (¢.g. Kuenen, Proph. ch. 15) are 
inclined to think that the name n@bt' is Canaanite, and borrowed 
by the Hebrews, who applied it to the bands of enthusiasts of 
Samuci’s day because they seemed to resemble the Canaanite 
‘prophets.’ But the existence of Oanaanite ‘prophets,’ i.e. 
bands of Dervish-like enthusiasts, is purely conjectural. Wedo 
not hear of such ‘prophets’ till 200 years later, and these are 
not Canaanite, but the priest-prophets of the Tyan Baal main- 
tained at the cost of Jezebel (1 K 18!9), ellhausen (//isé. 
p. 449) remarks: ‘Among the Canaanites such Nebiim—for 80 
they are styled—had long been familiar.’ It would not be easy 
to furnish the evidence. Again, the prophetic movementin the 
days of Sumuel was a religious national one, and it is not just 
probable that the Hebrews would borrow terms from the 
Canaanites to describe it, particularly as the Canaanites were 
more than probably in league with the Philistines (18 3119), 
The Can. and Heb. languages must have been virtually 
identical; at the same time the root-word appears to exist in 
Assyr.,¢.g. in Nebo the interpreter of the gods, and nabu to 
announce (Delitzsch, Assyr. /IWB), and the term may have 
entered Canaan from Babylon. The date when the change 
from ‘seer’ to ‘prophet’ took place cannot be ascertained, and 
the change Itself is difficult to explain. Possibly as persons of 
individuality and power arose among, the ‘ prophets’ they took 
& more independent position like that of ‘seer,’ though the 
name ‘ prophet’ continued attached to them. 
like Gad bore both names (2 8 2413), 

The term ré6‘eh is used chiefly of Samuel, 7 times out of 9 
(twice of Hanani, 2 Ch 167-10), The word &ézeh is more common, 
28 2411, 2K 1718, Am 713, and often in the Chronicler, who 
affects archaic phraseolo é.g. 1 Ch 218 (Gad), 2 Oh 92 1915 
(Iddo), 2 Ch 19% (Jehu), Oh 2980 (Asaph), 1 Ch 255 (Heman), 
2Ch 3515 (Jeduthun). In the plur. both ré’tm and héztm are 
used as parallel to ‘propheta,’ Is 2919 (a gloss), 30145, Mic 87 
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2Ch 8318.18, The seers were so named from having visions, 
and possibly the priest Amaziah applied the name Gdézeh to 
Amos (712) on account of the visions which he narrated (71), 
On dzeh (Arab. hdzt) cf. Hoffmann, ZA W, 1883, pp. 90-96; and 
on kdhin (= hdzt) Wellhausen, Reste?, p. 130 ff. 

iii. HISTORICAL STEPS.—l. Time of Samuel.— 
In the Book of Judges, beyond the reference to 
Deborah (Jg 4), and a ‘prophet’ in the days of 
Midianite oppression (67, cf. 1S 2°”), nothing is said 
about prophets. Deborah was a ‘ prophetess,’ and 
‘judged,’ that is, ruled or governed, Israel. Both 
terms, ‘ prophetess’ and ‘ judge, imply that Deborah 
ithe a political réle. She was a mother in [srael, 
and took the leadership in a national crisis. In 
the times of Samucl men called ‘ prophets’ appear 
to have existed in great numbers. 

(a) Those called ‘ prophets’ in this age formed 
communities; they were cenobites, though not 
celibates (2 K 4!). They are first mentioned in 
connexion with Saul at Gibeah of God, Saul’s 
home (18 105). When dismissing him Samuel pre- 
dicted that he would meet a band of prophets 
coming down from the high place with music, 
and engaged in ‘ prophesying’ (1 g 10® 1°), Another 
company had its home at sree where Samuel 
himself dwelt (1S 19'4). It has usually been sup- 

osed that the term naioth means ‘ dwellings,’ and 
escribes such a prophetic settlement (2 K 6)-7, sec 
NaiotTiH). In the times of Elijah and Elisha other 
localities are mentioned as residences, é.g. Bethel 
(2 K 28), Jericho (2 K 2°), and Gilgal (2 hk 48, ef. 
2K 6!). The residenters ure called ‘ prophets’ and 
‘sons of the prophets,’ i.e. members of the pro- 
vhetic societics (a single member is ben-nd@b?, Am 
his) Between Samuel and Elijah (1 K 20%) no men- 
tion is made of the ‘ sons of ae prophets,’ though 
it is probable that the succession was still main- 
tained. Amos, a hundred years after Elijah, 
appears to be acquainted with prophetic societies 
(74), and at all times prophets continned to be 
numerous (1 K 228 184), Ag at the places named 
as residences there wasa ‘high place’ or sanctuary, 
it was probably around these sanctuaries where 
J” was worshipped thut the prophets settled. In 
early times the distinction between priest and 
prophet does not seem to have been sharp. The 
Arab. kdhin was both scer and priest. Samuel was 
both priest and prophet. Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
both came out of priestly families. The con- 
nexion, indeed, of priests and prophets was always 
close (Is 8?). Those prophets whoin Jer. denounces 
as false act in concert with the temple priesthvod. 
Pashhur, who put Jer. in the stocks, was prophet 
as well as priest (Jer 20'6) ; and it was the ‘ priests 
and prophets’ who arraigned Jer. before the 
princes for blasphemy against the temple (Jer 26). 

(6) The multiplication of ‘prophets’ at this 
epoch indicates a rising spirit of devotion to J”, 
and fervour in His service. Soine have supposed 
that this new fervour and religious elevation were 
due to the influence of Samuel, and that the 
origin of the py yhetic societies must be traced 
to him. But all that we have history for is that 
Samuel was in close relation with the prophetic 
communities. We see him on sume occasions at 
their head (1 S 19%); but that he did not usually 
reside among the ‘ prophets’ appears from the state- 
ment that when David fled to him at Ramah the 
two together then went and dwelt at Naioth (19?9). 
It is evident that the prophets looked up to him 
and learned from him; but it is also evident that 
he felt that the impulses which moved them were 
common also to himself, and he was not ashamed 
to direct them, and share in their prophesyings 
(cf. Elisha, 2 K 48). It is probable, therefore, that 
the rise of the ‘ prophets’ was due to something 
which swept both Samuel and the people into the 
same stream of national-religious enthusiasm. 

(c) This can hardly have been anything else 
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than the crisis that had arisen in the nation’s 
fortunes. The people had been subdued by the 
Philistines, and were threatened with national 
extinction. And in Israel of this age national and 
religious were virtually the same thing. The idea 
of later prophets, that national autonomy might 
be lost, while the religion of J” remained, had 
not yet been reached. It was J” that created 
Israel, and made it a nation; faith in Him was 
the bond of its national existence, and the hour 
of the nation’s peril awoke a new religious-national 
fervour. The nation’s fortunes and history was 
from the beginning the great lesson-book in which 
men read the nature of J” their God, and His 
disposition towards them (2S 21!% 2414), The 
national] disasters were evidence of J'’s anger, and 
they awoke the national conscience. The ‘pro- 
»hets’ were not individual enthusiasts; they were 
Inspired by common sentiments, and animated 
each other, and, as a society, reacted on the sur- 
rounding Fe Deel Their ‘ TOP was a 
kind of public worship at the high place or sanc- 
tuary, to which they went up with pipe and song, 
as continued to be done in after-days (Is 30”). 
And the songs were not songs without words. 
They had religious contents, as much as those of the 
sinvers who afterwards ‘ prophesied with harps’ in 
the temple (1 Ch 25-3, cf, 2S 23'). However rude, 
they would be celebrations of ‘the rightcous acts 
of J”, the righteous acts of his rule in Israel’ (Jg 
54), ‘They would be such songs as were after- 
wards collected in ‘the Book of the Wars of J”’ 
and in ‘the Book of the Upright’ (Bk. of Jashar). 
Some of the poetical fragments still to be found in 
the historical books may well belong to this age. 
Whether writing was practised by the ‘ prophets’ 
may be uncertain (though cf. 1 C129) ; but if they 
did not write, they prepared ~.y their ‘ Peony 
ing’ a language for the Jicerary prophets who 
came after them, In Amos, the oldest literary 
prophet, we find a religious nomenclature already 
complete; we find also in him, almost more than 
in his successors, the prophetic mannerism and 
technique, such as the phrases ‘ oracle of J”’ (’* os), 
‘thus saith J”,’and much else. It is not too much 
to suppose that it was in these ‘schools of the 
prophets’ all down the history that this nomen- 
clature and technique were formed. 

(d) Tho new prophetism was a national-religious 
movement, though the emphasis lay on the reli- 
gious aspect of it. Like their great successors, the 

rophets hoped that the national restitution would 
be the shape in which the religious regeneration 
would verify itself. Nevertheless, the national] 
claimed expression. The monarchy was the crea- 
tion of prophecy, not merely in the sense that the 
prophet Samuel, by inspiration of J”, gave the 
people a king. ‘The national direction of pro- 
vhecy embodied itself in the kingship. The first 
ing of Israel was a prophet as well as the second. 
When Saul turned to go from Samuel, God gave 
him another heart, and when he met the prophets 
the spirit of God came on him and he prophesied. 
His excitation was not mere contagious sympathy. 
There was mind under it; it was the thought 
awakened by Samuel of his high destiny and of the 
task before him taking fire from contact with the 


national - religious enthusiasm of the prophets. 
The exclamation of the populace, Is Saul also 


among the prophets? has been taken as an ex- 
pression of wonder that a solid yeoman like Saul* 
should join himself to a company of ranting en- 
thusiasts. This view is wholly improbable. It 
was not in this way that religious exaltation was 
looked on in the Enst. It was just the visible 
excitation that suggested to the onlooker that 
the enthusiast was possessed by the deity. Even 
the insane, just because he had no mastery over 
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his mind, which seemed moved by another, was 
held inspired. A multitude of passages show the 
popular reverence for the prophets, ¢.g. 2 K 4! 8 
(cf. 6! 9'), particularly 2 K 4" which describes 
how a person ‘ brought the man of God bread of 
the first fruits,’ as people did to the sunctuary of 
J” (cf, 1 1K 12°), Neither can Amos’ disclaimer of 
being a prophet or one of the sons of the prophets 
mean that ‘he felt it an insult to be treated as 
one of them.’* Amos (74) merely states a his- 
torical fact, viz. that he had not been an isolated 
prophet such as Elijah and others were, nor a 
member of one of the ‘prophetic schools,’ but had 
been suddenly called from behind the flock to 
‘prophesy’ to God's people Israel. The respect 
with which he mentions prophets elsewhere as 
God’s greatest pift to the people (2! 37), is suflicient 
evidence of his feeling. +t 

2. Karly Monarchy, — During the time of the 
Judges and the carly monarchy the means of 
ascertaining the will of J” was elictly the sacred 
lot and ephod. This was employed by Gideon (Jg 
87) and Micah (Jg 17. 18), by Saul, and by David 
and his priests in the early period of his history 
(1S 23°"). At a later time it is little referred to, 
the king's advisers being the prophets. Side by 
side with this there existed seers through whom J” 
spake. The Arab, Adhin or seer was also sup- 
posed to be possessed by a spirit, which spake 
throuch him (Wellhausen, Jeeste*, 134), ‘The seer 
was wbsorbed into the class of ‘prophets,’ and the 
name ‘prophet? remained common to the isolated 
individual and the member of the community. 
And from this time forward the will of J” was 
chiefly asked at the mouth of the prophet (1 Kk 
14’), ‘Phe early waters of prophetisin may have 
heen somewhat turbid, but they yvradually ran 
clear, and became that stream of ethical prophecy 
to which there is nothing like in the relivious 
history of mankind, J” spake in the mind of man 
and to his mind; the prophet stood in the council 
of God. The two ways of ascertaining the will of 
J” in the age of Samuel are reflected in the two 
narratives of the election of Saul. Both narra- 
tives ascribe the institution of the monarchy to the 
will of J”, but in the one (1 8 91028 11) his will is 
declared through prophetic inspiration, in’ the 
other (158 8 10! 12) throuch tis oracle of the 
lot. ‘The latter tradition, though further removed 
from the actual events, is at least true to the his- 
torical conditions of the period, 

The true causes of the rupture between Samuel 
and Saul can scareely be ascertained. The pro- 
phetic spirit in Saul never obtained the mastery 
within him, it was always in conflict with contrary 
currents in his nature. Latterly the spirit became 
troubled and obscured, and its place was taken hy 
an evil spirit froin God (ef. 1K 222"), David was 
a man according to God’s heart, that is, in all 
things subject to the will of J” (ef. 1S 15%), and 
the prophets are found supporting his throne. 
Special designations are given to some of them 
suggestive of the offices they performed, e.g. men- 
tion is made of * the prophet Gad, David’s seer’ (2.8 
24111 Ch 21°, 2 Ch 29), These prophets indirectly 
influenced the government and acted on the affairs 
of the kingdom as a whole, although through the 
king (28 24 71@ Jom, TK 1"). So lone as the 
prophets and kings were in accord this may have 
continued, but when kines arose who were mere 
national rulers and unprogressive or retrograde 


* Wellhausen, Jltst. 2938. Wellhausen’s remark that ‘the 
po of the story narrated of Saul (1S 1922) can be nothing 
mut Samuel's and David's enjoyment of the disgrace of the 
nuked king’ (p. 268), is merely the cynical sally of a modern 
humourist, 

t This view of Am 714 is rightly taken by J. O. Matthes, art. 
‘The False Prophets,’ Mod. ktev., July 1884. See also J. 
Robertson, Karly Relig. of Israel, p. 90. 
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in religion,—of course no king of, that age was 
irreligious in the sense of neglecting the tradi- 
tional religion,—naturally the propels at least 
those among them who were ethica ly progressive, 
took another side. It might have been well for 
the peaceable development of the kingdom of J” 
if the prophets and rulers had always been In 
harmony, and it might seem a calamity wlien a 
dissidence aruse between them ; but undoubtedly, 
though the disavreement was often fruitful of 
trouble and revolution, it contributed to the inde- 
pendence of the prophetic order. Prophecy re- 
sumed the ‘national’ element in it, which it had 
divested itself of and delegated to the monarchy, 
and stood forth against all classes and functions as 
the immediately inspired guardian of the kingdom 
of J” in all its interests. Moses was the type of 
the true prophet (Ios 12}8, Dt 1815). 

3. The Canonical Prophets. — Prophets like 
Nathan, Elijah, and L[lisha, following the ex- 
ample of Samuel, directly interfered in the zovern- 
ment of the State. Nathan determined the suc- 
cession to the throne (1 K 1°); Elijah denounced 
the dynasty of Omri, and Elisha set in motion the 
revolution that overthrew it (2 K 9). The latter 
prophet was the very embodiment of the national 
apunit in the Syrian wars, and took the field in 
the campaign against Moab (2K 34), Elijah 
and he were the national bulwark—‘ the chariots 
of Isracl and the horsemen thereof’ (2 K 2!*). But 
after Elisha the prophets withdraw from exter- 
nal national, and party, conflicts. They no more 
head revolutions. Neverthicless, they remain 
statesmen as much as their great predecessors. 
They could not ccase to be politicians as long 
as the kingdom of J” had the form of a State. 
They oppose, warn, and counsel kings and State 
mrties according to the exigencies of the time. 
losea, indeed, thinks the monarchy impotent for 
good, if it has not been from the beginning the 
source of all evil (13), But Isaiah, so long as 
the State was independent, warned Alvz against 
involving his kingdom in the struggles of the 
nations, in the collision of which his country would 
be crushed (187); and when the dream of independ. 
ence had passed away he resisted with equal 
strenuousness the meditated revolt of Ilezekiah 
and the Egyptian party against the Assyrian 
power (Is 30! 31)%-). The same principles guided 
Jer. and Ezk. in the Chaldean ave (Jer 21% 383, 
Ezk 17). But the only weapon which the prophets 
now use is the word of God which is in their mouth. 
Jer., though set over the nations to pluck up and 
break down, wiclds only the word of J”, which is 
like a hammer breaking the rocks in pieces (Jer 
1% 2° 23%), and which has a self-fulfilling energy 
(Is 55"). J” hews the people by the_prophets, 
and slays them with the words of His mouth 
(ffos 65) But in this age new thoughts, difficult 
to account for, filled the minds of the prophets. 
Formerly, J”, as God and ruler of His peuple, 
rejected dynasties, and by the prophets overthrew 
them (Hos 134) ; now, it is the conviction of all the 
prophets, both of the north and south, that J” has 
rejected the nation, that Israel as an independent 
state is doomed to perish. Side by side with 
this thought, or as a consequence of it, another 
thought appears. ‘The complex notion ‘national- 
religious’ scems reflected on and analyzed, and the 
‘religious’ assumes such preponderating weight 
that the ‘national’ appears of little value. The 
ideal kingdom of J” is a relizious community faith- 
ful to the Lord. Another thing, closely connected 


with the two just mentioned, is the lofty spiritual 
and ethical conception of J” God of Israel reached 
by the prophets of this age, and, what is but the 
obverse side of it, their severe judgment on the 
This lofty con- 


moral condition of the pcople. 
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ception of J” and this pure ideal of what His people 
must be, cannot be an unmediated and ines ntien le 
leap upward of human religious genius, neither 
can it be a sudden divine creation. It did not, 
like Jonah’s gourd, grow up in a night. History, 
unhappily, does not enable us to follow its growth. 
But it is the perfect eftlorescence of a tree whose 
roots stood in the soil of Israel from the beginning, 
whose vital energies had always been moving 
towards flower, and which burst forth at last in 
the gorgeous blaze of colour which we see. The 
wealth of ethical and religious teaching found in 
the prophets of tlis age has led to a reaction 
against the former idea that prophecy was specifi- 
cally prediction, and the view has become preva- 
lent that the true function of the prophet was 
to be a teacher of ethical and religions truthis. 
This view is also one-sided. The prophets never 
cease to be ‘seers’; their face is always turned to 
the future. They stand in the council of J” 
(Am 3’, Jer 2377), and it is what He is about to do 
that they declare to men. Their moral and reli- 
gious teaching is, so to speak, secondary, and due 
to the occasion. Their conviction is that the 
destruction of the nation is inevitable, and they 
dwell on the nature of J’ and on the moral de- 
clension of the people to impress their conviction 
on the nation—‘ prepare to meet thy God, O Israel’ 
(Ain 4/4), Or, as their conviction of the inevit- 
ableness of the nation’s doom does not seem 
absolute, but is crossed, at least at times, by the 
possibility or even the hope that it might be 
averted (Am 514-15, Ts 138 Jer 368), they impress 
on the people the mind and life which is acceptable 
to J“—that which is good, and what the Lord 
requires of them (Mic 6*%)—that they may repent, 
and that His judgments may be arrested. Or, 
when the foreboding of near destruction again 
oppresses them, they look beyond the dark and 
tempestuous night that is gathering to the da 
that will dawn behind it (Is 8'°%),—for though J” 
will destroy the sinful kingdom He will not destroy 
the house of Jacob (Am 98),—and they dilate on 
the righteousness and the peace and the joy of 
that new age (Is 9'°°, Hos 2%). ‘The prophets now 
employ writing, and the short, drastic oracles of 
former times (1 8 15%, 1 K 118! 211%) pive place to 
discourses of considerable length. By writing 
they could influence many whom their voice could 
not reach, and the written word became a perma- 
nent possession of the godly kernel of the people, 
upholding them in the midst of the darkness when 
God’s face was hidden, and being when the 
calamities were overpast a witness that God had 
still been with them (Is 8°, Ezk 25). The instances 
of Deuteronomy and the roll of Jeremiah show that 
a writing produced a far more powerful impression 
than the spoken word of the prophet. 

A strange and interesting phenomenon in the 
history of prophecy is what is called ‘False’ 
Prophecy. The true prophets, whose word 
history and God’s providence verified, and to 
which the religious mind of mankind has set its 
seal, laid emphasis on the ‘religious’ element in 
the complex ‘national-religious’ idea. ‘The unity 
J” and the nation had to their minds become dis- 
rupted, and J” now stood opposed to the nation. 
The ‘false’ prophets continued to lay the chief 
emphasis on the ‘national’ side; hence they might 
be called nationalistic prophets rather than false, 
though, of course, their anticipations were often 
disproved by events. The question whether these 
prophets were retrograde or only unprogressive, 
will be answered differently according to the view 
taken of the development of religion in Israel. 
There is no reason to suppose that they had per- 
sonally sunk below the level of their own time. 
They stand on the same level with the body of 
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the people. The charge of the canonical prophets 
is that the nation as a whole had declined from 
the purer moral and religious ideal of early times 
(Hos 2’, Is 17). And this charge is certainly 
true. For, admitting that the people by entrance 
upon the Canaanite civilization had attained to a 
broader and fuller human life, and admitting even 
that the conception of J”, by taking up into it 
some of the thoughts connected with the native 
gods, becaine enlarged and enriched, mixture with 
the Canaanites produced a deterioration both in 
the life and religion of Israel. It is this deteriora- 
tion that seems to the true prophets so fateful in 
regard to the destinies of the nation. And it is 
on this question of the national future that con- 
fhets arise between the true prophets and the 
false. It is in this region, too, that another new 
phenomenon in the history of prophecy appears in 
this age—the persecution of the prophets. Former 
prophets, like Samuel, Elijah, ad Elisha, were 
embodiments of the ‘national-religious’ spirit, 
and carried the people with them. The new out- 
look of the prophets regarding the national des- 
tinies enraged the populace. ‘The prophets seemed 
to them madmen; their predictions Glia J” would 
destroy His peo were incredible; they were 
traitors, and sought not the welfare of the people, 
but their hurt (Jer 38*), The prophets ae 
mee have preached as they liked about the nature 
of J” and the kind of service pleasing to Him, if they 
had not gone further and Aran inferences as to 
the destinies of the nation. Jehoiakim showed his 
indifference to Jeremiah’s preaching, or his con- 
tempt for it, by throwing his book piecemeal into 
the fire; if was only when at the end of the roll 
he found the assertion that Nebuch. would come and 
destroy the land (Jer 36% 25%"), that ho ordered 
the prophet’s arrest. On another occasion Jer. was 
seized and beaten on the suspicion that he was 
falling away to the Chaldwans, and flung into a 
dungeon because his gloomy anticipations dis- 
heartened the men of war in the city (38%), And 
it was because of his prophecy of national disaster 
(1 K 22) that Ahab ordered Micaiah to be confined 
on bread and water till he came back (he did nut 
come back !). It was not their religious opinions 
but their political threats that drew persecution 
on the PEC pies (Am 7°), The persecution was 
the convulsive effort of the ‘national - religious’ 
spirit to maintain itself. No doubt many of the 
people were impatient of the prophets’ general 
teaching, or contemptuous of it: they burlesqued 
their manner (Is 28% 1°), and ironically invited the 
interposition of the Lord with which the prophets 
threatened them (Is 581%); they im seed silence 
on them (Am 2!2, Mic 2%), and told ee to have 
done with the Lord of hosts in their hearing (Is 
30°”); but it was mostly when the prophets 
entered the political region, or when to the peneral 
mind they seemed guilty of sacrilege (Am 7)*:}, Jer 
7'4 267: 8), that harsher measures were adopted. No 
doubt the persecution of the prophets by Ahab at 
the instigation of Jezebel was on account of their 
opposition to the introduction of the Baal worship. 

ut even this persecution seems to have been 
transient, for shortly before his death we observe 
Ahab on the best of terms with the prophets (1 K 
22). If the 400 mentioned here are ‘false,’ or 
merely nationalistic, prophets, probably many of 
them had opposed the Baal cultus if for no higher 
reason than that J” was the national God. The per- 
secution by Manasseh, of whom we know so little, 
would be for similar reasons, because the prepuste 
opposed the Assyrian cults which the king so 
ardently patronized. 

4, The Expiry of Prophecy. — Many things 
contributed to the decline and final failure of 
prophecy. 
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(a) The prophets bore some resemblance to a 
progressive political party in a State. So long as 
abuses exist, and privilege leads to injustice and 
oppression of the weaker classes, such a party 
is strony. Its power lies in attack. But when 
abuses have been removed, and the reforms de- 
manded have been conceded and placed upon the 
statute book, the function of the party of progress 
has ceased. Now, the evils against which the 
prophets contended had, externally at least, been 
removed by the reform of Josiah. Deuteronomy 
received the sanction of the king and government, 
and became the law of the State. This was a 
triumph of prophetic teaching on morals and re- 
ligion; but 1f it was thus a witness to the power 
of prophecy in the past, it was virtually a death- 
blow to it for the future. For by embodying the 

sractical issues of the prophetic principles in law, 
Having State authority, it superseded the living 
prophetic word. No doubt even after Deut. be- 
came State law Jer. continued to be a prophet. 
He perceived that the reform was merely external, 
and he continued to demand something more in- 
ward—not reform but regeneration. 

(6) Ayain, the great prophets from Amos to Jere- 
miah had traversed the whole region of theology and 
morals. Little could be added to what they had 
taught concerning J” and His purposes, concerning 
man and his destiny, ‘Those who caine after them 
could do little more than combine their principles 
into new applications and uses, And in point of 
fact such prophets as Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah 
are almost more theologians than prophets. * 

(c) Another thing which contributed to the ex- 
piry of prophecy was the fall of the State. With 
the destruction of Jerusalem, the nation, the 
subject of prophecy, ceased to exist. Its destruc- 
tion was the seal set to the truth of prophecy, to 
its teaching on God and the people, and its task 
was done. If in a sense prophecy had destroyed 
the nation it had saved religion. For by teaching 
that it was J” who brought ruin on the State it 
showed that the downfall of the nation was not 
the defeat but the triumph of J”. The gods of the 
nations, Chemosh, Asshur, and Merodach, perished 
with the nations of whose spint they were the em- 
bodiments, but Jehovah rose the higher over the 
ruins of Jerusalem, He was seen to be the God of 
Righteousness, the moral Ruler of the world— 

Jehovah of Hosts was exalted in judgment, 
And the Holy God sanctified in righteousness 
(Is 518), 
When Israel perished as a nation, and was scattered 
over every land, the idea of Israel just by beiny 
detached from the nation became clearer; the 
conception of Israel, of its place in the moral 
history of mankind, took the place of Israel, and 
the second Isaiah, operating with this conception, 
—the servant of the Lord,—is still a prophet. No 
doubt with all his brilliancy much of Ins book is 
theological deduction from his lofty conception 
of J", but in one respect he is what all the great 
rophets were, an ‘interpreter’ of history, and by 
ar the profoundest. e stands at the end of 
Israel’s history, and looking back he reads its 
nieaning, Which is that its sufferings as servant 
of the Tari have atoned for its sinus as a mere 
part of mankind. 

(d) Although at the Restoration the gorgeous 
anticipations of the second Isaiah had been dis- 
appointed, the idea of what Israel was, its con- 
sciousness of itself and its meaning in the religious 
life of mankind stil] maintained themselves. ‘The 
eschatological hope remained indestructible. This 
hope had sometimes a national element in it, the 


* Wellhausen remarks (Reste 2, 137) that with the revelation of 
the Koran the function of the kdAin or seer came toan end, 
and he disappears. 


idea of a political supremacy of Israel over the 
other nations, but it was muinly the hope of 
religious supremacy as the peor vf God (1s 61), 
Israel had become a purely religivus idea, its 
mission was to be the light of the nations—salva- 
tion was of the Jews. And this great eminence 
and triumph God would confer upon it by a 
sudden interposition, when He would plead its 
cause and ‘justify’ it by showing it to be in the 
right in its time-long plea against the nations—a 
plea which in other words was the religious history 
of mankind (Is 50%"). And what remained for 
Israel was to prepare for God’s interposition, and 
be worthy of it by doing His will. ‘Thus, when 
Israel was merely a religious commumity with no 
national life, prophecy became altogether detached 
from history At took the form of retlective and 
theological combinations of former prophecies. [ts 
theme was the eschatological hope, al it occupied 
itself with searching what, and what manner of 
time this hope would be realized (Dun 9", 1 P 1). 
Prophecy becomes Apocalyptic. Apocalyptic con- 
tinues to share all the great ideas of prophecy : it 
regards history as the expression of God's moral 
rule of the world; it regards God as purposing 
and foreseeing all its great movements; and itsup- 
poses Him to reveal His purposes to His servants 
from the beginning. Hence, instead of looking 
back over history, Apocalyptic plants itself in 
front of history, turning history into prophecy, 
and locating all its great movements in the mind 
of some ancient seer, Enoch, Moses, Baruch, 
Daniel, or Ezra. Apocalyptic is thus always 
pseudepigraphic ; but the date of an Apocalypse 
can generally be guessed from the fact that up to 
his own time the author is pretty accurate, having 
history to rely on, while from his own time on to 
the end he can only forecast or calculate. 

In the times when prophecy had virtually censed 
there are occasional references toit. The references 
are of two kinds, Generally they are expressions 
of sorrow that the people has no more the guidance 
of the prophet in its perplexities and darkness, and 
of the hope that a prophet will again arise; but 
once at least prophecy is spoken of with dislike. 
In the one case the true prophet is thought of, in 
the other the misleading false prophecy. See on 
the one hand Ps 74°, 1 Mac 44° 9°7 144); ef. La 2, 
Pr 208; on the other hand Zee 18'®; ef. La 2M 4/3, 

The prophets of the O'T may be grouped thus— 

i, PROPHETS OF THR AssYRIAN AGE, 
Jonah (referred to 2 KX 142°), 
Amos, c. 760 750, 
Hosea, c. 7650-737. 
Isaiah, 740-700. 
Micah, ¢, 724 and Iater. 
Zephaniah, c. G27. 
Nenu ce. 610-608. 
ii. PROCHETS OF THE CHALDRAN PERIOD, 
Jeremiah, ¢. 626-536. 
Habakkuk, ¢, 605 600, 
Ezckicl, c. 593-573. 
iil, PRroriets OF THR PRRSIAN PERIOD, 
iy 12-14 211-10 34-35 7, 
Deutero-Isaiah, ¢. 540, 
Havgai and Zechariah, 1-8, c. 520. 
Malachi, ¢. 460-450. 

Probably later, at all events after the Restoration, Joel, 
Jonah, Obadiah (in present form), Is 24-27, Zec 9-14. 

B. THE PROPHETIC MIND.—Many questions 
arise regarding the mind of the prophet which 
can hardly be answered, but allusion may be made 
to some of then. 

i. THE IDEA OF THE PROPHET. — A number of 
things are said of the prophet which might serve 
as partial definitions. Such definitions are different 
at different times, the prophet being regarded from 
various sides, In inquiring into the Deore nnd, 
it is the prophet’s own idea of himself that is of 
interest ; but his idea of himself did not differ from 
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the people’s idea of him, though in his own case 
the idea was based on his consciousness, in the case 
of the people on their observation. Both believed 
that the prophet was one who spoke the word of 
J”, When threatened with death Jer. said to the 
people, ‘ For of a truth J” has sent me unto yon to 
pea all these words in your ears’ (Jer 26") ; and 
the people’s idea of their prophets, if not of Jer., 
was the same: ‘the word shel 

prophet’ (Jer 18"). 

Certain names applied to the prophet are sug- 
gestive of ideas entertained of him. (1) One of the 
oldest and most common of these designations was 
man of God. The name is used of Samuel (18 9), 
of Elijah and Elisha, and of others (1 K 1277 13, 
Jer 35‘), and often of Moses. The name imphes 
close relation to God; the prophet is near to God 
(Am 3’, Jer 2377-38), TheShunammite made a little 
chamber for Elisha, because he was ‘a holy man 
of God’ (2K 4). Holiness is nearness to God ; 
whether in this age it already connoted moral 
purity (Is 6°) may be uncertain ; the ‘man of God’ 
at any rate suppested this, for the widow of 
Sarepta said to Elijah, ‘What have I to do with 
thee, thou man of God? art thou come to call my 
sin to remembrance?’ (1 K 17!%), The name ‘man 
of God’ sug¢ests both the ethical basis of prophecy 
and the religiousness of the prophet. All the pro- 
phets pass moral judgments on theircontemporaries, 
e.g, Nathan on David (28 12) and Elijah on Ahab, 
and the pages of the literary prophets contain little 
else than such judgments. And Jeremiah at last 
gues so far as to say that the mark of a true pro- 
phet is just that he passes such a moral condenina- 
tion on his time; this of itself authenticates him 
(Jer 28°), How deeply the moral entered into 
the prophet’s own idea of prophecy ig seen in Is 
6°" cf. Mic 38. But the notion of religiousness or 
godliness suygested by the name ‘man of God’ is 
even more important. The prophet’s ‘call’ was 
less appointment to an office as we call it, than to 
a religious life-task. Lis prophesying was lifted 
up into his own personal religious Jife. The foun- 
tain of prophecy was communion with God. This 
is seen In jee in whom prophecy and piety melt 
into one another. (2) Another common designa- 
tion of the prophet is servant of God or of J’. 
The name is given to prophets in general (2 K 9%), 
to Elijah (1K 18%), Isaiah (20°), and others (1K 
1418, 2K 14%), particularly to Moses. ‘The service 
is usually public, in the interests of God’s king- 
dom. The name ‘servant of J”’ is given also to 
Isracl. Israel is the preat servant of J” —his 
ministry is to mankind, that of the individual 
propels is to the narrower world of Isracl itself. 
And in like manner both Israel and the prophet 
are called messenger of J“—the one to the nations 
(Is 4218 1%) and the other to Israel (442%). The term 
‘messenger’ igs used mostly in late writings (Hag 
18) Mal 3"), but the consciousness of being ‘sent 
is common to all the prophets—‘ Go and tell this 
people’ (Is 6", Jer 26"), The prophet feels he has 
a commission to the people as much as Moses felt 
he had a commission to Pharaoh. (3) Another 
name given to the proplict is interpreter. The 
name, though rare (Is 43%’), is descriptive of the 
position of the prophet in regard to history and 
God’s providence. (Cod speaks in events, and the 
prophet interprets Him to men. Prophecy arises 
out of history, keeps pace with it, and interprets 
it. God is the author of Israel’s history, and His 
meaning in it, His dispusition towards the people 
as expressed in it, reflects itself in the propliet’s 
mind. And as it reflects itself it awakens in him 
the sense of the people’s evil ; and being one with 
them he becomes the conscience, particularly the 
evil conscience, of the people. Events are never 
mere occurrences; God animates them; each great 
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event of history is a theophany, a manifestation of 
God in His moral operation. The eyes of ordinary 
men do not perceive this meaning, and when 
suddenly confronted with some unexpected issue 
they exclaim, ‘Verily thou art a God that hidest 
thyself, God of Israel, the Saviour’ (Is 45), 
Further, no event is isoluted; each has resulted 
from something preceding it, and will issue in con- 
sequences following it. History is a moral current, 
and at whatever point in it the prophet stands he 
feels whence it has come and whither it is flowing. 
Of course, the prophet is not a mere interpreter of 
history or institutions.* ‘To suppose so would be 
to give him the second instead of the first place; 
the mind of man is greater than institutions or 
history, and it is in it above all that God will 
reveal Himself. And even the institutions and 
history are not mere miraculous Divine creations ; 
men concurred in founding the institutions, and 
they have their part in making the history. Events 
furnish the occasion of the prophet’s intuitions, but 
they do not set bounds to them. Indeed we often 
see the prophet’s mind outrunning history, filling 
the events around him with a profounder meaning 
than they actually contain. His own mind is ful 

of great issues, great ideals of the future; and 
eagror to see their realization he animates the events 
oceurring in his day with a larger significance than 
they have, thinking they will issue in the final 
perfection for which he yearns, If he proves at 
fault in regard to the time, he rightly divines the 
moral connexion of the events of his day with the 
perfection of theend. Other names, such as ‘seer,’ 
‘watchman’ (Jer 677, Ezk 3!7), need not be dwelt 
upon. 

Sphere are several passages, belonying to different 
dates, which might be taken as delinitions of ‘ pro- 
phet.’? In Am 3? 8 it is said, ‘The Lord God doeth 
nothing without revealing his counsel to his ser- 
vants the prophets.’ Jer. (234) varies this by saying 
that the prophet stands ‘in the council’ of J”, an 
knows His purpose (Job 15%). The passage states 
two things, viz, that J” reveals His mind and purpose 
to the prophets, and that He does so particularly ‘n 
reference to the future. When great events are 
about to happen, involving the destinies of the 
people, the sensibility of the pyc is quickened 
and feels their approach, and he stands forth to 
announce them. ‘Thus Amos and Hosea appear as 
heralds of the downfall of the kingdom of the 
North; Micah and Isaiah, when the storm-cloud of 
Assyrian invasion was rising on the northern 
horizon, and Jeremiah when the empire of the Hast 
was passing to the Chaldwans, and the downfall of 
Judah was nigh at hand. Among other passages 
referring to prophecy on its predictive side, Is 
41421 (ef, 45!) deserves mention. Here predic- 
tive prophecy is claimed for J” and Israel and 
denied to the idols and their peoples, and the power 
to predict as well as the fact of having truly pre- 
dicted is proof that J’ is God. J” is the first and 
the last; He initiates the movements of history, 
and He brings them toanend. From the beginnin 
Ie foresces the end. But itis His relation to Israe 
that causes Him to announce it beforehand, For 
Israel is His servant, and His purpose can be ful- 
filled only through the co-operation of men, to 
whom it must be revealed. The conception of a 
living God in mora] fellowship with men involves 
in it prophecy having reference to the future. Here 
again prophecy is lifted up into the sphere of 
personal religious life. 

The passage Dt 189-23, though not excluding 
rediction, places prophecy on a broader basis. 
rophecy is due to two things: (1) to that 
yearning of the human spirit to know the will of 


* This seems the idea of v. Hofmann, Wetssagung u. Erfill- 
tung. 
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the deity, and to have communion with him, 
common to men everywhere. This yearning 
created many kinds of diviners, who by externa 
means inferred what was the mind of deity. But 
it is not in this way, but in one higher and 
worthicr, that the true God satisfies the yearning 
of His people’s heart (Nu 23°). However pro- 
fuscly signs of Him and of His mind be scattered 
over nature, there is a more immediate intercourse 
between Him and men. Ile speaks to the mind 
of man directly ; there is a communion of spirit 
with spirit. J” puts His words in the prophet’s 
mouth, who speaks them in His name (Dt 181% 2%), 
(2) And the reason for employing a ed ae as 
mediator between J” and the people is that the 
people shrank from hearing the voice of J” speak- 
ing to them directly. He spoke the ten words in 
the people’s cars at Horeb, but Israel said, ‘ Let 
me not eae agin the voice of the Lord my Ged, 
that I die not’ (18). An extraordinarily lofty 
place is assigned here to the prophet: his words 
are as much the words of J” as if J” spoke them 
immediately with His own voice (cf. Nu 12°). 
But these words of Moses, ‘A prophet shall the 
Lord your God raise up unto you like unto me,’ 
contain other points illustrating the idea of 
‘prophet’ ‘The term ‘raise up’ (ef. Am 24) is 
used of the judges, and in many ways the 
prophets were the successors of the judges. ‘The 
prophet is immediately raised up. The Divine 
wet is reflected ino his own consciousness in the 
crisis niuned his ‘cal).’? His position is a personal 


one, Ile is not a meinber of a caste inheriting an 
otlice. He may be taken from any class: from 


the priesthood, like Samuel, Jer., and Ezek., and 
probably others; from = the aristocracy of the 
capital, like Isainh from the population of the 
eountry townships, like Micah and Urijah of 
Kiriath-joarim (Jer 26); or from those that followed 
after the flock, like Amos, Women, too, might be 
prophotesses, as Mirinan, Deborah, and Huldah 
(2K 22), The singular ‘a prophet’ may be used 
collectively of a line of prophets (Hos 12'8), or 
nore probably as there was usually only one great 
rophet at one time the reference may be to the 
Individual prophet in cach age. In the words ‘like 
unto me” the prophet is put on the same plane 
with Moses; and so far as the scope of his fune- 
tions extended this ix the best definition. It may 
be said that we really do not know what Moses 
was like; and to say that the prophet was ‘like 
Moses,’ is to explain the unknown by the more un- 
known. We know at least what Moses was thought 
to be Hke in the age of the Deuteronomist and 
earhier—he was one faithful in all Gods house (Nu 
12"); and the prophet’s oversight was equally broad. 
Prophecy was not an institution among other insti- 
(tutions, like priesthood and monarchy ; it founded 
the monarchy, and it claimed in the name of J” 
to correct and instruct priests as well as kings. 
Tholuck * has defined the prophet, ag §the bearer 
of the idea of the theocracy.” The definition is 
(rue in the sense that the prophets do not claim 
to be originators, they have inherited the prin- 
ciples which they teach; but it touches the prophet 
only on jus intellectual side. The prophet was 
more than a teacher, and the theocracy was life 
as well as truth. The prophet was not only the 
bearer, he was the embodiment of the iden of the 
theocracy, his iden, which is that of the com- 
munion of the living God with mankind, was 
realized in him and through him in Israel. 
Though he could be distinguished from Israel he 
was, in truth, Israel at its highest. The prophets 
Were not persons who stood as mere objective 
Divine instruinents to the people whom they 
addressed ; they were of the people; the life of 
* Die Propheten wu. thre Weissagungen, p. 12, 
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the people flowing through the general mass only 
roaches its flood-tide in them. Every feeling of 
the people, every movement of life in it, sent its 
impulse up to them; every hope and fear was 
reflected in their hearts. nd it was with hearts 
so filled and minds so quickened and broad that 
they entered into the communion of God. 

Qne other passage may be referred to which 
expresses very clearly the main element in thie 
idea of prophet. In Ex 7! J” speaks to Moses, 
‘See, I have made thee God to Pharaoh, and 
Aaron thy brother shall be thy prophet’ (P). In 
Kx 416 (J) a similar statement occurs, ‘He (Aaron) 
shall be thy spokesman to the people; he shall be 
to thee for a mouth, and thou shalt be to him 
God.’ Moses ‘inspired’ Aaron, and Aaron spoke 
his words to Pharaoh and the people. So all the 
prophets, e.g. Is 30? 311, regard themselves as the 
‘mouth?’ of J”. 

i. INSPIRATION.—When Samuel dismissed Saul 
he said to him, ‘Thou shalt meet a band of 
prophets; and the spirit of the Lord will come 
mightily upon thee, and thou shalt prophesy with 
them, and shalt be turned into another man?’ 
(LS 10° 6). The term ‘prophesy’ describes the 
excited demeanour and utterance of the prophets, 
and the ‘spirit’ is regarded as the cause of this. 
Of course, the prophets did not utter mere sounds, 
but words with meaning; but it is the personal 
exaltation of the prophet himself, who has become 
another man, and not specially the contents of his 
utterance, that is ascribed to the ‘spirit.’ ‘The man 
on whom the spirit comes, oftener performs deeds 
than spenks words, The ‘spirit of ili Lord’ came 
on Samson, and he rent the lion as he would have 
rent a kid (Jg 14%); it eame on Saul, and he slew 
his oxen and sent the fragments throughont Israel, 
calling to war with Ammon (1S 11°); similarly it 
came on Gideon (Jg 6%), Jephthah (11%), and others, 
and they went out to war and judged Isracl. ‘The 
spirit of the Lord suddenly carries Elijah away, 
one knows not whither (1 K 18'*), and men feur 
that it may cast him upon some mountain or into 
some valley (2 K 2)*); and with ‘the hand of tle 
Lord’ upon him he kept pace with Abab's 
chariots (1 K 18%), Probably the conception of 
God and that of the spirit of God always corre- 
sponded to one another. In early times God was 
conceived more as a natural than a spiritual force; 
His operation, even when He might operate on the 
ethical side of man’s nature, was physical. Menee 
‘spirit’ connotes suddenness nie violence in thie 
Divine operation. When one is seen performing 
what is beyond man to do, or what is beyond him- 
self in his natural condition, both to himself and 
to the onlooker he appears not himself, he is 
another man; he is seized and borne onward by a 
power external to him—the spirit of the Lord is 
upon him. One under the spirit is always carried 
away by an impulse, sudden, and often uncon- 
trollable. Hence the terms descriptive of the 
apirit’s operation suggest suddenness and violence ; 
it ‘comes upon’ (Sy 7711S 19% %), «comes mightily 
upon’ (a5x 1S 20%), “falls upon’ (zk 11°), 
‘descends and rests on’? (mi Nu 11"), Spits on? 
& man as a garment (v5 Jg 64, 2 Ch 24%), ¢ fills’ 
him (Mic 38), and the like. Similarly it is said 
that the ‘hand of the Lord’ comes upon him (Ezk 
18, 2K 3!5), and overpowers him is 8"). All 
these expressions describe the Pheuo mene visible 
to the onlooker, or experienced by the prophet. 
But it is the complex manifestation that they 
describe; they do not analyze it, nor answer the 
question, Where amidst these phenomena is the 
point at which the spirit operates? 

It is remarkable that in the literary prophets 
little reference is made to the spirit, and the 
references made are rather allusive than formal! 
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and direct. Hosea (9") calls the prophet ‘the man 
of the spirit’; Isaiah (30 3, cf. Job 26*) uses ‘spirit 
of J”’ as parallel to ‘mouth of J”’s and Micah (38) 
declares himself full of power ‘by the spirit of 
J”’ to declare unto Jacob his transgression.* But 
other prophets, including Amos and Jer., do not 
express the idea. The explanation of this fact is 
probably this: in this age the violent excitation 
usual in early prophecy had almost disappeared ; 
it was the violent impulse to speak or act that 
‘spirit’ particularly connoted, and hence refer- 
ences to spirit are rare. Isaiah on one occasion 
(8!!) speaks of the ‘hand’ of J” being upon bim, 
which may refer to some unusual elevation (though 
cf, Jer 15'"), but the ‘power’ which Micah was 
conscious of was probably moral, though whether 
intermittent or not may be uncertain, Some have 
supposed that in this age the spirit was regarded 
as & permanent possession of the prophet, and for 
that reason not specially alluded to. In Nu 11” 
the spirit that was upon Moses is spoken of, part 
of which rested on the elders, and they prophesied. 
Their prophesying was momentary and under great 
excitation; but whether the ‘spirit’ was considered 
a Pee eue possession of Moses or not is not clear 
(cf, v.2% with v.**), And the same uncertainty re- 
mains with regard to the ‘spirit’ that was on 
Elijah (2K 2""), In Is 112" the spirit of J” is 
said to descend and rest upon the Messiah, giving 
him discernment, counsel, and might in rule, as 
well as the fear of the Lord; and this spirit would 
secm a permanent possession, though revealing 
itself as occasions required. But the failure of 
the canonical prophets to refer to the spirit 1s 
scarcely due to their thinking of it as a permanent 
power indwelling in them; it is rather due to their 
not thinking of the spirit specially at all. The 
cessation of the ecstasy left the prophet his proper 
self; he was conscious of being an independent 
individual person, and as such he entered into 
fellowship with God. He was no more driven or 
overpowered by an impulse from without, which 
superseded his proper self; his communion with 
God was a communion of two moral persons. God, 
it is true, did not speak to him face to face and 
externally as He did to Moses, but He spoke no 
less really to his mind. ‘The nature of the com- 
miunion 1s clear from the dialogues in Is 6 and 
Jer l. In its full perfection it is seen in Jeremiah, 
who should be taken as the true type of the 
prophet. 

At a later time references to the spirit again 
recur, particularly in Ezekiel. How far the trances 
of Ezekiel were real, being partly due to a natural 
constitutional temperament, and how far they 
are mere literary embodiment of an ider, may be 
disputed. In the latter case the idea they express 
would be the one running through all his pro- 
pheeies, the transcendent majesty and power of 
God, and the nothingness of the ‘child of man,’ 
who is @ mere instrument in the hand of God. In 
this late age various ideas of the spirit prevail. 
A prophet like Joel goes back to the early forms 
of prophecy, and reproduces the ancient idea of 
the spirit (278% (Heb. 3'"]}). In other passages the 
Rpirit, appears a permanent possession, being like 
the gift Gesrower on one when consecrated to an 
oltice (Is 611); while in others still the spirit seems 
veneralized into the Divine enlightenment and 
guidance given to Israel through its leaders and 
srophets all down its history (Is 597! 63', Hag 2°). 
3ut amidst some variety of conception certain 
ideas of the spirit always remain: the spirit is 


*Some scholars regard the phrase by the spirit of J” os an 
explanatory gloss (Well., Nowack, etc.). The sense of nx is 
uncertain ; it may mean with, by the aid of, Gn 41, Job 264, or 
it may he accua, sign : ‘full of power, even the spirit of J7,’ RVm. 

{ Gicsebrecht, Die Bei ufsbeyabung der alttest. Proph. 


something external to man, sumething Divine, 
something bestowed by God on man, 

Taking into account what has been said above 
of the ‘spirit,’ it appears that what has been 
called the prophetic state varied at diflerent times. 
Two periods can be distinguished, though not 
separated from one another by any sharp line of 
demareation : the early prophetic raravar and thie 
period of the literary prophets. (1) In the carly 
period ments: excitation was common, though the 
excitation might be of various degrees ; self-con- 
sciousness was not lost, and memory of what was 
experienced remained; the N’I’ rule that ‘the 
spirits of the prophets are suniect to the prophets’ 
was in most enses verified. The revelation in this 
‘criod often took the form of dream and vision. 

he OT couples these two together (Nu 12%, Jl 
2°38 [Heb. 3}]).. Dream and vision are not identical, 
but they differ chiefly in degree—the degree to 
which the senses are dormant, and the conscious- 
ness of what is external is lost, and reflective 
control over the operations of the mind is sus- 
pended, The prophets regard their dreams and 
visions as something objective in the sense that 
they are caused by God (Ain 7"), But in attempt- 
ing to analyze the prophetic mind we must 
remember that dreaming und seeing a@ vision are 
forms of thinking; the contents of the dream and 
vision are not objective, as things seen with the 
bodily eye are objective, they are creations of the 
mind itself. Perhaps the best idea of the pro- 
phetic mind in this period or in this condition 
might be got by reflecting on the phenomena of 
the dream. Now, it is in this period that the 
phraseology current all down the laa age 
originated, and it is the Hlenomens of this period 
that it deseribes— such phraseology as ‘sce,’ 
‘vision,’ ‘hear,’ ‘the word of the Lord,’ and such 
like. In this early time prophets did ‘see’ and 
had ‘visions’; they did fear’ the ‘word of the 
Lord,’ just as one sees persons and things, and hears 
words audibly in a dream, The terms truly de- 
scribe the mental experiences of the prophet, and 
are not mere figures of speech. But in the time 
of the canonical prophets visions and dreams 
virtually ceased, though the prophetic language 
still remained in use. It is quite possible that in 
some cases the literary Hrarliots still had visions 
and ‘heard’ words, but certainly they use the 
micient phraseology in a multitude of instances 
when they had no such experience. Jer. alludes 
with aversion to the ‘dreams’ of the false prophets. 
It is possible that these dreams were in some cases 
real, being due to the agitations produced by the 
political crises of the time. If so, it is another 
evidence that these prophets still occupied a 
position which the true prophecy had long aban- 
doned. (2) Perhaps the best idea of the mental 
state of the prophet in the purest stage of prophecy 
would be got by considering the condition of the 
religious mind in earnest devotion or rapt spiritual 
communion with God, Even the earliest prophets 
intercede with God (Am 7, cf. Ex 32"); and Oehler 
has drawn attention to the fact that the com- 
munication of a revelation to them is often called 
‘answering’ them—the same expression as is used 
in regard to prayer (Mic 3’, Hab 2"", Jer 23”). 
The prophets asseverate very strongly that it is 
the word of God which Hey speak. But it is 
doubtful if any psychological conclusions can be 
drawn from their language. For it is to the 
contents of their prophecies that they refer; and 
though it might seem strange that they do not 
allude to any mental operations of their own, the 
analogy of the devout worshipper suggests an ex- 
planation. A person in earnest prayer to God 
and communion with Him, though his mind will 
certainly be profoundly exercised, when light 
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dawns un him, or certitude is reached, or conduct 
becomes plain, will also feel and say with certainty 
that it was God who gave him the result he 
reached. It might be rash to say that the experi- 
ence of such a devout mind is perfectly analogous 
to that of the prophctie mind, but the analogy 1s 
probably the nearest that can be found. 

It may be said, therefore: (1) that the prophet’s 
mind in revelation was not passive, but in a@ state 
of activity. Even the ‘call’ to prophesy was not 
addressed to a mind empty or unoccupied with the 
interests of the nation. The ‘call’ came to the 
three great prophets throngh a vision (Is 6, Jer 1, 
Ezk 1), but it is recognized that the ‘vision’ 
contains strictly nothing new ; it is a combination 
of ideas and thought-images already lying in the 
mind. Isaiah, for example, had often thought of 
the Holy One of Israel, the King, previous to his 
vision ; ie had often considered the sinfulness of 
the people, which he himself shared ; and no donbt 
he had forecast the inevitable fate of the people 
when J” arose to shake terribly the earth. ‘These 
thoughts probably occupied his mind at the 
moment of his call, for it enme to him as he 
worshipped J” in the temple, and beheld His 
glory (cf. alxo Jer 1*)), either can the com- 
pulsion of which the prophets speak be regarded as 
anything physical. ven when Amos says, ‘The 
Lord God speaks, who can but prophesy?’ the 
constraint is only moral. And similarly when Jer. 
says, ‘Thou didst induce (or entice) me, and [| was 
induced? (20%), he refers to the conflict in his own 
inind described in 14! ; and even when he speaks 
of the word of J” being as a fire in his bones, com- 
oe him to speak, when, to avoid persecution, 
1i@ had resolved to be silent, there is nothing more 
than such moral constraint as was felt by the 
apostles in the early days of the Church, or by 
one now with carnest convictions. Again, the 
allegation, often made, that the prophets did not 
understand their own oracles, can hardly be sub- 
stantiated. The passage 1 P V says that the 
prophets caanealen what tine or what manner of 
time the spirit of Christ which was in them did 
point unto’; but first, it speaks of the prophets as 
nu body, and of the spirit common to them all, It 
does not say that any prophet searched his own 
irophecies. Phe apostle probably generalizes the 
Instance referred to in Dn 92, where Daniel searches 
the prophecies of Jeremiah. Iurther, the point to 
which the search was direeted was the fime or 
manner of time, nothing else. And this point, if 
indicated at all, was indicated so obscurely that it 
had to be inferred from the other contents of the 
prophecy (cf. Mt 24"), (2) The kind of operation 
of the prophetic mind when reaching or perceiving 
truth was intuition, In the early times of pro- 
pheey the excitation or comparative eestasy was 
common, ‘This elevated condition of the intuitive 
mind was natural to un Oriental people, and in 
an early age. It wasa thing particularly natural 
when truth was new; when convictions regarding 
God, and man’s duty in moments of great per- 
ronal responsibility or national trial, were for the 
first time breaking on the human mind. But, 
on the other hand, it is equally natural that 
as prophecy became more regular and acquired 
the character of a stable institution, snch aceom- 
paniments of revelation in the mind would gradn- 
ally disappear, And the same effect would follow 
from the pradual accumulation of religious truths. 
‘These were no longer altogether new. As funda- 
mental verities they had entered into the conscious- 
ness of the nation. What was new was only the 
Sp gition of them to the particular crisis in the 
individual's life or the nation’s history, or that 


further expansion of them needful in order to 
make them applicable. 


But this was always new. 
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No truth uttered by a prophet has attained the 
rank of a maxim of reflection or a deduction from 
prior truths. The prophet never comes before 
men inferring. His mind operates in another way. 
The truth reached is always a novelty to him, so 
that he feels it to be an immediate communication 
from God. But it is vain to speculate how the: 
Divine mind conlesees with the human, or to ask 
at what point the Divine begins to operate. Some 
have argued that the operation was dynamical, 
that is, an intensification of the faculties of the 
mind, enabling it thus to reach higher truth. 
Others regard the Divine operation as of the nature 
of suggestion of truth to the mind. What is to be 
held, at all events, is that revelation was not the 
communication of abstract or general religious 
ideas to the intellect of the prophet. His whole 
religious mind was engaged. e entered into the 
fellowship of God, his mind oceupied with all his 
own religious interests and all those of the people 
of God; and his mind thus operating, he reached 
the practical truth relevant to the occasion. 

iii. The FALSE Propyirs, — Reference has 
already been made in the historical sketch to the 
so-called false prophets, but the phenomenon of 
false propheey has points of connexion also with 
the prophetic mind. A hard-and-fast line of de- 
mareation between true and false prophecy can 
hardly be drawn. ‘The fact that prophecy was the 
embodiment of a religious-national spirit accounts 
for what is called false prophecy. When tne 
spirit that animated the prophet pursued pre- 
dominantly national ends, he was a false prophet ; 
when the ends pursued were religious maa ethical 
the prophet was true, because in the religion of 
J the nationul was transient, and the ethical 
abiding. 

In early times men everywhere felt the nearness 
of the supernatural; the Divine, with its mani- 
festations, was all about them. Those who seemed 
or who professed themselves to be inspired were 
accepted as being so (ef. the reception given to 
Ehud by the king of Moab, Jg 3°"). The spirit of 
the time was not critical; it was reverent, or, as 
we night now say, credulous. In the first conflict 
which we read of between true and false prophecy 
(1 1X 22) the 400 prophets of Ahab were false and 
Micaiah true, but Micaiah did not consider the pre: 
tensions to inspiration of his opponent Zedekiah to 
be false. He was inspired, but it was by a lying 
spirit from the Lord (1 K 22?**3), This lying spirit 
was put by J” in the mouth of the prophets of 
Ahab that they might entice him to his destruc- 
lion. The explanation given by Ezekiel (Ezk 13. 
14) is similar: J” deceives the prophet that He 
may destroy him and his dupes aie (14°). But 
Js deception of the prophets in order to destroy 
them and those who consult them is in punish- 
ment of previous evil (1 K 223, Ezk 14'-), 2 § 24!). 
A profounder conception of the ethical nature of 
J”, and a dislike to regard Him as the author of 
evil (cf. 25 24! with 1 Ch 21'), combined perhaps 
with a more critical judgment ofj their contem- 


poraries, led others to a different explanation. To 
Jeremiah the false ee is not inspired by a 
lying spirit from J”, he is not inspired atall. He 


speaks out of his own heart, and has not been 
sent (Jer 2316 21.25.26) Micah goes further and 
analyzes the prophet’s motives: he speaks what 
men Wish to hear (2, cf. Is 30!), and for interested 
ends—‘ When they have something to chew with 
their teeth they cry, Peace; but whoso putteth not 
into their mouth, they preach war against him’ 
(3°). And the priest Amaziah (Am 7!) seems to 
have formed his idea of the prophets as a whole 
from this class. 

_ ‘There are several kinds of false prophecy of 
little interest except as casting light on the re- 
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ligious condition of the people, e.g. prophecy by 
outer gods than J", a thing perhaps not very preva- 
lent in the prophetic age; an pronneey aS 8 
professional means of gaining a living. There 
were persons who assumed the hairy mantle and 
affected prophetic phraseology, nein J", ‘saith J” 
(cf. Jer 239) yir’'dmd neiim, Ezk 13°77), apparently 
for the sake of bread (Mic 3°). It was customary 
to bring presents to the seers and prophets in 
ancient times when pews consulted en (LS 98, 
1 K 148, 2 K 8&; cf. Nu 22’), and the practice not 
unnaturally led to deterioration in the prophetic 
class. But in relation to the question of the ‘ pro- 

hetic mind,’ the only ‘false’ prophecy of interest 
is that which we see among prophets all professedly 
and alike prophets of J”. Men who alike regarded 
paces truth as something revealed by J” in the 
1eart, are found not infrequently to give forth as the 
word of J” conflicting Tees They advised 
contrary steps in a political emergency, or they 
predicted diverse issues in regard to some enterprise 
on which they were consulted. Ahab’s 400 said, 
‘Go up to Ramoth-yilead, for J” shall deliver it 
into the hand of the king’; but Micaiah said, ‘1 
saw all Israel scattered upon the mountains’ (1 K 
9912.17), Jer. predicted that the Chaldean suprem- 
acy would last 70 years, while Hananiah Lae hleaed 
that in two years’ time the exiles would return, 
with Jehoiachin at their head (Jer 28). Tous now, 
with our ideas of the Woplicts and looking back to 
him as a great isolated and almost miraculous 
personage, divinely accredited, two things seem 
surprising, first, that any one should suppose him- 
self a true prophet of J” who was not; and, seeundd, 
that the people failed to discriminate between the 
true and the false. As to the first point, it is very 
difticult to discover on what plane of religious 
attainment those called false prophets stood, and 
what kind of consciousness they had. Evidently, 
they had lofty conceptions of J” in some of Lis 
attributes. ‘hese were perhaps more His natural 
attributes, such as lis power, than those of His 
moral being. It is here perhaps that the point of 
difference lies —J” was not to them absolutely or 
reatly a moral being, lle was a natural foree, and 
lis operation in a way magical: they thought His 
mere presence in the temple guaranteed its inviola- 
bility. They were Jehovists, but J” was to them 
ercatly a symbol of nationality, and they were 
fervid nationalists. Such feelings coloured their 
outlook into the future, making thet the optimists 
that they were, always crying, Peace and Safety ! 
Further, in whatever way the true prophet was 
assured that he spoke the word of J”, the evidence 
was internal. He had the witness in himself. It 
was a consciousness, something positive, but not 
negative. ‘She person who wanted it had no con- 
sciousness of the want. The case is similar to, if 
not identical with, what is still familiar in religions 
experience. 

As to the second point, the people’s failure to 
discriminate between the true and false prophets, 
it is evident that they had no criterion which 
to decide. There was usually nothing in ie mere 
prophecy or prediction on one side or the other to 
carry conviction. They had to bring the criterion 
with them in their own minds, 7.e. to go back to 
the principles on which the prophecy was based— 
He that is of the truth heareth my words. The 
condition of the people’s mind can be observed in 
Jer 1818, Here we sce that the people believed in 
prop necy as the word of J”, and in their prophets ; 

ut Jeremiah, who contradicted these prophets, 
they considered a deceiver and no lover of his 
country. Their state of mind appears even more 
clearly from Jer 28. Hananiah predicted that the 
Exile would be over in two years, while Jeremiah 
said it would last two generations. Naturally, the 


people gave their voice for Hananiah, and for the 
moment Jeremiah was put to silence. There were 
several things which it has been supposed might 
have served as external criteria of true prophecy : 
(1) the prophetic ecstasy ; (2) miracle ; aid) fulfil- 
ment of the prediction. But all these things when 
used as tests to discriminate between one prophet 
and another were liable to fail. 

(1) The ecstasy in greater or Jess degree was ua 
thing natural to an Oriental people; in the early 
prophetic period it was common; it was, however, 
no essential element in prophecy. It was no evi- 
dence that a prophet was true, neither was it any 
evidence that be was false, thouch if evidence at 
all it was rather evidence that he was false, at 
least in later times, for in the ethical prophecy of 
the Sth century it rarely appears, Ewald, indeed, 
has observed that the ecstasy was liable to be a 
source of false prophecy, for one subject to such a 
condition might think himself inspired by J” when 
he was not. 

(2) Miracle might certainly be an evidence and 
test of true prophecy, e.g. in the conditions pro- 
posed by Elijah at Carmel; but such conditions were 
rarcly possible. In the OT miracle means wonder ; 
it is something extraordinary, nothing more. The 
force of » miracle to us, arising from our notion of 
Law, would not be felt by a Hebrew, because he 
had no notion of naturallaw. Further, the ancient 
mind was reverent, or superstitious, and felt itself 
surrounded by superhuman powers, It was not J” 
alone or His servants that could work wonders ; 
the magicians in Evypt also did so (Ex 7! 23 87), 
Again, even when J” empowered one to give a sign 
or wonder, the meaning of the wonder might be 
ambiguous. In Dt 13)" a prophet is supposed per- 
mitted to work a miracle at the sume time that he 
advocates worship of other gods than J”; but the 
miracle so far from authenticating him as true has 
quite another purpose: it ix to prove the peels 
whether they love J” with all their heart. To one 
who knows and loves J” no miracle will authenticate 
another god, And to all this has to be added the 
fact that from Amos downwards miraele plays 
hardly any part in the history of prophecy (though 
ef, Ts 7?! 387), while it was just in the last days of 
the kingdom of Judah that false prophecy was most 
prevalent. 

(3) The test of fulfilment of the prophetic word 
is proposed in Dt 187.) But this criterion was one 
which was serviceable less to individuals than to 
the people, whose life was continuous and extended. 
As a gnide to the conduct of individuals at the 
moment when the prediction was uttered it could be 
of little service. Occasionally predictions were made 
whieh had reference to the near future, as when 
Micainh predicted Ahab’s defeat at Ramoth-gilead, 
or when Jeremiah foretold the death of Hananiah 
within the year. But usually the prophecies bore 
upon the destinies of the State, and jad reference to 
a somewhat indefinite future. This peculiarity per- 
plexed men’s minds, and led to the despair or the 
disparagement of prophecy. They said, ‘The days 
are prolonged, and every vision fuleth’; or if they 
did not go so far they said of the prophet, ‘The 
vision that he seeth is for many days to come, and 
he prophesieth of the times that are far St ae 
195-23), While, therefore, in the prolonged lite of 
the people the event might ultimately be seen to 
justify the prophet (zk 2°), some more immediate 
test was necessary for the guidance of the indi- 
vidual. Sucha test is proposed by Jeremiah. The 
test lies inthe relation of the prophecy to the moral 
condition of the people. ‘The prophet who predicts 
disaster and judgment needs no further authenti- 
cation: the nature of his prophecy proves him 
true; the prophet who prophesies Peace, let the 
event justify him! (Jer 28°). The interesting 
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thing in all this is that so far as religious cortitude 
was concerned the people of Isracl were exactly in 
the saine position as ourselves. Neither the super- 
natural nor anything else will produce conviction 
apart from moral conditions of the mind. This is 
perhaps a truism because the conviction required 
was not inere intellectual belief, but religious faith 
in a person and in His word. 

False prophets are defined to be those by whom 
J” did not speak, and true prophets those by whoin 
He spoke. The definition 1s true on both its sides, 
nnd there are instances when nothing more can 
be said. But usually it is possible to go a step 
further back. The opposite way of stating the 
point has also a truth in it: J” did not speak by 
certain prophets because they were false. His 
speaking or not speaking was not a inere oceur- 
rence, isolated and in no connexion with the 
previous mind of the a ae and their religious 
principles. It is extremely diflicult to realize the 
condition of people’s minds at any time in Israel. 
There were many planes of religious attainment. 
There were worshippers of other gods than J”; 
and there were those who combined J” and other 
gods in their worship (Zeph 1). There were wor- 
shippers of J” to whom J” was little more than 
a symbol of their nationality. There were wor- 
shippers of J” who, in addition to regarding Him 
as the iinpersonation of their nationality, ascribed 
to Hin itty natural attributes, such as power, 
but who reflected little if at all on the moral 
aspects of His being. And there were those to 
whom the moral overshadowed all else, and who 
revarded J” as the very impersonation of the moral 
idea, Scholars will dispute how far moral concep- 
tions of J” prevailed among the people from the 
first, and also how much imoral (cnluine was set 
before them at the beginning. But the great 
lesson-book in which thoughtful men read was the 
national history and fortunes. This was written 
by the finger of God. Inthe prosperous days after 
David little advance might be made; men settled 
on their lees. But by and by God sent unto them 
‘them that pour off? (Jer 48%), The disasters 
suffered in the obstinate Syrian wars from Omri 
vuwards awoke the conscience of men, revealiny 
the nature of J”, and directing the eye to the 
national sores; for at all times national disaster 
and internal miseries were felt to be due to the 
displeasure of God (2.8 21 o4'8) 1 10171). Thus, 
though history casts little light on its growth, 
there arose a society educated in the things of 
God, and it was out of this society that the true 
prophets were called ; for the idea that the breadth 
and wealth of religious and moral conceptions in a 
prophet like Amos were all supplied to him by 
revelation after his call, will Nardly be maintained. 
Those who stood on a lower plane were not suited 
for the purposes of J”, and ite did not speak by 
them. They came forward in His name, but it 
was mainly national impulses that inspired then. 

There are three lines on which Jeremiah opposes 
the other prophets: the political, the moral, and 
the personal. (1) The rae or national prophets 
desired that Israel should take its place among the 
nations as one of them ; be a warlike State, ride on 
horses, build fenced cities, and when in danger seek 
alliances abroad. Jeremiah and the true prophets 
instead of all these things recommend quiet con- 
fidence and trust in J” (Is 7® 177). (2) ‘The national] 
prophets had not a stringent morality. Jeremiah 
charges some of them with being immoral (Jer 
2344), But what characterized them all was a 
superficial judgment of the moral condition of the 
nation, which was but the counterpart of their 
inadequate conception of the moral being of J”. 
The condition of society did not strike them as at 
all desperate. Hence they preached Peace, and 


healed the hurt of the people slightly. On the 
other hand, the words of Micah, ‘T am full of power 
to declare to Jacob his transgressions’ (3%), might 
be taken as the motto of every true prophet. It is 
possible, even true, that the demands of the true 
prophets were ideal, that they could not be realized 
in an earthly connmunnity, that it was the spirit of 


the future yet to be that was reflecting itself in 


their hearts—a future that even to us is still to 
be; and it is not impossible that the people felt 
this and passed by their words as impossible of 
realizution (Jer 2*)—a very lovely song of one that 
hath a pleasant voice (Kzk 33°). (3) With his 
tendency to introspection Jeremiah analyzes his 
own inind ; and that naive feeling of former pro- 
phets, that they spoke the word of J”, is to hima 
distinct element of consciousness. He knows that 
he stands in the council of J”, and he is certain 
that the false prophets have not his experience 
(23°29), Ho does not hesitate to go further and 
assert that those prophets whom he opposes are 
conscious that they have no true fountain of in- 
spiration within them. Their prophetic manner, 
‘saith J”,” is affectation (237), and there is nothing 
personal in the contents of their oracles, which 
they steal every one from his neighbour (23%), 
The prophets of this time speak of their ‘dreams,’ 
and it is possible that the crisis in the nation’s 
history agitated them and produced mental ex- 
citation ; but it is evident that they represented a 
hase of prophecy which had long been overcome. 
t is strange that, from the days of Micaiah ben 
lmidlah under Ahab down to the fall of the Judean 
Stute, no change seems to have taken place in the 
position and principles either of the true prophets 
or of the false. 

C. THE TEACHING OF THE PROPLETS.—TVhe 
idea of the ‘prophet,’ one who speaks from God 
(B. 1.), leaves a very extended sphere of action to 
the prophet. ‘The prophet is always a man of his 
own time, and it is always to the people of his own 
time that he speaks, not to a veneration long after, 
nor tous, And the things of which he speaks will 
always be things of importance to the people of 
his own day, whether they be thinys belonging to 
their internal life and conduct, or things affecting 
their external fortunes as a people among other 
peoples. And as he speaks to the mind and con- 
sciousness of the people before him, he speaks 
always with a view to influence it. On many, 
perhaps on all oceasions, the most’ powerful means 
of exerting an influence on the mind of his time 
may be what he is able to reveal to it of the future, 
whether the future be full of mercy or of judg- 
nent; but whether he speaks of the present or the 
future the direct and conscious object of the pro- 
plict is to influence the people of his own genera- 
tion, For this purpose the prophet reviews, not 
only the forces and tendencies operating in his 
own nation, but all the forces, mural and national, 
operating in the great world outside (Jer 1°), 

Influenced partly by the great_apologetic use 
made of the prophecies in the NT, interpreters 
were for long accustomed to lay almost exclusive 
stress upon the predictive element in prophecy, so 
that Promecy and prediction were considered 
things identical. The function of the prophet 
Was supposed to be to predict the Messiah and the 
things of His kingdom; and the use of the pro- 
phecies was to neous that Jesus was the Messiah, 
or more generally to show the supernaturalness of 


revelation, However legitimate such a use of the 
prophecies may be, modern interpreters have 
rightly felt that it failed to take into account a 


very large part of their contents. The religious 
and moral teaching of the prophets was overlooked. 
Hence in modern times a different view has arisen, 
to the effect that the function of the prophet was 
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to teach moral and religious truth. But this view 
is equally one-sided with the other. To us now to 
whom the apologetic use of prophecy has become 
less necessary, the moral teaching of the prenuete 
may seem the most important thing in their pro- 
phecies. But if any prophetic book be examined, 
such as Amos or Hos 4-14, or any of the complete 
Dropout discourses contained in a prophet’s book, 
such as Is 1. 5. 6. 2-4, it will appear that the 
ethical and religious teaching is always secondary, 
and that the essential thing in the book or dis- 
course ig the prophet’s outlook into the future. 
The burden of the teaching of all the great 
canonical prophets is: (1) that the downfall of 
the State 1s imminent; (2) that it is J” who is 
destroying it; and (3) that the nation which shall 
overthrow it, be it Assyria or Babylon, is the 
instrument of J”, the rod of His anger, raised up 
by Him to execute His purpose. And the pro- 
“Weis religious teaching regarding the nature of 
J”, and the duty and sin of the people, is sub- 
ordinate, and meant to sustain his cutlook into 
the future and awaken the mind of the people te 
the truth of it(cf. above A. iii. 3). This may be said 
also of such a N'T prophet as John the Baptist, 
und in a sense even of our Lord. The Baptist’s 
theme was, The kingdom of heaven is at hand ; and 
his ethical teaching, Repent! Bring forth fruits 
meet for repentance ! was designed to prepare men 
for enterine into the kingdom. And our Lord’s 
theme was the same, the coming of the kingdom 
of Gods; and Lis moral teaching, such as the 
Sermon on the Mount, was intended to show the 
nature of the kingdom and the condition of mind 
necessary to inherit it. Of course, the outlook of 
the prophets was not bounded by the downfall of 
the State. Their outlook embraces also that which 
lies beyond, for the great events transacting around 
them, eit all moral interpositions of J”, seem to 
them always to issue in the coming in of the per- 
fect kingdom of God; and this final condition of 
the people is virtually their chief theme. 

i. GENERAL TEACHING. —In general, the prophets 
may be cliaracterized as religious idealists, who 
appenled direetly to the spirit in man; who set the 
truth before men and exhorted them to follow it, 
not ont of constraint, but in freedom of spirit, 
because it was gvod, and the will of their God. 
They never dreamed of legislative compulsion. 
The Jaw recognized by Amos is the law of right- 
eousness and humanity written on all men’s hearts, 
whether Jew or heathen; the law of Hosea is the 
law of love to Him who had loved the neopis and 
culled Lis son out of Egypt. The prophets really 
occupied the Christian position ; they demanded 
with St. Paul that men’s conduct and. life should 
be the free expression of the spirit within them, a 
apirit to be formed and guided by the fellowship 
of God and the thankful remembrance of His 
redemption wrought for them. Later prophets 
perceive that man’s spirit must be determined b 
an operation of God, who will write His law on it 
(Jer 31%), or who will put His own ecu within 
him as the impulsive principle of his life (Is 32%, 
Ezk 36"-), Hence ritual has no place in the 
replete teaching, that which is moral alone 
ing uny meaning. No doubt the prophets assail 
abuses in ritual worship as well as in social life, 
and men more practical than they embody their 
principles in legislative form, for the prophets: 
instead of being mere expounders of the Law, are 
indirectly the authors of the Law; but when this 
legislation, even though an embodiment of pro- 
phetic teaching, is elevated by authority into State 
or ecclesiastical law, however necessary the step 
might be, it is a descent from the NT position 
occupied by the prophets. ; 

The special teaching of the individual prophets 
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is treated under their respective namos. Tere 
only two or three general points can be alluded 
to. 

(1) The prophets all teach that J” alone is God of 
Israel, and that He is a moral Beiny,whose accept- 
able service is a religious and righteous life (Mic 6), 
and not mere ritual (Ilos 6%, Is 1", Jer 74!" 1 
1572), Questions have leven raised whether in these 
pounte the prophets follow a law, such as the Deea- 
ogue, or whether the moral Decalogue be not, in 
fact, a concentration of their teaching, All classes 
of the people agreed with the prophets that J” was 
the particular God of Isracl, but a theoretical 
monotheistic faith cannot have prevailed among 
the mass of the people. Such a faith, though only 
informally and edineotly enunciated by them, 
evidently prevailed among the pebocs from Elijah 
downwards; but how much older the belief nay 
be and how widely it was entertained among the 
peo) the very scanty history scarcely enubles us 
to determine. Perhaps too much stress may be laid 
on the value, vareedlunly in carly times Be simple 
thought, of an abstract monotheism. What was 
important was the nature of J", the closeness of 
relation to Him which conditioned human life, and 
the worshipper’s feeling that He was hes God ; 
whether other beings to be called vods existed, and 
were served by the nations, was practically of little 
moment. ven the polytheism of the heathen 
sometimes came practically near to monotheism. 
Worshippers usua ly devoted themselves to one out 
of the many gods known in their country ; they 
usually, therefore, thought of him as god alone, 
and gradually assigned all the distinctive attributes 
of other deities, i.e. virtually of deity, to him. And 
one can conceive how particularism or monolatry, 
the idea that J” was the particular God of Israel 
and of Israelites, may have had in a rude age an 
educative and religious influence which an abstract 
monotheism might not have exerted. ‘To it may be 
greatly due that extraordinary sense of the presence 
of J” in the people’s history and the individuals 
life, that personal intimacy with God, characteristic 
of OT religion. 

So far as the worship of J” is concerned, it is re- 
markable that Elijah, though contending against 
Baal worship, is not said to have assailed the calves, 
The history of Elijah is a fragment, and it may be 
precarious to draw conclusions froin the historian’s 
silence. Even Amos does not refer formally to the 
calves ; he condemns the ritual worship as a whole, 
and threatens with destruction the seats of calf- 
worship ; and his condemnation of the whole pee 
ably applies to the details; at least it is wholly 
inept to infer that he saw no evil in the calves. 
Hosea is the first to condemn them expressly, and 
in Judah Isaiah in like manner often assails images 
(Ig 25178), When the early prophets assail the worship 
at the Aigh places, it is the nature of the worship 
that they attack, not the multiplicity of altars. 
But Jer. and Ezek., along with Deut., go further, 
and condemn the high places themselves; they are 
Canaanite and heathen (Dt 123, Jer 27, Ezk 2077"-),* 
The prophets’ attacks on sacrifice are in Sb uea On 
to the exaggerated worth assigned to ritual by the 
people. Their position is not, as is often said, that 
sacrifice without a righteous life is an abomination 
to J”, but rather this; that sacrifice as a substitute 
for a righteous life is an abomination. It is a 

uestion of service of J”: and J” desires a righteous 
life so much more than sacrifice, that He may be 
said not to desire sacrifice at all (Hos 6°). 

(2) Though the prophets use the word ‘covenant’ 
little down to the time of Deut. and Jer. the idea they 
express of the relation of J” and Israel is the same. 
J” says in Am 3? ‘You only have I known of all the 


*In Mio 15 LXX reads ‘sin of Judah’ for ‘high places of 
Judah.’ 
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families of the earth.’ J”’s choice of Israel was a 
conscious, historical act. With this all the pro- 
phets agree, No motive is assigned for the choice, 
aud no purpose to be served by Isracl thus chosen 
is referred to. In Amos for all that appears, the 
choice of Jsrae) ig virtually an act of what is called 
sovereignty. In Hosea the act is regarded as due 
tu J’’s love (11)). This makes the act moral, and 
explains it, though the love itself is necessarily in- 
explicable. In Deut. the love is denied to be due to 
anything in Israel, and seems just explained by 
itself (Dt 7"). In Isaiah the idea of a purpose had 
in view in the choice begins to appear. J” is the 
universal sovereign, and His making of Israel His 
people was in order that He might be recognized 
as God and alone exalted (2"), In Isaiah sin is 
insensibility to J” the King, levity and_ self- 
exaltation; and religion is recognition of J” and 
His benctits, 1 constant consciousness of lim and 
trust in flim. While Jer. shares Isaiah’s idea of 
what true relizion is (9"4), he speaks of [sracl being 
chosen ‘that they might be unto me for a people, 
and for a name, and fora glory.’ In other words, 
Israel was chosen that by its character it might 
reflect moral fame upon its God, that 1s, make 
known J” to the world of men, if not by active 
operations, by showing in its own character the 
nature of its God, The prophet of Is 4011 often 
expresses the same idea (437! 44%), but he adds to 
it the conception of an active operation of Israel in 
making J“ known to the nations ({[s 42!-4 491-6 69!*), 
This is the highest generalization regarding Israel’s 
place in the religious history of mankind, and the 
purpose of J” in its election. 

(3) The prophets address themselves to the 

nation; but in appealing to the whole they appeal 
to each individual, though no doubt specially to 
those whose conduct is influential in shaping the 
destiny of the whole. J” chose a nation because 
His idea of mankind, of which He will be Ged, is 
that of a social organism, It is this organism of 
which He is God. But though the relation might 
seem to be with the ideal unity, it operated in dis- 
posing all the parts making up the unity rightly 
to one another. And in this way each individual 
fell J” to be his God. It is absurd to argue that 
the nationalism of OT religion excluded individual 
religion. But the later prophets feel that a true 
sociitl organism can be created only out of true 
individual members, and they begin to construct 
w Whole out of single persons. Many things united 
to work in this direetion. The nation no longer 
existed, but the individuals remained, and J” and 
religion remaincd. Moreover, personal piety, such 
14 Was secn most conspicuously in Jer., but was not 
confined to him, was a great creative force; the 
sense of relation to God made powerful men, and 
the sense of the relation in common united them. 
Reflexion also did something. Ezekiel saw the 
practical need of reconstructing a people, and re- 
covnized this to be his task. He felt himself in 
a certain way a Pastor with a care of individual 
souls, And he saw the need of creating independ- 
ent individual personalities by disentangling them 
from the national whole and its doom—‘ All souls 
are mine, saith J”; as the soul of the father so also 
the soul of the son.’ But, however individualistic 
the operations of the prophets of this age were, 
they never abandon the idea of founding a new 
social organism. Individualism is but the neces- 
sary stave towards this. J” is God of mankind, 
not of an inorganie mass of individual men. 

ii, PREDICTIVE PROPHECY.—As the prophets are 
absorbed in the destinies of the Winedoi of God, 
it will he chiefly momenta in its history and de- 
velopment and its final condition that will form 
the subject of their predictions. They will have 
little occasion to refer to the future of individuals, 
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or to predict events in their history. There are 
instances: e.g. Samuel predicted some things that 
would happen to Saul, which the history declares 
did happen (18 9. 10). Jer. predicted the death of 
Hananiah within the year, which took place (Jer 
28). But most of the pre cuons relate to the 
history of the State and its destinies. Micaiah 
predicted the defeat and death of Ahab at Ramoth- 
vilead (1 1 22). Isaiah predicted the failure of the 
Northern coalition to subdue Jerusalem (Is 7); he 
also predicted the overthrow in two or three years 
of Damascus and Northern Israel before the Assy- 
rians (Is 8.17). In like manner he predicted the 
failure of Sennacherib to capture Jerusalem; while, 
on the other band, Jer, predicted the failure of the 
Kvyptians to relieve Jerusalem when besieged by 
Nebuchadnezzar, And in general, apart from de- 
tails, the main predictions of the prophets regarding 
Israel and the nations were verified in history (e.g. 
Am 1. 2). The chief predictions of the prophets 
relate (1) to the imminent downfall of the kingdoms 
of Israel and Judah; (2) to what lies beyond this, 
viz. the restoration of the kingdom of God; and 
(3) to the state of the people in their condition of 
final felicity. To the last belong the Messianic 
predictions, It is Israel, the kingdom and people 
of God, that is properly the subject of prophecy, 
but other nations are involved in its history ; e.q, 
Assyria is the instrument in the hand of J” in 
humiliating Israel, and Babylon is the obstacle 
which has to be removed before its Kestoration, 
and thus these kingdoms and others become also 
the subject of prophecy. 

1. Prediction wn general.—There are two ques- 
tions in connexion with prophetic prediction which 
have given rise to discussion: first, how are the 
prophetic anticipations as to the future to be ex- 
plained? and second, what is the explanation of 
the prophet’s feeling that the events which he 
predicts, e.g. the downfall of the State, the coming 
of the day of the Lord, and the inbringing of the 
perfect kingdom of God, are imminent? As to 
the first point, it must be obvious that the pro- 
phetic anticipations or certainties cunnot be ex- 

lained as the conclusions of a shrewd political 
insight into the condition of the people or the 
nations at the time. Neither can the anticipa- 
tions of the nation’s dissolution be the mere 

essimistic forebodings of a declining and ex- 

1austed age, for the material and political con- 
dition of the North in the time of Amos, and of 
the South in the early days of Isaiah, was not 
such as to suggest such gloomy outlook. And 
least of all can it be pretended that the predic- 
tions are only apparent, being, in fact, written 
gras eventum. it has been suggested that the 
1uman mind, or at any rate sume rarely endowed 
minds, possess a faculty of presentiment or divina- 

tion, and that it is to this faculty that the pro- 
phet’s anticipations or certainties in regard to the 
occurrence of future evonts are due, Certainly, 
belief in the possession of such a faculty by 
pesulely gifted persons has been prevalent in 

ifferent ages and among different peoples, but 
anything like scientific proof of the existence of 
the faculty has probably never been offered. It 
would be remarkable if such a large number of 
persons as the prophets of Israel should all be 
endowed with this extraordinary faculty. And 
it would be even more strange if a faculty of this 
kind, the operation of which appears to be blind 
and unrational, should be found to manifest itself 
se generally just in the purest period of prophecy 
at the time when prophecy had thrown off al 
naturalistic and physical characteristics and be- 
come purely ethical, Probably, if any one of the 
data of this supposed faculty of presentiment were 
analyzed, it would be found to be the result of a 
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complex process. There would be, first, a peculiar 
temperament, suggesting events sad or joyous; 
then certain facts presented to the mind, and then 
the unconscious operation of the mind on these 
facts, the whole resulting in the presentiment or 
vaticination. There may be obscure capacities in 
the mind not yet explored; and there may be 
sympathetic rapports of human nature with the 
greater nature around, and of man’s mind with 
the moral mind of the universe, which give results 
by unconscious processes; and if there be such 
faculties and relations, then we may assume that 
they would also enter into prophecy, for there is 
nuthing common or unclean in the nature of man. 
In point of fact such presentiments as we can 
observe to be authentic are chietly products of the 
conscience or moral reason; and Jer., as has been 
said, insists that true prophecy in general is based 
on moral grounds and consists of moral judgments, 
And certainly all the prophets, in analyzing their 
intuitions of the future and laying th 2m. before 
the people, usually present them in the form of a 
morul syHogism., ‘Thus Mie 3°, after enumerating 
the misdeeds and oppressions of the heads of the 
house of Israel says, ‘Therefore on your account 
shall Zion be plowed like a field.’ And Is 5, 
having described the luxuriousness and ungodly 
levity of his day, says, ‘Therefore hath hell en- 
larged her maw.’ Everywhere the menacing 
future is connected with the evil past by there- 
ore.” Cla Amel, 2. 

The other question, How is it that the prophets 
bring in the consummation and final perfection of 
the kingdom of God immediately on the back of 
the greut events in the history of the people and 
the nations taking place in their own day? may 
not be susceptible of a single answer, (1) An 
explanation has been sought in what is called the 
perspective of prophecy. Just as one looking on 
a mountainous region sees a hill which appears 
to rise up close behind another, but when he 
approaches nearer he finds the second to have 
receded a great way from it; so the Deore SCUS 
great events close beliind one another, though in 
history and time they are far apart. This Is an 
illustration, but no explanation. The explanation 
is usually found in the theory of prophetic vision. 
But in ele literary prophets, vision in any strict 
sense has little Ae The prophetic perception, 
however, was of the nature of intuition, and some- 
thing of the peculiarity referred to may be due to 
this. (2) In the period of the canonical prophets 
it is less events that suggest religious ideas and 
hopes than ideas already won that explain events. 
The prophets are not now learning principles, but 
applying them. Their minds are full of religious 
eliees and certainties, such as the certainty of a 
reign of righteousness upon the earth; and Riehmn 
has suggested that it is their eager expectations 
and earnest longings that make them feel the 
consummation to be at hand. (3) Another point 
may be suyyested. It is only in general amidst 
convulsions that rend society that the prophets 
come forward. These convulsions and revolutions 
were the operation of J”, and His operations had 
all one end in view, the bringing in of His king- 
dom, and thus to the prophets these great move- 
nents seemed the heralds of the full manifestation 


* The argumenta by which Gicsebrecht, Berufebegabung, 13 ff., 
supports the theory of a ‘faculty of presentiment’ have little 
cogency. This faculty is supposed to reveal itself particularly 
on the approach of death (Gn 27. 49), The contemporaries of 
most great religious personages have attributed to them a 
propenc gift. The answer of John Knox to those who credited 

im with such a gift is worth reading ; ‘My assurances are not 
marvels of Merlin, nor yet the dark sentences of profane pro- 
phecy. But, j/irst, the plain truth of God’s word, second, the 
invincible justice of the everlasting God, and third, the ordinary 
course of His punishments and plagues from the pea a are 
my assurances and grounds.’ istory, p. 277 (Guthrie's ed.). 


of J”. For the movements had all moral signi- 
ficance: they were a judgment on His people, 
which would so change them as to lead into the 
final salvation (Is 29% 7. 301% 315%), or they 
were the judgment of the world, removing the 
obstacle to the coming of His kingdom (Is 40 ff.) ; 
and thus the present and the final were organically 
connected, the chain was formed of moral links, 
Further, the prophets appear to entertain and 
operate with general conceptions. Israel is not 
merely a people, it is the people of God. Babylon 
is not only a hostile nation, it is the idolatrous 
world. The conflict between them in the age of 
Cyrus is a conflict of principles, of Jehovism and 
idolutry, of truth and falseliood, of good and evil. 
It is not a conflict having great moral significance, 
it has absolute significance, and is final: ‘ Ashamed, 
confounded, are all of them that are makers of 
graven images; Israel is saved with an everlasting 
salvation’ ([s 45!*), 

2. Messianic Prophecy.—The term Messianic is 
used In a wider and a narrower sense. In the 
wider sense the term is virtually equivalent to 
Eschatological, und comprehends all that relates to 
the consummation and perfection of the kingdom 
and people of God. Inthe narrower sense it refers 
to a personage, the Messiah, who is, not always, 
but often, a commanding figure in this perfect con- 
dition of the kingdom, The conception of a final 
condition of mankind conld hardly have arisen 
before a general idea of the nature of the human 
economy had been reached. Insight into the 
meaning of human history, however, was not 
attained in Israel by reflection on the life of 
mankind, but by revelution of the nature of God. 
God was the real maker of human history. Hence, 
when so broad a view as that of human life or 
history as a whole is taken, it is, so to speak, 
secondary: it is a reflection of the view taken of 
God, of His Being, and therefore of what the 
issue will be when He realizes Himself in the 
history and life of mankind. So soon as the 
conception of the perfect ethical Being of J” was 
reached, there sould not but immediately follow 
the idea also that human history, which was not 
so much under His providence as His direct opera. 
tion, would eventuate in a kingdom of righteous- 
ness Which would embrace all mankind. The way, 
no doubt, in which this is conceived is that this 
kingdom of righteousness is first realized in Israel, 
and that through Israel it extends to all mankind 
—for the nations come to Israel’s light (Is 60). 
But it is the unity of God that suggests to men’s 
minds the unity of mankind ; and the moral being 
of God that suggests the moral perfection of man- 
kind. And such ideas hardly prevailed before the 
prophetic age. 

The Messianic in the narrower sense is part of 
the general doctrine of the Eschatology of the 
kingdom (see ESCHATOLOGY). The ‘ Messianic’ in 
this sense is hardly a distinct thing or hope. The 
Messiah is not an independent figure, unlike all 
other figures or personages, and higher than they ; 
on the contrary, He is always some actual histori- 
cal figure idealized. The term means ‘ anointed,’ 
and only two personages received anvinting—the 
king, and possibly the priest; though no doubt 
the term ‘anointed’ was used more generally in 
later times (Ps 105%), The OT is occupied with 
two subjects—Jehovah and the peonle and the 
relation between them. The Eschatological per- 
fection is the issue of a redemptive movement. 
Now, the only redeemer of His poor is J”—~salva- 
tion belongeth unto the Lord. The Eschatological 
perfection is always due to His operation—the 

erfection consists in His perfect presence among 

is people, for the idea of salvation is the fellow- 
ship of God and men. But, on the other hand, 
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the people are not passive. The goal is set before 
them, and they strive towards it. J” awakens 
ideals in their mind, and aspirations after them ; 
and in contrast to such ideals the imperfections of 
the present are felt, and an effort made to overcome 
them. But it is characteristic of the redemptive 
operations of J” that He influences the people and 
leads them forward, through great personages 
whom He raises up among them. Such persons 
are different in different ages—judges, prophets, 
kings, and the like. These He enlightens so that 
they give the people knowledge, or He endows 
them by His spirit with kingly attributes, so that 
they govern the people aright (Is 111% 286 32!#), 
and lead them on to the final perfection. But J” 
always remains the Saviour; and if there be any 
mediatorial personage it is J” in him, the Divine 
in him, that saves. Naturally, the most exalted 
and influential personage is the king: he has the 
people wholly in his hand; the ideal is that he 
reigns in rightcousness and secures peace (Is 32"). 
The Messiah is mainly the ideal King. Thus the 
Eschatolopical perfection may be supposed reached 
in two ways: jirst, J” the only Saviour may come 
in person to abide among His people for ever. In 
the earlier prophets His coming 1s called the day 
of the Lord—a day of judgment, and cternal salva- 
tion behind the judgment. What precise concep- 
tion the prophets formed of the coming of J” may 
not be easy to determine, But it was not merely 
& coming in wonderful works, or in the word of 
His prop iets, or in a spiritual influence upon the 
people’s minds, it was something objective and 
personal, In later prophets, such as Ezek. and the 
post-exile prophets, it was a coming to His temple; 
and when He comes Jerusalem is called Jehovah 
Shammah, ‘the Lord is there’ (zk 48%, Hag 27", 
Mal 3'). Examples of such representations are Is 
40°22 ©The Lord cometh with might, his arm 
culing for him; the glory of the Lord shall be 
revealed, and all flesh shall see it together,’ and 
Ps 102)5- 18.22, But, secondly, sometimes the mani- 
festation of J” is not considered immediate and in 
verson: Ife is manifested in the Davidic king. 

he Davidic king may then be called Jmmanued, 
‘God with us,’ and kl Gibbor, ‘God mighty’ 
(Is 7.9. 11). In NT both these classes of passages 
are interpreted in a Messianic sense. To NT 
writers Christ had approved Himself as God mani- 
fest in the flesh, and even such passages as were 
spoken by the OT writer of J” are regarded as 
fulfilled in Him and spoken of Him, for no dis- 
tinction was drawn between these two things (e.g. 
{gs 40!) in Mk 12, Ps 102 in He 11°), 

(a) The Monarchy.—J" is represented at all 
times as Saviour; and this idea is of special im- 
portance, because it lays the foundation for both 
the work and person of the Messiah, as the word 
is ordinarily used. During the monarcliy the 
prominent figure in the salvation of the people or 
in ruling it when saved by J” is the Davidic king. 
The true king of Israel is J”: Israel is the king- 
dom of God; and this is a general eschatological 
idea, deat what the kingdom will be when 
it is fully realized and J” truly reigns (Ps 96-99). 
But it is the Davidic monarchy thut is Messianic 
in the narrower sense. This unites two lines—the 
Divine and the human. The Davidic king is the 
representative of J”; truly to represent Him, J” 
Huinself, the true king, must be in him and manifest 
Himself through him (Is 96 111), But, on the 
other hand, both David and his rule were suggestive. 
(1) He was himself a devout worshipper of J’, 
endowed with the spirit of the knowledge and the 
fear of the Lord (Is 11°). (2) He subdued the 
peoples and extended the limits of his kingdom 
till for that age it might be called an empire, 
suggesting the universality of the kingdom of God 
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(Ps 28 725") Zee 9), (3) His rule was just and 
the end of his reign peaceful, suggesting the idea 
of a ruler perfectly righteous, and a reign of peace 
(2S 239% Ig go-7 3s, Mic 55, Pg 7257, Zee 91). (4) 
Finally, he founded a dynasty, which suggested 
the idea of the perpetuity of the rule of his house 
over the kingdom of J” (Is 97, Ps 72°), Such 
points may not have struck men’s minds in David’s 
own age, but in later and less happy times, when 
his reign was idealized, they were noticed, and 
entered into the conception of the future king and 
kingdom of J”. The promise given by Nathan to 
David takes up the first and fourth of these points 
—the close relation between J” and those of David's 
house who shall sit upon the throne, and the per- 
petuity of the rule of his family (28 74"). This 
promise is the basis of all subsequent prophecy 
regarding the Davidie king. Such passages as 
Ps 2 take up the promise, ‘T will be to him a 
father, and he shall ie to me a son,’ while the pro- 
phecies Is 7-11 are founded on the promise, ‘Thy 
throne shall be established forever.’ It was during 
the Syro-Ephraimitie war (B.C. 735 f.) that the idea 
of a special future king of David’s house was 
expressed by Isaiah. ‘The Northern coalition 
ineditated the deposition of the Davidie dynasty, 
but the prophet’s faith in the promises piven to 
David eae him to foresee that though Ins 
house should share the humiliations of the peuple 
and be cut down to the ground, yet out of the 
root of Jesse a new shoot would arise on whom the 
spirit of the Lord would rest ([s 11), From this 
tine forward there is a special Messianic hope, 
that is, the hope of an extraordinary king out of 
the house of David. This hope, though in some 
periods not referred to, continues to prevail to the 
end of the people’s history. Subsequent prophets 
repeat, but add little to, Isainh’s ideas, eg. Mic 
4. 5 (though the age of the passages is disputed), 
Jer 23° 6 30%, Ezk 1722" 31% 372-4) Prophets 
orior to Isaiah, as Am 9!!, Hos 35, do not seem yet to 
1ave reached the idea of a specinl king of David's 
house; and other prophets polees the Exile, Nahum, 
Zephaniah, and Hiubal leuk, though some of them 
refer to the final condition of the people and the 
world, do not allude to an expected His kinge.* 
(6) The Haile. — After the destruction of the 
monarchy and the abasement of the Davidic 
house the hope of a great ruler out of that house 
for a time disappears (e.g. in Is 401%). The 
reneral eschatological hope of the perfection and 
elicity of the people is even more Dalit than 
before, but no great personage is referred to as 
ruler of the saved people. J” Himself is the 
Saviour and the everlasting King, who feeds His 
flock like a shepherd (Is 40"). And the sure 
mercies of David-—the privileees and the mission 
of the Davidic house—are now transferred to 
the people (Is 55°), Circumstances turned the 
thoughts of the prophets in other directions. 
God’s providential treatment of Tsrael sugeested 
to them new conceptions. They reflected on the 
meaning of the history of Israel and its sufferings, 
and on its place in the moral history of mankind. 
And there arose the great conception of ‘the 
Servant of the Lord.’ ‘The phrase expresses the 
highest generalization on the meaning of Israel in 
the religious life of mankind—TIsrael is the Servant 
of J“ to the nations, to bring to them the know- 
ledye of God. Scholars do not universally accept 
this interpretation, but they ayree that the ideas 
expressed by the prophet in regard to the Servant 
have been more than verified in Clirist. Of these 
ideas the two chief are: first, that the Servant is 
the missionary of J” to the nations—he bringeth 
forth right to the nations, that the salvation of J” 
may be to the ends of the earth (Is 42!-* 4916 ete.) ; 
* The Targum interprets Hos 3° of the Messiah. 
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and second, by his sufferings he atones for the 
sins of the members of the people (1s 53, cf. 40%). 
The Servant is the ‘word’ and spirit of J” incar- 
nated in the seed of Abraham. This incarnated 
word will yet redeem all Israel and be the light of 
the nations. Here again it is the Divine that saves ; 
the word of J”, the true knowledge of the true 
God, implanted once for all in the heart of man- 
kind in [srael, which will accomplish that whereto 
it is sent (Is 55%). As Delitzsch remarks, the 
Servant of the Lord, though strictly not a Mes- 
sianic figure at all in the narrower sense, contri- 
butes more elements, and those of the profoundest 
kind, to the Christological conception realized in 
our Lord than all other figures together. The 
ideal of the Davidic king is that ae & ruler just 
and compassionate, whose rule secures righteous- 
ness and peace and the wellbeing of the poor and 
meek (Is 11!-8) : whether in Is 9!-7 he be the saviour 
or only ruler of a people saved by J” may be dis- 
Wee But in connexion with the Servant of the 
zord deeper conceptions appear, such as that of 
atonement for sin through the suffering of the 
guiltless, and the idea that the highest glory is 
the reward of him who loses his lite for others 
(is 53!%), In former prophets, who foresee both 
the rejection and the restoration of the people, 
the restoration is unmediated by any atonement 
beyond the people’s repentance: God forgives 
their sins of His mercy and restores them. In 
Deutero-[suiah the Servant atones for the sins of 
the people, and their restoration follows. lormer 
prophets, owing to the neeuls misconceptions of 
the meaning of ritual, assail the sacrifices; Deut.- 
Is. combines the sacrificial idea with the sufferings 
of the Servant, lifting the idea out of the region 
of animal life into that of human life. These two 
figures, the Davidic king and the suflering Servant, 
supply the chicf contents of the idea of the Chris- 
tian Messiah. It is strange how little impression 
the conceptions of the prophet of the Exile seem to 
have made upon those who followed him, While 
his universalism—-the idea that Israel is the mis- 
sionary of J“ to mankind that His salvation may 
be to the end of the earth---entered into the 
thought of the people and profoundly influenced 
it, his conception of atonement through the inno- 
cent bearing the sins of the guilty hardly if at all 
reappears. ‘There may be a fara echo of it per- 
haps in the Rabbinic idea that the merit of great 
saints may avail for others. In the OT period the 
sullering Servant was never identified with the 
Davidie king. The idea that the royal Messiah 
auffers for the sins of his people does not appenr. 
No doubt Immanuel, who appears amidst the 
Assyrian desolations, shares the hardships of his 
generation, living on thick milk and honey like all 
those left in the land (Is 7); and in Zee 9° Zion’s 
king shares the character of the saved peas 
being meek and lowly and a prince of peace, but 
nothing is said of suffering in behalf of others. 

(c) Post-exile Period. — At the Restoration the 
general eschatological hope, as it appears in Haggai 
and Zechariah, was that so soon as the temple 
was finished J” would return to it in glory ; at His 
manifestation He would shake all nations, who 
would turn to Him, and His universal kingdoin 
would come (Hag 2%, Zec 16 Qiv#), Side by side 
with this hope, Moneta the more special Mes- 
sianic hope of a ruler from David’s house also 
appears (cf. zk 344-%), This ruler appears to be 
Tarabbe bel (Hag 27), But with the Restoration 
the priest becomes more prominent. The calami- 
tous history of the nation sank deep into the 
popular mind, and seemed to be thie seal set to 
the prophetic teaching regarding the people’s sin. 
And from henceforth the sense of sin in the 
people’s mind was deeper ; and that view of sacri- 


fice according to which it was a propitiation for 
sin assumed a larger prominence, and the other 
idea of it as a gift for God’s acceptance sank pro- 
portionally. It was really the nation’s histor 

that impressed men with the sense of their sinf "é 
ness rather than the ceremonial cnactments of the 
ritual law. The developed ritual expressed the 
new conscience of sin, it did not create it. The 
royal and the priestly now appear united in the final 
ruler, In Ps 110 he is a crowned priest. In thie 
passaze Zec 6° it is uncertain whether the Branch 
(the Davidie ruler) is to be ‘a priest upon his 
throne’ or to have a priest associated with him 
(Vin). But the Davidic king continues to be the 
Messianic figure of the post-exile period, e.g. in 
Ps 2. 72—both late passaves—Zee 9, and_ par- 
ticularly in the Psalins of Solomon (Ps 17. 18, 
c. 100-50 B.c.). A great part of the Pyalter is 
eschatological in the zeneral sense. The Psalinists’ 
minds are filled with the eschatological ideas of the 
prophets, now become the faith of the people—the 
idea of the manifestation of J”, the judgment of 
the world, the redemption of the people of J” and 
their eternal blessedness, with the participation 
of the nations in their salvation; but it is only in 
a few psalins that the personal Messiah is referred 
to, e.g. Ps 2. 72. 110; cf. 89. 132. It is uncertain 
when the title Messiah began to be given to the 
expected future king. ‘The term can scarcely have 
heen a proper name or special title for the future 
king in the time of the Exile, for Deutero-Is. uses 
it of the Persian king, ‘Thus saith the Lord to his 
anointed (ini messiah), to Cyrus’ (Is 45'), But 
the name was used quite currently of the expected 
king or saviour in the age of Christ, for even the 
woman of Samaria employs it, ‘I know that Mes- 
siah cometh’ (Jn 4”), ‘The title has been suppesed 
by some to be given to the expected king in Dn 9*, 
but more probably it is applied there to some high 


priest. It way perhaps Ps 2 that suggested the 
special application of the title to the expected 
king, ‘The kings of the earth set themselves 


avainst the Lord and his Messiah.’ The title ‘Son 
of God’ seems taken from the same psalm, both 
being employed in St. Peter’s confession, ‘Thou 
art the Messiah, the Son of the living God.’ The 
psalm is based on Nathan’s prophecy, and appears 
to be a directly Messianic passage, and probabl 
belongs to a late date. The only creative boo 
in post-exile tines is Daniel. Chap. 2 is eschato- 
logical in the general sense, the stone cut out from 
the mountains that brake in pieces the image 
being a symbol of the kingdom of God which shall 
destroy the world-kingdom in its successive his- 
torical forms. It is less certain whether this 
genoral point of view be maintained in ch. 7, or 
whether the personal Messiah be referred to in the 
phrase ‘a son of man.’ The former interpretation 
13 the more probable, the expression ‘a son (or, 
child) of man,’ z.e. a man, being used as a symbol 
of ‘the people of the saints of the Most High’ to 
whom the kingdom is given. The spirit of man 
shall animate this kingdom, whereas the kingdoms 
of the world are animated by the spirit of the wild 
beast. Very soon, however, the phrase ‘son of 
man’ was interpreted to mean the Messiah, as 
appar from the Bk. of Enoch.* 

‘he Messianic is usually held to circle round the 
three great figures—the prophet, priest, and king. 
But the basis is broader than this: the Messianic 
age being the time of the perfection of the people 
of God, any factor that enters into the life of men 
as an essential element of it may be idealized and 

* There has been considerable controversy lately over the 
meaning of the phrase ‘the son of man’ in the Gospels; cf, 
Wellhausen, Skizzen, vi. 188; Schmiedel in Protest. Monate- 
hefte, 1808: Lietzmann, Menschensohn, 1806; Dalman, Worte 


Jesu, p. 191. See L. A. Muirhead in Expos. Times, Nov., Dec. 
1899 ; and art. Son or Man. 
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all its needs, in all its endowments, and in all the 
possible height of its attainment. The history of 
the people’s mind from the Restoration onward is 
mainly the history of a reflection on these ideals. 
They tried these ideals by the conditions of the 
present, and found that they and the present world 
were incompatible, and they projected them into 


we 


made prominent. The prophet or prophecy is 
typical of the general eschatological state of the 
people of God, for then J” will pour out His spirit 
on all flesh (J] 2°83, Jer 31%, Is 54'4), and the prayer 
of Moses, ‘Would that all the Lord’s people were 
prophets !’ shall be answered, But otherwise the 
prophet is not directly a Messianic figure (on Dt 


18'* see above in B. 1.); he is the herald of the 
advent of J” to Zion ([s 40°) or to His temple (Mal 
3'), The Servant of the Lord is in a lofty sense & 
prophetic figure ; but he is not a prophet Ike other 
prophets with a message for any purticular time or 
circumstances, nor does he pak ales teaching 
or predict particular events. eis the bearer of 
the whole revelation of the true God, the ‘word’ 
of God incarnate (Is 49"), and therefore prophet 
of J” to the world.* The priest or priesthood is 
also predictive of the gencral eschatological con- 
dition of the en By for ‘they shall be a kinydom 
of priests and an holy nation’ (Ex 19), the two ideas 
supyeested by pricsthood being holiness and privilece 
to draw near to God (Nu 165), But even in Zee 3* 
the atoning function of the priest appears still only 
typical of J’’s own act of forgiveness, who will 
remove the iniquity of the people in one day, The 
Servant of the Lord makes himself an offering for 
sin (Is 53!%), but he does not appear to be regarded 
as a pricst. Besides these three great figures, 
however, there is another who contributes to the 
verfect ideal realized in Christ, viz. the saint or 
fol one, that is, the individual righteous man, 
It is particularly the personal character and ex- 
perience of this figare, his faith in God, his struggles 
with adversity and death, his hopes of immortality, 
that come prominently to the light. Tt is he who 
suys in Ps 16, ‘TE have set the Lord ever before me: 
because he is ato my right hand, [ shall not be 
moved, For thou wilt not give over my soul to 
Sheol ; nor suffer thine Holy One to see the pit.” [tis 
he also who speaks in Ps 40, ‘Sacrifice and offering 
thou wouldst not. Then said I, Lo, [Tam come to 
do thy will, O my God; yea, thy Jaw is within my 
heart. [have preached righteousness m the great 
congregation’ In Ps 224 a speaker says, 6] will 
declare thy name unto my brethren: in the midst 
of the congregation will [ praise thee. For he 
hath not despised nor abhorred the afflietion of the 
alflieted, nor hid his face from hin.’ The ideas in 
this passage differ from those in Is 53, The afllie- 
tions of the sufferer are not borne for others. But 
he suffers innocently and wrongly ; and the inter- 
position of J” to deliver him is so signal, and gives 
such a revelation of what J” is, that they that 
behold it turn unto Him = all the ends of the earth 
shill remember, and turn unte the Lord (v.**). 
Such lofty expectations were searcely likely to be 
connected with any individual personaye, however 
outstunding ; more probably the sufferer in the 
walm is the true people of J” personified, as in 

Jeutero- Isiah, 

In a sense, great part of the OT is Messianic. 
For it is just the peculinrity of OT that it struck 
out lofty moral and redemptive ideals, on occasions 
the most diverse, and in connexion with personages 
and in circumstances very various. These ideals 
were ultimately combined together to express the 
being of Him who was the ideal on all Piles. But 
this Messianic of O'T was, so to speak, uneonscious. 
The writers had not the future king in their mind. 
They were speaking of other persons, or they were 
uttering presentiments, or what seemed to them 
religious necessities, or projecting forward brilliant 
spiritual hopes and anticipations, There was a 
spirit in them broader than the hope of a fature 
person—a spirit as broad as the kingdom of God in 


* By the time of Deutero-Isaiah the idea of the ‘word’ of God 
had become generalized ; it is the true knowledge of the true 
God, and this is the turak of the Servant to the nations. 


the future, and thus the ideals became prophetic. 
Further, they had received the hope of a great 
deliverer, and he became a centre around whom 
the ideals, whether of glory or holiness or even of 
suffering, could be gathered, and they attached 
them to him. The woman of Samaria, for ex- 
ample, regards the Messiah as one that ‘will 
netltte unto us all things.’ 


Kinpa op Messianic Passages,—The question put in regard to 
any passage by historical exegesis is, What did the Web. writer 
mean? What personage had he in his mind in the passage? 
There may thus be several classes of Messianic prophecies. 
(1) Directly Messianic prophecies, In these the prophet or writer 
had the expected future Messiah actually present to his own 
mind, Examples are Is 7. 9. 11, Mic 4. 5, Jer 235.6 309, Ezk 
1722-24 Qssit, YB 72-2, Zee ¥8 gle guu., Ps 2. 72. 110, and other 
passages. Ty 7 ia denied by many to be Messianic (see IMMANUEL), 
While Ig 9 11, though generally adinitted to be Messianic, are 
held by some to be later than Isaiuh (see Isatan). In Is 9, 11 it 
ja not taught that the Messiah is God, but that J” is fully 
present in him. ‘the general eschatological idea was that the 
presence of J” in person among men would be their salvation ; 
the prophet gives a particular turn to this general idea, repre- 
senting that J” shall be present in the Davidic king. The two 
are not identified, but J” is fully manifested in the Messiah, 
The passave goes very far; and thongh the Christian doctrine 
of incarnation contains a positive conception in it which OT 
sainkds did not reach, theology is obliged to limit that positive 
by neyations which scem rather to neutralize its and though 
the nhedee ‘became’ man is used, it is affirmed at the saine 
tinie that the two natures remained distinct, and that the 
Divine suffered no change and no confusion or composition with 
the human, (2) Indirectly Messianic passages. These are 
Jassayes in which the writer had some OT officer or personage 
no hisanind, but spoke of him according to the idea of his office 
or function or character; and this ideal is transferred to Christ 
inthe NT, as being actually realized only in Linn, or at least in 
fini first. Kxampics are what is said of ‘man?’ in Ps8, of Israel 
as Servant of the Lord in Is 40 ff., Ps 22, of the ‘prophet’ in 
118, of the saint or holy one in Ps 16. 40, and much else, Such 
passages are sometimes called typically Messianic, the idea 
being that OT personages, such ag king, prophet, and the like, 
were types, that is, designed prophetic sugpestions, of the 
Messiah in some of his essential redemptive functions or ex- 
riences, The exegesis of Calvin gave vogue to this method of 
intcrpretation, and applied it to passages to which it is scarcely 
applicable, é.g. Vs 2. 72. According to this interpretation Ps 2 
in supposed spoken of some actual king of Israel; but ag its 
language transcends what was verifled in any ordinary king, it 
hat a more proper fulfilment in Christ. Ds 2, however, could 
hardly have been spoken of an actual king ; the universalisin of 
ita idens, e.g. ‘the kings of the carth’ who oppose J” and His 
Anointed, the extent or the King’s inheritance as the Son of J”, 
viz. ‘the nations’ and ‘the ends of the earth,’ and the final 
kindling of J’’s anger, all mark it out as an eschatological and 
directly Messianic passage. The sume is true of Ps 72. Very 
confused language is used by interpreters in regard to these 
so-called typical prophecies (see Expositor, Nov. 1878). NT does 
not recognize any cliss of tradirect Messianic prophecies, for God 
being the speaker in the OT the person in whom the language was 
filfiiled must be the person of whom it was spoken. So far asthe 
Heb. writer is concerned, he had in hig mind either the expected 
future Messiah, or he had some OT person. In the latter case 
if his language transcends what could be realized in the O 
personage, he spoke ideally, that is, according to the religious 
idea of the personage or hig function or his experience. 


D. INTERPRETATION AND FULFILMENT. — 
There are certain peculiarities in the language and 
thought of the prophets which have to be taken 
into account in interpreting their writings, and in 
considering how their predictions or constructions 
of the future have been or will be fulfilled. These 
peculiarities so struck early writers on prophecy 
that they devoted great attention to them, fancy- 
ing that the prophetic writings were constructed on 
a particular plan, which had special parroses in 
view. Hence they speak greatly of what they call 
the ‘structure’ of prophecy, and lay down elaborate 
rules for the way in which prophecies relating to a 
distant future must have been expressed, in order 
that when fulfilled they might recognized to 
have been genuine supernatural predictions.* The 

* 6.9. John Davison, Discourses on Prophecy. 
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language also, as well as the form, was thought to 
differ from that of ordinary literature, symbols 
being greatly used instead of plain expressions. 
This artificial way of regarding the prophecies was 
greatly due to the apuonetic or evidential use 
made of them. But there is nothing in the form 
of the prophecies so special that it deserves the 
name of ‘structure’; neither is symbol to any 
great extent employed instead of ordinary lan- 
guage. The prophets were practical teachers, such 
as we might expect men of their nation and time 
to be, and their prophetic addresses are cast in 
the form that would be most easily understood by 
their hearers, They were usually men of powerful 
imagination, and hence their language is poetical 
and to some extent figurative ; and they were men 
living under a particular kind of constitution or 
dispensation, and in certain conditions of the 
world, and their ideas naturally are clothed in the 
forms sugyested by their O'T constitution, and 
those conditions of the ancient world in which they 
lived. This OT constitution and these conditions 
of the ancient world have passed away, but the 
religious ideas and truths expreased by the prophicts 
still remain and live. Obviously, to interpret the 
prophets we must read them literally, saloavear 
ing to throw ourselves back into their circum- 
stances and the conditions of the world around 
them, and into their mind in such conditions: if 
we fail to do this, and fasten our attention only on 
their ideas and truths as valid for other times than 
theirs, we do not interpret but only apply their 
prophecies. Some points bearing on fulfilment 
may be briefly alluded to. 

i. The prophecies are poetical. They are not 
poetical in so strict a sense as books like Job and 
the Psalms are: the parallelism is not so exact, 
and the lines are not so uniform in length. Many 
parts of the early ErOpne are no doubt poetical 
even in form, and some modern commentators 
make great efforts to bring the present text of the 
prophecies into strictly poetical measure, assuining 
that it had this form Seay but their opera- 
tions appear in many cases to be arbitrary. The 
approximation to poetical form appears less in later 
proasts, though the style still remains elevated. 

‘hough poetical the prophecies are not allegorical. 
When Is 2, for example, says that the day of the 
Lord shall be on all lofty mountains, and on all 
cedars of Lebanon and oaks of Bashan, these 
things are to be understood literally, and not 
allegorized into things human, such as great States, 
the higher ranks of society, or persons of eminence. 
Neither are the prophecies written in symbolical 
language. It has been said, for example, that 
‘mountain’ in prophecy is a symbol for hingdont 
and the like.* here is no evidence for this. 
‘Mountain’ is a figure for any great obstacle in 
the way (Is 404 41, Zec 4”) of whatever sort it be, 
but is no stereotyped symbol for kingdom. A 
beginning of fixed symbolism is nade in Daniel, 
where ‘horn’ is a symbol for king or kingdom, 
and the usage is continued in the Apocalypse; but 
in Zec 18 ‘horn’ is still merely a figure for any 
instrument of pushing and overthrow. The pro- 

shecies are poetical in the sense that they are 
Imaginative and often ideal. Thus, in predictin 

the destruction of some great city at present fu 

of life, the prophet will draw a picture of desola- 
tion with all its mournful characteristics—‘ their 
houses shall be full of doleful creatures; wolves 
shall cry in their castles, and jackals in the 
pleasant palaces’ (Is 137); ‘the pelican and the 
porcupine shall lodge in the chapiters thereof’ 
(Zeph 2}4, Is 3415"), Such passayes merely express 
the idea of complete desolation; the details are 
not predictions, but part of the expression of the 

* Fairbairn, On Prophecy, p. 496. 


idea. Similarly, in Pree the capture of 
Babylon by the Medes the prophet gives an ideal 
plclare of the sack of a city—‘ their infants shall 
ve dashed in pieces, and their wives ravished’ (Is 
131%), We know that these things did not actually 
happen, for Cyrus entered Babylon ‘in peace.’ In 
some cases it may be difficult to say whether a 
passage be of this ideal kind, or be merely of the 
nature of a threat, e.g. Am 77 spoken of Jeroboam, 
and Jer 22% of Jehoiakim. A margin of un- 
certainty will remain in connexion with these 
ideal prophecies. ‘The details given in the pie 
phecy form a true and natural picture of such a 
thing as that predicted, and some of them may be 
realized, and the question may be put, Are these 
details thus realized to be regarded as a fulfilment 
of the prediction, or are they merely due to the 
nature of ‘the case? Under the belief that in such 
prophecies the details are merely an expression of 
the idea, and that the idea exhausts the predic- 
tion, Dr. Arnold propounded a theory of fulfilment 
ex abundanti. For example, the prophecy Zec 9°— 
‘Behold, thy King cometh unto thee; lowly, and 
riding upon an ass,’ merely by its details expresses 
the idea that the’ Messiah will not be a man of war, 
but humble and a prince of peace, and would have 
been fulfilled in Christ’s mind and bearing, thongh 
none of the external details had been verified ; the 
fact that Christ entered Jernsalem riding on an 
ass was a fulfilment ex abundanti, and due to a 
special providence of God.* Of course, the special 
fulfilment in this case may have been intentional 
on the part of Christ. In that case we must 
suppose that Christ’s consciousness of being the 
Messiah spoken of was so powerful that it prompted 
Him to act in the character described. His action 
was merely His consciousness expressing itself by 
an irresistible impulse; it was not a matter of 
calculation intended to impress the multitude. 

ii. Another thing which might modify fulfil. 
ment was this: the prophecies were designed to 
influence the conduct of the people; they were 
moral teaching, of the nature of threats or pro- 
mises, Which might be revoked or fulfilled accord- 
ing to the demeanour of those to whom they were 
addressed. 'T'lius Jer 26" says, ‘he Lord sent me 
to propery nvainst this city all the words which 
ye have heard. Now therefore amend your ways, 
and obey the voice of the Lord your God ; and the 
Lord will repent him of the evil which he hath 
pronounced against you.’ Prophecy was to such 
an extent moral, and meant to influence men’s 
conduct, that threatenings of evil were rarely 
absolute. Jonah predicted in what seemed an 
absolute manner the destruction of Nineveh in 
forty days; but on the repentance of the people 
the threatened evil was averted. Jer 18 expressly 
formulates the moral and contingent character of 
prophecy, saying, in the words of J”, ‘At what 
time I shall speak concerning w nation, to pluck 
up and destroy it; if that nation, against whom | 
have pronounced, turn from their evil, I will repent 
of the evil which I sought to do unto them. And 
at what instant I speak concerning a nation to 
build and plant it; if it do evil in my sight, T will 
repent of the good wherewith I said I would 
benefit them. Now therefore go, speak to the 
men of Judah, Behold, I frame evil against you: 
return ye now every one from his evil way.’ This 
moral character of prophecy was well understood 
in Israel, as appears from the intervention of the 
elders in behalf of Jeremiah: ‘Then rose up 
certain of the elders, and said, Micah the Morash- 
tite prophesied in the days of Hezekiah, saying, 
Zion shall be plowed like a field! Did Hezekia 
and all Judah put him to death? Did they not 

**Two Sermons on the Interpretation of Prophecy’ in 
Sermons, vol. i. p. 878, London, 1845. 
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fear the Lord, and entreat his favour, and the Lord 
repented him of the evil which he had pronounced 
against them ?’ (Jer 26’). The principle was also 
well understood in the early Church, for Jerome 
remarks that many of the prophecies were given, 
‘not that they should, but that they should not, 
be fulfilled.” They were threatenings of evil 
designed to influence conduct and avert the very 
evils threatened. There were, no doubt, prophecies 
which were absolute. ‘The promises of God were 
so; those that contained statements of His grace, 
as that the house of David should for ever bear 
rule in His kingdom, and many others which de- 
pended on His will alone. Even some of these 
contained an element of contingency in them, to 
this extent, that the conduct of men might retard 
althouch not invalidate their fulfilment ; while on 
the other hand threatenings, though long delayed, 
might eventually be fulfilled because men perse- 
vered in their evil ways or returned to them. 
Moreover, another thing is evident: moral threats 
or promises could be made only to a subject also 
considered inoral, ‘The predictions of the prophets 
avainst foreign nations, though often having the 
fourm of threats against their capital city or their 
land, are really not directed against these material 
things, but against what might be called the 
national personality, the moral subject which the 
nation was, with its spirit and influence in the 
world of tle prophet’s day. The prophets deal 
only with moral forces; to them there are no other 
forces. The world is a moral constitution, and 
Stutes are moral personalities. Ezekiel conceives 
them as existing after their disappearance from 
the world, just as individual persons do after 
death. [tis this national personality that prophecy 
threatens with destruction; and when aon, 
for example, came under the power of the Persians, 
the prophecies against it were fulfilled, although 
not a brick was thrown down from its walls nor 
®t bar broken in one of its brazen gates. These 
materia things, no doubt, embodied and expressed 
the spirit of Babylon; but they were nothing in 
themselves, and might equally embody and express 
the wholly different moral personality of the 
Persians.* In point of fact, the material details 
of the prophecies against the nations were in 
many instances not verified. Ia 17! says, * Behold, 
Damascus is taken away from being a city, and 
it shall be a ruinous heap’; but Damascus has 
probably never ceased to be a city. Here again, 
no doubt, interesting questions have been raised. 
Micah’s prophecy about Jerusalem was eventually 
fullilled ; Babylon is al this day a desolation. 
And Bacon sugevested the idea of what he called a 
‘germrinant’ fulfilment, ae. one going on through 
time. Atany rate, inthe first: place the prophetic 
threat must be held to have been directed against 
the national personality, and to have been ful- 
filled in the main in its destruction ; and secondly, 
in endeavouring to reach a conclusion in regard to 
the material details, the instances in which the 
have not been veritied must be considered, as well 
as those in which they seem to have received 


verification. Apart frum the uncertainty incident 
to such historical investigations, it is to mis- 


apprehend the nature of prophecy to treat these 
inaterial details as having great evidential value. 
Prophecy concerns itself with the world as moral. 
The seuce of prophecy rather lies in the broad 
general movement of religious thought which it 
Puen showing that a divine power had IJnid 
old of the whole mind of man, creating In it lofty 
religious ideals, quickening its aspirations, giving 
it an onward and forward look towards a religious 
perfection, stirring up the heart of the creature to 


* See remarks on Egekicl’s prophecy against Tyre, £zekiel, p. 
1v0 (Camb, Bible). : ’ a 


ery after Him who created it, and long for His 
perfect revelation upon the earth (Jn 14°"). 

iii. The above remarks refer mainly to prophecies 
that have already been fulfilled; but the same 
principles apply to prophecies still awaiting fulfil- 
ment, t.e. prophecies regarding the final condition 
of the people of God. The moral and religious 
element was the essential part of the prophecy, 
the form in which the principle was to verify itself 
was secondary. ‘The form was of the nature of an 
embodiment, a projection or construction, and the 
materials of which the fabric is reared are those 
lying to the hand of the prophet in each successive 
age. The imagination of the prophet operates 
largely in these constructions. Still it is chiefly 
the moral imagination. When, for example, all the 
evils existing im the prophet’s day are banished and 
every desirable aout introduced (Am 9%, J] 338, 
Ps 72!6), this is not due to the desire for sensuous 
pleasures, it is rather the expression of the writer’s 
peneral view of the universe. The world was to 
his view a moral constitution, the physical being 
nothing but a mode of expressing or a medium for 
transmitting the moral and spiritual; the miseries 
of men and all the outward evils of life were the 
result of moral disorder ; and simultancously with 
the disappearance of inoral evil physical evil would 
also cease; and with the perfection of the people of 
God the external world would be Seid , and 
be the perfeet minister to the needs of mankind. 
Thus, while the moral and the spiritual in the pro- 
phetic constructions of the future are absolute and 
permanent, the constructions which embody them 
ure perishable and chance. Just as some temple 
of God embodies and expresses spiritual concep- 
tions, but is constructed out of materials at the 
architect’s disposal in his own day, which materials 
decay, and in a later age have to be replaced by 
materials of that age, leaving, however, the 
spiritual ideas still visibly embodied ; so the pro- 
jections of one prophet, constructed out of the 
state of the eerie and of the nations in his day, 
decay with the changes of the world, and have to 
be replueed by a later prophet with materials from 
the world of his day. In fs 7 tf. the prince of peace 
is born and grows up amidst the desulations of the 
Assyrian invasion, and sitting on the throne of 
David establishes a reign of righteousness and 
peace without end (Is 97); wilnle in Is 40 {lf the 
everlasting kingdom of God is introduced by the 
destruction of Babylon, the idolatrous world, and 
the restoration of Israel, the Servant of the Lord, 
who shall be the light of the nations (Ts 60). The 
construction of the foriner is that of a moral polt- 
tician; the construction of the latter, that of a 
religious thinker, almost a theologian. Thus 
prophecy, while maintaining its af ane princi- 
ples unchanged from age to age, by substituting 
vne embodiment of these principles for another 
age after age, secins itself to instruct us how to 
regard these embodiments or constructions. They 
are provisional and transient. They sustain the 
faith and satisfy the religious outlook of their day, 
but they have no finality. Even the prophets of 
the NT are probably no more final in their construc- 
tions thun those of the OT, e.g. in the Apocalypse 
and Ro Il. They rear their fabrics out of the 
materials of their own day, as the OT prophets 
did (cf. vol. i. p. 737). 

Thus we have to distinguish between Prophecy 
and Fultilment. Prophecy is what the prophet in 
his age and circumstances and dispensation meant ; 
fulfilment is the form in which his great religious 
conceptions will gain validity in other ages, in 
different circwustances, and under another dis- 
pensation. Certain elements, therefore, of the 
relative, the circumstantial, and the dispensationa] 
must be stripped away, and not expected to go 
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into fulfilment. Every prophet speaks of the per- 
fection of the kingdom of Ged, looks for it, and 
constructs an ideal of it. We are still looking for 
it. The fundamental conceptions in these con- 
structions are always the same,—the presence of 
God with men, righteousness, peace, and the like, 
— but the fabrics reared by different prophets 
differ, They differ because each prophet, seeing 
the perfect future issue ont of the movements and 
conditions of his own time, constructs his ideal of 
the new workl out of the materials lying around 
him: the state of his people; the conditions of the 
heathen world in his day (Mic 5% 5, [3 606) s such 
facts as that Isracl was the people of God, that the 
kingdom of God had the form of a State, and that 
the seat of Jehoval’s rule was Zion. These rela- 
tive elements are not to be called figurative, they 
are essential parts of the prepieus conceptions, and 
are all to be understood literally. Israel was not 
a symbol to him meaning the people of God or 
Church, neither was it to him a type of this. 
Israel was the people of God. Neither were Moab, 
Kdom, Babylon, or Kgypt symbols of the foe of the 
people of God nor types of the hostile world. Fach 
of them to the prophet was such a foe. But in all 
cases the names are used literally, though along 
with their religious connotation. And what the 
prophet was able to say of the partial and relative 
of his day inay, of course, be applicd to the universal 
and absolute now—to the Church of God on the 
one hand, and the hostile world on the other. 
With the coming of Christ the national, relative 
und imperfect stage of relivion, as it was in OT, 
passed away; religion became universal, absolute, 
and perfect. The Apostolic principles of interpre- 
tation seem something like these: (1) They assume 
that in Christ and Chiristianity religion has become 
final and perfect; the development has reached the 
endin view. And their arguments from OT are 
very much the analysis of this general assumption. 
(2) God is the author of Seripture ; the OT 1s the 
word of God. (3) The Divine consciousness is one, 
embracing the end and the beginning alike: in 
speaking any word God had always the Christian 
consummation in view. Truth is also one; when 
a truth is seen in any aspect it is that truth 
that Is secn. (4) Seripture being the word of 
God, its whole meaning is religious and spiritual, 
The circumstances amidst which it was spoken, 
and the person of whom or to whom, are of no 
importance. It is the spiritual meaning alone of 
the words that is the word of God. Historical 
exceesis accepts these principles, and merely adds 
another, It assumes that the O'T writer had in 
every passage which he wrote a meaning in his 
own mind, and that he desired to convey this 
meaning to his conteinporaries ; and it asks, what 
did the Hebrew writer mean? What would the 
people of his day understand from his words ? 
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A. B. DAVIDSON. 
PROPHETESS (3x'33, rpodijris). —The conditions 
that were necessary to qualify for the prophetic 
office in the OT sense were not such as to exclude 
women from the latter (see the preceding article, 
p. 1148, and cf. Ac2!), The following prophetesses 
are mentioned in Scripture: Miriam, Ex 15°, ef. 
Nu 12? (both JE); Deborah, Jg 44; Huldah, 
2K 224 (=2 Ch 344); Noadiah, Neh 6' (but ef. 
LXX, which has the masc. 7@ Noadie rw mpop7rn) 3 
Anna, Lk 2% ©The prophetess’ of Is 8° is prob- 
whly simply ‘the prophet's wife.’ Prophecy in the 
N'E sense was, of course, also a gift exercised by 
women (cf. Ae 21%, 1Co 115), § The woman Jezebel 
which calleth herself a prophetess’ (Rev 2°"; see 
vol, ii. p. 656") may have claimed the gift of pro- 
pheey in cither the OT or the NT sense, See also 
url. WOMAN, J. A, SELBIE, 


PROPHET IN NT (xpodnirns, -evew, -ela: never 
uavris or cognate words except Ac 16'% pavrevouévy 
of the possessed girl at Philippi).—The srpopyrns in 
classical Greek is one who speaks for another—the 
interpreter either of the ecstatic udyris or of the 
god himself, so that he is near akin to the c&nynrjs, 
thongh with more definite reference to a per- 
son than to things, Of loci classict may be men- 
tioned Aésch. Bum. 19: Ards rpogpjrns éorl Aoktlas 
mwarpos (so Plato, Rep. 427 C: mwdrpios wp.), and 
Plato, Zim. 71 Ef., where he contrasts the mpogyrns 
with the zdyrcs. The same sense of ‘interpreter’ 
is found in Philo (e.g. Quis rer, div, 52, De spec, 
legibus, 8), though he ascribes to him the ecstasy 
assigned by Plato to the wdvris, This blending of 
the two, which practically merges the mpogpjrns in 
the wderes, Was a current belicf even among Chris- 
tians (Justin, Athenayoras) in spite of 1 Co 14, 
esp. v.%, till it was partly discredited by Montanist 
fanaticism ; and in our own time it may be traced 
in every theory of eeon which fails to realize 
the full co-operation of the prophet’s understanding. 

In NT, too, the word rpogjrys keeps its general 
sense of an interpreter of God’s message. But the 
prediction which most impressed the vulgar (so 
roundly even Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 12: 4 mpo- 
@nrcla rpbyvwols déorw—in truth it is nearer érl-yywors) 
was a very small part of the message. Agabus 
predicted the famine and St. Paul’s imprisonment 
(Ac 11% 217°), the Apoc. is called a mpodyrela, and 
the OT prophets are naturally cited more or less 
from the side of prediction. But the prophet’s 
proper work is rather (1 Co 4?  #) edification and 
consolation, revealing the secrets of the inner life 
and incidentally converting unbelievers, though, 
strictly speaking, prophecy is the sign (1 Co 14%) 
for taligvess. And because the prophet edifies the 
Church, not only himself, prophecy is a better gift 
(1 Co 14° %) than that of tongues, and more 
varnestly to be coveted, though still but a transi- 
tory gift (1 Co 138), not abiding like faith, hope, 
aul lato. On the method (scarcely the only 
method) of edification we get a hint in Ac 13}, 
where prophets are ministering igs Abad ry K, 
—compare ‘Timothy's appointment, 1 Ti 178 4!*) when 
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they receive the command to separate Barnabas 
and Saul. This seems to imply some such position 


as we find in the Didaché (1V), where the prophet 
(if there be one) is the proper person to conduct the 
public worship, and the only person free to give 
thanks in what words he thinks fit. 

The prophets ranked next to the apostles (1 Co 
123) Eph 44), and are even coupled with them 
(Eph 2® 35 dx. «. mpod in this arder will be NT 
rophets) as receivers of revelation and layers of 
poundacane: Prophecy was not an oflice, but a 
special gift, coming not from men, but straight 
from Christ (cal alros &Owkeyr, Eph 441), and it might 
come to women too (Ac 21", 1 Co 11°). The pro- 
phet spoke ¢v mveiyare (Eph 3°, Apoc. eq. 1°: 
contrast ¢v éexordoa of the trances, Ac 10! 2217), 
because the divine Spint worked in jim, 1 P 1, 
1 Co 12"; and he was also mvevyarixds (L Co 14%, 
Where mvevparcxés at least includes apopijrns), be- 
cause his human spirit was in full activity, and so 
steadily (vrordacerat, 1 Co 14°") controlled the gifts 
of the Spirit that he was quite able to spenk (Ro 
12°) only in proportion to the faith that was in him, 

Neglect of this self-restraint is visible at Corinth 
(1 Co 14°81, prophets need not all speak together), 
anc nity help to account for the carly warning in 
1Th 5”, Later on 1 Jn 4) speaks of Pevdorpodijrat, 
and the woman Jezebel (Rev 2°) implies false 
prophets in Asia, So also the Didarhé (11) is very 
stringent in its cautions about prophets, 

Of prophets expressly so called im N’P, there are 
Agabus, the groups at Antioch, Judas and Silas, 
and the four daughters of Philip. We need not go 
further; but the last prophets we read of (Anon. 
an, ius, 72 vy. 17) are Quadratus and Ammia in 
Philadelphia, perhaps in Hadrian’s time. See, 
further, Selwyn, Zhe Christian Prophets, 1900. 

H. M. GWATKIN. 

PROPITIATION.—This word occurs in AV only 
three times: Ro 3° as the tr. of lUacriprov (dy 
mpoéero 6 Oeds trXaoTrHptov,—most probably [see 
Sanday-Headlam) an adj. inase., ‘whom God set 
forth to be propitiatory’ [RVin]), aud 1 Jn 2? 4!° 
as the tr. of Uacuds (avtds tLAauuds ore repl trav 
apnapriav nuadv ; dmrécreve Tov vldv abrot thacudv wept 
roy dpapridy judy); to which RV adds a fourth, 
He 2" (a mereiful and faithful high priest... eds 
7d Ind oxesOat rds dpaprlas rod Aaod, ‘to make pro- 
pitiation [AV ‘reconciliation’] for the sins of the 
people’). Tt will be the object of the present 
article, firstly, to explain the meaning of the 
Greek words used, in the light of their usage in 
the LXX; and, secondly, to examine the ideas 
associated with the Heb. words which they repre- 
sent commonly in the LXX, 

1. ‘WAaorjprov is in O'T the recular rendering of 
nqop (in EV ‘ merey - seat’), Ex 251607) (here 
lLAacripiov érldeua), vv.) 82) 317 ete. s taouds 
stands for (@) o797 (IV ‘atonement’), Ly 25° 
H hucpa rod l. (rod éfid. Lv 23°? 8), Nu 58 6 xpeds 
roo l.; (6) neon ‘sin-offering, Ezk 4427 (so 4519 
éfiAaouds) 3 (€) ando ‘forgiveness,’ Ps 130%, Dn 9? 
(Theod.); so G&A. Sir 5° (Heb. ambo); (d) ary 
‘guilt,’ Am 8! (falsely): (Adoxouat stands seven 
times for nbz ‘to forgive,’ as 2 K 6%, Ps 25" (for 
which YAews elvac is more common), and three times 
for 192, Ps 65% 7858 79°, which, however, is far more 
frequently represented by the (intensive) com- 
wund dfAdoxouae (variously construed: see §s 5, 
-10; and Westcott, App. of St. John, pp. 83-85). 
The use of the term in He 2! in connexion with 
the high-priest shows that l. must there be re- 
yarded as the equivalent of 793, not of nbo (which 
is never said of the high-priest, or indeed of any 
human subject).* ‘“IAdoxouac is common in classical 


* The construction, however, with an acc. of the sin, is, as 
Ritechi rightly remarks (p. 212), not that of the legal (§ 10), but 
of the non-legal (§ 9; 1’s 653) LXX usage. 


Greek, where, however, it is construed regularly 
with an aceus, of the deity (or person) propitiated 
(as Jl. i. 100, 444, 472, worry Oedv Idoxovro; Heat. 
v. 47, Ovolnoe atrov IAdoxovrat, Vill. 112, Oepeoroxr€a 
xphuace Wacduevo): in the LXX, on the contrary, 
this usage is not found except Gn 32”, Zee 7? (é&tr, 
7d rpbowrov), and Pr 1614 (€&A, avrév, tig. of wrath), 
the word (é&A.), when used of a human subject 
($§ 10,11), being commonly construed absolutely, with 
mept of the person on whose behalf the propitiatory 
act is performed, The difference marks a dilfer- 
ence between the heathen and the Biblical point 
of view: though the idea of propitiating God may 
he indirectly involved in the phrases used in the 
OT, it is very much less prominent than in the 
heathen writers; the propitiatory sacrifice, or 
rite, has indeed generally for its aim the restora- 
tion of God’s favour, and the ‘forgiveness’ of the 
worshipper (Lv 4° ete., § 120), but there is not 
the sane thought of directly appeasing one who is 
angry, witha personal feeling, against the offender, 
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—————. 


which is implied when the deity is the direct object | 


of the verb (cf. Cremer, WVorterb.; Westcott, p. 85; 
Kalisch, Zev. i. 316-318). In other words, the differ- 
ence corresponds with the fact that the higher 
Biblieal conception of God is more spiritual and 
less anthropomorphic than that of heathen writers. 
2. The facts ale have been qnoted make it 
evident that the Greek terms rendered ‘ propitia- 
tion’ correspond to the Heb. 753 and derivatives, 
These words hold an important place in the theo- 
logical terminology of the O'L; and though they 
are generally rendered in EV by ‘(make) atone- 
ment’ (or ‘reconcile,’ ‘make reconciliation,’ in Lv 
6° 8! 16°, Ezk 45! 17-20 AV; Dn 9% AV and RY), 
the idea expressed by the Heb. is certainly rather 
that of ‘propitiation’ than of ‘atonement’ (i.e. 
‘at-one-ment,’ setting at one, reconciliation [see 
Shaks, Ach, S77. 1 iii. 86]); and hence they will be 
properly considered under the present heading. 


It is much to be regretted that the link connecting OT and 
NT, supplicd by G&)Aacxenes, should have been neglected in 
IV; Ana that words which clearly correspond should have 
been rendered ‘propitiation’ inthe NT, but ‘atonement’ in the 
OT, ‘Atonement’ is now an unsnitable rendering of kipper, 
for two rensons. (1) Since AV of 1611 was made, the word has 
changed its meaning; and whereas it formerly (see Murray) 
expressed the idea of reconciliation, it now sugyests chiefly the 
idea of making amends or reparation. Uence in the one 
passage in AV of NT in which ‘atonement’ occurs (Ro i, for 
xeraearareyy), the Revisers have done rightly in substituting for 
it ‘reconciliation’ (which, with Sreconeile,' is used elsewhere 
in AV itselt, for compas of &Arkaccw, Mt 644, Ro 620. 10. if 
1115, 1 Co 711, 2 Co 618. 18. 18, Col 120. 21) Eph 2!6), But (2) even 
in ita older sense of ‘reconciliation,’ it does not properly repre- 
sent Arpper ; for kipper docs not mean to ‘reconcile,’ nor igs it 
ever represented in LAX by compounds of aAAaecom. 


3. The root-meaning of 153 is probably to cover 
over; for the Arab. kefara, though not very 
common, has this meaning in various applica- 
tions (Lane, clrab. Lex. p, 2620). 


In Syr. kephar, and csp, the Pacl kappar, means to wipe or 
wipe aivdy, us Pr 3029 to wipe the mouth, to wipe away tears, 
the stain of sin, etc., hence fig. to disperse, destroy (delere), as 
darkness Ephr. 1. 9, a race or nation, etc. (P. Smith, Z'hea. Syr. 
col. 177-9); and W. R. Smith (OTC! 438f., more briefly, 2380, 
381) adopts this as the primary meaning of the Heb, kipper,— 
explaining Gn 322! (seo § 6) as meaning properly to ‘wipe clean 
the face, blackened by displeasure, as the Arabs say ‘whiten 
the face.’ The eb, Aipper, however, as a theological term, 
in any case iniplics a metaphor,—and it does not greatly signify, 
in explaining it, whether wo start from the idea of covering orer 
or from that of wiping out: in either case, the idea which the 
metaphor is fate nied to convey is that of rendering null and 
tnoperative, There are analogies in the O'T for each explanation ; 
sin is spoken of, viz. as covered (353,—an ordinary, uutechnical 
word for ‘cover’), Pa 32! (‘covered in respect of sin’), 642, 
Neh 387 (Heb. 45) (Lorrowed from Jer 1823, with Arpper (§ 9) 
changed vo kiggch); and as wiped (or blotted) out (ATH), Is 4835 
4422, Jor 1823 (— Neh 337 [45]), Ps 611-9 Jugl4, (It is ditficult not 
to think that the Arab. and Syr. senses of the root spring 
ultimately from a common origin, —e.g. from the idea of wtping 
over: in both languages, it is remarkable that the word 
acquires the further derived idea of disown, deny, be a dis- 
believer ; hence ‘Kafir,’ properly an injfidel).—The Arab._ ii, 
conj. (kafara) occurs often in the Koran of Godt effdéiny, or 


~~ 
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sin; and kaffdrat (Kor. 649. 91.98) means the expia- 
® crime, broken vow, etc. (Lane, 2620, 2622; Lagarde, 
Bildung der Nom. 231ff.); but these words may be borrowed 
from Judaism (Hirschfeld, Beitrage z, Erkldr. d. Kor. p. 90). 
The Assyr. kuppuru, also a ritual term (‘stihnen’), seems to 
mean properly to wipe of: see Haupt, J#L, 1000, pp. 61, 80, 
and esp. Zimmern, Bettrdge zur Kenntnis der Bab. Relig. 
pp. 92, 123, etc. 

4. The Heb. Kipper is, however, never used in a 

re : ks 

purely literal sense (like 499), but always* in a 
figurative or moral application, viz. with the col- 
lateral idea—which in course of time became the 
preponderant if not the exclusive idea—of either 
concuiating an offended person, or screening an 
offence or an offender. oe 

Cf. Oehler, Of Theol. § 127: ‘Kipper, and the cognate sub- 
stantives, represent the propitiation (Sihne) as a covering ; the 
guilt is covered, or, ag it were, withdrawn from the sight of the 
verson propitiated, ao that the gully, person can now approach 
fim without danger.’ Richm, in his exposition of the term, 
uses Commonly the expression ‘protecting covering’ (schiitz- 
ende Bedeckung),—an expression which no doubt reads more 
into the word than it actually denotes—for, as Schmoller (p. 
282 f.) observes, kipper is contegere and obtegere, but not pro- 
tegero, being never used, for instance, in the ordinary sense of 
‘protecting,’—but which is still a useful and suggestive para- 
pirEsee (cf. 1b, 235 n., 279, where it is allowed that ‘ protection,’ 
though not denoted directly by kipper, ia nevertheless an 
indirect consequence of it), Schmoller, {in hig exposition, 
starta with the idea of covering over (obruere), in the sense 
of causing to disappear, making unobserved, inoperative, etc. 
These explanations, though they start with the idea of ‘ cover- 
ing,’ differ little in the end from that which would be reached 
by starting with the idea of ‘wiping out’; but it is a question 
whether some modern writers do not press the idea of ‘cover’ 
unduly, and understand it in a too literal sense (cf. §§ 15, 17). 


5, Nipper is used in three applications, which 
it is necessary to distinguish, (la) A Auman sub- 
ject is the agent, and the object was originally, it 
seems, the face of the offended person, though, in 
actual usage, it is mostly the offended person (or 
personificd agency) himself ; the means is a gift, 
an entreaty, conciliatory behaviour, etc. The 
most primury example of this application appears 
to occur in Gn 32) (J), where Jacob says of 
Esau, ‘I will cover his face with a present,’ #.e. 
conciliate him (@ é&tAdeouar), the figure being that 
of a person whose eyes are blinded by a gift so 
as not to notice something (cf. for the figure, Gn 
20 ayy mop; Ex 238 onps wy qotia ps Job 9% yp 
apo; mest’), ence, ‘face’ being omitted, kipper 
acquires the general sense of fo conciliate, pro- 
mae. anpease: Ex 32° ‘peradventure I shall 
maké Propetiation (7793x) for your sin’ (viz, by 
intercession, v.74 ; @ é&tAdowpae arepl), fig. Pr 164 
(of a kine’s wrath, threatening death) ‘but a wise 
man will propitiate it’ (viz. ‘by conciliatory be- 
haviour; @ ¢&Adcera), Is 47" (of calamity) ‘thou 
shalt not be able to propitiate it’ (|| anny ‘to charm 
it away’; but Gritz, Buhl, Cheyne, ming ‘ to bribe 
it away,’ cf. Pr 6 EHeb.), viz. either by a bribe 
(Is 13'7) or by religious ceremonies. 

6. Here may be best explained the subst. hdpher, 
prop. @ covering (viz. of an offence), hence & pro- 
pitiatory gift, but restricted by usage to a gift 
offeréd “td “propitiate or satisfy the avenger-of- 
blood, and so the seid ea offrred for a life, t.e. 
a ransom,—the wehrgeld, ‘protection - money,’ 
rigorously prohibited by Hebrew law in the case 
of murder, but admitted in certain other cases, 
and evidently a well-known institution: Ex 21” 
(JE); 1S 128 (a bribe to screen a murderer; so 
Am 513); Ex 30! P (a half-shekel, to be paid by 
every one, at the time of a census, as the Wwe spb, 
or ‘ransom of his soul (life),’ to avert a plague,— 
such as might be apprehended [cf. 2S 24] under 
the circumstances: cf. § 112); Nu 355-82 P (not to 


* Except indced Is 2818, where—unless, with some moderns, 
BP) or 757) [from V1); cf. 245] is to be read—it is used of 
annulling a treaty (} &¢ian; EV ‘be disannuiled ’)}—a sense 
which may be derived either from the idea of covering over, 
obliterating (Ges.), or from that of wiping or Olotting out 
(cf. Pesh. 153n) ‘be wiped out’). 
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be accepted from a murderer); Pr 6® (offered in 
vain for the life of an adulterer; {| ‘bribe’); 134 
(‘the ransom of a man’s soul (life) is his riches’); 
218 (‘the wicked is a ransom for the richtecous’ 
(see 11°]); [s 43° (Egypt said poetically to be the 
‘ransom,’ which J” gives to Cyrus in lieu of Isracl: 
|| ‘Seba instead of thee’); Ps 497 (‘no inan can re- 
deem [475:] a brother from death, or give God a 
kopher for him’); fig. of the discipline of suffering 
(conceived as delivering from death), Job 33*4 
(| ‘redeem him [read 1775} from going down into 
the pit’), 3618 [all]. 

7. This use of képher illustrates 28S 21°. Were 
David says to the representatives of the murdered 
Gibeonites, ‘ Wherewith shall I make propitiation 
(np2y 3 DB d&tAdowyat)?’ a money ALopher is retused 
(v.*), and the Aopher, which (though the word is 
not actually used) is demanded, and given te J” 
(v.25; ef. v.} 241), consists of the lives of Saul’s 
seven sons: comp. also Nu 35 (P), where it is said 
that blood unjustly shed ‘ profancs’ and ‘defiles’ 
a land, and that a ‘covering,’ or propitiation, can- 
not then be made for the land (7p2>" Xd pay? ; @D otk 
dtiracOnoerac 4 yi) dwd rod aluaros), except by the 
blood of the murderer. 

S. ‘There is an analogous vroup of cases, (16) in 
which the verb is in the passive voice, the subject 
being the iniquity, and the means a purifying rite, 
a sacrifice, or repentance, the effect of which is 
that the offence is conceived as hidden, cancelled, 
or made inoperative: Dt 218 (‘and the blood shall 
be “covered” (t.e annulled)* for them,’ viz. by 
the symbolical execution of the murderer, vv.&7; 
 dbtracOjoerat avrois), 1S 34 (‘the iniquity of 
Elv’s house shall not be ‘‘covered” + (@ é&crAae- 
Ojoerat) by sacrifice or minhdth for ever’), Is 67 
(‘thy sin shall be ‘‘ covered” 1,’ viz. by the coal 
from the altar touching the prophet’s lips; @ mepe- 
kadapet: [[‘ thine iniquity shall depart’), 2a 
(‘Surely this iniquity all: not be ‘‘ covered” ¢ for 
you, until ye die’: @ ddejcerar), 27° + (through 
the abandonment of idolatry; (5 dmatpePjcera), 
Pr 16°+ (through amendment of life; © droxa- 
Galpovrar: cf. 28%, Ezk 18%): 4), $ 

9. (2) In the second class of cases in which 
kipper is used, the subject is God, the object is 
either the offender or the offence, the question of 
means does not here arise, but the motive, in so far 
as itis indicated, is the free grace of God,—repre- 
sented, however, sometimes as called into activity 
by a purifying or expiatory rite: the idea of the 
verb then is that God ‘covers,’ 1.e. trents as 
covered, overlooks, pardons, condones, the offender 
or the offence. So (a) the object being the offender, 
Dt 21% (J”, after the symbolical expiatory rite, 
vv.®7, is entreated to ‘ cover’ [AV ‘ be merciful to,’ 
RV ‘forgive’; @ trews yevovjj the people, guilty 
[implicitly] of an untraced murder), 32% (rather 
dilferently: ‘will ‘‘cover” his land,’ 2.¢. cancel 
or remove the stain of bloodshed attaching to it, 
by the slaughter of those who have shed it; © éxxa- 
dapret; AV ‘be merciful unto,’ RV ‘make expiation 
for’: {| ‘avenge the blood of his servants, and re- 
quite vengeance to his adversaries’), Ezk 16% 
(‘when I ‘ cover” thee (i.e. act propitiously to- 
wards thee; @ év 7m éfiAdcacGal wé cor), with regard 
to all that thou hast done’), 2 Ch 30'8 (EV ‘ par- 
don’; @ ¢f:Adc@w vrép); and (b) the object being 
the offence, Jer 18% (EV ‘forgive’; > d0wdw), Is 
65° § ( ladon ras doeSelas), 78 (‘annulleth iniquity 
and destroyeth not’; 0b iddcerat rais au.), 79° § 

* EV ‘forgiven,’ which no doubt expresses fairly tho senernt 


sense, but ob iterates the distinctive character of tho Heb. word 
used (cf. § 16, towards the end). 

t EV ‘purged,' substituting an idea not aot all contained in 
the Heb. RYm ‘Or, expiated.’ 

¢ Comp. for the thought Sir 3% 39 (Heb. nxn aban Ap rs) 
858 orate 82 (35) 5), 

g EV ‘purge away’: ace the last note but one. 
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(@ théoOnre vrais du.), Dn 9% (RVm ‘purge away’; 
Theod., dwaretpar ras déulas [= LXX] xal roo 
dtiidoagOat dédcxlas),—the object in all these 


cases being either ‘iniquity’ or ‘transgression,’ 
and there beirig no reference to any propitiatory 
rite. Cf. (though with a reference to sacrifice) 


Sir 34)° (Swete 31 (34) ~). 

10. (3) The third class of cases in which Aipper 
is used belongs to the distinctively legal termin- 
ology (almost entirely Ezk and P: @ nearly 
always éfAdoxouat wepl: EV mostly ‘to make 
atonement’; see § 2). Here the subject is the 
priest,® the means ually a sacrifice, though 
gccasionally it is (see § 11 A-m) some other act. or 
offering, regarded as vindicating the holiness of the 
community in which Jehovah dwells, and hence as 
reinstating it in His favour: the euieo is never 
the sin, but (as commonly understvod) the person 
(or thing) on whose behalf the propitiation is made, 
the verberanice is construed mostly with >y or 
v2, and only rarely, in some of the cases in which 
the object is something material (the altar or the 
sanctuary), with a direct accusative (Lv 167 8s, 
Ezk 43%: 26 45% [05 éfA. with accus.])—being inter- 

reted as signifying properly to cover up (cf. 99 
y, and ayn 739), or screen, by a 123, or covering 
eon gift (wo Riehm, 30-32; Dillm.; 
chmoller, though undecidedly, p. 284). 


Wellh. (Compoe.2 836), observing the analogy, as regards the 
subject and the means, with the cases grouped under eh 
supposes that the object was originally ‘Jehovah's face’ (cf. 
Qn 3220, cited § 6; and the phrase  Yyonx Arn, lit. ‘make 
sweet the face of J”,’ EV ‘ beseech,’ or ‘entreat the favour of,’ 
Ex 8211,18S 1812, 1 K 136 etc.), but that in procesa of time the 
object came to be otnitted, and the verb was construed abso- 
lutely, to perform a propitiatory rite (kippurim): construcd 
with an accus., it would then mean (analogously with “Dy, etc., 
Ges.-Kautzsch, § 62h) to affect with a Ad senaae rité. So far 
as the ideas associated with the word are concerned, it is in- 
different which of these explanations of the construction ig 
adopted. 


11. We must next consider of what different 
sacrifices, or other rites, Aappér, in this third class 
of cases, is predicated. It 1s predicated, viz., 

(a) of the durnt-offering, Lv 14 14° 16%; ef, Ezk 

4515. 17 

(6) of the gutlt-offering (cwx), Lv 5'% 18 67 77 4418 
(see Vv.t2 14), vy, 24+ 29 (see vv. 2! 25) 1922) Ni 58, 

(c) of the sin-offering, Ex 29%: 37 30!, Ly 420+ 26. 31, 35 
56 18 G80 B15. 3 1017 1419 16 (14-15 times (on 
v. gee Kalisch, Dillm., and above, i. [99 7. |) 
2373, Nu 1578 28+ 8 298) Kuk 432% 2% 454% 2 Ch 
29%, Neh 10%, 

(d) of the sin-oflering and the burnt-offering to- 
gother, Lv 59 97 126-8 1431 1518. 90 Ny gil gia 
(cf. v.2>) 1526, 

(e) of blood in general (as containing the ‘soul,’ or 
life), Lv 17. H (‘ T have given it to you upon 
the altar to make propitiation for your 
souls; for the blood, it maketh propitiation 
by means of the soul [life)’): cf. 6” $5 1637; 
also 1455, where the blood of the slain bird 
(with other ceremonies) ‘makes propitia- 
tion’ for the leprous house, 

(f) of the ‘rum of installation (o'xS»),’ and the 
bread, offered at the consecration of the 

Sue aly Ex 29 (see vy, 10-2. 82), 

(g) of the meal- and peace-otfering, only in Ezk 
45*° 1? (possibly, also, though not probably, 
of the meal-oflering in Lv 14° 8; gee § 13). 

Kapper is attributed, further, to 

(A) the half-shekel, to be paid by every one ata 
census, as the eed ae of his ‘soul’ (life), 
Ex 30126 (probably [cf. Riehm, 24f.; 


Dillm.] as an acknowledgment of member- 
snip in the theocracy, upon an occasion 
when the sins and imperfections of indi- 


* Or sometimes (Lv 14 1711, Ex 3015.16, Ny 3150 95383) the 
Wering ; but the difference is immaterial, 


viduals would come prominently under 
Jehovah’s notice); cf. § 6. 

(i) the appointment of the Levites as authorized 
representatives of the Israelites to perform 
menial duties about the sanctuary, Nu 8)” 
(lay Israelites, approaching the holy vessels, 
etc., would do so at risk of their lives [cf. 
187 1°}. 53); the Levites, doing it on their 
behalf, prevent Jehovah’s wrath from mani- 
festing itself in a plague [ef. the same ex- 
pression in Ex 30'“], and are therefore said 
to ‘make prop anton > on their behalf). 

(7) the incense by which Aaron appeased Jeho- 
vah’s anger, and arrested the plague, Nv 
16! (Heb, 174"), 

(&k) the punishment of a conspicuous offender, 
Nu 25!8 (the occasion on which Phinelas, 
interposing with the sword, ‘turned away’ 
Jehovah’s ‘wrath’ from the Israelites, and 
arrested the plague: see v.?!?). 

(2) the offering of the spoil taken from the 
Midianites, Nu 31° (‘to make propitiation 
for our souls before J”’; probably, as in 
Ex 30-38 in view of the numbering of 
the men of war, v.“@ [where the phrase is 
the same as in Ex 30!"; cf. also v.° with 
Ex 30!°)). 

(m) the blood of a murderer, making expiation 
for blood unjustly shed, Nu 35%, 

All these passages belong to P. 

12. The following additional facts with regard 

to the usage of kipper deserve also to be noted, 

(a) It is construed with }> ‘from’ of the offence 
(or uncleanness),—RV ‘as concerning,’ ‘becanse 
of,’ ‘for,’ but more probably (so Riehm, 50f. ; 
Schmoller, 254f., 284; cf. Dillm. on Lv 4%) to be 
understood in the sense of ‘ (clearing) from’ (‘shall 
make propitiation for him from his sin’), Lv 4% 
5®-10 1419 (‘from his uncleanness’), 1515-80 1618. 16. 34, 
Nu 6"; and with 5y ‘on account of,’ Lv 43 618. 18 
67 1922 (RV ‘as tonching,’ ‘ concerning,’ ‘ for’). 

(6) It is followed by ‘and it shall be forgiven 
him (them),’ in the case of the sin-offering, Lv 
420. 26. 81. 85 510.18 Ny 1525: 28 (cf, v.24); and in the case 
of the guilt-offering, Lv 5'® 18671974 (These are 
the only passages in the Law, except Nu 30* ® 33, 
in which nbp ‘to forgive,’ occurs). 

(c) It is closely associated (but only where pre- 
dicated of the sin-olfering) with ‘to be clean?’ (79), 
or ‘to cleanse’ (my), Lv 127-8 1420. 52.03 161% 380) Nu 
1 Ezk 43°% cf. 2 Ch 30}8; 

with ‘to sanctify,’ Ex 29°: 9-87, Ly 815 169, 

Nu 6! ; 

and with ‘to free from sin’ (syn), Ex 29°8 (EV, 
very inadequately, ‘cleanse’), Lv 8% (EV ‘ puri- 
fied’ !), 144% 52 (see v.%) of the leprous house (EV 
‘cleanse’), Nu 8% (RV ‘purified from sin’), Ezk 
43%°- 22 (* cleanse,’—~of the altar, as Ex 29%") 45° (see 
v.48),—in all the cases with xen, of a material 
object, which the Hebrews regarded as capable of 
being infected with sin (Schmoler, 222, 261). 

(d) Cf. kippurim, ‘ propitiation’ (EV ‘ atonement’), used (e) of 
8 sin-offering, Ex 2036 8010, Nu 2011 ; (2) of a guilt-offcring, Nu 68; 
(y) in the expression ‘day of propitiation (atonement),’ Lv 2327. 23 
259; @) ‘ propitiation-money,’ of the half-shekel paid at a census, 
Ex 3016, It is probable also (whatever the ultimate origin of 
the term may have been) that the idea of propitiation was felt 
to attach to kapporeth (EV ‘mercy-seat’); cf. what is said on 
this subject in Leviticus (in Haupt’s SBO7)), p. 80f. 

(ec) The object of Kipper is usually an individual 
or the community ; but sometimes it is a moterial 
object,—in particular the altar of burnt-oflering, 
{at the time of its consecration) Ex 29% 87, Ly 82%, 
Kizk 43%. %, (on the annual Day of Atonement) Lv 
1G6'* *- 83; the sanctuary (on the same occasion), 
Ex 30> [in v.!® the prep. has probably a local 
force], Lv 1618 2-83 Ezk 45°; a house infected with 
leprosy, Lv 14%; cf, of the goat sent to Azazel, Lv 
16'° (see Dillm.), 
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13. It does not fall within the scope of the 
present article to investigate the character or 
rationale of SACRIFICE, except in so far as this is 
expressed by the term kappér. Conlining ourselves 
therefore to this, we may draw from the data col- 
lected in §§ 10-12 the followine conclusions with 
regard to the significance of this term in its legal 
or ceremonial applications (which are to be care- 
fully distinguished from the ezxtra-legal usages, 
analyzed in §§ 5, 7-9). In the legal terminology it 
is especially associated with the sin-otfering, of 
which it designates the most distinctive and char- 
acteristic operation ; it is also frequently, though 
not so characteristically, predicated of the gquilt- 
offering (the dshdm), that differentiated type of 
sin-offering prescribed for cases in which injury 
has been done to the rivlits of another person. To 
the burnt-offering, offered alone, it is attributed 
only in Lv 1* 14” 16% (cf. Ezk 45!% 27; also Job 17 
428), on the ground, it seems, that, though not a 
proper propitiatory sacrifice, it was a mark of the 
worshipper's devotion, and, being offered ‘for his 
favour (acceptance) before J”’ (Iv 1% 49395), and 
accepted (19 ayn3)) accordingly, moved Him to regard 
him graciously, and to overlook his moral insulli- 
ciency ; elsewhere it is not attributed to it ex- 
pressly,* but only (§ 11 d) when it is closely associ- 
ated with the sin-offering, for the purpose (as 
sees to be frequently the case) of enhaucing the 
significance of the latter ; and, indeed, Lv 147° 16% 
(cf. vv. 5) might almost be regarded as falling under 
this category. Ezekiel (45'° 1”) attributes it to the 
peace- and meal- offering ; in H, also, it is attributed 
to the peace- (and burnt-) offerings, in virtue of 
what is said about the ‘blood’ in Lv 17" (ef. v.8); 
in the system of P it is not attributed directly to 
either of these, for the meal-offering in Lv 14° 8 
holds such a secondary place that it cannot be 
treated with any confidence as participating in the 
kappird. The kappard is specially the function 
of the blood (see Lv 17"! (H]; and cf., in the ritual 
of the sin-offering, Ex 30", Ly 4, 6923) 815 115% 18t. 27, 
Ezk 43% 451-), on account, as is expressly said in 
Lv 17", of its being the seat of the ‘soul’ or life, 
the most precious, and also the purest and most 
immaterial gift that can be offered to God; the 
only exception (among sacrifices) being one that 
proves the rule, viz. (Lv 5'%) the vegetable offering 
allowed as a substitute for the usual sin-offering, 
when the latter was beyond the means of the 
offerer. Hence the later Rabb. dictum (Y6md 5a) 
pra xbx apa py ‘there is no kappdrd except with 
blood’ (cf. He 9?4),—which, however, is not true 
universally (see the cases, § 11 A-m, exp. Ex 30!5), 
but only in so far as sacrifice is concerned. 

14, The effect of the kappara is a puriicalion, 
sometimes from sin, sometimes (Lv 12. 14. 15, Nu6) 
from merely ceremonial defilement, sin being re- 
garded as a stain, and the defilement, whether ritual! 
or moral—for in P the two are not clearly distin- 
guished (see LAW, vol. iil. p. 72"; and cf. Schmoller, 
280)—beiny conceived as either made invisible and 
inoperative, or else as actually obliterated ; it is 
regarded as withdrawn from Jehovah’s eyes (cf, Ps 
51%; and contrast 90°); it no longer comes be- 
tween Him and man: He neither sees nor imputes 
it. The aim of the priestly legislation is to main- 
tain the ideal holiness of the theocratic community 
(Law, tb. p. 70f.); and the vee tg is the primary 
means by which this is effected. Sometimes cleans- 
ing (moral or ceremonial) is expressly mentioned as 
the effect of the rite (see § 12 c; and note esp, Lv 
16% ‘on this day shall propitiation be made for 
you to cleanse you ; from all your sins ye shall be 
clean before J”’), As prescribed for the priests 
(Ex 2953, Lv 97) and Levites (Nu 8”), before admis- 


assage, 18 314 (§ 8), is not evidence of the 
kipper in the ceremonial system of P. 


’ 


* The extra-legal 
ideas associated wi 
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sion to their sacred duties, it is a readily intelli- 
gible rite of preliminary lustration (Riehm, 76 f. ; 
Schmoller, 234f., 245). Enjoined for a material 
object, the altar or the sanctuary, its aim is to 
secure or maintain its holiness: the altar, prior to 
its consecration, is regarded as affected by the 
natural impurity of human workmanship, which 
has to be removed; the sanctuary, frequented as 
it was by a sinful and unclean people, is contami- 
nated by their sins, and accordingly requires a 
periodical purification (Rielhm, 64-57 ; Schinolior, 
221 f., 242, 262); the leprous house (Lv 14) is con- 
ceived as tainted by sin (§ 12¢); the ‘ scupe-goat,’ 
offered by the sinful people, requires to be purified 
before it can discharge the solemn functions 
assigned to it (Riehm, 55; Dillm.; ete.). On the 
part of God the eflect of the kappdrd is more par- 
ticularly specified,—at Teast in the sin- and guilt- 
offering,—as TEE isee Cone ional as We may 
suppose would be understood by the more spiritual 
Israelites, on the penitence of the offerer, though 
this is not ate in the laws as distinctly ane 
regularly as might be expeeted (cf. Lv 5° 167, Nu 
57; Schultz, O27 Theol, ii. 99f.): it should, how- 
ever, in this connexion be remembered that kappér 
was in general possible only for untntentional (or 
venial) sins * (above, vol. i. 201% note ; Schultz, i. 
382 f., 388f., 394f., 11. 87-89: cf. zk 45°, where 
‘erreth’ =sins inadvertently), Sins committed wil- 
fully, ‘with a high hand’ (Nu 15%), te. in a spirit 
of presumptuous defiance, challenging God’s anger, 
lie outside the sphere within which the kappdra 
pea ea operates; hence, as predicated of the 
regular Levitical sacrifices, it is never described as 
appeasing God (cf, § 2 end), nor is it ever implied 
that the offerer of such a sacrifice is outside God’s 
dispensation of grace, or the object of His wrath ; 
the cases §11 7 4 are exceptional; at most (§ 11 
hil) it may be said to be a means of averting it 
(Rielin, 30, 37, 85; AL Theol. 132; cf. Schultz, i. 
394), 

15. From what has been said, it will be seen 
that xipper is a diticult word to represent satis- 
factorily in English. ‘Cover’—or ‘wipe out,’ if 
that view of the oriyinal sense of the word be 
adopted —is too colourless: ‘make atonement’ 
(at-one-ment, reconciliation) may express a con- 
sequence of kipper, but it is not what the word 
itself denotes. It has always--or almost always— 
a religious, and mostly a ritual colouring: it 1s to 
cover (metaphorically) by a yift, ollering, or rite, 
or (if God be the subject) to treat as covered; the 
ideas associated with the word are thus to make 
(or treat) as harmless, non-existent, or inoperative, 
to annul (so far as God’s notice or regard is con- 
céTmnedy, to withdraw from God’s sight, with the 
attached ideas of reinstating in His favour, free- 
ing from sin, and restoring to holiness,—especially 
(but not exclusively), when the subject ia a liiinan 
agent, by the apecies of sacrifice called. the ‘sin- 
offering.’ Itis a stronger, more significant syno- 
nym of xyn to ‘un-sin,’ and ww» to ‘purify’ or 
‘cleanse.’ ‘There appears to be no one English word 
which combines, or suggests, ideas such as these. 
Even to ‘make propitiation’ accentuates some- 
what unduly a particular side, or aspect, of what 
is involved in Kipper (cf. § 1 end); though the fact 
that the ideas just indicated were associated with 
the word in conjunction with a rite, would point 
rather naturally in the direction of such a mean- 
ing, which the nearly habitual rendering of the 
LXX, (ét):Adexouat, shows was felt to attach to 
the word in the 3rd cent. B.c. Nevertheless, 
esp. in view of the LXX, and NT Dacyés, this is 
on the whole the best rendering of Aipper in its 
ritual sense, the cases grouped under §§ 8, 9 being 
represented, for consistency, by deal propitiously 

* See, however, Ly 62-7 1990-22, Nu 646, 
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with, or be propitious to, Whether, in actual 
usage, there was any consciousness of the primary 
sense, to ‘cover,’ is extremely doubtful: in all 
robability, kipper was felt to express only the 
denual ideas which have been indicated (cf. 
Schmoller, 283 f.). 

16. To return briefly, before concluding, to the 
use of the term in the NT. The death of Christ 
is represented in the N’'T under ¢Aree main aspects: 
ne a NUTpov, ransoming from the power of sin and 
spiritual death (sce REDEEMER) ; as @& Karadd\ay?, 
setting ‘at one,’ or reconciling, God and man, and 
bringing to an end the alienation between them ; 
and as a propitiation, breaking down the barrier 
which sin interposes between God and man, and 
enabling God to enter again into fellowship with 
him, “Prcuiiition > is in the OT attached especi- 
ally to the sin-offering, and to the sacrifice of the 
blood (or life); and Christ, by the giving up of His 
sinless life, annuls the power of sin to separate 
between God and the believer, by a sacrifice an- 
alogous to those offered by the Jewish priests, but 
infinitely more eflicncious (sce, further, A'TONE- 
MENT, MEDIATION, KECONCILIATION). 

17. It remains only to notice briefly the different 
view of happér which is developed by Ritschl, 
Ltechtfertigung wu. Verschnung?, i. 70-80 (on 
kopher), 184-210. Kapper, Ritschl argues (p. 
198 f.), is attributed to ald offerings, but for- 
riveness (implying the presence of sin) only to 
the sin- an guilt-offering: it is thus a false 
generalization to euDigs that its purpose is the 
removal of sin; and this conclusion is confirmed 
by the fact that there are many cases of purely 
physical uncleanness for which, nevertheless, a sin- 
offering involving it is prescribed. In fact, kapper 
has essentially (j. 203) no relation to sin; the 
‘covering’ of persons, spoken of in the priestly 
law, does not mean the covering of their guilt, 
but their protection, in order, viz., that—in accord- 
ance with the principle that ‘no man can see me 
and live’ (Ex 33°9 ; a Gn 328%, Ix 197! 2019 De 5%, 
J 6% 48 13", fs 6°)—they may be able to appear 
before God without risk of their lives; the neces- 
sity of such ‘protection’ depends, however, not 
upon muiun’s sinfulness, but upon his ‘creatureli- 
ness’; he needs it, not as sinful, but only as 
created, and finite. Sin is not the ground of the 
kappard, but merely (in the sin- and guilt. 
offering) its occasion. It follows that, upon 
Ritschl’s view, Aipper ought not to be translated 
‘make propitiation’ (or ‘atonement’) at all: 
accordingly, he condemns (p. 199f.) the render- 
ing ‘siihnen’ as introducing ‘only confusion,’ 
and considers (p. 186) that the LXX, in rendering 
(€E)tAdoxouar, substituted for the Heb. a Greek word 
which was not really its equivalent. 

This theory is controverted at leneth by both 
Rielhim Lost pp. 37f., 46-8, 51 f., 57-9, 72-81, 83-6, 
but also elyewhere) and Schmoller (pp. 266-9, 27-4- 
81); cf. also Schmidt, P&H? xvi. 365 f.: and in 
spite of the ability with which Ritschl writes, it 
is posse not to think that it is a one-sided 
one, depending in some parts upon a combination 
vf elements which are not combined together in 
the OT, and in others emphasizing features and 
principles which do not eae in the legislation as 
a Whole, possess the prominence and significance 
which ure attached to them. The crucial question 
undoubtedly is, What does the kappdrdé ‘cover’? 
Ritsehl’s view that, as it is predicated of the 
burnt- and peace-ollering, in which there is no 
question of sin, it must cover man’s creatureliness, 
which cannot subsist in God’s presence without 
such ‘protection,’ introduces aon idea which is 
nowhere brought into connexion with sacrifice. 
To approach God (with sacrifice) is by no means 
identical with ‘seeing’ Him (in the sense im- 
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plied in the passages quoted), nor is it ever re- 
resented as endangering life: the principle of 
tx 33° etc. is never referred to in the legislation 
of P; and the cases in which life is represented as 
endangered are connected not with the omission 
of a sucrifice, but with some irreverence or Irregu- 
larity in the discharge of sacred offices, or with 
some other specific act of disrespect towards God 
(Kx Og35. 43 3()20- al Lv R35 191: 6.7.9 1531 162: 18 299, 
Nu 42. 19. 20 1710 198. 23. 32. ef, 15% gv 185). In pref- 
erence therefore to having recourse to an expla- 
nation both artificial in itself and also with so 
little support in the usage of the ritual legisla- 
tion, it seems better to suppose that though the 
burnt-, peace-, and meal-offerings were not offered 
expressly, like the sin- and euilt-offerings, for the 
forgiveness of sin, they nevertheless (in so far as 
kipper is predicated of them) were regarded as 
‘covering, or neutralizing, the offerer’s unworthi- 
ness to appear before God, and so, though in a 
much less lees than the sin- or the guilt-offering, 
us ellecting happdrd in the sense ordinarily attached 
to the word, viz. ‘ propitiation.’* The great rarity 
with which Lappeéris attributed to any but the sin- 
and guilt-offerings, and the fact that, where its 
effects are specified, they are always either the for- 
giveness of sin or the removal of uncleanness, are 
additional arguments in support of the ordinar 
view. It is also to be observed that Ritschl's 
theory implies that Aappér expresses the idea of 
‘protection’ far more iecery and distinetly than 
can be deemed probable: ‘ protection,’ as said above 
(§ 4), may be a secondary and indirect consequence 
of kappér, but it is not at all the primary and im- 
mediate sense of it (not even in Dt 32%; Hitachi, p. 
72f.). Thefact that Aupper is used with reference to 
the removal of physical uncleanness proves, not that 
it stands in no talehon to sin (for xen, to § free from 
sin,’ is used in exactly the same connexions, § 12), 
but that the Hebrews understood the term ‘sin’ 
in a wider sense than we do, and included in it 
material, as well as moral, detilements. 


LiIrERATURE.—The two very full discussions that have been re- 
ferred to, Riehm, Der Begrif der Suhne tn AT, 1877 (reprinted 
from SK, 1877, pp. 7-92: see also his AV’ Theol, 130-147), and 
Schinoller, SK, 1891, Heft 2, pp. 205-288 ; Schultz, OT Theol, i. 
307-400, and Amer. Journ. of Theol, iv. (1900), 286-91, 801-4, 
309-13; Dillm. on Ly 420; Wellh, Compos.2 885f.; Smend, AT 
Rel.-gesch, 821; Nowack, Ares, ii, 220; A. 3. Davidson, ‘‘ Atone” 
in Extra-ritual Literature,’ Bxzpos., Aug. 1899, p. 92 ff. Schultz's 
view of the ritual sense of kipper approximates to that of 
Ritsch], thourh he rejects the idea that an ethical motive is 
never iRyolved in it; he would render the term by ‘consecrate’ 
(weihen); man is by nature weak, and consequently (physically 
and morally) unworthy to draw nigh unto God: the priest, by 
the ‘covering’ rite, draws a veil over the creaturely unworthi- 
ness of the offerer,—and also, if the case requires it, over his 
sin; the ‘consecration’ (Weihung), thus provided for him, is, 
as it were, a ‘wedding-garment,’ enabling him to draw near 
to the high and holy God without danger. 


S. R. DRIVER. 


PROSELYTE (rpooyduros, from mpocépxecOat : Jit. 
‘advena,’ t.e. visitor, new comer).t 

i. The term ‘proselyte.’—mpoondvros is the usual 
LXX rendering of 12 [see GER],} t¢é., originally, 


“The use of the term oinm’3 5°9 ‘savour of tranquillizing or 
contentment,’ of the burnt-, as of the meal- and peace-offerings 
(Lv 19 17 23.18 39 al.), also implies something of the nature of a 
propitiation (ef. Gn 8206), 

{ The etymology is suggested in such expressions ag jay 34 ri¢ 
wpogialy xpos vas tooryAvTes Ex 1244 (Lv 1083, Nu Ql); 6 rporeAGay 
TporryaAurog iv yy EX 1249; though more often in such phrases as 
olDiIna [Way AYN] 729 7309 other participles are uscd, viz. 
wporxuptvog (Lav 1629 178.10. 12.13, Ni 1615.16. 26. 29 1910, Jog 209), 
wporytvoevos (Lv 18%, cf. Nu 1514), yeyarnpetvos (Lv 20%), tpeomop- 
woesvos (LY 1994); once only apornautecorrig (Ezk 147 (Aq. Ps 55 
1205}), while Ezk 4722 gives cos sxpormAuros ros vapoxodow iv 
ow vay, This last is like the rendering of ‘the gér who is in 
thy gates’ in Ex 2010, Dt 514 6 wpooyAuro¢g o ra poixay ev wos, 

$7 is eleven times translated wapaxos (Gn 1513 234, Ex 2238 
19%, Dt 1421 237. (4), 2K 113, 1 Ch 2915, Py 88 (39)12, 118 (119) 19, 
Jer 148; cf. Pa 104 (105)12 33); twice yeapas (Ex 121", Is 141); 
once fives (Job 3182), Job 1915 hag yeivoves for O'9). wporvaures 
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one who takes up his residence in a foreign land, 
and so puts himself under the protection of a 
foreign people, as 4 client ; arGicalacly a foreigner 
thus residing in Palestine.* Theclassical equivalent 
is Erndus or éryndtrns (advenn); but the technical 
name of such a foreign resident was péroixos 
(tncola), to which LXX mwdporxos [uérotxos oceurs Jer 
208 only) corresponds. In NT (Mt 23%, Ac]?! 6° 
13) weoo}duros is commonly understood to mean a 
foreign convert to the Jewish religion, a proselyte in 
our sense of the word.t It seems to have lost all con- 
nexion with residence in Palestine, for the prose- 
lytes referred to in Ac 2” 13% live in foreign lands. 

When did the word lose the local (political) and 
gain this final technical (religious) sense? Its 
meaning in the LXX is somewhat disputed. 
Geiger (Urschrift, p. 353 ff.) maintains that it is 
there strictly equivalent to gér in its original 
sense, while W. C. Allen (Expositor, 1894, x. 267- 
275) argues that the LXX uses the word eon- 
sistontly in the final sense of proselyte. ‘This wide 
divergence of view is possible because the Hebrew 
word gér itself hecomes almost equivalent to prose- 
lyte in P.t The ideal of Judaism is that there 
shall be no uncircumcised alien in the Holy Land. 
But it cannot be proved that rpoo/\uros connects 


| 


later technical meaning. No difference of usage 
appears between early and late parts of the LXX. 
The word occurs in the Apocryphal books only 
in To 18 & (from Dt 14% 26!*). The absence of a 
common technical use of the word seems to be 
indicated by the fact that it is not used of un- 
mistakable proselytes, from Ruth to Achior (Jth 
}4!°), or in the frequent expressions of hope for the 
conversion of the heathen. 

Philo* understands the LXX mpooyduros in the 
sense of ‘convert.’ ‘Chose who have changed to 
the better order Moses calls mpoo/Avra, because 
they have come to a new and God-pleasing consti- 
(ution (d7d Tod mpoceAnAviévat Kaw xat proddw 
modtrelg, de Monarch, i. 7). But he prefers the 
word érndus (érndUrns, ém)dvros), often, as in this 
passage, substituting it for the other in the course 
of his discussion (so also in de Vict. Off. 10, Ques. 
in Ex 22", de Cher, 31, 33. 34), more often still 
using it throughout (de Septenario 14, de Creat, 
Prin, 6, de Caritate 12, de Penit. 2, de Execrat, 
6). Bertholet (p. 288) is surely mistaken in saying 
that frndvs has a wider meaning than rpooA\uros, 
for the distinction in Quest. in Ex 22” between 
érhrvdes of place (xwpas), and those of laws and 
customs (vouluwy kal é0Gv), is made solely in order to 


itself consistently with these OT approaches of | explain the two uses of the word mpoo#dvros in Ex 


gér to its final (Mishnic) sense. 
mdpoxos stands for gér in several passages where 
the sense ‘ proselyte’ would be especially inappro- 
priate, as where Israel, or an Israelite, is called 
a gér in a foreign land (Gn 15%, Dt 237, Gn 2384, 
Ex 2 183), or in God’s land (Ps 39"? 11919, 1 Ch 
29!5), where God is Himself a gér (Jer 148), or 
where the law for the gér differs from that for the 
home-born (Dt 142 contra Lv 17), But on the 
other hand no very obvious reason for the render- 
ing exists in 28 1%; and—what is more important 
—Israelites are elsewhere called mpooyduro in 
Egypt (Ex 227! 23°, Lv 19%, Dt 10"), or in God’s 
land (Lv 2575); the word is closcly parallel to 
mapoixos (Ly 25%: %) ; circumcision is specially re- 
quired of a wpoo%)\vres before he can eat the Pass- 
over (Ix 12%); and in two passages where a 
proselyte proper is meant, the Aramaic word 
yeuwpas 18 used (Ex 129, Is 141).§ 
_ Itis certain that the LXX wpoajduros, even if he 
is often a circumcised convert, remains always a 
foreign resident in Palestine. Of an application of 
the word to a convert to Judaism who still resides 
in a foreign land there is no trace.|| ‘This distin- 
guishes the LXX use from that of the NT. In 
an interesting mistranslation of Is 54% LXX reads, 
‘Behold, proselytes will come to thee through me, 
and will sojourn with thee, and will flee to thee for 
refuge.’7% The religious sense blends with the 
local, but does not displace it. It is therefore 
impossible to make the word simply equivalent to 
* convert.’ The tendency of the LAX to translate 
gér by wpoc}\vros is stronger than its sense of this 
never translates any other root, but ig found without Hebrew 
uivalent in Lv 178, Dt 10!8e 1218; Is 5415 gives an interesting 
mistranslation. ‘ErsAures occurs only in Job 2026, 

* 6 wpornduree is distinguished on the one side from the native 
Israelite (6 airoxbav, 6 iyxepios, of viol Baesias and on the other 
from the foreigner (6 &AAcrpics, 6 &AAcyHGs). The distinction 
from 4 #épo:xes is leas clear, and does not perfectly correspond 
to that between gér and toshab. 

t So Theodoret: wpoonAtrous 31 ixckaouw sols in ray iOvaiy wpoe- 
ldvreeg nal Thy vouixyy wodituay aowalouivorg ; and Suidas: of & 
trav wportAmrAvbores mai xara voev wobnearrig worsricselas, 

t See, ¢.9., Lv 17-19 (11), Nu 15(P). The prinoiple is, one law 
for home-born and gértm, Ex 1249, Nu 914 1515. 16. 29. 30, 

$ So Schiirer, GJ V8 iii. 125f.; Bertholet, Die Stellung der 
Teraeliten u. d. Juden eu den Fremden, 1806, p. 260 ff. The 
word yuspar ig used by Justin (Dial. c. Tryph. c. 122 [ynépac}) 
and Julius Afri. (ad Aristidem) of proselytes; but Philo read it 
in Ex 222 (LXX wépoixes) of Moses in Midian (de Confus. Ling. 
17), hence it also cannot have been a recognized technical 
title. Does Josephus‘mistake it for the name of a town? (6 [rev] 


Tidpa Zines, BJ i. xix. 2, etc.). 
{| é» a ae tuey Lv 1083, Nu ay 1524, iv Sueity Ex 120 eto. 


F [300 sperhduees wpersritiverral ees, etc. 
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It is true that | 22”), and the argument would be wholly without 


force if the two words were not synonymous, 
Philo allows the possibility of the local mean- 
ing of mpoondvros (érndvs) in order to explain its 
pplication, figuratively, to Israel in Egypt. The 
literal word in this connexion was péroixos or Eévos 
(de Vita Mos. i. 7, de Carit. 13. 14). Compare his 
interpretation of Lv 25% (de Cher. 31-34): the wise 
man is but an €rnAus and mdpoxos in the world ; 
Giod is the only citizen, and on the contrary the 
foolish man is altogether a fugitive. 

Philo’s preference for the word érydvus prevents 
us from supposing that the word mrpooydutos was 
current in his circle, though it hardly warrants 
the opinion that émrydus was the current technical 
name of the Greek converts to Judaism of whom 
he speaks. It was probably simply the more 
vuatural word by which to convey the sense of the 
LXX to his readers. In Philo, then, the religious 
interprets and practically displaces the local use 
of the word, but a common technical use of it, 
such as the NT seems to presuppose, he docs not 
reveal. 

Josephus often refers to actual prosclytes,+ but 
without using the name; and he not infrequently 
wllnudes to O'T passages in which the gér is com- 
mended to charity,£ but cites them only as pro- 
viding for the poor, or for the foreigner (géves, 
advAAbpuAos, adddAoTPLdxwpos), Are wo to infer that 
Philo knew, as Josephus did not, a elass of Greek 
converts to Judaism to whom the humane in- 
junctions of the law app ded, who had lost their 
natural friends and he Lene for the sake of re- 
ligion, and were especially needy and deserving of 
friendly consideration on the part of Jews? 

ii. Words and phrases descriptive of proselytes.— 
Instead of o fixed technical word for foreign con- 
verts to the Jewish religion, the Old Testament 
and Jewish literature give various descriptive 
phrases, some of which may well be gathered 
together here, since they contain in themselves 
an interpretation of Jewish proselytism. The 
proselyte is a gér who is circumcised (Ex 12®), 
or who joins himself to the house of Jacob (Is 14) ; 
he is one who enters into the assembly of Jahweh 
(Dt 238 ‘in the third generation,’ cf. v.*); he is 


* See Bertholet, 2.¢, pp. 285-289. 
t e.g. Helena, Izates, and Monobazus (Ant. xx. ji.-iv.); Fulvin 
ae XVM. ili. 6); ef. o. Ap. ii. 11, 20, 87, And. xu. ix. 1, xi. 8; 
11, xx. 2, vii. iif. 8, ete. 
e.g. Ant. mm, xii. 3 (Lv 256), rv. vill. 21 (Dt 244, Ly 190 10), 
, 22 (Dt 1428. 29 2613), vill. 88 (Dt 2414 15), 
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and mingled with the seed of the people which 
had separated itself’ (42°). 

Much uncertainty must be acknowledged regard- 
ing the use of the phrase the ‘devout’ or ‘ God- 
Searers’ ("7 *x, ol PoBovmevac rov Oedv [kiprov], ol 
ceBopevar r. 6.) as the technical name either for 
proselytes in gencral or for a certain class of prose- 

ytes. In Judaism (after Dt 6% 1% 24 191%, Ly 
19}4. 82 9517 etc.) it became so far a standing plirase 
for Israelites, or the true Israclites, themselves, 
that it would seem inappropriate as a distinctive 
designation of converts, or half converts, from 
heathenism (see Ps 154 22%: 3 9512.16 3119 60S etc., 


a foreigner [79373, 5 d\doyevris] who has ‘joined 
himself to J”* to minister to him, and to love the 
name of J”, to be his servant—every one who so 
keeps the Sabbath as not to profane it, and who 
Jays hold on my covenant’ (Is 56*°); he is a 
nokhri (tévos) who ‘comes to take refuge under 
the wings of J”’ (Ru 2! 13, cf. !°; see also Apoc. 
Bar 41‘). Only in Est 8"? are converts ere of 
as those who ‘become Jews’ [amns, LAX wepie- 
réuvovro xal fovidiyov]. Achior (Jth 141°) believed 
in God, was circumcised, and added to the house 
of Israel (xposeréOy pds, a8 Is 14'). See also the 
forms of expression In such passages as Is 274, 


Jer 3!7 47 126 (ef, Is 45% 65'4),¢ Zeph 3%, Is 444, 
1K 82-3) Ru 1! Zec 870-28 97 14'6-49) Tg 1918-5 To 
1487, A convert could be described as one who 
turned to J”, swore by the name of J”, prayed to 
Him, sought and kept His law, especial] the 
Sabbath and the prohibition of eating Blood. 
Circumcision could not be omitted by one who 
would join himself to Israel. Almost without 
exception (but see Zeph 2", Is 1978**) the supposi- 
tion is that converts will live in Israel’s land.+ 
They are circumcised gérim. 

Philo regards proselytes as those who leave 
poy eela and adopt the worship of one God. 
le describes them as changing to the better order, 
as migrating to piety, journeying toa good colony, 
deserting to God or to the truth, wandering to 
truth and to the hononring of the One who is 
worthy of honour, as fugitives to God, and sup- 
pliants, as those who change to the constitution 
(wokcvela) of the Jews. The mind of a proselyte 
(Ix 23°) is alienation (4\Aorplwots) from polytheism 
and familiarity (olxelwois) with the worship of the 
Qne and Father of all.g Having come to the 
worship of the true God they come to possess all 
virtues, wisdom, temperance, modesty, ete. (de 
Punt, 2), they will have a secure place in heaven, 
and meanwhile are to be especially cared for, 
since they huve cnt themselves off from their 
natural relationships, and since the God-pleasing 
conduct (OeogrdAes FGos) shonld be a greater ground 
of friendship than anything else (de Carit. 12; 
de Panit. 1). 

Josephus describes the proselyte as one who 
changes his life to the customs (¢07) of the Jews 
(Ant. XX. il. 1); who is carried over to their laws 
(véuous), or is taught to worship God as the Jews 
do (rdv dedy céBew ws lovdalocs marprov tv, XX. ii. 3); 
who has come to the Jewish laws (voulpots mpoc- 
eAnrvOws rots "Tovdaixots, XVII. iii, 5), or simply 
becomes a Jew (elvat 'lovdaios, XX. ii. 4); one 
whom the Jews have brought over to their re- 
ligious observances, and made in a sense part of 
themselves (BJ vit. iii. 3). All but a few of the 
women of Damascus had been brought under the 
Jewish religious worship (Opycxela)—BJ UW. xx. 2. 
The Idumeans and Iturwans were circumcised, and 
lived according to the laws of the Jews (XUL. ix. 1, 
xi. 2; cf. XIII. xv. 4, XV. vil. 9: ¢, Ap. ii, 11, 29). 
Religion is with Josephus, not indeed simply a 
matter of race, but essentially one of ancestral 
custom and fixed habit of life, and a change of 
religion is a change of custom. 

Apoc. Bar speaks of those ‘who have forsaken 
vanity and fled for refuge bencath thy wings,’ in 
contrast to those who have ‘withdrawn from thy 
covenant and cast from them the yoke of thy 
law’ (41% *);]} and refers to them again as ‘those 
who before knew not, but afterwards knew life 


* Sce Zeo 211, Est 927. 

¢ Cf. Dt 619 1920, 

t Naaman is hardly an exception, since he can worship J” in 
a foreign land only by taking some of J's land with him 
(2 K 627. 18), 

f See pe lerences above. ' 

0 o contrasts proselytes with apostates (ei ray ita» 

vba awertarvess, de Poentt, Ne : rf 


Mal 3” 42, Sir 27-77 62417 3413-15 otc,, Ps,-Sol 257 316 
4°% etc.).* It is indeed commonly held that in Ps 
115418 1184 135% proselytes are distinguished by 
this title from the Jsraelitish laity and priesthood. t 
But this is not certain. The phrase may be a 
comprehensive and summary one, as it probably is 
in Ps 22%) (so in Three ©, ef, #6, 3 [LXX Dn 
3%. 89-85. 33], Rey 19° (11182), where it is equivalent 
to ‘servants of the Lord’). 2 K 17% 53 does indeed 
suggest that heathen might fear J’ and at the same 
time serve their own gods; but this is perce an 
ironical description of the Samaritan religion. 

It is Acts which seems most clearly to imply a 
technical use of the phrase. LeBduevoe or PoBoriuevor, 
with or without rdv dedv, is commonly regarded as 
designating such non-Jews as held to the Jewish 
synagogue worship and observed the most elemen- 
tary Jewish laws of food and purity and Sabbath 
observance, without entering by circumcision into 
the Jewish community. Such a class, distinct 
from Jews on the one side and from casual travellers 
to Jerusalem on the other, Josephus once mentiong 
as contributing to the wealth of the temple (Ané. 
XIV. vil. 2, ceSduevor rdv Oedv).t Yet the references 
to them here and in Acts are indefinite cnough, 
so that Bertholet (pp. 328-334) can argue that 
they are nothing but circwncised proselytes, while 
on the other hand O. Holtzinmann (NZ Zeitgesch. 
p. 185) declares that mpooyAuros is the technical 
name of (uncircumcised) PdoSotuero. They are 
distinguished from Israelites (Ac 138), children 
of Abraham’s race (13°), the Jews (13" 17)7), and 
these two classes toycther composed the synagogue 
nudiences at Antioch of Pisidia and at Athens, 
The ‘God-fearers’ seem to be identified with prose- 
lytes in 13%, for ol ceBduevoe mpoorAura can hardly 
he different from ol ¢oBotwevor tov Oedv of vv. '® 2, 
Schiirer himself recognized the identilication in 
Riehin’s andworterbuch * (1894), art. § Proselyten,’ 
but denies it again in the 3rd ed. of hisG/JV (1898) 
iit, p. 124ff, where he argues against Bertholet 
that proselytes proper are included in the first 
category, that of Jews or Israelites, This might 
indeed be used in common speech to include all 
the eircumcised, whether of Jewish birth or not, 
but the phrase ‘children of the race of Abraham’ 
(v.2°) seems more explicit. But, on the contrary, 
‘the devout Greeks’ of Thessalonica (174) were 
hardly a different class from the ‘Greeks’ whom 
St. Paul found in the synagogues at Iconium (14!) 
and Corinth (184). St. Paul carries out his threat 
to leave the Jews and go to the Gentiles by going 
to the house of Titius Justus, one of the ceSduevor 
(18"), who conld therefore hardly have been circum- 
cised, As to Lydia. (16) and ‘the devout women’ 
of Antioch (13°), we cunnot determine the derree 
of their connexion with Judaism; but Cornelius 
is unmistakably an uncircumcised foreigner (d\\6- 
puos, 10%), mith whom a Jew could have no free 
intercourse (11%), Bertholet is obliged to say that 

* See references in Cremor's Worterbuch, 8. go8iw. 

t Bertholet (p. 181f.), Baethgen (Die Psalmen) on P1151); 
Wellhausen (Pdi. This interpretation goes back to Theodoret, 
Ibn Ezra, Rashi. 


_} These are ‘the Greeks who honour our customs’ (Ant. mt 
viii. 9); those who have a ‘zeal for our religion’ (c. Ap. ii. 29). 
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the phrase pofovmevos roy Gedy (107 27) is nut used of 
him in its technical sense. It is true that its use 
here, in connexion with other descriptive words, 
and especially in v.8 (‘he that fears him and works 
righteousness’), does not suyyest the technical 
name of a definite class of men. But surely 
Cornelius would have been found in the synagogue 
on the Sabbath (see 107 4%), and he is not to be 
distinguished from the class of foreizners informally 
connected with Judaism, with whom the other 
passages acquaint us. Another such is the cen- 
turion who loved the Jewish nation and built 
them a synagogue (Lk 7**); and another, the 
eunuch who came to Jerusalem to worship (Ac 
877%), but who could not, if he would, enter into 
the assembly of the Lord (Dt 23'); others are 
mentioned in Jn 12”, 

Bertholet is probably right in insisting that 
there was only one sort of convert, the cireum- 
cised foreigner, who undertook to fulfil the whole 
law (Gal 5%). He recognizes, too (pp. 298-300, 334), 
the undoubted fact that Cornelius was a repre- 
sentative of a large class of Greeks who were 
attracted by certain beliefs of Judaism, and adopted 
certain of its customs, were recognized by Jews as 
religious and virtuous men, but did not cross the 
strict line which still separated Jew from Gentile. 
But it seems probable that he is mistaken in com- 
bating the common view that such Greeks were 
called ‘God-fearers.’ It is true that, in the absence 
of evidence of the common use of the word 
‘proselyte’ itself, we might be tempted to find in 
6 Pofovmevos an earlier technical name for the 
prosely le proper, as Cremer seems to do* on the 

asis of 2Ch 5*LXX. But for this the evidence 
is too slight. 

The number of foreigners who had come in some 
measure under the Jewish religion was, according 
to Josephus (Ané XIV. vil. 2; ce. Ap. ii. 29) and 
Philo (Vita Mos. ii. 4), very large.t  Schiirer’s 
careful collection and investigation of the evidence 
of inscriptionst proves that there were Greek 
religious societies in the first centuries after Christ, 
of so-called ‘worshippers of the Most High God,’ 
who got their name and their monotheistic faith 
from the Jews, and yet held to many elements of 
Greek religion. They were a result, in Schiirer’s 
opinion, of Jewish propayanda, but remained part 
Jewish, part Greek, in very varying proportions. 
One who belonged to such a society could well 
have ceBduevos, or metuens, inscribed on his tomb. § 

The ‘God-fearers,’ then, are not proselytes in 
any proper sense, in spite of Ac 13, which, if not 
due to an early textual error, is an indication 
of a somewhat free, untechnical use of mpooydvroe 
itself, such as the LXX would suggest. If the 
latter be allowed here, the question might arise 
whether all the ‘ proselytes’ in 2 were certainly 
circumcised. The question is made the harder by 
the uncertainty whether the phrase applies only 
to the Romans (Zahn) or to all those named in 
vv.* 10 (Holtzmann, etc.), and whether they were 
then permanent residents in Jerusalem (v.5), or 


es to the feast. 

he phrase Proselytes of the Gate has nothing 
whatever to do with the ceSdéuevos rdv Gedy. It is 
simply a late Rabbinical title (after Ex 20%, Dt 5 
etc.) for sojourners in Israel’s land (the original 
gérim). Earlier, in the Mishna, such a person is 
gér téshdb (cf. Lv 25*).|| In distinction from 


© Worterbuch, &@. wperhdrutoes, Gosia. 

a See confirmatory evidence in Bertholet, p. 208ff., and 
tirer. 

t Die Juden im bosporantachen Reiche und dis Genossenscha/y- 
ten der esBépcwe: bedy DLiever ebendaselbst, 1897. 

§ Against Bertholet, p. 8382. 

| The gér and téshad are distinguished in Ex 124. 48, Ly 2547s, 
Nu 8515 etc., but are closely associated (cf. Gn 2384, Lv 2533. 35, 
1 Oh 2915, Ps 8913, and Lv 268. 4), 
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these, the proselyte was called by late Rabbis the 
‘Proselyte of Righteousness,’ while in the Mishna 
he is simply the ‘ gér.’ * 

Although there were among the heathen many 
who were attracted by the monotheism and mor- 
ality of Judaism, and attended the synagogue 
services, yet these were not in our sense srosAlaiteae 
A heathen could become a Jew only by circum. 
cision, hence there was but one order of proselytes 
proper. Lardner had already made the correct 
observation: ‘There was but one sort of proselytes 
among the Jews (the circumcised), and Cornelius 
was not a proselyte but a Gentile.’t But that the 
word mpoo7jAvros was applied exclusively to these in 
NT times is not certain. 

ui. The Duties and Rights of Proselytes, t.e. of 
circumcised foreigners, were ideally the same as 
those of circumcised Jews (Ex 12), Philo gives 
abundant evidence that a Greek became a proselyte 
only by a violent and absolute break with his past 
life and associations.t So Tacitus (fist. v. 5) 
says that proselytes learn to despise the gods, 
cast off the fatherland, and hold parents, children, 
brothers, in contempt. The story of Izates is not 
in conflict with this.§ His first Jewish advisor 
dissuaded him from circumcision, telling him that 
he could worship the deity (rd Ociov céBewv) without 
it. But this only meant that it was better for 
him to remain a heathen and not to become a Jew. 
The second adviser encouraged him to become a 
proselyte. 

If circumcision was the decisive step in the case 
of all male converts, there scems no Jonger room 
for serious question that a bath of purification 
must have followed, even though mle mention 
of such proselyte baptism is not found.|| The law 
(Lv 11-15, Nu 19) prescribed such baths in all 
cases of impurity, and one who came with the 
deep impurity of a heathen life behind him could 
not have entered the Jewish community without 
such cleansing. As long as the temple stood, an 
offering made a third (in case of women a second) 
rite in connexion with the proselyte’s reception. 

According to Dt 23()® full entrance into the 
assembly of the Lord was denied entirely to 
eunuchs (but see Is 565), bastards, Ammonites, 
and Moabites; while admittance was granted to 
children of the third generation in the case of the 
Edomite and the Egyptian. It is not clear how far 
this principle may have been applied in later times, 
or just what restrictions it implied.** Certainly, 
the Passover could be observed after circumcision 
(Ex 12%), 

Various practical limitations of the rights of 
prose: tes (in respect to marriage, etc.) which 
ater Rabbis discuss, abide belong to the in- 
tensified racial feeling which followed the rise of 
Christianity and the fall of Jerusalem. The 
proselyte seems to have been feared rather than 
sought or welcomed by the Judaism of the 
Talmud.tt 

The proselyte would, of course, have needed 
instruction, both before and after his admission to 


* To Schiirer belongs the credit of having corrected current 
misconceptions on this matter. 

+ Works, vol. vi. pp. 522-633, cf. xf. pp. 806-824. Lardner 
also eaw that the distinction of ‘ proselytes of the gate’ and ‘of 
righteousness,’ and the construction of the Noachic commands 
for the former, were recent, 

t De Vict, Offerent. 10, de Creat. Prin. 6, de Carit, 12, ete, 
See other references above. 

g§ Ant. xx. fi. 2-4. 
| Baptism of converts fs not mentioned by Philo or soepe 
but the Mishna presupposes {t, See also Arrian, and Sid, Or. 
iv. 164; Schiirer, HJ it. il, 819-824 (cf. BApriam, IIT. a). 

{ On the meaning of the Heb. mamzér in Dt 238 (3), see Driver, 
ad tloo., and Nestle in Expos. Times, Feb. 1900, bs 235. 

** See Philo, de Carit. 18 end (cf. Ezk 4793 ‘which shall beget 


children among 
. 889-849; Schfirer, HIP rm. il. 884 ff. ; 


ou’). 
tt See Bertholet, p , 
Weber, Die Jildt. heologte (Index, @. ‘ Proselyten'). 
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the Jewish community. One might be tempted to 
lind evidence of early catechetical instruction in 
such passages as Ps 15, 249" 3419-15,* Ty 33/8 ete. 
In Harnack’s opinion we have in Aid. 1'-* 27-57 and 
fragments in chs. 8 and 13, a book of instruction 
for Jewish proselytes called ‘The Two Ways.’ 

With the disappearance of a definite second 
order of ‘ Proselytes of the Gate,’ the aueetion of 
special rules for them falls away for the biblical 
period. The so-called ‘seven commands of the 
children of Noah,’ which the Talmud holds to be 
valid for the gér téshah,+ are a product of legal 
theorizing, and could never have been enforced by 
the Jewish authorities of NT times on the Greeks 
and Romans who lived in Palestine. 

As the ceBdpevor rov Oedv were Gentiles, the Jewish 
authorities would hardly attempt to give detailed 
rules for their life. They would rather accept 
whatever measure of homage Greeks paid to their 
religion as contributing to its glory, and would, 
according to their generosity of Se earn recoy- 
nize and admire moral rectitude and even religious 
reverence amony the heathen. For such recognition 
of ethnic religion and morality the O'T prepared the 
way. t 

The apostolie decree of Ac 15°, cof, vv.1% 2 2125, 
no doubt prohibits some of the heathen practices 
which were most offensive to Jews,§ but cannot be 
identified with any known or probable Jewish rules 
for the ocefdpevo. Tt was only Christians who 
had to face the problem of providing a modus 
vivends between Jews and Gentiles. That Jews 
did not eat with even the best of the ceBduevor the 
story of Cornelius is striking proof. The Jewish 
eustoms which the veSduevoe seem chiefly to have 
observed were the Sabbath, the kindling of lights 
(before Sabbath, so as not to violate Ex 35%), the 
fasts, certain food laws, contributions to the 
temple,l| charity to the poor, and other moral 
virtues. 

iv. The History of Jewish Proselytism cannot 
even be sketched within the limits of this article. ** 
Although the prophets furnished the universal 
faith which must underlie missionary effort; and 
though Judaism cherished the hope ‘Wat J” would 
be recognized hy all nations, yet it is only among 
the Jews of the Greek Dispersion that anything 
like a propaganda can be found. According to the 
ruling view, which Pharisaism represented, the 
conversion of the heathen was to be accomplished 
by God rather than by man. It belonged to 
exchiatology. The Book of Jonah uncovers and 
rebukes the deep-seated reluctance of Judaism to 
go to the heathen with a message for their salva- 
tion, In the Dispersion outward and inward 
conditions favoured a more open and generous 
attitude. Jews could not but be influenced by the 
breadth of Greek thought, and Greeks were drawn 
by the mere spectacle of a people who held a 
monotheistic faith and led a moral life. The 
Hellenistic. Jewish literature was no doubt in part 
aimed at heathen readers, and meant to persuade 
them of the falsity of polytheism and idolatry, 
and the truth of the saeiee books, the laws, and 
the doctrines of Judaism.tt The synagogues were 


* Note 13, and soe Bertholet, p. 193. 

t Aboda Zara 64) ; Schurer, 7/./ P 1. ii. p. 818f. These were 
(1) Judgments (obedience to them); and prohibition of (2) blas- 
phemy, (3) idolatry, (4) unchastity, (5) murder, (6) stealing, 
(7) eating blood, 

te. Melchizedek, Job, Ps 88. 89, cf. 1 K 611 (481), Mal 10), 
I's 654, Bk. of Jonah. 8o also the account of creation (Gn 1268, 
In 425, cf. St. Paul’s use of it in Ac 1724), and such hopes as 
Zee 1.10 149, J] 228 32, Tg 257.8, Pg 478. 9 29777. 23, 

$ See Ly 1710-1839, Ezk 3325.26, Zeo 97 eto. 

h Cf, Gal 210, Ac 2417, Ro 16254, 1 Co 161-8 eto, 

q Philo, Vita Mos. fi. 4; Jos. Ant. xiv. vii. 2, ¢. Ap. ii. 39. 

"* See Bertholet, do. Lohr, Der Misatonagedanke im Alten 
Test. 1806; Siegfried, ‘Prophetische Missionsgedanken und 
judische Missionsbestrebungen,' in JaArb. Prot. Theol. 1890. 

#f See Schurer, WJ P i. ili. 248 ff. 
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open to foreigners, and were the most effective 
agency in the propagation of Judaism (cf. Ac 154 
fulfilling v.17). hether the temple at Leontopolis 
had a similar effect it is hard to say (ef. Is 19}: 2), 

It is extremely diflicult to measure the results 
of such efforts. The number of those who were 
more or less influenced by Judaism was no doubt 
very great. The number of circuincised proselytes 
may have been relatively small, but, on the other 
hand, it may have helped to fill out the great 
multitude of Jews who were to be found in Egypt, 
Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy. 

In Palestinian Judaism it is hard to find evi- 
dence in the time of Christ of that zeal of which 
Mt 23! speaks. There is evidence of large acces- 
sions to the Jewish community during the latter 
part of the Persian and the beginning of the Greek 
perere a result perhaps of the impulses of which 

s 401f, Ruth, Jonah, and such Psalms as 22. 47. 
65-67. 83 are expressions, which the work of Ezra 
and Nehemiah only temporarily repressed. ‘The 
use of Aramaic, the language of neighbouring 
peoples, is a fact worthy of consideration in this 
connexion. <A reaction and a closing of doors 
came with the reign of Antiochus Iv. and the rise 
of the Pharisaic party. 

The Maccabeean princes revived the old method 
of proselytizing by force. So John Hyrcanus, 
having conquered Idumma, permitted the inhabit- 
ants to remain in the land if they would be 
circumcised and adopt the laws and customs of 
the Jews.t The similar forcible conversion of 
the Itureans by Aristobulust is regarded by 
Schiirer § as referring to Galilee. At the besin- 
ning of the Maccabman wars this had still been 
a heathen country, with a few scattered communi- 
ties of Jews in it, who could be transferred bodily 
to Judea (1 Mac 5°5*), The earliest references to 
these Jewish converts in Galilee are found in 
2 Ch 30! 4 (cf, 133, 2 Ch 15%).| ‘It is hardly to 
be doubted that the proper Judaizing of Galilee 
is essentially the work of Aristobulus I.’ (B.C. 
105-104). e strong Jewish community in Rome 
is lausibly traced to Numenius and his embassy 
(1 Mac 144 1518-), 4 

But of a proselytizing work by Pharisees their 
literature gives us little information. The story 
of Helena and Izates remains isolated. Saul may 
be cited as a Pharisee who was zealous for the 
extension of his religion, but his effort was not 
to make converts from heathenism, but to pre- 
vent Christians from converting Jews. St. Paul’s 
Jewish - Christian adversaries were proselytizers 
(Gal 1610 3! 63-42 etc.), and perhaps reveal the 
quality in Pharisaism which Mt 23" condemns. 

The Pharisaic ideal remained one of separation. 
Such niche anda as they attempted seems to have 
aimed at the realization of the hope that no un- 
circumcised alien should render Israel and its land 
and temple unclean.** It does not reflect the sur- 
pee gz generosity of Dt 237: 8, Is 19'8-*5, Zec 97 toward 

srael’s traditional foes.tf The expectation of a 
future missionary era (Enoch 91° 7) is rare. Prosely- 
tism was a sort of conquest or subjugation, for the 
benefit of the conquerors, not of the conquered,tt 


* See Wellhausen, Jer. und “iid. Geschichte, p. 160 (3rd ed. 
p. 199 ff.). 

t Ant. xin. ix. 1, ef. xv. vil. 9. 

3 Ant. xu. xi. 3, xv. 4 

§ HJ P 1, i. 203f., Index, p. 91; GJV8 fi. 6-7; followed by 
Wellhausen, Bertholet, etc. 

i The Book of Judith also indicates isolated Jewish towns 
amid heathen surroundings. 

q Schurer, HJ P 1. i. p. 266 ff. ; Bertholet, p. 227 ff. 

** Soe Exzk 449, [g 621 558, Nah 115, Zee 1421, JI 317, Pg.-Sol 1730, 
cf. Rev 2127 Qv15, 

tt It is very difficult to determine the historical conditions 
that produced these exceptional utterances, 

3} The Jewa were always ready to say to those whose help 
they needed, ‘Come with us, and we will do you good.’ See 
Nu 1029-32 (JE), 
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and it is fair to say that the Jewish proselyte did 
not form a link between the Jews and the Gentiles, 
but emphasized and widened the difference. Nor 
did the proselyte prepare the way for Christianity. 
He may well have been the worst of St. Paul’s 
enemies, while the oceSduevos, who did not count 
as a Jew at all, was the first of his converts. 
Josephus gives an interesting illustration of the 
truth that it was the narrow Jews who insisted 
on proselytism, while his own more liberal temper 
was satisfied that every one should worship God 
according to his preference.* Only a few could 
recognize that the worship of one God and the prac- 
tice of righteousness (Ac 10) were more important 
than the observance of legal rites, beginning with 
circumcision, which were essentially tribal in 
character. In the common Jewish judgment these 
Greeks were dogs who ate the crumbs that fell 
from their masters’ table, and only a propiet 
could see in them a greater faith than Israel's. 
But in reality the best influence of Judaism is to 
be found in that large class of heathen to whom 
it taught the worship of one God and the pursuit 
of virtue, and not in the class of actual converts. 
LITERATURR.—Bertholet, Die Stellung der Israeliten und der 
Juden zu den Fremden (1896); Schurer, H/JP 1, ii. pp. 291- 
327, ch. p. 219ff., iii, 270-320 (cf. GJV 3 § 81); Allen, ‘On the 
Meaning of rporyAuros in the Septuagint’ (A xpositor, 1894, pp. 
264-276); A. B. Davidson, ‘They that Fear the Lord,’ in /zpor. 
Timer, iii. (1892), 491 8.; J. Strausa, ‘Table-Fellowship of Jew 
and Gentile,’ in Aapos, Times, iv. (1893), 3807 ff. On later Rab- 
binical views see Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten, Die Agada 
der patastinenatachen Aimorder (Index, & ‘Proselyten’); Weber, 
Die Jidische Theologie (index, a. ‘Proselyten’); Hamburger, 
Keal-Eincy, (art. ‘ Proselyt’). IF, CGC. PORTER. 


PROYVE.—There are several Heb. and Gr. verbs 
translated ‘prove’ in AV, but they fall into two 
classes, according as the Eng. word means (1) to 
test, put to the proof; or (2) to bring forward 
proof, demonstrate. The first is the more primi- 
tive meaning, as well in the Lat. probare and the 
Fr. prover as in the Eng. ‘prove.’ It has now 
gone out of use, but in AV it is rather more fre- 
quent than the second meaning. A familiar ex- 
ample is Mal 3 ‘Prove me now herewith, saith 
the Lord of Hosts, if [ will not open you the 
windows of heaven, and pour you out a blessing,’ 
Cf. Udall, Hrasmus’ Paraphrase, i. 67, ‘Jesus 
thought good to prove how much his scholars had 
pons by hearing so muche communicacion, and 

y seeing so many miracles . . . therefore he de- 
mandeth of them, saying, Whom doe men talke 
that the sone of man is?” and p. 103, ‘ Pilate per- 
ceyvyng that though he proved all wayces and 
meanes yet he prevayled nothyng. . . he assoyled 
Jesus before that he condemned hym,.’ ‘This, as 
Skeat remarks, is the meaning of ‘prove’ in the 
proverb, ‘The exeopuon roves the rule’=Lat. 
exceptio probat reguiam; the idea that an el 
tion demonstrates a rule is, as he says, plainly 
absurd. See also Driver, Parallel Psalter, 452 f. 

J. HASTINGS. 

PROVERB. — i. Zhe connotation of the term 
‘Proverb.’ The proverb is a familiar phenomenon, 
but when the question is put, What is its place in 
the system of devices that enter into the EG 
ment of language, a correct reply will hardly be 
found in the literature dealing with the use of 
proverbs. An attempt will be made in the present 
article to furnish a satisfactory answer. We assign 
the proverb to the category of synecdochical ex- 
pressions, regarding it asa species of the totum 
pro parte. ‘Ihe proverb is a general proposition, 
which throws its light upon a number of single 
instances. This is confirmed by the biblical usage 
in two ways—(a) It happens more than once in 

* Vita, 23, 31, and cf. Ant. tv. viii. 10, x. xi. 7, xv’ 


: 1. vi. 8, 
0 Ap. ii. 83, 40; Philo, de Monarch. i. 7 (cf. Jer 21 1918-15, 
Mic 45), 
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the OT that one and the same sentence is in one 
passage put into the mouth of the general subject 
‘they’ (Germ. man, Fr. on), and in another is 
called a ‘proverb.’ In 1S 19% we read, ‘ Where- 
fore they say, Is Saul also among the prophets?’ 
whereas in the parallel passage (10) we find, 
‘Therefore it became a mashil, ie Saul also among 
the prophets’? Again, in Jer 31” we read, ‘In 
those days they shall say no more, The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge,’ but in Ezk 18? we find in place of 
this, ‘What mean ye, that ye use this mdshal in 
the land of Israel, The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge?’ 
(6) But even the meaning of mdashal uppears to the 
present writer. to show that the sayings to which 
this designation is applied were general proposi- 
tions. For in art. PARABLE (IN OT) we consider we 
have proved that the original sense of mdshal was 
‘likeness’ or ‘identity,’ and as the usual form of an 
identification is the combination of subject and pre- 
dicate, mashal became an expression for a judgment 
in general. What, then, is the Hebrew mashad but 
a general proposition? In this way we may ex- 
plain the use of mdshdl also for an authoritative 
utterance in Nu 237-18 245.15. 20% 33) Job 271 291, 
From this point mdshd/ could readily attain to the 
meaning ‘proverb,’ which it possesses also, ¢.g., in 
the recently-discovered Heb. text of Sir 47!"*, where 


we read ben, Syr. Aso, Gr. wapowular, Vetus 
(= Vulgate) Latina proverbia. 

ii. Zhe general proposition and the proverb in 
the narrower sense in their mutual relations.— 
These two belong to the same category, and the 
border-line between them cannot always be sharply 
drawn; but the essential difference between a 
gencral piepon en and a proverb is this, that the 
proverb has entered more upon the stage of un- 
conscious existence. Prominent representatives of 
the two groups are the following: (a) General 
sentences such as ‘Thou shalt not muzzle the ox 
when he treadeth out the corn’ (Dt 254). This 
sentence is, so to speak, on the way to go over to 
the camp of the proverbs (cf. 1 Co 9%, 1 Ti 538), but 
it has not yet reached this goal. Other general 
sentences of the same kind occur in 1 S 16*7 (‘To 
obey is better than sacrifice’), 1 K 20", Jer 13% 
23°, Ps 62%, 2 Ch 2586, cf. Lk 197.—(6) But such 
sayings as the following have mure certainly at- 
tained to the stage of current use, and are there- 
fore proverbs in the more special sense: ‘as Nimrod 
a mighty hunter {7.c. warrior or conqueror} beforo 
the Lorb,’ Gn 10%, cf. 224, Jg 838, 1 S 10)? (|) 19%) 
2414 2S 58> 208, Is 32%, Jer 31%, Ezk 1277 16#> 182, 
Job 24, Lk 4%, Jn 487 (6 Adyos, x.7.A.), 2 P 2% 
(rapoiula).—The genetic relation of the two groups 
is this, that the general sentences form a wider 
circle, from which the proverbs stand out as an 
élite, and the two concentric circles form a constant 
parallel.—There is even a passage in the OT where 
the characteristic of currency which belongs to the 
xroverb proper has clear expression given to it. 
Ve refer to 1S 24)8, where the sentence ‘Out of 
the wicked cometh forth wickedness’ is called Syp 
307p0, 1.6 ‘the proverb of the ancients’ (cf., on the 
collective sense of the singular, Kinig, Syntaz, 
§ 256e). What can this mean but that this judg- 
ment has been long passed, and preserved during 
the centuries? It is the same when in 258 20% we 
read, ‘They were wont in o/d time to speak, saying, 
They shall surely ask counsel at Abel.’ On the 
other hand, the OT contains a remark from which 
we see that general sentences might be regarded as 
the product of reflexion. In the passage (Ec 1214) 
where the Preacher says that he sought out man 
parables (oy, lit. ‘sentences’), he adds, ‘Mu 
study is a weariness of the flesh.’ So in the Heb. 
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text of Sir 13> we read ‘Study and meditation is 
wearisome thought,’ where in the Greek version 
this ‘study’ is specialized as elpeots wapafoddy, ‘in- 
vention of parables,’ 
lii. The form of the proverb. —The following 
varieties of form are to be noted—(a) Some of these 
sentences are affirmative, and serve to commend 
the individual to whom the general judgment is 
applied. This is illustrated by the very first pro- 
verb we encounter in the Bible, namely, ‘as Nim- 
rod a mighty conqueror in the estimation of 
Jalhiweh’ (Gan 10%). Another mdshal may have a 
negative character, and pass a taunting criticism 


on the persons to whom such a negative mdshal 
refers. This is the case with the sentence, ‘ Where- 


fore they that speak in proverbs say, Come unto 
Heshbon,’ etc. (Nu 21”), or with the question, ‘Is 
saul also among the prophets?’ (1 S 10)? || 19%). 
A taunting oracle of this kind is also to be 
spoken over the king of Babylon, when that 
city at Jast reaps the reward of her tyranny 
(Is 14¢ §Thou shalt take up this parable ayainst 
the king of Babylon, and say, How hath the op- 
pressor ceased, the golden city eeased!’), The 
same phenomenon occurs in Hab 2%, and a similar 
nevative mdashal is spoken about disobedient Israel 
in Mie 24, Hence a formidable threat, occurring 
not rarely in the OT, is that some one shall be 
made the subject of a mdshdl. Thus Israel, if 
it persists in its impiety, is to be a ‘proverb’ (Dt 
287’), The other examples are: 1 K 97, Jer 24°, 
Mak 148 (p*>yind), Ps 441° 6922, Job 178 (d¥'nd), 2 Ch 


(0) Another formal difference amongst proverbs 
shows ituelf in their varying lengths. A judgment 
is naturally expressed, of course, in a single simple 
sentence, and so we find it not only in that ‘pro- 
verb of the ancients’ in 1S 24") but in the great 
majority of the proverbs contained in the histcrical 
an prophetical books of the Bible. Jer 31” and 
Ezk 1274 18? are exceptions, for in these the sen- 
tences are made up of two simple statements: fer 
instance in the mdshdal ‘The days are prolonge|, 
and every vision faileth’ (zk 123), ‘rom. this 
formal point of view we naturally obtain a rule of 
considerable importance for determining the date 
of the proverbs contained in the ‘ book of méshalim’ 
(Pr 1)? 267%), That the Book of Proverbs does 
not form a unity is evident even from the titles 
which we meet with in 10! 22!7 24% 25! 30! 311. 
For whoever prefixed to the 10th chapter the title 
‘the Proverbs of Solomon,’ did not suppose that 
pyeverts of Solomon were contained also in chs. 

-9. Now, the section 10!-22! possesses this for- 
mal characteristic, that the sentences contained in 
it are, with the exception of 197 (cf, 212), expressed 
in tsolated distichs, and although in these sentences 
causal (16! 26 191% 2125 22") or final (15% 16%) clauses 
make their appearance, yet they form a part of the 
particular distich. But in ‘lie section 22'7-2454 

roups of four, five, six, or more stichot are more 

requent. On the other hand, in chs. 25-29 the 
sentence is again frequent! y oxpressed by isolated 
distichs Coe 12. NM. 23. esp. chs. 28 and 29), or 
by tristichs (25° 9), although tetrastichs also occur 
(perhaps in 25% 4, certainly in S- %41f) The last 
two chapters of the book contain as a rule larger 
groups of lines, and exhibit also such devices as the 
alphabetical poem (31!) But the isolation of 
the sentences is almost entirely wanting in chs. 
1-9. There the teacher of wisdom develops his 
ideas almost always in connected expositions (cf. 
] 8. 10-19 91-9. 10f- ete,), From these considerations 
alone the conclusion may be drawn with much 
LEY that in the section 10!-22!6 we have the 
oldest collection of sayings (so recently also Wil- 
deboer in his essay, De Tijdsbepaling van het bock 
der Spreuken, 1899, p.7). See, further, the follow- 
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ing article. This rule that the extent of the 
clauses in which a sentiment is expressed, increased 
in general as time went on, is favoured also when 
Wwe compare the groups of sayings of Ben Sira 
(11-20. 21-26. 27-80 91-18 ete,), The Hane of Qoheleth, 
which, in the opinion of the present writer (cf. 
Einleitung, pp. 483-435), was written still later, is 
likewise composed for the most part of continuous 
expositions. Post-biblical Jewish works also ex- 
hibit proverbs only of that kind which are inwoven 
in @& continuous text, as pearls are wont to be set 
in gold. Such is the case in the tractate Pirké 
A both (lit. ‘chapters of the fathers’), which is per- 
haps the oldest portion of the Mishna. 

lv. The material of the Biblical proverbs.—This 
may be best illustrated by indicating the spheres 
from which the particular sayings are drawn. 
These are mainly f 7o— 

(2) From the Mineral Kingdom we have the 
following : ‘The waters wear the stones’ (Job 14!%), 
the Hebrew pendant to ‘gutta cavat saxum’; ‘A 
word fitly pehen (is like) apples of gold in pictures 
of silver ’APr 25"); “Tron ARtuenetl iron’ (27!7)'; 
‘In theAire is the gold tried’ (Sir 25); ‘Gold has 
ruined Anany ’ (8**) ; ‘Whoso toucheth pitch it shall 
cleave’ to lis hand’ (13', Heb. text translated by 
C. Taylor); ‘What fellowship shall earthen pot 
have with kettle, when, if this smite that, it is 
dashed in pieces?’ (13%); ‘What is heavier than 
lead,’ ete. ? (224); ‘Sand and salt and a mass of 
sron is easier to bear than a man without under- 
standing’ (v.45), 

(6) From the Vegetahle Kingdom we note first 
of all the proud question by which Jeremiah dis- 
tinguishes caalt from his rivals: ‘What is the 
chalf to the wheat?’ (23%), ‘To the same category 
partially belongs also the saying about the eating 
of sour grapes (Jer 31°, Ezk 18°), as well as the 
following sentences: ‘Better is a dinner of herbs 
where love is, than a stalled ox and hatred there- 
with’? (Pr 1537}. 17!); ‘Wine is a mocker’ (Pr 20!) ; 
‘Drowsiness shall clothe (a man) with rags’ (237!) ; 
cf, ‘Seek not to be a mighty man at wine’ (Sir 
345); ‘Like a new wine, so is a new friend’ (91%) ; 
and ‘Wine and women will make men of under. 
siunding to fall away’ (19%). 

(‘) From the Animal Kingdom are derived thie 
foll owing pencral sayings and proverbs: first comes 
the caution, ‘Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when 
he ‘readeth out the corn’ (Dt 254); next, the ear- 
nest question, ‘Can the leopard change his spots?’ 
(Jer 13%); to which may be added the general 
sayin,'s, ‘Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider 
her w:-ys, and be wise’ (Pr 65); ‘Where no oxen 
are, tte crib is clean’ (144, ef. Sir 267); ‘A whip 
for th.’ horse, a bridle for the ass, and a rod for 
the foe's hack’ (268); ‘Skin for skin’ (Job 2*); 
‘Doth the wild ass bray when he hath grass?’ (6°); 
‘Small among flying creatures is the bee, and her 
fruit is the chief of sweetmeats’ (Sir 11°); ‘Who 
will pity (?) a charmer that is stung?’ (124 trans- 
lated from the Heb. by C. Taylor); ‘All flesh 
loveth its kind’ (13% ap any swan 29; cf. the 
Arabic, ‘One camel kneels again in the place of 
another,’ ap. Schultens, Gram. Arab. pe 207 5 Brg 
truxa répres; ‘Pares cum paribus facillime congre- 
gantur’; ‘Quise ressemblent s’assemblent’; ‘ Birds 
of a feather flock together’); ‘What fellowship 
shall wolf have with lamb?’ (Sir 13!” 3a7 210" aD 
v2 $x); ‘Flee from sin as from a serpent,’ ete. 
(21%); ‘The true proverb, The dog is turned to 
his owa vomit again, and, The sow that was 
washed to her wallowing in the mire’ (2 P 2”), 

(Zz) Other sayings in the Bible which border on 
the realm of proverbs, or belong to it, are borrowed 
from the human sphere: and if it is desired to 
divide this large group into its particular species, 
these may be given as follows :—(a) Many proverbs 
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are derived from the life of the individual. Tu 
this category belong the frequently cited ‘As 
Nimrod,’ etc. (Gn 10°); ‘Is Saul also among the 
prophets?’ (18 107 || 19%) ; ‘As is the mother, so 
is her daughter’ (Ezk 16>); ‘Treasures of wicked- 
ness profit nothing’ (Pr 10%; cf. the Arab. 
matal4™, ‘Poverty is better than unlawful riches 
and unrighteous gain,’ ap. Schultens, Gram. Arab. 
p. 284; ‘Ill-gotten goods do not prosper’; ‘ Bien 
minal ae ne profite pas’); ‘The memory of the 
just is blessed,’ ete. (Pr 107 134+ 5); * Richteous- 
ness exalteth a nation’ (14%); ‘A soft answer 
turneth away wrath’ (15); ‘In all labour there 
is profit’ (14%), cf. the following negative par- 
allels: ‘The stuggard will not plough by reason 
of the cold,’ ete. (20% 223 2433 2615-16) 5 * A slugeard 
may be compared to a dirty stone’ (Sir 22); ef. 
the Arabic saying, ‘Sloth and much sleep lead 
away from God, and bring poverty,’ ap. Schultens, 
Gram. Arab, . 281f.); ‘It is better to dwell in 
a corner of tie housetop than with a brawling 
woman in a wide house’ (Pr 21°; similar sayings 
about women are found in v.!® 25% 97) ef. the 
extravagant ECE in ‘I would rather dwell 
with a lion and a dragon than in a house with an 
angry woman’ (Sir 25!%)); ‘A friend will not be 
known (y%) in prosperity,’ ete. (Sir 128, translated 
by C. Taylor); ‘Whose diggeth a pié shall fall 
therein’ (Pr 2677, and similarly Ec 108, Sir 27%; 
cf. ‘He who digs a pit for another, may soon fall 
himself therein,’ or ‘celui qui creuse la fosse y 
tombera’); ‘Give to a brother, and Ict thy soul 
fare delicately’ (Sir 14', Heb. text ‘n nad yn); (A 
slip on & pavement is better than a slip with the 
tonczue’ (Sir 20); ‘A die is a foul blot in a man’ 
(v.74; cf. the Arabic, ‘he tongue of the dumb is 
better than the tongue which speaks lies,’ ap. 
Schultens, Gram. Arab, p. 284); ‘He who multi- 
plies words occasions sin’ (Pirké Aboth, 1. 17); 
‘A rough (or boorish) man fears not sin’ (3 7's 
koa NT, 2b, ii. 5); ‘Whoso makes much flesh makes 
many worms’ (ib. it. 7; cf. Is 144% 66%, Job 75 
[74> 126 Q420a OSM) (8) Other proverbs draw a 
lesson from the life of nations or other wider 
circles of the human race: ‘They shall surely ask 
counsel at Abel’ (25 20"); ‘Can the Hthiopian 
change his skin?’ (Jer 13%); ‘As the man 1s, so 
is his strength’ (Je 878); 15 244; ©The vile 
person will speak villainy’ (Is 32%); Jer 31°%= 
Ezk 182.—(y) In that observation of human life 
which led to the constructing of proverbs, regard 
has also been had to the life of the warrior, as in 
‘As Nimrod,’ etc. (Gn 10%), and in ‘Let not him 
that girdeth on (lis harness) boast himself as he 
that putteth it off’ (1 I 20%); the conduct of the 
trader is noted in ‘skin for skin’ (Job 2, cf. the 
case of Shylock); the sphere of the physician 1s 
in view in ‘ Physician, heal thyself’ ike 4*4) > and 
the hard lot of the Ausbandman suggests the lesson, 
‘One soweth and another reapeth’ (Jn 4%"), 

(e) From the religious or supra-human sphere 
the following sayings are derived: ‘In the mount 
of the Lorp it is seen’ {i.e Divine Provi- 
dence is exercised; see, further, art. JEHOVAH- 
JIREH] (Gn 224); ‘The blind and the lame must 
not come into the house’ (i.e. the temple, 28 5®); 
‘The days are prolonged, and every vision faileth’ 
(Ezk 12%); ‘God hath power to help’ (2 Ch 258; 
ef. ‘With God nothing is impossible,’ Lk 1%). 
This noting of the spheres from which the biblical 
proverbs are derived, prepares us for recognizing 
the origin of these— 

v. The source of the proverbs of the Buble.—This 
was twofold—one source formal, and one material. 
Their forma] source lay in the ability of the human 
mind to compare the objects of its observation, 
and, from comparison of the various phenomena, 
to draw conclusions. The material source was the 


sum of experiences gathered by men in the different 
spheres of their environment. Both sources were 
in the last resort opened up by God himself. For 
the human capacity for separating off points of 
dilference and combining similarities, was a feature 
in the Divine image which was bestowed on man 
at his creation (Gn 1% 27), and which survived the 
Fall (Gn 51? 98, 1 Co 117, Ja 3"); ef. ‘The spirit 
of man is the candle of the LORD’ (Pr 20%), and 
‘(God) gave man understanding’ (Sir 38 ward qnn 
aya), Real is not the same God the final author 
of the experiences which form the material sub- 
stratum of the biblical proverbs? Hence the aged 
appear as Jahweh’s representatives in the congre- 
gation (Lv 19% ‘Thou shalt rise up before the 
hoary head, etc., and fear thy God’). ‘They are 
celebrated also elsewhere as possessors of wisdom, 
ef. Pr 18 6%, Job 12 (‘with the ancient is wisdom’) 
15%, although in the opinion of Elihu this rule is 
not without exceptions (382%). So also Ben Sira: 
‘Miss not the discourse of the aged, for they also 
learned of their fathers’ (Sir 8%); and the Preacher 
drew his sayings (oy Ee 12%) from the experi- 
ences of his long life (123 7%); cf. the exhortation, 
‘Let our lord consult only his ofd men’ (Tel el- 
Amarna Letters, ed. Winckler, No. xli. 11), and 
the Arabic, ‘Length of experience is inerease of 
knowledge’ (ap, Schultens, Gram. Arab. p. 281). 
Hence we need not wonder that in the Bible itself 
proverbs are viewed as legitimate clements in its 
contents. Like the information of the husband- 
man spoken of in Is 28°, they have their original 
source in the Divine arrangement of the world and 
disposition of history. 

vi. Proverbs outside Scripture.—From the same 
standpoint as above it is explicable how the 
proverbs of the Bible agree essentially with those 
which we find in the post-biblical Jewish writings 
and in the literary treasures of other nations. 
FYurther materials for comparison beyond what 
have been already cited from both these classes 
of writings will be found in the Literature. 
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The Book of Proverbs (nbdy ‘b¥n; LXX title 
Tlapomla:, subscr. B Iaporular, A II. ZodouGyros, 
II. Yad.) belongs, with Job and Qoheleth, to the 
Wisdom literature. In harmony with the char- 
acter of the Hebrew Hokhmah (wisdom), which is 
inspired by religious motives, this book as a whole 
has a decidedly religious character, although we 
find also that many maxims have found their way 
into it which bear upon ordinary prudence of con- 
duct, and are the result of purely human experi- 
ence. See, further, art. WISDOM. 

i, ANALYSIS OF THE Book.—The Book of Pro- 
verbs falls into a number of parts which are clearly 
distinct, and which are partially marked off by 
special titles— 

(1) Chs. 1-9, which form the introduction to the 
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book which now follows. In 1! Solomon is named 
as the author of the proverbs, but v.° appears also 
to announce the intention of publishing ‘ words 
and riddles of the wise.’ The suthor of these 
chapters exhorts the reader, whom he addresses as 
‘my son,’ to give himself with all earnestness to 
the pursuit of wisdom, and to flee folly, which is 
thought of predominatingly as consisting in sensual 
indulyences. In ch. 8 Wisdom is introduced eon 
ing in person, while in ch. 9 ‘Madam Folly’ is 
opposed to ‘Madam Wisdom,’ and the two are 
represented as issuing rival invitations to men. It 
is not possible to regard these chapters as a collec. 
tion of various exhortations intended as words of 
introduction to books of proverbs (Berthean), nor 
have we any right to assuine that they contain 
serious interpolations (Llitzig) On the contrary, 
the unity of diction and of the whole mode of pre- 
sentation, as well as the equally evident unity in 
the train of ideas throughout these chapters, point 
to a single author. 

(2) Ch. 10!-22"5, the “proverbs of Solomon? (*S.i5 
nbod 108; LXX om.), forming the real kernel of 
the book, Each verse, consisting usually of seven, 
sonictimnes eight, rarely nine to eleven, words, forms 
a saying complete in itself and independent, In 
cha. 10-15 the antithetie parallelisia predominates, 
in chs. 16-22'8 the synthetic, along with whieh we 
find also the synonymous, in which the second 
member limits or expands or continues the first. 

(3) Ch, 22'7-2422) These ‘words of the wise’ 
(22'7-21) contain maxims and warnings which only 
cna tueateaens are comprised in a single verse ; 
usually they extend to two, sometimes three, once 
even seven, verses. They are again addressed, 
like 17, to ‘my son,’ a form of address which is 
found in (2) only in the corrupt passave 19-7. The 
rigid poetical rhythin of (2) is not prominent in 
this section, here and there it is wanting entirely. 

(4) Ch. 244° "This appears to be an appendix 
to (3). Tt is headed, ‘These are also words of the 
wise,’ and may perhaps be reduced to seven sayings 
and exhortations, comprised for the most part in 
one verse, althongh the second consists of two, and 
the seventh of five, verses, 

(5) Chs. 25-29, with the heading, ‘These also 
are proverbs of Solomon, which the men of Heze- 
kiah, king of Judah, collected,’ 25. Here again, 
asa rule, each verse makes up a proverb (so always 
in chs. 28. 29), although at times two, in 272°%7 
even five, verses have to go together. Some of the 
sayings are duplicates of proverbs contained in 
10'-22'8 The paraliclism is not regular as in (2), 
but these sayings are distinguished by the pithiness 
of their contents and the rich imagery of their 
language. The religious character recedes far 
into the background ; notably in chs, 25-27, they 
are for the most part sayings bearing purely upon 
a prudent direction of the conduct of lifo. 

(6) Ch. 30, entitled ‘ Words of Agur,’ made up, 
as to form and contents, of enigmuatical sayings, 
and a few numerical proverbs such as meet us 
elsewhere only in 6°". The title in 30! is mani- 
festly corrupt (cf. Frankenberg or Wildceboer ad 
loc., and art. AGUR). 

(7) Ch. 381°, exhortations to ‘Lemuel, king of 
Massa’ (see LEMUEL and MASSA), spoken by his 
mother, These may really be reduced to a sinzle 
saying consisting of eight verses, in which the 
mother cautions her son against wine and women, 
and exhorts him to rule righteously (ef. Miihlau, 
De Proverb. que dicuntur Agurt et Lemaucelis 
ortgine atque tndole, Lipsic, 1869, and Kuenen, 
Onderzock’, 895, note 10). The book closes with— 

(8) Ch. 31°35!) an alphabetical poem, standing 
by itself, without any connexion with what pre- 
cedes, devoted to a panegyric on the virtuous 
housewife. 
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ii. Unrtry anp AutrHorsuir.—It is beyond 
question that in the present book we have to do 
not with a collection of proverbs which took their 
rise in the mouth of the people, but with arti- 
ficially constructed poctry. I Yelitzsch has pointed 
to the saying contained in 18 244 [Eng. ¥], ‘ Out 
of the wicked cometh forth wickedness,’ as a 
specimen of the folk-proverb. ‘The latter wants 
tho rhythmical furm, and is generally marked by 
preenant brevity; cf. also 18 10%, 1 K 20", Jer 
31°, Ezk 182, Lk 433) Jn 457 (see the preceding 
article). But for such sayings we seek in vain in 
the Book of Proverbs. This is generally recog- 
nized to be the case, as is shown by the inquiry as 
to the authorship of our book and its sayings. 
From the titles in 10? 25! 22!7 2 434 301 31) (cf. 18) 1b 
results with certainty that the traditional view, 
which credits Solomon with the authorship of our 
book and its individual parts, must be rejected, 
It must, further, be admitted that no principle can 
be distinguished upon which the proverbs are 
arranged. Sometimes, indeed, sayings of similar 
purport are brought together, which collectively 
make up a series of admonitions; or sayings in 
which the same word recurs are found in juxta- 
position ; but these are only isolated occurrences. 
Kinally, it is a significant circumstance that the 
same proverbs are repeated in identical or almost 
identical terms in different parts of the book 
compare 219 with 25*4, 188 with 26-*, 20/8 with 27} 
awl thiols 4, 19 WAtle2O lg ee OS eR 
15188 = Ogee Qa — OZiMe” 483. 84 —- GIO. 11 QQ28a — OB o 
248 compared with 20" and 114"; nay, even within 
the same division such repetitions make their Ap- 
pearance, é.g. 14! = 1635, 1029 == 114", 10* = 189, Pele 
= 1615, 15%3>--18!2>, and oft. ; cf. Delitzsch, Comm, 
p. 2118; Nowack (in the Agf. //dbch.), p. xxiv; 
Cornill, Mindectung?, p. 225; Driver, LOT", p. 397, 
The phenomena just noticed necessitate the assump- 
tion that the different parts of our book belong to 
different, authors, and consequently exclude the 
authorship of Solomon. 

But although the book in its present form 
does not proceed from Solomon, may not parti- 
cular portions of it be assigned directly or indi- 
reclly to him?) One title (10!) plainly credits him 
with the authorship of 10!-22", while another 
(25! “proverbs of Solomon, which the men of 
Hezelaah, king of Judah, collected ’) ascribes chs. 
25-29 at least indirectly to him. But these 
titles simply give expression to the tradition that 
prevailed at a particular period, while the fact that 
the men of Hezekiah are spoken of in the third 
person would appear to indicate that this note 
does not proceed from themselves, nay, the way in 
which Hezekiah is spoken of not as ‘king,’ but as 
‘king of Judah,’ sugyests that the note was written 
down at a time when there was no longer a king 
of Judah (ef. Baudissin, Die. alttest. Spruchdich- 
tung, p. ll), We need not then regard it as im- 
possible that we have to do with a literary fiction 
which attributed proverbs to Solomon, perhaps in 
order to enhance lieir value, just as the books of 
Qoheleth and Wisdom are also ascribed to him. 
Such a tradition is all the more intelligible, be- 
cause not only was Solomon regarded as the beau 
ideal of wisdom, but in 1K 4 it is expressly 
stated that he spoke three thousand proverbs. 
This passage, in fact, has been sought to be used 
In support of the Solomonic authorship of our 
book, but (a) the Book of Proverbs contains only 
nine hundred and thirty-five verses, (b) 1K 433 
says only that Solomon spoke three thousand pro. 
verbs, (c) this passnve does not lead us to suppose 
that the contents of these proverbs belonged to the 
religious and moral sphere, rather would they 
appear from v.83 to have dealt with subjects ot 
quite a different kind. Consequently the author 
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of 1 K 4" cannot have meant his remarks to apply 
to our book, althongh it is quite conceivable that 
the tradition that Solomon was the author of the 
Book of Proverbs, or of particular portions of it, 
goes back for its basis to this passage. 

Against the Solomonic authorship of the portions 
designated above (2) and (5), the contents of the 
proverbs contained in them are rightly urged : in 
1428. 35 1G10. 14f. O02. 8. 26, 28 72 ODI OB2t. St. 994-14 if, iy 
not a king that speaks of himself, but another that 
speaks of the king, and the experiences under- 
lying these proverbs are scarcely conceivable in 
the days of Solomon, rather do they point to later 
times ; in 14! 1874 19!t 2)% 19_nroverbs dealing 
with married and domestic life— monogamy is 
uniformly presupposed, and unquestionably the 
thought of a harem is far from the mind of the 
author ; Proverbs like those contained in 11% 
1516 25 168 are unlikely in the mouth of the 
splendour-loving Solomon, etc. 

Under these circumstances we must disregard 
the titles, and seek from internal evidence alone 
to date the composition of our book and of its 
parts. 

lil, DATES OF THE VARIOUS COMPONENTS OF 
THE Book.—Which of the above divisions of the 
Book of Proverbs are we to make our starting- 
pout Hitzig and Hooykaas have taken 17-9 to 

the oldest portion, holding that when 10!-22'6 
were collected, 17-9 already existed. But simple 
comparison of the parallel passages in the two 
divisions does not justify such a conclusion; see 
Comm. on 1877 and 88; I4? and 92; 19! and 3!%; 
9 and 10!; 12? and 37! 5? 82; 128 1622 19" and 3! 
13; and cf. Kuenen, @.c. § 96, note 10. On 
the other hand, a comparison of the form of the 
proverbs and the conception of wisdom in these 
two divisions leads to tle conclusion that the first 
division must be the more recent. The strict form 
of the mdshdl, with its didactic tendency, as this 
appears throughout the second division, is sup- 
pressed in the first, and in its place a fuller pre- 
sentation of the parenesis prevails, To regard a 
periodic structure such as we find here as older 
than the simple form of the distich in the second 
division is all the less possible, sceine that this 
first division also Jets it be clearly seen that mean- 
while wisdom has become a subject in the schools, 
where ‘the wise’ gathered their pupils around 
them as their ‘sons,’ a feature which is wanting 
in the second division. Tf one trkes into account, 
finally, that in chs. 1-9 wisdom is thought of as an 
independent personality, who was with God even 
prior to the creation of the world, as the first of 

is works, who stood by His side as superin- 
tendent at the creation, and who now plays her 
role on carth among the children of men, whereas 
in the second division wisdom is partly prudent 
conduct and partly the fear of God by which one 
ensures for himself the blessing of God, namely 
long life, prosperity, etc., there can be no doubt 
that the second division (10!~22"*) and the fifth (chs. 
25-29), which are both attributed to Solomon, are 
older than the first (chs. 1-9). 

The relation of the second and the fifth part to 
one another is not easy to determine. In chs. 25 ff. 
we find not only distichs, but also brief oracular 
discourses in which several verses are combined to 
express an idea (cf. 25% and 27-3), while, 
further, in these chapters the rhythm is severa} 
times wanting or at least imperfect (cf. 258 2618-), 
On these grounds it has generally been held that 
the fifth part is more recent than the second, in 
which we encounter nothing but distichs of 
uniformly pure rhythm. Hooykaas believes it 

ossible to reach the same result by a comparison 

tween the verses common to the two divisions, 
but an unprejudiced examination by no means 
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establishes this conclusion, nay, Reuss (La Bible, 
vi. 149) actually calls ‘the collection of the men of 
Hezekiah the best part of the book.’ Viewed more 
exactly, the case stands thus: sometimes it is the 
second, sometimes the fifth, division that has pre- 
served the original form of a proverb (cf. Kuenen, 
l.c. § 96, note 5). Very significant is the circum- 
stance that in chs. 25-27 wisdom appears through. 
out as practical prudence of conduct, without any 
special religious tinge. This suggests that the 
fifth division, although as a collection more recent 
than the second, yet containsin part older proverbs 
than the latter (cf. fFrankenberg, Spriiche, p. 8). 

The third and fourth divisions are by general 
consent regarded as more recent than the second 
and fifth; instances of oracular discourses extend- 
ing to five (24-84), nay, even to seven (23%), verses, 
are found here again, while the rhythin is un- 
mistakably less pure and complete than in these 
other divisions, As in the first division, 80 also 
here we find the form of address ‘my son’ (cf. 
23'5 19. 28 and oft.); here as well as there the 
parenetic tone prevails, and, whereas in the second 
and fifth divisions wisdom is a human quality, it 
appears here us the sum of God’s requirements 
from man, it is even personified as in the first 
division, and hence can sy, ‘My son, give me thine 
heart, and let thine eyes delight in my ways’ 
(23°), Kina)ly, in verses like 9318 2414. the thought 
of a retribution in the world beyond appears to 
emerge: ‘The wicked hath no future, and the 
candlo of the transgressor is put out,’ & conception 
which is still strange to 10!™ and 25!*, 

The appendixes chs. 30. 31 consist of three inde- 
pendent pieces, which undoubtedly belong to a 
somewhat late period, and are in fact robably the 
latest in the whole book. We are led to this con- 
clusion by the very form of the proverbs they 
contain: in 30-31° there is a manifest effort to 
express ideas in single short sententious poems 
inarked by the extreme of art, and often enigmati- 
cally expressed. The contents, too, point to a late 
date: in 30'™ we find a deeper consciousness of the 
inadequacy of man’s knowledge of God and of 
divine things than meets us anywhere else except 
in Qoheleth and partially in Job; moreover, the 
notion that appears in 30° of a fixed written 
revelation, from which nothing is to be taken and 
to which nothing is to be added, equally points 
us to a Jate period, subsequent at all events to 
Deuteronomy. 

The alphabetical poem (31!°®8) shows by this 
very device, which is peculiar to it, that we have 
to do with a relatively late literary product. To 
determine more specifically its date from its 
contents is unfortunately not possible. 

The determination oF the period to which Z0/- 
22° and chs. 26-29 belong, is peculiarly difficult 
owing to the circumstance that historical allusions 
are practically wanting in them. Ewald (Gesch. 

Volk. Isr. 111. 598 ff.) has, indeed, discovered in 
287%. 292. 4. 11.12.16 allusions pointing us to the last 
years of the Northern kingdom, but there is no 
necessity to suppose these proverbs to have origin- 
ated then; at the most it may be conceded simply 
that they would be intelligible if emanating from 
this period (cf. the Books of Amos and Hosea). 
The date of the rise of these collections is not, 
however, to be determined on the ground of par- 
ticular sayings which, like the above, held good at 
various periods of time, but from the whole char- 
acter of the collections. This has escaped the 
notice of those who, like Baudissin, have adduced 
in particular the sayings about the king in order 
to prove that these chapters originated during the 
times of Israel’s independence. It has to be ad- 
mitted that analogous sayings are found also in 
Sirach ; but these are distinguished, we are told, 
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from those we are dealing with, in so far as ney 
contain warnings of the danger of intercourse with 
the great rather than point to the benefit arising 
from such (cf. Pr 16! 15), In confirmation of this 
date for the main stock of our book, we are pointed, 
further, to the mention in pre-exihe time (cf. Is 
3°, Jer 1838 Dt 16!) of mpl wise’ along with 
riests and prophets (so Ewald, Oehler, Hooykaas, 

elitzsch, and others). These ‘wise,’ it is held, 
were evidently divided into two classes—the one 
with amore secular tone, indifferent or even hostile 
to religion; the other with a religious character, 
concerned more with individual than with national 

rinciples and aims. From the sphere of the 
atter, chs. 10'% and 25)" ure supposed to have 
emanated, whereas it is to the first class that the 
unfavourable judgment passed by the prophets 
upon ‘the wise’ apphes (cf. Is 52! 29%, Jer 4°32 89 
97% and oft.). But neither have we any evidence 
that these ‘wise’ exercised a literary activity, nor 
is it probable that the above distinction existed. 
Kuenen (d.c. § 97, note 14) has pointed out that 
the prophets, by way of opposition to the anti- 
theocratic ‘wise,’ never mention this other class of 
religiously disposed ‘ wise’ who are supposed to have 
been so nearly akin to themselves in their aims, 
nor characterize them as allies in their conflict with 
godlessness and immorality. But even if this pre- 
Fe which is intended to show the possi- 
bility of a pre-exilic composition, were correct, as 
we have shown it is not, yet this possibility would 
not be converted into a reality simply by pointing 
to these sayings about the king or to any particular 
sayings, becuuse it is by no means inconceivable 
that sayings belonging to the pre-exilic period 
should have been taken over into collections origin- 
ating at a much later date. Consequently the 

uestion about the date of 10!” and 25" can be 
dererannel only by taking into account the whole 
character of these collections. It is a character- 
istic circumstance that these proverbs agree in 
their religions and ethical requirements with those 
of the prophets, and yet on the other hand differ 
from the latter in some not unessential points: we 
find the same extimate of sacrifice in Pr 158 21% 7 
asin Am 5%, Hos 6%, zk 17%; the same praise of 
humility and warning against pride in Pr 112 14% 
15}: 4.18. 25. 33 165° bf, 17/9 18?3 19) ea od as compared 
with Is 2", Am 68, Hos 7, Mic 6° and oft.; the 
same denunciation of those who oppress the poor, 
and the sane commending of care for the latter 
in Pr 14% 175 18 19} 7903 Pogs. 6 27 9913 ag compared 
with Am 4!]) Hos 5, Mie 28 ete. Like the 
rophets, these proverbs seo in the fear of God the 
oundation of all piety and morality, and in 
numerous passages they exhort men to this fear. 
But whereas the prophets deal essentially with the 
national life and apply to it their demands for 
righteousness, ete., the proverbs treat of matters 
Wlnainie to the sphere of individual and domestic 
life. A serious displacement has even taken place 
in so far as the unique relation between Jahweh 
and Israel, which the prophets never lost sight of, 
has here disappeared, and the individual conception 
of religion has taken the ee of the national : 
not Israel and the peoples, but the upright and the 
ungodly, the proud and the humble, the under- 
standing and the foolish, are the contrasted 
eategories With which the proverbs have to do. 
Whereas the prophets are Jahweh’s advocates in 
His conflict with the gods of the heathen, and 
have to plead His cause to Israel when it turns 
froin Him to the service of these, in the proverbs 
monotheism holds undisputed sway, and the con- 
sequences that result from it are not defended, 
but assumed as self-evident, and only the practical 
points of view insisted upon : He is the Creator of 
poor and rich (148! 222 29%); the Omniscient (15°: 


16? 173 21? 2444); He directs all things, the actions 
of men (161: 9 8 1931 20% 211. 8f 9926) as well as their 
fortunes, etc. In view of this displacement of the 
subject of religion, it is quite comprehensible why 
in these proverbs there is likewise no mention of 
the Messinnic deliverance which the prophets ex- 
pected for the nation ; rather is the central position 
occupied by the belief in individual retribution, as 
this had been growing up since the days of Jeremiah 
and «Ezekiel (ef; Dr d0tet Sh -1ls868). [eae as. ah 1 36 
15" etc.). Asin some of the Psalms, the godly are 
cautioned against the envy awakened by the 
prosperity of the wicked, and have their attention 
directed to the righteousness of Jahweh which will 
manifest itself in the future. 

Views such as we have briefly sketched are not 
conceivable as contemporaneous with the preach- 
ing of the prophets—it is not without justification 
that Kuenen (/.c. § 97, note 15) calls the ethico- 
religious train of ideas represented by the com- 
posers of these proverbs an anachronism if referred 
to the stato of the prophets—but only in the 

ost-exilic period, a period in which Law and 

rophecy are raised above all doubt, and hence 
not the slightest attempt is inade to prove their 
truth, while at the same time there is an evident 
attempt to apply the results of the prophetic teach- 
ing to real hfe. In this the composers of the 
proverbs are quite in agreement with the tendency 
that prevailed in the pust-exilic time. 

As an objection to fixing the date then, the 
character of this period as one of narrow legal 
piety has, indeed, often been urged ; but this view 
scarcely needs nowadays to be seriously refuted : 
books like Ruth and Jonah, whose post-exilic com- 
position hardly any one now doubts, and a large 
portion of our Psalms show that it is quite in- 
correct to characterize the post-exilic period in 
such a way. What is true of the time of the 
Maccabean wars we have no right to transfer to 
the whole preceding period back to the Exile; in 
this enrlier period very different currents flowed 
side by side. But we lack the necessary data for 
fixing more definitely the period when 10!? and 
251" were composed, whether towards the end of 
the Persian or at the beginning of the Greek 
period. 

Later in any case than these portions, as we have 
said already, is first of all the introduction (chs. 
1-9), tin which Wisdom and Religion are actually 
identified, and the former is personified. In the 
latter circumstance it has been sought to discover 
the influence of the Greek doctrine of ideas, but 
this notion is rightly rejected by Kuenen, Baudissin, 
and others; the contrast of the personified Folly 
shows that we have to do manifestly with a purely 
poetical personification. But Baudissin (/.c. p. 20) 
rightly adds: ‘The mythologizing freedom with 
which Wisdom is portrayed as playing a rélein the 
presence of God or upon Sara is not according 
to the ancient Hebrew manner, but recalls the 
Haggadiec creations of the Rabbinic literature.’ 
That we have actually before us a period more 
advanced than in 10’ and 25}#- follows from the 
conception that here meets us of the guests of 
‘Madam Folly’ as in the depths of Sheol (918), The 
latter, which was originally simply the abode of 
departed souls, has become synonymous with hell, 
In view of the close affinity in spirit and tendency 
between these chapters and Sirach, no very lony 
period can have intervened between the composi- 
tion of the two. We shall not be far wrong if 
we fix upon c. 250 B.C. as the date of the origin 
of these chapters, and therewith of our book as 
a whole. To bring the date further down (cf. 
Geiger, Urschrift und Uebersetzungen, p. 6} ff.) 
is impossible, Inasmuch as no reason is then 
evident why Sirach itself was not admitted into 
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the Canon. It cannot, indeed, be made out with 
certainty how far the book edited by the author of 
the introduction extended. While Delitzsch regards 
247329 as the first considerable addition, to which 
afterwards chs. 30. 31 were appended (cf. Driver, 
LOT, ch. viii.), others, like Cornill, ascribe the 
publication of the whole book, or, like Wildeboer, 
almost the whole with the exception of ch. 31 or 
312°, to the author of chs. 1-9 (cf. the Comm. on 1%), 

iv. RELATION OF THE MASSORETIC TEXT TO 
THE VERSIONS. —The MYT shows marked deviations 
from the LXX, the Syr. Version, the Targum, and 
the Vulgate, although the deviations of the last 
three almost all go back to the LXX. 

The Targum 1s entirely pependent upon the 
Peshitta, nay, it_has practically arisen from it, 
hence the strong soe colouring of its language. 
Its author has at the same time plainly striven to 
approximate his rendering to the MT (cf. S. May- 
baum in Merx’ Archiv, 1. 661, and Néldeke, 2. 
246 ff). ne 

The Peshitta exhibits such close agreement with 
the LXX, that one can hardly avoid BUpRe TNE 
that the author in making his translation had the 
help of the LX X (cf. H. Pinkuss in ZAZ'W, 1894, 
pp. 65 fF, 161 {F.). ) 

The case of the Vulgate is similar to that of the 
Peshitta: Jerome evidently called in the LXX to 
aid the pene Veena of his task of translation. 

As to the LAX itself, apart from particular read- 
ings, this Version is distinguished from the MT by 
(1) anumber of additions and omissions, and (2) a 
difference in the order of the proverbs from 247? 
_ onwards. Whether the plus of the LXX always 
woes back to a Heb. original, or whether we have 
to do with later additions, is often hard to 
decide. In cases where such LXX additions are 
wanting in the Vulgate, it is natural to suppose 
that they are late—a conclusion which need not 
surprise us in view of the long-continned bloom of 
the proverb literature. Regarding the reason for 
the different order followed in the LXX, it is im- 
possible to zet beyond conjectures (cf. P.de Lagarde, 
Anmerkungen zur gricchischen Uebersetzung der 
Proverbien, Leipzig, 1863). 

LirrraTrure.—The Hinleitungen ot Cornill? (p. 222 1%.), Ed. 
Konig (p. 406 ff.), Strack (p. 130ff.); Wildeboer, Litt. d. AT, 
8621f.; Kuencen, Onderzoek?, 69ff.; Driver, DOT ch. viii. ; 
Cheyne, Job and Solomon, 1887, p. 1171t., Founders of OT 
Criticism, 1803, p. 337 1f.; Hooykans, Gesch. van de beoefening 
der Weisheid onder de Habreen, 18623 A. J. Baumgarten, Btude 
critique gurlétat du texte du livre dee RR aia 1890; R. Smend, 
Alttest. Relig tonsyeschichte 2, 483 t¥.,; W.T. Davison, The Wisdom 
Literature of the OT, 1894; A. B. Davidson, art. ‘Proverbs’ in 
Encye. Brit.9, cf. Hzpos. May 1880, p. 321ff. ; C. G. Montefiore, 
‘Note upon the Date and Religious Value of the Proverbs?’ in 
JQR, July 1890, p. 430 ff. ; Baudissin, Die alttest. Spruchdich- 
tung, 1893; W. Frankenberg, ‘ Ueber Abfassungs-Orté und -Zeit 
sowie Art u. Inhalt von Prov. 1-9’ in ZA7'W, 1895, p. 104 ff.). 

Oommentaries.—A. Schultens, 1748; Hitzig, 1858; Ewald, 
1867; A. Kamphausen (in Bunsen’s Bibelwerk), 1868; Delitzsch, 
1873; Nowack (in Kyf. Udbch.), 1883 (a recasting of the Ist ed. 
by Bertheau); Dyserinck, 1884 ; Strack (in Strack-Zéckler’s Xf. 
Comin.), 1888, Znd ed. 1899; Wildeboer (in  Marti’s Kurzer 
Hdcomm.), 1897; Frankenberg (in Nowack’s Hdkomin.), 1898 ; 
Toy (in the Internat, Crit. Comm), 1899. 


W. NOWACK. 
PROVIDENCE is twice used of the foresight and 

care of God, Wis 14% 173, and once of the fore- 

thought of man, Ac 247. The Gr. is wpévoa and 


the Vulg. providentia. Providence is used as a 
title of God in late classical writers, but never in 
Scripture. On the other hand, it is probably the 


modern use of the word as a Divine title that 
has caused its disuse in reference to man’s fore- 
thought. Cf. the note to Lk 12% in Rhem. NT, 
‘He forbiddeth not competent providence but to 
much carefulnes.’? The Rhem. translators chide 
Beza for calling ‘God’s prescience or foreknow- 
ledge (in the Greeke mpéyvwacs) God’s providence’ 
inote on Ac 2%). See following art., and art. GoD. 
J. HASTINGS. 


PROYVIDENCE.—<According to the OT the crea- 
tion is continued in the preservation of the world 
by God, who gives or withdraws life according to 
Vis will (Gn 217 63). He gives offspring (Ps 127%) 
even against hope (Gn 15° 18 257,15 177). He 
forms man’s spirit within him (Zec 12'), Man’s 
life is at every moment dependent on God (Is 31, 
Job 344, Ps 1396, 104%), and man in his weak- 
ness apart from God is likened to the grass (Ps 90°, 
Is 40°). God saves life (Ps 18”, Gn 8}:31), cr He 
destroys it (Gn 7% 19%, Ex 12”). He gives food to 
man and beast, and rules all the forces of nature 
(Jer 35, Ps 14516, Job 38-4, J1 17°, Ps 1367-¥ 29). 
This preservation of nature and man is the back- 

round of God’s Providence in the kingdom of 
x0d, for nature serves His purposes, reveals His 
power and wisdom (Ps 8. 19), and shows His glor 
and goodness (Ps 104. 147'*%), The thunder is 
His voice (Am 1*), locusts are His army (J] 275), He 
makes Canaan a fertile land (Ps 65), Although 
the regularity of natural phenomena is recognized 
(Ps 104°, Jer 33%: 3), yet there is no order of nature 
apart from God’s will. Therefore miracles are 
taken for granted, for God does whatever He wills 
(Is 55), and nothing is too wonderful for God (Gn 
18}*, Dt 88). The relation of God’s Providence to 
man’s free will is a subject of greater difficulty. 
While man’s freedom and responsibility are empha- 
sized (Gn 173, Ps 1, Is 1/8, Jer 21°); his prayers are 
recognized as having power with God (Gn 187 241 
2577, Ex 88 973 10'7); and a blessing is regarded as 
having force in spite even of change of mind (Gn 
2777-83, Ex 1232); yet all power is with God, for 
God is the potter and man is the clay (Jer 18°) ; 
and God sends man evil and good alike (Am 3°, 
La 3%, Is 45’). The Jot of the nation, and of 
individuals in it, is determined according to a law 
of recompense, and all human action is directed by 
God to further Lis own ends, especially for the 
benefit of His people (Gn 50”, Ex 37). Although 
a man’s heart may devise his way, yet it is God 
that directs his steps (Pr 16°); and so God can 
scorn the plans of the mighty (Ps 2‘). God's 
action in and by man is through His Spirit, which 
blinds as well as enlightens, hardens in sin as well 
as renews in righteousness. ‘This belief in Provi- 
dence was one of the leading marks of Heb. piety: 
rebuking pride (Hag 28, Ps 4447 127?) ; forbidding 
fear and despondency (Ps 332% 12-16 6012: 7741 9413 118 
1443), and bringing courage and hope to suffering 
saints (Ps 121% 1272 917 66"). While the fulfilment 
of His purpose of salvation for His people is God’s 
immediate work, yet the action of God in the 
history of other nations is also acknowledged (Am 
97, Dt 223, Is 46"! 4815), There are problems of God’s 
Providence that excite doubt and compel inquiry. 
The fact of heredity is affirmed (Dt 5°, Ex 20°: , 
Jer 32!8), and its difficulties are discussed (Jer 
31%, Ezk 18'). God is, regarded as Himself har- 
dening men in sin, and the question is raised, 
How can He righteously condenin them (Is 6°, Pr 
16‘) ; the answer is given that the hardening is a 
penalty of sin (Ezk 123, Ps 18%, La 3), The 
suffering of the righteous contradicts the eeeure: 
tion of a moral order on earth, which invariably 
rewards the righteous and punishes the wicked 
(Jer 12}, Job 21’, Ps 22. 73, Hab 1). This problem 
is fully discussed in the Book of Job. Suffering 
may be regarded as a discipline (Dt 8°, Hos 2'*, Jer 
35)*, Is 278). In later books the ay is some- 
what relieved by the hope of individual resurrec- 
tion, but the best answer to the question is given 
in the idea of vicarious suffering (Is 53). oubt 
regarding God’s ways in Providence is regarded as 
brutalizing (Ps 73"); and in Ecclesiastes we have 
the nearest approach to scepticism in OT. 

The NT takes for granted the teaching of the 
OT on Providence. Jesus teaches a beneficent 
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Providence to all men, good and bad (Mt 5®); and 
encourages His disciples to trust in and pray to 
God as Father (Mt 6’). As God cares for the 
flowers of the ficld and the birds of the air, so 
will He care for them (Mt 67°). Nothing can 
befall them without God’s MON eure (Mt 10%- %), 
The pra er of faith will be answered (Mt 772=Lk 
1 a Mik 117-%=Lk 178), Even for daily bread 
rayer is to be made (Mt 6"). ‘This is not a new 
flee rine of God’s Providence, only a more imme- 
diate application of it to individual believers than 
is found in OT, which is mainly concerned with 
the chosen nation. Jesus’ miracles are also to be 
regarded as signs of God’s Providence. St. Paul in 
Romans sketches the course of God’s dealings with 
the individual believer from the beginning in fore- 
knowledye to the end in glorification (Ro 8 ®, cf, 
Eph 114); and aftirins as the law of Providence that 
‘all things work together fur good to them that 
love God * (Ro 8%). On the wider stage of human 
history he traces the fulfilment of a Divine purpose 
in the inclusion of Jew and Gentile alike in sin, 
that righteousness might be of faith only (Ro 1-3); 
and in the temporary rejection of the Jew result- 
ing in the call of the Gentile first of all, and followed 
finally by the restoration of the Jew also (9-11). 
In the Ep. to the Hebrews an independent inter- 
pretation of God’s Providence is given, in which 
the sufliciency and supremacy of Christ in relation 
to OT ritual especially is proved. Finally, in the 
Apoc. the course of conte ay history, pre- 
sented in symbolic forms, is for the comfort and 
hope of persecuted believers interpreted as God’s 
immediate action for the establishment of the 
kingdom of Christ. See, further, artt. ESSENES, 
PHARISEES, STOICS, 

LITRRATURE.—Oehler or Schultz, OT Theology; Weiss or 
Beyschlag, NZ Theoloyy; Wendt, Teaching of Jesus; Sabatier, 


Apostle Paul; VPfleiderer, Paulini#n; Comm. on Romans, 
Hebrews, Apocalypse, Job, Ecclesiastes, ad loce. cit. supra. 
A. E. GARVIF. 

PROVINCE (Lat. provincia, Gr. érapyla).—The 
technical term used to describe the administrative 
divisions of the Roman empire; so Ac 23% § And 
when the governor had read the letter, he asked of 
what province he was’; Ac 25' “Now when Festus 
was come into the province.’ The oriyinal mean- 
ing of the word was the sphere within which a 
magistrate (whether coal or praetor) exercised 
his wnperium or sovereign power; so it could be 
used of the division between the two priators of 
the different classes of leyal business; so again we 
get such phrases as the following: Consulibus Italia 
provincit decernitur, where Italy is described as the 
sphere within which the consuls are to exercise their 
jurisdiction, Tt was only in B.c. 227, with the 
acquisition of Sardinia and Sicily, that the word pro- 
vincia acquired its later sense, and the definition 
of a province came to be a division of the Roman 
empire with definite boundaries, under a standing 
chief magistrate, paying tribute in taxes to the 
supreme power. nder the Republic these pro- 
vinces had been governed by proconsuls or pro- 
prestors under the supervision of the senate; on 
the establishment of the empire the proconsular 
impertum over all provinces was vested in the 
empcror, and by an agreement which he made 
with the senate the provinces were divided into 
two classes. ‘The older, more peaceable provinces, 
where there was no necd of any large military 
force, called the provincice tnermes, were left in the 
hands of the senate; the frontier provinces, where 
military operations were necessary, were governed 
directly by the emperor through his lieutenants. 

The governors of the senatorial provinces were 
aplointed by lot from those who had held the office 
ot preetor or consul, or as they were technically called 
the consulares and pretorit, or in some cases from 


those who had not yet attained that rank. Two 
provinces, Asia and Africa, were ‘consular,’ 1.e. 
Held by ex-consuls, the remainder were ‘prie- 
torian,’ but all senatorial governors alike bore 
the naine of PROCONSUL. ‘The governors appointed 
by the senate were in theory the most distinguished 
and honourable ; they were allowed 10 or 12 fasces ; 
they had higher rank and larger salary; but their 
appointment was only for a year, they had no 
military command, and practically possessed only 
the appearance of power. 

The governor of an imperial province is called by 
historians incorrectly propretor; his proper title 
was legatus Auqusti, heutenant of the emperor, or 
more ally legatus August pro prictore, mpeaBeurns 
Kal dvriorparnyos Too NeBacrod. They were of two 
classes—those of consular rank or consufares (v7a- 
rixol), and pravtorit, those who possessed only priv- 
torian rank. The latter were appointed to provinces 
where there was only one legion, the former to the 
larger and more lnportant connnands, 

The arrangements concerning the provinces were 
liable to be changed according to the needs of the 
empire. If rebellion or invasion threatened any 
senatorial province, or,if its finances fell into 
disorder, it would be tJ psferred to the emperor, 
at any rate temporarilgyyand the emperor would 
very hkely compensat¢pjpe senate by giving them 
some other province infyeurn. Instances of change 
will be given below. x4 

The following are yosnan provinces mentioned in 
the NT :— i 


Senatorial— te 
Macedonia, enrolletig ge. 146 (Imperial from Tiberius 
Oh to Claudius). 
Achaia, B.C. 146 as (Iinperial 8.c, 15-4.D. 14). 


Asia, B.C. 133, 


Se (with park SS a Senatorial to A.p. 11). 


Cyprus, B.c. Q7 ; : » Umperinal Bo. 27-22, then 


Senatorial). 
Crete and Cyrenaics, 8.c. 74. 
Dm periai— 
Syria, p.c. 64 : : , . Of the First Class. 


Galatia, #.c.25 =. : : : 
Pamphylia and Lycia, B.¢c. 25 } Of the Second Class. 


Egypt, p.c. 30. 
Judwa , ; 


Cappadocia, rey 7 } Under Procurators. 


The position of Egypt demands a slight refer- 
ence. Its great wealth, and the importance of its 
corn trade, made Augustus give it special treast- 
ment. The country was the emperor’s private 
property (patrimonium Casaris), and was governed 
»y a preefectus of equestrian rank. No senator 
was allowed to enter the province. 

Certain small provinces (Judea and Cappadocia, 
for example) were governed by imperial PROCUR- 
AToRS. They were generally districts which had 
been only recently added to the empire, and were 
not thoroughly romanized. Judea was so treated 
during the intervals when it was not governed by 
native kings; ultimately it was delinitely incorpor- 
ated in the province of Syria. 

One further form of provincia may be mentioned, 
In cases of preat and serious emergency a special 
command might be given to some distinguished 
officer, embracing more than one province, or per- 
haps superior to the eovernors of several provinces : 
such was the position of Corbulo in the East, of 
Germanicus and possibly Quirinius in Syria. 

If we pass to the internal government of the 
rovinces, we notice first the concentration of power 
in the hands of the governor. He was the principal 
military, judicial, and administrative authority. 
except in the ease of Africa, he commanded all 
the troops, whether legions or auxiliary: he went 
from place to place to hold courts, the province 
being divided into conventus for that purpose (cf, 
Ac 19%). The finances, however, were not directly 
inhishands. ‘The proconsuls in senatorial provinces 
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were assisted by a quéstor, while a procurator 
appointed by the emperor collected all taxes be- 
longing to the fiscus or emperor’s purse; in imperial 
provinces all the finance was in the hands of the 
rocurator. ‘The provinces were variously divided : 
in Macedonia, for example, there were four divisions 
apperently called locally peptides (Ac 161), but the unit 
of administration within the province was, at any 
rate in all the settled Greek districts such as Asia 
and Achaia, the city. A city implied not only the 
actual town, but also all the land which belonved to 
if and was its territory. The cities were of two 
main classes—Roman cities or ‘colonies,’ the in- 
habitants of which had either full civic or Latin 
rights. These in the East were parrisons of the 
Romans, often inhabited by veteran soldiers. Such 
were Corinth, Philippi (Ac 16"), Lystra, Antioch 
in Pisidia. The second class of cities were non- 
Roman; they were either civitates faderate et 
unmunes or civitates stinendiarie, The former 
were cities like Athens, which were supposed to 
be independent allies. No proconsul miyht enter 
Athena with his fasces, or any symbol of his power. 
The Greek cities seem generally to have preserved 
their old constitution. Outside the limits of the 
citics were the imperial estates, administered by 
imperial freedmen and slaves; and in less advanced 
districts, peoples whose organization was tribal, 
administered from some common religious centre 
or market, round which they were grouped. For 
religions and social purposes, for the worship of 
the emperor and the cele ion of games, there 
existed representative bodies, the council of the 
province (7d Kowdv ris Aolas, etc.), with their prin- 
cipal oflicer the high priest, the Asiarch, Galatarch, 
etc. (Ac 19%!), These bodies had considerable social 
but little or no political influence. 

The general condition of the provinces, at an 
rate during the lst cent. of the empire, was good. 
Order was preserved. The taxation was definite 
and fixed. The governors were paid, and redress 
was comparatively easy if they were guilty of ex- 
actions. The country was prosperous, even if the 
taxation was heavy; and it was not until a later 
period that attacks from without and decrease of 
prosperity within broke down the economic pro- 
sperity of the empire. 


LrrgeraTure.—W, T, Arnold, The Roman Sustem of Provincial 
Admintatration; Mommsen and Marquardt, Romische Staats- 
verwaltung und Staataverfasaing, Furneaux, Annalsof Tacitus; 
Schiirer, GJ V 2 i. 878, 879 (UJ F 1. 1. 827 18., ii. 45). 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

PROVOKE, PROYVOCATION.—To provoke (pro- 
vocare), lit. to ‘call forth,’ is in AV to excite any 
emotion or activity, good or bad. Hence we find 
2 Co 92 * Your zeal hath provoked very many,’ and 
Col 37! § Fathers, provoke not your children’ (both 
épeOifw). For the orig. meaning of ‘stir up,’ cf. 
Jer 438 Cov, ‘Baruch the soune of Nerias pro- 
vokcth the agaynst us.’ Cf. also Erasmus, Cede, 
p. 15, ‘It is a great spoore to prycke and provoke 
aman to profyght and go foreward in ony seyence 
or crafte: the love of the teacher’; and p. 99— 
‘Saynte Paule provokyny the Galathians from 
vengeance to humanite and eee ey nee, Provo- 
cation is always used in AV in a bad sense. In 
Ps 958 the Heb. is MERIBAH, which see. 

J. HASTINGS. 

PSALMS, BOOK OF.—The most important book, 
and in modern Heb. Bibles the first in order, of the 
third section of the OT Canon—that known as 
Kéthubhim or Hagtographa. It has been thought 
that in the time of our Lerd the Bk. of Psalms 
furnished a name for the Kéthubhim as a whole 
(seo Lk 24“ and cf. Jos. c. Ap. i. 8, who speaks of 
‘the remaining four books’ as containing ‘hymns 
to God and precepts for human life’). It is not 
probable, however, that at this stage in the history 
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of the Canon the title ‘ psalms’ would be go used. 
The order of the books in the Hagioyrapha, more- 
over, has varied greatly. The earhest Rabbinic 
list (Baba Bathra 146) gives the order as Ruth, 
Vsalms, Job, Proverbs, ete., Ruth apparently being 
placed before Psalms because it contained an ac- 
count of David’s ancestry. Jerome (fProl. Gal.) 
gives the order as Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
nstes, Canticles, etc.; but this is not in accordance 
with prevailing Heb. tradition. In many MSS, 
especially the Spanish, the Books of Chronicles 
come first, then Psalms, Job, Proverbs, etc. The 
usual order is that of the German MSS followed in 
the printed edd. of the Heb. Bible—Psalms, [ro- 
verhs, Job (the poetical books, sometimes known 
by the technical name nox, ‘Truth,’ formed by the 
initial letters of the three books Job, Proverbs, 
Psalms), followed by the five Megiiloth or rolls, 
the narrative books coming last (sce Ryle, Canon 
of OT, p. 22918). The present article will deal 
with the Name and Number of the psalms, the 
Formation of the Collection, the Date and Author- 
ship, the Titles and the Poetical Construction of 
the psalms, the Moral and Religious Ideas pre- 
vailing in the Psalter, the Text and Versions, and 
finally with the Literature of the subject. 

i. Name AND NUMBER.—No name for the psalms 
collectively is found in the book itself or in the 
text of the OT. ‘The nearest approach to such a 
designation is found in the name given to a portion 
of the Psalter in the subscription to Ps 72 (v.”)— 
‘The prayers (nidbon) of David, son of Jesse, are 
ended. Tho word ‘prayer’ must here be understood 
in ita broadest sense as any turning of the heart 
towards God in supplication or in praise. See also 
1S 2) and Hab 34. Ps 17. 86. 90, 102 and 142 are 
also called ‘prayers’ in their several inscriptions. 
The title for the book used by the Jews is wp 
p’onn (shortened o'>m, apocop. ‘ym, Aram. ]">n), 7.¢. 
Book of Praises, a name which was current in 
the time of Origen and Hippolytus, though the 
genuineness of the passage in which the latter dis- 
cusses the general introduction to Psalms has been 

uestioned. In that passage the name stands trans- 
literated into Greek as ZLédpa Gedrelu, and in Eus. 
HE vi, 25 Origen’s title of the book is preserved as 
BIBros YaruGv TpaphedrAely. Jerome confirms this 
by describing (in the preface to his Psalt, jucta 
Deb.) the Heb. title as Sephar Tallim. Eusebius 
elsewhere transliterates Xépnp O.crAAjv. The word 
which thus appropriately gave a name to the whole 
book is pee once only in the Heb. text as a title, 
Ps 145 being called tele a Sony of Praise. The 
regular plural of this word is téhilloth, Ps 228, this 
feminine form being distinguished from the mase. 
téhillim, in that the former points more distinctly 
to the subject-matter, the latter to the form of the 
composition. Cf, Baethgen, who distinguishes (Pref. 
to Comm. p. iii) between ein Buch der Gesainge and 
ein Gesangbuch. 

The usual name for a separate psalm is %i0)> 
mizmér, found in the titles of 57 eaaliia! from the 
third— probably the tirst in the earliest collection 
—onwards, The word by its derivation indicates 
that which is to be sung to a musical accompani- 
ment, and in practice it is used only of a religious 
song. The more general word v¢ sifr, used for 
secular songs in Is 231° and Am 8”, is found in 
combination with mizmér 13 times in the titles; 5 
times the order is shir mizmér, and 8 times this 
order is reversed, Once (Ps 46) the word shir is 
used alone, and once it occurs in the form shirdh 
(Ps 18). The word corresponding to mtzmér in 
Greek is Wadués, properly a song to the accom- 
paniment of stringed instruments; and the usual 
title of the book in the LXX is BiBdos Warpdv. 
But in Cod. Alex. we find pe Arce which is 
properly the name of a stringed instrument, 
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adopted av a title of the book; hence Eng. ‘ Psalter.’ 
The usual Greek title is quoted in St. Luke's 
writinus, Lk 20%, Ae 1% The Syriac name 
Kethabé de-mazmiré preserves a name which is 
not found in the OT ax a plural, and which did not 
prevail as a collective title in subsequent Jewish 
Us~ALE. 

The number of the psalms is 150, both according 
to the MT and the LXX. But the same total is 
preserved with a different arrangement in detail. 
Only the first cight psalms and the last three are 
inarked by the same number in the two versions, 
the Greek combining Ps 9 and 10 in one, also Ps 
1]4 and 115, whilst it divides Ps 116 and Ps 147 
each into two parts severally numbered. ‘This may 
be more clearly shown by the following table :— 
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I{es. LXX 
Psalms 1-S 1-8 
9.10 9 
11-1138 10-112 
114. 115 113 
116 114. 116 
117-146 116-145 
147 146, 147 
148-150 148-150 


The arrangement of the Greek is followed in the 
Vale. and in some of the older Eng. VSS. In 
the LXX is found an additional psalm (151) with 
the following title: ‘This psalm was written by 
David with his own hand, though it is outside the 
number, composed when he Fought in single combat 
with Goliad.’ It runs as follows :— 


‘Twas sinall among my brethren, 
And younyest in my father’s house, 
I used to feed mny father’s sheep 
My hands tmnade a harp, 
My fingers fashioned a psaltcry. 
And who will declire unto my Lord f 
ile is Lord, We it is who heareth. 
He it was who sent his angel 
And took me from my father’s sheep, 
And anointed me with the oil of his anointing 
My brethren were goodly and tall, 
But the Lord took no pleasure in them. 
I went forth to meet the Philistine, 
And he cursed me by his idols 
But ft drew the sword from beside him ; 
T beheaded him and reinoved reproach from 
the children of Ilarael.’ 


The peal has no pretensions to genuineness, 
sone Of its phrases being obviously adaptations of 
the languave of 18, but something is to be learned 
hy comparing and contrasting it with the canonical 
ae Certain apocryphal psalms, drawn from 
Syrian sources, are given by Wright (PSBA, June 
1887), including the above with four other psalins. 
One of these, in which a poet speaking in the first 
person is supposed to represent the feelings of the 
nation when Cyrus gave permission to the exiles 
to return from Babylon, is quoted at length by 
jacthgen (Inérod. p. x). 

The different methods of numbcring, indicated 
above, point to a various arrangement of material 
Which there is good reason for thinking has been 
much more extensive. Ps 1 and 2 are found 
tovether in some copies. In Ac 133 the Western 
reading: preserved in D, 8, and some Lat. MSS 
known to Origen, describes what we call the second 
ax the first psalm, whilst Justin (Apol. i. 40) quotes 
the whole of both psalms together as one prophetic 
utterance. As will be seen below, the distine- 
tion between Ps 9 and 10 and between 42 and 43 
should never have been made; the latter two 
walms are found together in several Heb. MSS. 
These facts, tovether with others to be men- 
tioned, prepare us for the phenomenon of com- 
posite psrtuis, 

ii. FORMATION OF THE COLLECTION. — The 
Psalter, as we now have it, is divided into five 
books, including respectively Ps 1-41, 42-72, 73-89, 
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90-106, 107-150. These divisions are marked in 
RV, and have been recognized by the Jews from 
at least the 2nd cent. of our era; it is not to be 
understood, however, that they represent the 
original lines of demarcation in the formation of 
the Psalter. The close of each ‘ bovk’ is marked 
by a doxology, appended ‘after the pious fashion, 
not uncommon in Eastern literature, of closing the 
composition or transcription of a volume with a 
brief prayer or word’ (W. R. Smith, who adduces 
parallels from the Diwan of the Hodalite poets, to 
show how the limits of an older collection of poems 
may be marked by the retention of a doxological 
phrase), This explanation unquestionab! y apie 
to the three doxologies, 41}%, 72'5 9 and 89"; these 
are clearly separable from the psalms at the end of 
which they are respectively found. It is not clear 
that 106, at the end of Book iv., has precisely the 
same history ; whilst the fifth book has no closing 
doxology, Ps 150, which is itself a full ascription 
of praise, being understood to obviate the necessity 
for such an addition. The fivefold division 1s 
recognized in the Midrash Tehillin on Ps V, which 
undoubtedly embodies a tradition much earlier 
than the commentary itself. Jerome, also, in his 
Prolg. Galeat. distinguishes between the quinque 
incistones and the wnum volumen of the psalins. 
The passage from pepe eue which refers to this 
subject cannot be urged as certainly genuine. The 
presence in the LXX version of the doxology at 
the end of the fourth book, with its liturgical 
addition, ‘ And let all the peony say Amen,’ un- 
questionably points to a fivefold division as more 
or less clearly marked in at least the 2nd cent. 
B.C., but it is not probable that this division was 
made by the final redactor of the Psalter himself 
setting in their respective places four doxologies 
to mark the limits of the various collections. On 
the contrary, evidence is forthcoming to show 
that the Psalter gradually grew into its present 
shape, and several of the stages by which the final 
result was reached can be distinctly traced. The 
chief evidence for this gradual compilation of the 
Psalter is as follows :— 

a. The existence of duplicate editions of the 
same psalm. Compare Ps 14 with 53, 40!827 with 
70, 108 with 577" and 60°42, The collections in 
which these duplicates severally occur must at one 
time have existed separately. 

6& The use of the names of God in the various 
books is such that it cannot be considered acei- 
dental or without significance. The facts in brief 
are these. In Book i. the name J” occurs 272 
times, Elohim, used absolutely, only 15; in Book 
li. the case is reversed, Elohim being found 164 
times, J” only 30 times. The figures in Book ii. 
are more complex, and it is found necessary to 
divide it into two parts, so that in Ps 73-83 J” 
occurs 13 times, Elohim 36, while in 84-89 J” is 
found 31 times, Elohim only 7 times. In Books 
iv. and v. J” is used almost alone (339 times); the 
only exceptions being in Ps 108 (found also in 
earlier collections) and Ps 144, which there are 
other reasons for holding to be composite. That 
this prevailing use of one or other name is due (at 
least in part) not to the author but to editorial 
modification, is made probable by the fact that we 
have a Jahwistic and an Elohistic recension of the 
same psalm (cf. 14 and 53, also 408 and 70); whilst 
the repetition of the phrase ‘God, thy God’ in 434 
45’ and 50’ appears to have arisen frum the much 
more appropriate ‘J’, thy God.’ The phraseology 
of some psalms appears to have been drawn directly 
from certain passages in the Law, with an alteration 
only in the Divine name used. Cf. Ps 507 with Ex 
20%, Ps 71° with Ex 15” ete. 

c. Another argument is drawn from the titles 
and the way in which the psalms are assigned in 
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preups to various authors, those in Books i.-iii. 
iaving for the most part some kind of designation, 
whilst those in Books iv. and v. are generally 
anonymous. 

@. The editorial note in Ps 72” ‘The prayers of 
David, the son of Jesse, are ended,’ seems to prove 
conclusively that the compiler of the collection in 
question knew of no other Davidic psalms, whereas 
several that are found in later books are ascribed 
to David. 

é. The rarity in Books iv. and v. of the musical 
notes and directions so common in the earlier books 
points to a difference in the history of their coin- 
pilation. 

Jj. Another argument has been drawn from the 
general character of the subject-matter in the 
various collections. It is thus expressed by Kirk- 
patrick: ‘Speaking broadly and_ generally, the 
psalms of the First Division (Bk. i.) are personal, 
those of the Second (Bks. ii. and iii.) national, 
those of the Third (Bks. iv. and v.) liturgical. 
There are numerous exceptions; but it is in the 
First Division that personal prayers and thanks- 
givings are chiefly to be found; in the Second, 
prayers in special times of national calamity (44. 
U0. 74. 79. 80. 83. 89), and thanksgiving in times of 
national deliverance (46-48. 75. 76. 65-68); in the 
Third, psalms of praise and thanksgiving for 
general use in temple services’ (95-100. 105-107. 
111-118. 120-136. 146-150), Introd. pp. xlii, xliii. 

Is it possible, then, more minutely to trace the 
stages by which the various sections of the Psalter 
assumed their present shape? It is noteworth 
that in Bk. i. all the psalms are assipzned to David. 
with the following exceptions: Ps 1 is introductory, 
and was probably pretixed to the collection as a 
stlitable preface, The absence of a title to Ps 2 
seems to point to a separate history, and perhaps 
accounts for its having been joined in many copies 
to Ps1. Ps 10, which is anonymous, belongs to 
Ps 9, as is seen by the acrostic arrangement. Ps 33 
is assigned to David in the LXX, but it was 
originally anonymous, and appears to be of dis- 
tinctly later date than the rest. 

In Bks. ii. and ili. all the psalms bear titles 
except Ps 43 (which, as the refrain shows, is part 
of 42) and 71. They fall, not quite symmetrically, 
into groups. Eight psalms together (42-49) are 
assigned to ‘the sons of Korah,’ and a supplement 
of a few Korahitic psalms is found in 84. 85. 87. 
One psalm ‘of Asaph’ (50) stands alone, followed 
later by a group of cleven Asaphic psalms 73-83. 
‘Ten psalms of David are found together (51-70, all 
Davidic except 66 and 67); Ps 86, which is also 
ascribed to Duvid, may be shown to be a mosaic of 
sentences adopted from other psalms. One psalm 
(72) is nasionid to Solomon, one to Heman, and one 
to Ethan. 

In Bks. iv. and v., on the other hand, the rule is 
that the psalms are anonymous, tlic only exceptions 
being that the 90th psalin is ascribed to Moses, the 
127th to Solomon, whilst a few additional ones, 17 
in all, bear the name of David. 

The history to which these facts eypees to point 
may be sketched somewhat as follows. The 
earliest collection consisted of Ps 3-41 or the bulk 
of the Psalms now so numbered, bearing generally 
the name of David. The significance of that 
designation will be considered later; enough now 
to say that it does not necessarily imply that David 
himself was the author of every psalm—and to 
these were added Ps 1 and 2 and probably some 
others. The next in order were Levitical collections 
‘Korahite’ or ‘ Asaphite,’and these were combined 
in due course by an ‘ Elohistic’ editor, who added 
a few ‘Davidic’ and other psalms. A conjecture 
of Ewald is supported by many moderns, that Ps 
61-72 originally stood after Ps 41, forming one 
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collection of ‘ Davidic’ psalms, with the editorial 
note 72” found naturally at its close. The Leviti- 
cal psalms would then follow in their order— 
Korahite 42-49, Asaphite 60. 73-83, Korahitio 
supplement 84-89. W. R. Smith marks the follow- 
ing stages in the process of forming the Psalter as 
it now exists :— 

a. The formation of the first Davidic collection, with its 
a doxology, l’s 1-41. 
aoe e second collection with doxology and subscription, Ps 

c. The twofold Lovitical collection (Ps 42-49. 50 and 78-88). 

d. Elohistic redaction and combination of b and c. 

e. Addition to d of non-Elohistic supplement and doxology, 
Ps 84-89. (See O7'JC 2 201). 

Without adopting this precise arrangement, 
which has, however, much to recommend it, it may 
be assumed that by some such process—probably 
one not so accurate and precise as modern critics 
theoretically construct —the psalms in the first 
three books were pathered and arranged. Ps 90- 
150 are viewed by most modern scholars as one 
division or collection, but certain lines of stratifica- 
tion may easily be een Gs init. One exquisite 
little group of psalms is found in 120-134, the 
‘Songs of Ascents,’ which in all probability at one 
time existed as a separate ‘hymn-book.’ Another 
break is found in the doxology appended to Ps 106, 
whatever may have been its precise history, Then 
Ps 92-100 possess a character of their own, and 

roups of /fodu and Hallelujah psalms may be 
discerned, though it is not likely that these ever 
existed as acparate collections. 

No precise rules can be given for the order in 
which the psalms are found. A certain broad out- 
line of chronological order is perhaps discernible ; 
sometimes psalms wre grouped together which refer 
to the same subject-matter, e.g. the psalms of the 
Theophany of which Ps 98 forms acentre. The 
same musical designation appears to have caused 
the grouping of the Maschil psalms 42-45. 52-55, 
whilst those inscribed Michtam are found together 
in 56-60. Sometimes the occurrence of a word or 
phrase seems to link one psalm with another, and 
some writers, of whom Wordsworth, Forbes, and 
occasionally Delitzsch, may be named as examples, 
attach much significance to this. But it is un- 
desirnble to build any elaborate theories upon the 
arrangement of lyrics the present collocation of 
which must have had a lony history. Experience 
shows how gradual and irregular has been the 
arrangement of many modern hymn-books, in days 
when much greater symmetry and more formal 
atrangement might be looked for than in the 
Psalter. 

The dates of these several collections can be de- 
termined only in the most general way, and even so 
with a considcrable measure of uncertainty. It is 
perhaps possible to fix a terminus a quo and ad 
guem, & superior and inferior limit, to mark the 
pened within which the whole work must have 

een carried out. And first, for the superior limit. 

The earliest collection is that of ‘Davidic’ 
psalms, numbered 1-41. If Ps 1 and 2 were in- 
cluded in the collection when it was first made, 
also 25 and 33, it is tolerably certain that this was 
not done till after—probably not long after—the 
return from Captivity. Ps 1 is almost certainly 
post-exilic. The language of 147 ‘Oh that the 
salvation of Israel were come out of Zion,’ does not 
necessarily imply the Bab. Captivity, and the 
verse may be a liturgical addition. Ps 25%, which 
forms an addition to an acrostic arrangement, 
breathes a similar prayer, and shows that the psalm 
in its present condition cannot be very early. The 
subject of Ps 16 does not necessitate a post-exilic 
date, but if a doctrine of immortality be implied 
in it, such a date is most probable. Some other 
psalms in this collection—notably 31 and 39—point 
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at least to the period of the later monarchy. The 
history of 'Temple-music, moreover, so far as that 
is ascertainable from the documents before us, 
hardly seems to admit of the production of such a 
finished collection of Temple-songs before the 
Exile. The Chronicler must be understood as 
describing in 1 Ch 15 and 16 the institutions of his 
own time, of which David only laid the early 
foundations. That a guild of ‘fem le-singers ex- 
isted before the captivity of Judah is probable 
enough, but the collection as a whole—compare 
the titles to Ps 24 and 28 in the LXX—implies a 
stage of advancement in ‘Temple psalmody which 
can hardly have been reached till atter the Return. 
This does not imply, of course, that no previous 
collection of sacred songs had ever been made. It 
is possible, though hardly probable, that in the 
time of Solomon some steps tad been taken in this 
direction. But we are dealing with the Psalter as 
it has come down to us, and we should name the 
period shortly after the Exile as the earliest possible 
and the most probable date for the formation of 
the first collection of psalins. The next may very 
well have taken place in the time of Nehemiah, 
and the work appears to have been very gradually 
accomplished during the succeeding centuries by 
staves which we cannot exactly trace, but some 
idea of which has been furnished above. 

What, then, is the inferior limit of date in the 
carrying out of this work? Here a number of 
arguments have to be examined, the investigation 
of which is in itself instructive, and the material 
thus furnished is suflicient to warrant tolerably 
definite conclusions. 

a. ‘The bearing of 1 Ch 16 upon the date of the 
Psalter. The date of the Chronicler may be 
roughly taken as about Bc. 300, In ch, 16, in 
the course of an account of the bringing up of the 
ark to the city of David, the writer puts a psalm 
into the mouth of David as a propriate to such an 
occasion, ‘The psalin is not directly attributed to 
David as the tr. of v.72 in AV would imply. The 
phraseology only emphasizes the fact that David 
took especial care concerning the giving of thanks : 
On that day did David make it his chief work 
to give thanks unto the Lord by the hands of 
Asaph and his brethren.’ A psalm follows, how- 
ever, Which consists of 105!) 96 and certain verses 
(': 4% 48) from Vs 106. Apparently, therefore, the 
Chronicler had these psalms- possibly a collection 
containing these psalins—before him when he 
wrote. “8 scems distinctly to imply that the 
writer adapted the doxology to his purpose, chang- 
ing the imperfects into perfects, ‘And all the 
people said Amen, und praised the Lord.’ [f this 
were the case, the conclusion is clear, that Ps 106 
was written, perhaps Bk. iv. formed, somewhere 
in the 4th cent. B.C. Closer examination shows, 
however, that this is not quite so certain, Cheyne 
contends (Origin of Ps. p. 457) that vv.3+-35) were 
only liturgical formule, not composed solely fer 
use in Ps 106, but freely attached to many psalms. 
It may be replied that the connexion between 1 Ch 
16% and Ps 1068 as a whole appears too close to be 
aceldental, and we can here conceive that the 
psalmist adapted the phraseology of the Chronicler, 
though Ryle seems to favour this view (Canon of 
OT, p. 129). It is possible, as Cheyne suggests, 
that additions were made to the various books 
after the collections had been provisionally closed, 
and this possibility must not be summarily ex- 
cluded. It is possible, again, and for some reasons 
probable, that vv.8%% did not form part of the 
original text of 1 Ch 16. V.7 joins very naturally 


to v.97, whilst the words of the psalm do not fit 
mn very appropriately with the phraseology of the 
Revent 


stood. 


vorgse, When its meaning is ri htly under- 
rhis suggestion, originally made by Reuss, 


is favoured by Baethgen, and the possibility of its 
acceptance prevents the argument from being con- 
elusive. Given both texts as they stand, it seems 
difficult to resist the conclusion that Ps 106, with 
its doxology complete, was before the Chronicler 
as he wrote. : 

B. The evidence afforded by the LXX is much 
more trustworthy, and rests upon a broader basis. 
It is true that we cannot be quite certain when 
the tr. of the Hagiographa was completed. That 
the whole work was begun and the tr. of the Pent. 
executed about B.c. 250 seems tolerably clear ; 
but Cheyne and some others are disposed to bring 
down the inferior limit for the completion of the 
tr. of the Hagiographa very late. AI Cheyne 
will admit is that it was finished ‘at any rate 
before the Christian era.’ The evidence of the 
pious of Sirach, however, will hardly admit of a 
ater date for the tr. of the Psalter than B.c. 150, 
The author of this prefacc, writing about B.C. 130, 
thrice mentions ‘the law, the prophets, and the other 
books’ (or an equivalent expression), and he speaks 
of his DrRraChee Jesus son of Sirach, as having 
been familiar with these as sacred writings. This 
indicates a third class of sacred Scriptures, the 
canon of which was not necessarily Ue ies in 
the time of Siracides, say B.C. 180. But that the 
Psalter was included among these can hardly be 
esa even though it were not in its present 
orm. References in ] and 2 Mac, as we shall see, 
confirm this supposition. But granted that the 
evidence 1s not conclusive, and bringing down the 
date for the tr. of the Psalter even so ie as B.C. 
100, it is clear that a considerable interval must 
be allowed for the accomplishment of the various 
processes passed through between the completion 
of the latest collection in Heb. and its rendering 
into Greek. Sanday (Bampt. Lect. on Inspiration, 
Lect. V. Nete A, p. 271) marks as many as nine 
such processes. The number is probably exces- 
sive; but if the history of the formation of the 
Psalter has been at all correctly indicated, several 
stages must separate the composition of, say, one 
of the psalms in the Elohistic collection and its 
inclusion in the LAX. The smaller group of 
Korahite or Asaphic psalms would be collected, 
then would come the larger Elolistic collection, 
the addition of title, the embodiment of the 
stnaller collection in the full Psalter of 150 psalms, 
the numeration, the formation of titles as found 
in the Greek,—these are some of the steps which 
must have been successively taken. Probably not 
much time needs to be allowed for some of thern, 
some may even have been contemporaneous, but 
reflection shows that an interval of, at least, one 
or two decades must be allowed between the com- 
pletion of the Heb. Psalter and its tr. into Greek. 

y. A further argument may be drawn from 
1 Mac 7!*, which quotes Ps 79—usually accounted 
one of the latest in date—with the formula usual 
in citing Scripture—xard rovs Adyous ods lypaver, 
For a psalm thus to be recognized and quoted as 
Seripture, implics the lapse of a considerable in- 
terval since its composition. Not much reliance 
for our purpose can be placed on the statement of 
2 Mac 23, which records how Nehemiah, ‘ found- 
ing a library, gathered together the books about 
the kings and prophets, and the books of David 
Me rod Aaveld) and letters of kings about sacred 
eifts.’ 

6. Indirectly, the so-called ‘Psalms of Solomon’ 
(which see) furnish evidence from another point of 
view. These psalins possess a distinct character of 
their own. If they may be placed, as most modern 
scholars are inclined to place them, about the middle 
of the lst cent. B.c., a considerable interval must 
be allowed as elapsing between their composition 
and that of the latest canonical books. Even a 
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superficial reader must be struck by the contrast 
between these ‘ psalms of the Pharisees’ and those 
of the canonical psalter. Kirkpatrick speaks of 
them as ‘separated by an impassable gulf.’ This 
is strong language; but on the two great subjects 
of the future life and the Messianic hope the 
contrast is so striking, that if argument from 
growth and development of thought is worth 
anything at all, this is a case in which great 
reliance must be placed upon it. 

Passing by other arguments of more question- 
able value, such as that from the musical titles, 
which were certainly unintelligible to the Gr. trans- 
lators, and that from the lanvuage of the Chrounicler 
concerning the Levitical guilds of singers, we may 
berate come to the following conclusion :—The 

salter is a collection of religious poetry chielly, 
though not entirely, intended for use in public 
worship, and very gradually compiled. ‘The ear- 
liest stage of the final process dates from shortly 
after the Exile, one step succeeding another 
through the compass of some three centuries, till 
the collection was virtually closed in the first half 
of the 2nd cent. B.c. Ryle represents the pre- 
vailiny view of modern scholars when he says, 
‘'The time of its final promulgation in its present 
form and of its first recognition as part of the 
people’s Scriptures, may well have been that of the 
great religious revival that accompanied the sue- 
cess Of the Maccabiean revolt, and the downfall 
of the Hellenizing party among the priests and 
nobles’ (Canon of OF, p. 127). The exact form of 
the conclusion reached 1s somewhat dependent on 
the decision of questions concerning the date and 
authorship of individual psalms, a subject in- 
timately bound up with that just discussed, to 
which accordingly we now pass. 

lili, DATE AND AuTHORSIip.—Care must be 
taken not to confuse date of compilation and date 
of composition, and sometimes a distinction must 
be malts between the date of composition of the 
original psalm and the date to be assigned to it 
in its present form. Many of these lynes were 
hana down orally, and, in particular, some of 
those that were connected with public worship 
may have been long current in a narrower circle 
before they found a place in a smaller or larger 
collection of psalms. Jfurther, the phenomena of 
the Psalter, as we have it, prove conclusively that 
modifications were freely made in existing com- 
positions, whether to make them suitable for 
public worship or to adapt them to the new cir- 
cumstances of a new time. 

It is not the object of this article to describe the 
history of lyric poetry amongst the Hebrews, But 
no intellivent judgment can be formed as to the 
probable date of these particular sacred songs, 
without a brief survey of what is known from 
other sources concerning the history of this form 
of literary composition in Israel. 

The history of the people begins with an outburst 
of song. The deliverance from Egypt at the Red 
Sea was an event which made a deep impression on 
the ritual, the literature, and the national life of 
Israel. It was signalized, according to Ex 15, by a 
song ‘ which Moses and the children of Israel sang’ 
—a pxan not unworthy of the great occasion, It 
is found as part of the ‘second Elohist’s’ narrative, 
doubtless handed down from earlier days, and is 
fitted into its place by v.%. That the whole song 
in its present form is antique seems hardly likely. 
Ewald, Dillmann, Delitzsch, and Driver agree that 
vv.l-3 give the ruling strain of the ancient hymn, 
while the language of vv.? and 7” seems to point 
to later days, when the early deliverance was 
triumphantly recalled. The ‘Song of Moses’ in 
Dt 32 may with some confidence be assigned to the 
Sth cent, B.C. It is not Mosaic in its point of 


view ; v.™* are enough to show that the settlement 
in Canaan is an event of the far past. Driver 
would fix the date about the time of Jeremiah, 
and some features point in tlis direction. But it 
is near enough for the present purpose, if it be 
assigned generally to the period of the monarehy. 
The remarkable poem given at length in Jp 5, 
known as the Song of Deborah, is generally recog. 
nized as one of the oldest fragments of Heb. 
literature. IXnenen describes it as contemporaneous 
with the events it celebrates, and most critics 
acknowledge the absence of anachronisms and the 
strong impression of reality which this ode leaves 
upon them. The date of Hannah’s song in 18 2 
cannot easily be determined. Judged by modern 
ideas, it seems little suited for the occasion on which 
it is said to have been uttered, except so far us it 
sets forth the Divine exaltation of the lowly, or 
may be considered to possexs a prophetic character. 
That it was composed after the establishinent of 
the monarchy scems clear from vv.’ Tho lament 
over Saul and Jonathan ascribed to David in 25 1 
may be taken as penuinely Davidie. It contains 
nothing inconsistent with the occasion, none of 
those indieations of a later point of view some- 
times found lurking in wv single clause or allusion, 
whilst the date of the compilation of the book, so 
far as can be pvathered, would point to an early 
origin for the elegy. Other indirect evidence as to 
the handing down of such songs from early times 
may be drawn from the mention of the ‘book of 
Jashar’ and the ‘teaching of the song to the 
children of Judah’ in v.% The ‘last words’ of 
David, found in 28 23, do not stand on quite the 
same footing, since these later chapters form an 
appendix to the book which nay be much later in 
date. 

Other lyrics which havecomedown to us embedded 
in prophetic literature — with which psalmody is 
closely connected —are the thanksgiving of Is 12, 
the dirge of Hezekiah in Is 38, the prayer of 
Habakkuk in Hab 3, and that of Jonnh in Jon 2. 
It is impossible to enter into detailed questions of 
criticism, yet the objective evidence afforded by 
the dates of these poems, if they could be fixed, 
would be important, for these would serve as land- 
marks to judge of compositions when removed 
from their setting. Is 12 probably belongs to the 
lege of Vezekiah. ‘The dirge in ch. 38 may well 

»e of the same date. It was apparently added by 
the compiler of Is 36-39 to the historical narratives 
drawn from 2 Kings. Cheyne compares the lan- 
yuage of the dirge with that of Job, and holds it to 
be exilic, inserted on the principle that psalms in 
any sense illustrative of historical incidents might 
be quoted as if actually connected with them. 
The prayer of Habakkuk is considered by many 
critics to be a late addition, but there is no valid 
reason why it should not belong to the 6th cent. 
p.c. The general character of Jon 2 seems to 
mark it out as a cento of phrases drawn from 
earlier psalms. Tt has none of the freshness and 
force to be expected in a composition of the time 
of Jonah the prophet. 

Gathering Ane hasty survey to a close, it may be 
said in a word that the highly elaborated poetical 
composition entitled ‘The Lamentations,’ though 
not by Jeremiah, and perhaps not of single author- 
ship, may--allowing for the slightly varying dates 
of its different parts — be with some contidence 
placed soon after the Exile, in the course of the 
6th cent. B.c. ‘The finished acrostic arrangement, 
no less than the language and style, points to an 
advanced stage of poetical composition. See, 
further, art. PoETRY (HEBREW). 

If these results are only approximately correct, 
they furnish valuable data for further investiga- 
tion. We canuot obtain as much information 
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concerning the history of music and song in con- 
nexion with temple-worship. ‘The notes of the 
Chronicler, written long after the event, though 
in many cases drawn from original sources, 
hardly enable us to determine how far the services 
which were inaugurated by David had developed 
in the earlier period of the monarchy. Some of 
the descriptions seem to give a picture of the full 
organization known to the Chronicler, of which 
David established merely the rudiments. Delitzsch 
laid it down that there were three chief epochs of 
psalmody in Israel—the time of David, of Jchosha- 

hat, and of Hezekiah; but in our records it is 

ifficult to distinguish the stages of growth in the 
music and worship of the sanctuary. It seems 
clear, however, that the ponition discernible after 
the Exile (Ezr 2" and Neh 7*4) implies considerable 
previous development, at least under the later 
tnonarchy, though its exact degree is doubtful. 
On the other hand, the outburst of song in the 
time of the Maccabces, of which many reccnt 
critics have much to say, while probable enough, 
is hypothetical only. ‘The theory is likely enough 
a prort, and possesses some slight indirect con- 
firmation from history (cf. 2 Mac 2%), but its 
historical basis is not strong enough to bear any 
solid superstructure. ‘The evidence of Jer 33" is 
by no means unimportant where external evidence 
ix sO scanty; pointing, a8 it does, to a measure of 
liturgical development and the use of formule in 
worship during the Chaldean period, which may 
fori a fixed point in dealing with the psalms. 

Let us next examine the titles so far as there 
bear on authorship. The facts are these. One 
psalm is attributed to Moses, 73 tou David (in the 
five books respectively, 37. 18. 1. 2. 15), 2 to 
Solomon, 12 to Asaph, 11 to the sons of Korah, 
I to Heman, and 1 to Ethan. In fourteen cases the 
historical circumstances of composition are alluded 
to (cf. Ps 3. 7, ete.). These cease in the later 
books. Those that have come down to us are 
sometimes taken froin the Inistorical books, and 
sometimes present difficulties, as in the mention of 
‘Cush,’ Ps 7. The LXX contains some additional 
titles. The following psalms, anonymous in the 
Ifeb., are in it aed to David, 33. 43, 67. 91. 
93-99. 104; Ps 138 and 139 are inscribed in cod. A 7@ 
Aaveld Zaxaplov, while 146. 147, and 148 have the 
title ‘Ayyalou cal Zaxaplov. The historical refer- 
ences peculiar to this version are often curious or 
obscure, e.g. Ps 27 apd 108 ypicOjvar, Ps 29 eodlou 
oxynvis, Ps 66 dvacrdcews, Whilst Ps 76 and 80 are 
entitled apds rdv "Acot’pov and vrép rod ’Accuplov, 
and Ps 144 awpds rv Vodcdd. §='This version contains 
also, it may be said in pussing, notices of the days 
on which certain psaluis were recited in public, as 
Ps 92 in the Heb. is spoken of as a Subbath-psalm. 
Ps 24 was sung on the first day of the week, 48 on 
the second, 94 on the fourth, and 93 on the day 
before the Sabbath. 

The anonymous psalms, called ‘orphans’ in 
later days, were by the later Jews provided with 
parents by being attributed to the author named 
in the nearest previous psalm (sce Jerome, Epist. 
139 ad Cyprianum). In all probability it is on 
this principle that so many psalms in the first 
book came to be attributed to David, and in later 
times Moses was credited with all the psalms 
Yi-100, extending, that is, from the ‘ Mosaic’ 90th 
“aim to the lOlst, which bears David's name. 
I'he usage by which the whole Psalter came to be 
attributed to David, so that the popular name 
‘David’ was applied to the whole collection in 
He 4 is easil intelligible, and has been fre- 
quently paralleled since in the names of ‘ Wesley’s’ 
and other popular hymn-books. 

The time when these titles were added cannot 
be exactly determined. Some would be prefixed at 
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the time of the carlier compilations, others when 
the collections of collections were made. Several 
of the titles in the LAX show, what one or two 
psalms in the Heb. exhibit, a combination of in- 
consistent traditions, both as regards author and 
vecasion, As a whole, the titles represent an 
early, but far from contemporary tradition, and 
are ier the most part uncritical in character, as 
may be shown by the following considerations. 

1. Some of the psalms assigned to David cannot 
by any possibility be his. Compare, ¢g., the 
Aramaisins of 103. 122. 189 and 144 ; but especially 
those of 139, a psalm which must be amongst the 
latest in the Psalter. Other explanations have 
been given of these Aramaisins which cannot be 
considered satisfactory ; but if they are supRoe 
to originate in the Northern Kingdom, Davidic 
authorship is equally set aside. 

2. Some psalins ascribed to David are evidently 
late because of their obvious borrowings from 
earlier psalms, These are tame in style, lacking 
the fresh vigour associated with the Davidic 
period, though often with a plaintive beauty of 
their own (cf. Ps 86). 

3. The acrostic psalms 25. 34 and 37 cannot be 
David’s. It is conceivable that this artificial style 
of composition came into use early, but it is not 
STolable: Known examples of it are late, and 
some other features in the acrostic psalms of the 
first book—e.g. the condition of the State, the 
exhortations to patience under oppression, as in 
Psy 37—make so early a date impossible. 

4, The mention of the temple in 5’ 27* etc. must 
be considered as an evidence of date. It has been 
contended (e.g. by Delitzsch, Psalms, vol. 1. pp. 
160, 161) that Soa might be applicd to the Davidic 
tabernacle; but itis only by a certain straining of 
language that a word for ‘ palace’ could be applied 
to a tent, even thongh that tent were the dwelling- 
place of God. ‘The phrase God’s ‘holy hill,’ more- 
over, seeins to imply that the sanctuary had been 
established upon Zion for some considerable time 
(see Driver, LOT® p, 375). ‘The early use of these 
expressions might, however, perhaps be allowed, if 
all other features of the psalms in question favoured 
a Davidie authorship. But this is not the case. 
The language which describes a period of oppression 
and fear (Ps 98 ete.) requires a good deal of adap- 
tation before it will fit David’s position, and the 
same may be said of the descriptions of the kind of 
foes against which the psalmist had to contend. 
Traditional interpretation may have accustomed 
readers to think of David under persecution by 
Saul, or at the time of Absalom’s rebellion, but 
close examination shows that much of the language 
is inappropriate in David’s mouth. Often there 1s 
a superficial resemblance to the circumstances of 
David’s life, combined with real incompatibility. 
See, ¢e.g., Ps 20 and 21, which refer to the king, but 
could not lave been written by king David in 
relation to himself; Ps 55! 28 which might seem 
to point to Ahithophel, but that so many plirases 
of the psalm (vv.%* 29, and the phraseology, care- 
fully considered, of 17") are a ane e with 
David’s position. Many of the psalms ascribed 
to David are not the language of a monarch at all, 
but the plaintive complaints of one who is crushed 
under a government which he has no power to 
modify, and from which he cannot escape. Isolated 
expressions such as are found in 51'%?® may be 
explained as liturgical additions to an originally 
Davidie psalm, while 69% might conceivably be 
understood of David’s time; but some violence is 
required in each case. And Deke together (1) 
the separate phrases which betray a later date, (2) 
the kind of trials to which the psalmist is exposed, 
(3) the condition of society exhibited, (4) the 
maturity of theological thought often manifested, 
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it will be seen that a strong case is made out 
avninst at least a large number of the psalms 
attributed in the titles ‘to David.’ 

Is it to be said, then, that David wrote none o 
the psalms that have come down to us? Well- 
hausen’s dictum has often been quoted, that ‘the 
question is not whether the Psalter contains post- 
exilic, but whether it contains any pre-exilic 
salms,’ and that question is by many answered 
in the negative. It will be safer to conduct the 
getty upon critical principles cautiously applied. 

‘irst, little or no reliance is to be placed on the 
titles as indicative of authorship. For it is not 
certain that the 119) is to be understood of personal 
authorship (compare the title ‘of the sons of Korah,’ 
where the preposition is admittedly not the Lamed 
auctoris). It is probable that a title originally 
given to one or two ve in a book was after. 
wards affixed separately to all in a collection. And 
the arguments above alleged show that many of the 
titles must have been affixed in a crude and super- 
ficial way. But the same cannot be said of the 
general reputation of David as a psalmist. This 
must have rested upon a tolerably substantial 
basis. It has been said that David was noted only 
axa musician, not as a poet. The passages 1S 1638, 
25 17 3% 6'4) and Am 65 are said not to imply more 
than this. But the Chronicler makes ‘Davia to 
have been the founder of psalmody, see 1 Ch 16% %, 
2¢h 7**, and compare Ezr 3”, Neh 12%, 

Further, it has already been seen that David 
was confessedly the author of the elegy of 28 1, 
and the 18th psalm is attributed to him in 28 22, 
It is said that the first of these poems is not of a 
religious character, but that does not constitute 
a proof that the writer could not compose a, reli- 
gious poem, and for literary purposes its evidence 
is valid. David was the writer of verses which, as 
literature, are parallel with the psalms, whilst early 
tradition ascribes to him the composition of psalms 
also. Taking, then, the 18th psalm as a kind of 
test case, how atands the evidence? (a) Ezternal 
Evidence. If the 22nd ch. forins an integral part of 
2S, the testimony to Davidic authorship is early 
and strong. If—as there is reason to suppose— 
chs, 22 and 23 constitute a later addition to the 
Look, their evidence is greatly weakened. It 
is not easy to determine whether the text as 
given in the psalm is earlier or later than that 
found in the history. Baethgen inclines to hold 
that the psalm gives the earlier form of text, but 
that the two have been handed down independently. 
On the other hand, it is much more probable that 
the brief historical introduction with which Ps 18 
opens was taken from the history than vice versd., 
(8) Internal Evidence. The contents of the psalm 
suit well the early monarchy, and can, in fact, with 
difficulty be applied to any other period. The 
vigour and freshness which characterize the style 
have convinced Ewald and many other critics of 
the Davidic authorship. The only arguments on 
the other side have been drawn from v.”, which 
might very well have come from David’s pen, 
and vv.@: ©, which do unquestionably point the 
other way, though there is nothing in them 
absolutely incompatible with Davidio authorship. 
The theory adopted by Cheyne and others who 
support a much later date is that the writer, 
sah marvellous ability and success, throws him- 
self back into the life of the conquering hero of 
many centuries before, and the ‘poe wee ‘con- 
jecturally ascribed to the idealized David not long 

efore the Exile.’ This conclusion appears to 
spring from the assumed premiss that ‘from the 
wint of view of the history of art, not less than 
Horn that of the history of religion, the supposition 
that we have Davidic psalms presents insuperable 
difficulties.’ The conjunction of internal and 
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external evidence furnishes a fair, though not 
conclusive, case in favour of the Davidic author- 
ship of Ps 18, such as would reasonably be accepted 
in the case of any similar document in classical 
literature, and it can be overruled only by con- 
siderations drawn from a general view of OT 
religion, such as cannot be discussed here. 

It is obvious that a decision on the question of 
the 18th psalm will carry many others with it. 
If this marlin be not David’s, probably none from 
his pen has come down to us; if it be, the way is 
open to examine other psalms for which a similar 
claim is made, rejecting such as are condemned hy 
internal evidence. The only other psalm of which 
mention can be made here is the 110th. Older ex- 

ositors, such as Delitzseh and Ewald, held it to be 
Javidic, or of the Davidic age, but the tendene 
of modern criticism is to assign to it a auch 
later date. The terseness, vigour, and occasional 
obscurity of its phraseology favour an carly 
origin, and its oceurrence in the fifth book of the 
Psalter, which tells in favour of a late date, is not 
absolutely inconsistent with an earlier. Decision 
upon the point is bound up with the exposition of 
v.. Lf the opening words may be caleniaen in 
the sense that the Messiah is objectively regarded 
as the psalmist’s Lord, David may be regarded as 
the speaker. If, as many hold, this is impossible, 
the theocratic priest-king must be addressed by 
the psalmist as his lord, and the Messinnic reference 
can only be indirect and typical, and Davidie author- 
ship is excluded. —1t has been attempted to support 
the first of these theories by the language of 25 23*5 
and the prophecy recorded in 2S 7, but these do 
not present a close parallel to the kind of Messianic 
reference proposed. An argument, conclusive to 
the minds of many, is drawn from our J.ord’s quota- 
tion of this psalm as recorded in the Synoptic 
Gospels. This quotation shows at least that the 
current Jewish opinion regarded the psalm as 
Messianic, but it does not exclude—(1) the sup- 
position that an argumentum ad hominem waa 
intended sufficient for the purpose which Christ 
had in view, or (2) the fact that the argument .o 
be drawn from the psalm holds good, if for ‘David’ 
the general word ‘ psalmist’ were substituted. A 
study of the whole use of OT made by Christ in 
His teaching shows that the questions of date 
and authorship with which criticism is chiefly 
concerned were not before the mind of our Lord 
as He spoke, nor was it His object to pronounce 
upon them. 

In general, the conclusion reached upon the 
subject of Davidic psalins seems to be as follows. 
It genet he ae et ceaeae wrote 
any psalms; the probability is tha rote mapy ; 
it Tate ikety-that-al € Bb ere lost; some of 
those extant which are ascribed to him are appro- 
priate in his lips; external evidence ascribes the 
18th psalm to David, and if it be his, it is probable 
that others also should be attributed to him ; and in 
determining the number of these, internal evidence 
drawn from contents, style, allusions, etc., is the 
sole criterion. The judgment of critics proceeding 
upon these lines naturally varies considerably. 
Baethgen, with some hesitation, admits 3 psalins as 
Davidic, Schultz 10, Ewald 17, Delitzsch 44, while 
Driver (LOT® 380) sums up by saying—‘A non liguet 
must be our verdict; it is possible that Ewald’s list 
of Davidic psalms is too large, but it is not clear that 
none of the psalins contained in it are of David's 
composition.’ The arguments above adduced would 
lead to the conclusion that from ten to twenty 
psalms—including 3. 4. 7. 8. 15. 18. 23. 24. 32, and 

erhaps 101 and 110—may have come down to us 
rom David’s pen, but that the number can hardly 
be greater and may be still less. The 90th psaln 
cannot have been written by Moses, nor the 72nd 
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and 127th by Solomon. The titles in these cases 
must be understood as indicative of the subject- 
matter. The reference of certain psalins to Asaph, 
Heman, Ethan, and the sons of Korah, is to be 
understood from the point of view of compilation 
rather than of authorship. If these psalms were 
taken from collections associated with the Levitical 
guilds known by these historical names in the time 
of the second temple, the titles become easily 
intelligible. It creates difficulties to press the 
meaning of the preposition as Lamed auctoris, 
and to suppose (¢.g.) that the family or guild of 
‘Korah’ were either separately or conjointly 
authors of psalms. It is quite possible that the 
free multiplication of the title m7 is due to 
the same habit on the part of those who formed 
the several collections. Compilers would think 
more of the source from which the psalms were 
actually derived than of the presumably remote 
original author, especially in days when personal 
authorship was not dwelt upon as in a@ later 
time. 

On the general subject of the age of the Psalms, 
Cheyne hardly allows one to be Pence the 
scattered references to monarchy he applies for 
the most part to the time of the Maccabman 
revival. In this he stands almost alone amongst 
English critics, though the general tendency of 
criticism is to assign ao continually increasing 
majority of the psalis to the post-exilie period. 
Cornill probably represents the prevailing opinion 
of contemporary scholars when he describes 
(Hinfeitung, p. 221) the Psalter as representing a 
reaction of the old Israelitish pious feeling against 
the stiffening formalism of ae time of Ezra and 
his sucecssors, & proof that the religious genius of 
Isracl in the 8rd and 4th centuries Bc. had not 
heen quenched by the growing Influence of what 
was later known as Pharisaism. The historical 
wlusions which are found in some psalms are not 
for the most part decisive, and these cease to have 
any weight if the possibility of later impersonation 
und idealization is freely conceded. Taking the 
language of the psalms as it stands, however, the 
nearest approach to definiteness on the ground of 
historical allusions would be found in Vs 46 as 
applied to the overthrow of Sennacherib, Ps 74 
and 79 to the period of the Maccabees. Ps 68, 
which by earlier critics was assigned to the reign 
of Jehoshaphat, almost certainly belonus to the 

eriod of ie Second Temple, and Ps 118, which 
ias generally been considered as especially suitable 
to the return from Captivity, is confidently assigned 
by Cheyne tothe Maccabwan period. Ps 45, which 
most critics place during the monarchy, is under- 
stood by the same writer of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
If historical allusions are not decisive, neither will 
the evidence of parallel passages avail much. If the 
dates of Job, of Deut., and of certain chapters of 
Isaiah could be fixed, the dates of a few psalms 
night be approximately determined; e.g. Ps 8 was 
written before the Book of Job, and Ps 90 after 
Deuteronomy. The date of Jer. is well known, but 
a comparison between the language of the psalms 
and the prophet (cf. Ps l with Jer 17% 8) makes it 
difficult to say which can claim the priority. A 
certain group of psalms, e.g. 69, may with some 
contidence be assigned to the period of Jeremiah, 

In only & very few cases can linguistic evidence 
be considered as decisively characteristic of late 
date ; Ps 139 is probably the best example of this. 
The criterion of style is too subjective and too 
differently estimated by different critics to be re- 
lied upon as evidence of date. Arguments drawn 
from the xtage of theological thought visible in the 
psalins depend upon the view taken of the history 
of OT theology, and opinion can hardly be con- 
sidered ripe enough on this subject for it to be 
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employed with certainty. The psalms themselves 
form no inconsiderable portion of the evidence by 
means of which that history is to be traced out, 
and it is clear that the vicious circle must be 
avoided which would conclude that a given psalm 
‘cannot be of early origin because the Ideas it con- 
tains cannot have been promulyated so early.’ The 
state of religious thought and life inanifested in the 
writings of the prophets Amos and Hosea MS 
pusce a long religious history, the nature of which 
as not yet been made sulfliciently clear to allow 
of sweeping dogmatic assumptions. And, apart 
from a belief in the supernatural, the history of 
relivion shows how frequently the vates, whether 
Nard or prophet, has been before his time in his 
religious intuitions and aspirations. Certain 
general conclusions may, however, be given, which 
will guide us approximately to the time when the 
psalms as a whole were composed. A few being 
probably Davidic, a considerable number, especially 
in the earHer books, are pre-exilic, but the greater 
rroportion of these date after the 8th cent. B.C. 
‘he large majority of the psalms may be with 
confidence assigned to the period during and shortly 
after the Exile, some few to the 3rd and even the 
2nd cent. B.C. 

Are any Maccabean psalms included in_ the 
Psalter? This much debated question has received 
very various answers. ‘There 1s an @ priort proba- 
bility in favour of the existence of such psalms 
and of their inclusion in the Psalter, if the Canon 
of OT were not closed too early to admit them. 
The strony probability is that the Canon was not 
virtually closed till about B.c. 100, and the Psalter 
may have been kept open even after the various 
collections were cee in the sense that a few 
later psalms might find their way in after a collec- 
tion possessed a separate existence. The evidence 
of Josephus and of 2 Mac may be taken as indirectly 
confirming the @ priort probability that the Mac- 
cabean times would furnish a vigorous psalmody. 
The evidence of the ‘ Psalms of Solomon’ shows 
that the true spirit of psalm-composition existed 
even later, though the Boe: and ideals of the 
psalmist had altered. When we examine the 
extant psalms, however, difficulties arise. Those 
which appear most likely to have sprung from 
Maccabiean times, such as 44, 74, 79. 83, are found, 
not in the later, but in the earlier or middle collee- 
tions. It is possible, but not easy, to understand 
how a psalm composed B.C, 150 made its way into 
Book un. and was labelled, not in the Heb. only, 
but in the Greek, as a psalmof Asaph. It is urged 
by some that the language of these psalms may be 
ST opri ately understood of earlier desolations than 
those of the time of Antiochus. But in Ps 743, for 
example, the phrase 5x ‘yn (though understood by 
the LXX of feasts) seems distinctly to point to 
the synagogues of a later period, while 74° connects 
itself naturally with 1 Mac 4 977 144, The argu- 
ment drawn from the repeated use of 0's'pg, on the 
other hand, has been too mucli pressed, as if it 
must necessarily refer to the time when the 
Hasidim became a recognized party, when ‘the 
company of the Hasidiwans, mighty men of Israel,’ 
offered themselves ‘willingly for the law’ (1 Mac 
2"). It by no means follows that all mention of 
‘the pious ones’ is to be taken as distinctly Mac- 
cabrean. 

The history of opinion displays considerable 
diversity of opinion on this question. Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, holding the Davidic origin of the 
pee generally, taught that David projected 
nmself in the spirit of prophecy into the times of 
the Maccabees, xo that some of the psalms faith- 
fully picture that period. Calvin attributed Ps 44, 
74 and 79 to the period in question; Hitzig and 
Olshausen enlarwed this short list to embrace the 
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greater portion of the Psalter, including all psalms 
from 73 to 150. Reuss assigned several psalms to 
a still later period—that of John Hyrcanus, B.c. 
135-107. Cheyne indicates some twenty - five 

salins as Maccabwan, including 20, 21. 33. 44. 60. 
Gl. 63. 74. 79. 838. LOL. 108. 115-118. 135-188. 145- 
150. His criteria of ‘a uniquely strong chureh 
feeling,’ an ‘intensity of monotheistic faith,’ and 
an ‘ardour of gratitude for some uncxampled 
stepping forth of the Lord J” into history,’ are not 
susceptible of specific and decisive application to 
Maccubrean times. The first criterion mentioned 
by Cheyne—the existence of ‘some fairly distinct 
allusions to Maccabwan circunistances’—would be 
decisive if its occurrence could be clearly proved. 
But the allusions are held by such critics as 
Gesenius, Ewald, Dillmann, and Hupfeld to be 
anything but distinct. In our sae the 
nuuber of Maccab:eun psalms eannot be large, 
but the bare possibility that a few such psalins 
were included in the Psalter before the Canon was 
closed should be left open. If any psalms of the 
2nd eent. B.C. are found in our present collection, 
the internal evidence which would assign 44. 74, 
79. $3 to this period may be held to outweigh the 
unquestionable ditticulties arising from their place 
in the second and third books. 

iv. Trrues.—lLt has been found convenient to dis- 
cuss such of the titles as bear on the question of 
authorship already ; the present section will there- 
fore be devoted to an examination of those words 
or plirases, mostly musical notes, which require ex- 
planation. For the sake of convenience, they are 
given in alphabetical order, following the EV. 

’Aijeleth hash-Shahar, Ps 22 x70 nbx-dy, LXX 
Urep THs dvradhuyews r7s éwOiv7s, 1.e. ‘concerning the 
morning aid’ (n2:x); so ‘Targuin, which refers to the 
Lamid, the perpetual morning sacrifice ; Jerome, 
pro cervo matutino (80 a ). Upon’ here signifies 
‘set to the tune of’ (RV), the name of the song being 
prob. ‘Hind of the Dawn.’ W. R. Smith compares 
Arabie usage in thus describing melodies; also 
Kphraem in theSyriac. Baethgen understands thie 
inorning to be viewed as ‘the hind in its swiftness.’ 

‘Alamoth, Ps 46; cf. 1 Ch 15*° ‘psalteries set to 
Alamuth’ (RV), moby-by, LXX érl ray xpupluv, 
‘about the hidden things’ (ninby), so Targun; 
Jerome, after Aq., pro juventutibus. In 1 Ch, 
LNXX. transliterutes d@d\awdéé. Ges. and most 
moderns derive from ‘almah, ‘damsel,’ and render 
‘with accompaniment of damsel voices,’ or ‘in 
soprano.’ Baethgen holds that this interpretation 
is not suitable to Ps 46. Rashi understands it of 
a musical instrument, as modern viola or tenor- 
violin. Cf. ‘ Double-bass,’ corresponding to Sheme- 
nith, which see. It is a question whether the 
closing words of Ps 48 ‘al-muth, which will hardly 
bear the translation ‘unto death,’ should not be 
read as ‘aladméth and taken as part of the title of 
the following psalm. 

*Al-taschith (AV), ’Al-tashheth (RV), Ps 57. 58. 
59. 75, novierdx, LXX uh duapbelpys ; Jerome ut non 
disperdas. As in RV, this must be understood to 
mean ‘set to the tune of, Destroy not.’ Possibly 
these words may form the beginning of an old 
vintage-song, such as we find described in Is 65°, 
when the new wine is found in the cluster, ‘and 
one saith, Destroy it not, for a blessing 18 in it he 
but this is mere conjecture (see OZ/C® p. 209). 

Ascents.—See Degrees. ; 

Chief Musician, for the.—Found in 65 psalms, 
bevinning with Ps 4. See also Hab 3% Heb. ny39°, 
LXX els 7d rédos (connect with nyjp ‘for ever’ ?). 
Other Gr. VSS, els 7d vixos, Jerome Victort ; follow- 
ing apparently the meaning of a kindred Aram. 
rout. The verb nx: is found in 1 Ch 157 in refer- 
ence to music, and is rendered ‘to excel’ in AV, 
‘to lead’ the singing in RV. In 1 Ch 23¢ it means 
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‘to preside over’ the work in question. The 
meaning of the title, therefore, apparently is that 
the psalm was to be wiven to ie precentor or 
leader of the choir, and was intended to be sung in 
the temple-service. 

Dedication, A Song at the d. of the house, Ps 
30, Heb. nesa norvy, LXX éxordoews.—The order 
of words in this title suggests that in its present 
form it combines two several traditions; it is at 
the same time a psalm lé-David and a song for the 
dedication of ‘the house.’ It is possible that the 
two may be combined; not, however, when the 
site was chosen for the temple (Hengstenberg), for 
this was not the dedication of a house; nor (prob- 
ably) at some re-consecration of the palace after 
Absalom’s rebellion and David’s absence. The 
most probable supposition, if the psalm is to be 
referred to David's lifetime, is that of Delitzsch, 
who refers it to the house mentioned in 2 S 54, and 
supposes that about this time the king was re- 
covering froin severe sickness. It is known, how- 
ever (Sopherim xvi. 2), that this psalm was used 
by the Jews from an early date at the feast of 
flinukkah, the ‘dedication’ mentioned in 1 Mac 454 
and Jn 10", and Baethgen and many moderns con- 
sider that this clause of the title was added later as 
an after-thonght. It has been questioned whether 
this is consistent with the ignorance of its meaning 
shown by the LNA. he probability is that the 
clause refers to a lituryical use of the psalm, not 
to its original composition, 

Degrees, Songs of, I’s 120, 122-134 nibyon vy; 
in 12] ‘ypb; LNXX go) rOv dvaBadudv, Jerome 
canticum graduum, whence AV ‘degrees,’ RV 
‘ascents.’—Granunatically, the form of the title 
in Ps 121 is the more correct, if 1 is to be under- 
stvod of an individual psalm. W. R. Smith and 
Cheyne understand it collectively= vy, properly 
the title of the whole group, the plural ‘ascents’ 
indicating that the title of the group has come to 
be aftixed to each psalm separately. ‘The following 
meanings have been attached to this ambiguous 
phrase :— 

1, The return from Babylon (Ewald), See Ezr 7°, 
in which we read of ‘the going up from Babylon,’ 
and ef. Ezr 2). ‘The use of the plur. ‘goings up’ is 
explained to refer to more than one journey, under 
Cyrus and Artaxerxes (zr 2 and 8); or to the 
nuniber of caravans, ef. ol dvaBalvorvres of Jn 12°. 
It is hardly likely, however, that the plural would 
be used of the one event which so signalized itself 
in the memory of the people, and the subject- 
matter of at least Ps 122 and 134 is unsuitable to 
this connexion. 

2. The going up to the annual festivals in Jeru- 
salem, The word ma'dlah is not elsewhere used 
of these journeys, but the cognate vb. aby is (Ps 1224 
al.). The psalms are for the most part suitable in 
subject for such a purpose, either directive ieee 
122. 132. 133) or indirectly. Herder, Reuss, W. R. 
Smith (‘ Pilgrimage songs’), and Baethgen may be 
mentioned as amongst those who favour this ex- 
planation. 

3. Fifteen steps led from the women’s court to the 
men’s court in the temple, and the Talmud (Afidd. 
ii. 5, Sukkah 150) says that these corresponded 
to the songs of degrees; not, however, that the 

salms were named after the steps, or that the 
evites sang these particular psalms upon the 
steps. This explanation of the name has, how- 
ever, been held Ly some (e.g. Armfield, who has 
written a monograph upon the subject). * 

4. Delitzsch haa the interpretation which 
finds an allusion to the peculiar style or structure 
of the psalms, the repetition of a word or phrase, 
with a gradual Jadder-like ascent as to a climax— 
‘a, step-like progressive rhythm of thoughts.’ 
Compare the structure of the ‘triolet’ in more 
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recent literature. Against this, however, it may 
be urged that not all these pean exhibit this 
structure (sce 132); that it is found in some other 
psalms (e.g. 29); and that nowhere else is this 
technical use of the word found. 

5. Im héhern Chor (Luther) to be sung ‘in louder 
tones’; so Kt. Saadya Gaon, and cf. 2Ch 20" 
lé-mda@'lah (diff. word from apyp), ‘ with a loud voice 
on high’ (AV), ‘an exceeding loud voice’ (RV). 

6. An explanation, first given by Rashi, has 
lately been revived by Schiller -Szinessy, which 
refers the word to the ‘liftings-up’ or ‘ goings-up’ 
of the heart in adoration and trust. See 121! 
123! 130). 

It will be gathered from the above sketch that 
no certain meaning can be given to the title of this 
group of lovely psalins. The second explanation is, 
on the whole, tle most probable. 

Gittith, Set to the, Ps 8. 81. 84, Heb. mmo y, 
LXX bwrép rav \nvav, Jerome pro (in) torcularibus 
(niap).—The ‘arg. explains of a musical instru- 
ment which David brought from Gath, or of the 
form of a wine-press. Generally understood to 
indicate the name of a tune, possibly set to a 
vintage- song, a meaning which the LXX and 
Jerome may possibly have had in view in their 
renderings. Ewald understands it to mean ‘the 
March of the Gittite guard.’ 

migenon Le ea word does not occur in 
any of the titles, but is found in Ps 9!6 and is con- 
veniently considered here, It occurs in connexion 
with Selah (which see), and the double phrase is 
rendered by LXX dh diayddAuaros. It is found in 
the text of Ps 928, where Cheyne renders ‘with 
sounding music upon the Heat The root 737 from 
which the word is probably derived means to emit 
a deep, murmuring sound, and is used of a lion in 
Is 31%, of a dove in Is 384, and of a mourner in 
Is 16’, Also in a secondary sense of meditation or 
devicein Ps 194, La 3%, Kimchi ane Higqaion 
from this secondary meaning of the root; but it 
is in all probability a musical term derived from 
the primary meaning, possibly indicating a ‘forte 
burst of joyous music” | 

Jonath~olem-réhokim, Ps 56 opin oby  nyry, 
LXX vrép rob Aaod tod dwd ray dylwy peuaxpup- 
hévov, atr. which supposes that Israel is intended b 
the word 7;) dove, and 05x is quite misunderstood. 
Like so many others of these enigmatical phrases, 
this is in all probability the name of a melody to 
which the psalm is to be sung. With the reading 
ody the phrase may be interpreted ‘the dove of the 
distant terebinths’ ; with present pointing, as in 
RVm, ‘the silent dove of them that are afar off’ 

Mahdlath, Ps 53; Mahdlath lé‘annéth, Ps 88, 
Heb. nbyo-by, or with addition of niyo, LXX orep 
Maerd@ (rod droxpOjjvat) as pr. name, see Gn 28°, 
2 Ch 11!8, Jerome pro choro, per chorwm (after Aq. 
Theod, Syinm.). Considerable uncertainty attaches 
to the rendering of this phrase. If it does not 
indicate the name of @ tune (Ibn Ezra), or the sad- 
ness of the melody to which the psalm was sung 
(Delitzsch), the choice lies between understanding 
mahdlath as (1) akin to mahdlah, ‘sickness’ or 
‘calamity’ (Ex 15%), so Targ.; or (2) as a musical 
instrument (Rashi, Ges., Lowe). Neither etymo- 
logy nor the probabilities of the case can be said 
to point decidedly in either direction. 

Masohil.—Found prefixed to 13 psalms, viz. 32. 
42. 44, 45. 52-55. 74. 78. 88. 89. 142, Heb. Soyo, 
LXX cuvéoews, els cbveoww. Cf. 477520 ror, ‘make 
melody in a skilful strain’ (cf. RVm); Targ. ‘with 
good understanding.’ Gesenius renders, ‘a didactic 
poem,’ which does not fit many of the psalms 
mentioned above. Delitzsch understands it as 
indicating a ‘contemplative’ psalm (3m prop. 
‘consider,’ ‘attend to,’ cf. Ps 1013 [RVm] 1067) ; 
Rashi interpreta by reference to 2 Ch 30%, the 


Levites that ‘had good understanding (or were 
well skilled) {apparently in music] for J’.” So far as 
etymology serves us, the title probably indicates a 
contemplative composition, but in process of time 
the original meaning probably passed away and it 
came to mean little more than a poem (cf. molnua). 

Michtam, Ps 16 and 56-60 ose, LXX orn)o- 
ypagia. — So Gesenius, who says 3n3 = scribere, 
ond=inscribere ; the meaning in Eng. would imply 
a carefully-fashioned, ‘emblazoned’ psalin; but 
this meaning of the root on2 is wholly uncertain. 
Another suggested derivation connects with onj 
and would give the rendering ‘a golden psalm’ ; 
so Luther. ‘The word is also used in Is 38° of 
Hezekiah’s dirge, but it is not easy to detect any 
features which the various compositions to which 
the word is applied possess in common. 

Muth-labben, Ps 9 332 mo-by, LXX trep ray 
kpuglwy rod viod, Vuly. pro occultis (Jer. pro morte) 
fila, Targ. ‘concerning the death of man (who 
came forth) between (the armies).” All these tr" 
show that the phrase was not understood, and the 
iymorance of the ancients is shared by the moderns. 
Grammar will not allow of the rendering ‘death 
of the son,’ z.e. Absalom, even if such a meaning 
were appropriate. In all probability this is the 
name of a tune; but whether it should be rendered 
‘ Die for the son’ or (with other pointing) ‘ Death 
makes white,’ 1t is impossible to say, and cannot 
rear sipnify. 

Néginoth.—Found in six psalins—4. 6. 54. 55. 67, 
76 nio°233, and once in 61 nyasoy, cf. Hab 3, LAX 
év Waduots, Jerome tn psalmis. The word means 
unquestionably ‘on stringed instruments’; it is 
always found after the phrase ‘For the chief 
musician,’ and indicates that the psalm is to he 
sung to an accompaniment of stringed musie, ef. 
LCh 157. Neginatd is generally understood as the 
same word with an old feminine ending (Wes.); 
or, according to Massoretie punctuation, closely 
joined with Zé-David, it would mean ‘in the Davidic 
style of stringed music.’ 

Néhiloth, Ps 5 mbnyrdx, LXX crép ris Kdnpovo- 
povons, asif noosa, Jerome pro heereditatibus. Gener- 
ally understood os=o'59, meaning ‘to the accom- 
paniment of flutes’ or wind-instruments, That 
flutes were used in worship, is shown by Is 3u"", 
Baethgen objects that the usual word for flute 
might be expected here, and understands Nehiloth 
as the name of a tune. 

Remembrance, To bring to, Ps 38 and 70 v3), 
LXX els dvdpvnow (adding in 70, els 7d cdcal pe 
Kuptov), Jerome im conmemorundum, ad recordan- 
dum. Is it to be understood, however, that God is 
to remember the psalmist, or the psalmist to re- 
member God? Both views have been taken. The 
Targ., followed by Delitzsch, linds a reference to 
the slzkarah (dvduvnors) part of the sacrifice of the 
Minhah, when a portion was thrown upon the fire 
and the smoke was supposed to bring the worshipper 
into the Divine remembrance. Sce Lv 247-8 and 
connect with title in L.XX sept caBBdrov. But the 
word is found in 1 Ch 164, when certain Levites 
were appointed to minister befure the ark, and ‘to 
record’ (AV), ‘celebrate’ (IRV), as well as to thank 
and praise J”; and perhaps this more general 
meaning of worshipping, in the sense of not for- 
getting the Divine Pees, is the more probable 
meaning here. 

Shéminith, Ps 6 and 12 mypy-Sy, LXX bwrép ris 
dydéys, ‘upon the octave or the eighth,’ cf, 1 Ch 15%, 
The phrase either refers to a special kind of stringed 
instrument with eight strings, or means perhaps 
‘in the bass,’ ef. ad-“Alaméth=soprano. ‘Ina lower 
octave,’ the reverse of the modern octave (Lowe). 

Shiggaion, Ps 7 yyw, LXXK warubs— pera dis, 
Jerome pro ignoratione (after Theod. Symm., and 
see Psy 19" ‘errors’).—The word is found in the 
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lural in Hab3'. As derived from me ‘to wander,’ 

wald, Delitzsch, and others give the meaning of 
a ‘dithyrambic song,’ one characterized by various 
feelings or rhythms. Gesenius, with hesitation, 
renders cantus suavis. There appears to be nothing 
either in etymology, tradition, or the character 
of the two psalms in question to guide modern 
readers definitely to the ineaning of this word. 

Shoshannim, Shushan-‘Eduth, Ps 45 and 69 by 
oye, Pa 60 miqy yywe>y, Ps 80 ‘box, LAX brep rév 
ddrAowOnTomerww (OY from root mw ‘to change’ ), 
Jerome pro lilits testimoniti.,— Rashi understands as 
an instrument of six strings. Probably the name of 
a tune (Ibn Ezra and moderns) ‘set to the melody 
of Lilies, or Lilies of the Testimony.’ ‘Pure asa 
ay is the Testimony,’ t.e. the Law (Ewald). 

ong of Loves, Ps 45 nit vy, LX X gdq brép rob 
dyanrnrod.—The allegorical interpretation which is 
suggested by the Gr. is of very early origin, and is 
based upon the use of language found in Hosea and 
elsewhere in O'T, and recognized by St. Paul in 
Eph 5%. The Targ. renders ‘‘Thy beauty, O Kine 
Messiah.’ ‘The feminine plural termination must 
not be understood literally as of kiny’s daughters 
(Hengstenbery), nor of a marriage-feast, nor in an 
erotic sense, for the word is a noble one; but 
according to the Heb. idiom it corresponds to a 
neuter abstract, and the phrase would mean ‘A 
song of that which is lovely: It is to be under- 
stood, like Canticles, of a pure and holy earthly love 
which may be understood to symbolize and prepare 
the way for ao higher affection still. 

To Teach, Ps 60 7945, cf. Dt 31”, where Moses is 
commanded to teach # song to the [sraelites, and 
25 1% 38) where it is said that David ‘bade them 
teach the children of Judah the song of the bow’ 
(the word ‘bow’ is omitted in B of LXX)—a 
martial song, to be sung at the practice of arms? 
These parallels would scem to show that the title 
lé-lammed means that this psalm, like many others, 
was to be taught to Israel. 

vy. POETICAL CONSTRUCTION. — Heb. poetry, it 
is well known, is not constituted by rhyme. 
Neither, like Anglo-Saxon and other verse, 1s it 
marked by regularly recurring assonance, though 
occasionally this feature is present. Neither, 
again, is metre an essential feature of Heb. 
psalinody. It has been questioned among scholars 
—though only a small minority are prepared to 
answer in the aflirmative—whether metre, imply- 
ing lines consisting of a fixed number of syllables, 
is recognizable at all in OT poses as, contessedly, 
both rhyme and metre are characteristic of Jewish 
poeins of the Middle Ages. But thongh metre is 
not discernible in Psalms, it does not follow that 
rhythm is excluded. The rhythm of thought in 
the well-known parallelismus membrorum is, of 
course, an essential feature, and rhythm of Jan- 
guage matching the thought is readily perceptible, 
though no rules can be Jaid down for its determina- 
tion. There is a rhythm inall the finest prose, not 
the less impressive for being irregular. In Psalms 
the rhythm of language more nearly approaches 
regularity than the rhythm of carefully constructed 

rose, but it defies analysis and systematization. 
The prevailing form is the couplet of two corre- 
sponding lines, though the triplet and quatrain are 
used from time to time. On this subject Driver 
says: ‘The poetical instincts of the Hebrews 
appear to have been satisfied by the adoption of 
lines of approximately the same length, which 
were combined, as a rule, into adn of two, three, 
or four lines, constituting verses, the verses mark- 
ing usually more distinct pauses in the progress of 
thought than the separate lines’ (LOL . p. 362). 
(For the details of this subject see Driver's chapter 
just quoted and art. POETRY). It may, however, 
briefly said here that the chief attempts to trace 
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out a more regular metrical system in Psalms than 
the above remarks allow, are those of J. Ley (Metr. 
Formen der Heb. Poesie, 1868, and Grundziige des 
Tthythmus in der Heb. Poesie, 1875), Gustav Bickell 
(Carmina VT metrice, 1882, and articles in ZDAG, 
1891-1894), and, more recently, H. Grimme (‘ Abriss 
der biblisch-hebriiischen Metrik’ in ZDAIG, 1896, 
pp. 529-584, and 1897, pp. 683-712). Ley seeks to 
establish a metre which depends upon accents, and 
relies upon alliteration, assonance, and rhyme as 
subordinate features. Bickell seeks to prove that 
the measure of the verse is marked by regular 
alternation of accented and unaccented syllables ; 
but he accomplishes this only by an excessive 
modification, not to say mutilation, of the text, 
and by a violent use of unnatural elisions. 
Grimme’s system is described in art. POETRY, 
p. 6% CC. A. Briggs holds Ley’s views in a 
modified form. He says, ‘The accent may be 
used as a@ principle of measurement to a very 
large extent in Heb. poetry, but it is not an 
absolute law; for whilst many poems and strophes 
are uniform in this respect, the poet breaks away 
from it and increases or diminishes the number of 
accents, as well as words, to correspond with the 
movements of his thought and motion’ (Bibé. 
Study, p. 263). This does not greatly differ from 
the mode of statement adopted by Dehtzsch, which 
is accepted in this article. ‘Heb. poetry is not 
metrical, z.e. it is not regulated by the laws of 
quantity and by the number of syllables; strong 
accents, which give prominence to the logically 
most important syllables, produce a very great 
variety of rhythms in the series of syllables that 
form the stichot; the ictus of the verse is regulated 
by the logical movement; and the rhythm is the 
purely accentuating rhythm of the oldest kinds of 
national poetry’ (Psalms, vol. 1. p. 31, note, Eng. tr.). 
There 1s one stage of poetical construction inter- 
mediate between the unit—couplet, triplet, or 
quatrain—and the completed lyric. It is the 
strophe or stanza, whichever name be considered 
most appropriate for a section of the peer mark- 
ing a clearly defined movement in the thought, 
and consisting of a measured number of lines. 
Moulton, in his Literary Study of the Bible, uses 
the terin ‘sonnet’ to describe this feature of Heb. 
poetry, but the accepted connotation of the word 
makes it generally unsuitable, and it would be 
uite out of place in the psalms. Sometimes the 
close of the strophe is marked by a refrain, or a 
nearly exact repetition of verse or phrase at more 
or less regular intervals. Some of the most clearly 
marked examples of this are, ‘Why art thou cast 
down, O my soul?’ in 425-11 435; ‘The Lord of 
hosts is with us’ in 4671; ‘Turn us again, O Lord 
of hosts’ in 80*7-29; *O that men would praise the 
Lord for his goodness’ in 107% 15-41-31, In the 136th 
psalm the refrain, ‘his merey endureth for ever’ 
occurs as the latter half of every verse. Less 
penly recoynized examples may be found in 39 2 
‘Surely every man is vanity’; 56%?" “In God will 
I praise his word’; 57° ‘Be thou exalted, O 
God, above the heavens’; 62)5 ‘My soul, wait 
thou only upon God’; 99° ‘Exalt the Lord our 
God, for ie is holy.’ In some of these cases, how- 
ever, the repetition of a phrase is rather the in- 
dication of a style which meets us markedly in 
the Songs of Ascents, than the occurrence of a 
refrain such as marks the close of a strophe, 
Frequently it is clear that a psalm naturally 
divides itself into sections, where no refrain or 
etical device marks the several pauses. The 
first three psalms would sufficiently illustrate 
this, particularly the second, in which the arrange- 
ment of vv.2-3: 4-6 7-9 10-13 commends itself at once, 
Driver holds that in many cases these sections 
* Slightly modified in Study of Holy Soript. (1899) p. 3601. 
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are ‘to be regarded as logical rather than poetical 
units, and as not properly deserving —even in 
its modified sense—the name of strophes.’ The 
construction of Heb. poetry, however, is such that 
it 18 always more or less difficult to make the 
distinction between thought and form; and as the 
length of line depends largely upon the movement 
of thought, so also with the length of what in 
srose would be called a section, but in the irregu- 
arly but rhythmically constructed poetry of Israel, 
may be called a strophe or a stanza. Sce, further, 
art. POETRY, p. 7 TF 

soveral Silas are acrostic, or alphabetical, in 
their arrangement. Sometimes successive verses 
begin with the letters of the Heb. alphabet in 
order ; sometimes half-verses, or pairs of verses, 
are thus marked, and in the 119th psalm cight 
verses are found to each letter. In Ps 9-10 we 
find two verses to a letter, but the scheme is not 
complete. In 9? p takes the place of 2, Ps 10 be- 
gins with 5, and the last four pairs of verses close 
with p, 7, ¥, n, the intervening verses not being 
arranged alphabetically, though their number 
exactly corresponds with the number of letters 
waussed over, In Ps 25 one verso is fonnd to each 
eiee thongh 1 is missing, and an extra verse is 
added at the end. In Ps 37 two verses occur to 
each letter (with slight irregularity), in LIL and 
112 half a verse. [n 34 and 145 the single-verse 
airangement is found, with slight irregularities, 
Which may be accounted for by a corruption of 
text. Tt might be supposed that se artificial an 
wrangement of matter would form a sure sign of 
Inte date, of a ‘silver age’ and fading poetic 
power, but this hardly appears to be the case. 
One of the most elaborate and complete instances 
is found in the ‘ Lamentations,’ which is consider- 
ably earlier than many of the psalins. In Latin 
poetry the acrostic arrangement is found in early 
times (see Cicero’s reference to Eunius, guoted by 
Delitzsch, i. 204); and Ilitzig, who allows only 
fourteen Davidie psalins, melas 9 and 10 amongst 
them. The alphabetical psulins do not, as a rule, 
exInbit much poetic fire or vigour in comparison 
with psalms which are strictly lyrical in char- 
acter, But this inay be due to the subject and the 
mode of treatment adopted, for single phrases in 
the EL9th psalm might easily be quoted which are 
full of imaginative fervour and power. If we can- 
not say with Delilzsch that the acrostic arranye- 
ment is ‘full of meaning in itself,’ it may be 
admitted with Driver that it was “sometimes 
adopted by pocts as an artificial principle of 
arrangement, when the subject was one of a 
general character, that did not lend itself readily 
to logical development.’ 

It is needless to say, however, that it is not in 
their form and construction that we find the true 
poetry of the psalms, though this is of such a 
character as to aid in securing for them the uni- 
versality which is one of their chief features. The 
form of Heb. poetry bears rendering into other 
languages better than the poetical literature of 
any other nation. But the poetry of the psalms 
does not lie in their artistic form. The word 
‘artistic,’ indeed, is out of place here. Artifice 
hides itself abashed in the presence of deep re- 
ligions feeling. It is not merely that the pre- 
dominating tone and spirit of the book is religious ; 
religion has laid its strong uplifting hand upon 
every string of the psalmist’s harp, every touch of 
the psalnist’s fingers. The literary character- 
isties which charm us in the great poets of the 
world are indeed present. ieaity imagination 
marks some of the descriptions—‘ Who coverest 
thyself with lightas with a garment, who stretchest 
out the heavens like a curtain.” ‘He rode upon a 
cherub and did fly ; yea, he did fly upon the wings 


of the wind.’ Fancy appears in slighter touches, 
often unnoticed—‘ In Salem is his leafy covert, and 
his (rocky) lair in Zion.’ The varied metaphors 
of the psalms have furnished religious life with 
brightness and picturesque variety for more than 
two thousand years. The terebinth planted by 
the streams, the hind panting for the water- 
brooks, the sun going out like a bridegroom from 
his chamber, the Divine Shepherd Cae His 
Nock alike in the pleasant pasture and the lonely 
and gloomy ravine,—these familiar images are not 
more striking than the thousand less noticed 
pictures, sketched in outline only: the crowned 
and anointed guest at the banquet of life spread 
in the very wilderness amongst sei the harassed 
and overthrown forces of the enemy scattered 
over hillside and plain, like the ten thousand 
flakes ‘when it snoweth in Zalmon’; or Death 
the shepherd herding among his flock in Sheol 
those who had arrogantly defied his power—yet 
the psalmist knows of a mightier Shepherd still, 
Who shall ‘redeem my soul from the power of 
Sheol, for he will receive me.’ Some of the poetical 
eflect is donbtless peculiar to the Hebrew, the 
pieturesqueness of some of the words, and occasion- 
ally the variety of its synonyms, or the play of 
tenses, alternating one with another, like lights 
and shadows upon the hillside, or the changing 
colours upon the burnished neck of the dove. But 
the simplicity of diction which imparts such 
sublimity to a phrase—‘ with thee is the well- 
spring of life: in thy light we shall see light’; the 
depth of human feeling which can be felt like a 
beating pulse on every pase— ervently do I love 
thee, J”, my strength !’—* Deep calleth unto deep 
at the noise of thy cataracts; all thy waves an 
billows are gone over me’; the conerete directness 
with which the most abstract truths of religion are 
set forth—‘In the hand of J” there is a cup, and 
the wine foameth; surely the dregs thereof, all 
the wicked of the earth shall drain them out and 
drink them’;—‘lle shall cover thee with is 
pinions, and under his wings shalt thou take 
refuge’; these words appeal to the heart of the 
world, and their power is as great for the English. 
man as for the Israelite. But the reason for this 
is not chictly, though it is partly to be found in 
these poetical characteristics. ‘The Psalter lives in 
virtue of its unique religious power and beauty, 
and on its theology something must now be said. 
vi. RELIGIOUS AND ETHICAL IDEAS. —In the 
foNowing paragraphs the Psalter will be treated as 
onewhole. Owing to the uncertainty which attaches 
to the dates of the several psalins, it is impossible 
to trace out, according to the methods of biblical) 
theology, the growth and development of religious 
ideas mm the psalmisty’ minds, if, indeed, any 
murked growth took place. If the book is entirely 
post-exihc, the ‘hymn-book of the second temple,’ 
no decided theological development—except, per- 
haps, on the subject of the future life—would be 
expected. If, as we have seen reason to believe, 
the Psalter contains an anthology of sacred lyrics, 
extending over many centuries, a progress of 
thought might be looked for. But the method of 
the psalmist is not dialectic. He moves, not in 
the atmosphere of theology, but of religion. And 
whilst creeds change, litanies remain the same. It 
would be going too far to say that no varicty, no 
advancement, in moral and religious ideas is dis- 
cernible, but for the purposes of this brief examina- 
tiou it may be nenloetell The Psalter is concerned 
with the deep, elemental ideas of religion—Cod, 
man, and the communion of man with God; jo 
and trouble, hope and fear, good and evil, their 
present conflict and future destiny; the human 
soul in all its moods and the Divine power and 
grace in all its aspects,—and it is proposed to de- 
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ecribe a few characteristics only of the way in 
which these great themes are treated. 

1. The leading feature in the doctrine of God— 
to speak uheolo gaa) Sey distinguishes the 

salms is the clearness with which the Divine 
ersonality is conceived, and the vividness with 
which it is depicted. ‘J” liveth, and blessed be my 
Rock’ is written on the book, within and without. 
The chief service which the psalms have rendered 
to the religion of the world 1s the preservation of 
the idea of the living God, without any impairing 
of His absolute and inconceivable glory. The 
thinker claborates his abstract conceptions of the 
Divine till they dissolve into thin air; the boor 
imagines ‘such a one as himself,’ and lowers the 
Godliead into a ‘ magnified and non-natural’ man- 
hood. Isaac Taylor says that ‘metaplhysic theo- 
logies, except so far as they take up the very terms 
and figures of the Heb. Scriptures, have hitherto 
shown a properly religions aspect in proportion as 
they have been unintelligible; when intelligible 
they become—if not atheistic, yet tending in that 
direction.” No sacred book of any nation has 
solved this fundamental problem of all religion, 
how to preserve at the same time the Infinity and 
the Personality of God, as has the Psalter. 

The psalmist is not afraid of ‘anthropomor- 
phisms.’ He not only employs forms of speech 
which seem almost necessary, such as ‘his eyes 
behold, his eyelids try, the children of men,’ but 
he represents God as thinking upon man, so that 
the Divine thoughts are greater in number than 
the sand; as seated in the heavens with earth for 
His footstool, as bowing the heavens to come down, 
whether for judgment or deliverance; as spread- 
ing His broad wings of defence over His own 
people, scattering dismay and destruction among 
their enemies, and returning again on high in 
triumph, when He has ‘led into captivity his 
captives,’ bringing with Him the spoils of victory. 
But no reader of the psalms finds his ideas of 
Divine majesty lowered, or the Divine glory 
dimmed and shadowed, by these modes of speech. 
The Rabbi disdains them, the Alexandrian philo- 
eon ey explains them away, the hypereritic finds 
only ‘mythology’ in thein; the wise and devout 
man knows that nowhere else—except in the words 
of Jesus of Nazareth —is he brought so directly 
into the presence of the living God, as Inexpres- 
sibly lofty and pure as He is near and gracious 
and tender. 

The ‘attributes’ of God are not described in 
the psalms, but God in Ilis varied attributes Is 
made known as in the mirror of the worshipper’s 
soul. Righteousness 1s pre-eminent, but it is 
blended with mercy, asif the pious heart had never 
conevived of the two asunder. ‘d”, thy loving- 
kindness reacheth unto the heavens, thy faithful- 
ness unto the clonds. Thy righteousness standeth 
like the mountains of God; thy judgments are a 
great deep. How precious is thy loving-kindness !’ 
(Ps 36). Loving-kindness is shown, according to 
the psahnist’s view, by God’s rendering to every 
man according to his work (62!%); yet it is an 
equally true explanation of the same pp to define 
it as ‘salvation,’ or expand it into the clause ‘J” 
hath dealt bountifully with me’ (13°58). One of 
the most striking illustrations of the features upon 
which we have been dwelling is the attributing to 
the Most High God of myy ‘humility.’ The Enalish 
word is a bold one to employ in this connexion, 
but it better expresses the psalmist’s thought than 
‘condescension. It is found but once, in 188 
‘thy lowliness hath made me great,’ but the same 
quality is dwelt upon in God’s humbling Himself 
to regard the heavens and the earth, and it is 
not far removed from that yearning ‘pity’ with 
which the Father God pities His children. The 
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word ‘sympathy’ is not found in the Psalter, but 
that for en the word stands sheds rays across 
the gloom of dirge-like psalms (39 and 88), and 
shines like a radiant sun in the glow of such psalms 
as 27. 40. 103, and 146. And the marvel 1s that 
He who bends so low to lift the downeast, the de- 
graded, and the sinner, is He whose ‘ kingdom 
ruleth over all,’ and for whom the whole Psalter, 
as well as the 99th psalm, provides the refrain, 
Holy is He. 

2. The manifestation of God in nature—to use a 
modern phrase—is not, proper! M speaking, a theme 
of the psalms, The nature-psalms are well known : 
the 8th and 19th, the 29th and 93rd, the 65th and 


104th have taught mankind many lessons. But 
the pictures of nature come in by the way. flor 


the psalmist, nature is not so much a revelation, 
as he frame of a picture which contains one. 
Occasionally the eye wanders to the frame and 
dwells upon it, but it is only in passing. The 
picture itself is concerned with the human soul 
and its relation to the living God. And if the 
psalms are a wonder of literature because of the 
unique picture of God which they present, in con- 
trast with the highest conceptions of which man 
thus far had shown himself capable, no less remark- 
able is their portraiture of man. The Heb. psalmist 
might seem to be a child by the side of the Hindu 
suge and the Greek philosopher, but neither of 
these conld sonnd the human heart as he has done. 
The complexities, the inconsistencies, the para- 
doxical contradictions which characterize human 
life are all here. ‘What is man that thou art 
mindful of him, or the son of man that thou 
visitest him?’ ‘The littleness and the greatness of 
man are there, in a line; discerned, almost un- 
conscionsly to himself, by the poet, because his 
eye was fixed, not on man but on God. ‘The first 
and last verses of the 8th psaln give the keynote 
to its musie, and that of the Shale Psalter, and 
man falls into his place, so small in himself, so 
vreat in his relation to God. ‘Nothing is more 
easy than to take a high view of human nature, 
alone, or a low view, alone; there are facts and 
appearances in alundance to account for and justily 
elther. But the view of the Psalms combines them ; 
man’s littleness and insignificance, in relation to 
the immense universe abont him, and to its infinite 
and everlasting God ; man’s littleness in his rela- 
tion to time, to his own short passage between its 
vast before and after, his feebleness, his muixery, 
his sin: on the other side, man’s greatness, as the 
consummate work of God's hands, thought worthy 
of His care, His choice, His provident and watch- 
ful regard ; man’s greatness and responsibility, as 
capable of knowing God and loving Him, of win- 
ning His blessing and perishing under His judg- 
ment; man’s greatness even as a sinner able to 
sink so low, and yet to rise by repentance ont of 
the deepest degradation and most hopeless ruin’ 
(R. W. Chureh). 

3. There may at first sight appear to be an in- 
consistency between the language of various psalms 
on the subject of sin. The deepest contrition 1s 
portrayed in the 32nd and Sist; the utmost con- 
fidence, sounding perilously like self-righteousness, 
in the 7th, 18th, and J0Olst. It AY be thought 
that here is a mark of varying date, Israel’s sense 
of sin deepening as history advanced; or that the 
contrast is between the language of men of different 
temperaments, or the same man in different moods. 
But the inconsistency is only apparent. The 
assertion of integrity is relative, not absolute. It 
is that of the hagid, the ‘godly’ man, who is 
determined to keep well within the bounds of the 
covenant which is the charter of national religion, 
or is conscious of having done so. The same man 
may bow low in humility before God and confess 
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his sins; just as the nation—for in the opinion of 
many the ‘church-nation’ is the speaker in the 
‘I’ of the psalms—may at one moment plead the 
sacredness of the bond which binds it to J”, and at 
another deplore its own unfaithfulness to covenant- 
vows. 

That the ethical view of the psalmist was limited 
is unquestionable; he was the child of his own 
age. Ethics was as yet too little personal, and 
the individual sense of wrong-doing was, for the 
most part, neither deep nor poignant. The life of 
the community—for better, for worse—was more 
important; and it is no easy matter sometimes to 
distinguish between the passages in which the 
psalmist speaks in his own name and those in 
Which his personality is merged in the national 
life. The tendency of modern criticism is to 
minimize the personal element in the Psalins (sce 
Smend, ‘Ueber das Ich der Psalmen’ in ZATI, 
1888, pp, 49-147; and Cheyne, who says in Origin 
of Ps. p. 265: ‘In the psalnusts, as such, the indi- 
vidual consciousness was all but lost in the corporate 
—the Psalter is a monument of church-conscious- 
ness’; and notes, pr. 276,277). It is not necessary 
to recoil to the other extreme in reaction against 
the excessive individualism of some schools of in- 
terpreters, ‘There are psalms in which the personal 
note 18 unquestionable (3. 4. 6. 18, 27, ete.). Others, 
aviin, are as clearly national (44, 46. 76); whilst 
in others the references to trouble or to joy may 
be such that they might apply equally well to 
personal or to national experience (31. 86. 118); or 
the psalm written by an individual for himself 
might be used in worship by the community. 
Kminent modern critics (W. R. Sinith, Driver, 
Cheyne) are content to understand the 61st) psalm 
‘as a prayer for the restoration and sanctification 
of Israel in the mouth of a prophet of the Exile.’ 
But such a view not merely runs counter to tradi- 
tional exepesis, but appears to many, including 
the present writer, to fail to do justice to the 
language of such va psalm. Deep sense of sin and 
contrition on account of it, though not very 
frequently expressed in the psalms, forms an 
essential part of the relizious life therein depicted. 
Some of the ‘penitential’ psalms, so-called, may 
refer to trouble rather than transgression, but 
the psalmisxt’s religion ennnot be understood if it 
be resolved into a sense of national humiliation 
and distress, 

4, This is confirmed by the closeness of personal 
communion with God, which is the characteristic 
privilege of the devout soul in these poems, and 
the means by which that fellowship is to be 
restored, when it has been lost or impaired. The 
joy is spiritual when the avenue of communion is 
open ; the sorrow is spiritual when that avenue is 
Hosed and darkened ; the means by which the 


soul may meet aguin with its God are spiritual 
also. The Israclite is a member of a community 


in which sacrifice is a recognized institution; he 
does not disparage it, but if he has learned the 
lessons it has to teach, he knows that alone it is 
not sufficient. The well-known expressions of the 
40th, the 50th, the 5ist psalins—‘ Thou desirest not 
sacrifice, else would T give it’; “Would I eat the 


flesh of bulls or drink the blood of zoats ?’—do not | 


stand alone. There is no inconsistency between 
these psalms and ‘T will go into thy house with 
burnt-offerings, I will offer bullocks with poate,’ 
in the 66th. The 5st psalm, as it now stands, 
contains a recognition of ceremonial sacrifices in 
vvy.% and even if these are not by the same 
author as v.17, ‘the sacrifices of God are a broken 
spirit,’ the same temple-congregation could chant 
both alike without thought of contradiction. But 
the spiritual note is the deeper and the more char- 
acteristic. The psalmist has Jearned in the school 


of the prophet rather than of the priest, his plea is 
God’s mercy, his hope for that sense of personal 
intercourse which can be enjoyed only when 
Divine forgivencss has removed the sense of 

ersonal sin. ‘I'he heaviness and pain before con- 
ession (32° 4 40!*) is as deep as his assurance of the 
readiness of God to forgive is complete and his jo 
when forgiven rapturous (4078 103°). The 130th 
is not the only ‘ Pauline’ psalm, and if its language 
and that of other psalms expresses the contrition 
of a community, it can only be said that the 
mourners for sin of all ayes, in the most spiritual 
religion the world has ever known, have found no 
language more appropriate to express their peni- 
tential sorrow and the rapturous joy of forgiveness 
than is to be found in the psalins. 

5. Another characteristic of the ‘lower level of 
morality ’ which is said to mark the psalms is found 
in the particularism which belongs to many of them. 
The national confidence in J" has a reverse side 
whichis not alwaysadmirable. Thetone which the 
psalmists, like the prophets, adopt towards other 
nations than Israel, varies. Sometimes they are 
simply marked out for judgment and punishment 
(7s 2. 9.68). Sometimes, though more rarely, they 
fire represented as in some sense gathered in within 
the pale now occupied by Isracl alone (Psa 2. 
67. 87). Sometimes bitter resentment is expressed 
which sounds personal rather than national—the 
expression of fierce Joy over the destruction of 
hated enemies, rather than the grave anticipation 
of righteous judgment upon evil. The Jmprecatory 
salins are better understood than they once were. 

‘hose who read into them a coarse vindictiveness 
are now seen to be no less wide of the mark than 
those who in a mistaken zeal contended that all 
the utterances of godly men in an inspired Bible 
must be justifiable by the highest standard, But 
the solution of a moral difficulty is not found in a 
timid compromise between extremes. The strong 
language of Ps 7. 35. 69. 109 and some others is 
not to be blamed as an exhibition of a personal! 
revengeful spirit. The law condemns this as well 
as the gospel; and in the psalm which contains 
the strongest language, the writer disclaims such 
culpable resentment (109% °), The psalmist, as a 
inember of a covenant- keeping community, was 
at liberty to identify himself with the friends of 
God and to count those who opposed him as God's 
enemies also (1397+ 34), Not always does he specity 
the ground of his anger and prayers for their 
destruction, as in Vs 83, ‘ Against thee do they 
make a covenant... O my God, make them like 
whirling dust, as stubble before the wind’; but it 
is legitimate, in at least the majority of passages, 
to read in that thought when unexpressed. The 
psalmist would be simply unable to take the 
purely individualistic standpoint of modern times, 
which makes language such as we find in the 35th 
psalm for us unnatural and wrong. 

It does not therefore follow that the spirit of the 
imprecatory psalms is justifiable by the standard of 
the NT. Itmay atieel be well to consider whether 
the OT saints, in the viyour and simplicity of their 
piety, did not cherish a righteous resentment 
neainst evil which the more facile and languid moral 
sense of later generations would have done well to 
preserve. ‘O ye that love J”, hate evil,’ is an 
exhortation that belongs, not to one age, but to all 
time. But the point in question is the relation, 
not to evil deeds, but to evil men. And here it 
must be clearly recognized that the moral level of 
the old dispensation 1s necessarily lower than that 
of the new. The Christian does not stand in 
relation to the world as the Jew did to the nations 
around him. The blessings of the New Covenant 
ire not material as were many of the blessings pro- 
mised under the Old; and the curses which are 
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pronounces on those who refuse to inherit a 
lessing differ correspondingly. The prospect of 
a future life—to take one point only—alters the 
whole question of retribution and destiny. With- 
out any spirit of Pharisaism or consciousness of 
superior virtue—which would be grossly out of 
place—the Christian cannot use the language of 
the imprecatory psalms as it stands, but interprets 
itin its spirit by reserving his wrath for the evil in 
himself and others, and striving to blend with it 
something of his Saviour’s yearning compassion for 
the evil-doer. 


6. The problems of life opened up by the ques- 
tion of evil do not figure largely in the psalms, 


The suffering of the righteous, the apparent im- 
punity of the wicked, do not often disturb the 
psalmist’s mind. The moods expressed are those 
of thankfulness for mercies bestowed, sorrow in 
trouble, present or impending, prayer for deliver- 
ance, help, and guidance, not the anxiety of doubt. 
or the half -bitter, half-eayver cry of the seeker 
after truth who would believe, but cannot. The 
spiritual wrestlings of Job and the incredulous 
scepticism of Koheleth in his darker hours hardly 
find any echo in the Paalter. The psalmist’s 
mentil exercises are described as mere transient 
moods, trying enough while they lasted, but not 
seriously aflecting the foundations of his faith. The 
73rd and the 77th psalms are the chief examples of 
this. The 38th, 88th, and other sorrowful psalms 
describe trouble of outward life and of inward 
spirit, but not such as arises from intellectual 
doubt or the undermining of faith in God. It is 
interesting to notice the way in which relief comes, 
when the question has once been raised as to 
whether the ways of Providence are cqual and 
success precise] Da bt to character. In 
the 77th psalm the righteous man, who appeared to 
he forgotten and forsaken by God, falls back upon 
history, and recalls the dcliverances wrought out 
for God’s chosen people in the past. He rebukes, 
therefore, himself for his ‘infirmity,’ and renews 
his confidence in the ‘right hand of the Most 
High.’ Here there is no examination of the 
‘problem? at all as such; the theory that God re- 
wards the righteous and punishes the wicked, which 
is xo fiercely assailed in Job, is never questioned 
here. ‘The writer of the 73rd psalm yoes deeper. 
His perplexity arises rather from the prosperity of 
the winked than the suffering of the righteous, but 
the problem in both cases is the same. His conclu- 
sion is emphatically announced at the beginning. 
‘Surely (4x), God ts good to Israel and to men of 
clean heart.’ ‘The mode of deliverance is described 
in vv.8-!7, In the sanctuary light came. But it 
came chiefly in the form of an emphatic re-state- 
ment of the prevailing theory of Providence. The 
wicked will be punished, all the more over- 
whelmingly because of delay in judgment. This 
psalmist holds with the writer of Ps 02 that only 
the dull and foolish fail to understand that if the 
workers of iniquity flourish, it is that they shall 
be destroyed for ever. 

Another kind of solution may seem to be sug- 
gested by vv.2-35, The psalmist finds his own por- 
tion in the presence and favour of God, and this 
ia so stronply expressed that it might seem as if 
he had attained, by a sublime reach of faith, the 
doctrine of immortality. Asimilar conclusion is sug- 
gested by Ps 16, in which the same line of thought 
and reliyious experience is followed. Ps 17" and 
498 are also held to express in briefer phrase the 
expectation that the righteous will enjoy life in 
the presence of God ‘beyond the grave. It is 
certain that this was not the prevailing view of 
the writers of the psalms. The whole cast of 
these devout utterances would have been altered 
if any such expectation had formed a part of their 
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working creed. The strain of the 6th, 8uth, 3uth, 
and B8th salms is not the language of a passing 
mood. ‘In death there is no remembrance of 
thee; in Sheol who shall give thee thanks?’ The 
‘dust’ cannot praise God; in the ‘grave,’ in 
‘darkness,’ in ‘ Abaddon,’ in the ‘land of forget. 
fulness,’ God cannot be praised, because He can- 
not be known by ‘shades,’ men who have passed 
away from the happy light of life. The evidence 
of silence is equally strong, though not so readily 
noticed. A blank is found 1n the creed of 
the psalmists, as of the OT writers generally, 
when life beyond the grave is in question. ‘The 
exceptions in the psalms above referred to do 
not invalidate the rule. Translated with severe 
accuracy and closely restricted to their exact 
declarations, the passages 73% 17% and 49” do not 
prove any clear anticipation of a future life. It 
may be otherwise with 16°", but the more satis- 
factory way of treating all these passages is to 
consider them together. Thus handled they show 
us the path by which the faithful servant of God 
was travelling upwards from amidst the twilight of 
a dispensation in which was no clear revelation of 
a future life. He could not believe that the pit of 
corruption or the shadowy half-existence of Shicol 
was to be the end of all for the friend of God. 
One who had set J” always before him, and desired 
none in heaven or earth in comparison with his 
God, could not be left in darkness and forgetful- 
ness, it must be that he should behold God's face 
in righteousness and be satisfied with His likeness, 
One who had (sod for his portion must have [lim 
for ever. God was Ais God, and the psalmist 
cee en te the reasoning of the Saviour, ‘He is 
not the God of the dead, but of the living.’ 
Nevertheless, this was but a reach of faith. No 
revelation had been given, no doctrine could be 
taught, no complete assurance could be enjoyed. 
The hope was a bright, reassuring and not decep- 
tive gleam of sunshine. But it was a glean only. 
It was enjoyed for a moment and the clonds 
pathered in again. Not the clouds of denial or 
despair, but the impenetrable veil of vapour which 
hid from the saints of the Old Covenant God's 
will concerning the future. It does not follow 
that the psalmist’s religion is of a low and 
feeble type because this element in it is for the 
most part missing. Its vigour is shown in the 
tenacity of his faith without the ‘comfortable 
assurance ’ of Jaterdays. ‘The Christian, for whom 
‘the resurrection of the dead and the life of the 
world to come’ is an essential article of creed, 
may find a fuller meaning in the words of the 
prulmist than he himself dared to find in them, 
and wonder the more that he who knew ao little 
believed so much and conquered in so hard a 
battle upon comparatively slender fare. 

7. The hopes of the psalmists, like those of the 
rophets, were Ninectede not to a future life of the 
individual in heaven, but to the future of the 
community on earth. The subject of Messianic 
psalms can be adequately treated only in con- 
nexion with Messianic prophecy, of which they 
form a part. See under the articles MESSIAH and 
PropHecy. The principles which should deter- 
mine views of prophecy in general are here con- 
cerned, and they are better studied on the more 
extended field and in the more explicit utterances 
of the prophetical books. The psalms which have 
usually been termed (in a somewhat conventional 
pens ‘Messianic’ are 2. 8. 16. 45. 72. 89, and 110. 
The list may vary slightly, but when it is ex- 
nmined it is inevitable that the questions should 
arise, Why include precisely these and no others! 
And what is meant by the term Messianic? For 
if mention of a personal king ruling on earth is 
essential, all these psalms cannot claim the title; 
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and if a larger sense of the term be intended, 
others have as good a right to be found in the 
list. 
The older exegesis, which made the language of 
the Psalter generally, and of some psalms in 
articular, to be the language of Christ Himself, 
1as for some time been discredited. Delitzsch, 
who may be taken to represent modern ‘ orthodox’ 
sclvolaveli », finds only one psalm, the 110th, 
directly Measianic in the sense that it contains 
prophecy immediately pointing to the person of a 
coming Anointed One, who was fully to set up 
Giod’s kingdom on earth. All other references, 
as in the 2nd, 45th, and 72nd psalms, he under- 
stands primarily of Isr. monarchs, so that the 
words contain prophecy only in an indirect or 
typical sense. The tendency of criticisin is_ to 
deny even this smaller incasure of Messianic refer- 
ence. ‘AIl these psahus,’ says Cheyne, referring 
chiefly to 2. 72, and 110, and in a lesser degree to 
some others, ‘are only Messianic in a sense which is 
psychologically justifiable. They are, as I have 
shown, neither eye y nor in the ordinary sense 
prophetically Messiame.”’ ‘The 2nd and 110th 
psalms may claim the designation in the sense 
that ‘the idealization of historical persons which 
they present presupposes the belief in an ideal 
Messianic monarchy, now or at some later time to 
be granted to Israel’ (Origin of I’s. pp. 339, 340). 
That is, type and prophecy are alike excluded from 
the Psalter. The psalmists disregarded history, 
referring to ‘idealize’; their David is not the true 
Javid, their Moses is not the true Moses; and 
they had no right to find in the monarchs of their 
own time a type and pledge of future glory, and 
no power directly to srophesy concerning it. If 
this be so, the term eMosiaitio! is hardly worth 
retaining, and its employment is likely to mislead, 
Perhaps we may see in these views another 
instance of extreme reaction against a mistaken 
exevesis, The time when Ps 45° could be quoted 
as proof direct of the divinity of Christ has yone 
hy. The hopes and prayers of Ps 72 are under- 
stood as hopes and prayers in which no direct 
vision of a King or Maciah was before the mind 
of the singer. [t is even doubted by some of the 
most truly Christian interpreters whether ‘the 
oracle of J” unto my lord’ in Ps 110! can mean 
that the speaker was the theocratic king, and his 
‘lord’ a greater King yet tocome. The ‘Son’ in 
Ps 2!2 if indeed that word oceur at all in the 
obscure phrase  7py3 (sce art. Kiss), is no lonver 
understood as the Son of God incarnate, and the 
‘Son’ who is unquestionably mentioned in v.7 is not 
supposed to be Jesus of Nazareth. But it by no 
means followsthat no psalimsare either prophetically 
or typically Messianic. The exegesis which finds in 
Ps f5.an epithalamitin for some monarch unknown, 
is bound to confess that here is no ordinary wed- 
ding-song, and that the writer of it had thoughts 
which soared not only far above the occasion, but 
far above those of ‘nost of his contemporaries. 
The beneficent prince o: Ps 72 is not a Jchosha- 
phat or a Jeroboam with a halo reund his head, 
unwarrantably placed there by a court-poet in a 
dreain. In whatever way the details of Ps 110 
be understood, the priest-king of no Aaronic type, 
who was to gather around him an army of youths, 
clad not in imail but in holy festal apparel, multi- 
tudinous and brilliant as the dewdrops born from 
the womb of the morning, is not a phantom of 
hnagination, suggested by the idealization of 
Simon the Maccabee. But is it possible at the 
same time to preserve the limits at sober exegesis 
and to belicve in the prophetic message of the 
Psalms? The evangelists and apostles held a view 
of the Psalter, which they so often quoted, that 
cannot be defended if neither by way of prophecy 
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nor of type is Christ contemplated in the Psalms 
at all. 

A method of solving the difficulty is sometimes 
described as the theory of ‘the double sense,’ a 
phrase which seems to imply that the obvious 
meaning of the words as read refers to con- 
temporary persons and events, whilst some deep- 
lying, mystical significance lies behind this, in 
which reference is made to Christ and the New 
Covenant. Now words can have but one meaning, 
though they may have not only a twofold but a 
manifold application. And it is not by a mystical 
sleight-of-hand, unintelligible to the plain reader, 
that a Messianic significance is to be found in the 
pee The first duty of the interpreter is to 
ind the simple meaning of the words ns they stand, 
as they were intended by the psalmist, and would 
be understood by his contemporaries. But the 
reason why this is not the end, as it is the begin- 
ning of exegesis of the psalins, is that the dispen- 
sation under which they were written did not 
stand alone, it was part of an organisin, and the 
writers knew it. The Old Covenant proclaimed 
its own insufficiency, and pointed continually 
onwards, Consequently, when inspired writers 
handled certain themes, they did so in a way that 
would have been unintelligible but for this under- 
lying consciousness, And often, when they were 
not themselves consciously glancing forwards, sub- 
sequent events shed a richer light upon their words, 
and enabled those who came after to make a 
much more complete and significant application 
of the words which they had spoken. Wien the 
glance of the psalmist fell directly upon the future 
culmination of the kingdom of God upon earth, 
his words are prophetically Messianic; when he 
was chiefly concerned with the present, but as 
part of an organism not yet comneeR his words 
may be styled indirectly or typically Messianic. 
Tf the statement of Seliitte be wdnatted: ‘There is 
positively not one NT idea that cannot be shown 
to be a healthy and natural product of some OT 
germ, nor any truly OT idea which did not in- 
slinctively press towards its NT fulfilment’? (Q/d 
Test. Theol. vol. i. p. 52, Eng. tr.)~a position which 
not many will care to dispute-- the principles just 
laid down do but declare that in a growing alent 
the relation of the parts to the whole is best dis- 
cerned in the maturity, not in the infancy of the 
growth. ‘The seed is the prophecy of the plant, 
stem and buds and flowers, to those who know its 
nature. And the tva mAnpwly of NT means that 
the earher stave existed in order that the later 
might reach its ripe and full-orbed development. 

The question mvltiiee certain psalms are rather 
to be considered directly or indirectly Messianic 
is one for the excgete. It may, however, be ad- 
mitted that the number of direct prophecies is, 
at most, very small, and it may well be that the 
Psalter contains hardly a single instance. For, 
though psalmists and = prophets had much in 
common, there were important differences between 
them. The very attitude of the psalmist makes it 
unlikely that he will look directly into the future. 
The 2nd and 110th psalms are those which partake 
most of this character, and the 2nd = psalm in 
almost any case, the 110th if the theocratic king is 
not the speaker but the person addressed, can be 
most le understood as only typically Messianic. 
But the monarch of Israel was areal type, 
and could seldom or never be considered as the 
psalnmust considered him, without reference to the 
substance of which he was but the shadow. Take 
the idea of ‘sonship,’ for example. The promise 
Was made in 28 7 ‘hae the king should bea ‘son’ 
of God: which of them came near to realizing 
this? And the inspired bard of the Old Covenant 
uses words concerning the filial character and 
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vromised triumphs of the chosen nation with their 

ing at their Were which were never actually 
accomplished till He who was Son indeed was 
declared to be such by the resurrection from the 
dead, when it was said to Him, ‘This day have I 
begotten thee.’ This is no mere historical parallel, 
for the parallel is not obvions, but it is the full 
development of the plant which the psalmist spoke 
of in its germ and early growth. And such a 
psalin is truly Messianic. 

But the name must not be confined to psalms in 
which there is specific mention of a coming personal 
king. ‘This particular feature of the ‘age to come’ 
is not prominent in the Psalter, as it is in the 
Psalins of Solomon. The Messianic ideas of the 
OT are many. The kingdom is often spoken of, 
when there is no mention of the king. ‘The Theo- 
phany or manifestation of the glory of J” upon the 
earth is another form which the hope of Israel 
wore; and the good time coming is sometimes 
described as a new and better Covenant which was 
to take the place of the old. Sometimes this golden 
age of the future is described in its effect upon 
nature, the ficlds and streams and fruits of the 
earth ; sometimes upon the nations, which either 
willingly or unwillingly, in submissive alliance or 
as conquered cnemics, are to help to swell the 
triumph of Israel. Though in all this there may be 
no mention of a personal Redeemer or Ruler, such 
languave is ina real, pees the best sense of the 


word, ‘Messianic.’ The psalms which tell of the 
coming of J” to earth in benelicent judgmeéen = 


98) are most truly a part of the MOGINAIGDE anne : 
Christ TiniselF showed how unex pecte ene 
might be learned regarding Wis Person and work 
rom the passace [Ps ITs", anid it is ncedless to 
admice the frequent quotations of the 2nd, 16th, 
and 110th psalms which are found in the sermons 
and letters of the apostles. Doubtless the psalmists, 
like the prophets, were able but feebly to under- 
stand how their high vaticinations were to be 
accomplished, Often they had little idea that ‘not 
unto themselves but unto us they did minister,’ in 
their rapt flights of joyful hope. But not the less 
did they aid in throwing subtle but significant 
chaing of spiritual connexion across from the 
enlier days to the later, from the Old Covenant to 
the New; they aided in the growth of that mar- 
vellous spiritual organism, the development of that 
kingdom of God, the full glory of which has not 
dawned upon the earth even yet: and it is not 
diflicult for the devout Christian, with such 
thoughts in his mind, to be convinced that he 
cannot fully understand the Psalter, unless he 
hears the voice of one who explains ‘how that all 
things must needs be fulfilled which are written in 
the law of Moses, and the prophets, and the psalms, 
concerning ME.’ 


The Psalms have sometimes been classified according to their 
aubject-matter, but any such arrangement is open to obvious 
objections. The subdivisions necessarily overlap, and many 

salms refuse to be classified. Hupfeld in his Introduction 

eala with this subject, and Bleek (6th ed. by Wellhausen, p. 
467), also Driver, LOT'S p. 368f. The anaes might run some- 
what as follows: i. Songs of Praise to Jehovah ; (a) as God of 
nature, Pa 8, 10!-6, 29, 65, 104; (2) in relation to man, as God of 
Providence, 103. 107. 118 145. il. Didactic Psalms, on the moral 
government of the world, etc., Ps 1. 34. 87. 49. 73. 77; and of a 
more directly ethical character, 15. 241-6 82. 40. 50. iif, National 
Psalms, including (a) prayers in disaster, 6.9. 44, 60, 74. 79. 80, ete., 
and (0) thanksgivings for deliverance, ¢.g. 46. 47. 48, 66. 68. 76, etc. 
iv. Purely historical Psalms, 78. 81. 105. 106. 114. v. Royal 
Psalms, 2. 18. 20. 21. 45. 72. 101, eto. vi. The more direct] fers 
sonal Psalms are of very various character : sometimes (a) ey 
contain prayers for forgiveness or recovery from sickness, 8, 4. 
6. 7. 22; sometimes (5) thanksgiving predominates, asin 30. 40. 
116; or (c) the prevailing strain is one of faith or resignation, ¢.7. 
16. 28. 27. 42. 121. 139; or the law ia praised, as in 1. 197-14 119, 
or the house of God, oa in 84. 122. 132. Such a classification, 
however, can hardly be considered to be of use, except in a very 
general and superficial way. 


vii. TEXT AND VERSIONS.—The Massoretic text 
VOL. IV.—II 


of the OT, it is now generally admitted, stands in 
need of frequent emendation. From the 7th cent. 
A.D. onwards, the Heb. text has been presery ed 
with scrupulous fidelity, ane at times into 
extreme punctiliousness. ut the early origin of 
this text is unknown, we possess no MSS earlier 
than the 10th cent. of our era, and the Massoretes 
represent for us only one line of textual trans. 
mission. The materials, however, for textual 
criticism are scanty. In the case of the NT, these 
are so abundant that conjectural emendation has 
little or no place in sound criticism. In the OT 
beyond the Miassoretic notes, the only help is to be 
derived from the ancient versions. ence scholars 
have been driven to adopt conjectures, more or less 
probable, in specially diflicult passages; and as the 
science of textual criticism is still young, no 
sufliciently complete consensus of opinion has becn 
arrived at with respect to the text in these cases. 

As regards the Psalms, the chief ancient version 
to be consulted is, as elsewhere, the LXX. The 
Psalteris contained ineod. 8, B(except Ps 10577-1378), 
and A (except 49-79!), ‘lhe Greek tr. of the Psalms, 
though not equal to that of the Pent., is at least 
up to the general average of the LAX, In places 
it is tute at fault, but not so frequently as in the 
Prophets, and in some passages its help is valuable. 
The frequent difficulty of ascertaining the original 
reading of the Greek: itself is one of the chief 
drawbacks to its critical use, The Targum of the 
Psalms is of uncertain date, since it embodies some 
early tradition, but in its present form cannot date 
earlier than the 7th or 8th cent. A.D. The Pesh. 
Syriac version (2nd cent.?), though in the main 
agreeing with the Heb., is often of service by the 
support which it gives to the LXX. The later Gr, 
VSS, s0 far as extant, are not of much critical 
value, Jerome’s version of the Psalms is rendered 
from the Heb., while that retained in the Vulg., a 
representative of the Old Lat., was translated from 
the Greek, Jerome’s renderings are sometimes of 
considerable value, and shed light on the history of 
the text, when they do not enable us to recon- 
struct it. The Eng. versions may be briefly men- 
tioned, though their history is generally familiar. 
The Pr. Bk. version of the Psalms is taken from 
the Great Bible (first ed. 1539), which was a revision 
of Matthew’s Bible, the Psalms in which was 
the work of Coverdale. Coverdale’s tr. was made 
from the Ziirich Bible and the Vulg., and accordingly 
in it the traces are to be found of LXX readings 
which have made their way through the Lat. into 
the Pr. Bk. version. The AV of 1611, which 1s far 
more accurate, did not displace the earlier version 
to. which congregations had become accustomed, 
and which is undoubtedly better fitted for melodious 
chanting in public worship. The RV of 1885 re- 
presents a much nearer approach to accuracy of 
rendering, and is invaluable as an adjunct to AV, 
though it has not pet displaced it. any of the 
renderings approved by modern scholarship are to 
be found not in the text, butin the margin, since a 
two-thirds majority of the Reviscers was necessary 
to effect an alteration. A ee useful work has 
been recently (1898) published by Driver, entitled 
the Parallel Psalter, in which the Pr. Bk. version 
is given on one page, with a new version by Dr. 
Driver himself opposite. The book contains a 
valuable Introduction and Glossaries. ‘The Camb. 
Univ. Press published in 1899 Zhe Book of Psalins, 
containing the Pr. Bk. version, the AV, and the RV, 
in parallel columns. ‘The metrical versions of the 
Psalms in English alone are exceedin ily numerous, 
but neither Milton, nor Keble, nor less known poets 
who have attempted metrical renderings, can be 
said to have attained any great success. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to illustrate 
the need of textual criticism in detail, or its prob- 
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able effects. But the following are a few examples 
of familiar passages in which corruption is probable 
or has been suspected. Ps 2", where the word 13 
with the meaning ‘son’ is not Hebrew. None of 
the ancient VSS adopt this rendering, and Jerome 
translates ‘Adorute pure.’ In Ps 8? the word aja 
can hardly be the correct reading. In 22'° the 
Heb. reads “2, which means ‘like a lion’; the 
rendering ‘pierced’ is a tr. of 1x3; 80 the LAX, 
Vuly. and Syriac. Symm., as now sy ere fol- 
lowed the MT. Sometimes a gloss may have crept 
into the text, asin 49", where the clause ‘the upright 
shall have dominion over them in the morning’ 
reads like a later insertion. In Ps 48' mo-y is 
untranslatable as it stands. In 55’? and 77% 
there is an abruptness in the existing text which 
points to a probable error, Ps 68 abounds in 
diflicult passages, some of which may be due to 
textual corruption. The opening of Ps 87 1s 50 
abrupt that it is thought mutilation must have 
taken place, or that our psalin is only a frayment. 
The irregularities in some of the acrostics (¢.g. 
VPs 37) are probably due not to the author, but to 
confusion in transcription or transmission. — ‘The 
present form of some of the musical notes in the 
titles is not improbably due to the ignorance of 
scribes, who blundered in the transmission of archaic 
and unfamiliar words, 

It is not intended to assume that in all of these 
eases corruption has certainly occurred, or to adduce 
them as more than a few salient illustrations of 
a large and difficult subject. So long as external 
evidence remains as scanty as at present, the un- 
certainty which proverbially attends all attempts 
of ‘subjective’ criticisin, proposing conjectural 
emendations, must be expected to continue. 


viii, The LireraturK of the subject is portentously large. 
Esen excluding the inass of devotional commentaries and 
nunotations, and limiting attention to exepyetical and critical 
literature only, a detailed history of exposition would run to 
very yreat length, Tho following selection from the works on 
the Psaltis, which the piety and learning of centuries have 
acctunniated, may be of some service. A section of Delitzsch’s 
Jutrodnetion is devoted to the subject (vol, 4. p. 64, Eny. tr. by 
Baton) Amongst ¢he Fathers, the most important com- 
mentaries are those of Athanasius, Gregory of Nyssa, Ambrose, 
Jerome, and esp. Chrysostom and Augustine.  Tenorance of 
IHlebrew on the part of nearly all the carly Fathers of the 
Church, and their un-eritical and un-historical methods of 
exegesis, mar the effect of their devont and often spiritually 
instructive coumnents. Inthe Middle Ages, the Jewish exegetes 
are inore important than the Christian. Amongst these may 
be named Rashi (ith cent.) Ibn Ezra (2th cent.), and David 
Kimehi (ith eent.) 5 other later Jewish writers were used by the 
gcholars who helped to prepare the way for the Reformation 
of the 16th cent. At the time of the Reformation, says 
Delitasch, the rose-garden of the Vsalter also hegnn to diffuse 
its odour asin the renewed freshness of a May morning.’ The 
Psalms formed the hymn-book of the Reformed Churches, and 
it is matter of history how largely the cause of the Reformers 
was advanced by the hyinns of Luther and the tr. of Marot 
(1643) and Beza (1562). Luther's notes on sone of the paalis 
(Operationes) exhibit his evangelical insight and spiritual power, 
but Calvin's Commentary (1557) is more Satiplete as well as 
miore sound and masterly, and may still be consalted with 
erent advantage, In more modern times, Rosenmuller’s Scholia 
(1708-1804), though only a compilation, rendered excellent 
service at the time of their publication, and amongst (he works 
of the last half-century the following may be mentioned :—de 
Wette (1811-66) ; Mitzig (1863-65); Olshausen in Kurzgef. 
Pa: Handbuch (1853); Hengstenberg (1847, 1852); Hupfeld 
1855-62, 2nd ed, by Richm, 1867-71, 3rd by Nowack, 1888); Ewald 

nehter d. AB (1839, 1868); Delitzsch (6th ed. 1894); Moll in 
Lange's Bibelwerk (1869-71); Reuss (2nd ed. 1899); Gratz, Krit. 
Komm, (1882); Schultz in Strack’s Homon. (1888, 2nd ed. by 
Kessler, 1899) ; Baethgen in Nowack’'s Hand-Komm. (1892): Duhm 
in Marti's Kurzer Hand-Commentar (1809). Ewald, Delitzsch 
and Moll have been translated into Enylish. Ainongst recent 
Eng. commentators mny be mentioned ‘Lerowne (6th ed. 1866); 
Jennings and Lowe, The Pealing with Critical Notes (lass): 
Cheyne, The Book of Psaims (1988), and The Origin of the Psalter, 
Bampton Lectures (1891); De Witt (1891); Maclaren in Expositor’s 
Bibl» (1890-02), and Kirkpatrick in Cambr. Bible (1893-05). The 
secCionaon the Psalms in the several Introductions to OT should 
hot be neglected, The following may be named as representa. 
tive: Wellhansen-Rleck (6th ed. 1893), Riehm (ed. Brandt, 1889), 
Driver (6th ed. 1897), Cornill (8rd and 4th ed. 1806); Strack (5th 
ed. 1898), Konig (1893), Wildeboor (Litt. d. AT, 1897). Neale 
and Littledale have collected in 4 vols. (1860-74) Notes from 
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the primitive and mediaeval writers; and Spurgeon in his 
Treasury of Davit hos made a similar compilation, chiefly from 
the Puritans (1870-85). Other books of interest are: Fausact, 
Horee Pealiniew (1885); Forbes, Structural Connexion of Psalins 
1888); Binnie, The Psalms, their Origin, Teaching, and Use 
est. Alexander, Witness of Psalma to Christ, Bampt. Lect. 
(3rd ed. 1800); KE. G. King, The Psalms in Three Collections, 
pt. i. 1808; Cheyne, Lhe Christian Use of the Psalms, 1899, 
Amongst separate articles besides Smend's in ZA TW, 1888 (see 
above, p. 1604), or monographs are Baethyeu’s iv SK, 1880 35 Gicge- 
brecht in ZATW, 1881; G. Beer has written on Zndividual- u, 
Gemeindepsalmen (1804); A. Rahlfs, ‘3p und yin den Psalmen, 
1892; Stade, ‘Die messian. Hoffnung im Psalter’ in Ztachr. f. 
Theol, u. Kirche, 1892, p. 360ff. ; Coblenz, Ueber das betende 
Ich in den Paalmen, 1807; B. Jacob, ‘ Beitriige zu einer Ein, 
indie Psalmen’ in 7.4 7'W, 1896-97; Wellhansen, ‘ Beanerkungen 
zu den Psalmen’ Jn Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten, vi. (1899) 163-187 ; 
W. T. Davison, The Praises of /arael (1808), enlarged ed. 1808, 
Of critical editions of the Heb. text of the Psalns may be 
mentioned that in the Baer-Delitzsch scries (Leipzig, 1880), and 
that of Wellhausen in Haupt'’s SBO7' (1sv5; Eng, tr. of this 
text by Furness in PB). The Camb. Univ. Press has published 
separately, Zhe Psalma in Greek from vol. iii. of Swete's Ol! in 
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PSALMS OF SOLOMON.—This name was given 
at an uncertain date (certainly before the 5th, 
perhaps before the 2nd cent.) to a collection of 
18 psalms dating from Ist cent. B.C., and extant 
in a Greck version of a Hebrew original. 

i. NAME.—-The name of Solomon js not, seem- 
ingly, attached to these psalms for any very 
definite reason. ‘They themselves make no pre- 
tence to Solomonic authorship. Unless the real 
author’s name was Solomon, which is possible, the 
most likely explanation is that it seemed a natural 
and obvious name to attach to a collection of 
psalms which was circulating anonymously. That 
the book owes its preservation to the selection of 
this name may be regarded as certain. 

ii. MANUSCRIVTS.—It is preserved in eight MSS, 
uniformly in company with the other sapiential 
books (Pr, Ec, Ca, Wis, Sir), These eight MSS are 
—(1) R (Vatican, Gr. 336) ; (2) If (Copenhagen, Gr. 
6); (3) M (Moscow Synod, Gr. N. 147); “) P (Paris, 
Gr, 2991 A); (5) V (Vienna, Gr. Theol. 7); (6. 7) 
at Mt. Athos; (8) in the Bibliotheca Casanatensis 
at Rome. None of them is older than the 10th 
cent. It was formerly contained in the Codex 
Alexandrinus (A, of 5th cent.). There are no 
ancient versions in other languages, 

iii, HWistory.—There is no single clear Patristic 
quotation from the book as we hauveit. The Book 
of Baruch has a section (4°%5) which is derived in 
large part from one of these psalins (No. 11), but 
naturally without acknowledgment. ‘The Gnostic 
book Pistis Sophia and the 4th cent. Latin writer 
Lactantius both quote certain odes of Solomon, 
which were very probably an appendix to our 
book, of Christian origin; but the 18 Greek 
psalms are nowhere cited. Mention of the book 
occurs only in lists of apocryphal writings, and 
in two Byzantine writers of the 12th cent., John 
Zonaras nnd Theodore Balsamon. David Hoeschel, 
librarian at Augsburg, was the first modern who 
called attention to the book, and it was first printed 
after his death, in 1626, by the Jesuit de la Cerda 
in his Adversaria Sacra. There have been many 
editions since. The best text, for the formation of 
which all the known eight MSS have been used, 
is that of O. von Gebhardt in Yexte u. Unters. 
(1895): text only. The Cambridge University 
Press has issued a text (1899) based upon Cod. lh, 
with the variants of all the MSS used by Gebhardt. 
The fullest English edition is that of Ryle and 
James (1891), containing text, translation, intro- 
duction, and notes. 

iv. DATE, CHARACTER, etc.—lIt is agreed by the 
larye majority of modern scholars that these 
psalms Balene to the period of Pompey’s invasion 
of Palestine and siege of Jerusalem (B.C, 63). The 
pale psalm describes his death in unmistakable 
ers, 
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It is also commonly agreed that the psalms were 
written (1) in Palestine, (2) in the Hebrew language, 
(3) by a Pharisee. The first of these three points 
is assumed on vrounds of general probability, sup- 
ported by the subjects of the psalms, and the fact. 
that they seem intended for synagogal use. The 
second depends on a large number of linguistic 
peculiarities, and is demonstrated by the exist- 
ence of a number of passages which can be best 
explained as mistranslations of a Hebrew text. 
In favour of the third the following reasons may 
be urged :—There is a strong polemic clement in 
the psalms ; many invectives are directed against a 
party who are called sinners (duaprwdol) or trans- 
gressors (wapdvoya), while the party to which the 
psalmist belongs are the righteuus (dixaco) or holy 
(8c). The party of the sinners is in power, and 
has usurped David’s throne and the priesthood. 
The holy things are polluted, and secret enor- 
mities are prevalent. The party of the sinners is 
also rich and prosperous, while the saints are for 
the most part poor. 

All these points are strikingly appropriate to 
the Hasmonean rule in its latter days, and to the 
Sadducean party. On the other hand, the dis- 
tinctive VPharisaic doctrines and aspirations are 
maintained and cherished by the psalmist. The 
ideal of a theocracy, the hope of a Messiah, the 
expectation of a retribution, and the views ex- 
pressed about free will, are all of them just such as 
the Pharisees are known to have held. 

v. CONTENTS OF THE PSALMS.— 

Ps 1, Deals shortly with the sin and punishment 
of Jerusalem. 

2. The siege of Jerusalem; the sins which led 
to it; the death of the besieger; the 
justice of God. 

3. A contrast between the righteous and the 
sinner. 

4, A description and denunciation of the ‘men- 
pleasers’ (av@pwmrdperxot), 

5, God's inerey to the righteous. 

6. ‘Phe fearlessness of the righteous. 

7. A prayer for God’s chastening. 

8. ‘The sins of Israel, and their punishment: a 
prayer for restoration. 

9, Grod’s justice and man’s free will. 

10. The ileeeelniess of affliction. 

11. The restoration of Israel. This psalm coin- 

cides largely with Baruch 5, which seems 

to be derived from it. 
. The deceitful tongue: its deeds and its 
punishment. 

13. The preservation of the righteous and the 
destruction of the sinner. 

14. God’s faithfulness to the righteous; the 
sinner’s insecurity. 

15. The deliverance of the rightcous; 
sinner’s fall. 

16. Confession of sin; praise for deliverance ; 
and prayer for future guidance. 

17. The kingship of God; the overthrow of 
David’s throne; the kingdom of the 
Messiah. 

18. God’s love to Israel; anticipations of 
Messiah’s rule; praise of God as the 
Lord of the heavens. This last’ portion 
ends abruptly, and seems not connected 
with the rest of the psalm. It may 
possibly be a fragment of a 19th psalm. 

The most important of these psalms are 2. 4. 8. 
11. 17. 18. 

vi. MESSIANIC TEACHING.—The Messiah of these 
psalms is figured as a king of the seed of David, 
who is to appear in God’s good time to drive out 
the Romans (Gentiles) and Sadducees (sinners), to 
restore the dispersed tribes and renew the glories of 


the 


Jerusalem and its temple, and subdue and convert 


the Gentiles. He will reign in holiness and justice, 
not by force of arms, He is anointed (xpiords) king 
and priest, but he is not divine. 

The new features in this description are mainly 
two. (1) Messiah is a person. Excluding Dn 7 
as of disputed interpretation, we have this point 

Mainly stated for the hrst time in the literature of 
Viledtine: The oldest portion of $¢b. Orae., which 
comes from Egypt, has a somewhat similar descrip- 
tion of a coming king (iil, 652 {f.). (2) The epithet 
xpiorés is here first applied to him. 

We may see in this presentation of Messiah a 
result of the brilliant victories of the Maccabees, 
which had reawakened in the popular mind the 
hope of a Jewish monarchy. But this is only 
part of the truth. 

A designation of Messiah which appears in 
these psalins, and elsewhere only in La 4” and 
Lk 2", is xpiords xipios. A probable view of it is 
that, as in Lamentations, itis a faulty rendering, 
and should be x. xvuplov. 

The interest and importance of these psalms is 
very considerable. They throw much |i aye on the 
aims and thoughts of the Pharisees of our Lord's 
time; they mark an important stage in the de- 
velopment of the Messianic idea; and they illus- 
trate in very inany points the diction of the NT 
and of the LXX. 

In literary merit they do not stand very high. 
The longer psulins are the best; the shorter ones 
are like centos from the Davidic psalter, Still we 
gain a favourable impression of the author: while 
he isa strong and unsparing partisan, he is clearly 
also a pious and humble-minded man, 

Lairvenwrere.—A list of editions and notices will be found in 
Ryle and James's edition; since the date of that, Gebhardt's as 
well as the Cainb, text nave BE pees (see above), and also a 
punphiet by Frankenberg (Die Datieruny der Ps, Sol., Giessen, 
18U6), and a German version by Prof, Kittel in Nhautzsch’s A pokr, 
u, Lseudepigr, d. AT. M. Rt. JAMES, 


PSALTERY.—A stringed instrument of music, 
described in art. Music in vol. iii. p. 459. The 
Gir. Ydd\Aev, to harp, gave wadris a harper, and 
Yarrnpiov a harp (used in the widest sense). The 
LXX uses Parripoy as the tr. of five Heb. words— 
(1) 39 Gn 447 (EV Sharp’), Ps 499 (EV Sharp’) 817 
1499 (EV Sharp’), Ezk 26" (EV harp’); (2) 93) or 
$33 Neh 1277, Ps 33? 578 92% 108? 1449 1508, Ts 619 
(AV ‘viol, RV ‘lute’); (3) spay Is 38° (EV 
‘stringed Instruments’); (4) ]WRjo9 or weg Dn 
357.1015. (5) ma Job 21 (KEV Stimbrel’). Krom 
Warrypiov was formed Lat. psalterium, from which 
(through Old Kr. psallerie) came Eng. ‘ psaltery.’ 
The spelling in Chaucer (following the auido: 
Eng. pronun.) is sautrye, as Milleres Tale, 27— 

* And al above ther lay a gay sautrye, 

On which he made a nightes melodye 

So swetely, that al the chambre rong.’ 
Wyelif has a variety of spelling: sautree, sautrie, 
sawtree, sawtrye, und psautrie are all found in the 
Wycelilite versions. The eccles. Lat. pscadterium 
was both a psaltery and a sony sung to the 
waltery, and then also the book of sonys or the 
psalter, J. HASTINGS. 

PSALTIEL.—2 Es 5'!°(RVm). See PHALTIEL. 

PSYCHOLOGY.—An initial prejudice on this 
topic, arising out of an extravagant claim made 
by some writers on its behalf, has first of all to 
be removed. To frame a complete and indepen- 
dent philosophy of man from the Bible is impos- 
sible. The attempt cannot commend itself to any 
judiciousinterpreter. ‘he psychology of the Bible 
is largely of a popular character, and not a scien- 
tific system. oreover, the Bible implicitly takes 
for granted much that men have thought out 
for themselves on this theme. But the relation 
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of the psychology to the content of revelation is 
very close. It is essential to the other doctrines 
of ‘Seri ture—its directly religious doctrines—that 
these be expressed in terms of such underlying 
thoughts on minan’s nature and constitution as are 
implied in the Bible itself. For im terms of some 
conception of inan-—xsome Pane ed more or 
less systematic—imust all religions ane theological 
statements be couched. But the religious teach- 
ines of the Bible have always suffered injustice 
when they have been forced (as 1s 50 commonly the 
cuse) to take shapes derived from systems of 
thought and theories of man other than those of 
Scripture. How constantly all through the Chris- 
tian centuries Christian doctrines have been run 
into the monld of the prevailing philosophies, is 
wroverbial. In the earliest ave of Christian es 
tition Plato and Plotinus shaped almost all Bible 
interpretation, In the Middle Ages, Aristotle ruled 
the Scholastic Theology, und his sway extended 
duwn to and beyond the Reformation, Leibnitz 
and Descartes had their are of influence in the 
Ith and 8th centuries, Kant and Hegel control 
the forms of thinking of many cultured theologians 
in our own day. But when we seck te work out 
a Biblical Theology, when we aim at presenting 
the result of Scripture exegesis In our statement 
of revealed doctrine, we are bound to defer to the 
Scripture way of thinking, Wecan rid ourselves 
of the mistake which so long vitiated Theology, 
only by observing those ideas of Life and of the 
Soul seh the Scripture-writers themselves assume 
in all their statements, ‘To ascertain the science 
of human life, if it may be so called, to put to- 
gether such simple psychology as underhes the 
writings of Seripture, cannot be an unnecessary 
task. Theology is not truly biblical, so long as 
it is controlled by non- biblical philosophy, and 
such control is inexcusable when it is seen that 
nu view of human nature, available for the purpose, 
is native to the source from which Theology itself 
is derived, Two things are assumed here, without 
further explanation, The one is, that such 
materials, of this kind, as the Scriptures give, 
cannot form a complete or independent structure. 
They cannot be rightly treated except in- close 
connexion with the proper and = principal theme 
of the Bible. They cannot be treated abstractly 
or soparately, They oceur in the record of (a 
revelation ot Divine dealings with man for his 
redemption. They must be treated, therefore, in 
line with the history and development of these deal- 
ings. ‘Phe other is, that they are on the whole 
uniform, that one fairly conseentive and con- 
nected systein of ideas on the topic holds through 
the whole Bible. ‘The proof of this will come ont 
in the exposition, [tis an OT system of thought. 
Even among the older apostles in the N'T the same 
order of thought rales, Only in the case of the 
Pauline writings is there any marked change or 
advance, consistent enough, however, in its de- 
velopment of the original ideas, 

Rothe has said* that we may appropriately 
speak of a “language of the Holy Ghost.’ Cremer, 
who quotes the remark, expounds it thus: ‘The 
put of the language assunies a form adequate to 
the new views which the Spirit of Christ creates 
and works.’ t Without attention to this element 
of progress it is Impossible to read biblical psychol- 
ogy aright. This alone explains the transition 
from terms in the earlier Scriptures that are 
rather physical than psyelical, to those in the 
later Scriptures that are more deeply charged 
with spiritual meaning, A proeressive religious 
revelation is intimately connected with the growth 

* Zur Doginatik, p. 238 (Gotha, 1863). 


: aun ose Worter der NT Gravitdt, Vorrede, p. 6 (Gotha, 


of humanity, casts growing light upon the nature 
and prospects of man, will therefore be increasingly 
rich in statements and expressions bearing upon 
the knowledge of mun himself, and especially of 
his inner being. It is in the latest records of such 
a revelation that the terms expressive of the facts 
and phenomena of man’s nature should be corre- 
g snainny enriched, diversified, and distinguish- 
able in their meaning, It is on this principle that 
in the sketch which follows so much attention is 
given to the Pauline anthropology. 

i. The Bible account of man’s origin first claims 
our attention. What strikes one is the unity and 
simplicity of the conception. We are warned off, 
by the primal passage (Gn 27), from any sharp 
analysis. ‘The Lok» God formed man of the 
dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life; and man became a living soul.’ 
There are two elements or factors specified from 
which God formed man—‘ dust from the ground’; 
‘breath of the Alnighty,’~and the result is a 
unity. The OT has no definite, single word (unless 
we except 43, which occurs 13 tunes, nanely Gn 
4718, Jer 148-9) 1S 3110 I20ts) Neh 987, Ps 110%, Ezk 
141-23) Nah 33s, Dn 108; see art. Bopy) for the 
‘body’ apart from the soul. Indeed the term 
‘soul’ is sometimes used for the corpse (Liv 214, 
Nu 68 98 710 1915), In this primal pussage, there- 
fore, the expression ‘man became & living soul’ 
lias a characteristic simplicity. We must not 
identify ‘soul’ here with what it means in modern 
speech, or even in later biblical language. In 
primitive Scripture usaye it means not the ‘im- 
material rational principle’ of the philosophers, 
but simply ‘life embodicd.’ So that here the unity 
of the created product is emphatically expressed. 
he suflicient interpretation of the passage is that 
the Divine inspiration awakes the already kneaded 
clay into a living human being. Cf. Ezekiel’s 
vision (ch. 37), where there is, first, the recon- 
struction of the animal frame—bone, sinews, flesh, 
skin; and only after this the ‘breath’ comes upon 
them, and they live. 

Now, this account of the origin of inan is fitted 
to exclude certain dualistic views of his nature 
with which the religion of revelation had to con- 
tend, ‘It directly contradicts the doctrine of the 
rre-existence of the soul’ (Schultz, O7' Theology, 
i. 252, Clark, Edin, 1892), Whether, indeed, the 
formation of man’s frame and the inbreathing of 
his life be taken as successive or simultaneous 
moments in the process of his creation, the de- 
scription is exactly fitted to exclude that priority 
of ae soul which was necessary to the transmicra- 
tion taught by Oriental religions, or, to the pre- 
existence theory of the Greek schools. There is 
here no postponement or degradation of the earthly 
frame in favour of the soul, as if the soul were 
the man, and the body were only the prison-house 
into which he was sent, or the husk in which for 
n time he was concealed. According to. this 
account, the synthesis of two factors, alike 
honourable, constitutes the man. 

That neither the familiar antithesis, soul and 
body, nor any other pair of expressions by which 
we commonly render the dual elements in human 
uature, should occur in this locus classicus, is a fact 
Which helps to fix attention on the real character 
of the eaniee OT descriptions of man. The fact is 
not explained merely by the absence of analysis. 
Rather is it characteristic of these Scriptures to 
assert the solidarity of man’s constitution—that 
he is of one piece, and not composed of separate or 
independent parts. This assertion is essential to 
the theology of the Bible—to its discovery of human 
sin, and of Divine salvation. In a way not per- 


ceived by many believers in its doctrines, this idea 
of the unity of man’s nature binds into consistency 
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the Scripture account of his Creation, the story of 
his Fall, the character of Redemption, and all the 
leading features in the working out of his actual 
recovery, from his Regeneration to his Resurrection. 

Later Scriptures suggest a more definite and sepa- 
rate idea of the body. In Job 4° we have vas 
‘houses of clay,’ imitated perhaps in 2 Co 5! 7 ézi- 
yevos... olkla rou oxjvous; alsoin Dn 7? ‘grieved in 
my spirit in the midst of my body’ (4333 sheath), 2 P 
14 rod oxnvwpards pov. In the OT Apocrypha the 
pre-existence idea is, once at Icast, sugested, Wis 
7% 2 <a good soul fell to my lot, and being good 
. » e came into a body undefiled.’* The NT uses 
freely the Greek duality, which has become the 
modern one, ‘soul and body’; and though the OT 


. ‘flesh and soul’ does not occur in the NT, ‘ body 


and spirit’ can take its place. Then, in the 
progress of redemption, it at last appears that 
the discrepancy between the two is esoleed, when 
the redeemed avevua shall put on cpa mrvevparixay 
(1 Co 15*4), ‘a spiritual body,’ which is by no means 
the same as a ‘ bodiless spirit’ (see BoDy). 

ii. Let us now pass on to the biblical treatment 
of sinand salvation, and show how these atfect the 
various elements of human nature as more specifi- 
cally distinguished through them, expecially the 
terms ‘flesh,’ ‘soul,’ and ‘spirit.’ 

Flesh.— Besides the more obvious literal mean- 
ings of this term already discussed in a separate 
article, it acquires a psychological importance when 
we ask whether its general OT sense is morally 
unfavourable, and what is the origin and force of 
the peculiunr meaning it has in St. Paul, as the 
prneu ee or a seat of the principle, of sin in man. 

‘rom the first application of ‘flesh’ to fallen man 
(Gn 68) there is nothing in the OT which identifies 
it with the principle of evil. ‘Not a single pas- 
sage can be adduced wherein basdr is used to denote 
man’s sensuous nature as the seat of an opposition 
avainst his spirit and of a bias towards sin’ 
(Muller, Christian Doct. of Sin, i. 323). It is true 
that ‘flesh’ is used for human kind in contrast 
to higher beings and to God (e.g. Gn 6°, Ps 78), 
and, so used, brings out his frailty and finitude. 
It is true also that ‘flesh’ as a constituent of human 
nature means the perishable, animal, sensuous, and 
even sensual clement of it (e.g. Ke 58, Is 40%) ; but 
which of these ideas is prominent in any passage 
must be learned from its connexion and context. 
It is further true that in its meaning of ‘natural 
kinship’ there is often an implied contrast with 
something better—‘ Israel after the flesh’ (1 Co 
10'8), But the conclusive proof that nothing of 
moral] depreciation is necessarily implied in this use 
of ‘flesh,’ is its application to Christ as designat- 
ing His human in contrast with His Divine nature. 
‘The word was made flesh’ (6 Adyos capt éyévero, Jn 
114), Who was manifest in the flesh, justified in 
the spirit’ (1 Ti 3'"); ‘made of the seed of David 
according to the flesh, declared to be the Son of 
God with power, according to the spirit’ (Ro 1*). 
But in the Pauline Epistles a specific meaning of 
the term emerges. In certain well-known passages 
it denotes the principle which resists the Divine 
law, as contrasted with the ‘mind’ consenting to 
the law that it is good, and which, even in the re- 
penetrate: makes war against ‘the spirit.’ Here we 

avea very marked ethical significance given to the 
term ‘flesh.’ Nor is it the only term of its kind 
used to denominate the evil principle in man’s 
nature as now under sin. ‘Theold man,’ ‘the body 
of sin,’ ‘the body of the flesh,’ ‘the law in the 
members,’ ‘our members which are upon earth,’ are 
kindred expressions, more or less closely denoting 
the same thing, although ‘ the flesh,’ in its counter- 
poise to ‘the mind’ and to ‘the spirit’ respec- 
tively, is the leading expression (Ro 7” 8°, Gal 6”). 

* Compare ib. 915 pdapréy yap ecipee Suplru bux fr. 
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How is it, then, that this term ‘flesh,’ properly 
denoting the lower, corporeal or physical element 
in human nature, should come to denote the being 
of sin in that nature? Is it because this alivereal 
element is the main seat, or the original source of 
evilin man? But, according to St. Paul, it is nut 
in the physical alone that sin has its seat. There 
are sinful desires of the mind as well as of the flesh 
(Eph 23), There is defilement of ‘the spirit’ (2 Co 
71), There are works called ‘of the flesh’ which 
have nothing to do with sensuality, e.g. hatreds, 
variance, emulation, wraths, factions, divisions, 
heresies (Gal 5”, 1 Co 3'}3), The apostle calls by 
the name of ‘fleshly wisdom’ what was evidentl 
speculative tendency derived from the Greek schools 
(2 Co 12), There were heretics at Colossa whose 
ruling impulse he calls their ‘ fleshly mind,’ though 
they were extreme ascctica, attached to some form 
of Gnosticism (Col 218: 2}- 22. 23), 

It mieht indeed be maintained that if we assume 
the physical nature in man to be the source of evil 
in him, it would be easy to explain how the whole 
man under that influence should be called ‘the 
flesh’ or ‘the body of sin.’ But this assumption 
will not tally with the treatment of man’s bodily 
nature in these writings. Any view implying the 
inherent evil of matter is radically opposed to the 
whole Bible philosophy. It is as opposed to the 
Scripture account of its beginning in ate race, as it 
is to our experience of its first outbreak in the in- 
dividual. In Genesis the first sin is represented as 
the consequence of a primary rebellion against 
God. ‘The earliest manifestations of evil in chil- 
dren are selfishness, anger, and self-will, Again, 
that the corporeal nature is necessarily at strife 
with the spiritual, isa view which cannot be recon- 
ciled with the claims made upon ‘the body’ in the 
Christian system, Throughout St. Paul’s Epistles, 
Christians are enjoined ‘to yield their members 
instruments of ee anaes unto God’ (Ro 6), to 
‘present their bodies a living sacrifice’ (Ro 12'), to 
regard their bodies as ‘members of Christ,’ and as 
‘the temple of the Moly Ghost’ (1 Co 6" !%); that 
the body is for the Lord, and the Lord for the body 
(1 Co 6), Still nore impossible is it to reconcile 
with such a view the Christian revelation concern- 
ing the future of the redeemed, and the consumma- 
tion of redemption. If sin were the inevitable 
outcome of man’s possession of a body, redemption 
ought to culminate in his deliverance from the 
body, instead of in its change and restoration to a 
higher form (Ph 3%). ‘To say that the matter of 
the body is, or contains, the panels of sin, and 
then to say, as St. Paul does (Ro 8"), that the last 
result of the Redecmer’s Spirit indwelling in us 
shall be to quicken these mortal bodies, would be 
flat self-contradiction. But the view which con- 
nects sin with the material body is neither Hebrew 
nor Christian. It is essentially alien to the whole 
spirit of revelation. No doubt, at a very early 

veriod in Christian history, chicfly through the 
influence of the Greek and some of the Latin 
Vathers, it obtained such hold of Christian thought 
that it continues to colour popular modes of con- 
ception and speech to the present day. One of the 
most obvioua examples is that men in the 

are uttering a scriptural sentiment when they spea 

of welcoming death as the liberation of the soul 
from the body. Yet the idea of St. Paul is exactly 
the reverse, when he declares that even the re- 
deemed, who have the first-fruits of the Spirit, 
groan within themselves waiting for the adoption, 
t.e. for the redemption of their body (Ro 8%), Two 
additional reasons why the apostle cannot be held 
as tracing man’s evil to the corporeal element, ma 

be summed up in the words of Julius Miller: ‘He 
denies the presence of evil in Christ who was par- 
taker of our fleshly nature, and he recognizes its 
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resence in spirits, who are not partakers thereof. 
sit not, therefore, in the highest degree probable 
that, according to him, evil does not necessarily 
pertain to man’s sensuous nature, that sarz denotes 
something different from this?’ (/.c. 1. 321). 

Taking, then, the two meanings of the term 
‘flesh,’ we note how impossible it is, in a way of 
mere ratiocination, to develop the one out of the 
other. The attempt to get the ethical significance 
which St. Paul gives to it out of the elementary 
Hebrew conception of the perishable or ey part 
of man, signally fails. It leaves out the clearly 
biblicnl aceount of the change in human nature 
caused by the Fall. It is quite inadequate to ex- 
plain how selfishness, wrath, pride, and other non- 
fleshly sins, bear prominently the name ‘works of 
the flesh. ‘To assert, for instance, that sarc 
from its prumary incaning, ‘living material of the 
body,’ cune by a natural process of thought and 
language to mean ‘the principle of sin,’ is to 
assuine human nature to e subject. to sin by its 
ea constitution —a view wholly untenable, 

lecause at variance with the most radical con- 
ception of the Bible from its earliest to its latest 
writings, 

Yet there must be some connexion between the 
two ideas, Otherwise we fall into mere tautology, 
and obtain the profound conclusion that ‘the flesh?’ 
is sinful human nature. If ‘the tlesh’ be nothing 
else than just this condition of human nature which 
is to be explained, then the whole of St. Paul’s 
subtle and acute deduction would be (nothing but 
the most wretehed argument ina circle’ (Pfleiderer). 
Now, it is quite certain the apostle means to posit 
a principle of sin in man, ‘the sin that dwelleth in 
me,’ the Jaw in my members.’ [t is further clear 
that the law or principle of sin is one thing, and 
that the flesh, or native constitution of man in which 
it inhores, is another. It is certain that the sacred 
writer as little develops the principle of sin out 
of the mere physical flesh, as he identifies the 
one with the other. It is impossible to deny a 
very pointed reference to the lower element of 
human nature in this important key-word of the 
Panline theology. But what misleads is the sup- 
position that the lower and higher elements in 
man were conceived of by St. Paul as they were by 
the Greeks or are by ourselves; that the antithesis, 
niaterial and immaterial, is at the basis of the dis- 
tinetion. So long as this idea prevails, it will be 
impossible to pet rid of the suspicion that in ‘the 
flesh’ of the Pauline Epistles we have something 
which connects sin essentially with the material 
element in man’s constitution. Let us get rid of 
this idea. Substitute for it the proper biblical 
antithesis, —earthly and heavenly, natural and 
supernatural, that ‘flesh’? is what nature evolves 
(this terin being understood, of course, in a theistie 
sense), ‘spinit’? what God in His grace bestows, — 
then we can see how the idea of ‘flesh,’ even when 
ethically intensified to the utmost, is appreciably 
distinct from the notion of evil necessarily resident 
in matter, The great saying of our Lord in Jn 3° 
is robably the sonrce of apostolic doctrine on the 
point: ‘That which is born of the flesh is flesh.’ 
‘Flesh’ has become the proper designation of the 
race as self-evolved and sclf-continued. Human 
nature as now constituted can produce nothing but 
its like, and that hike is now sinful. ‘Flesh,’ 
therefore, may be appropriately used for the prin- 
ciple of corrupt nature in the individual, for the 
obvious reason that It is in the course of the flesh, 
or, of the ordinary production of human nature, 
that the evil principle invariably originates. ‘Thus 
the phrase is some explanation of the condition of 
man’s nature, which it describes. It is no objection 
to this view, but rather a confirmation of its cor- 
rectness, that it grounds the Pauline use of sarz 
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on the underlying doctrine of hereditary corruption. 
‘Flesh’ is that through which man in his natura] 
state is descended from a sinful race and inherits a 
sinful nature, and the term is used to denote that 
nature. On the other hand, ‘spirit’ is that through 
which and in which God implants the new Divine 
life of holiness, and the term therefore is used to 
denote that life. See FLESH. 

Soul and Spirit.—Let us now direct our atten- 
tion to what 1s usually considered the cruz of our 
topic, and which, from the exaggerated use made 
of it by some writers, has led others to explode or 
reject biblical psychology altogether. The ques- 
tion raised is whether the Scripture makes a 
tenable and consistent distinction between soul 
and spirit. This is the real question which under- 
lies that of the so-called trichotomy of the Bible 
Does the Bible conceive of human nature as three- 
fold, as made up of body, soul, and spirit? The 
only relevant question is the one above stated. 
In what sense and to what extent does the Bible 
recocnize a distinction between soud and spirte? 
A large number, probably a inajority, of exezetes 
have been in the habit of peanletline that there 
ix no real distinction, that the terms are synony- 
mous, or at least interchangeable, and that nothing 
can be asserted beyond a shadowy, poetic distine- 
tion which enables the sacred writers to employ 
them in parallelism. But when we face the facts 
we sare forced to a different conclusion, In the 
Pauline Epistles it is undoubted that a real dis- 
tinction is asserted. The natural or unconverted 
man is said to be soulish, the renewed man spiritiuel 
(yinuKds, mvevparixés, 1 Co 214953 cf, Jude! Yuxexol, 
mvetpa py txovres) Again, St. Paul asserts that 
the body which all men carry to the grave is 
soulish, but the body of the resurrection is spiritual 
(Wuxexdy, mvevuarecdv, 1 Co 1544); that the first man 
was made a living so], the last Adam a quicken. 
ing spirit (v.#). ‘The distinction of the adyuct ts 
is repeated in v.*. 

Now, a fact of this sort emerging in such decisive 
and culminating passages of St. Paul’s writings 
compels us to reconsider the usawe. If we adhere 
reid to the conventional idea that there is no 
real eaelign in the terms ‘soul’ and ‘spirit’ 
beyond that of parallelism, we must go on to hold 
St. Paul to have introdueed, in inportant passages 
of his writings, an arbitrary and baseless antithesis. 
For this we are certainly not prepared, and are 
thrown back upon the conclusion, which has great 
and yrowing probability in its favour, that from 
OT usage there was real distinction latent in the 
employment by biblical writers of the terins soul 
a spirit, which distinetion was recognized and 
emphasized in these leading passages of St. Paul. 
What the distinction is, it may not be easy to 
determine with precision, Precision is perhaps 
not present in the case at all. Dut there can 
remuun little doubt in the mind of a careful reader 
of Scripture that a distinction makes itself felt 
from the first and throughout. Even in’ the 
relation of both terms to physical hfe the dis- 
tinction is felt. To this both pnewma and psyche, 
like rviah and nephesh, of which they are the Greek 
equivalents, originally belong. ‘cphesh is the 
subject or bearer of life, ric is the WEeHne of 
life; so that in all OT references to the origin of 
living beings we can distinguish nephesh as life 
constituted in the creature, from rdéah as life 
bestowed by the Creator. 

No doubt, the ‘life’ indicated by these terms is 
that of man and the lower animals alike. <A 
‘living soul’ is a living crenture in general, or an 
animated being. It is used in Gn 1**® in a wide 
sense of creatures that have life, and the same 
expression is used in (in 2’ to denote the result, 
even in man, of the Divine creative breath. So, 
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also, rdiah and its kindred term néshaimdh are used 
for the principle of life, in man and brute alike. 
It is the ‘néshamah of life’ that makes man a living 
soul (d.c.). It is the ‘rdéah of life’ that animates 
all creatures threatened by the Flood (6!), and all 
those which entered into the ark (7"). It is the 
nishmath-riah of life those had which perished 
in the waters (7*7). These passages prove that no 
distinction is made between the life-principle in 
animals generally and in man. 

But, what is of more’ importance, they call 
attention to a usage which is practically uniform 
of putting ‘spirit’ (réah or néshiimdah) for the 
animating principle, and ‘soul’ or ‘living soul’ 
(nephesh hayyah) for the animated result. This 
primary distinction of the two terms, when applied 
to physical life, has passed over from the Hebrew 
of the OT to their Greek equivalents in the NT, 
and suggests a renson for their respective employ- 
ment, even when the meaning goes beyond the 
merely physical. If psyche thus means the entire 
being as a constituted life, we can see why it is 
used in such a connexion as that of Jn 10)! ‘He 
giveth his life for the sheep’ (psyche, not 26é, nor 
prneuma) If pnewma is the life-principle, we see 
the propriety of its use in Jn 19° ‘ Ife gave up the 
ghost? (pneuma) When we pass from this primar 
application of the two terms to a higher, in which 
they refer not to physical life alone, but also to 
the life of the mind, both terms denote almost 
indifferently the inner nature. For this purpose 
they are used throughout the OT and generally 
even in the NT with no sharp distinction, but 
freely interchanged and combined. Ags, for in- 
stance, when cach is used alone, ‘Why is thy 
spirit so sad?’ oy art thou cast down, my 
soul?’ (i K 215, Ps 421); ‘Jesus was troubled in 
spirit’; § soul is exceeding sorrowful’ (Jn 137}, 
Mt 2678); ‘To destroy both soul (nsyche) and body’ ; 
‘The body without the spirit (prema) is dead’ (Mt 
10°38, Ja 2°68), Or, ayain, when the two terms occur 
tovether, in the manner of other terms of Hebrew 
poetry, ‘With my soul (ncphesh) have LC desired 
theein the night; yea, with my spirit (réah) within 
me will [seek thee early ’ (Is 26%) ; ‘My soul (psyche) 
doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit (pneuma) 
hath rejoiced in God my Saviour’ (Lk 1 4); 
‘Stand fast in one anit (pnewma), with one soul 
(eyehe) striving for the faith of the gospel’ (Ph 1” 

). These last quoted passages prove it quite 
impossible to hold that ‘spirit’ can mean exclu- 
sively or mainly the Godward side of man’s inner 
nature, and ‘soul’ the rational or earthward. 
The terms are parallel, or practically equivalent 
expressions for the inner life as contrasted with 
the outer or bodily life. The whole usage makes 
for the ora bipartite view of human nature, 
and not at all for any tripartite theory. No 
doubt, however, the underlying distinction found 
in the primary or physical application of the 
terms gives propriety to their usage all through ; 
and, when firmly grasped, prepares us to under- 
stand the expanded meaning which they receive 
in the later Scriptures. 

All through Scripture ‘spirit’ denotes life as 
coming from God, ‘soul’ denotes life as_consti- 
tuted in the man. Consequently, when the indi- 
vidual life is to be made emphatic, ‘soul’ is used. 
‘Souls’ in Scripture freely denotes persons. My 
‘soul’ is the Ego, the self, and when used like 
‘heart’ for the inner man, and even for the 
feelings, has reference i to special individu. 
ality. On the other hand, ‘spirit’—seldom or 
never used to denote the individual human being 
in this life—is primarily that imparted power by 
which the individual lives. It fitly denotes, there- 
fore, when used as a psychological term, the inner- 
most of the inner life, the higher aspect of the self 
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or personality. Thus the two terms are used, over 
the breadth of Scripture, as parallel expressions 
for the inner life. The inner nature is ‘soul’ 
according to its special individual life; it is 
‘spirit’ according to the life- power whence it 
derives its special character. The donble phrase 
‘soul and spirit’ presents the man in two aspects 
as his life is viewed from two dillcrent points, 

So much for the uso of the two words in the 
Scripture at large. But when we come to certain 
NT writings — mainly though not exclusively 
Pauline—a still more definite meaning has set in. 
The adjective ‘psychic’ or ‘soulish’ has taken a 
force not perceptible in its root-word. It has 
become almost equivalent to ‘carnal.’ In Ja 3" a 
wisdom is dears of which is ‘earthly, soulish 
(RV sensual), devilish.’ Of certain predicted 
opponents of the gospel, it is said (Jude!*) that 
‘they are soulish (AV and RV sensual; RVm 
natural or animal), not having the Spirit.’ St. 
Paul terms the unregencrate who cannot discern 
the things of the spirit of God a ‘soulish’ man 
(1 Co 24), The body which we wear at present— 
‘the body of our humiliation’ (Ph 37!)—is a 
‘soulish’ body, and shall be sown in the grave as 
such (1 Co 15**4%).) The corresponding adjective 
‘pneumatic’ or ‘spiritual’ has now taken on, in 
the parallel passayes, a religious sense, and de- 
notes what belongs to the pneuwma in that sense, 
viz. that which is derived from the spirit of God— 
the spirit of the regenerate life. It is plain that 
if we would not accuse these NT writers—especially 
St. Paul—of introducing groundless distinctions, 
We are drawn to admit a real difference of the 
terms from the first, in the general or wider senso 
already described.* 

Spirit—On a closely similar line of exegetical 
investigation we explain the Scripture use of this 
term. It is an entirely original biblical term for 
the highest aspect of man’s life. It is almost 
inseparable from the idea of man’s relation to God, 
whether in creation orinredemption. All mone 
the OT it is the supreme term for hnman life. 
God is spirit, and man has spirit. ‘The spirit 
returns to God who seve it’ (Ee 127). In this 
way the psycholovy of the Bible is distinguished 
from all ethnic systems. In this it stands entirely 
alone, and is thoroughly consistent with itself 
from first to last. ‘ Spe is not so used by Plato, 
by Philo, by the earlier Stoics, by Plotinus and 
the Neo-Platonists, nor indeed anywhere out of 
the circle of Bible thought. It denotes the direct 
dependence of man upon God. The peculiarly: 
biblical idea is the attribution to man, as the 
highest in him, of that which is common to man 
with God. ‘Spirit’ is the God-given principle of 
man’s life, physical, mental, and re Where 
modern analysis imports a false element into it, is 
when an attempt is made to represent mveiua as o 
separable constituent of man’s being, as something 
which can be wanting, dead, or dormant on the 
one hand, restored or confirmed on the other. 
Indeed the whole character of the Bible psychology 
is mistaken in such attempts to distinguish spirit, 
soul, heart, and the like as separate faculties. 
They are diverse aspects of one indivisible inner life. 

hen we come to the Pauline writings, and 
those associated with them in the NT, we find that 
a, certain improvement or addition to the force of 
this term has come in; yet one completely in 
harmony with its original meaning. That in man 
which is ‘spiritual’ is, frankly and fully, that 
which is influenced by the spirit of God—by the 
new spirit of regeneration. ‘Spirit’ is more 
entirely used of the renewed man, though there is 
still a clear and appreciable distinction maintained 


*See this discussed in ch. v. of the present writer's Bible 
Doctrine of Man, Edin. 1895. 
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between the two. ‘The Spirit itself beareth wit- 
ness with our spirit that we are the children of 
God’ (Ro 8'*), Yet so almost complete is_ the 
identification, that our translators find it difficult 
—throughout the Epistles--to determine where 
the term spirit should be distingnished by a capital 
letter. The advance consists in the fact that, 
Whereas from the first, man’s life is dignified as 
the direct inbreathiny of the Alamghty, —néshdinadh 
or rich from God, —his new life is now signalized 
by a term identical with that bestowed on the 
Nhird Person of the Holy ‘Crinity. It is one of 
the central doctrines of Christianity concerning 
the theanthropic person of the Son, that, as head 
of the new humanity, He becomes a life - giving 
mvetpa ---t quickening spirit, At every point in 
the unfolding of the Bible anthropology this 
doctrine of the pneuma in man will be found 
distinctive, Tt forms a central element in the 
Divine Image in which he was created, and at the 
climax of redemption it is the appropriate designa- 
tion of the man as renewed in Christ. See SPIRIT. 

Heart is a term used with much clearness and 
consistency throughout Scripture, for the inner, 
the real, the hidden and ruling element in man’s 
miture, ‘Translated into modern language it 
denotes, in one of its most frequent applications, 
‘principles of action.’ Tt is always sufliciently 
distinguished from Being or Personality. From 
the first it is snid that ‘every imagination of the 
thoughts of man’s heart is evil’ (Gn 65), ae. his 
‘principles of action’ are gone wrong, but it is 
never said that the personality is corrupt or de- 
ktroyed, Again, it ix the great promise of restora- 
tion, ‘a new heart also will L give you, and a new 
spirit will To put within you’ (Ezk 36%), ae. new 
principles will be implanted ; yet it is not another 
ora different personality that is given. There is 
not such a sharp distinction in Bille speech as that 
Which we have introdueed into modern language 
between the Aead and the Aeart. There is no 
inarked separation of the rational and intellectual 
Clements im man’s nature from the emotional or 
volitional, Although there is, to some extent, a 
distinction of this kind between 339 and ez), all 
inward elements of whatever surt may be included 
under heart: even such as good judgment and 
clear perception are, at least in the OT, considered 
as quilities of heart, In the writings of the older 
apostles the OT idea of ‘heart’ is still the ruling 
one. Indeed, in these NI writings the Greek 
terms for the intellectual life of man are used for 
the more general OT terms ‘Heart,’ ‘Soul,’ and 
the like, without any precision whatever. Thus 
the LXA, on occasion (¢.q. Dt 65, B), uses dedvoue for 
irbhabh, St. Mark (12*) uses otveacs for nephesh. 
St. Luke introduces ddvoa along with Kapila, puyh, 
and loxts (107), See ELEART. 

It is plain, however, that in the writings of St. 
Paul and those allied to him, these Greek ex res- 
sions for the intellectual elements in’ man eee 
acquired more place, although no very marked 
precision, In especial, St. Paul has a firm. con- 
ception of MIND (vos) as the highest: expression 
for man’s mental or intellectual freulty, as that 
which in man, under grace, is appealed to by the 
Divine law (Ro 7%), and as that, on the other 
hand, which is to be distinguished from the 
afiatus or influence upon him of the supernatural 
(1 Co 1415), Then there is introduced in these 
Writings a free use of the similar and related 
terms in which the Greek language was so rich, 
oiveors understanding, Adyos reason, diadopopuds 
reasoning, vofwara thinkinys, dpdvnua minding or 
disposition, but searcely any one of these used 
with strictness or accuracy. See MINv. 

The one instance in which a Greek term of this 
character is introduced and adhered to in the 
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NT, is ouvelSno.s or conscience. It is once used 
by the LXX in the O'T (Ec 10°), where it is also 
introduced by our translators on the margin, but 
obviously rather with the meaning ‘consciousness’ 
than ‘conscience.’ ‘The force of it in Wis 17!! (‘a 
witness within,’ RV) is more nearly our own. To 
trace the advance of the term trom its literal 
meaning of ‘self-conscionsness’ to its full ethical 
inport, would take us outside of biblical matter 
altogether. Its clear and full recognition in 
pagan literature is significant. Lightfoot speaks 
in somewhat strong terms of this word as the 
‘crowning triumph of ethical nomenclature,’ 
which ‘if not struck in the mint of the Stoics, 
at all events became current coin through their 
influence.’ He cites it as a special instance of 
‘the extent to which Stoie philosophy had leavened 
the moral vocabulary of the Avila wane at the 
time of the Christian era.’ Now its use in the N'T' 
precisely corresponds to this estimate. It does not 
occur in the Gospels except in Jn 8°, a passage 
which the best scholarship does not hold to be 
rennuine. It occurs twice In the addresses of St. 
’aul recorded in Acts; plentifully in the Epistles 
of Paul and of Peter and in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and in all these places its force is equi- 
valent to that which it still bears in modern speech. 
Were we to bring it into line with the older 
biblical usage, it might be reckoned a function of 
mvedua So fur as it signifies ‘self-conscionsness ’; 
and of xapdta when regarded as moral approval or 
disapproval. In confirmation of this it is to be 
noted that St. John uses capdla (lJn 3") in a 
connexion where St. Paul would have nsed vous or 
ouveldyots. The use of conscience, however, is so 
definite and consistent as to force us to the con- 
clusion that it was introduced into the N’'l as a 
full-fledged idea. See CONSCIENCE. 

The system of thought thus sketched belongs 
essentially to the OT. It is what Continental 
writers call a ‘psychology of the Hebrews.’ In 
our outline, this tact is rather concealed by the 
almost disproportionate attention piven to the 
important modifications made on it by the Apostle 
Paul. But the system itself is the ruling one, 
not only throughout the OT but in the writings 
of the older apostles in the NT. ‘The Greek terms 
supplied by the Septuagint are taken up in their 
Ot meanings, and from these the writers seldom 
or never depart. The leading psychological notions 
are those attached to the simple terms spirit, soul, 
flesh, heart. These four are the voces signata of 
the entire Scripture view of man’s nature and con- 
stitution. They are all grouped round the iden of 
life, or of a living being. ‘The first two—soul and 
spirit—represent in different ways, or, from different 
points of view, the life itself. The last two—flesh 
and heart—denote respectively the life-environ- 
ment and the life-organ,—the former, that in which 
life inheres ; the latter, that through which it acts. 
So much for their simple and primary meaning. 
In their secondary meaning they are grouped as 
follows: spirit, soul, flesh are expressions for 
man’s whole nature viewed from different points, 
They are not three natures, Man’s one nature 
is really expressed by each of them, so that each 
alone may designate the human being. Thus man 
ix ficsh as an embodied perishable creature. ‘ All 
esh is yrass, and all the goodliness thereof as the 
flower of the field’ (Is 408), Man again is sov/, as 
& living being, an individual responsible creature, 
‘All souls are mine’ (Ezk 18*). Once more, man 
is spirit. More commonly, however, he is said to 
have or possess ‘spirit’ as his life- principle, 
‘Heart’ stands outside this triad, because man is 
never called a ‘heart,’ or men collectively spoken 
of as ‘hearts.’ ‘Heart’ never denotes the personal 
subject, but always the organ of the personality. 
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Again, the four terms may be thus grouped: 
‘spirit,’ ‘soul,’ ‘heart’ may be used to denote, 
each of them, one side of man’s double-sided 
nature, viz. his inner or higher life. Over 
avainst any one of these may stand ‘flesh’; us 
representing his nature on its outer or lower side, 
so that the combination will express in familiar 
duality the whole of man as ‘flesh and spirit,’ 
‘flesh and soul,’ or ‘flesh and heart.’ The two 
Jatter combinations are the ruling ones in the OT. 
Thus ‘soul’ and ‘flesh’ occur. ‘My soul thirsteth 
for thee, and my flesh longeth for thee’ (1’s 63}). 
‘My flesh in my teeth, and my life (soul) in my 
hand’? (Job 13%). ‘His flesh hath pain, and his 
soul mourncth’ (Job 14), A land entirely stripped 
of its trees and of its crops is said be ‘consumed 
soul and body’ (Is 10! Heb. ‘from the soul and 
even to the flesh’). Equally characteristic is the 
conjunction of ‘flesh’? with ‘heart’ for the whole 
human being. Aliens wholly unfit for God’s ser- 
vice are described as funcitcumeised in heart and 
flesh’ (FEzk 4:9). The man whose whole being 
is given to pleasure ‘searches in his heart how to 
cheer his flesh’ (Ke 23 RV). ‘Remove sorrow from 
thy heart and put away evil from thy flesh’ (Ee 
11%). The sraamian bonum of human hfe is when 
a ‘sound heart Is the life of the flesh’ (Pr 14°), an 
expression which reminds one of the classic mens 
sna in corpore sano, This dualism of the OT is 
clinched in the memorable description of its final 
form, when ‘the dust returns to the earth as it 
was, and the spirit to God who gave it’ (He 127). 

The distribution of parts, however, Is not in- 
variably or rigidly dualistic, lor along with such 
ax those now quoted we have also various trinal 
phrases, e.g. § My soul longeth .. . for the courts 
of the Lord ; my heart and my flesh cricth out unto 
the living God’ (Ps 847). ‘My heart is glad and 
my glory rejoiceth, my flesh also dwelleth in 
sifety ’ (Ps 16%). ‘Mine eye is consumed with grief, 

ea, my soul and my belly’ (RV ‘body,’ Ps 31°). 
call dnal or trinal though the terms may be, the 
intention is essentially bipartite, viz. to express 
in man the inner and the outer, the higher and the 
lower, the animating and the animated all resting 
upon the primal contrast of what is carth-derived 
with what is God-inbreathed. 

Such is a condensed account of the Bible treat- 
ment of psychological terms and ideas, which also 
vous a long way to fix the biblical teaching about 
Man, <At most of the important points, the Bible 
view of man’s nature coincides with that of uman 
psychology at large. Scripture frankly and fully 
confirms the view which places man among the 
animals, but at their heen It makes man differ 
in no respect as to the origination of his physical 
frame, but in two most important particulars it 
distinguishes man altogether from the animals— 
in the direct and immediate connexion of his 
origin with God, and in his survival of death (see 
artt. ESCHATOLOGY and RESURRECTION). 

Literature. —M. F. Roos, Mundamenta Psychologie ex 
S.S. collectw (1769); Olshausen, ‘De Naturw humanw tricho- 
tomia,’ in hig Opuseula Theologica (Berlin, 1834); Béttcher, 
De inferis . . . ex Hebreeorum et Greecorum opintonibus 
Dresden, 1845)3 J. T. Beck, Unurias der biblischen Seelenlehre 
ae: 1877, Eng. tr., Clark, Edin. 1877); Franz Delitzsch, 
Syxten der biblischen. Praychologie (Leipzig, 1861, Eng. tr. 
Clark, Edin. 1867); HW. UL Wendt, Die Begriffe Fleisch und 
Geist in bibl. Sprachgebrauch (Gotha, 1878); Ellicott, ‘The 
Threefold Nature of Man' in The Destiny of the Creature and 
other Sermons (London, Parker, 1863); J. B. Heard, Zhe T'ri- 
partite Nature of Man5 (Clark, Edin. 1882); Kk. White, Life in 
Christ, A Stee of the Scripture Doctrine on the Nature of 
Man (London, E. Stock, 1878); W. P. Dickson, St, Paul'a Use 
of the Terma Flesh and Spirit (Glasgow, Lene Laidlaw, The 
Bible Doctrine of Man (revised ed., Clark, Edin, 1895). The 
reader may consult also the Old Testament Theologies of 
Oehler and Schultz, and the New Testament Theologies of 
Bernhard Weiss and Beyschlag; cf., further, Gifford, Momans, 
49-52; Sanday-Headlam, Romans, 181; Driver, Sermons on 
OT, 1ff. J. LAIDLAW. 
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PTOLEMAIS (Ilrodeuats) is the NT name of the 
old Canaanitish stronghold Acco (which see). It 
received this name from Ptolemy If. Philadelphus 
when, after the conquest of Syria and the death of 
Alexander the Great, it came into his possession. 
lor several hundred years, throughout its inde- 
pendence during the wars of the Maccabees, and 
under the dominion of Kome, when it received the 
privileges of a Roman city, this title supplanted the 
originalname. At Ptolemais, Jonathan Macealxeus 
was treacherously captured (1 Mac 12%); and the 
Greeks had built there a splendid temple to Jupiter. 
It is only once noticed in the NT, in connexion 
with the missionary journey of St. Paul from 
‘T'yre to Cwsarea (Ac 217). There was a small 
band of Christian converts in the place, and it is 
recorded that the Apostle abode with them one 
day. Ptolemais was favourably situated as recards 
both sea and land approaches. On the occasion of 
the Apostle’s visit, we are told that he came by sea, 
having sailed from the harbour of Tyre, and that 
he t iaorea on foot. to Ciesarea and from thence 
to Jerusalem, But there is every likelihood, judg- 
ing from Ac 11% 12%) 152 18°32) that he must have 
mssed several times through the city, by the ancient 
and-route along the const that connected Crsarea 
by means of the rocky pass of the Ladder of ‘Tyre 
with Antioch, 

Josephus (Ant. xiv. xv. 1) tells us that Herod 
landed at Ptolemais on his voyage from Italy to 
Syria, It may be mentioned that there is another 
Ptolemais, the capital of Pentapolis in Cyrenaica, 
of which the celebrated Synesius, the pupil of 
Hypatia of Alexandria, was bishop early in the 
5th century. In the extremely interesting series 
of his letters which are still extant, there is one 
addressed to all Christian bishops throughout the 
world, in which he announces that le had excom- 
municated, at a Diocesan Synod, Andronicus, the 
governor of the place, on account of his crimes 
against the Church. 

As it was a seaport town, the Jews, who were 
not a maritime people, took very little interest in 
the Syrian Ptolemais, and therefore it hardly 
figures on the pages of Scripture. But in 
medieval times it rose into great fame under the 
name of Acre, which is ae connected with its 
original name of Acco, and has obscured all the 
other names imposed or altered at different times 
by foreigners. Elsewhere in the Holy Land sacred 
memories almost obliterate secular ones; but here 
it is the reverse. The civil history.of Acre is de- 
cidedly Western, as is the prominent headland 
on which it is situated, which pushes itself farther 
ont from the monotonous coast than any other 
place in Palestine, except Carmel. On this project- 
ing shoulder of the Holy Land the town occupies 
s0 commanding a position that Napoleon called 
it the Key of Syria. At a distance it presents 
the appearance of a strongly fortified European 
town, ae its architectural features inside are 
thoroughly Oriental in character. At the time of 
the Crusaders it was the Castella Peregrinorum, the 
principal landing-place of pee to Jerusalem ; 
and it was the last foothold of the Crusaders on 
the sacred soil. Here was thie itary va seat of 
the great knightly orders of St. John of the 
Temple and the Hospital, who gave it the Irench 
name of St. Jéan dNcee It had a large share in 
the feudal and ecclesiastical wars of Europe, and 
in the unhappy political intrigues of the Republics 
of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa. It has been subjected 
to numerous sieges, from the days of Baldwin, the 
founder of the shortlived dynasty of the Latin 
sovereigns’ of the Eastern empire, to those of 
Napoleon, whose destiny was here first marred by 
defeat. Saladin, Cour de Lion, and Sir Sydney 
Smith performed feata of valour in connexion 
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with this fortress. The last siege tovk place in 
1840, when Sir Charles Napier, fighting for the 
Turks, took the town from the Egyptians under 
Ibrahim Pasha. 

Acre never recovered the bombardment of the 
English fleet; and it is now a dull, ruinous town 
of abont 10,000 inhabitants. Itis the market-place 
of the Syrian wheat trade; and the bread manu- 
factured frum the rich crops grown on the sur- 
rounding plain of Acre is proverbially said to be 
‘the best in the Holy Land’; thus maintaining still 
the reputation it had acquired in the aye of Israel, 
when the Patriarch cast the blessing of his son into 
its local mould, ‘out of Asher‘his bread shall be 
fat.’ The shallow Nahr N’amdn, the ancient 
Belus, which falls into its broad bay, recalls the 
Greek story of the chance invention of glass on 
its banks; and the patriarchal promise to the lot 
of Issachar of ‘the treasures hid in the sands,’ 
which may have had something to do with the 
ancient classical tradition, The view froin the 
shattered ramparts is very extensive and beautiful, 
comprising on the one side the opposite headland 
of Carmel, reflected in the blue waters of the 
eurved bay, and on the other the dark green 
plain along the coast up to the white promontory 
of the Ladder of Tyre; the distant snow-elad 
Lebanon range fading northwards in the clouds ; 
while the eastern horizon is closed up by the 
shadowy hills of Galilee. 

Lireratorne.—Conder, Tent-Work in Palestine, pp. 188-192; 
Stanley, SP opp. 268 - 26635 Bovet, Kaypt, Palestine, and 
Phu nicta, pp. 883-335. if{ugit MACMILLAN, 


PTOLEMY (ITrodexatos, a metric alternative for 
the Ton. roXdeujios, ‘ warlike’) L, surnamed Zwrhp, 
*Preserver’ (on aceount of his defence of the 
Rhodians in Bc. 3806; Paus. i. 8. 6; or by the 
Confed. of the Cyclades, who claim the credit, 
according to Inseript. 373 in Michels Reeneil - see 
Mahally, “inp. Ptol. 10 f.), was the son of Lagus 
and Arsinoé, a reputed concubine of Philip of 
Macedon. Tle was ise about B.C. 367, and upon 
the death of Alexander (1 Mac 1%*%) he assumed 
the satrapy of Mgypt. For the intricate details of 
the wars that preceded his assumption of royalty 
in B.C. 305, see Mahaffy, op. cit. 27-58 ; Droysen, 
Hellenismus; Niese, Gesch. der Criech., Stanten, 
pt. ii—by each of whom the original anthorities 
are given. tHe abdicated in n.c. 285 in favour of 
his second son, and died two years later, with his 
dynasty firmly established by his wise and vigorous 
administration npon the throne of Egypt. In the 
course of his campaigns he several times traversed 
or ocenpied Palestine, In B.c. 820 (Cless in Pauly, 
art. ‘Ptoemy’), or more probably eight years 
later, he took advantave ei: the Sabbath law to 
seize Jerusalem ou that day (Jos. And. XU i), but 
xo ingratiated himself with the people that many 
of them accompanied him to Egypt and settled 
there (Jos. ¢. slp. i. 22; Miiller, Fragm. Hist. 
Greee, li. 393). They were employed partly as mer- 
cenaries ; and in Alexandria a kind of citizenship 
and a rpecial quaner of the city appear to have 
been assigned them (Jos. Wars, 11. xviii. 7). Such 
migrations to Evypt occurred three or four times 
during this reign ; and the favour with whieh the 
Egyp. rule was regarded in Palestine was largely 
due to the kindness with which the settlers were 
treated, and to the comparative avoidance of inter- 
ference with their religious puet tees. It has been 
assumed ed: by Cheyne) that Is 19'* (this pas- 
sage may allude to the Jewish temple at Heliopolis 
founded in the time of Ptol. VIL) was written in 
the time of this king, and he is generally held to 
be ‘the king of the south’ referred to in Dn 115, 
where the RVm is to be preferred. 

R. W. Moss. 
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PTOLEMY II. (afterwards known as Pirddedpos, 
‘brother-loving,’ from the title adopted by his 
sister and wife, Arsinoé), the younyest son of 
Soter, succeeded his father in B.c. 285. He con- 
tinued his father’s policy, and, instead of Hellen- 
izing Evypt, treated the Soa rather as & private 
estate to be administered wistly in the interest of 
its proprictor. On the series of coins which he 
struck at Tyre the earliest date that occurs is 
B.C. 266 (Poole, Coins of Ptol. xxix.); and conse- 
quently his first Syrian war took place at least two 
or threo years earlicr. Irom that time Palestine 
formed a permanent part of his kingdom, his 
right to hold it as an inheritance from his father 
having been unrecognized before. Among the 
cities which he founded were Philotera to the 
south of the Lake of Galilee (Polyb. v. 70), Phila- 
delphia on the site of Rabbah (Jerome, in J¢cek. 25), 
and Ptolemais on the site of Acco (pseudo-Aristeas 
in Merx, Archiv, i. 274; Droysen, Jfellenismaus, 
iii. 2. 305). In these foundations his principal 
object seems to have been to conciliate the people, 
and to furnish himself with centres of influence. 
A. second Syrian war soon after B.C, 250 was pro- 
voked by an attempt on the part of Antiochus I. 
to annex the conntry ; but of its details nothing 
is known with certainty, exeept that Philadelphus 
lost no part either of his donimnions or ey bey 
of his supremacy by sea in the Kastern Mediter- 
ranean. He died in B.C. 247. The reign of Phila- 
delphus was a brilliant Nterary epoch in Alex- 
Neale At his court, as officials of the Museum 
and Library which lis father founded and he 
fostered, gathered many of the most eminent 
writers, artists, dilettanti, of the period: and 
thus was provided a place for the fusion of Jewish 
and Greek ideas, and a means of introducing the 
latter into Palestineitself. Itis not impossible that 
the story of the origin of the LAX is so far correct, 
that the Pent. and perhaps also Joshua were trans- 
lated during his reign and under royal patronage : 
see SEPTUAGINT. Dn 118 is to be interpreted 
of Philadelphus; but the latter pay of the verse 
is so vague and even so difhenlt of translation that 
there is ground for suspicion that the text is 
corrupt. It has been conjectured that Ps 72 was 
written soon after the accession of Philadelphus as 
an expression of the antieipations which his repu- 
tation warranted, and Ps 45 in honour of | his 
marriage with the daughter of Lysimachus, king 
of ‘Thrace; but neither conjecture has much sup- 
port. ht. W. Moss. 


PTOLEMY III. (first styled Evepyérns, ‘ benefac- 
tor,’ in a decree of the synod of Canopus in B.C. 
238) succeeded Ins father Philadelphus in B.c. 247, 
Soon after his accession, to avenge the murder of 
his sister at Antioch, he engaced in the third 
Syrian war, during which his conquests led him far 
into the East, and on his return from which he is 
alleved to have offered sacrifices in Jerus. (Jos. ¢. 
Ap. ii. 5). In R.c, 229 the control of the Jewish 
taxes was entrusted to Josephus, nephew of Onias 
If., according to an account (Jos, Ant, XII. iv. 1-5), 
for which there is probably sume historical basis, 
and which is an evidence of the mildness and 
consequent popularity of the Egyp. rule. Of the 
later history of Euergetes only the scantiest 
information has been preserved. He appears to 
have devoted himself principally to the internal 
development of his kingdom, which was at the 
heisht of prosperity in B.C. 222, when he was 
murdered by his son (Justin, xxix. 1), or more 
probably died a natural death (Polyb. ii. 71), Dn 
117" is to be interpreted of puerto the middle 
verse relating to the act by which he won his 
title—the restoration of the Egyp. idols carried 
off by Cambyses nearly three centuries before, 
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This king must not be confounded with the 
Euergetes of the Prologue to Sirach. The data 
of time show that the latter must have been 
Euergetes ., known also as Physcon, who was 
admitted by his brother to conjoint sovereienty in 
B.C. 170, and died in B.C. 117, Rh. W. Moss. 


PTOLEMY IY. (®iAordrwp, strictly ‘fond of his 
father,’ though the title appears to have been 
given in the belief that he was designated for the 
throne by his father) succeeded his father Euer- 
getes in B.C, 222.) In the fifth year of his reign he 
was forced into an expedition to recover Palestine 
from Antiochus the Great, who was completely 
defeated in a battle near Raphia. Dn 11"-4 isa 
summary of the campaign. <A treaty of peace was 
made with Antiochus (Polyb. v. 87), and Ptolemy 
returned homewards. At Jerus., according to a 
story in 3 Mac., he attempted to enter the Holy of 
Holies against the indignant protests of the people, 
but fell in a fit on its threshold. Renouneing his 
purpose, he returned to Alexandria, where his 
rage against the Jews showed itself in an edict 
commanding them to practise idolatry on pain of 
degradation from citizenship. So many refused, 
that in an access of wrath he gave ordery for all 
the Jews in Evypt to be collected at Alexandria 
to be put to death. The royal design was ayain 
thwarted by supernatural occurrences: and a 
national feast was appointed to commemorate 
the deliverance. ‘The Jast statement may be re- 
garded as authentic, and it is not unlikely that 
the Jews under this king lost some of their privi- 
leges, and joined the Keyp. natives in uneasiness 
and insurrection (Polyb. v. 1U7, xiv. 12); but 
very little reliance can be safely placed on 3 Mae. 
Of the rest of his rcign, which terminated in B.C, 
205, little is recorded beyond his extreme licenti- 
ousness and his Napoleonic love of building. 

ht. W. Moss. 

PTOLEMY VY. (‘Emidanis, ‘illustrious’) had no 
sooner succeeded his father, Philopator, in B.C. 
205, than Antiochus the Great took advantage of 
the Egyp. king’s minority to seize Palestine. 
Ptolemy’s general, Scopas, was sent to recover 
the country, but was defeated near the sources of 
the Jordan, and compelled to surrender at Sidon 
(Jerome, in Dan. 11°), Many of the Jews were 
led by the concessions of Antiochus (Jos, Ant. 
XII. iil. 3) to transfer to him their allegiance, and 
the country passed finally from under the control 
of Evypt. When the Romans forbade Antiochus 
to attack Ptolemy, he conciliated both, but re- 
tained his conquests by betrothing his daughter 
Cleopatra to the Egyp. king (B.c. 198). The 
marriaye was elelitatadk in B.C. 193, the Syrian 
princess receiving as her dowry the royal share of 
the taxes of the conquered provinces, but no right 
of interference in their government. On the death 
of Antiochus, Ptolemy decided to invade Syria, 
but before his preparations were complete was 

oisoned in B.C. 182, or the early part of the 
ollowing year. Dn 11!" is to Do interpreted 
of these relations between Ptolemy and Anti- 
ochus; but 11° must refer to a futile attempt 
to restore the independence of Israel (Bevan, in 
foc.) rather than to a preference for Antiochus by 
® party amongst the Jews, for in that case the 
phrases, so far as they are Ante ele are con- 
trary to fact. » W. Moss. 


PTOLEMY YI. (should be reckoned as VII, 
as there is evidence of the brief reign of an 
older brother: for the authorities and the present 
state of the question, see Mahaffy, Emp. Péol. 
329 f.—surnamed :Aoujrwp, ‘lover of his mother’) 
spent the first seven years of his reign under the 
regency of his mother, Cyprus being meanwhile 


under the governorship of Ptolemy Macron (2 Mae 
10'5), who afterwards transferred his alleyiance to 
Syria. Soon after her death he took the govern. 
ment into his own hands; and amongst the envoys 
who came for the occasion was Apollonius, who 
Was instructed to discover the feelings of the 
Evyp. court towards Syria (2 Mac 4!). In n.c, 
173 the king married his sister Cleopatra. Two 
years later he was defeated on the borders of 
Kuyt by Antiochus Iv., who overran the country 
(1 Mae 18+) and got possession of the king. The 
lntter’s brother, Energetes 1., was at once raised 
to the throne by the people of Alexandria, and, 
When Antiochus retired, reigned conjointly with 
his brother (8.c, 170). In u.c. 163°) Philometor 
was driven out of Exypt by his brother, but 
restored soon after by order of the Roman senate, 
the kinydom being divided and Cyrene assigned 
to Knergetes, Krom 3B.c. 154 there was peace 
between the brothers. About the same time must 
be dated the foundation of the temple of Onias, 
near Ilcliopolis (Jos, Ané. xu. iii, 1-3), the cir- 
cumstances of which are an evidence of the king’s 
popularity amongst and favour to the Jews. ‘To 
the same conclusion point his employment of 
Jewish venerals (Jos. c. Ap. ii. 5), his relation 
to the Jew Aristobulus (2 (tne 1), who is iden- 
tified with the Alexandrian philosopher of the 
same name by Clemens Alex. (Strom. v. 14, 97) 
and Eusebius (Prep. Heang. viii. 9), and possibly 
also the dedication of Ad. Est 11" When Alex- 
ander Balas was trying to establish his anthority 
over Palestine, he sought alliance with Philometor 
(1 Mac 10%°%), whose daughter Cleopatra was 
given him in marriage about B.c. 150. With a 
view to take advantage of the rivalry between 
Balas and Demetrius (1 Mae 11'), or more prob- 
ably in anger at the suspected treason of the 
former (Jos. Ant. XII iv. 6), Ptolemy again 
invaded Syria, and attached to himself Demetrius 
by promises of support and of marriage with Cleo- 
matras but, after making himself master of Antioch, 
e retained the crown of Syria for himself. Balas 
was defeated in battle, and killed in the course ot 
his flight; but Ptolemy was wounded mortally, 
and only lived to have his enemy's head presented 
to him, in B.c. 146 (1 Mac 115°'5; Jos. Ant, XIII. 
iv. 8). Dn 114° is to be understood of the wars 
between Philometor and Antiochus Iv, 
ht. W. Moss, 

PTOLEMY YII. (more correctly 1x., the young 
son of Cleopatra I. having reigned for a few 
months, assumed the title of Kuergetes I1., possibly 
at his coronation at Memphis, but was better 
known amonyst his Greek subjects by the nick- 
name of Physcon, ‘fat-paunch’) succeeded to sole 
rule in B.C. 146 or the following year, and died 
about thirty years afterwards. Justin and Strabo 
describe him as tyrannous to his subjects, and as 
shrinking from no crime; but the papyri (ef. 
especially Mahaffy in vol. iv. 192ff. of DPetrie’s 
ilist. of Egypt) represent him as extending the 
commercial bounds of Egypt, and as upholding 
law and order within it. ‘There are indications in 
two texts from Athribis (cf. also Grenfell’s Papyri, 
i, 74.) that he protected and was popular amongst 
his Jewish subjects. If so, the evidence against 
the theory that 3 Mac. records persecutions during 
his reign is increased. In the Prologue to Sir. the 
editor of the Gr. version states that he came to 
Egypt in the 30th year of Euergetes (B.C. 133, 
the reckoning being from the commencement of 
the joint reign of the brothers), and implies that by 
that time the entire OT had already been trans- 
lated for the benefit of the Jews in Egypt, prob- 
ably with special reference to the needs of those 
resident in the great centre of Leontopolis. The 
task appears to have been begun in the reign of 
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Philopator, possilly earlier, and may have been 
completed shortly before the visit of the writer of 
the Prologue. 


LITERATURK.—Of Ptolemaic literature a good suminary to 
1895 is wiven in Wachsmuth’s Hinletfung in daa Studtum der 
alten Geschichte, 679 ff., whilst the articles, expecially by Cless 
and by Wilcken, in the new edition of Pauly’s Nealencyclopadie, 
ed, Wissowa, are invaluable. The principal sources are Justin's 
Epitome; Pausanias, bk. i; Jerome, Com. on Dan. xi. 3 
Plutarch’s Life of Cleomenea; Josephus, Diodorus, Polybius, 
and Livy, of which any edition with a good index will furnish 
e& list of the scattcred passages referring to the Ptolcmies, 
Jareful and ingenious use is made of inseriplions by Mahaffy in 
his Empire of the Plolemice, and in his sketeh of the Ptolemaic 
Dynasty in the fourth volume of Petrie’s /Itst. of Egypt. 
Ainongst the best connected histories are Droysen’s Geschichte 
dey Helleniaimus, and Strack's Dynastie der Ptolemder, For 
the inscriptions, in addition to the memoirs of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund, Wilecken’s Archiv fur Papyrua-forachuny, 
Mahaffy’s Petrie Papyri in 3 vols. of ‘Cunningham Memoirs’ of 
the Royal Irish Academy, Revillout’s Revue Nyyptologique and 
Mclanges, should be consulted. A great wealth of papyri has 
recumulated.in the British Museum and the Louvre, at Leyden, 
Turin, Rome, and elsewhere, and these are gradually being 
edited in separate memoirs or in one of the Eyyptological 
periodicala by Grenfell, Iunt, and others; but only a com- 
Boone amall proportion relate to the period of the Ptolemics. 

‘or further or more general literature reference should be made 
to the bibliographical note at the close of the article on Kavi, 


vol. i, p. 667. R. W. Moss, 


PUAH.—1. (a395; Povd) Ex 14, one of the Hebrew 
midwives in Egypt. Philo (Qués rerum divin. p. 
389 f., ed, 1613) identifies this name with 2, perhaps 
rightly, and explains, Pouvd épuljpay cpunveverau 2. 
(xD; Poud) Je 10', of the tribe of Issachar, father 
of the minor jndge 'Tola,  Puah is called ‘son of 
Dodo,’ for which LXX and Syr. give the improb- 
able rendering, ‘son of his [Abimelech’s] uncle.’ 
A recension of LXX, represented by 8 minuscles, 
renders... uldy Povd uldv Kame [Kapye] rarpadévAdou 
a’rov, «7.A.3 hence Hollenberg (ZA ZV i, 104 £.) 
concludes that Puah was the son of op (ef. 2 1K 
25%) Jer 408), and that the name has fallen ont 
of MT, Moore (Judges, p. 273) suggests that 
Kapé is only a corruption of Jssachar; the MT 
in: probably right. 3. In the lists of Issachar, 
Gin 464, Nu 26“ (ms Puvah), 1 Ch 7? (ays), Paah 
appears as the brother, not the father of ‘lola. 
Both are probably names of clans rather than of 
individuals. 

The meaning of Puah is uncertain. The name 


has been connected with the Arab, de ftth, a plant 


yielding a red dye, ‘madder,’ the Rubia tinctorum 
of Linn, In ‘Palm. ans is used in this sense, eg. 
Shabb, 89b, rub. 26. See Low (Aramuaische 
Pflanzennainen, 251). Vf this be se, the connexion 
with ‘Tola, ‘the crimson worm,’ is interestine. 
Lagarde (AMit(heil. iii, 1889, 281) takes puch to he 
n sea-weed = Pixos, and ex plains that [ssachar’s son 
was so called because he used sea-weed in dyeing ; 
issachar dwelt by the sea (Dt 33"), But the rubia 
tinct. is not & sea-weed. G. A. COOKE, 


PUBLICAN (redcivns, from réXos, ‘tax’; Lat. publi- 
canus).—In the widest sense the word publicanus 
stands for any one who has business connexions 
with the State. It is usually employed in a nar- 
rower and more specific sense for a farmer-general 
of the revenne—by preference a man of equestrian 
rank (who was also sometimes designated “manceps,’ 
e.g. Cicero, Din, tn Ceceilium, 33, and ‘redemptor,’ 
Miv. ii. 47). The name was also given to the avents 
of the farmer of the revenue, whom he employed 
in collecting the taxes. In Palestine the taxes 
went to the imperial treasury (jfiscas), not to that 
of the senate (erarium). Under the procurator 
the Judean taxes were paid through that official, 
whose primary function was the superintendence 
of the revenue. In the territories assigned to the 
petty kings and tetrarchs, such as that of Herod 


PUBLICAN 


Antipas, the payment was made to those authori- 
ties. Even separate cities were allowed to collect 
their own taxes. An inscription in Greek and 
Aramaic at Palmyra, giving the custom tariff of a 
number of articles in the time of Hadrian, shows 
that the town had a certain authority in deter- 
mining the details of its own taxation (Schirer, 
HJ P 1, ii. 67 tf). 

The publican leased the customs of a particular 
district for a fixed annual sum, yaining what the 
revenue yielded in excess of that amount, and 
being required to make good any deficiency. In 
earlier times even direct taxes had been farmed 
(Jos. Ané. Xin. iv. 1, 3, 4, 5) But this was no 
longer the case in NT days. The publicans of 
whom we read in the Gospels were engaged in 
collecting the custom dues on exports (Marquardt, 
Romische Stratsverwaltung, ii. p. 2614"). Pliny 
mentions that merchants from Arabia paid custom 
dues at Gaza (JIN xii. 63-65). In Jericho there 
was an dpxitekwrys, possibly himself the farmer of 
the customs of that important trade centre. Most 
of the NT publicans could only have been tax- 
collectors, subordinate to the official who more 
strictly bore the name ‘publicanus.’  Publicans 
formed themselves into companies (socictates publi- 
ecanorun), each member taking a quarter, or & 
lesser share, of the collecting and its profits or 
losses, according to the amount of capital invested. 
In the time of the Ciesars the contract was for five 
years, 

It is evident that. such a system as this would 
bo Hable to abuse, especially in a neglected and 
ill-governed province. It is expressly stated in 
the Palmyra inscription that the authorities 
should prevent the eee of the customs from 
exacting anything beyond what was required by 
the Jaw. Differences having arisen, a fixed tarilf 
for a number of articles appears on the inscription 
to prevent misunderstandings and undue exactions. 
The unpopularity of the publican was partly due 
to his being a servant of the hated Roman govern- 
ment. ‘Phis would be the ease especially in Judiwa 
under the procurators, The ease of Galilee under 
Herod Antipas was somewhat different; and yet 
the Herods were dependent on and subservient to 
Rome. For a Jew to engage in collecting the 
revenues that went to support the foreign domina- 
tion, was regarded as peculiarly mean and un- 
puetriotic. If he yrew rich it was on the spoils 
wrang from his brethren by the oppressor. Conse- 
quently men who had a due regard for their own 
good name would shrink from accepting the oflice. 
This would lead to its falling into the hands of 
persons of doubtful reputation, Then the farm- 
ing of the customs was a direct incentive to dis- 
honesty. In Rabbinical literature the tax-gatherer 
is commonly treated as a robber. In N’‘F publicans 
and sinners are commonly coupled as forming but 
one class. It would not be fair to accept the 
popular judement on this matter as an unprejudiced 
assertion of the truth. Still, our Lord’s pracious 
treatment of the publicans is no indication that 
He wished to clear their character from calumny, 
for He was equally gracious to persons of notori- 
ously bad character when He saw signs of amend- 
ment. Levi had been a publican, but he left his 
previous occupation on becoming a disciple of 
Jesus (Lk 527%), Zaeel:eus declared that he had 
mended his ways, and was in the practice of making 
ainple recompense for his previous extortions at 
the time when he met with Jesus (Lk 198). Our 
Lord’s ministry was peculiarly acceptable to 
publicans (Lk 15"). We have no reference to any 
men of this class in the apostolic period. Acts and 
the Epistles never name the publicans. 


Lrreratourn.—Schiirer, WJ 1. 11.17; Marquardt, Rémische 
Staatsverwaltung, ii. 261-270, 288-203 ; Pauly, Real-Anoyc., art 
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‘Publican’; Leyrer in Herzog’s Real-Encye., art. ‘Toll’, Herz- 
feld, Handelsyeschichte der Juden, ctc. 150 ff. ; Naquet, ‘Des 
imp6ts indirects chez les Romains,’ ctc. (Bursian’s Jahresbericht, 
xix. 466 1f.); Cagnat, ‘ Etude historique suy les impdte indirects 
Romaina,’ etc. (ib. xxvi. 24500.); Vigié, Atudes sur les impots 
indirects Romains; Edersheim, Jeswe the Measiah, i. 515 ff. 
W. FF. ADENEY. 


PUBLIUS, or more correctly Poplius (IIéx):0s), 
the leading man in Malta when St. Paul was cast 
on the island by shipwreck. He was both rich 
and hospitable, and his father was among those 
who were healed by the apostle (Ac 287°). He is 
described as 6 mpdros (rendered ‘the chief man’ in 
AV and RV), a title which seems to have been 

eculiar to Malta, but which has been proved from 
Inscriptions to have had a technical significance 
there. These inscriptions, however, leave it doubt- 
ful whether the title indicates the chief magistrate 
of the island or one with an honorary rank. He 
may have been the delegate of the pritor of 
Sicily, to whose jurisdiction Malta belonged. The 
name Poplius is the Gr. form of the prenomen 
Publius, ie in this instance it may be the Gr. 
rendering of the nomen Popilius. ‘Tradition says 
that he was the first bishop of Malta, and that 
afterwards he became bishop of Athens. 

W. Muir. 

PUDENS (Ilovdns, but a few cursives prive 
Lrovins; Pudens).—A Christian at Kome in the 
time of St. Paul’s last imprisonment there, who 
sends greeting from him to Timothy (2 Ti 4"). ‘This 
is all tliat is certainly known of him, but conjecture 
has been rife in attempting to identify him with 
others of the same name. The name is Roman, 
often borne by Romans of good family, and common 
in the early Christian centuries. ‘Thus we find— 
(1) Aulus Pudens, a soldier, the friend of Martial, 
and husband of a British lady, Claudia (Mart. 


ea ee iv. 13; xi. 53) (2) Titus Claudius Pudens, 
husband of Claudia Quintilla, whose inscription 


to a lost child has been found between Rome and 
Ostia (CJL vi. 15,066), (3) Pudens, a son of 
Pudentinus, a Roman who pave the site for a 
temple which the British king Cogidubnus creeted 
to Neptune (C// vii. 17). (4) Mavins Pudens, 
employed by Otho to corrupt Galba’s friends 
(Tac. Hist. 1. 24). (5) Pudens, a Roman knight, 
killed at the sieve of Jerusalem (Jos. BJ Vi. ii. 10). 
(6) Pudens, «» Roman senator, said by Roman 
tradition to have been the host of St. Peter at 
Rome (Baronius, An. Heel. ad Aww. 44, Mertyr, 
tom. ad May 19; Lipsius, Apocryph, Apostel-teg. 
ii, 1. 207, 418). (7) Pudens, father of Pudentiana 
and Praxedes, c. A.D. 160. 

The Greek Menea, appealing to the authority of 
Dorotheus, regards Pudens as having been one of the 
seventy disciples, who afterwards accompanied St. 
Paul on his missionary journeys, and was beheaded 
under Nero. His memory is honoured with that 
of Aristarchus and Trophimus in the Greek Church 
on April 4. The Roman Church tended to identify 
him with the host of St. Peter (6), who was appar- 
ently confused with (7) (see Acta Sanctorum for 
May 19, where the editor distinguishes between 
the two), English writers have attempted to 
identify him with (1) and (3). | This is possible, but 
cannot be regarded as proved (cf. art. CLAUDIA). 
So many of the name were soldicrs, that the con- 
jecture may be hazarded that Pudens was one of 
the soldiers who had been in charge of St. Paul, 
perhaps one to whom he had been chained while a 
prisoner. W. Lock. 


PUL (5:8, PovrA, Poud, Parwy, Pards).—The As- 
syrian Pulu. See TIGLATH-PILESER. 


PUL.—Is 66°. 
PULPIT.—This term occurs only in Neh 8*} 1 Es 


See PuT, p. 177*. 


9#3 in connexion with the reading of the Law, when 
tzra is said to have stood ‘upon a pulpit of wood’ 
(proazesy, LAX Bia EdAwov), The Heb. word 
bain, which is frequent in the sense of ‘tower’ (cf. 
AVm and RVm at Neh 8*), means any elevated 
structure, LEzra’s ‘ pulpit,’ like its Latin original, 
pulpitum, probably corresponded rather to what 
we should call a ‘platform’ or ‘stave.’ 
J. A. SELBIE, 

PULSE (oy 2éré'fin, on 2ér‘ontm, Dn 1-38), 
—The words in the original do not refer to any 
special plant, or even. order of plants, but only 
to things sown, ‘The purpose of Daniel and his 
companions was to be fea on a purely vegetable 
dict. An Arab. word of similar meaning, but 
more restricted, is kufniyych (pl. katdni), which 
is defined as ‘¢rains, with the exception of wheat, 
barley, raisins, and dates,’ or as ‘those grains 
which are cooked, as lentils, mash (Vigna Nilo- 
fica), horse beans, beans, und chick peas.’ The 
latter definition would correspond well with the 
img. se which refers to the edible seeds of 
the order Leguminose., It is said that they are 
called by this name in Arab. from the root hafan, 
‘to dwell,’ because they last well, or because they 
are necessary to those who dwell in houses. Other 
authorities define Latdni to be LAd/f, t.c. all summer 
vegetables, which would make the exact equivalent 
of zéro'tm and zer'onim, 

‘Pulse’ in 2S 17° is not in the Heb. original. 
The word ‘parched’ (9 = roasted or toasted) 
oceurs twice in this verse, once after semah= 
‘meal,’ following wheat and barley, and tr4 
‘parched corn? (see WHEAT); and again, after 
beans and Jentils, and tr? ‘parched pulse.’ It is 
customary to roast immature chick peas (Arab. 
hummus) in the oven, and cat them. The natives 
are exceedingly fond of them when prepared in 
this way. The allusion in the above passage is 
doubtless to grains roasted in the oven or toasted 
over the fire. See PARCHED. G. I. Post. 


PUNISHMENTS. — See CRIMES AND PUNISH. 
MENTS. 


PUNITES (‘y27, B 6 dovael, A Poval),—The gven- 
tilic name from PUVAN, Nu 26%, See PUAH, No. 3. 
Sievfried-Stade suygest that the Heb. name should 
perhaps be pointed "79, 


PUNON (j35, Bedews, A div, F divdv).—A station 
in the journeyings of the children of Israel, men- 
tioned only in Nu 33% ®, The LXX renders it in 
the same way as PINON, the name of one of the 
‘dukes’ of Edom (Gn 36%). Eusebius (s.v. burdv) 
and Jerome (s.v. ‘ Faenon’) speak of it as formerly 
a city of the dukes of Edom, and identify it with 
n place between Vetra and Zoar, called dawwy», 
where mines were worked (Onomast, ed. Lag, pp. 
155 and 288). A. T. CHAPMAN. 


PURAH (9 ?* branch’ =A Rp Is 10%; 2?‘ wine- 
press’=:79 Is 63°; LXX ¢dapa).—Gideon’s ‘ser- 
vant,’ lit. ‘young man’ (ayy, LXX macddpiov, Vulg. 
puer), i.e, armour-bearer, Jg 7%; of. 9, 1S 14) 9, 
2S 20", G. A. COOKE. 


PURCHASE.—To purchase (from Old Fr. pour- 
chasser, i.e. pour ‘for’ and chasser ‘to chase’) is 
to pursue after a thing, hence to acquire. The 
sense is now narrowed to acqniring by payment. 
Kor the wider meaning cf. Melvill, Dury, p. 42, 
‘Mr Andro Melvill . . . with grait diflicultie pur- 
chassit leave of the kirk and magistrates of Genev 
. . - and takin jorney cain hamwart’; Knox, 
First Blast (Arber’s reprint, p. 7), ‘The veritie of 
God is of that nature, that at one time or at other, 
it will pourchace to it selfe audience’; Article xxv. 


ee 
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‘They that receave them unworthyly purchase to 
them selves damnation.’ This wider meaning is also 
seen in Ac 20% ‘the church of God which he hath 
purchased with his own blood’ (jv wepreroujaare) ; 
and in 1 Ti 34 “They that jive used the oflice of 
a deacon well purchase to themselves a good de- 
gree’ (mepiroobvra, RV Spain’). Cf. Ps 848 in 
metre— 
*The swallow also for herself 
Hath purchased a nest.’ 
J. HASTINGS, 

PURGE.—Like Lat, purgare and Fr. purger, 
the verb to ‘purge’ was formerly used in the 
widest sense of to cleanse or purify. Hence Ps 51° 
‘Purge me with hyssop, and L shall be clean,’ 
referring to the ceremony of Ne a bunch of 
hyssop (see Hyssop) in blood and sprinkling the 
leper or defiled person (Lv 144, Nu 19'%); Mt 3" 
‘He will thronghly purge (RV ‘cleanse’) his 
floor?; Mk 7 ©purging all meats’ (RV ‘making 
all meats clean,’ te ceremonially, see Swete’s 
note); Jn 157 * Every branch that beareth fruit, 
he purgeth it? (RV ‘cleanseth it’); We 1 when 
he een by himself purged our sins’ (RV ‘made 
wurification of sins’). Cf. the tr. of 1 dn 3° in 
Jdall, Krasmus’ NT, ‘And every man that hath 
thys hope in him, purgeth himself, even as he also 
ix pure’; Wyclif’s tr. of Ja 4° Sye synners clense 
the hondis, and ye double in sowle purge ye the 
hertis’; and the Act of Henry vil. (1543) pro- 
hibiting Tindale’s Translation, ‘The person or 
persons being deteete or complained on, shal be 
mlinitted to purge and trie his or theyr innocency 
by other witnesse.’ J. HaAstrnas. 


PURIFICATION. 


PURIM (o° 5 or omen ‘2:).—A Jewish festival of 
whose origin and institution we have an account in 
the Book of Esther, There we are informed that 
the festival had its rise in the resting and rejoicing 
of the Jews in Persia after their slaughter of their 
enemies on 13th Adar, in the 12th year of king 
Ahasnerus (i.e. Xerxes, B.C. 473). That was the 
day which Taman, the grand vizier, had chosen by 
lot Gide Est 37) for the extermination of the 
Jews throughout the Pers. empire. Owing to the 
fret that in Susa the conflict was renewed on 14th 
Adar, the ‘day of feasting and gladness’ in that 
city fell on the 15th. It was therefore enacted, as 
we learn from what appears to be an interpolation 
(97-8), by an ordinance of Mordecai, the successor 
of Haman, confirmed by Esther the queen (who 
were chiefly instrumental in procuring the deliver- 
ance), that there should be an annual celebration of 
the feast in all time coming, umone the Jews and 
their seed, both on Mth and ith Adar; ‘that they 
should make them days of feasting and gladness, 
and of sondine croton: one to another and gifts 
to the poor.’ No religious services were enjoined, 
and the observance seems to have been at first 
merely of a convivial and charitable nature ; but 
ultimately it was accompanicd with the reading of 
the Bk. of Esther in the synagogue, the whole con- 
eregation gouty enthusiastically in the closing 
passages relating to Mordecai’s triumph, and, at the 
mention of Haninn, hissing, stamping, gesticulating 
and crying out, ‘Let his name be blotted out; let 
the name of the wicked perish,’ while the reader 
pronouneed the names of Haman’s ten sons all in 
one breath to indieate that they expired at the 
sume moment. This reading of ‘the Megilla,’ pre- 
ceded and followed by a special benediction, eom- 
mencing in each case with the words, ‘ Blessed art 
thon, O Lord our God, king of the universe,’ takes 
place both on the evening of the 13th of Adar, 
which is ohserved as a fast-day (called ‘the Fast of 
Esther,’ traceable from the 9th cent. ; ef. 9%! 43), 


See UNCLEAN, 


A 


and on the morning of the 14th, which along 
with the 15th is devoted to celebrations of a 
festive and social character, as enjoined in ary 
ture, but without any prohibition of labour. To 
the intlnence of the Bk. of Esther the festival seems 
to have largely owed its popularity (Buxtorf, Syn. 
Jud. 24, and Ginsburg in Kitto’s Cyc.) Apart 
from that book, the following are the only allusions 
to the subject that have been discovered in ancient 
literature. Referring to the commemoration of 
the victory over the Syrian general Nicanor on 
13th Adar (B.C. 161), 2 Mac (15"*), which was pee 
ably written a little before the beginning of the 
Christian cera, mentions that the anniversary fell 
on the day before ‘Mordecai’s day.’ 1 Mac (about 
a century earlier) is silent on the point, although 
it mentions (7) the institution of ‘ Nicanor’s day.’ 
Josephus, writing about the close of the lst cent. 
A.D., gives an account of the feast (Ant XI. vi. 13), 
and mentions that in his day it was observed by 
the Jews throughout the world on the I4th and 
15th Adar, which days they called Ppovpasovs, In 
the Afeg. Taanith (xii. 31), which existed in the 
2nd cent. A.D., these two days are also mentioned 
as ‘the days of Purim,’ when ‘mourning is for- 
bidden.’ By some ‘the Feast of the Jews’ (Jn 5}, 
ef. 4% 64) is identified with Purim ; but the inference 
is questionable, as the latter never had any special 
connexion with Jerus., and was not Hkely, As 
actually celebrated, to be very attractive to the 
Saviour (but see Millivan-Moniton on Jn 5!), 

With regard to the historical origin of Purim, 
there has been during the last Ae UY, a 
growing tendency to reject the narrative in the Bk. 
of Esther, largely owing to the difliculty of finding 
any Persian word with which the name Pur can be 
identified. Various theories have been advanced to 
show that the festival had quite a different origin. 


Be According to Reuss((resch. A 7’, § 473), following J.D. Michaelis 
(Gesch, AT), it may have grown out of the Nicanor-festival on 
13th Adar, the latter losing its historical significance in the 
course of an eventful century or two, and thus becoming a pre- 
paratory fast to ‘Mordecai’s day,’ whose strong hold upon the 
popular inind (notwithstanding the misgivings of tho Great 
Synagogue, Meg, LXX. 4) was due to the popularity of the Bk. of 
Esther, with which it was so closely connected. This theory, how- 
ever, leaves the Purun mystery unsolved, and it is neyatived by 
the fact thet even so late asin the Meg. Taanita (xii. 80) the 18th 
Adar is spoken of ag ‘ Nicanor’s day.’ 

2. J. Furst (Kanon AT) and E. Meicr (l/eb. Wrtb.) trace 
Purim directly to a Pers. spring-festival (adopted by the Jews in 
Sua), and suppose the name to be connected with Vers. bahar= 
spring, Zunz(ZDMG xxvii.) takes a similar view, regarding the 
Bk. of Esther as designed to invest the festival with a Jewish 
character when it could no Jonger be got rid of ; while Meyboom 
gives the idea a practical form by supposing Haman to be an 
emblein of winter overcome by the sun (isther) and the moon 
(Mordecai), 

8. Hitzig (Geach. 7sr.) observes that Phur in mod. Arabic= 
New Year (cf. parva= the first), and argues for a New Yenr’'s 
festival of Parthian origin which the Bk, of Esther (after B.c, 288) 
was designed to commend to the Jewish nation generally, its 
historical elenients, such ag they are, being derived from the 
carly Arsacid, not the Achawmenid period. 

4. A moro remarkable theory is that which was orlyinated 
by von Hammer in 1827 (Wien, Jahrbuch Lit.), and elabo- 
rated and developed by Lagarde in his ‘Purim,’ Jin Beitrag 
zur (resch, der Neligion (1887), according to which the feast is 
a Judaic transformation of the old Zoroastrian Farwardiyéin 
(Festival of the Dead), observed on the Just ten days of the 
year, Including five intercalary days. Lagarde (while also 
ascribing an influence to the peyetowe of Herod. ili. 79, and to 
a Mest des Unhurtigen) endeavours to make out a linguistic 
conneaion between the Pers. name just mentioned and the 
various phases of the Greek name by which Purim is represented 
in the Septuagint (viz. ¢poupas, pouphsee, Pouppeaia, ¢poupasa), finding 
in these the elements of New-Pers. Pdérdigdn, which he identifies 
with the ¢ovpsiyey, mentioned by the Byz. Menandcr as a Pera. 
feast in the 6th cent., and inferring the original Gr. form to have 
been ¢povdem= Heb. Purdata (x°T5), while he explains away 
the Heb. 85 by supposing that the original reading (87) may 
have been, not xi WB, but 23999 (nharmanah)= Pers. firman 


(edict). Renantakesa similar view (Livre iv. List. dtu P. d'/sr.), 
tracing the nune to Pers. Fourdt (Aram. Pourdar, Heb. J'hour- 
diin= Phouriin), and supposes the festival to have acquired its 
halo of Jewish romance in the time of the Maccabees. The ety- 
mological argument, however, is very piccenous popular usage 
in such a case being little influenced by corruptions of text, 
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and the various Gr. readings heing too easily accounted for by 
the errors of Alexandrian copyists to fustify us in using them 
to correct such a good Heb. text, even if the derivation from 
Farwardigian were better su ported than it is (for objections 
see Halévy in the Mev. des ktudex Jutves, 1887, who derives the 
LXX forms from the Gr. ¢goupa guard). 

6. Another theory which has been recently advanced with no 
leas contidence is that of Gratz (Monatsschrit Gea. wu. Wiss. d. Jal, 
XXXv. 10-12), He traces Purim to Heb. 395 (ptirah)= wine-press, 
supposing the feast to have been due to the adoption by the 
Jews in Palestine (in the reign of Ptolemy 1v. Philopator, B.o. 
222-205, through the Hellenizing influence of Joseph the tribute- 
collector,—Jos. Ant, xi. iv.) of the Gr. festival Lous = jar- 
opening, corresponding to the Vinalia of the Romans, alleging 
in support of hia theory the riotous mirth and the makiny of 

resents of wine which characterized that Bacchanalian season. 

he linguistic arguinent, however, is seen to be more apparent 
than real when jit ig noticed that wine-press suggests, not spring 
(when the A nthesteria were held, of which the Pithvigia formed 
urt), butautwoune, and that the A nthesteria lasted for three days. 
loreover, it is scaurecly conceivable that such a Gr. institution 
could have gained in the course of a& generation or two sucha 
strong hold on the affections of the Jews as to resist the anti- 
Hellenic reaction which sect in under the Maccabees within half 
a century atterwards, 

6, Still more recently Zimmern (ZA TW, 1891) has derived the 
Feast of Purim froin the Bab. Zaginuku (otherwise Akita), an 
ancient New Year’s festival, celebrated with great pomp and 
nirth in the opening days of Nisan (cf. Est 87) This was 
remurkable chiefly for an assembly (Assyr. pufru, easily passing 
into the meaning of feast, cf. xo0y and cana, conmoium) of the 
yxods, which was held under the presidency of the Bab. tutelar 
deity Marduk, Merodach (ct, Mordecai), in a chamber forming 
part of a larger room (Ubsuyina=room of the pur) in his 
temple /-Sayiéa, for the purpose of settling the fates of the king 
and the whole nation for the coming year (cf, the lot of Est 
3794), Thiscelebration represented a similar mythical assembly 
of the Rods, supposed to be held in a mysterious spot in the far 
Fast, which, again, had its prototype in a convivial assembly of 
the gods on the eve of the creation (see art. BABYLONIA, vol. i. 
2178), at which Marduk was appointed to overcome the rival 
power Tidmat, and carry out the work of creation. In this 
connexion Marduk is significantly called ‘the arranger of the 
pihru of the gods! In Ztdinat Zimmern thinks we may find 
the oriyinal of J/aman (as in Marduk of Mordecai); and in 
the atory of the Bk. of Esther he sees a Jewish transformation 
of the Bab. legend (Bel and the Dragon), the change of date 
froin Nisan to Adar being due to the desire to keep it a month 
earlicr than the solemn Passover, 

Confirmation of this theory in a modified form is offered hy 
Jensen (WZAM vi, 47 ff. 200 ff. 5 seo also his communication to 
Wildebocr, quoted by the lattcr in his Comm. on ‘Esther’ in 
Marti’s Aurver Udconun, p. 173), who suggests the identification 
of Maman with an Elamite god Humba-ba= Humimam (cor- 
responding to the Bab. Marduk), of Hainan‘'s wife Zeresh with 
Hinnan’s consort Kiriga, and of Vashti with an Elamite 
divinity Wasti, while at the same Lime pointing out that Aether 
ex Bab. /star, and that Hadassa in Bab.=bride. He also makes 
out Jeter to be a cousin of Marduk, as Esther of Mordecai. 
With this mythology he connects the Bab. New Year’s epic 
which celebrates, in twelve parts, the changing fortunes of 
Kabani (Marduk), and he finds in the Bk. of Esther a combina- 
tion of these and other elements of a more popular character 
relating to the Babylonian conquest of the Elamites, the whole 
bemp wrought up by Jewish fancy amid Pers, surroundings, 

Wildeboer, while accepting this theory, combines with it the 
idea of a festival of the dead (AH-Souls’-Day), as sugyested by 
Lagarde above, and applied by Schwally (Leben uneh dein Tode, 
42{7.). Henee the feastings and fastings and sending of gifts—-- 
repasts and offerings for the dead being a umial accompaniment 
of such commemorations ju Persia and elsewhere ; hence, too, 
the absence of the name of God from a story intended tor such 
semi-heathenish rites, as its introduction in such a connexion 
would have given offence to the religious authorities and pre- 
vented its admission to the synago;ue. 

A differeut version of the saine theory is given by Br. Meissner 
(7 DMG, 1896), He traces back the Jewish festival through its 
Persian medium to the festivitics referred to by Berosus under 
the name of Sxx«aa, which he identitles (on doubtful etymological 
grounds) with the Bab, Zagmuk, as popularly understood and 
observed. In the celebration of this festival, which was of ao 
inerry a character that Istar, the goddess of love, naturally 
acquired a more prominent place in it than Marduk, it was 
usual for a slave, arrayed in royal apparel, to rule over the 
nobles for five days, and something like a reversal of the 
ordinary social relations took place. Meissner supposes the 
Jews to have become acquainted with it in Susa, and to have 
appreciated it so much in their state of subjection as to per 
petuate it in a form that was specially fitted to ylorify their 
own nation. 

In the Hapositor, Aug. 1896, Mr. C. H. W. Johns calls atten- 
tion to the fact, as brought out by Peiser in the Ketlinachristliche 
Bibliot. vol. iv. p. 107, that the Assyr. word puru means ‘term 
of office,’ ‘turn,’ and holds Purim to be derived from Puru, 
which is free from the ineffaceable guttural in pudru, aa the 
common designation of the New Year's feast on its secular side 
Ne connexion with the accession of officials), as distinyuished 

rom ita sacred names and agsociations, with which the Jews 
could have no sympathy. 

According to a conjecture of M. J. de Goeje’s, favoured by 


Kuenen, the story of Esther is derived from the same Persian 
tradition as the tale of The Thousand and One Nights, which 
haa a similar heroine in Scheherazade. 


The word Pur has sometimes been supposed to 
belong to the same root as Pers. padre and Lat. 
pars, but Halévy traces it to a lost Aram. word 
aus, from root m5=to break in pieces, after the 
analogy of other Semitic tongues, in which the idea 
of ‘lot’ is closely related to that of fraction, or 
partition, with which he connects the distribution 
of gifts at the feast. Another suggestion is that 
it may have denoted some object (cf. urn, dice, 
cards) used, in casting lots,—such as Dieulafoy 
(léev. des Et, Jutves, 1888) claims to have dis- 
covered in the excavations of the Memnonium at 
Susa, in the shape of a quadrangular prism, bearing 
different numbers on its four faces, which he thinks 
may have been used for casting luts, the name pur 
(like Sanskrit pur ‘fulness,’ Pers. pur ‘full,’ Lat. 
plenus, Fr. plein) having reference to its solid 
form, But tenes (q uuted by Wildeboer as above) 
derives the word from Assyr. pire or burw= stone, 
used in a metaphorical sense analogous to that of 
Sp1 and WFdos. 

In subsequent times the Feast of Purim has often 
been the means of sustaining the faith of Jewish 
conumunities when in imminent dangor of destruc- 
tion at the hands of their enemies, of which we are 
reminded by the Cairene Purim (Furin al-Miz- 
rayim) and the Purim-Vincent, designed to com- 
memorate the deliverance of the Jews in Cairo and 
Frankfort in 1524 and 1616. 

It may be added that the distinction between 
‘Great Purim?’ and ‘Little Purim,’ referring to the 
two celebrations that used to take place im leap- 
year, in Adar and Ve-Adar respectively, cannot be 
traced to an earlier period than the 2nd cent. A.D. 


Litenaruret.—Besides the authorities cited above, see the 
literature referred to in art. Estrin, and, further, Derenbourg, 
List. dela Pal. 442 f.; W.R, Smith, O7UC%, 184 n. 


J. A. M‘Ciymonr. 

PURITY.— This word, in subst. form, is not 
found in AV or RV of OT, and occurs only twice 
in NT, 1 Ti 4!" 54 (ayvela), the RV adding, however, 
a third instance when it accepts (with §& B) «al 
Tis ayvornros at 2 Co 11%, ‘Vhe form ‘ pureness’ 
occurs once in NT, 2 Co 68 (ayvérns), and three times 
in O'F, Job 22”, Ig 1%, Pr 22" (Heb. being bdr in 
the two former passayes, and {ahér in the last, and 
the LAX reproduction being nearest to exactness in 
the dclas xetpas of Proverbs). In all these instances 
the use of ‘purity’ is ethical. This ethical use is 
one of the functions of all the Heb. and Gr. words 
constituting the family of purity, though it would 
be an error to say that any one of these words is 
never used ceremonially ; even dérar (primarily = 
‘separate’) is ceremonial in at least one passage, 
Is 524, And, of course, there is the literal use 
also, as, for instance, to describe gold when free 
from alloy (Ex 25" ef al., (hdr, xadapés; cf. Rev 
2124), But the Eny. translators have preferred 
‘purity’ and its family for the ethical region 
(though they have never so used ‘ purification,’ and 
have not restricted ‘ purify’), and have preferred 
‘clean’ (though ‘cleanness’ 1s almost always ethical) 
for the double office of ethical and ceremonial. In 
the Gr. usage there are similar preferences. ‘A-yvés, 
ayvela, ayvérns, dyras (Ph 1! only, RV ‘sincerely ’) 
are in NT exclusively ethical, though not so ex- 
eclusively dyvit{w, and not at all ayuouds (Ac 21% 
only); in LXX dyvés is almost always ethical, 
though never ayvifw, dyvela, or ayuouds (Jer 6 ig 
doubtful; Heb.=‘rest for your souls,’ LXX ren- 
dering dyviyudés, which may be intended to mean 
national purification from idolatry); dyvérns and 
ayvas do not occur; while xa6apés, {ahér, is in LXX 
mainly ceremonial, and in NT, as is natural, nearly 
always ethical ; indeed, in Tit 1% (wdvra xa@apd rois 
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xaSapois) the iden of ceremonial or Levitical im- 
purity, already ignored in the SLY Psalins 
i . Ps 119), is overtly surrendered (cf. Mt 15'--9, 

4 715), ‘Ayvés and its immediate correlates are 
doubtless connected with the more comprehensive 
family of dy:os, but form at the same time a distinet 
branch confined to one aspect of holiness, holiness 
and purity remaining so far distinct throughout 
OT. “Aycos, Fidosh, ‘holy,’ as separate, as related to 
Giod, who is absolutely separate from all evil, is in 
OT used fundamentally, not of ethical qualities, but 
of position—the position of God as unapproachable 
in majesty, power, and goodness; the position of 
men as consecrated to and by God, and therein and 
thereby summoned to be separate, in God-likeness, 
from all the deilements of (urea (Lv 197 1144); 
and, finally, the position of material things as 
related to the service of God or the consecrated 
position of men. One of the most prominent of 
the defilements of heathenisin was sensuality, and 
to this the family of dyvds stands especially opposed, 
both in classical Greek (ef. aye) with Artemis in 
Homer, and the use of ayvds in Soph. Antiq. 880, 
and Dem., ade. Neer. 59, 78) and in sacred Greek 
(cf. 4 Mac 1878, and 2 Co 11%, Tit 25); yet it often 
takes a wider aweep and covers purity of motive 
(Ja 45, 1 P 1°), and of character venerally (1 Co 113, 
Ja 3'7, 1 Jn 33, and in LXX Ps 11 (12)® 18 (19)°, 
Pr 20°"), 

In NT ayvés and xcadapds may perhaps be dis- 
tinguished (xee Westcott on tL Jo 3%) as) predomi- 
nantly connoting feeling and state respectively, 
dyvés (cf. dgouat) implying a shrinking frum pollu- 
tion, while xadapés expresses simply the fact of 
cleanness. Hence the ayvite: daurév in 1 Jn 3? and 
the ayvicare xapdias in Ja 4° penetrate more deeply 
towards the root of the matter than the xcadaploare 
xetpas of the latter passage, or even than the «ada- 
ples nuds of 1 In 1’, the xadaplon quads of 1.Jn 1%, and 
the xadapley Aadv of ‘Tit 24, in proportion as the 
purification by the inan of his external acta, or 
the purification by the external influence (if we 
may x0 spenk) of God or Christ, has less to do with 
internal and personal feeling than the ellort of 
the man upon his inner life. Westcott also dis. 
tingnishes ayvés and xadapds from dyios, in that the 
latter is “holy absolntely ia itself or in idea,’ while 
ayrds and kadapés fadmit the thought or the fact of 
temptation or pollution.’ So fa man is dyos in 
virtue of his divine destination (IIe 10!) to which 
he is gradually conformed (Ife 10),’ while he is 
kadapés or ayvus according (we may add) as we 
reyard his state or the internal discipline by which, 
on the htnnan side, the state is attained. If these 
distinctions hold, we shall, with Westcott, inter- 
pret the phrase ‘even as he is pure’ (ayvés), 1 Jn 3}, 
not of God (of whom ayvds could not be predicated), 
but of Christ in the light of the ce of His 
huni life. 

Another word, which AV translated ‘pure’ in 

Ia ce Geyer pure minds’), and which is very 
closely allied to dyvdés, is efAcxpuns (-eca Or -ta), a 
word of uncertain etymology (see Lightfoot on 
Ph 1), but of no uncertain sienificance, It is 
now, in RV, in all five passazes where it occurs, 
rendered by ‘sincere’ (or its subst.), that is, e7- 
miccd, a® sense Which it: bears in the only place 
where it is found in LAX, Wis 7%, Wisdom beinz 
there spoken of as an ‘unmingled efHuence of the 
glory of the Almighty.’ Trench (N7Z' Synon.® 
p. 309) is probably correct in distinguishing eAc- 
xpwhs from xa@apés, as denoting (the former) freedom 
froin the falsehoods of life and (the latter) freedoin 
from its pollutions. “Oovos, which is associated with 
words for ‘purity’ at He 7%, has special reference 
to piety, t.¢e. reverence for the acknowledyved sane. 
tities of law and religion. See CLEAN, HoLiNEss, 
and UNCLEAN. J. MASSIE. 
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PURPLE (j7x ’argdman; Aram, pi ’argéwan 
(Dn 573%); Arab, urpuwdn 3 woppipa, puerpura).— 
This dye was extracted from the Phell fish Murex 
trunculus, L., and Jf. brandearis, L., and some- 
times from Purpurde hemestoma, Large henrps 
of the shells of these molluses are found near 
Tyre, and outside the south gate of Sidon. ‘The 
dye was known as Tyrian purple. It was extracted 
from the throat of the animal, each one yielding 
a single drop. The exact colour is uncertinin, as 
the art of extracting the dye is lost. The flnid 
is ut first white, then, by exposure, becomes green, 
and finally reddish purple. The purple (moppupotv) 
robe (ludriov) of Jn 19? (cf. mopdiipavy, Mk 15!'*) is 
‘alled scarlet: (yAada Kxcoxxtynv) in Mt 27. See, 
further, art. COLOURS in vol. i. p. 457". 


G. I. Post. 
PURSE. —See Ba. 
PURTENANCE (an abbrev. of ‘appurtenance,’ 


from Lat. apertinere, through Old Vr, apartenir, 
apurtenaunse) means properly whatever pertiins 
to, and in its single occurrence ino AV (Ex 123) ts 
used for the intestines of the Passover lamb (RV 
finwards’), ‘The tr. is from Lindale. Woyelif lias 
‘entrayls.’ Cf. Bubees Book, p, 275, ‘Kydde roste 
with ye heed and the portenwance on Tnmb and 
pygges feet, with vinegre and perceely theron.’ 
J. HASTINGS, 

PURVEYOR, i.e. ‘provider’ (lr. pourvoyeur, 
from Old Br. proveowr or porveoir = Lat, providere), 
occurs only in To 1 of Tobit, who obtained grace 
and favour in the eyes of Enemessar and became 
his purveyor (ayopacris). ‘Lhe dyopacryjs (lit. 
‘buyer’) was the slave who had to buy provisions 
for the house (Xen. Jfew. 1. ov. 2); cf. the Lat. 
obsonator (Plant. df. 10.2. 735 Sen. Mp. 47). 

J. A. SELBIE 

PUT (AV Phut, except in 1 Ch 18, Nah 3*),— 
Name of an African nation; tp, LAN odd in Gn, 
Ch (A in Chi Petr, Crenes. Cotton, ot@), in the 
Prophets Alsves (except Nah 3°, where the render- 
ingy gvy?) appears,* with a false division of the 
verse); the marginak additions of Q (Marchiali- 
anus) twice explain the name fancifully as ordpa ; 
Vuly. Phuth, Phué (Ch), in the Prophets Libyes, 
Libya (Mzk 30°—so AV in Jer and Ezk), 

In Gn 108, 1 Ch 18, Put is the third son of Ham. 
In the Prophets, warriors from Put are principally 
associated with the armies of Egypt as auxiliaries. 
Jer 468 “Cush and Put, that handle the shield, and 
the Ludim, that handle and bend the bow,’ are 
among ‘the mighty men’ of Egypt. In Ezk 30% 
we have a similar cnumeration of auviliaries 
beginning with Cush and Put. In Nah 3° Thebes 
(No-amon) has Ethiopiaand Eeyptas Sherstrength,’ 
Put and Lubin as her ‘helpers.’ A’ distinetion 
seeins to be made here between the subjects of 
the Ethiopian-Eeyptian empire and the inde- 
vendent tribes, living farther off, who appear to 
age served the Pharaohs only as mercenaries. 
In Eizk 27!° Tyrus is said to have had Persia and 
Lud and Put in her army. An employment of 
I. African mercenarics in ‘Tyrus is” strange, 
although it does not present greater difliculties 
than the connexion with various other remote 
nations, like Persia (but see below). In Ezk 355, 
however, the circutnstance that in the army of the 
Northern prince Gog from Magog ‘ Persia, Cush, 
and Put’ appear among the various barbarians from 
Asia Minor, is very surprising. If we do not wish 
to accuse the prophet of senselessly accumulating 
here all obscure names of remote nations known 


* This blunder saeems to be one of the rare instances where 
the Egyptian tongue influenced the Alexandrian translators, 
Dip does not exist in Hebrew, nor does it mean ‘to flee’ in the 


Semitic languages, but Coptic has war ‘to run, to flee.’ Some 
MSS read qov3 also in Ezk 2710; ave Field, /erapla. 
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to him, it is most natural to assume a corruption 
of the text, due to a reader’s having enlarged it 
from other passages (from 272), A blunder of 
the scholarly Ezekiel, who displays such a wide 
knowledge of geography, especially in ch. 27, is 
not very probable. Otherwise, Put wonld be 
another country than the one usually designated 
(see below). The passaye must certainly be used 
with caution. On the other hand, Is 66” seems to 
come in here: ‘ Pul and Lud, that draw the bow,’ 
as the most remote nations, ‘The reading 006 for 
Paul in the LXX (x @ov@) contirms the evident 
emendation to Put. 

These biblical passages are insufficient to deter- 
mine the situation of the country. IJlowever, 
apart from the difheult and doubtful name Lud, 
we see the Libyans repeatedly distinguished from 
Put, eg. in Gn 108 (see LEHABIM) and Nah 3? 
(see LUBIM), also in Ezk 305, where we must read 
Lub instead of Cub, after the LAX. Therefore 
the yuess of the LAX at the Libyans has httle 
probability. We have rather to look to the east 
of Africa, 

The best interpretation of the name, which is 
now being more and more generally secepted, is 
the identification with the country Zand (or rather 
Puent ?) of the Meyptian inseriptions.* ‘The Per- 
sian list of tributary countries in Naksh-i-Rustam 
(Spiegel, Pers. Keilinschr.? 119) enumerates Kush- 
iy Putiya, and Masiya (Babylonian translation 

tla, Kise, Magy), confirming the view that 
Put (with assimilation of the ») was the form of 
the naine used by all Semites, and that it signified 
a part of N. Eastern Africa, The Egyptians lu 
nounced ¢ after » regularly with a sound which 
the Greeks translated by 6 (cf. ovd with the 
correct rendering, not of the Hebrew, but of the 
Egyptian pronunciation), the Semites by ». So 
Put stands for Pu(n)t, quite regularly. 

The Egyptian inscriptions mention this country 
of Punt (ater form Pune) very frequently after c. 
3000 B.c. According to the latest investizations, it 
comprised the whole African coast of the Red Sea 
from the desert E. of Upper Egypt to the modern 
Somali country.t VParts of it, evidently only those 
in the north (between Souakin and Massoua?), 
were tributary to the great conquering Pharaohs 
of the 18th dynasty. Whether the masters of 
egypt in prophetic time extended their power so 
far south is uncertain. But at all times hen was 
intercourse and commerce between Egypt and the 
southern rich parts of Punt both by land, through 
the Nubian desert, and by water. We have 
various inscriptions referring to commercial naval 
expeditions sent by the Pharaohs, especially in 
the 12th, 18th, and 20th dynasties, of which 
that in the time of queen Jfa't-sheps(o)ut has 
become most famous by the fine pictures illus- 
trating it upon the walls of the temple of Deir 
el-Bahri in Western Thebes. Already in the 
5th dynasty king Assa received a member of the 
African dwarf-tribes from Punt. The treasures of 
Punt were: slaves, cattle, gold (from a region 
called ‘Amau), ivory, ebony, ostrich- feathers and 
-egys, rare live animals (especially monkeys), grey- 
hounds for hunting, gum, and a number of fra- 
grant substances from various trees or shrubs. The 


* Due to G. Ebera in his Aegypten und die Bilcher Mose’a, p. 
64, accepted, ¢.g., by Stade (de /ea. vat. <lth.). On the weak 
attempt at contradiction by Dillmann, see the present writer's 
Asien, p. 115. 

+A great mass of earlier literature on the much discussed 
situation of this country is antiquated. Formerly scholars 
tried to identify Punt with Southern Arabia, then (after Mas- 

vero) they located it on both sides of the Red Sea. The latest 

Iterature will be found in Krall, Das Land Punt (‘ Sitzungs- 

berichte Akad. Vienna,’ cxxi. 1890); Naville, Deir el-Bahari, 

ili. ; W. M. Miiller in Sfittheil. vorderag. Gegsells, iti, 1893, 148 

cf. Asien und Europa, ch. 7). Glaser (Alitthetl. vorderas. 

tere: iv. etc.) unfortunately uses some very antiquated 
rces, 
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incense needed by the Eyvyptians for the divine 
worship and for cosmetics formed the most in- 
eae prodnet of the country. The parts of 
-unt producing it were called ‘the incense- 
terraces’ (or ‘ stairs’), apparently sitnated on 
the Abyssinian coast (incense in sullicient quan- 
tity grows only E. of Bab el-Mandeb), but it 
would be wrong to limit Punt to these regions, 
The inhabitants were rude nomadic shepherds, 
some of them negroes or mixed with negroes, but 
mostly of the pure Hamitic race, 2.e, near relatives 
of the Egyptians and the other white Africans. 
Consequently their descendants are the desert 
tribes called Troglodyte (better TZ'rogodytm) or 
Ichthyophagi by the Greeks, Bedja by the Arabs 
in the north, Saho and Afar (Danakil) on the 
Abyssinian coast.” They can hardly have formed 
a large contingent of the E¢yptian armies, because 
the fteaurt regions north of Abyssinia were too 
thinly populated. Only the archers of the region 
Maza (Masiya of the Persians, see above), more 
inland, ze. nearly in the modern province of Taqa, 
Were as popular as policemen and guards as the 
Nubas are in modern Egypt; this country of the 
Mazoyu is frequently separated from Punt. But 
the prophets speaking of Put-Punt evidently 
did not consider the scanty pepe nen of this 
country. ‘To them it represented all Africa east 
of Egypt and Ethiopia (te. the Nubian Nile valley, 
not modern Ethiopia or Habesh), an ondless and 
mysterious part of the world. The Phienicians 
(cf, zk 27!) may have extended their commercial 
connexions to what the Greeks called the ‘ coasts 
of the aromata,’ after the completion of Necho’s 
canal between the Nile and the Red Sea ; + before 
that time the difficulties must have been too preat 
to allow a direct contact. 

Commentators who wished to follow the trans- 

lation of the LXX, compared the Coptic name 
paiat ‘ Libya (especially the western part of the 
Delta), Libyan’ (thus Knobel and, following him, 
Dillmann). The hieroglyphic equivalent of Phaiat 
has not yet been found, but the word looks like a 
(plural?) denominative from a feminine noun 
ending in -ct. This would not at all agree with 
the ¢ (») of the Semites, unless an n had been 
assimilated (see above). The Greek translators of 
the prophets may have thought of this name, 
nevertheless. Sec, however, above, the objections 
from the biblical passages and the confirmation of 
the reading Pat from the Persian inscription. 
Some Egyptologists compare the Egyptian ex- 
pression for ‘ foreign warriors,’ which they errono- 
ously read pet, pite, etc. But the Amarna tablets 
have shown that this expression ‘bowmen’ was 
pedate (singular ‘a troop of bowmen’ pedite(t), 
derived from pide(t) ‘ bow’). Consequently 
neither the Coptic gmaiat nor the Semitic Pué 
agrees with these formations. How the com- 
arison of ‘a river Phut in Manretania’ (1.¢. 
lorocco, which was never even known to the 
Egyptians !) in Josephus (And. 1. vi. 2) $ was seri- 
ously considered by modern commentators, re- 
mains a mystery.§ W. Max MOLLER. 


*1f we havo a right to compare the tribes more to the south- 
east, we might spenk also of the Gallas.” The frequent com- 
parison of the Somaliy with the ‘Punti’ is erroneous. The 
Somalis lived originally only on the eastern coast of modern 
Somaliland, te. at too great a distance. Some writers have 
tried to find in Punt the original African seat, of the ‘Pha- 
nicians.’ But this idea rests only on the accidental similarity 
of a Latin pronunciation (Punicus for Phonicns), No ethno- 
logic connexion between those African suvages and the highly 
cultaret Asiatic nation can be found, The position of the 
Phoonicians in Gu 10 among the Hamites seems to be due to 
other reasons than those of ethnology. 

+t See Mittheil, vorderas. Gesells. iii. 152, on the completion 
of the canal. ; 

t Called Phthuth Ptol. iv. 1, 8; ué Plin. v. 1, and known 
thus also to Jerome. 

g Winckler (J°orschungen, 1. 518) has raised the question 
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PUTEOLI (Iorloko:, modern Pozzuoli). — The 
great commercial port of Italy, in what is called 
now the Bay of Naples, but was at one time called 
the Sinus Paolini. It was at this port that 
St. Paul landed on his seutn ey. to Rome (Ac 281), 
There were already brethren there, and he and St, 
Luke were entreated to tarry with them seven 
days. Its name is of doubtful origin, but is 
attributed either to the putrid smell of the sul- 
phurous aprings close by, or to the wells (pztez) 
of the place. Cicero, like St. Paul, landed there 
when he came from Sicily (pro Planc. 26). It was 
the resort of trade from all parts, notably from the 
Fast, and the corn supplies for the capital were 
Janded here. Josephus speaks of himself as having 
landed there after being shipwrecked (Vit. 3), anc 

ives its other name of Dicwarehia. ‘There must 

ave been a Jewish population in the place (ef. 

Jos. Ant, XVIII. vi. 4), and this may perhaps ac- 

count for the presence of Christians there, Some 

of the ruins of the ancient mole, at which the 
apostle must have landed, are still in existence. 
H. A. REDPATIL 

PUTHITES (‘men, B Mececdelu, A "Hoidelv).— 
One of the families of Kiriath-jearim, 1 Ch 2°, 
See GENEALOGY, iv. 38. 


PUTIEL (5x39, Poure}\).—The father-in-law of 
Aarows son Eleazar, Ex 6% (P). About Putiel we 
hear nothing more in the OT, and the meaning of 
the name is uneertain. Gray (472N 210) classes 
it amongst the late and artificial names character- 
istic of the lists of P and the Chronicler. It ma 
be pe eve Gen half-Semitic (=‘he whom El 
gave,’ see Dillm.-Ryssel, Haodus, ad loc.), but 
even if so, it will not bear all the weight of the 
argument Ghat Hommel (4 7/7 293, 295) builds npon 
it in regard to the early history of Israel and the 
character of the Priests’ Code. J. A. SELBIE. 


PUYAH.-~- See Puan, 


PYGARG (jt dishén),—Dishén occurs only once 
(Dt 145) It is the fifth mame in the Heb. list. 
In B of the LXX it comes third in order (réyapyos), 
yahmar and vakko being left out, although AF 
reproduce these by Bov’Bados and rpayéAados. Both 
ng. VSS have adopted ‘pypare’ for dishén, but 
AVm has ‘dishon or bison.’ We have no certain 
knowledge of the animal intended by dishén, ex- 
cept that it is to be inferred, from its position in 
the list, that it was an antelope. If, of the four 
antelopes found in the deserts contiguous to Pal., 
Gazella Doreas, J.., corresponds to gébi, Antilope 
leucoryz, Pall., to (6, we may adopt A. Addaz, 
Licht., for dishén. This species is over 34 feet 
high at the shoulders, and shaped like the rein- 
deer. Its horns are feel 24 feet long. Its 
colour is white, with the exception of a black 
mane, and a tawny colour on the shoulders and 
back. It is uncertain whether the fourth antelope, 
Alcephalus bubalis, Pall., is mentioned in Scripture 
(see UNICORN). G. E. Post, 
whether the Puf{i-yaman mentioned fn the fragmentary annals 
of Nebuchadnezzar does not come inhere. This ‘Greek-Putu’ is 
mentioned among remote countries in the midst of the sea 
which aided Egypt under Amasig ayainst the Babylonians, and 
this reminds Winckler of Nah 3% But the necessary addition 
aman (Greek) shows that this country (Winckler supposes 
zeaboa, Suitably to his restoration of the name of the prince, 
viz, (Pitta}ki(a), or Caria) is to be distinguished from the 
ordinary PAt of the Bible, the Persians and Babylonians. 
al kg the Put of Ezk 2710 ous 83°) might be explained 
after Winckler, so that we should have two countries called 
Put—one in Africa, another in the north. 


PYRAMID.—Simon the Maccabee is said to have 
erected a magnificent monument to his parents and 
his (four) brothers at Modein, This consisted partly 
of seven pyramids (wvupauldas), six set up One epigee 
another, with the seventh (intended apparently for 
Simon’s own monument) probably standing by 
itself at, one of the ends, 1 Mac 13% (cf. Jos. Ant. 
XII. vi. 6). DPyramid-graves are, of course, most 
familiar to us in Egypt, but they were not un- 
common elsewhere. There is probably a reference 
to such graves in Ig 14!8 all the kings of the 
earth, all of them, lie in honour, each one in his 
own house.’ The Bible contains no certain special 
allusion to the pyramids of Egypt, the reference in 
Job 34, which has been conjectured, being very 
doubtful (see Dillm. ad loc.). 


PYRRHOUS (I'ppos: lit. ‘ fiery-red’).—Amongst 
the companions of St. Paul who accompanied him 
on his last journey to Jerusalem from Philippi was 
Sopater of Berea, who in the RV is described as 
‘son of Pyrrhus’ (Ac 20‘), The word IWvppov is 
omitted in TR in accordance with the later 
authorities, but it is read by all the different classes 
of older documents (NABDE vulg. boh. sah. QOr.), 
and must clearly have formed part of the original 
text. Blass (ad loc.) points out that this is 
the only case in the NT in which a patronymic 
is added after the Greek fashion, and that 
erhaps it implies that Sopater was of noble 

irth. A. C. HEADLAM. 


PYTHON.—The reading ridwra in Ac 16" is 
attested by the overwhelming evidence of SABC* 
D*. The inferior reading ridwvos, found in C8])4 
EHLP, is easily explained. The accusative form 
was not understood. Ience the more intelligible 
construction with the genitive (cf. Lk 4%). The 
reading mv@wra is obviously the right one (so 
Lachm. Tisch, WIT, Blass). 

The name lIv@wv as a Greek term must be con- 
nected with that of the district Jlv@d in VPhocis, 
which Iny at the foot of Parnassus where the 
town Delphi was situated. Its geographien! asso- 
ciation with the Delphic oracle over which Apollo 
presided gave rise tu the adjective [lites as an 
epithet of Apollo,  Ilis priestess was called 4 
Hvtia. Also the name II’@wy, derived from this 
local connexion, was bestowed on the serpent 
whom the god was believed to have slain when 
he took possexsion of the Delphic oracle. Accord- 
ing to Apollodurus (I. iv. 1) this oracle was formerly 
in possession of the goddess Themis, and the 
mysterious chasm, from which the intoxicating 
and inspiring exhalations issued, was guarded by 
this serpent, whom Apollo destroyed. ‘The con- 
nexion of the serpent with wisdom and svoth- 
srying is based on demonology (see MAGic in vol. 
lii. pp. 209 (footnote), 210). Cf. Gn 3}, Mt 10°, 

In the present passage it is clear that what is 
implied is that the girl was considered to be 
possessed of a soothsaying demon. In the lan. 
guage of the OT she would probably be called 
a rin nby3 (1S 287), The word 3'x, however, is 
employed by itself to convey this meaning, and 
is reproduced in the LXNX by éyyagrplurvéos (Lv 1g?! 
20% 3), The Syriac version on Ac 16'* renders 


e ~ o as 
by Lo,0? 103 ‘soothsaying spirit’ (lit. ‘spirit 


of soothsaying’). Sce art. SOOTHSAYING ; cf. also 
Necromancy under SORCERY. 
OWEN C, WHITEHOUSE. 
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QOHELETH.—Sce ECCLESIASTES. 


QUAIL (by [Keré vbv] sélaw, in Nu 11" plur. 
ody, which implies a sing. mby salweh; édprvyo- 
ujrpa, coturniz; Arab. selwa).—A well-known 
migratory bird, Coturnix vulgaris, L. <A few 
individuals remain in Egypt and the Holy Land 
throughout the year. The migrators arrive in 
abundance, on their way north towards the be- 
ginning of March, and again on their way south 
in November. Some pass through without. stop- 
ing, while others remain to breed. ‘Their arrival 
is heralded by their peculiar call, especially early 
in the morning and at sunset. They migrate 
in vast flocks, crossing the Arab. desert, flying 
for the most part at night. They also cross the 
Mediterranean, selecting as their places of passage 
the narrowest portions, as that between Africa 
and Malta, Sicily, and the Greek islands, ete. 
They always fly with the wind. ‘Their bodics are 
s0 heavy in comparison with the power of their 
wings that they cannot cross very long reaches 
of the sea. Many perish, even in the short pas- 
sage, and those which arrive safe are excessively 
fatigued. Quails are twice mentioned In connexion 
with the Wilderness Journeyvings (Ex 16° (P], Nu 
113)-83 {JE}, cf. Ps 105”), Those which supplied 
the Israelites came in spring, while on their way 
northwards, Tristram has shown that they would 
naturally follow up the Red Sea to its bifurcation, 
and cross at the narrowest part into the Sinaitie 
peninsula, A sea wind WGA bring them in im- 
mense numbers into the camp which the Israelites 
oeenpied at that time. The miracle consisted in 
their being directed to the right time and place. 
Quails, when migrating, begin to arrive at night 
(Ex 16/3), and are found in large numbers in the 
morning (Nn 115)}8?),) Their great exhaustion on 
their arrival makes it easy to believe all that is 
said in the narrative as to the numbers which the 
Israelites captured, and the ease with which they 
were taken. 

The quail belongs to the order Galline, family 
Phasionide, Its predominant colour is brown, 
shaded and mottled with rufous and grey, with 
edgings of black. A buifF line extends down over 
each eye, and another down the centre of the 
head, Its length is 7$ inches. Its flesh is suecn- 
lent. It is popularly known in Syria as the firré, 
an onomatopoetic word, referring to the whirring 
of its wings as it takes to flight. See, further, 
Dillm.-Ryssel on Ex 16%, G. E. Post. 


QUAKE.—‘I'o quake (from the same root as 
‘quick’ [=alive], ‘quicken,’ ef. Piers Plowman, 
‘Quook as hit quyke were’) is to shake, usually 
With fear (so always in AV, where the transit. 
sense does not occur). ‘Thus He 127) ‘ Moses said, 
I exceedingly fear and quake’ (€x@oBéds elue xal &v- 
tpouos). George Fox in his Journal says, ‘Justice 
Bennet of Derby was the first that called us 
Quakers, because I bid them tremble at the word 
of the Lord. This was in the year 1650.’ Fox had 
used the verb ‘quake,’ which probably struck the 
Justice’s ear as odd because already antiquated in 
this sense. Yet RV retains it everywhere, and 
adds Mt 284 ‘For fenr of him the watchers did 
quake’ (for AV ‘rhake,’ Gr. celw, which is tré 
‘quake’ in AV and RV at 275), Amer. RV in- 
troduces ‘quake’ also at Ps 187. J. HASTINGS. 


QUALITY is used in Ad. Est 11 54" in the sense 


of rank: ‘The stock and quality of Mardocheus. 
Cf. Shaks, Henry V. Iv. vu. 95— 


* The rest are princes, barons, lords, knights, squires, 
And gentlemen of blood and quality.’ 


QUARREL.—Like Lat. querela, from which it 
comes, through Old Fr. qaverele,* ‘quarrel’ origin- 
ally meant a complaint or cause of complaint. 
Thus Hall, Works, in. 155, (It was thy Just quarrell, 
O Saviour, that whiles one Samaritane returned, 
nine Israelites were healed, and returned not.’ 
Then it was used for any cause or case that had 
to be pursned or defended, as in Golding’s Calvin's 
Job, 559, ‘ Although Job had a just and reasonable 
quarrell, yet did he farre overshote himself’; and 
p. 573, ‘Sometymes we will be ashamed to main- 
teyne a good quarrell, bycause wee see that men do 
but make a mocke at it.’ ‘This is the sense in 
which the word is used in AV: Lv 26% ‘TI will 
bring a sword upon you that shall avenge the 
quarrel of my covenant’ (RV ‘execute the venge- 
ance’); 21C 57 ‘See how he seeketh a quarrel 
agninst me’ (RVm ‘an occasion’); Mk 6! ‘Werodias 
had a quarrel against him’ (AVm ‘an inward 
grudee,’ RV ‘set herself against him,’ Gr. évetyev 
atte); except in Col 38 ‘Tf any man have a quarrel 
against any,’ where the meaning is rather ‘com- 
plaint,’? as AVm and RV; Gr. pougs. 

The verb ‘to quarrel’ occurs in AV Preface in 
the transit. sense of oppose, object to. Cf, Melvill, 
Dery, 370, ‘At the quhilk word the King in- 
terrupts me, and crobbotlie quarrels our meitting, 
alleaving it was without warrand and = seditius.’ 
The modern intrans, meaning of the verb is found 
in Sir 31”, and RV introduces it at Pr 208, 

J. ILASTINGS. 

QUARRY.—In 1 K 67 it is said that the temple 
was built of stone made ready ‘at the quarry’ 
(RV; AV has ‘before it was brought thither,’ 
RVim ‘when it was brought away’), The MT, 
whose correctness is not above suspicion, is [3k 
yoo nebo: LXX AlOos dxporduos dpyois; Vulg. de 
lapidibus dolatis atque perfectis, ‘The rendering 
‘quarry’ or ‘quarrying’ for yoo is probably correct 
(cf. the use of the root yo: in Hiphil in 11 6") 
(Eng. 27) and Ee 10°), and the meaning is that the 
huge stones spokeu of in 53(!) were dressed before 
leaving the quarry (for this practice cf. Benzinger, 
Heb. Arch, 237). Tor the process of quarrying, as 
earried on by the Egyptians in early times, see 
Maspero, Dawn of Cwilization, p. 383f., and 
passim. It is evident that 1 K 6’ breaks the con- 
nexion, and this verse is probably a later addi- 
tion (so Benzinger, Kittel, eé ad.). The statement 
contained in it gave rise to a variety of fanciful 
lecends tending to the glorification of the temple 
and its builder (see Benzinger, Comm. ad loc.). 

The only other oceurrence of ‘quarry in the 
EV is in Jgz 3 3%, According to v.¥, Khud turned 
back fiom ‘the quarries that were by Gilgal,’ and 
after the assassination of Eglon he ‘escaped while 
they tarried, and passed beyond the quarries,’ v.*, 
AVm and RVin offer as an alternative rendering 
‘graven images’; LXX has ra yAurrd; Vulg. in 
v.98 “reversus de Galgalis, «bi erant idola,’ in v.* 
‘Locum idolorum.’ The Hebrew is ops, which 
is used as plural to 59s, and is employed of images 
of gods in wood, stone, or metal, Dt 7% 12%, 
Is 21° 3022, 2 Ch 344. Moore, who considers that 
‘quarries’ is an unwarranted translation, proposes 


*The spelling has been assimilated to the distinct word 
‘quarrel,’ a square-headed crossbow holt (Low Lat. quadreilum). 
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rendering ‘sculptured stones (probably rude stone 
images).’ They may be the same as the stones 
which, according to popular tradition, Joshua 
erected to commemorate the passage of the Jordan 
(Jos 4%), or, possibly boundary stones, marking the 
last Moabite outpost (cf. Jg 3%). See, further, 
Budde (‘ Richter’ in Aurzer LTdceom, ad loe.), who 
thinks the Pé iim probably marked the Jordan 
ford at Gilgal, and that the ford was known by 
this mame. For Jos 7° (RVin) see SHEBARIM., 

In [8 51) aha ngpp (lit. ‘excavation of a pit’) is used 
for quarry in a fig. sense: ‘Look unto the rock 
whence ye were hewn, and to the hole of the pit 
(els rov BdOuvov rot AdKKov) Whence ye were digged.’ 
On a Rabbinical conceit regarding this passage sce 
Perer (kms EpistLe OF) in vol. iii. p. 795. See, 
further, art. STONE. J. A. SELUEIE, 


QUARTUS (Kor'apros).—Mentioned with Erastus, 
the treasurer of Corinth, as jeining in St, Paul’s 
greeting to the Church of Rome, Ro 16%, He is 
commemorated Nov, 3. Later traditions will be 
found in Ache Sanctorum, Nov., i. p. 585. 

A. ©. TERADLAM. 

QUATERNION (rerpadcov) means a group consist- 
ing of four persons or things. ‘The Greek word is 
n drat dey. in N'T, being found only in Ae 12! 
mrapado’s tTérgapai Terpadlots orpariwrav pvddocew 
atrév, Vuly. quatuor quaterntionifus, A Roman 
watch consisted, Polybius tells us, of four men 
(vi. 33:5 7d Q@udaxetby dor ex rerrdpwy dvdpov), and 
Vecetius (de Re ALilitar?, itt, 8) writes: ‘ Desinwulis 
conturiia quaterni equites eb quaterni pedites ex- 
enbitum noctibus faciunt.’? The same author poes 
ou to explain that the night was divided into four 
watches of three hours each; ef. Jerome, Lepist. 
140. 8 (ed. Vallarsi). It seams that one member 
of the quaternion watched (while the other three 
slept) through cach watch,  [tappears from Jn 19% 
(cf. Jeo, Pedr, 9) that a revpddcay was on cuard during 
the Crucifixion, and from Mt 278 (¢xere xovotwilay) 
perhaps that the same quaternion was on duty at 
the time of the Resurrection ; but see GUARD, 4 

Terpadcoy occurs in Philo (ade. laccian, it. 538. 
Bee a Manyey) with the same colouring as in N'T, 
OTpAaTLUTHY Twa Tw éev Tols Terpadlas Pvdrddker, und 
fairly frequently in late anthors in the sense of a 
quire of a book containing four double leaves, te. 
sixteen pages. The Latin form quaternio is rare, 
and oecurs only once in the Waitenta, if we may 
trust Dutripon., Phe Peshitta of Ag 124 (“sixteen 
soldiers’) anisses the clear reference to Roman 
nulitary custom. On this subject ef. Marquardt 
and Mommsen, Hanudb, der rom, Alterthumer, v. 
407 (ed. 1876). W,. Emery BARNES. 


QUEEN.—1. ‘The usnal Web. term for ‘queen? in 
the OT ia aphs (in Dn 5 Aram. stat. emph, x 
LXX Bacittsoa; with the verb 355 ‘to 4 
Hiph. ‘to make queen,’ Est2*!7 Fer n2$o sce art. 
(JUEEN OF HEAVEN. The other words, so. trans- 
lated in AV are 2, aya (lit. mistress,’ ef. Is 24%) 
LK LP! (LXN yle)lswv) 1538 (ryovydrn), 2 1K 108 (Sevag- 
revouoa), 2 Ch 15'S (LXX om.), Jer 13! (ot devagres- 
ovres) 29 [Gar. 36]? (Bacitiova) (RV in the last two 
passages ‘queen-mother’}. 3, ay (S3y' =f ravish’; 
ef, Dt og”, ts 1318, Zec 14°) only in Ps 459 (Sacikuaa), 
Neh 28 (wadAany).* The Aran. form of the word 
is found in Dn 5°62 (Theod. in all rwadd\ax4, LXX 
ou.) 4 My (lit. Sprincess,’ cf. AWm) Is 492 
(Apyovcat), In NT Bacittooa is alone found—Met 
12", Lk 118, Ac 8°7, Rev LS’. 

In ordinary cases of synonyms it is well to trace 
the usage of each word in the original; but as in 
this case the same Hebrew word is used to convey 
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* Powibly in Jg 6389 (end) =o should be read tor ae (80 
Ewald, followed by Bertheau, Vettli, Renan, Kautzach. For 
other proposed emendationa of the text see Moore, ad doc.) 


QUEEN 


more than one meaning of our English ‘queen,’ it 
will conduce to clearness and also be found more 
suecestive if the usage of the English word in our 
Bibles be taken as our guide, This has three 
meanings: the queen reigning in her own right, 
the queen as the wife of the reigning king, and 
the queen as the mother of the reigning king. 

i. The queen reigning in her own right.—The 
veneral tendency of the Semitic as of the other 
vroups of nations in strictly historical times has 
been for women to take other than the first place 
in governing, and this tendency 18 very conspicuous 
in the history of Israel. Possibly the general close 
connexion in Semitic States of the king with the 
vod (see KING, i, 2) made it appear unseemly that 
& woman shonld rule; and though among the 
Northern Arabians queens seem to have been 
frequent, as well as in the Southern Arabian king- 
dom of Sheba (see McCurdy, /1’M § 334), there 
is no trace in Isracl of any official recognition 
of women as being capable of the chief govern- 
ment. It is just possible, indeed, that the word 
Hanmmolecheth * (1 Ch 7'%), usually understood as 
the proper name of a Manassite woman, should be 
trauslated ‘the queen’ (so Targ. and many Rabbis, 
eg. Kimehi and R. Solomon b. Melek, Vulz.), 
bnt corroborative evidence is wholly lacking. ‘The 
position of Deborah as ‘judge’ (for parallels in 
Arabian history see W. R. Smith, Kinship, pp. 
104, 171) was quite abnormal, and presumably due 
solely to her personal vigour and character. So 
too Athalinh, who reigned (nzbz) over Judah six 
years (2 KO LL, 2 Ch 22)*), was a mere usurper, 
nid traded on her earlier influence and position. 
Hence ‘queen’ in this first sense is used only of 
the non-Israclitish queen of SHEBA (xzy nape 1 Kk 
10h) 8 Ch g'2) Mt 12%, Lk 11%), CANDACK, queen 
of Ethiopia (Ac $%7), and Babylon personified (Rev 
18’). 

ii. The queen as the wife of the reigning king.— 
Queen in this sense alsois hardly found in [srael- 
itish history. In Egypt (1 K 11?) Pharach gives 
Hadad to wife the sister of Tahpenes the queen 
(aya:3, but the text is very doubtful). In Persia 
Vashti (fst 1) and Esther (Est 2 and prssim) are 
successively called the queen (mobo) of Ahasuerus. 
And again ‘queen’ is used in Neh 2% in reference 
to the royal consort (53y) of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus. In Dn 52%, jiowever, $a” is used of royal 
wives of lower rank. In Israel, on the contrary, 
‘queen’ in this sense is used only indirectly and in 
poetry. So nisdo (Bacidooat) in Ca 6% of wives 
who enjoyed some higher (perhaps more legal) 
status than mere concubines (0253, waddakal), In 
Ps 45° 539 is used of the one legitimate wife. 

ili. The queen as the mother of the reigning king 
soon on LK 2, 2K 241),_-Strange as it is to 
modern ideas that the queen-mother should be the 
queen par excellence, it 18 very common in the Kast 
(e.g. aie in our own time), and perhaps alinost 
the necessary result of polygamy (sce FAMILY in 
vol. i. p. 8474). ‘Queen’ ocenrs in this sense in 
the Bible of a non-Israelite only in Du 5'°°, where 
the mother (apparently) of Belshazzar is so called 
(waco) 3 but it is used more often of Israelites, 
In fact the qucen-mother appears to have had a 
receular official status both in the Northern and in 
the Southern kingdom, which in part accounts for 
the frequency with which the name of the mother 
of the king is recorded (sce below), and the im- 

* The reading, however, is not certain. The Peshi¢ta (which 
some think to be in Chronicles a Jewish Targuin of 3rd cent. 
A..) reads Maacah. 

t So among the negroes of West Africa the mother has in- 
comparably more influence than the wife. Sce Miss M. H. 
Kingsley, West African Studies, 1899, 

¢ Commentators have compared Amastris, the wife of Xerxea 
and mother of Artaxerxes I. (Herod. vii. 61), and Parysatis, the 


wife of Darius and mother of Artaxerxes Mnemon and Cyrue 
(Xen, Anab. 1. 1.1). 


QUEEN OF HEAVEN, THE 
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portance attached to some of her actions. The 
actual term ‘queen’ (A133) is used only of Jezebel 
(2 K 10!8 prob.), Maacah (1 K 158%=2 Ch 15"), and 
Nehushta (Jer 13'8 29°), The semi-royal state, 
however, of Bathsheba, Solomon’s mother, is 
shown in 1 K 2)*, where Solomon sits on his throne 
and sets a throne for ‘the king’s mother,’ and she 
sits on his right hund. The importance, too, of 
Maacah, Asa’s ‘mother’ (i.e. probably grand- 
mother), who had retained her influenee from 
the reign of Abijah, is shown by the mention 
of her idolatry, and of Asa’s destruction of the 
monstrous figure that she had made (1 K 158= 
2 Ch 153). 

Athaliah has been already mentioned. Nehushta, 
from Jeremiah’s bitter words in Jer 22", appears 
to have used her ollicial position to take an active 
part against Jeremiah and his policy of sulmitting 
to the Chaldeans, 

From Jer 138 the queen-inother appears to have 
worn a crown (71py, orégavos) more or less like the 
king’s, but the ‘head tire’ (RV) is a translation 
of adoubtful reading. In Jg 5®, Ewald, by a slight 
textual change, renders ‘for the neck of the queen’ 
(see Moore, 1a loc.). 

For the names of the mothers of the kings of 
Judah see GENEALOGY in vol. if. p. 126. In the 
case of the kings of Isracl the ale names found 
are Zeruah the mother of Jeroboum I. (1 KK 11°) 
and Jezebel the mother of Ahaziah ( presumably, 
cf, 1 Ko 22°*) and Joram (prob, 2 KC 3? !8 10/8), 

A. LUKYN WILLIAMS. 

QUEEN OF HEAYEN, THE.—onya n2>> acle- 
kheth hash-shamuyim, or in a few MSS ‘sa noxbo 
milekheth, ete.; 7H srpariag Tod odpavod, ‘the host 
of heaven,’ in Jer 78, but ry Baowlcoy rod otpavod, 
‘the queen of heaven,’ in Jer 44 (Gr. SPJ '% 18 1 28, 
except X* in v.% r7 Baad; in v. two late cursives 
give as the rendering of the Heb. represented by 
‘(Then all the men which knew that their wives 
burned incense) unto other gods,’ Qeois érépos ry 
arparia Tov ovp.; with a few exceptions the other 
LXX MSS have no equivalent for ‘unto other 
vods’ 3 Aq., Symm., and 'Theod, in 7!8, and Sytn. 
in 44 [51]}8 ry Bac. 7. o'p.; regine eli, but also 
in Jerome (Kuenen, Abhandl. p. 187, Germ. tr.), 
militie celi; Syr. (Lee), ‘for the worship 
(55S QQ) of heaven’ in 7% 4417 18 35, ¢for the 


queen (AaNSo) of heaven’ in 44%; Targ, nan 
woud ‘star(s) of heaven’; according to Jastrow, 
the planet Venus. 

The reading ngxbo medle’kheth is set aside by 
common consent as a late emendation due to the 
tradition that n25o here was to be interpreted as 
noxso, The pointing na;p mleckheth, is sometimes 
explained as an intentional variation of malkath, 
‘queen-of,’ meant to suggest that a false goddess 
was not a legitimate queen, quet as ham-Mfeleckh, 
‘the king,’ when used of a false god, receives the 
vowels of bosheth, ‘shame,’ and becomes ham- 
Molekh. But more probably the pointing indicates 
that nobp was identified with ngxbp ‘work,’ the 
silent Aleph having dropped (as sometimes hap- 
pens, Ges.-Kautzsch 7, § 23. 3). 

Melekheth, thus identified, was taken by the 
Syriac, also by Kimchi, in the sense of ‘service’ 
or ‘ worship,’ in which it is found in 1 Ch 9° ete.; 
but it is clearly not the worship, but the object of 
worship. It was no doubt intended by the punctu- 
ators to be taken in the sense of ‘the host of 
heaven.’ Probably mlckheth itself was not under- 
stood to mean ‘host’ directly ; but the punctuators 
equated the unusual phrase mé‘lekheth hash-sh. to 
the more common phrase 2ébd hash-sh. (Jer, etc.), 
being partly influenced by the references in Gn 
23-3 to Creation as God’s m’lckheth. This view was 
taken by the LXX in Jer 7 (unless the unlikely 


view be adopted that the LXX here and in 44 
(51J'5 read gébd hash-sh.), and perhaps by the 
Targ., and was recognized as an alternative by 
Jerome; cf. above. It has been recently revived 
by Stade, mainly on the ground that elsewhere 
Jeremiah speaks of the Jews as worshipping 
‘other pods’ or ‘the host (@ld@) of heaven,’ and 
that therefore this phrase should denote a group 
of objects of worship; cf. also the statement that 
Manasseh ‘built altars for all the host of heaven 
in the two courts of the house of Jehovah,’ 2 kK 215, 
But most critics, e.g. Budde (Led. of Isr. p. 162), 
Cornill (SBOT), Giesebrecht (Jer.), erent (AT), 
Kuenen, hold that the original meaning was ‘queen 
of heaven,’ and the peoyer pointing is madkath, 
The pointing waedhkith, ‘kingdom,’ has met with 
little acceptance. It is pointed out that the 
phrases ‘worship of other gods... of the host 
of heaven’? may equal ‘idulatry, star worship,’ 
and are in nv way evidence against the existence 
of a popular and widespread cult of a particular 
goddess. 

According to 78 44 [51] this goddess was 
offered incense and cakes which ‘ pourtrayed ” her, 
and had been worshipped by the ancestors of the 
Jews of Jeremial’s tine, and by their kings and 
princes in the cities of Judah, and in the streets 
of Jerusalem. The Jewish women were specially 
devoted to this worship. 

This ‘queen of heaven’ can searcely be a col- 
lective term for the stars, and is eually identified 
with the moon, or some planet or fixed star; 
most commonly with the Assyrian Jshtar, the 
planet Venus (also, however, connected with the 
moon). £ Queen, or princess, of heaven’ apparently 
occurs as a title of Ishtar, and she is styled ‘ Lady 
of Ilvaven,’ bi/it sam-i-1, in the Amarna Tablets 
(Winckler, p. 48f.); and our goddess muy be the 
Atar-samain (A fate en worshipped in North 
Arabia. Cf. the divine title Beal Shamayin in 
Aramaic inscriptions. See ASHTORETH in vol. i. 
pp. 168", 169". At Athens cakes in the shape of a 
full-moon (veAfvat) were offered to the moon- 
goddess Artemis; and in Arabia similar offerings 
were made to the goddess Al-Uzza, whose star was 
Venus, and to the sun (Kuenen, 208). St. Isaac of 
Antioch (d. c. 460) tells us that the Syrian women 
worshipped the planet Venus from the roofs of 
their houses, as a means of preserving and in- 
creasing their beauty. Jshtar seems to have been 
identical with Ashtoreth; but probably this wor- 
ship of the ‘queen of heaven’ was not the ancient 
Canaanite cult of Ashtoreth, but a new worship of 
the goddess with her Assyrian name and rites, due 
to the political supremacy of Assyria in the reign 
of Manasseh. 

The title Legina Cult has been piven to the 
Virgin Mary; and at Mukden, the Sacred City of 
China, there is a temple to the ‘ Queen of Heaven,’ 
Cf. ASIITORETH. 


Literature. —See AsutoreTiH in vol. i. p. 168% note *, f 
169> note*; and add Gilesebrecht, Jeremiah, on 715; W. H. 
Bennett, Jeremiah azi.-lii., ch. xv. This article is largely 
indebted to Kuenen’s Essay. W. H. BENNETT. 


QUESTION.—The modern sense of ‘interroga- 
tion’ is found in the Synoptic Gospels in the phrase 
Sask w question,’ Mt 22° 4, Mk 12%, Lk 20%, 
the Gr, being always the verb érepwrdw standing 
alone. In Lk 2 ‘Tindale has ‘ bothe hearynge 
them and posinge them,’ but the meaning is not 
different, since ‘pose’ is used in its old sense of 
interrogate, as in Bacon, Hist. Henry VII. 119, 
‘She posed him and sifted him, to try whether he 
were the very Duke of York or no.’ Tindale was 
followed by all the Eng. VSS till the Rhem. and 
Auth., when ‘ pose’ had become antiquated in this 
gense. The sense of interrugation is found also in 
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2 Es 85 * And therefore ask thou no more questions 
concerning the multitude of them that perish’ (Noli 
ergo adicere inquirendo). A slightly different 
meaning is found in 1 Ey 6% ‘Without further 
question’ (dvanpicBnrirws); with which may be 
compared 1 Co 10% 27 ‘Asking no question for 
conscience’ sake’ (undév dvaxpivovres dia THY guvel- 
dno). 

The phrase ‘to call in question’ is in AV more 
than to dispute; it means to accuse, to bring into 
judement. ‘Thus Ac 19” ‘We are in danger to 
te called in question for this day’s uproar’ (xiwduv- 
evouer eyxadeccoda, KV ‘we are in danger to be 
acensed’); 238¢Of the hope and resurrection of the 
dead [ am called in question’ (éyw xplvopat; so 2477). 
See CALL in vol. i. p. 344%, and cf. Winthrop, 
Hist. of New Lng. i. 172, ‘he governour wrote to 
some of the assistants about it, and, upon advice 
with the ministers, it was agreed to call them (the 
offenders] in question,’ 

Elsewhere the subst. ‘question’ is used either in 
the sense of discussion, dispute, or else the subject 
of discussion, matter of dispute. Thus (1) Discus- 
sion, dispute (Gr. always (drys), Jn 3% *'Then 
there arose a question between some of John’s 
disciples and the Jews about purifying’; 2 Ti 2-4 
‘fvolish and unlearned questions avoid.’ Cf. Ac 
O44 Wye, ‘Jewis wenten out fro him, havynge 
miche questioun, or sehing (Purvey, ether musyng) 
fMuony ei silf.’ Also Shuks. Henry V1. i. 6— 


‘The scrambling and unquiet time 
Did push it out of farther question,’ 


(2) Subject of debate, 1 WK 10' 42 Ch 9! “She came 
to prove inn with hard questions’ (nivn3, lit. ‘ with 
riddles,’ see RIDDLE); I kK 10% |) 2 Ch 92 ‘And 
Solomon told her all her questions’ (aqg3, lit. ‘her 
matters’); ef. Mk 11° “Tf will also ask of you one 
question’ (@a Adyov, AVm ‘one thing,” RVm ‘Gr, 
word’), Elsewhere only ¢jroza and only in Acts, 
as Ac 23% ‘Whom F perceived to be accused of 
questions of their law.) Cf. Shaks. dZcande¢, IL. 
1, 56-— 
‘Ty be, or not to be: that is the question.’ 


The verb ‘to question’ occurs only in the phrase 
‘question with one’ (once ‘question among them- 
anvee Mi 1*7), which often meant to dispute, 
areue with, a8 Shaks. WWereh. of Venice, tv. 1. 70, 
‘[T pray you, think you question with the Jew’; 
but in AV it seems never to mean more than 
‘inquire of? Thus Lk 239 Then he questioned 
With him in many words (érnpwra 62 adrév év Adyos 
txavois), but he answered him nothing.’ 

J. ILASTINGS. 

QUICK, QUICKEN. — Althoneh the adverb 
‘quickly’ in the sense of speedily is of frequent 
occurrence in AV, neither ‘quick’ nor ‘quicken’ 
is ever found with that meaning. 

In Is 11® and some passages in the Apocr. the 
meaning of ‘quick’ is acute or active, Thus Is 
U1 § And shall make him of quick understanding 
in the fear of the LORD’ Qaos, RV * His delieht 
shall be in the fear of the Lord,’ RVim as AV, see 
esp, Delitzsch, ae loc.); Wis 772 ‘Wisdom... 
tunght me... for in her is an understanding 
spirit ... quick’ (60, Vule. acutus, KV ‘ keen’); 
8" «T shall be found of a quick conceit in judg- 
ment’ (dfds év xpice, Vule. acutus in judicio). 
With these passaves cf. Knox, //ist. 377, ‘Man 
wondred at the silence of Jolin Knox, for in all 
these quick reasonings hee opened not his mouth’; 
Melvill, Diary, 77, ‘Efter ernest prayer, maters 
war pravlie and cleirlie proponit, overtures made 
be the wysest, douttes reasonit and discussit be 
the learnedest and maist quick.’ We still retain 
this sense slightly modified in ‘quick-witted,’ of 
which an example may be quoted from ‘Tindale, 


Pent. Prologe to Lv (p. 297), ‘ Allegoryes make a 
man qwick witted and prynte wysdome in him 
and maketh it to abyde, where bare wordes go 
but in at the one eare and out at the other.’ In 
Sir 3123 the meaning is rather active than acute, 
©Jn all thy works be quick’ (ylvou évrpexys). 

Elsewhere the meaning is diving, mostly in 
direct opposition to dead, as Nu 16% ‘If... they 
go down quick into the pit,’ compared with v.% 
“They... went down alive into the pit’ (Ifeb. in 
both ovo, AV follows Tindale, RV ‘alive’ in 
both); Ps 55% ‘Let them go down quick into 
hell? (RV ‘alive into the pit’); clearly in the 
phrase ‘the quick and the dead,’ Ac 10%, 2 Ti 4), 
1P 4. Ci. Jn 7% Wyc., ‘Vlodis of quyke watir 
schulen flowe of his wombe’; Knox, Works, iti. 
232, ‘Thair upon followit sa cruell persecutionn, 
under the name of justice, that na small noumber 
wer burnit quick’; Barlowe, Dialogue, 58, ‘It is 
enacted throughoute Suytzerland among the Oc- 
colamnpadyanes, and in dyvers other places, that 
whosoever is founde of the Anabuptystes faction, 
he shall be throwen quycke into the water, and 
there drowned’ ; Tinda e, Aupusitions, 189, ‘As 
there is no sin in Christ the stock, so can there 
be none in the guick members, that live and 
grow in him by faith’; Fuller, //oly State, 9, 
‘He that unpoverisheth his children to enrich 
his widow, destroyes a quick hedge to make a 
dead one.’ 

In He #?, though the same Gr. word (fv) is 
used as in the passages quoted above, the meaning 
is more than merely living, rather alive, almost 
lively, ‘ For the word of God is quick and power- 
ful’ (Rhem. ‘lively and forcible’). And this is 
nearest of all to the derivation of the word, its 
base being the Teut. kwika, ‘lively,’ cognate with 
Lat. vivus. Cf. Milton, Areopag, (Hales’ ed. 
p. 7), ‘Against defaming it was decreed that none 
should be traduc’d by name... and this course 
was quick enough, as Cicero writes, to quell both 
the desperate wits of other Atheists, and the open 
way of defaming, as the event shew’d.’ 

‘To quicken is to give life to, whether physically 
or spiritually. In OT it is always the tr. of sn 
(Piel of an to live), which also means to preserve 
life, but when tr? ‘quicken’ in AV always means 
to bless with spiritual life. In NT the Gr. is 
either ¢worodw or its compound ourfworadw (Eph 
25, Col 2), tr? “quickened together with’). In Jn 
5°! the physical and spiritual meanings are placed 
side by side, ‘For as the Father raiseth up the 
dead and quickeneth them; even so the Son 
quickeneth whom he will.’ J. HASTINGS. 


QUICKSANDS (Ac 27!", RV Syrtis).—The Syrtes, 
Major and Minor, are situated on the N. coast of 
Africa, in the wide bay between the headlands of 
Tunis and Barca. They consist of sandbanks 
oceupying the shores of the Gulfs of Sidra on the 
coast of Tripoli, and that of Gabes on the coast of 
Tunis or Carthage. They have been considered a 
source of danger to mariners from very carly 
times, not only from the shifting of the sands 
themselves, but owing to the cross currents of the 
adjoining waters, Thus in the cine of Virgil 
(iv. 40f.) we find them referred to— 


*Hinc Gatile urbes, genus insuperabile bello: 
Et Numidw infrwni cingunt, et inhospita Syrtis.’ 


In the last voyage of St. Paul on his way to 
Italy the ship in which he and his companions 
were sailing was at the mercy of the tempest, and 
was drifting befure the N.E. wind EURAQUILO, after 
leaving the shelter of the island of Cauda. There 
was every reason, therefore, to fear that they 
might be driven on the Syrtis, which was situated 
to the leeward of their course; but owing (it may 
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be supposed) to the rotatory movement of the wind 
they were driven into the sea of Adria (Ac 277),* 
E. HULL. 
QUINTUS MEMMIUS.—See MEMmMiIuS (QuIN.- 
TUS). 


QUIRINIUS, CENSUS OF.— The statement of 
St. Luke (2'-°) as to how the birth of Christ came 
to take place at Bethlehem rather than at Nazareth, 
has produced an amount of discussion of which the 
world is rather weary. We should have had less 
of this, if apologists had not been ready to admit, 
and opponents cager to maintain, that to prove 
that the evangelist has here made a misstatement, 
is to imperil, if not demolish, the authority of his 
Gospel as an inspired writing. Nothing of the kind 
is at stake. e have no right to assume that 
inspiration secures infallible chronology ; and St. 
Iuike bases his claim to be heard, not on inspira- 
tion, but on the excellence of his information and 
his own careful inquiry (Lk 1*), Yet even well- 
informed and careful writers sometimes make 
mistakes, and he may have done so here. 

There is no serious difliculty about the statement 
that Augustus ordered that there should be a 
general census throughout the Roman Empire (2). 
Tt is trne that there is no direct evidence, inde- 
pendent of Luke, of any such decree ; and we know 
that in some provinces no census was held during 
the reign of Augustus. Nevertheless there is 
evidence that periodic enrolments were made in 
Egypt (Clas, Rev. Mar, 1893); and a Roman census 
in Judiwa at the time indicated, in consequence of 
general orders issued by Augustus, is not improb- 
able (Suet. dug. 28, 101, Cal. 16; Tac. Ann. 1. 11. 
5,6; Plin. Nat. Hist. iii. 2.17). The real difficulty 
is about the parenthetical remark in v.4. 

There has been much discussion about the text 
of v.47, but the right reading is certainly airy 
droypagph mowrn éyévero aye“ovevovros Tis Luplas 
Kvpyviou: ‘This took place as a first enrolment, 
when Quirinins was governor of Syria.’ +t And 
this remark is made in order to distinguish this 
census from the one in A.D. 6, 7, when Q. certainly 
was yovernor and conducted the census (Ac 5*, 
Jos. Ant. XViIn i. 1, ii. 1), Kut it is hard to see 
how Q. could be governor when Herod died in B.C. 
4. From s.c. 9 to 6 Sentius Saturninus was 
governor ;¢ from B.c. 6 to 4 Quinctilius Varus. 
After that nothing is clear till A.D. 6, when P 
Sulpicius Quirinius succeeds and holds the census 
of Ac 5*, Berginann, Mommsen, Zumpt, and 
others have shown that this governorship of Q. 
was probably not his first, but that he was in 
office during part of the interval between B.c, 4 and 
A.D. 6, viz. B.C. 3,2. But it still remains as in- 
credible as ever it was that Q. was governor before 
the death of Herod; and until that is established 
we must admit that Luke is at least a year wrong in 
his chronology. Even Zahn, who denies the later 
governorship of Q., and asserts that only one 
census was taken, viz. in B.C. 4 to 2 (to which he 
refers both Lk 2? and Ac 5*), is obliged to place 
the census after Herod’s death. No help on this 

oint is obtained from the oft-quoted testimony of 
saat Martyr, who in three paeennes places the 
birth of Christ éxi Kupyvlov, and in one of them says 
that the birth at Bethlehem may be learned éx ray 
droypapav ray yevouevwr ext Kupnvlou rod iperépov év 
"Tovdala mpwrov ‘yevoudvou émcrpéwov (Apol. i. 34, 46; 

*1If the wind in this case had been anti-cyclonic (which is 
probable) the direction would have changed from N.E, to E. 
and from E. to 8.E. and from this to 8. and 8.W., which would 
have driven the ship into the sea of Adria. 


¢ The name is Quirinius, not Quirinus; see Furneaux on Tac. 


Ann. il. 30. 4; and sytuersvovres May =‘ was commanding’ an 


army (but cf. the use of the word in Lk 31). 

t Tertullian (adv. Marcion, iv. 19) says that the census was 
taken by Saturninus; yet he himself places the birth of Christ 
B.0. 8(adv. Jud. 8). 
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Dial. 78). But it shonld be noted that Justin calls 
Q. éxirporos, procurator, not legatus, as he was in 
A.D. 6. The word which Luke uses is indefinite 
(ryenoverw), and might be employed of any kind 
of ruler; but in the only other place in which he 
uses it (3!) it is of the procuratur Pontius Pilate. 
Until Judw#a became a Roman province in A.b. 6 
there would be no proctrator in the strict sense ; 
but Q. may have had some military position in Syria 
even before the death of Herod, ane also have been 
concerned with the census. And this Is perhaps 
Luke’s meaning ; he may not be giving a mere date, 
In any case Christians who were inventing an ex- 

lanation of the birth at Bethlehem would not be 
ikely to attribute it to oman and heathen causes. 
The error, if there be one, has probably foundation 
in fact; and, moreover, is not the result of confusion 
with the later census A.D. 6, 7, which Luke himself 
notices Ac 5*7, 

The general result is that if a mistuke has not 
been proved, neither has it been disproved. [If the 
accuracy of Luke in many other details were not so 
conspicuous, one would say that there probably is 
some mistake. But the error would not be vreat, 
if Q. held some ollice in Syria B.c. 3, 2, and helped 
to complete a census which was begun before the 
death of Herod. And there is no error, if Christ's 
birth is to be placed B.C. 6 (vol. i. p. 405), and Q. 
was in command in Syria then, Sia would be the 
rivht time for the first of a series of enrolinents, of 
which that in Ac 5°? was the second.* 


LiTERATURB.—Sce the commentaries of Farrar and Godet; the 
Lives of Christ by Andrews, Didon, Edersheim, Keim, and B,. 
Weiss, the articles ‘Cyrenius’ in Smith, D8, and ‘Schatzung ‘in 
Herzog; the monographs of Zumpt on ‘ Das Geburtsjahr ChristJ,’ 
1869 (2tbl. Sacra, 1870), and of Zahn, ‘Die Syr. Statthalterschalt 
und d. Schatzung des Quirinius,’ in Newe Kirchl. Ztxft. 18033 
and above all, Schurer, 27/7 1, if. 105 ff., and Ramsay, Was 
Christ born at Bethlehem? 1808. See also Ifiverfield in Class. 
Rev., July 1900, p. 309, A. PLUMMER. 


QUIT is both an adj. and averb. 14. The adj,, 
as Skeat shows, is oldest. It comes from Old Fr. 
uite (mod. guitte), which is the Lat, guteéus in its 
ate sense of free from obligation. This is the 
meaning of the word in AV, where it occurs; Ex 
21° ‘If he rise again, and walk abroad upon his 
staff, then shall he that smote him be quit’ (77) ; 
213, Jos 2” (both ‘p). Cf. Udall’s Brasnus’ 
Paraph. ii, 279, ‘ But he that sticketh his brother 
with the darte of a venemous tongue, although he 
be quitte by mannes lawes from the crime of man- 
slaughter, yet by the law of the gospel he is yiltie 
of manslaughter ’ ; Jer 25° Cov. ‘ye shall not go 
uyte. 
: 2. The verb came from Old Fr. quitter (mod. 
uitter), a derivative of Lat. quictare. In AV it 
is used only reflexively, ‘quit yourselves like 
men’ (1S 4°, Heb, owed va), ‘quit you like 
men’ (1 Co 16”, Gr. dvdplfec@e). To ‘quit oneself’ 
is to discharge one’s obligations ; on every man lie 
the obligations of a man. Cf. Milton, Samson 


Agon. i. 1709— 
‘ Samson hath quit himself 


Like Samson.’ 
J. HASTINGS, 


UIYVER represents more than one Heb. word. 
4. Gn 27 for ‘dn ¢élt [Samar. mon ¢élith (?)], @ drag 
Aey. meaning literally, if a yenuine Heb. word, 
‘that which is hung,’ either a quiver (LXX 
papérpa], pseudo-Jon.) or & sword or knife (Onk., 
esh., Abulwalid), 2. Usually for 777% ‘ashpah, 
perhaps a loan-word from Assyr. ipatu, literal 
meaning unknown. ; 
The quiver was a very conspicuous part of the 
equipment of the Eastern warrior; on the Assyr. 


* Perhaps the possibility of a slip of the pen, Kupyyiw for 
Kevrrriaiee like Barachiah’ for ‘Jeholada’ (Mt 2935), is just 
worth mentioning. 
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reliefs in the British Museum the Assyr. soldier is 
always an archer, and Hlamhis fue regularly bears 
the quiver (Ig 22°), The farnous mounted archers 
of the East are perhaps alluded to in Job 39% ‘the 
uiver rattleth upon him’ (RVm), t.c. upon the 
ees and the terror caused by them is vividly 
portrayed in Jer 5) ‘Their quiver is as an open 
Kepulchre’; ef. Jer 6% ‘They ride upon horses,’ 
The Lorp Himself has a quiver in which He 
hides His chosen instruments (Is 49°), When the 
moment comes for the execution of His Nar ee 
Mis arrows fly suddenly to the mark (Ps 647). 
There is a parallel for these metaphors in the 
speech of al-Hajjaj, the Khalifa Abd al-Melik’s 
governor, to the disaffected inhabitants of Cufa 
(A... 75); ‘The Prince of the Believers has spread 
before hin the arrows of his quiver, and has tried 
every one of them by biting its wood, It is my 
wood that he has found the hardest and the 
bitterest, and I am the arrow which he shoots 
avainat you’ (Stanislas Guyard, €Mohamimedan- 
isin, in dvneyel, Grif. xvi. 571). Another metaphor 
in the OT is that a man’s home circle (?) is his 
quiver, and his sons, born while he himself is still 
young, are his arrows (Ps 127°); ef. Lu 3'5, where, 
conversely, arrows are called ‘sons of the quiver’ 
(18 Vin). 

3. In the Pr. Bk. version Ps 11? reads ‘({They] 
mike ready their arrows within the quiver? (a be 
‘al yether), ‘This translation, though supported 
by LXX (els g@apérpav) and Vuly., is wrong. AV 
and RV (so Pesh.) have rightly “upon the string.’ 

4 Ancient authority is strong for translating 
osby sAclidim, “shields? (EV) as quivers’ (28 87 
Gli Ab 22 TE so -Che2se. Card. Jer bl! 
Kzk 27"). Tho latter rendering suits Jer 61)! ¢ fill 
the quivers,’ but it is more probable that in all 
Lhese passages ovty has the more general meaning, 
‘aring, equipment? (cf. Lapository Times, x. (1898) 
A346). W. EmMirny BARNES, 


QUOTATIONS.—In OT there are few definite 
quotations, but the Bible writers freely introduced 
matter which they found ready to hand. Several 
books, such as those of the Hexateuch, Jg, land 28, 
ete., are made up, in facet, of previously existing 
documents (see HEXATEUCH, ete.). sherter ex- 
tracts are also frequent, esp. poems, such as the 
Song of Lamech (Gnu 444), the Blessing of daeob 
(Gan 497), the Song and the Blessing of Moses (Ex 
157718, Dt 33), ete. ; or portions of songs, as Jos 
Jy'4h-is" In a few instances only ix the source men- 
tioned, as ‘the Bk. of Jashar’ (Jos 1018, 2S 138, 
LK 8% LXX), ‘the Bk. of the Wars of J”’ (Nu 
21%), Sometimes they were probably popular songs 
handed down by oral tradition (Nu 27), Often a 


writer incorporates the language of an earlier: 


writer, as frequently throughout the Psalms, so 
much so that certain phrases came to be tradi- 
tional, such as ‘praise ye J”,’ ‘for IJLis mercy 
endureth for ever. It is not always certain 
whether passages common to two writers are 
copied from one by the other, or are both taken 
from one common source, as Is 2*4=Mie 43, 
which is evidently foreign to the context of Is 
(note the minatory tone of 25), and, if taken 
by Isaiah from Micah, proves Is 2 to have been 
written not earlier than Uezekiah’s reign (ef. 
Jer 26 with Mic 3 contextually connected with 
Mic 4'), and is therefore believed by many to 
belong to some earlier unknown document. It is 
also probable that Is 15-16!" is derived from an 
earlier source (see 16!*), and such passages sugvest 
the inquiry whether the insertion of earher material 
by hiblied writers may not have been much more 
frequent than is commonly supposed. 

1, QUOTATIONS FROM OT IN NT.—These are 
very frequent and very various in character. 


a = ase 


Turpie puts them at 275; but this does not in- 
alae the very great number of passages incor- 
porated into the language of NT writers, esp. in 
the Apocalypse. 

A. Quotations are usually from LX X—(a) even 
though differing more or Jess considerably from 
MT (1) in pointing, as Ac 15'7 [Am 9}4] (olw ‘man’ 
for ow ‘ Edom’), Ue 118 (Gn 47%) (aye ‘staff? for 
aso “bed’); (2) in reading, as Ac 157 (wt ‘seek’ 
for wy possess’) (Ac 277 [Ps re agrees with 
LXX in following keré arog ‘Thy holy one’ for 
Kethibh arog ‘Thy holy ones’); (3) by a probably 
inaccurate tr. of words, as Ac 277 [Ps 16!] (dtap@opa 
‘destruction’ for nny Spit’), Ro 107" [Is 65'] (€ugaris 
éyevouny Ll was inade manifest’ for ‘ayy ‘1 was 
sought’); and of phrases, as He2%§[Ps ee Marr eaes 
alrdv Bpaxv re map’ dyyédous ‘Thou madest him a 
little lower than the angels’ for owds9 vy pe 
“Thou hast made him but little lower than God’); 
(4) by other differences which cannot easily be 
accounted for, but are probably due to various 
readings, as Ro 977% (Is 10° 2], where, besides 
other variations, LXX seems to have read yy) for 
ne, and 199 for prop and a>7, and in He 10838 
(Hab 23-4], where LXX probably read ap>y (with 
53l K) for apy, and aysn for my. In He 10° 
[Ps 40°] it was suggested by Kennicott that dyn 
(Heb. text) is a corruption of m2 (LXX). If so, 
it would seem probable that i itself was inserted 
by error from the following line, and that LXX 
read m2 only; but the Heb. reading with all its 
difliculty better suits the context, the contrast 
being between obedience and sacrifice (ef. 1S 15%). 
(0) Sometimes when the argument depends on 
LXX as distinct from Heb., asin He 17 [Ps 10-44], 
where Heb.='Who maketh for his messengers 
winds, for his ministers a flaming fire.’ Cf. also 
Ac 2°7, He 27 10% (c) Generally even by writers 
conversant with the Heb. as St. Paul and St. John 
(sce TT, f, A) (d) To w large extent even when 
the quotation points to a knowledge of Heb., 
showing that the writer, even though he had 
the Heb. before him, or in his mind, still repro- 
duced in part the familiar language of LXX, as 
Mt 238 (Jer 31 (38) !5] (xAav@uds xal édupyds, LXX 
KAav0puod x. ddupuof), 1238"! [Ty 42)-4)) where after 
a quotation, which is an independent tr. of Heb. 
differing in almost every word from LXX, the 
last verse agrees exactly with LAX, though the 
latter follows a different text in all three words 
(x. dv (LXX emi] +r. dvduart avrod €@vn éAmcodce ‘and 
in his name shall the Gentiles hope’ for ox \minp 
vay “and the isles shall wait for his law’). It is 
also possible that this may be the insertion of an 
early editor of Mt, or a various reading of Lleb. 
followed also by LXX (see J, a; cf. Ro 9%). 

B. Qnotations are occasionally independent 
translations from the Hcb,—(a) because they were 
so found in the documents which the writer incor- 
porates, as Lk 17 [Mal 3! and 4° 8] (érouudoa——ayp 
for LAX ériBréWerac; éemiorpépyar—awa for droka- 
TagTHoe 3; Tarépwr—niax for warpés), 2° (see J, a); 
(6) for the sake of the arcument, as Jn 19*7 [Zee 
12!) (els dv ekexévrncay—iigi wwe ny for dv? dy 
karwpxjoavro from variant mp2), Ro 9!" [Ex 914], 
where St. Paul prefers the rendering of ‘m12y7 by 
ciqyepa oe ‘did LT raise thee up’ to dcernphOns ‘thou 
wast preserved,’ Ro 12! [Dt 32%] (enol éxdlknois— 
02 "> for dv qudpe exduxtoews) s (c) prone, because 
the writer was better acquainted with the Heb. 
I oh book quoted memoriter, as Ro 11‘ etc. (see 
, A). 

C. The only quotations in Aramate or Hebrew- 
‘Aramaic are the words on the Cross, Mt 274, 
Mk 15% (see I, @ (1), (2)), unless we include the 
words papdy 464 Sour Lord cometh’ (1 Co 167%), 
robably a well-known Christian salutation. See 
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D. Some few quotations are based upon an 
Aramaic interpretation of the Hebrew, and suggest 
the een whether they and others also may 
not possibly be derived from some intermediate 
source of the nature of a Targum; or whether, 
on the other hand, the interpretation was merely 
influenced by current Aram. usage. Had an 
Englishman of to-day to translate Milton’s ‘silly 
sheep’ into French, he would very probably give 
the first word its modern meaning. In 1 Co 15% 
[Is 255] nyj> ‘for ever’ is translated according 
to the Aram. meaning of the root els vtxos ‘in 
victory.’ In 1 Co 2° [Is 64% *] azn ‘that waiteth 
for’ is apparently read as Aram. asamp ‘that 
loveth’ [but see J,a]}. It is possible that Mt 2% 3 
should be traced to some sort of Targumic in- 
fluence, or at any rate some current traditional 
interpretation, with which the evangelist’s readers 
were familiar. In the first the words odSauéds 
édaxlorn secu an intentional emphatic denial of 
the original words (Mic 62]. Bethlehem had by 
the very fact of Messiah’s birth become by no 
means the least. ‘Hyexécey is either from a variant 
(see J, @), or at any rate a less literal translation. 
But the substitution of y@ ‘Ievda for ‘land of 
Ephratah’ looks like a slip of memory, and suggests 
that the whole is a bold paraphrase of the evanyelist 
himself (for parallels see G). Mt 2” is evidently 
from [s 11! (ny) ‘ branch’ being from the same root 
as Nafwpatos ‘ Nazarene’), and suggests a tradi- 
tional interpretation of the passage in this sense. 

kK. Apart from B, C, and D, variations from 
LXX are due to (a) slips of memory, (b) errors of 
transcription, (c) literary corrections, (ad) exegetical 
alterations. Butit is not always easy to determine 
which, or in case of (c) and (d) to say how far 
they were intentional. In quotations from memory, 
and even in those copied, there is a natural tend- 
ency to correct, unconsciously, according to familiar 
Janguaye and familiar ideas, We should probably 
be right, when quotations are short, in assigning 
to (@) verbal changes, considerable perhaps in 
number, but unimportantin their bearing, as Jn 1% 
[Is 409] (éroiudcare 7. 06dv Kuplov, ev@elas moetre 7. 
tTplBous tr. Oeod udv becomes the single phrase 
eLOvvare 7. 660» Kuplov, which gives the full sense 
more briefly). Probably Bafvddvos for Aaydoxov 
in Ac 7% [Am 5] is a slip of memory of either 5t. 
Stephen or his reporter, the two captivities being 
aanitisid (ef, the error about the burial-places of 
the patriarchs in 7'*). We have a striking example 
of (0) in Le 3° (1's 95°], where ¢v doxipacta is read 
for édoxluacay (LXX), the error being facilitated by 
dy rt, wapamikpaoup above (unless it is an error of 
a very early copyist). Under (c) we should class 
corrections of Hebraisms and other clumsy con- 
structions, us Lk 3° [Is 404], where ev@ciay (od6v) 18 
altered so as to agree with ddo’s added by St. Luke 
in the next phrase, and 7 rpaxeta into al rpaxcias. 
In Ie 8 10 (Jer 31°] Sécw 1s omitted so as to give 
d.dovs its proper participial construction (cf. Lk 8"). 
To this head we might also refer rhetorical expan- 
sions, such as the insertion of Aéye 6 @eds or the 
like in Ac 2” 7, Ro 12! (in He 10” spurious) 
14}! 1 Co 144, 2 Co 6", To (d) would belong the 
very frequent changes of person, tense, etc., 80 88 
to make the quotation more directly applicable. 
Thus in 2 Co 68 [28 7% 34] atrg and atréds become 
buy and duets, and uldy is boldly changed into vlovs 
x. Ovyarépas, so that Nathan’s words respecting 
David’s son become a promise of God to Christians 
(cf. Ac 1%), In Lk 23 [Ps 315] the future mape- 
Ojcopat naturally becomes the present waparl@epat 
in the mouth of our Lord, and in Mk 14” (Mt 26%) 
(Zee 137] the imper. wardtare becomes the ind. 
Ist pers. fut. because the action is referred by 
Christ to God Himself. Sometimes words are 
added to give a special turn to the quotation, as 


rov dypov in Mt 27)° [Zec 1133] to refer to the field 
bought with Judas’ money (unless this is a variant 
of Heb.; see J, a). In He 10° [Hab 2°] the inser- 
tion of 6 converts a Hebraism into o Messianic 
prophecy. Sometimes words are omitted, and so 
the quotation gets a more general and dogmatic 
character, as with 4od in Ro 1”, Gal 3" [Hab 24 
(in He 10% it is transposed), Apparently it had 
already become a common doctrinal formula. In 
Gal 3° [Dt 21%] the omission of urd Odeo} makes the 
statement a general principle, or it may be due 
to reverence (see Tigitiase in loc.). Still more 
frequently words were altered. In Gal 4” (Gn 21") 
the substitution of 7. édev0épas for pov "Toad« brings 
out more forcibly the contrast between bondaye and 
freedom. In 1 Co 3 [Ps 94] the quotation would 
be far less applicable without the correction of 
dvOporwv into copay. St. Paul, no doubt, felt the 
verse to imply that, however wise men might be, 
God saw their folly. In Eph 48 [Ps 688) 2\aBes 

» ¢v avOpwry is boldly altered into fwxe . . . 7. 
dvOpwrots, the latter being probably regarded as an 
inference from the former, and the statement of 
v.! elearly depends upon St. Paul’s_ rendering. 
With this we might compare Lk 21” (contrast 
Mk 13%), where the manner of fulfilment of 
Christ’s prophecy has been read, but probably 
unconsciously, into the prophecy itself. Some- 
times by abbreviation the words of the original 
come to be differently applied. Thus in 1 Co 14! 
[Is 2812] the words represented by x. ovd’ otrws 
elgaxovgorvral pov are made to rates to ‘other 
tongues,’ ete., instead of to the refusal to listen to 
the words of kindness spoken by God through the 
prophet to which the ‘other tongues’ stand in 
direct contrast. In Ac 3” the phrase xara wdvra 
dca is applied quite differently from ita original in 
Dt 188 In 1 b 314 18 [fg B22 18), by changing ard» 
tu r. Xpordv, the words are applied to those ad- 
dressed in the Epistle, but the passage is not cited 
asa quotation, Even supposing that such changes 
were to a large extent unconscious, there is enough 
to show that the writers of N'T allowed themselves 
the greatest freedom in their treatment of the 
language of OT. 

I. Combined Quotations. —These are far commoner 
than is often realized, and are of various kinds, 
Frequently we find several passayes strung to- 
gether consecutively, as Ro 3°18 where there 
ure six separate quotations so combined; cf. He 
154 etc. In Mk 11 (Mt 21, Lk 19%) a direct 
quotation from Is 56’ is followed by an allusion to 

er 7". So far had they been from fulfilling 
Isaiah’s prophecy, that they were acting in the 
spirit of Jeremiah’s contemporaries. Still more 
frequently different quotations are mixed together. 
Thus in Ro 9%, St. Paul, probably quoting from 
his recollection of the Heb., mixed together the 
sayings about the stone in Is 8" and in 28%, giving 
the latter, by so doing, a sense contrary to the 
original; or the mixture may have been intentional. 
However precious Christ was to those who believed, 
Ile would prove to many mercly a rock of atumb- 
ling. For the somewhat similar combination of 
Ts 28% Pg 1183, and Is 8 in 1 P 2%7 see H, ec. 
More often the combination suggests that the 

uotation is made from memory, as Gal 3° from 
din 123 188 Ac 3%- from Gn 22'8 12%, Jn 19% 
from Ex 12“ and Ps 34%. The seven words 
of Jn 6°! seem derived from three distinct sources 
(Ps 78%, Ex 16" 164), and Ac 13” from at least 
four (Ps 89”, 1 S 17% 134 255), Very frequently a 
mere phrase or even a word is inserted from a 
similar passage. Thus in Mt 21° in a quotation 
from Zec 9° the opening words elware r. Ovyarpt Ziwy 
ure from Is 62", Curiously enough, in the same 
quotation St. John (12)*"*) begins with ph pofob, 
apparently from Is 40? (Heb.). In Lk 4'% (Ta 
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42'}2] drocretAae reOpavopdévous ev dpéce is adapted 
from Is 58°(LXX). In Ac 37-3 (Dt 1815 16. 18 18 
ux} . . . eodoOpevOnoerat ex 7. Aaod is substituted 
rom Ly 17%, this and similar phrases being common 
and easily remembered. In Ac 7®7 (Gn [5 iaes) 
é\Aorpla is from Ex 2°%. In Ac 7°% 3 [Ex 3% 7 & 10] 
orevayuov is from Kx 2%. In Ro 11% is 59% 21) 
bray dpéAwpas Tas auaprlas avrdy is slightly altered 
from Is 27%. 
G. Paraphrastic Quotations (see also D and 
KE, @).—In some cases the language of a passave 
of OT is merely paraphrased to express some new 
thought, as in tho 105-8, which is based upon Dt 
3U}2-14, Here the original els 7. wépav 7. Oardoons 1s 
changed to els 7. dBvocov, to express the contrast 
hetween the descent of Christ in the Incarnation, 
etc., and His Resurrection, and thus to show that 
the inward revelation spoken of in Deut. was made 
possible by Christ and through faith in’ Him. 
vertain quotations are believed to be merely refer- 
ences to the general tenor of Scripture, as Jn 7°, 
which some, on the other hand, regard as a para- 
phrase of such passayes as Is 584. Similarly, Eph 
o'* inay possibly be a paraphrase of [8 60! 1-2 
Some have supposed Ja 45 to be a paraphrase of 
some such passaye as Wis 6133) but most coim- 
mentators take the words as a rhetorical question 
by St. James (as RV). On Mt 2% seo D. 
Lf. Indirect Quotations (see also D).-—It is quite 
bosib that quotations, even though avowedly 
rom Seripture, were taken directly from some 
other souree, The possibility of that in 1 Co 2° 
being from some Aram, dvucument has been already 
suyyested under D, It may here be further noticed 
that the awkwardness of the construction, unsuited 
to the context, makes it likely that St. Paul is 
quoting it as he found it ready to hand, not him. 
aclf adapting it from the original. It has been 
thought by some that Eph 5'4 may be a quotation 
from some early Christian document, but the 
words 6:6 Adyee make this improbable (see G). 
It is also remarkable that some quotations are 
made with the same variants by different writers, 
or by the same writer twice. (a) In some cases 
the variant may be looked upon as traditional, 
as the omission of pod [Hab os in Ro 1, Gal 34, 
and probably the order of the commandments in 
Mk 109(%), Ro 13°—adultery, murder, theft—for 
adultery, theft, murder of Ex 208% (LXX), or 
murder, adultery, theft of Dt 5-19 (LXX) and of 
both (Ifebrew). (4) In other cases the agreement 
may be a coincidence. Thus Mt 18!8 2 Co 13! 
abbreviate Dt 19'5(LXX) in nearly the same lan- 
guage. This possibly had become almost a pro- 
verb. (ce) The agreement may point te a variant 
in Heb., as Ro 98 (104), or in LXX, as Mk 12°58, 
Ac 788 (see J, a, 6). (d) In other cases, again, 
one writer has presumably copied another. Thus 
Mt and Lk retain many of the peculiarities of 
the quotations of Mk. Yt secms likely also that 
1P 2&7 was influenced by Ro 93, Both navree 
(1) in the combination of Is 28' and 84; (2) in 
the reading (30) rlénut (ngainst LXX), which can 
hardly be an independent translation of Leb., 
because, whereas St. Paul’s mixed quotation is 
from Heb. throughout (see F), St. Peter, except 
when he agrees with St. Paul, follows LXX. The 
azreement of Ro 12” and He 10° with MT ° for 
ove of LXX and Sam. Pent., proves that the writer 
of Hebrews, who shows otherwise no knowledge 
of Heb., must have copied the quotations either 
from Romans or from some intermediate source. 
There are no variants of LXX. Still more remark- 
able is the quotation of Pr 10" in 1 P 48 as com. 


pared with Ja 6”, In 1 P it is evidently a rather 
curious and independent rendering of Heb. (> 


being translated by 7Ajj@os); the LXX is quite 
different. In James we have obviously a refer- 
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ence to this very translation. If, as is generally 
believed, James is earlier than 1 P, both quota- 
tions and reference are derived from some other 
document. (e) When a writer quotes a passaye 
twice with the same variant, as in Ro 98 100, 
He 8! 1018 (omission of dwow), the most probable 
explanation is that he consciously or unconsciously 
copied his own correction. 

Y Manner of quotation in different books (or 
sources) of NT.—(a) Synoptic Tradition, (1) In 
Mk out of 20 qnotations (excluding reference ip 
12)9) of which all but one are sayings of our Lord, 
16 are either exact, or very slightly altered, quota- 
tions of LNX. Of the remaining four 1* is prob- 
ably an carly interpolation into Synoptic tradition, 
not being in the corresponding place in either Mt 
or Lk, and breaking the obvious connexion between 
1” and Bs; Mk 12% 8 (Dt6'*Jis the great yey, 
which from its frequent use in devotion was prob- 
ably known to Greck Jews in its Ifeb. form, and 
was hence independently translated ; 1477 contains 
words of Christ which, if quoted as in LXX, would 
have lost all point ; in 1534 we have words of Clirixt 
in their original Hebrew-Aramaie form. The 
following translation, though influenced by LAX, 
aims at yreater literalness (eds rf for iva ri, repeti- 
tion of pwov, non-addition of the curious mpdoxes 
pot), It seems that the writer, while he had re- 
ceived and retained a few sayings of our Lord as 
actually uttered, zeuerally used LXXN as a matter 
of course. (2) Mt reproduces ald the Synoptic 
quotations, except the doubtful Mk 1%, and very 
nearly as he finds them, but with a slight tendency 
(perhaps unconscious) to assimilate to LAX, Heb., 
or Arain., as perhaps in 19'8 (order of LAX in Dt, 
of LXX and Heb. in Ex and Dt), 22°" ( + elu LXN), 
o>87 (év= Heb. 3 for é€&; Scavola, a XN transl. of 
335 for loxvos), 224 (xd@ov LXX), 279% Coe(’) Heb. 
and Aram, for ‘5x ; m2 (2) Aram, for Heb, 25), 
The following translation is a little less bold, as 
also the reference to Dt 255 in vv"= (3) Lk out 
of 19 Synoptic quotations (excluding Mk 1°*, which 
Lk has in quite a different connexion) omits 8 and 
treats the rest with preater freedom, chiefly for 
literary reasons, as 34° (where the continuation of 
the quotation increases the rhetorical effect. See 
also EK, c). For the same purpose he abridyves in 
89 1027 207 189 19%, In the last he, so far only, 
agrees with Mt. In 107 he apparently combines 
Mk 12°") and Mt 2257, reading ¢& . . . xapélas and 
cy... wuxy, ete, und both loxti and diavolg, 2u"7 
ix altered so as to agree exactly with LXX. The 
word xd0ov in 20%, though also in Mt, probably 
comes therefore from the same source. (5b) Zhe 
portions common to Mt and Lk and not to Mk. 
Quotations are fonnd only in the account of the 
oe betien (Mt 448 7-10) Lic 44 1031-72.8) and are 
based in both on LXX. The Ist quotation is 
exact in Lk, in Mt longer, and part only, that 
not common with Lk, varies from LXNX; the 2nd 
is abbreviated in both, but esp, Mt, which omits 
the whole clanse rod dScaguAdéat ce—ddots cov, Lk 
retaining the first three words. Both split up the 
quotation into two parts, Mt adding «al before 
éxl, Lk xal 87, The thirdis exact in both. Inthe 
fourth Goth substitute mporxurijaes for poBndjon. 
The kind of assimilation thus exhibited, in eon- 
nexion with the difference in the order of the temp- 
tations, sugevests that in both the quotations were 
taken, not from LXX, but from some other com. 
mon source, probably preserved by oral tradition. 
(c) Original quotations of Mt. These exhibit con- 
siderabie variety of character, 3 only (27% is an 
interpolation from Jn 19") being derived from 
LXX, 2116 [Ps 82] exactly, where Heb. 1» was 
Inapprojniate, or at least ambiguous; 1 [Ts 744] 
(notice, besides the doubtful wap@évos, év yaorpl, 
"Expavovjd so spelt) with several alterations, prob- 
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ably through fault of eee 186 (adds wav 
before pjua) much abridged. he rest are from 
the Heb., as 2" 817, though often showing the 
influence of LXX (see A, d), ag 21% 11109 ]Q!8-21 1335 
215: and often very singularly paraphrased, as 
gs 923 97910 (see 1); LL, dd). (d) Quotations of a 
‘Gospel of the Infancy’ (originally Aramuie 2). 
Lk 2 is, curiously enough, an exact quotation 
from LXX, though from Ly 54, not Lv 123, the 
massage actually referred to, and is probably an 
insertion by St. Luke into the earlier translation 
of an original Aram. document; 1!7 1s a paraphrastic 
reference to Mal 45% 3!, based on Heb. (see B); 
2 depends apparently on a variant of Heb. (see 
J,a). (e) The Original quotations of Lk, 4 and 
2348, are both from LXX; the first a combination 
of Is 61)? 588, with a slight change of order and 
construction, the second with necessary alteration 
of the text. (ff) Sé. John’s Gospel. Quotations are 
inarked by brevity and freedom, with a tendency 
to attach more importance to mystical and hidden 
meanings than to the literal sense of the words; 
usually from LXX, as 10% 125% but occasionall 

from Heb., as 138 19° (see B), in both of which 
differences between LAX and Heb. are very great ; 
but often so unlike either as to make it uncertain 
which the writer had in his mind, as 12% (Zacopnac 
LAX, but sce J, a). On 7% see G. Combined 
quotations are frequent (see If), as 69! 124-15 15% 
[Ps 35 or 69¢ el 109%} 19%. ‘There are only 4 
quotations common to any of the Synuptists, 14 
817 1275 12 (Mt 27% is spurious); of these the 
second and third to Mt only. [n all there is an 
independent rendering, and in 12 a different com- 
bination. (g) The Acts. Quotations are all from 
LXX, often quite exact, as in the long quota- 
tions, 2-8 2% 8; though dilfering greatly from 
Heb., as 76: sometimes following a different 
text, as 15!% 27 (see A, @ (1) (2))3 frequently abbre- 
viated, as 1% 32% 23 740 134 134 1518 17s sometimes 
expanded, as 217-3! (for literary effect), und often 
combined, as 3” 13%? ete. (see F). On 7 gee 
E, a. (A) St. Paul's Epistles, Quotations are 
usually from LAX, as Ro 97%, but knowledye 
is shown of Ileb., as Ro 9" (vee B, 6) 1028 (wpatuc) 
114 12)%, In Ro, and to a less extent in 1 Co, the 
quotations from Pent. and Ps are very largely 
exact from LXX ; those from the prophetical and 
historical books vary easiderably from LXX, 
are usually free, but often contain elements from 
Hebrew. [t would scem probable that the former 
are usually copied from LAX, the rest quoted 
memoriter. In Ro, out of 31 quotations from 
Pent. and Ps, only 9 are not practically exact, 
and of those 10%°8 is a mere paraphrase, and Ro 
917 12” are intentionally taken from Heb. ; out of 
22 quotations froin hist. snd proph. books only 3 
are exact. In 1 Co, out of 9 quotations from 
Pent, and Ps, 4 are exact; out of 9 from hist. and 
proph, books, only one. ‘The change of dv@pwrwy 
to gopdy in 3% (Ps 944], though difficult, is prob- 
ably intentional (sce E, d). The distinction here 
pointed out is remarkably illustrated in Ro 3!%", 
where the single quotation froin Is (5978, Pr 138 
is not in LXX) has 2 important variants from 
LXX, dfets (LXX raxwol) and &yvwoav (LXX olSacw), 
suggesting & memoriler quotation, whereas the 
5 quotations from Ps are practically exact from 
LXX. In Ro 3", Ec 7” is combined, by probably 
a slip of memory, with the phrase ovdé els from 
Ps 148 or 53° (Heb. LXX has ovx forw fws évés). 
Of the other Hagiographa, Pr 257! 778 is quoted 
from LXX exactly in Ro 12”, Job 5" from Heb. 
in 1 Co 3 For the remarkable quotation in 
1 Co 2° see H. In the other Epistles the quota- 
tions are too few to make any satisfactory general- 
izations possible. On Eph 4° 514 see EK, d, and G, 
H. (i) Epistle to the Hebrews. With the excep- 


tion of 10” (see H), quotations are all from LXX, 
very numerous and generally exact, sugyesting 
that variations are either intentional alterations, 
as 819 (1018) 1035 (see E, c, d), or errors of transcrip- 
tion, a3 3° (see K, 6). We have, however, most ee 
ably memoriter quotations in 9°, where roéro for 
lov looks hke an unconscious imitation of the words 
of institution (cf. Mk 14% ete.), and 12”, where 
Onplov for xrivos can hardly be recarded as an in- 
dependent translation of sgng. (7) St. James. Of 
s1x possible quotations, three, 28 278 45, are certainly 
from LAX, and nearly exact ; 2!! may possibly be 
an independent translation of Heb. ; 5° is cer- 
tainly so, but is probably from some intermediate 
source (see H); 45, if a quotation at all, is from 
un unknown source (see G). (4) First Ep. of St. 
Peter. 'PFhough quotations are taken partly, but 
seldom very exactly, from LXX, as 2% 30-14 gi. 1s 
(sce Ef, d), the inflnence of the Heb. is frequently 
ees as 1% (1s 40°] (atzvj)s for dv0pwirov of 
LAX), 2°4 [Is 53°) (etpéOn 560s for 5éd0v), 43 (Where 
LXX is quite different, but see H), 2%7 is prob- 
Sa connected, directly or indirectly, with Ro 9%, 
and proves little (see H). (2) Sccund Ep. of St. 
Peter, ‘Yhe only quotation, 2%, is from Heb., 
nearly every word direc from LAX. (2) The 
apocalypse contains no dectinite quotations, but is 
full of the thonghts and ideas and even language 
of OT. This last seems in general to point to Heb. 
rather than to LXX, as in 1%, where Bactrelay, 
lepets is evidently a transition of o> nzde2 Ex 198 
(LN X has Paclreor leparevua), 17 (werd, with Aram, 
of Un 7%, for LXX édrls otrwes adrov édfexévrncay, 
from Zee 12", for dvd’ dy xarwpxjoavro, cf. Jn 19%), 
YY (sug¢ested by Dn 10°) which has no special 
LAN word. So 11% (cf. Zec 4% 5) 148 (cf, Ts 21°) 
148 (ef. J13'3). In 64 we find the phrase was dot\os 
kal é\evGepos instead of cuveyduevos x. eyxaradedct- 
pévos of 1 K 2172 (LXX 207), On the other hand, 
there are some signs of direct or indirect XX intilu- 
ence, as in 27 (rapadclow, Gn 2% ete.) 64 (Biprloy, cf. 
Is 344 LXX) 18? (dacuovlwy, cf. Is 1372 LXX), ete. 

J. the bearing of NT quotations on textual 
eriticism.—(a) When oa quotation agrees with 
Heb. but has a single word or phrase agreeing 
with LXX, this may have come, not from LX 
itself, but from a various reading of Heb., followed 
also by LAX. Thus in Jn 12” idowuar may point 
to a variant epoxy for x57 In Mt 122! the words 
x. dv 7. dvéuare avrod €0vn éhmodor, avreeing exactly 
with LXX (though so different from Heb.), whereas 
all the earlier part of the quotation follows a 
totally different rendering of Heb., may point to 
os ova toya; but see A, d. Eiven where a 
quotation differs more or less from both LXX 
and Heb. the difference may have arisen from a 
various reading of the latter. Thus in Mt 
nyewoow is often referred to a reading ‘riby for 
"Pet (see D) Lk 2° points to a reading wijn 
a) a) % for Mop-bp bya. Ro 933 {Is 28'%] (102!) to 
vist 8b 9b peed for wm ko pec. Even if the inser- 
tion of 14 is merely a mental error, it shows that St. 
Paul had the Hebrew in his mind, and therefore 
got karacxuvOyjcerat, not from LXX xarawxuvdy, but 
from wa, which LXX also reads. Mt 27%? ina 
have been based on a text reading yt ma dx, wit 
590, 168, 251, K 2, R, for sya ox (but see FE, dd), 
and possibly » 1399 for "m3. It is important also 
to notice that. Mt does not support the otherwise 
probable reading of 7yiw ‘treasury’ for sy ‘ potter.’ 
1 Co 2° seems originally due to a dillerence of text, 
ND aysy for asd XO woy, ode ayy a for anyM aby 
ayy, and 53529 for aznp? (see D) (un Mt 2° see D, 
and on Mt 127! see A, d). (6) When a quotation 
follows LXX almost exactly, but agrees with 
Ileb. in a word or phrase, it raises the pyepicion 
that it follows a@ different reading of LXX, as 
in Ac 137 (Is 49°] (ré@ecxa for 6€3wxa of LXX, and 
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omission of eis dcadqnyy yévous, which 1s apparentl 
’ 


an interpolation from Iy 49%); in Mk 12%, Ac 7% 
(omission of eluec; the ultra-Hellenistic speech of 
St. Stephen is the last place to suspect the influ- 
ence of Heb. text). The mere fact of a certain 
number of MSS of LX-X agreeing with a quota- 
tion ig of practically no importance, because the 
were sv frequently altered into agreement with 
N'T quotations, We have the most striking ex- 
ample in Ps 145 (139 LXX), where the whole cento 
of quotations in Ro 318 has found its way into B 
and some other MSS of LXX, and hence through 
the Vuly. intu the Enylish Prayer-Book Psalter. 
(c) It is just possible that quotations may throw 
light on questions connected with the text of NT 
itself, as He 3°; see KE, &. 

ii, (QUOTATIONS IN NT FROM THE APOCRYPIEA 
AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHICAL JEWISH LITERATURE, — 
These are not cited as Scripture, and with the 
exception of Jude " {BA of denorh i. 9, tr. by KR. 
If. Charles, Oxford] ure not directly cited at all; 
but there are several references, such as in Lk 
1216-20 (of, Sir 1181) 1470 (Gf, Sir 13% 1%), Jn 68 
(cf. Sir 24%), Ro 1215 (cf. Sir 784), Ho 18 (Wis 7°*) 
413-13 (of, Wis 722°**), Ja L! (Sir 5"), 

ili. QUUOTATIONS FROM PAGAN WRITERS.—These 


are very few, and not always easily recognized. / 
y ’ 


Thus that of Ac 178" is found both in Aratuss 
Phenom, 5, and in the Aymn of Cleanthes to Zeng, 
5. The quotation in 1 Co 153 is mentioned % 

Lucian, Am. 43, asa saying of Menander from/his 
Thies. 


The quotation of ‘Tit 14 is said by early | 
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Christian writers to come/ from a lost work of 
Epimenides, called repli xpn¢uav, but is now found in 
the Aymn of Callimachus/(an Alexandrian poet of 
3rd cent. B.C.) fo Zeus, & In 1 Co 12)*°77 we have 


probably a reference the fable of Menenius 
Agrippa. But it is very uncertain whether these 
quotations, etc, voint to a wide knowledge of 
pagan literatuué on St. Paul’s part, or would not 
rather from teir proverbial character have been 
generally knaWn by men of very inoderate culture 
(see Farrar’s Life of St. Paul, vol. i. Exe. ii.). 


Literatur, —Turpie, The OT in the New is, in spite of the 
one-sided aings of the writer and many inaccuracies, a very use- 
ful book whHien used with proper reference to good critical 
editions and commentaries, and hag been of great service in 
writing thys article. The quotations of OT are taken from 
OT in Geer, edited by H, B. Swete, Cambridge, those of 
NT usually from the revised text of Greek Yest., Oxford, See 
also L. Gappellus, Quast, de loc. parall. Vet, et Nov, T'est. 16503 
Surenhyisius, VYWOMT DD sive Si3rA0¢ xaradrArAayys, 1713; Roepe, 
de Vet). Test. Loc, in apoat, libr. allegatione, 1827; Tholuck, 
Das Alt. Test. i, N78, 1849; Kautzsch, de Vet. Test. loc. @ 
Paulo alleyatis, 1869, C. Taylor, Zhe Gospel in the Law, 1869 ; 
Monhet, Ler citations de Vance. test. d. les ép. de S. Paul, 1874; 
Bonl, AT Citate in NT, STS +; Toy, Quotations in the NT, 1884; 
Voller, Die AT Citate bei Paulus, 1895; Johnson, The Quota- 
tiéns of the New Test. from the Old, 1896; Dittmar, Vetus Teat. 
in Novo,i. 1899; ef. also Jowett, St. Paul's Epistles, 1894, vol. 
1. 186 17.; Swete, Introd. to Uld Test. in Greek, 1900, p. 881 1¥.3 
and Thackeray, St. Paul and Contemp. Jewish Thought, 1900, 
p. IST; and for special NT books, Allen, ‘ The OT Quotations 
InSt. Mark’ in dérpos. Wtmesx, Jan. 1001 (xii. 187), and ‘The OT 
Quotations in St. Matthew,’ icpos. Z'imes, March 1901 (xii. 
ust); Lightfoot, Notes on Epistles of St. Paul, pp. 176 ff., 216 £.; 
Westcott, Hebrews, p. 67 ff.; Mayor, Janes, p. Ixix ff. The 
subject is dealt with in all the Manuals for Bible study. 

Kk’. H. Woops, 
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RAAMA (xpy 9 only 1 Ch 1%) or RAAMAH (apy). — 
Son of Cush and fatherof Sheba (Saba) and Dedan 
(Gan 107, 1 Ch VW), also mentioned by Ezekiel (2774) 
ayn trading community by the sidu of Sheba. The 
LAX (in Gn A ‘Peyxud; in 1 Chi BA ‘Peyuds; in 
Ezk B'Paud, AQ ‘Payud) identified the word with 
Regma, mentioned as a city by @tolemy (vi. 7, 14) 
on the Persian Gulf, which is robably identical 
with Regma, which Steph. ByZ. (ed. Westermann, 
» 242) describes as a city ori gulf in the Persian 
Gulf. This latter form of Ghe word (in most MSS 
practically indistinguishalfe from the other) nay 
very well be Greek, meanifiy ‘breach.’ The above 
identification Is accepted by most authorities, 
including Glaser (Sfizze, i. 325), who adds, how- 
ever (p, 252), that the name is spelt in inscriptions 
with a jim. It is at present impossible to say 
whether there is any connexion between the place 
mentioned by the Greek veovraphers and the tribe 
mentioned in| Genesis or not. Dillmann thinks 
Raama may be tho ‘Paupavirac of Strabo (XVL iv. 
24),in 8S. Arabia, N.W. of Chutramotitee (= Ladra- 
maut; see HAZARMAVETH). 

D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

RAAMIAH (8:27; B Naapid, A ‘PeeAud).—One of 
the twelve chiefs who returned with Zerubbabel, 
Neh 77.) In the parallel passage, Ezr 2°, the name 
is Reelalah (arog, B ‘PeeXerd, A ‘PeeXlas), and in 
1 Es 5° ResAraAs (which see). It is impossible to 
decide witht certainty what was the original read- 
ing, althengh my. probably represents it more 
newly than @oy., 


RAAMSES, RAMESES (opm Ex 1"; peony? Gn 
474) lux 12°73; LXX ‘Payeoos [D om. in Gn 47"]).— 
The city of Ranmses was, hike Vithom, built by 
the Tsraclites for the Pharaoh of the Oppression 


(Ex 1%), who has been shown by Dr. Naville’s 
discovery of the site of Pithom to have been 
Ramses If, of the 19th dynasty (see PrITHom). It 
was from Raamses or Rameses that the Israclites 
started when they fled from Eyypt; and as the 
next stave in thelr journey was Succoth (fx 12%7), 
Raainses could not have been far from Pithom. 
[It must also have been in the land of Goshen, as is 
indeed expressly stated in Gn 474, where Goshen 
ix called proleptically ‘the land of Rameses.’ 
According to LX.X of Gn 46° ‘the land of Rameses’ 
{D om.] included also HWeroopolis or Pithom. 

Qosem or Goshen was the capital of the 20th 
nome of Lower Egypt, and is now represented by 
Saft el-Henna, at the western end of the Wady 
Tumilét, north of Belbés, and a little to the east 
of Zagaziy. The 8th nome, of which Pithom was 
the capital, adjoined the 20th to the cast. We 
should therefore probably look for the site of 
Raamses somewhere between Belbés and Tel el- 
Maskhfita, The latter was identified with Raamses 
by Lepsius, and the identification was perpetuated 
for a time in the name of Ramses given to the place 
by the French engineers during the construction of 
the Fresh-water Canal. Dr. Naville’s excavations 
proved, however, that Tel el-Maskhfta is Pithom, 
and consequently the site of Raamses must be 
soupht elsewhere. 

The city is mentioned in the Egyptian texts. 
We learn from them that it was built, like Pithom, 
by Ramses 11., from whom it derived its name; 
and a letter of the scribe Panbesa, translated by 
Brugsch (History of Egypt, Eng. tr. i. pp. 96-98) 
and Goodwin (2P, ist ser. vi. p. 11 ff.), gives a long 
and glowing description of it. Its canals are sai 
to be ‘rich In fish, its lakes swarm with birds, its 
meadows are green with vegetables.’ The canal 
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on the banks of which it stood communicated with 
the sea, and was called Pa-shet-Hor, ‘the mere of 
Horus.’ Brugsch at one time wished to identify 
it with Tanis (Zoan), where there scems to have 
been a Pi-Ramessu or ‘temple of Rainses,’ erected 
by Ramses 1., but the discovery of the porion of 
Pithom obliged him to change his mind. An un- 
edited papyrus in the possession of M. Golénischeff, 
moreover, distinguishes it from Tanis, and places 
it between Tanis and Zaru (on the eastern frontier) 
in a list of the towns of the Delta. ‘The land of 
Rameses’ seems to have taken its name from the 
city. 

LITERATURR.—Jacques de Rougé, Géographie ancienne de la 
Basse-Egypte, 1801; H. Brugach, Dictionnaire géographique 
de Vancienne Ray rte, 1879; Dillmann-Ryssel on Ex 1!15 Driver 


in Hogarth’s Authority and Archeology, 1899, p. 56; Ball, 
Light from the East, p. 10vf. . OU. SAYCE. 


RABBAH.—41. (331; Jos 13°5 Bb ’Apdd, A ‘Pate ; 
25S 11) 1277 ‘pagsaa; 1 Ch 20! ‘Papsdy; Am VW 
‘PaBpd; Jer 49[30]® ‘PaBsdd; Ezk 255 rhv mode 
rod 'Auudr), or more fully Rabbath-bené-Ammon = 
‘Rabbah of the children of Ammon’ (ey 3a 122; 
Dt 34 4 Axpa rdv vidv "Auudy; 2 S 12° 1927, Kvk 
21" ‘Pa(B)8a0 vldv ’Aupdv, Jer 49[30]? ‘PaBBde). 
The chief and, im facet, the only city of the 
Ammonites mentioned in the OT. It was sita- 
ated about 25 miles N.1. of the north end of the 
Dead Sea, in the fruitful valley which forms the 
upper course of the Jabbok (e2-Zerka), now called 
the Wady ‘Amman (Buhl, GLP 48, 260f.). Under 
Ptolemy 1. (Philadelphus) the city was rebuilt 
and called Philadelphia, but the original name 
seems never to have been completely lost, and is 
still preserved in the modern ‘A amidn. 

Apart from the isolated notice in Dt 3", where 
a passing reference is made to it as the site of the 
hed or sarcophagus of Og king of Bashan, and 
the statement in Jos 13° that it lay outside the 
eastern border of the tribe of Gad on the cast: of 
Jordan, no allusion is made in the OT to the 
capital of the Ammonites until the reign of David. 
According to the narrative of 2S 10-11) jv**-41 
(which appears in a condensed and less accurate 
form in 864, see SAMUEL, BOOKS OF) an embassy 
was sent by David to condole with Hannn king 
of Ammon on the death of his father Nahash. 
The envoys, however, were grossly insulted by the 
Ammonite king and his servants, who, in view of 
the growing power of the Israelite monarch, were 
inclined, perhaps not unnaturally, to suspect the 
motives of his embassy. This treatment of the 
envoys could have but one result, and the Ammon- 
ites therefore at once surnmoned to their aid those 
southern tribes of the Arameans who were their 
more immediate neighbours on the east of Jordan. 
Meantime the Israclite army, under the command 
of Joab, had lost no time in invading the country 
of the Ammonites. ‘Their intention, doubtless, 
was to lay siege to Rabbah itself; for though he 
was aware (28 107) of the alliance between the 
Ammonites and Arameans, Joab does not appear 
to have realized either the strength or the position 
of the Aramivan force that was opposed to him, 
until he had actually come within striking distance 
of the Ammonite capital (vv.®°). The Aramaans, 
however, as we learn from the Chronicler (1 Ch 
19’), had penetrated as far south as Medeba, and 
now threatened to cut off his retreat across the 
Jordan. Thus hemmed in ‘before and behind,’ 
Joab perceived that his only hope of safety lay 
in assuming the offensive. e therefore divided 
his army into two, and, having entrusted Abishai 
with the task of holding the Ammonites in check, 
himself led ‘all the picked men of Israel’ in an 
attack on the more powerful Arameans. The 
combined movement was completely successful : 
the Arammans fled discomfited, and their example 
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was soon followed by the Ammonites, who took 
refuge in Rabbah. Joab, however, did not follow 
up his advantage, but retired with the army to 
Jerusulem. In the following year David took 
the field in person against the Arameans, who 
had reassembled under Shobach, captain of the 
host of Hadadezer, at Helam (probably not far 
from Damascus), and defeated them with great 
slaughter (vv.!5!9), ‘he way was now clear for 
the renewal of the war with the Ainmonites, and 
Joab, with the whole army and the ark (117), was 
despatched across the Jordan to ravage the land 
of the Ammonites, and to lay siege to Rabbah 
(11'), If, as the biblical narrative seems to imply, 
both the sons of Bathsheba were born during this 
period, the siege of Rabbah must have lasted 
nearly two years. ‘The aim of the hesiegers was 
doubtless to sturve out the city, rather than to 
take it by storm (11°71): the actual fighting was 
PeCuaDy confined to the occasions on which the 
eleaguered garrison attempted a sortie. It was 
by exposing Uriah the Hlittite to one of these 
sallies that Joab was able to cflect David’s plan 
for getting rid of the former (vv.25!’), 

The fate of the cily was finally sealed by the 
conve of the spring of water from which the 
inhabitants derived their water supply (1277 reading 
ond vy ‘spring of waters’ for od vy ‘eity of 
waters,’ so Klostermann; but sce Cheyne (apos, 
Limes, vol. ix. p. 143 f.], who would read here 
and im the preceding verse o3%9 vy ‘the city of 
Mileom’): only in this way can we harmonize 
Joab’s message (v.42) with the phrase ‘the royal 
city’? (apoer vy) in v.28 By the latter phrase is 
probably meant the reyal castle or citadel, situ- 
uted at the apex of the lofty triangular plateau, 
which seems to have formed the site of the ancient 
Rabbah. ‘The two sides are bounded by wadies 
which diverge from the apex, where they are 
divided by a low neck of land, and thence separ- 
ating, fall into the valley of the Jabbok, which 
forms the base of the triangle’? (Oliphant, 7e 
Land of Gilead, p, 259f.). ‘The precipitous ehar- 
acter of the widis—on the one side there is a drop 
of 300 ft., on the other of 400 ft.—precluded any 
access to the streams below, save at the 2 artilicial) 
depression which separated the citadel from the 
rest of the city. Hence the capture of the latter 
virtually placed the city at the merey of Joab, 
and assured jim of its speedy downfall.* He 
thereupon despatched messengers to David, bid- 
ding him collect the rest of his forees, and super- 
intend the final assault of the city, ‘lest,’ he 
adds, ‘I take the city, and my name be called 
upon it’-—-in token, namely, of its conquest by him, 
(See, further, on this passage, vol. 1. p. 344"). 
David at once responded to Joab’s appeal, and 
shortly after his arrival the city was taken, to- 
gether with much spoil, including the crown of 
Milcom (LXX), the god of the Ammonites. (For 
a full discussion of the treatment of the inhabit- 
ants of Rabbah by David, see Driver, Notes on 
Samuel, pp. 226-229), 

From the few scattered notices of Rabbah in 
the writines of the prophets from the 8th cent. 
onwards, we gather that the city once more re- 
verted to the possession of the Ammonites. Thus 
Amos, in his denunciation of Ammon (1), pro- 
yhesies the destruction of the wall and palaces of 
tabbah, while similar language is used by Jere- 
miah (49? 8) shortly before the siege of Jerusalem, 
and by Ezekiel (255). It is noticeable that the 


* The reading of the Hebrew text ‘city of waters’ is usually 
explained as referring to the lower town. But (1) the phrase 
itself is an unlikely one to he applied to a t of the city, 
(2) there is no reference elsewhere to a division of the city 
and (3) the explanation seems due to the present condition o 
she ruins of “Amman, which date, at earliest, from Roman 
times. 
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latter regards Rabbah as no less important politi- 
cally than Jerusalem itself (21° [Heb.°*)). 

In the 3rd cent. B.c. Rabbah was still a place 
of considerable importance. After its capture by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus (B.c. 285-247) it was called 
Philadelphia, and the surrounding district Phila- 
delphene or Arabia Philadelphensis (Ritter, Dze 
Krdikunde, xv. pt. 1. p. 1154f.). According to 
Polybius (v. 71), the city underwent a severe and 
protracted siege under Antiochus the Great, who 
succeeded in capturing it only throngh the agency 
of a captive. The latter revealed the existence of 
the subterranean passage by which the garrison 
of the citadel obtained their water supply: the 
passave was accordingly blocked up, and the gar- 
rison forced to aeeetles The same authority 
makes use of the old name Rabbatamana (PapBa- 
tduava), While Stephen of Byzantium states that 
it was formerly called Amana, and afterwards 
Astarte. Josephus describes it as the most easterly 
border-town of Perma (2.7 m1. iii. 3), and Strabo 
especially notes it as one of the localities inhabited 
by amixed population. It formed one of the cities 
of the Decapolis, and in the middle of the 4th 
cent. Ammianus Marcellinus classes it with Bostra 
and Geresa as one of the fortified preat cities 
of Cuwle-Syria (Ritter, de). Philadelphia, later, 
beeaine the seat of a Christian bishop, forming 
one of the nineteen sees of ‘Palestina tertia’ 
(Reland, Pad, 228). Of the Arabie geographers, 
Mukeaddasi (A.p. O85) deseribes ‘Amuinin as the 
capital of the Belki district, lying on the border 
of the desert. He mentions the castle of Goliath 
as situated on the hill overhanging the city, and 
containing the tomb of Uriah, over which is built 
a mosque. Yakot (iii, 719), in A.D. 1225, men- 
tions it as the city of the emperor DakiyAnts 
(Decius): he further relates the Moslem legend, 
according to whieh‘ Amuinin, the founder of the city, 
was the son of Lot's brother (“(Ammian= ‘fhe who is 
of the unele’)  Abulfeda (A.D, 1321) also assievns 
the founding of the city to Lot (Guy le Strange, 
Pal, under the Moslems, p. 391 f.). Coins of the 
ety exist with the head of Marcus Aurelius (A.D. 
161-180) and the legend ‘VPhiladelphia of Hereules 
of Cale-Syria’; but, save for a few rude stone 
monuments, nothing remains in the way of archi- 
tecture ‘which can be referred with any certitude 
to a pre-Roiman period’ (see Survey of E. Pal. pp. 
19-64, where a full deseription is given of the 

resent site; see also Daedeker® pp. 170-172; 

Terrill, ast of Jordan, p. 398 £.). 

2. (Jos 15” a2; B Nwinfd, A’ApeB8d3 Arcbha). 
A city of Judah, apparently near Kiriath-jearim. 

J. lf. SreNNING, 

RABBI, RABBONI.—From 39, primarily ‘master’ 
in contrast with slave (Aboth 1.3; Sukka ii. 9; 
ef al.), was formed, by the addition of the pro- 
nominal sxuthix, ‘32 (Passl, ‘Papsel WH), ‘my 
master,’ the use of which as a title of respect by 
which teachers were addressed oceurs first. within 
the last century before the destruetion of Jeru- 


aulem. The Mishna contains several instances of 
this mode of address (Nedarim ix. 5; Rosh 
hashana i. 9; Berachoth ii. 5, 7; et al.) Ina 


sintilar way was formed Rabboni (Pagsorl Mk 10°, 
‘PafBourl Jn 20"%, ‘Pasfovvel WH) from q39 or p27 
(used of God in Taantth iii. 8), an Aramaic form 
of the title used almost exclusively to designate the 
eae of the Sanhedrin, if a descendant of 

lillel, from the time of Gamaticl § (Abo0th i. 17). 
In later times the title of Rabbi appears to have 
been conferred officially upon such as were anthor- 
ized in Palestine to decide ritual or legal questions 
(Baba mezia S6a: Sanhedrin 136), the corre- 
a OUR Babylonian title being Rab or Mar; but 
there is no evidence of its use in this sense before 


or in the time of Christ. Its suffix, however, 
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quickly lost its specific force by a process of which 
parallels are afforded in several languages ; and in 
the NT the word occurs simply as & courteous title 
of address. Jabboni is even more respectful ; and 
in the two passages where it is used of Christ 
(Mk 10° and Jn 20'%) the pronominal force may not 
have entirely disappeared. Neither word occurs 
in classical use, in the LXX or other Gr. version of 
the OT, orin the Apocrypha. Inthe NT the shorter 
title is applied to Christ in Mt 26%, Mk 9° 11?! 
144) Jn 15: 49 32 48! 625-92 118; to John Baptist in 
Jn 3%; whilst in Mt 2378 Christ forbids His 
disciples to covet or use it. In Jn 1% a parenthesis 
states its equivalence in meaning with dcddeKanre, 
which is in turn cited in Jn 20!" as a synonym of 
Rabboni. Vm implicitly supports this explana. 
tion in Mt 23%, where, however, the text reads 
Kadnyntys, a word whose primary meaning of 
‘guide’ naturally suggests that of ‘teacher.’ See, 
for further details and for literature, Sehiirer, 7/77? 
11.3. 3151F., and ef. Dalman, HWorte Jesu, 267, 272 ff 
R. W. Moss. 
RABBITH (mat7 with art.; B AcSepar, A Paf- 
8w0).—A town of [ssachar (Jos 19°"), probably the 
modern Jidba, on the south part of the range of 
Gilbon. See SIVP vol. it. sheet ix. : Miihblaw in 
Riehiw’s JJIVB 1252; Guerin, Samarie, i. 336; 
juhl, GAP 204, C. R. ConDER. 
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RAB-MAG (22-22; B'PaBapdd, x* ‘Pa'udr, aee™ 
Raudr, A ‘PaBayde, Q ‘PaBaudy [in Jer 39 (46)!8 
QQ *PoBondy]; Vulg. déehbmagq). —'The title (ns is 
now generally admitted) of a Babylonian official, 
apparently Nergal-sharezer, who was present at 
the taking of Jerusalem by Neluclalnenvar in 
the lith year of Zedekiah king of Judah, tovether 
with all the rest of the princes (Jer 39{(ir. 46] %) 
and all the chief oflieers (v.18) of the king of 
Babylon. Whether the Nergal-sharezer who is 
here mentioned, and who apparently bears the 
title, be the Neriglissar of the Greeks, who came 
to the throne of Babylon in the year B.c. 560 (16 
rears later), is uncertain, but not by any means 
hnprobable. ‘The aon of the title Rab- 
mag is a matter of considerable uncertainty. 
Gesenius explains 2) as magian, ‘the name of 
the priests and wise men among the Medes, 
Persians, and Babylonians’ [the inclusion of the 
Babylonians was pardonable before the inserip- 
tions were made ont]. G. Rawlinson and others 
have compared the title Rab-mag with the Baby- 
Joman Luba émga, or, more correctly, uh 
émqus; ut this, apart from its improbability im 
consequence of the difference of form, cannot be 
the original of the term, as it is nota title in the 
tine sense of the word—it simply means ‘the deeply- 
wise prince.’ Another etymology for the second 
clement is that of Fried, Delitzsch (cf. also Siey- 
fried-Stade and Oxf. Heb. Iex.), who snugvests that 
it is the same as the Assyr. mahhi, ‘soothsayer’ ; 
but the objections to this are the differing double 
consonant, and the absence of the compound rad- 
mahhd. ‘The most probable of the proposed origi- 
nals appears to the present writer and others to 
he the title rab-maqgi (see Pinches in 8. A. Smith’s 
Neilschriftterte Asurbanipals, Heft ii. 1887, p. 67, 
note tol. 89; Saycee, JICM p. 456; Winekler, Orient, 
Litteratur:tg., 1898, p. 40). This word occurs in 
the text translated by Pinches (IX 824, edge, 9) in 
the acensative (muga), and also in the oracles to 
Esarhaddon (IVAZ 61. 1. 26a) in the phrase atta 
ina libbi mgt, ‘thou (art) in the midst of the 
princes (?),’ the two lines which follow being ‘I (the 
roddess star) in the midst of my flock (?) advance 
(and) rest.’ A nasalized form, 7ab mungi, also occurs. 

T. G. PINCHES. 


See RABBIT. 


RAB-SARIS 


RAB-SARIS (o 79721; B ‘Padels, A ‘PaBoapels, in 
2K 1817; BA NaBovoapels, N* NaBouceels, w'Q Na- 
Povoapis, QS ‘PaBcapls, in Jer 39 [46])* 3; Vulg. 
Liabsaris, Labsares).—This, like RAB-MAG, is now 
generally and rightly held to be a title, and not a 
name (see RV). 1. An Assyrian officer who went 
with the Tartan and the Rab-shakeh, whilst Senna- 
sherib was at Lachish, to demand on behalf of his 
royal master the surrender of Jerusalem, which was 
at the time besieged by the Assyrian forces (2 K 18"), 
2, A Babylonian named Sarsechim (?; see art. 
NERGAL-SHAREZER), Who, with ‘all the princes’ 
of Nebuchadnezzar, was present at the takin 
of Jerusalem by that king in the Ilth year of 
Zedekiah king of Judah (Jer 398). 3. A Babylonian 
named Nebushazban, who, after the taking of the 
city, gave authority, with other of the princes 
of Babylon who are mentioned, for the release 
and return of Jeremiah, thus enabling him to 
be taken home and to dwell with his own people 
(Jer 39'3), 

The usual biblical explanation of the word is 
‘chief of the eunuchs,’ or, perhaps with greater 
probability, ‘chief eunuch,’ an explanation that 
avrees with the information yielded by the other 
Semitic languages, Arabic and Aramaic having 
practically the same word with this meaning, in 
also verbs derived therefrom. The word 049, with 
its plural oon, is of frequent occurrence in the 
Hebrew, and not only means ‘a eunuch,’ but also 
‘courtier’ in general, ‘chamberlain.’ In 2 K 25! 
it indicates an oflicer who commanded a division 
of the army, and PoTirHAR, who was certainly a 
married man, is called the 0719 of Pharaoh in Gn 
39°. The Assyro- Babylonian inscriptions, how- 
ever, do not furnish us with any word that contains 
this idea. A ornoas, Rabsaris, named Nabt-sarra- 
ugur, ¢ponyin for the year B.C. 683, is named on 
the tablet 81-2-4. 147 (Berger, Comptes rendus de 
VAcad. des Inscr. e¢ Belles Lettres, 1886, p. 201; 
C/S tom. i. fase. 1, pp. 43, 44), but this title is not 
rendered in the Assyrian text which accompanies 
the Aramaic inscription, Winckler (in Unéers, z. 
altor, Gesch, 1889, Exkurs v. p. 138) gave the ex- 
planation that this word was simply a transcrip- 
tion of the Assyro-Babylonian radid-sa-rési, a sug. 
gestion that was afterwards confirmed by the 
discovery of the title in question on the British 
Museum tablet 82-7-14, 3570, written rubil-ga-ri-e- 
Su (read -résu); ef. Academy, June 25, 1892. This 
expression means ‘chicf of the heads’ or principal 
men,* and being au ureney: not a usual title, we 
may perhaps conclude that 1t was not often given, 
and may have been one of great honour. Of its 
age nothing ean be said,—the earliest date known 
is B.C. 683,—and how long it had been in use 
before then cannot even be guessed. As to the 
etymology, that is very simple. The first com- 
ponent pure is the common Assyro-Babylonian 
word rabid, meaning, in compounds, ‘ chiet,’ equi- 
valent to the Heb. 3. The second word is the 
particle ga, meaning ‘of,’ and the third is réfu 
‘head’ (the Heb. wh), seemingly one of the 
numerous short words of masculine form which were 
the same in the plural as in the singular. Whether 
the Heb. ono is derived from sa-résu, without the 
rab, and obtained the meaning of ‘eunuch?’ from 
the circumstance that many of those who bore the 
title Rab-saris had authority over the eunuchs, 
or whether the Hebrews assimilated this Assyro- 
Babylonian title to a word already well known in 
their lanzuage, and common Semitic property, is 
unknown; but the former would seem to be the 
more probable. In any case the word as used in 
2 Kk 18! and Jer 39* 8 must be held to represent the 


* Cf. Dn 18, where the ‘ master of his eunuchs (99°39, LXX 
and Theod. &pxsuveixec) eeems to have had charge of ‘the seed 
royal and the nobles.’ 
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Assyro-Babylonian rabi-sa-résu, whatever opinion 
be held with regard to the other passages whiere it 
occurs. It is noteworthy that the sibilants are 


in both cases 0, for which the Assyro-Babylonian 
has 4, affording another proof that the sound tran- 
scribed by the latter was often not sh, but simply 
8, in later times, in Assyria and Babylonia. 
T. G. PINCHES, 

RAB-SHAKEH (npyian; ‘Paydxns, ‘PaSodnns ; Rab- 
saces).— The title of the officer sent by Sennacherib 
with the Tartan and the Rab-saris to demand the 
surrender of Jerusalem, at that time besieged b 
the Assyrian forces (2 K 1817-29. 20-38.37 194.8 Tg 
36% & U-ls. 24 374.8), He came, with a great army, 
accompanied by the other dignitaries who are men- 
tioned, from Lachish, and ‘called to the king.’ In 
response to the summons, the officials of Hezekiah’s 
court ees and the Rab-shakech pronounced to 
them a long and insolent message to their royal 
master, increasing the violence of his tone when 
requested to speak in Aramaic, and not in Hebrew 
‘in the ears of all the people that are on the wall,’ 
From this it will be seen that this oflicial was one of 
some attainments, as, besides his native Assyrian, 
he must have known Hebrew very well; and the 
remonstrance of the Jewish representatives of the 
king who were parleying sacha implies that he 
knew Aramaic also, probably because it was the 
language of a large section of the Assyrian people, 
and therefore, in a sense, a second mother-tongue 
tohim. The first opinion of scholars concerning 
the title Rab-shakeh was that it meant ‘chief of 
the cupbenrers’;* but there must have been con- 
siderable doubt as to the correctness of this render- 
ing, as such an official would hardly have heen 
sent on an errand of this kind. When, therefore, 
the cuneiform inscriptions began to be more 
thoroughly studied, the suggestion was made that 
the Rab-shakeh of the passages quoted was the 
same as the rab-sahi of the texts. ‘This word is a 
compound, consisting of rab, const. case of rahi, 
‘chief,’ =the Heb. 32, and sahi, plural of saku, 
froin the Akkad. saga, ‘head,’ the whole meaning 
‘chief of the heads,’ or ‘captains’ (ef. RAB-SARIS}. 
The list of names of officials printed in WAT ii. 
pl. 31, No. 2, mentions the rab-sake between the 
rab-§umgar or rab-segar (‘chief of the supply 2’) 
and the sake or r'sé, Sofllicers’? or ‘captains,’ In 
the time of lair ee the Sut-saki who was 
sent to Tyre as rab-scki received tribute from 
Métenna of that city, from which it may be con- 
cluded that the Rab-shakeh or Kab-saki was a 
military officer of high rank, regarded as possess- 
ing some ability as a diplomat. The ab-Azgir, 
‘chic of a force,’ also often bore this title (tablet 
K. 1359, col. i. 36, ii. 7, 10, iil. 1, iv. 11). See 
Schrader, AAT? 319, 320 [COZ il. 3, 4]; Sayce, 
HCM 441, 442. T. G. PINCHES. 


RACA occurs Mt 5” only, and in its Greek form 
is variously spelt—faxd (WH, with cod. 3B), paxd 
(Tisch. with codd. x*D). It is the Aramaic, x7, 
a form of j7 ‘empty’ (Heb. pv), the first a 
in the Greek being due to a Galilean change. 
The x in Tischendorf’s spelling is, like the first x 
in "AxeAdapdy (Ac 1%, codd. gA), due to the axsi- 
milation jin the pronunciation of Jvoph to the 
aspirated Kaph (Dalman, Granm. des Jid.-Pal, 
Aramiiisch, pp. 66, 138, 304). Raca appears to be 
a word of contempt, ‘empty,’ so ‘worthless,’ in- 
tellectually rather than morally, like the worthless 
(pn), empty - headed fellows whom Abimelech at 
Sheehem hired to be his followers, Jg 9*; like the 
xevos, Ja 2%, the empty-head, who boasts of a 
faith which is intellectual only; or like the 
‘ignorant,’ called by the Rabbis x72, because, for 


* See Gesenius (Tregelles’ tr.), ¢.v. Luther's translation is 
generally, in accordance with this, Hrzechenke. 
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example, they could not conceive how God could 
build the gates of Jerusalem of gems 30 cubits 
high and 30 cubits broad (Edersheim, Life and 
Times of Jesus, i. 538). Obviously, as rebuked by 
Christ, it is an advance upon mere angry feeling 
(dpycfducvos), in proportion as utterance 1s less self- 
controlled than silence ; and, on the other hand, it 
does not betray so complete a loss of self-control 
as the word of climax, the more positive pwpé, 
‘fool, t.e. podless, puood-despising fool, moral 
reprobate.* 

But the precise force of Jdaea, as compared with 
that of repressed anger and of ‘fool,’ cannot be 
estimated apart from the gradations of court or 
penalty from which Christ draws His analogical 
illustrations; and these gradations are too readily 
taken for granted as historical and intelligible, 
even by some of the foremost commentators in 
England and in Germany. It is quite commonly 
assumed (1) that Christ uses «plocs for the local or 
provincial court in «a Jewish town or village; (2) 
that such a court could try cases of murder ; (3) 
that it could punish the murderer, but only with 
the sword ; (4) that the Sanhedrin (curédpiov) alone 
could inflict ‘the more painful and degrading pun- 
ishment of stoning’; (5) that yéevva rod mupds was 
the valley of Hinnom, and that in it the corpses of 
eriminals were burned, the most degrading and 
most abhorred punishment of all. But, asa matter 
of fact, there is, outside this passage itself, no 
trustworthy evidence for any of these assump- 
tions (see, for instance, GEIENNA, vol, it p. 119°). 
It is true that the ‘Talmud may be quoted for the 
second assumption (ef. Sanhedrin i. 4, as referred 
to in Sehiirer, 2/7 P U. i. 151); Int this evidence is 
shaken, first, by the extreme improbability of the 
statement in the light of the fact that no exceution 
was permitted, even to the Sanhedrin, except 
by consent of the Procurator (cf. Jn 18%); > and 
secondly, by Che important qualification that the 
Talmud is often purely academic, speaking of 
things that ought to be as though they were. The 
Tahnudi¢ passage Just cited was not written down 
till the 2nd cent. A.D., and represents what, in 
the opinion of the Rabbis, Sate to be the pro- 
cedure, and what would be in an ideal Judah under 
Rabbinical rule. The same statement is made by 
Maimonides 1000 years later, when it could not 
be historically true.f Accordingly, it appears im- 
possible to estimate, with any contidence, the exact 
relations of ‘the judgment,’ ‘the council,’ ‘the 
pehenna of fire,’ in our Lord’s picture, and there- 
fore, so far, the exact relations of the three stages 
of anger. ‘Two salient points, however, emeree 
like headlands out of the mist. (1) Christ hands 
over all anger, even silent auger, to be tried as a 
murderous act, to be tried (it should be added) on 
its morits (cf. €voyos rn xploe), and not ipso facto 
and at once condemned. (2) Christ is no verbal 
Pharisee, ‘That it is not the utterance of a word, 
Imt the abies of the utterance, that is repreliended, 
is plain from the fact that He can use dvdnra, a 
word, like St. James’s xevé, practically identical 
with Raca, when rebuking the spiritual dulness of 
two of His immediate followers (Lk 24°), 

J. MASSIF, 

RACAL.—Amongst those to whom David is said 
(1 S 30) to have sent a share of the spoil after his 
return to Ziklag, aro mentioned ‘they that were 
Sora’; but probably the last word ought to be 
corrected, after the LXX (dv Kapuidy), to S723, ‘in 

* It secina better to take this word aga the voc. of uae, one 
of the LXX translations of nabal, ‘fool’ (ef. the practical 
atheist of Is 326), than as a transliteration of the ptep. 773 
‘murmuring,’ ‘refractory,’ Nu 2010 (LXX erudss), there being 
no evidence that the latter was a common Heb. word of 
opprobrium. (Sve Foot). 

t On this particular point the present writer fs indebted toa 
private letter from Dr. Neubauer. 
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Carmel’ (of Judah, Jos 15°, 18 257). So Well- 
hausen, Driver, Budde, Lohr, U. P. Sinith, eé ad. 


RACE.—See GAMES in vol. ii. p. 108. 


RACHEL, once (Jer 315 AV) Rahel* (5nq ‘a 
ewe,’ Gn 31°38 al. s ‘Paxnr; Rachel).---The younger 
daughter of Laban, whom Jacob, arriving at Haran 
(Gn 29%8), meets, as she comes to water her father’s 
sheep (v.2"), at a well in the open country (v.’). 
Impressed by her beauty, and deeply in love with 
her (20!) Jacob avrees to serve Laban for seven 
years, if he may then have her for his wife; but 
Laban, at the end of the stipulated time, fraudu- 
lently substitutes his elder daughter, Leah, and 
only consents to give him Rachel as well upon his 
avreeing to serve him seven years more (2922), 
Leah, though less loved by her husband than 
Rachel, is blessed with four children; this arouses 
in her younger sister feelings of discontent and 
envy, and petulantly reproaching Jacob she bids 
him take her handmaid, Bilhah, as a conenbine (ef. 
16°), that she may be ‘built up’—i.e, (16?) obtain 
a family—from her (30!-4), wo sons, Dan and 
Naphtali, are born accordingly to Bilhah: the ex- 
planations given of their names (80% %) are meant 
to indicate Rachel’s recognition that God had now, 
at least in a measure, vranted her her due, and 
that she had won, after her long ‘wrestlings’ with 
her sister, His favour and blessing. ‘The strugvle 
of these two women for their husband gives us a 
stranve picture of manners and morals, but must 
not be judged by our standard’ (Payne Smith): at 
the same time, so far as the temper and attitude of 
Rachel are concerned, it is only fair to remember 
that Leah was not the wife of Jacob’s choice, but 
had been forced by fraud into what was really 
Rachel’s own rightful place in his house. Rachel's 
anxiety to have a son of her own is, however, 
evinced before long in her eagerness to obtain some 
of (he youthful Renben’s mandrakes, or love-apples 
(3086), At last, the long-delayed hopes are accom- 
plished, and Joseph is born (3077"*4), 

Six years later (317), when Jacob meditates 
quitting the service of Laban (313), both wives 
cndorse cordially his reasons for doing so (GLU 14-18), 
and accompany him, Rachel, at onee unserupu- 
lous and superstitions, steals her father’s teraphim 
(319), hoping, no doubt, that they would bring her 
and her husband prosperity ; 31° describes the 
ready wit by which she conceals the theft from her 
indignant father. HKachel is next mentioned on 
the occasion of Jacob’s meeting with his brother 
sau (33%), when the superior affection which he 
still felt for her is shown by the position assigned 
to her and Joseph (33627), Her death, shortly 
ufterwards, at the time of Benjamin’s birth, soon 
ufter Jacob left Bethel, is recorded in 3518" (ef, 
487), She and her sister Leah are alluded to in 
Ru 4" as foundresses of the house of Israel, and 
types of wedded happiness and prosperity. Like 
Rebekah (Gn 24), Kachel at first (Gn 29) produces 
a favourable impression upon the reader: she is 
uttractive, not only in person, but also evidently 
in manner and address; she stirs Jacob’s decpest 
allections; theirlong and patient waiting, followed 
by a cruel disappointment, enlists our sympathies ; 
but the sequel shows that, like her aunt, she is not 
exempt from the family failings of acquisitiveness 
and duplicity. 


The Isr. tribes are grouped around Leah and Rachel; 80 it 
is evident that they both possess a Grihal as well as a personal 
bisnificance. For speculations as to what historical facts may, 
from this point of view, be supposed to be represented by them 
—¢.g. the growth of ‘Israel‘ out of elements more or less 


_” As regularly in the ‘Great Bible’ (1539-41) and the Geneva 
Verson (1460) ; Coverdale (1535) and the ‘ Bishops’ Bible‘ (1568), 
however, have regularly ‘ Rachel.’ . 
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originally distinct—see Ewald, Hist. i. 871-6; Stade, GVZ I. 
145 ff. ; Wellh, ZZist, 432 ; Guthe, GV2 (1899), pp. 5 f., 40-42; and 
ef. BENJAMIN, Vol. i. p. 2725, Jacoy, vol. ii, p. Guy f. 


Rachel’s graye.—In Gn 35 it is said that 
Rachel died when there was yet ‘a distance (?) of 
land’ (2x7 1732) to go to Ephrath; and in v.™ (ef, 
487) Jacob ig said to have buried her ‘ in the way 
to Ephrath (that is Beth-lehem),’ and (v.*°) to 
have ‘set up a pillar’ (mazgébah)—t.e. here, as 
often in Phorn. (CIS 1. i. 44, 46, 57, etc.), a sepul- 
chral monument—‘ upon her grave: that is the 
pillar of Rachel's grave unto thisday.’ The locality 
must consequently have been well known when 
the narrative (EK) was written; and, in fact, it is 
mentioned as a well-known spot in 1S 10?, and also 
alluded to in Jer 318 (where the prophet poetically 
imagines Rachel, the mother of Joseph and Ben- 
jamin, as weeping over the captivity of the last 
remnmants of her nation, as on their way to exile 
they passed near her tomb; ef. 40!).* The spot 
which, from at least the 4th cent.,t has been 
shown traditionally as the site of Rachel’s crave, is 
about four miles S. of Jerusalem and one mile N, 
of Beth-lehem ; here there is now the Audbbet Rakeél 
or ‘dome of Rachel,’ a stone structure, of com- 

aratively modern date, exactly hke an ordinary 
Aaalein ‘wely,’ or tomb of a holy person, about 
23 ft. square, surmounted by a dome, and contain- 
ing an apparently modern renege ; on the E, 
an oblong chamber and court have been reccntly 
added.t 

A serious difficulty, however, arises in this con- 
nexion. In1S 10? Rachel’s tomb is described quite 
clearly as being on the ‘ border of Benjamin,’ t.e., 
obviously, the N. border between Benjamin and 
Ephraim, not far from § Bethe (v.°), which was 10 
miles N. of Jerusalem; and a site in the same 
neighbourhood is strongly favoured by Jer 31’, 
where Rachel is represented as weeping at (or 
near) Ramah, 5 miles N. of Jerusalem.{| The 
distance which pox? 133 was understood to express 
is uncertain ; but it can hardly (cf. 2 K 5'*) have 
been as much as 15 or 16 miles. We seem, there- 
fore, reduced to one of two conclusions: either 
(Knob., Graf, Stade, Z.A W, PSU 5-8; Riehm, 
TIIWB2, 1281 f.; Wolzinger, al.) Ephrath, though 
elsewhere identified with Beth-lehem (Ru I? 4", 
Mic 52), is here the name of a place near Ramah (in 
which case the words ‘that is Beth-lehem?’ in 35! 487 
will be an incorrect gloss); or (Noéld., Del., Dillm.) 
there were two different traditions ag to the site of 
Rachel’s grave—one tradition (1 S 10%, Jer 31") 
placing it near Ramah, the other (Gn 35! 487) 
placing it near Beth-lehem. As Rachel has other- 
wise no connexion with Judah, while she is con- 
nected closely with pee and Benjamin, the 
former alternative is perhaps the more probable 
(Bull, Geogr. 159, dves not decide between them). 

S. KR. DRIVER. 

RADDAI (‘12; B Zaddal, B®” ZaBdal, A ‘Paddal).— 

The fifth son of Jesse, 1 Ch 2%, 


RAG, RAGGED.—The words properly translated 
‘rag’ are (1) oy, pieces torn off, from yi) to 
rend, which is tré ‘rags’ in Pr 237, but in 1K 


* Mt 217f- is, of course, an application, not an interpretation, 
of the prophecy. 

+ See tho Itinerary of the Bordeaux Pilgrim, A.p. 333 (in the 
series of the Pal. Pilyrims’ Text Soc. i. 26 f.), and the Pil- 

rimage of Paula (ib. p. 6, at the end of the vol.) in Jerome's 

tp, a@ Eustuchium (ed. Bened. iv. 2, 674; ed. Vallarsl, i. 
602). 

t See, further, Robinson, BRP |, 218, iii. 273; Biid.2 129 f.; 
PEF Mom, \il. 129. (with a view). 

§ The terms of 1 S 1025 hardly enable us to fix Its site more 
specifically : see an attempt by Schick, 7D PV iv. (1881) p, 248f, 
(= PE FSt, 1888, p. 111); abandoned PEFSt, 1898, ». 19. 

It may be worth observing that, though Jos 18 3(P) makes 
the N. border of Benjamin pass close to the 8. of Bethel, 1 K 1517 
seems to imply that the 8, border of the N. kingdom was at 
Ramah ; see also Jy 45, 
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11-312 K 2! simply ‘pieces,’ being preceded by 
the verb; (2) ono, worn-ont clothes, from [nbs] to 
wear out, tr? ‘rotten rags’ in Jer 3s!) the only 
lace where it occurs; (3) paxos, tr’ Srae ’? in Ad, 
fret 14°65) In Is 64% * All our righteousnesses are as 
filthy rags’ (oy 7337), the word tré ‘rags’ (132) is 
simply ‘clothing,’ ‘a garment’ (‘from the tilth 
clothing of the leper to the holy robes of the lh 
priest’—Oxrf. Heb. Ler.); RV ‘as a polluted gur- 
ment.’ The specific allusion here is to a vestis 
menstruis polluta ; cf, Ts 30°%. 

The root meaning of the Eng. word ‘rag’ is 
neither ‘torn’ nor ‘worn, but rough, shaggy 
(Swed. ragg or rugg, rough hair), whence the adj. 
ragged was used as we now use frugeed’ in the 
sense of Javed, applied to rocks, ete. So in AV 
Is 22) “the tops i the rageed rocks’; and Sir 
32 beading “Of a ragged and a smooth way.’ Cf. 
Shaks, Liweh. LJ. Vv. v. 21— 


‘Tlow these vain weak nails 
May tear a pussape through the flinty ribs 
Of this hard world, my ragged prison walls, 


And Milton, J) Allegro, 9-— 


‘There, under ebon shades and low-browed rocks, 
As ragyed as thy locks,’ 


RAGAU.—See following article. 


J. ILASTINGS, 


RAGES (Pdyo: [8 in ‘To 9* 5'Pdyac] r}s Myélas).— 
Now Jtae near Teberan, The city, whose ruins 
occupy aspace about 4500 yards long by 3500 broad, 
vave its naine to Media Ravinna, and commanded 
the approach to the Caspian Gates. The size und 
thickness of its walls, and the number of towers 
with which they are flanked, must have made it 
one of the strongest fortresses of the Persian em- 
pee According to the Vendidad it was colonized 

the advancing Aryans after they had left 
Hyrecania and before they reached MKhorassan, 
and it was there that they were mingled with two 
other races and so first came into contact with 
heretics. An old tradition asserted that Zoroaster 
was born there (see de Harlez, Introduction a 
Vétude de lAvestea, Paris, 1882). In the Behistun 
Inscription Darius calls it Ragft in Media, and 
states that the Median pretender Frawartish or 
Phraortes fled to it after his defeat; he was, 
however, captured, and after being tortured was 
sent to Ecbatana to be impaled, Ata later date 
Alexander passed through it in pursuit of Darius 
Codomannus, eleven days after leaving Ecbatana. 
[t was rebuilt or enlarged by Scleucus 1, who gave 
it the name of Europus (Strabo, XL. xiii. 6), which 
was supplanted by that of Arsncian after the 
Parthian conquest. In the age of Isidorus (§ 7) it 
was still ‘the greatest city in Media.’ In Strabo 
and Arrian the name appears as tage; Ptolemy 
(vi. 5) makes it Jtagaa., 

Rages is often mentioned in the Bk. of Tobit. 
Tobit Icft there ten talents of silver (1'4 4'), and 
Tobias, accompanied by the angel Raphael, started 
for Rages in quest of this deposit, which was 
finally recovered by the angel (5° 6% }2 99), Accord- 
ing to Jth 1°95 Ragau (‘Payad, evidently another 
form of Hages) was the scene of the decisive battle 
in which Nebuchadnezzar ‘king of the Assyrians’ 
defeated and slew Arphaxad the Median prince. 
It is possible that in the story of Arphaxad we 
have a distorted reminiscence of the overthrow 
and capture of Frawartish. A. H. SAYCE. 


RAGUEL.—1. The AV form (LXX ‘Payovy\), in 
Nu 10, of REUEL. See Hopan and JETHRO, 2. 
The father of Sarah, the wife of Tobias, To 3717 18 
1443, The name, which is the sume as the Heb. 
Reuel, occurs as that of an angel in Enoch xx. 4. 


RAHAB (353, ‘Pad8).—The heroine of the ad. 
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venture of the spies sent by Joshua to ascertain 
the strength of Jericho and the feeling of the 
people there. The story of her reception of the 
two young men, and the clever devices by which 
she hides them, contrives their escape, and baftles 
the pursuit ordered by the king of Jericho, is told 
in Jos 2, assigned by critics to JE (vv. D?), and 
exhibiting all the ease and grace of that narrative, 
all its power of delineating life and character. <A 
few lively touches bring the whole scene vividly 
before us, and suggest much that is not told in 
detail, We see the house on the wall, probably 
near the pate of the city, and convenicnt for resort, 
certainly convenient for escape. On the roof are 
drying stalks of flax, an indication of the inmate’s 
busy toil, possibly of a particular trade. Here 
she dwells alone, but she has a father and mother, 
and brothers and sisters residing in the town. 
She is a harlot, for the word jy applied to her 
(LAX wrépyvn; Vuly. meretriz) refuses to be softencd 
down to ‘innkeeper’ (Josephus, Chrys., Chald. 
VS), but she may have combined with this unhappy 
ealling the more honourable occupation of weaving 
and dycing. She had evidently been brought into 
communication with the outside world, and had 
heard of events going on beyond the Jordan, which 
had caused the terror of Israel to fall upon the 
inhabilunts of Canaan. She was convinced that 
the God of the Hebrews would open a way for Ifis 
people into Jericho. In this belief she obtained a 
pronise from the spies of protection for herself 
and family in return for her help. A scarlet line 
hanging from the window by which they had 
excaped was to be the sign that the house, with 
all its inmates for the time, should be spared. The 
Israclites would be guiltless of the blood of any 
member of Rahab’s family caught outside the 
house. 

Joshua kept the agreement to the letter (Jos 
G7: 29. 23-25), and the narrative states ‘and she 
dwelt in the midst of Israel unto this day.’ 


‘A nation’s gratitude long preserves the names of those who 
by opportune Information open for a besieging host the path 
to victory’ (Ewald, who cites a parallel instance soon to follow, 
Jg 122-26, and illustrates from profane history, #// il, 247, Eng. tr.). 
In fact the conduct of Rahab was recognized with gratitude 
and kept long in memory by Jew and Christian alike, Accord- 
ing to a rabbinical tradition she married Joshua himself, and 
becuine the sancestress of seven prophets (Lightfoot, lore 
Heb. ad Me ve Christian estimates of her worth are even 
more remarkable, One NT writer placcs her in the roll of the 
heroes of faith (Ho 1141), another quotes her as justified by 
works Gla a Clement of Rome declares she was saved 
through her faith and her hospitality, and claims for her 
the gift of prophecy, since the scarlet line foretold redemption 
by the blood of Christ (ad Cor. {. 12). The samo allegorical 
interpretation is assumed by all ancient ecclesiastical writers 
(ace Jacobson, at. Ap., who cites Just. Mar. ryph. exi.s Tren. 
iv. 20, 125 Origen, Ambroge, Jerome, Augustine, and Theodoret). 
None of these writers, any more than the NT, think it necessary 
to change ‘harlot’ into ‘innkeeper’ with Josephus and Chry- 
sostom, = Trenwis, in his reference to her, recalls how publicans 
and harlots were admitted {nto the kingdom of heaven. We 
know nothing of hor after-conduct, but we may well believe 
that the faith which an apostle could praise was accompanied 
by a true conversion, 

As to Hahab’s lie to the king, and her betrayal of her own 
countrymen, all that need be suid is, that while neither can be 
approved, both may be extenuated by her situation. 


The most interesting question in connexion with 
this woman arises from the mention of a Rahadb 
(‘Paxd8) in the genealory of Mt 15 ‘And Salmon 
begat Boaz of Rahab’ (RV), which thus makes her 
an ancestress of our Lord. The patristic age seems 
to have taken the identification with Rahab of 
Jericho for granted. But in the 11th cent. Theo- 
piece could write, ‘There are some who think 

tachab to be that Rahab the harlot who received 
the spies of Joshua the son of Nave.’ A Dutch 
professor, G, Outhov, urged difhienlties in the way 
of identification (in the Biblioth. Brem. hist. philol., 
Theol. ch, iii. p. 438), and was answered by Wolf 
(Cur. philol. ct crit. in Mt 15). That the ‘Padg of the 
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LXX and of Hebrews and James should be ‘Payd8 
in Matthew appears at first improbable. But the 
latter has the support of Aes who always 
speaks of Rahab as 7‘'PaxdBn. second objection 
would be more serious if it rested on the mention 
of Rahab alone, but it is a chronological difficulty 
not affected by the question of her identity, and 
may therefore be dismissed here. There is no 
improbability in the marriage of Rahab to Salmon 
son of Nahshon (Nu 74, 1 Ch 2!) (see Alford on 
Mt15), The difficulty arises from the names Boaz, 
Obed, Jesse being) made to bridge the interval 
between Rabab and David. 


LITERATURE.—In addition to authoritics already cited, see 
Bengel, Lightfoot, and Olshausen on Mt 15; Mill, Descent and 
Parentaye of the Saviour; Patrick, Grotius, Hitzig, Keil, 
Dillmann, and Steuernagel on Jos 2 and 6; Schleusner, Lex, 
NT, 8.0, wépyn. A. 8S. AGLEN. 


RAHAB (2:m).—A mythological and symbolical 
term meaning ‘the raging monster,’ ‘the impetuous 
one,’ which occurs 6 times in O'T (RY). 

As a verb, 3597 is found twice In Qal: Pr 63 ‘importune thy 
friend’ (AV ‘make sure’ [Toy remarks that ‘wnportune is 
hardly strong enough; Leset, besiege, aszail better express the 
impetuosity involved in the Heb. term’); LXX sapofuvs roy 
gidoy oov); Ix 3° ‘the child shall behave himself proudly’ 
(Cheyne, 28, ‘the boy shall be insolent’; LXX wpdcxapu ro 
waidiov); and twice in Hiphil: Ca 65 ‘thine eyes have over- 
come me’ (RVm ‘make me afraid’ [so Budde, setzen mich in 
Schrecken}; AVm ‘have puffed ine up’; Duhin, regen mich auf 
(so Siegfried-Stade, erregen (geschlechtlich)}; LXX averripacay 
va; but it is very doubtful whether these last three renderjngs 
are possible, probably ‘confuse’ or ‘perturb’ (Syr. 2013 4) is 
the meaning, see Driver, LOT6 446 n.); Ps 1883 ‘Thou didst 
encourage me’ (Driver, Par. Psalter, ‘Thou makest me proud’: 
LXX wodvwpyeus ws).—The noun 33° is used in Ps 901° [only] 
‘their pride’ (AV, following Kimchi, interprets the root here 
falacly in the sense of ‘strength’ (so in Is 807 and Ps 148%}; 
LXX +6 wAsioy avray [by confusion with D237); and the 
adjective 279 (in plur.) in Ps 40(4)5 (only) ‘the proud’ (LXX 
Parasotytas). 


4. The first occurrence of 332 we shall examine 
is Job 9% 379 ‘Iy anny wenn tex ayred mox; LXX 
B atrds yap ardorpamrra: épyhy, tr’ avrod éxdudOnoav 
Kytn Ta Ur otparév; RV “God will not withdraw 
his anger, the helpers of Rahab (iu. ‘or arrogancy, 
see Is 3077] do [m. ‘or did’) stoop under him’; A 
*(1f) God will not withdraw his anger, the proud 
helpers {m, ‘Web. helpers of pride or strength’) 
do stoop under him.’ The meaning eee dy 
ape to be, §God withdraws not his anger (till 
it has accomplished its purpose); even the helpers 
of Rahab bowed {note the perf. ingy, referring to 
some definite occasion] under him ; how much Jess 
can I (Job) stand before him.’ What now is the 
allusion? ‘There can be little doubt that it is to the 
mythical conflict in which the Creator was said to 
have vanquished the supposed primeval dragon of 
the deep. This myth is most familiar to us in the 
Babylonian Creation-epos, where there is a very 
detailed account of the victory of Marduk over 
Tiamat (cf. t2hdm, Gn 1*) and her eleven ‘ helpers’ 
(see art. BABYLONIA in vol. i. p. 220"f. ; Sayce, 
HCM 63 ff. ; Ball, Light from the Fast, 2 f¥.). 

From the use of RaAnd for the raging sea monster 
(who appears, in certain forms of the myth current 
amonyst the Jews, to have been thought of not as 
finally destroyed, but us imprisoned in the sea, 
and destined to be slain at last by Jahweh’s sword, 
Is 271; cf. the Kgyptian myth of the defeat of the 
serpent Apopi) the transition is easy to the appli- 
cation of the term to the sea itself. Soin 2, Job 
26!2, where, however, the same mythological allusion 
underhes the two parallel clauses, ‘He quelleth the 
sea with his power, and by his understanding he 
smiteth through Rahab’ (209 pap \njansi ova y7q inde; 
LXX DB isxht xaréravoev tiv Oddaccav, erisriun Se 
éorpwrat rd xfjros); KV ‘He stirreth up [m. ‘or 
stilicth’} the sea with his power, and by his under- 
standing he smiteth through Rahab’; AV (wrongly) 
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‘He divideth the sea with his power, and by his 
understanding he smiteth through the proud’ (m. 
‘Heb. pride’), Cf. Ps 74!78, 3, Very similar is Is 
51° p35 nddnn sm ngyota eacay ado; UXX B od od ef 
n épnuotca Odrdaccar, tdwp aBiacov wrijO0s; RV ‘art 
thou (sc. the arm of the LORD) not it that eut 
Rahab in picces, that pierced the dragon?’; AV 
‘art thou not it that hath cut Rahab and wounded 
the dragon?’ The reference here appears to be to 
the destruction of the Egyptians, under the figure 
of a monster (sce SEA MONSTER), at the Red Sea 
(cf. v.¢ fart thou not it which dried up the sea, 
the waters of the great deep; that made the depths 
of tle sea a way for the Fanetniell to pass over ?’). 
4. One other parallel to this is Ps 89!) pxpq ary 
amy 95n9; LXX od dramelvwoas ws rpavuarlay drepi- 
gavov; AV and RV ‘Thou hast broken Rahab(m. ‘or 
Egypt’) in pieces, as one that is slain.’ The mean- 
ing of this clause is interpreted by what follows, 
‘Thou hast scattered thine enemies with the arm 
of thy strength,’ and this again by the preceding 
verse, ‘Thou rulest the pride of the sea; when the 
waves thereof arise, thou stillest them.’ ‘here 
muty be a veiled allusion to Egypt here, as in Is 51°, 
but such a conclusion is not necessary. 

5. In our next example the epithet Rahab is 
applied to Egypt, Is 307 ‘ney? 322 my: pry baz ory 
nay of an ndid; LXX Alydrrion pdraca xal Kxevd 
whedhoovow buds’ ardyyeor avrois Ore parala 7 mrapa- 
KAnots Unav alry: RV ‘for Egypt helpeth in vain 
and to no purpose; therefore have i ealled her 
Rahab that sitteth still’ (lit. (Ges. § 141 c) ‘ Rahab, 
they are a sitting still’). Driver (Isaiah ?, ‘Men 
of the Bible’ series, p. 59n.) tukes ftahab as a 
poeticnl title expressing ‘ the idea of inflation and 
pride.’ So Cheyne (Prophecies of Isaiah?, i. p. 172) 
speaks of it as expressing the ‘ boistcruusness’ 
or ‘arrogance’ of the Egyptians as a people; he 
cites Pliny’s description of them as ‘ventosa et 
insolens natio.’ Isaiah declares that the name 
fahab had better be changed to Shébcth (‘ sitting 
still,’ ‘inaction’); Egypt is a blustering do-nothing, 
rompt with high-sounding promises, but utterly 
incapable of carrying these out. If this passage 
belongs to Isaiah, and if the MT be correct (but 
see Ghewac, SBOT, ‘Isaiah’ ad loc., and Intro. to 
Is. p. 253; Budde on Job 9"; and Gunkel, Schop- 
Jung und Chaos, p. 39), it is probable that no 
mythological allusion underlies the passage, but 
that 37 simply means ‘ boastfulness’ though with 
allusion to dahab as a name of Egypt. 6. Either 
through the influence of this passage, or more 
pronnly owing to a conception of Egypt as akin 
to the mythological sea monster, because lying 
ensconced amidst its rivers and canals (ef. Ezk 29°), 
Liahab appears as a designation of Egypt in Ps 87 
Sam am va; LXX pvncOjoopuac ‘Pads cal BaBvddvos ; 
AV and RV ‘I will make mention of Rahab (Vm 
‘or Egypt’) and Babylon as those that know me.’ 

Gunkel (Schopf. u. Chaos, 40) finds an allusion to 
Rahab also in Ps 405 ‘Happy is the man that 
maketh the Lorp his trust, and respecteth not the 
proud (réhdbim).’ 
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LITERATURE.—The Comm. on the above cited Scripture 
sages, esp, Dillmann, Davidson, Budde, and Duhm on Job, 
mann, Delitzach, and Cheyne on Jsaiah, and Delitzsch and 
Duhm on Psalina; Cheyne, Job and Solomon, p. 76f., ‘Isaiah’ 
in SBOT, 1021., PB 156f., 205f., and his art. ‘ Dragon’ in Hacye, 
Bibl. ; Gunkel, Schopfung und Chuos, passim, esp. p. 80 ff. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

RAHAM (071; B ‘Pdpee, A ‘Pdeu, Luc, ‘Pdapu),— 
A descendant of Caleb, 1 Ch 2%. 


RAHEL.—See RACHEL. 


RAIMENT.—The early subst. ‘arrayment’ was 
often in middle Eng. spelt ‘ araiment,’ and the a 
dropping off left ‘raiment,’ which is found as early 
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as Piers Plowman. Raiment, being treated as a 
mere synonym of ‘apparel,’* is used in AV to 
translate many Ileb. and Gr. words, which are 
often plu. (as 7a ludria, Mt 177 27%, Mik 98, Lk 723 
2334) Jn 19% etc.), the word having a collective 
force. Occasionally, however, it was used in the 
singular and in the plural: thus, Ezk 9? Cov. 
‘There was one amongst them, that had on him 
a lynninge rayment’; Ps 1097 Pr. Bk. ‘He 
clothed him self with cursyng lyke as with a 
rayment.’ Also Ex 39" Tind. ‘His sonnes ray- 
mentes to ministre in’; Hall, Works, i. 818, ‘He 
sends varictie of costly rayments to his Father.’ 
See DREss. J. HASTINGS, 


RAIN (1»2 is the usual Heb. term, = [in J] 2% 
Ps 847 no] ‘the early rain,’ falling Oct.—Nov., is 
opposed to vsp>p ‘the latter rain,’ from March to 
April, Dt 11"4, Jer 5%, Hos 65. ows, a burst of rain, 
is sometimes used, os. of the heavy winter rains 
(cf. Driver on Am 4°; G. A. Smith, HGHI 64). 
The NT terms are verds and Bpox% [only Mt 7: 27)). 
—In the beantiful passage Is 55’ we have an 
expression of the blessing accompanying rain in 
astern countries, not so much appreciated in 
our own humid climes. In Palestine the fruit- 
fulness of the soil, the supply of the springs and 
rivers, the pasturage for the flocks and herds, 
indeed life itself, is dependent on the fall of the 
‘former and the latter’ rain. The descent of 
rain is used as an illustration of the blessings 
following upon the spread of the kingdom of Christ 
(Ps 72% 7); while the presence of clouds and wind 
without rain is likened to a man ‘who boasteth 
himself of his gifts falsely’ (Pr 254 RV), Rain in 
harvest time was regarded as phenomenal and 
portentous (1 8 12", Pr 26). 

In Palestine nearly the whole of the rainfall of 
the year occurs in the winter months, or from 
November to March inclusive; during the re- 
maining months the rain is slight and intermittent. 
In the rainy season the falls are usually heavy, and 
are accompanicd by thunder and lightning, while 
the wind comes from the W. or 8. Northerly 
and easterly winds are generally dry.t Snow falls 
on the tableland of western Palestine and of 
Moab, and to a greater depth in the Lebanon, but 
is almost unknown along the seaboard of Philistia 
and the plain of Sharon; on Sunday night, 20th 
January 1884, snow fell to a depth of 2 ft. and 
upwards around Jerusalem ;} tlis is mentioned 
only in order to dispel the general belief that snow 
never falls on the Holy City. 

Conder disputes the view that the seasons in 
Palestine have changed since OT times.§ He says, 
‘As regards the seasons and the character and 
distribution of the water-supply, natural or arti- 
ficial, there is, apparently, no reason to suppose 
that any change has occurred ; and with respect to 
the annual rainfall (as observed for the last ten 
years ||) it is only necessary to note that, were the 
old cisterns cleaned and mended, and the beautiful 
tanks and aqueducts repaired, the ordinary fall 
would be quite sufficient for the wants of the 
inhabitants and for irrigation.’4] While this is 
doubtless true, there can be no question that 


* As the AV translators varied their Ianguage as much as 

ssible, we find three different renderings of the one word iebae¢ 
ee Ja 228: ‘in goodly apparel’ (iv iebars Aca pe), ‘in vile 
raiment’ (iv puwape ictyrs), and ‘the gay clothing © (ray irhicn 
ryv Acuspey). RV has ‘clothing’ throughout here. 

+The connexion of the rainfall and direction of the wind is 
not very well known, though undoubtedly the 8.W. wind is the 
most humid. 

t Sount Seir, Sinat, etc. 170 (1885). 

& Zent-Work in Palestine, ch. xxiv. 384. 

f From 1870-1880, 

q Jb. p. 866. On the other hand, Tristram appcars to consider 
that the rainfal) bas diminished since the time of the Orusaders. 
Land of Terael 2, 310. 
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duriny the ‘ Pluvial period,’ which extended from 
the Dhceete down through the Glacial nto the 
commencement of the present or ‘tecent’ epoch, 
the rainfall must have been vreater and the climate 
colder and inore humid than at the present day. 
Snow now falls on the suinmits of Jebel Masa and 
Jebel Katarina in the Sinaitic peninsula, SivElG 
rise to the perennial streams which descend from 
the former of these mountains.* The following 
is a table of the rainfall at Jerusalem during 20 
years : -- 


Year. Rall in Inchead, | Year. Fall in Inches. 
1861 27°30 187} 23°67 
1s6z 21°86 1872 22°26 
1863 26°54 1873 22°72 
Ist} 16°61 1874 20°76 
INGA 1819 187A 27°01 
1866 18°55 1876 14°41 
1867 29°42 17 26°00 
1863 20°10 1878 s2°21 
1860) 1861 1870) 18-04 
187d 13°39 i ISSO $2711 


| 
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The above observations, taken by Chaplin, show 
how extremely variable is the rainfall in this part 
of Palestine ; ‘ft the amount varying between 13°39 
inches in 1870 and 321 inches in 1878; the 
average for these 20 years is about 20 inches ; and 
the number of days on which rain fell varied from 
36 in 1864 to 68 in 1568. ‘The results are not 
dissunilar to those of the eastern counties of 
‘ngland north of the Thames. These results may 
be considered as the mean between those of the 
Lebanon on the north and of the Sinaitic peninsula 
on the south, the rainfall being greater in the 
former region than in the latter. Between these 
two Jerusalem occupies a nearly central position ; 
and the amount of rain is consequently of an 
intermediate character. KE. TLULL. 


RAINBOW (np, rétov, Tos).—No definition is 
needed of this familiar phenomenon, which Ezekiel 
describes (1) as ‘the bow that is in the cloud in 
the day of rain’; and no explanation is called for 
of the optical laws according to which it is pro- 
duced. The Scripture references to the rainbow 
are few, and, with one exception, comparatively 
unimportant. ‘They allude, as a rule, to its bright- 
ness, or to the brilliance of its colours. In Ezekiel’s 
vision (d.c.) it is the glory of God that is ikened to 
the appearance of the rainbow. In Sir 43" !2 the 
beauty of the rainhow is given as a reason for 
waising God who has made it, and whose hands 
rave stretched it ont. In Sir 507 the high priest 
Simon, the son of Onias, is compared to the rain- 
bow among other glorious objects. In one of the 
visions of the Apocalypse (Rev 48) there is “a rain- 
bow round about the throne, like an emerald to 
look upon,’ and in another (10!) there is an ancel 
with ‘the rainbow upon his head.’ 

The most important of the Scripture allusions to 
the rainbow is that in Gn 98 where it is intro- 
duced at the close of the story of the Deluge as a 
token of the covenant in which God promised that 
He would never again destroy the world by a flood. 
The passage as it stands is capable of two interpre- 
tations. It may convey either () the unscientific 
idea that the rainbow was created after the F lood, 
or (6) the idea that the rainbow, already created, 
was then appointed to hive a new significance as a 
symbol of mercy. Those who regard the narrative 


* Tho elevation of Jebel Masa is 7373 feet: that of Jebel 
Katarina S551 feet. 


t ‘On the Fall of Rain at Jerusalem,’ by J. Glaisher, PEFSt, 
Jan. 1894, p. 39. 
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as strictly historical, can of course adopt only the 
latter of these views. But when we take into 
account such considerations as those piven under 
FLoop (which see), it seems best to revard the 
Whole story of the Deluge, including that of the 
ruinbow, as a piece of Semitic folk-lore, which, 
under the guidance of Divine inspiration, ‘assumed 
n Hebrew complexion, being adapted to the spirit 
of Hebrew monotheism, and made a vehicle for the 
higher teaching of the Hebrew religion’ (Driver in 
Hogarth’s Authority and Archeology, p. 27). Inan 
early Sumerian hymn the rainbow is said by Sayce 
(Hapos. Times, vii. 308) to be called ‘the are which 
draws nigh to man, the bow (qasti) of the deluge,’ 
and the Chaldean account of the Flood tells how— 


‘Already at the moment of her coming the great coddess (Istar) 
Lifted up the mighty bow * which Anu had made according to 


hig wish.’ 

The significance of the rainbow as a token of 
God’s covenant with men may be variously viewed. 
nv and 7éfov (Sir 43" 507) are the regular words 
for the bow as a weapon of war, and the rainbow 
nay have been regarded as God’s bow, formerly 
used in hostility (as in Ps 7}, Hab 3%), and now 
laid aside. Or it may have appeared to be a link 
between heaven and earth; or, more probably, its 
sugeestiveness as an emblem of hope may have 
arisen simply from the contrast between its beauty 
and brightness and the forbidding gloom of the 
rain-clouds. In any case, the story of the rainbow 
is OnE of its place in Seripture. Though poetic 
rather than literal, it was a beautiful and fitting 
vehicle for conveying to men in the childhood of 
the world the truth that God’s mercy glories 
ade judgment, and is the ground of all human 
ope, 

hough the Babylonian Flood legend affords the 
closest parallel to the biblical story of the Deluye 
and the rainbow, some interesting correspondences 
nay be gathered from the mythology of other 
nations, In the Jliad we find (a) the simple view 
of ‘rainbows that the son of Kronos hath set in 
the clouds’ (x). 27), and (4) the conception of Iris as 
the personified messenger of the gods (iii. 121). In 
the Lithuanian account of the Flood the rainbow is 
sent as a comforter and counsellor to the surviving 
couple. In the dda the rainbow (Aséri, Bif-rost) 
is conceived of as a heavenly bridge which is to 
break at the end of the world. Akin to this, but 
with a biblical colouring, was the German belief of 
the Middle Ages, that for a number of years before 
the day of judgment the rainbow will no longer be 
seen. 

‘So the rainbow appear 
The world hath no fear 
Until thereatter forty year.’ 

The popular tendency to connect Christian and 
mythological conceptions is seen in the fact that 
in Zante the rainbow is called ‘the girdle, or bow, 
of the virgin.’ 

The extravagant theory of Goldziher, that the 
history of Joseph is a solar myth, is fittingly 
crowned by the supposition that the ‘bow’ of 
Joseph (Gu 49) is the rainbow (Mythology among 
the Hebrews, 169-70). 

LirgRaTURK, ~Sayce, ‘Archeological Commentary on Genesis,’ 
in Naxrpos. Tires, vil. 30%, 463; Ryle, ‘ Early Narratives of 
Genesis,’ tb. ijl, 450; Nicol, Ltecent Archeology and the Bible, 
71; Dillmann, Genesis, tn loc.; Grimm, J'eutonte Mythology, Ene, 
tr. 680, 731-734; Thorpe, Northern M ythology, i. 11, 12, 81, 201, 

JAMES PATRICK, 

RAISIN.—See VINF, and Foop in vol. ii. p. 32% 


RAKEM.—Scee REKEM. 


* The word rendered ‘bow’ by Sayce (/.¢. 463) is, however, 
very uncertain, other Assyriologists, aa Zimmern (ap. Gunkel, 
Schopf. wu Chaos, 427), Jensen (Kosmol. 381; K/B vi. 241), 
rendering ‘Geschmeide,’ ‘Intaglio.’ Still, this may possibly 
denote the rainbow (Ball, Light from the East, 40 n.). 
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RAKKATH (np2; B Quadadaxédd, the -danéd repre- 
senting np by confusion of 3 with 1, and the first 
part of the compound standing for non ‘ Hammath’; 
A ‘Pexxd0).—A ‘fenced city’ of Naphtali, Jos 19*, 
The later Rabbis placed it at or near Tiberias (see 
Neubauer, Géog. du Talm. 208 f.). 


C. KR. CONDER. 
RAKKON.—See ME-JARKON. 


RAM (o> ‘lofty,’ ‘exalted ’).—1. An ancestor of 
David, Ru 4° ("Appdv), Mt 124 (‘Apdy, hence AV 
AKAM, as in Lk 373, where RV, following WII 
"Apvel, has ARNI). In 1 Ch 2° (‘Pdy) ?° (B 'Appdy, A 
"Apdu) he is called the brother, but in vv. (B ‘Pdy, 
A ‘Pdu) * (B “Apdu, A ‘Pdu) the son of Jerahmeel. 
See GENEALOGY, IV. 5. 2. The name of the family 
(agsvm) to which Elihu belonged, Job 32? (B ‘Pdy, 
A ‘Paud, C’Apdu). It is quite uncertain whether 
Ram should be taken as a purely fictitious name, 
coined by the anthor of éhe Elihu speeches, or 
whether it is that of an unknown Arab (?) tribe. 
In Gn 227! Aram is a nephew of Buz (cf. ‘ Khhu 
the Buzite’), and some (e.g. Wetzstein, Knobel, 
Ewald) have supposed that Ram is a contraction 
for Aram, in support of which 2 Ch 225 is appealed 
to, where Ramites (o'777) is supposed to be shortened 
from Aramites (a'eix, the Sian of 2 KX 8%); but 
this seems hardly likely. In the passage just re- 
ferred to, it is more probable that the initial & 
has been changed by a scribal error into 7, as has 
happened in several other instances in the OT. 
Rashi, by a Rabbinical conceit, makes Ram = 
Abraham. J. A. SELBIE. 


RAM.—See BATTERING-RAM, and SHEEP. 
RAMS’ HORNS.—See Music in vol. iii. p. 462°. 
RAMS’ SKINS.—See DYEING. 


RAMAH (9977, always with definite art. except 
in Neh 118 and Jer 31%).—This word, with its 
various modifications and compounds Ram, Ramah, 
Ramoth, Ramathaim, Arimathwa, is derived from 
the root on ‘to be lofty.’ It appears as a ‘high 
place’ four times (Ezk 1674: %- 8%), As a proper 
name it is used of— 

4. (B Apan\, A ‘Paua) One of the fenced cities 
of the tribe of Naphtali (Jos 19%), It is not 
otherwise mentioned in OT. Robinson (iil. 79) 
has identified it as L2@meh, a village on the great 
route between ‘Akia and Damascus, and about 
8 miles W.S.W. of Sue The village lies upon 
the sonthern lower cultivated slope of the moun- 
tain whose ridge forms a boundary between Upper 
and Lower Galilee, but still several hundred feet 
above the plain. It is a large village, surrounded 
by extensive olive groves, and has no traces of 
antiquity within or around. It is mentioned by 
Evsebius (Onom. 288, 9) and Jerome (1b. 146, 19), 
Brocardus (c. 6) and Adrichomius (p. 123). 

2. (‘Paua) One of the cities on the boundary of 
the tribe of Asher near Tyre (Jos 19”). ‘And the 
border turned to Ramah, and to the fenced city 
of Tyre.’ Robinson (iii. 64) considers there is no 
question (and in this he is followed by Guérin, 
Cralilée, ii. 125f., and SWP) that Ramah of Asher 
is represented by the modern village of Rdmia. 
It is situated about 12 miles due east of the 
Ladder of Tyre, as the crow flies. It stands upon 
an isolated hill, in the midst of a basin with green 
fields, surrounded by higher hills. The south- 
western portion of the basin has no outlet for 
its waters; which therefore collect in a shallow, 
marshy lake, which dries up in summer, It is a 
small ‘stone village with a few figs and olives: 
there are cisterns and a large dirket for water- 
supply. There are many sarcophagi about the 
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hillside, some of unusual size. One of the lids 
measured 74 feet long and 2 feet broad. Robhin- 
son considered the remains generally ‘a striking 
monument of antiquity.’ est of Rdmia is a 
lofty hill called Beldt, on which are extensive 
ruins, and remains of a temple of which ten 
columns are still dee There is no trace of 
Ramah of Asher in any historical records except 
the bare mention of the name by Eusebius and 
Jerome. Cf. Buhl, p. 231 n. 

3. (‘Peuuw0, ‘Paua) 2K 8% =2Ch 22%. In this 
ense Ramah is an abbreviation of RAMOTH-GILEAD 
(which see). 

4, (Paya, in Hos 5° ra byn\d) A city of Benjamin 
which is possibly (see below) ulso identical with 
No. 6, the birthplace and home of Samuel, but for 
convenience of consideration it is taken separately. 
It is given in the list of 14 cities and their villages 
allotted to Benjamin (Jos 1875), the greater number 
of which have been identified north of Jernsalem. 
The first three are Gibeon (ef-Jib, 5 miles N.N.W. 
of Jernsalem and 3 miles west of er-#am), Ramah 
(er-Radm, 2600 feet, 5 miles due north of Jerusalem 
and near the main road to north), Boeroth (eé- 
Bireh, 10 miles north of Jerusalem near main 
road to north). Tsainh (10) enumerates the posi- 
tions that will be successively taken up by the 
king of Assyria as he approaches Jerusalem after 
laying up his carriages (t.e. baggage) at Michmash : 
‘Mhey are gone over the pass: they have taken 
up. their lodging at Geba; Ramah trembleth; 
Gibeah of Saul is fled.” The Levite (Jg 19"%), pass- 
ing Jerusalem with his concubine when the da 
was far spent, passed on to Gibeah (Z'ell el-Fil, 
2 miles south of er-fidm), which was short of 
Ramah. The Palm-tree of Deborah was between 
Ramah and Bethel in the hill-country of Ephraim 
(J g 4°), Beitin (Bethel) is 5 miles N. of er-deadm. 

‘rom these notices it seems to follow that er- 
Ram is the modern equivalent of Ramah. The 
distance from Jerusalem (5 miles as the crow flies) 
accords with the account of Eusebius and Jerome 
(Onomast. 287, 1; 146, 9: 6 m. N, of Jerusalem) 
and of Josephus (Ant, VIII. xii. 3). 

After the separation of the kingdoms, Baasha 
king of Israel (1 K 15) went up against Judah 
and built (fortified) Ramah, ‘that he might not 
suffer any one to go out or come in to Asa king of 
Judah,’ showing that Ramah commanded the high 
road leading to Jerusalem; but Asa secured the 
assistance of Benhadad king of Syria, who smote 
the northern cities of Israel, so that Daasha de- 
sisted from building Ramah, and Asa took away 
the stones and the timber and built with them 
Geba of Benjamin and Mizpah (2 Ch 16'6), From 
this it would appear that Ramah was more suit- 
able for defence towards the south than towards 
the north. After the destruction of Jerusalem, 
Ramah is mentioned as the place (Jer 40') where 
the captain of the guard over those who were 
carried away captive from Jerusalem loosed Jere- 
miah from his chains. Ramah was very near‘ to 
Geba and Gibeah: see Is 10” cited above, and cf. 
‘Blow ye the cornet in Gibeah and the trumpet in 
Ramah’ (Hos 58);* ‘The children of Ramah and 
Geba’ (Ezr 2*, Neh 7° (LXX Apaya)).t It was also 
the traditional site of Rachel’s tomb: ‘A voice 
was heard in Ramah... Kachel weeping for her 
children’ (Jer 31%: cf. above, p. 193"). The Ramah 
of Neh 11* is, in all probability, the same place. 

Er-Ram is a small village in @ conspicuous 
position on the top of a high white hill, with 
olives: it has a well to the south; west of the 


*Rut in 18 226 ‘Saul was sitting in Gibeah... in Ramah’ 
render ‘in Gibeah ... on the heiyht’ (Kell, Kirkp., etc., RVm) 
even, indeed, if we should not read, with LXX (ip Bawa) an 
H. P. Smith, ‘on the ee place,’—8. R. D. 

+ In 1 Es 5% we find Kirama (K(s)\pajsé) instead of Ramah. 
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village is a youd dirket with a pointed vault; on 
the hill are cisterns. At Ahdn er-Ltdm, by the 
main road, is a quarry; and drafted stones are 
used up in the village walls (SWP iii. 165). The 
height of the village is about 2600 feet. 

C. WARREN. 

8. Ramah of the South (133 nexy; Bayed (A laued) 
kara diSa).—‘ Height of the south,’ a city of 
Simeon (Jos 19%), at its extreme southern limit, 
apparently another name for BAALATH-BEER, with 
which it is in apposition in this passage. It 
appears to he the same as Ramoth of the South 
(1 S 3077, LXX here also has the singular, ‘Papa 
yérov), The verse 18 not contained in the parallel 
list (in the description of Judah), Jos 157%? (after 
v.82); and in the transcript in 1 Ch 47°93, thongh 
(v.¥) Baal (= Baalath-beer: LXX Badar) is men- 
tioned, the alternative name ‘Ramah of the 
South’ is not given. Nor is it mentioned by 
Kusebins or Jerome. Its situation is guite un- 
certain, It has been placed on a low rds called 
Kubbet el-Baul, about 35 m. 8. of Hebron, on the 
min route from Hebron to Petra ; or (Tristram, 
Bible Pliaces, 23) at Wurnuh, a little further to the 
S. (see Rob. ii. 197, 198, 202); but either identili- 
ention rests upon slight prounds (cf. Dillm. on 
Jos 15*4; Buhl, 184). 

6. LS ] 12 vil 7i7 §4 15* 163 19!7f. 22f. O09! 051 283. 
in 1S 1, also, Ramathaim,* ‘the double eminenee,’ 
or ‘the two Ramahs’ (anpiw: LXX in all the 
passages quoted (+1979), except 19! 4h 23 201) has 
Apuadacu, Which it also inserts in 18 1° after ‘his 
city’: comp. 1 Mac 11°! 'Payafen [80 MSS; A® 
corruptly ‘Padayew], Pesh. SQ.A803). The birth- 
pace residence, and burial-place of Samuel (1S 1 

17288), ‘The question of its sito is diflicnit; and 
there have been many claimants forit. All that 
we definitely know nhout it is that it was on an 
eminence, as its name ‘ Ramah?’ implies, and that 
it was in the hill-country of Ephraim, not too far 
either from Shiloh, the sanctuary to which the 
parents of Saimnnel went up yearly to. sacrifice 
(151), or from Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpnh (Neby 
Samwil), the places visited by Samuel in bis 


annual circuits as judge (1S 7!%17), Although 
this has been doubted, it is also extremely diflicult 


to avoid identifying it with the unnained city where 
Saul found Samuel (18 9), and which is spoken of 
as if it were the seer’s habitual residence (vv. 34), 
Ag regards antiquity, Eusebins writes (Onom. 
225, LLU): ‘ Apuabew Leupa [us LXX). The city of 
Elkana and Samuel, It lies near Diospolis 
(Jerome, 16. 96, 18, adds, ‘in the district of 
Timnah’? (in regione Thamnitien)]; thence came 
Joseph, said in the Gospels to be from Arimathea.’ 
And in 1 Mac 11% Ramathem is mentioned, to- 
rother with Aphwrema (Ephraim, 5 m. N.E. of 
Bethol) and Lydda (== Diospolis), as three toparchies 
which had belonved to Samaria, but were in Bc. 
145 transferred to Judiva. These notices would 
agree with a site Beit-Lima, a village on a hill 
in. BLN... of Lydda (Diospolis), and 2m. N. of 
Timnah (Tibneh), proposed originally by Furrer 
in Schenkel’s Bibellexicon (cf. Schiirer, i, 183), and 
adopted by G. A. Smith, /7GHL 254, and Buhl, 
170. It is true, Eus, says ‘near Diospolis’: but 
**Ramathaim-zophim’? (0'p)¥ O'ne437) is grammatically im- 
possible. Of course the expression cannot mean ‘the heights of 
the views’ (!), na the readcr of Yent-Work (p. 257) is gravely 
Informed DLXX for O'ps has Suge, showing that the final o has 
arisen by dittography from the following word. Read either ‘a 
man of Ramathaim, a Zuphite (£8; see 1S 095) of the hill- 
country of Ephraim’ (Wellh., Driver, Lohr); or (though this 
{8 not the usual way of designating a person's native place in 
the OT) ‘a man of the Ramathites (O°7G977]9: 1 Ch 2727), a 
“uphite,’ ete, (Klost., Budde, H. P. Smith), The dual ‘Rama- 
thaim,’ though by no means unparalleled (cf. Atriathaim 


Gederothaim), is remarkable, In view of the sing. ha- Ramah 
in v.19 and everywhere else. 
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the word need not be understood too strictly ; * 
and there are other passages in which the ‘district 
of Timnah’ is reckoned by him as belonging to 
the 8pov Atoorbdrews (219, 84=Jerome 92, 4; 239, 
93-4= Jerome 107, 12-14: so Timnah itself, 260, 4 
= 156, 7). Beit-Rima is 12 m. W. of Shiloh, and 
12 m. N.W. of Bethel, on the W. edge of the hill- 
country of Ephraim.t 

Another possible site for Ramah would be Adm- 
allah, 3m. S.W. of Bethel, and 12 m. 8.W. of 
Shiloh, now a large Christian village, standin y on 
a high ridge, with rock-cut tombs, and overlooking 
the whole country towards the W. as far as the 
sea (BRP i. 453£.; PEF Mem. iii. 13). This was 
suggested by Ewald (Hist. ii. 421), with the remark 
that its present name, ‘the high place of God,’ 
seems still to mark it as a place of ancient sanctity. 
RAm-allah has not the same support of tradition 
that Beit-Rima enjoys; but (if Namah be the ae 
of Samucl of 1S 9) 1t seems to agree better wit 
the terms of 1S 9te"4-6; for Ram-allah, though, 
if it were Ramathaim, it would be in ‘the huill- 
country of Ephraim’ (18 1), might also, as seems 
to be implied of the city in 1S 9 (vv.sen >), be 
regarded as being in Benjamin (ef. Jy 4°). Saul 
would probably, on his route home to Gibeah, pass 
naturally near Rachel’s sepulchre, on the (N.) 
‘border’ of Benjamin (15S 107), somewhere near 
er-Réin (No, 4), and might also ‘meet’ naturally 
men ‘going up’ to Bethel (v.*), whether his 
starting-point were Beit-Rima or Ram-allah. 

Of other, less probable identifications, the follow- 
ing may be mentioned :— 

(1) Ramlch. The traveller of to-day, ag he 
journeys through the Maritime Plain from Joppa 
to Jerusalem, 1s assured by his dragoman, when 
he reaches Ramleh (12 m. S.i. of Joppa, 2 m. 
S.W. of Lydda), that this is the Pr a of the 
Gospels. As Robinson (BeP uu. 234-41) shows at 
length, there is no ground for this identification. 
Ramleh is no ancient city; it was built by 
Suleiman, after he had destroyed Lydda, in the 
Sth cent. A.D.; and it is first mentioned (ace. to 
Robinson, iB 23-4) in 870 (under the torm Jiamaula) 
by the monk Bernard. The name Ramleh signifies 
sand; and has no etymological connexion what- 
ever with Ramah, Aigh. Ramleh is also in the 
Maritime Plain, not, like Ramathaim, in the 
‘hill-country’ of Ephraim. 

(2) Neby Sani: the commanding and con- 
spicnous eininence (2935 ft.) above Gibeon, 44 m. 

~W. of Jerusalem. Procopius (c. 560) men- 
tions a monastery of ‘St. Samuel’ in Palestine 
(though without indicating its site); and in the 
Crusaders’ time a church of ‘St. Samuel’ was 
built (A.D. 1157) at Neby Samwil, which, with 
Moslem additions (including a minaret), remains, 
though partly in a ruined state, to the present 
day ; close by, and once probably in the nave of 
the church, is the cenotaph of the prophet, now a 
Moslem wely (cf. Robinson, BRP i. 459f.; SP 
214f.; Tent-Work, 258f.; PEF Mem. iii. 12 f., 149- 
152, with views). ‘The Ramah of Samuel was identi- 
lied, at least provisionally, with Neby Samwil by 
Mr. (afterwards Sir G.) Grove (in Smith’s DB). 
The tradition connecting the place with Samuel 
is, however, very late; and Neby Samwil is much 
more probally Miiepel (Rob. i. 460; HGHL 120; 
Buhl, 167 f.). 

(3) Other identifications that have been proposed are Sdba, on 
an elevated conical hill, 6m. W. of Jerusalem (Robinson, ff. 


7-10); the Franhenberg, or Jebel Furcidis, the ancient Her- 
odium, 4m. 8... of Bethlehem (Ges. 7'hes, 12764); ef-Rfin, said 


* Lydda, as Robinson, BRP ii. 240, observes, though 11 miles 
from Joppa, is said in Ac 954 to be ‘near’ to it. 

t Elsewhere, however (146, 25f.; 288, 11f£.), Eus. and Jerome 
identify Arimathwa with a ‘Pages or Remfthis, aleo iv dpies 
sierxsh ias,—supposed to be the village of Rantieh, 6 m. N 
of Lydda. 
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to he a little N. of Beth-lehem, and E. of the so-called ‘ Rachel’s 
tomb,’ but not known to Rob. (il. 8 n.) or marked on the PHF 
map (Bonar, Land of Promise, 114); Ramet el-Khalil, 1 m. N. 
of Hebron (van de Velde, Syr. and Pal, il. 50); and the two 
heights (‘Ramathaim ’) of ‘Alfa (2060 ft.) and Bireh (2980 ft.), 
im. W.S.W. of Beth-lehem—the latter ; m. 8, of the former, 
but without a name on the PHF map (Schick, PHFSE, 1893, 
p. 16f., with map). But it ig incredible that any of these places 
can have been regarded as being in Ephraim (1 8 1)); and, 
except the first, they are all connected with the identification 
of ‘Rachel’s sepulchre’ in 1S 102 with the place now shown as 
‘Rachel’s tomb,’ 1 m. N. of Beth-lehem, which (sce p. 1984) 
seems impossible, S. R. DRIVER. 


RAMATHAIM, RAMATHAIM - ZOPHIM. — See 
RAMAN, No. 6. 


RAMATHITE (now; B 6 éx ‘Pajd, A dé ‘Papaéatos). 
—Shimei the Ramathite was over the vineyards 
of king David, 1 Ch 27%. Which of the Ramahs 
enumerated in art. RAMAH is in view here, must 
remain uncertain. 


RAMATH-LEHI.—See Lent. 


RAMATH-MIZPEH (aeyen neq; B "ApaBad xara 
thy Macondd, A‘Poauwd... Macdd).—Mentioned in 
Jos 13% only as one of the limits of the tribe of 
Gad to the north, Heshbon being the limit to the 
south. It may be identical with Mizpah (and 
Mizpeh) of Gilead (sce Mizpean, No. 1). 


C. WARREN. 
RAMESES.—See RAAMSES, 


RAMIAH (nn? ‘Jah is high’; ‘Pauid). —One of 
the sons of Parosh who had married a foreign 
wife, Ezr 10%, called in 1 Es 9° HierMas. 


RAMOTH,—1. In Ezr 10 AV and RVm read ‘and 
Ramoth’ (2.e, hoy; Bal Myudy, A xat'Pyuwd) for 
JEREMOTH (2.e, nion:) of RV. In 1 Es 9” the name 
is HIEREMOTH. Jecremoth or Ramoth was one of 
the sons of Bani who had married a foreign wife. 

2. (nioxy, BA om.) A Gershonite Levitical city 
in Issachar, 1 Ch 6°74), apparently = REMETH of 
Jos 19% and JARMUTH of pe 2127 (see artt. on 
these names), 3. or ‘Ramoth of the south’ 
(233 nioq) see RAMAH, No. & 4, For ‘Ramoth in 
Gilead’? (Dt 48, Jos 208 2195 1Ch 6 (6) see 
RAMOTH-GILEAD. J. A. SELBIE, 


RAMOTH-GILEAD.—A prominent city east of 
the Jordan belonging to the tribe of Gad, and first 
bronght to our notice in the assignment of the 
Cities of Refuge, Dt 4%, Jos 20% It was also a 
Levitical city, Jos 21. In four passages, the three 
just mentioned and 1 Ch 6 (Heb.®], all referring 
to this assignment, the form ‘Ramoth in Gilead 
(ayb13. ninq [in Dt 4%, Jos 208, 1 Ch 6 nioxq]) is 
used, but elsewhere it is simply Ramoth-gilead 
(‘53 nip). Another early notice of this place 
belongs to the time of Solomon, and makes it the 
headguarters of one of the commissariat officers of 
that king, 1 K 4%. See, also, RAMAH, No. 3. 

Although it is mentioned as a well-known city, 
we have no account, in the Bible or elsewhere, of 
its origin. The greater its importance the more 
conspicuous it would naturally be; and this we 
find was the case, in the wars between the Syrian 
kings of Damascus and the Hebrews. Of these 
wars we have the fullest account of those occur- 
ring between B.C. 900 and B.C. 800, particularly 
during the reigns of Ahab, Ahaziah, Jehoram, 
and Jehu, kings of Israel. Although the sonthern 
kingdom sometimes acted as an ally, the brunt of 
these wars fell upou the Northern kingdom, since 
from its nearer position it was more especially 
intererted in them than the kingdom of Judah. 
In one of these wars Ahab, king of Israel, was 
killed, 1 K 22%-87, and at a later time his son 
Jehoram (Joram) was wounded, and was carried to 


Jezreel, 2 K 8% *, in the neighbourhood of which 
he was shortly afterwards murdered by Jehu, who, 
by the directions of Elisha, had been anointed 
king of Israel. 

In Hos 6&* there is mentioned a city named 
Gilead, abont whose identity there has been difli- 
culty ; but the probability is that Ramoth-gilead + 
is meant, the first word having been dropped, a thing 
well known in the history of OT double names, 

The Babylonian Talmud (Afakkoth 9b) places 
the Cities of Refuge in pairs, so that those on the 
east of the Jordan are opposite those on the west 
of that river. Shechem, being the middle one of 
the three west of the Jordan, should have Ramoth- 
gilead nearly opposite it on the east of the Jordan, 
and this would place its site at Gerasa, the modern 
Gerash. There is no reason for supposing that 
the Talmud in this case went out of its way to 
state something that was contrary to fact, especi- 
ally at a time when the misstatement could so 
readily have been pointed out. 

The main route from Shechem to the country 
east of the Jordan and on to Damascus is by the 
Damieh ford and Wady Ajlun. A carriage road 
with a very easy grade could be made renee 
valley, and this was the route by which the kings 
of Israel went back and forth with their chariots 
to fight the Syrians, 

The attempt of Ewald and Conder to locate 

tamoth-gilead at etmun in the Gilead hills has 

little in its favour. This place has neither 
water nor ancient ruins, it is not a point where 
& prominent city would be built, it 1s not on or 
near the road from Shechem to the east, and the 
military operations carried on at Ramoth-gilead 
could never have taken place here. Nearly the 
same can be said of es-Salé, another rival for the 
site of Ramoth-gilead. It has no ruins, and only 
a spring for water-supply, while Gerash has a 
large living stream running directly through the 
town. Itought to be stated that both these places 
were suggested for the site in question before the 
east Jordan country had been thoroughly explored. 
It seems now, however, that the results of modern 
research should have weight above the casual 
observations of a former pcriod. 

The testimony of Eusebius and Jerome, which 
frequently is of great service in determining topo- 
graphical questions, 1s in this case conflicting, for 
one places Ramoth-gilead 15 miles west, an the 
other the same distance east of Philadelphia. 
(1) Ramoth-gilead, if placed at Gerash, where the 
writer is fully convinced it should be placed, 
wold be suitable for a City of Refuge, because 
it would be on the main road of that part of the 
country. (2) For the same reason, and, more- 
over, because it was a central and wealthy city, 
it would be a suitable station for a commissariat 
officer. (3) Here chariots could be used freely, 
which is not true of es-Salt. (4) This identifica- 
tion confirms Jewish testimony that Ramoth-gilead 
was opposite Shechem. (5) [t would confirm Jewish 
tradition that Gerash was identical with Ramoth- 
gilead. Seea full discussion of this question in the 
writer's East of the Jordan, pp. 284-290. 

LITERATURE. — Dillmann, Genesis, fi. 260; Buhl, GAP 262 
(both locate Ramoth-gilead in the ruing of el-/Jaud, some 6 
miles N. of es-Salt); Neubauer, Géog. du Talm. 65, 250 (inclines 
to identify with es-Salt); Baedeker, Pal. 287; G. A. Smith, 
HIGH LZ 686 ff. (would locate near the Yarmuk, farther north 
than the usual sites); Merrill, East of the Jordan 284 ff. ; 
Tristram, Land of Israel, 477, 652; Oliphant, Land of Gilead, 
212; Conder, Heth and Moab3, 179 ff., Bible Places, ed, 1897, 
804 f.; G. A. Cooke, ap. Driver, Deut. ‘ Addenda,’ p. xx. 

SELAH MERRILL. 

RANGE.—To ‘range’ is to ‘set in ranks’ (the 
words are cognate: Ir. rang, Old Fr. reng, a row, 

* Possibly also in Jg 1017. 


{Some MSS of Luc. recension have [éAyaru (Gilgal). See 
Nowack, ad doc, 
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of German origin), and a ‘range’ is a ‘rank’ or 
‘row.’ When ranges or ranks of men scoured a 
country they were said to ‘range? the country. 
That is the only use of the verb in AV, viz. in 
Pr 28'5 “As a roaring lion and a ranging bear.’ 
Cf. Barnes, Sunnets, li, — 

‘Who, like a rangying lyon, with his pawes 

Thy httle flocke with daily dread adawes! 5 
Golding, Calvin's Job, p. 579, “It is a pity to see 
what man is; for he is so franeht with evill, that 
assoone as he lath a tle libertie given lim, by 
and by he rauneeth out on the one side or on the 
other, and will not hold the right way, but gaddeth 
astriy, ye even or ever he thinke it. 

Phe subst, signifies: (1) files or rows of soldiers, 
2 113) 8Ch 23 (‘Have her forth of the 
ranges,’ Heb. mony); (2) the extent of one’s rang- 
Ing or roaming, Job 39° ©The range of the moun- 
tains is his pasture’ (wm); and (3) a grate or stove 
with rows of openings on the top for carrying on 
several processes at once, Lv 118 Cranges for pots’ 
(o72, RV Srange,’ RV ‘stewpan’). Cf, Spenser, 
£Q. Ub ix, 290— 


‘Tt waa a vant vbuilt for great diaspence, 
Withimany rates reard along the wall, 
And one preat chimney, whose long tonnell thence 
The ainoke forth threw,’ 


J. TPTASTINGS. 

RANSOM is the tr. in OT of the Heb, words 
92, from acp ‘to cover,’ hence ‘to propitiate,’ ‘to 
apperse! (so AV and RV in Ex 30, Job 33% 36", 
Ps 497, Pr 68 135 2U'*8) Ey 433s and RV alone in Ex 
21) Nu 353) 82) 1 S125) where AV renders respect- 
ively ‘sui of money,’ satisfaction,’ and ‘ bribe’); 
and pqs, from 779 Sto redeem?’ (so AV in Ex 21%, 
RV ‘redemption ’).* The verbal form mg is also 
occasionally rendered by Cransem?’ instead of hy 
the more usual ‘redeem? (so AV and RV in Is 
35', Hos 134, and RV in Ps 69, [Is 519, Jer 314), 
and the same is true in two eases (AV in Is 51”, 
Jer 31") of the parallel Cerm Sys. 

In NT the word ocenrs only in Mt 20%=Mk 10% 
(where it renders the Gr. Adtpor), and LEE 24 (where 
it takes the place of the rare word dv7i\urpov). In 
both causes it is used of Christ's gift of Himself for 
the redemption of men. ‘The Son of Man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give his life a ransom for many.’ ‘Thereis ... 
one Mediator between God and men, Aimself man, 
Christ Jesus, who cave himself a ransom for all.’ 

For the understanding of these N'T passages the 
OT offers us two possille conceptions, correspond: 
ing in general to ine different: Heb. equivalents of 
the Gr. Atrpav.t On the one hand, if regarded as 
taking the place of some word from the stems amp 
or ona, it may refer to the money payments re- 
quired under the law to secure the release of 
persons from slavery (e.g. Ex 213, Lv 2547s ef, 
PP Ve!) Gal 388, and the passaves cited under 
REDEMPTION) On the other hand, if trken as 
the equivalent of 23 (lit. ‘covering,’ hence ‘pro- 
pithutory gift ’—restricted, however, by usage to a 
eift offered as a satisfaction for a lifes; see art. 
*ROPITIATION, § 6), it may denote the ransom 
pud by an offender either to man (Ex 21, Nu 
JO 32 Pr 68) or to God (lx 30%, Ps 497) in order 
to save the life which he has forfeited by his 
Wronedoing. = 

* Elsewhere only Ps 498 (AV and RV ‘the redemption of their 
aoul (life}'): ef. era A>? Nu 348 51 (Hethibh) tal], RV ‘redemp- 
tion-money." 

4 This word stands in the LXX for derivatives of 375 in Ex 
20 Ly 192) Nu sie 48 49.061 (ef, vt2y islhs of bya in Lv 
Zot 2h Ot B2 278t > for IPD in Ex 2180e 8012, Nu 3531.32, Pr g3s 
134s and for PAO Oprice in Is 4513, 

} The distineGion between the Heb, (erma is not always main- 
tained, for vn) PUD is virtually=953; see Ex 2130, Pg 497.8, 
also Job 3354 if (as ig probable) w7y75 ig an error for W718. 


Those execetes who regard \Atrpoy a8 suggestin 
mip or $x3, interpret Mk 10” after the analogy o 
1 P 2839 and understand Jesus as teaching that 
His life is the ransom price by which He redeems 
lis disciples from bondage (so Wendt [Teaching 
of Jesus, ii. p. 226 ff], who thinks of deliverance 
rom suffering and death; Beyschlag (NZ Theol. 
i. p. 153], who thinks of freedom from sin). This 
view is possible even if we take Avrpov as the tr. of 
sey (so Brigys (Afess. Gosp. p. 111], who cites Is 
433 ‘IT have given Egypt as thy ransom,’ where 
the context makes it clear that the thought is of 
deliverance from captivity. The 195 paid by J” 
to Cyrus releases Israel; cf. the parallel ‘Seba 
instend of thee’). In this case we must regard 
the ransum as paid to the one who holds the 
prisoners captive. The older interpreters, taking 
the figure literally, tanght that Christ's death 
was a ransom paid to Satan, Modern exegetes 
either think of the recipient as an impersonal 
power, such as death (Wendt), ‘sin and evil’ 
(Briges), or ‘that ultimate necessity which has 
made the whole course of things what it has been’ 
(Sanday, Romans, p. 86), or else, relying on the 
figurative character of the language, refuse to 
raise the question at all (cf. Westcott, f/ebrews, 
p. 296). 

The other interpretation, starting with 199 as a 
propitiatory gift ollered in satisfaction for a life, 
makes God the recipient of the ransom, Thus 
Ritschl, following Ps 497 and Mk 8°’, thinks of the 
life of Jesus as a precious gift, offered to God in 
order to ransom from death those who were unable 
to provide a sufficiently valuable 152 for themselves 
(so Weiss, Bibl. Theol. p. 101; Runze, ZIV Th, 1889, 
p. 148 ih; Cremer, Bib. Theol, Worterh. p. 594). 
In this case the thought is clearly of deliverance 
from penalty, and the nearest parallel is to be 
fonnd in Mt 26%, where Jesns compares His death 
to a covenant sacrifice, offered for the remission 
of sins upon the occasion of the establishment of 
the new covenant between God and the disciples. 
(Cf. Tit 2'4, He 92,2 P 18-38 where the combina. 
tion between the ransom and the sacrificial figures 
is clearly found). The exact meaning will vary 
necurding as we associate avrl with Avrpov alone 
(Cremer), or with the whole clause ( Ritaeht, W ciss). 
In the first case the comparison will be between the 
life of Jesus and that of the many whose place it 
trikes ; in the latter it will merely express the fact 
that, in laying down Ifis life, Jesus takes the place 
of the disciples in doing that which they Saeki to 
do for themselves. 

Whichever interpretation we take, itis important 
not to isolate the death of Jesus from the life which 
precedes it. It is not the death as such which is a 
ransom, but the death considered as the culmina- 
tion and COUR Eton of a previous career of ministry. 
This is clearly shown by the preceding context, 
‘The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many.’ We have here the same combination of 
suffering and service which mects us in the OT in 
the Suifering Servant of Is 53. It is clear, there- 
fore, that the gift of which our Lord speaks should 
not be rented to the death on the cross, but in- 
eludes also His ‘entire Person and service which 
He gives in ministry’ (Briggs, p. 111; so Weiss, 
Wendt). 

It is to be noted that while Mk 10® speaks of 
the life of Christ as given for many, 1 Ti 24 cives 
the ransom a universal significance: ‘Christ Jesus 
-. » Who gave himself a ransom for all.’ 

See, further, under REDEMPTION, SALVATION. 


LITERATURE. —Ritschl, Rechtf. und Vers. il. pp. 68-88; Runge, 
ZW Th, 1889, p. LAs tf. Weiss, Bill, Theol. p. 74 (Eng. tr. p. 101]; 
Reyschlay, Neuteat. Theol. i. p. 149 (Eng. tr. i. p. 152); Wendt’ 
Lehre Jesu, ii. p. 509 ff. {Eng. tr. ii. p. 226 ff.); Cremer, Bidi.: 
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Theol, Wérterb. @. rA0rpov; Westcott, Hebrews, 229ff.; Briggs, 
Mess, Goap, p. 110ff. For similar ideas among the later Jewa, 
cf. Weber, Jidische Theologie, p. 813 ff. 
W. ADAMS Brown. 
RAPE.—See art. CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS in 
vol. i. p. 522”. 


RAPHA, RAPHAH.—1. In I} Vm these names are 
substituted for ‘the giant’ in 1 Ch 2u*®8 (x57) 
and in 2§ 2116-15. 2.22 (moon) respectively. It is 
there said that certain Philistine champions, slain 
by David’s heroes, were born to the r@phdh in 
Gath. The word is certainly a common noun, and 
not a proper name. If used individually, ‘the 
giant’ is probably the Goliath whom David slew. 
Rut more probably the noun is a collective, and 
denotes the stock of the giants, rather than any 
one person. The plural of this word, or at least a 
plural of this stem, is REPHAIM (which see). 

2. for Raphah (AV Rapha), a descendant of 
Saul, 1 Ch 8%, see REPHAIAH, No. 4, 

W. J. BEECHER. 

RAPHAEL (5x59; LXX ‘Pagaya, ‘ E] has healed’) 
is not named in the Hebrew Scriptures, and in 
the LXX only in Tobit. His funetions may best 
be learned from his own words in To 12!*-15, where, 
combining the different versions, we read, ‘I am 
Raphacl, one of the seven angels who stand and 
serve before the throne of God’s glory, present- 
ing the prayers of saints. T brought the memorial 
of your prayers and tears before the Holy One. 
When thou didst bury the slain, [ was with thee; 
and now God hath sent me to heal thee.’ On this 
passage we would observe: (1) The ‘seven angels,’ 
of whom Raphael declares himself one, were prob- 
ably Raphael, Gabriel, Uriel, Michael, Izidkiel, 
Hanael, and Kepharel. We read in Rev 8? of 
‘the seven angels who stand before God’; and 
in lf of ‘the seven spirits who are before the 
throne’ (but this passave is understood by most 
expositors to refer to the Holy Spirit, cf. 5°); and 
‘which are sent forth into all the earth,’ 5%. 
(2) ‘These seven are the archangels, the princes of 
the angelic host. They stand near the throne of 
glory, and were conceived to be the only angels 
who are perinitted to enter within the iadiance. 
Gabriel describes himself (Lk B®) as one that 
‘stands in the presence of God.’ (3) The doctrine 
of Divine alooiness, which was pushed to extreine 
Jenyths in late Judaism, has, herein Tobit, reached 
thus far, that God docs not Himself hear prayer. 
Vie was thought, as Epicurus also tuught, to be 
engaved in higher pursuits. Prayers which by 
their importunity or worth reach heaven, are heard 
by the anvels of the Presence, and are carried to 
the throne by them, and then they are commis- 
sioned to execute the answer. There is no clear 
evidence in Tobit that prayer was presented to the 
angels; though Cod. B in ‘To 3'® almost implies 
this, where we read, ‘The prayer of both was heard 
before the glory of the qreat Raphael.’ Allthe other 
versions read ‘before the glory of God.’ The Book 
of Tobit does not assign to Raphael any inter- 
cessory mediation. He is simply a messenger, 
reporting to the Ineffable man’s prayers and tears, 
cf. Ac 10%, Rev. 8°. (4) Raphael served holy men 
asa guardian angel. When Tobias was in danger 
of losing his life for burying Jews who had been 
massacred in Nineveh, Raphael ‘was with him,’ 
prokecung him. But the unique feature of the 

ook of Tobit is that Raphael is said to have 
assumed a human form, claiming to be a kinsman 
of Tobit, and travelling as guide with him from 
Nineveh toEcbatana. While the wedding festivities 
of Tobit and Sarah were being celebrated, Raphael 
Went forward to Rages in Media, for the money 
which Tobias had, years before, deposited with his 
friend Gabael, and eventually Raphael brought the 


bridal pair safe home. Before taking his leave 
Raphael assures Tobias that when he seemed to 
them to eat and drink, they were under an illusion, 
To 12) (5) The chief characteristic of Raphael 
was as a Acaler of men’s maladies. ‘Tobias, the 
father of Tobit, was afllicted with deucom in the 
eyes; and Sarah was possessed by the demon 
Asmodzens, who had, on the first night of marriage, 
slain seven husbands who had been married to 
Sarah. By the fumes of the heart and liver of a 
fish burnt on embers, Raphael instructed ‘Tobit 
how to expel the demon, and to use the gall of the 
same fish to cure Tobias’ blindness, 

In Enoch 10 Raphael and Michael both receive a 
commission from God to punish the fallen angels, 
who had married human wives. ‘The reason why 
Raphael was bidden to cast the angels into cavities, 
and cover them for ever with rugged stones, was, 
that he might Aeal the earth, which had been 
defiled by the enormities of the ‘ watchers.’ Jewish 
tradition names Raphael as the third of the angels 
who appeared to Abraham in Gn 18, his duty being 
to impart to Sarah ‘strength to conceive seed,’ cf. 
He ll, Ro #% The Midrash speaks of a Dook of 
Noch (see vol. iii. p. 557%), which was one of the 
earliest trentises on medicine. The origin of this 
book is said to have been that after the llood men 
were afflicted with various diseases, and God sent 
the angel Raphael to disclose to Noah the use 
of curative plants and roots (Rinsch, Buch der 
Jubilien, 385f.). Thus was Raphael true to his 
name, ‘EI has healed.’ J. ‘I. MARSHALL. 


RAPHAIM (A ‘Padaly, & ‘Padacly, B om.).—An 
ancestor of Judith, Jth 8?. 


RAPHON (‘Pagwv).—A city in Bashan, ‘beyond 
the widy’ (rdpay rob yeudppov), near which ‘Vimo- 
theus sustained a defeat at the hands of Judas 
Maccabarus (1 Mac 5*”), Itis no doubt the Raphana 
of Pliny (ZN v, 16), but the site has not yet been 
identified. C. lk. CONDER. 


RAPHU (x57 ‘healed’: ‘Pagov).—The father of 
Palti, the spy selected from the tribe of Benjamin, 
Nu 13°. 


RASSES (BA ‘Pagcels, & ‘Paagcels, Lat. Cod. corb. 
and Vulg. Tharsis [=Tarsus}, Old Lat. Tyras et 
Lasts, Syr. Thiras (Gn 10°) and Ltaamses (Ex 14). 
—Among the peoples which Holofernes subdued 
are mentioned ‘the children of Rasses’ (Jth 2%), 
Some think the Vulg. Zarsus is original, the 
Greek a corruption, the Old Lat. and Syr. a union 
of the two. Fritzsche supgested Jihosos, a moun- 
tain chain and city south of Amanos, on the Gulf 
of Issus. Ball adds the possibility of Rosh (Kzk 
382-3 39'), Eastern Asia Minor seems to be the 
general region which the connexion suggests. 

¥F. C. PORTER. 

RATHUMUS (‘Pd@upos), ‘the story-writer’ or 
‘recorder,’ 1 Es 218-17. 25.8 ig the same as ‘ ehum 
the chancellor’ of Ezr 48 %17-3,) "The LXX of Ezra 
has merely transliterated the Aramaic title; 1 Es 
has either taken it as a proper name (kal 
BeéAreOpos, 1*), or tr? it as a title (6 [ypdgdwv] ra 
mpoomlrrovra 17), or combined both these render- 
ings (*), See BEELTETHMUS, CHANCELLOR. 


RAVEN (any ‘drébh, xdpat, corvus, Arab. ghurdb). 
—Both the Heb. and Arab. roots mean ‘to be 
black.’ The Arab. root also contains the idea 
of leaving home. \'rom these two meanings the 
raven has come to be a bird of specially evil omen 
to the Arabs, who attribute to bis presence the 
worst of presages of death and disaster. The 


are especially superstitious about the ghurdb e- 
één, which they say is marked with white on his 
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black coat, or has a red beak and legs. What 
bird is meant by these descriptions is not quite 
clear, It is probably fabulous. 

The raven is the first bird mentioned by name 
in the Bible (Gn 87). The Heb. implies that the 
raven went out and stayed, probably feeding on 
carcasses. The LXX and Vulg. seem to imply that 
it went out and stayed until the waters were 
dried up, and then returned. But there would 
have been no reason for its returning then. The 
raven was unclean (Lv 11, Dt 144). It is in part 
a carrion bird, and therefore uneatable. Javens 
were commanded to feed Elijah, and did so (1 IX 
17*6), See article Exnmwanm in vol. i. p. 688%. 
God is twice said to provide for young ravens 
(Job 38", Ps 147%), There is nothing especially 
sienificant in this. It is implied in the previous 
and sueceeding verses that God provides for other 
wild animals. The stories that ravens neglect 
their young are fabulous. The allusion to the 
carrion-eating peor anaes of ravens (Pr 30!7) is 
true to nature. They are always found among 
the birds and animals which assemble around a 
carcass in Palestine. They, however, capture and 
eat lizards, hares, mice, ete. Their black colour 
is compared with that of the hair of the Shulam- 
mite’s lover (Ca 5") They are among the ill- 
omened creatures which symbolize the desolation 
of Kdom (Is 34"), Ravens are not wholly flesh- 
eaters. On the contrary, they are very fond of 
ehick peas and other grains, by devouring which 
they do vast damage to the farmers. 

The term ‘6rébA, as well as xépag, is not confined 
to the raven. It doubtless includes all birds after 
its kind (Lv 1135), Of these, besides Curvus coraz, 
.., the raven, there are in Palestine C. affnis, 
ues the Fantail Raven; C. corn, L., the 
Hooded Crow (Arab. zagh); C. agricola, Trist., 
the Syrian Rook; C. monedula, 1.., the Jackdaw 
(Arab. ih); Garrulus atricapillus, St. H., the 
Syrian Jay or Garrulous Roller (Arab. ‘ahdak); and 
Pyrnrhocoraz alpinus, Koch, the Alpine Chongh. 
Most of these eat vegetable food as well as animal, 
including grubs, worms, ete. To all would apply 
the words of Christ (Lk 124) in revard to God’s 
provision for them, although they neither sow nor 
gather into storchouses, G. E. Posr. 


RAVEN, RAVIN.— To ‘raven’ is to seize with 
violence, to prey upon with greed or rapacity, and 
so ‘raven’ or ‘ravin’ is phlinder or prey. The 
word comes from Lat. raping plunder, throug Old 
Fr. ravine, whence also ee ‘ravine’ a mountain 
gorge, and ‘rapine’ plunder. There is no con- 
nexion with the bird, the raven, whose name is of 
native origin, Angzlo-Sax, hrefn, 

The verb oceurs in AV in Gn 49" (“ravin,’ 
intrans.), Iozk 22%: 27 (‘ ravening,’ trans.), the Heb. 
being 71) to tear as prey. Asa subst. ‘ravin’ is 
found in Nah 2" ‘The lion... filled his holes 
with prey, and his dens with ravin’ (399); and 
‘ravening’ in Lk 11 ©Your inward part is full of 
ravening and wickedness’ (a4pray%, RV ‘extortion’), 
The adj. is either ‘ravening’ (Ps 22", Mt 7) or 
‘ravenous’ (Is 35° 46", Ezk 394), 

An example of ‘ravin’ in the sense of ‘ plunder- 
ing’ is Udall, Hrasmas’ Paraph. i. 17—‘ Mekenesse 
obteyneth more of them that geve wyllyngly and 
of theyr owne accorde, then violence and ravine 
can purchase or obtayne by hooke and croke’ ; 
and in the sense of ‘plunder,’ ‘booty,’ Spenser, 
FQ LY xi, 12—- 

* His deepe devouring jawcs 
Wide gaped, like the griesly mouth of hell, 
Through which into his darke aby sye all ravin fell.’ 
J. HLASTINGS. 

RAZIZ (‘Patels). —-The hero of a narrative in 

2Mac 148, Nicanor, having been informed 


against Razis (who is described as ‘an elder of 
Jerusalem, a lover of his countrymen, and & man 
of very good report, and one called ‘‘ father of the 
Jews” for his goodwill towards them’), sent a band 
of soldiers to apprehend him. He escaped arrest 
by committing suicide, the circumstances of which 
are described in revolting detail in 2 Mac. His 
conduct is criticised adversely by Augustine (Zp. 
civ. 6) in opposition to the Donatists, who admired 
it, as the author of 2 Mac. evidently did. 


RAZOR (wa ‘knife,’ Nu 6° 8’, Ps 52%, Is 7™, 
Ezk 5!; min ‘razor,’ Jg 135 16", 1S 17).—It is not 
likely that originally there was any distinction 
between razors and knives, the same word [Wa 
being used in many passages for both, but a special 
word for razor (930, Arab. sms) is used in the 
stories of Samson and Samuel, In the above 
passaves the LXX uniformly tr. wa by Evpéy, and 
nyo by old;ypos except in Jg 167 where B has 
alSnpos but A fvpdv. In early times razors were 
probably made of bronze, as other cutting instru- 
ments were. In Wilkinson’s Ane. Egypt. 1878, 
vol. ii. p. 333 note, it is said of the barber, ‘his 
instruments and razors varied at different times, 
being sumetimes in shape of a small short hatchet 
with recurved handle; other instruments knife- 
shaped were also employed.’ Forty years ago a 
eeaetmened shaped razor, with a straight fixed 
randle, was in use in Syria; now European razors 
are universally used. W. CARSLAW. 


REAIAH ("3x9 ‘Jah hath seen’).—1. The oponym 
of a Calebite family, 1 Ch 4? (B ‘Padd, A ‘Ped), 
probably to be preferred (so Bertheau and Kittel ; 
Gray (/7PN 236] is more doubtful) to HAROFH, 
1 Ch 22 (axda ‘the seer,’ B Ald, A ‘Apad). 2. The 
cponym of a Benjamite family, 1 Ch 5° (AV Reaia ; 
BA ‘Pyxd, Lue. ‘Pacd), 3. A Nethinim = famil 
name, Kzr 27 (B ‘Pef\, A ‘Pad)=Neh 7 (B ‘Paed, 
A ‘'Paatd)=1 Es 5% JALRUS. 


REAPING.—See AGRICULTURE. 


REBA (y37).—One of the five kinglets of Midian 
who were slain by the Israelites, under Moses, Nu 
318 (‘PéBox), Jos 13% (B 'PéBe, A ‘PéBex). Like his 
companions, he is called in N umbers a 99 (‘king’), 
but in Joshua a xy} (‘ prince,’ ‘ chieftain ’). 


REBECCA.—The NT and modern spelling (from 
the Gr. ‘PeBéxxa) of the name which is spelt in OT 
REREKAH. The only occurrence of ‘Rebecca’ is in 
Ro 9” (both AV and RV). 


REBEKAH, in Ro 9° RkRECCA (ARN, 2.4. 
ibhkadh; in Arab. a cord with loops ae tying 
lambs or kids, from rabdaka, to tie or bind fast ; 
LXX and NT 'PeBexxu, Vuly. 22ebecca).— Daughter 
of Bethuel, the son of Nahor and Milcah, and conse- 
quently great-niece of Abraham (Gn 22°); sister 
of Laban, and subsequently wife of Isaac. The 
idyllic story of the circumstances through which 
Rebekah became Isnac’s wife is told by J, in his 
usual picturesque style, and at the same time with 
stress on the providence which overruled them 
(vv.7>- 23 [lit. ‘cause it to meet—z.e. happen success: 
fully—before me,’ 80 2720] 14 2%. 48: 50.61.88), in Gn 24, 
In accordance with Eastern custom (MARRIAGE, 
vol. ili. p. 270), the betrothal is arranged with- 
out Tsanc’s own personal intervention: Abraham 
sends his principal and confidential servant (v.?) 
—cealled in FE (15%) Eliezer—to find a wife for 
his son, not from among the Canaanites around 
him, but from his own relations in ‘the land of 
his nativity’: the servant proceeds accordingly 
to Aram-nalaraim, to the ‘city of Nahor’ (1.e. 
Harun: cf. LABAN, vol. iii. p. 13>); as he reaches 
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the well outside the city (v."), he prays for a sign 
by which he may know Isaac’s destined bride; and 
ile damsel who fulfils it proves to be Rebekah. 
Laban and Bethuel, satisfied by the evidence of 
their uncle’s rosperity (vv, 2% 80.85. af, vil? [RV], 
v.*4), and of lane 8 Creare wealth (v.°8"), and 
recognizing in what had happened the hand of 
Providence (vv.%: 5 end, ‘spoken,’ viz. by the 
facts), agree to the servant’s proposal; Rebekah 
herself consents to return with him (v.57%), and so 
she becomes Isunc’s wife, consoling him after his 
mother’s death (v.*),* 

Like Sarah, Rachel, and Hannah, Rebekah was at 
first barren; and her barrenness ceased only after 
Isaac’s entreaty (25*!),—according to the chronology 
of P (25% *4), 90 years after her marriage. On the 
oracle, received by her (25%), shortly before the 
birth of her twin sons, see JACOB, vol. ii. p. 526. 
The next incident in Rebekah’s life that we read 
of is on the occasion of Isaac’s visit to Gerar 
(26%), when, fearing lest her beauty (cf. 24)*) 
might attract admirers, and his own life be en- 
dangered in consequence, he passed her off as his 
sister (cf. Gn 20; and ISAAC, vol. ii. p. 484°). 
Jacob was Rebekah’s favourite son (25%); and 
in 27 (JI) tells of the deed of treachery by which 
the ambitions and designing mother, ‘sacrificing 
husband, elder son, principle, her own soul, for 
an idolized person,’ secured for him his father’s 
blessing (see more fully, on this narrative, JAcon, 
vol. ii. p. 527). After this, she prompted Jacob 
to flee to his uncle Laban, in order to escape 
isau’s venyeance, vv.4-; in the paragraph from 
P which follows (2749-28), however, the motive 
upon which she urges his visit to Haran, is that 
he may obtain a wife, not, like Esau (cf, 26% % 
P), from among the natives of Canaan, but from 
among Labin’s daughters (sce, further, ibid.). An 
isolated, and very possibl misplaced, notice (35%) 
states that Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse, who had 
accompanied her long before from Haran (24°), died 
after Jacob’s return to Canaan, and was buried 
below Bethel. The death of Rebekah herself is 
not specially mentioned ; but in 49%! (P) she is said 
to have been buried in the cave of Machpelah. 

S. R. DRIVER. 

RECAH.—In a genealogy contained in 1 Ch 4, 
the sons of Eshton (v.!*) are described as ‘the 
men of Recah’ (497 +yjx), a place which is not 
mentioned elsewhere in the OT, and is quite un- 
known, The LXX has B'Pnxdf, A ‘Pydd. 


RECEIPT OF CUSTOM (redwnov, RV ‘place of 
toll’), Mt 9%, Mk 2%, Lk 5%, See PUBLICAN, 
TAXES, TOLL. For ‘receipt’ in the sense of ‘ place 
for receiving,’ see Mandeville, Travels, 112, ‘Men 
have made a litylle Resceyt, besyde a Pylere of 
that Chirche, for to resceyve the Oflrynges of Pil- 
grymes’; and Shaks. Jfacbeth, 1. vii. 66— 

‘Mernory, the warder of the brain, 


Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 
A limbeck only.’ 


RECHAB, RECHABITES (39%, ‘3 73, ovapa7 m3 (33), 
392 Wie; LXX ‘Pyxd8 [Bin 2g 45.6.9 “Dexyd, 
in 1 Ch 2% "Pyyd]; and ‘Apxafely in B, ‘AdxaBely or 
XapaSely in A, ‘Paxafely in Q; Vulg. Rechab, 
Lechabita).—Reékhabh is often ay itainel as mean- 
ing ‘a rider,’ on camels, z.c. a name for a nomadic 
eile: The names 22773 (of a man), 5x255 (of a 
G04), are found in Aramaic inscriptions (Lidzbarski, 

ordsem. Epigraph. pp. 246, 369). The biblical 
Réknabh may be a contraction for 9x335, 

1. Rechab (in Jos. Ant. VII. ii. 1, Odvvos) ben- 
Rimmon the Beerothite, a captain of one of the 
‘bands’ following Ishbosheth. He and Baanah 


* Which, however, though only mista P, had taken 
place three to four years previously (1717 231 2620), 
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murdered Ishbosheth, carried the news to David, 
and were put to death by his orders; 28 4° J} 
(Budde). Cf. BAANAH, ISHROSHETH. 

2. 3. Rechab in 1 Ch 25 ‘ Hammath, the father 
of the house of Rechab,’ and Rechab in Neh 3%, 
‘Malchijah ben-Rechab,’ sometimes reckoned as 
separate individuals, are to be identified with the 
following— 

4 Rechab, Rechabites.—A clan of the Kenites, 
in later times, probably after the Return from the 
Captivity, incorporated in the tribe of Judah, t.e. 
in the restored Jewish community in Palestine, 
1 Ch Q3:- 58, 

The view that the Rechabites were a religious sect, founded 
by Jehonadab (2 KK 1015-23, Jer 85), js improbable; although 
Dillmann, Oehler, Schultz, etc., speak of him as ‘the founder of 
the Rechabites.’ It is not likely that the founder of the 
Rechabites would himscif be described as ‘ben-Rechab’; more- 
over, 1 Ch 255 aneaks of Hammath (AV Hemath) ag the ‘ father 
of the house of Rechab.’ 

This clan is traced back (1 Ch 2%) to Hammath 
(nag9= ‘hot spring,’ LXX B Meonpud, A Aludd), a 
descendant of Hur, the son of Caleb, z.e. a clan of 
the Calebite branch of the Kenites, The view of 
Bertheau (in loco), that Rechab was the actual 
father and Hammath the grandfather of the 
Jehonadab of 2K 10, ete., 1s contrary to all 
analogy. Jos 19% (P) mentions a town Hammath 
in Naphtali. As a settlement of Kenites under 
Heber and Jael existed somewhere in that district 
in the time of Deborah (Jg 4!" 6*4), and the Rechab- 
ites belonged to the Northern Kingdom in the time 
of Jehu, itis possible that the Rechabites had some 
connexion with this town before they migrated to 
Judah. It is clear, however, from Jer 35 that they 
were a nomad tribe up to the fall of the Southern 
Kingdom. Moreover, according to Kittel (SBOT), 
1 Ch 2° is part of a late addition to Chronicles. 

The Rechabites appear in the OT on three 
occasions. First, in the person of Jehonadab 
ben-Rechab (te. ‘the Rechabite’), in 2K 104™, 
Jehonadab showed his zeal for the exclusive wor- 
ship of Jehovah by associating himself with Jehu 
in his fierce persecution of the devotees of Baal. 
Josephus reproduces the biblical narrative in Ant, 
1X. vi. 6, and mentions Jehonadab, but does not 
say that he was a Kechabite. The second incident 
is narrated in Jer 35. Some time after the reign 
of Jehu, probably about the period of the Fall of 
Samaria, the Rechabites had migrated to Judah. 
When Nebuchadrezzar invaded Judah in the reign 
of Jehoiakim, the Rechabites took refuge in Jeru- 
salem, probably en capiae in some open space 
within the walls. Jeremiah utilized their presence 
to provide an object-lesson for his fellow-country- 
men. Amongst other prohibitions, their clan-laws 
forbade them to drink wine. The prophet invited 
the clan under their chief, J cAvaniah ben-Jeremiah 
ben-Habazziniah, to meet him in a chamber attached 
to the temple, and offered them wine. They refused 
on the ground that their ‘father’ Jonadab ben- 
Rechab had forbidden them to drink wine, build 
houses, sow seed, or plant vineyards, and had com- 
manded them to live in tents. They stated that 
they had always obeyed these commands, and had 
entered Jerusalem only through sheer necessity. 
Josephus does not reproduce this incident, nor does 
he anywhere mention the Rechabites. 

The Rechabites therefore regarded Jonadab 
much as the Israelites regarded Moses. They 
traced to him their clan-law. It is not likely, 
however, that he originated the customs which he 
made permanently binding. In his time the 
Rechabites, of whom he was doubtless chief, were 
a nomad clan pasturing their flocks in the less 
occupied districts of the Northern Kingdom ; they 
and their chief were zealous worshippers of Jehovah. 
In the natural course of events they would have 
followed the example of the Israelites, once their 
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fellow-nomads, and settled down as farmers and 
townsmen, Probably the process was beginning 
in the time of Jonadah; but that chief nipped it 
in the bud, and induced his followers to make their 
ancient nomadic habits matters of religious obli- 
gation. He had no leanings to asceticism, and his 
ordinances were not intended to make his followers 
ascetics. He forbade wine, but the term ‘ wine’ is 
to be understood strictly ; there is no prohibition of 
any other intoxicant. Uis motives would be two- 
fold. First, the nomad regards agriculture and 
city life as menner, less manly, less spiritual than 
hisown. Jonadab wished to keep his clan to the 
higher life. Moreover, when the Israelites surren- 
dered nomad life to settle on the land and in towns, 
they corrupted their worship of Jehovah by com- 
bining it with the superstitions and immoral rites 
of the Canaanite baals, to whom, as they thought, 
they owed their corn and wine and oil, Hos 2°. 
Recently, under Ahab and Jezebel, the worship of 
Baal had vreatly developed. The cultivation of 
corn and of the vine seemed to lead directly to 
haal-worship; and it would seem to Jonadab that 
by cutting off lis people from any connexion with 
agriculture he would preserve the purity and sim- 
plicity of their ancient worship of Jehovah, 

Probably the Rechabites were still in Jerusalem 
when the city was taken by Nebuchadrezzar, and 
some of them shared the Captivity and the Return 
of the Israelites. Under stress of circuinstances, 
they would be obliged to finally surrender their 
ancestral customs, so that in Neh 3" we find 
Malchijah the Rechahite engaged under Nehemiah 
in rebuilding the walls of Jernsalem, Malchijah 
is styled ‘ruler of the district of Beth-haccherem,’ 
tc. Of the ‘House of the Vineyard.’ The very 
obsenre verse 1 Ch 2% describes “The families of 
scribes that dwelt at Jabez’—a town in Judah— 
‘the ‘Tirathites, the Shimeathites, the Succathites,’ 
as § Kenites that came of Wammath, the father of 
the house of Rechab.’? This points to the settle- 
ment of some Rechabites in late post-exiic times 
at Jabez as ‘seribes.’ The Vulgate regards the 
words rendered ‘'lirathites,’ ete., as titles of three 
classes of seribes, ‘canentes atquo resonantes, et in 
tabernaculis commorantes ’ = ‘singers, makers of an 
echo or of a ringing sound {? chorus], and dwellers 
in tents,’ but the words are proper names (so LXX), 
and denote three clans of the men of Jabez. 

The promise of Jer 35% that because the 
Rechabites had kept the laws of Jonadab, ‘ Jonadab 
ben-Rechab shall not want aman to stand before 
me for ever,’ might lead some later Rechabites to 
revert to their ancient clan customs. It would 
also lead those who lived like other Jews to keep 
up the memory of their descent from the ancient 
Kechabites, Jeremiah does not expressly state 
that the fulfilment of his promise is dependent on 
the continued observance of the laws of Jonadab. 
But, on the other hand, this promise and its im- 
plied conditions would naturally lead communities 
or individuals which observed some or other of 
these laws to adopt the name ‘Reehahite,’ and to 
imnapyine a pgenealory connecting them with Rechab. 
Thus, in modern time, a ‘Total Abstinence Society, 
whose members live in houses and do not abjure 
corn or oil, styles itself the ‘Rechabites.’? Probably 
this is the explanation of the statement of Heges- 
ippus (ap. Kus. H# ii, 23), that ‘one of the priests 
of the sons of Rechab, the son of Rechabim, who 
are mentioned by Jeremiah the prophet,’ protested 
acninst the murder of James the Just, especially 
as Kpiphanius (//Za@r. Ixxviil. 14) substitutes Symeon 
the brother of James for the Rechabite (30 KE. HH, 
Perowne in Smith’s DB). The name had become 
aterm for an ascetic. A similar view explains the 
fact that travellers— Benjamin of Tala 12th 
cent. ; Woll!, 1829; Pierotti, c. 1860—have found 
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tribes in Syria and Arabia claiming the name 
Rechabite and professing to observe the laws of 
Jonadab. ‘These tribes are probably connected 
with the ancient Rechabites in just the same way 
as the Total Abstinence Society mentioned above. 
Moreover, as words for ‘ horseinan,’ ‘camel-rider,’ 
in Heb., Aram., and Arab., are derived from the 
root rkb, it is easy to see how tribes might be 
called ‘ Rechabites’ withont any connexion, real or 
imaginary, with the Old Testament clan. : 
In Ps 71 (UXX 70) the LXX has the title To 
Aaveld, vidv "IwvaddB (R ’Amivaddu), cal ray mpwrwy 
alypodruricbévrwy, ‘To David, of the Bné Jonadab 
(R Aminadam, t.e. Aminadalb) and of those first 
carried away captive.’ This title has sometimes 
been adduced as evidence of the existence and im- 
por tence of the Rechabites in the 3rd or 2nd cent. 
Sut the origin, text, and meaning of the title are 
too uncertain to warrant 
Jonadab ma 
reading of 
other name. 
The devotion of the Rechabites to Jehovah is 
illustrated by the zeal of Jonadab and by the fact 
that all the names of individual Rechabites known 
to us include the Divine name Jehoval, viz. 
[Inbazziniah, Jaazaniah, J(ch)onadab, Jeremiah, 
and Malchijah. It has generally been supposed 
that the Kenites were led to adopt the worship of 
Jehovah through their association with the Israel- 
ites; and that the zeal of Jonadab, like that of 
Jeli, was inspired by the teaching of Klijah and 
Elisha. But recent scholars, eg. Budde, have 
pouned out the close association of Jehovah with 
Sinai, and of Moses with the Kenites (see JETHRO, 
Horas), and have suggested that the Israelites 
adopted the worship of Jehovah from the Kenites, 
and that the Kenites, and therefore the Rechab- 
ites, were by ancient practice and tradition the 
most devoted followers of Jehovah in Israel; 
hence the zeal of Jonadab, It should be noted, 
however, that the only direct evidence for the 
connexion of the Rechabites with the Kenites is 
the very late and obscure passage in Chronicles. 
As the Rechabite laws are simply the ordinary 
customs of nomads,—for primitive nomads the 
reguiar use of wine was impossible,—it is easy to 
find numerous parallels to them. Probably even 
the prohibition of wine is not strictly and directly 
religions, but inerely a means for preserving the 
nomadic life. tlence Mohammed’s prohibition of 
wine and similar laws or taboos (cf. AS 484 f.) are 
not real parallels, Of others commonly cited is 
thestatement of Diodorus Siculus (xix, 94, ¢. 8 B.C.), 
that the Nabatwan Arabs forbade sowing seed, 
planting fruit-trees, using or building houses, under 
pain of death. Cf., further, JEHONADAB, JERE- 
MIAH, KENITES, 'TIRATHITES, SHIMEATHITES, SUC- 
CATHITES, 
§ In Je 1? the LXX has for ‘because they had 
chariots (rekhebh) of iron, ‘because Lechab com- 
manded them’; an obvious mistake. 


any such conclusion. 
be the cousin of David; or, as the 
% suggests, a scribe’s error for some 
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RECONCILIATION (xaradday7). — The general 
doctrine of the ATONEMENT has been dealt with 
under that title (vol. i. p. 197), and the biblical 
phraseology under PROPITIATION (p. 128). The 
present art. is concerned with the reconciliation 
made by Christ between God and men; and the 
question specially to be investigated is, whether 
it is subjective only, our reconciliation to God, or 
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objective also, God’s reconciliation to us. The Gr. 
word occurs four times in NT, Ro 54 118 and 2 Co 
518-9 and in all these places it is used objectively 
to describe the uew relation between God and 
humanity brought about by the work of Christ (see 
Cremer, Bibl.-Theol. Lex. s.v.). This is, perhaps, 
most clearly seen in Ro 5" 80’ 06 viv ri xaradrayhy 
é\dSouey, ‘through whom we have now received 
the reconciliation.’ The reconciliation must have 
been already an accomplished fact before it could 
be received, t.e. before faith or feeling could have 
anything to do with it. So in Ro 11 the «ar. 
xécpou is plainly the favourable attitude of God 
towards ie world through His turning away 
from Israel. In 2 Co 5'* the dtaxovla rijs xaran- 
Aayys and the Adyos ris KaraddAayis are the means 
appointed by God to bring men to a knowledye of 
what He has done for them in Christ. And what 
is that? What is ‘the word of reconciliation’? It 
is ‘that God was in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto himself.’ That this refers to an objective 
matter of fact, not a subjective state of feeling, is 
plain from the exhortation based on it: ‘Be ye 
reconciled to God.’ Besides, how was God in 
Christ reconciling the world to Himself? By ‘not 
imputing unto men their trespasses.’ But this 
was only the negative side of it. ‘The positive 1s 
reserved to clinch the argument at the close: ‘Vor 
God made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin, 
that we might be made the righteousness of God 
in him?’ (2 Co 5"), But if this is the meaning of 
the reconciliation in the two most important of 
the passages that bear on it,—the doing on God’s 
part of all that needed to be dune to make it right 
for Him to receive us back into favour,-—the re- 
conciliation cannot have respect to us alone, nor 
can the whole purpose of the work of Christ be 
exhausted in the moral effect it has upon us as a 
pathetic display of the love of Gud. Moreover, 
according to Ro 3%, the primary object of the work 
of Christ was not to display the Jove, but the right- 
eousness of God, That righteousness had been 
obscured by the forbearance of God in the past, 
and might still further be obscured in the future 
by Ifis torgiving men on the ground of their faith 
in Jesus. ‘They had been tempted, and might again 
be tempted, to doubt the reality of His wrath 
against sin, unless it were mats clear that in 
forgiving it to men God had dealt seriously with 
it in the propitiatory work of Christ. 

1. Lhe Need of Reconciliation on the part of God. 
—The subject has already so far been discussed, 
and passages have been cited both from OT and 
NT ascribing anger, wrath, indignation, jealousy, 
and even hate to God (see art. ANGER OF GOD in 
vol. i. p. 97 ff). But something may be added to 
what is there said of the reluctance theologians 
have long shown to take such passages seriously. 
In their recoil from the extreme anthropomorphixsm 
of fiery writers like Tertulhan, they have, from 
Origen downwards, often rushed to the opposite 
extreme, and conceived of God not only as a Beings 
‘without parts,’ but also ‘without passions.’ But 
anthropomorphism has at the heart of it a truth of 

riceless worth, for man was made in the imace of 
God (Gn 1), and therefore, spiritually considered, 
their natures are essentially akin. As we appreci- 
ate and apply this truth in Christology, we make 
it easier to see the possibility of an Incarnation. 
If the Divine and the human natures were dis- 
parate, it is hard to see how there could be a 
union of God and man; but if they are essential] 
akin, the difficulty is at least sensibly ralioveds 
But if this help is available for Christology, it 
is available for ‘Theology also. For then, what 
Edward White calls ‘the Buddhism of the West,’ 
according to which God is conccived as a Being of 
passionless repose, sublimely raised above all the 
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fluctuations of feeling to which we are subject, 
gives place to a truer conception of God, more 
human and therefore more Divine, (See the Ex- 
cursus on the ‘Sensibility of God’ in Ed, White’s 
Life in Christ, p. 255, and Bushuell’s Sermon on ‘the 
Power of God in Self-Sacrifice’ in 7he New Life). 

We are here concerned, however, not with the 
Divine sensibility in general, but with that ae 
ticular forin of it implied in the anger or wrath. of 
God. What is meant by that? Our answer to the 
question will turn in part on the view we take of 
the way in which God governs the world, and in 
part on the view we take of our own nature in 
comparison with God’s. If we think that God 
adiministers a law above and apart from Llimself, 
as a judge administers the law of his country, we 
niust interpret all that Scripture says of His anger 
or wrath in some non-natural sense, for these are 
emotions which, even if le had them, a judge 
would not betray. The more perfect he is as a 
judge, the more carefully will he suppress then. 
His decisions will tell us nothing of his personal 
feelings, but only of his determination to uphold the 
law of the land, Now this is just how the great 
majority of theologians, from Origen and Augustine 
down to our own day, have dealt with the language 
of Scripture about the anger of God. They have 
taken it in a thoroughly non-natural sense, as if it 
told us nothing of the personal feeling of God, but 
only of His judicial determination to punish and 
put down wickedness (see Simon, Wedemption of 
Man, pp. 223-229). But this is not how the Serip- 
tures speak, and therefore we may be sure it 1s 
not the view they take of God’s relation to the 
world. They give free vent to God’s personal feel- 
ings reyarding the character and conduct of men, 
from which we may safely infer that they did not 
regard Him prinarily as our Judge, but us our 
Father, the lather of our spirits, and our Judge in 
virtue of His Fatherhood ; for as every father is 
head over his own house, so is God Head over all 
(1 P 17), In other words, His relations to us are 
pevones and His government direct. here is no 

aw over and above Him, or between Him and us. 
Fhe law He upholds is that of His own life, and 
therefore of ours, for our life is but our finite 
share in His. Hence His Divine displeasure, 
when we do anything to disturb it. It is Him 
and not merely ourselves we grieve, when we 
fall out of right relations to Him; and against 
Him we chiefly offend, even when we do wrong to 
others. ‘Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, 
and done that which is evil in thy sight’ (Ps 514), 
The nearest human analogue we have to the moral 
Ever ent of God is that of the family, and the 

est clue we have to the feeling of God when we 
deliberately do wrong is the bitter disappointment 
of a father who has loved and lived for his children, 
when they have rebelled against him, until the 
filial bond between them is strained almost to the 
breaking. And the Divine Father feels it the 
more, because, though we may cease in spirit to be 
His children, He cannot cease to be our Father. 
He cannot consent to stand in any lower relation 
to us, and can only express His astonishment that 
we should behave as we have done. ‘Hear, O 
heavens, and give ear, O earth, for the Lord hath 
spoken: I have nourished and brought up children, 
and they have rebelled against me’ (Is 14). That 
is what sin means to God. Is it any wonder that 
He should hate it, and plead with Vis rebellious 
children as Ile does: ‘Oh, do not this abominable 
thing which I hate’ (Jer 44°). 

But even pathos like that will be lost on us, unless 
we further see what the Fatherhood of God involves, 
namely, that His nature and ours are essentially 
akin, so that, allowance being made for our moral 
imperfection, from our own experience we may 
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safely infer His. If man was made in the image 
of God, a good man must be a good guide to right 
thoughts about God. If a good man may be angry, 
s0 may God. A good man’s anger will never be 
mere blind rage, nor mere personal resentment, but 
as moral indignation it may rise to any height; 
and the better he is, the higher it will rise, in the 

resence of deliberate wrong-doing. And that 
ving so, it were surcly strange to conclude that 
if he were altogether perfect, his anger would 
entirely disappear. ‘There would disappear from 
it only what defiled it before—the smoke, but not 
the flame; as we see in the one perfect Man of 
the whole race—the Man, Christ Jesus. Was He 
never angry? Did not He look round on His 
enemies ‘with anyer, being grieved for the hard- 
ness of their hearts’? (Mk 35), And can we con- 
ceive Him denouncing the hypocrites of His day in 
cold, unimpassioned iaenaltelt Is not His indict- 
ment against therm instinct with moral indignation, 
the fire of which we feel as we read it still? We 
eannot doubt the reality of His anger. Why, 
then, should we doubt the reality of God’s? Was 
not God in Christ denouncing the Pharisees, as 
well as reconciling the world to Himself? And 
does not the one fact go far to determine how the 
other should be understood ? 

2. The Possibility of Reconciliation on the part 
of God,—But many demur to a mutual recon- 
ciliation, not only because they doubt the reality 
of God’s anger, and see no need of reconciliation 
on the part of God, but also because they doubt 
its possibility, for reconciliation implies a change 
of tecling, and there can be no change in Gud. 
This, however, is confusion of thought. It is to 
misunderstand the nature of God’s unchangeable- 
ness. God is not a mere mechanical force, but a 
living, moral mind. I[t is His character that is 
unchangeable, not Ilis feelings, nor His actions. 
These must chanze with the changing character 
and conduct of His creatures, just because He 
changeth not. In any relevant sense of the word, 
it is not He that changes, but we. If we obey 
not, He abideth faithful. He cannot deny Him- 
self, and therefore He must deny us, when we 
defy Him. In fact this apparent change in God 
proves Lis real unchangeableness, just as an 
Eperene unchangeableness would prove a real 
change. (See Dorner on ‘the Divine Immutability ’ 
in System of Christian Doctrine, i. 244 t¥., iv. 80). 

1. But both the need and the possibility of recon- 
ciliation on the Divine side seem to many forbidden 
from another point of view. There seems no room 
for it in the Christian conception of God. God is 
Love, and love is incapable of anyer or hostility. 
But if God is love, love must be more than a mere 
emotion. It is a character, and a character is 
made up of likes and dislikes, attractions and re- 
pulsions, according to its attinity for, or aversion 
to, the character and conduct of those with whom 
it comes in contact. In other words, God is a 
person, not a force. He can, and does, diserimin- 
ate between the righteous and the wicked. ‘The 
eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous... the 
face of the Lord is against them that do evil’ 
(Ps 34% 3°), That does not mean that He does 
not love even them that do evil, but it does menn 
that His love is capable of hostility. How, indeed, 
can God love us for our good without showing His 
hostility to what would do us harm? When a 
river is dammed back by some obstruction thrown 
in its way, it chafes against it, and poctically we 
may itisangry. But it is not mere puetry to say 
that when the Divine love is held Weak by our 
sin, so that it can no longer flow forth to bless 
us as it would, it chafes against the obstacle, and 
cannot bear to be balked of its benign purpose 
concerning us. Love is goodness in earnest to 
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make others good, and when it cannot have its 
way it is prieved, when it is deliberately thwarted 
it is angry, and, as Coleridge says— 
‘To be wroth with one you love 
Doth work like madness in the brain.’ 


It is here that Simon (Redemption of Man, p. 216 ff.), whe 
has done so inuch to define and defend the reality of God's 
anger, has lost his way. According to him, ‘love and wrath are 
mutually exclusive’; that is, they cannot both be felt fur one and 
the saine person at one and the same time, though they may 
both be felt by one and the sume person towards ditferent 
persons. ‘°*A father may become angry with one of his children, 
and, to that eatent, cease loving him, without therefore ceasing 
to love the rest. At the moment of intensest indignation with 
the one he may turn with tenderness tojthe rest. Not other- 
wise with God.’ It is true, he adds that o man who is angry 
because his love has been repelled, ‘will also, even whilst 
angry, carefully search for means of vanquishing the indiffer- 
ence, and converting the contemptuous aversion into loving 
regard. This is what a loving being, a loviny God, can do, but 
it js misleading to ascribe it to love’ (i. p. 261). But surely 
as Scott Lidgett has pointed out (The Spiritual Principle of 
tha Atonement, p. 250f.), it is contrary to the most familiar 
experionce of life to say that love must either be requited or 
withdrawn. Life is full of unrequited and even outraged love 
that has never been withdrawn. Witness the way in which a 
mother will cling to a reprobate son, and for all the wrong he 
has done her nover give him up while she lives. Nor is the 
love that will not let him go love in ygenoral, but distinctively 
her love for him. How could her love for her other children 
supply the energy required to seck reconciliation with him trom 
whom, by the supposition, it has been withdrawn? It is a 
oral ijnspossibility. Simon’s mistake is due to his making too 
much of love as a mere emotion, forgetting that in its deepest 
and divinest sense it is a character, a moral determination of 
the whole being towards another. As a character, love may 
survive the mere enjoyment of its own satisfaction. Satis. 
fuction may give placo to dissatisfaction and the severest dis- 
carne These may be the only emotions proper to it for the 
ine being, but it cannot enjoy these, cannot even endure them, 
and, in its own interest as well as that of its object, it will seek 
their removal, and, if possible, out of its own resources provide 
a pre itiation. That is precisely what God hus done for us. 
‘Herein is love, not that wo love God, but that God loved us, 
and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins’ (1 Jn 410), 


2. But this brings us, in the second place, to 
what seems to many the greatest difliculty of all. 
That God should both require and provide pro- 
eon seems to be a contradiction, and from the 
act that God did provide it they infer that Je did 
not require it—that is, did not need to be pro- 
pitiated. It was provided by but not for Him. 
(rod did not, and could not, propitiate Himself. So 
W. RK. Dale puts it. ‘God Himself provided the 
ransom ; He could not pay it to Himself’ (Atone- 
ment, p. 357). To whom, then, or to what, was 
it paid? To the eternal law of righteousness, says 
Dale, as if there could be any such law above or 
apart from God, or as if propitiation had anything 
to do with impersonal law, or could be made at 
all outside personal relations. The difficulty is 
due to the assumption that God both provided 
and offered the propitiation—an assumption very 
commonly made, and made decisive of the whole 
matter. Thus W. N. Clarke says: ‘If we wish 
to hold a doctrine that is real, we must choose 
between the two directions for the action in the 
work of Christ; we cannot combine them. There 
may be action that takes effect on God to influ- 
ence Him, but we may be sure that it originates 
somewhere clsc than in God Himself; and there 
may be action that originates in God, but we 
Mey be sure that it takes effect upon some other. 
God does not influence Himself. If we choose or 
judge between these two directions, there can be 
no doubt as to the result. In the work of Christ, 
was God the actor, or was God acted upon? For 
we are at war with reality if we attempt to affirm 
both. We cannot hesitate about our answer. God 
was the Actor’ (Present-Day Papers, 1900, vol. iii. 
p. 238). Rut God was not the Actor in the whole 
transaction. God provided the propitiation, but 
Ile did not offer it to Himself. Christ offered it, 
acting not as Gods representative, but as ours. 
(Sco Cremer on ldoxec@a). God gave humanity 
in Him the means of making propitiation, but God 
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did not propitiate Himself. Nor is there any 
difficulty here but such as meets us everywhere in 
the spiritual life. It is only the supreme example 
of a universal spiritual law. Thus, ¢.9., God both 
requires and gives repentance—or rather power to 
repent, for of course He does not repent for us. 
And so with every other grace, as the very word 
implies. The grace is in us, but it is ef God. God 
worketh in us both to will and to do of His good 
pleasure. He neither wills nor acts for us, but 
enables us to will and act in the line of His own 
good pleasure. So in the work of reconciliation. 
God made it possible to humanity by the gift of 
Christ, but Christ as the Head and Representative 
of the race actually accomplished it. The prin- 
ciple underlying it is identical with the principle 
ah underlies our whole religious life, and finds 
instinctive expression in the language of prayer, 
wherein we virtually ask God to fulfil His own 
law in us, to fulfil in us all the good pleasure of 
His goodness and the work of faith with power. 
(See, especially, Simon, Lvedemption of Aan, ch. 
ix.) If this is a paradox, it is a paradox inhcrent 
in our very existence, as finite creatures, who have 
yee a certain moral independence over against 
rod ; and on its religious side it has never been 
better expressed than in Augustine’s words: ‘Da 
quod jubes, et jube quod vis’ (Conf. x. 29). 

LITERATURE.—Cremer, Bibl.-Theol, Lex., articles on serad- 
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on the Eng. word, Ezpos. U'imes, v. 532 ff. 

A. ADAMSON, 

RECORD.—To record a thing is to call it to 
mind (Lat. recordare, i.e. re and cor the heart, 
through Old Fr. recorder). This primitive mean- 
ing, ‘call to mind’ or ‘meditate on’ is found, e.q., 
in Erasmus, Crede, 47, ‘After that thou shalte 
have dylygently recorded these thynges, and called 
them well to remembraunce, then have recourse 
hether agayne unto me’; Tindale, LE.rpositions, 
110, ‘ Therefore care day by day and hour by hour 
earnestly to keep the covenant of the Lord th 
God, and to recorde therein day and night.’ x 
similar meaning, ‘bear in mind,’ is common in 
Wyclif. Thus Gn 19” ‘Whan forsothe God had 
subvertid the citees of that regioun, he recordide of 
Abraham’ (1388 ‘he hadde mynde of Abraham’); 
Pr 31’ ‘Of ther sorewe recorde thei no more’ (1388 
*Thenke thei no more on her sorewe’). 

We may call a thing to mind either by speak- 
ing about it or by writing it down. The former 
meaning is now obsolete, but AV has preserved 
one example: 1 Ch 16¢ ‘He appointed certain of 
the Levites to minister before the ark of the 
Lord, and to record, and to thank and praise the 
Lord God of Israel? (Heb. 12105, lit. “to cause to 
remember,’ RV ‘to celebrate’; the AV tr® is as 
old as Wyclif; the 1388 version gives ‘ have mynde 
of the werkis of the Lord’). 

The phrase ‘call to record’ means ‘cause to 
testify,’ Dt 30?9 ‘I call heaven and earth to record 
this day against you’ (033 *nya), 31%; and ‘take to 
record’ has the same meaning : Is 8? ‘ (And) I will 
take unto me faithful witnesses to record’ (*) ary); 
Ac 20° ‘ Wherefore I take you to record this day, 
that I am pure from the blood of all men’ (yaprv- 
poua vuty, Which is incorrectly taken by AV, after 
Tindale, in the classical sense of ‘call one to 
witness’ [which would need tas], but rightly by 
KV, as by Wyclif, in the sense, known o y to 
very late Greek, of ‘ testify ’). 

he subst. ‘record’ is used in AV, usually in the 
sense of witness, whether the person who witnesses 
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(udprus, 2 Co 1%, Ph 18) or the testimony itself 
(uaprupla, Jn 119 8% 14 19%) 1 Jn 5 3 Jn 1%), In 
the same sense is used the phrase ‘ bear record,’ a 
frequent tr. of naprupéw ‘to give testimony.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

RECORDER, THE (v3/20, lit. ‘the remem- 
brancer’; LXX éal rév vrouvnudruy, (6) dvapyiurh 
oKwY, VroumvioKwy, (6) Vrouyynuaroypados).—An officer 
of high rank in the Israelite kingdom. His fune. 
tions are nowhere precisely defined, but the imn- 
rxortance of his office is shown by the fact that he 
is mentioned along with the commandcr-in-chief, 
the chief secretary, and other leading officials at 
the courts of David and Solomon (28 207 8!8— 
1Ch 18, 1K 43) In the reign of Hezekiah he 
aye as the king’s representative together with 
the prefect of the palace and the chief secretary 
(2 K 18! 37 = [3 36%: *2), while the holder of the same 
office under Josiah formed one of the commission 
appointed to superintend the repairing of the 
temple (2 Ch 34°). “The ‘ recorder’ is often supposed 
to have been a historiographer, but Benzinger 
(Arch. 310), Nowack (i. 308), Kittel (on 1K 43), 
cé al., argue plausibly that his duty was to remind 
the king as important business by preparing 
matters for his consideration and laying them 
before him. Under David and Solomon the office 
was filled by Jehoshaphat the son of Ahilud; 
under Hezekiah, by Joah the son of Asaph; and 
under Josiah, by Joah the son of Joahaz. 

J. F. STENNING. 

RECOVER. — The verb ‘to recover’ (Old Fr. 
recovrer, Lat. recuperare) is still in use transitively 
in the sense of regaining something that has been 
lost, whether persons (Is 114, Jer 417°), territory 
(as 25 88, 2K 144% 1] Mac 10°), or other possessions 
(as Hos 2°, 1 Mac 2*); also of regaining health 
(Jer 8**), strength (2 Ch 13”, Ps 39%), sight (Lk 4/8), 
But it is no longer used with the person to be 
restored to health as direct object, as it isin AV, 
2K §% 6&7), Ts 3816 39), Jth 147%. Cf. Shaks. Jul. 
Cees, I, i. 28, ‘1 am indeed, sir, a surgeon to old 
shoes ; when they are in great danger I recover 
them’; Defoe, Crusoe, 620, Our men in the Pinnace 
followed their orders, and took up three men; one 
of which was just drowning, and it was a good 
while before we could recover him.’ 

The intrans, use is also found in AV, to which 
RV adds Jn 117 ‘ The disciples therefore said unto 
him, Lord, if he is fallen asleep, he will recover,’ 
for AV ‘he shall do well’; RVm ‘he shall be 
saved’ (Gr. owOjcerar, Vulg. salvus erit). 

J. ILASTINGS. 

RED.—See COLOURS in vol. i. p. 457°. 


RED DRAGON.—See REVELATION (BOOK OF). 


RED HEIFER.—Of the numerous forms of cere- 
monial uncleanness which occupy so important a 
place in the priestly legislation, that arising from 
contact with, and even proximity to, a dead body 
was regarded as the most grievous, requiring a 
ape y efficacious medium of lustration for its 
removal. To provide such a medium is the object 
of the unique enactment of Nu 19—unique in its 
title (see below), in its provisions, and, one is 
tempted to add, in the amount of discussion to 
which it has given rise. 


The precise relation to each other of the two sections of this 
chapter is not casy to determine. Recording, to Wellh. (Comp. 
d. Lex. 176, approved by Kuenen, Hez. 96) vv.'422 form an 
appendix to vv.+-13, giving more precise instruction regardin 
the application to particular cases of the general Torah embodie 
in the latter, The more elaborate and peculiar title of the first 
section, however—viz, MAN Mnpm ‘the statute of the law 
(Térah),’ Nu 192 8121 only—and other indications rather su 
that this section, vv.1-13, is the younger of the two,* and be- 


* According to the authors of the Ozford Hezateuch (1900) 
vv,14f. are derived from a corpus of priestly Coréth or decisions 
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longs to the secondary strata of P (P*). Neither section, it 
should be noted, presents that historical setting which is 
characteristic of the legal ordinances of the main stock of P. 
Buch a setting, however, was supplied by later Jewish tradition. 
The rite of the red heifer, according to Josephs, was instituted 
by Moseg on the death of Miriam (see Nu 20), the chapter im- 
mediately following its institution in the [ebrew teat), and the 
ashes of the first victiin were used to purify the people at the 
expiry of the thirty days of mourning (Am. 1V. iv. 6). 


i. The preparation of the ashes of the red heifer. 
fi. The purpose and inanner of their application. 
ii. The origin and significance of the rite. 

iv, The red heifer as a type of Christ. 


i. The procedure to be followed in the preparation 
of the ashes is laid down in outline in vv.) De. 
tailed instructions—a few of the more important of 
which are noted in the sequel—will be found in the 
special treatise of the Mishna devoted to the sub- 
ject. (see Literature at end of art.). The ashes are 
to be those of a victim with special qualifications of 
sex, colour, and condition, the ultimate grounds 
for which have formed the subject of endless de- 
bate among Jewish and Christian scholars. The 
sacrificial victims were predominantly males, in 
the case of the sin-offerings for the convrepzation, a 
he-poat (Lv 9°) or a youny bullock (4%); here, as 
in the ancient and allied rite by which the land 
was purified from the defilement of an untraced 
murder (Dt 21"), a heifer or young cow was pre- 
scribed. According to a widely supported view 
(Bihr, Wurtz, Keil, Edersheim, ete.), the female sex, 
as the inmmediate source of new life, was chosen in 
order to furnish a more suggestive contrast in a 
rite associated with death. This and similar ex- 
planations, however, seem to us to introduce a 
train of thought much too advanced for ecremonies 
bearing such evident marks of a great antiquity 
(see iil, below) as do those of Nu 9 and Dt 21, 
We ought rather, in these cases, to seein the choice 
of the female sex the desire to offer the most 
precious and therefore the most effieacions victim, 
the females, as the breeders of the herd, being the 
more valuable in the estimation of a pastoral people 
—n view reflected in the composition of Jacob's pre- 
sent to Esau (Gn 32; cf, biltin.-Ryswel, ijx.-Lv3 
429), * 

The age, by Rabbinie prescription, might range 
from two to five years (Parah i. 1)3 the colour 
must be red (apy, cf. Zee 18 of horses), or rather 
reddish brown.t The heifer, further, had to be 
without spot or blemish of any kind, ‘upon which 
never came yoke’ (v.?), rightly paraphrased by 
Josephus as fa heifer that had never been used to 
the plough or to husbandry’ (Ant. Iv. iv. 65 ef. 
Dt 215, and the epithets dfvyes, injuges, applied to 
sacrificial victims by classical writers). Che cost 
was defrayed from the half-shekel temple tax 
(Shehdl. iv. 2). 

Not the high priest, who dared not risk the eon- 
tagion of uncleanness, but his representative, 
Kleazar, had to bring the vietim forth ‘without 
the camp?’ (v.3)—that is, in actual practice, from 
the temple hill, by the so-called Red Heifer bridge, 
ACTONS eve Kidron to the Mount of Olives. <A rite 
so sacrosanct, and therefore entailing ceremonial 
detilement on the place and persons concerned, had 
to be performed at a distance from the sanctuary 
(cf, the barren valley of Dt 214). Ata spot secure 
from possible contamination by craves, the heifer 
was slain by a second person in the presence of the 
priest, who, dipping Ins finger in the warm blood, 
sprinkled thereof seven times in the direction of 
~-hence the signature Pt—codifled independently of the main 
stock of P (Pk). See op. ott. ii, 218f., and cf. i. 162f., and art. 
NUMRERS. 

* For other explanations of the conmpnrative sacredness of the 
cow, see W. R. Srsith, £87 280, 2 287, nnd reff. there. 

t The later Jewish authorities by a false exeyesis, which took 
témfinch, ‘physically perfect,’ aga qualification of the preceding 
adjective ' perfectly red,’ considered the presence of even two 
haira of another colour as disqualifying (2’araA il. 6; cf. Rashi 
and other commentators, in loc.) 
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the sanctnary, i.e. the temple. A pyre having 
been previously constructed of various fragrant 
woods,* the complete carcass of the heifer—‘ her 
skin, and her flesh, and her blood, with her dung’ 
(v.5)—was burned thereon. Ata certain stage (see 
Parah iii, 10) an interesting part of the ceremony 
took place. This was the casting, by the directing 
priest, of ‘cedar wood (my), and hyssop, and 
scarlet’? into the midst of the burning mass. <Ac- 
cording to later authorities, these items consisted 
of a thin piece of so-called ‘cedar’—in reality a 
piece of the fragrant wood of the J uniperus Phen- 
wea (see CEDAR) or J. Oxrycedrus (Low, Aram. 
Phlanzennamen, p. 57)—a cubit in length, a bunch 
of aromatic hyssop or wild marjoram, and a strip 
of woollen cloth dyed searlet, which bound the 
juniper and hyssop together (Marah iii, 10. 11, 
with commentaries ; Maimonides, de Vacea Liufi), 

When the whole pyre was reduced to ashes, 
these were collected he nv third clean person—the 
two previous participants having been rendered 
unclean, In modein phrase ‘taboo’ (see below, iil), 
by contact with the sacrosanct victim, and de- 
posited by him ‘withont the camp in a clean place’ 
(v.*), The ashes (not of the red heifer alone, be it 
noted, but these mixed with the ashes of the frag- 
rant woods) were now ready to be used as the law 
prescribed, All the three participants in the cere- 
mony were naclean (or taboo) till sundown, after 
which time, having bathed their persons and 
washed their clothes, they were again ceremonially 
clean (vv? & 2)—_that is, they were again admitted 
to the society of their fellows, and to participation 
in the cultus, 

li, The purpose of the ashes prepared as above is 
expressly declared to be ‘for (the preparation of) 
a water of separation’ (a7 ‘po v.92; RVin 6a water 
of impurity’). The meaning of these words was 
early misunderstood, The LAX, followed by all 
the chief ancient versions, connecting 37) niddah 
with the Aramaic form of the Heb, a ‘to sprinkle,’ 
rendered the phrase by téwp parvricuod ‘water of 
sprinkling,’ Jerome's aqua aspersionis, Luther's 
Sprengwasser, In reality the verb at (see Is 665) 
denoted in the technical language of the priests ‘to 
exclude from the cultus,’ in’ post-biblical Hebrew 
‘to excommunicate’; hence the substantive aidddah 
denotes ‘that wlich excludes from the cultas,’ + 
viz. ceremonial uncleanness or impurity.  J/¢ 
niddah (lit. ‘water of exclusion’) according! 
signifies water for removing the uncleanness which 
is the cause of this exelusion; in other words, as 
sugeested by RVm, ‘water {for the renoval) of 
impurity.” The mode of preparation was of the 
simplest: ‘for the unelean they shall take of the 
ashes of the burning of the sin-offering, and running 
water shall be put thereto in a vessel’ (v.27 RV), 
This simple procedure was later elaborated with 
the most ingenious detail, if we are to beHeve the 
statements of the Mishna, to which the student is 
referred (Para iii. 2-5), A clean person—accord- 
ing to Pareh xii, 10, an adult male, not a female, 
though the latter might hold the vessel—took a 
bunch of hyssop, dipped it in the ‘water of iin- 
Raia and sprinkled the house in which a death 
md taken place, and all the persons and utensils 
therein, except such of the latter as were provided 
with lids, or were otherwise closed against the 
contagion of uncleanness (v4). The same lustra- 
tion Was required in the case of uncleanness con- 


* Four are named in Parah il. 8: 1X and [I (Assyr. érinu, 
‘cedar’), two species of juniper (probably), ts 2 ‘cypress,’ and 
Sip. 
t Tbn Ezra appears to be the first to grasp the true connexion 
between the verb and the substantive. Sce his comin. tn loe, 
Kashi kept to the traditional view ava 05 ‘for water of 
sprinkling.’ The commentaries of both exegetcs are found in 
the ordinary Rabbinic Bibles. 
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tracted by every one who had occasion to touch a | less survival, of which innumerable parallels will 


dead body, whether the person had died 4 natural 
or a violent death, and by every one who had 
touched even a bone of thie WHA body or @ grave 
v.?°), 

By a separate enactment (Nu 311°; note esp. 
ayag nan v."), which likewise bears every indica- 
tion of belonging to the latest stratuin of the 
priestly legislation, the ‘water of impurity’ had 
tu be employed on the return from a campaign for 
the cleansing of the soldiers and their captives 
(31)9), including their clothes and wrnpedimenta 
(v.%), The spoil, also, of precious and useful 
metals taken from the enemy, after a preliminary 
purification by being passed through the fire, had 
to be finally purified by the application of the 
‘water of impurity’ (v.724). 

In the case of unclean persons the sprinkling 
was performed on the third and seventh days 
following that on which the uncleanness had been 
contracted. On the seventh day ‘at even’ or 
sundown, after having bathed their persons and 
washed their clothes, they were once more clean, 
The ban of exclusion from the cultus was final] 
removed, and the persons affected resumed their 
place in the holy community of J”. 

ill, Origin and significance of the rite.—Although 
the chapter before us may, or rather must, have 
assumed its present form at a comparatively late 
period, the essential part of the ceremony of lus- 
tration may be confidently aflirmed to be of 
extreme antiquity, for the mystery attaching to 
the beginning and the end of life, and to the 
blood as the vehicle of life, has impressed mankind 
from the earliest days. In all forms of primitive 
religious thought a dead body is conceived as a 
source of real, if undefined, danger to all in 
proximity to it. Itself in the highest degree 
unclean, in modern phrase taboo, it becomes an 
uctive source of uncleanness, and renders taboo 
everyone and everything about it. These death 
tabvos, as they muy be called, were in full force 
among the ancient Hebrews, as among the other 
nations of antiquity, and the means used to 
remove the taboo were to a large extent identical. 
Primarily, as Robertson Smith has pointed out, 
‘ par edion means the application to the person 
of some medium which removes a taboo, and 
enables a person to mingle freely in the ordinary 
life of his fellows’ (225! 405), The most widely 
distributed medium is, of course, water, but for 
ageravated cases of uncleanness this medium was 
supposed to acquire increased potency through 
the addition of ashes (see the reff. to ancient 
writers quoted by Bihr, Symbolik, ii. 495, and 
Knobel in Dillmann’s commentary, i Zoc.). Here, 
then, we have the origin of the essential part of 
the Hebrew rite. 

Closely connected with this circle of ideas is the 
universal belief of primitive man that sickness and 
death are caused by harmful and malevolent 
spirits whose anger he has incurred (cf. DEMON, 
vol. i. p. 5908), An interesting survival of this 
primitive mode of thought may, we venture to 
think, be found in the ritual of the red heifer. 
Much laboured ingenuity has been expended in 
finding suitable symbolical meanings for each of 
the ‘cedar wood, 1YS8s80p, and scarlet’ which were 
added to the burning pyre. According to some, 
cedar, hastily assumed to be the majestic cedar of 
Lebanon, is the symbol of pride, as hyssop of 
humility ; according to others, cedar, the incor- 
ruptible wood, was chosen ‘as typical of eternity 
of life, hyssop of purification from the power of 
death, and scarlet thread to show the intensity of 
life in the red heifer.’ The true explanation, it 
seems to us, is to be found in the primitive concep- 
tion referred to above. We have here a meaning. 
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occur to students of comparative religion, from the 
time when the fragrant woods, such as juniper and 
cypress and the aromatic plants of the mint family, 
were supposed to act as a protection against the 
harmful unseen powers that were the cause of 
death * and hovered about the dead. The scarlet 
cloth is to be explained cither by the fact thata 
special healing virtue was assigned in antiquity to 
the scarlet dye (Delitzsch,t art. ‘Sprengwasser’ in 
Riehm’s HIB d. bibl. Alterthums?), or by the 
universally prevalent idea of red, the colour of the 
sacred blood, as the taboo colour par excellence 
(Jevons, Introd. to Hist. of Religion, 67 ff. ; Trum- 
bull, Zhe Blood Covenant, 236f.).¢ The line of 
thought along which we have sought to explain 
this confessedly diflicult part of the ritual, to the 
exclusion of the advanced symbolical interpreta- 
tion hitherto current, finds further Justification in 
the use of a sprinkler, consisting of a bunch of 
hyssop, tied to a handle of juniper wood by a 
similar strip of scarlet cloth, in sprinkling a house, 
as well as a person, that was to be declared free 
from the plague of leprosy (Ly 145"), 

While we have thus endeavoured to trace the 
origin of the ritual of the red heifer to its source 
in an atmosphere of primitive religious thought 
common to the Hebrews of the pre-Mosaic age 
with other races on a similar plane of develop- 
ment, 1f must not be forgotten that the rite 
received @ higher and fuller interpretation in being 
admitted into the circle of the priestly legislation 
of the post-exilic age. Uncleanness and sin, sin 
and death, are now associated ideas (for the whole 
subject, see art. UNCLEANNESS). ‘The red heifer 
has become a sin-offering (vv.® !7) of a unique kind ; 
part of the blood is sprinkled towards the dwelling- 
ace of J”, from whose worship those ‘unclean 
from the dead’ are temporarily excluded, the rest 
is burned with the victim to heighten the expiator 
ellicacy of the ashes, The rite in all its details 
becomes a powerful object-lesson, teaching the 
eternal truth that a holy God can be served only 
by a holy people. 

It is no longer possible to ascertain the extent to which the 
‘water of impurity ' was actually used as a medium of lustration 
by the mass of the Jewish people, Even such sober inveati- 
gators as Delitzech and Dillmann have pointed out the ditl- 
culties in the way of an extended application of the ritual of 
Nu 19 in a thickly peopled country. Again, what are we to 
make of the stateinent (/’a7rah iii. 5) that only seven or nine 
red heifers were slain in all—the first by Moses, the second by 
Ezra, and the rest later? The probability is that, like many 
other of the more stringent requirements of the Levitical code, 
the observance was confined to the more ardent legalists in 
Jerusalem. Jowish tradition represents this and other rites 
eas uncleanness ag ceasing to be observed about fifty 
years after the destruction of the temple (Hamburyver, Real- 
encycl. d. Judenthums, 1. 874). The red heifer, it may be 
remarked finally, has given her name to the second chapter of 
the Koran, ‘the surah of the heifer,’ in which, however, 
Mohammed in his usual fashion has confused the two heifers of 
Nu 19 and Dt 21 (see evr. li. 63 ff.). 


iv. The red heifer as a type of Christ.—It was 
natural that the early Church should see in the 
expiatory rite of Nu 19 a prefiguring of the atoning 
work of our Lord. The first to give literary ex- 
prees on to this idea, which has received such 

etailed elaboration at the hands of successive 
generations of typologists, is the author of the 


* In comparatively recent times in our own country, 4 a apd 
tree planted before a house was regarded as a preventive of the 


ague. 
i + Delitzsch is apparently the only writer who has sought to 
assign other than a purely symbolical significance to these three 
elements. See, besides the above article, his commentary on 

He 913, and cf. Nowack, Arch. fi. 289, note 1. 
¢ If we could be sure that the red colour of the heifer was as 
old as the Apeetice of burning for the sake of the ashes, the 
choice would probably have to cot ctr by the same associa- 
tion of ideas. The oxen sacrificed by the ancient Mey ptiane 
ying an 


animal for the sacrifice 
88, cited by Fraser, Go 


had also to be red, a single black or white hair disqual 
lutarch, Jeis et Osiris, 81; Herod. iL 
er Bough, 1. 306, 2nd ed., 1900, if. 812). 
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Epistle to the Hebrews in the familar passage 9", 
In the ae of Barnabas we find a whole chapter 
(ch. 8) devoted to this subject, in the course of 
Which the writer shows am intimate acquamtance 
With contemporary Jewish practice as reflected in 
the Mishna (see exp. Parad ii, 2,3). * The calf is 
Jesus,’ the juniper wood is tis cross, while the 
scarlet wool, the liyssop, and other details receive 
& more or less appropiate interpretation. 
LorraTure.—The comm, on Nu 19, exp. Dillmann; the 
treatise Parah (Lato tr with commnentanes in’ Suvenhosias’ 
Mishou, vol vi, Maydish in Barelay’s Vadned, p. sootk.), which 
forms the busis of Matnonides’ treatise Af mada, edited) with 
Lat. tro and noles by A. C. Zeller, de Vaeea Rufa, 1711; 
Spencer, de ldegg Heb ret ii Th, (de sotula rofa,’ ete, ; Bahr, 
Symbalik dex Mosaiachen Crultias, 18389, 1 4948 4b25 Kortz in SA, 
1846, po G200P | Edenshenn, The Temple, ete. po 304m > works 
on Wibleah arehwoloyy, ¢sxp. Pfureberw, Keil (i. 385 fF), and 
Nowaek G1) USS 1,)3 art. DS by Dehitasch in 
Richiuig WWE dy bibl. Alterthume?, and ‘Reinirungen’ by 
Kong in 2d 8, A, ROS. KENNEDY. 


RED HORSE.—Sece REVELATION (BooK OF), 
p. 239. 


RED SEA (roo: Ex 10 and often; also orn Ex 
Ue once (We) i 6) er 1k Cec amecokan ie Feiain Gl Guactams [PPO 
7 ¢prfpda OddrAasga, With the ceqnivalent amongst 
Latin peosraphers Mere Rubricn, also Mere 
Hrythraum), ~Vhe origin of the name ‘Red Sea’ 
Is uncertain, though several reasons for it) have 
heen assigned, such as the colonr of the corals 
Which cover its floor or line its shores ; the tinge 
of the Edomite and Arabian mountains which 
border its coasts, and the lizht of an Eastern sky 
reflected on ats waters, Dean Stanley considers 
{hat the name as applied to Che Gulfs of Suez and 
Alkabah is comparatively moder, as it was used 
to desionate Che waters of the Indian Ocean and 
the Persian Gulf hetore it was applied to the arm 
Which extends northwards of the Strait of Bab-el- 
Mandeb;* and in the tormer application it is used 
by Berosus and Terodotus.t ‘the Hebrew name 
Yon Suph (see art. SUPH) apperrs to have been 
used from very carly times, Che origin of the 
name js not of much importance, since the nae 
itself is in viiversal use, 

The Red Sea is one of the most remarkable of 
oceanic pults on the globe, owing to the fact: that 
It receives the waters of no river, while the evapo- 
ration from its surface is necessarily enormous, 
It must, therefore, be fed by the influx of water 
from the [Indian Ocean through the Straits of 
Bab-eol-Mandeb; but as such a eondition of supply 
would lone ere this have resulted in the conversion 
of the whole basin into a niass of solid rock-salt, it 
IN inferred that an outward current flows into the 
Indian Ocean beneath the surface inward current. 

The length of the Red Sea from the Straits to 
the head of the Gulf of Suez is about 1350 miles, 
and the eatreme breadth in lat. 19° N. 205 miles, 
Towards its northern end it: bifureates into two 
harrow pulfs—-those of Suez and Akabah ( “lanitic 
Gulf), between which rises the mountainous recion 
of Sinatw The waters are clear and of a deep blue 
colour ; and, as might be expected, are more saline 
than those of the ocean in the proportion of 4 to 
3°5; the relative densities being 1:30 and 1-026 at 
a temperature of GU" Fahrenheit. 

_ The waters of the Red Sea are crowded with 
living, forms, and their high temperature (where 
not deep), combined with eatreme purity, being 

* Btanley, Sinai and Palestine 5, & (note), 

t Rawlinson, dneient Monarchics, i. 109. Sayee (ICM 255 ff.) 
Malntains that Vaan Suph as osed by Heb. writers means 
only the Gulf of Akabah, and that its application in Ex 154 22 
to the ‘sen, which the Israelites crossed on leaving Eyypt, 


rests oe aA nustahe. This view, which the present writer is 
Persnaced is entirely erroneous, was adopted by Sayee in 


order to atpport hig theory that Mount Sinai lay amongst the 


Edomite mountains east of the Gulf of Akabah, 
art. SINAI. 


See, further, 
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favourable to polyp life, coral reefs abound, either 
lining the shores or rising as islands above the 
surface. The navigable channel froin Suez to the 
Straits lies nearly in the centre of the basin, and 
in lat. 21° N., where the greatest depth is found, 
the bed descends to a depth of 1200 fathoms. 

That the bed of the Red Seais becoming shallower 
by the gradual rise of the land, admits of the clearest 
proof. Raised beaches containing shells and corals 
now living in the water are found at various 
levels up to many feet above the present surface ; 
as, for exmuple, along the cliffs of Nummiulite 
limestone above Cairo and other parts of Lower 
Keypt, as well as along the shores of the Gulf of 
Snez and Akabah. The most remarkable of these 
beaches is that which is fonnd at a level of 220 
ft., and was first recognized by Oscar Fraas. Still 
nore recently, and probably within the human and 
pre-historic period, the waters of the Red Sea 
stretched up the Isthmus of Suez into the great 
Bitter Lake, as the floor of the canal when being 
eut. in 1867 laid open beds of rock-salt and strata, 
With recent shells and corals.* At the close of 
the Kocene period the whole surface of Exypt was 
under the waters of the ocenn, and the Red Sea 
and Mediterranean waters were continuous, The 
fauna of the Red Sea and of the Mediterranean 
are now highly dissimilar: that of the former 
partaking of the character of the Indian Ocean ; 
that of the Jatter, of the Atlantic. This process of 
differentiation has been naturally Peeeeeine from 
the time when the two seas were disconnected by 
the uprising of the land in Miocene and Pliocene 
times, and the formation of the Isthmus of Suez. t 

The biblical history of the Red Sea is chiefly 
connected with the Exodus (which see); but 
we have an interesting reference to it later 
in the time of Solomon and Hiram, kine of 
apaet illnstrating the essentially different habits 
of the Israelites and Phanicians, ‘These latter, 
from the time they settled on the coast of 
Syria, became a maritime nation, extending their 
trade and founding colonies all round the Medi- 
terranean, whijn.inland their extent of territory 
was extremely cunited. The Israelites, on the 
other hand, w@te’; henceafaring people ; and con- 
sequently, whfhich exclua had extended his rule 
over Edom, ay uncleanness) as the A¢lanitic Gulf, 
and was deshfrater of exes fleet, to navigate the 
waters of thfor remoning theto trade with Ophir 
for gold andf this exelnsion ;ies; and when Elath 
(difa of St#Vm, ‘water (forber were fortified, 
and the Jafie mode of preparrt town, his own 
subjects beif the unclean they Jcal affairs, he was 
oblived to lfrning of the sin-offassistance of Liram, 
with whonge put thereto in d friendly relations. 
This appearocedure was la vain, and Hiram sent 
his servangnious detail ifat had knowledve of the 
sea,’ to riff the Mishet in the trade with Ophir 
(1K 97° Berk ill. 2-"this event the Red Sea drops 
out of bif/ xii aistory ; Elath was for a time lost 
to the k@ loom of Israel on the revolt of Edom 
against Jorain (2 K 8%), and, thourh regained by 
Azariah (14%), it finally passed into the hands of 
the Syrians (ethibh) or the Edomites (Jveré) in 
the reien of Ahaz (16"). Some ruins on an island 
at the head of the gulf are supposed to mark the 
site of this once important seaport. KE. Huu. 


_REDEEMER, REDEMPTION.— With two excep- 
tions (AV in Ps 136*4 [p29, lit. to break or tear away, 


* The writer considers that this was the condition of the 
Txthinus at the time of the Exodus. Such a view, borne out 
by observation, renders the account of thia event intellizible, 
bat does not necessitate the inference that the waters of the 
Red Sea and the Mediterranean were at that tine connected, 

t Foran account of the raised beaches of the Red Sea coast 
and of Lower Egypt, see Hull, ‘On the Physical Geology of 
Arabia Petrma,’ Px " Mem. 69 ff. (1886). 
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a common Aram. word for rescue, deliver, in Heb. 
also La 5*), RV ‘delivered’; and AV and RVin Neh 
5® [332 to buy, so RVm)), ‘redeem’ is the tr. in OT 
of the Heb. 719 and 2x3, with their derivatives. 
m5 (better, for distinction from 5x2, rendered 
‘to ransom’) is used of the money payments re- 
uired under the Law for the redemption of the 
ibook (so Nu 3#-4 18157: cof. Ex 13-1, Ly 
2777), or for the release of persons from slavery (so 
Ex 218, Lv 257-*) ; and 5x ‘to redeem’ (in a legal 
sense), of the recovery of property which had passed 
into other hands (so Lv 25*4, Itu 4**), or of comm«uta- 
tion of a vow (Lv 271% 15 18 20) or a tithe (Lv 27%!). 

In the Prophets and the Psalms both 5x3 and 
715 are used figuratively, with tho general mean- 
ing ‘deliver,’ of the saving activity of God, as 
shown in the history of Israel (so Is 29°4 [15] 48” 
52%, Ps 77! [all $x3]) and in the experience of indi- 
vidual Israelites (Is 34% (a7p]). Cremer (Worter6d. 
p. 596) finds, in the use of these words rather than 
others which might have been chosen, a sugeestion 
of the property relation conceived to exist between 
J” and Isracl. Cf, Ps 742 ‘Remember thy con- 
grecation, which thou hast purchased of old, 
which thou hast redeemed (5x3) to be the tribe of 
thine inheritance’; so Dt 9%, 28 7%, 1Ch 172 
(all 975), Is 52% (5x3). [A similar idea appears in the 
N'T repcrocetc Pas (Ac 20°38), reperolnos (Eph 14, 1 P 
2"), and dyopdsw (1 Co 6” and often); but these 
words com encod in the LXX to arnz, aso, and 
79, never to oxzorm5). Inthe great majority of 
cases, however, the idea of a money payment falls 
altogether into the background, and the words 
ure used in the purely general sense of ‘save,’ 
‘deliver. To ‘ransom’ or ‘redeein’ means to 
deliver from any calainity or misfortune, however 
that deliverance may be brought about. 

More specifically, redemption is thought of as 
deliverance from adversity (2S 4°, 1 K 1%, Ps 25% 
fall a7»), SppEnsion and violence (Ps 724 [5x3)), 
captivity (Zec 10%!" [a15], Ps 10723 (5x3), or death 
(Ps 4915 [a1], 1034, Hos 13% (both 5x3], Job 52 [115)). 
It is specially associated with the deliverance froin 
Kgypt (Dt 78 13° 2418, Mic 64 [all a5]), and with 
the (idealized) deliverance from Babylon (Is 35° 
62'3 634 [all 5x:]). In a single instance only is it 
used of redemption from sin (Ps 1308 [975)). 

The noun ‘redeemer’ is the tr. in OT of the part. 
bx3 (gé'él, properly one who asserts a claim or has 
the right of ‘redemption,’ esp. one who vindicates 
the right of a pr dered man, 2.¢. the ‘avenger of 
blood,’ hence the next-of-kin, Nu 58, Ru 2” al., 
1K 16), and is applied in our VSS, in a ficura- 
tive sense, to God only. It is a favourite term 
of Deutero-Isaiah, who often speaks of J” as the 
G6’el of Israel (so 41 4314 448-24 474 4817 497.26 
545-8 §9°9 60!% 631), and magnifies the freeness and 
the greatness of His deliverance. Cf. Is 528 ‘Ye 
were sold for nought, and ye shall be redeemed 
without money’; Is 5475 ‘For a small moment 
have I forsaken thee; but with great mercies will 
I gather thee. In overflowing wrath I hid my 
face from thee for a moment; but with everlasting 
kindness will [T have mercy upon thee, saith J” 
thy redeemer.’ Outside of Isaiah, the term gé’él 
1s not applied to God ox ceny in Ps 19'4 78%, Job 
19°5, Pr 231), Jer 50%. In the last three cases it is 
used in the special sense of advocate or vindicator. 
J” is here represented as doing for the oppressed 
what the human gé’él would do, if he were living. 
So in the familiar passage Job 19% ‘T know that 
my redeemer liveth,’ the true rendering should be, 
‘I know that my vindicator liveth’ (so RVm), i.e. 
the one who will see that [ have justice after Iam 
gone. See, further, art. GOEL, and A. B. David- 
son’s note on Job 19%, 

In NT the words for ‘redeem’ are dyopdtw 
and Aurpoiua:, with their derivatives. The former 
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means lit. ‘to buy,’ ‘to purchase,’ by which terms 
it is uniformly rendered in RV (1 Co 6” 7%, 2P 
21, Rev 5° 14% * (allj) and AV in all passages except 
Rev 5° 1424, This is akin to the figurative use of 
mp ‘buy’ or ‘purchase,’ in the O'l', of the deliver- 
ance of [srael from bondaye, Ex 15%, Ts 11", Ps 743 
(cf. 78%), though 3p is not represented in the LXX 
of these passages by dyopdfw. In the compound 
form eayopdiw, ‘to buy from or ont of,’ it acquires 
the technical meaning ‘redeem,’ and is so used 
twice by St. Paul (Gal 3" 4°) of Christ’s deliverance 
of those who were under the curse of the law. 
‘Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
having become a curse for us. For it is written, 
Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree.’ Ilere 
Christ’s shameful death on the cross is regarded 
as the ransom price paid for the deliverance of 
those who were Hela prisoners under the Jaw and 
subject to its curse. Cf. Rev 5°, where the redeemed 
are said to be purchased unto God (not from God) 
with the blood of the Lamb. 

The more common N'T word is, however, Aurpod- 
pas (from Avrpov, a ransom’), with its derivatives, 
Aurpwrhs, AUTpwots, aTortrpwots, ‘These follow the 
usage of the OT 5x: and atp, being sometimes 
used in the technical sense of ‘ransom’ (e.g. 1 P 
138.19), but more frequently in the purely general 
sense of ‘deliver,’ Thus AUTpwois is used in Luke 
of the Messianic deliverance from misfortune and 
sorrow. So Lk 1% 234, ef, 2444, More WW Ny 
of the salvation to be wrought at the Parousia, L 
2125 (drodUrpwots, cf. Ro 8% the redemption of the 
body; Eph 1* the redemption of God’s own 
Hea ey In Eph 4 the phrase ‘day of re- 
demption’ is used as a synonym for Parousia). 
In other passages which follow the thought of 
Ps 1308, the reference is clearly to redemption 
from sin, So in Eph 1’, Col 14, redemption is 
associated with forgiveness. In Ro 3% it is con- 
nected with justification, In Tit 2 Christ is said 
to have given Himself for us ‘that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto him- 
sclf a people for his own possession, zealous of 
good works.’ In this narrower sense redemption 
is frequently connected with the death of Christ. 
Thus He 9” speaks of a death having taken place 
for the redemption of the transgressions that were 
under the first covenant.’ Cf. ph 1? ‘redemption 
through his blood’; Ro 37+?5 ‘redemption... 
through faith in his blood,’ and esp. 1 P 1819 
‘Knowing that ye were redeemed, not with cor- 
ruptible things, as with silver or gold, from your 
vain manner of life handed down froin your fathers; 
but with precious blood, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot, even the blood of 
Christ.? Here the technical meaning of Aurpoduac 
reappears. The blood of Christ is represented as 
the ransom price (Aurpov, cf. Mk 10) by which 
Christians are redeemed from their former sinful 
life. Observe that in 1 P 1% ?% as in Tit 2 and 
He 9, the thought is not pen ey. of deliverance 
from punishment, but of deliverance from sin. Sce, 
further, under RANSOM. 

The term ‘redeemer’ (Avrpwrfs) is found in NT 
only in Ac 7%, where it is used of Moses (so RVm ; 
AV and RV tr. ‘deliverer’). In the LXX Aurpwrijs 
stands for 5x3 in Ps 18 (19)!* 77 (78) [all]. 

For a fuller discussion of the biblical idea of 
redemption, see SALVATION, SAVIOUR. 


LITRERATURE.—Cremer, Bib.-Theol. Wirterd., 8. Aurpéw ; Ritschl, 
Rechtf. und Vera. ii. p. 222 if. ; Beyschlag, Newtest. 4 heol. |. p. 
886 (Eng. tr. 1. p. 395f.); Stevens, awine Theol. (1892) 
p. 22711.; Orr, Christian View of God and_ tha World (1898), 
p. 333 ff.; Hort, 1 Peter tiers) . 73 7%.; Briggs, Messah of 
Apostles, y 47 ff., and Study of Holy Scripture, 1899, p. 647 ff. ; 
Abbott, Hphesians and Colossians, pp. 11-13; Westcott, 
Hebrews, pp. 295, 206; Sanday-Hoadlam, Romans, p. 86; Driver 


on Dt 781% and Par. Paalt. 453 f. 
W. ADAMS BRowN. 
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REED.—There is as much uncertainty in regard 
to the signification of the Heb. words used to 
designate the various sorts of aquatic and marsh 
plants, grouped under the above general term, as 
there is about the English term itself. Two of 
these, ’dhi and siiph, have already been discussed 
under FLAG. There remain the foll. four :— 

1. jbax, pioyx Vagmon. ‘This word seems to be 
derived from ox ’agam, the saine as the Arab. 
‘jam, denoting ‘a troubled or muddy pool’ ([s 14% 
copy), such as reeds and rushes grow in, and 
thence a reed from such a pool (Jer 512, RVm 
“marshes, Heb. pools’). ’Aqmon is tr’ in Job 41? 
AV ‘hook,’ RV ‘rope’; Job 419° AV ‘ealdron,’ 
RV ‘burning rushes’; Is 685‘ bulrush,’ RV ‘rush.’ 
The word is used metaphorically for the lowly, 
and tr’ ‘rush’ (Is 9! 19!%), The LXX xplxos= 
‘ring,’ dv@paé =‘ coal,’ urxpds = ‘small,’ rédXos = ‘ end,’ 
give us no clue to the signification of ’agmén. 
Unfortunately, there is nothing in the etymology 
which is any more helpful. The expression ‘bow 
down his head like a Vaenel? (Is 58°) would ex- 
clude the trne rushes, which are stiff, erect plants. 
There are several rush-like plants to which it 
would well apply, as the Twig Rush, Cleedowm 
mariscus, L.; Cyperus longus, L., and a nuinber 
of the Scerpi, all of the order Cyperacce; the 

Yommon Reed, Phragmites communis, L., of the 
Gramince; the Flowering Rush, Butomas wmobel- 
letus, L., of the Adismacem ; and the Bur Reed, 
Sparganvan ramosum, Huds, of the Typhacer. 
'Ehe expression ‘canst thou put an ’agmon (AV 
‘hook,’ RV ‘ rope’) into his nose?’ (Job 41°) may be 
explained as referring to the ring which is passed 
through the nostrils of bulls tolead them. ‘This is 
usually of iron, Sometimes it is of tough, twisted 
withes. It may be that it was sometimes nade of 
rushes. But this also vives no light as to the par- 
ticular kind. ‘The tr" ‘rush’ is admissible aay if 
wo take it in its widest and most general sense. 

2. api gqdme. The Heb. root signifies ‘to swallow 
or imbibe. = Gome’ occurs in connexion with its 
marshy place of growth (Job 8", LXX wdaupos, 
AV and RV ‘rush,’ RVm ‘papyrus’) The ark 
in which Moses was placed was made of que’ 
(ix 2) The LXX says only ages = ‘wicker 
basket,’ without mentioning the material of which 
it was made; AV and RV ‘bualrushes,’ RVm 
‘papyrus. What were the ‘vessels of qéme’?? 
(Is 184, AV ‘hulrnshes, RV ‘papyrnus’). That 
boats for sea voyages were made of papyrus is 
improbable, But the passage does not require 
that. The allusion in the expression ‘sea’ is 
doubtless to the Nile, the creater branches of 
which, as well as the main stream, are called 
by the Arabs dcfr:-‘sea.’ ‘The Blue Nile is el- 
bahr el-azrak, and the White Nile el-bahr el- 
abiad, while the united stream is called bahr 


en-Nil far more frequently than ahr (river) en- 
Nil. 


This being understood, the vessels must be 
considered as boats or skills or canoes. ‘The LNX 
seems to have another text, and gives émiurodds 
AiBrivas-= ‘letters on parelament.’ We have pro- 
fane testimony as to the use of papyrus, which 
is here generic for sedges, ete., for boats (Plin. 
Nat. Host. xiii. 22; Theophrast. J/ist. Pl. iv. 8), 
siila, mats, cloths, coverlets, and ropes,  Gome’ 
is mentioned in one other passave along with 
hdneh (Is 357, LAX Ydos =a swamp,’ AV and RV 
‘rushes’). Tf we adopt ‘rush’ as the generic 
oxpression to represent ’agmén, it would be better 
to take ‘sedge’ as an equivalent gencric expression 
for gome’, This will include the papyrus, Cyperus 
Papyrus, L., the babir or bardi of the Arabs; 
(. alenecuroides, Rotb., a species rowing to the 
height of a man or taller, in the marshes of Egypt 
and the Haleh, and used in making mats, ete. ; 
the Club Rush, or Bulrush, Scirpus maritimus, L., 
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which grows as large as the last, and is used for 
similar purposes; S. mucronatus, L.; S. lacustris, 
L.; and S. litturalis, L.; and the Twig Rush, 
Cladium mariscus, L., which has been mentioned 
under ’agmén. The papyrus is the largest and 
finest of all. It grows a creeping root stocks, 
which produce tufts of sterile, linear leaves at the 
surface of the mud or water. The culms are 10 
to 15 ft. high, and 2 to 3 in. thick at the base, 
which is enclosed in imbricated, brown sheaths. 
These are leafless, or end in a broad, lanceolate 
limb. The cul is triquetrons above, and ends 
in an umbel 8 to 15 in. broad, subtended by an 
involucre of numerous lanceolate leaves. The 
spikelets are only a third of an inch long, of a 
pale fawn colour. This noble sedge is the orna- 
ment of the [faleh swamps, and the finest of the 
Cyperacee of Bible lands, perhaps of the whole 
world. It used to be common in Lower Egypt, 
but has now disappeared. 

3. 332 fdneh. ‘This is undoubtedly the equi- 
valent, neither more nor less general, of the Eng. 
‘reed.’ Both are generic for all tall grasses, and 
more or less for grass-like plants. The word 
kang in Arabic came to signify a spear, from the 
lon reed which constitutes its handle. Sueh 
reeds grow in great profusion in the cane brakes 
of the Lower Euphrates and Upper Nile. Egypt 
and the Holy Land are pre-eminently lands of tall 
erasses and canes. Among the most notable of 
the Graminee of the Holy Land are Aruwaido 
Dona, 1., called in Arabic fhasab fdrist=the 
Persian Reed. This noble grass often attains a 
height of 15 to 20 ft. Its silky panicle, swaying 
gracefully to and fro in the cae may well have 
been the ‘reed shaken by the wind’ (Mt 11%). 
lnumense brakes of this cane are found on the 
borders of the streams about the Dead Seca, in the 
Jordan Valley, Haleh, and along the irrigation 
canals and rivers throughout the land. Another 
noble grass is Saccharum Algyptiacum, Willd., 
called in Arabic ghazz@r. It resembles the Pampas 
Grass of the Argentina in the beauty of its silky 
praieles, which are often borne on stalks 10 to 15 ft. 
igh. Others are Panicum turgidum, Forsk. ; 
Lrianthus Ravenne, L., the Woolly Beard Grass ; 
Ammophila aranaria, L.; Phragmites communis, 
the true Reed, known in Arabic as ghth and bis ; 
Eragrostis cynosurvides, Rom, et Schultz, the 
famous Jfalfa, from which Wady Halfa in Nubia 
derives its name. ‘This latter attains a height of 
6 to 10 ft., and bas a beautiful panicle. It forts 
dense brakes in marshy regions, from the latitude of 
Jatlaand Ghér cy Sdifien to Egypt and the U pper Nile. 

Kneh is tr" by various words—(1) ‘ Reed’ (e.g. 
1 KK 1425), ‘The allusion to the ‘ bruised reed’ (2 K 
18-') shows a keen insight into the facts of nature. 
The grasses have hollow stems, <A slight force is 
suflicient to crush them in, and then their elasticity 
and strenpth are gone. Yet even such, by God's 
help, may be saved from fracture (Is 423, Mt 12°), 
The reed is spoken of as growing in marshes (Job 
40-'), The “wild beast of the reeds’ (Ps 68° AVm 
and RV) is probably either the crocodile or (cf. 
Job 407!) the hippopotamus; in either case it is a 
symbolical designation of Egypt (cf. Ezk 29%, Ps 
744), See Driver, Parallel Psalter, p. 190, n. 7. 
The stronger kinds of reeds, such as Arundo 
Donar, L., were used for walking staffs (Ezk 
2087, Is 36°). This sort was, and still is, used 
for measuring purposes (Ezk 40*° etc. [cf. Rev 
1]? 21), This one was 6 cubits and 6 palms 
long. The Gr. xddAauos was also a measure of 
63 cubits), (2) ‘Stalk (of grain)’ (Gn 415-22), 
(3) ‘Bone’ (Job 31”), from the fact of this being 
wu tube like the hollow stems of grasses. (4) 
‘Beam of a balance,’ thence the dalance itself 
(Is 46°), probably because the cross beams of 
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balances were sometimes made of reeds. (5) The 
‘branches of a lampstand,’ probably because these 
were tubular (Ex 25°): 83), Possibly these tubes 
carried oil, as in the case of the seven pipes 
(nipyio) of the lampstand in Zechariah’s vision (Zee 
42. 12.) (6) ‘Cane’ (Is 43%), RVm ‘calamus.’ The 
fuller form is s\oo 337 kdneh hattébh, ‘sweet cane’ 
(Jer 67 WVm ‘calamus).’ (7) ‘Calamus’ (Ca 414, 
Ezk 27)*), The fuller form is oYaayp kénéh-bdsem 
=‘ sweet calamus’ (Ex 30%). Calamus is not in- 
digenous in Syria and Palestine. ‘This is noted 
in Jer 6, where it is said that it comes ‘from a 
fur country.’ [Pliny (Nat. J/list. xii. 48) says, 
‘Scented calamus, also, which grows in Arabia, is 
common both in India and Syria, that which grows 
in the last country being superior to all the rest. 
Ata distance of 150 stadia from the Mediterranean, 
between Mount Libanus and another mountain of 
no note (and not, as some have supposed, Anti- 
libanus), there is a valley of moderate size, situate 
in the vicinity of a lake, the marshy swamps of 
which are dried up every summer. At a distance 
of 30 stadia from this lake grow the sweet-scented 
calamus and the rush,’ This indication of locality 
would probably refer to the Lake of Hems, and 
the swamps of the Upper Orontes. But no modern 
botanist has detected Acorus Calamus there. Nor 
have we been able to identify ‘scented calamus’ 
with any of the reeds or rushes which grow there. 
The precision of Jeremiah’s language seems to for- 
bid the idea that he spoke of any indigenous plant. 

4. niny droth (Is 19") is tr’ in AV ‘paper reeds,’ 
RV more properly ‘meadows,’ see art. MEADOW 
in vol, ii, p. 307 note t; LXX xAwpdés. There is no 
authority for identifying this with the papyrus. 

G. KK. Posy. 

REED GRASS (Gn 41738), —-RV for anx, AV 
‘meadow.’ The same word is tr? in Job 8" § flag,’ 
KVm ‘reed grass.’ Sce FLAG 14. 


REELAIAH.—See RAAMIAH. 


REELIAS (A ‘Peedlas, B Bopddecos or -elas, AV 
Reelius), 1 Ks 5°, corresponds in position to Bigvai 
in Ezr 23, Neh 77; but the form of the name is 
nearer to Reelainh (A ‘PeeAlas) in the same verse 
of Ezra, or Raamiah in that of Nehemiah. 


REFINER, REFINING.—1. The verb par in Qal 
is used in Job 28! of gold, and in 3627 of rain (see 
Dillm. ad loc.) ; in Piel it is used in 1 Ch 28 of gold, 
in 29* (cf. Ps 125) of silver; and in Pual of settled wine, 
Is 25%, 2. ‘The most usual word for ‘refine’ is Ary. 
The only occurrence in AV of ‘refiner’ is Mal 38 
(F7¥>). sy occurs both in a literal, Ps 66”, Jer 
629, Zec 13°, and in a metaphorical sense, Ps 262, Is 
177 481, Dn 11" (cf. Driver, Par. Psalt. 458 f.). Ss 
wupodoPa Rev 1 38 (RV ‘be refined’); cf. 1 P 1’, 
with Hort’s note, 

The ancient Egyptians, as described by Wilkin- 

son, purified gold by putting it into earthen crucibles 
with lead, salt, a little tin, and barley bran, sealing 
the crucibles with clay, and then exposing them to 
the heat of a furnace for five days and nights. 
Refining silver by cupellation is a very old process. 
The silver mixed with lead is put into a crucible 
made of bone earth, and_ placed in a reverberatory 
furnace. As the oxide of lead forms, it is blown off 
by bellows, and towards the end of the process the 
thin covering of oxide becomes iridescent and soon 
disappears, and the pure bright surface of the silver 
flashes out. This process of refining silver is re- 
ferred to in Jer 6”, The reference in Mal 3 is to the 
purifying influence of affliction on the Peeble of 
xod ; their sinful impurities gradually disappear, 
and at last the Divine image is reflected from the 
soul, as the face of the refiner from the surface of 
the puritied silver, W. CARSLAW. 
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REFRAIN.—The verb ‘to refrain’ is now used 
only intransitively, to abstain from. This use is 
found twice in AV, Ec 3° ‘A time to embrace, and 
a time to refrain from embracing’; and Ac 5% 
‘Refrain from these men.’* But the primitive 
meaning of ‘refrain’ is to curb or restrain (Qld 
Fr, refrener, Lat. refrenare, from re back, and 
Srenum a bridle, a curb), and this is the usual 
meaning of the word in AV. So Udall, Lrasmus 
Paraph. i. 97, ‘Jesus refreyned them, saying, Wh 
be ye grieved with this woman?’; Ex 32" Tind, 
‘And the Lorde refrayned him selfe from that 
evell, which he sayde he wolde do unto his pecn et 
Ja 1% Wyc. ‘If ony man gessith hym silf to be 
relegious and refreyneth not his tunge’ (AV 
‘bridleth not’); Elyot, Governour, ii. 215, ‘ Injurie 
apparannt and with powar inforced eyther may be 
with lyke powar resisted, or with wisedome eschued, 
or with entreatie refrained.’ J. HASTINGS. 


REFUGE, CITIES OF (p>p “wy, ‘on “Ww, or, more 
fully novia obdpe vy; LXX (al) rbras (rav) duya- 
devryplwy, or the cities are said to be dvyadeurima 
or els pvyadeurfproy ; w fuller description (Jos 217) 58) 
is ) wéds Tod Pvyadeurnplov (4) Toi Povevcavros; Vule. 
civitates confugit, civitatcs (urbes) ad confugiendum, 
urbes fugitivorum (in fugitivorum auxilia or es 
stdia, ad fugitivorum subsidia).—Names and loca- 
tion. —The names and location of these cities are 
given with great definiteness, and their distribution 
was such as would best accommodate the entire 
country. There were three on the west of the Jordan 
—Hebron in the mountains of Judah, Shechem in 
Mount Ephraim, Kedesh in Mount Naphtali; and 
three on the east of the river—Bezer in the plain 
belonging to Reuben, Ramoth in Gilead belonging 
to Gad, Golan in Bashan belonging to Manasseh 
(Jos 2078), See under each of these names. 
There is every reason to believe that the earl 
Jewish tradition (Neubauer, Géog. du Talmud, 
p. 55), which placed these cities in pairs nearly 
opposite each other on the east and on the west 
of the Jordan, is correct, so that Bezer should 
be found near Dhiban, Ramoth in (Gilead at 
Gerasa,—the modern .Jlerash with which it has 
been identified (Last of the Jordan, pp. 284-290),— 
and Golan, not yet located with certainty, about 
due east from Kedesh. [or greater convenience 
there seems to have been a provision (Dt 19%) that 
the principal roads to these cities should be kept 
open, and the inference is, although this is not 
stated, that they were likewise properly marked. 
The distance to be travelled could hardly have 
excecded 30 miles at most, and was easily passed 
over in a day. 

Origin and purpose.—In the state of society 
then existing, the appointment of such places of 
refuge was wise and wholly in the line of justice. 
If a man took the life of another, he himself must 
be slain by the nearest relative. No other law 
was known; justice could be satisfied in no other 
way. It was seen, however, that if this law were 
carried out hastily in every case, men might suffer 
death who were really innocent. Hence a trial 
must be had, and meantime asylums provided 
where alleged criminals would be safe until their 
case could be properly adjudged. The plan did 
not result, as might be supposed, in giving these 
piacere a bad character by filling them with mur- 

erers. On the contrary, these six cities were of 
the highest rank in every way: they were all 
Levitical cities—Shechem and Hebron being royal 
cities, and Hebron in addition a priestly city. 
Each city, according to the (ideal ?) legislation of 


* There is aleo a doubtful example in Sir 4% ‘ Refrain not 
to speak, when there is occasion to do Neage Gr. 49 modrbove 
ate RV ‘Refrain not speech’): of. Job 29% ‘ Princes refrained 

ng.’ 
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P, was to have a suburb of a little more than half 
& mile in extent in every direction, so that the 
refugees might not be absolutely confined within 
the city’s walls (Nu 35°). 

This privilege of asylum was evidently not de- 
signed for wilful murderers. A wilful murderer was 
to be put to death at once, and these cities were 
for those who had taken life unintentionally (*7322 
nyt Dt 4%, Jos 20% *(D"}, saava Nu 354-5, Jos 20% 9 
fal! P]). That there was to be a strict trial 
(Nu 35)? %) is suflicient proof that some persons 
who had committed wilful murder availed them- 
selves of this possible chance of escaping with 
their lives (Nu 35'7),. The trial took place where 
the accused had lived or was well known, and not 
necessarily in the pluce where he had sought 
refuge; and this is shown by the fact that, if 
proved innocent of wilful murder, the authorities 
were to see him safely back to the city of refuge 
after the trial was over, ‘The law of murder and 
of unintentional killing is fully stated in Nu 35!8-8, 
After being taken back to the city of refuge to 
which he had fled at tirst, the offender was bound 
to remain there until the death of the then reign- 
ing ‘high priest’ (an expression which is taken by 
many to imply that the passage in its present 
form reflects the usaye or Ane theory of a late ave 
in Israel’s history), after which he was free to return 
to his own home. During that period, however, 
if accidentally or otherwise he passed beyond the 
suburb limits of the city of refuge, the avenger of 
blood might slay him. No payment of money was 
ever allowed to interfere with the striet falilinent 
of this penalty (Nu 35°), Besides these regularly 
wppointed cities of refuge, the temple at Jerusalem, 
or possibly the altar (see ALTAR) alone, enjoyed a 
similar prerovative, as is shown by the cases of 
Rloaivali and Joab (L Jc 1 1145 ef. Ex 213°), 
As a ground of their action, we must presnppose 
ry wail -understood custom or sentiment, which 
vave to the altar the right of asylum in cases 
of life and death.* 

It is a curious fact that in the later history of 
the Hebrews very little is said to show how gener- 
ally homicides availed themselves of the refuge 
thus afforded. It may have been sucha matter of 
course that nothing was ever said about it. The 
provision so carefully made by the Hebrews to 
shield those who had committed no intentional 
wrong had its counterpart among the Greeks 
and Romans, and may be looked upon as one of 
the most humane features of ancient civilization, 
where, in the general administration of affairs, 
cruelty and injustice, as we regard them, were 
frequently conspicuous, See, further, art. GOEL. 

S. MERRILL, 

REFUSE.—The verb ‘to refuse’ frequently has 
in AV its earlier meaning of ‘reject,’ especially as 
unfit for use, Which is still retained in the subst. 
‘refuse.’ Thus Ps 118"2 §The stone which the 
builders refused (RV ‘rejected’ t+), is become the 
head stone of the corner’; Is 8° ‘Forasmuch as 
this people refuseth the waters of Shiloah that go 
softly.’ So Knox, Works, iii. 210, ‘ lle that refuseth 
not himself, and takis not up his croce, und fullowis 

* As to the relation of Dt 441@ to 1911, and on the whole 
subject, see Driver, Deut, 233. 

t The Gr, of the Sept. is dmsdoxinaver, the Lat. of the Vulg. 
reprobaverunt ; Wyc. translates ‘repreveden,' Cov. and Gen. 
‘refused,’ Douay ‘rejected,’ Bish. ‘refused.’ The passage is 
quoted in Mt 2142, Mk 1210, Lk 2017 where the Gr. is always 
avioupacey, and the Vulg. reprobaverunt ; Wye, has ‘repre- 
veden’ in Mt and Lk, but ‘dispisid’ in Mk; Tind. has always 
‘refused’ or ‘did refuse,’ Rhem., and AV ‘rejected.’ The passage 
lg also quoted in Ac 41] and 1 P 24, but with less verbal exact- 
neas, Thus Ao 411 Gr. ieulunbas, Vulg. gut reprobatus est, Wye. 

which was reproved,’ Tind. ‘cast a syde,’ Khem. ‘rejected,’ 
Bish. ‘set nought,’ AV and RV ‘set at nought’; 1P 24 Gr. 
arodioxiuerusver, Vulg, reprobatum, Wyc. ‘re roved,’ Tind. 


‘disalowed ' (so Cov., Oran., Gen., Bish., A ‘ 
bated,’ RV ‘rejected.’ , ’ » AV), Rhem. ‘repro- 
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me, is not worthie of me’; p. 317, ‘ Peter was per- 
mitted once to sincke, and thryse most shamefully 
to refuse and denye his Maister’; Tindale, Pent. 
Prologe to Exodus, ‘an abjecte and & castawaye, & 
despised and a refused person’; Hapos. 101, ‘ None 
of them, that refuseth not all that he possesseth, 
can be my disciple’; Mt 24° Tind. ‘Then two 
shalbe in the feldes, the one shalbe receaved, and 
the other shalbe refused.’ 

The origin of the word is difficult to trace. 
Trench (Zinglish Past and Present, 306) says un- 
reservedly, ‘To refuse is recusare, while yet it has 
derived the f of its second syllable from refucare ; 
it is a medley of the two’; and perhaps he is 
right. J. HASTINGS, 


REGEM (077; B ‘Pdyeu, A ‘Péyeu).—The eponym 
of a Calebite family, 1 Ch 2%. 


REGEM-MELECH (357 0:9; B’ApBeceép [A ’Apfe- 
gecép, N° * ’ApBeatp, QApBecee)] 6 Bacrdevs).—One of 
a deputation sent to consult the priests about the 
propricty of continuing to observe the fast of the 
fifth month in commemoration of the destruction 
of the temple by the Chaldeans, Zee 77. The text 
of this passave is dubious, especially as concerns 
the words Bethcl (AV ‘house of God’) and SHAREZER 
(which see). 


REGENERATION.—In the NT this subject is 
uniformly regarded in its concrete or experimental 
aspect: hence the abstract idea hardly occurs. 
Where it does, the term markuwyeveola (so ‘Tisch. 
WII, woarcyy. TR) alone is employed. This word 
is not found in LXX, but it has a history in 
Classical and Hellenistic Greek, being used mainly 
in the figurative sense of complete renovation 
(avaxalywors, cf. Ro 12%, T* 35), It is this idea 
of restoration to pristine ¥ :te that mects us in 
the nearest equiva ent to t@%+erm found in LXA, 
bropevd tws madw yévwpar, | 42°994, But in pre- 
Christian usage it is not th Te¢™ vidual so much 
ng the world, or a nation,phe beantyenerally the 
subject of the entire changfMe OP station denoted 
by wodwyevecta. ‘Thus Basil” ae at Hexem.) 
says that the Stoics dielpov t Wool you K. madcy- 
yeveolas elodyev (cf. Philo, @ Phragnitéundi, 3.14. 
17; de Mundo, 15), what N*bic 48,7 (xi, 1) ealls 
) jwepodikh ©. trav bdiov. Barly, Philo calls 
Noah and his sons, wadcyy\ qyendves x. deurépas 
dpxnyérat weplodou (Vit. Moys. 1i. 12; ef. 1 Clem. ix. 
4). National restoration is a sense found in Jos. 
(Ané. XI. Ui. 9, y dvdernots K. madvyy. THs twarpldos) s 
and this, in the fuller sense of the Messianic 
renewal of Palestine (and of the whole world, or 
dependent thereon, dmwoxaracracis wavTwv), seems 
to reappear in Mt 19%, one of the two NT occur- 
rences of wadkuwy. (cf. Dalm. 145). Even in Classical 
usage, however, the term does sometimes refer to 
the lot of the individual, denoting restoration to 
life in a literal or a figurative sense. Plutarch 
uses it several times in the former sense, t.e. in 
relation to the transmigration of souls (de Hsu 
carn, ll. 4. 4, Bre xpdvrar Kowots al Wuxal owpacw 
év rais wadvyyeveclais); and Agrippa is quoted by 
Philo (Leg. ad Gaium, 41) as aateessiae the em- 
peror Gulus as follows: ray... reOvedra ry déee 
fwruphcas xaddmep ex wadvyyeveolas dviyyepas. In 
more figurative wise Cicero (ad Att. vi. 6) calls his 
restoration to his lost life of dignity and honour 
hance radiyy. nostram; and Olympiodorus, speak- 
ing of memory, says, wadvyy. Tis yuworews dor F 
dvduynots. Hence, on the whole, mradyy. in non- 


biblical usage seems to denote a restoration of a 
lost state of well-being, amounting to re-creation 
or renovation. 

f we could be surer of the Rabbinic use (esp. 
in relation to proselytes) of such an idea in the 
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time of Christ, we should probably get further 
light on the exact connotation of madwy. and 
kindred expressions as they emerge in the NT. 
Among the latter the following are prominent: 
dvaxalywors (Io 12%, and esp. Tit 35), with the verb 
dvakavotodae (Col 3, 2 Co 4'%) and its synonym 
dvaveoto@a (Eph 4%); dvayervav (1 P 1% 8) (which 
does not oceur elsewhere in extant Greek litecra- 
ture uninfluenced by the NT itself, though the 
Vhilonean tract, de Ineorr. mundi, 3, has dvayév- 
ynots a8 a Synonym for the Stoic radkvyyevecia of 
the world, and Porphyry has dvayevynrixés (Ep. ad 
Aneb, 24)]; yervndjvar dyw0er (Jn 3° 7, cf. very. 
yépuv dv or devrepov, v.*); kaw xrlois in the con- 
crete sense (2 Co 5", Gal 64, Eph 2! 4°4), and its 
practical equivalents, xacvds dvOpwiros (Eph 25 4%), 
yéos dvOp. (Col 3°); réxva Oeot vyevédcOar (Jn 1!%), 
vyevynOivar éx r. Geod (Jn passim), ék r. wvevparos, 
or ef Udaros x. mvevparos (Jn 3°68); and, finally, 
yevvay (twa) dia Tod evayy., used of the preacher of 
the Word (1 Co 4!5, cf. Gal 4%). A single passave 
from an early Christian Father may be subjoined, 
as showing the influence of the NT upon his 
luanguave, and also the relation of the biblical 
idea of Regeneration to certain other cognate 
ideas. Clement of Alex., speaking of the restora- 
tion of a sinful woman, writes (Strom. li. ad fin. 
p. 424): 9 6é peravojocaca, olov avayevyndeica Kara 
Thy émorpopny rod Blov, martyyeverlay Exes Cwis, 
reOvnxulas pev ras wépvns ris mwadalas, els Blov dé 
wapeNOovens albus ris KaTd Thy perdvoray yevynOelons. 
It has sometimes been thought that the idea of 
religious regeneration in this life was one ‘in the 
air’ in the Ist cent.; and the phrase in eternim 
renatus taurobolio, in connexion with Mithraic 
worship, has been cited as evidence. But Hort 
thinks it, as well as the wadctyyevecla of the Her- 
metic writings, to be dependent on Christian usage. 
Nor can the fact that Osiris was addressed as one 
who ‘giveth birth unto men and women a second 
time,’ be cited to the contrary: for this clearly 
refers to renewed life beyond the yrave, not to 
aes regeneration in this life. The origin of 
this latter notion and phraseology is rather to be 
sought in the OT and ita Rabbinic developments. 
The phrase ‘new creation,’ adopted by St. Paul, 
occurs repeatedly in the Midrashim with various 
applications (see Dalm. Worte Jesu, 146), and a 
roselyte is compared to a newborn child in the 
Talmud (Jebamoth 62a; see Wiinsche, Erléut. 
der Evangg. 506); cf. Hort, First Ep. of Peter, 
p. 33. The present article will deal with the 
ollowing points :— 
‘Regeneration’ characteristic of the NT. 
A, Old ‘Test. Adumbrations. 
i. In (a) national, (4) personal religion. 
ii. In the case of Proselytes. 
B. New Test. Presentation, 
i, In the Synoptics. 
fi. In St. James. 
fii. In St. Peter (relation to Baptisin). 
iv. In Epistle to Hebrews. 
v. In St. Paul. 
vi. In St. John. 


C. Connected Summary, 
Literature, 


The idea of Regeneration belongs to the NT 
rather than the OT. Indeed, some would confine 
it, in any proper personal sense, to the former 
exclusively. But this would be to confuse the 
implicit and explicit forms of the doctrine and 
experience, and to break the genuine continuit 


of biblical religion. This continuity, along with 
progressive development of form, it must be our 


care to trace between OT and NT, as well as 
between the several types of presentation in the 
NT itself. 

A. OLD TEST. ADUMBRATIONS.—1. OT religion 
being originally a matter of the nation rather 
than the individual, all the forms under which 
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it was conceived were highly objective. Things 
to be done or avoided are prominent; and all ag 
tending to avoid rupture of the normal relation 
or covenant between the people and J”. At first 
little stress is luid on the state of the inner life, 
on ethical as contrasted with ritual purity. But 
when, under the influence of the prophets of the 
8th cent. and later, the ethical element in religion 
came fully to light, the old idea of religion, as a 
dutiful relation between man and God, became 
charged with new spiritual meaning, and afforded 
the deepest and most adequate notion of piety 
imaginable. For it went below the level of mere 
deeds, to the attitude of soul of which they were 
as the fruit. 

(a) The stages in the process may be traced as 
follows. As the older notion of salvation or well- 
being had been largely that of external national 
prosperity, taken as the expression of the favour 
of J”; .so the chief means of its purification and 
deepening was national adversity. This turned 
attention, first to the mora) conditions of the favour 
of the Holy One of Israel, and then to the intrinsic 
blessedness of righteousness itself, apart even from 
its nurmal external concomitunts of peace and 
prosperity, At the same time, the break-up of 
national welfare caused the individual to attain 
to a new consciousness of his personal relations 
to J”, and so to @ more spiritual piety. These 
changes, as they affected both Israel and the 
individual Israchte, reached their crisis in the 
experiences of the Exile. During and after it 
the spiritual harvest, the first-frnits of which are 
to be seen even in the pre-exilic prophets, was 
gathered in by the sifted Church-nation, Chief 
among the new ideas acquired were (1) the thought 
of sin as a besetting power, ever apt to mar the 
normal relations between J” and His people; (2) 
the idea that a profound change of temper or 
attitude in Israel as w whole was needful; (3) the 
conviction that an evil so inherent us the stiff- 
neckedness and uncireumeision of heart discovered 
in Israel could be met only by Divine and super- 
natural agency, working upon the very springs of 
conduct (ef, Dt 10/6 30%), In fact, the vision of 
&® renovation of feeling and will as needful to 
Israel, of national regeneration as the pre-requisite 
and the essential blessing of the longed-for Messi- 
anic age, began to possess the better minds follow- 
ing in the wake of Jcremiah and Ezekiel. Yet 
even in those great prophets the bestowal of the 
regenerate heart 18 thought of tee y us a special 
intervention to meet an exceptional need, as it 
were at a stroke; and its primary reference is 
collective rather than porecnn Ephraim is over- 
heard acknowledging the eflect of the Jivine dis- 
cipline as salutary, and adding, ‘Turn thou me, 
and I will turn’ (Jer 31!8): and then the prophet 
looks forward to the bright dny of national restora-, 
tion, when the covenant shall become ‘a new 
covenant,’ as being divinely inscribed on the heart 
or inner life of the peo fe (31%), Then ‘they 
shall be my people, and i will be their God: and 
I will give them one heart and one way, that 
they may fear me for ever’ (32 247). Similarly 
Ezekiel: ‘And IT will sprinkle clean water upon 
you, and ye shall be clean: from all your filthi- 
ness and from all your idols will I cleanse you. 
A new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit 
will [ put within you: and | will take away the 
stony heart out of your flesh, and 1 will give you 
an heart of flush, And [ will put my spirit 
within you, and cause you to walk in my statutes? 
(36-27 1119), Here we get, as never before, the 
idea of & new responsiveness of heart divinely 
produced—the essence of regeneration. But the 
regeneration is still viewed as national rather than 
individual (cf. the prophecy of the Valley of Dry 
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Bones, Ezk 37)"4), though the effects on the in- 
dividuals composing the nation are often clear] 
present to mind (Jer 314, Is 548 607). And, 
above all, it is felt to be still future (contrast 
Ezk 18*'), a blessing of the Messianic age. | 

(6) But while this is true of O'T religion as a 
whole, even after the Exile, there are traces of 
individual piety going far beyond it, and virtually 
anticipating the NT experience of regeneration. 
Transferring the idea of religion, as a dutiful 
relation between Israel and its God, from = the 
nation to the individual conscience, this deeper 
piety gave the holiness loved of J” a most vital 
meaning. It saw in ‘walking humbly with one’s 
God,’ the inmost secret of ‘doing justly and loving 
mercy.’ All sprang from the ‘contrite and humble 
spirit’ indwelt of the Holy One of Israel (Is 57! 
66%). ‘The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit,’ 
a spirit broken by the sense that it was ‘truth in 
the inward parts’ that could alone satisfy the 
Holy One (Ps 5117-8), And along with this begins 
to appear the sense of a nature radically prone to 
sin, and so in need of more radical aid from the 
Searcher of hearts before covenant obedience could 
become possible (Ps 50, Job 144 ‘Who can bring 
a clean thing out of an unclean? Not one’), 
There arises a cry for the ‘mercy’ and ‘loving- 
kindness’? of God, to draw the heart to Himself, 
and so create the very state of spirit with which 
He could commune. ‘A clean heart,’ 6a right’ 
(steadfast) or ‘free (willing) spirit’ —on which 
turned ‘the joy of thy salvation ’—are all traced 
to the presence of God’s ‘holy Spirit’ at work on 
the Beat (Ps 5142922), Here we have the high- 
water mark of piety on OT lines, or rather piety 
under O'T forms, but already outgrowing its limits. 
For with the emergence of the ideas of religion 
as primarily a state of the heart, of the radical 
tendency to sin native to frail human nature, and 
of the grace of God, in renewing and quickening 
power, a8 alone adequate to man’s need,—with this 
the old national religion is transcended, and a new 
covenant becomes indispensable. ere, then, the 
experience, not to suy the doctrine, of revenera- 
tion is already virtually present: it lacks only 
the objective basis furmshed by the revelation in 
Christ, to give it that steady and assured quality 
which is the preroyative of NT ‘faith.’ 

ii. As Isracl’s slowness to realize the idea of 
regeneration was in part due to its overshadowing 
sense of a Sees icisel relation to J” attach- 
ing to Abraham ’s seed, as such; so we may suppose 
that tho accession to exilic and post-exilie Israel 
of a growing number of those he had no such 
natural advantage, must have stimulated reflexion 
on the subjective conditions of fitness fur com- 
munion with J”. It may be true that the sense 
in which proselytes were first spoken of as ‘born’ 
to or in Messianic Zion (Is 49%! 445, Pg 875t-) was 
mainly that of formal adhesion to the sacred 
people. Yet the patent greatness of the chanze 
uf belief and conduct involved in the adhesion, 
must have tended tv develop thought upon the 
spiritual and ethical senses in which a man might 
become a ‘new’ man, as it were by birth out of 
one world into another. Such reflexion would 
further be fostered by the rites through which 
the change of condition was achieved, particularly 
the ablution or baptism by which proselytes were 
admitted to Tract: rene all this would easily 
coalesce in devout minds with the promise in Ezk 
365% touching the sprinkling of Isracl itself with 
clean water, and the new heart associated there- 
with, as marking the piety of the great age that 
was to come. “When, then, John the Baptist 
appeared, to usher in the fulfilment of Mal 3!*, 
there must have been a widespread feeling that 
his baptisin meant a radical change of heart even 
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in Israel (cf. Jn 1%*-), Still, the Diviner side of 
Ezekiel’s prophecy, the baptism with the Holy 
Spirit, waited upon the coming of the Mightier 
One, Messiah Himself (Mt 34, Lk 3'6 Jn 1% 3°), 
And it was the deeper experience of the Holy 
Spirit, in specifically Christian form, that brought 
regeneration to light as implicit in the contrite 
heart and spirit, and placed it, the Divine side of 
the fact of true repentance, in the centre of NT 
teaching (cf. Jn 3* °), 

B. New Trst. PRESENTATION.—i. The Synop- 
tics.-—-In Jesus’ own public teaching the idea 
appears only in implicit forms, chiefly that of a 
radical repentance or change of heart (uerdvoa) 
towards God and towards sin—the great condition, 
in the prophets also, of restoration to Divine fellow- 
ship. But in that teaching there are also hints 
that the change is more complete than anything 
hitherto realized, in keeping with the advance in 
the revelation conditioning it. Man must choose 
between two lives, a lower and a higher: to find 
or save the one, he must be ready to lose the 
other. And it is implied in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son that the spiritual life of sonship is 
in fact ‘dead’ or null (Lk 15*) in every child 
estranged by sin and selfhood. It is needful that 
even honest disciples ‘turn and become as little 
children’ in order truly to enter the Kingdom, in 
which it is the crown of blessedness to be genuine 
children of the heavenly lather (Mt 18% 5"), The 
parable of the Sower implies that the specific life 
of the Kingdom arises in the lninan heart by the 
sinking in of the gospel, and its producing, as it 
were, & new root of personality ; and it is inti- 
mated, though only in private to chosen disciples, 
that true ‘faith’ 1s dependent on a Divine factor 
at work behind the human (Mt 162’), This latter 
case suggests that the merely implicit form in 
which the profound truth of regeneration occurs 
in Christ’s ordinary preaching 1s due, partly at 
least, to its popular character, as adjusted to the 
needs of the poor and simple, in contrast to theo- 
logians like Nicodemus, 

it. S¢. James.—The exact sense of the words (11%), 
‘of set purpose he brought us forth by the word 
of truth, that we should be first-fruits, as it were, 
of his creatures’ (SovrAnGels drexinoer tuds Adbyw 
adydelas, els Td elvat Nuds adrapxy}y rva ray avrod 
xktispdtwr), has been much debated. St. James is 
addressing the Israel of God, conceived much in 
the way in which an ancient prophet thought of 
the true Isracl within Israel. e thinks of all 
‘Israelites indeed,’ thongh he has in mind chiefl 
those who already believe in Jesus as Messiah 
(cf. Jn 1” 3”); for both alike have in principle one 
religion, that of ‘doers of the word’ (the revealed 
will of God), of such as visit the fatherless and 
widows, and keep unspotted from the world (122-7), 
To his eye, then, this people of loving obedience is 
what Isracl’s God had meant Israel to be (Is 436), 
‘My people, my chosen, the people which I formed 
for myself (LXX, 6» weperoncdunv), that they 
might set forth my praise.’ So, of those whe 
fear J” and regurd His name it is said (Mal 317), 
‘And they shall be to me... in the day which 
I make, for a special possession ’ (fcovral wo. . . 
els weprolyow). This 1s very much the idea on 
which St. Peter dwells so lovingly, of ‘a people 
for God’s own possession,’ quickened into new life 
through the word of the living God (1 P 13 2%— 
though he has professed Christians alone in view. 
Like ideas occur also in Eph 1-4, but decisively 
universalized as to the scope of ‘God’s own posses- 
sion’ (cf. 2 Th 2, esp. if we read dirapxy#v instead 
of dm’ dpyfs, with BG &P minn. f. vg. syr. hl, 
at.); while the notion of God’s saints eine first- 
fruits, as it were, of His full and final possession 
of His creatures in general, appears quite explicitly 
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in Ro 81-33, There creation is represented as 
awaiting ‘the revealing of the sons of God’ (‘the 
Regeneration,’ in the collective sense of Mt 19°), 
who, as already having ‘the first-fruits of the Spirit,’ 
may themselves be styled God's first-fruits (ef. 
Rev 144 215), Thus spiritual Israel, now in pro- 
cess of rallying to Messiah Jesus, seemed to St. 
James ‘the first-fruits’ of God’s final reiyn. As for 
‘the word of truth’ to which this Israel owed its 
being, it was the revealed will of God active in 
conscience (= ‘the inbred word,’ 17, or simply ‘the 
word,’ 1#4 =God’s ‘law,’ known as spirit and not 
as letter, ‘perfect law, that of liberty,’ ‘royal 
law,’ 1% 25-12 4'= ‘the truth,’ in an ethico-religious 
sense, 34 6) cf. Jn 8° 1727), It was the sort of 
‘word’ that meets us in the Sermon on the Mount, 
the final practical issue of OT revelation for the 
conscience (cf. ‘the word of truth’ in Ps 119"; 
also v.'% ‘the sum of thy word is truth’). Yet 
it is not to be confined to the specifically Christian 
gospel: it denotes, rather, the element common to 
that and the law as it lived in the unsophisticated 
consciences of Jews like those who meet us in Lk 
1-2, 

st. James has in mind, then, not individual 
regeneration, but rather the collective being of a 
People devoted to the Divine Will, and of which 
believers on Jesus Messiah were the typical 
members—a People which thus could be styled 
‘first - fruits, as it were, of God’s creatures.’ * 
His argument is that God cannot stultify Himself 
by tempting to evil, He is the author of good, 
and changeth not. And since it was with full 
intention that He brought fortht or constituted 
the godly community yathering to the name of 
Jesus Messish, He must not be thought of as the 
author of seductive temptations. The emphasis 
still fulls, as in pre-Christian references to regene- 
ration, on the collective quickening traccable to 
the Divine initiative, rather than on the individual 
—though this latter is implied in the exhortation 
to ‘receive the inborn word (&u¢urov Adyor, ef. Wis 
12” guguros 4 xaxla a’rdv), t which is able to save 
your souls.’ Accordingly, such rudiments of our 
doctrine as occur in James, represent a stage mid- 
way between typical OT and typical NT statements 
on the subject. : 

ili, S¢. Pie he Petrine doctrine stands be- 
tween that of St. James on the one hand, and 
that of St. Paul on the other. The O' associa- 
tions of collective blessing (cf. his reference to 
‘seasons of recovery’ or ‘restoration,’ dvdyvécs, 
amoxardoracis, in Ac 3% 4-26) are still prominent 
in the language chosen (1 P 2%); while yet the 
idea of ‘regeneration,’ and that of individuals, by 
the Divine ‘seed’ or ‘word of God,’ is firmly 
grasped (1° cf. 4, cf. parable of the Sower). The 
disciple seems possessed by his Master’s teachin 
as to the child-spirit and the Divine fatliorliogd 
(2? 17), The Divine parentage involved in the 
new life is appealed to as a reason for love of the 
brethren (17*-); being regarded as a congenital law 
of their new being—an idea which recurs in 2 P 1¢, 
where renewed human nature is set forth as ‘in a 
true sense not God-like merely, but derivatively 
Divine’ (Hort, cf. 1 Jn 3°). 

‘The word’ by which this comes about is clearly 
that of the gospel (1 P 1%) ; and, answering to this, 

* Jer 23 ‘Israel (is) holiness unto the T.onp, the firat-fruits of 


his increase’—dpy% ywnaray avrov, which parallels awrapety 
TVG Tay HUTOD xtioKarov > and for the personal sense of xticuare, 
cf. Sir 861, where é Aeds «ev ig described in the next line as r& 
RTE, Te Tou, 

t The idea occurs elsewhere, ¢.7. Sir 8617 (derived from Dt 
826.18, Ex 422) "Iopata Sy epwroysvy duciacas. In Ja 118 the verb 
d&wixoyow is used to mark an antithesis to the thought of 115, 
where this metaphor was employed of sin as parent of death. 

2 Cf Barn. i. 2, oftag iupuroy vig Bapsas srivuntixigs xa piv 
siAngers, ond ix. 0, oldaw driv tugurey Sepsev ris Sielhans wereld 
Os peaves iv Heir. 


the definite act of confession in baptism is thought 
of as objectively sealing the salvation thus wrought 
(see BAPTISM in vol. i. p. 244°). Water, says he, 
doth now, in antitype to Noah’s preservation, play 
its part in salvation, as Christian baptisin—‘ not 
the putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the 
appeal toward God of a good conscience, through the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ,’ man’s surety at God’s 
right hand (1 P 3), The sense of this passage, and 
particularly the meaning here given to the word 
érepwrnua, seems fixed by Ro 10%, He 1072, ‘For 
with the heart man trustfully believeth unto (the 
attaining of) Righteousness (7.¢. Justification =Sal- 
vation in God’s sight, wmplicité); but with the 
mouth man maketh confession unto (the attaining 
of) Salvation’ (i.e. formal possession of salvation, 
explicité). ‘Salvation,’ in this context (Ro 10%), 
refers to objective membership of the Messianic 
Community or Church, the proper unit or subject 
of the New Covenant. Into this Body of the 
Christ, St. Paul says elsewhere (1 Co 12%), Chris- 
tians are through baptism incorporated ‘ by one 
Spirit.’ ‘The Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, 
AEA. Father,’ seals, often by objective manifes- 
tations, the sincerity of the believer’s confession. 
Similarly He 1073, ‘Let us draw near (as favoured 
worshippers) with a true heart, in full assurance of 
Faith, having our hearts sprinkled (by blood, 9") 
from an evil conscience, and the body washed with 
pure water.’ Thus every obscure element in 1 P 
38-3! ig elucidated. Christ, though ‘ put to death 
in (the sphere of) flesh,’ was ‘quickened in (the 
sphere of) spirit’—and so became for others ‘a 
quickening spirit’ (mrveiua fworooty, 1Co 15%), 

aptism, then, as the consummation of the be- 
liever’s appropriation of Christ, means no mere 
bodily cleansing (like Levitical ablutions), but 
the appeal of a cleansed conscience (see 1? with 
3; cf. He 9), directed in ‘full assurance of 
faith’ to God (cf. Eph 3)? rpocaywyhy év memoF}aet), 
It corresponds to the ‘living hope’ due to Christ’s 
resurrection, spoken of in 1° (cf. Col 2!%), ‘The 
promise of the eternal inheritance’ (He 915), for 
which worshipful appeal is made to God’s covenant 
fidelity in the Mediator, was conceived to be re- 
ceived ‘in earnest’ in the manifestation of Holy 
Spirit power (Ac 255)—‘ anointing’ or ‘sealing’ the 
believer unto the day of perfected redemption (2 Co 
17. Eph 1% 4%), Thus ‘ baptism,’ as a living experi- 
ence, could be alluded to in Tit 35 as a formal ‘ wash- 
ing of regeneration and renovation (in virtue) of 
Holy Spirit,’ ‘poured forth richly’ at the solemn 
crisis of confession, where ‘ Salvation,’ as an objec- 
tive state, took full effect (fowcer Auds did Aourpod 
Tadwyeveias kal dvaxawwoews wy. dylov). Baptism 
was a rite for the Church or sacred community as 
such, and for the individual in relation to it and its 
privileges; ‘by the washing of water’ were its 
members, as ‘cleansed’ ‘by means of the word’ 
(cf. Jn 165%), formally admitted to the sphere of 
consecrated life resting on Christ’s sacrifice (Eph 
5%, Ro 108), 

St. Peter seems also, by the time he wrote 1 P, 
to have caught in his own way St. Paul’s deep, 
mystical thought in Ro 6“-, where identity with 
Christ’s ‘resurrection’ life, on the part of the 
regenerate, is made to grow out of spiritual union 
with Him in His death to sin (consummated in 
His crucifixion, see 1 P 2%), For 1 P 4):2 6 con. 
tains the essential idea of spiritual quickening 
through judgment in the flesh. And this process 
is extended him, alone among NT writers, even 


to certain souls in Hades, namely, those suddenl 
cut off in the days of Noah—a fate conceived (as it 
seems) to have given them less than the normal 

robation of mankind, and that in an age of but 
am light (1 P 3) 48; see, further, art. PETER, 
First EPISTLE OF, in vo). iii. p. 795). 
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iv. The Epistle to the Hebrews.—Though this 
Epistle contains, as we saw, much bearing on the 
new consciousness, yet it has no formal doctrine of 
‘regeneration’ as the deepest aspect of the Messianic 
blessing. True, it uses metaphors of life developing 
from infancy to maturity (5'2)*, with its allusions 
to ‘milk’ and ‘solid food’); but there is no stress 
on the image involved. The categorics of thought 
are mainly of an OT character—apart from the 
writer’s own ‘ Alexandrine’ strain (see below, C, ad 
jin. ; cf. ‘those once illumined,’ ‘having tasted 
G,od’s word as good,’ 64). [lence we get a parallel 
to Ja 18 in the ‘congregation of the firstborn 
(who are) enrolled in heaven.’ Hence also the 
central place of repentance, as marking the be- 
ginning of the new relation to God—‘ repentance’ 
us the negative side of the change represented on 
its positive side by ‘faith’ (6' 8), ‘Repentance,’ 
however, is taken by this writer in a deep and 
inward sense, in which it amounts to a ‘new 
heart’ wherein the Divine Law is by Divine grace 
made inherent, according to Jeremiah’s preat 
prophecy of the New Covenant (98 191818), 

v, St. Paul.—The Pauline doctrine of Regenera- 
tion contains the essence of its author’s unique 
experience of Jesus the Christ, as effecting at once 
revolution and renovation in his inner life. The 
difficulty here is to prevent this central aspect of 
Paulinism from See us in an exposition of 
that system as a whole. We shall try, however, 
to indicate its place in the organism of St. Paul's 
soteriology as allusively as possible. 

Beyond all question, ‘faith ’ was to him the very 
soil or subjective condition of that new good which 
came through the gospel. Faith was such recep- 
tivity as enabled God to give ‘his inetlable gift’ 
to the soul. As such, it answers to ‘the pood 
ground,’ the ‘honest and good heart,’ as the state 
of soul adapted to ‘the word of God,’ in Christ’s 
parable. But St. Paul, viewing things in a more 
subjective way, proceeds to illumine the inner 
factors and stages of the great process from the 
standpoint of personal appropriation, as one who 
was himself the conscious soil in which it had 
come about. ‘The good of which such ‘faith’ or 
vital trust is receptive in Christ, is variously set 
forth by St. Paul as the righteousness of a recti- 
fied relation to God, including forgiveness of sins 
(sce JUSTIFICATION); cleansing or consecration 
(sanctification in principle: see SANCTIFICATION) ; 

articipation in the Divine life, as the life of the 

hrist, or Spirit-life; and hence realized sonship to 
God, as embracing allelse. So arranged, the series 
passes from the more objective to the more subjec- 
tive aspects of the one simple yet complex fact, 
which, rooted at the heart of St. Paul’s experience, 
had made a new man of him. And the most 
adequate conception of it is that which represents 
the new relation to God in its inost inward, vital, 
and causal aspect—the birth of a new manhood or 
personality within the old individual, Saul. Itis this 
which ever emerges in St. Paul’s most spontaneous 
and personal utterances. Such are the grent out- 
bursts in Gal 27 and 2 Co 5!°""—passages familiar, 
yet in virtue of their experimental depth so little 
‘known’ in the biblical sense. ‘I have been cruci- 
fied with Christ ; yet I live ; (and yet) no longer I, 
but Christ liveth in me: and that (life) which I 
now live in the flesh, I live in faith, (the faith) 
which is in the Son of God.’ And again: ‘He 
died for all, that they who live should no longer 
live unto themselves, But unto him who for their 
sakes died and rose again. . . . Wherefore if any 
man is in Christ, (he is) a new creature (xaw} 
xriois): the old things are passed away; behold, 
they are become new.’ In these and like passages 
St. Panl speaks as a prophet, not as a schoolman. 
He affirms: he has no thought of what he may 
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scom implicitly to deny. ‘The life in him was 
above all new; and it was of Divine initiation or 
grace. But that did not mean that there was no 
sychological continuity between the old Saul and 
ee faculties, and the new Paul and his: nor did it 
exclude the responsible co-operation of his own 
volition throughout. The affirmations are experi- 
mental and unembarrassed by reflective considera- 
tions of verbal consistency. We may see, more- 
over, from other passages that what is here in the 
backeround was not overlooked by St. Paul, but 
entered into the body of his thought, coming out 
in turn as oceasion arose. Thus when he speaks of 
‘a new creature’ (Gal 6, 2 Co 5!”), or says, ‘ the old 
things are passed away ; behold, they are become 
new, he simply means that his experience had 
utterly clnneelt in colour and perspective. No 
factors had been eliminated: but the resultant 
was new; and this by the operation of a new 
factor determining all afresh and in a new syn- 
thesis. The new factor was the quickening grace 
of God in the Christ, the Spirit of Christ, the 
(Holy) Spirit, or most full Fale law of the Spirit 
of lite in Christ Jesus. This, by overcoming ‘the 
law of sin and death,’ naturally at work, had pro- 
duced a new spiritual life in him, and so made him 
wv ‘new man? in Christ Jesus. The way by which 
this had come about is laid bare in Ro 7, a chapter 
of deep psychological and also autobiographic sig- 
nificance. From it we gather that even in his un- 
reeenerate state, while the law of sin operative in 
‘the flesh’—the sensuous and self-willed side of 
his nuture—actually swayed his will, he was 
already conscious of another and deeper element 
in his being, protesting avainst the flesh and 
sympathizing with the claims of God’s law. This 
‘inner man’ (6 few dvOpwros, 7-2=6 vois, 7% %=r7d 
wvevpua Tou avOpwrov, 1 Co 2%; cf. Ro 8), however, 
has only a latent or potential existence so long 
as it is overridden by ‘ the flesh ’—‘ the law of the 
mind,’ by the law or principle active in the fleshly 
members (74). The spirit is as goud as dead in the 
man Saul as a moral personality, being outside the 
centre of volition as long as ‘the flesh’ is there 
enthroned in power; and so it is generally iguored 
in St. Pauls references to ‘the natural man,’ who 
18 called suminarily ‘dead in trespasses and sins,’ 
because morally ‘alienated from the life of God’ 
(Eph 2) 5 438), But when the life of God succeeds 
in quickening this half-inanimate spiritual faculty 
with a kindred passion for the righteousness of 
God, then it springs to life (Ro 8!) and gains 
control of the will: a new personality arises from 
the new union of the will and the higher element 
dependent on and akin to the Divine: the man 
lives anew with a fresh type of moral life—that 
being dominant which before was subject, and vice 
versa. With this psychological reversal may be 
compared the earlier change from the rudimentary 
‘life’ of irresponsible innocence to the ‘death’ of 
a divided heart, wherein the lower elements hold 
sway (Ro 7°"). Now, however, the man is con- 
scious of the issues at stake and the forces of both 
kinds at work in and upon him: and the whole 
deliverance las a vividness and finality propor- 
tionate to his prior sense of the death in bondage 
to sin (7%). 

As this experience of renovation came to St. 
Paul under the forms of the life, death, and resur- 
rection of Jesus the Christ, so reveneration is set 
forth in terms of the same. The ‘new man’ or 
‘new creature’ is so ‘in Christ’; and Christ is in 
him. Hence ‘the Spirit of Go’ or ‘ Holy Spirit,’ 
the quickener of the new life (1 Co 6" 12°), can also 
be called ‘the Spirit of Christ’ (Ro 8°) or ‘the 
Spirit of his Son’ (Gal 4%), Hence also the specific 
condition of the ‘new man,’ in contrast to the ‘old’ 
(Col 3%, Eph 422"), is that of sonship and installa. 
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tion into sonship (vlofecla, Ro 8'5-*) after the like. 
ness of Christ’s. 

Still this regenerate or filial life is not complete 
at the time when it is given, coincidently with the 
self-committal of faith. It has a course of growth 
to go through, analogous to that of natural life. 
It begins with spiritual immaturity and proceeds 
to maturity of will and insight. ‘The ‘babe’ 
(vjmios) in Christ is one who perceives only the 
broadest outlines of the Father's ways and will, 
and may still be confused by the films of his old 
fleshly blindness; whereas the full-grown or ‘ per- 
fect’ man (7éAeos) 18 one to whom experience has 
brought enlightenment and discrimination of con- 
science (Ph 1% 312-18); he is actually and not onl 
potentially ‘spiritual’ (mvevyarixds) And make 
staye has its own spiritual nutriment, its ‘milk’ 
or its ‘solid food’ (1 Co 3°), 

(vi.) St. John.—The term ‘regeneration’ docs 
not actually occur in St. John’s writings, though 
it does virtually in one passave of his Gospel (3* 7), 


in the ieee yevyndjvar dvyw0cv, which is best 
rendered ‘born anew’ (cf. v.* devrepov eloedOety . . . 


kal yevynOjva). ‘This shade of thought, while 
proper to the context, and while probably appro- 
priated by St. John as the root of his own thinking 
on the matter, is not the one most characteristic 
of his own doctrine. Jt is not so much the fact of 
a new beginning in the Christian life, as the in- 
herent nature of that life as due to its Divine 
orivin, that occupies this apostle’s mind. His 
favourite emphasis is seen in the phrase ‘to be 
begotten of God’ (yevvnéivat é« rov Oeod). God 
Himself is the veritable Father of the Christian 
believer, the kindred fontal source of his new life, 
with its inherent Divine virtue (rd yeyerynpuévoy éx 
rov Oeo0), This virtue manifests itself in certain 
vital functions, wonderful and Divine by reason 
of their distinctness from the average conduct of 
human nature, as St. John saw it about hin, 
radically determined by the world of sense, that 
source of seductive pleasures and ambitions. The 
world, so regarded, stood at the rival pole of being 
to the Father; so that ‘to be of the world’ and 
‘to be of God’ were mutually exclusive states or 
spirits, by which the soul might be possessed and 
Bene (1 Jn 2'°), 

Such birth from God Is conceived by St. Jolin as 
a single initial fact, carrying in itself abiding issues 
of a like nature. This is expressed by the use of 
perfects, like yeyévynrar, 6 yeyevynudvos (1 Jn 2% 3° 4? 
6'- 418) ef, Jn 3% 8), as distinct from aorists (6 
yevyndels éx rod Scot describes Christ in immediate 
contrast to the believer, 6 yeyevynudvos €x Tov Oeod, 
lJn 5'8), The rarer cases in which the aorist 
occurs, are those which simply contemplate re- 
generation as the decisive fact constitutive of 
spiritual souship in the believer (Jn 126, cf, 35-5 7), 
The main passage in question is Jn 1%; ‘But as 
many as received him (the Logos), to them gave 
he prerogative to become children of God (wxev 
avrois efauciay réxva Qceod yevécOar), even to them 
that were believers on his name {rots miorevouow 
els x.7.4.); Who were born, not of blood of human 
arents, nor of fleshly volition, nor of a human 
ather’s volition, but of God’ (ot ov« é& aludrwy ovdeé 
éx Oedfuaros capxds ob5é ex Oeduaros dvdpds adn’ éx 
Gcod éyevy4Onoav), This is, in form and in context, 
an absolutely general statement ; so much so, that 
it seems impossible to refer it primarily to belief 
in Jesus the Christ at all, but rather to the uni- 
versal approach of the Logos to the human soul, 
prior even to the Incarnation (see 11°? for a similar 
thought). This is a most important aspect of the 
Johannine doctrine of regeneration: it not only 
fits in with the universality of his thought, but 
also confirms with his authority what is urged 
below, namely, that ‘regeneration’ may properly 


be predicated of the experience of saints under the 
Old Covenant. Yet the language in which St, 
John states this very truth of the wider regenera- 
tion, effected wherever the Logos is welcomed by 
the soul, is significantly coloured by his habitual 
speech in terms of the final manifestation of the 
Logos in Jesus the Christ (‘believers on his 
name’), 

As a rule, then, regeneration is, to St. John, 
actually conditioned by personal trust in Jesus, or, 
more specifically, in Him as the Christ, the Son of 
God (1/2 2031, 1 Jn 5'). Further, it is assumed to 
tnuke formal or consummated effect (as in the case 
of Jesus’ own Messiahship) in the experience of 
baptism. Just as he says, ‘This is he who came 
under the condition of water (d:’ Udaros). . . even 
Jesus Christ’ (1 Jn 5°)—words used in close con- 
nexion with the Spirit as Messiah’s endowment 
and witness (vv.% 8, cf. Jn 3%); so baptism is to 
him the normal condition under which believers 
come to rank as ‘children of God,’ in virtue of a 
inanifest scaling by Holy Spirit power. As the 
Father had ‘sealed’ the Son aa 677) with the Spirit’s 
witness, in response to His obedience of self-conse- 
cration at the Baptisin (1 Jn 5°), so, apparently, 
St. John thought of the Messianic gift of the 
Spirit, usually manifest at baptisms in the Apos- 
tolic Age, as definitively ‘scaling’ (ef. above, (1v.)) 
the believer’s confession of personal trust and 
consecration by ‘an unction from the Holy One’ 
(z.e. Christ, 1 Jn 27% 77).* Such a reading of his 
Master’s mind, as expressed by the reference to 
water in the words to Nicodemius, may be implied 
by St. John’s return to the topic of baptism a few 
verses later on (37%), and certainly corresponded 
to the experience of the Apostolic Age—though 
hardly to that of later times. Naturally, the con- 
junction has no relation to the buptism of infants, 
where the essential element of belief on Christ’s 
name is lacking. But, in relation to the conditions 
contemplated by the apostle, the definite line 
drawn by baptism between the filial status of 
Christian believers and what went before, is of 
great moment for his thought as to regeneration. 
It does not, indeed, annul his recognition of 
children of God awaiting the gospel to gather 
them into Christ’s one flock (Jn 1154 tva cat ra réxva 
Tov Oeou Ta Steoxopmicpnéva auvarydyy els dv), and so of 
a deep dualism of moral state among mankind at 
large, a& predisposition to accept or to reject the 
Light definitively revealed in Christ, according to 
the attitude to God implicit in each of two types 
of conduct (3'%4!), But all this, taken along with 
the absolute form in which the tests of kinship to 
God are set forth in his Epistles (‘every one that 
doeth righteousness,’ ‘ that loveth,’ 1 Jn 2” 47-, ef, 
3Jn14), suggests that St. John distinguished be- 
tween a virtual, though latent, and an explicit or 
conscious sonship. he latter was the specific 
blessing aaa dee by the gospel of Christ, the 
assurance or Rouen ae of Divine sonship, after 
which even the best of men had before sought in 
vain. In this respect the revelation in Christ was 
crucial, As Light, in an absolute moral sense, 
He brought all toa crisis or decision (xpfocs), forcing 
all hearts to reveal their inmost affinities—whether 
for ‘the world’ and self, or for God and Iis 
righteousness and love. Implicit regeneration, 
where it already exists, thus passes into explicit 
regeneration. ; 

he more definite and psychologically mature 
character of the NT experience of Regeneration, 
as compared with that of the godly under the OT, 
is hinted in the words, ‘I came that they ma 
have Life, and have it in abundance’ (10", cf, 44), 
* As has been well eaid, ‘the disciples are in a true sense 


Christ's in virtue of the life of ‘the Christ’ (Westcott, 7 
Episties of St. John, xiv). (Westoott, The 
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It connects itself also with the Johannine emphasis 
on the specifically new presence of the Spirit with 
the Christian as such. Here two passages in the 
Gospel are crucial. Commenting on Christ’s worda, 
‘He that believeth on me... out of his belly 
shall flow rivers of living water,’ St. John adds: 
‘But this spake he of the Spirit, which they that 
believed on him were to receive—for (the) Spirit 
was not yet (given), because Jesus was not yet 
glorified’ (7). Then, in the great Farewell Dis- 
course (Jn 14%) he records his Master’s promise 
that He would give the disciples ‘another Helper’ 
or Paraclete, to supply what would be lacking of 
conscious support through the removal of His own 
bodily presence. This implies something fresh to 
their experience, and yet Jesus adds: ‘Ye (already) 
have (experimental) knowledge of him, for at your 
side he abideth and in you he is’ (dmets yewwdoxere 
atrd, Sri wap vu péver kal év vuty éorlv), Mere the 
contrast is a religious rather than a metaphysical 
or theological * one: it is a matter of the disciples’ 
consciousness rather than of the Spirit’s real pre- 
sence. ‘They had implicit experience of His action, 
in their very experience of oneness of heart with 
their Master: in a little while this was to blossom 
out into recognition of His presence and support 
as the very ground of their assurance of indine 
St ueun union with their glorified Lord and a 
share in Ilis sonship, This is the thought which 
St. Paul grasped so firmly and expresses in the 
words, ‘the Spirit himself beareth witness with 
our spirit that we are children of God?’ (Ito 8", ef, 
26f.)) But it is also what St. John has in mind in 
saying tlat ‘not yet was the Spirit,’ te. the 
Spirit-consciousness of full sonship which marked 
Chanetiane after Pentecost (7%, cf. Ac 19°). 

St. John’s doctrine of salvation, then, centres in 
Reyeneration. In it man’s true or ideal destiny 
is renlized through the initiative of the heavenly 
Yather or the Spirit, responded to by the moral 
receptivity of obedience in the human heart or 
will: potential sonship becomes actual in a Life 
of communion that is at once human and Divine 
(10%), very man has the potency of two dia- 
inetrically opposed personalitics in him, by his 
natural birth. The one has, as it were, the start 
of the other, realizing itself along the line of 
sensuous, egoistic tendency—the line of least re- 
sistance morally. It is thus ‘of the earth’ (3%), 
Sof the world’ (1517 38, 1 Jn 216 45), «from below’ 
(8%), the sphere of ‘the ruler of this world’ (14), 
Those, then, in whom it reigns are moral] 
‘children of the devil’ (1 Jn 3& % cf. Jn 8). The 
other personality or character, on the contrary, 
owes its origin and vitality to God and that 
spiritual order of His which gradually dawns 
upon our ken with the emergence of reason and 
conscience. Thus it is, when produced in aman 
by Divine grace (6“)—though not without the co- 
operation of human volition (3% 5 84)» life 
: rein heaven ’ (3*7), ‘notof the world’ (15! 1714 19), 
‘from above’ (like the Son himself, 8%), ‘of God?’ 
(1 Jn 3° 5* 38) or ‘of the Father’ (1 Jn 2!8), To 
save one of these lives is to lose the other (12%); 
the life of the one means the death of the other (ay 
in the Synoptics). 

C. CONNECTED SUMMARY.—Reveneration is the 
final form in which biblical relivion conceives that 
profound spiritual change whicreby sinful man 
comes into real and abiding communion with God. 
Accordingly, one must recognize in regencration 
the virtual synonyin of various other soteriological 
terms, such as Repentance, Conversion, Justitica- 
tion, or Forgiveness, and even Consecration or 


* The usual reading fovas, instead of tor/y (BD* 1, 22. 69. 251. 
254 it pler gyr. cur. pesh. go Lat arab. Leif), is probably due to 
failure to see this, and the consequent attempt to harmonize 
the statement with the future Gacu) above. 
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Sanctification in that radical sense which consti- 
tutes the believer as such ‘a saint.’ But as 
‘regeneration’ sets forth the change in question 
in a specially inward or vital way, it hardly 
emerges as an explicit doctrine in_ the OT, and 
does so but gradually even inthe NT. We have 
geen that in Christ’s own ordinary preaching, as 
given in the Synoptics, regeneration is set forth 
in purely religious and ethical fashion, in terms of 
the will rather than in a manner more abstract. 
This popular aspect of the matter meets us again 
in early Judwxo-Christianity, before highly trained 
minds like St. Paul and the writer to ‘ Hebrews’ 
had brought the categories of Rabbinic and Hel- 
lenistic psychology to bear on the data of Christian 
experience. Repentance, not regeneration, stands 
in the forefront of the early preaching in Acts, as 
also of that under which ‘the Hebrews’ had be- 
lieved (He 6% ®); and thereby men were qualified 
for entrance into the Messianic community in 
baptism, in which they received the ‘seal’ of the 
Spirit's manifested gifts. ‘The more inward and 
secret operation of the Spirit, implied in penitence 
and trust, had not as yet received dune notice. 
This side of things, indeed, was largely hidden 
from those whose outlook and conception of Sal- 
vation were still primarily eschatological. 

Hence St. Paul’s unique experience of the posre! 
as power of God in the soul, and as an essentiall 
present Salvation, marks an epoch in the N 
doctrine of Regeneration. His deeply self-reveal- 
ing consciousness of sin gave him to see, traced 
within, the process by which new moral energy 
was received, and to realize the Divine quickenin 
involved in man’s experience of repentance aad 
faith. He saw that human nature embraced two 
principles, opposed in tendency to each other, and 
competing for the control of man’s settled personal 
will. In actual human nature the lower or sensu- 
ous (Wuxexdy) and self-centred principle, called ‘the 
flesh’ (odpt), had the upper hand and determined 
the quality of man’s moral life: und the outcome 
was ‘death’ towards God and His righteousness. 
Bat in Jesus Christ, who was a ‘second’ or new 
type of manhood, of heavenly origin (4 devrepos 
dvOpwros €€ ovpavod), and ‘spiritual’ in contrast to 
the ‘sensuous’ or ‘earthy’ type of Adamic man- 
hood (1 Co 15-47), a new basis was laid for 
humanity. To believers this Saviour became ‘a 
quickening spirit’ (rveiua fworoobv), turning the 
scale decisively against ‘the flesh,’ and setting 
free, as if by a resurrection, the enthralled higher 
nature (vois or wveiua), befure as good as dead, by 
filling it with Divine energy or life (rvedua dyor) 
akin to His own, in virtue of which He rose vic- 
torious over death. A man so vivilied by the 
Spirit of God, and after the likeness of Christ, 
was in very deed a new moral being (kav) xrisis), 
a son of God, by Divine re-creative action and 
adoption. ‘The Spirit replaced the flesh as prime 
determinant of will and conduct; and therewith 
‘the old man,’ the moral state of the individual by 
nature, gave way to ‘the new man,’ the state in 
which the human will is in harmony with the 
Divine in principle, and normally so in practice 
likewise. ‘ Cleaving to the Lord,’ the soul ‘is one 
spirit’ with Him (1 Co 6!"), animated by one and 
the same life that is in Christ, the Head of the 
new humanity, a life that is essentially of God and 
Divine. 

This deeper idea of Salvation seems certainly to 
have left its trace on St. Peter’s later thought, to 
Judge by 1 P. Possibly also it affected the form 
in which St. John himself interpreted the new 
Life which had been manifested, first among the 
original disciples, and then in them. Yet there 
were elements in St. John’s doctrine proper to his 
own experience, both of his Master’s teaching and 
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of the Light and Life in himself and others. He 
shared with St. Paul the idea of moral dualism as 
rooted in a dualism of elements in human nature. 
On the one hand man was related to ‘the world’ 
of sense and of self (the flesh), on the other he 
was akin to God, as sensitive to His word and 
so potentially His ‘child’ in deed and in truth. 
St. Paul thought most of the new experience in 
itself, speaking of the regenerate man as a ‘new 
(moral) creature,’ or as a ‘son’ in respect of 
definite status and privileges in relation to God 
through faith in Christ and by virtue of the Spirit 
(2 Co 6", Gal 3% 41-7, Ro 814-17. 4%) Thus it is a 
question of a new status or condition into which 
& man is brought by a definite act, Adoption 
(vlodecta), by which the transition is made from the 
opposite states of serfdom, wretchedness, aliena- 
tion, death (Gal 3% 5-7, Ro 7% 88-34): so that the 
full effect of such adoption waits upon man’s 
emancipation from ‘the bondage of corruption’ in 
‘the redemption of our body’ (Ro 8”-#), St. 
John, on the other hand, thought rather of the 
intrinsic nature of the ‘ cternal life’ quickened in 
believers, of the wonder and glory of its origin in 
God—the Divine nature germinating as ‘seed’ in 
the human soul, and by a new birth begetting a 
new personality. Thus it is his writings which 
present the most classic statement of the doctrine 
of Regeneration, as ‘that work of the Holy Spirit 
in aman by which a new life of holy love, like the 
life of God, is initiated.’ 

Aside from this main line of development stand 
St. James and the writer ‘to Hebrews.’ 

The former thinks of the origin of the higher 
life in the sonl in terms of the Wisdom literature 
of the OT and of writers like Philo.* ‘The word 
of truth,’ ‘the inborn word,’ or ‘the wisdom from 
above,’ is the medium of God’s creative action on 
the soul, by ‘the Spirit which he hath caused to 
dwell in us’ (118 * 317 45), ‘T'o the latter, men are 
essentially ‘spirits,’ placed by ‘the Father of 
spirits’ in the body, te be disciplined and puri- 
fied with a view to conscious sonship, and so to 
the ‘glory’ of the spiritual and real world of 
which the visible is but the poor shadow (12% % 
210 125-8), Hence the work of grace is set forth 
as moral enlightenment and purification of the con- 
kcience (6* 10 9)4 102), believers being ‘ those who 
have been illumined.’ The vital and dynamic 
aspects are not, indeed, absent (5"'-6%); but the 
renewal effected in the fundamental change of 
heart which the NT everywhere recognizes in 

tepentance (6°), is to him a matter of divinely- 
given insight into the realities of the moral and 
spiritual world, and a corresponding obedience. 
The Christian ‘tastes the word of God to be good,’ 
and as he feeds upon the oracles of God he gains 
an ever more refined perception of shades of moral 
and spiritual truth (6454). This, the writer’s own 
emphasis (as distinct from his readers’ type of 
thought), is Hellenistic and ‘ Alexandrine,’ being 
largely paralleled in the so-called Epistle of Bar- 
nabas, as well asin 1 Clement and a good deal of 
2nd cent. Christian literature. 

But differently as the NT writers do, in some 
respects, conceive the great experience whereby 
the moral centre of gravity in a man’s life changes 
from self to God, they are unanimous on one car- 
dinal point. And that is the constant relation of 
the ‘word of God,’ made vital to the conscience 
and heart, as the means, and of faith as the con- 
dition of the change. 


LITERATURE.—The special literature of this subject is rather 
scanty. Considerable sections on it exist in the larger works 


* Philo represents God and the Logos as sowing in the 
womb of the soul the seed of virtues, and so making {t preg- 
nant and bear: 69. Leg. alleg. iit. 51, diarioo yap vées +H 
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on biblical theology (¢.g. Weiss and Holtzmann fn particular), aa 
also in systems of Dogmatic (¢.g. Rothe, Thomasius, Martensen, 
Dorner), But attempts at a strictly historical and genetic 
account of the biblical doctrine, on the basis of an adequate 
literary criticiam, are singularly few: J. Késtlin’s art. ‘ Wieder- 
geburt,’ in PARL'2 xvii, 75 ff., seems the best available, but is 
no longer sufficient. The Angus Lecture on ‘Regeneration’ 
(1897), so far as it deals with the biblical material, is quite 
uncritical and conventional. Much matter bearing on our 
doctrine is to be found in studies of the doctrine of the several 
NT writers, often under other, but kindred, headinys, e.g. 
Adoption, Conversion, Faith, Justification, Kepentance, Son- 
ship. As exainples may be cited, J. B. Mayor, Hpistle of Jamea, 
appended Comment on ‘Regeneration,’ pp. 186-189; A. B. 
Bruce, S¢. Pawl's Conception of Christianity, chs. x.-xiii., and 
esp. ch. xvii., ‘The Ohristian Life’ (though it unduly minimizes 
St. Paul’s recognition of growth in the new life); Westcott, 
Ipiatles of St. John, added Note on ‘Children of God,’ p. 
122 1, J. V. BARTLET. 


REGISTER.—Sce GENEALOGY, vol. ii. p. 121. 


REHABIAH (77307 and 0) ‘Jah is wide’), 
—The eponym of a Levitical family, said to be 
descended from Eliezer, one of the sons of Moses, 
1Ch 23 243) (LXX ‘PaaBid) 26% (Bb 'PaBlas, A 
‘PaaBias). 


REHOB (21nj and 3n).—1. (B 'Pad8 [2 S‘Pows), A 
‘PowB) A town at the northern end of the valley 
of the Jordan, most probably the same as BETH- 
REHOB (which see), of which the exact site is un- 
known. In P’s narrative of the spies Rehob is 
mentioned (Nn 13?!) as the most northerly limit of 
their explorations, and is further defined as ‘at the 
entering in of Hamath,’ 2.e. at the entrance of the 
great depression between the mountains of Lebanon 
and Hermon, which connects Palestine and Cale- 
Syria. P’s phrase, therefore, ‘from the wilder- 
ness of Zin unto Rehob,’ is merely a variation of 
the more usual formula ‘from Dan to Beersheba.’ 
With this agrees the notice in Jg 18°7-, where the 
new settlement of the Danites at Taishi (or Leshem, 
Jos 19*7) is described as situated ‘in the valley that 
lieth by Beth-rehob.’ In the pelgn of David the 
valley of Beth-rehob (2S 108) or Rehob (v.8) was 
the seat of a petty Aramrean kingdom (cf. 1S 14°, 
LXX Lag.), like the neighbouring Beth-maacah or 
Abel of Beth-maacah. Robinson (BRP? iii. p. 371) 
identified the town with the ruins of Hunn in the 
valley of Huleh; but this site is too far south. 
More probable is the view of Buhl (GAP p. 240), 
who suggests that it corresponded to the later 
Paneas (Baniais). It is true that many writers 
have identified this town with the ancient Dan 
(Reland, Palestina, p. 918f.; Thomson, Land 
and Book, ii. 547; and recently G. A. Smith, 
HGHL pp. 473, 480f.); but, in view of the ex plicit 
statement of Eusebius (OS? 275. 33, 249. 32, ef. 
Jerome, 76, 136. 11) that Dan was four miles distant 
from Paneas, we should probably identify Dan with 
the modern Tel el-Kadi (kadi=‘ judge’ = Dan). 

2. (B ‘Pad8, A‘Pod8) A town belonging to the 
tribe of Asher, the exact site of which is unknown. 
It was presumably near to great Zidon (Jos 19%), 
and was afterwards assigned, together with its 
suburbs, to the Gershonite Levites (Jos 21!, 1 Ch 
6”), Itis therefore to be distinguished from— 

3. (B'Paa’, A ‘Paws), which is also mentioned as 
belonging to Asher, and was apparently near the 
seacoast (Jos 19%), According to Jg 1°! Rehob 
was one of the cities which were still retained b 
their Canaanite inhabitants. Very possibly it is 
the city referred to in the Egyptian lists cited by 
Miiller (Asien u. Europa, p. 153). 


LITERATURE.—Thomson, Land and Book, it. 647; Robinson, 
BRP? iii. p. 871; SWP i. p. 139 ff. ; Baedeker3, p. 265f.; G. A. 
Smith, HGHL, loc.; Buhl, GAP pp. 65f., 112f,, 237-240: 
ee a and Palestine, p. 400; Moore, Judges, p. 880£. 
and p. 61f. 


4. (‘Pad8) The father of Hadadezer, king of Zobah 
(2 8 8® 19), 
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8. (& ‘Po68, A‘Pow8, B om.) One of those who 
sealed the covenant (Neh 10"). 


REHOBOAM (oy2m ‘the people is enlarged,’ or 
perhaps ‘‘Am is wide,’ cf. Teenebicth {see Gray, HPN 
52, note 1, 59f.]; ‘Po8odu, Hoboam).—The narrative 
of this reign is contained in 1 K 118-124 1422-81, 9 Ch 
931-12. ‘Ample in foolishness (m1 am) and lack- 
ing understanding, Rehoboam by [his coun]sel let 
loose (the people’ (Sir 474, Cowley and Neubauer’s 
translation). Such is the Judyment of the son of 
Sirach, as he pauses in his ‘ pee of famous men’ 
for the inevitable notice of the collapse of Israel as 
a world power, and the frustration of the proud 
hopes of Solomon that had found expression in the 
name he had bestowed on his heir, The Christian 
historian, who recorenizes that the funetion of the 
chosen race was to be the custodian of the oracles 
of God and source, according to the flesh, of the 
Saviour of the world, can easily perceive that this 
praparatio vangeliw was, humanly speaking, ren- 
dered possible only by that checking of the material 
development of the nation of Israel which resulted 
from the disruption of Solomon’s empire. But to 
the Jewish patriot the maiming of Ahi country’s 
life must always have seemed an unmixed evil. The 
apparent Immediate cause — Rehoboam’s fatuous 
insolence—was merely the pretext for the revolu- 
tion that took place on his accession, As is the 
case in every other turning-point of history, the 
true cause af the issue must be songht for beneath 
the surface, in social and religious forces which 
had been at work long before, 

There was, in the first place, the political ques. 
tion. It was the normal condition of things that 
Ephraim should envy Judah, and Judah vex 
Ephraim, From the time of the earliest settle- 
ment in Canaan the North and the South had stood 
apart. The Bk. of Judges exhibits the northern 
tribes welded together by common resistance to 
the various oppressors, Judah never joins them, 
even when the attack comes from the south, It 
may have been that co-operation was difficult 
owing to the line of Canaanitish fortresses, such as 
Jebus, Gezer, and Ekron, that extended across the 
country from east to west. It may have been that 
the spirit of nationality was weaker in Judah and 
Simeon as a consequence of their greater laxity 
with regard to intermarriage with and adoption of 
native families; if indeed we should not rather 
regard it as a cause of this laxity. Be that as it 
may, we find the distinction between Israel and 
Judah noted in the first army raised by Saul (1S 
118), and immediately after Saul’s death an open 
breach occurred. David laboured hard to break 
down this antagonism. His transference of the 
seat of government from the purely Jud:hite 
Hebron to Jerusalem was a compromise with the 
northern tribes. Yet in his reign Israel twice 
rebelled. David’s policy was continued by his 
successor ; Solomon’s division of the land for ecom- 
missariat purposes (1 K 47) was evidently an 
attempt to obliterate the old tribal boundaries. 
That this attempt was in some degree successful 
may be inferred from the fact that the boundary 
between the dominions of Rehoboam and Jeroboam 
so ran as to include in the southern kingdom a 
portion of Benjamin, and the greater part of the 
southern settlement of Dan. A succession of 
monarchs of the commanding personality of David 
or Solomon might have completed the unification 
of the tribes, but Solomon presumed too much on 
his personal prestige. The odious levy of forced 
labour, and that, too, for the adornnent of an 
upstart capital, and the ceaseless exactions for the 
supply of the royal table (LXX 1 K 12%), had long 
rankled in the hearts of the proud Ephraimites. 
Add to this that the character of Solomon’s suc- 
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cessor, as one ‘not fit to be a ruler nor to be a prince’ 
(LXX 1K 12%), must have been well known for 
many years. Everything, indeed, indicates that all 
preparations had been made for a revolution the 
moment Solomon should dic. The Ephraimite Jero- 
boam, supported by a prophet’s nomination and the 
favour of Re tribe, was Inding his time in Egypt, 
and treated there not as a runaway Ollicial, but as 
an exiled prince (LXX 2 K 12*°), The temper of 
the northern tribes was further shown in their de- 
termination to appoint Rehoboam independently, 
if at all, and in their selection of Shechem, the 
chief sanctuary of Ephraim, as the place of as- 
sembly, thus ignoring the recent centralization of 
civil and religious administration at Jerusalem. 
This political movement was supported by a 
religious agitation in which two elements, ecclesi- 


Fastical and prophetical, may be discerned; on the 


part of the priests of the high places jealousy of 
the exclusive claims of the new temple at Jeru- 
salem, and on the part of the prophets a nobler 
zeal for Jehovah, called forth by vedas eclecticism 
of Solomon in his later years. As we sce from the 
attitude of Nathan, the prophets had not cordially 
approved of the building of the temple, and they 
now probably thought that there was more chance 
of the national worship being preserved in its 
purity in the north, Rehoboam’s subsequent con- 
duct, indeed, quite justified these alarms. Ie 
added to his father’s innovations by sanctioning 
the erection of pillars of Baal and the worst abomi- 
nations of heathenism (1 1 14% 74), such as did not 
find a place in the northern kingdom until the reign 
of Ahwb fifty years later, The Chronicler’s account 
of Jeroboam’s expulsion of priests and Levites, and 
of the rallying of the orthodox Israelites round 
Rehoboam (2 Ch 11!838), ig quite unsupported by 
Kings, which (12!7) merely states that Rehoboam’s 
subjects included some residents of northern 
extraction. ‘The special animus of the revolting 
tribes against the temple at Jerusalem possibly 
underlay their parting taunt, ‘Now sce to thine 
own house, David.’ Josephus (Ané, V1It. viii. 3) 
nnderstood it thus, ‘We only leave to Rehoboam 
the temple which his father built.’ Ahijah and 
Siematali were right. ‘It was a thing brought 
about of the Lorn’; the pure monotheism of 
which Isracl was privileged to be the exponent 
would have been sapped and destroyed by foreign 
cults, if the later Solomonic policy had received no 
check. In after times this was forgotten; and the 
later prophets, thinking solely of the political 
consequences of the disruption, refer to it as a 
supreme calamity (Is 71", Zee 11"). 

The most important event in this reign is the 
invasion of Palestine by Shishak. This was one of 
the direct) consequences of the division of the 
nation. Sesoncelhis, as Manetho calls him, the first 
monarch of the 22nd dynasty, reversed the policy 
of his predecessor Psusennes, and displayed un- 
friendliness towards Solomon by sheltering his 
adversaries Hadad and Jeroboam. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Shemaiah had forbidden the 
employment of the huge army (reduced in LXX, 
LB, to 120,000 men) which Rehoboam had mustered 
by the following year (LXX 1 K 12**) in order to 
recover the kingdom he had lost, yet ‘there was 
war between Rehoboam and Jeroboam continu- 
ally’ (1K 14%), In all probability Jeroboam, 
harassed by these border forays, called in the aid 
of his former protector. The fifteen towns which 
Rehoboam is said to have fortified (2 Ch 115-!°) are, 
with two exceptions, south of Jerusalem, as though 
an attack might be expected from that quarter. 
The invasion took place in Rehoboam’s fifth year, 
and the prophetical historian justly sees in this 
humiliating calamity the scourge of God for the 
continued and aggravated national apostasy. The 
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statement of the Chronicler (2 Ch 11!") that Reho- 
boam’s defection did not occur until his fourth 
year, and the story of his subsequent repentance 
(12%), are obviously designed to bear out the SESE 
of the original orthodoxy of the kingdom of Judah 
(see Abijah’s speech, 2 Ch 13”), as well as to 
heighten the moral and dramatic etlect of the 
story. Jerusalem does not seem to have stood a 
sieve. Resistance was hopeless. Shishak (herein 
acting treachcrously, according to Josephus) utterly 
denuded the temple and royal palace of their trea- 
sures, including the famous golden shields of 
Solomon’s puard, to which the LXX (28 87, LK 
14%) ndds the golden shields taken by David from 
Hadadezer. Dean Stanley well points out that 
there is a grave irony in the historian’s account 
(1 K 47) of how the elaborate ceremony which had 
been observed with regard to the golden shields 
was continued in the case of their brazen substi- 
tutes. We learn from the Chronicler (2 Ch 12%) 
both the number of Shishak’s host, to which 
Josephus adds 400,000 infantry, and = also the 
nitionalities of which it was composed —Libyans, 
Sukkiim (=troglodytes, LAX and Vulg.), and Ethi- 
opians, Iiwald (/// iv. 45) conjectures that Edom 
alte joined in the invasion (sec JI 3!%). There may 
still be seen on the south wall of the temple of 
Amon at Karnak an inseription—now partially 
defaced—which deals with this expedition. It gives 
the list of towns subjugated by Shishak, Some 
difliculty has been cansed by the inclusion in this 
list not only of places in the south, such asShocoh, 
Gaza, Keiluh, and perhaps Jerusalem, but also of 
many towns of Israel as far north as Megiddo. 
This does not contradict the biblical narrative, 
which confines itself to the invasion of Judah: but 
it seems scarcely reconcilable with the hypothesis 
that Shishak invaded Palestine as J¢roboam’s 
ally. ILowever, Maspero (Journal of the Transac- 
tions of the Victoria Institule of Great Britain, vol. 
XXvii. p. 63) points out that ‘the king of Israel in 
imploring the aid of Shishak against his rival had 
thereby made himsclf vassal to Keypt. This would 
suffice to make his towns figure at Karnak among 
the cities subjected in the course of the campaign.’ 
This is a more likely solution of the difficulty than 
Rawlinson’s supposition (Speaker's Com.-in loc.), 
that these were Canaanite or Levitical towns which 
had taken Rehoboam’s side. The names on this 
list are engraved on cartouches, over which appear 
the heads of men of various types, representing the 
inhabitants of each town. Considerable interest 
was formerly excited by one of these names, which 
Maspero transliterates JSaoud-ha-maluk or Jud- 
ham-melek. ‘This was rendered by Rosellini ‘king 
of Judah’ (!), and the inference was a tempting 
one, that in the annexed figure we had a veritable 
portrait of Rehoboam hinself. But Brugsch 
(Geogr. Ins. 1. ii. p. 62), followed by Maspero, in- 
terprets it as the name of a village in Dan, Jehnd, 
now el-Yehfidfyeh, near Jaffa. ‘The name bears 
the sign for ‘‘country,” not for “person.”’ See, 
further, Struggle of the Nations, 774. 

Some minor matters remain to be discussed. From Kings we 
learn the name of Rehoboam’'s chief wife only, MaAacau. But 
the Chronicler gives details about his domestic affairs, notin 
the name of a second wife, MANALATIH, and perhaps of a third, 
AuiltaiL, who is mother of Mahalath according to the RV, but 
another wife of Rehoboam according to AVand RVm, Josephus 
reduces the munber of his concubines to thirty. 

The rise in Judah of the power of the queen-mother is prob- 
ably to be attributed to Rehoboam’s uxoriousness. His con- 
duct towards his sous, which is praised by the Chronicler, may 
have rendered the accession of Abijah easier, but was not wise 
in the best sense of the term. 

According to the MT of 1 K 1421 and 2 Ch 1218 Rehoboam was 
41 years of aye at his accession, and reigned 17 years. He 
would then have been born before Solomon came to the throne. 
Rawlingon would read, with some MSS, 21 in this passage, on 
the ground, perhaps, that the insolence of Rehoboam to the 


Israelites Ig more like the conduct of a petulant youth than of 
a man of mature age. More weight must be given to the second 


Greek account, which in 1 K 12248 gaya that Nehoboam was 16 
years of aye at his accession, and that he reigned 12 years. The 
statement of Abijah (2 Ch 187) that Rehoboam was ‘ young and 
tender-hearted’ (395-99, i.e. ‘fainthearted,’ see Dt 208) at the 
time of the rebellion must not be pressed. 

There is one other important chronological difference between 
the second Greek account and our present Hebrew text. In 
the latter, Jeroboam, even if he took no personal share in the 
negotiations with Rehoboam (1 K 1220), certainly left Egypt 
immediately after Solomon's death; whereas in LXX IK 
124¢-F the marriage of Jeroboam to Shishak’s sister-in-law, and 
the birth of his son SUNaN oceur in Egypt after Rehoboam’s 
accession. But this whole story is in a very confused condition, 
and is antecedently less probable than that preserved in the 
common toxt. See JERoboAM; and cf. Swete, Jnt. to OT in Gr. 
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REHOBOTH.—1. The name given by Isaac to a 
well of which he was allowed by Abimelech’s herd- 
men to take peaceable possession. ‘This was after 
two previous wells dug by Isaac’s servants had led 
to strife, and the name of the third was called 
Réhébéth (riam ‘wide spaces,” LXX LEvpvxwpia) 
becanse, said Isaac, ‘now the LORD hath made 
room (hirhibh) for us,’ Gn 26 (J). Palmer (Desert 
of the Exodus, 383) describes a very ancient well 
on the north-east side of the Wddy es-Sa'di (eight 
hours south of Beersheba), which he is inclined to 
identify with the Kehoboth of this passage. The 
name (uhaibeh still lingers in the neighbourhood, 
being applied to a wady close by. The objections 
of Robinson (BAP? i. 197) to this identification are 
strangely pointless. It is not improbable (cf. 
Koénig and Sayce in xpos. Times, xi. (1900] pp. 
239, 377) that. the Rehoboth of Gn 2677 is also the 
Rubiti or Rulite of the Tel el-Amarna letters 
(Winckler, Nos, 183 and 239; Petrie, 256 and 260), 
although Sayce (in Larly Israel, 289) and Petrie 
(Syria and Eqypt from the Tell el-Amarna Letters, 
180) prefer to make Rubiti= Rabbah of Jos 15%, 
and Howminel (A LIT 234 f.) identifies it with Kiriath- 
arba (Hebron), which he supposes to have been 
called Robwét, ‘the four quarters.’ 

2. In the list of kings of Edom contained in 
Gn 362%" one of the names is Shaul ‘from Reho- 
both of the River’ (99399 nism v.27; LXX (A; B is 
defective here] éx ‘PowB8o6 ris mapa mworapéy, and so 
A in the parallel passage 1 Ch 1, B om.) The 
situation of this Rehoboth is quite uncertain. It 
is not even clear whether it should be sought in 
Edom or elsewhere. The Notitia Dignitatum (ce. 
29) makes it Edomite, and Eusebius and Jerome 
(in the Onomasticon) locate it in Gebalene, t.e. 
Iduma; but the analogy of other OT passayes 
where ‘the River’ (1975) 1s spoken of absolutely, 
would lead us to think of the Euphrates, in which 
event Rehoboth might be Jéahadba on the western 
bank of that stream, somewhat to the south of the 
Chaboras. Winckler (Gesch. i. 192) would (doubt- 
fully) place it between Palestine and Egypt, under- 
standing the 19) here to be the Wddy el- Arish, the 
‘River (903 wady) of Egypt’ of Nu 34° ete. 

The name £éhoboth, owing to its meaning, would 
be likely to be very widel diffased (see Knobel on 
Gn 367, and cf. W. Max Miiller, Asien u. Europa, 
134). J. A. SELBIE. 


REHOBOTH-IR (vy ndim, AV ‘the ely, Roho- 
both,’ AVm ‘the streets of the city’; LXX A 7 
‘PowBas és, D® ‘PowB8d0 w., E ‘PowBw w.; Vulg. 
platee civitatis).—One of the four cities built by 
Asshur (RV by Nimrod) in Assyria, the others 
being Nineveh (regarded as the later capital), 
Resen (Rés-éni, Sayce), and Calah, now Nimroud 
(Gn 10%). There has been much discussion as to 
the identity of this site, and Assyrian literature 
has not furnished us with any geographical city- 
name with which it could be identified. Indeed 
it is hardly likely that we should come across it 
there, except under a different form, for neither of 
the component parts of the name is really As- 
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syrian, Léhobéth, as Delitzsch has shown, being } correct, but the balance of evidence is in its favour. 
rébitu, ‘broad, open spaces,’ whilst ‘tr would be} Lucian’s Yayalas cat of ératpo. avrov of Svres duvarol 
represented by the common word lu, ‘city.’ It! rests on a different division of the Hebrew letters, 
has been objected that the Heb. scribe would not | not a different text—‘sn ryz instead of ’an) ‘y7. 
have translated rébitu, but would have transcribed | Jos. Ant. VU. xiv. 4, has 6 Aaouidou plros, thus 
it, Just as he has transcribed Jéesen, without the | making Shimei into the ‘friend,’ the royal official 
guttural ; for the Assyrians as a rule pronounced | of 2S 15°7 16'8, and, with Lucian, getting rid of 
neither the soft guttural 7, nor the y. This, | Rei altogether. But if Josephus is supposed to be 
however, cannot be regarded ~as conclusive, for the | following a Heb. original pretty closely, that 
Heb. scribe has, to all appearance, translated, and | original would here be Wo YI or Ten ayt, and it 
not transcribed, the Assyrian @dw in the word ‘ir, | is not easy to believe that the much longer form 
‘city.’ It would therefore seem that we must not | of the M’ a a Wx O29) 'y3, has grown out of 
transcribe, but translate, the Heb, 2éhdbéth-ir, | this. Klostermann’s conjectural emendation, sbo¢ 
and this, in Assyrian, would be rébeé Qli, ‘the broad | yy2) (Die Bicher Sam. vu. Kén. p. 263), scarcely 
spaces (squares) of the city,’ and regard the ex- | commends itself (see Benzinger, ad loc.), nor is 
pression, with Delitzsch, as referring to the name | there sufficient support for Winckler’s (Gesch. ii. 
of Nineveh, which immediately precedes, Delitzsch | 247) identification oF Rei with ‘Lra, or, as he would 


compares the Heb. expression with the rébit Ninua, 
‘broad place of Nineveh,’ in Esarhaddon |. 23, and 
the probability is that he is right in his identifica- 
Through this part of the city, probably a 

; the kings 
of Kundi and Sidon to be carried in procession with 
singing, ete.; and, as he thus specially mentions 


tion. 
suburb, Esarhaddon caused the heads o 


it, it must have been a sufliciently important place. 
It is AU PATERUY: this same place of which Sargon, 
Fsarha 


of Magganubba: ‘The city Mayganubba, which 
lay like a pillar at the foot of the mountain Musri, 
above the springs and the broad place of Nineveh’ 
(rihit Nind) This text would therefore seem to 
make Magganubba the old name of Dfrsargina or 
Khorsabad, and the rébi¢ Nin@ must have lain be- 
tween that city and Nineveh, but much nearer to 
the latter. If the places referred to are named in 
the order in which they actually occurred, their 
relative positions would ie (1) the mountain Musri, 
(2) the city Magganubba, (3) the springs, (4) the 
rébit Nind, (5) Nin& or Nineveh itself, 


LITERATURY,—Delitzsch, Paradies, ny 261; Schrader, COT I. 
p. 101; Richm, Handworterbuch ; and tho Calwer Bibelleatkon, 
8.0. T. G, PINcHES. 


REHUM (o:n).—4. Ono of the twelve heads of 
the Jewish community who are said to have re- 
turned with Zerubbabel, Ezr 2? (Bom., A "Ipeoru). 
In the parallel passage Neh 77 the name appears, 
perhaps by a copyist’s error, as NEHUM (LXX 
Naotu); in I Es 5° it is Rommus (LXX ‘Péepos). 
2. ‘The chancellor,’ who, along with Shimshai the 
scribe and others, wrote a letter to king Artaxerxes, 
which had the effect of stopping for the time the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem, Ezr 48-17-23) In 1 Eg 216 
he iscalled RATHUMUS. The title for CHANCELLOR 
(oyp"ova, lit. ‘lord of judgment’), being misunder- 
stood by the LXX, appears in the latter passage 


as @ proper name (‘Pdduuos xal BeéATeBpos); see 
BEELTKETHMUS. In Ezr 4° B has 'PaovA Badaraper, 


in v.° ‘Paodw Sdad, and in v.7 ‘Paodu Badrydu, while 
A has uniformly ‘Peotu* Saarrdu. 3. A Levite who 
helped to repair the wall, Neh 3” (B Bagovd, 
NA ‘Paovu). 4& One of those who sealed the cove- 
nant, Neh 107 (2) (‘Paovn). 5. (ann) The eponym of 
a priestly family which returned with Zernbbabel, 
Neh 123 (BA om., S&* (8) ‘Peotu), The name om 
in this last instance is not improbably a textual 
error for aan HARIM, cf. v.¥. J. A. SELBIE. 


REI (Heb. 'y3, probably =‘ the Lorn is a friend’; 
Pesh. Quad) [St¢, 9 and 35 being confounded]; 


LXX B ‘Pyol, A ‘Pyoel; Vulg. Rei, Rhei).—Accord- 
ing to the MT of 1 K 18 this is the name of one 
of the influential supporters of Solomon at the 
eritical moment when Adonijah was preparing to 
dispute the succession to the throne. t is im- 
possible to be quite certain that the reading is 
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don’s grandfather, speaks in his Cylinder 
Inseription, 1. 44, in connexion with the peopling 


spell it, Yair of 28 20%, 

As to the pair of names, Shimei and Rei, Ewald 
(Gesch. ili. p. 266, note) thought that they might 
helong to the two brothers of David, Shammah 
and Raddai, who are mentioned 1S 16% 17, 
1Ch 2", But the double alteration of zy into ‘yaw 
and 7) into ‘y. is somewhat unlikely. Perhaps 
one may add that the LXX ‘Pyol seems to have 
originated in a mistaken reading of s for y. 

Assuming that Rei must stand in the text, it is 
fairly certain that the man thus designated was 
an oflicer of the royal guard. The important part 
played by these troops in determining the suc- 
cession to the throne, as well as the mention of 
the gibhértm immediately after Shimei and Rei, 
points in this direction. J. ‘TAYLOR. 


REINS. — This name for the kidneys is now 
obsolete, though RV retains it in all its 18* 
occurrences in AV. Tt comes from Lat. renes the 
kidneys, through Old Fr. reins, while ‘kidneys’ is 
of Seand. origin. The word was always used with 
some freedom. Thus Cov. translates lizk 297 ‘ Y1F 
they leaned upon the, thou brakest, and hurtdest 
the reynes of their backes’; and in AV it is once 
used for the Joins (Ts 115). This indefiniteness and 
not any sense of its becoming antiquated must 
have led the AV translators to use the word only 
figuratively, to express those feelings or emotions 
which were understood by the Hebrews to have 
their seat in the kidneys. Only in the marg. of 
Lv 22% is the literal use found. The lit. sense is 
common enough in writers of the day and later. 
Thus Bacon, Lssays, p. 205, ‘ Bowling is good for 
the Stone and Reines’; and Milton, PZ vi, 346— 

‘For Spirits, that live throughout 

Vital in every part—not, as frail Man, 

In entrails, heart or head, liver or reins— 

Cannot but by annihilating die.’ 
‘When,’ says Driver (Par. Psalter, 454), ‘it is said 
of God that he trieth (or seeth) the “hearts and 
reins” (Ps 7%, Jer 11% 17! 20), it is implied that 
He is cognizant of man’s emotions and affections, 
not less than of his thoughts.’ See KIDNEYS. 

J. HASTINGS. 

REKEM (022).—1. One of the five kinglets of 
Midian who were slain by the Israelites, under 
Moses, Nu 318 (BA 'Péxoxz), Jos 132! (B 'Pé8ox, A 
‘Péxon). Like his companions, heis called in Numbers 
379 (‘king’), but in Joshua xy} (‘ prince,’ ‘chief- 
tain’), 2. Eponym of a Calebite family, 1 Ch 28 
(B'Péxon, A ‘Péxou) 4 (LXX follows a different read- 
ing, B having IexAdy and A ‘lepxady, a repetition of 
the name in the preceding clause, which appears in 
Heb. as York&adm: seeJORKEAM). 3, Tho eponym 
of aclan of Machir, 1 Ch 7?® (AV and RV Rakem, 
but this is simply the pausal form, 023, of the Heb. 


*To the 15 in the Concordances add 2 Es 654, Wis 16, 1 Mac 
233, which we have found in the Apocrypha. A new Concord. to 
the Apocr. is much needed. Cruden givea only one of those 
three. The S.P.0.K. Concord. is a reprint of Cruden. 
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name; LXX om.). 4& A city of Benjamin, men- 
tioned with Irpeel and Taralah, Jos 18” (Bb Naxay, 
or perhaps om., A ‘Péxez). The site has not been 
identified. 


RELIGION.—For the religion of Israel, see Gop, 
IsraAEL. It is referred to in AV under the naine 
of ‘the Jews’ religion’ (6 ‘lovdaicuds) in 2 Mac 8! 14% 
(nearer the beginning of this verse the same word 
is tr? ‘ Judaism’), as well as in Gal 14 but the 
thought is rather of the outward forms than the 
inner spirit. We read also in 2 Mac 6™ of going 
toa ‘ atranee religion’ (efs ddAX\opuAicudy). Else- 
where in AV the word is used generally of the 
outward manifestation of religious life, the Gr. 
words being dyvela (1 Mac 14% marg.), Aarpela 
(1 Mac 1® 21% 7), and @pyoxela (Ja 12% 77), his 
sense of the outward expression attached strong] 
to the word throughout the time of the Enzylis 
translations of the Bible from Wyclif to AV 
(though Tind. has ‘devocion’ in Ja 1-7), See 
Trench’s remarks in Study of Words, p. 9f., Eng- 
lish Past and Present, se 249f., and Select Glos- 
sary, p. 183 f£.; and cf. Elyot, Governour, ii. 191, 
‘He therfore nat onely increased within the citie 
Temples, alters, ceremonyes, preestes, and sondry 
religions, but also . e brought all the people 
of Rome to suche a devocion, or (as I mought 
saye) a supersticion, that... they by the space 
of xlii yeres (so longe reigned Numa), gave them 
selfe all as it were to an observaunce of religyon’ ; 
and Latimer, Sermons, 392, ‘For religion, pure 
religion, I say, standeth not in wearing of a 
monk’s cowl, but in righteousness, justice, and 
well doing.’ J. HASTINGS. 


REMALIAH (::527; ‘Powedas).—The father of 
king PEKAH, 2 K 15% 16:5 2Ch 288, Is 7! 88, 
He appears to have been of humble origin, hence 
the disparaging allusion to Pekah as ‘the son of 
Remaliah’ in Is 74 (ef. 1 8 104 ‘the son of Kish’; 
2()27- 80 9918 9510 2 § 20! ‘the son of Jesse’; 1S 22! 
‘thou son of Ahitub’). 


REMETH (n>; B 'Péuuas, A ‘Paudd).—A town of 
Issachar, near En-gannim, Jos 19%; called in 1 Ch 
658 (78) RAMOTH, and in Jos 21” (possibly by: a wrong 
vocalization) JARMUTH. It appears to be the pres- 
ent villaye 2?dmeh, on a hill to the south of the 
plain of Dothan. See SWP vol. ii. sheet vili. 

C. R. CONDER. 

REMISSION.—See FORGIVENESS. 


REMPHAN.—See REPHAN. 
RENDING OF GARMENTS.—See MourRNnina. 


REPENT, REPENTANCE (053, x, jperavoeiv, 
éricrpépew, perauéXerOar; 093, werdvaa, émiorpogp}).— 
The usual meaning of on} (? from an onomatopoetic 
root signifying to pant or groan) is to change one’s 
mind or purpose out of pity for those whom one’s 
actions have affected, or because the results of an 
action have not fulfilled expectation. In this 
sense repentance is attributed not only to man, 
but to God (Gn 68, Ex 32)4), With reference to 
sin, 003 is found only in Jer 8° and Job 42% The 
idea of repentance from sin is in other cases ex- 
pressed by the verb 12 ‘to turn.’ Though the 
change in the direction of the will is here in the 
foreground, a change in inner disposition is always 
presupposed. The turning from sin is emphatically 
a matter of conduct, but it is also a matter of the 
heart (J1 22), and it has as its elements enlighten- 
ment (Jer 31'*), contrition (Ps 51°), longing for 
God’s forgiveness, and trust in God (Hos 14%). In 
their direct appenle to the people, the prophets 
naturally think of repentance in a purely ethical 
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way as a function of the will: Ezekiel even calls 
upon them to make themselves a new heart and a 
new spirit (Ezk 1871). But reflexion on the facty 
of experience quickly leads to the discovery that 
the will is not the only, or even the main, factor 
in the case. Behind the will he the spiritual 
forces that move it to action, and behind these 
again, God. Moreover, the new life, which is the 
postive side of repentance, cannot be called into 

eing by the mere fiat of the will. The spiritual 
facts and forces, in and through which God is 
workiny, thus advance into the foreground, and 
the prophets are led from the causality of the will 
to the causality of God, from the ethical to the 
religious standpoint. God Himself creates the 
new heart (Ps 51%, Ezk 36757); His law converts 
the soul (Ps 197); His people turn when He turns 
them (Jer 3178). In aie eeu of a generation bound 
by the tradition and habit of evil, Jeremiah looks 
into the future for some new manifestation of 
Divine power, which shall effect a radical change 
in the inner disposition of the people (Jer 31%), 

Beyond a genuine repentance the prophets know 
of no other condition attaching to God’s forgive- 
ness and favour (Dt 30", Jer 17%, Ps 325). And 
the idea of repentance is set up in its moral purity, 
everything merely external and statutory being 
stripped away. In primitive Hebrew religion the 
offender brought a gift to God to appease Him; 
he fasted, rent his garments, and by an attitude 
of mourning and humiliation sought to make his 
prayer for pardon impressive and effectual. But 
of all this the prophets and psalmists will hear 
nothing. God does not desire such things (Hos 
5° 6, Is 14%, Jer 6 74 1412) Ps 60), The sacri- 
ficial forms with which atonement was associ- 
ated are ignored as worthless or condemned as 
noxious (Am 6%, Mic 6%, Jer 771%, Ps 48 517%), 
The sacrifice pleasing to God is that of a broken 
and contrite heart (Ps 61'"-), No attempt is made 
by the prophets to take the sacrificial system into 
the service of a purer faith, whether by a process 
of moral reinterpretation, or by going back on an 
original but forgotten meaning. In process of 
time the system was to some extent ethicised ; 
but its atonement (which presupposed repentance 
in the transgressor) was available only for sins of 
inadvertence (Nu 1577-%), The place of repentance 
as condition of forgiveness is not due to any idea 
of its meritorious character. The idea of merit— 
which never attaches itself to a genuine moral act, 
but always to some external form or accompani- 
ment—is foreign to the spirit of the OT. If God 
forgives, it is because it is His nature and pre- 
rogative to do so (Is 43%); and that He will not 
reject the prayer of the penitent is accepted as 
self-evident to the moral sense. 

In the later Judaism the idea of repentance is 
not indeed lost sight of, but, in Pharasaic circles 
at least, external acts of penitence, such as fast- 
ing, have usurped the place of the inner spirit, 
and to these acts the idea of merit has attached 
itself. In the preaching of the Baptist it again 
emerges in its pristine moral purity, as the one 
condition of escape from approaching judgment 
(Mt 38), 

There are two words in the NT which convey 
the idea of repentance, peravociy and émricrpépey, 
though, as we shall see, the idea appears also under 
other forms of expression. These words derive 
their moral content not from Greek but from 
Jewish and Christian thought, nothing analogous 
to the biblical conception of repentance and con- 
version being known to the Greeks. If respect be 
had to their literal meaning, the first presents 
repentance in its negative aspect, as a change of 
mind, a turning from sin; the second, in its posi- 


tive aspect, asa turning to God. Both have, how- 
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ever, much the same content of meaning. Christ 
began His ministry with a call to repentance 
(Mt 417), The call has as its motive the nearness 
of the kingdom, participation in which requires as 
its condition the new disposition (Mt 18°). It is 
addressed, not as in the OT to the nation, but to 
the individual ; and not merely to those guilty of 
flagrant sin, but to all (Lk 13%). The inner and 
Pil character of the change required is illus- 
trated by the figure of the tree and its fruits. he 
first four Beatitudes may be taken as descriptive 
of elements in a true repentance. Poverty of 
spirit, sorrow for sin, meekness, hunger and thirst 
for righteousness, are all characteristics of the 
soul that is turning from sin to God. In the 
parable of the Prodigal Son, Jesus draws a picture 
of the true penitent. Such is assured of the for- 
riveness ne welcome of the Father, whose love, 
indeed, has anticipated his return, and gone out 
to seek and save (Lk 15‘). That God accepts the 
yenitent follows at once from Lis own nature, and 
tigi the moral appropriateness of a humble and 
contrite spirit. The Father cannot but rejoice 
over the recovery of a lost son (Lk 15*4); and the 
spirit of the publican in the temple as plainly 
carries with it justification as the spirit of the 
Pharisee condemnation (Lk 18'4). Of fasting or 
other external accompaniments Christ knows 
nothing. 

Although Christ began His ministry with the 
eall to repentance, it cannot be said that it 
appears in His teaching as the fundamental re- 
auonent: Exhibiting the righteousness of the 

ingdom of God, and revealing the love of the 
heavenly Father, He requires rather faith in His 
message, leaving the particular form of the re- 
sponse to be determined in correspondence with 
each man’s character and history. Kepentance 
accordingly falls into the background before the 
wider idea of faith (Lk 7%). In the apostolic 
speeches in Acts, and in the Apocalypse, repent- 
ance most frequently appears in its ethical sense ; 
but side by side with this use we have that which 
treats it as a result of Divine activity—an experi- 
ence rather than an act (Ac 3). In the latter 
case the idea of repentance passes into that of con- 
version (émiorpédper0ar, the conversto intransitiva of 
theologians as distinguished from conversio transt- 
tiva), the ethical activity of the individual being 
subordinated to the Divine causality. The problem 
of the relation of the two sides, which exercised 
the Church later, giving rise to such conceptions as 
virtus indeclinabiliter et insuperabiliter, gratia co- 
operans, etc., ia not raised in the New Testament. 

In the Pauline Epistles repentance is considered 
more as an experience than as an act, and this 
experience is described in a manner peculiar to the 
apostle as a death and resurrection with Christ, or 
asa putting off of the old man and a putting on 
of the new. ‘The believer is buried with Christ in 
baptism, and raised with Him into a new life in 
the Spirit (Ro 67%, Col 2!7). The result of this new 
creation is a new walk and conversation ; sin is in 
its principle destroyed. In this profound concep- 
tion, which also gives its content to the apostle’s 
idea of faith, the place of Christ in the experience 
of conversion, together with a certain mystical 
element in that experience, comes to expression. 

The word ‘repent’ does not once occur in the 
Johannine writings, having dropped even from the 
Baptist’s preaching. The idea is not, however, 
absent, but appears under the form of the new 
birth, which takes the place of the Synoptic 
perdvoa as the condition of entrance into the king- 
dom (Jn 3°), The causality of the will here wholly 
disappears, together with those psychological ele- 
ments characteristic of repentance as a process of 
turning, and the new life stands out as the result 
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of a transcendent and mysterious act of God’s 
creative power (Jn 3%), The natural and the super- 
natural, the fleshly and the spiritual, are opposed 
in a way that excludes all mere renewal, or any 
trunsition from the old life to the new. The 
human and ethical side, however, finds expression 
in the idea of faith, which here, as in the NT in 
general, implies an active turning from sin to God 
(Jn 47% 938, 1 Jn 15), 

Lireraturs,—Works on O7 Theology by Schultz and Smend: 
on NT Theology by Weiss, Beyschlag, and Holtzmann ; Sieffert, 
Die neuesten theol, Forachungen uber Busse und Glaube ; Cremer, 
Bib.-theol. Wérterbuch; Wrede, art. ‘ uiravoce Sinnesanderung ?’ 
in Ztschr. f. NT Wissenschaft, i. (1900) p. 66 ff. 

W. MORGAN. 

REPHAEL (5x5) ‘ El has healed’; LXX ‘Pada#n, 
ef. RAPHAEL of To 3" 54*-).—The eponym of a 
family of gatekeepers, 1 Ch 267. The name belongs 
to a class of late formations; see Gray, f/P 
225, 311. 


REPHAH (n5q; ‘Pd¢n).—The eponym of an Eph- 
raimite family, 1 Ch 7%. 


REPHAIARH (7:59 ‘Jah has healed,’ ef. Rephael), 
—1, A Judahite mentioned in the royal genealoyy, 
1Ch3?}(B‘Pagdd, A‘'Pagdad). 2. One of the chiefs 
of the 500 Simeonites who went on the expedition 
to Mt. Seir, 1 Ch 4" (‘Pagaid). 3. A descendant of 
Issachar, 1 Ch 7? (B ‘Padapd, A 'Padad) 4 A 
descendant of Saul, 1 Ch 9% (‘Paga:d), called in 8 
RAPHAH (B ‘Pagal, A ‘Pagacd). 8. One of those 
who helped to repair the wall, Neh 3° (‘Paga:d), 


REPHAIM (0x99; ylyarres, Padaclu, ‘Padaely [Dt 
Qi. 20) Jos 15%, 2 KK 23")),—The word used in Hebrew 
to describe the early giant peoples of Palestine. 
Many regard rdph@’ as a proper name, forming the 
gentilic adjective répha't, of which réphd@’im is the 
plural. It is more in accord with the use of the 
word, however, to reyard rdpha@’ as a conerete noun, 
and répha’im as the direct plural either of this or of 
the corresponding abstract noun. It is used as the 
geographical name of a certain valley (see next 
art.). In Gn 14° the syntax indicates that it is a 
proper name, definite without the article. The 
statement is strictly that ‘they smote Rephain,’ 
that is, they smote a rezion of that name, the 
region, of course, being so named from the char- 
acter of its inhabitants. Everywhere else the word 
is strictly a common noun, definite or indefinite as 
the case may be, substantially equivalent to our 
English wane ‘giants.’ For the derivation of this 
meaning from the stem idea, and for an account of 
the répha’im, see GIANT. 

The word répha’im is also used to denote the 
inhabitants of the world of the dead (Job 265, Ps 
881, Pr 218 918 2118 Ts 14° 2614-19) being here nearly 
the equivalent of the English word ghosts,’ in the 
popular sense of that word. JépAha@’im in the sense 
vf ghosts is used only in the ae and, like 
réphd'im in the sense of giants, has the ordinary 
syntax of a common noun, definite or indefinite, 
‘The two are from the same stem. Schwally (Leben 
nach dem Tode, 64 £.) supposes & connexion between 
bxo> ‘ghosts’ and o’xp? ‘extinct giants.’ W. Hh. 
Smith (quoted by Driver, Deut. p. 40) suggests 
that the ‘old giants were still thought to haunt 
the ruins and deserts of East Canaan’; see also 
Schwally in ZAT7'W, 1898, p. 132 ff. 

W. J. BEECHER. 

REPHAIM, YALE OF (o'xp> poy; Koidds ‘Padaely, 
Kk. TOV Terdywr, x. Tov yeydvrwv, “Euex ‘Padaelv, pdpayt 
oreped).—A locality near Jerusalem. The Hebrew 
word here used for valley denotes an arable valley. 
So we may at once dismiss all theories that mould 
make it either a plateau or a steep-sided ravine ; 
though it is quite possible that it may have been 
& system of arable valleys, rather than a single 
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valley. Different opinions have been held con- 
cerning it, but really the evidence all bears in 
one direction. The northern extremity of the 
vale of Rephaim was just over the western ridge 
of the upper part of the ravine of the son of Hin- 
nom (Jos 15% 1816), Josephus (Ané. VII. xil. 4) 
says that it was ‘the valley which extends to the 
city of Bethlehem, which is twenty furlongs from 
Jerusalem.’ It is puzzling to know how he measures 
his twenty furlongs; but that Bethlehem had 
strategic relations with the vale of Rephaim is 
confirmed by 2S 23, 1 Ch 11%. This is not in 
contradiction with the statement that David, 
getting to the rear of the Philistines when they 
were encamped in the vale of Rephaim, ‘smote 
them from Geba until thou come to Gezer’ (25 6%, 
1Ch 14"); for the effect of his strategic movement 
might be to compel them to move from their camp 
and attack him; or, while encamped to the south- 
west of Jerusalem, they might have had outposts 
as far north as Geba or Gibeon. 

But the sacred writer evidently thought of the 
vale of Rephaim as somewhat extensive, for he 
twice says that the Philistines spread themselves 
there (2S 5% 23, 1 Ch 14%), Hence the locality 
referred to is probably the system of small valleys 
which supply the southern affluent of the Nahr 
Rabin, a stream which flows into the Mediterranean 
some distance south of Joppa. One branch of this 
afiluent starts near Jerusalem and another near 
Bethlehem, the two uniting about three miles 
south-west of Jerusalem. The vale of Rephaim 
may well be these two, with their tributaries. It 
was natural that invading Philistine armies should 
march up the valley of the Nahr Rabin to attack 
Jerusalem. 

The name doubtless indicates that this region 
had been spel especially by répha’im, at some 
period before Joshua's conquests. Its celebrity is 


mainly connected with events that occurred soon 
after David had been made king of all Israel in 
Jerusalem, In two successive campaigns the 


Philistines attacked him here, and were defeated 
(28 5'7-21, 1 Ch 148-22 and 28S §72-°5) 1 Ch 1415-16), 
The first of these two campaigns was of the most 
desperate character (2S 2317, 1 Ch 11-9), See 
G. A. Smith, HGH p. 218. W. J. BEECHER. 


REPHAN (LXX BA ‘Paiddv, Q ‘Pepdy, in Am 
5%; WH ‘Poudd, variants Peuddu, ‘Peuddy [AV 
Remphan], ‘Paddy, ‘Pepdv, in Ac 7*).—This word 
replaces the vp of the Heb. text, and there is 
much difference of opinion as to the reason of this 
change. Influenced by the fact that the LXX tr. 
was minade at Alexandria in Egypt, some have 
contended that the translators sitatieutel for the 
word Chiun (apparently pronounced by them, more 
correctly, Kcewan), the meaning of which was prob- 
ably obscure to them, an ptian equivalent 
term, viz. repa-[n-neteru], @ title of the god Set, 
identified with Saturn; but this, besides being a 
hardly probable hypothesis itself, is also unlikely 
on account of the etymological difficulties in- 
volved. The general opinion at present is, that 
Rephan is simply a mistake for, or an alteration 
of, the Kewan Chinn) of the Heb. text, K having 
been replaced by /2, and ph (¢) substituted for 4, 
with the sound of v, sharpened to something 
resembling f. There is no doubt that this is 
the best of all the explanations proposed, for 
Kewan would seem to be nothing else but the 
Semitic-Babylonian Kaawanu, for an older Kaya- 
wanu, ‘the planet Saturn.’ That a Babylonian 
etymology is to be sought rather than any other, 
may be regarded as indicated by the fact that 
SICCUTH in the first part of the verse is apparently 
from the Akkad. Sablut or Sak-u8, the latter bein 
one of the non-Semitic names of Saturn, translated 
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by Kaawanu in Babylonian. In addition to this, 
Saturn was also called Salam, Salme, as ‘the dark 
star,’ a name which recalls the expression op pby, 
‘your images,’ which, in the Heb., immediately 
follows Chiun (= Kaawanu=Rephan), and would 
furnish a parallel to the translation of 03759 (‘your 
king’) after Siccuth, by ‘Moloch’ in the LXX, 
As has been already shown (see NIMROD, NISROOH, 
etc.), the Hebrew scribes were accustomed to 
distort the names of heathen deities, apparently 
to show their contempt for them, and there is but 
little doubt that this Need been done in the present 
case. No name resembling RKephan or Remphan 
as the pronunciation of the ideographs for Saturn 
has as yet been found in Akkadian or Semitic- 
Babylonian. 


Litgrators.—Schrader in SK, 1874, pp. 824-835, and in 
Riehm’s HWB; Delitzsch in the Calwer Bibellexicon, under 
*Ohiun,’ and in Assyr. HWB 669> (end of art. ‘Salmu’); and 
the Comm. on Amos and Acts. T. G. PINCHES. 


REPHIDIM (o-v=) and ov97; LXX 'Pagidelv, Eus. 
‘Pagidin ; Vulg. Raphidim).—A station between the 
wilderness of Sin and the wilderness of Sinai (cf. 
Ex 17! with 197). The same order is given in the 
itinerary of Nu 33; but two additional stations are 
there given, Dophkah and Alush (vv.!*"!*), between 
Sin and Rephidim. These are the only passages 
in which the name occurs, and from them it 
ap ears that Rephidim is outside the wilderness 
of Sinai, and that the people, when encamped there, 
have not yet reached the mount of God. 

The events recorded in connexion with this place 
are: (1) the people strive (a9) with Moses and 
‘tempt’ (7.e. prove, 703) the LORD because there 
is no water to drink (Ex 17!*7); (2) the defeat of 
Amalek (vv.%?); (3) the visit of Jethro when he 
counsels Moses about appointing judges (Ex 18). 
The first two are expressly, the third may be by 
inference (cf. 197), assigned to Rephidim. 

Now, in the account of the first event, the 
amitten rock is described as being in Horeb (‘I 
will stand before thee upon the rock in Horeb,’ 
Ex 178), Also in 18° Jethro comes to Moses ‘where 
he was encamped at the mount of God.’ According 
to internal evidence in both these narratives, the 
people are already at Horeb the mount of God, and 
the difficulty of harmonizing these statements with 
those introduced with reference to the situation of 
Rephidim is apparent. 

he first of these events has been discussed in 
the art. MERIBAH, where the similarity between it 
and another event (Nu 20!) assigned to a period 
after leaving Sinai is pointed out. In the account 
of the third event, the description of the persons 
appointed, on Jethro’s advice, to assist Moses in 
judging the people, resembles that in Dt 1°" (note 
especially the verbal coincidences of Ex 187 with 
Dt 1), In Deuteronomy the appointment is said 
to have been made at the departure from Sinai— 
at which time the reference to ordinances and laws 
(Ex 18°) would be appropriate, and it has been 
suggested that Ex 18 was at one time read in 
connexion with Nu 107-82 (see Driver on Dt 1, at 
p. 15 of Intern. Crit. Comm., and Dillmann on Ex 
18). These remarks illustrate what has been said 
in art. EXODUS AND JOURNEY TO CANAAN, vol. 1. 
p. 804° and 805*. 

The foe which Israel encounters in Rephidim is 
Amalek, a tribe which is generally described in 
Scripture as dwelling on the southern border of 
Palestine though occasionally found farther north 
(see AMALEK). Supposing that the Israelites on 
leaving Egypt went eastwards, they would pass by 
the territory which is ordinarily assigned to 
Amalek, whereas if they made the detour to the 
south, involved in visiting the traditional Sinai, 
the Amalekites must have wandered much farther 
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to the south. <A question here arises similar to 
that suggested by the mention of Midian, in con- 
nexion with Sinai, and considerably strengthens 
the argument in the note on the art. MIDIAN. 
Comparing that note with what is here said, it 
follows that the acceptance of the traditional site 
of Sinai involves two hypotheses of migration (one 
for Amalek as well as one for Midian), while the 
site there suggested for Sinai assigns a uniform geo- 
graphical position for both. See also art. PARAN, 
A. T. CHAPMAN. 

REPROBATE. — The word ‘reprobate’ occurs 
only once in AV of O1, viz. Jer 6% (RV ‘ refuse’). 
It there represents the Heb. ox}, and is used in 
connexion with the figure of smelting or refining 
metal. People who are incurably bad, from whom 
no discipline, however severe, can smelt out the 
badness, are compared to base metal which can 
only be thrown away. The assonance of the Heb. 
(OND? . . . OND})is preserved in LXX (dpydprov dwode- 
doxiacpévoy . . . bre dredoxlpacey avrovs kvpios), but 
lost in Vulg. (argentum reprobum... quia projecit). 
It is from the Vuly. that the rendering ‘reprobate’ 
comes, the Greek equivalent of which is found in a 
similar passage in Js 1", describing the degeneracy 
of Israel: 7d dpyvpioy budy dbéxtuov =‘ your silver is 
not proof,’ cannot stand the test (AV ‘is become 
dross,’ which exactly reproduces Heb.). In this 
place Vulg. also pues argentum tuum versum est 
wn scoriam. In both cases people are regarded 
as ‘reprobate,’ or unable to pass muster in God’s 
judgment, not in virtue of an eternal decree of 
reprobation, but as having reached a last and hope- 
less degree of moral debasement. It is the same 
with the use of adécuosin NT. This is usually 
rendered ‘reprobate,’ and is always passive. The 
most instructive instance is perhaps Ro 1% ‘As 
they did not think fit on trial made (od« éSoxluacar) 
to keep God in their knowledge, God gave them 
up to a reprobate mind’ (els vodv dédxcuov), This 
means a mind of which God can by no means 
approve, one which can only be pevecte? when it 
comes into judgment. The marg. of AV (‘ void of 
Judgment’) brings out in accordance with the con- 
text why the vois is ddéxuos: the mind which God 
rejects is one Whose moral instincts are perverted, 
and which does not serve the purpose of a moral 
intelligence any longer; but this 1s not what the 
term 46éx:uos itself expresses. It might be thought 
that there was here a more active relation of God 
to the state in question than is found in Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, but that is doubtful. There is no doom- 
ing of men ab initio to reprobation ; under God’s 
government, and in the carrying out of His sentence 
on sin, evil works itself out to this hopeless end. 
The simple passive sense of the word is apparent 
also in the three instances in 2 Co 135-7, ' fhe test 
of true Christianity is that Christ is in men; those 
who can stand this are dé6xuo (‘approved’); those 
who cannot are ddéxiuo (‘reprobate’). Here the test 
is to be applied by Christians to themselves ; in 1 Co 
977 (where AV renders dddxcpos ‘ castaway’ and RV 
‘rejected ’) the final judgment by God is in view; 
St. Paul subjects himself to the severest discipline 
that he may not at the last day be unable to stand 
trial. It would have been an advantage for some 
reasons to keep the rendering ‘ reprobate’ here also. 

The relations in which one 1s dééxiuos, or the 
trials which he cannot stand, may be variously 
conceived. Thus in 2 Ti 38 we have ‘reprobate 
concerning the faith.’ The men who are thus 
characterized are described also as care@Oapyévor rdy 
yody. This expression unites in itself what we dis- 
tinguish as ethical and intellectual elements. The 
men in question are men whose moral sense is per- 
verted, and whose minds are clouded with specula- 
tions of their own; when they are brought into 
relation to ‘the faith’ (which in the Pastoral Epp. 


includes something like the Christian creed as well 
as the Christian religion) they are 456«:zo.—cannot 
stand the trial. Similarly in Tit 1) when certain 
persons are described as mpds wav Epyov dyabov 
d3éxyzoc the meaning is: put them to the test of 
any good work (as distinct from fine profession) 
and they can only be rejected. The same sense 
results from the only other passage in NT, He 6°. 
Tho soil which receives every care from God and 
man, and yet produces only thorns and briars, is 
dddéxezos. It is rejected as useless for cultivation. 
Taken together, these Speen tie support the idea 
that men may sink into a condition in which even 
God despairs of them—a condition in which He 
can do nothing but reprobate or reject them. But 
they do not support the conception of an eternal 
decree of reprobation in which the destiny of man 
is related solely to the will of God. No one who 
claims to hold this view will ever admit that 
another can state it without caricature, but it may 
be given in Calvin’s words (Inst. UI. xxil. 11): ‘Si 
non possumus rationem assignare cur suos miseri- 
cordia diynetur, nisi quoniam ita illi placet, neque 
etiam in aliis reprobandis aliud habebimus quam 
eju3 voluntatem.’ Apart from the speculative 
objection that if salvation and reprobation are 
related in exactly the same way to the will of 
God there is no difference between them, all the 
distinctions of the human world being lost in the 
identity of the Divine, it is obvious that this 
presents a conception of reprobation remote from 
that sugyested by Scripture. Nor can it be said 
that the Calvinistic doctrine of reprobation is a 
necessary inference from the true doctrine of elec- 
tion. The true doctrine of election is experimental. 
It expresses the truth (which every Christian 
knows to be true) that it is God who saves, and 
that when He saves it is not by accident, or to 
reward human merit, but in virtue of His being 
what He is—a God who is eternally and unchange- 
ably Redeemer. But while the Christian can say 
out of his experience that God in His infinite love 
has come to him, and made sure to him a redeem. 
ing mercy that is older than the world, faithful 
and eternal as God Himself, no one can say out of 
his experience that God has come to him and made 
sure to him that in that love he has neither part 
nor lot. In other words, election has an experi- 
mental basis, but reprobation has not. It is true 
that men are saved because God saves them—true 
to experience as to Scripture; but it is not true to 
experience that men are lost because God ignores 
or rejects them. The form in which the truth is 
put may be inadequate even in the case of election ; 
ut in the case of what is called reprobation there 
is no verifiable truth at all. For older theological 
opinion on this subject see Calvin, Jnst. 111. chs. 
xxi.-xxiil.; Hill, Lectures tn Divinity, iii. 41f.; 


Hodge, Systematic Theology, ii. 320f. See also 
ELECTION, PREDESTINATION. J. DENNEY, 


REPROOF, REPROYE.—The verb (from Lat. 
reprobare through Old Fr. repr uer) means—1. 7'o 
disapprove of, reject, as in Ps 118%? Wyc. (1388) 
‘The stoon which the bilderis repreueden’; Mk 
89! Tind. ‘And he beganne to teache them, how 
that the sonne of man must suffre many thinges, 
and shuld be reproved of the elders, and of the 
hye prestes and scribes.’ There is no example of 
this meaning in AV. 2 To disprove, refute, as 
Shaks. Venus, 787— 


* What have you urged that I cannot reprove? 
and II Henry VJ. ul. i. 40— 


‘ Reprove my allegation, if you can ; 
Or else conclude my words effectual.’ 


Of this meaning there are probably some examples 
in AV, as Job 6* ‘ How forcible are right words ! 


REPTILE 


RESEN 
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but what doth your ar 
may be the Lord th 
Rabshakeh . . . and will reprove the words which 
the Lord thy God hath heard,’ though in these and 
other like places Oxf. Heb. Lex. takes the mean- 
ing to be uy oe ‘rebuke.’ 3. Zo convict, as Jer. 
Taylor, Great Exemplar, Pref. p. 14, ‘God hath 
never been deficient, but hath to all men that 
believe him given sufficient to confirm them; to 
those few that believed not, sufficient to reprove 
them.’ So in AV, Jn 16° ‘He will reprove the 
world of sin’ (Wyc. ‘repreuve,’ Tind. ‘rebuke,’ 
(gen. ‘reprove,’ Gen. marg. ‘convince,’ AVm 
‘convince,’ RV ‘ convict’); cf. Jn 8% Wyc. ‘Who 
of you schal repreuve me of synne?’ (Tind. ‘can 
rebuke,’ AV ‘convinceth,’ RV _ ‘convicteth’); 
2Ti 4? ‘Reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long- 
suffering and doctrine.’ 4. Zo chide, rebuke, the 
mod. meaning, as Pr 9® ‘ Reprove not a scorner, 
lest he hate thee: rebuke a wise man, and he will 
love thee.’ 

Reproof is used mostly in the sense of rebuke, 
but there is a possible example of conviction in 
2 Ti 3'6 (‘ profitable for doctrine, for reproof [pds 
éheyu6v), tor correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness’); and a probable example of disproof, 
refutation in Ps 38'* («Thus I was as a man that 
heareth not, and in whose mouth are no reproofs’ ; 
RVm ‘ arguments’). J. HASTINGS, 


REPTILE.—See NATURAL HISTORY in vol. iii. 
p. 4928, 


REQUIRE.—Sometimes in AV as in mod. Eng: 
lish to ‘require’ is tu demand, as 158 215 ‘The 
king’s business required haste’: cf. Mk 57 Tind. 
‘I requyre the in the name of God that thou 
torment me not.’ This is especially the case in 
the freq. phrase of requiring one, or one’s blood, 
at another’s hand; cf. Bar 6” Cov. ‘Though a 
man make a vow unto them [the idols] and kepe 
it not, they will not requyre it.’ But the sense 
of demand does not lie, as now, in the verb itself, 
but in the context. To require (from Lat. reqguirere 
through Old Fr. reguerir) 1s first to seek after, and 
then to request or entreat. It may be used to 
translate a verb of demanding, as Driver (Par. 
Psalter, 480) suggests that in Ps 40° 51° it may 
perhaps correspond to Miinster’s postulavt and 
exigis,” but of all the Heb. and Gr. words it is 
used to tr. in AV there is none that means more 
than seek after or ask. That it means no more 
than ask or entreat in some places is evident, as 
Ezr 8% ‘I was ashamed to require of the king a 
band of soldiers’ (RV ‘ask’). Cf. Tindale, Expos. 
151, ‘He giveth abundantly unto them that require 
it [mercy] with a faithful heart.’ Cov. after 
rendering ‘Gedeon sayde unto them, One thinge 
I desyre of you, every man geve me the earinge 
that he hath spoyled’ (Jg 8™), adds, ‘And the 

olden earynges which he requyred’ (8%). Cf. 
ariarel rowsart, ch. ix. ‘Then the queen was 
eatly abashed, and required him all weeping of 

is good counsel,’ and Chapman, Odysseys, xx. 215— 
‘For she required 

His wants, and will’d him all things he desired.’ 

Knox frequently speaks of requiring a thing 
humbly, as Hist. 199, ‘We required your High- 
nesse in most humble manner’; so Calderwood, 
Hist, 145, ‘I protest and most humbly require,’ 
and Psalms in Metre, Ps 143'— 

‘© hear my prayer, Lord, 

And unto my desire 


To bow thine ear accord, 
I humbly thee require’ ; 


* Only once is exigere used in Vulg. (Gn 81%) to express 
‘require at the hand of,’ elsewhere querrere or requtrere 
nearly always. 


ing reprove?’ Is 374 ‘It | and the end of A Dualog betweene Christ and a 
od will hear the words of | Sinner, by William Hunnis— 


‘ Sinner—Through this sweet grace thy mercie, Lord, 
We humblie doo require. 
Christ — By mercie mine I you forgive, 
And grant this your desire.’ 
J. ILASTINGS. 

REREWARD.—The ‘rereward,’ 7.e. rearguard, 
was the last of the tnree main divisions of an 
army, the ‘vanguard’ (=avant-ward) or ‘$ fore- 
front’ being the first. ‘The word comes from Old 
Fr. arerewarde, t.e. arere (mod. arriére) ‘ behind’ 
(from Lat. ad-retro) and warde, a variety of Old 
Fr. garde (which came from Old High Ger. warten 
to watch over). RV retains the word in all its 
occurrences (Nu 10%, Jos 6° 18, 1 § 292, Is 622 58%) 
but spells it ‘rearward.’ It is always spelt ‘rere- 
ward ’ (sometimes with a hyphen) in AV, and it is 
always a substantive. Cf. Hakluyt, Voyages, ii. 20, 
‘Because . . . it was bootlesse for them to assaile 
the forefront of our battell . . . they determined 
to set upon our rereward.’ Berners (Froissart, p. 
376, Globe ed.) uses ‘ rearband’ in the same sense : 
‘The Bishop of Durham with the rearband came 
to Neweastle and supped.’ J. HASTINGS. 


RESAIAS (‘Pyoalas, AV Reesains), 1 Es 58, corre- 
sponds to Reelaiah, Ezr 2?, or Raamiah, Neh 7’. 


PEGAIA has apparently been read as PGCAIA. 


RESEN (jo; AD Adoeu, E Adoev; Vulg. Resen). 
—The last of the four cities built by Asshur (RV 
by Nimrod), between Nineveh aed Calah (the 
modern Nimroud), and further described in Gn 104 
as ‘the great city’ (RV). Various conjectures 
have been made as to the position of this settle- 
ment. The Byzantine authors and Ptolemy iden- 
tified it with Khesina or Rhesainaon the Khabour, 

robably the Arab, Jas el--Ain—an impossible 
identification, this site being 200 miles W. of the 
two cities between which Kesen is said to have 
lain. A better identification is that of Bochart, 
which makes Resen to be the Larissa of Xenophon 
(Anab. iii. 4), though whether, as he argues, 
‘Larissa’ be an adaptation of ‘Laresen,’ ¢.e. 
‘Resen’s (ruins),’ is a matter of doubt. It is 
worthy of note that Xenophon describes Larissa, 
like Resen in Gn 10%, as ‘a great city.’ The 
identification of the name, however, and that 
of the site, are two different things. On the one 
hand, there is the possibility, maintained by some, 
that Larissa may fs Nimroud (Calah), and, on the 
other, the probability that the ruins described by 
soner nen end the city Resen—may be repre- 
sented by the remains known as Selamfeh, an 
ancient site situated about three miles N. of 
Nimroud, and between that city and the mounds 
of Nineveh (Kouyunjik). These remains have the 
advantage of being situated in the tract where, 
according to Gn 10", Resen really lay. As Sayce 
has pointed out, the name of Resen occurs, under 
the form Rés-éni, in a list of 18 cities or small 
towns from which Sennacherib dug canals com- 
epee with the river Khouser or Khosr, 
in order to supply them with drinking-water. 
Whether this be the Resen of Genesis or not is 
uncertain,—in all Prove muty, it was a compara- 
tively unimportant place, and situated too far 
north. Moreover, such a name as Rds-éni, ‘ foun- 
tain-head,’ must have been far from rare in ancient 
Assyria, a8 is Ras el-‘ain in countries where Arabic 
is spoken at the present day. The Greek forms are 
Superenty corrupt, and due to the likeness between 
Sand 3. 

LitZRATURE.—Bochart, Geograph. 
Paradies 261; Schrader, COT. ds: 
ist May 1880. 


Sacer. iv. 28; Delitzsch, 
Sayce in the Academy for 
T. G. PINCHES. 
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RESH (4).—The twentieth letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th 
Psalm to designate the 20th part, each verse of 
which begins with this letter. It is transliterated 
in this Dictionary by +. 


RESHEPH (179; BZdpad, A'Pdoep).—The eponym 
of an Ephraimite family, 1 Ch 7%, 


RESPECT OF PERSONS.—See ACCEPT, vol. i. 
p. 21. 


REST.—In the Scriptures rest is ascribed to God, 
and also to man in a variety of aspects; and the 
underlying conception in each case is the necessary 
relation of the rest of man to that of God. 

1. At the close of [fis creative activity God rested, 
itis said, from all His work which He had made 
(Gn 2? nay [see SABBATH, ad init.], usually rendered 
in LXX by xararavew, but sometimes by dvaravey). 
This implies the twofold thought that creation, with 
all that the creative process involved, was com- 
pleted once for all, and that God was satisfied with 
the work at that stage accomplished. Lut this 
assertion of rest on the part of God contains no 
denial of subsequent action, no theory as to such 
action, and is consistent with ceaseless activity (Jn 
51, ef. Th, Aquin, Summ. Theol. Qu. 73. 2). The 
apparent silence or inactivity (pay) on the part of 
God in presence of the impiety of men is the rest 
of One who is watchful and will strike at the fitting 
time (Is 18‘), 

2. The rest (ot amp) promised by J” the cove- 
nant-God to the people of Israel is the rest of a 
settled dwelling- place. But the rest of the people 
in this case is coincident with the rest. of God; for 
with the permanent settlement of the ark by a 
man of rest (1 Ch 22°) God is represented as enter- 
ing into His rest and the people into theirs, which 
is also His (2 Ch 6, Ps 13284), Into this rest 
some did not enter because of disobedience (Ps 
95", He 4°), 

3. In addition to this national rest, a rest of a 
more spiritual and individual character is spoken 
of. ‘To Mosea the promise of the Divine presence 
with a settled abode as a goal is the guarantee of 
rest (Ex 334). Jeremiah offers it (yi17>) to his 
countrymen on condition of their walking in 
the eternal paths (Jer 6"), in harmony with the 
will of God given of old (cf. Is 28!?, where we find 
qyaqe ln). Those who do so are by a kindred 
word described as the quiet or restful ones (Ps 
35”). Because obedience to the will of God is the 
secret of rest, it cannot be possessed by the un- 
righteous, whose normal condition is a restlessness 
like that of the waves of the sea (Is 57”), 

4. To men worn out with worrying toils and 
struggling under burdens too heavy for them (the 
immediate reference being probably to the Pharisaic 
burdens), Christ promised rest (Mt 11°), Itis His 
own rest that Ile offers to those who with a meek 
and lowly heart recognize the will of His Father 
as the law of the inner life, and take His yoke upon 
themselves. It is not a rest from toil but in toil 
(Jn 5!”), not the rest of inactivity but of the har- 
monious working of all faculties and affections—of 
will, heart, imagination, conscience—because each 
has found in God the ideal sphere for its satisfac- 
tion and development. 

5. The teaching of Scripture as to future rest is 
most explicitly set forth in He 4°" and Rev 14)3, 
Taking up the creative rest of God (nay) along with 
the rest referred to in Ps 95 (3m39) (both words 
hol rendered in LXX xararavew), the author of 
the Ep. to the Hebrews argues thus: God rested 
at the creation of the world, and subsequently 
promised to Israel the rest of a settled abode. 

hat something more than an external rest was, 
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however, implied, is proved by the fact that ata 
later period He swore that they should not enter 
into His rest. As that promise still held good and 
was yet unfulfilled, a Sabbath rest (caSSariopds) to 
the people of God remained (He 4%), which had 
been unappropriated or only partially appropriated 
by the past. Into that rest believers now enter 
(Fe 4°); but because it is the very rest of God Him- 
self (He 4°), its full fruition is yet tocome. The 
rest of the blessed dead is not merely the rest of 
the grave (Job 3)% 1"), it is a rest from toils (é« rép 
xérwyv, Rev 14%), but not from work, a rest only 
‘from sorrow and trouble and hard service’ (Is 14), 
In all these forms of rest God and man are indis- 
solubly related. The rest of God the Creator is set 
forth as the condition and type of the rest of man. 
The rest of J” is one with that of ILis people. The 
rest offered to men by Christ is Hs own rest, 
which is also that of His Father. The blessed rest 
of man is rest in God, with God, nay, the very 
rest of God. Sce, also, SABBATH, p 317. 


Lirrratuns. —Spith in Schenkel’s Bib.- Ler. vol. v. 1183 
Cremer, Bib.-Theol. Lex.4 826-828; Trench, NT Synonyme !2, 
146, 147; A. B. Davidson, Hebrewe, 97-101. 
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RESTITUTION.—See CRIMES and next article. 


RESTORATION in RV corresponds to ‘restitu- 
tion’ in AV, as rendering of the noun apokatastasis, 
which occurs but once in the NT, Ac 8%! droxard- 
grants Twv rdvrwv, The times spoken of by the 
prophets are here described as times of restoration, 
when Christ shall reign over a kingdom in which 
none of the consequences of sin will any longer 
appear. ‘The same word in its verbal form occurs 
in Mt 17 and in the LXX of Mal 4° of the moral 
restoration or spiritual revolution inaugurated or 
attempted by John the Baptist. This restoration 
was a foreshadowing of the true apukatastasis, 
which is to be realized in the case of all who will 
recognize the authority of the Messiah and become 
membersof His kingdom. The word palingenesia 
(radkwwyeveola) is used by our Lord, Mt 19%, in 
precisely the same sense of the restoration of the 
whole creation. The subject of the new genesis 
comes under the iniluence of the transforming 
esha of the Holy Spirit by which he is renewed 
day by day. See Trench, Synonyms of the NT, 
p. 65. The word is also used by Josephus, Ant. 
XI. iil. 9, of the restoration of the country of the 
Jews under Zerubbabel. It became a favourite 
term in later Jewish Apocalyptic writings, and 
was no doubt in common use in the Jewish 
Apocalypses current in the time of our Lord. 
That the word should be employed in the Hebrew 
Gospel of Matthew and not in the writings of the 
other evangelists is natural enough, so that there 
is no need of the hypothesis of interpolation, nor 
yet of the assuinption of any particular Jewish- 
Christian sources. The prophecy of Caiaphas (Jn 
11°) supposes the offer of the Saviour’s salvation 
to all,—it may be in another state of existence 
to those who have not had it here, — but not 
necessarily its acceptance by all, Among the 
words of Jesus which seem to favour the restora- 
tionist view may be mentioned Jn 12*3, where, 
however, the lifting up, like that of Jn 314, effects 
a drawing, which secures salvation only for those 
who look or believe. It has been maintained, e.g. 
by Pileiderer (Paulinism, i. 274-276), that the idea 
of a restitution in the sense of a literal restoration 
of all things is taught by St. Paul in Ro 11°? and 
1 Co 15%, But in these passeees St. Paul simply 
insists upon this, that on o believers shall share in 
that perfected kingdom of God in which God is all 
in all. It might, of course, be argued, if the 

eneral scope of Divine revelation would allow of 
it, that the believers who shall share in those 
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blessings will at last be found to embrace all 
mankind. But it cannot be said that these pas- 
sages contribute any evidence for or against that 
view. See Weiss, Liblical Theology of NT, il. 73. 
Such biblical passages were understood by Clement 
of Alexandria, Origen, Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory 
of Nyssa, even by Chrysostom (see Homily on 1 Co 
15") and other Fathers, by Erigena, most of the 
mystics and theosophists, as they have been in 
modern times by Schleiermacher, Erskine of Lin- 
lathen, Maurice, Farrar, etc., not as teaching 
absolutely the final salvation of all men, but as 
ointing to the ultimate restoration of all as at 
east a possibility. 

In the Pastoral Epistles there are three veny 
interesting passages, 1 Ti 2‘ 4!°, Tit 2, in which 
God’s saving will is described as universal. This, 
however, is the will of God concerning men who 
are themselves possessors of a will, which may 
resist and reject as well as accept what the 
gracious will of God has designed for them. The 
same explanation must be given of Eph 1% ?, Col 
1%, which represent the gathering into one and 
reconciling of all as the purpose and good pleasure 
of God. ‘This Divine plan is realized only in Christ, 
and applies therefore only to those who are in 
Christ. Whatis taken into account here is only 
God’s purpose, and not what is actually realized in 
the world of human freedom. The whole scope of 
Scripture shows that the realization of the Divine 
will regarding man is conditioned by man’s volun- 
tary acceptance of the terms proposed. The 
universal purpose of God is well described by 
Martensen as ‘an groxardoracis a parte ante’ which 
has its development as an aroxaracracs a parte 
post, under condition of man’s free will, only when 
the possibility of eternal condemnation has been 
confessed. He would regard the opposition of 
biblical passages, on the one hand seemingly 
universalist, on the other hand seemingly in favour 
of eternal retribution, as an antinomy like that of 
freedom and predestination. 

It is now generally admitted by the best exegetes 
of all schools that the doctrine of the restoration 
of all cannot be supported by NT texts. The 
ablest and most candid advocates of this theory 
seek to ground their position on what they regard 
as necessary conclusions as to the nature and 
character of God, or on psychological and ethical 
doctrines of the constitution and destiny of man. 

LITERATURR.—Jukes, The Second Death and the Restitution 
of all Things, London (1869), 1888; Martensen, Christian Dog- 
matics, Kdin, 1866, pp. 474-484; Farrar, Eternal Hope, London, 
1878, Mercy and Judgment, London, 1881; Pusey, What ts of 
Faith as to Everlasting Punishment} London, 1880; Cox, 
Salvator Mundi: Is Christ the Saviour of ald Men? London, 
1877; Row, Future Retribution, London, 1887; Maurice, 
Theologtcal Hxsays, London, 1854; Fyfe, The Hereafter, Edin, 


1890; Salmond, The Christian Doctrine of Immortality, Edin. 
18965, 4th ed. 1901; Beet, The Last Things, London, 1897. 


. MACPHERSON. 

RESURRECTION. — Introductory. —The NT 
subst. dvdoracts from which, through Vulg., we 
obtain the term ‘resurrection,’ gives, so far as its 
strict sense goes, an incomplete account of the 
Biblical doctrine. The essential idea is restoration 
of life in its fulness to a person whose existence 
has not been absolutely cut off, but so mutilated 
and attenuated as to be unworthy to be described 
as life. The name ‘resurrection’ given to this act 
of God is drawn from the fact which immediate] 
struck the eye in cases where renewal of life took 
lace. The rising up of the body (dvéern, 2 K 1323 
sXX) is taken as the symbol of the whole fact. 
But the essential matter is the renewal of life, 
hence in Rabbinic nn (revival) is more frequent 
than "7 pA (resurrection). See Buxtorf, s.v., who 
says that some distinguished the former as the 
proper word to be used of the resurrection of the 
righteous. Delitzsch in his Hebrew NT frequently 
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renders dvdoracis by mn. 
in Jn 5" and elsewhere. 
(only in Ezr 9* 9) used of revival of the nation. 
The development of the Biblical doctrine of 
resurrection starts from a previous belief that 
death was not the end of existence but was the 
end of life, a distinction which it is difficult for 
modern thought to apprehend. This was itself 
the result of the fusion of two opposing beliefs, as 
has been ably shown by Charles (£schatology, cha. 
i.-iii.). On the one side there were survivals of 
& primitive belief, common to the Hebrews with 
other nations, according to which the dead were 
not mere shades, but still active and powerful. On 
the other side was the teaching of Gn 27, that the 
soul was but the result of the indwelling of the 
Divine Spirit in the earthly body ; leading logically 
to the conclusion that the withdrawal of the spirit 
at death must involve the break up of the exist- 
ence of the individual. But this latter conclusion 
was not generally adopted, and with certain excep- 
tions (Ic 3°” *1) the soul was believed to persist or 
subsist after the breath of life had been withdrawn. 
The question before us, therefore, is not that of the 
immortality of the soul, which in some form or 
other is the starting-point, not the subject, of the 
present inquiry. The advances made by the two 
veoples, Hebrew and Greek, in the doctrine of a 
rata life show a strong contrast. The Greek 
advance, represented in Biblical literature by the 
Bk. of Wisdom only, was due mainly, though not 
entirely, in the limited circle alfected by it, to the 
consciousness of intellectual vigour and the diffi- 
culty of conceiving intellectual activity arrested 
and annihilated, as in the belief of the Homeric 
age it undoubtedly was. In the Hebrew advance, 
it was the development of religious vigour and 
experience which made men feel that existence in 
Sheol, as generally understood, conld not be their 
final lot. Again, to the Greek it appeared that the 
hody was in some respects a hindrance to the 
intellectual life, and that the serenity needed for 
reflexion was disturbed by bodily passions; hence 
the resumption of the body presented no attrac- 
tions. The HUcbrew, from his less intellectual 
point of view, felt nothing of this, and was there- 
ore able to retain his instinctive perception that 
the body was essential to the life of man, and to 
require that, if life was to be restored, the body 
should be restored also. The history of the doc- 
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trine of the resurrection in the OT is that of a 
slow hesitating development. In the NT there is 
undoubtedly development, but the doctrine is not 
merely developed within human thought, but re- 
vealed to it from without by a fact which assured 
it—the resurrection of Jesus Christ. In the present 
article that event will not be dealt with in its 
historical aspect, nor with regard to its place in 
Christology and in Christian evidences (see art. 
JESUS CHRIST), but only in its relation to the 
doctrine of the resurrection of mankind. The 
order of treatment will therefore be—(i.) the ex- 
pectation of resurrection as developed in the OT 
and Apocrypha ; (ii.) the effect on this expectation 
of (A) the teaching, (B) the resurrection of Jesus; 
(iii.) the place thenceforward assigned to the 
doctrine in apostolic teaching. 

i. Tuk EXPECTATION OF RESURRECTION AS 
DEVELOPED IN THE OT AND APOCRYPHA. — 
Martha’s words, ‘I know that he shall rise again 
in the resurrection in the last day’ (Jn 11%), not 
before us the general belief of the Jews (excludin 
Sadducees) in the time of Christ.* But how h 
this belief been arrived at? Its development in OT 


*The disciples’ inability to understand ‘what the risin 
tgnin from the dead should mean’ (Mk 9!9) does not controve 
the statement above. It arose from their unwillingness to 


conceive a suffering Messiah, and 80 to expect His death, which 
was the necessary preliminary to His rising again. 
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has been so often and so fully dealt with (e.g. 
Schultz, OF Theology, UW. ch, xxii.; Salmond, Chr. 
Doct, Immortality, Uk. ii.), that only an outline 
will be necessary. 

A. OLD TESTAMENT.—1., Stages of development.— 
(a) The relivzious life of the individual Hebrew was 
subordinate to that of the nation. It is in the 
Bphere of national life that we first find those 
religious conceptions which ultimately come to be 
appropriated by the individual, ée.g. Justification 
(see Is 45%), This holds pood of the expectation of 
resurrection, and Hos 6? may be taken as a typical 
passaye, Ezk 37 belongs to the same class. One 
prophecy of national resurrection is of a special and 
peculiar character, viz. [353 While granting that 
the Servant of the LORD is primarily Israel idealized, 
we have here the prolongation of life after death 
described in so individual a way, that when once 
the thought is admitted that the Servant is a 
Person representing the nation, the prophecy 
becomes a prophecy of individual resurrection. 
It will be observed that in Hosea and Ezekiel it is 
a figurative resurrection, namely, the recovery of 
national life, which is spoken at and not a literal 
one, and the whole conception depends on the 
nation being considered as a person capable of life 
and death. But it thus becomes clear that the 
notion of literal resurrection as a possible thing 
was & very carly one, inasmuch as the literal con- 
ception of an event must precede its figurative 
application. The miracles of Elijah and’ Elisha 
(1 K 17, 2 K 4), even for those who refuse to accept 
them as facts, testify to the notion of resurrection 
being in men’s minds. (6) The second stage of 
thought, later in logical if not in chronological order, 
is a transitional one, In it the notions of indi- 
vidual and national resurrection appear side by 
side—Isy 26% Compared with 26'4, this verse must 
be understood as a prayer for the resurrection of 
individuals, See Dillmann, ad loc. (ce) In Dn 12? 
the resurrection of individuals stands out alone 
and clear. The passaye probably refers to the 
faithful and the apostates of Maccabiean times 
(ef. 119%), and resurrection is predicted for both 
classes, without, however, any implication of 
resurrection for Gentiles. The form of expression 
and its connexion with a time of trouble and de- 
liverance seem to show dependence on Is 26'* The 
passaye likewise introduces for the first time the 
resurrection of sinful Israelites with a view to 
retribution. 

2. By the side of these stages of thought shown 
in prophetic utterances we niust place the reflexions 
of psalmists and wise men. ‘They will best be con- 
sidered under the head of dines of thought, in 
which the doctrine of resurrection was developed. 
In every case it must be borne in mind that it is 
not the renewal of an existence which has been cut 
off, nor merely the restoration of a body which is 
aspired to, but the deliverance of an existent per- 
sonality from Sheol, and its re-endowment with 
life in all its powers and activities. (a) Communion 
with God. { this the psalinists were conscious, 
yet before them lay Sheol with the entire cessation, 
according to the popular belief, of any such relation 
to Him (Ps 65 30%), Some of them surmount the 
barrier. Such a communion must partake of the 
nature of Him who admits it, and therefore be 
eternal. Two of the pesas which express most 
strongly the delight of fellowship with God, viz. 
16 and 17, are those in which the hope of life after 
death reaches its least ambiguous expression (16 
17}°)— least ambiguous, because here and every- 
where in similar passages in the Psalins it may 
possibly be temporary preservation from literal 
and physical death which is intended, as is certainly 
the case in Ps 68%, But very widely in the Psalter 
there exists the feeling that life means more than 
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the continuance of the soul in the body. And this 
fact should be taken into account in interpreting 
all Psalm passayes in which life and death are 
referred to. (6) Need of retribution. Under this 
head we must consider not only the Psalms but 
also the Prophets and Job. It makes itself felt in 
various ways. (1) In connexion with Messianic 
hopes. ‘The more vivid and glorious these become, 
the more needful is it that the dead Israelites 
should not be thought to be debarred from par- 
taking in their fulfilment. The idea of the dis- 
persed who are alive being gathered to partake in 
the great restoration is abundantly expressed (Is 60 
and elsewhere); and it is only a step further to 
gather them from the underworld for the same 
purpose. That is indeed the connexion of the 
prayer and promise in Is 26) and Dn 12%, already 
cited. ‘The thought comes out much more clearly 
in Eth. Enoch 51; and when the doctrine of a tem- 
porary Messianic reign on earth grows into shape, 
the resurrection of the righteous to share in it is 
usually placed at its beginning. Hence arises the 
expectation of two distinct resurrections, which 
will be examined below. (2) Besides retribution 
of blessing for the righteous, retribution for the 
wicked came also to be felt as a necessity. For 
the Psalmist it had been enough to pray for venge- 
ance on them in this life, or to think of them as 
shut up for ever in Sheol (Ps 494); and for the 
Prophets it was enough to expect a ‘day of thie 
LorD,’ in which they would receive their punish- 
ment here, and be swept away. But in Dn 12? 
resurrection for unfaithful Israelites with a view 
to their punishment appears for the first time, 
and it is obvious that from this starting-point 
an expectation of resurrection and judgment for 
mankind generally would naturally proceed. (c) 
There is another aspect of retribution, which does 
not look at reward or punishment, but rather at 
the reversal of mistaken human judgments. There 
must be a higher tribunal to appeal to, and to 
reach it man must be brought out of Sheol. 
Further, the dealings of God Himself require a 
justification which He cannot fail to give, This is 
in the main the line of expectation in Job. The 
sufferer is dying with an unjust condemnation 
upon him, and with no sign of regard from God. 
In Sheol he will still be cut off from God. He 
rises to the thought, and throws out the wish 
(14157), that there may be release from Sheol, 
and later on is assured that ‘his redeemer (g0’él) 
lives,’ and that he himself will see God (19%). All 
this implies, first of all, literal death, and then 
restoration to life after death, z.e. resurrection in 
the proper sense of the word.* 

These three tendencies of thought which were 
at work in the mind of Israel during and after the 
Exile seem to spring naturally out of the previous 
OT religion, and not to require any extraneous 
influence to account for the shape which they 
took. No doubt, such a passage as Yasna Ix. 
ll, 12 is sufficient proof of a clear and lofty 
doctrine of resurrection in Persian religious 
thought.t But at the most such belief among 
their foreign rulers did no more than stimulate 
the home-born expectation of resurrection in the 
breast of Israel. 

B. APOCRY PHA. —The variations which the 


* It must be confessed that both the text and the exegesis of 


this passage are still involved in considerable obscurity. See 
rule omm., especially those of Dillmann, A. B. Davidson, and 
uhm. 


t ‘In order that our minds may be delighted and our souls the 
best, let our bodies be glorified as well, and let them, O Muzda, 
o likewise openly (to Heaven) as the best world of the saints 
evoted to Ahura, and accompanied by Asha Vahista, who is 
righteousness the best and most beautiful, and may we see thee 
and may we approaching come round about thee, and attain to 
entire perapenionship with thee.’—Sacred Bks. of the East, vol. 
xxxi. p. 812. 
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doctrine of resurrection underwent in the inter- 
Testamental period are various and complicated. 
Their inconsistencies may be gathered from the 
brief summary of them in art. ESCHATOLOGY, 
vol. i. p. 748%: for a full account of their phases, 
Charles, #schatology (Jowett Lecture), chs. v.-viil., 
should of course be studied. See especially an 
admirable summary in Book of Enoch, ed, Charles, 
ch. 51, note. 

Three of the deutero-canonical books require a 
few words, viz. Sirach, Wisdom, 2 Maccabees, as 
representatives of widely divergent views. ‘The 
earliest of these (Sirach) is on the lines of Ecclesi- 
astes, not rising beyond the old popular conception 
of Sheol. The immortality of man is distinctly 
denied in Sir 17%, The contrary statement in 
19’ is omitted in BRAC (followed by RV). It is 
found, however, in the Complutensian text, and 
in the very important MS, Ho248, Apparently, the 
ey immortality expected is (1) that of the nation, 
and (2) for the individual a good name, 377% The 
three passages which appear to imply a better 
hope (467 48" 49!) are capable of being other- 
wise interpreted; cf. Schwally, Das Leben nach 
dem Yode, § 40.—In direct opposition to Sirach 
is Wisdom, see Wis 233)", But the expectation 
of immortality in this book is probably drawn 
from Greek philosophy much more than from 
Psalms or Prophets. belief in the pre-existence 
of souls is held to be involved in it (Wis 8°), and 
resurrection of the body is nowhere contemplated. * 
—On the other hand, 2 Mac. expresses the assurance 
of such a resurrection not only as an opinion, but 
as the motive and support on martyrdom. The 
persecutor can mutilate the body, but: God will 
restore it intact (2 Mac 79 11% 144), And 12#4 
shows that the author had a Sadducean denial of 
resurrection confronting him, such as is implied 
by the silence of 1 Mac. in regard to everything 
relating to a future life. Thus we have in these 
three books severally (1) the ancient view of Sheol 
as the end of man, (2) the expectation of immortality 
for the soul alone, (3) belief in the resurrection of 
the body. It may be added that in 2 Mac. for the 
first time dvdoracis occurs in the Gr. Bible in the 
sense of ‘ resurrection’ (but cf. Ps 65 title). —2 Es. 
need not be discussed here, as it is entirely post- 
Christian. For the pseudepigraphic literature the 
reader has already been referred to ESCHATOLOGY., 

li. EFFECT OF THE TEACHING AND RESURREC- 
TION OF JESUS ON TILE EXPECTATION OF RESUR- 
RECTION IN ISRAEL.—In the first place there may 
be room for doubt as to the precise character of 
this expectation. May 2 Mac. be taken as the 
expression of it? Was it regarded as a return to 
life under previous physical conditions in ordér to 
partake in a Messianic kingdom upon the present 
earth subjugated and renewed ? te is to this that 
a survey of OT prophecy seems to lead, and it is 
this which seems to be in the minds of the apostles 
so far as we can judge by their utterances in the 
Gospels. It has indeed been shown by Charles 
(Eschatology, Jowett Lect. p. 238) that such a 
view is more properly characteristic of the 2nd 
cent. B.C, than of the Ist. The portions of Eth. 
Enoch which belong to the Ist cent. B.c. declare 
that the Messianic kingdom is of only temporary 
duration, and that the goal of the risen righteous 
is not this STATS HOTy, kingdom, but heaven itself 
(op. cit, Bs 201 ff.). et the literature of a period 
is not decisive as to popular belief, and the ex- 
pectation of the Lingdon of God in the Gospels 

* Teichmann (Die Paulinischen Vorstellungen von Aufersteh- 
ung und Gericht) endeavours to show that in 200 5 St. Paul 
has abandoned his early Judaic belief in a literal resurrection, 
under the influence of Hellenic thought, and especially of the 
Book of Wisdom, cf. 9!8. See pp. 11-75 for the whole argument, 
wauine though ingeniously worked out, is nevertheless uncon- 


appears to be more in harmony with the earlier 
esenatology. Even if ‘the doctrine of the resur- 
rection current among the cultured Pharisees in 
the century preceding the Christian era was of a 
truly spiritual nature,’ it had not laid hold of the 
mass of the people. The character of the resur- 
rection belief to be gathered from the Mishna (for 
which see Weber, Jtid. Theol.? pp. 369, 370) 18 prob- 
ably better evidence of Jewish popular opinion 
in the time of Christ than any portion of Eth. 
Enoch, though it seems too much to say with 
Weber, that Enoch cannot in any case serve as 
authority for the exhibition of Jewish theology 
(op. cit. p. xv). Assuming, then, that the popular 
conception of resurrection was return to life under 
previous physical conditions in order to partici- 
ate in a Messianic kingdom, we have to observe 
iow this would be affected by the teaching and 
resurrection of Jesus. 

A. TEACHING OF JESUS.—In the Synoptics 
the resurrection is taken for granted. lere 
the discourses of Jesus seldom if ever communi- 
cate doctrine. Doctrine is presupposed. The dis- 
courses are practical, and if is in connexion with 
conduct, and judgment upon conduct, that the 
resurrection comes before us, However, & new 
view of life and death is implied in Mt 9% ‘the 
damsel is not dead, but sleepeth,’ and to enforce 
this teaching may have been in part the object of 
the three miracles of raising the dead, There is 
another more important exception to the absence 
of direct teaching, the answer to the Sadducees 
(Mt 227-83) Mk 1218-27, Lk 2027-88), which was evi- 
dently felt by those who recorded it to be of the 
highest importance. Asan answer to the difficulty 
raised by the Sadducees, the words of the Lord are 
in & measure confirmatory of Eth. Enoch 51* 
(‘they, ze. the righteous, will all become angels in 
heaven’). But the Lord goes on to attack the 

osition of His adversaries, and to prove, not 
indeed that there will be a resurrection, but that 
the conditions of it exist. The souls of the 
peels are still truly alive, because acknow- 
edged by God Himself (Ex 3°) to be in relation 
to Him; ef. Lk 15-73) Their resurrection in 
the body is indeed a further step, but follows 
inevitably from the love of God (see Swete on Mk 
1275), The narrative of Luke extends the thought 
of this relation of man to God from the souls of the 
patriarchs to all men, and to this striking utter- 
ance St. Paul probably refers in Ro 14” §,—In the 
Fourth Gospel the treatment of the doctrine of 
resurrection is different. There it forms part of 
Christ’s doctrinal system, both as to the spiritual 
revival which is its necessary condition (Jn 5% "es 
and as to His own share in effecting it (5% 
639 40. 44.54), In this latter particular we may com- 
pare the expectation of Eth. Enoch, which had 
connected the resurrection with the coming of the 
Son of Man (Eth. Enoch $12 615). This claim of 
Christ is concentrated in the words, ‘I am the 
resurrection and the life,’ Jn 11%. In Martha’s 
words and Christ’s reply the old and the new 
doctrines meet, and the oid is taken up and trans- 
formed into the new, losing nothing and gaining 
much. <A serious difficulty, however, arises on 
this teaching. If resurrection is presented (Jn 6) 
as the necessary ultimate result of believing on 
the Son of God, the resurrection of unbelievers 
must, it is evident, stand on some other footing. 
To deny it altogether would be to fall into the 
fallacy of arguing from denial of the antecedent to 
denial of the consequent. But it must clearly be 
different in character. What is the difference? 
The question will recur below in considering St. 
Paul’s presentation of the doctrine in Ro 8%, A 


‘resurrection of the wicked is plainly presupposed 


in Christ’s teaching as to the Judgment, Mt 
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It is, moreover, distinctly affirmed in Jn 5%: %, 

he excision of these verses as proposed by some 
critics (Charles, Eschatology, p. 371) 1s an arbitrary 
method of getting rid of the difficulty. The solu- 
tion scems to lie in the doctrine of two resurrec- 
tions different in nature if not in date, which is 
implied in Lk 1414 20%, where sce Plummer’s notes 
(Internat. Crit. Comm. on Luke). ‘The causation, 
xo to speak, of the resurrection of the righteous 
from the dead (7 éx vexpdy dvdaracts) will be dif- 
ferent from that of the rising of the wicked, 
though in both cases it proceeds from Christ as its 
author. 

B. RESURRECTION OF JESUS, AND ITS EFFECT 
ON THE DOCTRINE OF RESURRECTION. — Of greater 
moment than any result of verbal teaching was 
the change in the doctrine produced by the resur- 
rection of Jesus. The Jewish expectation, if it 
has been rightly estimated above (i. A.), would 
have been fulfilled by a return to life such as that 
of Lazarus, with a body subject to all its previous 
conditions, ‘This and the two preceding raisings 
from the dead had appeared to confirm the popular 
view. And the Lord Himself had sueconimeunted 
His teaching to the sume expectation in Mt 188, 
though, as we have seen, He had_ incidentally 
rebuked it in Lk 20%, But when He had risen, 
it was clear that the body with which He had 
risen was in some ways released from previous 
material conditions. LHe could pass through a 
closed sepulchre (implied by Mt 282), and closed 
doors (Jn 20%), and be present at no great interval 
in different and distant places (cf, Lk 2415 and 244), 
It was the same and yet with a certain difference 
Which was cnough in some cases to delay or hinder 
recognition (Mk 16)%, Jn 204 214), 3 against 
this alteration in the character of His risen body, 
it might be urged that He asked for and received 
food (Lk 244, Ac 10%). But in these eases the 
purpose of the moment was to convince the dis- 
ciples that what they saw was not a phantom ; ef. 
Mt 14%, This, with a view to the persons dealt 
with, could best be done by taking food. If there 
be resurrection of the body, there is no reason why 
such a body should not have the power of taking 
food without depending on it. Once cross the 
boundary of the present sphere of existence, and 
We fare in a realm where we can no longer say ‘this 
is impossible.’ Indeed it was the reality and 
identity of His risen body which the Lord had 
to insist on ; the difference was evident, and spoke 
for itself. To sum up, the effects of His resur- 
rection were these—(1) It assuréd men of what 
till then had been a hope imperfectly supported 
by Scripture warrant, and therefore contested by 
an influential school of thought (the Sadducees). 
(2) It raised and enlarged that hope ; cf. 1 P 1, 
Whatever influence the lofty predictions of Eth. 
Enoch (Similitudes) may have had among the 
studious and learned, it is probable that the people 
generally had interpreted resurrection as a renewal 
of this present life under its previous cenditions. 
Christ’s resurrection showed that it meant entry 
into an entirely new phase of existence. (3) It 
brought the doctrine of resurrection from the 
background of religious thought to the very front. 
The gospel of Jesus Christ demanded acceptance 
on the ground of His resurrection. It was that 
which declared (dpftev) Him to be the Son of God 
(Ro 1), and set the final seal of Divine acceptance 
on His teaching and life; and, as was afterwards 
realized, on the sacrifice of His death. ‘The gospel 
which the apostles preached was the gospel of the 
resurrection (cf. Ac 4%), though this combination 
of words does not actually occur. Confession of 
Jesus as Lord, and belief in His resurrection, are 
the only things necessary for salvation, Ro 10°, 

iii. THE PLACE THEREAFTER ASSIGNED TO THE 
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DOCTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD 
IN APOSTOLIC 'TEACHING.—To this the preceding 
remarks naturally lead us on. In two respects the 
doctrine presented itself to men of the apostolic 
age differently from the wayin which we regard it. 
(1) To the apostles the expectation of the Second 
Coming in their own lifetime, arising from such 
sayings as Mt 241%, superseded in some measure the 
expectation of resurrection for themselves and for 
those whom they addressed, yet the strong Saddu- 
cean opposition to the gospel 1s expressly attributed 
to the apostles’ teaching as to the resurrection 
(Ac 47), (2) On the other hand, the sense of the 
new life imparted to them by the words of Christ 
and the gift of the Spirit, with the eee before 
them in the Person of Christ of how this life could 
triumph over death, made the resurrection in its 
aspect of quickening ({woroetc0ac) an already pres- 
ent fact. They were already risen with Christ, 
death was brought to nought (2 Ti 1°), and the 
subject of their preaching was ‘this life’ (4 fw) 
alrn, Ac 5%) But for later ages of the Church 
the literal resurrection has appeared to be the 
inportant thought, and the mystical resurrection 
has lost the freshness which it had when grown 
nen entered by baptism into the new life, from 
the bondage of Judaism or the superstition and 
vice of heathenism (lo 6* 5), 
to apostolic teaching is really not a general one, 
but special, and to be answered almost entirely 
from the Pauline Epistles. ‘he Catholic Epistles 
and Lebrews contribute very little. It is when St. 
Paul turns to the Gentiles that the doctrine of 
the resurrection assumes a fresh prominence. It 
is not merely, as in Jnudwa, that witness must be 
given that Jesus is risen, to nen who expect already 
resurrection for themselves ; but the idea of resur- 
rection is here a new one, and there is no previous 
belief in which the resurrection of the Lord ean 
find its place. Popular Hellenic thought on the 
subject was vague, and apparently but little in- 
fluenced by the doctrine of retribution taught in 
the mysteries (Salmond, Chr. Doct. Immortality, 
p. 135 note), Philosophie thought was simply 
concerned with the possible immortality of the 
soul, and uniformly discarded the prospect of a 
renewed existence in the body except by way of 
transmigration, a totally different conception from 
that of resurrection. In his discourse at Athens, 
St. Paul carried the Stoics with him throughout, 
until he came to the words ‘in that he raised him 
from the dead,’ Ac 173,. Then some mocked, and 
Paul departed from among them. Hence in both 
his Epistles to the most distinctly Greek of the 
Churches which he addresses (Corinth), St. Paul 
enters fully on the question of resurrection, It 
was appucntly at Corinth, first of all, that the 
mystical sense of resurrection, described above, 
usurped the place of the literal sense. It is to St. 
Paul that we owe the clear presentation of both 
the literal and the mystical views of resurrection 
ag ny compatible. As examples of the mystical 
sense, besides Ro 6* > (already referred to), we have 
Col 27 3!, Eph 2°, The last-named passaye carries 
the mystical union with Christ beyond His resur- 
rection to His ascension. And it is in reference to 
the mystical resurrection that we are to understand 
the baptismal hymn, ‘Awake thou that sleepest, 
and arise from the dead, and Christ shall shine 
upon thee,’ Eph 54, It is easy to see how such 
language, if it stood alone and without its com. 
ements might jive occasion to the teaching of 
lymenaus and Philetus that the resurrection was 
past already, 2Ti 2!°, It was therefore absolutely 
necessary for St. Paul to em pene also the literal 
sense of the doctrine, which he does in 1 Th 4), 
2Co 5, Ph 3%, but especially in 1 Co 15'-8, In the 
latter passage he first shows that faith in the re- 
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surrection of the dead is vital to the gospel, because 
the resurrection of Christ is vital to it, and that 
cannot be maintained if the resurrection of those 
who are in Christ is denied. Then he mects the 
difficulties which Greek thought, more subtle and 
critical than Jewish, felt so strongly—‘ How are 
the dead raised, and with what manner of body do 
they come?’ 

In further examination of the Pauline doctrine, 
three questions will present themselves, which 
must be dealt with successively—(1) In what re- 
pees if at all, does the teaching of St. Paul on 
the subject go beyond the teaching of Christ? 
(2) Is his teaching consistent with itself? (3) Does 
it include a doctrine of two resurrections ? 

(1) The principal thought which we owe to 1 Co 
15 is that of a spiritual (wveuyariedy) as distin- 
pened from a natural (Yuxixév) body, namely, a 

ody which is adapted to be the organ of a per- 
sonality in which it is no longer the soul (yuy%) 
but the spirit (rvedua), which is supreme. This is 
in full correspondence with the account given in 
the Gospels of the risen Christ, but needed to be 
definitely stated (cf. 1 P 38 RV). The analogies 
by which the possibility of such a body is indicated 
(vv.°?#!) are to be regarded as (a) popular illustra- 
tions, (6) examples of the inexhaustible resources 
of God, and are not adduced as arguments. The 
crux of the doctrine is, ‘What continuity is there 
between the natural body resigned at death, and the 
Ce body received at the resurrection?’ For 
this, another analogy is brought forward—that of 
the seed and the wheat plant; and here again we 
have an illustration which must not be pressed too 
closely. It does not imply that the writer believed 
that there really is as it were a seed in the dead 
body out of which the new body will be developed 
(cf. Weber, Jud. Lheol.? p- 369; Hughes, Dict. 
Islam, art. ‘ Resurrection’). Nor do St. Paul’s 
words necessarily imply that view of the doctrine 
which from the Apologists onwards was general in 
the Catholic Church, namely, that the matter which 
constituted the former ane at the time of death 
will be collected, and that the former body will 
thus be reproduced in all its members. The 
passage lends itself quite as readily to Origen’s 
sugyestion of a ‘ratio qua salva est’ (Or. de 
Principiis, il. x. 3); see Westcott, Gospel of Be- 
surrection, ii. § 7. In considering the difficulties 
attending the idea of the preservation of identity 
in the body, it must not be forgotten that difficulties 
also attend the conception of a continuous identity 
of the soul. 

(2) Is St. Paul's teaching consistent with itself ?— 
It is urged by Teichmann (op. cit.) that St. Paul’s 
view in 1 Thess. is purely Judaic (echt Jiidische). 
It is true that he says nothing in 1 Thess. of the 
‘change’ which is so prominent in the teaching of 
1 Co 15, but thisis no proof that it did not then form 
part of his expectation. 1 Co 15 is described by the 
same writer as ‘a compromise’; and strongly con- 
trasted with 2 Co 6, a contrast which must now be 
examined. (a) In 2 Co 5? the resurrection body is 
described as ‘our habitation which is from heaven,’ 
an expression which is not strictly consistent with 
the resurrection or retention of the former body as 
in 1Co15. But the inconsistenty is no more than 
is allowable in speaking of a really indescribable 
event. The notion of a previously prepared body 
brought to the soul to be animated by it surely 
could not have definitely presented itself to the 
apostle’s mind without being at once discarded. 
And it is further to be observed that vv.!:3 have 
verbal coincidences with Mk 148, which, although 
s partly inaccurate statement of Christ’s words 
may very well have been known to St. Paul and 
have influenced his choice of expressions. (b) 2Co 
5} has been held to imply that St. Paul expected 
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the resurrection body immediately upon his death. 
But this is not proved by his use of the present 
tense (€youev), Which only expresses the certainty 
of his hope. Nor isit proved by édy xaradv07, for 
édy need not here, as in some cases, be rendered 
‘whenever,’ but may retain its strictly conditional 
force, and so express the doubt which St. Paul still 
felt ag to whether his ‘earthly house’ will really 
be dissolved by death, or be changed at the Lord’s 
coming without dissolution. Nor, again, does his 
expectation of being with the Lord as soon as he 
leaves the body (5°) imply that his resurrection 
would then take place (if indeed the term ‘ resur- 
rection’ be applicable to such a view, which is 
hardly the case), for, in another Epistle in which 
he expresses the same expectation of being im- 
mediately with Christ in case of death (Ph 1>), he 
makes it perfectly clear that the change of the 
body of humiliation into the body of glory does not 
oceur until the Second Coming (Vh 3"), It may be 
replied that the change described in Ph 3° refers 
only to those who shall be alive at the Coming, 
among whom St. Paul has again begun to include 
himself (cf. Ph 1%). But this can hardly be pressed 
in face of his definite expectation for himself of 
resurrection from the dead in Ph 3!!, We therefore 
conclude that he expects to be with the Lord before 
the Parousia in a disembodied state. ‘Teichmann’s 
arguments are largely based on a detached note 
on 2 Co 65 in Schmiedel’s Hand-Commentar, pp. 
200-202, and on Schmiedel’s exegesis generally. 
It should be added as a supplementary considera- 
tion that the supposed abandonment by St. Paul 
of belief in an intermediate state would present a 
serious difliculty in view of the miracles of raising 
the dead recorded in NT. It is surely inconceiv- 
able that a svul already invested with a glorified 
body should be recalled to exchange it for an 
earthly one. 

(3) Lhe two resurrections.— We have already 
seen under OT that this expectation belongs to 
the earlier stages of the doctrine. I‘irst came the 
hope of resurrection for righteous Israelites, and it 
was only by uCEIpee that the expectation was 
extended to wicked Israelites, and afterwards to 
the Gentiles. Im Lk 14 we have perhaps some 
sanction given to a distinction between the resur- 
rection of the righteous and that of the wicked, 
and in Lk 20% they that are accounted worthy to 
attain that world and the ‘resurrection from the 
dead’ are spoken of as (all of them) ‘sons of God.’ 
The conclusion to be drawn is, not that Christ 
taught that only the righteous will be raised, but 
that their resurrection is to be thought of as 
separate from that of the wicked. This distinction 
seems to be confirmed by Jn 5”, and to be followed 
by St. Paul in Ac 24, With this clue we can 
scarcely fail to see the same thought in 1 Th 4’, 
where the resurrection of the dead in Christ is 
spoken of quite without reference to any general 
resurrection, though this must not be inferred 
from the word ‘first.’ This word is correlative to 
‘then’ (era), which introduces as the second 
event the ‘rapture’ of the living. Again, in 1 Co 
15*- % there seems to be a distinction between the 
phrases ‘they that are Christ’s’ and ‘the end,’ 
which latter expression may cover the general 
resurrection and the judgment. Lightfoot (on 
Ph 3!) distinguishes firmly between 7 ¢tavdcracis 
4 €x vexpdy, avdoracis éx vexpav on the one side, and 
h dvdoracis TOy vexpdv on the other ; the former two 

hrases being equivalent to dvdcracis (wis, and the 
atter phrase to dvdoracs xplcews, Jn 5%, d 
indeed it would be hard to explain St. Paul’s words, 
Ph $4 ‘if by any means [ may attain,’ if we 
suppose that what he desired to attain to was 
merely that resurrection which is certain for all. 
The only other explanation of such an aspiration 
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is that he had given up belief in a resurrection of 
the wicked. On the whole, it appears that there 
must be some distinctive character in the resurrec- 
tion to life, both as to cansation and nature, which 
has not yet been brought out adequately in 
theology. Thus we are led to return to the 
difficulty stated above (ii. A) as arising from the 
teaching of the Lord in Jn & and 6. Christ’s 
promise to raise His hearers in the last day is 
conditioned by belief on the Son (Jn 6”), and their 
resurrection 13 represented as an act of grace 
extended to them by Christ (Jn 57 6“), although 
it is also said that ‘all who are in the tombs shall 
hear his voice and shall come forth’ (5%). Now 
St. Paul’s teaching distinctly follows the same 
line: ‘He that raised up Christ Jesus from the 
dead shall quicken also your mortal bodies through 
(or because of) his Spirit which dwelleth in you’ 
(Ro 8"), which limits this Divine operation to those 
in whom the Holy Spirit dwells. 1 Co 15“ is a 
fuller statement of the same thought. The body 
there spoken of is spiritual, t.¢. a fit organ for the 
spirit, a description which cannot refer to any but 
the saved. 1 Co 1572 has been noted on the other 
side as proving that all (both righteous and wicked) 
shall be made alive in Christ. But ‘all’ probably 
means all who are already in relation to Christ as 
believers. See Meyer, Aommentar®, ed. Heinrici, 
on the verse. It must be acknowledged that the 
line of teaching in the above passages makes 
strongly at first sight for a resurrection of the 
righteous only, and, in short, for the doctrine of 
conditional immortality. But inasmuch as this 
view can be carried through only ey of very 
rough dealing with the text of the NT in several 
passages, e.g. Jn 5”, it may be concluded that while 
‘life’ (Jn 6) and its equivalent, the indwelling 
Spirit (Ro 8"), are both the cause and the earnest 
a resurrection for believers, they are nevertheless 
not indispensable to such a resurrection as 1s 
involved in the presentation of the rest of man- 
kind in an embodied state before their Judge. 

(4) rom the doctrine of two resurrections, in 
whatever form it be accepted, arises the ques- 
tion, Will there be an interval between them, and 
if so what occurs in it? 1 Co 15%", arguing from 
Ps 110!, seems to imply that there is an interval 
during which Christ subdues all His enemies. <A 
much more definite statement occurs in Rev 204°6, 
where the interval is a thousand ycars—‘ the rest 
of the dead lived not till the thousand years should 
be finished.’ In this passage the first resurrection 
is placed at the beginning of the millennium, and 
at the end of it follows not a second resurrection 
but the ‘second death.’ Itis beyond the scope of 
this article to show that in the first three centuries 
belief in a millennial reign of Christ on earth was 

enerally accepted in the Church. Seeesp. Justin, 
Dial, Ixxx. 1; Iren. v. 33{f. The interpretation 
given by Augustine* to Rev 20! is that the first 
resurrection is the spiritual awakening which 
began to work in mankind after the coming of 
Christ, t.e. the resurrection in its mystical aspect ; 
and that the millennium of Rev 20 is the period 
from that awakening onwards. He supports this 
explanation of the reign of the saints by the con- 
stant use in NT of ‘kingdom’ as equivalent to 
the Church militant. This is hardly satisfactory 
as an exposition of the passage in question. It is 
rather an exposition of passages in the Prophets 
and the sayings of Christ which underlie Rev 20; 
and as such it has real value. The history of the 


**De hoc ergo regno militis, In quo adhuc cum hoste con- 
fligitur, et aliquando repugnatur pugnantibus vitiis, aliquando 
et cedentibus imperatur, donec veniatur ad illum pacatissimum 
regnum, ubi sine hoste regnabitur; et de hac ma resurrec- 
tione que nuno est, liber iste (sc. Apoc.) sic loquitur.’—Aug. 
de Civ. Det, xx. 9; and see also vi.-x., which are full of interest 
throughout. 


Church has been a history of the subjugation of 
the world to Christ, slow but progressive. Such 
a view, however, if adopted in reference to Rev 20, 
would contradict the identification of ‘the first 
resurrection’ with ‘the resurrection of the just,’ 
which must, so far as we can see, be taken in 
other passages to mean a literal resurrection. The 
interpretation of Rev 20 is beset with difficulties 
and contradictions, which are well stated by 
Milligan, Lectures on Apoc., Lect. vi. The sugges- 
tion of a considerable interval of time between 
the resurrection of the just and that of the unjust 
has therefore no secure basis. The significant 
contribution of the Apocalypse is the clearness 
with which the resurrection of the wicked for 
judgment appears in it, which can hardly be dis- 
missed on the ground that the book is ultra- 
Judaic. See, further, art. MILLENNIUM. 

There remains to be dealt with in a few words 
what is probably the latest book in the Canon 
(1 Jn 37). St. John first disclaims knowledge of 
the nature and conditions of our future state, and 
then in three words, 8uoo airy dobueda (‘we shall 
be like him’), gives the substance of the Christian 
doctrine of the resurrection of the dead. Our 
resurrection will be on the pattern, so to speak, of 
His. Nout only does His resurrection answer all 
doubts as to the possibility of resurrection for us, 
but it also answers sufficiently the questions in 
which those doubts express seritelvca, namely, 
as to ‘how’ and ‘wherewith.’ In one respect the 
parallel between His resurrection and ours appears 
to fail. But a little reflexion will show that the 
difference involved in the reanimation of a body 
not yet decayed, as was the case in His resurrec- 
tion, and the clothing of the soul with a body 
which has to be reconstituted, is of no great 
weight, inasmuch as the change which passed on 
the Lord’s human body at resurrection must have 
been of so fundamental a character, that although 
outward identity was preserved, yet the natural 
body had given place to something wholly different. 

The extenuation of the Christian doctrine of the 
resurrection of the dead into a natural or conferred 
immortality of the soul to avoid perplexities 
arising from the limitation of our knowledge, 
evacuates the force of St. Paul’s teaching as to the 
ideal sanctity of the human body, e.g. 1 Co 64, and 
sacrifices the moral value of a sense of its high 
destiny. Again, it breaks up the Pauline con- 
ception of man as body, soul, and spirit, all capable 
of being preserved entire without blame (1 Th 5**), 
Even if we hesitate to accept St. Paul’s psycho- 
logy, we must confess that the only self which we 
know is a self constituted of body as well as soul. 
St. Paul’s expression of Christian hope is not 
deliverance from the body, but redemption of the 
body. The redemption of the body is the last 
staye in the great process of adoption (vlo@ecla) by 
which we are made ‘sons of God’ (Ro 8%). 
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3 Ragau).—The son of Peleg, Gn 1181, 1 Ch 1%, 
Lk 3. The ethnological signification of the name 
is uncertain. Von Bohlen has even suggested its 
identity with Rhages in Media; Ewald (ZZist. i. 
268, Eng. tr.) conjectures Arghana at the sources 
of the Tigris; some think of Rughwa in the 
Shammar mountains in Arabia (see Sprenger, Geog. 
Arab, 233, 294), others of the Aramwan w ua in 
S. Babylonia, often mentioned in the Assyrian in- 
scriptions from the time of Tiglath-pileser u. 
onwards (see Delitzsch, Paradies, 238 f¥. ; Schrader, 
KAT? 117 [COT i. 102]). Mez (Gesch. der Stadt 
Harrdn, 23) makes Reu the name of a god; but see 
Dillm. Genesis, ad loc. J. A. SELBIE. 


REUBEN (j31x7; LXX ‘Pouvsiy [E in Gn 301 
‘Povflyz); but Jos, Ant. 1. xix. 7, etc. ‘PoUBndos, Syr. 


(Lee] \V. 503 dtl, and similarly [so Dillmann 


on Gn 29*Jin Arab. and Eth. Versions and some Gr. 
MSS ‘PovBia, ‘PovB4A).—The etymology is quite un- 
certain; MT spelling makes the name=‘ Behold a 
son.’ Gn 29%, playing upon the form of the word, 
finds in it a suggestion of ‘He hath looked upon 
my distress’ (rd’a bonyi), and possibly also of ‘ He 
wil love me’ (ye’éhdbhant), Josephus (l.c.) states 
that the word meant, ‘It had happened to her 
according to the compassion of God,’ t.e. El. 
None of these derivations are probable. Bacthgen 
(Levtrdge, p. 159) prefers the reading Reuben, and 
sees in it a strengthened form of the Arabic proper 
name Jiu’ba, found in an African inscription as 
the name (in the form Rudatis) of a Palmyrene. 
If Rewbdel is read, he would explain it as re’u-bel or 
re’u-6-el, ‘seen by (cared for by] Bel or El,’ and 
not, as some have taken it (with Gad and Asher), 
as the name of a god. Dillmann (on Gn 293) 
prefers the reading Reubel, and connects it with 
Arab. rvbdal, ‘wolf’; Ball (on Gn 29%, SBOT) 
suggests a connexion with the Egyptian ra-uban, 
but prefers to derive from Arab. ra’dd, ‘a chief 
who mends matters, a big, portly chief,’ from 
raba, ‘to mend.’ The form 5a-35 occurs as a 
proper name in Aramaic inscriptions (Lidzbarski, 
p. 367); and it seems possible that, whichever 
reading is preferred, the root 35 ‘great’ underlies 
the word (note Reuben’s position as firstborn). Cf. 
Lagarde, Onom. Sacra, s.v.; Gray, HPN p- 65, 124. 

In J, Reuben is the firstborn of Jacob, and the 
son of Leah, Gn 29%; he finds mandrakes for her, 
30; and lies with Bilhah, the slave- girl whom 
Rachel gave to Jacob as a concubine, 35%. Per. 
haps in the original narrative of J thia episode 
was placed after Jacob’s death, and was a legiti- 
mate incident of Reuben’s succession to his father 
(Addis, but cf. below). In the Blessing of Jacob 
(possibly incorporated by J in his work), Gn 49%, 
in the text as it stands, Reuben is the firstborn, 
and is denounced for the act of incest. 

In E, Reuben appears only in the story of Joseph, 
as making an unsuccessful attempt to save him 
from his other brothers, 3777 %,* and as offering 
his sons as pledges for the safety of Benjamin. 

In P, Reuben is Leah’s son and Jacob’s first- 
born, 36%, 468 %=R, etc., 1 Ch 2). Gn 485 ap- 
perenuy implies that the birthright was trans- 
erred trom Reuben and Simeon to Ephraim and 
Manasseh. This is expressly stated of Reuben in 
I Ch 5}, and his incest 1s given as the reason. 

Reuben is often regarded as merely the epo- 
nymous ancestor of the tribe, and the primitive 
traditions as tribal history cast in the form of 
personal narrative. See next article. 

W. H. BENNETT. 

REUBEN (Tribe), REUBENITES, CHILDREN 
OF REUBEN, derivatives, eto., of Reuben, Roubel, 


*In 872 Reuben haa been substituted for Judah by an 
editor. 
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etc.—(Cf., throughout, GAD for the treatment of 
matters common to the two tribes, which is not, 
as a rule, repeated here). 

i. EARLY History.—The relation of Reuben to 
the other tribes is indicated genealogically by the 
statement that Reuben was the firstborn, the son 
of Leah, that he committed incest with Bilhah, 
and that the birthright was transferred to Ephraim 
and Manasseh ; t.e. in early times Reuben was the 
most powerful tribe and enjoyed the hegemony, 
which passed at a later period to Ephraim and 
Manasseh. ‘The incest incident is variously inter- 
preted. Either the tribe retained a lax sexual 
morality abandoned by its fellows ; or it in some 
way assailed the rights of the Bilhah tribes, Dan 
and Naphtali. If the latter view is taken, the 
reference must be to events before the Exodus; 
otherwise it is impossible to determine whether 
these traditions refer to events before or after the 
Conquest. In the narrative of the rebellion of the 
Reubenite chiefs Dathan and Abiram against 
Moses (Nu 16, JE), we may have a reminiscence 
of an attempt of Reuben to assert its ancient 
rights as premier tribe. 

As a ‘son’ of Leah, Reuben is grouped with 
Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issachar, Zebulun, and Dinah. 
This arrangement does not agree with any known 
geographical or political conditions, and may be 
a reminiscence of the state of aflairs before the 
Exodus. 

In P, ete. (Gn 46°, Ex 64, Nu 265, 1 Ch 5°), the sons 
or clans of Reuben are Hanoch, Pallu, Hezron, and 
Carmi; and, at the Exodus, the prince of Reuben 
is Elizur ben-Shedeur (Nu 15 2° 7% 1018), and the 
Reubenite spy is Shammua ben-Zaccur (Nu 13¢), 
Buchanan Gray (HPN p. 197) is inclined to regard 
Shaddaiur [Shedeur] as one of a set of names which 
are ‘archaic artificial formations,’ not improbably 
created by the author of P, rather than ‘names 
actually current at any period.’ He seems to 
favour a similar view as to Elizur (p. 199). P also 
tells us that Reuben numbered 46,500 (Nu 1! 2) 
at the first census, and at the second 43,730 (Nu 
26’), Reuben occupies the first place in Nu 1° 2 
26°, but the fourth place in 2 7 10% In the 
order of marching in the wilderness, Reuben 
headed the ‘camp of Reuben,’ which was on the 
south side, and also included Gad and Simeon, 
Nu 229, 

ii. THE CONQUEST. — Reuben was associated 
with Gad in the occupation of Eastern Palestine, 
in co-operation with the other tribes in the Con- 
quesl of the West, and in the return across the 

ordan, and the various incidents connected with 
the erection of a great altar (see GAD ii.). 

iii, THE TERRITORY OF REUBEN ; cf. GAD iii, 
Map and Table of Cittes.—Besides minor references, 
we have two main accounts of the territory: (a) 
Nu 32%7-% (JE) ‘The Reubenites built Heshbon, 
Elealeh, Kiriathaim, Nebo, Baal-meon (their names 
being changed), and Sibmah: and gave other names* 
unto the cities which they builded.’ These cities 
lie in a district about midway between the Jabbok 
and the Arnon, but nearer to the southern stream. 
Dibon and Aroer, given to Gad in the preceding 
paragraph, are to the south of the Reubenite cities; 
s0 that the territory of Reuben seems to have 
been an enclave in that of Gad. There is no 
trace of these cities being called by different 
names either before or after—Beth-baal-meon is 
only a variant of Baal-meon. The writer cannot 
intend to tell us that the Reubenites gave to 
their cities the names of foreign gods, Nebo and 
Baal ; so that those given are the ancient names, 
and the new names are not mentioned here or any- 
where else. Perhaps, as Dillmann suggests, the 
writer meant that the Reubenites did not use such 

* ‘Gave other names’ often omitted by critics as a gloss. 
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names, but substituted others unconnectedwiththe | as carried captive by Tiglath-pileser. On the 
worship of false gods. This list may indicate the} other hand, they are kept quite separate in the 
peOkre Dice relations of Gad and Reuben at some! Blessing of Jacob (Gn 49) and the Blessing of 
ourishing period of the Israelite monarchy. (65) | Moses (1)t 33); and the latter document shows us 
Jos 13, P (using earlier sources ?). The northern | that Gad was flourishing when Reuben had been 
boundary of Reuben is a line drawn about E.N.E, | reduced to insignificance. Probably Gad and 
Sears fe from the northern end of the Dead Sea, | Reuben were associated at the Conquest, and 
or due E. from some point on the Jordan a little | through the proximity of their territories; but, 
farther north. The line passed a little north of | after the Conquest, the prevailing tendency to 
Heshbon. The W. boundnry is the Dead Sea and | lapse from national unity to tribal isolation 
the Jordan, the S. boundary is the Arnon, the E. | loosened the ties between the two eastern tribes, 
boundary is not defined. As far as they have | till Reuben was overwhelmed by some catastrophe, 
been identified, the citios assigned to Reuben else- | and its remnants became absorbed in Gad. 
where in IP (Jos 20. 21) and in 1 Ch 6 fall in this| Apparently, at and immediately after the Con- 
district. ‘The statements of P may not rest upon gue Reuben was still an important tribe. In 
any actual knowledge of historical geography, but | the Song of Deborah it is referred to before Gad, 
state a theory as to the legitimate claims of /} and at greater length— 
Reuben. (c) In 1Ch 5% the Chronicler (so 


Kittel, SBOT7') tells us that a Reubenite clan Se ane ware pounce OLeue Fea: 
Joel (so apparently) occupied Aroer, as far as Why satest thou among the sheepfolds, 
Nebo and Baal-meon; but also mentions a Gadite To hear the pipings for the flocks? 
clan Joel. If these statements rest on ancient At the watercourses of Reuben 


is : ais There were great searchings of heart. 
tradition, we have a trace of the confusion arising | Gilead oe beyond Jorden be (Jg 615.17), 
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from the close association of the two tribes: clans Thus, at this time, Reuben was still much oceu- 
and territories were reckoned sometimes to the | pied with flocks and herds, perhaps altogether a 


one, sometimes to the other. ; pastoral, semi-nomadic people ; and was too little 
The district assigned to Reuben is described | interested in its western kinsfolk to join the 
under MOAB. muster against Sisera. 


iv. HISTORY AFTER THE CONQUEST.—It is diffi- In Jg 20. 21 (RP* on JE) the eastern tribes take 
cult to determine how far Renben had a history | part in the war against Benjamin. The Blessing 
separate from that of Gad. In Nu 32 and in the | of Jacob, a document of the early monarchy (B.C. 
narratives in Joshua, Reuben and Gad are con- | 1000-850), opens by referring to Reuben; thus, 
asene associated, au as we have seen, were according to MT— 
somewhat intermingled in their territorial settle- 

Les ‘Reuben, th i i 
ments, This relationship probably arose out of eetng pe cs aah edie a Rg Gags 
the arrangements made during the period of the | The pre-eminence of dignity, and the pre-eminence of power. 
Conquest, and were not due to any previous special | pncontaited as water, thou ene OU AT OH LeDEC eC MDEDES » 

* é = : s 6 1G up to a : 
connexion between the two tribes; Reuben is a] Then defiledst thou it: he went up to my couch.’ 


‘son’ of Leah, Gad of Zilpah, Rachel’s slave. : : 
usual grouping (Nu 2° Beacon ae ae i The sense is obscure, and the text doubtful; but 


Gad—in the history of the Exodus is a reflexion of | “He lines seem to suggest that at this time Reuben 
later conditions. euben and Gad [Gilead] are | *°* still powerful; but in baa odour with the 
mentioned consecutively in the Song of Deborah | * Moore (PB) emends the text and translates— 


a3 having both held aloof from the war arainst ‘Great were the dissensions in the divisions of Reuben. 
Sisera. ‘Ihe two tribes are also associated in Why didst thou remain amid ash-heaps, 


. : Q Listening to pipings at sheepfolde? 
2K 10” as ‘smitten’ by Hazael, and in 1 Ch 5% Gilead sat sti 1 pavond Sordati.’ 
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other tribes, possibly on account of lax sexual | of the power of Isracl in the latter part of the 


morality (Dillmann), or for political reasons, or 
because the tribe had in some way violated some 
Israclite tradition as to religious observances. Jos 
22 may be based on some such reminiscences. 

Another view is that these lines are an explana- 
tion, after the event, of the ruin of the tribe; 

but, if this were the case, we should expect some 
more definite and circumstantial reference to the 
calamity. 

In 1Ch 5-38-23) according to Kittel (SBOT), 
art of the material added the Chronicler to 
1ig Sources, we read that, in the time of Saul, the 
Reubenites had much cattle, and in conjunction 
with Gad and Eastern Manasseh possessed them- 
selves of the cattle and conquered the territory of 
the Hagrites, and ‘dwelt in their stead till the 
Captivity’ (see HAaritrs). The same stratum of 
Chronicles (so Kittel) makes the following state- 
ments as to the Reubenites in the reign of David. 
In 1 Ch 12°3- 37 amongst the Israelites who came to 
David at Hebron to make him king were 120,000 
from the Eastern tribes; and, according to 1 Ch 
26", David appointed 2700 Levites of Hebron as 
ecclesiastical and civil officials over these tribes ; 
and 1 Ch 27/8 states that the chief of the Reuben- 
ites in his reign was Eliezer ben-Zichri. No doubt 
the Reubenites often engaved, with varying suc- 
cess, in border warfare with the neighbouring 
tribes; and tradition may have preserved re- 
miniscences of a victory over the Ilagrites. The 
statistics are probably obtained by the Chronicler’s 
familiar conjectural reconstruction of history. 

Kittel, however, considers that the statement of 
1 Ch 11%, that among David’s mighty men was the 

Reubenite chief Adina ben-Shiza with thirty fol- 
lowers, is derived from some ancient source no 
longer extant. 

According to an ancient source preserved in 
1K 47-19, Solomon divided the country into twelve 
districts, three of which lay east of Jordan. The 
southernimost is described as ‘the land of Gad (so 
Benzinger with LXX(B]; MT has ‘ Gilead’), the 
country of Silion’;* Reuben, in common with the 
majority of the tribes, is not mentioned. At the 
disruption Reuben fell to the Northern kingdom, 
ja eal 

In the Blessing of Moses (Dt 33), a document 
composed in the Northern kingdom under either 
Jeroboam I. or 1., Reuben is still mentioned first ; 
perhaps, however, only through the influence of 
the carlier Blessing of Jacob. The verse runs— 

‘Let Reuben live, and not die; 
Yet let his men be few’ (RV).+ 

This verse implies that Reuben had become alto- 
gether insignificant. So, too, the Moabite Stone 
mentions most of the Reubenite cities as occupied 
or conquered by Moab; it speaks of the Gadites, 
but does not name Reuben. Hence before the 
time of Mesha (a younger contemporary of Ahab), 
Reuben had long lost the country to the east of 
the Dead Sea, if it ever held it, and was merged in 
Gad. When or how Reuben lost its power and 

rosperity we do not know; the change may have 
ee gradual. On the one hand, Reuben was the 
outpost of Israel towards the S.E. deserts, it was 
exposed to hostile neighbours on both its southern 
and eastern frontiers, and constantly bore the 
brunt of the predatory habits of the Bedawin ; 
on the other, it was largely isolated from the 
other tribes geographically, and, according to 
the ‘ Blessings,’ had alienated their sympathies. 
Reuben may have suffered through the weakening 


* Og,’ etc., is alate gloss. The last clause of v.19 is obviously 
corrupt both in MT and LXX; Benzinger emends ‘A prefect- 
general was appointed over all the prefects.’ 

t Improbable renderings are: ‘ And let not his men’ (RVm), 
and ‘May he not die, or his men become few’ (Dillm.). See, 
further, on this passage, art. Simson (Tribe). 


reign of Solomon, and at the time of the dis- 
ruption. 

‘he Chronicler (1 Ch 5% 2°85) associates the 
Reubenites with Gad and E. Manasseh, as ocen- 
pying E. Palestine, till the two and a half tribes 
were carried captive by ‘Tiglath-pileser, and 
mentions Beerah ben-Baal of the clan Joel as 
chief of the Reubenites at that time. No doubta 
remnant of Reuben remained amongst the Gadites 
up to this captivity. 

Certain indications suggest that other Reubenite 
clans tovk refuge in Judah, and became merged in 
that tribe. Two of the clans of Reuben as given 
in P and Chron. bear the same names as two clans 
of Judah, viz. Hezron and Carmi,* Gn 46* 13, 1 Ch 
41; and P also mentions (Jos 15° 18”) the stone of 
Bohan the Keubenite as a landmark on the bound- 
ary between Judah and Benjamin. 

1zk 485%! makes provision for Reuben in the 
restored Israel; and Reuben is one of the twelve 
tribes enumerated in Rev 75, Besides Gan, ef. 
MOAB. W. H. BENNETT. 


REVEL (dxayry 3 LXX ‘Payouj\). —1. A son of 
Esau by Basemath, Gn 364 238.17) 1 Ch 85. 87, 
2. Ex 2%, Nu 10% (AV in the latter Raguel). See 
HfoBaB and JETHRO. 3. The father of Eliasaph, 
the prince of Gad, Nu 2, called (probably by 
mistaking 9 for 1) DEUEL in 1% 7447 19%, “The 
ac ae everywhere ‘Payouvj\. 4 A Benjamite, 
1 Ch 98, 


REUMAH (77147; A (B is wanting here] 'Penpd, 
D ‘Penud).—The concubine of Nahor, Abraham’s 
brother, Gn 2274, 


REVELATION.—Sce BIBLE, 
REVELATION, BOOK OF.— 


i. Introduction. 

1. Title. 

2. Canonicity. 

3. History of Interpretation. 

li. Tho Nature of Apocalyptical Writings. 

1. Daniel: a Occasion and message; (d) underlying 
faith ; (c) source and authority of the message ; 
(d) plan of the book. 

2. Characteristics of Apocalypses in comparison with 
Prophecy : (a) altuation and message ; (U) dualistic 
theology; (c) element of prediction ; (ad) pseud- 
onyinous authorship; (¢) literary material and 
form; (f) literary composition and history ; 
(7) apocalyptical dogmas. 

3. Inferences ay to Methods of Interpretation. 

4. Book of Rev. aa an Apocalypse: (a) likeness to 
Jewish Apocalypses ; (b) unlikeness ; (c) remain- 
ing questions. 

iii. Contents and Composition of Revelation. 

1. Contents. 

2 Plan: (a) introduction; (b) plan of chs. 1-3; 
(c) plan of chs. 4-22; (d) experiences of the secr, 
(1) place and movement, (2) heavenly scenes, 
(3) form of inspiration. 

3. Sources: (a) Old Testament (chs, 18, 21-225 112-20) ; 
(b) Jewish apocalyptical tradition (chs, 4. 111-18 
12. 13. 17). 

iv. Historical Situation. 
v. Teachings of Revelation. 

1, Predictions: (@) general; (b) details, (1) fall of 
Kome, (2) nour of the faithful, (¥) fall of Satan, 
“) the thousand years. 

2. Religious Ideas (Theology): (a) God; (b) Christ’s 
person and work ; (c) the Christian life. 

vi. Relation of Rev. to other NT Books. 

1. St. Paul. 

2. Synoptic Gospels. 

3. Gospel and Epistles of St. John. 

Conclusion. 


i, INTRODUCTION.—1. Title.—The first word of 
the Book of Revelation gives the current title not 
only to this book, but to the class of literature to 
which it belongs. The word ‘apocalypse’ does 
not occur again in Rev., and does not here sicnif 
a literary product. The title which the “Wook 

* Unless we read Chelubai in 1 Ch 4), 
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suggests is rather ‘the words (or the book) of the 
prophecy of John’ (1° 227-10 18-19), Certainly the 
title ‘Apocalypse of John’ (KC, etc.) implies a 
different use ae the word fu boceny nes: from that 
which the NT attests. The book is introduced 
not as the Apocalypse of John, but as ‘an apoca- 
lypse of Jesus Christ.’ God is the ultimate author 
of the revelation. He gave it to Christ, and 
Christ, through His angel, to His servant John, 
who therefore testifies to that which is ultimately 
‘the word of God,’ and more immediately ‘the 
testimony of Jesus Christ,’ though it can also be 
called ‘whatsoever things he saw’ Aue Ch 12), 
The phrase ‘apocalypse of Jesus Christ’ here 
means, not a revelation of Him (7.¢. the Parousia, 
as in 1 Col’, 2 Th’, 1 P 1733 418) nor a revela- 
tion concerning Him, but a revelation by Him 
concerning the future (cf. Gal 1!16 where the 
revelation is by Christ, but also concerning Him 
—a, self-revelation). 

2. Canonicity.—There is probably no trace of 
Rev. in the Apostolic Fathers (Zahn, Gesch. d. NT 
Kanons, i. 954f.). Ign. ad Eph. xv. 3 does not 
necessarily imply Rev 21°; still less does ad Phil. 
vi. Ll require Rev 3!*%, Papias is the first to attest, 
not the apostolicity, but the credibility of Rev., 
according to Andreas, bishop of Cwsarea (Cappa- 
docia), who in his commentary cites two remarks 
of Papias on Rev 127, Their source, however, is 
unknown, and Euseb. does not directly mention any 
reference to Rev. by Papias (/7E II. xxxix.). He 
does, however, say that Papias based his chiliasm 
on apostolic statements, which he took literally, 
instead of figuratively as he should have done, It 
is true that when Irensus appeals in favour of 
the reading 666 (138) to presbyters who had scen 
John (Her. Vv. xxx. 1; Euseb. HE Vv. viii. 5), we 
naturally think of Polycarp or Papias as his 
authority. But this is not a matter about which 
Iren. would naturally remember what, as a boy, 
he had heard the aged Polycarp say; and if he 
had been able to appeal to Volycarp, he would 
have done so by name. It is probably tradition 
rather than recollection on which he rests. 

Justin (Dial. lxxxi. 15) is the first to declare that 
Rev, is by ‘John, one of the apostles of Christ’ (ef. 

useb, IV. xviii, 8). Melito, bishop of Sardis 
(170), wrote a lost work on the ‘Rev. of John’ 
Ceanee: Iv. xxvi. 2). This is important, since 

ardis is one of the seven Churches. Theophilus 
cited Rev. (Kuseb. IV. xxiv. 1), and sodid Apollonius 
(Euseb. Vv. xviil.). Irenzeus was a defender of the 
apostolic authorship of the Gospel, Epistles, and 
Rev. of John (for Rev. see Her. 1v. xx. 11, V. xxxv. 2, 
‘Jolin the Lord’s disciple,’ elsewhere simply ‘ John,’ 
I. xxvi. 3, IV. xiv. 2, etc., or without name). Tren. 
took his high estimation of the book with him to 
the West. It was regarded as ‘sacred Scripture’ 
by the Churches in Lyons and Vienne in A.p. 177 
(Ruseb. V. 1. 10, 58; Zahn i. 201, 203f.). ‘Tertullian 
cites Rev. frequently, and attests its recognition in 
Africa, as by ‘the Apostle John’ (c. Marcion. iii. 
14, 25). Clement of Alex. cites it and other apoca- 
lypses also, and puts value upon them. So also 

oes Origen, in spite of his Ch peeton to chiliasm, 
which he escapes by allegorical interpretation. 

Yor the Roman Church, the eschatology of 
Hermas is significant for its independence of 
Revelation. he book stands, however, in the 
Muratorian Canon without suspicion (‘ John, too, 
in the Apocalypse, although he writes only to 
seven Churches, yet addresses all’); and after the 
elaborate defence of it by Hippolytus against 
Caius, its canonicity remained established for the 
Western Church. 

But though hardly any other book in the NT is 
so well attested in the 2nd cent., there were already 
those who denied its authority, and its place in the 


Canon of the Eastern Church was long uncertain. 
The objections appear to have rested on dogmatic 
Bounce though they required to be maintained 

a denial of the apostolic authorship of the book. 

arcion, as was inevitable, rejected the book 
because of its strongly Jewish character (‘Tert. 
ce. Marcion. iv. 5). On the other hand, the Mon- 
tanists, with their high appreciation of the new 
Christian prophecy and the strongly eschatological 
type of their Christianity, held the book in high 
esteem; and it was in opposition to them that 
the well-known, long-remaining se eeny of the 
Eastern Church to Kev. was developed. 


Epiphanius (Lr. li. 33) tells of a sect which rejected John’s 
Gospel and Kev., and ascribed both to Cerinthus. He calls them 
Alogi, which suggests that the reason for their criticism was the 
Logos Christology, in which the Gospel, the First Epistle, and 
Rev. agree. The sect would then be anti-Gnostic, as the choice 
of Cerintbus for the author would indicate. Epiph. says they 
supported their view by the fact that there was no Christian 
Church at Thyatira [Rev 2!8), where this sect had its seat. They 
are further described og wae averse to the sensuous and ex- 
travagant form of the apocalyptical language, the significance 
of angels, ete. 

Trenwus (1. xi. 9) describes a certain sect which rejected 
John’s Gospel on account of its doctrine of the Paraclete, and 
not only contended ayainst false prophets, but would exclude 
prophecy from the Church altogether. Since this ground for 
the rejection of the Gospel would be even mnore conclusive azainat 
Rev., and since Epiph. himself says that the Alogi opposed the 
Spirit and denied its gifts, Zahn (1, 223-227, 287-262, il, 67-73) 
concluded that this was the same sect that Epiph., called Alogi, 
and that it was an anti-Montanist, rather than an anti-Gnostic, 
movement. Now Epiph. probably got his information about 
the Alovi from Hippolytus (¢, 100-235 a.p. at Rome), who knew 
a sect which rejected both books because of the support which 
the Gospel, in ita doctrine of the Spirit, and Rev. im its pro- 
phetic character, gave to Montanism. Against these Hippolytus 
wrote in defence of the Gospel and Revelation. He also wrote 
another book against Caius, a presbyter of Rome, in defence 
of Revelation. This Caius, in a controversial writing against 
Proclus the Montanist (Museb. 1. xxv. 6, m1. xxvili, xxxi 4, VE 
xx. 3), had evidently rejected Rev., ascribing it, aga the Aloyi 
did, to Cerinthus. The citation in Eusebius (in, xxviii. 2) reads : 
‘Cerinthus, through revelations professing to have been written 
by a great apostle, brings before us marvels which he falsely 
claims were shown to him through angels, asserting that after 
the resurrection there would be an earthly kingdom of Christ, 
and that men dwelling in Jerusalem will again be subject to 
desires and pleasures. And being an enemy to the Scriptures of 
God, he said that a period of a thousand years would be spent 
in nuptial festivities.’ The long dispute as to whether this 
referred to our Rev. must be regarded as ended by the publica- 
tion, by J. Gwynn (Hermathena, vi. 397 418), of fragments of 
the reply of Uippolytus to Caius, from which it is evident that 
Caius, who was not one of the Alugi (not a heretic), argued in 
detail against the harmony of Rev. with the rest of the NT, 
using some of the arguments of the Aloyi, and in all probability 
ascribing jt, and not some other apocals pse, to Cerinthus (#0 
Zahn, Bousset, Hoitzmann, etc., against Gwynn), 

Zahn dates the writing of Caius againat Proclus about A.b, 210, 
and the reply of Hippoly tus in defence of Rev, about 215. It is 
evident that Caius did not question the Gospel of John. After 
this, no Western Church writer seriously questioned Rev. 
(though see Jcrome’s position, below). 


In the East, Dionysius of Alexandria (A.D. 255), 
a pupil of Origen, wrote a temperate and scholarly 
criticism (Kuseb. VIL. xxv.), In which he arvues 
that Rev. is not by John the apostle. He reviews 
revious criticisins, evidently among others that of 
Jaius, mentioning the hypothesis that Cerinthus 
was its author. He does not reject the book out 
and ont, since others valued it, but cannot himself 
understand it; and proves, by an elaborate com- 
parison as to literary character, language, and 
composition, that it is not by the author of the 
Gospel and the First Epistle of John. It is indecd 
by some holy and inspired man whose name was 
John. There were many of that name (e.g. Jolin 
Mark), and it is said, he adds, that there are two 
monuments in Ephesus, each bearing the name of 
John. The ground of the rejection of its aposto- 
licity by Dionysius was probably in part a sense 
of its difference from Jolin’s Gospel, in part the 
Hellenist’s aversion to sensnous thes and to the 
chiliasm which made room for such hopes. 

Eusebius, who gives the argument of Dionysius 
at some length, evidently sympathized with his 
view, though his own judgment wavers. He in- 
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clines to ascribe Kev, to the Presbyter. John. of 
whom Papias wrote (Euseb. 1. xxxix.: ‘It is 
probably the sécond [John], if one is not willing to 
admit that it is the first, that saw the Apocalypse’). 
His doubt as to the place of the book, whether 
among the SOTO I TRE Coe or among 
the Notha (rejected), is expressed In III, xxv. 4. 
He emphasizes the rejection of the book by good 
churchmen, and does not mention the almost 
certain use of it by Papias, or the elaborate 
defence of it by Llippolytus. Yet he cites many 
words in its favour. 

After Euseb. the opposition to Rev. was for a 
time general in the Syro-Palestinian Church. Cyril 
of Jerusalem (Catech., iv. 33-36) docs not name it 
among cinonical books; nor daes it appear in the 
Canon 60 of the Synod of Laodicea (c. 86072), nor 
in Canon 85 of Apost. Const. viii. (Zahn, ii. 177%, 
197 it, 1911); nor is it in the list of Gregory of 
Nazianzus (ib. 216 f.), nor in the so-called Synopsis 
of Chrysostom (1b. 230). Neither Chrysostom nor 
Theodore of Mopsuestia mentions the book, and 
Theodoret does not accept it. lt does not appear 
in the Chronography of Nicephorus, or in the List 
of GO books (1b. 298, 290f.). The Nestorian and 

acobite Churches did not receive it (Bousset, p. 
20). 

The question as to the origin and significance of this attitudo 
of the Syro-Palestinian Church leads back to the striking fact 
that Kev. (with 2 and 3 Jn, 2 P, yude) did not originally stand 
in the Syriac NT (Peshitta). It has been supposec 
any wanting in the Philoxenian veraion, but Gwynn argues that 
the version he edited belonged to that translation (The A poca- 
typse of St. John in Syriac, 1897), Was the book, then, wanting 
in the Canon of the Syrian Church from the beginning? An 
alirmative answer is made doubtful by the apparent references 
to Rev. in Ephraem. [tis not certain, however, that Ephraem 
used Rev., the question being involved in questions of text and 
of authenticity (4ee Bousset, 21-23). Gwynn (pp. c-cv) believes 
that the book waa excluded ‘by ignorance rather than of get 
purpose’ from the Peshitta Canon, and remained unknown to 
Synac-speaking Christians for perhaps four centuries, except to 
the few who could read it in Greek, among whom he reckons 
Ephracm. [ven after translation into Syriac, the book never 
becuine famifiarly known in any of the Syrian Crinrenés Thefr 
religious trove nt And rich MWturgical Titerature remained practi- 
eatry~mnritiueuced by it. “ Bouasct thinks the domfriance of 
another type of eschatology, the Apocalypse of Antichrist, 
helped to effect the exclusion of Revelation, 


The Greek Church yielded only slowly to the 
decision of the Western, and admitted the book 
into its Canon. In Egypt, where the opposition 
first developed in orthodox cireles, it was sooner 
overcome. Athanasius, and others after him, re- 
covnized the book. ‘The first Mastern commentary, 
that of Andreas, belongs to the 5th cent., and the 
next, that of Arethas, to the 9th. Each beyins 
with a defence against doubts as to the canonicity 
of the book. 

In the West, after the elaborate defence of 
Hippolytus, Jerome alone shows the influence of 
Eastern doubts. The Eastern Church, he says, 
receives Iiebrews; the Western, Revelation. He 
inclined to accept it (7p. ad Dardanum, 129), 
but elsewhere (72 Psalm, 149) he puts it in a 
middle class between canonical and apocryphal. 
This sugeestion did not bear fruit until Carlstadt 
(1520), at the beginning of the Reformation, made 
a threefold division of NT books, corresponding 
to that of the OT in Hebrew, and put in the 
third, least authoritative, class (with the OT 
‘ Hagiographa’), 2 and 3 John, 2 Peter, Jude, 
James, Hebrews, Revelation. Of these seven, 
which are ‘of third and lowest authority,’ Rev. 
stands last, on the verge of being apocryphal. 


Luther at first (Preface in Translation of NT, 1522) expressed a 
strong aversion to the book, declaring that to him it had every 
mark of being neither apostolic nor prophetic. Apostics spoke 
clearly, without fiyure or vision, of Christ and His deeds ; and no 
prophet in the OT, tosay nothing of the NT, deals so entirely with 
visions and figures. It iscomparable only with 4 Ezra (2 Esdras), 
and he cannot see that it was the work of the Holy Spirit. More- 
over, he does not like the commands and threata which the writer 
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makes about his book (2218. 19), and the promise of blessedness 
to those who keep what is written in it (13 227), when no one 
knows what that is, to say nothing of keeping it, and there are 
many nobler books to be kept. Moreover, inany Fathers re- 
jected the book; and though Jerome says it is above all praise, 
and has ag many inysteries in it ax it has words, yet he cannot 
prove this. ‘Finally, every one thinks of it whatever his spirit 
imparts. My spirit cannot adapt itself to the book, and a 
sufficient reason why I do not esteem it highly is that Christ 
is neither taught nor recognized in it, which is what an apostle 
ought before all things to do.’ Later (1534), Luther findsa possi- 
bility of Christian usefulness in it, and gives its message in words 
well worth quoting: ‘Briefly (Rev. teaches that) our holiness 
ig in heaven where Christ is, and not in the world before our 
eyes, ag some paltry ware in the market. Therefore let offence, 
factions, heresy, and wickedness be and do what they may ; if 
only the Word of God remains pure with us, and we hold it dear 
and precious, we need not doubt that Christ is near and with 
us, even if matters go hardest: as we see in this Book that 
through and above all plagues, beasts, evil angels, Christ is 
sul near and with His saints, and at last overthrows them’ 
translation of Westcott, Canon, 1859, p. 483). He still thought 
it a hidden, duinb prophecy, unless interpreted, and pon the 
interpretation no certuimty had been reached after many efforts. 
His own interpretation of the book as anti-Papist may have 
led him to a more favourable opinion of it. But he remained 
doubtful about its apostolicity (Preface to Revelation in the 
edition of 1545), and printed it, with Hebrews, James, Jude, as 
an appendix to his New Testament, not numbered in the index. 
The other three doubtful books, 2 and 4 John and 2 Peter, it 
was not so Datural to separate from 1 John and 1 Petor, In 
this way these four books were printed in Luther's Bible as late 
as the 17th cent. So also in Tindale’s New Testament. ‘In 
general the standpoint of the Reformation is marked by a 
return to the Canon of Eusebius, and consequently hy a lower 
valuation of Hebrewa, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, James, Jude, and 
Revelation’ (Holtzmann, Hinletturnyg, \. 157). 

Zwingli reyarded Rev, as ‘not a Biblical book’; and even 
Calvin, with his high view of inspiration, does not conment on 
2 and 3 John and Kevelation. Only gradyally was the effort to 
maintain such 4 deutero-canonical Yass of books Mi the NT 
“tip, as the doginatic displaced thé fréey and. more his- 
orical attitu @ toward the Bible. 


In general it may be snid that, Rey, has main- 
tained its place in the Canon, in spite of doubts 
and assaults, not because of its extravagant claims 
to inspiration and authority, not becausé of ‘its 
visionary form, and not because of its eschat- 
ology, but rather in spite of all these, which were 
marks also of the many apocalypses, Jewish and 
Christian, that. the haven rejected.* Nor can 
lf be said that belief in ita apostolic authorship 
kept the book in the NT, tap this was very 
early denied, and could as easily be set aside, as, 
for example, that of the Apocalypse of Peter, 
which the Church rejected. The real reason, 
for the sako of which apostolic authorship was 
maintained, was the consciousness that, on the 
whole, the religious faith and feeling of the book 
predominate over its apocalyptical form, and 
give to apocalyptical language, which the majority 
cannot understand or accept in its literal sense, 
practically the value of figure for the emotional 
expression of Christian faith and hope. It is 
really as Christian poetry, rather than as the 
disclosure of mysteries of the unseen world and 
of the future, that the book has been valued, and, 
because valued, preserved and canonized by the 
Christian Church. 


A book, however, which has been canonized 
becaiise of ita generattcontente, and ‘thé “spirit 


behind its form, will inevitably be uséd~by many 


for its de So used, Rev. has 
often had_a harmful influence, setting thotight 
upon useless faaks, and stimulating self-contred 


and mo b hopes: “and tears. If df pits over 
against t nate @ wandertal ministry of comfort and 
strength in times of trial which the book has 
rendered, he may find justification both for the 
doubts and for the final decision of the Church 
regarding its canonicity. 

3. History of Interpretation.—The history of the 
interpretation of Rev. is an interesting chapter in 


* Christianity has been in certain sects and at certain times 
apocalyptical in temper, but not on the whole. Many apo. 
calypses were treasured as sacred by sects and at times, which 
were left aside by the Church as a whole and in the end. 
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Church history ;* but it is an inseparable part of a 


much larger chapter which it would be quite im- 
vossible to write here. Harnack (//ist. of Dogquna, 
1 129th, 16710) describes the two contrasted, 
though not mutually exclusive, conceptions of 
Christianity, the eschatological and the spiritual, 
the relations of which make one of the chief 
themes in the history of Christian thought. The 
earlier eschatological view pave way, especially 
under the influence of Greek thought, to the 
spiritual conception of salvation. Chiliasm, of 
Which Rev. was the one clear and authoritative 
source, is found wherever the gospel is not yet 
Hellenized.’ It is evident that where Hellenistic 
views prevailed Rev. must be either rejected or 
spiritually interpreted, 


Among chiliasts, besides Cerinthus, the heretic, are Papias, 
Justin, Premwous, Wappolytus, Lertullian—the early defenders of 
the authority of Revelation, Origen, on the other hand, could 
receive the book and yet oppose a chiliastie conception of 
Christianity. The Eastern Church In general, as we have aecen, 
followed (he easier method of rejecting or neglecting the book. 
In the West, Vietorinus (ce. 308) commented on the book in a 
chiliastic (.e. literal) sense; but a preater influence was exerted 
by the Commentary of Tyconis (before 380), whose interpreta- 
tion is spiritualistic, Through hin ‘the Latin Church finally 
broke with all chiliastic inclinations and all realistic eschat- 
ology’ (Bonsset, 63). The ‘thonsand years’ denote the present 
period of the Church between the First and the Second Gauitite 
of Christ. He was followed by Augustine (de civitate Det, xx. 
7-17) and Jerome. 


The possession of world-rnlership by the Church 
took away the ground for chiliastic hopes, and _re- 
moved both the circumstances and the temper out of 
Which Rev, came, There was, however, a revival 
of the prophetic spirit in the Middle Ages, in re- 
action against ecclesiasticism and the secular spirit. 


From the protesting order of the Franciscans, who attempted 
to recover the character and spirit of apostolic Christianity, 
came a Chiliastic interpretation of Rev. about a.p. 1200, b 
Joachim of Floria, In Cominentaries on Jeremiah and Isaia 
under his name the end of the world was fixed at 1240 (Rev 118 
126) and then at 1290, The woman (Rev 17) was already inter- 
preted of the Roinish Church by these pre-Reforination reformers, 
and this, together witha like ner eatioy of the beasts of ch. 18 
to Rome and the Pope, inevitably became a standing feature 
of Protestant commentators from Luther onwards; with ex- 
ceptions, such as Grotius (1644) and Huunnond (1653-1059), 


Over against this enticing but flavrant misuse 
of the book, Catholic scholars in part sought for 
other historical applications of these figures (Turks, 
Mohammed, ete.) ; but in part made a beginning 
of a more correct ripelianl of interpretation by 
secking in events of the author’s own time, in 
the Jews and the Roman empire, for the clue to 
his predictions, 


So especially Alcazar (1614), a Spanish Jesuit of Antwerp, who 
maintained that Rev 1-11 was aimed against Judaisin, chs, 12%, 
against Rome. This correct effort to interpret Rev. inthe light 
of the events of ite own (ime was carried forward by Grotius, 
Hammond, Clericug (1698), Wetstein (1762) and others, at first 
with too much reference to Judaisin and the fall of Jerusalem, 
but finally with a growing recognition of Rome as the object of 
the book's denunciations (Semler (1769, ete.), Corredi (1780) 
EKichhorn (1791)). The reference to Nero, in the wounded hea 
(ch. 13), which had been found already by Victorinus (303), and 
ayaln in a Jesuit commentary (Juan Marlana), was introduced 
into Protestant exegesis by Corrodi. This go-called ¢contem- 
porary-historical (hy sone called ‘ proeterist’) method of inter- 
pretation (te. by reference to historical eveuts of the writer's 
own time) was most fully carried to completion in the great 
works of Lucke (Verauch einer rollstandigen Einleitung in die 
Offenbarteng, 18382, 2nd ed. 1862), Bleck (Vorlestengen tiber die 
Apok, 1862), and Ewald (Comm, in Latin, 1828, Die Johann. 
Schriften, 1862), So also Volkmar (1862), Dusterdieck (Mey er, 
1859-87). ¢ 

In general these writers date the book before 70 (Rev 112-13); 
regard it as written chiefly against Rome; and find in it a pre 


ae ae ere or enna pa — 


*See Licke, Hind. tn die Offenbaruny?, 1853; Moltzmann, 
Sar COMINETLGT, iv. p. 280 f%.; Bousset, Kommentar, pp. 

-141, 

{To Liicke waa especially due the recognition of the fact 
that Rev. ia not an isolated book, but ts one of a class, that it 
belongs in kind to the Jewish apocalypses, and is to be inter- 
preted as they are, The fact that Daniel contains allusions to 
the Greek empire and to Antiochus Epiphanes was a strong 
‘enson for accepting the apparent references in Rev, to Rome 
and Nero. 
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diction of the return of Nero. The interpretation of the number 

666 a3 Nero Coesar seems to have been made independently b 

several scholars (Fritzsche, Benary, Hitzig, Reuss, Ewald (>. 

With this understanding and dating of Rev., Baur affirined its 

apostolicity, and made it a monument of the original Jewish 
bristianity. 


Against this method conservative theoloyians 
still attempted either new interpretations of the 
book as a summary of Church history (the ‘ Church- 
historical’ or ‘continuously historical’ method, 
Hengstenberg, Ebrard, etc.), or a reference of its 
predictions to events still future, the end of the 
world (the endgeschichtliche, ‘futurist’ method, 
Kliefoth, Zahn) A method which is In some 
sense intermediate between these is one that sees 
in Rev. not definite events in Church history, but 
symbolic representations of good and evil prin- 
ciples, their conflict and the coming victory of the 
good (Auberlen’s reichsgeschichtliche Methode). 

A similar standpoint is occupied by Milligan (Commentary on 
the Apoculypae; The Rev, of St. John, Baird Lectures, 1886 ; 
Discussions on the Apocalypse, 1893; The Bk. of Kev, (kx- 
positor’s Bible], 1809. The Apoc. embraces the whole period 
from the First to the Second Coming of the Lord, It sets 
before us within this period the action of great principles and 
not special incidents. We must interpret in a spiritual and 
universal sense that language of the Apoc. which appears at 
first sight to be material and local) So also Benson (The 
Apocalypse, 1900) maintains that Rev. unveils Jesus Christ as 
present in thia world, and Wis enemies, Satan and his ayents, 
who are all principles not persons or historical characters, ‘the 
principles which maintain the self-deceiving half of human 
nature in its death strugyvles with a Divine Wisdom which 
slowly vanquishes it’ (p. 176). 


It is, of course, true that beneath every book 
there are certain fundamental beliefs and hopes 
capable of being generalized and taken out of 
all historical relations. It is true also, as we 
shall see, that the allusions, for example, to Nero 
are not so clear as we should expect of one who set 
out to describe him in symbol. But the principles 
which these writers look for are still less clearly 
syinbolized, and it isa fundamental mistake to pro- 
ceed npon the assumption that such principles are 
everywhere intended, and also that the teachings 
of Rev. must agree with all other teachings of the 
NT and with the judgment of the Christian con- 
sciousness, ‘The history of the book in the Canon 
might well have kept others from the bondage of 
this assumption, as it kept Luther and the early 
Reformers. But the assumption is no longer 
possible for those who approach Biblical study in 
a historical spirit. For such, the effort to find in 
the book allusions to events of its author’s time 
is natural, and this method is destined to general 
acceptance. Of late, however, a growing convic- 
tion has arisen that this contemporary-historical 
method is not sufficient by itself to solve all the 
problems of the book. 

The first question to arise concerned the unity 
of the book. As prophetic books like Isaiah and 
Zechariah and apocalypses such as Enoch are 
composite, it was natural to raise the question 
with reference to Rev., and to remove by licenare 
analysis the unevenness in structure and the want 
of harmony, both in historical references and in 
doctrinal views, that had troubled interpreters. 
Theories of composite origin have been advanced 
in two general forms: (1) The book is in its 
present fori a unity, but its author made use of 
various documentary or traditional sources, of 
Jewish or Christian origin, incorporating them 
in his work. (2) The present book is the result 
of one or more revisions of an older Jewish or 
Christian upocalypse, or more than one. 


Weizsiicker, who gave the impulse to this cffort at Nterary 
criticism, held the former of these two views:* ‘We have in 


* The history of these efforts has been told by Holtzmann, 
Jahrb. f. Prot. Theol. 1891; Barton, 4dJ TA, 1808; A. Meyer in 
Theol, Rundschau, 1897; and in fuller detail by Rauch, Die 
Ofenbarung des Johannes, 1894, and Bousset, Komm. p. 127 ff. 
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this writing, which is as certainly pseudonymous as are all 
apocalypses, a compilation, which in its origin is already a 
compilation ; and in ite various strata, which certainly reach 
far back, it testifies in itself alone to an extensive practice of 
(Christian) prophecy’ (Theol. Lit.- Zeitung, 1882). The first 
efforts after detail were, however, made on the basis of the 
second theory.—Vdlter, a pupil of Weizsiicker, in a series of 
works (Die Uespalanhel der Apok, 1882, 1885; Das Problem der 
A pok, 1893), attempted to construct a primitive apocalypse of 
a.p. 65-66, which the author revised after Nero’s death. Three 
or four other revisers added to the work, to the last of whom 
the letters are due. Vdlter argues on the basis of (1) want of 
formal and material connexion, (2) reference to different his- 
torical situations, (3) doctrinal differonces, especially as to 
Christology. Some of his observations are just, but his solu- 
tion of the difficulties is arbitrary and unconvincing.— Vischer 
(Die Ofenbarung Johannias, eine jiidische Apokalypse in christ- 
licher Bearbettung, 1886) put forth asimpler and more attractive 
hypothesia, which, marie s with Harnack’s hearty approval, 
won many adherents. He believed Rev 41-225 to be a Jewish 
apocalypse set in a Christian framework (1-8. 226-21) with a 
8 ight Christian revision (59-14 79-17 1211 199.10 141 5.12.13 153 1615 
1744 19%. 10. 138b 204-6 215b-5 and all references to the Lamb). His 
starting-point is Biblico-theological, the presence in the book of 
Jewish by the side of Christian ideas. Harnack (Nachwort) 
adinits that this does not in itself involve Jewish authorship, 
but oon that hypothesis as necessary in this case. 

Weyland (Omwerkings en compilatie-h pEUnesen toegepast 
op de Apocalypse van Johannes, 1888) elaborated Vischer’s 
theory by supposing two Jewish sources. The oldest (3) con- 
tained (omitting slight and obvious Christian words or phrases) 
10,111-13 12,13, 14611 1624 16. (part, esp. 45.24) 1911-2140, 211-8, 
t.e, the little book, Jerusalem and the two witnesses, the 
appearance of the dragon and beasts and their final overthrow, 
the last judgment and the new world. The later source (%) 
contained 110.12.17.19 4, 61-7 6, 71-8917 (part) 8.9. 111418 142.8 
165 1Q17b.-20 1414-20 17, 18, 191-6 219 27 221-11, + ¢, the seven seals 
and trumpets, the fall of Babylon (Rome), and the new 
Jerusalem. These were united by a Christian redactor who 
added (besides occasional phrases) 119.18 20 2, 8, 141-5 161-17a 
197 10 Qvva, 12, 15.16 22, 

Weizsacker in his Apostolic Age rejected these and similar 
efforts at analysis, and held to his original suggestion that the 
book is a unity; but its author has made use of various older 
miiterials, apocalyptical visions, fragmentary in character, and 
has introduced these in such o way as often to interrupt his 
plan. Such pieces are 71-8. 9-17 111-18 191-11, 12-17 13, 17, 

Sabatier (tev. de Théol. et de Phil. 1887, and Les origines 
iitteratre et la composition de Vapoc. de St. Jean, 1888) defends 
asimilar view. The Christian writer introduced foreign oracles 
into his work, viz. ¢ 111-18 121-1318 14620 1615-16 171-192 (19249) 
1911-2910 219-225, 

13” similar is the view of Schoen (L’ortgine de l'Apoc. 


_ This view of the composition of Rev., which does 
justice both to its gencral unity of plan and style 
and to the breaks in its plan and the contrasts 
in its thought, and does not attempt the impossible 
task of reconstructing complete lost books, has 
gained the adherence of an increasing number 
of competent critics, It is the view of Jiilicher 
(Lvindettung in d. NT, 1894). It is also the view of 
Gunkel and of Bousset, though these two scholars 
have carried the problem of the interpretation of 
Nev. on to a new phase. 

On the other hand ae (Offend. Johannis, 
1889), who had reached his main conclusions in- 
dependently before the appearance of Vilter’s 
work, attempts an elaborate analysis in which 
every verse and word is ascribed to its source. 

The basis of our present book is held by Spitta to be a 
primitive Christian apocalypse, containing the letters and the 
scals (14-6. 9-19 2-8, [omitting the conclusion of each letter, 27, 
etc. ] 4-6. 81 79-17 198b. 10 298. 10-15. 16 Ida. 20.21), Eye believes that 
this was written by John Mark, about 604.p. To this a later 
Christian added two older Jewish apocalypses ; one ig from the 
time of Caligula (188-14 refers to an illneas from which he 
recovered ; 616 [1318] = Tasos Kaseap), occasioned by his effort 
to erect his image In the temple (1358.12), I¢ contains (a 
71.8 82-5, ()) 84-921, ©) (915) 101-7, (d) 11(15) 19 193-17 19181318 441-1 
1618-20, (¢) 1911-211. 5a.6a. The other Jowish source is put back 
to the time of Pompey (Israel’s first conflict with Rome, and 
the danger of the temple). It is composed of (a) 101b. 2a. Sa. 9b-11 | 
(b) 111.14. 15.17. 18, (c) 1414. 20 152-4, (d) 155-10) 7.21, (¢) 171-5. 6b 
181-198, (f) 219-2288.15, All other parte are from the hand of 
the reviser. 

Spitta’s work contains much that is of great 
value, but scholars generally agree that such 
minute analysis is impossible, that the book has 
a greater unity than this theory admits, and that 
In particular to ascribe the seven seals, trumpets, 
and bowls to three different hands is to over- 


look one of the unmistakable characteristics of 
the final writer. Yet Briggs (Messiah of Apostles, 
1895, chs. 9-15) goes even further in this direc- 
tion. His analysis but not his view as to author- 
ship (epistles, seals, bowls, and probably trumpets 
being attributed by Briggs to one author, the 
Apostle John (pp. 303, 369)] is followed by Barton 
(AJTh, 1898). 

It is not to be concluded that the many laborious 
and ingenious ejlorts at literary analysis have 
been without value, even though they have led to 
no agreeing result. ‘lhere has been increasing 
agreement as to certain general points. The book, 
though probably the work of onc writer, 1s not the 
original product of one mind or one occasion. It 
contains sections which appear to be foreign to 
the rest, and may well be of Jewish origin, though 
the line between Jewish and Jewish-Christian 1s 
one impossible to determine. 78 113-8 12. 13, 17 
quite certainly belong to this category, and there 
are other sections which may have been taken 
by the writer in practically finished form from 
apocalyptical tradition (e.g. 18. 20. 218-225), This 
result, however, important as are its bearings on the 
interpretation of the book, since it relieves us of the 
necessity of finding one type of religious thought 
or one historical situation in all parts, by no means 
solves all or even the more important problems of 
historical exegesis. 

Gunkel (Schupfung und Chaos in Urzeit und 
Endzeit: Line religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung 
uber Gen. 1 und Apoc. Joh, 12 (1895)) sharply 
formulated one of these outstanding problems— 
that concerning the ultimate origin, the first 
meaning, and subsequent history of that tradi- 
tional material from which apocalyptical writers 
drew. He criticized both the methods in which 
critical scholars had treated the book—that which 
looks everywhere for figurative references to his- 
torical events of the writer’s time, and that which 
devotes itself to literary analysis as anend. Ac- 
knowledging that some of the apocalyptical figures 
are allegories of current events (Dn 7. 8, Enoch 85{f,, 
4 Ezr 11 f., Rev 13. 17), and also that criticism must 
separate some sections from their setting, he yet 
urges that tradition largely fixes the form of the 
figures, and that the apocalyptical writer uses 
them not with freedom, but with reverence; not 
creating them as a poetical embodiment of well- 
known persons and events, but seeking in them 
for the clue to the mystery of the present and 
future. The history of tradition is therefore more 
important than the history of literary composition. 
Tradition is, in fact, the real author of an apoca- 
lypse, and it is this fact that gives the writer his 
deep conviction of the truth of his predictions. 
Except where it is expressly indicated, it is not to 
be assumed that references to historical perrone 
and events are hidden behind the apocalyptical 
imagery. With reference to most of such images 
(e.g. Qi-1l gi8-21 1)9-13 1 G1% 16.16 Gd-1 (of, 4 Ezr 4%) 
111-2 1-8 16. 6!2-17), Gunkel declares the contem- 
porary - historical method bankrupt. Even in 
ch. 13, where the first beast is the Roman empire, 
and in ch. 17, where the woman is the city (Rome), 
many details are not to be explained historically. 
Here Gunkel carries his opposition to the ruling 
method so far as to deny the almost universa 
opinion of critics that Nero is indicated by the 
beast and its! number (pp. 210ff, 336ff.). Of 
Gunkel’s specific argument, which is to illustrate 
and vindicate his method, viz. that Rev 12 is ulti- 
mately an otherwise lost Babylonian myth of the 
birth of Marduk, the conqueror of the Dragon, 
more will be said below. Other elements taken 


from Babylonian mythology Gunkel found, especi- 
ally in chs. 13 and 17, but algo in the seven angels, 
atars, candlesticks, eyes (p. 294 ff.), the twenty-four 
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elders (302 ff.), Harmagedon (263 ff.), the number 34 
(266 ff.), the number 666 (374 ff.). 


Bousset adopted Gunkel’s method in Der Antichrist in der 
Veberlieferung dea Judentuins, dea neven Testaments und der 
neuen Kirche (1896), and attempted to show that an essentially 
fixed a Guay ee of Antichrist, originating in Judaisin, can be 
traced from the New Test. down through the Middle Ages; and 
that this tradition is essentially independent of Kev., though 
Rev. at certain points shows dependence upon it. In hig 
Kritisch-exeyetische Kommentar (Meyer, 1896), Bousset, on the 
question of composition, follows the method of Weizsicker, 
regarding the book as a unity, but seeing in many sections 
apocalyptical fragments introduced by the writer from existing 
tradition, in part Jewish in origin. In several of these fray- 
ments Bousset finds parts of the Antichrist-tradition (71-8 111-13 
J311-17 1414-20); others also may well be of Jewish origin (131-10. 18 
17 (with which should probably go also 16!2-2! and 18), 219-225), 
while 12 is of foreign but apparently not of Jewish origin. 
Bousset’s treatment of various matters of detail will be men- 
tioned in the course of this article. 

{Toltzmann (dvinlettung in d, NT3, 1892 ; Hand-Commentar? 
1803) recognizes indications of a douhle historical background 
pua after the death of Nero, and in the reign of Domitian), but 
does not go beyond the recognition of two or more streams in 
the book, and holds chiefly to the contemporary - historical 
inethod of interpretation, though now recognizing also the 
importance of tradition ag a source of the writer's material 
(Lehrbuch der neutest. Theol. i. 403-476). 


The relative value of the three methods of 
interpretation last discussed-—the contemporary- 
historical, the literary-critical, and the tradition- 
histortcal—is still a matter of debate (see Well- 
hausen, Shizzen wu. Vorarbeiten, vi. 1899, pp. 215- 
249, and Gunkel, Zeitschr. f. wissenschl. Theol. 
1899). Kach in a measure linits or controls the 
application of the other, and the right of each, 
within its bounds, may fairly be said to be estab- 
lished. Yet they do not, taken together, wholly 
cover the ground. On two pencral lines, much 
work remains to be done. One is the psychological 
study of apocalyptical writing, the other is the 
historical relations of the Christianity of Rev.,-— 
esp. the relation of its eschatology to that of Jesus 
and to that of St. Paul, and the relation of its 
Christology and Soteriology to the Pauline and 
the ere apostolic. Cunkel at first put for- 
ward his tradition - historical method as also a 
psychological explanation of the apocalypse. The 
writer’s belief in the truth and inviolable sanctity 
of his mysterious message could arise only from 
actual vision (which the nature of the material 
and the tendeney of the modern mind exclude), or 
from the real antiquity of the material, before 
which the writer limsclf stood with awe. But 
Gunkel himself is now inelined to allow the actu- 
ality of visionary experiences (as psychologists 
recognize them) in connexion with the writing of 
aah ay (see the Introduction to his translation 
of 4 Ezra in Kantzsch’s Pseudepigvaphen d. AT, 
1900, and Preface to the 2nd ed. of his Wirkungen 
des Heiligen Ceistes, 1900). The most sienificant 
effort in this direction, and the occasion of Gunkel’s 
modification of his former position, is Weinel’s 
Warkungen des Geistes und der Geistcr, 1899. 

On the other hand, the question so vital to an 
understanding of the beginnings of Christianity, 
whether the Christolory and Soteriology of Kev. 
are Pauline, anti-Pauline, or independent of Paul- 
inism, remains quite unanswered ; us does the other 
still more vital question whether the eschatology 
of Rev. (given as the dictation of Jesus, 1! 22!) fs 
based on that of the Gospels, and ultimately on the 
teaching of Jesus, or is the source of the eschat- 
ology which the Gospels wrongly ascribe to Him. 

The final problem of the interpreter is, of course, 
to get back as fully as possible into the mind of 
the writer. Two main paths are now open that 
lead toward this result in the case of Revelation. 
(1) The study of apocalyptical literature in general ; 
(2) the study of the contents, plan, sources (so far 
as known), historical situation, and teachings of 
the book itself. These two paths will be pur- 
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sued in the following discussion. Two other paths 
invite exploration—(1) the psychological study of 
trance and ecstatic conditions and phenomena in 
religious history, (2) the origin and relations of the 
apocalyptical and the spiritual types of Christian 
thought in the Ist cent. These two paths must be 
opened by further research, in the latter case most 
of all in the Gospels, before results can be suim- 
marized in an article like the present. 

In following the two inain paths just indicated, 
the following presuppositions will be in part 
assumed as a result of the history of criticism, 1n 

nut, it is hoped, proved by the discussion — (1) 
ee is an apocalypse among others, and is to be 
viewed and interpreted as such. (2) Rome is that 
embodiment of evil against which the book 1s 
chiefly directed, whose overthrow it immediately 
predicts. (3) The book makes use of apocalyptical 
materials from various (often probably from Jewish) 
sources, so that the question as to the place of u 
given section in the writer’s plan, its meaning in 
his use of it, is to be kept distinct from the ques- 
tion of its original meaning and use, and the 
interpreter at many points has a twofold task. 
(4) It may not infrequently happen that the writer 
receives from tradition details which have no 
meaning at all for him, but which he retains as 
parts of the picture. The traditional meaning is 
in such cases the only one for which we need to 
search ; and often we can ouly say that it belongs 
to tradition, since the clue to its meaning is lost. 
(5) In such cases, and in various others, the possi- 
bility is open that the writer uses such material 
for its poetic value, and not because of a reverence 
which prevents his altering it. 

ii. THE NATURE OF APOUALYPTICAL WRITINGS, 
-~-The Book of Rev. calls itself a prophecy, and its 
author classes himself among prophets; but the 
book is called by us an apocalypse, and we have 
applied this title to certain other Jewish books, 
und some Christian adaptations and imitations of 
them, which we distinguish somewhat sharply 
from prophecy. Our interpretation and estima- 
tion ate. is deeply affected by this classification. 
What, then, is the apocalypse in its distinction 
from prophecy ? Wecannot avoid some preliminary 
discussion ae this question (though see, further, 
APOCRYPHA i., APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE, PRO- 
PHECY), as it bears on the nature of onr book and 
the way in which it should be used. There are 
still some who class Rev. with the prophetic rather 
(han wilh the apocalyptical writings of Tsracl (e.g. 
Zahn), and there are some who class it with _apoca- 
Typsés, but regird the apocalyptic as a )igher 
form of inspiration than the prophetic (see Terry, 
Biblical Apocalyptics, 1898, pp. 11, 12). Sinee such 
views strongly affect interpretation, it is essential 
to understand the historical relation of the two 
forms of writing and the place of Rev. in relation 
to them. 

Phe transition from prophecy to apocalypse was 
eflected in the OT itself. It was not a sudden 
but oa gradual transition, nor is the contrast at the 
end an absolute one. The change is usually traced 
to Ezekiel for its beginning. Daniel is the oldest 
book whieh has complete apocalyptical form ; and. 
it remains the classical example and type of this 
kind of writing. Yet anticipations of certain 
marks of this fiterature can be found in earlier 
prophets, especially in Isaiah (e.g. Vision of God, 
ch. 6; description of Day of J*, ch. 2; perhaps thie 
inviolability -of Jerusalem), and genuinel TO- 
phetic traits are not wanting in Daniel (ef. 9'!%), 
or even in other apocalypses from Bk. of Enoch 
to 4 Ezra, The character of the Book of Daniel 
deserves somewhat close attention because of its 
fundamental significance and many special points 
of contact with Revelation. 
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1. Book of Daniel.—(a) Occasion and message.— 
The Bk. of Daniel apheeter during the religious 
persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes. Its aim was 
the encouragement of patient endurance and 
fidelity amid persecution. It taught this lesson in 
vart by stories (histories) illustrating the safe- 

eeping by God of those who resist the tempta- 
tions and endure the violence of the world-power 
in its hostility to God; in part by predictions of 
the approaching end of the power now threatening 
and aiietins the people of God. 


Antiochus shall die by a judgment of God (82 92. 27 1127. 45) 
after about 34 years (8!4+ 927 127. 11.12), and the Greek world- 
empire shall be overthrown (234. 35. 44. 45 711.28), This is to be 
accomlinl ed not by human effort, but by God directly (234. 44. 45 
825 7Hil. 22.26) or through Gabriel and Michael, who contend 
with the gods of heathen nations (1013-111 121). After this a 
time of trouble shall follow, testing the Jewish people, includ- 
ing some of the dead, and dividing the good from the wicked 
(1z!-4.10), Then shall be established the kingdom of God, which 
is the world-kingdom of Israel, and is to endure for ever. 


(6) Underlying faith.—The general foundation 
on which this message rests, the underlying doc- 
trine of the book, is monotheism, the faith that 
all power is God’s; that ‘the Most High ruleth in 
the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever 
he will? (427% 82.521) and that times and seasons 
are in His hand, fixed by His purpose. This faith 
requires the inference that God’s rule must and at 
last shall be recognized by all kings and nations, 
and that Ile must, in the end, take His kingdom 
to Himself (2%), and rule it through His own 
people (7534 #247), But the very fact that the 
realization of God’s rule is future reveals the dual- 
istic clement which stands over against mono- 
theism in the theology of the book. The contrast 
between the present and the future, between this 
ace and the age to come, reaches beyond the 
visible into the invisible world, and is connected 
with contrast and conflict there, finds there, indeed, 
its explanation. The seer who would understand 
the present perverse and intolerable course of 
history, with heathen nations at the head and 
Israel at the tail, must not only have the veil 
lifted that hides the future developments of God’s 
fixed plan, but must see behind the scenes those 
actions in the angelic world by which man’s history 
may be influenced, in some sense, and for a time, 
even against God’s plan. 

(c) Sourceand authority of the message.—Whience 
did the writer gain his certainty of the near 
approach of the fall of the existing world-empire, 
and the realization of the kingship of God, and of 
the beings and actions in the angel-world which 
explain present evils and are to eflect their end? 
The predictive parts of Daniel (chs. 7-12) could 
well be deseribed, like Rev 1', as ‘revelations of 
God through his angel Gabriel to his servant 
Daniel.’ Gabriel’s communications are in part in 
the form of interpretations of dream-visions (chs. 
7. 8, ef. 2), but once he interprets an OT prediction 
after Daniel has studied it and prayed over it 
(ch, 9), and once Gabriel appears to Daniel after a 
three weeks’ fast, and declares to him directly (not 
through figure) mysteries of the spirit-world and 
of the future (chs. 10-12). 

The visions are described as rcal experiences, 
time and place being given, and the deep emotions 
of the seer icaribad (715-28 315-18. 27 Se W J ()I-10, 15-19), 
The experiences seem to lie in the region of sleep 
or on its borderland (7}:2 83° 10%), Their subjective 
reality seems to be in a measure confirmed by the 
intense seriousness which characterizes the book, 
and the writer’s evident belief in the value and 
Divine origin of his message. 

_But, on the other hand, the book is unquestion- 
ably pseudonymons,..and. the visions contain, in 
the form of Gabriel’s disclosures about the future, 
much that was to the author really, and of course 
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a psychological one. 
How are we to explain the form of the book, that 
of visions and angelic interpretations, so as to 
explain both the fact that these consist largely in 
history disguised as prediction, and the fact of 
the writer's emotion and conviction as to their 
contents? It is evident that this form served the 
writer’s practical purpose, for it showed that the 
present insupportable condition of his people was 
foreknown and determined by God, and it gave 4 
ground for belief in the truth of predictions of 
really future events. But the emotion and con- 
viction of the writer seem inconsistent with his 
use of a purely artistic, not to say artful, form of 
composition. 

We are undoubtedly he}ped towards a solution 
of the problem by the fact, whose significance we 
owe to Gunkel, that the predictions of the apoca- 
lypse are not novelties, but rest in part on fradi- 
tion. The foresight of Daniel comes to the writer, 
at Teast in pe through the study of the older 

rophets. The interpretation of the 70 weeks of 
at 25Ur 29 is certainly of central significance in 
the book (ch. 9). But it is probable also that 
symbolical figures such as those of chs, 7 and 8 
(cf. 2) were not invented de novo by the author, 
but came to him from the past, and were regarded 
by him as mysterious types and forecasts of fei 
Iustory, in which he could find the future the 
more surely because he could find in them the 
past. The pseudonymous form becomes both less 
offensive to us and more intelligible if we suppose 
that the writer was actually searching in ancient 
prophecies, and in apocalyptical traditions to him 
no less ancient, for previsions of the actual course 
of post-exilic Jewish history, in order that he 
might the more firmly believe and the more surely 
convince others that the present crisis is not a 
break in the plan of God, but a necessary stage in 
its unfolding, and that the promised deliverance 
isnear, It is possible also in this case to suppose 
that the interpretation came in connexion with 
deep emotional experiences. 

(¢) Plan of the composition, — Daniel is char- 
acterized by an unmistakable unity of tone and 
general teaching ; but unity in plan and in detail 
is not obvious, and various efforts to prove com- 
one authorship have been made. In fact the 

ok is made up of ten quite distinct pieces, largely 
independent of each other (divided according to 
chapters, except the 10th, which includes chs, 10-12). 
Distinct apocalypses could easily be made of chs. 
2.7.8.9. 10-12. 1tis, however, the prevailing and 

robable view that the book, as we have it, comes 
Hom one author ; that the enemy of God and His 
people is everywhere Antiochus, and the hope every- 
where that of his speedy overthrow and the ruler- 
ship of Israel over the nations, The book, then, 
has no chronological sequence throughout; it does, 
however, describe the present distress and the 
coming deliverance on the whole with increasing 
definiteness and detail in the successive figures. Ch. 
7 13 more explicit than ch. 2, while ch. 8 describes 
the Greek Suite unmistakably, and chs. 10-12 
give almost a direct history (though still in vision 
form) of Antiochus iv. This plan is accounted for 
as serving well the admonitory aim of the writer, 
which the storics also evidently serve. His plan 
is to give a clearer and fuller disclosure of the 
future as the book proceeds, but to enforce con- 
stantly in varied forms the lesson of the reality of 
God’s rule and the safety of patient and enduring 
trust in Him amid present troubles. There is no 
anxiety about exact consistency throughout. The 
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overthrow of the Greek kingdom is at first the 
deed of God alone, but in the Jast vision Michael 
is the deliverer. At first the consummation seems 
to follow directly upon the fall of Antiochus, but 
in ch, 12 a period of trial for Israel intervenes 
before its glory. The stories teach a present de- 
liverance for the faithful, but at the end martyrdom 
and a deliverance only after death come into view. 

2. Characteristics of A BOCA UP ECE in comparison 
with Prophecy.—On the basis of this description of 
Daniel we may attempt a brief discussion of the 
characteristics of apocalyptical literature in general 
in comparison with OT peophesy 

(a) Situation and message.—In the case of the 
apocalypse the situation is always one in which the 
righteous are in trouble, because of the rule of a 
foreign power, and usually also because in the 
Jewish community itself those who have power 
and prosperity are the wicked, not the righteous. 
The message is that deliverance is soon to come, 
and for this men are to wait in patience and trust. 
The pre-exilic prophets, on the contrary, spoke in 
times of national prosperity and confidence of a 
coming day of J”, which would be a day of judg- 
ment on Israel at the hand of a foreign power. 
The message was one of repentance and righteous- 
ness that the threatened judgment might be 
averted, the sentence recalled. The prophets pre- 
dicted primarily judgment, not deliverance; the 
prediction was conditional, not fixed; and the 
praca inference was repentance, not patience. 

‘he change of message belonged in part to the 
change of situation which the Exile itself effected. 

(6) The dualistic theoloqgy.—Bousset rightly calls 
4 Ezr 7° ‘The Most High has made not one world, 
but two,’ the inner principle of the apocalypse. 
The sharp contrast in which the kingdom of this 
world, which is the kingdom of Satan, is set over 
against the kingdom of God, can be partly explained 
as a result of tendencies within Judaism; but it 
seems probable that the Persian dualistic religion 
must be taken into account in order to explain this 
strange departure from the otherwise strongly 
marked monotheism of Judaism (see esp. Stave, 
Einfluss des Parsismus auf den Judentiun, 1898). 
In contrast to this dualistic tendency the older 
prophets were far more consistently, even if less 
theoretically and consciously, monotheistic, for they 
believed in the actual rule of the God of right- 
eousness in present world-history as well as in 
the coming age, in the visible and not only in 
the invisible realm, They therefore saw evidence 
of the nearness and reality of God’s rule in the 
presence and growth of the power of good; while 
the tendency of the apocalypse was to see in the 
growing power of evil the evidence that God’s 
intervention, His reversal of human history, was 
at hand, 

(c) The element of prediction.—Unfulfilled pro- 
phecy is the foundation upon which the whole struc- 
ture of the apocalypse was built. This was both 
the problem and the reliance of Jewish faith and 
hope. What was spoken must be literally accoin- 
psn. Of conditional prediction the apocalypse 

nows nothing. The prophets’ predictions of judg. 
ment had been fulfilled by the Exile, but their 
piecietons with reference to the return from exile 
iad never been fulfilled by the actual return ; hence 
it must be that these hopes of the renewed land, 
the united tribes, the royal power and glory of 
Israel, were still to be realized. What the pro- 
phecies really meant, in view of their apparent 
contradiction by events, when and how their ful- 
filment was to come about, it was the task of the 
apocalyptic scribe to discover. Ezekiel took a de- 


cided step towards apocalypse when, on the basis of 
the words of Zephaniah and Jeremiah concerning 
the Scythians, he predicted the final assault of Gog 
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and his wild hosts upon Jerusalem and their over- 
throw, and thus established one of the fixed 
elements in apocalyptical dogma (Ezk 38/7 398). 
Haygai and Zechariah still looked for a human 
explanation of the failure of the hopes, and 
found it in the delay in rebuilding the temple; 
Malachi, in imperfect offerings and withheld 
tithes. But in Daniel the reason is found no 
longer in the fault of man but in the plan of God. 
The 70 years are 70 weeks of years, and the un- 
alterable time for the end is only just now draw- 
ing near, 4 Ezra reinterprets the fourth beast of 
Dn 7 to prove that Rome also was included in the 
predestined course of history before the end could 
come (12-13), Only in the Bk. of Jonah do we 
have a protest against the dominant apocalyptic by 
a surviving prophetic spirit. Here the prediction 
is of judgment, its aim to produce repentance, and 
the result the success of the preaching, with the 
failure of the prediction. Yet even a book written 
in part to prove that prediction is ethical in aim 
sane conditional in result could be used by Jews 4s 
if its predictions were magical and inviolable (To 
1448, GB). ‘The fault of the prophet Jonah, which the 
book uncovers and rebukes, was the fault of Judaism 
and its apocalypses. The Bk. of Jonah is a true 
utterance of the spirit of prophecy in unavailing 
protest against the narrowness, the jealousy, and 
the revenge that inspire much of the apocalyptic 
writing. Prophecy is fulfilled by every evidence 
in history of the rule of @ righteous and merciful 
God, whether anticipated or not, whether for the 
benefit of Jews or of Gentiles. Apocalypse sees 
the hand of God and the vindication and glory of 
the seer only in a literal correspondence between 
predictions and events, and only in the fall of a 
ineveh and the glory of Zion and Israel. 

(dq) Psewdonymous authorship. — It corresponds 
perfectly to ite contrast just described that pro- 
phecy should be a personal and direct form of 
speech, the apocalypse a pseudepigraphic and 
mysterious form of writing. The prophet stood 
before his people and spoke in his own person. 
The authority of his speech was in no small 
measure that of his personality. IIe spoke first 
and wrote afterwards, but wrote as he spoke, in 
the first person. When, in the Exile and after it, 
Dre picts followed who repeated what others had 
said, or gave expression to the common faith, and 
had no peculiar message, their names were unim- 
portant, and many of them wrote anonymously 
(Is 40-66, Malachi, Zec 9-14, etc.). Daniel is the 
first example of that pseudonymous prophetic 
writing which characterizes the whole apocalyp- 
tical group. It embodies the Jewish worship of 
prediction. Yet the moral earnestness and religious 
elevation of books like Daniel and 4 Ezra make it 
difficult for us to regard them as fictions, and cer- ' 
tain considerations may help us to understand how 
this form of writing could be used by such men, 
although we must at best put their work far below 
the simplicity and openness of genuine prophecy. 
The fact that the apocalyptical writer was a serious” 
student of ancient prophecies, whose sacredness he 
reverenced, and whose secrets he believed he could 
in & measure expound, suggests that he did not 
regard his thoughts as his own. The fixed and 
really ancient character of such apocalyptical tra- 
ditions as those of the dragon of the deep, makes 
conceivable such a writer’s evident faith in his pre- 
dictions, which would be psychologically incredible 
if the visions were pure works of the imagination. 
Kurthermore,—and this is an ovservation of great 
importance,—no apocalypse gives the Ta hes of 
entire unity and harmony. Not only the writer's 
own studies of OT prophets, not only his own in- 
terpretations of apocalyptical imagery, but those of 
others before him are at his command, and furnish 
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the materials of his book. Not only traditions, but 
writings form his sources, These materials may 
already have connected themselves with Enoch, or 
Moses, or some other great name. So that one 
may venture to say that the pseudonymity of these 
books has some basis in actuality. 2 hiding 
or sealing of the book until the end (Dn 12*° 8: 
(104), Assump, Mos. Ty belongs to the pseudepi- 
ae form, accounting for thé appearance Of the 

ook so long after the time of its assumed origin. 
Yet this may also express the actual fact of the 
ancient character of the writer’s sources. The 
writers could not have put forth this material 
altogether in their own names, for it is not as a 
whole their invention. They are largely compilers 
and commentators, and have a deep reverence for 
their sources. Yet this observation, which we owe 
to Gunkel, must be modified in view of those figures 
which are unmistakably and even explicitly con- 
structed for the purpose of setting forth in alle- 
gorical form the Nietere of the past, especially of 
the recent past, as foreseen by the supposed ancient 
author. n 7 contains, no doubt, traditional 
material of the sort just described, but it has 
been freely re-shaped so as to contain the history 
of four successive world-empires, If the original 
form of the tradition contained only one dragon of 
the deep, how can we be sure that the description 
of the one like a man was not part of the writer’s 
elaboration of his material, rather than, as Gunkel 
affirins, part of the tradition itself? And if so, his 
belief in the forecast it contains preceded his use of 
the tradition and determined his use of it. 

(¢) Literary material and form,—The apoca- 

lypse is characterized by the use of striking 
figures, not only strange and unnatural, but 
evidently mysterious in character, seen in dreams 
and visions, interpreted by angels, and yielaine 
secrets of the future course of history. Although 
peop neey is full of figurative forms of speech, 
reely fashioned, or voctically and rhetorically 
applied, yet these figures have neither the strange 
uncarthly character nor the mysterious value of 
the distinctively apocalyptical symbols. These 
latter, at least in part, go back to primitive 
mytholovical formations. This connexion is quite 
unmistakable in Zech. ,;where a mass of this material 
suddenly meets us. The four winds, messengers 
and ayvents of God, and the seven planets, ‘His 
eyes, which run to and fro through the whole 
earth, are still clearly to be perceived as the 
underlying foundation of figures which the pro- 
phet applies to the historical situation, and to the 
two men, Joshua and Zerubbabel, on whom he 
fixes his high hopes (284 618 426s. l0b-M)) “Yet Zech. 
uses such material as poetry, while in Daniel it 
has value as mystery, Cont Anne for one who 
could interpret it, the secrets of the future. The 
vision and its interpretation by an angel comes 
therefore to be of supreme value, and revelation 
is conceived of in this half-sensible and woe 
supernaturalistic way. Ezekiel here also leads 
the way. His vision of God is more sensible than 
Isaiah’s, and his inspiration more external and 
supernaturalistic than Jeremiah’s (cf. Ezk 1 with 
Is 6, and Ezk 2. 3 with Jer 1). 

(f) Literary composition and history. — After 
Daniel, the Jewish apocalypses tears to be in 
no case proper unities. ost of them have been 
adapted by revision to use in later and changed con- 
ditions, and all of them, including Daniel, appear 
to be based in their first writing on older materials 
which they embody, without serious effort to 
build them into a harmonious structure. The Bk, 
of Enoch is a compilation of Enoch literature, 
having indeed a certain rough plan as it now 
stands, but without real unity. Even chs. 1-36 
contain three distinct descriptions of the Messianic 
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consummation (chs. 5. 10. 25), which, in connexion 
with the deseription of Sheol (ch. 22), form any- 
thing but a continuous and consistent picture. 
Almost all forms of the Jewish hope are contained 
in this book: that in which the Messiah occupies 
the central place, that in which he is subordinate, 
and that in which he is wholly absent; that in 
which the scene and character are purely earthly, 
that in which they are properly heavenly (angelic) ; 
that in which the heavenly precedes the earthly 
and finally descends to earth (37-70), and that in 
which the heavenly follows after the earthly in 
chronological succession (91'*!7)—the  chiliastic 
scheme, In general the apocalypses are not char- 
acterized by a thoroughgoing unity of scheme, nor 
even by a consistent unity of teaching, and cannot 
be understood except by the recognition of inde- 
pendent sources, a also, in some cases, editorial 
revision. Here we have especially to do with the 
additions of Christian ale. since through them 
alone these books, after Daniel, have reached us. 
In some cases this Christian revision has gone but 
a little way (Enoch, Assump. Mos., Apoc. Bar) ; 
while in some cases the Jewish apocalypse is found 
in @ radical Christian revision (Ase. of [saiah, 
Test. XU. Patriarchs). Thequestionsas to literary 
analysis and the presence of a considerable Christian 
element are still very variously answered, especially 
in the case of noch 37-70 (71) and 4 Iizra. 

(g) Apocalyptical dogmas.—TVhe religions teach- 
ings of the prophets, individual and distinct as 
they are, can be suinmarized only in some such 
statement of their moral and religious principles 
as Mic 68 (‘to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God’), in con- 
nexion with such a formulation of their preach- 
ing of repentance in view of the threatened 
judgment as Zech. gives (14 7° connecting v.? with 
v.7) But in the apocalypses not principles so 
much as details become fixed in dogmas, Daniel's 
general scheme for the future is unchanved: a 
coming Day of J”, which is near at hand, and 
comes when evil is at its height; the overthrow 
of the world-kingdom, the sifting of the Jewish 
veople, and the possession by the righteous of 

ingship over the nations and lasting blessedness. 
To this were added, from Ezekiel, « final assault 
of the outstanding heathen upon Zion, in which 
they are gloriously and finally vanquished; from 
various prophecies, the expectation of the return 
of the ten tribes and the gathering of the dis- 

ersed Jews; and details reyarding the renewed 
and and city, such as Deutero-Isaiah, Ezekiel, 
Haggai, and others suggested. 


Within this genera] scheme some important differences were 
possible. The Messiah is sometimes conceived of as God's 
agent in establishing his kingdom on earth (e.g. Ps-Sol 17, 
Enoch 37-70), sometimes as king after the kingdom has been 
set up by God, eg. Enoch 90, 4 Ezr 728, Apov. Bar 20; and 
sometimes all igs done hy God alone, and there is no king beside 
him (¢.g. Daniel, Enoch 1-36, Aasump, Mos, 10). 

The place of the individual in this eschatological scheme is 
differently estimated. Sometimes, and in veneral one may say 
in earlier times, nations are the chief actors, and it is the 

roblem of Israel that events are to solve. Increasingly the 
ndividual claimed consideration, and the suggestions of Dn 
122. 8. 18 were followed and elaborated. An eschatology of the 
individual was developed In connexion with the national, and 
pets pied threatened to subordinate the national to itself. At 

rst it was enough that the righteous dead should arise to have 
the part they deserved in the glory of the nation. But at some 
time the effort to claim for the individual a more than earthly 
and temporary future, and perhaps also the effort to ascribe to 
the coming age a more than earth) glory, produced a strain 
and at last a break in the traditional hope. There came to be 
two consummations, the ee the world-rule of Israel, the 
Messianic kingdotn, which would come to an end and be fol- 
lowed by thetheavenly and eternal. Of this break of the one 
hope into two our earliest record isin the Apocalypse of Ten 
Weeks in Enoch 931-10 911917, Cf, 4 Ezr 7236, Apoo. Bar 408, 
Secrets of Enoch 88, and see MILLENNIUM. In connexion with 
this scheme, the lot of the soul after death became a ae pe 
of Rporelyptical research and vision by the side of the lot of 
Israel and Zion (4 Ezra). 
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The idea that the visible and human world was to be under- 
stood by the invisible and angelic that Iay about and beneath 
and above it, led the apocalyptical writers not only to a de- 
veloped angelology, in part Persian in origin, but also to 
researches in the mysteries of nature, especially in reference 
to the movements of the planets, most of all those of the moon, 
such os are elaborated in Enoch 72-70. 82. 4129 43, 44, 59. 69. 
But while some apocalypses are concerned with such epecula- 
tions, others move back in the opposite direction to an almost 

rophetic earnestness of moral denunciation and exhortation 
Gas, Enoch 91-104), 


(3) Inferences as to Methods of Interpretation,— 
From this brief study of the nature of the apoca- 
lypse certain inferences follow as to the method of 
interpretation. 

(a) Not ‘futurist.’—The apocalypse has to do 
with the present and the immediate, not the 
remote future. Its predictions are to be under- 
stood as referring to actual or imminent historical 
factors and events. 

(b) Contemporary-historical.—Some of the figures 
of the apocalypse are invented or freely adapted 
in order to represent historical persons, nations, 
and events. ‘These are to be explained in accord- 
ance with their origin by the events which they 
describe. From them we may hope to get the 
clearest Hight upon the date of the writing. 

(¢) Tradition-historical,—Some of the figures are 
borrowed from the O'T or from older apocalypses 
or traditions, In such cases the interpreter must 
distinguish between the original meaning of the 
figure and the present author’s purpose in using 
it. He may have used it because in the main it 
lent itself to his application, but he may have 
preferred not to change it, either from artistic 
Instinct or from reverence. It is a mistake, then, 


>to assume that every detail had a meaning to 


him, and to insist on finding it. Perhaps some 
features of the picture were as much a mystery to 
the writer of our book as they are to us. Some- 
times we can guess quite plausibly what the 
original meaning was, althcugl we cannot tell 
whether the writer of our book gave it o meaning 
or not. 

(d) Literary-critical,—Tho unity of an apoca- 
lypse cannot be assumed. The ancient material 
just alluded to may be introduced almost entire 
from some unknown source. Later readers might 
weave together distinct oracles, especially if they 
passed under the same name; and editorial com- 
minents or changes arc always possible in the effort 
to adapt an apocalypse to the changed conditions 
or the chanved ialiete of a later time. Literary 
criticism must, however, be held in check by the 
fact that a writer often himself used ancient tra- 
ditional materials only partly harmonious with his 
own time and teaching, and fitted them but im- 
perfectly into lis plan. 

(e) Poetical.—The underlying religious faith and 
the immediate practical aim of an apocalyptical 
writer (to encourage faith amid trial, to recall 
apostates, to guard readers against the influence of 
foreign thought and life, etc.), must not be lost 
sight of in the study of the mysteries of the unseen 
or future world which he would unveil. The ques- 
tion is always to be asked how far the strange 
accounts of the unseen world and of coming 
events were of literal, and how far of figurative or 
poetic value to the writer himself. There was 
something of the poet in the apocalyptical seer. 
He was seldom simply a scribe and a literalist. 
The greater the variety and the less the outward 
consistency of his visions, the less probably were 
they regarded by him as literally true. In con- 
nexion with this the question must arise as to the 
psychical experience of the apocalyptical writer, 
the possibility of some actual visionary experi- 
ences among the many which must be regarded as 
fictitious, a mere literary form. Thus Gunkel 
believes that such genuine experiences lie behind 
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some of the visions in 4 Ezra (2 Esdras), more in the 
first three visions (chs. 3!-9*7) and less in the last 
three (11-14). 

4. Rev. as an Apocalypse.—We may now notice 
certain points of Ihkeness and of unlikeness which 
a general comparison of Rev. with the Jewish 
apocalypse suggests, and certain points of un- 
certainty which form the main problems in the 
following discussion. 

(a) Likeness of Rev. to Jewish apocalypses.—The 
Bk. of Rev. is written to encourage faith and en- 
durance amid trials and persecution. These trials 
are at least chiefly due to the rule of Rome, 
though within the Christian communities directly 
addressed there are false as well as true members, 
The message of the book is one of repentance only 
in the case of indifferent or wavering believers 
(25- 16 33. 14 fand Jews, 11'57]). It is not a message of 
repentance for those whose sin is chiefly denounced 
(949 21 169 11 991), but of deliverance and reward 
for those who endure a little longer; and of judg- 
ment and destruction for the evil power and its 
adherents. The situation and message are those 
of apocalypse, and not those of prophecy. 

Apocalyptical, also, is the contrast between the 
present and the coming age; the conviction that 
evil must increase, and that its violence is a sign 
of the nearness of the end; the belief that evil has 
its source and strength in the world of spirits, and 
that angelic conflicts and triumphs precede or 
accompany those among men, 

lev. contains an abundance of that striking and 


highly wrought imagery which characterizes an 
apocalypse. ‘These images are in part borrowed 
from Zech. and Daniel and other O'T writers ; in 


jan presumably, from the storehouse of apuca- 
yptical traditions. That they are not used simply 
as poetical ornament, but have for the writer in 
part a mysterious value, is at all events a natural 
first impression, Tho facts that the book is so 
largely made up of such imagery, and that it is 
put in the form of vision, and ig interpreted to 
thb seer by angels, make up the most obvious 
resemblance between this book and the Jewish 
apocalypses. The literary materials and form are 
largely apocalyptical. That this resemblance is 
not merely formal but deep-going, is suygested b 
the extraordinary claims with which the book is 
sent out (128 22'8- 19), In its supernaturalistic con- 
ception of inspiration the book is apocalyptical 
rather than prophetie (11° 414 ete. ). 

In its scheme of the future, the contents of its 
prediction, the book has an obvious likeness to 
the Jewish books of this class: the coming of 
the day of the Lord Christ, when evil is at its 
height; the overthrow of the world - kingdom, 
Rome; the sifting of the Christian people; the 
earthly Messianic age, in which the saints (Chris- 
tian martyrs) will possess the kingdom and reign 
with Christ; the final assault and overthrow of 
the powers of evil, the Gog of Ezekiel’s predic- 
tion; the general resurrection and judgment, and 
the new heaven and earth with individual and 
eternal awards: this is simply the Jewish scheme 
in its Messianic and chiliastic form, with Jesus as 
the Messiah, and His servants as the saints and 
heirs. Over against such likenesses in form and 
snbstance no difference can be sufficient to sever 
the relationghip between our book and other 
npoenlypses. Liicke was the first fully to estab- 
lish the relationship. Zahn (Hunleitung ind, NT, 
il. 1S99) is the last—one is tempted to say, will be 
the last—real scholar to deny it. He may at least 
teach us to be 6n our Zuard against false infer- 
ences from this undeniable literary relationship. 
~ (6) Unlikeness of Rev, and Jewish apocalypses. 
—Rev. is a Christian apocalypse. What and how 
great unlikenesses does this involve? Two general 
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considerations would lead us in opposite directions 
with reference to this question. The Christian 
religion as the Baptist prepared the way for it, as 
Christ founded it, and as St. Paul preached it, was 
undoubtedly in essential respects a return to pro- 
phecy, not only from the law, but also from the 
national and sensuous hopes of Judaism. ‘The 
Baptist and Jesus announced not the fall of Rome, 
but the fall of Jerusalem, just as Amos and Hosea 
announced the approaching fall of Samaria, and 
Micah and Jeremiah that of Jerusalem; and for 
the same reason, in the same way, with the same 
motive, the call to repentance and righteousness. 
Jesus was a prophet in His belief in this world as 
God’s world, and in good ‘as already the rulin 

ower in it, and also ifthe directness and persona 
althority of His words, the immediateness and 
Inwardness of Tis relafion to God, His eye for the 
supernatural in spiritual and not in magical mani- 
festations, “We should certainly Hove that the 
new Christian prophecy would be truly prophetic 
in character, and not apocalyptical. But, on the 
other hand, we know that the early Christian 
Church found itself nny at home in Jewish 
apocalypses. It was the Jews who_threw away 
thei? apoealypses, Christians who preserved them 
almost without change, applying to the sccond 
coming of the Messiah what Jews had imagined of 
His first coming. Low early this happened the 
NT and even the Gospels give evidence. We can- 
not, therefore, assume that the Christian apoca- 
lypse is essentially unlike the Jewish. The Chris- 
tian element may be an entirely alia one, 
the mere identification of the coming Messiah with 
Jesus, and of the redeemed with the Christian 
Church. 

Looking at the book itself, the most obvious un- 
likeness to the Jewish apocalypse, after the identi- 
fications just named, is the letters to the seven 
Churches. To be sure, they are introduced by 
a highly coloured Christophany, based on Zech. 
and Daniel, and are given in the form of a direct 
communication of the exalted Christ through the 
Spirit. Yet they have to do with actual, concrete 
conditions ; they praise and blame, encourage and 
warn, with close discrimination and intense moral 
surnestness, so that we feel the prophetic aE 
behind the partly apocalyptical form. Their 
Warnings are aimed, not at foreign powers, but at 
the Christian communities; and the judgement 
they predict, though not itself conditional, is 
navereialees the basis of a teaching of repentance. 
These are not like the Ietters of St. Paul, but they 
are far Jess like the Epistle of Baruch to the nine 
and a half tribes (Apoc. Dur 78-87).* 

(c) Remaining questions as to the relation of 
Rev. to the apocalypses.—Certain points remain at 
which the question of likeness or unlikeness be- 
tween Rev. and Jewish apocalypses cannot be 
answered by a general view, but only, if at all, 
by closer study. 

(1) Pseudonymity.—The Jewish apocalypses are 
all pseudonymous, and contain accounts, in direct 
or figurative form, of the past course of history, 
in the form of predictions by the assumed author. 


‘Who can compare the name John [11. 4. 9 228) with Enoch or 
Moses, or even with Daniel, Baruch, and Ezra? The authors 
of those books dated themselves centuries back, veiled them- 
selves in the sacred names of the remote past, and turned toa 
credulous public of their time without even pretending any 
personal relation to it Whatever. Ilere, on the contrary, a 
man speaks to seven Churches of the province of Asia and gives 
them his book, who is most accurately acquainted with their 
prceene conditions; and he speaks to them under the name, 

ohn, which was borne there about a.p. 70-100 by the most 
conspicuous ecclesiastical personality ; and this he does accord- 
ing tradition about a.p. 96, so in the lifetime of the famous 
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* Cf. the possible companion letter to the two and a half 
tribes in Bar 11-3 y9-429, 
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John of Ephesus, or according to any conceivable hypothesis 
in the hfetime of the personal pupils of this John’ (Zahn, 
Ainlett, ii. p. 684 £.). 


This is Zahn’s chief objection to classing Rev. with 
the Brera Dees to the very essence of which, he 
says, belongs pseudonymity. ‘The representation 
of the development of world-history under the form 
of an ante-dated prediction, if it 18 present at all 
in Rev., is a wholly subordinate atanant in it.’ 
With this sentence Zahn makes his position in- 
secure, A ccrtain amount of antedated prediction, 
or at least of history in the form of vision, can 
hardly be excluded from the picture of the Roman 
empire in Rev 13 and 17; but pseudonymity has 
such visions for its most characteristic product and 
one of its reasons for being. Even as a subordi- 
nate element in the book, comparable to the place 
of chs. 11. 12 in the Apoe. of Ezra, such visions 
suggest the possibility of pseudonymous author- 
ship, which in the case of a Christian apocalypse 
might well choose an apostolic name. \V Rraiicee 
therefore thinks we should start from the fact 
‘that among all similar writings of Jewish and 
ancient Christian origin, we know not a single 
one which bears the name of its own author.’ 
Even Hermas is hardly a unity, and professes a 
greater than its actual age. ‘This does not make 
it impossible that Jolin wrote under his own 
name. ‘But a strong presupposition always re- 
mains that the general practice of this art-form 
is followed in this case alee? (Apostolic Age, ii. p. 
174). 

The question of psendonymity, and the connected 
question whether and how far lev. contains history 
in the form of vision, remains open at this pre- 
liminary staye of our discussion. 

(2) Composite character.—So also must the ques: 
tion of composite character be regarded as opened, 
and not closed, by a general comparison of Rev. 
with the Jewish apocalypses. 

Does Rev. share this common characteristic of 
the apocalypse? The book has often been praised 
for its architectural construction, but there are 
various indications of seams or breaks in its struce- 
ture, and neither in the historical situation which 
it reflects (before or after 70; soon after Nero or 
under Domitian) nor in the type of religious 
thought which it represents (Jewish or Pauline 
(universalistic) Christianity ; primitive Jewish, 
or developed [Hellenistic] Christology) is unity of 
impression easily gained. ‘The course. of recent 
investigation abundantly vindicates the proposi- 
tion that the question of likeness Ae Mahone 
between Rev. and the apocalypses in the matter 
of unity and sources is at present an open one. 
“"3) Rature of vision.—A third uncertainty con- 
cerns the question of the nuture of the visions, 
the narrative of which makes up the book. All 
apocalypses are composed largely of accounts of 
visions and their interpretation by angels. The 
question, how far this 1s a literary (artistic) form, 
and how far really ecstatic experiences were con- 
nected with their authorship, is one that should 
not be answered too confidently and sweepingly 
even with reference to the Jewish apocalypses. 
Zahn accepts the visions of Rev. as actual ex- 
periences literally described, while he regards the 
visions of pther apocalypses as artistic fictions. 
The difference is to him that between true “and 
false prophecy. Others, the majority, judge the 
vision to be everywhere, at least in this age, a 
literary form, and point for evidence especially to 
the many repetitions or imitations of OT and 
other traditional materials which they contain, 
and to the many visions which simply em 
history in allegorical form, to account for whic 
real vision is a wholly unnecessary supposition. 
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Recent investigation, however, showing the large 
dependence of the visionary upon memory, does 
not allow us to say with confidence of the abund- 
ance of OT allusions in Rev., ‘ This is literary art, 
and not the way in which living vision in the spirit 
expresses itself’ (Weizsiicker). 
hree important questions, then, are opened b 

the general comparison of Rev. with Jewish 
apocalypses: Is it pseudonymous? Is ita ee Y 
unity, or is it composite? Are its visions actual, 
or MNteraey form? ‘The questions converge in the 
effort to recover the author’s personality, and 
the method and purpose or spirit of his work, 
the self-consciousness of the man. Weizsiicker, 
to whom the recent course of criticism is directly 
due, gives his answer to our questions in this sum- 
mary fashion: ‘The Apoc. of John was not written 
by the apostle. It is also not the record of a 
revelation or a vision which the author experienced 
on a day. It is, further, not the work of a homo- 
geneous conception’ (Apostolic Age, ii. 174). 

lili, CONTENTS AND COMPOSITION OF REVELA- 
TION.—1. Contents of the Book. 


The Book of Rev. reads briefly aa followa:—An introduction, 
giving title, author, address, and subject (11-3), is followed by 
he appearance of Christ to John at Patmos, and the charge to 
write to the seven Churches (19 2°), to each of which a letter is 
dictated by Christ (or His angol-spirit), in which the Church is 
preload or blamed with reference to past trials and heathen 
nfluences, and in view of a yvreater trial soon to come in con- 
nexion with the approaching coming of Christ (2. 3). The seer 
then sees heaven opened, and, being summoned up thither, he 
sees and deacribes the throne of God, and the twenty-four elders, 
seven apirits, and four living beings, who praise God the creator 
(4). He sees the sealed book in God's hand, and the Lamb as if 
slain with seven horns and seven eyes (the spirits of God) ap- 
pears amid the praises of the highest angels and of all creation, 
as the one who alone can open the seven seals (5), He opens 
six seals. The first four introduce four horsemen who secern to 
be agents of judgment (war, famine, pestilence). The fifth 
reveals the prayera of martyred souls for venyeance; the sixth 
an earthquake, which brings destruction to nature and terror to 
men (6). Before the destructive powers (winds) arc!loosed, 12,000 
from each of Israel's twelve tribes are sealed (71-8), and John sees 
a countless multitude of all nations who have passed through 
the great tribulation, in heavenly blessedness (7917). The 
seventh seal brinys silence in heaven (8!). Then ‘the seven 
angels’ appear (8), and, after the prayers of the saints have 
again been offered before God (83-5), six of the angels sound their 
trumpets. The first four bring forth earthquake and volcanic 
phenomena with destructive effect upon a third of earth, sea, 
rivers, and heaven (88-!2), The remaining three are to be three 
woes (818), The fifth (first woe) brings demonic locust-beings 
from theabyss, under theirking Apollyon, who torment unsealed 
men five months (9!-12), The sixth brings armies of cavalry from 
the Euphrates, destroying one-third of men (913-21), eforo 
this second woe is declared to be past (in 1114], the seer receives 
a now commission and messaye, a little book which he eats (10); 
and it ia revealed to him that Jerusalem, except the temple 
and inner court, will be trodden by the Gentiles 42 montha, 
and that ‘the two witnesses’ will prophesy during that time, and 
then be killed, and after 34 days raised to heaven (111-14), The 
seventh trumpet (third woe) sounds, and heavenly voices 
announce the establishinent of the kingdom of God and Christ 
1115-18), Storm and earthquake follow the opening of God's 
eavenly temple (1119). The seer then beholds the unavailing 
effort of the dragon Satan to destroy the Messiah at His birth; the 
dragon’s fall from heaven, and his persecution of the woman who 
bore the child, and of her other seed (121-17), Out of the sea 
comes a beast with ten horns and seven heads, whom the dragon 
equips with his own authority. [le wars against the saints and 
is worshipped by al] other men (131-10), This worship ia furthered 
and enforced by another beast out of the earth with miraculous 
sowers, Who stamps men with the number of the beast, 666 
1311-18), Over against these evil powers the Lamb is seen with 
the 144,000 undefiled on Mt. Zion (141-5), Anyels announce the 
eternal gospel of the worship of God in view of judgment to 
come, the fall of Babylon, the punishment of the worshippers 
of the beast, the blessedness of martyrs (14915). One like a son 
of man (Messiah or angel ?) reaps the earth with his sickle, and 
another angel gathers the grapes into the winepress of God's 
wrath (141420), Seven anyels, after the heavenly praises of the 
redeemed are heard, pour out seven bowls containing the seven 
last plagues, the sixth of which brings remote nations to the 
last war at Har-Magedon, and the seventh an earthquake which 
destroys cities, divides Babylon, destroys nature (15. 16). The 
city is then seen as a woman seated on a scarict beast, at last 
wasted and destroyed by the beast and its 10 horns (171-18), 
Angels utter prophetic woes over Babylon, announcing its tall 
bocauso of its persecution of poppet and saints (18). After 
heavenly rejoicings over the city’s fall, and the readiness of the 
Lainb’s bride (19!-10), the Messiah appears as warrior and king, 
the two beasts are cast into the lake of fire, and their followora 


Satan is bound, while Christ and the risen 
Satan is loosed, and brings remote 
peoples to o final war against Jerusalem, They are destroyed, 
and he is cast into the lake of fire(2u! J%), The general resurree: 
tion and judgment follow (2011-15), The new heaven and earth, 
the new Jerusalem, and final blessedness in it, are described 
(211-225), The conclusion consists of atlestations and admoni- 
ene 8 the Divine authorship and sanctity of the book 
228-21), 


2. Plan of the Book.—(a) Introductory.—There 
are two main methods by which plan and order 
are discovered in the visions of 4!-225, The 
recapitulation method (from Tyconius and Augus- 
tine to recent times) finds no progress in the suc- 
cessive sevens (seals, trumpets, and bowls) which 
form the main structure of this section, but repe- 
tition under varying forms. The seals bring 
already the Jast judgment (6'!7) and the fina 
blessedness (79727), Among more recent critics, 
however, the view prevails that the seventh in 
each series is developed in the new series of seven 
that follows. ‘The seventh seal contains the re- 
mainder of the book, and is unfolded in seven trum- 
pets, of which the seventh includes all that follows 
to the end (107), but is unfolded in the seven bowls 
(Liicke, Bleek, Ewald, ete.). In this seheme ch, 7 
appears as an interlude between the sixth and 
seventh seals, and 10-11" as a similar insertion 
between the sixth and seventh trumpets. The 
bowls are not interrupted in the same way, but 
before and after them are visions which give the 
same impression of standing outside of the writer’s 
ruling scheme (12-14. 17-19!%), 

Holtzmann represents the structure of the book 
in the following scheme (Conan, p. 295) s— 

11-5 Introduction, 

19-322 The seven Letters. 

4)-614 Heavenly scene of the 

Visiolus. 
61-17 Six seals, 


destroyed (1913-21), 
martyrs reign 1000 years. 


217 The sealed 
blessed, 


and the 


81-5 The coming forth of 
the trumpcts out of 
the 7th seal. 

86-921 Six truinpets. 

10!-1114 Destiny of Jerusalein. 

1115-19 Seventh trumpet. 

121-145 The great visiona of 
the three chief focs 
and the  Messiah- 
kingdom, 

148 20 Return to the carlier connexion. 
151-161 Transition to the 
bowls. 
162-21 Seven bowls. 
J 171-1919 The great Babylon. 
2911-2015 Final catastrophes. 
211-225 The new Jerusalem. 
228-21 Conclusion. 

It is to be noticed that the sections at the right 
contain most of the material which Weizsieker 
and others regard as of earlier origin, and that 
of which Jewish authorship can be most plausibly 
aflirmed. The coher that they were inserted 
by the writer, and that he was not able to bring 
them into the sevenfold scheme which he chose, 
isa natural one. Holtzinann, however, says that if 
this was the case, these sections have at all events 
been assimilated to the rest in style, and connected 
with it by various references, so that the lines of 
separation do not remain sharply defined. 

$y the side of this we may well place in bare 
outline the analysis of Zahn (/ind. ii. 587 {f), 
which, as he believes, demonstrates the unity of 
the book ‘in spite of all lack of literary art.’ 

Introd. (11%), Firat Vision, 110-322 (Letters). Second Vision, 
41-81 (Seals). with two Episodes, (a) 71-8, (h) 79-17, before the 
seventh. Third Vision, 82 1118 (Trumpets), with two Episodes, 
(a) 101-11, (6) 111-14, before the seventh. J’ourth Vision, 1119-1420, 
fifth Viston, 15'-1617 (Bowls). Sixth Viaton, 171-1524 (Judg- 
ment on Babylon), 1618-21 introduces it, and 19!-8. 9-10 concludes 
it and introduces the Seventh Vision, 191-218 (Judgment and 
Awards). Eighth Vision, 219-225 (or 15) (a description not of the 


new heaven and earth of 211-8, but of the world during the 
1000 years’ reign of Christ, 204-8), Conclusion, 228 (or 18)-21, 
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(6) Pian of chs. 1-3.—The construction of these 
chapters gives the greatest evidence of conscious 
and careful literary art, and no doubt may fairly 

redispose the reader to look for art throughout. 
he introductory verses (11-8) contain a remarkably 
complete statement of the source, character, and 
contents of the entire book, and prepare us to re- 
cognize such summary, anticipatory introductions 
elsewhere. ‘The ultimate author of the revelation 
is God, who gave it to Christ, who sent an angel 
to signify it to John. It can therefore be called 
‘the word of God,’ ‘the testimony of Jesus,’ or 
‘the things which John saw.’ Its contents are ‘the 
things which must happen quickly’; that is, it is 
a prediction, but of the immediate not the remote 
future. Its readers are God’s servants, who are 
blessed if they hear and keep what is written. 
More expressly ‘the seven Churches in Asia’ are 
addressed, and in saluting them the author com- 
pletely sums up his theology. It is in some sense 
trinitarian (vv.*5), and the kingly exaltation of 
Christ through resurrection, the saving effect of His 
death, and the destination He made possible for 
believers, are described. The central message of 
the book, the coming of Christ, and that in its 
judicial aspect, is expressly announced, perhaps by 
God, who, at all events, as the real author of the 
revelation, adds in the first person His attestation. 
It is not, indeed, impossible to divide this intro- 
duction into independent parts (1-3. 4-6. 7. 8), and 
suppose them to have introduced separate Bees 
lypses (cf. Spitta, Briggs). But it can hardly be 
denied that the whole is admirably adapted to in- 
troduce the book. 

The vision of Christ (1°”) brings before us the 
wiestly and kingly One, who lives amid His 
Ghurehes and possesses or rules them. ‘The letters 
are introduced by descriptions of Christ which are 
in most cases borrowed from the vision, and close 
with promises ‘to him that overcometh,’ which in 
inost cases anticipate the fuller descriptions of chs, 
19-22. ‘The selection of descriptive features from 
the vision of Christ in several cases fits the special 
message of the letter; and this is sometimes, but 
not so often and clearly, the case with the selection 
of the reward. (1) The description, 2! (from 11%: 
184) ig referred toin 2°, The reward, 27 (cf. 227), has 
no obvious relation to the letter. (2) The descrip- 
tion, 28 (from 17>. 18), fits both the message, 2)%», 
and the reward, 2" (cf. 208). (3) ‘The description, 
213 (from 1'*>), is referred to in 2'6, The reward, 2!7> 
(only in part, if at all, parallel to 22', cf. 19!*), may 
possibly stand in contrast to the eating of things 
sacrificed to idols (2). (4) The description, 2'8 
(from ]!4> 18) but ‘Son of God’ is here only), pre- 
pares for 2%, ‘The reward, 27°? (in part parallel to 
204, cf. 125 19}5 2216) could relate to the letter if 
Jezebel’s teaching included submission to Rome. 
(5) The description, 3! (from 1%, cf. 2' 1‘), has no 
special relation to the letter. The reward, 3° (cf. 61 
eb. 18 178 Qol2. 18 9127, Mt 1084), is connected with v.é 
and perhaps v.!. (6) The description, 37 (not from 
the vision, ef. Is 2277 (cf. 1%]), is used in v.83, The 
reward, 3} (cf. 141% 224 212-10 1912-16) has no obvious 
connexion with the letter (Bousset compares v.}*4 
with v.7%), (7) The description, 3'‘ (not from the 
vision, cf. 15, Col 1%, Jn 1°), may prepare for the 
severity of the letter (cf. v.%, The reward, 37 
(cf, 204-6 16 Q26f 619 293), connects with v.* (cf. Lk 
QO. 80), 

That the writer is working as an artist is evident, 
and a reason may have determined his choice of 
titles and promises where it is no longer evident. 
The last title is perhaps the highest, and the last 
reward also represents a climax. The first reward 


suggests Eden; the second, the Fall; the third, 
the Wilderness; the fourth, the Kingdom; but 
though the intention to represent the fulfilment of 
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successive stages of OT history is wholly conceiv- 
able, the evidence for it is not convincing. No 
evident reason for the changed position of the 
sentence, ‘He that hath an ear,’ ete., in the last 
four letters, is manifest. Of the historical condi- 
tions described in the letters something will be 
said further on. But, in spite of unmistakable 
references to local conditions, each letter is a 
message of the spirit to ‘the Churches.’ They 
were not sent separately or meant to be read 
separately, but have each a representative and 
all together a complete character, which the 
number seven itself suggests. 

Chs. 1-3 show not only a conscious artistic pur- 
pose, but in more details than can here be noted 
and still more in total effect they show a high 
order of poetic instinct and skill. 

(c) Plan of chs. 4-22.—The choice of three series 
of sevens in the representation of the coming woes 
and judgment shows the same mind that addressed 
the Churches as seven. To assign these sevens to 
different sources (Spitta, Briggs), is to miss one of 
the most evident marks of unity in the book. It 
is more likely, ¢.g., that the author made seven 
seals out of an original four (see below) than that 
he found his sevens ready made. But what is to 
be said of the two twofold interludes inserted 
between the sixth and seventh seals and trumpets 
i fh 9-17 10), 11 !-!3) 2 

The first two of these visions not only interrupt 
the plan, but are apparently inharmonious with 
each other. In one (7*"5) a definite number of Jews 
are sealed before the coming of evil, in order to be 
kept from it; in the other (7?-7) a countless number 
from all nations huve already come through trials 
and death to heavenly blessedness. The first could 
well be of Jewish origin (based on Ezk 9%), and 
describe the literal safe-keeping of Jews in the 
troubles of the last days. Did our writer believe 
that Jews would play a distinct réle in the end? 
This is possible (cf. St. Paul in Ro 9-11), but it is 
more probable that he adopts a Jewish apocalyptical 
fragment applying it to the Christian community, 
and understanding it not ina literal sense. ‘This 
would account for the fact that the four winds (7!) 
are never loosed. We have not a whole but a part 
(9'# ig related, but different). We have indeed an 
allusion to the sealing (9%, cf, 141) as if to prevent 
our supposing the section a later insertion. But 
there the sealed can only be all true Christians, 
ag in 14** the 144,000 are. If Rev 7'° applies a 
Jewish oracle to the Christian community, the 
deliverance it assumes may well be no more literal 
than the rest, and its meaning in the author’s in- 
tention may be wholly like the meaning of 7%", 
Not deliverance from death, but deliverance through 
death, is, in fact, the promise of the book. These 
two visions, then, contrasted as they are, and of 
different origin, may have meant the same thin 
to the author. rey are assurances of escape and 
salvation, inserted here, after the beginning of 
evils but before their culmination, to serve the 
practical purpose of encouragement. The second 
one seems to describe by anticipation nothing less 
than the final heavenly blessedness, for no such 
host had as yet passed through trial (martyrdom ?) 
to heaven, and 6*!! seems to prevent the supposition 
that those who had already died were in possession 
of their final glory. 

Our inference in regard to ch. 7 is, then, that the 
writer introduces foreign (in part Jewish) frag- 
ments into his book, apparently interrupting his 
plan, but not without a purpose. He is writing 
even more to encourage true Christians than to 


* Trench (Epistles to the Seven Churches, N.Y. 1862, p. 287 .), 
wae roceeds with a new scries, thus: fifth, individual's lot at 
the Da 


of Judgment; sixth, in companionship with the re- 
deem 


; seventh, in communion with God. 
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warn apostatex, and so will not let assurance and 
Prous wait until its proper piace, when gaesment 
148 Tun its course, but will anticipate deliverance, 
setting light over against dark in his picture, 
though dark must predominate. 

Turning to the second pair of insertions, we 
notice that ch. 10 seems to describe nothing less 
than a new bevinning of the prophet’s activity, a 
new commission and inspiration. It seems meant 
to explain the new and strange nature of the 
oracles that follow. Perhaps 10° 4 may serve to 
explain the writer’s departure from the plan of 
developing the seventh of one series of judginents 
in the form of a new series of seven. Instead of 
the seven thunders which he heard, he is charyed 
to write the contents of the little book of prophecies 
over many peoples. Yet this apparent change of 
plan is not «a real break in the order, since it is 
still aflirmed that the seventh angel’s trumpet will 
bring the end (107). 

The second section, 11!)8, is still preliminary, as 

114 (cf. 9'*) clearly indicates. [ts strange character 
is evident. Yet it may well have been meant to 
gerve the same purpose as 7!”, and indeed it falls 
into two similar parts. 114, like 7/8, assures 
Christians, the true worshippers in the true temple 
of God, that they will escape from the evils of 
the last. days. Undoubtedly in their origin these 
verses referred to the real temple and to Jewish 
worshippers, ‘This must have been a Jewish 
oracle uttered some time before A.D. 70. But our 
author can have used it only as a figure, precisely 
like the sealing of the 144,000. Its unprepared 
and fragmentary Character are explicable 1f it was 
to the writer symbol, nut reality. Not otherwise 
must we judge 1158, In our writer’s plan it must 
mean that those who do not in the outward sense 
escapo the evil, but because of their testimony and 
work against the power of evil suffer and die, will 
nevertheless rise ju glory and be avenged upon 
their enemies (not unlike 7®7?7), OF course this 
does not explain the origin of the section. It is 
full of unexplained allusions, and is clearly part of 
a largerwhole. Its Jewish origin is unmistakable, 
Bonsset revards it asx a part of the apocalyptical 
tradition of Antichrist. [t sugyests an elaboration 
of the expectation of the return of Elijah for a 
work of protest and reform (Mal 4% 6 Mt 1727 11)4), 
and the similar hope of the return of Moses based 
on Lt 1S! '8 (Mt 179). But since our writer intro- 
duces it, not as an incident in the direct develop- 
ment of the drama, but in an interlude and for 
ity venecral messave of encouragement in faithful 
testimony unto death, it is natural to raise the 
question whether he took the details literally, 
and expected the two prophets and especially the 
conversion of the majority of the Jewish people 
after a partial judginent upon them (v.44) How, 
indeed, could a Chiristinn, in view of the pre- 
dietion of Christ, even before A.p. 70, have taken 
literally either the Seen that the temple 
would be exempt from desecration by the heathen, 
or that only a tenth of the city would fall? Still 
less possible would the literal sense of the oracle 
be after 70. [tis true that a Christian hand has 
touched the narrative (v.32 end), but it is not prob- 
able that the resurrection of the two witnesses is 
shaped after that of Christ (v."). In its strongly 
Jewish character, its evident date (before 70), 
much earlier than the book as a wholo, its unpre- 
pared insertion, apparently only for its general 
thought of faithful testimony, martyrdom, and 
heavenly reward, the section is very instructive 
regarding the literary manner of the author (see 
below, iil. 3). 

The seventh trumpet must be the third woe 
(11%), and it must bring the consummation (10°). 
Its contents cannot therefore be given in 1118, 
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but must include the rest of the book. The third 
woe cannot be less than the last conflict with the 
powers of evil and their overthrow, which forms 
the theme of chs. 12-20 (see 12)4). In 11158 we 
have, therefure, an anticipation in a heavenly 
chorus of the consummation which is not yet fully 
come (as in 1574 19!-7); a superscription for chs, 
12-20, 

The general plan of chs. 1115-225 is clear. After 
an introductory anticipation of the kingdom of 
God and the wrath and destruction that must 
precede its coming (117°-!*), Satan, the real 
power of evil, is introduced, and his present 
peculiar aggressiveness is explained in such a way 
as to make it a ground of special hope, not of 
discouragement. He has been cast down from 
heaven, and knows that his time on earth is short 
(ch. 12). ‘he chief agents of Satan in his perse- 
cution of Christians—Kome, the empire and the 
religion—are then introduced (ch. 13). Before judg- 
ment against the evil powers begins, the author, 
according to his custom, inserts various antici- 
patory passages : a vision of the blessedness of the 
saints with Christ (vv.!5); a review of the entire 
teaching of the book (vv.°45); its gospel, the sole 
worship of God in view of judgment to come; its 
prediction, the fall of Rome, and the eternal 
punishment of those who yield to Roman life and 
cultus ; the supreme Christian duty, patience, 
endurance in Christian life and faith, and the 
promises of heavenly blessedness for martyrs, 
then a general vision of judgment in two acts, the 
reaping of grain and the gathering of grapes 
(vv.-), The seven bowls are intreauced as 
finishing the wrath of God (15', ef. ‘it is done,’ 
yéyovev, 16'7), ‘They lead up to the destruction of 
Rome. But for this great event the writer has 
larger resources of description at his command. 
The vision of the woman sented on the dragon 
shows that it is her own evil demon that will turn 
against the city, and with its ten horns, which are 
ten kings, destroy her (ch. 17). Her fall will fulfil 
the language of prophecy against Babylon and Tyre 
(ch. 18). It will be tinally eflected—the end having 
been once more anticipated in heavenly praises 
(19'*)—-at Christ’s coming and by Him (191!-?1), 
Then, the beasts having heen destroyed, Sutan’s 
own judgment must come, & preliminary binding 
and a final destruction (ch. 20). Then at last the 
consummation so often anticipated will be an 
actuality (21-22%). 

Although the writer connects ch. 17 and 219 
with one of the angels of the bowls, yet it must 
be evident that we are not to judge this section 
(12-22°) as consisting of the seven bowls (develop- 
ing the seventh trumpet), and some introductory 
and concluding sections ; for the prelude and post- 
lude would in this case far overbalance the piece 
itself both in lenyth and in interest and power. On 
the other hand, the theme of 12-225 being the fall of 
Rome, the present Satanic power, and with it the 
deliverance and blessedness of faithful Christians, 
it is clear that chs, 12. 13 and 17-225 form the 
solid framework of the structure. Ch. 19 brings 
the beasts of ch. 13 to judgment; ch. 20 brings 
the Satan of ch. 12 to an end; 21-22? brings to 
actuality the anticipation of 11%", To set aside 
the passages put in the right-hand column in 
Holtzmann’s scheme for the sake of carrying out 
the plan of developing the seventh of each series 
by a new series of seven, would sacrifice the most 
lmportant parts of the section, in which order and 
movement are most evident. We must conclude 
that the writer, in the second half of his book, 
renounced that plan as not adequate for his ma- 
terial, as ch. 10 may have been meant to suggest. 
The seven bowls, in fact, form the least original 
and impressive part of this section, being de- 
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pendent on the seven trumpets and inferior to 
them in eflectiveness (see below). The seven 
bowls do not furnish the plan of this section. But 
we may fairly ask whether we are to give to the 
sevens quite such significance in the earlier part of 
the book as iscommonly done. If both the seventh 
seal and the seventh trumpet include all that 
follows in the book (as also the seventh bowl is 
simply more fully described in chs. 17-19), then 
we should not divide by sevens, since this would 
cut off the announcement of the seventh from its 
development. The seventh should open, not end, 
a new section, and the separation of the seventh 
from the sixth by passages of vital importance 
(not mere interludes in character) seems to indicate 
this intention on the part of the writer. Chs. 7 
and 10 seem most evidently to mark transitions. 

Some such outline as this may therefore with 
reserve be suggested— 


I. Preliminary judgments (4-9). 
1. Visions of the actora (4 6).— 
a. God (4); b. Christ (5); c. Destructive powers (6). 
2. Promises of deliverance out of coming evils (7). 
8. The judgments (one-third, without producing re- 
pentance, 8. 9). 
Ii. Final pudepients (10-22). 
1, The prophet’s new commission (10). 
2. Vision of deliverance for true worshippers of God, 
and esp. for martyra (111-14). 
8. Prelude, suminarizing the action re 19), 
4. Visions of the actors (12. 18 [141-5 ?)),-— 
a, Satan (12); Bo Roman empire and eimperor- 
wor (13); {e. The Tani and }lis tollowers 
(141-5)). 
5. Promises and warnings (14 [or 146-20}), 
6. The judgments (15-20).-- 
a, ian the earth, leading up tothe fall of the city, 
tome (15. 16, 174-194 (191-202)); 6. Upon the 
demon-beasts of the Roman empire and religion 
and their followers (1011-21); ¢, Upon Satan and 
all that belongs to him (20), 
7, The new world and city (211-8 219-225(8 2)),* 

Titles or superscriptions quite frequently suminarize the con- 
tents of ballon visions :—11-8 sums up the whole book, 82 
is a title, and 885 an anticipation of the effect of the trumpcts 
(80), and the bowls are similarly introduced (151.24), 111618 
iy a suminary title of chs. 12-22; 182-3 summarizes 184 =4 5 191-10 
suinmarizes 1911-v22! + 211-8 summarizes 219-229 (211. 29-21, 8. 4 
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Yet thouch we find evidence of a general order 
in the book which the artistic structure of chs, 1 3 
prepares us to look for, we must take account of 
various departures from any strict order, if we 
would understand the spirit of the writer, Though 
the interruption of the sevens by chs. 7 and 10-11" 
is nut due to a want of plan, yet here and in 
various anticipatory voices, visions, and comments 
(e.g. 114-18 [41-5 1§2-4 191-20 1211) we find evidences of 
the practical impulse to encourage and admonish, 
rather than artistic reflexion. In the failure to 
observe strict chronological sequence the book is in- 
deed only like Danicl and other apocalypses. There 
is here as in Daniel a progress towards greater 
concreteness and detail. In 6!*!" the final day of 
God’s wrath seems already come. It is desertbed 
again in 14-29.) The fall of Rome is announced in 
14% asif accomplished ; more fully described in 1637-2); 
still predicted in 177°; announced in 18?, predicted 
still in 18%?4, Avain the letters scem to assume 
that though trials have been endured, martyrdom 
is almost wholly future (24%); but in 5°" man 
souls of martyrs are seen, and 7°" implies a multi- 
tude, as 20% also does. 

(d) Experiences of the secr.—We have already 
met with evidence that the author used some 
ancient materials for their general thought, and 
not in a literal sense. Before passing to a more 
detailed study of his use of material, it is import- 
ant to ask whether he gives a consistent picture 
of his own experiences. 

“It is evident that 17] and 219 are meant to mark the begin- 


nings of parallel sections, and it is possible that the likewise 
parallel 1910 and 229 are meant to mark their close. 


(1) The position and movements of the scer.— 


He is on earth in 19. ; in 41 he is summoned up into heaven, 
where he may be conceived ag remaining through ch. 9 (cf. 64 
$1.4 etc.), though enrth ia not out of his wins (612. 71 etc.). 
That he is literally in heaven is clearly implied in 64% 7150, But 
in 101, without a break (‘and I saw’), he appears to be on earth 
(so 1044), Earth appears to he the scene of the action in 111-14, 
but in 1125 voices in heaven are heard, and in v.18 the temple in 
heaven ig seen to be open. In 12 the seer seems to be in 
heaven (?), but in 13 and probably in 141-13 he is on earth. If 
we read irredny in 1215 (13!), we have a definite reference to the 
seers position, comparable to 1", But the judgment scene 1414-20 
sugpgesta heaven. Again chs. 15. 16 givea heavenly scene. In 173 
an angel carries John away in the spirit into a wilderness to 
see the woman (Rome), and in 21!" to a inountain to see 
Jernsalom descending out of heaven. 18! 4 indicate that the 
seer is onearth. In 191-1@ he seems to be in heaven, but in v,1 
on earth again (for he sees heaven open, a8 in 41); 60 algo in 20! 
212, and probably in 21/08, x 


There is so little law in these movements, and 
so little care to make the connexion clear, that 
one might infer that our writer leaves sneh_ refer- 
ences as they stood in his diflerent sources ; but 
this would mean that the vision was to him a 


form, not a reality. 
(2) The heaventy scenes.— 


The scenery in heaven is not clearly described. Ch. 4 pictures a 
throne of God, with 24 elders on thrones around it, reven lamps 
before it which are the seven spirits of God, before it a glassy 
sea, and, in the midat of it and aronnd it, four living creatures, 
Mere in the nnidst of the throne stood the Lamb (ch. &), whose 
seven eyes are the seven spirits of God, of which the seven 
lampa were already a symbol. About the throne and the 
elders and living beings are inyriads of angels (51 711), Tlere 
also are the multitudes who have come out of great (ribulation 
(7417), Of them, however, it is said not only that they are 
before the throne of God, but that they serve Him in His 
temple. 312 has prepared us for the conception of a temple in 
heaven, and in 68 we have suddenly been made aware of ‘the 
altar,’ beneath which are the souls of martyrs, Now the 
trumpets are sounded by ‘the seven angels which stand before 
God,' 8 (cf. 14) These did not appear in the scene just 
drawn, unless thev are the same as ‘the seven spirits,’ ay 14 
might indicate, The altar is mentioned again, and, perhaps in 
distinction from it, ‘the golden altar which is before the 
throne,’ the altar of incense (83-5), From the horns of this 
‘yolden altar which ia hefore God’ comes the voice which 
directs the angel of the sixth trumpet (8/8), The seventh 
trumpet reveals the original scene (the throne and elders and 
living beings, 1115-14); but then we read, ‘there was opened the 
temple of God that is in heaven,’ and in it the ark of His 
covenant was seen (111%), After this the 24 elders appear only 
in 141-6 and 191-8, two somewhat similar passages, though 
162-4 may have the same setting (cf. 48). One of the four 
living creatures is mentioned in 157 in connexion with the 
temple; but more often the temple scenery stands by itself. 
Out of the tenmple comes the angel who summons the reaper 
(1415) and the anyel who is to gather the grapes Ne whom 
another angel from the altar directs (1414). Out of the temple 
come the seven angels, having the seven last. plagues, and the 
temple is filled with smoke from the glory of God, so that it 
could not be entered, although open (1658), <A great voice 
from the temple commands them (16!); ‘the altar’ aflirms the 
justice of the judgment (16), and the final, ‘It ia done,’ comes 
‘out of the temple and from the throne,’ uniting the two (1617). 


It is not easy to unite in one picture the concep- 
tion of God as sitting on a throne surrounded by His 
court, and of His dwelling, in heaven as on earth, 
in the tomple’s holiest place, from which His voice 
or messengers issue forth. Since the scenery of 
the throne is that of the seals, and the temple 
scenery that of the bowls, it is natural to think 
of this unharmonized element as due to sources. 
The author has mixed the scenes somewhat (157 
could be an insertion, as the angels came out of 
the temple already having seven plagues, vv.}+8) ; 
but he does not harmonize them, or paint a heaven 
that can be imagined. The new Jerusalem must 
also have been in heaven (3! 21"), though the seer 
beholds it only as it descends to earth (21%), The 
description of the new heaven and earth resolves 
itself into the description of a city, and in this 
there is no temple (21), but the throne remains 
the final seat of God (204) 215 991-4), If the 
writer had wished to paint a clear, consistent 
picture, he could easily have done so. The infer- 
ence that he took his descriptions as they were, 
and valued them as poetical not literal accounts, 
is surely a natural one.. 
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(3) Form of inspiration.—The same freedom and 
disregard of formal consistency is evident in the 
representation of the way in which the seer re- 
ceived his revelations. ‘There is no set way, no 
fixed medium, 


The first verses scem explicit, yet leave us uncertain whether 
we are to conceive of the writer as receiving Christ’s revelation 
through angel (1!) or by vision (‘all the things that he saw,’ 1°, 
cf. 11%), The Jetters are given by Christ in the first person. Yet 
they are introduced by a description of Christ {mn the third 
kaa and the expression ‘hear what the spirit saith to the 

shurches’ suggests that the letters are dictated to John by an 
angel-spirit in the name of Christ. The voice which John hears 
at firat (1!9F) must be the voice of Ohrist Himself (cf, 11%). The 
same voice summons John into the open heaven (41). He is 
there ‘in the spirit’ (42, ag in 11%. But it does not appear to 
be Christ Himself who shows him what is to come. Christ 
&ppears a8 an actor in the drama of the future, not as the scer's 
interpreter, Not till 16! ig His voice heard aain, and then not 
Lill 227(7). In 17! one of the seven angels of the bowls summons 
John and carries him away in the spirit into a wilderness to see 
the judgment upon Rome. This is the sort of angel guidance 
that 1! would lead us to expect, but which we look for thus far 
in vain. This angel fulfils his function as interpreter (177-18) ; 
but then we hear another angel announcing Baby lon’s fall (181-8) ; 
another voice from heaven pronouncing the prophetic denuncia- 
tion over her (18420); and still another angel predicting the 
fall by deed and word (1821-24), Then are heard various volces 
from heaven (191-8); and only then, in 199.10 (‘and he says to 
me’), does the original angel-puide speak again. He then 
rejects John’s impulse to worship him (cf. Asc, Isainh 721 84.6) 
with the words, ‘Iam a fellow-servant of thee and thy brothers 
who have the testimony of Jesus; worship God: for the teati- 
mony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy’ (1911). The last clause 
ia often struck out as a gloss by critics (Bousset, Hilgen- 
feld, ctc.), but this ia venturesome. ‘The spirit of prophecy’ 
should mean the spirit from God which inspires the prophet ; 
that is, in this case, the angel himself (cf. 225), So he would say 

‘I am only one of you who have the testimony of Jesus; indeec 

this testimony constitutes my very being.’ The angel-spirit of 
prophecy is soy the personified testimnony of Jesus, the word 
of Jesus Himsolf. Asa messenger this angel is on an equality 
with John,—because his message is ae and sim ly the 
mncasage of Christ. There follow visions of the first and of the 
final judgments (109!1-20!5), and an introductory Ser) 
vision of the consummation (21!-4), in which are heard the 
words of God Hinself (vv.6-8); and then ‘one of the seven 
angels who had the seven bowls’ (not the same one as before’) 
carried John in the spirit to a mountain to see the new Jeru- 
saiem. It is this angel who measured the city and showed Jolin 
the details of the vision (2115-17 221), so that when 226 begina 
‘and he said to me,’ it can be only the angel that speaks (one 
of the ‘spirits of the prophets’); but in v.7 his words become 
Christ's words, ‘behold, | come quickly.” No wonder John 
would again worship him, but again he classes himself with the 
prophets. As a person he is only a revealer, a voico; but his 
words are those of Christ. So when he speaks again (22101) his 
words again become Christ’s words (vv.!4), Now it is to be 
observed that the seven angels of the bowls (ch. 15), two (?) of 
whom are the imparters of these last prophecies of the book, 
naturally lead us back to ’the seven angels which stand before 
God,’ to whom the trumpets are given (34), and these again to 
the seven ey burning before the throne, which are the seven 
spirits of God (45), from whom (14), a8 from God and Christ, 
John’a message comes. When now Christ is described as ‘he 
that hath the seven spirits of God’ (3!), and is pictured as the 
Lamb with seven eyes ‘which are the seven spirits of God sent 
forth into all the earth’ (59), we have certainly significant 
indications of what the writer meant by calling his book an 
‘apocalypse of Jesus Christ,’ and of his idea of the inspiration 
of a Christian prophet. Angels, however realistically described, 
are hardly more than a means of expressing the fact that the 
writer was somehow conscious of having a message from Christ 
for the Churches. Any further interpretation of his conscions- 
ness must be deferred until we have studied the sources and 
relationships of his materials, 

Any eet and consistent form of representing hla experiences, 
however, the author seems purposely to avoid. Apart from 
171ff. 219. we have no indication of a special interpreting angel, 
taking the part of Gabriel in the Bk. of Daniel. The speakers 
in the book are very many. The underlying faith in the king- 
ship of God and of Christ, and its ultimate triumph, are expressed 
in heavenly choruses, led by the twenty-four elders and the four 
cherubim, but joined in by multitudes of angela and of glorified 
men (4611 g014°70-12 1416-18 1210 142 3 1524 191-78), One of the 
elders instructs John in 65 and 71317, Often it is simply ‘a 
voice from heaven’ that he hears ‘104.8 1415 184 218, of. 10%, or 
from the horns of the altar (9!5f), or from the altar itself (167). 
He records words of God, 15 (7?) 215-8 1617 (?): of Christ, 111. 18. a 
2, 3. 1615 297. 12%: of the apirit, 1413 2217, There are beatitudes 
uttered by Christ (1615 297. oy by a voice from heaven (1418), by 
the angel-guide (199), by John (18), Sometimes he seems to 
interrupt the story of what he had seen with a direct word of 
his own to the reader (278 eto. 189. 101315 1412, cf. 1797), Among 
the other voioes that are heard are those of the souls of martyrs 
(6!9); of various angels undefined (72 146. & 9. 15.18 1917 ete.); of 
*the angel of the waters’ (166f); an eagle (815); the rod (?11)). 
At the beginning and at the end the book is declared to be from 
Christ Himeelf, His testimony (11.2 2216). The part which the 


angels perform might almost be Dd pitas as pictorial, since the 
writer reduces the significance of these beings, who are the 
uniform actors and speakers in the Jewish apocalypses, to that 
of messenyers of Christ. He ia the primary and final actor in 
the book (opens the seals, ch. 6f., and executes the judgment, 
1911f.), and He is the real speaker. 

Here also, as in the ease of the place and move- 
ments of the seer and the heavenly scenery, a 
variety of sources might explain the diversity of 
the representation, but we must also suppose the 
author to be relatively indifferent to formal con- 
sistency. Ile must, one is forced to think, have 
taken the external language of apochl ype in a 
figurative or poetic way. The only other hypothesis 
would seem to be that of composite origin (as held 
by Volter, Spitta, ete.) ; but the eflort to bring con- 
sistency out of the book by analysis and the recon- 
struction of sources out of which it was gradually 
and unskilfully put together, fails to do justice to 
the unity of style and even of plan which the book 
has been found to exhibit. Moreover, this effort 
has been made by many able men, and, according 
to the prevailing opinion of scholars, has failed. 

In order, however, to test the possibility of a 
free, more or less poetic, use of traditional apoca- 
lyptical material, we must examine our author's 
use of tradition at various points more closely. 

3. Soureces.—(a) Old Testument.—Although Rev. 
contains no direct citations from the O'T, itis full 
of OT language from the beginning to the end. 
An impression of its dependence on O'T phrase- 
ology may be gained from the text of Westcott 
and Hort, or from that of Nestle, in which such 
allusions or reminiscences are printed in a distinct 
type. In the corresponding list of references in 
Wits Appendix, pp. 184-188, ont of the totul 
number of 404 verses in the book about 265 verses 
contain O'T language, and about 550 references are 
made to OT passages.* The material is still more 
fully gathered by Uiihn (Die alttest. Citate und 
Reminiscenzen im NT’, 1900). 

Nothing is more important for the understanding 
af our author's mental and literary processes than 
a close study of his use of OT language. 

The bearing of such study upon the interpreta- 
tion of our book can here only he suggested by 
illustrations. One of the simplest cases is the 
prophetic denunciation of the fall of Babylon 
(Rome) in ch. 18. It is composed almost wholly 
of material taken from the prophetic woes over 
Babylon (Is 13, 14, Jer 50. 61), Tyre (Is 23, Kzk 
26-28), and, in a slicht degree, Edom (Is 34). Even 
the admonition that might seem to have direct 
reference to the historical situation, ‘Come forth, 
my people, out of her,’ etc. (184), is directly 
horrowed from prophetic utterances (Jer 51% ¥ 
O08, Is 48°? 521), and has there rather than here 
its historical explanation. Yet the chapter does 
not make the impression of being a laborious piece 
of gas t has a unity of its own and a 
high degree of impressiveness, and seems to be the 
work of one whose mind is filled with the language 
of prophecy, and who draws abundantly, and of 
course consciously, from his storehouse, and yet 
writes with freedom and from a strong inner im- 
pulse of his own, and elaborates with lis own con- 
ceptions the themes which the prophetic words 
contain. So he makes out of the old a product 
in a real sense new, a poetical whole. But what 
shall we say of his putting this product into the 

* The allusions agree in part with the Hob., in part with the 
LXX. WH mark 33 references as distinctly from Heb. (and 
Chald.), 15 as from LXX; 5 are marked IIeb. and LXX, viz. 
4 references to Ex 10'6 (45 85 1119 1618) and one to Zec 3!Ff (12%), 
Schurer (3 iii. 323) cites 920 105 187 204 as citations from Daniel, 
which follow Theodotion more closely than LXX. See Bludau, 
‘Die Apokalypse und Theodotions Daniel-Ucbersetzung,’ in 
Theol. wartulechrift, 1897, pp. 1-26. Salmon (/nfrod. fo the 
NT, p. 662 f.) ereues that the citations in Rev. show a nearer 


relationship to Theod. than to LXX, referring to 920 105 127 187 
196 204.11; on the other side, 1141936. Of. Swete, Introd. p. 48 t, 
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mouth of angels? It is easier to attribute such a 
literary composition to a puet than to a voice from 
heaven. Even the action of the angel in 187! rests 
on the symbolic act of Jeremiah (51 %). And if 
our writer says that he hears and sees these things, 
must we not judge the nature of his vision by its 
contents? A literal voice from heaven this certainly 
cannot be, and we seem shut up to two possibilities 
revarding it; either the angels and the voice from 
heaven belong wholly to the poetry of the piece, 
its literary form, or they express the writer’s own 
interpretation of the strong impulse, as if from 
without, under which he wrote. 

Another instructive illustration of the author’s 
use of the OT is to be found in his description of 
the new Jerusalem, 21!-225, This is reise taken 
from the anticipations of the prophets of the Exile, 
Kzekiel and Deutero-Isaiahb, with reference to the 
return and the rebuildine of Jerusalem. Tleatures 
are added from other sources. Here, as in ch. 18, 
the impression is not that of mere clipping and 
piccing, but rather that of the work of a mind full 
of the Measianic language of the prophets, writing 
out of a genuine and deep religious and poctic 
emotion, with a dependence on the OT which is free, 
not slavish, and yet with very little real inventive- 
ness. Yet this also is shown to the seer by an angel, 
who seems to be in general the speaker (see 21% 
6 AaAdp, 22%); and an action of his is described 2135-17 
which is taken from Ezekiel (403), In this case, 
more clearly than in ch. 18, we may suspect a cer- 
tain limitation of the author’s imagination by his 


sources, Which is not inconsistent with a large 
measure of freedom in the use of them. He has 


mastered the OT material of this sort, and can use 
it effectively, but cannot go much beyond it. How 
otherwise can we explain the emphatically Jewish 
picture of a future which was certainly to this 
writer universal in scope; the presence still of 
thoroughly earthly features in a consummation 
which must surely, in the writer’s view, be heavenly; 
the appearance still of nations and kings and their 
wealth after heaven and earth have passed away ? 
He has little but the old familiar national and 
earthly language at command for the description 
of that which heaven contains for Christian hope. 
Ife ean describe the Christian heaven only in 
Jewish language. But though bound in language 
he is not bound in thought. He knows no more 
impressive and expressive language (nor do we); 
but. the language is poetry to him, it is figurative, 
not literal, chosen for its poetic worth and emotional 
effect, which belonged to it, indeed, partly because 
it was old and familiar. It piust of course be re- 
cocnized that the most powerful imagination comes 
quickly to an end if it attempts to leave the earth 
in its descriptions of heaven. Religious faith 
and hope cannot do better than take the language 
which the yreater souls have created, which genera- 
tions have shaped, which age has hallowed, and 
use it not for its literal but for its emotional and 
poetic worth, to symbolize and sugyest inex pressible 
realities. 

Jewish literature furnishes other similar collec- 
tions of OT Messianic imagery (To 13, ete.) ; and 
the possibility that some earher (Jewish) mind had 
already shaped the material in 21°-22°, and that our 
author, in 21)°8, introduces and summarizes this 
section, and adds his own concluding sentences 
(225-2!) is to be considered. 

A atill more striking illustration of our author's 
dependence on OT language, yet his freedom in the 
use of it, both in combination and in application, 
is his description of Christ in 1’. Almost all of 
it is taken from Daniel, but it unites in a most 
surprising way features from the descriptions of 
the one like a son of man, and of the Ancient of 
Days, in Dn 7, with still more from the angel 
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(Gabriel) in Dn 10. The seven golden candlesticks 
and the seven stars are without parallel in Daniel. 
Something can be said, however, as to their source 
and use. ‘lhe former was of course a familiar OT 
symbol) (Ex 2587 3723) which Zech. (4°) uses in an 
unearthly sense, explaining that the seven lamps 
are the seven eyes of J”, which run to and fro 
through the whole earth (4! following v.%). He 
sees by the candlestick two olive-trees (4°), ana 
evidently interprets their two branches as signify- 
ing Zerubbabel and Joshua, so that the two trees 
are the Davidic and the Aaronic houses. These 
two men, Zech. would say, have the eyes of the 
Lord upon them in favour and blessing. But this 
is a free SP eeu by the prophet to the historical 
present and to his practical purpose of a symbol 
which originally, no doubt, pictured the seven 
planets and the way in which their hght was con- 
stantly replenished by the oil from ever-growing 
trees. It was a mythological symbol (Gunkel, 
chéopfung, pp. 122-131), which Zech. used as 
poetry, not interpreting all of the symbol (47), 
wid perhaps adding a feature for the sake of the 
interpretation (4/4), Now in Rev 1° the writer 
chooses to identify the seven lamps with the seven 
churches among which Christ is and moves. But 
in 455 he sees seven lamps burning before the 
throne of God, which are, he explains, the seven 
spirits of God, aflirmed in 1* to be before God’s 
peune (cf, 87); and even in the letters (3!) Christ 
is described as the one who has the seven spirits 
of God and the seven stars, so that this interpreta- 
tion of the lamps was in his mind by the side of 
the other. When, still further, we read that the 
Lamb has ‘seven eyes, which are the seven spirits 
of God sent forth into all the earth’ (55), with 
evident allusion to Zec 4!, we are able to realize 
how far from a slavish literalness and formal con- 
sistency our author's use of O'T figures is. Finally, 
Zech.’s figure reappears in 1‘, where the two wit- 
nesses are iecliied to be ‘the two olive-trees and 
the two candlesticks [What two?] standing before 
the Lord of the earth,’ a free identification for a 
purpose, similar in kind to that of Zech. himself, 
this time certainly made not by our author, but by 
gone source. 

Our writer cares much for OT prophetic language, 
and cannot easily add much to it, but he applies it 
freely to new uses. Note esp. that we have in Rev. 
no such anxious effort to interpret an OT predic- 
tion, assuming the necessity of its literal fulfil- 
ment, as Dn 9 contains. The relation of 11* to 
Zec 4, and of 208 to Ezk 38 f., is wholly different. 

Other illustrations could readily be given,—such 
as the relation of ch. 4 to Is 6 and Ezk 1,—hbut 
enough has been presented to justify the following 
presuppositions with reference to passages in our 

ook which contain imagery not derived from the 
OT—(1) that such imagery, if it is at all elaborate, 
is not the author’s free invention, but is borrowed 
from some literary or oral prophetic traditions ; 
(2) that the writer does not feel bound to leave it 
as it is, but is free to combine and interpret It to 
suit his own purpose, so that the interpreter must 
distinguish sharply between the present use of the 
symbols and their original use. If this distinction 
is necessary in 21-225 and 1%, it will be no less 
necessary in 11-8 12, 13, ete. 

(b) Jewish apocalyptical traditions. —The line 
that separates uncanonical from OT material in 
Rev. is not a sharp one. It would indeed be 
natural that Jewish apocalyptical traditions should 
consist largely of expositions and elaborations of 
OT material. The picture of the throne of God 
(ch. 4) is unquestionably based upon that of Ezk 
1. 10 and In 6 (cf. also the probably older passages, 
Ex 24! 1 K 22!*), The four living creatures, cheru- 
bim, are taken directly from Ezekiel, and, in spite 
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of differences, need no other explanation. It is 
of course not to be assuined that they have no 
history before and after Ezekiel (cf. the four es 
ences in Enoch 40 and Apvoc. Bar 61)! 218, and the 
four angels in Enoch 87%? 838! 90*!), Tor the seven 
lamps which are the seven spirits of God we have 
already found points of connexion in the OT, but 
we need to adduce such passages as To 12, Enoch 
90", in order to realize how fixed an clement in 
apocalyptical imaginations these seven spirits (or 
angels, archangels) were. ‘The use of the article 
in Rev 14 4°" 87 is itself proof of the familiarity of 
the conception, That foreign speculations, Persian 
or an gGAian, jie behind it is probable (see 
Cheyne, OP 28Lif., 323 fh, 334ih ; Gunkel, Schop- 
Jung, 294-302, and Archie f. Leliguonswissenseh, 
1898, 294-800; Stave, Parsismius, 216-219). It is 
therefore a natural inference that the twenty-four 
elders, clothed in white, sitting on thrones and 
crowned, come from tradition, and are not an 
invention of the author. They represent probably 
not the Christian Chureh, twelve tribes and twelve 
postles (though 214 may indicate the writer’s desire 
to add the Christian to the Jewish twelve), but 
the glory and power, especially the reigning or 
judicial power of God, His heavenly court. ‘They 
ire associnted, as are the seven spirits and the four 
cherubim, with God and His throne, not with the 
creation (sce Gunkel, Sehopfung, 302-308). Is 24 
wives probable evidence of the antiquity of the 
conception (cf, Is 63", UXX). With the general 
description of God’s throne should be compared, 
c.g., noch 14. 71, Seerets of noch 29. 22. 

We have already fonnd reasons for regarding 
Thh!3 ag a Jewish oracle (or two fragments of a 
Jewish apocalypse), used by our author in a sense 
wholly ditferent from its original literal meaning. 
[tL is aAmost convineing illustration of our author's 
vnton of dependence on traditional forms of ex- 
pression, at independence of the traditional use 
and meaning of such forms, 

The ypreat sign in heaven which ch. 12 presents 
can be accounted fur only in a very slight degree 
on the basis of the O'. Yet nowhere is the 
writer’s dependence upon traditional material more 
certain, Peer that he did not invent these 
figures, it is not dificult to understand what he 
meant to say by the use of them. ‘The chapter 
contains a picture, in some sense an explanation, 
of Satan’s present power in the world, ant his fierce 
hostility to the Christian Church ; and at the same 
time the assurance that his power is soon to end. 
Christ escaped his hands, and is with God. Satan 
has already been cast down from his old place in 
heaven, and no longer brings accusations against 
the saints before God; and, thongh he is now all 
the more determined in his assaults upon Christ’s 
brethren on earth, his reign ts doomed to a speedy 
end. This apphieation of the ficure, however, by no 
means explains ita origin. Many of its details 
can be fitted to this use only by violence, if at all, 
and could not have been devised for the purpose. 
What then was the source, and of what sort was 
the writer’s use of this material? 

Gunkel’s book must be rerarded as little short 
of epoch-makiny in its significance for the inter- 
Bee tayon of this chapter, even thouch serious 
doubt be felt regarding certain of his conclusions, 
Ife offers convincing proof of the lone and wide- 
spread influence in Hebeaw literature of the Baby- 
lonian myth of creation—the victory of Marduk, 
the god of light (the sun), over the chaos-beast 
Tidmat, the dragon of the deep. He traces the 
transition from a cosmological to an eschatological 
use of the conception, on the principle, which ex- 
plains many features of the Jewish hope, that God 
will make the last things as the first (Barn. 6") ; 
and the interpretation of the dragon as a, historical 
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instead of a natural power. In this way the myth 
becomes a poetic expression of the expectation 
that the hostility of the world-ruling nation 
avainst [srucl will come to a supreme mantfesta- 
tion; that then J” will intervene directly, or 
through the angel Michael, and again, as at the 
beginning, the dragon will be bound or slain (ef. 
Is 51% 9 271), “The beast that comes up out of 
the abyss’ (Rev 117) is this well-known figure in 
Jewish eschatology. It could be regarded as a4 
symbol, or representative of the hated nation, as 
in Dn 7 it becomes four beasts, to describe the 
four successive masters and enemies of the Jewish 
nation, and as in Rev 13 it is the Roman empire ; 
or it could be more distinctly and personally con- 
ceived, as in Rev 12, a8 the Satan who gives the 
hostile kingdom its evil power. It could also be 
conceived of as a aan in whom evil reaches its 
height (Antichrist, perhaps Nev 11’). 


Gunkel is not contented, however, with this general and 
probable identitication of the dragon of ch, 12, He proceeds to 
defend two much more dubious positions.  J¢irst, that our 
chapter rests ultimately Gpon, and follows closely, a part of the 
Babylonian myth of which we have no other remiuning record-— 
the account of the birth of Marduk, his escape from the dragon 
who knows him to bo his destined destroyer, and the dragon's 
fierce persecution of his goddesy-mother during the period of 
the boy's yrowth to maturity, ‘the Chree and a half tunes,’ 
from the winter solstice to the spring equinox (?}. Neeond, that 
in contrast to the free Pocus use of such material in the earher 
rophetic and poetic books of the OT, we find in the apoca- 
ee an increasing tendency to look upon these ancient and 
mysterjous ftizarecs wilh awe, and to believe that they really 
contained, and could reveal to one who had wisdom, the ev- 
planation of present evil and the secrets of its coming end, 
This reverence for apocalyptieal traditions explains, Gunkel 
contended, what nothing else but Hteral vision could explain, 
the confident belief of these writers in their own predictions. 
Ile finds, therefore, in such sources ag these not only an illus. 
tration of the literary method of the scer, but an explanation of 
his self-cousciousness, a psychological account of apocalyptical 
writings. Both of these positions of Guokel are insecure, and 
from the second one he has hiunself in part withdrawn, The 
freedom with which we have found onr author combining and 
modifying O'C materiala renders it hazardous to atlempt to 
reconstruct his sources when they are unknown, and also pre- 
vents the assumption that he looked upon such materials with 
awe and derived from them his revelation. 


It is not probable that the material in Rev 12 
stands in its original form and order, Gunkel 
himself reeognized that v.° and vv.7?6 offer two 
variants. Wellhausen (Shizcen wnd Vorarbeiten 
G Heft, p. 21518) regards '*® and 74 as donb- 
Jets, and would distinguish two actions in the 
original story which are here confused. 1. tn 
heaven, the dragon wars with the angels, or with 
the sun, moon, and zodiae (vv. 71), is conquered 
and cast down to earth with his angel host (vv. % 
44). 2. On earth, he makes war with the womau 
who bears the son (#9 is already an earthly scene), 
the son is snatched up to heaven (°), the woman 
flees into the wilderness, the drayon pursues her 
there, but must leave her (®8=2!6)) and turns 
against those of her seed who did not escape with 
her. There must then have followed an account 
of the overthrow of the dragon by the reseued 
Messiah after His growth to maturity. Something 
like this, Wellhausen thinks, was a Jewish apoca- 
yee of the siege of Jerusalem. Tt described how 
the remnant (the woman) had escaped out of the 
city and been resened through great dangers; how 
the Romans (dravon) had turned against those who 
remained in Jerusalem, who are to be destroyed 
(Kev 11-2 is, however, a fragment of the same 
time which anticipates the resene of those, the 
Zealots, who occupied the temple itself during the 
sicve). The fall of the Roman power itself must 
follow at the hand of the Meseinh, who has been 
horn, according to prophecy, in Palestine, but was 
translated at once to heaven, so that Ue will come 
as a heavenly being, according to the more trans- 
cendentul Messianic hope of late Judaism. So 
Wellh, offers a literary-critical and contemporary- 
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historical explanation of ch. 12 in opposition to 
Gunkel’s tradition-historical explanation. 

We may regard Wellhausen’s analysis as plaus- 
ible, for the war in heaven and the casting of the 
dragon down to earth must originally have pre- 
ceded his persecution of the woman (vv. and ¥ 
suggest this order). But Gunkel is surely right 
in denying that the figure is the pure invention of 
the Jewish writer, whom he as well as Wellh. 
accepts. Its history goes further back, and its 
original connexion with a sun-myth is highly 
probable. It is a striking fact that Greek myth- 
ology in its story of the birth of Apollo, and the 
attempt of the dragon Pytho to kill his mother 
(Dieterich, Abraxas, p. 117 ff.), and also the 
Egyptian story of the birth of Horus (Bousset, 

. 410 f.), contain striking points of likeness to Rev 
12, so that Gunkel’s resort to a postulated Baby- 
lonian story may not be necessary. In all of 
these sun-myths, however, the flight of the woman 
is before the birth of the child, and for its rescue 
from the dragon. 

The questions left open by these recent discus- 
sions of the chapter are many, and the hypothesis 
of a Jewish Messianic use of a heathen sun-myth, 
and then a Christian adaptation of the Jewish 
form, leaves room for much diversity of opinion 
in detail; yet it is a wholly credible hypothesis, 
and the actual history of the tradition here em- 
bodied is probably more rather than less complex 
than the theory. 


Weathen may well be the description of the woman (v.}) and 
of the dragon (vv.3. 4), his effort to engulf the woman, her 
wings, and the wilderness to which she flies (1418). Jewish 
(certainly not Christian) may be the idea of the birth and 
immediate translation of the Messiah to God (v.5),* so also the 
oftice of Michael (7), and perhaps a chanye of order by which 
the woman’s flight is made to follow the birth of the child. 
The Hebrew language, according to Wellh. and Gunkel, lies 
nehind the Greek of the chapter. Christian is v.11, and, more- 
over, 80 plainly out of keeping with the rest, aa almost to prove 
that the Christian writer is using material already shaped (cf. 
Vischer). The verse contains the message of our writer, and is 
one of his characteristic anticipatory sayings. Christian may 
also be the change of order by which Christ’s birth and ascen- 
sion are made to precede the casting of the dragon out of 
heaven (cf. Jn 1281 1480 161. 33, 1 Jn 38, Col ate This gives 
Shrist an earlicr and higher part in the drama than the Jews 
ascribed to their Messiah, 

In answer to the question as to the writer’s use 
of this uncanonical material, we are bound to con- 
elude that it was as free and poetical as his use of 
OT conceptions. V." gives us the clue. The 
victory of Christian faith over the world through 
martyrdom is the counterpart on earth, the inter- 
pretation for man, of the victory of Michael over 
the dragon in heaven. The place of Michael here, 
where we should expect only the direct deed of 
Christ, shows both the extent of the writer’s depend- 
ence on tradition and the confidence with which he 
finds a Christian meaning behind unchanged Jewish 
forms, 

Are we not to see, then, in ch. 12 any reference 
to historical factors and events? ellhausen’s 
exact determination of the history here symbolized 
is far from convincing, and, moreover, it fails to 
explain many features in the picture. It need 
not, however, be doubted that the dragon was, at 
some point in the genesis of the chapter, regarded 
as a symbol of the Roman empire. His seven 
crowned heads and ten horns mean world-rulership, 
and his persecution of the woman’s seed is the 
same persecution with which our whole book 
deals. So far, indeed, even Gunkel allows the 
presence of contemporary history in ch. 12. 

The case is a more complex one in chs. 13 and 17, 
but the difference is one of proportion and degree. 
Traditional elements are here in abundance, and 
beyond dispute, yet the reference to Rome is more 

* Bousset omita the Jewish link {n the chain because this 
feature has no parallel in the Jewish Messianic hope. 
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specific and detailed. Gunkel admits the latter 
element here (as in Dn 7. 8, Enoch 85-90, 4 Ezr 
11. 12, Apoc. Bar 53 ff.), but restricts it within 
narrow limits, and will by no means allow that 
these figures were freely invented allegories, every 
feature of which can be explained as a reference 
to contemporary history. He diflers from the 
ruling critical opinion most radically in his refusal 
to recognize any allusion to Nero. Two questions 
must be HePe uite distinct in the study of these 
chapters: (1) is question how much is due to 
apocalyptical tradition, and how much is re-shaped 
or invented for the sake of the application of the 
traditional figures to Rome; and (2) the question 
whether this application is made by the writer of 
our book, or was already present in the—possibly 
Jewish—sources from which he drew. 

The seven heads and ten horns appear in each 
case (123 13! 173), The Roman ett -empire was 
meant by all. Yet the differences are so great 
that one must conclude that more or less independ- 
ent traditions lie behind the three chapters, even 
if they are ultimately traced to one root. The 
seven heads and ten horns sum up the outfit of 
the four beasts in Dn 7, though they do not need 
that explanation. Wecan well suppose the numbers 
to have been symbolic at first, tee the effort to 
apply them to individual kings, and so to estimate 
the nearness of the end, was inevitable. There is 
cvureuee in the chapters of different efforts of that 
kind. 

In 12? it is the seven heads that are kings, in 13! 
it is the ten horns, but in 133 the smitten head must 
mean a king. The latter is commonly interpreted 
(by Victorinus, and by modern scholars from Eich- 
horn, Liicke, Bleek, down to Holtzmann and Bousset) 
of Nero’s death, which ended the Julian dynasty, 
and seemed likely for a time to bring the empire 
to an end in anarchy. Gunkel thinks the Hebrew 
original read ‘the first head,’ hence Julius Ceasar, 
whose death threatened the empire, but issued in 
its greater howe (cf, Dn 88 on Alexander’s death). 
In 177% the seven heads are the seven kings of 
Rome, and the writer feels bound by that number 
even when he needs to add an eighth. The ten 
horns, on the other hand, are apparently allied kings. 


The evidence of later adaptations or Interpretations of given 
figures is often clear, The seven mountains of 178 Ig so clearly 
such an addition for the sake of the identification of the woman 
with the city Rome, that one is the more inclined to find in vv.15 
and 18 algo allegorical interpretations, and to question whether 
the woman was originally invented og a figure of Rome. She is 
now, of course, the city Rome (vv.5. 6), and may have been 
created In that sense; but even if so, not, we may be almost 
certain, by our author. 


The second beast in 13" is evidently now the 
prophet or priest (priesthood) of Roman emperor- 
worship (cf. 16 197 20), But here also older 
traditions are to be supposed. Bousset regards 
this as a Jewish figure of Antichrist (onum. 
Excursus on ch. 13, Antichrist, p. 121), and a 
Jewish apocalyptical writer may very well have 
interpreted as Antichrist the religion of emperor- 
worship, and put this by the side of the beast who 
stood te the empire itself as its helper in evil. 
None of the many attempts to find a definite person 
in the second beast (Vespasian, Simon Magus, Paul}, 
etc.) have made any approach to suecess. The 
personal interpretation of the first beast, however, 
as signifying Nero, has become almost a fixed 
assumption of critics. Gunkel’s attack upon this 
stronghold of the contemporary-historical_ method 
has not changed the prevailing opinion (see Bousset, 
Holtzmann, etc.). It has, however, served to empha- 
size the fact that if the beast from the abyss is here 
by some one made a symbul of Nero, yet the beast 
was not first invenfed for this use, and it is not 
certain by whom, whether by our author or by a 
source, the identification was made. The opinion, 
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indeed, does not go beyond probability. In view of 
the embodiment of the supernatural power of evil in 
Antiochus Epiphanes in Daniel, it is not possible 
to settle the question by a general appeal to ‘con- 
gruity, analogy, proportion,’ and a sarcastic thrust 
at the famous critics who have ‘ placed T. Claudius 
Nero along with Christ, Satan, Death, Hades, the 
Chureh, and other powers and principles which 
constitute the Dramatis Persone ot the epocnly pie. 
(Benson, p. 159). But it must be said that the 
evidence is of a wholly ditferent sort from that 
which Daniel furnishes, with its detailed history 
of Antiochus (chs. 8. 11), and is not such as we 
should expect if the writer had set out to indicate 
his belief that Nero would return from the grave, 
and be the demonic power of evil in the last assault 
of evil against good, On the origin and history of 
the belief in Nero’s return the fullest investigation 
is that of Zahn (Zettsch. f. kirchl. Wissensch. u. k. 
Leben, 1885-86). See also Bousset, Komm. p. 
4765 ff., and Charles, Ascension of Isaicth, pp. li-Ixxv. 

The chief evidence that Rev. refers to this ex- 
pectation is inch. 17. The return of one of the 
seven kings as an eighth, who is nevertheless also 
the beast himself (v.!!), suggests this more or less 
current expectation. In the ten kings of v.17 it is 
possible to find the Parthian kings, with whom it 
was believed that Nero would return against Rome. 
And the idea that the city Rome would be de- 
stroyed by the very beast that represents her 
empire, in league with outside kings (vv.}% 17), is 
difheult to explain at all apart from the Nero 
myth, which would perfectly explain it. If Nero 
be found here it is natural to infer that v.8 describes 
in general terms his death, return, and final de- 
atruction. Yet this fornula (‘ was, and is not; and 
is about to come up out of the abyss, and to go into 
perdition’) so fully sums up the general apocalyp- 
tical theory of the power of evil (the history of the 
chaos-drayon, Gunkel), and seems shaped so clearly 
in contrast to the formula which sums up the 
nature of God (‘who was, and who is, and who is 
to come’), that the reference to Nero may be, if 
present at all, secondary. The verse in which our 
author’a hand is most clearly seen (v.'*) so inter- 
rupts this Nero story with an anticipation of 19!” 
(for how are the ten kings to be overcome by the 
Lamb and [lis followers before they assist the beast 
in the destruction of Rome?) as to suggest that 
Nero was not in his mind, but here, as in 12", only 
the Christian conflict with evil. So also the in- 
terpretation of the slain and healed head in 13? is 
uncertain, and even the number 666 gives no secure 
support to this historical reference. The Greek 
solution of thisriddle, AATEINO®S, ‘(THE) LATIN,’ 
which is as old as Irenwus, though not adopted by 
him, is still held by many; but the Hebrew p79 
1D) NERO C&SAR,— which in a Latin spelling 
1DP 93 would yield 616, an early variant, — has 
far the larger number of advocates. Yet %0'p is 
the proper Spenine of Cesar, which would make 
676. And when in answer to this objection it is 
said that an apocalyptical writer would prefer 666 
to 676, because of its symmetry, and because it 
corresponds to the number of the name Jesus 
(IHZOTX =888), it is natural to ask whether 666 
might not have been chosen at first outright for 
its symbolic meaning, to signify the one who per- 
sistently falls short of holiness or perfection (seven), 
as Jesus foes beyond it in the fulneas of His char- 
acter and power (so Milligan, Baird Lecture, p. 
$28; Briggs, Messtah of the Apostles, p. 324). So 
the number 34, the length of the reign of evil (Dn 
7% 197, Rev 11231 196 14 135) needs no other ex- 
planation than the symbolism of the broken seven: 
the power of evil will be cut off in the midst and 
conte to an untimely end. If, however, the number 
1s to be interpreted by gemaftria, another view claims 
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serious attention. Zahn (Zeit. f. kirchl. Wessensch. 
u. k. Leben, 1885, p. 568 ff.) argued that Trenmus 
opposed the reading 616 because those who held it 
did so for the sake of applying it to Caligula (TAIOZ 
KAIZAP=616)—an interpretation which Iren. re- 
jected. Holtzmann (Stade’s Geschichte, ii. 388 ff.), 
Spitta, and Erbes independently (as Zahn predicted) 
came to the conclusion that this was, in fact, the 
original reading and meaning of the number, and 
that ch. 13 is part of a Jewish oracle of caueolee 
time. In fact no ruler since Antiochus Epiphanes 
so filled the réle of Antichrist in the Jewish mind 
as he who attempted to have his image erected in 
the temple. To him 13*, and to the priesthood of 
his worship vv." 15, would admirably apply. More- 
over, he recovered from what seemed a fatal illness 
at the beginning of his reign. Bousset does not 
wholly reject the hypothesis that a Caligula apeer: 
lypse underlies this chapter (Komm. pp. 433-5). 

ther interpretations of the number 666 must here 
be passed by, though Gunkel’s ‘the chaos of old’ 
may be mentioned. The number does not prove, 
and can hardly be said to give substantial support 
to the identification of the beast with Nero. 


Beyond the unmistakable general reference to 
Rome, it is hard to find history in our author’s 
visions ; and this reference had certainly been given 
already to the figure of the beast, and in all proba- 
bility by Jews. Events during the last half of 
the century must have led Jewish Spee pee 
writers to many more expressions of their hatred 
of Rome and visions of its overthrow than have sur- 
vived. Indeed, Pompey is already called the dragon 
in Ps-Sol 29 (see Assump. Mos., 4 Ezra, Apoc. Bar). 
Our author and the Christian communities for 
which he writes have reason to share the Jewish 
hatred of Rome, and enter into the inheritance of 
various Jewish expressions of it. Our author has, 
as it were, eaten the book of past prophecies against 
peoples and nations before he utters his own. The 
ancient language has, as we have seen, often the 
value of poetry to him; but itis impossible, though 
we might wish it, to refer the polemic against Rome 
only to sources used by our author, or to resolve it 
into a figure of the war against evil in general. 

iv. HISTORICAL SITUATION.—We have alread 
seen that the date of separate oracles in our boo 
cannot be assumed to be the date of the book as a 
whole. 11)" is from some time before 70, but is 
not literally used by our author. The figurative 
application of this oracle to the safe keeping of the 
true people of God would be more natural after the 
event of 70 had disproved its literal sense. Ch. 13 
may have been shaped in Caligula’s reign, or soon 
after Nero’s death. 17!° must have been written 
under the sixth emperor of Rome, t.e. Nero, count- 
ing from Julius Ciesar, or his successor, counting 
from Augustus, but Nero’s successor might be 
regarded as Galba, or as Vespasian. That one 
more emperor is expected only shows that the 
number seven is fixed; and that he is to reigna 
short time could be inferred from the nearness of 
the end, and does not require the knowledge on the 
writer’s part that the reign of Titus was in fact 
short. Butif v.!° comes from Vespasian’s reign (and 
80 i8 consistent with 11!-!8), must not v.!! have 
been added by some later hand? The writer, it 
would seem, already lives under the eighth emperor 
(Domitian), and adds this verse in order to adjust 
what was written under Vespasian (v.!°) to his own 
time by so adding an eighth as not to overpass the 
fixed aumber, seven. Bn the basis of tlis verse 
Harnack (Chronologie, p. 245 f.) confidently dates 
the book under Domitian. Yet it is possible that 


the writer of v.!°, under Vespasian, expected the 
return of Nero, one of the seven, as an eighth, who, 
coming back after death out of the abyss, could be 
regarded as the very demon spirit of Rome, the 
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beast itself. But even if, in this way, with 
Bousset, we date ch. 17 as a whole under Ves- 
pasian, this also may be the date only of a source. 
Though historical allusions do not fix the date, 
yet, taken in connexion with other indications of 
age, the date ascribed to the book by Irenmus 
(Vv. xxx. 3), ‘near the end of the reign of Domitian,’ 
i.e. about A.D. 93-96, is to be preferred to that which 
was for sume time the ruling view of critics, A.D. 
66-69 (Liicke, Bleek, etc.). It is not in sections 
clearly dependent upon apocalyptical tradition, 
but in those more original, and especially in the 
letters, that we should confidently expect to find 
indications of the author’s own time. In spite of 
the ideal and typical significance of the seven 
Churches, actual conditions unquestionably meet 
us here. Persecution past and future forms the 
background of the letters. The writer was (not 2s) 
in the little island of Patmos ‘on account of the 
word of God and on account of the testimony of 
Jesus,’ .€. Probably not in order to receive his 
revelation (cf, 12), but because of his Christian 
wreaching (cf. 6%), that is, in banishment (see 1%). 
3ut the banishment of a conspicuous Christian 
seems to disclose a definite movement against 
Christianity in Asin Minor on the part of Rome 
such as we do not know of before Domitian. 
There are persceutions already past (Ephesus, 2°; 
Pergamum, 2, had its martyr; Philadelphia, 
38 1%: in Smyrna and Philadel phia at the hands or 
at the instigation of Jews, 2° 3°); yet this past per- 
secution could be that under Nero. A renewed and 
greater trial, of world-wide scope (3!), is soon to 
come. At present the Roman world tempts rather 
than compels Christians to adopt a heathen manner 
of life and heathen worship. (Is this present 
uiescence in the writer’s mind when he says that 
the beast ‘was, and is not; and is about to come 
up out of the abyss, and go into perdition’ (17%) 2) 
Imprisonment and death are anticipated for the 
faithful, and for this the letters, indeed the whole 
book, will prepare them. Its theme is the glory 
and reward of martyrdom. The heretical teach- 
ings which are condemned in Pergamum (the teach- 
ing of Balaam) and in Thyatira (that of Jezebel) 
result in heathen ways of living rather than in 
doctrinal errors, though they seem to have based 
their worldliness on some sort of gnosis (2"4). 
It is uncertain whether ‘ Nicolaitan’ was the proper 
name of this sect (possibly derived from the NICOLAS 
of Ac 6°) or only the Gr. name for Balaamites (so 
Schiirer, who appeals to the viky of Jos. Ant, Iv. 
vi. 6). Schirer argues with much force that 
JEZEBEL was the priestess of the Chaldean Sibyl, 
Sambethe, who had a sanctuary at Thyatira 
(Theol. Abhandl. C. von Wetrzsticker geurdmet, 1892, 
pp. 37-58). To this hypothesis it has been objected 
(Bousset, Zahn) that the impression is given that 
she is directly under the discipline of Christ 
(vv.2!-3), that the church is at fault for allowing 
her (v.”), and that the sphere of her activity is the 
Christian community (vv. *), so that a false Chris- 
tian prophetess rather than a heathen is indicated. 
The wife of the bishop (Zahn) she surely need not 
be. Satan’s throne in PERGAMUM (2'3) may refer 
to the worship of Asklepios there, whose symbol 
was the serpent, or to the fact that here emperor- 
worship was first introduced, with temple and 
priesthood. The latter would better explain the 
martyrdom of ANTIPAS (unless he were killed by 
@ mob), and would better fit the figure of the 
second beast (134) Cmsar-worship was Rome’s 
worst deed, and resistance to it was that overcoming 
even to death which our book urges by entreaty, 
threat, and promise (15? 165% 19 178 192% 20-8), 
Although the effort to force emperor-worship 
upon Jews goes back to Caligula (A.D. 39-40), the 
total impression is that of a late, not an early time. 


To the actual destruction of Jerusalem there is no 
reference, The condition of the churches (forgetful- 
ness, indifference, worldliness) points to a relatively 
late time. It seems necessary to suppose that St. 
Paul’s position as founder and unquestioned leader 
of the church in Ephesus is a thing entirely past. 
That church has had a new founding (Weizsiicker). 
If 178 expresses the belief in the return of Nero 
from hell, this is a late form of the belief in his 
return, after the possibility of his being alive had 
passed. 

v. ‘TEACHINGS OF THE BOoK.—1. Predictions.— 
The question what the author of Rev. intended to 
say about the future (and it was to reveal future 
things that he wrote, 1' 4) ete.) is complicated 
by the difficulty of distinguishing between the 
meaning of his sources and his meaning in the use 
of them, and the related difficulty of distinguishing 
between figure and reality in his use of language. 
That all is literal our discussion thus far makes it 
impossible to admit. Are we prepared, with the 
spiritual interpreters of all ayes, to say that all is 
figure (as now Milligan, Benson, etc.)? Or shall 
we say, ‘Rev. is not a poem, an allegory, but the 
figurative alternates with that which is to be 
taken very earnestly and literally; the latter 
much predominates’ (Jiilicher, inl. 172)? Our 
review of the writer's use of OT and other materials 
must rather incline us to put the predominance on 
the other side, 

(a) General.—The undoubtedly real elements in 
our writer’s prediction are the speedy coming of 
God (18 147 215) in judgment, with or in the coming 
of Christ as judge and ruler of the world (17 227%), 
This coming Christ will divide true from false 
Christians, and reward each according to his deeds 
(23 22"%), Through Him also God will judge and 
destroy the tempting and apr ieren © power of evil 
dominant in the world, the Roman empire (19"*), 
and Satan himself, whose authority Rome pos- 
sesses, whose spirit Rome embodies (ch. 20). All 
who belong to her shall perish with her. Those 
who hold fast the faith during the present tribula- 
tions and the greater ones soon to come, and who 
endure in patience and faith even to death itself, 
shall be rewarded with special glory and power, and 
especially close association with Christ and His 
royalty (6" 14'> 20°), But the destination to be 
with Christ and God in blessed and eternal near- 
ness and fellowship is at last for all the faithful 
alike (2?- 11. 17. 36-28 35. 12. 21 (ef. 20) 5le 7otr. 1438 21 —2035- 16). 

(6) Details. — Turning to details, we have to 
attempt to draw the line between figure and 
reality, especially in reference to the fall of the 
power of evil, and the events that lead up to it, 
the saving of the faithful and the heavenly or 
angelic background of the action. 

(1) The fall of Rome.—In the first half of the book six seals 
and six trumpets bring forth the preliminary powers and acts 
of the Divine judgment over evil. But neither in their special 
character nor in their sequence do they make the impression 
of describing literal events. 

The first four seals introduce horsemen who are derived, one 
can hardly doubt, from Zec 18-11 61-8, and so ultimately from the 
four winds, well fitted to serve as destructive messengers of 
God. They are summoned forth by the four living creatures,* 
who were originally the four winds driving the storm-cloud, God’s 
chariot (Ezk 14etc.). In 7) the four winds are destructive forces, 
and since in 914.15 four angels are loosed which then appear as 
hosts of cavalry (cf. 20%), we may infer that the four winds sym- 
bolized the nations that are to execute the Divine Judgment 
in some final war (ct. the une of the winds as symbols of Israel's 
dispersion, Ezk 618 12141721, Zec 26 714), 

f the four seals, however, two introduce warriors (Romana 
and Parthians’), and two famine and pestilence. A_ fourfold 
enumeration of the plagues which God will send anon His people 

® 


in the last days is found in the Propheta (Jer 162 8, Ezk 1421, cf. 
§12. 17), and quoted in Rev 64>. ¢ 


* It ia less natural to suppose that John is addressed, for he is 
already there, and needs only to look. 

+ It is tempting to suppose that this originally ended the 
description of the four horsemen, and explained that to each of 
them was glyen a fourth of the earth to destroy (cf. Ezk 612), 
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The fifth seal discloses the prayers of the martyrs for vengeance, 
which are a real agent of judgment in the Hebrew view (see 
velow). The sixth is an earthquake. 

Earthquake and volcanic phenomena furnish the Hom ery of 
the firat four trumpets, and, in part, of the fifth and sixth. 

J. T. Bent (‘What St. John saw on Patmos,’ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, 1888, pp. 813-821) argues that 612 17 97-12 162-7. 17-41 deacribe 
actual phenomena seen at the eruptions of the island volcano, 
Santorin, within sight of Patios; and that 9! 17.18 are poetic 
amplifications of the same theme. Much in Rent’s article is 
fanciful, yet the imagery, esp. of Rev 8, fits Santorin well (see 
Fouqué, Santorin et ses éruptione, 1879, sale pp. 22-31, 38 ff.). 
Nothing could be more like the pit of the abyss than the 
crater of this volcano, and nothing better fitted to suggest 
demonic agency than the smoke darkening sun and air, the 
sulphurous vapours which killed the fish in the sea, and blinded 
and even killed men, the masses of molten rock cast up and 
falling into the sea like a great mountain or the star Wormwood, 
the reddening of the sea, the rise and disappearance of islands 
(see also B. K. Emerson, Bulletin of the Geol, Society af America, 
March 1900). But Santorin is 80 miles from Patmos. Only the 
highest points of the island Thera, and the smoke of the erup- 
tions, could have heen seen. Bent refers for details to reports of 
refugees. Eruptions took place in 8.0, 197 and a.p, 46 (Fouqud, 
pp. 8-9). 

aiecoanit mnst be taken of OT parallels, Iithn finds the follow- 
ing parallels with the Egyptian plagues :—{1) Ex 717-21, cf. Rev 
95-11 168 6° (2) 1ox 727-82, cf. Rev 1613; (6) Ex 98-11, cf. Rev 162; 
(7) Ex Q18-20, of, Rev 87 1119 162]; (8) Ex 104-15, cf. Rev 93911; 
(9) Kx 102725) cf, Rev 8!2 91-2 1619, Prophetic passages like 
Is 2, Aim 889, J] 2210.30.31 315.16, Tg 1310-13 344.38.10 ete., are 
to be adduced; and poetic descriptions of the coming of God, in 
which the Imagery of storm (Ex 1016P) ig counected with that 
of earthquake and volcano, Jy 64.5, Pa 187-15 ete. 

Was earthquake more than a syinbol in our writers eschat- 
olovy? Was it the literal power that was to overthrow Rome, 
and even destroy tha present world (cf. 614 with 211)? The flfth 
trumpet begins with voleanic imagery (O12) and passea on to 
locusts, which at the end scein to symbolize warriors (99-1!), The 
sixth trumpet beging with armies of horsemen, but the powers 
hy which ‘lie horses kill inen are the volcanic powers of fire and 
smoke and brimstone (4-2!),) The bowls lead more directly to 
the fall of Rome. Following the same order ag to pluce as the 
truinpets(1. earth; 2. sea; 3. rivers; 4. sun; 5. under-world(?); 
6. Euphrates), with fewer volcanic features in the first Ove, and 
& somewhat closer relation to the Egyptian plagues, they lend 
up in the alxth to an Invasion of distant kings, and in the 
seventh to an earthquake ayain, in which Rome's fall seems to 
be involved (16), Ch. 17 seems clearly to ascribe Rome's fall 
toan assault of Kings. But when, in 19 the beasts are over- 
thrown in un attack, with the kings of the earth as allies, upon 
Christ and His army, we are ready to ask whether both earth- 
quauke and Invasion were not figure, while this is actuality. 

Again, the final attempt of Satan is made by ieans of armies 
of distant nations, whom he brings against Zion, but they are 
destroyed, not by aria, but by fire froin heaven (207-19), 

It is to be remembered that both earthquake and the fn- 
vasion of barbarian hordes were very real dangers, and the 
most terrible that always threatened the Mediterranean civi- 
lizationa, A seer could well look for a literal overthrow of 
Rome from vither source, especially as prophetic eschatology 
had already anade free uso of both, and that with the same 
blending of the two that is found here (see, ¢.g., Zeph 115-18, 
JL 20, Hag vel ed Tey 121s) Bat. 19) and cand easily 
enlarge either into a world-embracing catastrophe. Yet cither 
or both would also serve adinirably as fizure for events and 
forces supernatural (demonic and angelic) in character, And 
the more freely our author passes from one to the other, and 
even blends the two, the inore probable is it that he means 
neither, 

(2) The saving of the faithful.—Here also detalla are ditficult 
to adjust fu a literal scheme, and the acceptance of o largely 
poetical form of representation is almost inevitable. Twice the 
‘souls’ of the martyred dead are spoken of (G6? 204), and here 
only in the NT do we read of the ‘souls’ of the dead. Once 
they are seen in heaven (?, see Spitta, pp. 80, 296 ff.) beneath 
the altar, where (he blood of a sacrifice Would be (Ex 2912, Ly 47 
etc.), in which the soul waa seated according to Heb. notions 
(Lv 1711), They are praying for vengeance, and are given a 
white robe, and bidden to rest a little longer, since their 
number is not vet full. Does the writer think of the sauls of 
martyrs ag literally in this location, or does he thus vividly 
picture the reality and efficacy of their prayers for vengeance, 
pictured otherwise in 64 and 835? (ef. 4 Ear 455), Ch the ery of 
the nncovered blood of the slain to God for vengeance (Gn 410. 
zk 2476, Joh 161%); also the effective prayers of the oppressed 
(Ex 2236, Dt OF 2419 Sir golsit, Ja ae sometines angels are 
the bearers of such Braves (Zec 113, To 121215), See enp. 
Enoch 9. 162 225 406 471.2 973.6 998 1043.) When they are seen 
ayain it is said that they dived and reigned with Christ for 
the 1000 years, Ag souls, then, they wero not truly lving, 
but this life is due to a resurrection (2046), On the other hand, 
in 7817 the martvrs—or perhaps rather all who have kept the 
faith amid tribulation (v.14)—appear in their white roles in 
heaven, joining with angels in the worship of God, in a glory 
and blessedness which can be nothing leas than final And yet 
the description of the consummation in 21-225.14.18 hag not 
this setting (the heavenly throne of God, the elders, and liviny 
beinya and angels), but is simply earthly (after the OT) in ita 
features. In the former passage the saints are with God, in this 


God descends to be with men (215: 22F). We note also that 
there are still ‘the kings of the earth’ who can bring their 
treasures to the new Jerusalem (212+2); and though there shall 
not enter into it anything unclean (2127 = 18 52! etc.), yet outside 
of the city gates are the wicked (22)4), whose part, however, 
according to 21%, is in the lake of fire, the second death. ; 

The earthly features of the new Jerusalem in the new earth 
are especially strange in a chiliastic eschatology. We should 
expect the 1000-years’ reign of Christ and the martyrs to fulfil the 
earthly Messianic hopes of prophecy, and the final consumma- 
tion should be heavenly. Zahn actually holds, accordingly, 
that 219-225 (16) is a description not of the final blessedness, 
hut of the condition of the world during the 1000-years’ reign. 
There is, in fact, no escape from this violent conclusion, 
no way of harmonizing this picture with that of 7917, and with 
the condition of things implied in 1919 21 2011-15 211, except by 
taking it throughout ag Potty It is in form an almost purely 
Jewish description of what is to our author a Christian and 
heavenly consummation. It has always been used as poetry by 
Christians, and, so used, has proved inspiring. 

The hope of this writer has often been declared to be narrowly 
Jewish-Christian, and Vischer and others havo felt that the 
only way in which justice can be done to the evident univer- 
sality and spirituality of some parts of the book is by separat- 
ing it into independent parts. Undoubtedly, the Jewish lan- 
sunge is due to Jewish writers, H.g. 71-8 suggests that Jewish 
shristians form the nucleus of the new community, aud retain a 
sort of separateness and prinsacy, while the multitudes from other 
nations are added to them, So in 11113 Judaism appears to be 
only chastened for its sing; but the great majority repent and 
are saved. And, finally, the new Jerusalem roimaing Jewish 
(2112), Its gates are for the tribes of Israel who onter into the 
city, While believing nations walk by its light, bring gifts to 
it, but do not dwell within its walls; are healed by the leaves 
of its trees of lite, but do not eat their fruit (2124-222), * 

Bot in ae of the writer's high valuation of the name ‘Jew’ 
(29 39), and in spite of a certain parallel for such a doctrine of 
the eschatological primacy of Jews in the expectations of St. 
Poul (Ro 11), it appears quite certuin to the present writer that 
Kev. knows no such distinetion ; that in 7/8 and 111-13 j¢ ig no 
longer Judaism, but Christianity, the true ‘Jews’ and heirs to 
Isracl’s promises, to whoin the writer applies undoubtedly 
Jewish oracles, and that the Jewish language in chs, 21, 22, 
wholly borrowed, as it is, from the Ol, ia used ag poetry to 
picture the heavenly blessedness of Christians, 

(3) The fall of Satan,—In chs. 12-20 the distinction be- 
tween fact and fMyure in our writer's predictions jy involved 
especially in the question how ho conceived of the angelic and 
demonic beings whose deeds and fortunes forin the background 
of the action. Here we read of the birth and ascension of 
Christ ; Satan and his angels cast ont of heaven by Michael 
and his hosts; the persecution of Christiuns by Satan through 
the beasts who represent Rome's empire and cultug; the fall of 
Rome introduced by last plagues (15. 16), desembed in symbol 
(17), and in prophetic languave (18); the overthrow of the two 
beasts and their followers by Christ ; the binding of Satan; the 
1000-years’ reign of Christ and risen martyrs; the loosing of 
Satan, who with a great ariny (Gog and Mayoy) assails the holy 
city and is destroyed ; the gencral resurrection and judgment, 
when Death and Madea, with condemned men, are cast into the 
lake of fire, where the beasts and Satin are. 

In this outlook one thing which mmst be taken literally tg the 
fall of Rome. Even if Jews in large part shaped the various 
oracley against the godless city, our writer could not have pit. 
chs. 17, 18S into his book if he had not meant to say what 13 
there so unmistakably said, nor cn 13. 1481619 have any other 
meaning. But the judgement upon Rome, which forms the 
concrete historical contents of chs. 12-280, ig set in a frame, or 
double frame, of deeds in the angelic world, Chs. 12 and 2y 
form the outside setting, or, shall we say, the nnaderlying 
stratum, the real enuse and end of evil. The fall of Satan from 
heaven, his bust assaults upon men (Christians), hig imprison- 
menutin the abyss, his release and last onslaught and final over- 
throw, are the events that ultimately explain the evil of the 
yresent, and bring evil to its absolute end. Chs, 13 and 1911-2! 
orm the inner framework about the historical reality or the 
upper stratum, Just below the surface of observed facts, The 
two beasts are not identical with the Roman empire and 
emperor-worship, but are the representatives of these in the 
spirit-world ; they are not an abstract symbol of Rome, but a 
concrete (personal) embodiment of Rome, They are deinonie 
beings, pictures of the evil spirit-power of Rome, This is 
pohly the correct view of the beasts in Dn 7 also, since 
?rofessor N. Schmidt (JBL, 1900, part i.) has made probable the 
identification of the ‘one like a man’ with the angel prince of 
Israel, the Michael, who is deseribed ag gaining Isracl's victory 
over the angel representatives of the nations (chs. 10-12). That 
the beasts are angelic beings is suggested by the demons that 
come out of their mouths (1013. V4), and by the difference between 
their 2 LL and that of the armies (hat tleht for them 
(190. 21), But though distinct from Rome the beasts are not 
apart from it. We mistake the Jewish idea of the angelic 
counterpart if we give it Independent signifleance. The beast's 
power is Rome's power, and Rome's fall is the fall of the beast. 
Yet the two are not onc, and it is possible that the writer 
nsed the figure of ch. 17 to express bis behef that Rome was to 
fall at the hand of its own evil genius, by the fruits of its own 
sin. It was the woman sitting on the beast, against whom the 
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beast itsclf would at last turn in hatred. The demonic nature 
of the beast is here quite clear. The actual Satanic power in 
the writers experience was Rome, and his hope was for its 
fall; but though it was the sot ay and embodiment of Satan's 
hatred and power against God’s people, yet its fall will bring 
only the binding, not the destruction, of Satan. He has other 
resources, and will be given an opportunity to make one more 
effort before the end comes. he arrangement of material 
compels us to regard the threefold Judgment upon Satan, one 
past (onneutes with Christ's birth and ascension), two future, 
a preliminary binding connected with the fall of Rome, and a 
final destruction, as expressing realities in the author’s mind 
no less than the fall of Rome itself, to which he gives a definite 
lace in this larger drama of the Christian conquest of evil. 
But reality need not mean materiality. Caution is needed in 
interpreting the angelology of our book. We have already 
observed how little actuality, apart from Christ, has the angel 
who speaks for him (e.g. 226f.). In the letters we have messages 
from Christ to the Churches, but in form they come from the 
angel who represents Christ, brouge John, to the angels who 
represent the Churches. In spite of the difficulty of supposin 
that John and his writing must mediate between two angels, i 
cemains probable that the angel of the Church isa real angel, 
conceived not as ruling over the Church, not as ita heavenly 
guardian, but as its heavenly counterpart, personating its actual 
character, and hence worthy of praise and blame, not different 
from the Church itself ideally or abstractly conceived. John’s 
writing of the message of the Christ-angel is, of course, for the 
sake of the actual Church, which is really addreesed (note the 
use of the second person singular). It can be spoken of as a 
writing to the angel, in accordance with the heavenly sctting 
of the vision, only because the anyel is the heavenly presence 
and personal representation of the actual Church in its actual 
character. Against the contrary arguments of Zahn and others 
it remaing that ‘angel’ is used throughout the book in the 
literal sense, and that no human official could be 60 completel 
identified with the Church. The intervention of John’s boo 
between two angels does not prove that they were not angels, 
but reveals the sense in which our writer ascribes reality to them. 
In order rightly to estimate the significance of the angelic 
and demonic framework or background of our writer’s pre- 
dictions we should study its history, for it is no free invention 
or original insight of his. This eschatology, with its union of 
earthly (political) and unearthly (angelic) beings and events has 
far-reaching roots, and one would need a far more complete re- 
view than can here he attempted of the angelology, demonology, 
and eschatology of the OT and of Judaism in order to view it 
in the right light. In this picture are blended many elements 
from originally independent sources of which the history can 
only imperfectly be traced, Gunkel has done a very great 
service in his study of the history of the Babylonian myth of 
the creation of the world by the slaying or binding of the chaos 
beast, the dragon of the deep, by the god of light. He has 
shown how in the OT cere y (Ig 614f. 271, Dn 7, etc.), and not 
improbably in Babylonia, this cosmological myth became 
eschatological, the last things were to be like the first, the 
dragon was to rise in a new conflict against God and be again 
overcome before the new creation. He has also shown how 
thie myth, though retaining features of its original sense, the 
conception of creation as the binding and confining of the 
ocean (cf. Pr. Man 3, ‘who has bound the sea by the word of 
thy commandment ; who hast shut up the deep and sealed it 
by thy terrible and glorious name,’ with Rev bt 203), became, 
especially in ite eschatological use, a figure of the world- 
kingdom that oppressed the people of God. Its future assault 
would be literally by war, not by tempest (see the union in 
Dn 71), It is evident how perfect an expression of this final 
form of the dragon-myth is contained in the words, ‘the beast 
that thou sawest was, and is not ; and is about to come up out 
of the abyss, and to go into perdition’ (Rev 178). But this leads 
us over to an idea not Babylonian in origin, that the gods of 
the nations are angels (demons) (Dt 419 328 LXX, Sir aU): and 
that these angels of the nations are responsible for their sing 
against Israel. Daniel contains this idea in a developed form. 
The beasts which in ch. 7 suggest the chaos dragon in his late 
eschatological and political form, give place in chs, 10-12 to 
angel princes of the nations whom Israel's prince, Michael, is to 
overthrow. So also in the late apocalypse, Is 24-27, the Baby- 
lonian dragon of the deep (here three monsters probably stand 
for three nations) is to be slain by God in the last judgment 
(271); but before this (or parallel to it) {s the punishing of the 
angelic counterparts of earthly kings, and, very significantly 
their imprisonment for a time in the pit before their final 
unishment (2421.23), That the coming day of J” includes a 
eavenly judgment over these spiritual powers of the world- 
kingdoms, is seen also in Is 844.5, Ps 82. 68(?). Both in Is 242!, 
cf. 19.20, and in 844.5 earthquake phenomena are the manifest 
sign of this judgment upon angel beings. That Persian eschat- 
ology influenced Jewish at this point is quite beyond serious 
uestion. (See esp. Stave, Parsismus, p. 145ff.). There we 
nd the conception of a struggle between good and evil spirit 
wers, becoming especially severe at the end when the Satunic 
eader, Angra Mainyu, assaile the abode of Ahura Mazda, the 
good god. He is overthrown, either by the god himself or by 
the Parsee Messiah, Soshyos, and is held in imprisonment for a 
time before he is destroyed. The resurrection and the creation 
of the new heaven and earth are additional elements in the 
Parsee eschatology parallel to the Jewish. The idea of the fall 
of Satan from heaven through an ambitious attempt to be like 
God is used poetically in application to the fall of Babylon in 
ig 141215, with evident allusion to a myth describing the failure 


of the morning star to mount the eastern sky. See also Secrets 
of Enoch 204 5, and cf. Enoch 684. 5, 

The Bk. of Daniel introduces a further element, the essential 
embodiment of the demonic power of evil in a man (Antiochus 
Iv.). This human, not simply national, incarnation of the 
pomel of Satan may have had an important history in Jewish 

hought before it comes to light in the early Christian ex- 
pectation of Antichrist (2 Th 23-12, 1 Jn 218, A,3, 16, etc.; cf. 
Apoc, Bar 40!-3), Bousset (Der Antichrist, 1895) has made 
probable the Jewish origin of this conception as an outgrowth 
or modification of the Babylonian dragon myth, probably 
originating with Daniel. 

nother line of development connects itself with Gn 61-8, and 
{a found in combination with some of those already traced in 
Enoch 1-86. 83-00. The points of contact with Rev. here are 
close enough to deserve a more careful scrutiny. 

The Book of Enoch (ch. 6 ff.) contains an account—probably 
the blending of two accounta—of the fall of angels from heaven, 
on the basis of Gn 61-8, and of the binding of their leader (Azazel 
or Semjaza) by one of the four archangels in darkness beneath 
rocks or under the hills of the earth, with his associates. At 
the last judgment they are to be taken thence and cast into the 
abyss of fire (104-6. 9-13), If they had not been bound, man would 
have perished from the earth (107). But though the greater 

owers of evil are chained, lesser powers, the evil spirits, half 

uman, proceeding from their sons, the giants, continuc, and to 
them disease and all sorts of evil are ascribed. In the dream 
vision of chs. 83-90 the same conception is found. Here we 
read of the fall of a star from heaven and then of other stars 
es 3), and of the violent deeds of their sons. Then one of the 
our great angels binds in an abyss the first star that fell, and 
his followers likewise (88!. 3), This is before the Flood. Durin 
the whole period of human history these fallen angels lie Bound 
in the earth; but the evils under which Isracl groaned are due 
to the misdeeds of the ‘seventy shepherds.’ These are anyel 
representatives of the kingdoms to which the Jews were {in sub- 
jection from the Exile onwards (8959f-), who transgress their com- 
mission as chasteners of Israel. At the last judgment the stars 
that first fell are brought before God, then the seventy shep- 
herds, and all are cast into the same abyss of fire (9021-2, go 
1004), Intoa like abyss, but not the same one, apostate Israelites 
were cast (9025), Then the old house (Jerusalem) was taken 
away, and the new house was brought and erected by God 
(972 boy, Certain points of likeness between this apocalypse 
and Rev. are evident: the two sorts of angelic powers of evil, 
Satan and his angels accounting for the evil of the world in 
general, and angels of the nations explaining the particular and 
present sufferings of the Jews. But the binding of Satan in the 
abyss is at the beginning of human history, not at the beginning 
of the Messianic reign. The idea that evil angels are confine 
under the earth may well have been an inference from the 
henomena of earthquake and volcano, cf. eg. Enoch 674f., 
he same conception, saaertoan A on Enoch, though with varia- 
tions, is found in later parts of Enoch (301. 2a §41 6 67-69), in Bk. 
of Jub., ch. 5, Secreta of Enoch 187 (cf. chs. 7.18. 29), J ude 6,2P 
24. In Enoch 18!1-2110 the fallen and imprisoned angels are seven 
stars that transgressed the commandment of God by not rising 
at the appointed time; and though ch. 19 declares them to be 
the angels of Gn 61-3, one suspects a different origin, namely, in 
planets or meteors. Tho possibility of Greek influence on the 
eschatology of Enoch is not to be denied (Dieterich, Nekyia, 1893). 

Comparing the eschatology of Rev 12-22 with these earlier 
OT and Jewish conceptions, we are struck most of all by the free 
union of elements of an originally diverse origin. Ch. 12 stands 
nearest to the Babylonian myth, even though one hesitate to 
adopt Gnnkel’s bold reconstruction, The dragon is a water 
beast (v.15), He is cast out of heaven with his host by Michuel, 
in a war which can have been nothing but an effort to disposscss 
God. But his fall here follows the birth and ascension of 
Messiah ; and by this change of order which appears to have 
been due to our John himself, what was a history of the world 
became a history of Christianity, and the fundamental victory 
over evil, upon which hope rests, was not that effected by God 
at creation, but that achieved by Christ through His resurrec- 
tion. In 9-11 the allusions to the demonic powers, with 
Apollyon at their head, who are confined in the abyss, seem to 
rest on a wholly different conception. 

The Satan of chs. 12 and 20 is certainly mcre than a repre- 
sentative of Rome, and these two chapters must be intended to 
put the present evil power and ita coming fall into relation to 
an ultimate principle of evil, which Rome only for a time em- 
bodies. Through the birth and ascension of Christ a victory has 
been achieved over the power of evil in heaven. After Rome's 
fall, there still remains a final victory to be achieved over the 
power of evil in the world. So much we may safely say the 
writer intends in a literal sense. 

(4) The thousand years.—This leads to the question of the 
significance to him of the 1000-years’ reign of Christ and the 
martyrs. It is a part of the last conflict against evil. While 
Satan is bound in the abyss, Christ and His saints reign over 
the world, subduing the remaining powers of evil. It is true 
that in Jewish apocalypses the idea of a Pe DOEREY earthly rei 
of Messiah (or of Israel) arose in the effort to conceive of the 
final consummation in more transcendental, heavenly terms, and 
yet provide for the literal fulfilment of the national, earthly h 
of Israel. In Enoch 91 Messiah does not appear, but an eart y 
Messianic age is followed after a final judgment by a consumma- 
tion of heavenly character. In4 Ezr7 Messiah has to do only with 
the earthly peace, not with the heavenly which follows it after 
400 years, But in Rev. the 1000 years has no such significance. 
Our writer does not need it for the literal fulfilment of the 
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earthly and national features of the prophetic hope, for he uses 
these freely in a figurative sense of the new heaven and earth 
(21. 22). He does not need it in orderto give Messiah His rights, 
for the Lamb {s still on the throne in the final consummation 
(2122. 28 221.3), Ioltzmann, indeed, declares that the idea that 
thia 1000-years’ reign is a period of peace and rest is the only 
proper punichnerie of Biblical theology in our book, since 
m St. Paul the interval between the coming of Christ and the 
consummation is a period of the progressive conquest of evil 
(1 Co 152024), But where in Rev. is the suReesuon that peace 
and rest characterize the 1000 years? It ig here also a reigning 
of Christ, and the reward of martyrs is a share in His power. 
St. Paul expresscs the common expectation of the Christian's 
part in this reign of Ohrist in 1 Co 62.8, There is every reason 
to suppose that judging and ruling characterize the 1000 years 
in Revelation. The difference between this first resurrection 
and the second is not the difference between a preliminary 
earthly and a final heavenly rest. For the final consummation, 
ag we have seen, is described by our author in thoroughly earthly 
(Messianic) terms poetically taken. It is the difference between 
yower and blessednesa. In other words, the 1000-years’ reign 
lieee corresponds closely to the Jewish expectation of the time 
when the sword of justice and vengeance should be in the 
hands of the righteous (Enoch 9112 908. 34, cf, 953. 7 961 9812 OD4. 6 
9916..1003 385, In ore 
In Rev 224. 27 321 the rule of those who overcome is promised ; 
but is this more literally meant than the other promises (27.17 
etc.)? In 18 619 it seems to be said that Christians are already a 
kingdom and priests reigning on the earth. The brief cpisodal 
treatment of the 1000 years in 2046 as part of the account of 
Satan's overthrow, prevents our giviny it the significance in the 
writer’s mind that has often been given to it. The possibility 
cannot be wholly excluded that it stands here because it stood 
in some account of Satan’s overthrow, which our author 
adopted, as he did so much else, for its general meaning, not 
for ita detail. We shall perhaps be better able to estimate its 
meaning to him as we turn from his predictions to his religious 
conceptiona, It is certain that the overcoming with which John 
is most concerned is first Christ’s overvoming of sin through 
His death and exaltation, then the Christian overcoming of the 
evil life and false worship of the world and its hatred and 
persecutions, by patience and faith even unto death. And this 
overcoming is so referred to in the midst of the description of 
Satan's fall from heaven (12!!), and of the fall of Rome (17)4), 
that we wonder after all at the end whether this is the reality 
and those the figure; whether, not of course originally but to 
our writer,—the one who Inserted such verses as these,—this 
did not express their real meaning. It is certain that he 
belleved chictly in the triumphant vindication of UOhristian faith, 
both in the case of Individuals who endured unto death, and of 
the world which was now in the power of evil. The conviction 
that death could only bring the faithful soul to its God, and 
that the future could only see God and Christ manifestly 
enthroned over the universe, our author held with all the 
intensity of his being, and expressed in all the variety of form 
with which the literature of hope furnished him, without too 
much anxiety about formal consistency. That Christ's conquest 
of evil involved the fall of Rome, but that the fall of Rome was 
not the end of evil iteclf, but the beginning and guarantee of 
ita end, we may also regard ag secure. 


2. Religious ideas (theology) of Revelation.— 
The biblico-theological study of Rev. should pro- 
ceed, according to the modern view of this dis- 
cipline, largely by the comparative method. We 
are not to assume that the author had a theology 
of his own; and we are most concerned to know the 
sources and influence of the Christian ideas of the 
book, and how they fit into the history of Christian 
thought. This is far more an average book, that 
is, an embodiment cf average Heliots and hopes, 
than the letters of St. Paul or the Gospel of St. 
John. It expresses the faith and the temper of 
Christianity in the early years of its conflict, its 
struggle for existence against a hostile world. As 
its message is one of a speedily coming judgment 
and deliverance, its underlying inealony will 
concern the persons through whom, and the way 
in which, salvation is to be effected. God and 
Christ, redemption past and to come, are its 
themes. The general conception of the deliverer 
and the deliverance will be determined by the 
conception of the evil from which men desire to be 
delivered. The theology of our author will be 
fundamentally determined by the question whether 
he conceives of the evil chiefly as political or as 
religious, The answer to this question is not 
altogether easy. Although Rome now embodies 
the spirit of evil itself, and is endowed with its 
authority, yet on the one hand it is through its 
religion that its evil power is exerted (2 13"), 
and on the other hand it is only a temporary repre- 
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sentative of the ultimate evil power, the Devil 
and Satan, the destroyer (9!'), the deceiver of the 
whole world (12%), the real persecutor of the saints 
(12}2-37), Titius is doubtless, on the whole, right 
in suggesting that the political view of evil and 
salvation sceins to be offered to the writer by some 
of his sources, but that it is disavowed by him 
(Die neutest. Lehre von der Seligkeit, iv. 35); yet 
the case is not wholly clear, and the central 
problem in the interpretation of the Christianity 
of the book lies just here. The fall of Rome would 
seem to be a chief act in that Divine judgment 
which is to bring blessedness to the faithful. But 
this Jewish ‘apocalyptical connexion of politics 
and religion’ is not the teaching of the book as a 
whole, otherwise Christ’s person and work, and 
the Christian conduct and hope, must have been 
determined by the goal of political world-ruler- 
ship. It is not, indeed, decisive that ‘the conduct 
of the faithful is not political, but is characterized 
exclusively by patience (13? 141?) (Titius) ; for this 
is true also in the Bk. of Daniel, the occasion of 
which, like that of Rev., is not war, but religious 
persecution. Here literal world-rulership is un- 
questionably hoped for, and yet the conflict with 
the beast, as in Rev., ‘is carried on, on the one 
side by executions, and on the other by quiet 
martyrdom’ (ef. Dn 115%), Many Jews expected 
that world-rulership was to come to them through 
God’s direct intervention, upon purely religious 
conditions on their part. Nor can we say with 
confidence that the literal world-rulership of the 
saints was not in our author’s mind (278 27 331 610 
2046), When the Roman empire is regarded as 
the Satanic power, it is not easy to escape the con- 
ception of a kingdom of the saints which shall 
literally displace it. Nevertheless, it remains true 
that for our author the ultimate evil power is not 
Rome but Satan, and that the final struggle and 
victory are in the spiritual realm. It is not the 
world-rulership of Rome, but its blasphemous 
claims, that made it the present agent of Satan’s 
power. Both by temptation and by violence it 
endangered the Christian life and the Christian 
faith. Any power that opposed the sole worship of 
the one God, whether Jewish (2° 3°) or Roman (2)8 
138 ete.), is Satanic. 

(a) God.—The fundamental faith of the book 
is, then, that God alone is to be worshipped, since 
He alone is cternal and all-powerful. onotheism 
is the basis on which the apocalyptical hope rests, 
since this is always only the hope that the real 
kingship of God will soon become manifest and 
actual. God is He who was, and who is, and who 
is to come (1* ® 48, cf, 1117), while the power of evil 
‘was, and is not; and is about to come up out of 
the abyss, and to go into perdition’ (17%). The 
difference between these two definitions saves the 
Christian faith which this book represents from 
dualism. The doctrine of God is Christianity’s 
great inheritance from Judaism, and is given here 
not only in Jewish terms, but in the Jewish spirit. 
God is the Creator (4!) 108 14”), omnipotent [sapro- 
kpdrwp] (18 48 1177 153 167-14 19% 19 2122; elsewhere in 
NT only 2 Co 6"), Fear, not love, is the temper of 
worship (147 154 195 1118), God is indeed described 
us one to be feared, one whose coming self- 
manifestation will be in wrath and judgment 
(G15 17 1118 149-11. 19, 290 157-8 161 19'5), He is a King 
who is absolute in power and just in His judg- 
ments. This justice is His supreme quality, on 
which faith and hope rest (6'° 15° 167 191-2). 

(6) Christ.—Christ is conceived as one equal to 
Hlis task, which is threefold. (1) He is to over- 
throw the Roman empire (1911-21) and its allies 
(17*), and so is described as warrior and king, 
wholly in Jewish terms. He is the lion of the 
tribe of Judah (5°, cf. 22'*), with a sword in His 
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mouth (16 212-16 1915, Ts 114), the destined ruler of 
the heathen (276 125 1915, Ps 2%, cf. Ps-Sol 17%). 
(2) But since the real power of evil is not Rome 
but Satan, Christ must be conceived not only as 
the greatest of kings, ‘ King of suds and Lord of 
lords’ (1724 1918 15), as God isin the OT (Dn 2), but 
as one supreme in the world of spirits. Soin the 
first vision of Him (1°™), He appears as an angelic 
being, like Gabriel in Dn 10, but above him, since 
He applies to Himself (117 28 22'%) the name ‘the 
first and the last,’ which belongs to God (1% 214, 
Is 41¢ 44° 48)2), He is ‘the living one’ (1}8), as 
God also is (4* ?° 106); the One who has already, 
by His resurrection, gained the mastery over those 

owers of evil which are the last of all to be 
Nestroyed, Death and Hades (1'8, cf. 20, 1 Co 
15%). The second vision of Christ (5'!4) shows 
still more clearly His superiority to all angelic 
powers, even those that stand closest to the throne 
of God. He only of them all can open the book 
of the Divine purposes. The seven spirits of God 
are His eyes (5°), or are in His hand (3'). This 
elevation 18s His,-—just as in Ph 252!,)— because 
of His redemptive death (5°). The whole creation 
joins in ascribing to Him praises as to God (5°, 
cf, 15. 6 710), 

The angel-like and God-like nature of the risen 
Christ is the best proof that our writer’s view 
went beyond the political. Such a One as this was 
not needed for the overthrow of Rome. Yet itis 
a striking fact that the victory over spirit powers 
of evil is not, as we should expect, expressly ascribed 
to Christ. Thedemon-beasts of Rome are taken and 
cast into the lake of fire, but by whom is not said 
(191% 20) though it is the sword in Christ’s mouth 
that slays their followers (v.*!), The dragon recog- 
nized in Christ his deadly foe (12+), but it is 
Michael who cast him down from heaven (127-9), 
‘an angel’ who chained him in the abyss (203°, 
cf. 91-4); fire from heaven devoured his hosts, and 
it is not said who cast him, and after him Death, 
into the lake of fire (20' 34), So the key of the 
abyss is in an angel’s hand (9! 20!) in spite of 1%. 
Our writer does not feel the need of formally dis- 
placing the angel by Christ in these Jewish figures. 
Angeloloyy had already influenced the Jewish con- 
ception of Messiah in Enoch 37 ff. (see 46!) on the 
basis of Daniel. But in general Michael retained 
his place as Israel’s heavenly representative, 
defender, priestly intercessor. Housset suggested 
(Der Antichrist, p. 151) that Jewish speculations 
about Michael may have influenced early Chris- 
tian ideas about Christ, and Lueken (Michael, 
Gottingen, 1898) has made the hypothesis probable. 
In our book, however, Michael is not displaced, 
but performs one of his chief functions (127%); on 
the other hand, the worship of angels is expressly 
forbidden (19!9 228%); and Christ is, with God—in 
spite of 19!° ‘worship God’—the object of the 
worship of angels and men alike. hile angels 
are classed with men, Christ is classed with God; 
and various titles and expressions carry us beyond 
not only the Messianic but also the angelological 
speculations of Judaism. He is once called ‘the 
son of God’ (2'8, but see also 277 35-31, cf. 1° 141); 
once, ‘the beginning of the creation of God’ (3%), 
as only the Divine wisdom is called in OT (Pr 873), 
and as Christ is called only by St. Paul in the 
NT (Col 175), He is called once also the Word of 
God (1918), and even this Johannine (Hellenistic) 
title is surpassed by the title of eternity, ‘the first 
and the last’ (1!7 28 2213), Yet one hesitates to 
put stress on the pre-existence which these titles 
imply, because the resurrection so supremely marks 
Christ and conditions His exaltation (15 18 28 5°-), 
A cosmical significance and fitness to deal with the 
cosmical principle of evil the writer certainly wishes 
to affirm. He would seem almost to identify Christ 
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and God if, as seems probable, he adds to Jewish 
sources the expressions ‘and of his Christ’ (115), 
‘and of the Lamb’ (22°), without feeling the need 
of changing the following words to plurals. Yet 
close as is the association, closer and more abiding 
than in 1 Co 15-3, subordination remains, and is 
expressed in simple and unreserved fashion (1! 27: 27 
3% 1% 14. 31),__ (3) But it is neither the world-empire, 
nor its demon-gods, nor Satan himself that fur- 
nished the chief task of Christ. The Christian 
community was His greatest deed. He created it 
by His redeeming death (1° 5%), and is first and 
last the Lord of the Churches, knowing them as 
they are (2? etc.), ruling them in love, but with 
severity (2!% 23 319), their Lord (118 148 2220. 21), 
For Him the perfected community is destined as a 
bride (197-* 21%), Believers are His servants (1! 
2), as they are the servants of God (78 107 11)8 
etc.). The name which most expresses what Christ 
is to the Christian is the ‘Lamb,’ used twenty-nine 
times in the book, The figure of a lamb as if slain, 
z.e. with throat cut as if about to be sacrificed, the 
author is able to use in such a way that it gives 
an impression of power and excites feelings of 
reverence and awe. Although the Lamb slain is 
a striking Christian transformation of the Lion 
of Judah’s tribe (5°), yet lion-like rather than 
lamb-like qualities remain dominant. The seven 
horns and the seven eyes picture kingly power 
and Divine knowledge. The Christian Messiah 
is one crucified, indeed, but nevertheless kingly 
and powerful, a stern warrior and righteous judge 
(616 141° 1714), lis place is near the throne of 
God (588 7% 17), and at last upon it (2122 %3 291-8), 
Although the name Jesus is commonly used (1° 
1237 178 19! 204 9218), yet the reference is to the 
heavenly, not the earthly life. Neither allusions 
to the birth of Christ (12'°5, cf. 5° 22'%), nor to His 
death (5%, cf, Is 53; 17, cf. Zee 12", Dn 7"), indicate 
a use of the Gospel accounts. The fact of the 
death, however, is of vital significance. The 
crucifixion was the crowning sin of Jerusalem 
(115), but the slaying—the blood of the Lamb—is 
that through which He made men a kingdom, 
priests, unto God (1° 5'°), This effect is explained 
as a purchase (redemption), 5° 14% 4 (cf. 1 Co 6” 
7%), with which the reading, advdoayre éx, in 1° 
(‘loosed’), would correspond. But it is also said 
that the redeemed had ‘washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb’ (7", 
cf. 22 8A, and the less probable reading, Aovcayr: 
dé, in 1°), 

The figure of the slain Lamb itself pictures the 
fact of the atoning significance of the death, but 
does not give us a definite theory reyarding it. It 
is not certain whether the Paschal lamb is in mind 
(Ex 129%, 1 Co 5"), or Is 537 (as probably in Jn 
17% 8%), The vicariousness of Christ’s death is not 
indicated, and the contact with St. Paul’s thought 
at this point seems formal rather than real. 

(c) The Christian life.—The divergence of the 
thought of our book from St. Paul becomes still 
more evident when we note that the white gar- 
ments which the redeemed wear signify moral purity 
(3% 5), It is the duty of the Christian Church to 
array itself in white. The fine linen, bright and 
pure, is the righteous deeds of the saints (19°). Such 
raiment can be, as it were, bought of Christ (35), 
or given (6! 19°); but its possession is evidently 
regarded more from the moral than from the 
ritual point of view. There is no such reflexion 
upon the relation of gift and duty in the Christian 
life as in St. Paul; but by the side of praise for 
redemption by Christ’s blood, is an almost legalistic 
conception of salvation by works. In the letters, 
works are required by Christ (2? & 19 3.96 31.4. 6. 15. 
cf. 14) 186 208 12.18 9914, Holtzmann). They are His 
works (2%), the keeping of His words or commands 
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(3°), as well as God’s words (1% % 12!” 141? 208), of 
which Jesus is a witness (1°34), To keep God’s com- 
mands is to keep the testimony of Jesus (1? ¥ 12!” 191° 
20*) or His faith (1422), Pure morals (2 % 3# 14* §) 
and a pure worship (2)« 13/2 14%) are enjoined, 
over against heathen influence; and, to keep these 
in such a time, patience, endurance, fidelity were 
the most needed virtues. ‘The pation and the 
faith of the saints’ (13!°) are closely related virtues. 
That faith and patience alike mean fidelity is 
evident (2)3 14!2 2! 1714+), They were most mani- 
fest in martyrdom. As Christ, through the shed- 
ding of His blood, proved Himself a ‘faithful 
witness,’ and attained as a reward His place of 
power, so Christians gain the highest glory through 
a martyr death. Its power as an example is one 
of the clearest interpretations given by our author 
to Christ’s death (see 74 12" 32! 20*8), ‘The point 
of view of reward is that from which salvation 
is predominantly regarded (27 ete., ‘to him that 
overcometh,’ 11!8 22)? 714), 

vi. RELATION OF REV. TO OTHER NT Books,— 
1. Sé. Paul.—The question in what relation the 
Christology and Soteriology of Rev. stand to 
Paulinism is one to which a confident answer 
is impossible until we know better how to answer 
the questions both of source and of influence with 
reference to St. Paul’s thought at these points. If 
St. Paul is the author of the ‘higher Christology,’ 
Rev, must be under his influence, and certainly 
the expression ‘the firstborn from the dead’ (1°) 
suggests Col 18 (cf. 1 Co 15°), though Bousset 
believes that Ps 89°8(LXX) accounts for it. ‘lo 
the same verse, Col 1/8 (cf. v.15), the expression 
‘the beginning of the creation of God,’ points (31). 
Yet these parallels are far from conclusive. Both 
St. Paul and Rev. exalt Christ above angels as 
a reward for Ilis earthly life and death (Ph 25*-, 
Rev 5"), 

If St. Paul was the first to connect the forgiveness 
of sin with the death of Christ, the thought of Rev. 
18 1a some sense due to him; but St. Paul’s origin- 
ality at this point is an open question (1 Co 15"), 
and the effect of the death of Christ is here described 
in awholly un-Pauline way. Again, the univer- 
sality of the Boshiel owed most to the championship 
of St. Paul, but Weizsiicker is justified in saying 
that in Rev, Judaism has become universalistic 
and free from law, not in the Pauline way, but in 
a way of itsown, The thought of Rev 8° is that 
of Eph 2", but dependence is not evident. 

There are many points of contact between the 
two writers in eschatology, but none that cannot 
be explained from the common basis of Jewish 
and primitive Christian conceptions. It is not 
probable that we are to infer from Rey 7-8 1}218 
an expectation like St. Paul's of the final repent- 
ance and salvation of the Jewish people (Ro 11%) ; 
it is, however, possible. St. Paul expects a literal 
renewal of the world (Ro 8'8-*3, ef, Rev 21!) ; also 
(before this?) an interregnum of Christ (1 Co 15*) 
when He and His (6? *) will overcome all powers 
hostile to God (Rev 20) ; the last foe to be destroyed 
is death (1 Co 15%, Rev 204). It is a striking ace 
that while the literalness of these expectations is 
not to be questioned in St. Paul's case, in Rev. we 
feel ourselves to be everywhere on the border line 
between fact and figure. None of these parallels 
is so striking as the contrast between St. Paul’s 
attitude towards Rome and that of Revelation (Ro 
13'’, 2 Th 27). Even at this point, however, we 
cannot think of an intentional polemic against St. 
Paul. Antichrist has taken on a Roman instead of 
a Jewish character by the course of events. The 

effort of Baur and Volkmar to prove the presence 
of an anti-Pauline polemic in the book cannot be 
regarded as successful. The Christianity of the 
John of Rev. is neither national nor legal in a 


Jewish sense (e.g. 5% 7% 21%% Qld. 20 9182) The 
absoluteness of its freedom from Judaisin, ¢.e. of its 
conviction that Christians are the true Jews, is seen 
in the fact that it can adopt without change such 
thoroughly Jewish pictures as 7'® 11''¥, taking 
for granted their tigurative application to the 
Christian community. Its conception of faith 
and of works is neither St. Paul’s nor is it aimed 
against St. Paul’s conception. 

We ney agree with Jiilicher that the Christi- 
anity of Rev. is neither Pauline nor anti-Pauline ; 
and that, as far as one can speak of the religious 
conceptions of the book outside of the eschato- 
logical circle, they can be understood as a simple 
development of the primitive form in which the 
gospel came through Jewish believers to Jews. It 
must, however, be a late, not an early development. 

2. The Synoptic Gospels,—The traditional de- 
fence of the apostolicity and truth of Rev. by the 
claim that it 1s only an elaboration of the eschato- 
logical teachings of Jesus, especially in Mt 24 [-25] 
=Mk 13=Lk 214+17%37+4 125-4, must now be 
reconsidered and tested in view of a growing 
inclination on the part of scholars to regard these 
chapters as due to an elaboration of the simpler 
teachings of Jesus regarding the future, under the 
influence of the eschatological conceptions, in- 
herited from Judaism, of which Rev. is a product 
and record. The parallels are, of course, unmis- 
takable; but for the historical interpretation of 
them we must wait for further studies in the 
Gospels, and in the history of those traditions of 
the life and teachings of Jesus out of which the 
Gospels came. 


Holtzmann (Finl. 422) adduces the following parallela: Mk 
137. 8= Rev 64-8. 12, Mk 1319= Rev 146, Mk 18/8=Rev 226, Mk 1329 
=Rev 1618 esp. Mk 132.25= Rev 61214 g12 91.2, Mk 1826 (still 
more closely Mt 2730)=Rev 17, Mk 1327=Rev 71, Mk 1831=Rev 
6!3.1717 21), and apparent contrasts between Rev 11! and Mk 
1314, Rev 105-6 1415 and Mk 1382, 

Von Soden (Abhandlunyen, p. 132), on the basis of various 

araliels (Rev 1310 Lk 2144, Rev 610 Lk 187, Rev 616 Lk 2330 

ev 83 1615 Lk 1299 [=Mt 244), Rev 820 Lic 1286 1415-24 Rey 11 
Lk 2138, Rev 83 147-15 Lk 12306 46, Rev 11 226 Lk 188, Rev 13 
2210 Lk 218, Rev 199 Lk 1415, Rev 227 Lk 1124, Rev 16!5 Lk 
1247), regards it as probable that the Christian editor of Rev. was 
familiar with Luke’s Gospel. He thinks (p. 158f.), on the other 
hand, that Matthew used Rev. in its present form because of 
the parallel use of words and phrases in many passages (cf. 
e.g. Mt 512 Rev 197, Mt 826 Rev 218, Mt 2016 2214 Rev 1714, Mt 1619 
Rev 128 87 91 201, Mt 2755 Rev 112 212 2209, Mt 26 Rev 1!7, Mt 1917 
238 2820 [to keep, expuv, commands of Christ) 2618 Rev 18 2210 
Mt 1619 1818 (Ade) Rev 15, Mt 2652 Rev 1310, Mt 2430 Rev 17 
Mt 2412 Rev 24.19 glo". Mt v2 Rev 121, Mt 211 Rev 2124, Mt 2161 
Rev 124.17), Such parallela os Holtzinann adduces between 
Rev. and Mk 13 are referred by von Soden and many others to 
common or related Jewish apocalyptical sources. 


3. The Gospel and Epistles of St. John.—The 
relation between Rev. and the other Johannine 
writings has been obscured by critical attacks and 
apolovetic defence. Zahn’s erie euene statement, 
chat the common use of the name Logos (Jn 1 34, 
1 Jn 1}, Rev 19") outweighs all the irreconcilable 
contradictions which have been found between the 
ideas of Kev. and those of the other Johannine 
writings, is anything but conclusive, although the 
importance of this point of connexion 1s to be 
recognized. Even Zahn admits the difliculty of 
the problem presented by the difference of style, 
but thinks that both John and Rev. betray a 
Hebrew author, and that the same man might 
write differently as a prophet and as a historian 
and teacher. It is really by appeal to a super- 
natural agency that Zahn reconciles the books. 
In the Bk. of Revelation St. John is in ecstas 
and receives everything in vision, the form as we 
as the material (p. G14 f.). So the books are not 
by the same real author, after all; and how would 
Zahn estimate the relative value of the work of 
John and that of the Spirit? In regard to the 
peculiar style of Rev., with its departures from 
grammatical rules, certainly in part intentional, 
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rhaps in the effort to give the effect of the 
lebrew prophetic style, see especially Bousset, 
Aomm. pp. 183-208. 

That tev. is not by the author of the Gospel 
and the First Ep. of John appears to the present 
writer little less than a certainty. ‘There are, 
indeed, ideas common to these books. We have 
already noticed the common use of all the Johan- 
nine writings by the Montanists because John 

romises the prophetic spirit, and Rev. is a BEN 
ace of it; and the common rejection of all by 
the so-called Alogi, though later opponcnts of 
Montanism were contented to reject Revelation. 
There are also Johannine forms of expression in 
Rev. (see, ¢.g., 8%, Jn 174, Rev 2% 27 321, Jn 15% 


1738 2021), But so there are here Pauline forms of 
expression. Indeed the thought-world of our 


author is related to one side of St. Paul’s, while 
John and 1 John are related to another; and while 
it is not impossible that both Rev. and John pre- 
suppose St. Paul, between these books themselves 
little but contrast can be discovered, both in 
thought and in expression. 

Bousset has sought to prove a linguistic relation- 
ship suchas to justify the belief that Rev. came 
from the same circles in Asia Minor from which 
the Johannine writings came. The John of Asia 
Minor was, he believes, not the apostle, but the 
presbyter John; and though either the Gospel 
nor the Bacal pee was written by him, Bousset 
supposes that both rest in somie way upon him. 
That the John of Asia Minor was the apostle 
remains, however, still the more probable supposi- 
tion (sce the elaborate argument of Zahn, f£or- 
schungen, vi. 1900, pp. 175-217). But the inference 
that the John of Rev. must in that case be the 
apostle, is weakened by the observation that the 
apocalyptist does not speak with tho authority of 
his own person. The authoritative author of his 
book is Christ. All that the author claims for 
himself is that he is a genuine prophet. The 
common idea ‘that he appears as a special authorit 
before his readers rests on fancy’ (Jiilicher, Lind, 
176). It is not he but Christ who criticizes and 
commends the Churches. There remains, of course, 
the other possibility, that, like other apocalypses, 
this also 1s pseudonymous, issued in the apostle’s 
name. But we should in that case confidentl 
look for clear references to the apostle’s experi- 
ences, whereas the writer regards himself every- 
where as a prophet, and seems to look upon the 
apostles from without (214, cf. 18%). That the 
sect was the author of Rev., and therefore not 
of John (Baur, etc.), is now urged anew, chiefl 
on the ground of external testimony, by B. W. 
Bacon (Introd. to NT, 1900); but, though not 
impossible, it can never be so established as to be 
& weighty presupposition for the solution of the 
problem of the Gospel. That the writer of Rev. 
need not have known Jesus, remains a strong in- 
dication that he did not know Him. 

In distinction from the Gospel, the Apocalypse 
ean be historically interpreted and estimated with- 
out regard to the question of its author, ¢.e. of its 
final author; but a book of this class cannot be 
understood at all apart from the stream of apoca- 
lyptical tradition out of which it comes, of which 
it is in large measure a product. Of its authorshi 
nothing more than guesses can be given. Wit 
the nature of the book itself and the resultin 
method of its interpretation it is possible to dea 
more positively. 

Conclusion.—The historical value of this book 
as a witness to early Christianity, and the temper 
and expectation with which it faced its long struggle 
against the world, cannot be over-estimated. The 
re piode value of apocalypses in general lies not 
in their form or forecast, but in the religious faith 


that they express. The special religious worth of 
Rev. lies first of all in its Christianity and then in 
what results from this; in the fact that though 
chiefly apocalyptical it is pearly prophetic in char- 
acter, that though largely dependent on tradition it 
is not wholly without the marks of a creative spirit 
(Bousset, p. 11). ‘The book has its impcrishable 
religious worth because of the energy of faith that 
finds expression in it, the splendid certainty of its 
conviction that (rod’s cause remains always the 
best and is one with the cause of Jesus Christ ; 
but it is unreasonable to treat the detail of its 
phantasies as an authentic source for a history of 
the pit or the future’ (Jiilicher, p. 168). 
The form of the book is uncongenial to us; but 
a fair historical judge will not condemn it for its 
form, which the age supplied, and which served 
the age. We shall do best justice to the form if 
we regard it as practically poetical. The line 
which must be drawn for a true appreciation of 
our book is not the rough line between literal and 
figurative speech, but the far more delicate one 
between pictures consciously fashioned to express 
spiritual realities, and visions of persons and actions 
literally taken, but valwed for the spiritual realities 
that lie behind them. ‘This is an important dis- 
tinction, but does not involve a fundamental con- 
trast. Our author is a poet, whether consciously 
or not, since, Whether taken as word-pictures or as 
actualities his visions were to him, as they are to 
us, symbols of spiritual realities, of Christian faiths 
and hopes.—But, apart from form, are the faiths 
and hopes of the book fully Christian? It is hard 
not to judge the hatred of Rome and the desire for 
vengeance as in some measure a departure from 
Christ. The difference between His announcement 
of the fall of Jerusalem and this prediction of the 
fall of Rome is just the deeper-lying difference 
between prophecy and apeue pse. Christ would 
not allow the kingdom of God to be put into con- 
trast and competition with the kingdom of Cwsar 
(Mk 12-17), St. Paul followed His contradiction 
of Judaism at this point (Ro 13!*7, so 1 P 287) ; but 
the writer of Rev. seems hardly to escape altogether 
the Jewish confusion of religion with politics. To 
use the money of the realm, or rather to engage 
in transactions involving papers which must be 
attested by the official stamp (xdpayua) of the 
emperor Deena Neue LBibelstudien, 1897, 
p- 68-75), seemed to him the worship of the 
ees (13'7), With this goes also the absence of 
love, and with it again the absence of hope for 
men. The missionary spirit of Christianity is 
not here. Christians are to hold fast what the 
have, and the sinful world will be more sinful still 
until its speedy destruction. To the union of re- 
ligion with politics belonged, in the Jewish mind, 
the hope that the saints would in the end rule over 
the world (2045), Whether it is possible to regard 
this millennial reign as taken by our author from 
some Jewish source for its underlying idea, or 
whether we must regard him as Seopa the reality 
with the form, through the influence of his attitude 
towards Rome, it is in either case impossible not to 
regret the influence of these verses upon Christian 
history. To this criticism, however, two things 
are to be said. One is that as events, especially 
the Exile, brought about the transition from pro- 
hecy to anecaly pee in Judaism, so events put 
hristianity at this crisis in the attitude of self- 
defence against the threatened extinction of its faith 
at the hands of Kome. The other consideration is 
that it was not for its chiliastic hope, but in spite 
of it, that Rev. held its place in the Christian 
Canon; and it has not been this that has given 
the book its power. ; 
It is the Ghristianity, not the Judaism, of the 
book that has made and kept for it a place in 
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Christian Scriptures. It aimed to put Christ at 
the centre of religious faith and hope. His words 
are the complete law of God, His testimony is the 
full contents and inspiration of Ua enane The 
Churches are under His eye, and responsible only 
to Him. He also opens the book of God’s final 
purposes for mankind, His birth, death, and re- 
surrection began that victory of good over evil, 
which His coming and reign will bring to a glori- 
ous completion, for His coming is the coming of 
God. The power and abiding worth of the book is 
in this splendid faith, against all appearances, in 
the kingship of Christ and God; in the ee 
hope which maintained itself amid persecution an 
untodeath; and in the intensity of emotion through 
which the language, though both our ignorance 
and our knowledge make it in part less impressive 
than it was at first, has still the power, and in 
many passages the unimpaired power, to stir in us 
an answering hope and faith. 

Lirenature.— The principal books in which a historical under- 
standing of Rev. has been furthered, and several of the im- 
portant articles and discussions regarding it, have been named 
in the course of this article. The text may be studied with the 
help of Weiss Gee Johan, Apoc.: Textkrit, Untersuchungen, 
1801), Gwynn (The A ec ciipes of St. John, 1897), and Gregory 
(Text-Kritik d, NT, 1900); the older critical view (contemporary- 
historical) in the Commentaries of Liicke, Bleek, and Ewald. In 
America, Stuart's Commentary (1845) defended this general 
method, with some ‘church-historical’ features. Of recent critics 
the works of Vischer, Spitta, Gunkel, and Bousset are most de- 
serving of study. The Commentaries of Bousset (Meyer's Serics, 
1896) and Noltzmann (2nd ed, 1803) are of the greatest value. See 
also the /ntrodtiuctiong of Holtzmann, Jiilicher, Zahn, and Bacon; 
also the Histories of the Apustolio Age iM Weizsiicker a 18 ff, 
161-205), McGiffert, and Bartlet; the NT T'heologies of Weiss, 
eben Stevens, Holtzmann, Titius (Die neutest. Lehre von 
der Seligkeit, iv. 1900), and artt. on Apoc. by Harnack in Encyo. 
Brit.® and Bousset In Hneye, Bibl, Of other books bearing In an 
important way upon the understanding of Rev., reference may 
be made aunin to Gunkel, Schonfung und Chaos (1895); Bousset, 
Der Antichrist (1804, in Knglish, The Antichriet as bite 1898) ; 
Lueken, Slichael (1898); Weinel, Wirkungen des Geistea, etc, 
(1809). FRANK C. PORTER. 


REVENGE, REYVENGER.—-See AVENGE, and 
GOEL. 


REVEREND. — In earlier English there is no 
difference in meaning between ‘reverend’ (from 
Lat. reverendus, pass. ptep. of revereri to fear, re- 
vere) and reverent (through Old Fr. reverent). Only 
the form ‘reverend’ occurs in AV: Ps 1119 ‘Holy 
and reverend is his name’ (ing ays) wing; LXX aycop 
cal pofepdy, Vulg. sanctum et terribile), and 2 Mac 
15" * Reverend in conversation’ (aidfuova rhy dady- 
rnow, Vulg. verecundum visu, RV ‘reverend in 
bearing’). KV maintains the mod. distinction be- 
tween ‘reverend’=to be revered, and ‘reverent’ 
(a8 from act. ptcp.) =revering. It retains ‘reverend’ 
in Ps 1118 and 2 Mac 15}? ue adds Ph 48 marg. (Gr. 
oepvds, RV ‘honourable’); and it also introduces 
‘reverent’ into Tit 23 ‘reverent in demeanour’ (év 
xaracrhuart leporperets, AV ‘in behaviour as be- 
cometh holiness’). The older versions that use 
the word always spell it ‘reverent’ (Bish. in Ps 
111°, Gen. and Dou. in 2 Mac 1514), 

J. HASTINGS. 

REYVIVE.—In some of the examples of ‘revive’ 
in AV it is evident that the meaning is literally to 
come back to life from the dead (or transitively to 
bring back to life). Thus 1K 1722 ‘The soul of the 
child came into him again, and he revived’ ; 2 K 
1371 * When the man was let down and touched the 
bones of Elisha, he revived, and stood up on his 
feet’; Neh 43° Will they revive the stones out of 
the heaps of the rubbish which are burned ??’; 
Ro 14° ‘Christ both died, and rose, and revived.’ 
And, even when this is not the meaning, the word 
carries greater force than it now bearstous. Thus 
Ro 7° ‘When the commandment came, sin revived, 
and [ died.’ Cf. Erasmus, Commune Crede, 89, ‘It 
is more probable by the deade to understonde those 


that have departed from theyr bodies afore the 
daye of judgemente (for as sone as they shall be 
revived and risen agayne, they shall be judged)’; 
Lk 15% Rhem. ‘This my sonne was dead, and is 
revived’; and Shaks, J Henry VJ. 1. i, 18— 


Henry is dead, and never shall revive.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

REZEPH (ny2; B'Pdgers, B® Pddes, A rhv ‘Pdged, 
2K 19:2; BQ™* ‘Padded, NQ* ‘Pddes, A Pdgdes, 
Is 37; Vulg. Roseph 2K 19'3, Reseph Is 3714),— 
Mentioned in the message of the Rabshakeh of 
Sennacherib to Hezekiah, when demanding the 
surrender of Jerusalem, with Gozan and Haran, 
and the children of Eden which were in Telassar. 
The district in which this town was situated be- 
longed, for several centuries, to Assyria, and its 
name occurs, as was to be expected, many times in 
the Assyrian records, generally under the form 
Rasappa (also Rasgapa and Rasapi). The site is 
now represented by Rusifa, between Palmyra and 
the Euphrates, and is thought to be the 'Pyod¢ga of 
Ptolemy (v. 15), The earliest mention of the place 
in the Assyrian records is in the Eponym Canon, 
where we learn that Ninip-kibsi-usur was the 
prefect in B.C. 839. From B.C. 804 to 774, the prefect 
was Iyi-guba-éres, or Ninip-éres, who, judging from 
the length of his term, and the fact that he was twice 
eponym, must have enjoyed the confidence of his 
superiors to an unusual degree. Other prefects 
mentioned as having held the office of eponym 
were Sin-Sallim-anni in 747, and Bél-émur-anni 
in B.C. 737. As all the above-named prefects of 
Rezeph have Assyrian names, it is very probable 
that they were, without exception, Assyrians. 
The tablet K 9921, however, mentions a governor 
(622 pihati) named Abda’,* who seems to bear a 
native name, and probably held office at a later 
date than the eponyins whose names are given by 
the Assyrian Canon. ‘The district was an important 
trade-centre in ancient times, as the tablets and 
lists from Nineveh show. 


LiteratTurx.—Delitzsch, Paradies, p, 297; Schrader in Riehm, 
HWB, 8.v., COT ik. 11. T. G. PINCHES. 


REZIN ('y)).—No doubt the name was origin. 
ally spelled jis, t.e. econ or Razon. The LXX 
‘Paagowy (in Kings, but in Isaiah ‘Pacely or 'Pacly 
disputes the place) points to the 0 sound; so does 


the Assyrian Aa-sun-nu and the Pesh. a c 


1, From 2 K 16° and Is 7!*® we learn that Rezin, 
king of Damascus, and PEKAH, king of Israel, 
planned an attack on Judah. This was in the 

ear B.C. 734. Damascus and Israel were vassal 

tates, subject to the suzerainty of Assyria. In 
Ill Raw. 9, No. 3, Tiglath-pileser (see Winckler, 
Keilinsch. Textb. p. 17) enumerates the articles 
peu him in tribute by Ra-gun-nu of Damascus and 

enahem of Samaria. The two tributaries were 
now anxious to throw off the yoke. Naturally 
they sought to enlist the aid of their neighbour 
Judah, which, for all that appears, was at this 
time nominally independent of the great king. 
Meeting with a refusal, the confederates moved 
forwards against Ahaz. We have no reliable in- 
formation as to the earlier events of the campaign. 
The asgertion in 2 K 16° that Rezin ‘ recovered 
Elath to Syria, and drove the Jews from Elath ; 
and the Syrians came to Elath and dwelt there 
unto this day,’ is obviously an error. The Syrians 
had nothing to do with that district, which came 
rather within the sphere of Edom. The original 
one (Edom) of the text has been corrupted into 
onx (Aram), done (Edomites) into o'p1n (Aramseans, 
Syrians), and when once this was done the inser. 

* Probably there should be a vowel at the end ('Abda’u, or, 
perhaps, 4>da'), Of. X73 and ite variant 7773, 
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tion of the king’s name, Rezin, easily followed. 
It should be noted that according to 2 Ch 26” the 
Edomites were actively hostile to Ahaz. All, 
then, that we really know of the beginning of the 
campaign is that the two kings, of whom Rezin 
was the more active and powerful, advanced with 
their troops against Jerusalem and besieged it. 
Isaiah endeavoured to allay the intense alarm which 
this caused amongst the citizens, but his efforts 
did not meet with much success. Ahaz, at all 
events, put more confidence in foreign intervention 
than in the prophet’s assurance of Divine protec- 
tion. He ‘took the silver and the gold that was 
found in the house of the LORD, and in the 
treasures of the king’s house, and sent it for a 
present,’ i.e. as tribute, to Tiglath-pileser, entreat- 
ing his immediate help. The Assyrian was only 
too delighted with the pretext for interference. 
His approach was the signal for the murder of 
Pekah yy his own subjects (2 K 15°), who then 
accepted the great king’s nominee, HOSHEA, as 
their sovereign: ‘I took the land of Bit-Chumria 
{Beth-Omri) ... the whole of its people. I carried 
away thcir possessions to Assyria. Pekah their 
king did they dethrone, and I set Hoshea to rule 
over them’ (III Raw. 10, No. 2, in Winckler). 
Turning against Damascus, he encountered a more 
determined resistance, 2K 16° states that he 
‘took it, and carried the people of it captive to 
Kir, and slew Rezin.’ But the Assyrian monarch 
himself informs us that the siege lasted more than a 
year, Itended in B.c. 732. Schrader (COT i. 257) 
says that Rawlinson found the slaying of Rezin 
mentioned on a block, which was unfortunately 
left behind in Asia and has since disappeared. 

Winckler (Alttest. Untersuch. pp. 74, 75) identifies 
‘the son of T'abeel’ (Is 78) with Rezin. He ex- 
plains Tabeel (746-7) us meaning ‘ E] is wise,’ and 
argues from the equivalent name Eiiada (1 K 11°) 
and from the Zab-rimmon of 1 K 158 that such a 
name as 7db-Ll was not uncommon amongst the 
kings of this dynasty. And since ‘the son of 
Remaliah’ in Is 78 means Pekah, he holds that 
‘the son of T4éb-El’ in Is 77 means Rezin. Dam- 
ascus, too, being the predominant partner, the 
chief profit of the expedition would fall to its king. 
The serics of Damascene kings, therefore, accord- 
ing to him is as follows :— 


Circa 010 B.o. . . . Rezon. 

From about 885-844. . hbir-’idri, the Ben-hadad of 
the Bible. 

From 844 to about 804 (7) Hazael. 

804 (1)-744 (7?) 3 - Mari’—in the Bible, Ben- 
hadad, 

748 (7)-? Tab-El 


e contemptuous. = I[t 
recalls the fact that Pekah was a usurper, entirely 
unconnected with the royal family. Probably, 
then, ‘the son of T&éb-El’ is also a scornful title, 
hurled at one who was ao mere puppet in the hands 
of the two kings. If T&b-El had been a king of 
Damascus, it would have been no derogation to 
Rezin’s dignity to be entitled his son. 

2. In Ezr 2%=Neh 7° ‘the children of Rezin’ 
ea 43) are mentioned amongst the Nethinim. 

he LXX has viol ‘Pacdv: the vlot Aadv of 1 Es 5%! 
is evidently a mere scribe’s error, resulting from 
the common confusion of 1 and 1. Guthe, in 
Kautzsch’s Apokr., unhesitatingly restores the 
‘Rezin’ in this passage. J. TAYLOR. 


REZON wn) ‘prince’), son of Eliada, was one of 
the generals of that Hadadezer, king of Zobah, 
whom David overthrew (2S 8%), alling into 
disfavour with his master, as David had done with 
Saul, he fled from him. A band of freebooters 


attached themselves to his standard; and, begin- 
ning in this feeble fashion, he eventually became 
strong enough to seize Damascus, where he founded 
a dynasty. During his own lifetime he proved a 
thorn in the side of Solomon (1 K 11%), and the 
kings who traced their descent from him were 
amongst the most persistent and troublesome of 
Israel's adversaries. 

The question has been raised whether Rezon is 
the correct name, LXX A, it is true, supports that 
form with 'Patuy; but Bhas ’Eopwy 1 K 114), which 
apparently corresponds to j\939, to which also the 


Pesh. 03901 may point. Moreover, the }'19 of 


1 K 158 seems to occupy much the same position 
in the genealogy as the j17 of 1 K 11%, Hence the 
conjecture that j13 (/Tezron) should be substituted 
for the j7 (dvezon) and the j\in (/lezion) of these 
two passages respectively. On the other hand, it 
must be remembered that the Greek for ji)7 would 
most likely have been ‘Efpuy rather than ‘Ee.; cf. 
"Afelv for p19 and “Pagely for py7. ‘The three kings, 
Hezron (our Rezon), Tab-rimmon, and Ben-hadad, 
must also have enjoyed very long reigns if they 
occupied the entire interval from David to Asa. 
In the absence, therefore, of absolutely conclusive 
evidence, we are not at liberty to alter the form of 
the name or to assume the identity of Rezon and 
Hezion. 

The integrity of the text and the reliableness of 
the statements in 1 K 11**%, the only passage where 
this prince is named, are also disputed. Internal 
evidence, coupled with the fact that LXX (B, Luc.) 
omit the words, proves that ‘when David slew them 
of Zobah’ is no part of the original text. Kittel 
(Hist. of the Hebrews, ii. 53) points out that even 
in the MT it looks as though vv.“-" had been in- 
terpolated between v.22 and v., and that in the 
L (B, Luc.) the whole episode is connected with 
v.44, But the connexion with v.'4 is as unsuitable 
as that with v.24 In either case it interrupts the 
Hadad narrative, and yives the impression of 1 
yloss. This, however, is not to say that it is un- 
fiterical J. ‘TAYLOR. 


RHEGIUM (Pijyov), the modern Reggio, was an 
important and ancient Greek colony near the 
south-western Ser cu, of Italy, and close to the 
narrowest point of the straits separating that 
country from Sicily, opposite Messana (Messina) 
and about 6 to 7 miles distant from it. It was 
a much more important place in the ancient 
system of coasting navigation than it is in modern 
times. The whirlpool of Charybdis near Messana, 
and the rock of Scylla some miles from Rhegium 
round the promontory north of the town, were 
reckoned much more dangerous then; and ships 
had often to lie at Rhegium waitiny for a auitihle 
wind, and avoiding the currents which in certain 
circumstances run very strong in the straits. 
Hence the Dioscuri, the patrons and protectors of 
sailors, were much worshipped at Rhegium, and are 
represented on its coins : the mariners of the ships 
that put in at Rhegium would often make or dis- 
charge their vows to the ‘Twin Gods’ in the town. 

Rhegium occupied not merely an important but 
also a dangerous and exposed situation. A great 
city in the 6th and 5th cents. B.C., it was totally 
destroyed, and its inhabitants sold as slaves, by 
Dionysius of Syracuse in 387. Again in 280-270 
it was destroyed. Campanian troops, received as 
@ garrison into the city, murdered the male popu- 
lation and made themselves masters of the place, 
till they were captured and exterminated by a 
Roman army, and the town was given back to the 
scanty remnant of its former popalation. Hence. 
forth it was in alliance with Rome as a civitas 
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federata. After this it is mentioned only inciden- 
tally amid the Roman wars. It narrowly escaped 
the forfeiture of its Lenny to the soldiers of the 
triumvirs after the battle of Philippi, Penk erat 
by Augustus probably from a desire to keep at 
this important harbour a population accustomed to 
navigation and friendly to himself; and in the 
Sicilian War (B.c. 38-36) it rendered good service 
both to his fleet and his army, and was rewarded 
with the title of Julium Rhegium and an increase 
of population (with other accompanying advan- 
tages). Strabo mentions it as a flourishing town 
about A.D. 20. It presented a curious mixture of 
Greek and Roman population and life, shown in its 
mixed Greek and Latin inscriptions. It was the 
terminus of one of the great Roman roads, a branch 
of the Appian Way, diverging from it at Capua, 
built alalig by the preetor Popilius in B.c, 134 
and called Via Popilia. The actual point of cross- 
ing to Sicily was at the Columna or Statua, 6 miles 
or more north of Rheyium. 

The ship in which St. Paul sailed from Malta to 
Puteoli, the ‘Dioscuri’ * (a name of good omen), 
lay for a day in the harbour of Rhegium, waiting 
till a south wind arose, which carried it to Puteoli 
on the morrow after it sailed (Sevrepaio:). Probably 
sume of the sailors on the ‘Dioscuri’ took the 
opportunity of thanking the Twin Gods in the 
city for their successful voyage at that early 
season of the year, and praying for equal luck to 
their destination. The manawuvre by which the 
ship reached Rhegium seems quite clear; and yet 
has caused much trouble and variety of opinion, 
The ship must have had a favourable wind from 
Malta, otherwise it would not have attempted the 
crossing over the open sea so early in the year. 
This wind carried it to Syracuse, but there it had 
to lie for three days, which proves that the wind 
had shifted and was then against it. It then sailed 
to Rhegium; and, as it had to wait in Rhegium 
till a south wind set in, the wind with which it 
reached Rhegium cannot have been south. The 
expression reptedOdvres, Which Luke uses, shows that 
the wind was so far unfavourable that the ship 
could not run a straight course (ev@udpouety, Ac 16" 
21), but had to tack, running out north-eastwards 
towards Italy and then back to the Sicilian coast. 
This is the explanation of a practical yachtsman, 
James Smith, in his Voyage and Shipwreck of St. 
Paul, The explanation of wepeOdy7es as ‘sailing 
round the Sicilian coast’ seems certainly wrong. 
The reading mepedévres in &* B seems to be a 
corruption, accepted through failure to understand 
the truce text; it can hardly be rendered ‘ weighing 
anchor’ (which is the suggested rendering), for in 
Ac 27" it has an accusative following it in that 
sense, a8 Blass points out ; moreover, it is of great 
consequence in Ac 27 to give that information 
(see Smith, op. cié., on the passace), but here it is 
unnecessary. V. M. RAMSAY. 


RHEIMS YVERSION.—See VERSIONS. 
RHESA (Pned).—A son of Zerubbabel, Lk 3”, 


RHODA (‘Pé67n).—The name means ‘ Rose.’ When 
St. Peter was miraculously released from prison 
he went to the house of Mary the mother of Mark. 
A damsel (racdloxn) of the name of Rhoda came to 
the door, but opened not the gate for gladness, and 
ran in and told how Peter stood before the gate. 


* Luke saw or heard the ship (a Roman imperial vessel) called 
by its Latin name Perpietaiag Gemints or Castoribua (compare 
the inscription CJD fil. No. 8, navis parasemo Iaopharié, te. 
whose sign was the Pharian ee in the Greek tranalation 
ret dabslone Gee mscaele (where the dative represents the Latin 
ablat. absol., as in consuls Cicerone, twkrve Kisipevi); and the 
formula remains in his text to puzzle those commentators who 
study only literary Greek and neglect technical language. 
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She was accused of being mad, but persisted in her 
statement (Ac 12!%-)). othing further is known 
of her. The name is fairly common both in litera- 
ture and inscriptions, and was often given to slave 
girls. A. C. HEADLAM. 


RHODES (‘Péd0s) ranks among the most brilliant 
of the many brilliant cities of ancient Greece. The 
city was founded in B.c. 408, at the extreme north- 
eastern point of the island of Rhodes, when the 
three ancient cities, Lindus, Camirus, and Ialysus, 
were concentrated in the new foundation. It 
enjoyed an admirable situation and a splendid 
climate. The commercial aptitude of the popula- 
tion knew how to use its advantages by wise laws 
and just dealings with their competitors and allies 
in the trade of the eastern Mediterranean. Rhodes 
was at its highest pitch of power in the 2nd cent. 
B.C., having been made mistress of great part of 
Caria and Lycia in the settlement of 189, after the 
defeat and expulsion from Asia Minor of Antiochus 
and the Seleucid power. ‘The city was, however, 
too powerful to snit the Roman policy. In B.c. 166 
the Carian and Lycian cities were declared inde- 
pendent by Rome; and enother blow was struck 
at Rhodian commercial supremacy by making 
DELOS a free port in the same year. The result 
of these disasters is to be observed in the diminu- 
tion and alteration of Rhodian coinage about that 
time. But Rhodes continued to maintain its 
commerce. It was relieved of Delian competition 
by the great massacre of the Romans in Delos by 

ithridates in B.C. 87; and by continuing loyal to 
Rome in that critical time, when almost every 
other Greek city joined Mithridates, it recovered 
favour and was permitted to regain part of its 
Carian possessions. In the Roman civil wars 
Rhodes trom B.C. 47 to 43 supported the cause of 
Cesar, and suffered severely in consequence. 
Cassius captured the city in 43, and exacted 4500 
talents from its people; and another Cassius in 
42 burned all the Rhodian ships except thirty, 
which he manned with crews of his own and took 
away. Rhodes henceforth was a city devoid of 
real power ; and it sank alti y into a common 
provincial town of the Roman empire, though it 
ranked as a free city under the early emperors 
(except for a short time under Claudius, who took 
away its freedom and afterwards restored it again). 
Yet Strabo mentions (p. 652) that it was the most 
splendid city known to him in respect of harbours, 
streets, walls, and other equipment. Such was 
its condition in the time of St. Paul. Shortly 
afterwards Vespasian made it a part of the pro- 
vince Lycia. 

Rhodes is mentioned in the NT only as a point 
where St. Paul touched on his voyage from Troas 
to Cesarean, Ac2l'. The route along the coast 
between the ports of the province Asia on the one 
side and those of Syria or Egypt on the other, was 
probably the most frequented seaway in the whole 
of the Mediterranean. The voyage was marked by 
a number of stopping-points,—Cos, Patara, etc.,— 
where the ordinary ships engaged in the trade 
called as a matter of course; and these are men- 
tioned in Ac 20 and 21, with the exception of 
MyYRA (which is given in the Western Text only). 
Rhodes was one of them; and the ship on which 
St. Paul and the whole body of delegates were 
sailing touched there between Cos and Patara. 
This is all in the customary form. Hundreds of 
ships did the same every year. An excellent 
Ulustration is supplied by the voyage of Herod, 
about B.c. 14, from Palestine by Rhodes, Cos, 
Chios, and Mitylene, to Byzantium and Sinope 
(see Jos, Ant. XVI. ii. 2). 

Rhodes was also, beyond all doubt, one of the 
ports of call on the voyage from Alexandria to 
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Puteoli or to Ostia. It is, indeed, not mentioned 
in the voyages of that class described under 
MyYRA, but none of those narratives gives a list 
of harbours, and we may assume with confidence 
that in each case Rhodes was a port where the 
ship called (unless in exceptional circumstances), 
That is proved by the voyage of Vespasian from 
Alexandria to Rome in A.D. 70, which was by way 
of the Lycian coast and Rhodes, as is seen by 
comparing Dion Cassius, Ixvi. 8, with Zonaras, 
xi. 17, and Jos. BJ VI. ii. 1. The voyage of Herod 
the Great in B.c. 40 from Alexandria to Rome by 
Pamphylia and Rhodes is also a good illustration.” 
Herod evidently passed east and north of Cyprus, 
like the ship in Ac 27!*; but it was the stormy 
season, and the over-sea voyage, common in the 
summer season, could not then be risked: see 
Myra, where these two voyages may be added to 
the examples quoted. 

Rhodes is also mentioned in 1 Mac 15% among 
the States to which the Romans sent letters on 
behalf of the Jews about B.c. 138 (see PITASELIS, 
Lycta, DELos, ete.). Only self-governing free 
States were thus addressed ; and Rhodes, as almost 
the greatest maritime State of the eastern Medi- 
terranean, was of course included. ‘The ships 
carrying Jews from the west and from the Aégean 
coasts and cities to and from Jerusalem, for the 
Passover, would all, as we have seen, call in 
ordinary course at Rhodes, Such ships are implied 
in Ac 181822908, It may be taken as practically 
certain that in a great commercial centre like 
Rhodes there would be Jews resident; but hardly 
any memorial of them has been preserved. 

n Ezk 27!© the Septuagint reads ‘Sons of the 
Rhodians were thy merchants’; where AV and 
RV have ‘The men of Dedan were thy merchants’ 
(traffickers, RV). ‘here can be little doubt that 
the Septuagint text in this pannus is a change 
made by translators in the 3rd cent, B.c., who had 
no knowledge of the desert carrier tribe Dedan, 
but were familiar with the Rhodians as the greatest 
merchants of their time in the Levaut (see DEDAN). 
In Gn 104 and in 1 Ch 1, also, the Septuagint text 
has ‘ Nhodians’ (‘Pédcoe) as the fourth of the sons 
of Javan; but RV, following the Hebrew text, 
has Dodanim in the former place and Rodanim in 
the latter (AV Dodanim in both places). Among 
the sons of Javan, Rhodes, which was inhabited by 
Greeks (though by Dorians, not Tonians; see 
DODANIM), would be quite suitable; and the 
Septuagint text is accepted by most moderns in 
those two places. 

The island of Rhodes is about 43 miles long from 
N.E. to S.W. by 20 miles where the breadth is 
greatest; its nearest point is about 12 miles from 
the mainland. The famous colossus was a statue 
of the sun-god, 105 feet in height, which stood at 
the harbour entrance. It was erected to com- 
memorate the success of the Rhodians in with- 
standing the siege by Demetrius Poliorcetes in 
B.C. 280; but it fell during an earthquake in 224, 
and the fragments remained lying, shown as a 
curiosity till A.D. 672, when the Arab genera] who 
conquered Rhodes is said to have sold them to a 
Jew of Emesa. The island was soon afterwards 
reconquered by the Byzantine arms, and remained 
in Christian hands for many centurics. The most 
interesting and glorious period of Rhodian history 
in many respects began in 1310, when the Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem took the city from the 
Byzantine empire, and founded a State, including 
several of the neighbouring small islands and some 
towns on the mainland, especially Malicarnassus 
and Smyrna (the latter being taken in 1345, and 
held till 1403). The Knights of Rhodes were en- 
gaged in ceaseless warfare with the Turks, The 

* Jos. Ant. xv. xiv. 2f.; BJ 1. xiv. 8. 
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city, which was very strongly fortified by the 
Knights, was besieged unsuccessfully in 1440, 1444, 
and 1480; but at Test, in 1522, the Knights sur- 
rendered on honourable terms to Sultan Suleiman, 
and retired to Crete, then to Sicily, and finally to 
Malta. ‘The modern town of Rhodes is full of 
memorials of the time of the Knights, and con- 
tains hardly any apparent traces of its older 
history. Its harbours have been allowed to become 
choked with sand, and its trade is quite insiynili- 
cant. W. M. RAMSAY. 


RHODOCUS (Pédoxos).—A Jew who betrayed the 
secrets of his countrymen to Antiochus Eupator. 
He was detected and imprisoned, 2 Mac 13”), 


RIBAI (‘an; LXX in 2S ‘Ped, in | Ch B'Pefié, 
A ‘PnBal, & ‘PaBeal).—The father of Ittai (1 Ch 
Ithai) the Benjamite, one of David’s thirty heroes 
(2:53:23 1 Clr i), 


RIBLAH.—1. (939, once, Jer 52”, anbay; LXX 
2K 257) 'PeBdadd, elsewhere AeBdradd, and other 
corrupt forms).—The name of a place in the ‘land 
of Hamath,’ now J?ibleh, in the Beka‘a, or broad 
vale between the two ranges of Lebanon and 
Ifermon, on the right bank of the Orontes, about 
100 miles N.N.E. of Dan, 65 miles N. of Damascus, 
and 50 miles S.S.W. of HAMATH (which see). It 
was at Riblah that Pharaoh-necoh, three months 
after his defeat of Josiah at Megiddo (B.C. 608), 
in some way obtained the presence of his successor, 
Jehoabaz, and threw him into chains that he might 
no longer reign in Jerusalem (2 K 23), Riblah 
is also mentioned as the place which, at the close 
of the siege of Jerusalem (B.C. 586), was Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s headquarters, and to which Zedekish, 
and other prisoners taken out of the captured 
city, were brought for punishment (221K, Bpll = 
Jer 395 6 = Jer 52%; 2K 25% A= Jer 52% 7), Riblah 
is now nothing more than a ‘miserable’ village 
of 40-50 houses (Rob. BP tii. 543); but Robinson 
(6. p. 545) points out how, from its situation, on 
the Beate of a mountain streain, and in the middle 
of a vast and fertile plain, and also on the great 
road leading from Egypt and Palestine to Babylon, 
it was a suitable resting-place, whether for the 
ara Of Necoh, who had desiens on Babylon, or 
for Nebuch., while watching the operations that 
were taking place in Judah. See, further, on the 
modern Ribleh, Sachau, Reise in Syrien (1883), 
55-57. ‘Riblah’ is likewise read by most modern 
scholars (Ges., Ew., Simend, Cornill, ete.), with 
4 MSS, in Ezk 6" for ‘Diblath’ (anda7 ss199): ‘1 
will make the land desolate from the wilderness 
(on the S. of Judah) to Riblah (in the far North),’ 
the expression being regarded as a desiznation of 
the whole extent of Palestine, to its ideal limits, 
and Riblah being perhaps mentioned instead of 
the usual ‘entering in of Hamath’ (Nu 348, 2K 
14%, Am 64, Ezk 477 al.), on account of its having 
become prominent at the time (B.C. 502—see Hzk 
17). If the ‘approach to Hamath?’ is rightly placed 
at the N. end of the broad vale between Lebunon 
and Anti-Libanus, where, as the traveller from the 
S. approaches Riblah, he finds himself entering a 
new district, and sces the country towards Hamath 
open out before him (see exp. van de Velde, Narra- 
tive, 1854, ii. 470; and cf. Rob. BLP ii. 668; 
Moore, Judges, 80, 82; also Jos 135,* Jy 3°), this 
reading will be quite natural. Other scholars, 
however, doubt whether the Isr. territory can ever 
have been regarded as extending as far as the N. 


* Which implies that the ‘approach to IIamath’ was at some 
distance from a place at the foot of Mount Hermon. The 
opinion (Rob. ili. 669; Hamatn, vol. ii. p. 290*) that the expres- 


sion denoted the approach to Hamath, not froin the 8., but frow 
the Weat, is hardly probable (cf. Keil on Nu 848), 
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end of Lebanon, and think the ‘approach to 
Hamath’ must be supposed to have denoted, 
somewhat vaguely, a more S. part of the vale of 
Cole-Syria (Keil and Dillm, on Nu 34°; Buhl, 
Geogr. 66, 110; notice Rehab in Nu 137): in this 
case Riblah is certainly a more N. point than would 
be expected; on the other hand, if the reading 
be not adopted, Diblath (RV ‘Diblah’) must be 
the name of a place otherwise unknown, which is 
hardly likely in such a connexion. 

2. K u 341 (adbaqa, with the art.: LXX dd 
Lergauap Byda for 79397 cf¥p). One of the places 
mentioned on the (in parts) obscurely-defined ideal 
borders of the promised land, Nu 341, It is 
described as being on the E. border, somewhere 
between Hazar-énin—which (Ezk 47"? 48!) was on 
the ‘border’ of the territory of Damascus, and 
was to be (Nu 34° !°) at the N.E. corner of Israel’s 
VOLE HUG the Sea of Chinnereth (1.e. the Sea 
of Galilee). There is difficulty in determining the 
site ; for the places mentioned on the N. border of 
Isracl, in both Nu 347° and Ezk 47!*!, are very 
uncertain; and while some scholars (Robinson, 
Knob., Conder) think that this border may be 
drawn (approximately) across the N. extremity of 
Lebanon (Hazar-énin being then situated at one 
of the sources of the Orontes—either Ket] the 
spring of Lebweh, 22m. S.W. of Riblah 1 (Rob. 
ill, 532j, or (Conder, Heth and Moab®, 8, 11 f.) ‘Ain 
el-‘Asy, ll m. S.W. of Riblah 1), others (Buhl, 66 f.; 
cf, RIBLAH 1) consider this to be too far N., and 
think that it should be drawn across the S, ex- 
tremity of Lebanon (Hazar-énin being then either 
Banias itself, or cl-Hadr, 9 m. E. of it).* The 
Riblah of Nu 34!! is, however, some place between 
Magar-énin and the Sea of Galilee; so that upon 
none of these suppositions can it be identical with 
Riblah 14 (which is to the N. even of ‘Ain el-Asy). 
No Riblah in a suitable situation seems at present 
to be known. The suggestion (Wetzst.; see Dillm.) 
to read (after LXX) ‘to Harbel’ (aba1a) for ‘to 
Riblah,’ and to identify Harbel with Harmel (or 
Horiniil), a place about 8 miles S.W. of Riblah 
(see Sachan’s map, or the one in Biid., Route 32), 
does not really lessen the difficulty of the verse. 


S. R. DRIVER. 
RICHES.—Sce WEALTH. 


RID.—The original meaning of ‘rid’ is to rescue 
(Anglo-Sax. hreddan, cf. Dutch redden and Germ. 
retten), and this is its meaning in five of its six AV 
occurrences (Gn 3774, Ex 68, Lv 26%, Ps 824 14471), 
Cf. Gin 377 Tind. ‘When Reuben herde that, he went 
aboute to ryd him out of their handes and sayde, Iet 
us not ky! him’; Tind. #xpos. 77, ‘ Because we be 
ever in such peril and cumbrance that we cannot 
rid ourselves out, we must daily and hourly cry to 
God for aid and succour’; Jer 157! Cov. ‘And I 
will ryd the ont of the hondes of the wicked, and 
delyver the out of the honde of Tirauntes.’ In 
the remaining passage the meaning is clear out, 
drive out, Ly 26° *1 will rid evil beasts out of the 
land’ (RV ‘cause evil beasts,to cease out of the 
land’), which is the modern meaning. The process 
by which the word thus practically reversed its 
meaning (from rescue to destroy) may be illustrated 
from Spenser, /’Q I. i. 36— 


‘Unto their lodgings then his guestes he riddes,’ 


where the meaning is neutral, removes. Cf. also 
Lv 14% Cov. ‘The preast shall commaunde them 
to ryd all thinge out of the housse,’ and Udall, 
Krasmus’ Paraph, i. 62, ‘With these men the 
Pharisces consulted by what meanes they might 
ridde Jesus out of the waye.’ J. HASTINGS. 

* Dillm. and Keil adopt intermediate views. Dillm. (p. 218) 


would not draw it N. of the present road from BérQt to 
Damascus; Keil takes it as far N. as Lebweh. 


RIDDLE 
RIDDLE (y'5, from root wn [Oaf. Heb. Lex, 


compares Arab. ls ‘decline, turn aside, avoid,’ 
hence perhaps riddle as indirect, obscure]; verb 
denom. 3 ‘to propose an enigma’; Ayn ww ‘to 
ut forth a riddle,’ Ezk17?: LAA alveyua, rpdBrnya ; 
ulg. enigma, problema, propositio) is closely re- 
lated in the OT to the PROVERB (>¥9), which for 
the most part is represented in the LXX by wapa- 
BoXf—PARABLE. It has been suggested, indeed 
(Oort in Cheyne’s Job and Solomon, p. 127), that 
some of the proverbs were originally current 
among the people as riddles, such as ‘What is 
worse than meeting a bear? Meeting a fool in his 
folly’ (Pr 17)*); ‘What is sweet at first, and then 
like gravel in the mouth? Bread of falsehood’ 
(Pr 20'7), Like the proverb or the parable or the 
allegory, the riddle served & more serious and 
didactic purpose than we usually associate with 
theword. The didactic usage is found throughout 
the whole of the OT. It is seen in Nu 12’, where 
Jehovah chides Aaron and Miriam for their op- 
position to Moses, and says to the honour of the 
great Lawgiver, ‘ Mouth to mouth speak I to him, 
pay ail not in riddles’ (nvnz). In Ps 49‘ the 
*salinist says, ‘I will incline mine ear to a parable 
(Sb): I will propound my riddle (‘ny'n) upon the 
harp,’ and the subject of the psalm—the transi- 
toriness of godless prosperity and the blessedness of 
a hopein God—justilies his application of the words. 
In Ps 78? the same didactic purpose is manifest. 
The Psalmist proposes to set forth the early his- 
tory of Israel in parable and riddle for the instruc- 
tion of his own age and time: ‘I will open my 
mouth in a parable (>yp3): I will utter riddles 
(nivn) from the olden time.’ This parabolic use of 
the history of Israel by the Psalmist is taken by 
the evangelist (Mt 13° %) as justifying the em- 
loyment of parables by Jesus to set forth the 
ingdom of heaven: ‘ All these things spake Jesus 
in parables to the multitudes, that the word might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet say- 
ing, **I will open my mouth in parables: I will 
declare things hidden from the foundation of the 
world,”’ which last words are a variation from the 
LXX ‘riddles from the beginning’ (xpoS\juara 
dn’ dpyijs). This didactic purpose attributed to 
the riddle is well illustrated in Pr 1° by its associa- 
tion with words of like purport: ‘To understand a 
parable (Sv), and an obscure saying (ny), the 
sayings (03%) of the wise and their riddles (nwq).’ 
In the Wisdom books of the Apocrypha it is per- 
haps natural to find examples of the didactic 
usage. In Wis 8° it is said in praise of Wisdom: 
‘She understandeth subtleties of speeches and 
interpretations of riddles’ (crpopds Adywr cal Ades 
alviyndrwv) 3; in Sir 397-8 it is said of the man who 
meditates in the law of the Most High, ‘ He will 
keep the discourse of the men of renown, and will 
enter in amid the subtleties of parables (év crpogais 
wapaBorAav), He will seek out the hidden meaning 
of proverbs (daéxpuda wapoimcdv), and be conversant 
in the riddles of parables’ (év alvlypact mapaBonrdr), 
these last words being inverted in 47%, where 
Solomon is apostrophized as filling the earth with 
‘parables of riddles’ (év mapaBodats alvvyudrwr). 
1e association of the riddle with the parable is 
found in Ezk 17%, where the prophet is commanded 
‘to put forth a riddle (a1'n Wn), and utter a parable’ 
(S¥p Sen, LXX wapaBodjv),—the saying being called 
a riddle because it requires interpretation, and a 
parable because of the comparison it contains of 
the kings of Babylon and Egypt to two great 
eagles, and of their treatment of Israel to the 
cropping of the cedar of Lebanon. There are still 
two occurrences of the word ‘riddle’ in the Pro- 
pues, where it is not so easy to say whether the 
idactic or the more special usage is exemplified 
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In Dn 8 the king of fierce countenance that is to 
arise, by whom Antiochus Epiphanes is meant, is 
credited with the gift of ‘ understanding riddles’ 
(nivn 2p); and in Hab 2¢ the bropnet speaking of 
the proud and ambitious man who seeks to make 
nations and peoples his own, asks, ‘Shall not all 
these take up a poms (sve), and an obscure 
saying (ny">p), riddles (niv"n), against him 2’ 

he riddle in the more special sense of & puzzle 
to sharpen the wits, or a paradoxical question 
to stimulate interest, is found in the OT, and 
bulks largely in the Talmud and later Jewish 
literature. With riddles the Jews have been wont 
from an early pened in their history to display 
their intellectual ingenuity, or test the wisdom of 
the learned, or entertain festive occasions and 
hours of leisure. Deutsch (Literary Remains, 
p. 47), speaking of the Haggadah of the Talmud, 
refers to the Pilgrim's Progress, and says that 
Bunyan in his account of his own book unknow- 
an ely coson ves the Haggadah as accurately as 
can be— 


* Would’st thou divort thyself from melancholy ? 
Would’st thou be pleasant, yet be far from folly f 
Would’st thou read riddles and their explanation? 
Or else be drowned in contemplation ? 

; ‘ . : - O then come hither 
And lay this book, thy head and heart together.’ 


The riddle is not, however, confined to Jewish 
literature. The riddle of the Sphinx is familiar 
from classical antiquity. It was a riddle that 
Tarquin the Proud acted when by striking off with 
a staff the heads of the tallest poppies in his 
warden he gave Sextus the hint to put out of the 
way the chief citizens of captured Gabii. The 
riddle as an amusement at feasts and on convivial 
occasions among the Greeks and Romans is men- 
tioned in the paves of Athenseus and Aulus Gellius. 
(See Bochart, Hierozoicon, iii. 384). 

It was at his wedding feast that Samson pro- 
posed the terms of his famous riddle (Jg 14). He 
yave his Philistine friends seven days to find it out, 

romising if they should be successful thirty fine 
inen wrappers and thirty gala dresses(v.!2; Moore’s 
Commentary, p. 335), and requiring from them the 
same if they should be unsuccessful. They accepted 
the terms, and Samson propounded his riddle— 
‘Out of the eater came something to eat, and out 
of the strong came something sweet?’ How fara 
riddle was fair, the solution of which required a 
knowledge of incidents so special as Samson’s 
encounter with the lion and its sequel, need not 
be discussed. Their deceit and the treachery of 
his wife put the Philistines in possession of the 
secret. § Vhat,? they asked, ‘is sweeter than honey, 
and what is stronger than a lion?’ At once he 
saw he had been duped, and in a satirical vein he 
exclaimed, employing still the language of riddles: 
‘Tf ye had not Saas with my heifer, ye had 
not found out my riddle.’ 

Solomon with his a repute for wisdom in 
other things is credited also with skill in the 
solution of riddles. The Queen of Sheba on her 
visit to Jerusalem proved him with riddles (1 K 10! 
=2 Ch 9). And Solomon ‘told her all her ques- 
tions, there was not anything hid from the kin 
which he told her not’ y K 10?=2Ch 9%), 
Josephus tells a similar tale of Hiram king of Tyre. 
Solomon and Hiram were on the most friendly 
terms, ‘What cemented the friendship between 
them,’ says Jos. (Ant. VII. v. 3), ‘was the passion 
both had for wisdom; for they sent riddles (spo- 
B\juara) to one another, with a desire to have 
them solved ; and in these Solomon was superior to 
Hiram, as he was wiser in all other respects,’ In 
another passage of his writings the Jewish his- 
torian (c. Apion. i. 18. 17), records the testimony 
of Dius the historian of the Pheenicians, who says 


that Solomon when he was king at Jerusalem 
sent riddles (aivlyuara) for Hiram to guess, and 
desired that he would send others back for him to 
find out, the condition being that he who failed 
should pay a fine to him who was successful. And 
as Hiram was unsuccessful, he had a large amount 
to pay. At length he found a man of Tyre, 
Abdemon by name, who was able to guess the 
riddles proposed by Solomon, and himself pro- 
pounded others which Solomon could not solve, 
thus recovering for his sovereign the money he 
had lost. None of these riddles have survived, 
and therefore we have no means of estimating 
their character as hard questions, 

There are to be found, however, in the Proverbs 
bearing the name of Solomon, sayings that appear 
to be of the nature of riddles, The riddle of the 
insatiable things is one of these (Pr 30 8), ‘The 
horse-leech (but see art. HORSE-LEECH) hath two 
daughters, crying, Give, give. There are three 
things that are never satisfied, yea, four things 
say not, Itisenough.’ What are these? And the 
anawer is, ‘The grave, and the barron womb, the 
earth that is not filled with water, and the fire 
that saith not, It is enough.’ This is followed 
by the riddles of the four mysterious things (Pr 
3018-29), of the four intolerable things (Pr 30?!-%), 
of the four little wise things (30%-*5), and of the 
four stately things (307%*!), Riddle and _ inter- 
pretation alike exhibit precise observation of 
nature, and convey at the same time moral in- 
struction. 

To the riddles of the OT fall, perhaps, to be 
added the words of the mysterious writing on the 
wall on the night of Belshazzar’s feast (Dn 55-34), 
MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN (which see). 
The inscription is to be read according to recent 
authorities, ‘A mina, a mina, a shokel and half 
minas.’ Vv.%-8, says Bevan (7he Book of Daniel, 
p. 106), are plays upon the words of the inscrip- 
tion; in v.% the play is a double one. Mina— 
God hath numbered thy kingdom and finished it. 
Shekel—thou hast been weighed in the balance and 
hast been found wanting. J/alf mina—thy king: 
dom hath been divided and given to the Medes and 
Persvans. 

The parable is one of the unique features of the 
teaching of Christ (mapafod) in the Synoptists ; 
rapoyla in St. John), but the riddle, except in so 
far as the evangelist Matthew justifies instruction 
by parables with a reference to Ps 78%, is not 
expressly mentioned. Only once in the NT is the 
riddle expressly named, and in that instance (1 Co 
13'2) the mention of it is obscured in EV. The 
meaning is—‘ Now we see through a glass, in a 
riddle’ (év alviyuarc), in contrast to the direct vision 
of spiritual realities, ‘ face to face.’ In the Revela- 
tion of St. John there is a riddle which remains an 
enigma in spite of all attempts to solve it: ‘He 
that hath understanding let him count the number 
of the beast; for it is the number of a man, and 
his number is six hundred and sixty and six.’ 
Following the method known among the Jews as 
Gematria, by which a number is obtained from the 
numerical values of the letters of a naine, it has 
been found that the Hebrew transliteration of 
Neron Cesar yields a total of 666. Although 
adopted by many modern interpreters, this solu- 
tion of the riddle has not attained general accept- 
ance any more than others which have been pro- 

osed from a much earlier time (see Bengel, 
nomon, p. 1095 {f.; Milligan, Baird Lectures on 
The Revelation of St. John, p. 321ff., and art. 
REVELATION [BooK OF] above, p. 258). In the 
Talmud and Rabbinical literature there is no lack 
of riddles. In fact the Jews exhibit a curiosa 
fein in this department which is unique. ‘A 
arge number of famous sayings,’ says Abrahams 
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(Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, pp. 386, 387), 
‘are put in the form of riddles. Who is mighty? 
Who 1s a fool? Who is happy? <A whole class of 
popular phrases in the ‘Talmud and Midrash are 
nothing more nor less than folk-riddles, the chief 
exponents being women and children ; but distin- 
guished Rabbis also utilized this language of 
wisdom. Ethical works of the Middle Ages 
abound in philosophical riddles. Riddles found 
their way into the prayer-book for the Passover 
Eve. It goes without sayings therefore, that 
many Hebrew riddles of the Middle Ages were 
serious intellectual exercises.’ To keep up atten- 
tion and to stimulate interest while the intricate 
subtleties of the law are being expounded, such an 
assertion as this would be announced—‘ There was 
a woman in Egypt who brought forth at one birth 
“six hundred thenannd men.”’ The interpreta- 
tion follows: the woman was Jochebed, the 
mother of Moses, who was himself equal to the 
whole armed host of Isracl who came out of Egypt. 
Talmudic lore records a story of Rabbi Jehuda, 
sage and saint, akin to that related of Tarquin the 
Proud. ‘The emperor Antoninus Pius sent him a 
message to say the imperial exchequer was Sonny 
how could it be replenished?) The Rabbi took the 
messenger into the garden and tore up the big 
radishes and planted young ones in their place. 
He did the same with the turnips and the lettuces. 
The emperor understood the hint; he dismissed 
the old officials and put new in their place. Man 
of the riddles that thus delighted the Jewish 
fancy seem trivial enongh. For example: ‘The 
fish is roasted with his brother, is placed in his 
father, is eaten with his son, and thereafter is 
helped down with his father,’ where his ‘ brother’ 
is the salt which comes like himself from the sea, 
his ‘father’ is the water from which he is taken, 
and his ‘son’ the sauce in which he is served! 
Riddles whose solution depends upon the numerical 
values of the Hebrew letters are common, ‘ Take 
30 from 30 and the remainder is 60.’ The ex- 
planation is that 80=o¥5y: remove 5, whose 
numerical valne is 30, and the remainder is oy? 
=60. The letters of the Hebrew alphabet have 
also a lingual meaning, and a good example of 
a riddle whose solution depends upon such a mean. 
ing is the following : ‘There was a she-mulo in my 
house: [ opened the door and she became a heifer.’ 
To be solved thus: From the Hebrew for ‘she- 
mule’ ay take away the letter 41 (Daleth=door) 
and there remains m9 ‘heifer.’ 

Plays upon words scarcely come under the scope 
of this article. They are found most abundantly 
in the Prophets and in the rhetorical passaces of 
Job, but they occur also with considerable fre- 
quency in the Proverbs, and they are to be met 
with, thongh rarely, in the Psalms. In those 
plays upon proper names which are found in the 
aeeiiologieal explanations of the name of the law- 
giver of Isracl (Ex 2; cf. Jos. «. Apion. i, 31), 
of the name of Samuel (LS 1°), and many more, 
the Talmud is said to he especially rich. (Upon 
©Paronomasia in the O'T,’ see Casanowicz, JBL 
(1891), pp. 105-167). 

LITERATURR.—For the usage of the Hebrew word TM) see 
Oxf. Heb. Lex, a.v.5 Velitzsch, Zur Geschichte der Juidischen 
Poesie; Cheyne, Jub and Solomon, Toy, Proverbs. On Biblical 
and Talmudic riddles—Hamburger's RE; Low, Die Lebens- 


alter; Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages; Winsche, 
Dis Rathselweissheit bei den Hebraern, of NICOL, 


RIDICULOUS.— Only Sir 3478 ‘He that sacrificeth 
of a thing wrongfully gotten, his offering is ridicu- 
lous.’ The meaning 1s active, derisive, mocking 
(Gr. rpordopa penwknpévn, RV ‘his offering is made 
in mockery’). Cf. Shaks, Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
iii. 78, ‘The heaving of my lungs provokes me to 
ridiculous smiling.’ 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS 1N OT.—The idea of Right- 
eousness is one of the most complex and difficult 
of the ruling ideas of the OT. The subject may 
be introduced by one or two statements of a 
general nature. (1) Righteousness in the OT is 
strictly a personal attribute. There are a few 
instances where the word is used of Pal but 
these are undoubtedly secondary (see below, p. 
274*), So also are the cases where it is applied 
to a social aggregate like the people of Israel ; 
these arise either through personification of the 
community, or through the virtues of representa- 
tive individuals being conceived as leavening the 
mass. (2) The personal relations indicated by the 
term are of three kinds: forensic, ethical, and 
relivions, Righteousness, ¢.7., may denote (a) 
a forensic right, as when Judah says of Tamar, 
‘she has been in the right against me’ (Gn 38") ; 
or (6) a moral state, as Gn G8 ‘Noah was a right- 
eous, blameless man in his generation’; or (c) a 
direct relation between man and God, as in Gn 15° 
‘Abraham believed J”, and he counted it to hin 
for righteousness.’ But under each of these heads 
the notion breaks up into a great variety of dis- 
tinct applications, shite the figurative extensions 
of (a) into the spheres of (db) and (c) create subtle 
distinctions which at times defy classification. 
(3) It may be remarked that the history of the 
idea in the OT exhibits a development in almost ex- 
actly the opposite direction to aise observed in the 
case of Tonnes Holiness (which see) is prima- 


rily a religious term, which gradually acquires 
ethical content under the influence of the reve- 


Intion of God as a Being of perfect moral purity. 
Righteousness, on the contrary, belongs in the first 
instance to the region of moral ideas, and De- 
comes a technical term of religion by a process 
whose outlines can he traced in the OT.—-It will 
be convenient in the present art. to treat the 
subject under three main divisions, correspond. 
ing broadly to three stages in this development ; 
viz. (i.) The meanings of Righteousness in ordi- 
nary popular speech ; (11.) the conception of Right- 
eousness in the pre-exilic prophets (Amos to Jere- 
miah); and (ili,) the theological developments of 
the idea, chiefly in exilic and post-exilic writings. 


The Hebrew words expressing the idea of Righteousness are 
the following derivatives of the root pry :— 

1. The adj. pry; LXX dixais, etc.; EV ‘righteous,’ more 
rarely ‘just,’ etc. 

2. The abstract nouns 7)7¥ and pty, which appear to he pric- 
tically interchangenble; LUXX dixasorryn, etc. 3; EV ‘righteous- 
ness,’ more rarely ‘ justice,’ etc. 

[The Aram. 4)7¥ appears in Dn 424). 

The verbal forms are much less frequently used, viz.:— 

3. The Qal pry (22 times in MT); LXX Brxcieg sTvas, Sixciovy 
(pasy.), ete.; EV ‘be righteous,’ ‘ bo justified,’ ‘be just,’ ete. 

4. The IHiphil pya (12 thnes, always in a declurative sense 
except Ig 6311, Dn 123); LXX d:xasody, ote.; KV ‘justify,’ ete. 

5 Tho Picl pry (6 times, with the sense ‘make out to be in 
the right,’ or ‘make to appcar in the right’); LXN dicasouy, 
eto.; EV ‘justify.’ 

6. The Hithpael (refl.) payya (Gn 4416); UXX dixcisdy 
(pass.); EV ‘clear ourselves.’ 

7. The Niphal pix} (Dn 8i, of the Temple); LXX xalapsces 
(pars.); TEV ‘be cleansed.’ 

The Greek and Englinh terms given above represent only the 
prevalent usage of LXX and EV respectively. With revaid to 
the latter, it may be said that the words ‘rightcous’ and 
‘righteousness’ cover approximately the uses of pus in the 
OT. Out of some 620 instances where the Heb. root appears, 
about 400 are rendered in AV by ‘righteous,’ ‘righteousness,’ 
or ‘righteously.’ In over 100 cases ‘just,’ ‘justice,’ ‘ justify * 
aro employed, sometimes appropriately enough, but at other 
times quite arbitrarily (cf. ¢.g. Gn 69 with 71, or Am 26 with 
5132), there are, peuirieal a few miscellancous renderings, which 
it would serve no useful purpose to tabulate. On the other side, 
‘righteous’ stands for *W) (‘upright’) in Nu 2310, Job 47 237, 
Ps 10722, Pr 27 332 149 1519 9810 (similarly the adv. Ps 674 961°), 
RV has rectified some of those anomalies: for instance, except 
in Nu 2310, ‘righteous,’ eto., mever are used except for some 
form of pix. The usage of the LXX is marked by somewhat 
greater diversity, as was to be expected from the variety of 
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circumstances In which the different books were translatea. 
In the great majority of cases, however, the Heb. terms are 
represented by 3/xaies and the cognate words, although other 
renderings are frequent, a8 a usurros, wor ee poe, WigTos, suessne, 
xpiris, Atos, iAenuordvm (the last two are instructive). And, 


conversely, diseases, etc., are used for such words as ¥%, ‘pj 
(‘innocent’), 107 (‘kindness’), ND¥ (‘truth,’ ‘ fidelity’), py 
(‘ judicial decision,’ ‘judgment’), etc. A certain freedom of 
translation is, no doubt, permissible in view of the extreme 
versatility of the Heb. notion, and its association with numer- 
ous parallelisms ; and these Heb. synonyms have naturally to be 
taken into account in forming conclusions regarding the OT 
idea of righteousness. Cf. Hatch, Essays in Bibl. Gr. 49. 

i. RIGHTEOUSNESS IN COMMON LIFE.—In_ the 
earliest historical literature—the documents J and 
E of the Hex., and the oldest sources of the Bks. 
of Samuel and Kings—the words for ‘ righteous- 
ness’ occur, not very frequently, but in connexions 
which convey a pretty complete idea of what they 
meant in everyday life. Here the most prominent 
aspect of the notion is the forensic, although this 
by no means excludes an ethical and _ religious 
reference. In early Israel, law, morality, and 
religion were closely identified, all three Sana 
largely on traditional custom or being embodie 
in it. Morality consisted in conformity to the 
conventional usages of the society to which a man 
belonged (Gn 26", 25 13!4 ete.); the administration 
of justice was the enforcement in individual cases 
of the acknowledged rules of social order; and, 
again, these rules were invested with religious 
sanctions as expressing the will of J% Thus a 
man’s legal rights were a measure of the morality 
of his conduct, and at the same time all rights 
existing between men were also rights before J”. 
When it is said that the forensic element pre- 
ponderates, what is meant is that questions of 
right and wrong were habitually regarded from 
a legal point of view as matters to be settled by a 
judge, and that this point of view is emphasized 
in the words derived from pis. This, indeed, is 
characteristic of the Heb. conception of righteous- 
ness in all its developments: whether it be a 
moral quality or a religious status, it is apt to be 
looked on as in itself controvertible and incom- 
plete until it has been confirmed by what is 
equivalent to a judicial sentence. Now, within 
the forensic sphere we can distinguish three 
aspects of righteousness which are of fundamental 
importance for the subsequent history of the idea ; 
and these may be illustrated from almost any 
period of the language. 

(1) Righteousness means, in the first instance, 
being in the right in a particular case. Of the 
two parties in a controversy, the one who has the 
right on his side is designated as pyz, and the one 
in the wrong as yya7: Dt 25! ‘If there be a 
quarrel between men, and they bring it to the 
judgment-seat, and (the judges) judge them, the 
shall justify the prs andl condemn the yw’; cf. 
16, Ex 2378 Ts 9° 297!) Pr 17!5 18517 24% ate, 
Similarly, a person accused or suspected of wrong- 
doing is py if he is innocent and yyy if guilty 
(Gn 204, 28 4", 2K 10%, Pr 17%), It makes, of 
course, no difference whether the case is actually 
submitted to a judge or not; all questions of right 
and wrong are conceived as capable ideally of 
being so settled, and the intrinsic merits of the 
dispute are described by the same terms; see 
Ex 9°77 (‘ J” is in dhe right, and I and my people are 
tn the wrong’); 1S 24!7, 1 K 8% (cf. Ex 2"), Thus 
MIs (Ply in this sense appears to be later) denotes 
the right or innocence Mf an incriminated person, 
his claim to justification, the validity of his plea 
(2S 19° 26%, Neh 27°),* In these cases righteous- 
ness is an inherent quality, not depending on the 
decision of the judge, but at the most demanding 

“The fem. of the adj. ply is nowhere used; in the only 
instance where the right of a woman is concerned the simple 
verb is employed ; Gn 38% (*y91) 721y). 
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recognition by him. And although the conception 
is essentially forensic, it is obviously one to which 
ethical ideas readily attach themselves. Right- 
eousness comes to mean unimpeachable moral con- 
duct (Gn 30%—a, dillicult case); and in this sense 
it may be predicated of a man’s whole life, the 
righteous man being one who is blameless before 
an ideal tribunal; see 1 K 2? 3%, Gn 7', 6 (P) 
1838, Dt 94°, La 4 ete. In this application a 
religious reference is probably always included, 
the ideal tribunal being that of God. 


Legal phraseology is naturally transferred to the case of mere 
debate: Job 112 3312; here to ‘justify’ means virtually to 
admit the force of one’s arguments (275), With this may be 
connected the use of the words to express correctness in pre- 
diction (Is 41%), or truthfulness in speech (Is 4519 23 631, Ps 625, 
Pr 88127 1613); although other explanations are here possible 
(see below, p. 274), 

(2) Righteousness, however, has a second sense, 
which is purely forensic; it means the legal status 
established by a public Bees in one’s favour : 
Is 5% ‘take away the rightcousness of the righteous 
from him’ (ef. 107), Examples of this kind are rare 
in allusions to secular jurisprudence ; but the dis- 
tinction plays a very important part, as we shall 
see, where forensic annlovies are transferred to 
men’s standing before God; and it could hard! 
be drawn so clearly there unless it had some basis 
in ordinary Judicial administration. * 

(3) Lastly, righteousness is the quality expected 
of the gudge in the exercise of his office. His 
fundamental duty is to ‘justify’ (pos7= ‘declare 
in the right’) him who 1s in the right, and to 
condemn (yw) him who is in the wrong (Dt 25', 
25 154 ete.); and, if the circumstances rewire it, 
to inflict punishment on the wrong-doer (Dt 25?; 
ef. 2S 128 ete.). In this he is said to manifest 
pry (Dt 16 16%: 29) Ly 1915, Is 11* 9 16°), or in a com- 
mon phrase to execute ART eeva.t ‘The tempta- 
tions to which a judge was miinly exposed being 
bribery and ‘ perce of persons,’ his righteousness 
consists essentially in lis rising superior to such 
influences and deciding each case with absolute 
impartiality on its merits, Stress, however, is 
naturally laid on the duty of redressing the wrongs 
of the poor and defenceless ; hence judicial 
righteousness is frequently equivalent to deliver- 
ance or protection, ‘This idea les, indeed, in the 
verb voy itself, which means not only to Judge, but 
also to vindicate or defend (15 24 Is 1!” etc.). 

The forensic sense of rightcousness illustrated above appears 
to bo fundamental in Heb., and goes back to a remote period in 
Semitic antiquity. It is found in a phrase closely corr esp oue mt 
to OT usaye in one of the Tel el-Amarna tablets (15th or 14th 
cent. B.0.), where Abdbiba of Jerusalem says, su-du-uk ana 
ta-a-Bi as-8umr amiliti Ka-='1I am innocent with respect to 
the Kashi’ (KJZB& v. 806f.). That a similar usage prevailed in 
Aramaic and Phosnician is shown by the insecriptiona in both 
languages (see Lidzbarski, Handbuch der nordsem, Hpigraphtk, 
p. 857). The forensic conception of righteousness appears, 
therefore, to be characteristic of the northern group of Semitic 
dialects. In Arabic, on the other hand, the root has no forensic 


* It may here be pointed out that it is doubtful if the adj. p*7y 
bears this sense of outward justification even in the religious 
sphere (Kautzsch). It seems confined to the inherent character 
on which a legal right is based, but not to include the status 
which results from a vindication of that right. In other words, 
it is used of the godly as entitled to Divine justification, but not 
as actually justified. Kautzsch thinks there are exceptions fn 
Is 40-66 and 24-27; but that is not quite clear. Zec 99 would 
be @ case in point if the meaning is to be determined by the 
following epithet py}3 (‘vindicated and victorious’; G. A. 
Smith, Twelve Prophets, ii. 466). On some doubtful cases in 
the Psalms, see below, p. 278. oe 

t This el eae was probably used originally of judicial 
action (2 8 815, Jer 2215 230, Ezk 45%), but_was extended to moral 
conduct in general (Gn 1819, Ezk 185. 19.31, and very often). In 
Dt 16 etc. (above) Py is partly the personal virtue of the judge, 

rtly the objective right which ia the result of his Just action ; 

he word appears first in Hoses and Iaaiah. It is possible that 
this judicial sense of righteousness (3) is less primitive than 
that described under (1), At least the cases are few where the 
adj. ia applied toa human judge (though often to God ag the 
Supreme Judge of men). 28 233 isa clear example; on Zeo 99 
see the last note; other possible cases are Jer 285, Ezk 2365, 
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associations. The verb sadafa means to speak the truth ; 
gaddaka, to attribute truth to a speaker, to accept or homolo- 
gate his statement; gaddif is one who is habitually veracious, 
and gudtk a true or sincere friend. All these uses embody the 
ethical idea of trustworthiness or genuineness; and a reflexion 
of this moral sense is probably to be recognized in some peculiar 
subsidiary applications, as when the verb is employed of eyesand 
ears that faithfully perform their functions, or of earnestness or 
steadiness in battle ‘as opposed to a false show of bravery,’ or of 
the desperate running of a hunted animal (see Lane, Lexicon). 
Sadak, the marriage gift from husband to wife, was originally a 
pledge of friendship; and even the much discussed rumh gadk 

ssibly means a (rusty lance, and not a atraight or sound or 
ford lance (Wellhausen, GGN, 1893, p. 434), though Nodlideke 
considers that in this case the meaning ‘straight’ is certain 
(Funf Mo'allaqgat, 2, p. 40). 

It has commonly been held that the varied senses of righteous- 
ness can be reduced to the single idea of ‘conformity toa norm,’ 
resting ultimately on the physical analogy of atraightness. But 
the notion of ‘conformity to a norm’ could hardly be primitive ; 
and, even if all the uses of p1¥ could be brought under It, it 
would not thereby be proved to be fundamental, since all legal 
and ethical terms necessarily imply a reference toa norm. It 
is indeed very doubtful if atraightness be the concept originally 
expressed by the root. Certainly, nothing of the kind can be 
inferred from the cases in the OT where the word is used of 
material oblects: Just balances, weighta, etc. (Lv 1916. 36, Dt 
2515, Job 319, Ezk 4519), are simply auch balances, etc., as justice 
deniands (cf. Am 85), just as sacrifices of righteowrness (Dt 3319, 
Ps 45 511") are sacrifices rightly offered. The phrases paths of 
righteouancas (Pa 238) and yates of righteousness (118!¥) are so 
obviously figurative that they do not fall to be considered here 
atall, The evidence from Arabic is equally inconclusive. Here 
the discussion has turned largely on the use of gadk ag an epithet 
of the lance (see above). It happens, however, to be applied in 
particular to the knots of the lance reed (cf, sadk 'ul-ku'ab, Muall. 
Antara, 48), where, if the word describes any physical quality at 
all, it must be Aardnesa; unless, indeed, kab be understood as 
a section of the reed between two knots (Noldcke, tb.). On 
the whole, perhaps, the idea of hardness best accounts for the 
higher developments of the idea both in Arabic and Hebrew. 
The transition from hardnes« to trustworthiness ia easy and 
natural, while the same analogy in the legal sphere might 
denote unimpeachableness of conduct on the part of a suitor, 
or steadfastness of character on the part of the judge. But 
these speculations are of liltle account; the meanings of right- 
eousncss in OT have to be ascertained from usaye, and the 
fundamental usages appear to be those stated in the preceding 
paragraphs, 


li. RIGHTEOUSNESS IN THE PROPHETS.—Although 
the prophets were the great champions and ex- 
ponents of righteousness in Israel, it is not easy to 
say precisely in what respect their teaching marks 
an advance on the current notions examined in the 
last section. In their use of terms they adhere 
closely to the common forms of speech: the py 
is still the man whose cause is just, and nay and 
pyy continue to be used of forensic right or judicial 
rectitude. Novertheless it is clear that the whole 
idea is elevated to a higher plane in the teaching 
of the prophets, and acquires a significance at once 
more ethical and more universal. The difference 
of standpoint is partly to be explained by the state 
of things which the prophets saw around them. 
By the 8th cent. the old consuetudinary morality 
had broken down under the pressure of far-reaching 
economic changes which had affected disastrously 
the life of the people. Large numbers of Israelites 
had been dispossessed of their holdings, and in con- 
xoquence deprived of their civil and religious rights ; 
the poor were defrauded and ground down by the 
rich, and even the forms of law had been turned 
into a powerful engine of oppression. In face of a 
situation like this, it is evident that the prophetic 
ideal of righteousness must rest on deeper founda- 
tions than mere use and wont. It rests, in fact, on 
the ethical character of J”. What is distinctive of 
une prophets is the conviction that social righteous- 
ness is the necessary and inexorable demand of 
J”’’s moral nature. So intense is this conviction 
that the idea of abstract right seems to stand out 
before their minds as an objective reality, a power 
that may be resisted but can never be defeated. 
‘Never before,’ says Wellhausen, ‘had this been 
proclaimed with such tremendous emphasis. Mor- 
ity is that through which alone all things subsist, 
the sole reality inthe world. It is no postulate, no 
idea, it is at once necessity and fact, —the most living, 
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ersonal energy, —Jahwe, the God of Forces.’* 
This is most clearly to be seen in Amos, the father of 
written prophecy; but all the prophets move on the 
lines laid down ie him, and mean by righteousness 
substantially what he means, although they may 
not give it ihe same central position which it occu- 
piesin his book. It may suffice to note the following 
points. (1) The prophets are concerned in the first 
instance with that exercise of righteousness on 
which the well-being of the community most de- 
pends, the public administration of justice. Amos 
demands that right (vey) be set up in the gate 
(5°); that right roll down like waters, and righteous- 
ness like a perennial stream (5%); and complains 
bitterly of those who turn righteousness to worm. 
wood, 2.e. turn the fount of justice into a source of 
wrong and misery (57 6"), Isaiah and Micah hurl 
their invectives against the ruling classes for their 
perversion of justice and legalize plunder of the 

oor (Is 17 3% 5% 10!) Mic Q)f- 8 3l-3-9f), and 

eremiah denounces the rapacit and misgovern- 
ment of the kings (22) 15 93)¢; ef, zk 345"). Cf. 
further, Hos 104, Is 12! 5’, Jer 225 etc. A well- 
governed State, repressing all wrong and violence, 
and securing to tle meanest his rights as a mem- 
ber of J’”’s kingdom, is the embodiment of the 
prophetic ideal of righteousness. At the same 
time, the spirit which ought to preside at the seat 
of judgment is conceived as a principle pervading 
the whole life of the nation, und regulating the 
relations of its different members und _ classes. 
Civic righteousness is perhaps more a function 
of the cominunity, a sound and normal condition 
of the body politic, than a rule of individual 
conduct; although the latter is, of course, in- 
cluded (Hos 10, Jer 4%). (2) In their conception 
of what constitutes righteousness, the prophets 
are not dependent on a written code,t and still less 
on the technicalities of legal procedure. ‘Their 
appeal is to the moral sense, the instinctive per- 
ception of what is due to others, the recognition 
of the inherent rights of liuman personality. The 
idea is far broader than what we usually mean by 
right or justice; it includes a large-learted con- 
struction of the claims of humanity; it is, as has 
been said, the humanitarian virtue par carellence.t 
And this is trne not only in private relations, but 
also in the sphere of judicial action, The righteous- 
ness of the judge appears pre-eminently in his vin- 
dication of the widow, the orphan, and the stranger, 
the oppressed and defenceless classes penerally (Is 
1 ete.) In Amos the py is always the poor man, 
with no influence at his back, who must therefore 
look to the judge to maintain his rights. This 
feature might be considered accidental, arising 
from the injustice to which the poor were sub- 
jected at that time. But it is important, never- 
theless, as exhibiting an aspect of the Heb. idea of 
judicial righteousness which is apt to be overlooked 
yus. It denotes not merely the neutral impartial 
attitude of mind which decides fairly between rival 
interests, but a positive energy on the sido of right, 
a readiness to protect and succour those who have 
no help in themselves, (3) Righteousness in this 
ethical sense is not only rooted in the moral 
instincts of human nature, but is a reflexion of 
the character of J”. It is what He requires of men, 
what He has looked for in vain from Israel (Is 57), 
that in. which He delights, which He seeks to pro- 
duce on earth (Jer 974). The inflexibility of this 
Divine demand for social righteousness is one of the 
most impressive thingsin prophecy. Ritual service 
is as nothing in J”’s sight; He despises and hates 


* Jer, a. jild, Gesch.8 109. 

t The idea of righteousness as obedience to the written law 
of God, which bulks so largely in the later writings, appears in 
Dt 625; cf. 2418, Zeph 23, 

t Of. the combination of AQ7$ with Ton (‘kindness’) in Hos 
1012, Jer 923, 
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it when offered by men of immoral life. But the 
claims of righteousness are absolute, and the nation 
that will not yield to them, though it be the chosen 
people of Israel itself, must perish. Further, this 
righteousness, being based at once on the nature 
of man and the nature of God, is universal in its 
range. It has its witness in the human conscience 
everywhere (Am 3°), and determines the destiny of 
other nations as well as of Israel (15 2° etc.). It is, 
in short, the moral order of the universe, and the 
supreme law of J”’s operations in history. (4) As 
the lack of righteousness is the cause of Israel’s 
destruction, so the presence of it is @ constant 
feature of the Messianic salvation to which the 
prophets look forward. ‘A king shall reign in 
righteousness, and princes decree justice’ (Is 32"), 
The Messiah’s kingdom shall be established in 
righteousness (97), and He shall judge the poor in 
righteousness (114 5), ete. Cf. Jer 22!5 23° 331, 
Hos 2?71(2), Is 126 3215 335 etc. (5) Righteousness 
as a personal attribute of J” is not named by the 
prophets so frequently as one might expect. The 
adj. py is not used in this sense till a compara- 
tively late period (Zeph 3%, Jer 121), Amos never 
mentions the righteousness of J”, though the image 
of the plumb-line in 77 § shows that the conception 
was in his mind (cf. Is 28!”), Isaiah speaks of a 
judgment ‘overflowing with righteousness’ (10°), 
and of the Holy God as ‘sanctifying himself by 
righteousness’ (5!6), i.e, showing Llimself to be God 
through the exercise of judicial rightcousness. The 
idea 1s common to all the prophets. From the 
special circumstances in which their work was 
carried on, they dwell chiefly (if not exclusively) 
on the punitive side of the Divine righteousness, 
the side which it presents to the guilt of Israel 
(ios 65* 10%, Hab 1!%).) Righteousness, in short, 
is here equivalent to retribution, although retri- 
bution is not regarded as an end in itself, but 
only as a step in the carrying out of a redemptive 
purpose. 

These appear to be the chief features of the idea 
of righteousness which is characteristic of the pre- 
exilic prophets. It is not yet to be called strictly 
a religious conception, inasmuch as its human side 
consists of moral qualitics displayed by men in 
their relations to one another, and the righteous- 
ness of men before God is an idea hardly repre- 
sented in the prophets. But it makes the religious 
development possible, and some anticipations of 
that development in the prophetic writings will 
have to be considered under the next head. 

Wii, RIGHTEOUSNESS IN THE SPHERE OF RE- 
LIGION.—We come now to consider the different 
forms assumed by the idea of righteousness as 
expressing relations existing immediately between 
God and man. These are based on the mono- 
theistic principle, interpreted by the help of the 
forensic categories described above (under i.). J” 
is the supreme Ruler and Judge of the universe, 
and Lis judgments are seen in history or provi- 
dence. but the ordinary course of providence 
could not always be accepted as the final expres- 
sion of the mind of the Judge; it is usually in 
some great crisis, some decisive interposition of 
J” felt to be impending, that the ultimate verdict 
is looked for. ecanwhile nations and men are 
on their trial, they are severally in the right or in 
the wrong before God, and in the final day of 
reckoning the issues will be made clear, and the 
justice of the Divine government fully vindicated. 
Although all the elements of this conception are 
present in pre-exilic prophecy, the special applica- 
tions of it now to be dealt with belong mostly to a 
later period, and are the result of certain currents 
of thought which come to the surface in the age of 


* Read &S' 1K ‘DEOD. 
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the Exile. There are three things to be looked at: 
the righteousness of Israel; the righteousness of 
the individual ; and the righteousness of God. 

1, JHE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF JSRAEL,—The ques- 
tion of Israel’s right against other nations is one 
little considered by the earlier prophets. It was 
doubtless a factor in the popular religion, revealing 
itself in that eager longing for the day of J” whic 
Amos rebukes (548). From that point of view it 
was @ matter of course that J” should maintain 
the cause and right of His people, and moral 
considerations hardly entered into the feeling. 
The prophets, on the other hand, were too muc 
concerned to impress on Israel a sense of its utter 
unrighteousness before God to pay much heed to 
the violation of right involved in its subjection to 
nations morally worse than itself. In the 7th 
cent., however, partly as a consequence of the 
Deuteronomic reformation, the idea of a righteous 
Israel begins to exert an influence on prophetic 
thought (ef. Dt 6%). The first prophet to treat 
the matter expressly from this point of view is 
Habakkuk (the idea is latent in Nahum), who 
uses the technical terms py and yyy to designate 
Israel and its heathen oppressors respectively 
(1*33; cf. 24: see the Comm.), and appeals to J” to 
redress the wrongs suffered by His people. But 
it was the Exile that brought the question to the 
front in the prophetic interpretation of history. 
The Divine sentence had gone forth confirming the 
moral verdict of the prophets on the nation’s past, 
and the more spiritual part of the people acknow- 
ledged the just judgment of God in what had be- 
fallen them (La 1°8). But there still remained the 
promise of a glorious future, in which the righteous- 
ness of J” would be displayed not less than in the 
judgment now past. Israel, therefore, has a right 
which, though obscured for the present, is recog- 
nized by J”, and will be vindicated by Him in due 
time. Wherein does this righteousness of Israel 
consist ? 

Deutero-Isaiah.—The answer to this question is 
given by the writer of Is 40-55 in a manner which 
went far to fix the sense of righteousness for all 
subsequent theology. The prophet looks to his 
people’s restoration from exile as a final disclosure 
of the righteousness both of Israel and of J”, and 
an event fraught with the most blessed conse- 
quences for humanity. That Israel has been, and 
is, in the wrong before God is explicitly acknow- 
ledged in the ironical challenge of 4376 (‘ that thou 
mayest be in the right’), and is implied in many 
passages besides. But its sin has been forgiven, 
the punishment endured has been adequate (40%), 
and, in spite of the DORIS OTEC TOs of the people, 
J” brings near His salvation (46% 515 62); the 
hidden right of Israel, which exists amidst all its 
unworthiness and shortcoming, is about to be 
made manifest. And here, in accordance with 
forensic usage, the idea of righteousness is resolved 
into two perfectly distinct conceptions. On the 
one hand it denotes the inherent right of Israel’s 
cause at the bar of the Divine judgment (as in i. (1)); 
and on the other hand the external vindication of 
that right through a judicial intervention of J” 
(i. (2)). In the latter sense-righteousness means 
justification (5417 458%), and is practically 
equivalent to salvation, the deliverance of the 
people being regarded as the exccution of a Divine 
sentence in its favour.* The idea of the inherent 
righteousness of Israel, however, is more difficult, 
and several elements appear to enter into it. (a) 
Israel is in the right, first of all, as having suffered 
wrong at the hands of the world-power. The 
triumph of Babylon has been the triumph of brute 

*In 412, where it is said of Cyrus that ‘right meete him at 


every step,’ py bears the sense of right vindicated on the field 
of battle, t.¢. ‘victory’ (see the Comm.;}. 
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force over helpless innocence (47° 52°°), and a viola- 
tion of the moral order of the world. On. this 


ground alone Israel has a plea before the Judge 
of all the earth, it has a right (o9v9) which does 
not escape the notice of J’ (40%; cf. Mic 7°). (6) 
Righteousness includes, in the second place, & Way 
of life in accordance with the law of God. Of the 
better part of the people it is said that they follow 
after righteousness (51') or know rightcousness 
(517), just as it is said of another section that they 
are far from rightcousness (46'%).* Similarly, in 
53" it is said of J’’s righteous Servant that by his 
knowledge he shall make many righteous, 2.e. 
bring them to a moral condition conforming to 
the Divine will. (c) There is, perhaps, yet another 
element to be taken into account: Israel is in the 
right in virtue of its being identified with the 
cause of J’, the only true God. Israel is Js 
witness, His client in the great controversy be- 
tween the true religion and idolatry, His servant 
and Ilis messenger whom He has sent (43! 24 448 
415 * 42/9 etc.), As the organ of J’’s self-revelation, 
the nation represents the cause that must ulti- 
mately triumph, and is thorefore essentially in the 
right. This vocation of Israel is described as per- 
fectly realized in the ideal Servant of the Lord 
(497), whom J” has called in righteousness (42°) 
and appointed for a light of the Gentiles, that 
His salvation might be to the ends of the earth 
(49%; cf. 42!-4), ‘he Servant’s confidence that he 
shall be justified (50% 49+) rests on the conscious- 
ness of his election, and the unique relation which 
he holds to the redemptive purpose of J”. 

The same distinction between Inherent and external rlghteous- 
ness ig met with in cha. 66-66, which are assigned some 
scholars to a later date. Thus in the sense of justification 
(aalvation, prosperity, ete.) the nouns occur in 661> 688 50¥ 
G18. 10t. QZIt (cf, 4815, possibly an Interpolated passage in the 
earlicr part) Of inherent right, the adj. ia used in 671 6021; 
the substantivea in G6! 653 64465 the aspect most prominent 
appears to be obedience to the law.—The idea of civic right- 
come In the sense of the pre-exilic prophets appears in 


The sense of Ierael’s right against the nations appears like- 
wise in other post-exilic writings, particularly in the Psalter, 
where the antithesis of ‘righteous’ and ‘wicked’ sometimes 
donotes Israel and the heathen respectively; cf. Ps 720 145 3118 
831 626f 7610 9421 Q711f 11815. 20 Bt, etc. But here it fs no 
longer possible to scparate between the national and individual 
references of the idea of righteousness; and it is therefore 
better to deal with the subject after we have considered— 


2. 7K RIGHTEOUSNESS OF THE INDIVIDUAL.— 
That individual righteousness was an idea familiar 
in early times to the Israelites, is sufficiently clear 
from such passages as 1S 26%, 1 K 8%, Ig 311 
(?if genuine), ete.t It may be true that the 
individual was hardly felt to possess an independ- 
ent roligious status eee God. His life and his 
interests were seen to be merged in those of his 
family or the community (1S 3% ete.) ; and it was 
perhaps not expected that his outward fortunes 
shouid correspond exactly with his moral condition. 
At all events, there is no evidence that the inequal- 
itics of providence in this sphere pressed severely 
on religious thought till towards the Exile, when 
a growing sense of personal right begins to assert 
itself (Dt 241%, 2 KC 14°), In the remarkable pro- 
phetic experience of Jeremiah, religion appears to 
resolve itself into a personal relation of the indi- 
vidual soul to God. And it is noteworthy that 
immediately he 1s confronted by the gravest pro- 
blem of Jewish theolozy,—Why is it that the man 
who is right with God has to suffer affliction and 


* Many commentators take the word in these passages in the 
sense of outward justification. But the haratiellent in 617 (‘in 
whose heart is ny law’) strongly favours the more ethical 
meaning, and this ought in fairness to rule the interpretation 
of 611. 4612 is more doubtful, 

¢ Onan Aramaic inscription of the 7th cent. B.c. (Nerab if. 2) the 
following words are put into the mouth of a dead priest: ‘For 
my righteousness before him, he (the god) gave me a good name 
and lengthened my days’ (Hotfmann, 2.4, 1896, p. 221 f.). 


injustice in the world? ‘Too righteous art thou, 
O J”, for me to contend with thee; yet of judg: 
ments would I speak with thee: Wherefore is the 
way of the wicked prosperous?’ ete. (12'). 

zekiel.— Besides the general tendency of thought 
referred to in the last paragraph, there were two 
special reasons for the rapid growth of individual- 
ism in the exilic and post-exilic ages. One was the 
dissolution of the State, in consequence of which 
the principle of collective retribution was neces- 
sarily suspended, and each man became directly 
OTE to God for his own sins (Jer 31%, 
Ezk 18%), But another and more permanent 
cause was the introduction of the written Law as 
the basis of religion. The Law makes its appeal in 
the first instance to the individual conscience, and, 
although the aim of the Deuteronomic covenant 
was to make of Israel a righteous nation through 
obedience to the Divine will (Dt 6%), its immediate 
effect was only to set up a standard of riliteous- 
ness which served as a test of the individual’s 
relation to God. The influence of these two facts 
is very apparent in the conception of rightcousness 
which meets us in the Bk. of Ezekiel, Except in 
a fewinstances (165! 23% 45%) the words ‘rightcous’ 
and ‘ righteousness’ are there used solely to denote 
the religious condition of individual persons in the 
sight of God (32% 1322 141420 gs. 9)3f. ggiam), 
Sometimes even the plu. nipry is cmp loves of the 
separate virtues or guod deeds, which when integ- 
rated make up the religious character (3% 18%4 33%; 
ef. Is 33'5 64°). In form the idea is purely legal, 
consisting in obedience to the precepts of the 
written ‘Law ; ity content, as given in 185-8 3316 
etc., is mainly but not exclusively ethical. And 
to this conception of righteousness there is attached 
a rigorous theory of individual retribution ; accord. 
ing a8 a man’s state is when the judgment over- 
takes him, so will his destiny be: the righteous 
shall live, and the wicked shall die. 

Book of Job.—"¥zekiel’s doctrine of retribution 
was formulated with express reference to the final 
judgment which determines whether a man is to 

e admitted into Uns pen eee kingdom of God or 
excluded from it. hen the principle was ex- 
tended to the ordinary course of providence, it was 
found to be contradicted at many points by experi- 
ence. ence urose the most serious stumbling. 
block to the faith of OT believers—the inequalities, 
the seeming injustice, of God’s providential deal- 
ings with men. This problem emerges in many 
forms (see Hab 1*-4 33, Ig 53, Mal 3! 28, Ps 37. 39. 
49. 73, etc.), but nowhere is it treated with such 
poncrouen and such intensity of feeling as in the 

k. of Job, Job, a typically pious man, acknow- 
ledged to be such by the Almighty and the Satan, 
as well as by his fellow-men, is suddenly visited by 
a series of calamities which, on the current view of 
providence, conld only be explained os the punish- 
ment due to heinous sins, This view is upheld, 
in the discussion which ensues, by the three 
friends, and is partly shared by Job himself. His 
mind is dominated by the thought of God as his 
adversary in a lawsuit; or rather his chief com- 
pean is that the Almighty constitutes Himself 

oth accuser and judge, while there is no umpire 
who can lay his hand upon them both (9**4-), He 
feels himself to be the victim of an accusation 
brought against him by an all-powerful antagonist ; 
and his contention is that the accusation is un- 
just—thaot he is in the right and God in the 
wrong in this unequal quarrel. This, of course, 
as the other disputants are quick to point out (8? 
34)7 36? 37> 408), is to impugn the judicial righteous- 
ness of God ; and such a position is to them simply 
inconceivable. ‘How can a man be in the right 
against God?’ they ask (47 5'* 25*) ; and Job retorts 
with bitter irony, ‘ How indeed! seeing He is the 
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Omnipotent against whom there is no redress’ 
(92). Thus to the friends the question at issue is 
the righteousness of Job, which they ultimately 
deny; while to Job himself it is the righteousness 
of God in His providential dealings with men: 
‘he condemns God that he himself may bein the 
right’ (408, cf. 345). Although he is forced to 
eanowiclee that God has pronounced hin guilty, 
he is nevertheless perfectly sure of his own right- 
eousness (27°), by which he means in the first 
instance his ‘just cause against God’ (35%), his 
innocence of the unknown transgressions laid to 
his charge by his irresistible opponent. ‘I am 
innocent—in the right’ is his constant ery (97 
1338 345 ete.). But behind this formal and purely 
forensic sense of righteousness there lics a deeper 
question, viz. What constitutes the righteousness 
of a man before God, or what entitles him to 
a sentence of justification in the shape of temporal 
prosperity? On that point there does not appear 
to be any fundamental difference between Job and 
his friends. Righteousness means morality com- 
bined with piety—loyal and whole-hearted obedi- 
ence to the will of God. Observance of the written 
Law is obviously excluded by the conditions of 
the poem; but it is assumed that God’s will is 
known, and that a man may so fulfil it as to be 
righteous. Job is a man perfect and upright, 
fearing God and shunning evil (1! etc.). That his 
outer life had been morally correct was known 
to all the world; what was known to himself 
alone and God was that there had been no hypoc- 
risy or secret infidelity in his heart (29!% 31!"*) ; 
his morality had been inspired by religion, by 
reverence, and perfect allegiance to his Creator. 
On that point the testimony of his conscience is 
clear nnd unwavering; and it is the undoubted 
teaching of the book that this plea of Job’s is 
valid, and that the real problem lies where Job’s 
argument places it, in the mystery of the Divine 
government. Weare not here concerned with the 
solution which the author intends to suggest, but 
it can hardly consist, as some have thought, in the 
undermining of Job’s consciousness of innocence, 
and his being convicted of a subtle kind of sin in 
the shape of sclf-righteousness. It is rather to be 
looked for in the remarkable distinction which 
the patriarch is led to draw between the God of 
Providence who condemns and persecutes him, 
and the God to whoin his heart bears witness, who 
is even now his friend, and must yet appear as his 
avenger, though it be after his death (16'-2! 1923-27), 
Job is enabled in some degree to maintain his 
fellowship with God apart from outward tokens of 
His favour, sustained only by the witness of his 
conscience, and the nascent hope of seeing Him as 
He is, in another state of being. 

It has already been pointed out that in this book the terms 
for righteousness are employed of being tn the right in argu- 
ment; cf. 112 275 822 g3l-. 3%, Note also the occasional use of 
P7¥ in the sense of external justification (= prosperity), 86 2914 (?} 
8328 367, 

_ Proverbs and Evcclesiastes.—In the two remain- 
ing canonical Hokhmah books the conception of 
righteousness is as distinctly individualistic as in 
Job or Ezekiel. A very common theme in the 
Proverbs is the contrast between the ‘righteous’ 
(p"y—-sing. or plu.) and the ‘ wicked’ (y#q).* Here 
the righteous do not form a party (as often in the 
Psalms) ; they are a class, comprising all who follow 
the moral ideal taught by the wise men. All 
men, in short, are divided by the Proverbialists 
into good and bad, and ‘righteous’ is simply one 
of the commonest designations of the good part of 


* See 348 10 naes. qi times), 118. 10. 25. 81 195. 7. 10. 12. 21. 38 1.35. 9. 23 
1419, 32 16. 28. 29 9112. 18 9415f. 9526 981. 12. 23 999.7. 16.27, There are 
many other contrasts, as sinner 1321, evil-doers 215, fools 1021 


etc. ; } a 
oc Asin many synonyms, as wise 99 115° 23%, good 22%, upright 


mankind. It follows that the idea of righteous. 
ness presented in the book is essentially ethical, 
though no doubt with a strong dash of utilitarian- 
ism, the virtues chiefly insisted on being those 
which experience shows to be necessary for the 
welfare of society, and therefore most immediately 
beneficial to the individual who practises them. 
At the same time the moral system has a religious 
background. The written Law is the supreme 
standard of morality or righteousness. Moreover, 
one of the chief objects ot the writers is to incul- 
cate the doctrine of individual retribution in the 
ordinary course of Divine providence. However 
the fact may be explained, the difficulties surround- 
ing this question are ignored in the Proverbs, and 
the law of retribution is regarded as fully mani- 
fested in the present life: ‘The righteous shall be 
requited in the earth, much more the wicked and 
the sinner’ (11*!). Hence the idea of righteous- 
ness appears to have lost the eschatological refer- 
ence which it frequently has in other parts of OT, 
and (what is more remarkable) it has all but lost 
the sense of outward justification, such as we 
meet with occasionally even in the Bk. of Job. 
Although it is constantly asserted that righteous- 
ness is the way to honour, wealth, prosperity, etc., 
it does not seem ever to be identified with these 
external tokens of God’s approval except in 217” 
88, In Ecclesiastes the same conception of right- 
eousness as the supreme moral category prevails ; 
ef, 3!7 715 314 gl-3. The sayings inost characteristic 
of the author are these two: ‘ Be not righteous 
overniuch’ (7!%), and ‘There is not a righteous man 
upon the earth that docth good and sinneth not’ 
(7%), The latter is perhaps the only passage in 
OT where righteousness is treated as equivalent to 
sinlessness ; the former exhibits a reaction against 
the casuistries of Pharisaic legalism. ‘The vacilla- 
tion of the book on the subject of retribution (con- 
trast 7° 8!4 93 with 3!7 9} etc.) raises dillicult critical 
questions which need not be considered here.* 

The Psalms.—It is very diflicult to analyze and 
classify the varicd aspects of human righteousness 
presented in the Psalter. For one thing, it is im- 
,0ssible (as was said above) to draw a sharp line of 
aivieion between the righteousness of the nation 
and that of the individual. The point of view 
most characteristic of the Psalms is intermediate 
between these two. In a large number of Ree: 
sages the distinction of pty and yy is applied to 
two parties within the community ; the ‘righteous’ 
being the religious party who have regard to the 
Covenant, and the ‘wicked’ the godless and 
wealthy anti-theocratic party who set religion 
and morality at defiance.t Here the idea of 
righteousness is partly national, since the ‘ right- 
eous’ represent the true ideal Israel ; partly indi- 
vidual, inasmuch as the party is formed by those 
members of the nation who accept the Law as 
their rule of life. In some cases, indeed, it is 
difficult to say whether the contrast intended be 
one within the nation or between the nation and 
the rest of the world. The ungodly in Israel are 
animated by the same spirit as the heathen that 
know not God, and conversely the qualitics of the 
righteous are the same whether the predicate be 
extended to the people as a whole or restricted to 
a portion of it. 

ith regard to the conception of righteousness 
implied by this contrast, the following points have 
to hie noted. (a) The conflict of parties is, first of 
all, a conflict of religious first principles. The 
righteous are distinguished by their faith in the 

“Both in Proverbs and Ecclesiastes there are roferences to 
the public administration of justice, where of course the idea of 
righteousness has the ordinary iegal appt caUOHs: cf, Pr 1715. % 
195. 17 9424 2528, 915 1612 255 819, Ec 316 58, 

4 Of. 15 §12 113. 5 ggil 9417. 20. 22 37 pase, 5522 6410 6928 OgIs 1196 
14015 1415 eto. 
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moral povernment of the universe. They trust 
in J” (16! 26! 22°), and consciously identify them- 


selves with His cause in the world ; they stake their 
existence on the conviction that ‘there is a God 
that judgeth in the earth’ (58"), and that ‘in the 
end judgment must be given for righteousness’ 
(9415 Wellliizen: _The wicked, on the contrary, 
are practical atheists. They deny, not perhaps 
the existence of God, but His providential action 
(14? 63'), and ecknowledee no higher authority 
than their own lawless wills (12! 597 64° 947). ‘Thus 
the Divine decision in their favour for which the 
Psalmists pray will be the vindication of that view 
of the world to which they have committed them- 
selves—the proof that they are in the right in the 
funnmentat! beliefs on which their life is based. 
(6) The sphere in which the contrast is wrought 
out is that of personal and social morality ; hence 
there is a constant reference, tacit or expressed, to 
the moral character of the suppliants. They are 
those who practise righteousness and justice (1068 
1197!) ; they appeal to their integrity (78 257! 41!) ; 
they claim to be upright, or upright of heart (32" 
33! 3738 64!° 971! 140)%), and innocent (9471); to have 
clean hands and a pure heart (187°  24*); cf, 171% 
26%, On the other hand, the wicked are cruel, 
unjust, deceitful, bloody-minded, adulterous, avari- 
clous, etc. ; men who, with no fear of God before 
their eyes, trample every social obligation under 
their feet.* (ec) AERC element in the Psalmists’ 
sense of righteousness is the fact that they suffer 
wrong at the hands of their enemies (7! 10? 
227% 31'5 6076 119% 1258 1438 ete.) The outrages 
perp uted by the heathen nations on Israel, 
and by the rich upon the poor within Isracl, are a 
violation of the moral order of the world which 
cannot pass unpunished under the just govern- 
ment of J”; the oppressed are, ipso facto, in the 
right against their oppressors, (d) Lastly (as in 
Deutero-[saiah and elsewhere), rightcousness bears 
the sense OE ee tion through the judicial inter- 
position of J”, usually in the form of a restoration 
of temporal prosperity. So in 245‘he shall receive 
blessing from J”, and righteousness from the God 
of his salvation’ (cf. 17!° 3527 376 112° ete.); in 
23% ‘paths of righteousness’ means ‘paths of pro- 
sperity ’ (11819 1329). + 

Now, while all these elements may enter more or 
less into the Psalmists’ conscionsness of being in 
the right,—that consciousness on which they base 
their expectation (or explain their experience) of 
deliverance (4! 7° 17! 18% 4 etc,),—they are not of 
equal importance. The second (6) far outweighs 
the others. Righteousness is in the main an 
ethical word, describing the condition of those 
whose lives are governed by regard for the moral 
law. To the question in what sense morality con- 
stitutes righteousness before God, the Psalms, of 
course, furnish no direct answer. ‘The chief con- 
sideration, no doubt, is that obedience to the 
written Law was the condition of acceptance with 
J” under the Covenant. This thought is often 
peal es (197% 787 997 103'8 105" 119 pass., ete.), 
and may be presumed to be always in the mind of 
the writers. At the same time it is to be observed 
that only the ethical (as opposed to the ceremonial) 
elements of the Law enter into the conception of 
righteousness, a fact which shows that the influence 
of the prophets still lives in the devotional poetry 
of Judaism. Nor is there anything in the Psalms 


* Righteousness in judgment is emphasized, ¢9., in the 
portraits of the king, 457 722 (cf. 68! sf 004 etc.) In 723 
8610.11.13 the word poe, means the ideal state of a well- 
ordered commonwealth, bringing peace and prosperity in its 
train (cf. Is 458), 

¢ As was remarked above, py (the adj.) does not appear to 
have this senso; it refers to the inherent state or character of 
those who are in the right, whether it has been manifested 
by external providen acts or not. 11815.9 are hardly 
exceptions. 


that can properly be called self-righteousness or 
legalism in i BRaasaic sense, t.¢. the Psalmists do 
not think of their good works as giving them an 
absolute title to justification. ‘They do not (like 
Job) maintain their right agains¢ God—‘in thy 
sight shall no man living be in the right,’ 143°— 
they are ever conscious of defect and sin cleaving 
to all they do; and merely plead the steadfast 
direction of their will towards the ethical ideal as 
evidence of their fidelity to J”. Righteousness, in 
fact, is a relative term, meaning in the right as 
against some other, not absolute moral perfection 
in the sight of God. In 106*!, where a single good 
action is said to be ‘counted’ for righteousness, 
the word has doubtless a sense approaching to 
merit (ef. Gn 15°); but here the Pauline maxim 
has to be borne in mind that the ‘ reckoning’ of a 
reward is of grace, not of debt (Ro 4*). Itis a 
manifestation of grace on the part of J” that He 
renders to a man according to his works (62!%). 

This is not the place to examine the moral ideal 
of the Psalmists in detail (see ETHICS); it is in all 
important features the common property of post- 
exilic Judaism, and it has its centre in the indi- 
vidual life. Only one point needs to be advertcd 
to, in order to guard against a possible misconcep- 
tion. It is found that in connexion with the idea 
of righteousness considerable emphasis is laid on 
the humane virtues. In 1124‘ righteous’ and ‘ mer- 
ciful’ occur together in the description of the God- 
fearing man; in v." of the same Psalm charity to 
the poor is mentioned as a condition of righteous- 
ness; in 377! 1125-¥ the righteous is characterized 
by willingness to lend and to give.* Now, it isa 
well-known fact that in later times righteousness 
acquired the special sense of mercy or even alma- 
giving (see below), and it might he suppers that 
in the passages just cited we have the first indica- 
tion of that important change of meaning. It is 
very doubtful if this view be correct. In reality, 
the phenomenon in question is little different from 
a feature we have already remarked in the pro- 
phetic conception of righteousness. To say that the 
righteous man is merciful, ete., is not the same 
thing as to identify righteousness and mercy ; all 
that is meant is that mercifulness is one feature of 
the ideal righteous character; and any stress laid 
on such virtues in particular passages is amply 
explained by the prominence assigned to them in 
the moral code of Judaism. 

Some additional illustrations of the various kinds of human 
righteousness may here be given from the later writings of OT. 
—In Mal 318 the two particsa in the restored community are dis- 
tinguished as the ‘ righteous’ and the ‘ wicked’ respectively (as 
in Psalms).—In 320 righteousness means justification through @ 
return of prosperity ; as also J] 2°35; ‘the early rain tn token of 
justification’ (771¥5,—less probably, tn just measure); Dn 924 
(‘everlasting righteousness’).—In Is 2416 262 p'"y is a predicate of 
the nation of Israe); in 267, perhaps of the theocratic party.— 
In 269 the idea seems to be that when J” rouses Himself to the 
exercise of His judicial functions, the inhabitants of the world 
will learn what true piety is.—Is 645, Dn 918 express a sense of 
the worthlessness of the works of righteousness (n\p7s) performed 
by the people ; the consciousness of being in the right (often so 
powerful in the Psalms) cannot maintain itself in the face of pro- 
longed national misfortune. Dn 814 (p7¥}) is a peculiar case: the 


cleansing of the sanctuary is considered asa jtustification, a vind). 
cation elite rights against the heathen who had profaned it. 


3. THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GOD.—In the OT 
righteousness is never predicated of any other deity 
thanJ”, the God of Israel.t It appears to be regarded 


* The same combination is met with in Proverbs (cf. 1210 212 
297), and perhaps in Job (2914). 

t In Ps 58. 82 many commentators find the unfamiliar idee 
expressed that the government of the world has been delegated 
by J” to inferior, semi-divine beings, the gods of the heathen, 
To the unrighteous judgment of these subordinate deities is 
ascribed the perversion of right which prevails on earth. If 
this view were correct (which is doubtful), it would certainly 
show that righteousness was expected of all beings to whom 
Divine honours were paid; but such a representation hardly 
conflicts with the statement made above, 
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not as a natural attribute inseparable from the 
very notion of Godhead, but as one which J” alone 
has proved Himself to possess in the positive reve- 
lation of Himself through the history of Israel (see 
Is 45'*@-), Tho idea has its roots in the fundamental 
institutions of the Hebrew religion. From the 
time of Moses, J” was regarded as the fountain of 
right in Israel, the King and Judge of His peop 
dispensing justice continuously through His ac- 
credited representatives (Dt L”).* The develop- 
ment of the idea is due chiefly to influences ema- 
nating from the prophets. It belongs to their view 
of J” as an ethical Person having an independent 
character of His own, in contrast with the gods of 
the heathen, who were conceived even by their 
worshippers as SPU TEY and capricious beings, 
subject to incalculable humours and swayed D 
self-interest. The righteousness of J“ is the stead- 
fastness of His character, to be seen, first of all, in 
His inflexible determination to punish Israel for 
its sins (Is 28!’ etc.). It comes to light in the moral 
order of the universe, which is just J” Himself 
operating in history in a way that answers to the 
sense of right which He has implanted in human 
nature. In Zeph 3° His moral rule is described as 
having the constancy and uniformity of the natural 
law that brings in the dawn: ‘J” is righteous in the 
midst of her; he doeth no iniquity ; morning by 
morning he bringeth his judgment to hght, 
nothiny is missing’ (cf. Hos 6° ‘my judgment 
goeth forth as the hght’). Ina similar and near! 
contemporary passage we read: ‘The Rock, his 
work is perfect, for all his ways are judgment; a 
God of faithfulness and without iniquity ; righteous 
and upright is he’ (Dt 32%), 

This prophetic conception of the Divine righteous- 
ness receives a remarkable expansion in the hands 
of Deutero-Isaiah. The most sugyestive passage 
is 4519-1 * Not in secret have I spoken, in a place 
of the land of darkness; | have not said to the 
seed of Jacob, Seek me in the waste. I, J”, speak 
righteousness, proclaim uprightness ... A right- 
eous God and a Saviour (yy: py $x) there is not 
except me’ (cf. v.% ‘righteousness is gone forth 
from my mouth,—a word that shall not return’; 
and 63! ‘T that speak in righteousness, mighty to 
save’). Here two things are to be noted : rst, 
that righteousness is a feature not merely of Js 
judicial action, but of His whole manner of reveal- 
ing Himself in history ; and, secondly, that beyond 
the universal moral order of the world it cmbraces 
a redemptive purpose, which, however, is ultimately 
coextensive with the destiny of mankind. The 
fundamental thought would seem to be the trust- 
worthiness and self-consistency of J”s character,— 
His being ever true to His own nature and purpose, 
—and along with that His straightforwardness in 
the revelation of that purpose to Israel. In thesame 
profound ethical sense the words are used in 41!° 
42° 458; the upholding of [srae], the election of the 
ideal servant, and the raising up of Cyrus, are all 
moments in one comprehensive purpose of salvation 
which J”, in virtue of His righteousness, steadily 
pursues to its glorious issue.t Klsewhere than in 


* Asexpressions of the rightcous will of J”, the precepts of 
the Law are sometimes spoken of as themselves ‘righteous’ 
(Dt 48, Ps 199, and often in Ps 119). Soin Dt 3310, and perhaps 
elsewhere (Ps 59 11040 etc.), the righteousness of J” means that 
which He requires of man, or that which Js prescribed In the 
Law. Some writers have thought it strange that this Divine 
attribute is nowhere mentioned in the Pent. in connexion with 
the Mosaic legislation, which, from one point of view, might 
eeem the most signal exhibition of J’’s righteousness in the 
whole history of Israel. The explanation probably lies in the 
essentially prophetic character of the conception referred to in 
the text above. By the prophets the term is applied not to the 
eileure activity of J’, but to His dealings in providence, 

Of. also 4221 ‘J’ wag pleased, for his righteousness’ sake, to 
monly revelation,’ etc. Less significant, but still noteworthy, 
are 412 439, where the terms are applied to predictions as verified 
by the event. 
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Deutero-Isaiah, this precise sense of righteousness 
is rarely met with in OT (see Zec 85, Neh 9%, and 
those passages in the Psalms where righteousness 
is parallel to faithfulness). Its indirect influence, 
however, has been very great, as appears from the 
remarkable way in which the Psalinists emphasize 
the gracious aspect of the attribute (see below). 

The teaching of Deutero-Isaiah on this subject stands some- 
what apart from the rest of the OT, and oe Wihecindeg a standpoint 
hardly reached by subsequent writers. Righteousness appears 
to be conceived as a moral attribute expressing what J’’s 
character is in itself, apart from His legal relations with men ; 
and it is difficult to trace a connexion between this view of 
righteousness and the commoner forensic conceptions about to 
be considered. Sinend describes it as ‘ die Zuveribesig elt mit 
der er sich als der Helfer Israels beweist’ (Rel.-gesch.4 304; cf. 
Ist ed. 421 ff.), and seems to derive it from the idea of J's being 
in the right in His controversy with Israel (see (a) below). 
Dahnan treats it simply as a manifestation of judicial righteous- 
ness on the part of God ((b) below). Were it not hazardous to 
depart from the forensic usage which is BO pucvalent in Hebrew, 
one might be tempted to suppose that we have here to do with 
an independent Haveloniicat of the notion parallel to what is 
found in Arabic. 

For the most part, however, the idea of Divine 
righteousness is based on legal analogies applied to 
the relation between J” on the one hand and Israel 
or mankind on the other. Here, again, there are 
two cases to be distinguished. (a) Not infrequently, 
in the prophets and elsewhere, J” appears as the 
niaintif in a Jeval action, pressing His suit against 
Israel, and calling for the judgment of an ideal 
tribunal (Is 128 4375, Mic 6? etc.). When in this 
connexion the word ‘righteous’ is employed of J”, it 
denotes that He is i the right and His adversary 
in the wrong in the controversy between them. 
The adj. has this sense in the mouth of Pharaoh, 
Ex 977 (‘ J” is in the right,’ etc.). It is so used also 
in the following passayes, where the righteousness 
of J” is acknowledyved in the punishment of Israel’s 
sin: La 18, Ezr 9, Neh 9%, 2Ch 12% Dn 9%, 
Similarly, ag7¥ in Dn 973%, nipry in 18 127, Mic 6°; * 
and the verb in Ps 51° (‘that thou mayest be in the 
rightin thy sentence’), By anextension of meaning 
parallel to what we have already noted in the 
secular sphere, this sense of rigliteousness might 
readily pass over into that of ethical perfection ; 
and ‘Mere are a few instances where the word is 

ossibly to be so understood; cf. again Zeph 3°, 
Dt 324, Zee 88; also Neh 9%, Ps 145’ etc. 

(6) The prevalent conception of the OT is that in 
which J” is represented not as one of the parties in 
a lawsuit, but as the supreme Judge, who sits 
enthroned above the confusion and strife of the 
world, and dispenses absolute justice in the end to 
all His creatures. Righteousness, accordingly, is 
pre-eminently the judicial attribute of God; it is 
that which pertains to Him as ‘the Judge of all 
the earth’ (Gn 18%). J” is a righteous Judge 
(Jer 11%, Ps 7"); judves the world in righteousness 
(Ps 9% 9618 98°); He sits on a throne jue ging right- 
eousness (9*); righteousness is the foundation of 
His throne (894 97?) ; cf, 117 368 48! 506 71 97° 111° 
etc. Hence the word may be expccted to have the 
same range of meaning as the Bary OT concep- 
tion of judicial righteousness, which we have seen 
to be a somewhat wider idea than its modern 
equivalent. (a) It includes of course, first of all, 
the cardinal virtues of the judge: e.g. love of 
right (Jer 9%, Ps 117 33° 994) ; rigorous impartiality 
in the distribution of punishment or reward (Job 8% 
363 3723); and unerring recognition of men’s true 
moral condition (Jer 11% 20%, Ps 7°; cf. Is 11° of 
the Messiah).t Its action is naturally two-sided : 


*nipty¥ in Jg 611, Ps 117 1036 is probably different (=mani- 
festations of judicial righteousness, in a sense favourable to 


sracl). 
¢ ‘Die giéttliche Zedakah ist dicjenige Cena welche in 
ihrer Bethitizung den wahren, d. i. sittlichen Werth oder 
Unwerth einer Perséniichkeit (oder einer Gemelinachaft) in 
pheolut richtiger Weise anerkennt’ (Diestel, JDTA, 1860, 
p. 179). 
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towards the wicked it is vengeance (Jer 11% 20, 
Is 591-, Px 129 ete.), while for the righteous it 
means vindication and deliverance; and usually 
the two sides of the idea will be displayed in the 
same act of judgment, the deliverance of the 
righteons being effected through the destruction 
of the wicked. (8) But frequently the second is 80 
emphasized that the other is alinost or quite left 
out of view; and this tendency is 60 pronounced 
as almost to bring about « transformation of the 
whole idea of Divine righteousness. Thus in virtue 
of His righteousness J” establishes the righteous 
(Ps 7%), and pleads the cause of His people (Mic 7°) ; 
He answers their prayer by terrible things in 
rishteousness (Ps 65°), etc. Soin the many places 
where the righteousness of God is referred to as an 
object of praise (Ps 7!7 228) 35-8 4ull 6118 71194. 19 Bois 
1457), it is not the abstract justice of J”s dealings 
that calls forth adoration, but His proved readiness 
to help and bless His people. ‘I'his aspect of rigsht- 
eousness may be defined as the sgustifying activity 
of God. (y) Once more, the name righteousness is 
given to the aet of justification in which the Divine 
attribute is manifested, and to its external conse- 
quences as seen in the lot of the justified. In other 
words, righteousness is synonymous with salvation 
(Ts 46! 51568 pgist, Py 40 5136 7119 982 ete.), 
This objective righteousness is spoken of indiffer- 
ently as that of God the Justifier, or of men the 
Justified * (ef. Ps 1115 with 112, and see the passages 
cited above amongst the illustrations of human 
righteousness). It shonld be added that in many 
cases the context hardly determines whether it be 
the subjective attribute in the Divine mind or the 
outward embodiment of it in providence which is 
to be understood. 

It is evident that the OT writers know nothing 
of the shurp contrast often drawn by theologians 
between the righteousness and the mercy of Cod. 
Righteousness and saving activity, so far from 
heing uTneee to each other, are harmonious prin- 
ciples of action In the Divine nature ; J” is a right- 
cous God and a Saviour (Is 45"), Accordingly, the 
Psalmists constantly appeal to the righteousness 
of God, not only for judement (22°? 35-4), but for 
deliverance (31! 712 143"), for quickening (5°), for 
the answer to prayer (143'), ete. Again, right- 
eonsness is frequently associated with other attri- 
butes expressing the gracious attitude of J” to His 
eons e.g. mercy or grace (197 Ps 36% 19 39l4 1903u 
45"), faithfulness (nex, ayox Zee 88, Ps 36% 401° 
8812 gots gg 119197. 142 1] 431), cunprtsston (35 116°), 
goodness (145‘), ete. ‘These parallelisms are not to 

@ pressed so far as to identify righteousness with 

ace or faithfulness ; all that is implied is that in 

"3 providential action various attributes meet, so 
that the same act may from different points of 
view be regarded as an cxercise of righteousness, 
or of faithfulness, or of merey. Still they suftice 
to show that in the mind of the writers there was 
no sense of opposition between righteousness and 
grace in God. How far their idea is from mere 
retributive justice, — tho cunstuns et perpelua 
voluntas suum cuique tribuendi, —appears with 
almost startling force from the singular wish of 
Ps 6927 that the wicked may not come into Js 
righteousness (t.é. have no share in His justifying 
activity), or the not less remarkable prayer of 
143'}2 «Answer me in thy righteousness. And 
enter not into judyment with thy servant: for in 
thy sight shall none living be in tho right.’ + Nay 

* *Gottes Gerechtigkeit hat efnen mehr urnichlichen, aktiven, 
die menachliche einen mehr sokundaren und receptiven Char- 
akter, jene ist elne Kraft, diese ein Zustand’ (Duhm on Ps 112). 

t Hore ‘enter into judgment’ apparently means to appear as 
the accuser in a legal process (Wellhausen). The Psalmist does 
not shrink from tho judgment of God, in which His apy 


ia operative, but only from a controversy with the Almighty, 
like that in which Job 80 recklessly engaged. 


more, the principle of retribution is in Ps 62 
expressly deduced not from the rightcousness of 
God, but from His grace: ‘to thee belongeth 
race: for thou requitest each man according to 
iis works’; here the meaning must be that 1t 1s 
an act of condescendiny grace on the part of God 
to take cognizance of the differences in human 
conduct. 

On the other hand, however, these cxamples 
do not justify certain extreme theorics that have 
sometimes been built upon them. ‘They do not, 
e.g., warrant the definition of righteousness as 
God’s fidelity to the Covenant (Kautzsch, Riehm, 
etc.). No doubt, faithfulness to covenant obliga- 
tions is a part of the ethical righteousness of J” 
when once a covenant has been established ; but 
there is nothing to suggest that the attribute comes 
into play only with the covenant relation, or that 
its s tne of exercise is confined to the maintenance 
of the Covenant with Israel. Again, it is an 
exaggeration to deny that retribution is an ele- 
ment of the Divine righteousness, This has been 
done by Diestel and Ritschl, who hold that the 
righteousness of God has @ positive reference only 
to the purpose of salvation, and that retribution 
has merely an accidental connexion with it in so 
far as the punishment of the wicked may be neces- 
sary for the establishing of the righteous. The 
distinetion here attempted to be drawn is illusory. 
The punishment of sin is dircetly connected with 
the Divine righteousness in such passages as Is 51% 
103 287, Ps 72 508, 1 KK 8 etc.; and if this does 
not more frequently occur, the reasonable explana- 
tion is that the matter was too self-evident to 
require to be insisted on. But the mistake of both 
these theories, as of others that might be men- 
tioned, is that they tend to dissociate an OT idea 
from the historic institutions in which it was 
incorporated in Uebrew thought, and try to recon- 
struct it on the unsafe foundation of an abstract 
definition, The language of the OT is not scho- 
lastic but practical ; its writers do not analyze and 
expound ite: but express in vivid popular speech 
the spiritual truths by which their religious life 
was sustained. That the Divine righteousness was 
mainly conceived by them as a judicial attribute 
is beyond dispute, and they must be presumed to 
inelude under it all that the term would imply if 
used of a human Parnas punishinent oF the 
guilty as well as the vindication of the innocent. 
The prominence which is ¢iven to the latter aspect 
of the notion is certuinly a fact of the utmost 
significance for theology, but it involves no de- 
parture from the analogy of secular justice as 
administered in ancient Israel. If it be considered 
that the Psalmists and other writers were accus- 
tomed to look on a judge as the natural protector 
and patron of the oppressed, and, further, that they 
were always sailor in the substantial justice 
of their own cause before God, there need be no 
difficulty in recognizing the essentially judicial 
character of their conception of the Divine right- 
eousness, although to their minds it presents on 
the whole the aspect of grace. 

Another point may he referred to. The OT 
does not appear to teach a justification of sinners 
as such. In Protestant healed: according to 
Ritschl, justification is a synthetic judgment of 
God, expressing, that is, His resolve, for the sake 
of Jesus Christ, to treat as righteous those who 
have no rightcousness in themselves. Assuming 
that to be a correct statement of the evungelic 
doctrine, we have merely to observe that the OT 
does not proceed quite so far. It rather leads us 
to think of justification as an analytic judgment, 
a declaration of righteousness by God in favour of 
such as are inherently in the right. ‘Those who 
are justified are, in fact, sinful men, — though 
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never, of course, ‘ wicked’ (o°y¢71), — but still, in 
the relative sense in which the word is used, they 
are the ‘righteous’; and it is qué righteous, not 
ud sinners, that they are apiece of the justifying 
aeerss of God. It is true that in the actual ex- 
perience of OT believers this order of ideas is 
generally reversed. The consciousness of being in 
the right is seldom strong enough to be long main- 
tained in the absence of the outward marks of 
God’s approval in the shape of temporal good 
fortune; the case of Job is quite exceptional. 
The external justification, therefore, as a rule 
comes first in the thought of OT writers; and from 
it they derive the assurance that they are in- 
herently righteous before God. And as the with- 
drawal of outward prosperity is a proof of sin in 
the rigliteous, so the act of justification is equiva- 
lent to the pardon of sin; cf. Job 337, where the 
conversion of a sinner under the chastening hand 
of the Almighty is said to be followed by the 
restoration of his righteousness. Thus the teach- 
ing of the OT may be said to culminate in the 
thought of righteousness as a gift of God, an idea 
appearing most clearly perhaps in Ps 245 69°, Is 
465 51%8 561. In these passages we find the 
nearest approximation to what we mean by ‘im- 
puted ’ Fteonanies: The idea of the righteous- 
ness of one person being imputed to another is, it 
need hardly be said, entirely foreign to the OT. 


In late Hebrew the word Apiy underwent a remarkable 
change of meaning, for a full avcount of which the reader is 
referred to the valuable treatise of Dalman cited below (under 
Literature). <A few points may here be noted, 

(1) In the sphere of private morals ApI¥ became almost 


equivalent to the OT 197; te. it denoted any exercise of 
benevolence which goes beyond a man’s legal obligations. 
Obviously, this is a development of the humanitarian aspect of 
the idea which we have seen to be prominent in the prophets 
and the Hayjographa, and it rcaches its climax in the sense of 
almsgiving (see Mt 61), Dalman considera that the word had 
this sense in the Aramaic dialect before its adoption by the 
Jews, but this is hardly proved by the examples he adduces 
(p. 18). It ia not necessary to take the original AQT¥ in Dn 424 
as anything else than right living 4 and the occurrence of the 
Inter sense In the ‘arg. (Gn ts/!9) is no sure evidence of an 
independent Arainnic development. It seems more natural to 
suppose that the usaye of the Tary. registers a change which 
the idea had undergone in the religious thought of later 
Judaism, 

(2) In the judicial sphere apis has ceased to be a properly 
judicial attribute. It Is a consideration which comes in to 
moderate the operation of strict Justice (]"), so that the ques- 
tion is actually raised, and answered with much ingenuity, 
how, in accordance with OT injunctions, 7)75% is to be exercised 
in  iagehite ane This, of course, applies equally to the Divine 
righteousness and to that of a human Judge. Here, again, we 
have the one-sided exaggeration of a single element in the 
old Hebrew notion of judicial righteousness. Originally it 
included both the exercise of impartial Justice and a readiness 
to espouse the cause of the oppressed. Eventually — partly 
through the parallel development in the sphere of private 
morals, and partly, as Dalman observes (p. 18), from a more 
developed sense of formal right—the two ideas proved to be 
incompatible, and the name @p7S was appropriated to that 
which, strictly speaking, has nothing to do with a judge’s 
functions at all. 

The question arises, To what time can these changes, or the 
beginnings of them, be traced back? Here the evidence of the 
LXX ig of importance. Where the reference is to righteous- 
ness manifested by God to man, Ap1s is not infrequently 
rendered by iAmpocivy (Dt 625 2415, Ps 24 (23)5 83 (82)5 103 
(102)8, Is 127 2417 6916, Dn 916) or fads (fy 561), For human 
righteousness we have only éAsos in F.zk 18%. 22 and GAsmpootvais 
(=alins) in Dn 424, On the other hand, d:xesoodvy stands for 19 
in Gn 1910 2018 2123 2427 3210, Ex 1513 $47, Pr 2028, Is 637, These 
facta indicate a tendency to confuse the ideas of AP Is and 10n, 
though they do not show it to be far advanced; something 
must be allowed for the difficulty of rendering in another 
languago the pecullar shades of meaning assumed by the 
liebrew term.—In the original Hebrew of Ben Sira, the later 
sense of 7p Ix appears (334 380 (cf. Pr 16] 710 4017), alongside 
of the more general OT sense (123 1614 4415 5130): some passages 
are ambiguous (40% etc.).—Since the OT probably contains 


*Bome of Dalman’s illustrations are very atriking (p. 5f.) 
E.g. it ia said that a judgu exercises ‘ righteousness’ when he 
pays out of his own pocket the fine he has imposed on & poor 
nan. 


writings of more recent date than the Greek translation of 
the Pent., or even the age of Ben Sira (c. 200 B.0.), it would 
not be surprising if in some parts of the Canon the idea of 
righteousness were found to have undergone the transforma- 
tions just described. Yet, as hans been already gaid, it is 
doubtful if this is the case. The OT emphasizes humanity 
or mercy as an clement in the ethical ideal; but it is this 
ethical ideal itself, and not any particular yirtue, which is 
described by the term righteousness. So avain in the admini- 
stration of justice: righteousness, with whatever latitude of 
meaning, is always an attribute proper to the judge, never a 
foreign influence brought in to modify Judicial action. There 
fs no foundation in OT for the rabbinical maxim, ‘Where judg- 
ment is there is no room for 4p7%; and where p71 is there is 
no judgment’ (Dalman, p. 6). 


_ Litgraturs.—Diestel, ‘Die Idee der Gerechtigkeit, vorzug- 
lich im AT’ (J DTA, 1860, 173-263); Ortloph, ‘ Ueber den Begriff 
von ply und den wurzelverwandten Wéortern im 2ten Theil 
des Pr. Jes.’ (Zeitschr. fiir die ges. luth. Th. u. AK. 1860, 401- 
426); Kautzsch, Ueber die Derivate dea Stummes prs, etc. 
(1881); Orelli, ‘Kinige ATiche Priamisse zur NT Versohnungs- 
lehre: HI. Die Gerechtiykeit Gottes’ (Zlschr. fiir Kirchl. Wee. 
uw. K, Leben, 1884, 781f.); Koenig, ‘ Esgal sur l'évolution de 
lidéede justice chez les prophétes Hébreux’ (Annales du Musée 
Guimet, 1804, 121-148); Dalman, Die richterliche Gerechtigkett 
vm. AT’ (1897). 

The OT Theologies of Oehler 3 (1891), 176 ff., 285 ff. ; Schultz 4 
(1889), 420ff., 5401%.; Richm (1889), 270/%., 283 {%.; Dillmann 
(oot) 270 {f., 435f.; Bennett (1896), 103, 173; Marti, Geschichte 
der Isracl. Religion (1897), 134 ff., 170; Smend, Lehrbuch der 
AT’ keligionsgesch.) (1803), 410-423, 2(1899), 388-304 (the best 
statement); Ritschl, Rechtfertiyung u. Versihnung 8, ii. 102 ff., 
266 ff.; G. A. Smith, Zsaiah (Expositor'’s Bible), ii. (1890) 214 £f.; 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS tn NT.—The words denotin 
‘righteous’ and ‘righteousness’ in NT, dlxaos an 
Sixatocvvn, pmery siunify what is conformable 
to an ideal or standard, agreement with what 
ought to be. These terms naturally take their 
colour from the system of morals in connexion 
with which they are used. Righteousness will be 
a very noble or a very commonplace virtue, accord- 
ing to the standards by which men measure char- 
acter and conduct. Accordingly we find that, in 
profane Greek, righteousness is chiefly a social 
virtue. Usaye nal custom prescribe the standard 
of rightcousness and measure its elevation. In 
NT, however, righteousness is, above all things, a 
religious word; 1t is rightness according to the 
Divine standard ; it 1s conformity to the will and 
nature of God Ilimself. Since, therefore, the 
character of God is conceived in NT teaching as 
absolute moral perfection, righteousness in men 
becomes @ name for that disposition and method 
of life which accord with God’s holy will; in 
short, righteousness is Godlikeness. 

The adjective dixais occurs with nearly equal 
frequency in the Synoptic Gospels and in the 
Pauline Epistles. The noun &xacocdvy occurs seven 
times in Mateo: once in Luke, and not at all in 
Mark, and is more frequently used by St. Paul 
than by all the other NT writers combined. In 
studying the NT concept of righteousness it will 
be convenient to begin with the Synoptic Gospels, 
with special reference to the teaching of Jesus, 
then to consider the Pauline usage, and finally to 
notice that of other NT writers. We shall thus 
be led to a general estimate of the NT doctrine. 

(A) RIGHTEOUSNESS IN THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 
—We may here take as our starting-point that 
saying of Jesus to His disciples: ‘ xcept your 
righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter 
into the kingdom of heaven’ (Mt 5”), The 
righteousness which He required was in some 
essential respect higher than that which was 
current in the life and ideals of the Jewish people 
of His time. We must therefore bricfly describe 
the popular Jewish idea of righteousness. That 
idea grew out of the current conception of God 
and of His revelation. Rightcousness was thought 
to consist in obedience to commandments, and the 
nature of the Divine commands was viewed quite 
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superficially. The rich young man who came to 
Jesus asking what he should do to inherit eternal 
life, is an illustration of the view which the Jews 
took of the commandments (Mt 19'-). He said 
that he had kept them all, His conception 
evidently was that to refrain from the outward 
sins which they forbade—stealing, lying, Sabbath- 
breaking, and the like—was to keep the command- 
ments. Only a superficial conception of the im- 
port and bearing of the commandments could have 
permitted him to make theclaim that he had kept 
them all from his youth. The same faulty notion 
of the real moral requirements of the law lay at 
the root of the pride and self-righteousness of the 
Pharisees. They were able to think themselves 
righteous only because they measured themselves 
by an imperfect standard, an inadequate idea of 
the high demands which the law made upon the 
inner life. Religion was conceived as a legal 
aflair, and therefore righteousness consisted prima- 
rily in the observance of all the rites and cere- 
monies prescribed in the law, and in refraining 
from all the acts which the law forbade, 
Righteousness was thus placed too much in 
externals and too little in the state of the heart. 
It oialinieaes the ritual features of religion, and 
overlooked its deeper spiritual requirements upon 
conduct and life. Either of two results might 
flow from this externalism in religion—results 
which would be equally detrimental to a healthy 
relivious life. On the one hand, if one supposed 
himself to have done all that was required, he 
would casily fall a prey to spiritual pride, for had 
he not achieved this ay eight of goodness by 
his own exertions? On the other hand, if a man 
felt that he had failed to do the Divine will and 
to win acceptance with God, he would naturally 
become hopeless and despondent. We accordingly 
find that the religions life of the Jewish people, to 
a great extent, oscillated between self-righteous- 
ness and despair. Jesus must therefore have 
demanded something vastly superior to this ob- 
servance of ritual, this conformity to command- 
ments and prohibitions, when He said, ‘Seek ye 
first God’s kingdom and righteousness’ (Mt 6*). 
What then is that truerighteousness, that dccacorvyn 
Oeob, Which Christ requires and fosters in the lives 
of [lis disciples? This question can best be 
answered by appeal to the Sermon on the Mount, 
a collection of the sayings of Jesus, some of which 


were uttered on various occasions. They are 
grouped together as illustrating chiefly the nature 
and demands of ‘God’s kingdom and righteous- 


ness.’ In the ‘beatitudes’ are described the 

ualities which fit men for the kingdom of God— 
the characteristics which constitute true righteous- 
ness. They are such as spiritual poverty, a sense 
of one’s weakness and sin; Faced merciful- 
ness, purity, and peacemaking. They are quali- 
ties which stand opposed to pride, presumption, 
and selfishness, They are, above all, qualities of 
the inner life. They describe what a man is in 
the secret springs of his motives and dispositions 
(Mt 5%-¥), 

The true righteousness is a heroic virtue, It is 
founded in strong convictions of truth and duty, 
and is willing to suffer, if need be, for the truth (Mt 
60-13), The truly righteous, the sons of the king- 
dom, have a saving, illuminating power. They are 
the world’s ‘salt’ and ‘light.’ They preserve the 
world from moral corruption, and they shed abroad 
upon men the light of love and helpfulness 
(Mt 5318), Again, the true righteousness is not 
a destructive, but a constructive principle, The 
righteousness of Christ’s kingdom will not break 
with the past. It will conserve all that was true 
and good in OT religion, and build upon it. It 
requires that the earns and imperfect system of 


Judaism should not be rejected, but fulfilled. Ita 
true ideal content is to be developed out of the 
limited and provisional form in which it had been 
apprehended in earlier times, into its destined 
universality and spirituality. The Divine law 
which has been revealed is to be observed and 
taught in its essential spiritual content, and not 
merely in its outer form, and thus the righteous- 
ness of the sons of the kingdom will ‘exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees’ (Mt 
517-20 : 

Then follow several illustrations of the true 
righteousness, The law prohibiting murder had 
commonly been taken merely as a prohibition of 
an overt act. Not to kill another was to obey it. 
But Jesus places right and wrong, not in overt 
acts, but in inner motives. Ue who cherishes 
murder and hate—the passions from which murder 
springs—is, morally speaking, a murderer. From 
hate murder would spring were there no outward 
constraint preventing it. But he who would com- 
mit an overt act of sin but for an outward re- 
straint, has really committed it in his heart 
already (Mt 5?!-*%), The same principle holds 
good respecting sensual passion. ‘The impure 
thought, the carnal desire, is itself, in God’s sight, 
the act of adultery. Every effort must be made, 
every necessary self-denial endured, by those who 
would be truly righteous, to break the power of 
evil thought and to exclude impurity from the 
heart (Mt 577%), 

Three further illustrations are given. The first 
concerns truthfulness, ‘The Jews had been 
accustomed to make a fictitious distinction be- 
tween oaths taken in J’’s name, which they had 
regarded as sacred, and other oaths, which they 
had felt at liberty to violate. Jesus discounten- 
ances not only this false distinction, but all such 
profane appeals to sacred names or objects. Those 
who confirm their assertions and promises by such 
oaths thereby betray the fact that their simple 
word is not regarded as binding, and thus show 
themselves not to be really truthful. The simple 
assertion should be cnough. ‘The honest man’s 
word is as pood as his most solemn oath. Be 
absolutely truthful, says Jesus, and the meaning 
and occasion of these irreverent oaths in common 
use will completely disappear (Mt 5-87), The 
next illustration respects revenge. The OT civil 
law of retaliation—which, at best, was a rude 
kind of justice incident to an undeveloped ethical 
code—was commonly construed as a permission to 
take eas revenge. This disposition to do the 
offender an injury like that wich he has done, 
Jesus discountenances. Better suffer injustice, 
He snys, than resort to revenge, which springs 
from hate, and is wholly incompatible with love 
(Mt 6°34"), ‘The third cllaetiation deals with the 
contrast of love and hate. From the OT maxim, 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour,’ many had 
drawn the inference, ‘Thou shalt hate thine 
enemy.’ Then, by making ‘neighbour’ mean 
‘friend,’ it was easy to find in the maxim a justifi- 
cation for hatred towards personal enemies. This 
inference Jesus utterly repudiutes. The right- 
eousness of the kingdom requires that we should 
love all men ; that we should seek the good even 
of our enemies. We may not hate even those who 
injure us. The gospel has no place for hatred, 
because it is essentially un-Godlike. God hates no 
one; He blesses all, even the wicked. So must 
the man do who possesses God’s righteousness. 
Love is the essential principle of moral perfection, 
aud hatred is the opposite of love. This love 
which finds its perfect exemplification in the 
charnaeter and action of God is the law of the 
Christian life. The Christian ideal is complete- 
ness of love; conformity to the moral complete 
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ness of God’s own perfectly loving character (Mt 
§P5%). 

The next group of passages illustrates how men 
are to ‘do their righteousness.’ The first illustra- 
tion is drawn from alms-giving. Beneficence is 
not to be ostentatious. ‘Those who give alms to 
be seen of men must do so from selfish motives. 
They, indeed, obtain their appropriate reward, 
but it.is not the Divine Behe (Mt 6'*4). The 
next example is prayer. false righteousness 
leads men to perform their devotions in public 
that they may create the impression that they are 
unusually pious. The true inner righteousness 
dictates that men pray in secret. Nor is prayer 
to be based on the idea that God is a reluctant 
Giver whose favour is to be won by the wearisome 
repetition of the same wish or cry. God is, on the 
contrary, a willing Giver who knows all our 
wants in advance, and only desires that we be 
willing to receive His mercies. A simple sincere 
request is therefore enough. Then follows tho 
model prayer illustrating the true spirit, as_well 
as the simple form of ‘prayer (Mt 6°). Jesus 
then shows that fasting performed with a mere 
semblance of humility and sorrow is no part of 
true righteousness, but that it may be such when 
practised unostentatiously from real inward con- 
thition (Mt 6'% 38), Then follows a series of 
striking contrasts between the worldly and selfish 
spirit and supreme concern for the spiritual life. 

he latter must be placed first, and must sub- 
ordinate to itself all other interests. Every life 
must have one main direction. There can be but 
one supreme choice. That should be made central 
in life which is truly central. Other things, so far 
as needful, God wil supply. Seek, then, first His 
kingdom, and His righteousness; and all those 
things shall be added unto you (Mt 68°34), 

It is not necessary for our present purpose to 
follow this series of sayings further. Itillustrates, 
better than isolated uses of the words * righteous’ 
and ‘righteousness’ could do, the real content of 
Jesus’ doctrine of righteousness as the Synoptic 
tradition has preserved it. It does not, indeed, 

ield us any formal definition of righteousness, 

ut it shows us what righteousness is by exhibiting 
its characteristics and by showing how it expresses 
itself in human conduct. It leaves no doubt that 
the righteousness of the kingdom is essentially 
Godlike character. If it is not precisely identical 
with love, it is, at any rate, absolutely inseparable 
from it. Love is the completeness (reAccdrys) of 
God, and the completeness of character in men 
consists in love. Righteousness appears to be con- 
ceived of as the different kinds of right action which 
have their spring in love. Righteousness is never 
presented in our sources as a mere judicial prin- 
ciple in contrast to mercy or grace. It is right 
conduct and right character, both of which are 
grounded in love. Nor does the word bear the 
semi-formal sense in which we shall find it em- 
ployed by St. Paul. It is not thought of under 
the form of a status or relation; it is used rather 
in the simple ethical sense, to include the qualities 
of a character which is acceptable to God. 

(B) RIGHTEOUSNESS IN THE WRITINGS OF ST. 
Paut.—lIn several instances the phrase d&&xacocivn 
Geoo is used to denote an attribute of God. In Ro3§ 
St. Paul asks the rhetorical question: ‘ But if our 
unrighteousness commendeth the righteousness of 
God, what shall we say?’ The context shows that 
the ‘ righteousness of God’ here means essentially 
the same as the faithfulness or truthfulness of 
God (cf. vv.* 4). His righteousness is His faithful- 
ness to His own nature and promises. If men are 
untrue to Him, their falseness will but set His 
righteousness in the stronger relief. Again, in 
8*- % St. Paul speaks of the @vdekis THs Sexacocdvys 


atrod which God has made in the death of Christ, 
and which should prevent men from supposing 
that because God treated leniently the sins of men in 
past times, He is indifferent to sin or lightly regards 
it. Here, then, dcaootvy Geo} must denote that 
self-respecting quality of holiness in God, that 
reaction of His nature against sin, which must find 
expression in condemnation of it. Righteousness 
in this sense is the reaction of God’s Roly nature 
against sin which expresses itself in the Divine 
wrath (dpyh Geo0). 

In the prevailing use of the word by St. Paul, 
however, righteousness means the state of accept- 
ance with God into which one enters by faith. This 
is its meaning in Ro 1" ‘ For therein (in the gospel) 
is revealed a righteousness of God b faith unto 
faith; as it is written, But the righteous shall 
live by faith’; also in Ro 37-2 ‘But now apart 
from the law a riphteousness of God hath been 
manifested, being witnessed by the law and the pro- 

hets; even the righteousness of God through faith 
in Jesus Christ unto all them that believe.’ We 
cannot accept the view of some, that in these pas- 
sages also ‘the righteousness of God’ refers to the 
character of God, although we grant that between 
the idea of righteousness as an attribute of God and 
righteousness as a gift of God, a state of acceptance 
with God into which God introduces one, there is 
an essential connexion (ef. Sanday-Headlam on 
Ro 1"), The righteousness which God confers has 
its ground in the righteousness of God. The state 
of acceptance into which the believer is represented 
as inducted is a state of fellowship and harmony 
with God. ‘The conditions of being accounted 
righteous are such as God’s perfect character pre- 
scribes. These conditions may be summed up in 
the word faith. Now faith is, in St. Paul’s view, 
a personal relation with God mediated through 
Christ. It involves by its very nature spiritual 
union with God, obedience to His will, and increas- 
ing likeness of character to Him. There is thus a 
close connexion between the righteous character of 
God and the righteous staéws which He reckons as 
belonging to believers on condition of faith, But, 
formally considered, they are quite different. 

The Meee of Stkatoovvy now under considera- 
tion explains the meaning of justification (dcxalwors), 
and of the reckoning of faith for righteousness 
(Ro 4). Zo justify means in Pauline phraseology, 
to regard and treat one as righteous; to confer the 
gift of righteousness: in other words, to declare 
one accepted with God, This judgment of justifica- 
tion God pronounces upon condition of faith. ‘The 
phrase ‘to reckon faith for righteousness’ is a 
periphrasis for ‘to justify.’ To declare righteous 
upon condition of faith, means the same as to 
reckon faith for righteousness. In both cases the 
meaning, expressed in a somewhat formal and legal 
way, is simply this: that faith is the necessary con- 
dition of a gracious salvation. Salvation is a free 
rift; faith is its humble and thankful acceptance. 
Be. Paul is fond of conceiving this process of salvation 
in forensic forms of thought, and of interpreting it 
by judicial analogies. This tendency is due to his 
OT and Rabbinic training. None the less does he 
lay stress upon its ethical and spiritual significance. 
If justilication is a ‘ forensic act,’ there corresponds 
to it and is involved in it a spiritual renewal. If 
righteousness is a gift or a state, it is also a 
character. It is an inward state as well as an 
outward one. It would bea great mistake to repre- 
sent St. Paul’s doctrine of salvation as predomi- 
nantly legal or forensic. He has indeed brought 
over from his Jewish training the legal conception 
of righteousness as an acquittal before God and of 
justification as the decree of acquittal, but his 
migeried ly ethical principles of grace and faith put 
quite a different content into these thought-forms 
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from what they have in Jewish theology. Essen- 
tially, St. Paul is far more of a mystic than of a 
legalist, though he still speaks, to some extent, the 
Janguage of legalism in which he had been born 


and trained. Cf. Thackeray, Relation of St. Paul 
to Contemporary Jewish Thought, 87 It. 

The question arises: If faith is reckoned for 
righteousness, is it because faith is synonymous 
with righteousness or a substitute for it? Faith is 
not righteousness in the sense of being so inherently 
excellent that it may be regarded as equivalent to 
righteousness, ‘he power and value of faith are 
in its object. Faith 1s great because it allies man 
with God. Faith is union with Christ, and this 
union involves and guarantees increasing Christ- 
likeness, and Christlikeness ts righteousness. The 
imputation of faith for righteousness invulves a 

acious treatment of man on the part of God; it 
18 an anticipatory declaration of what the grace of 
God will increasingly realize in those who in faith 
open their lives to the power of the Divine life. 
Justification means an entire forgiveness and an 
increasing attainment of righteousness. 

(C) RIGHTEOUSNESS IN THE JOHANNINE WRIT- 
INGS.—In one passage only in the Fourth Gospel 
is the word Slxatos applied to God: ‘O righteous 
Father, the world knew thee not, but I knew 
thee’ (17%). The idea of God’s righteousness here 
appear to be that it is the quality which prevents 
Ilim from passing the same Judgment upon Christ’s 
disciples which He passes upon the sinful world. 
Upon this equitableness of God, Jesus bases His con- 
fidence in asking that special blessings be conferred 
upon His disciples, ‘The thought is similar in 174, 
where the lather is designated as dytos. As the 
One who is absolutely good, —wholl separate from 
all that is sinful and wrong,—God is besouglt to 
guard from evil those whom He has given to His 
Son. In both these cases the righteousness or 
holiness of God is conceived of, not as a forensic 
or retributive quality, but as God’s own moral 
self- consistency, His faithfulness to His own 
equity. 

In 1 Jn (19 2) God is described as Slxacos, and, in 
both cases, in a sense closely akin to that which 
we have found in the Gospel. ‘If we confess our 
sins, he is faithful and righteous (aids cal dlxacos) 
to forgive us our sins’ (1"), The correlation of the 
word élxacos with the word morés, as well as the 
entire context, shows that righteousness here is 
that quality of God which would certainly lead 
Him to forgive those who repent. It would be 
inconsistent in God — contrary alike to His pro- 
mises and to His nature—not to forgive the peni- 
tent, and to exert upon his life the purifying in- 
fluences of His grace. In the remaining passage 
ie the term ‘righteous’ has a broader meaning, 
and designates the moral perfection of God in 
general, as the type and ideal of all goodness in 
man: ‘If ye know that he (God) is righteous, ye 
know that every one also that doeth righteousness 
is begotten of him.’ Since God is essentially 
righteous, those who are berotten of Him must 
also be righteous. A similar thought is presented 
in 3’, but in the reverse order: ‘Ho that doeth 
righteousness is righteous, even as he (Christ) is 
righteous.’ As against the Gnostic over-emphasis 
of knowledge, the apostle insists that the mere 
intellectual possession of truth is not enough. 
Truth, or righteousness, is not merely something 
to be known, but something to be done (1° 37), 
The man is righteous who walks in the truth as 
his native element (2Jn‘4, 3Jn**); in whom 
the truth dwells, controlling ‘and guiding him (Jn 
8“ 1 Jn 24); who belongs to the truth and draws 
from it the strength and inspiration of his life 
(Jn 1857, 1 Jn 2% 31%), Doctrine and life are in- 
separable. 


(D) RIGHTEOUSNESS IN OTHER NT WRITINGS.— 
There is nothing characteristically different in the 
conception of righteousness in the minor types of 
NT teaching from what we have already found. 
The word is almost always used in the practical, 
religious sense of the good life which Christ in 
the gospel requires and imparts. Both James and 
Hebrews silage to righteousness in the sense of a 
gift of God on condition of faith (Ja 2¥, He 11%), 
bunt both these Epistles generally speak of it as 
that good life which the Christian loves and seeks. 
In the Petrine Epistles righteousness is the holy 
life in contrast to sin, a3 in 1 P 2* ‘that we, hav- 
ing died unto sins, might live unto righteousness.’ 
In Revelation righteousness is predicated of the 
judgment (19", cf. 154), and is said to be ‘done’ 
(cf. 1 Jn) by those who are righteous in the world 
to come (22). 

From this sketch it appears that the NT presenta 
the idea of righteousness mainly in two ways: (1) 
as a quality of God’s nature and action, and (2) as 
the character which God,requires of man. The 
first of these ideas is the logical basis of the second. 
What God requires is grounded in what God is, 
What, now, is the actual content of that Divine 
righteousness which is the test and measure of all 

ood lifein men? What is the ethical nature of 
God? St. John replies that it is love, and the whole 
NT conception of God agrees with this answer. 
Righteousness is an activity or aspect of love. 
When it is used to denote more especially the law 
and penalty side of God’s nature, it is the self- 
respecting, self-preservative aspect of holy love— 
love as it appears in forbidding all sin and en- 
joining conformity to the perfect standard of 
uprightness, Righteousness is an element of love, 
without which love would be mere benevolence or 
good-nature, But since love is eternally holy, and 
is & consuming fire to all sin, justice and judgment 
are the foundation of God’s throne. Jn the NT, 
righteousness is sometimes used more comprehen- 
sively to denote the equity or uprightness of God 


in general, Ilis correspondence to what He ought 
to be; sometimes more narrowly to denote the 


jadiciol aspect of His nature and action. In the 
atter sense it may be defined as the self-respect 
of perfect love. 

LitERATURR.—The NT idea of righteousness is more or less 
fully discussed in all Commentaries and Biblical Theologies. 
The Pauline doctrine is carefully considered in Meyer and 
Sanday-Headlam on Romans, and in Morison on Romans Third. 
The general subject receives attention in the NT T'heologies of 
Baur, Weiss, Beyschlay, Bovon, and Holtzmann, and special 
aspects of it in Wendt’s Teaching of Jesus, Bruce’s Kingdom of 
God, and St. Paul's Conception of Christianity, and Stevens’ 
Pauline Theology. A careful study of the words will be found 
in Oremer’s Bib,-Theol. Lex. of NT Greek. 


G. B. STEVENS. 

RIMMON (j\27).—The name of a Syrian deity 
mentioned as occupying a temple in Damascus 
during the activity of Elisha in Israel (2 K 678), 
It appears in such compound proper names as 
Iadad-rimmon (Zee 12!) and 'Tab-rimmon (1 KC 1538), 
LAX reads ‘Pexudy and the Vulp. Hemmon, It has 
been interpreted as ‘ pomegranate’ by Movers (Die 
Phonizier, i. 197 f.) and Lenormant (Lettres assyrio- 
logiques, ii, 215, r. 1). But the name is now 
identified with the Bab.-Assyr. deity Rammdn, 
god of wind and weather, of the air and clouds, of 
thunder, lightning, and storm. He is designated 
in the inscriptions as AN. IM, that is, ‘god of the 
celestial regions,’ and on reliefs and seals he is 
figured as armed like Jove with thunderbolts. 
Rammfn is sometimes derived from on or 07, 
and thus taken to mean ‘the high,’ ‘majestic’ 
one (cf. Baudissin, Studien, i. p. 307); again it is 
derived from the stem oy? ‘thunder,’ and sup- 
posed to be=‘the thunderer’ (Schrader, Vahey. 
J. prot. Theol. i, 334 ff.). The correct derivation of 
the word is that advocated by Pinches from a Bab.. 
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part root ramdmu, ‘roar,’ ‘thunder’ (cf. Del. 
AWB 624). For Syria and the west, in a compara- 
tive list of deities, Hadad, Adad, Daddu, Dada, 
Addu appear as special names for Rammaén (Bezold, 
PSBA, June 7, 1887). The identification of Hadad 
or Adad of Syria with Rammdn of Babylonia- 
Assyria is establiatied by the fact that these two 
names are represeuted by one and the same ideo- 
gram in several proper names (cf. Pinches, PSBA, 
1883, pp. 71-73). Kimmon is then a Hebraized 
form (the word for ‘ pomegranate’) of the Bab.- 
Assyr. name Rammdn, and is identical with the 
Syrian god Hadad or Adad. The importance of 
this deity in Syria is seen in the fact that his name 
heads the list of four gods of the North Syrian 
kingdom of Panammd to whom his son Bar- 
Rakib offered prayer (cf. Ausgrabungen in Send- 
schirli, vol. i. p. 61). For a detailed description of 
the latest utterances on the etymology of the name, 
and the attributes and relations of RammAn, see 
Jastrow, Jveligion of ed iat and Assyria, pp. 
156-164. It may be that the compound (Heb.) form 
Hadad-Rimmon (in Bab.-Assyr. Adad-Rammdn) 
arose, as suggested by Baethgen (Beitr. 2. sem. 
Nelig.-Gesch. 75), in a manner similar to Adonis- 
Osiris in Cyprus. Such combination would be 
self-explanatory to the population of all Western 
Asia. To this ‘prince of the power of the air’ 
was dedicated the eleventh month, the rain-month 
Shebat. In the Bab. pantheon, Ramman appears 
as the son of Anu and Anatu. 

LiteRATURE.—Baudissin, Stud. 2. sem. Relig.-Geach. 1. 306-308 ; 
Ticle, Bab.-Asayr. Geach. ii, 525, n. 3; Schrader, COT i. 1096. ; 
Delitzsch-Smith, Chald. Geneata, 269f. ; Winckler, Gesch Bab. u. 
Assyr. 164, 166; Bacthyen, Beitr. zur sem. Reliy.-Gesch. 75; 
Winckler, Alttest. Untersuch. 69; Delitzsch, Calwer Bibellexi- 
con, art. ‘Rimmon; Riehm, HW2B, art. ‘Rimmon’; Meyer, 
Geach. i, 176, 182; Hilprecht, Assyriaca, 76 ff. 

IrA M, PRICE. 

RIMMON (}07 ‘ pomegranate,’ ‘Pexzyuwv).—A Beer- 
othite, the father of Baanah and Rechab, who 
murdered Ish-bosheth, the sun and successor of 
Saul (2S 42-59%), 


RIMMON.—1. The rock (;%7(7) ybo, 4 2érpa (rod) 
‘Peypwv) in the eastern highlands or wilderness 
(midbdr) of Benjamin, whither the remnants of 
the Benjamites (Jg 20 213%) fled. It has been 
identified by Robinson (i. 440) as a lofty rock or 
conical chalky hill, visible in all directions, on the 
summit of lich stands the village of J2ummdén. 
It forms a remarkable object in the landscape as 
seen from the village of J16d@, some 6 miles distant. 
It is about 4 miles east of Beitin (Bethel) (cf. van 
de Velde, Mlcemvuir, 345; SWP ii. 292). A place of 
this name is mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome as 
existing in their day 15 miles north of Jerusalem 
(Onomast. s. ‘Rimmon’). 

2. (22) A city in the south of Judah, towards 
the border of Edom, Jos 15°? (Epwud); in 197 (B 
’Mpeppwy, A ‘Peupw?) counted to Simeon; in Zec 
14” (‘Peuuzwv) named as lying to the far south of 
Jerusalem. In the first two of these passages 
Rimmon is coupled with Ain (in the first with, in 
the second without, the conjunction 1), cf. 1 Ch 4°. 
In Neh 11°, on the other hand, we read En-rimmon 
(‘spring of the pene ranate’), and there are good 
grounds for holding that this is the correct reading 
in all the other passages as well. See EN-RIMMON. 

Van de Velde (Mem. 344) has identified Rimmon 
and En-rimmon with Umm er-Rumdmin, between 
Beit-Jibrin and Bir es-Seba, very nearly at the 
distance mentioned by Eusebius. He mentions 
that Grotius and Rosenmilller suppose, as a solu- 
tion of the difficulty, that Ain and Rimmon were 
near together, and in later years united in one. 
‘Ain is probably identical with a site only half a 
mile north of Umm er-Rumdmin, now called Teil 
Khewelfeh, and opposite another ancient site, Zell 
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Hora. Between the two ¢ells is a copious fountain 
filling a large ancient reservoir, which for miles 
around is the chief watering-place of the Bedawin 
population of this region. A city at the base of 
which such a remarkable fountain existed would 
well derive its name from ‘‘the fountain,” and its 
vicinity to Rimmon would justify both its distinct 
enumeration and its collective appellation.’ SWP 
(ili, p. 397) confirms this, stating that Khan 
Khuweilfeh is an extensive ruin near Bir Khu- 
werlfeh. Caves, cisterns, broken pillars, shafts, 
and traces of walls are found. The ruins extend 
along the valley and on the higher ground. The 
well is large, lined with well-dressed stones, and 
resembling the Beersheba wells. The ¢e// has an 
artificiall y-levelled platform, and seems to have 
formed a fortress, The water-supply is perennial. 
At Khan umm er-Rumamin there are heaps of well- 
dressed stones, many of which are drafted. There 
are also several large lintel stones, and part of a 
stone apparently representing the seven-branched 
candlestick. These remains probably belong to 
the Byzantine period (SIP iii. 398). 

3. In Jos 19% one of the boundaries of Zebulun 
is given as ‘ Rimmon that stretched to the Né@ah’ 
(ayia ane pot; AV wrongly ‘ Remmon-methoar to 
Neah’). In 1 Ch 677 feb. 6) the name appears as 
Rimmono (53:29), and in Jos 21° as Rimmonah (for 
which, by a textual error, MT has Dimnah [which 
see]). See Dillm. Joshua, ad loc. 

Robinson proposes to identify Rimmon with the 
village of Rummdneh, north of Nazareth, and this 
site has since been accepted. Mummdneh is a 
small villave built of stone, and containing about 
70 Moslems. It is situated on a low ridge above 
the plain, and there are a few olive trees around. 
The water-supply is from cisterns and a well. 
There are rock-cut caves, and traces of ancient 
remains in the village (SIVP i. 417). 

C. WARREN. 

RIMMONO.—See RimMMon, No. 3. 


RIMMON-PEREZ (AV Rimmon-parez, following, 
with LXX and Vulg., the pausal form given in the 
MT of Nu 33! 2 pop jbo; LAX ‘Peuuwy bdpes (also 
‘Payporv and ‘Peupwl &.), Vuly. Léeenmonphares).— 
One of the twelve camping places of the children 
of Israel, mentioned only in the itinerary of Nu 33, 
between Hazeroth and Moseroth. Ewald identifies 
it with Rimmon in the south of Judah (Jos 15"? 
etc.), and some of the names following are referred 
by him to the same region. He thinks it probable 
that the Israclites made their way for sumo dis- 
tance into the southern part of the country, after- 
wards allotted to Judah and Simeon, and that in 
this portion of the itinerary a trace may be found 
of such a campaign; cf. Nu 14" 21!°3, and HORMAH. 
The second part of the name may have been added 
in commemoration of a victory guined at this place, 
after the analogy of BAAL-PERAZIM. 

| A. T. CHAPMAN, 

RING (usually nysy tabbaath; daxridos).—The 
rings of the tabernacle and its furniture are spoken 
of as having been cast (Ex 254), and this sense 
of moulding appears in the cognate Arabic faba'‘a 
‘to print,’ matba'ah ‘printing press.’ Rings are 
referred to in connexion with the boards for the 
corners of the tabernacle (Ex 26"); there are also 
rings through which bars pass to keep in position 
the upright boards for the sides of the tabernacle 
(v.%). Similarly, rings were attached to the ark 
of the covenant (25%), to the brazen altar (27* 7), 
to the altar of incense (30), and were used for 
fastening on the high priest’s breastplate (28%). 

In Est 1° and Ca 5'* 5°52 is translated ‘ring’ in 
AV and RV, but a preferable rendering would be 
‘cylinder’ or ‘rod.’ The ‘rings’ (0°33) of Ezk 18 
are felloes (30 RVm; cf. 1 K 7*). In RV the more 
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general term ‘ring’ is used instead of ‘ear-ring’ 
(0)3 5 see EAR-RING) in Gn 24 354, Job 42", Ex 
3277. In Ezk 16", where RV gives ‘ring’ for 
‘jewel’ of AV, the allusion may be, not to a ring 
in the nose, but to the custom still prevailing 
among the Bedawin, in the case of a favourite 
child, of fastening an ornamental ring, jewel, or 
bead to a lock of aie over the brow and allowing 
it to dangle down as a protective charm nearly as 
far as the eyes. The ear-ring as worn by the 
Bedawin is about an inch and a half in diameter, 
and opens with a hinge like a bracelet, so that 
when closed it clasps the outer ear. The hasty 
removal of such ornaments is translated ‘ break 
off’ (prp) in Ex 32%, The ring (¢abba'ath) appears 
as an ornament in Is 3', and as a gift for sacred 
purposes in Ex 35%, Nu 31° (both P). 

Signet-ring.—In closest connexion with the 
general meaning of ‘ring’ is the special sense of 
signet-ring: Gu 414, Est 3! 22 82810 in which 
tabba'ath is the equivalent of onin Aédthd@in in Gn 
388 (in v.2 nonin), Ex 2811-21-86 396.14.80) Jor Qo 
Hag 2%, Job 384 417, Ca 8°; xy ‘tzkad in Dn G!; 
Sax7rodos in Lk 15%, and odpayls in Ro 44, 1 Co 93, 
Apoc. passim, etc. See art. SIGNET. 

oth in biblical usage and in modern custom 
there are several important meanings connected 
with the employment of signet-rings. 

1. Irrevocable testimony, Jer 32%, Ro 4", 1 Co9?. 
—Whiero the art of writing is limited to the edu- 
cated few, as is the case still in the East, the 
difficulty of affixing the signature is got over by 
the use of a seal. In front of every Turkish police- 
court men sit with paper and ink ready to write 
out a stutement of evidence or furm of appeal, and 
one or two men are usually to be met with who 
have seals for sale and are expert in cutting 
monograms for brass scals, When a village is 
divided into two parties, as in the case of a dispute 
about aright of way through private property, it 
is customary to present to the local mavistrate 
two papers covered with the seals of those who 
thus witness for and against the road, 

2. Delegated authority.—Thus Pharaoh took off 
his ring and put it upon Joseph (Gn 41), and 
Ahasuerus gave his ring to Haman (Est 3), Hence 
the figurative description of Zerubbabel as a signet 
of the Lord (Hag 2%). Thus in an Oriental custom- 
house a junior clerk borrows the seal of a busy 
higher official, and an indolently obliging censor 
leaves in the mission press his seal which gives to 
books the right of circulation in the empire. 

3. Completion.—From its being aflixed to the 
end of a document as a testimony to the truth of 
what is stated, the act of applying the seal gave 
a sense of finality to what was thus sealed (Dn 
974 124), 

4. Inviolability (Job14", Eph 4™, Rev 5?).—A sense 
of sanctity was connected with anything sealed. 

The veneration felt towards anything guarded by a seal was 
illustrated some years ago at Sidon. A coasting vessel had 
gone on the rocks near that town, and a few days afterwards 
there was washed ashore a simall bag of gold coins, which the 
captain had received from a British merchant in Beyrout, with 
instructions ¢o deliver it over to another merchant in Jaffa, 
The bag was found on the Sidon beach by a Syrian peasant ; 
and though such a treasure, washed up at his feet from the sea, 
might in itself have been regarded oy sent from God to hisn, 
he shrank from breaking the seal. He walked the intervening 
distance of twenty miles in order to deliver the money to ite 
owner in Beyrout. 

Arabic tales abound in accounts of things kept secret and 


wonders wrought by seala of power, the most celebrated being 
the wishing seal of king Solomon. 


In the Book of Job there occur several beautiful 
figurative applications of the signet, such as the 
sealing up of the stars (97) as of something folded 
away and laid out of sight, the sealing of instruc. 
tion in night visions (33") like the imprinting of a 
mould upon clay, and the sealing up of man’s 


hand (377) as expressing the limitation of human 
power. See also art. SEAL, SEALING. 
G. M. MACKIE, 
RINGSTRAKED.—So the adj. spy ‘dkod is tr¢ in 
all its occurrences, Gn 30°: 8 4 318.8. 10.12, The root 
verb py is found once, Gn 22° ‘Abraham .. . 
bound Isaac his son,’ so that the primary idea ia 
‘banded’ or ‘striped.’ The adj. is used of striped 
cattle, goats, or sheep. The LXX tr. dtddevxos 
except in 31% ® devxés, and it is followed generally 
by the Vulg. (albus) and most English versions 
‘white’; but Tind. has ‘straked’ in 318, and then 
the Bishops’ Bible gives ‘ ringstraked’ throughout. 
The word docs not seem to occur in Eng. literature 
elsewhere. See STRAKE. J. HASTINGS. 


RINNAH (2n).—A Judahite, one of the sons of 
Shimon, 1 Ch 4%, The LXX (B 'Avd, A ‘Pavywp) 
makes him the son of Hanan, taking the following 
WOT thus (vids dave ("Avdv]) instead of making it a 
proper name, BEN-HANAN, as AV and RV. 


RIPHATH (no; A ‘Piddd, D ’Kprpde).—One of 
the sons of Gomer, Gn 10%, The parallel passage, 
1 Ch 18, reads Diphath (np, 80 RV, but AV Riph- 
ath); but this is certainly an ancient scribal error, 
easily explicable as due to an interchange of 7 and 
. The XX (B ’Epepd0, A ‘Piupaé) and Vulgate 
(Liphath) support this view. 

The ethnographical sense of Riphath is uncer- 
tain. Verhaps te view of Josephus (Ant. 1. vi. 1) 
that the Ripheeans (i.e. Paphlagonians) are meant 
is still the most plausible. Bochart and Lavarde 
think of the Bithynian river Rhebas, which falls 
into the Black Sea, and the district Rhebantia in 
the Thracian Bosporus; but, as Dillmann remarks, 
this appears to be too far west for the position of 
Riphath between ASHKENAZ (? Phrygia) and To- 
GARMAH (? W. Armenia). A widely-held opinion, 
which makes its appearance as early as the Book 
of Jubilees, identified Riphath with the fabulous 
Riphean mountains, which were supposed to form 
the northern boundary of the earth. 

J. A. SELDBIE. 

RISSAH (n9>9; B Aecod, Al’ ‘Peood),—A camping 
place of the children of Israel, noted only in Nu 
3371.22, It has been proposed to identify it with 
Rasa in the Peutinger Tables, on the road from 
the Gulf of Akabah to Jerusalem, or with 'Pjoa of 
Jos, Ant, XIv. xiii. 9, xv. 2, BJ. xiii. 8; but 
according to some MSS this place is @pica. 

A. 'T. CHAPMAN. 

RITHMAH (annq; LXX ‘Pa@ayd; Vulg. Lethma, 
Nu_ 33!* }*).—The first of the twelve stations fol- 
lowing Hazeroth which are given in Nu 33 only. 
The name seems to be connected with onh (AV and 
RV ‘juniper,’ RVm ‘broom’), and to indicate a 
piece where that shrub was found in abundance. 

uch are noted by Robinson (Wady Abu Retamdt) 
and Palmer (JVady Hrthdme), but any definite 
identification of this or of the eleven following 
stations must be regarded as very uncertain. 
A. T. CHAPMAN, 

RIVER.—In the OT this is the AV rendering of 
the following words: 4. iw: or 7%, an Egyptian 
Joan-word, schicli in the singular is always (except 
in Dn 125%ts.6.7, where it means the Tigris) used 
of the Nile: Gn 4]: 2-8 dt. 17.18 Fix 12 QB. 5 dks 49 dts 
718» 17. 18 ter. 20 df4. 21 ter. 24 bis. 23.28 (Eng, 93] 89 (9)-7 (11) 778 
{all JE], Am $8 95,* Is 197 tr 233-19, Jer 46 (Gr. 26] 7-8, 
Ezk 29% 9, Zec 10%, In all these assages the 
ULXX renders by woraués (in Ezk 29° 9, Zee 190 
worapol) except Is 238°, where a different text 
appears to have been followed. The plur. onk: is 
used of the Nile arms or canals: Ex 7! 8!() [both 

* The prophet's allusion in these two passages to the rise and 
the fall of the Nile (a'1¥ “k‘) is quite obscured by the AV 
rendering ‘ flood.’ 
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P], Is 7** 19° 37% =2 K 19%, Nah 38, Ezk 29% ¢d¢s. # 
6.10 301, Ps 78, The LXX has in all these pas- 
sages mworauol (in Is 738, Ezk 2944: © rorapds) except 
Is 196, which reads al d&iubpuxes rob worapyod, and 37%, 
where the text is mutilated. The same word on 
is used of watercourses in general in Is 337 (d- 
puxes), and is even applied once to shafts or tunnels 
cut in the rock by the miner, Job 28" (cf. 5n3 in v.‘). 

2. 1} (LXX in the following passages rorauds, 
unless otherwise noted), the most general term for 
river, occurs some 120 timesin the OT. Itis un- 
certain whether it is derived from a root 17) ‘to 
flow,’ or whether the latter is a denominative from 
37}, which may be a loan-word (cf. Assyr. ndrv, 
‘stream,’ ‘river’). It is used of rivers in general 
in Nu 24° [JE], Job 144 40, Ps 74° 78!8 etc.; very 
frequently of particular rivers: the river of Eden 
a its branches Gn 2! 38-14; the Nile Is 19°; 
esp. the Euphrates (ny5-719}) Gn 15'8, Dt 1’, Jos 14, 
which is often called 17)7 as the river car’ efoxmp 
(cf. the title ‘ the great river,’ 5in30 1799, in Gn 1518, 
Dt 1’, although this title is once, Dn 10', applied 
to the Tigris), Gn 3121, Ex 23%, Nu 225, Jos 24 3 
14-185 fall Ey, Ezr 8%, Neh 27-9 37 (and Aram. 14}, 
emphat. aya, Ezr 41% 1-16-1720 and oft.), prob. 
also Gn 367 (P; see Remobotu, No. 2), without 
the art. (poct.) in Is 7”, Jer 2!8, Mic 7, Zec 9", 
Ps 728; the river of Gozan 2 K 17® 184, cf. 1 Ch 6%; 
the rivers of Cush Zeph 3! The reference is 


re to canals in the following: the Chebar 
zk [18 315.23 1915. 20.29 433. the Ahava Ezr 828. 


the ‘rivers’ of Babylon Ps 137}; the gates of the 
‘rivers’ of Nineveh Nah 2’ (BA mvdae trav wrédewr, 
SN" ow. 7. woraudy), as ning} is used of the canals of 
Egypt in Ex 7}9 8! (in both || ak). In Job 28" 
‘he (the miner) bindeth the streams (n193) that they 
trickle not,’ the reference is to underground water 
which is prevented by the use of lime or clay from 
percolating into the mine (A. LB. Davidson, ad loc.). 
The 099) in Aram-naharaim (Gn 24”, Dt 234 [both 
Megororauta}, Jg 3° [B rorapyol Xuplas, A 2. Meao- 
rorayula roraudav], Ps 60 (title; Mecororapla Zuplas]) 
was probably meant by the Hebrew writers to 
have a dual sense (‘Aram of the two rivers,’ these 
being probably [sce Dillm. on Gn 241°] the Euph- 
rates and the Chaboras), but the original ending 
may have been a plural one (9 --), as would appear 
to be implied by the Tel cl-Amarna Na-ri-ma, 
Nahrima, and the Egyp. Nhrima. 

3. 5n3 (etym. uncertain) is used either (a) of a 
torrent of rushing water or (6) of a valley through 
which a torrent flows or has flowed, a ‘torrent- 
valley’ (modern wady).t For this latter sense cf. 
Gn 2617: 19, Nu 13°8- 242113 329, Dt 174 255 (see Driver's 
note ; so Jos 12? 13°16 (same plirases}; v.° is un- 
certain (see Driver’s note], so Jos 12? (@n¢ tme)) 312. 16 
(2uq tine) 448 (ag 236%) 2 K 108. Tor AV ‘river(s)’ 
RV substitutes the very misleading tr. ‘brook(s)’ 
in Nu 345, Dt 10’, Jos 15* 47 168 17919"), 1 K 8%, 
2K 247, 2Ch 78, Am 64, Ezk 47! 48% and the 
equally misleading ‘valley’ in Dt 274 86 dis 38. 12 443, 
Jos 1Q!. 2 ots 139 bis. 16 bts 2K 108, The use of $n) 
in the sense (a) above (reproduced by the LXX in 
the following passages, unless otherwise noted, by 
xeyudppous or xeluappos) may be illustrated by its 
application to the Kishon Jg 47-18 §2l tr, Pg 8310 ®) . 
to Elijah’s stream Cherith 1 K 1784-587, which 
was liable to dry up in summer, cf. Sir 40" (worayés); 
to water bursting from the rock Ps 78” ({j 0"). Pre- 
fixed to another word, it is often used in the sense 
(6) above: Nahal Arnon Nu 21" (here plur.j, Dt 2% 
(pdparyé) * 38-12-16 448) Jog 121-9 139-18 2K 108; N, 
Kshcol (*‘ Wady of the Cluster’) Nu 32°, Dt 1% (both 
PdpaytE Bbrpvos); N. hashshittim, ‘Widy of the 
Acacias ’J1 4 (3) 38 (xetudppos rév oxolvwy) ; N. Besor 

* Cornill, following the LXX, deletes the last clause of the 
MT, in which ok: occurs a third time. 

t See Driver on Am 5%, 
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18 30% 1° 1; NM. Gad 28 24°; N. Gerar Gn 261; 
N. Zered Nu 21, Dt 2'% 34 (LXX in last five 
paespees pdpayt); N. Jabbok Gn 32%, Dt 237 gi¢ 

os 12?; N. Kidron 25 15%, 1K 237 1513 180. 
2 K 23612 2 Ch 1516 2916 30", Jer 31 (38) (vdyan) : 
N. Kanah Jos 168 17° (¢dpayt); N. Sorek Jg 164 
(B‘Adowphy, A 6 xetuappo(v)s Lwo}x); N. ha- Arabah 
Am 6" [dub.; Wellh. would read N. Mizraim ; 
LXX 6 xequappo(v)s rav duoudv). The familiar river 
(RV ‘brook’ except in Jth 1° ‘river’) of Egypt 
is N. Mizraim (modern Waddy el-Aritsh). te 
Eaypt (RIVER OF). 5n3 is once, Job 284, used of 
a miner's shaft (cf. the use of om in v.!). 

4. 8. Sax, by-form 531 or Sax (root bar‘ flow’ [?]). 
The former oceurs only in Jer 178 ‘he shall be as a 
tree planted by the waters (0°, Sdara), and that 
spreadeth out his roots by the river’ (baSy, em? 
ixudda, ‘to moisture’); the latter only in Dn 8% 5-6 
(Theod. transliterates rd OdsdA, LXX has 4 wd). 

6. ppx, from a root pox ‘to hold,’ is a poetical 
word, whose nearest English equivalent is perhaps 
‘channel,’ the original idea being that of Volding 
or confining waters.* It thus denotes, primarily 
at least, the stream-bed rather than the stream. 
Its occurrences are: Ps 185 (where for ‘ channels 
of waters,’ 0:2 ‘p'ex, we should read, as in 2S 22'6, 
‘channels (2.e. bed) of the sea,’ or’. ‘The LXX hasin 
the latter d¢doe:s Paddoons, and in the former mnyat 
vddrwv) 413 (AV and RV ‘brooks,’ LXX mrnyal) 1264 
(AV and RV ‘streams,’ LXX yeiudppous), J] 1 
4 (3) 8 (in both AV ‘rivers,’ RV ‘ brooks,’ LXX 
agéges), Ca 5'4 (AV ‘rivers,’ RV ‘brooks,’ LXX 
mnpopara), Job 6% (ordn3 “x ‘channel of torrents,’ 
LXX xeudppous), Is 87 (AV and RV ‘channels,’ 
LXX ¢dpayz), Ezk 63 31)? 32% 3418 35% 36% 6 (AV in 
all the Kzekiel passages has ‘rivers,’ RV ‘water- 
courses,’ LXX ¢dpayé in all except 314, where it 
has weSloy). 

7. 358, from root [255] ‘divide,’ cf. the proper 
name PELEG and the explanation of it given by J 
in Gn 10%, This word means an artificial water- 
course, a canal formed for the purpose of irrigation. 
Its occurrences are: Job 294 (‘rivers of oil,’ LXX 
simply yadda); Psa 13 (AV ‘rivers,’ RV ‘streams,’ 
LXX diéfodo) 46% (‘there is a river [793] whose 
streams (0°278, LXX épudquara, arins or branches 
led from the river through the surrounding land] 
make glad the city of our God’) 65!  (rorauds, see 
below) 119% (‘mine eyes run down with rivers 
[LXX ééfod0) of waters’), borrowed from or 

uoted in La 38 (LXX ddéces. The figure in 
these two passayes is probably that of the tears in 
their flow tracing furrows on the cheek); Pr 6'6 
(‘should thy springs be scattered abroad, thy 
streams of water ([LXX Udara] in the street?’ an 
exhortation to conjugal fidelity, addressed probably 
to the husband, who is cautioned against seeking 
pleasure from sources outside his own house ; see 
the various interpretations discuxsed in Wildeboer 
or Toy) 21' (‘the king’s heart is in the hand of 
the Lorp as the watercourses’; s0 KV, which 
brings out the meaning more clearly than the 
AV ‘rivers’; LXX dpuh vddrwrv); Is 30% (LXX 
vdwp Staropevduevoyv, || DP »b3:) 32? (‘as rivers of 
water in a dry place,’ LXX tvdwp depduevov). There 
is some doubt as to Jg 536 and Job 20". In the 
former of these passages AV has ‘for (m. ‘in’) the 
divisions of Reuben,’ RV ‘by the watercourses of 
Reuben,’ m37» being here and in Job 20" taken in 
both versions as the plural of 1359, a supposed by- 
form of 3p, but it is not improbable that we should 
at least in Jg 5 vocalize nisbp (cf. 2Ch 35° 14), 
giving the meaning of ‘divisions’ in the sense of 
clans or families. In J 5'5 the LXX has pepldes, 
and in v.36 d:arpéoets, While in Job 20" it reads dwer£es 


*The word pfx is uned figuratively of the bones of the 
hippopotamus, as being hollow, Job 4018, and of the furrows 
between the gcales of the crocodile, 417 (15). 
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youddwy, after which Duhm emends to my 2) 
‘milk of the pastures.’ But Dillm., Budde, an 
most tr. ‘streams,’ viz. of honey, etc., as explained 
in v.> (cf. 29°). In Ps 65° ‘the river of God’ 
(oxox 292) ia the channel or conduit by which rain 
is poetically supposed to be conducted from its 
reservoirs in the heavens (cf. Job 38% ‘ Who hath 
cleft a conduit for the rain?’). See Driver, Par. 
Psalt. ad loc. 

8, noyr. ‘The proper meaning of this word is 
‘conduit’ (from Hiphil of aSy), and it is so rendered 
by both AV and RV in 2 K 18" 20°, Is 7? 36? (LXX, 
except Is 73, where ‘ conduit’ is not expressed, vdpa- 
ywyds), In Job 38% AV has ‘water-course,’ RV 
‘channel’ (poet. for rain), LXX pdoews; in Ezk 314 AV 
‘little rivers,’ KV ‘ channels’ (for irrigation), LXX 
augréuara. In 1 K 188% 3-88 the same Heb. term 
is used for the ‘trench’ round Elijah’s altar (LXX 
Od\acca); but in Jer 30 (Gr. 37] 8 46 [Gr. 26] " it 
(really a diff. word) means either new flesh or plaister 
(something coming up, or placed on the wound) ; 
LXX dede)ia, confusing with adyh from / dy 

In the N'IT' ‘river’ occurs only in Mk 1°, Jn 7,* 
Ac 168, Rev 8! 94 164 12 291.4, in all of which it is 
the tr. of woraués. The imagery of Rev 22" is 
borrowed from Gn 2*- and from the vision in Ezk 47. 

Rivers serve in Scripture, as they have done in 
all ages, to fix boundaries: Gn 1518, Ex 23#!, Nu 345, 
Dt 17 3818 1124 Jos 18 12! 154 168 179 194, Tg 413, 
25 108, 1K 42) 4 895 Oo IC 10°3 247, Ezr 41° Neh 2? 
ete.; they are utilized for bathing Ex 23, for 
drinking 71841, 1K 1748, for fishing Ex 7! 21, Ly 
1189 Eo 17, Ezk 20*5, and for irrigation (see 
ahove); they serve as means of defence Nah_ 38, 
and as a highway for navigation Is 187; a river 
side appears as a place of prayer in Ac 16}3, 

Besides the instances of figurative employment 
of the word ‘river’ which have been referred to 
above, the following may be noted :—In Jer 4678 
the rising of the Nile is used as a symbol of an 
Egyptian invasion; cf, the similar use in Is 87 of 
‘the river’ to typify the invading hosts of Assyria, 
and the langnage used in Jer 477; in Is 43? (ef. Ps 
66'%) rivers are a type of danger or affliction ; in 
{3 59'9 a manifestation of Jehovah is compared to 
a wy 473, the probable rendering being that of RV 
‘He shall come as a rushing stream, which the 
breath of the Lorp driveth’ (AV ‘when the 
enemy shall come in like a flood, the spirit of the 
Lorp shall lift up a standard against him’; see 
the Comm. ad loc.); in Ps 46° a river (193) is a 
type of Jehovah’s favours; in Job 296 Pg 119% 
Ta 3 (all ods), Mie 67, Job 20!7 (both o°dn3) 
‘rivers’ typify abundance; in Aim 5* righteous- 
ness is compared to a perennial torrent (nj); a 
well-spring of wisdom and a flowing torrent (dna) 
are coupled in Pr 184; a@ river (33)) is a symbol of 
peace in Is 4818 66%; the breath of Jehovah is 
comparcd in [s 30% to an overflowing torrent, and 
in v.3 to a torrent of brimstone (both $n3). 

The bubs “bn, lit. ‘torrents of Belial,’ of 2S 225 
is a doubtful phrase. It is generally explained as 
‘torrents of worthlessness (itll: but 
Cheyne (Zapositor, 1895, p. 435 ff., see also Expos. 
Times, viil. (1897), p. 423f., and Eneye. Bibl. art. 
‘Belial’) discovers a mythological allusion in the 
expression and renders it ‘streams of the under- 
world,” identifying Beliel with the Babylonian 
goddess Belidt, whom he connects with the under- 
world, Hommel agrees with this identification, 
but Cheyne’s interpretation is opposed by Baudissin 
and Jensen (see PE?®, s. ‘ Belial,’ and the articles 
by all four scholars in the Expos. Times, ix. pp. 
40 ff, O1 f., 283 f., 332, 567). 


*The quotation ‘Out of his belly,’ eto., may represent the 
Beteral sense of such OT passages as Ia 44° 561 681!, Jer 215, 
wz seo, 4718. J) 218f. gif, Zeo 131 148—the series resting 
ultimately (Westcott) on Ex 176, Nu gol, 
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For the river system of Palestine, see vol. iii. 
p. 642 f., and for an account of particular rivers the 
articles under their respective names. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

RIVER OF EGYPT.—See Eaypr (RIVER OF), 
and add that in RV of Am 8°95 the Nile is called 
the ‘ River of Egypt’ (oy 7k, AV badly ‘ flood ’). 


RIZIA (x'y9; B Paged, A 'Paoid).—An Asherite, 
1 Ch 7, 


RIZPAH (apyn; LXX Peocdd, except 28 215, 
where A has 'Peppdé).—A concubine of king Saul. 
She is called the daughter of Aiah (2 8 3? 21%), 
which may imply that she was a descendant of 
that Hivite clan in the S.E. of Palestine from 
which Esan is said to have taken one of his wives 
(Gn 367 4[R)). 

When the Philistines struck down the kingdom 
of Sanl, and David established himself in Hebron, 
Rizpah must have withdrawn to Mahanaim among 
the few who clung to the ruined house. For (28 
3°4) when Abner held towards Ishbosheth the 
position, and was spe eS of cherishing the de- 
signs, of a Mayor of the Palace, some who doubted 
his loyalty accused him of having entered into an 
intrigue with his dead master’s concubine. ‘Ihe 
sting of the accusation lay in the fact that such an 
alliance was regarded at that period as a sure step 
toward claiming the throne (cf. 25 16%, and 
especially 1 K 2°), 

At a Pee period in David’s reign (the exact 
date of the incident is uncertain, since the story is 
found in an appendix to the history of David), a 
three years’ famine fell upon the Jand (2S 21"), 
The oracle, when consulted, decided that J” was 
angry with His tee und that the cause of that 
anger was to be found in the fact that Saul, 
instead of remaining true to the oath of the con- 
gregation (Jos 9), had deprived the Gibeonites of 
the privileges which the oath secured them, and 
had oppressed this clan. David accordingly ap- 
roached the Gibeonites with offers to staunch the 
eud. ‘These rejected all money compensation, 
and, denying that they had any quarrel with 
Israel at large, demanded the blood of the guilty 
house. Seven descendants of Saul—five of them 
sons Of Merab; two, Armoni and Mephibosheth, 
sons of Rizpah—were thereupon seized and de- 
livered over to their vengeance. ‘The Gibeonites 
brought them up to Gibeon, which, from its name 
‘the hill of God,’ evidently bore a sacro-sanct 
character, and there exposed * the seven before J”. 
To the rock on this hill the unhappy Rizpah 
resorted, and, spreading her mourning cloak of 
sackcloth, kept dreary watch beneath her dead to 
scare from their prey the wheeling vultures of the 
daytime, the prowling jackals of the night. ‘The 
judicial execution had taken place in the earl 
days of barley harvest. It lends a sharper pach: 
to the picture, if one can sce the reapers come 
and go in the fields, while above them the silent 
woman crouched beside her dead, whose death was 
to avert the curse from those fields. For she must 
watch on the height until the merciful rain of 
heaven signalled the end. The fall of rain is not 
inserted ag a mere mark of the length of her 
guard ; it is not ‘the periodic rains in October’ 
which are referred to. Probably it is mentioned 
as the sign from which men concluded that the 
famine-drought was broken, that the sacrifice was 
effectual, that the anger of J” was averted from 
His land, and that now at last the mother might 
cease froin her fearful watch. A. C. WELCH. 


"The word used is rare and uncertain in its meaning. I¢ 
occurs again Nu 254 The likeliest sense is the general one 
‘exposed.’ Probably the method of actual execution was not 
mentioned, because ao well known as to need no detailed 
explanation. See, further, art. Hanaina, 
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ROAD (Anglo-Sax. rad, a journey, literally ‘a 
riding,’ from ridan to ride) is found in AV only 
once, 1 S 271°‘ Whither have ye made a road to- 
day?’ The sense is a riding inte a country with 
hostile intent, a ‘raid’*(so RV). Cf. Calderwood, 
Hist. 143, ‘ All who were under the danger of the 
lawes for the roade of Ruthven were charged to 
crave pardon’; and Spenser, FQ VI. vill. 35— 

‘In these wylde deserts where she now abode, 
There dwelt a salvage nation, which did live 
Of stealth and spoile, and making nightly rode 
Into their neighbours borders.’ 


See WAY. 


ROBBER, ROBBERY.—See CRIMES AND PUN- 
ISHMENTS, vol. i. p. 522°, 


ROBBERS OF CHURCHES. —See CHURCHES 
(ROBBERS OF). 


ROCK.—In the OT this is the AV tr. of the 
following terms :—1. &>n, properly ‘flint.’ AV 
renders by ‘rock’ only in Job 28° ‘he (the miner) 
putteth forth his mand: upon the rock (RV ‘< flint,’ 
AVm ‘ flinty rock’), he overturneth the mountains 
by the roots’ (cf. v.° ‘he cutteth out channels 
among the rocks,’ niwsx), The combination ‘n ys 
‘rock of flint’ (so AV and RV, LXX rérpa dxpdropos, 
cf. Wis 11‘) occurs in Dt 8'5, and vax ‘n ({| yp), 
lit. ‘flint of rock’ (AV and RV ‘flinty rock,’ 
LXX creped wérpa) in 32!% In the only other two 
instances in which the Heb. word occurs, ‘n stands 
alone: Ps 1148 (|| ws; AV and RV ‘flint,’ LXX 
dxpdrouos), Is 50’, where it is used as a symbol of 
firmness, ‘therefore have I set my face like a 
flint’ (creped wérpa; cf. Ezk 3° ‘as an adamant 
harder than flint [5%, 3érpa] have I made thy fore- 
head’). See, further, art. FLINT. 

2. (43) only in plur. o93. This, which is bers 
haps an Aram. loan-word (x92 képid, cf. the NT 
Kephas, see art. PETER in vol. iil. p. 756), occurs 
only in Jer 4% ‘they climb up upon the rocks’ 
(for refuge ; LXX wérpa), and in Job 30 of one of 
the dwelling-places of a race of outcasts (|| oh 
‘caves’; on cave-dwellers or Troglodytes, see 
Driver, Deut, 37f.), cf. 248 ‘they embrace the 
rock (1s, wérpa) for want of a shelter.’ In 30° the 
LXX has a shorter text than the Hebrew, the whole 
verse reading dy ol olkot abrav foay rpdyhat werpov. 

3. ty 18 once rendered ‘rock’ by AV, namely 
Jg 676 ‘build an altar upon the top of this rock’ 
(m. ‘strong place,’ RV ‘strong hold,’ B 1d Maovéx, A 
70 dpos Mawy). The reference is probably toa natural 
stronghold rather than to a fortification (Moore). 
The word "yp ‘place of refuge’ (if from ,/ ny) or 
‘strong place’ (if from ny) occurs elsewhere only in 
the Prophetical books (21 times) and in Proverbs 
(once) and Psalms (9 times). For ty9 -s, applied 
to God, see below. Cf. also art. MAUZZIM. 

4, ybo, the nearest ese equivalents of which 
are ‘cliff’? and ‘crag.’ The ideas of steepness and 
inaccessibility are connected with the word, at 
least in earlier passages, although in later ones it 
has at times a more general sense. In the follow- 
ing passages yop is used (LXX, wherever ‘rock’ 
139 expressed, has wérpa, unless otherwise noted) : 
Nu 28 die. 10 dt. 11 fal] P], Neh 915, Ps 7818 (vy. sax), of 
the rock struck by Moses; in the similar narra- 
tive, Ex 175% (E} -ys is used, and so in Dt 8%, 
Pa 7825 (v.18 yoo) 2 1054 1148, Is 482! fon the later 
Jewish legends regarding this rock, see below on 
Co pil In Nu 247! [JE] the words of Balaam 
With reference to the Kenites, ‘strong is th 
dwelling-place, and thy nest (ken, a characteristic 
word-play) is set in the rock,’ allude to the safety 


* Raid is of Scand. origin. Raid, says Skeat, was the northern 
tder word, ‘road’ being used in the south; but the first 
Juotation above is Scottish, and yet ‘road’ is used. 
VOL. IV.—I9 
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of birds and their nests on inaccessible cliffs, cf., 
for the same figure, Ca 2'4, Jer 48 (Gr. 28] 49 
(Gr. 29} 6, Ob3, Job 39%. Dt 32)% [JE] ‘ He made 
him to suck honey out of the crag’ (yp; {| ‘ oil out 
of the rock of flint,’ #p>7 7s) has in view the stores 
of honey that are found in Palestine in the caves 
and fissures of the dry limestone rocks (cf. Ps 816 
vax), and the fact that the olive flourishes even in 
rocky soil (cf. Job 29° ws, LXX 7a 8p) ; see Driver, 
Deut. ad loc. The ybp of Jg 1.2 k 14’, Is 16! 42" 
(in the first two passages with the art. in both MT 
and LXX) is very frequently taken to be Petra, 
the rock-built capital of Edom (see art. SELA). 
But while this might suit the two passages in 
Isaiah (but see Dillm. ad loc.), and is very appro- 
priate to 2 K 14’, it appears quite impossible to {it 
such an identification to the situation of Jg 1™. 
There are strong reasons for taking ‘ the cliff’ in 
this last passage to be some prominent cliff near 
the south end of the Dead Sea, perhaps the modern 
eg-Sasieh (see Buhl, Gesch. d. Edom. 20, and Moore, 
Judges, ad loc.). In Jg 6” (probably a late inter- 

olation) ybp, but in v.2! x (and so in 13! of 

anoah’s sacrifice), is used of the rock on which 
Gideon offered his sacrifice; the fissure of the cliff 
ETAM was one of Samson’s places of refuge, Jz 
155 1.13) of, 20% 47 2178 the crag RIMMON to which 
the Benjamites fled, 1S 13° the crags where the 
Israelites took refuge from the Philistines, 23” 
the crag in the Wilderness of Maon to which 
David fled from Saul [on Sela-hammahlekoth of 
v. see art. under that name], 1 Ch 11% the rock 
at Adullam, Is 2?) (|| wx, and so in vv. 1%) the 
crags to which men are to flee from before the 
LorpD, Jer 168 the refuge from which the 
Israelites are to be hunted, 48 [Gr. 31]* the 
crags for which Moab is to abandon her cities 
(cf. 21%), Crags are spoken of as the haunt of 
bees Is 7” (cf. Dt 32!% above), conies (Hyrax 
Syriacus) Pr 30°8, wild goats Job 39?, Ps 1048, ef, 
1 S 242 (ms) ; sepulchres are hewn in rocks, Is 22'*; 
a rock is a type of hardness, Jer 5° ‘they have 
made their faces harder than a rock’; precipitation 
from a rock appears as a form of execution in 
2 Ch 25" (xpnuvés), cf. (2) Jer 51 (Gr. 28], and see 
art. HANGING in vol. ii. ie 298; the feet set upon 
a rock typify security, Ps 40°), ef. 275 613@) (both 
ax) ; crags were splintered by the storm in Elijah’s 
vision, 1 K 19"; the shadow of a great crag is 
grateful in a weary land, Js 32?; cliffs are strong 
places of defence, Is 33° [for the two crags of 
1S 14* see BozFkz and SENEH]; the clefts of the 
rocks in the widis were the scene of the sacrifice 
of children, Is 575; in a hole of the rock Jeremiah 
was to hide his girdle, Jer 13*; the word of the 
LORD is compared to a hammer that breaketh a 
crag in pieces, Jer 23%; in Izk 247 the blood of 
Jerusalem’s idolatrous sacrifices is compared to 
blood shed upon a bare rock (él Aewrerplay), which 
does not sink into the earth but continues to cry 
to heaven for vengeance, cf. the threatening in the 
following verse; Ezk 26* }4 declare that Tyre is 
to become a bare rock (ybp ony, Aewrerpla), there 
being here a punning allusion to the name of the 
city (Tyre=1k=s=‘rock’); the question ‘do 
horses run upon crags?’ introduces in Am 6} a re- 
proach for conduct of a thoroughly unnatural kind. 

&. sis best reproduced by ‘ rock,’ having all the 
senses (except, of course, the geological one) which 
that word bears in English. In many instances 
it is synonymous with yoo (see the numerous 
parallel occurrences of the two terms quoted 
above), but there are some basse where ‘x 
occurs in which y,p could not have been suitably 
used, at least by early writers. Besides the 
occurrences of the word which have been already 
noted, wx is used: of the rock where Moses had 
s partial vision of the glory of Jahweh, Ex 33%). 39 
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[J]; of the rocky summit (xopudh dpéwv) from which 
Balaam looked down upon the camp of Israel, 
Nu 23° (JE); of the rock OnEB where the Midian- 
ite prince Oreb was slain, Jg 7” (Zovp), Is 10°; of 
the rock where Saul’s seven sons were ‘hanged’ 
(see LLANGING in vol. ii. p. 208") by the Gibeonites, 
and where Rizpah kept her ghastly watch, 28 211°; 
in Job 14 the removiny of the rock out of its 
place is an reel Tae of the wearing down of 
& mountain by slow natural forces, while in 184 
the question ‘shall the rock (7a 6p7) be removed 
out of its place?’ is tantamount to ‘shall the con- 
stitution of the world be subverted ?’; the custom 
of cutting inscriptions on rocks, of which so many 
examples are known, is referred to in Job 19%; 
rocks are the shelter of a class of outcasts, Job 248, 
see under No. 2, above; in Pr 30” the way of a 
alan over & rock (1.e. its mysterious movements, 
without the aid of feet) is one of the four things 
which the writer cannot understand ; Jehovah is to 
be a stone of stumbling (73) 13x) and a rock of 
offence (229 Yx) to both the houses of Israel; in 
Is 51! Abraham is called the rock (see vol. iii. p. 
795”, ‘ Additional Note’) whence Israel was hewn ; 
the perennial snow on the rocky summit of 
Lebanon is mentioned in Jer 18'*; the rocks are 
broken asunder (Nowack f[emending the text] 
‘kindled’) by the fury of the Lorp, when it is 
poured out like fire, Nah 18, 

We have reserved till now those passages in which 
the term ‘rock’ is figuratively used of God. These 
are the following. The word yp is used in 2 S 228 
C= Ps 183 (4 (crepéwua)) 314 (xparalwua) 421 ) (Avre- 
Ajurrwp) 713 (orepéwua), The term employed is wx 
in Dt 32+ 15- 18. 80.31 (all Geds, cf. v.27), 1 S 22 (? Slxacos), 
28 228 (pvrAak) 8? (xricrns) [= Ps 188700 (Oe6s)] 4 
(pvhaé) [=Ps 187 (Geds)] 233 (eds), Ps 191804 
(0786s) 28' (Beds) 315 (2) (Beds Urepagrmrio rhs) 623 (2)- 7 (8). 8 (7) 
(all Oeds) 718 (Oeds vwepacmiorhs) 73°° (eds) 78% 
(BonOds) 8977 26) (duriAhumrwp) 92'6 0%) (Geds) 9422 (Bonds) 
95! 144! (both eds), Is 17! (BonOés) 264 (7 ué-yas) 30% 
(Oe6s) 445 (LX.X om.), Flab 144(LXX om.) In some 
of these passages it has been contended that zur 
has the force of a proper (Divine) name. Ifommel, 
for instance, in support of his claim that a certain 
class of personal names found in P, which have 
been widely suspected of being late and artificial, 
are bona fide ancient Hebrew survivals, brings 
forward two compound names to show the exist- 
once in ony times of a Divine name Zur. These 
are Zuri-addana, from a S. Arabian inscription 
not later than n.c. 800, and Bir- (or Bar-) Zur, 
from Zinjerli (8th cent. B.c.). But, while Hommel 
has rendered a service by calling attention to these 
names, one does well to remember that, whatever 
they may peeks for the period and the place to 
which they belong, it is very questionable whether 
they justify the inference that Zur was used in a 
simtlar sense by the carly Hebrews, and it remains 
as doubtful as before whether names like Pedahzur, 
Elizur, Zuriel, and Zuri-shaddai, Nu 15610 385 
[why are these the only instances in the OT of 
compounds with gur, and why ure they confined to 
P?], were at any time, and much more in early 
times, prevalent in Israel. To the present writer 
the probability appears to be that, as far as the 
OT is concerned, Dt 32 is the source to which all 
the above passages may be traced back; and 
neither in Dt 32+78 nor in Hab 1!4, the passages 
which plead most strongly in favour of Hommel’s 
view, does it seem to be necessary to take zur asa 
Divine name in the proper sense. The circum- 
stance that sela‘ and gur are both employed in the 
sense we are examining (sometimes even side by 
side, e.g. Ps 183) (cf. v.%] 715), strengthens the 
conclusion that in all the instances cited we have 
to do simply with one of those metaphors of which 
Uebrew writers are so fond. ‘It (zur) designates 


Jehovah, by a forcible and expressive figure, as 
the unchangeable support or refuge of His servants, 
and is used with evident appropriateness where 
the thought is of God’s unvarying attitude towards 
His people. The figure is, no doubt, like crag, 
sEonahaid high place, ete., derived from the 
natural scenery of Palestine’ (Driver, Deut. 350; 
similarly Bertholet and Steuernagel. Hommel’s 
contentions will be found stated in his AHT, 

. 300, 319f., where he DS te the views of 
G. Buchanan Gray contained in HPN, 195f.; 
Gray replies to Hommel in the 2zpositor, Sept. 
1897, p. 1731: cf. also Whitehouse’s view, as 
expressed in art. PILLAR in the present work, 
vol. iil. p. 8815). 

In the NT ‘rock’ always represents wérpa. Its 
occurrences are as follows: Mt 7% || Lk 6" * as a 
type of a sure foundation, in Jesus’ simile of the 
two buildings; Mt 16% ‘upon this rock I will 
build my church’ (this passage is exhaustively 
discussed in art. PETER in vol. ili. p. 758); Mt 275 
the rocks were rent by the earthquake at the 
Crucifixion ; Mt 27%) Mk 15% Joseph’s tomb was 
hewn out in the rock, cf. Is 22)4; Lk 8& ® part of 
the seed scattered by the sower fell éri rhv rérpay, 
‘upon rock,’ which is interpreted by the ém ra 
mwerpwon of Mt 13°-* [the expression means Lars 
where only a thin coating of soil covered the 
underlyin r rock, hence RV appropriately ‘rocky 
places’ ; AV infelicitously ‘stony places,’ which 
suyyests ground in which a1 number of loose stones 
were found]; Ro 9* ‘As it is written, Behold I 
lay in Zion a stone of stumbling (AlOov rpockduparos) 
and a rock of offence (rérpay oxaydddov),’ where 
Is 84 and 28'8 appear to be in view asin | P 2°83; 
in Rev 6 the caves and rocks of the mountains 
play the saine part as in [s 2!" and as the moun- 
tains and hills in Hos 10° (cf. Lk 23%), Finally, 
there is 1Co 10, where St. Paul says of the 
Israelites who were led by Moses through the 
wilderness that ‘they did all drink the same 
spiritual drink, for they drank of a spiritual rock 
that followed them: and the rock was Christ’ (frivov 
yap éx wvevparixis axoNovOotons wérpas,  wérpa dé Fv 6 
Xpiorés). Not only does St. Paul here spiritualize 
the smitten rock and the water that flowed from 
it, giving to these a Eucharistic sense (cf. the 
foreshadowing of Baptism which he discovers 
in the Passage of the Red Sea and the Villar of 
Cloud, v.', and St. Peter’s treatment of the Deluge 
and the Ark, 1 P 3% *1),+ but he has drawn upon 
later Jewish expansions of the OT story. Neither 
in Ex 175% nor in Nu 208: is it hinted even that 
the water continued to flow from the rock after 
the temporary occasion for it had passed (contrast 
the case of Jg 15), Jewish haggdda, however, went 
much beyond this, describing how the rock accom- 
panied the Israelites all through their march (ef. 

t. Paul’s dxo\ovPovcn érpa), and how, wherever the 
Tabernacle was pitched, the princes came and sang 
tothe rock, ‘Spring up,O well, sing ye untoit,’ where- 
upon the waters gushed forth afresh (Bammidbar 
rabba Nu 21", Delitzsch in ZK W, 1882, p. 455 ff. 
Driver, Eapos. Jan. 1899, p. 15 ff. ; Thackeray, S¢é. 
Paul and Contemp. Jew. Thought, 2041¥F.; the Comm. 
on 1 Corinthians; cf., for instances of similar Jewish 
fancies, Schiirer, GJV ® ii. 343 [HJP I. i. 344)). 

RV substitutes ‘rocky ground’ for AV ‘rocks’ 
in Ac 27% as tr. of rpaxeis réarc (lit. ‘rough places’), 
and ‘hidden rocks’ for AV ‘spots’ (Vulg. maculae) 
in Jude” as tr. of omi\ddes [the AV rendering was, 
no doubt, influenced by the parallel passage 2 P 
213. see the Comm. adi éoc.]}. J. A. SELBIE. 

*In the last clause of this verse the true rending Ss 3% ré 
xarss sixedeumebas airiy (RV ‘because it had been well builded’), 
NOb ssftusriove yap inl tay wiepay (AV ‘for it was founded upon a 
rock "), which has been introduced from Mt 7%, 


¢ St. Paul follows similar methods of interpretation and 
argument in Ro 105%. and Ga) 422¢f. 
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ROD (nep matteh, 22> makkél, vw shébet, nyyyo 
misheneth ; pé850s).—The rod or staff in the hand 
is the chief emblem of Oriental travel. Thus 
Jacob setting out for Paddan-aram left everything 
behind him except his makkél (Gn 32"), the Isracl- 
ites kept the first Passover feast makkél in hand 
(Ex 12"), and Elisha sent his mish'eneth, the com- 
panion of his journeys, on before, as if it had been 
a living fend, to represent him in the chamber of 
death (2 K 47). The modern § 
on a journey carries a stalf slightly longer than 
that used in Europe. He invariably holds it by 
the thin end, with the hand an inch or two down 
and the thumb often resting on the top. Such a 
manner of grasping the stick is suggestive of de- 
fence; and by the way in which he raises himself 
by means of it in the steep and rough mountain 
path, and pushes himself along when travelling on 
the dusty road of the hot plain, it is evident that 
the walking-stick is also meant to be a support on 
the journey. Protection from danger and some- 
thing to lean upon,—such are the two original 
meanings of the rod or staff. 

In EV the word metteh, used literally, is trans- 
lated ‘rod’ when referring to the rod of Moses 
(ix 47 and oft.), of Aaron (ix 7'* 1? and oft.), of the 
heads of the tribes (Nu 177%), of Jonathan (18 
1477. 48) and is tr. ‘staff’ in Gn 381% 25, Is 1015: 24 2827 
(asa kind of flail) 30° (for punishment), Hab 3%, 


ian peasant when 


of office. Tho Heb. word is transiated ‘sceptre’ 
in Gn 49, Nu 24)’, Ps 45%, Is 145, Ezk 191-4)" Am 
15-8 Zec 10", and in RV of Ps 125°. See ScErPTRE. 

These meanings of power, authority, punish- 
ment, or correction are exemplified in 2S 7%, 
Job 9 219 3733 (AVm), Ps 29, Is 114 In Is 11} 
the expression ‘a rod (1h, of which the only other 
occurrence is Pr 14°, where see Toy’s note) out of 
the stem of Jesse’ is more appropriately rendered 
in RV ‘a shoot out of the stock of Jesse,’ where 
the figure is that of a cut-down stump, which will 
put forth a single flourishing ‘ rod.’ Conpare, for 
the figure, no? in Ezk 191). 12. 1404 (blooming up into 
a shébet, sceptre of rule). 

Along wail his ‘rod’ or club (shébe{) the shepherd 
had also his ‘staff’ (mish'encth), which was a 
straight pole about 6 ft. in length. Its service 
was for mountain climbing, for striking trouble- 
some goats and sheep, bentiny leaves from branches 
beyond the reach of his fluck, and especially for 
leaning upon. As he stood clasping the top of his 
stick with both hands, and Jeaning his head against 
it, his conspicuous and well-known figure gave 
confidence to the sheep grazing around him among 
the rocks and bushes of the wilderness. The 
misheneth is essentially something to lean upon. 
Thus it is the word used for Elisha’s staff (2 K 4”), 
and it indicates the untrustworthiness of Egypt as 


a reed of cane for Israel to lean upon (Is 36°), in- 


1, Shepherd's rod or, rather, club (shébet). 
2. Shepherd's staff (mish'eneth), 
3. Common staff Qnatteh, makkel, or mish’ encth), 


In the Heh. maiteh is coupled with shélet in Ts 94 
(of taskmaster; fig. of oppressor; cf. 10524 14°) 
10" 2877 368, and with makkel in Jer 487 in such a 
way as to imply that the terms were practically 
iniarchiinceails under ordinary circumstances. 

It is in the primitive usage of the shepherd’s 
life that a distinction is found between the ‘rod’ 
and the ‘staff.’ The shepherd carries both, but 
for diflerent purposes. In Ps 234 the ‘rod’ (shébet) 
is a club about 24 ft. long, made from an oak 
sapling, the bulging head being shaped out of the 
stem at the beginning of the root.* The shepherd’s 
shébet, frequently with large-headed nails driven 
into the knob, 1s his weapon against men and 
animals when in the wilderness with his flock. It 
is worn either suspended by a thong from the 
“waistband or inserted in a special sheath or pocket 
in the outer cloak ; cf. Lv 278, and Mic 7}4, Ezk 2037 
(last two fig.). The shébet was, further, the staff 
of authority (not necessarily of a king), Jg 5'* and 
perhaps Gn 49" It is seen in the sculptures of 
Assyrian and Evyptian kings, and was the original 
of the military mace and the baton and truncheon 


* This manufacture of the shébe¢t from a young tree might 
tbe that in the metaphorical use of eeaet (Arab. sabf), 
‘tribe,’ the reference is to various seedlings with a common 
origin—the tribes of the children of Israel. It is to be noted 
however, that matteh is equally (183 t.) used for ‘tribe,’ and 
possibly the original reference in both cases is to a company 
ed by a chief with a etaf. See, further, on the relation 
erureen shébet and matteh, Driver in Journ. PAtlol. xi. (1882) 


stead of upon the strength of God. In Nu 2]}8 the 
misheneth is used by the nobles in digging a well 
(see LAWGIVER); the angel who appeared to 
Manoah carried a mish'eneth (Jg 674); in Zec 84 the 
mish eneth is characteristic of old age. 

‘He that leaneth upon a staff’? (7sn1 puns, B 
kpardy oxutddys) of 25 3% should probably be ‘he 
that handleth the spindle’ (see Driver, ad loc.), if 
the text be correct, which H. P. Smith (Sam. ad loc.) 
doubts. The references to makkel are generally 
to the ordinary staff* for a journey [in Hos 4’? 
‘their staff declareth unto them,’ there is reference 
to the practice of rhabdomancy], at once protec- 
tive and supporting. Examples are Jacob's staff 
(Gn 32”), the staff of the Passover feast (Ex 12%), 
Balaam’s staff (Nu 22”), with which he could support 
himself by resting the end of it on the front of the 
broad Oriental saddle; also probably the staff in 
David’s hand when he went out to meet Goliath (1S 
17), for being then on a journey he would have laid 
aside the more cumbrous shepherd equipment. 

In NT Jd8dos has the twofold meaning of a staff 
for a journey (Mt 10!°, Mk 68, Lk 98, He LT) and a 
rod for chastisement (1 Co 4” (ef. the verb in 2 Co 
1175), Rev 277 125 1935), G. M. MACKIE. 


RODANIM, reading of MT in 1 Ch I’ for the 
Dodanim of Gn 10‘, answering to the 'Pédio of the 
LXX in both passages. See DODANIM. 


* This is also the word used {n Gn 303°f. of the sticks employed 
by Jacob in his cattle-breeding artifices. 
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ROE.—This word occurs once in AV (Pr 5”, RV 
‘doe’) as the equivalent of ayy: ya'aldh ; see Dor. 
In all other places where ‘roe’ occurs in AV (28 
218 1 Ch 128, Pr 65, Ca 27 ® 37 35 45 75 8, Ts 134) it 
is the tr® of zébt or zébiyydh, and in these RV 
also gives ‘roe,’ but in every passage except 28 
248 and 1Ch 128, with marginal note, ‘ gazelle,’ 
which is undoubtedly the correct rendering. See 
GAZELLE. G. E. Post. 


ROEBUCK.—This word, wherever it occurs in 
AV (Dt 12! 22 145 15", 1 K 4°), is the equivalent 
of *3y 2éb7, LXX dopxds. HV has in all these pas- 
sages consistently tr? gébi ‘ gazelle’ (see GAZELLE). 
‘Roebuck’ is the proper tr® for won: yahmtr, which 
is rendered by AV ‘ fallow deer’ (Dt 145, 1 K 4%). 
Tristram (fauna and Flora, p. 4) says that 
yahmir is used by the natives of Carmel for the 
roebuek, which is still found there. One of the 
districts of Carmel is known as Yahmir, perhaps 
from the former abundance of this animal. Conder 
says that the roebuck is called hamir in Gilead. 
The people about Kdna and ‘Alma, north of 
Carmel, call it wa'l, which is one of the names of 
the ibex or wild goat, which animal, however, is 
not now found there. In N. Africa yahmiér is 
synonymous with dakar el-wahsh, Alcephalus bu- 
balus, Pall. From these facts two things are 
pace ear That ‘fallow deer’ is not a correct 
tr® of yahmir. The fallow deer is ox 'ayydl (see 
Harr). ‘The first three animals of the list (Dt 14°) 
are ‘ayydl, correctly tr? in both AV and RV ‘hart’ ; 
zébt, AV incorrectly ‘roebuck,’ RV_ correctly 
‘gazelle’; and yahimir, AV incorrectly ‘fallow 
deer,’ RV correctly, as we believe, ‘roebuck.’ The 
LXX (B) gives us no help, as it has only frados 
anid dopxds, the equivalents of ’ayydal and zébt, and 
ae out yahmir from the lists. (2) That bubale 
(LAX ATF BovParos), as proposed by some, is also 
not a correct tr® for yahmir. The bubale is not 
now found west of the Jordan, and only rarely 
enst of it. ‘The roebuck is found in considerable 
numbers on both sides of this river. The dbale is 
not called yehmiur where found on the confines of 
Palestine. ‘The roebuck is so called both east and 
west of the Jordan, It is most numerous in the 
thickets, in the wadis of Carmel and N.W. Galilee. 

The roebuck, Cervus capreolus, L., is shaped like 
au gazelle. Its full feng is 3 ft. 10 in. from the 
tip of the nose to the end of the rump; height at 
shoulder 2 ft. 4 in., at rump 2 ft. 6in. The horns 
are about as long as the face, on a line with it, and 
have three short branches. The eyes are almond- 
shaped, with point forward. There is no external 
tail, ‘The coceyx is 2 in, long, but is covered by 
the rump fat. The colour is grey, with a reddish- 
brown shade towards the posterior part of the 
rump, and white between the thighs and on the 
belly. (See figure of a specimen in PEFS¢, July 
1890, p. 171). G. E. Post, 


ROGELIM (ar525; Poryedreln, A in 28 1777 ‘Pw- 
veXelu).—The native place of Barzillai the Gileadite. 
The exact site is unknown ; it probably lay in the 
north of Gilead (2 8 1777 19%), 


ROHGAH (Kethibh mam, corrected by Keré to 
3377; Bom., A’Oyd).—An Asherite, 1 Ch 7%, 


ROIMUS (Péecuos), 1 Es 58, 
Rehum, Ezr 23, or Nehum, Neb 77, 


ROLL.—See WRITING. 


ROMAMTI-EZER (Wy ‘e>04).—A son of Heman, 
1 Ch 2531, There is reason to believe that this 
and five of the names associated with it are really 
n fragment of a hymn or prayer (see GENEALOGY, 


corresponds to 


III. 23n.; and cf. Kittel in SBOT, and W. R. 
Smith, OTJC? 143 n.). 


ROMAN (‘Pwyatos, esp. Ac 167): 87 38 2925-29 9377), 
Roman citizenship (ctvitas) might be held in NT 
times (a) by birth, from two Roman citizens united 
in juste: nuptie. There was no connubium, or right 
of Roman marriage (unless specially granted), ex- 
cept with a Roman woman. If the union were 
un-Roman (with a Latin woman, a foreigner, a 
concubine) or unlawful (with a slave, etc.), 16 gave 
no patria potestas, and the children followed the 
mother’s condition. It might also be held (6) by 
manumission in certain cases, or (c) b grant, 
either to entire cities or districts, or to individuals 
in reward of political or other services, a8 to & 
soldier on his discharge. Under Claudius, how- 
ever, Messalina sold the civitas, and the price 
eran, fell (Dio, Ix. 9) to a ridiculous figure. 

he chief captain (Ac 2278) bought it at a high 

rice; but if St. Paul was born free, it must have 
heen held at least by his father (Ramsay, St. Paul, 
30f.). The franchise of Tarsus (Ac 21°’ lovdatos, Tap- 
gevs) would not imply the civitas as a matter of 
course, for Tarsus was an urbslibera( Pliny, N/fv.27). 

The most practical advantage of the civitas in 
NT times was that no citizen could be scourged 
(lex Valeria B.c. 509, lex Porcia of uncertain date) 
or put to death by any provincial authority 
without the right of appeal to the emperor. Even 
the prefectus pretorio could not condemn him to 
deportatio, and the emperor himself commonly had 
him executed by the sword, reservin 
the fire, and the beasts for slaves and other low 
people. It was illegal when Paul and Silas were 
scourged at Philippi (Ac 16%’), and when Paul was 
to have been examined at Jerusalem by scourging 
(Ac 22% udorikey dverdfvecda). In both cases axa- 
rdxpiros is re incognita (Ramaay, St. Paul, 225), for 
it would not have been less illegal after condemna- 
tion. Of the other two scourgings mentioned in 
2 Co 11" nothing further is known. 

The right of appeal to the emperor seems to 
continue neither the old provocatio ad populum, 
which was limited even in republican times by the 
quastiones perpetue, and had now become obsolete, 
nor the old intercessio of the tribunes, which was 
urely negative, and limited by the first milestone 
Poth Rome. It seems rather to rest on the general 
authority of the emperor, under the lex de wnperio, 
to do almost anything he should consider ez usu 
reipublice,, etc. The appeal was not granted quite 
as a matter of course. I‘estus confers (Ac 25!%) 
with his assessors before deciding (v.% é&xpiva). 
Once granted, it stopped the case. The governor 
could not even release the accused (Ac 26°"). Lis 
only duty was to draw up a statement of the case 
(apostoli, litterce dimissorue—Festus asks Aprippa’s 
help in doing this) and send him to Cesar. St. 
Paul is delivered to a centurion, orelpns ZeBaor7s— 
one of the legionary centurions employed on de- 
tached service at Rome, and therefore called pere- 
qrint from the Roman point of view, and by him 
1anded over at Rome to his chief, the o7zparomed- 
dpxns (Ac 28% but om. WH) or princeps percgrin- 
orum (so Mommsen : not the prefectus preetorio). 

The accused might be kept before trial in (a) 
custodia publica, the common jail, though a man 
of high rank was frequently committed to (d) 
custodia libera as the guest of some citizen who 
would answer for his appearance. Intermediate 
was (c) custodia militaris, where one end of a light 
chain (dAvots) was constantly fastened to his right 
wrist, the other to the left wrist of a soldier (so 
St. Paul, Ac 26 28%, Eph 6”, 2 Ti 1%). In this 
case he might either be kept in strict custod 
(2 Ti 17, where Onesiphorus needs diligent searc 
to find St. Paul), or allowed to live in his own 


the cross, 
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lodgings and receive in them what company he | 
The actual trial was before 
rson) and his consiliarit ; 
and each count of the indictment was separately 
examined. 2 Ti 4!” seems to say that the eee 
though 


chose (Ac 24% 28%), 
the emperor (often in 


actio against St. Paul had been a failure, 
the nycetle has no hope of escape on the second. 
A tal 


se claim of citizenship was a capital crime 


(Suet. Claudius, 25). 


LITERATURR.—Mommeen, Rimische Staatsrecht, 1876-77, and 
for peregrini) Berlin. Akad. Sitzungsber. 1895, p. 501; Willema, 
Rémiache Rechtegesch- 


ot public Romain, 1883; Karlowa 
ichte, 1885; W. M. Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, 1895. 


H. M. GWATKIN. 
ROMAN EMPIRE (most nearly orbis terrarum, 
#) olkouyévyn, Lk 2!; and its people genus humanum, 
as Tac. Ann. xv. 44 ‘odio humani generis.’ J7m- 


pertum popult Romant does not cover the free 


cities, and Romania seems first found Ath. ist. 
Ar, 35, and Orosius, Hist. e.g. vii. 43).—Aucustus 
left the Empire bounded by the Rhine and the 
Danube, the Euphrates, the African desert, the 
Atlantic, and the North Sea. These limits he 
recommended to his successors, and they were not 
seriously exceeded till Trajan’s time, except that 
the conquest of Britain was begun by Claudius in 
43, and finished as far as it ever was finished at 
the recall of Agricola in 85. Germany had re- 
covered its independence in 9 A.D. by the defeat 
of Varus, and the conquest of Parthia was hardly 
within the range of practical politics. 

Not Rome destroyed the ancient nations, but 
their own wild passions and internecine civil strife. 
The Greeks could make nothing of the liberty 
Flamininus gave them, the Gauls were no better, 
and even Israel—the one living nation Rome did 
crush—was in no very diflerent case in Judma, 
Rome came in as often as not to keep the peace ; 
and when the Empire settled down, it seemed quite 
natural that ‘all the world’ should be subject to 
her. Virgil and Clandian sing with equal en- 
thusiasm her everlasting dominion ; and even the 
Christians firmly believed that nothing but Anti- 
christ’s coming would end it (2 Th 2%). So, 
though she had mutinies enough of armies, Isracl 
was almost the only rebel nation. She could mass 
her legions on the great river frontiers, and leave 
a score of lictors to keep the peace of Asia, a 
sarrison of 1200 men to answer for the threescore 

tates of Gaul. She no more ruled the world 
than we rule India by a naked sword. 

Ilence there was a vast variety even of political 
status within the Empire. Some cities had the 
Roman civitas (see ROMAN), others only the jus 
Latii; some, like Athens, were in theory free and 
equal allies of Rome, while others had no voice in 
their own taxation. Italy had the civitus, and 
was supposed to be governed by the Senate, 
whereas a, senator could not even set foot in Egypt 
without the emperor’s permission. Some provinces 
were governed by senatorial proconsuls or pro- 
pretenses others by legatt Augusti pro pretore, or, 
ike Egypt or Judea, by a prafectus augustalis, 
or a procurator of lower rank. Some regions, 
again, had client kings, like Mauretania, Judea 
under the Herods, or Thrace. True, the Empire 
was steadily levelling all this variety. The client 
kingdoms disappeared—Calatia as early as B.C. 
25, Chalcis (held by Agrippa II.) as late as 100. 
The autonomy of the urbes libere was commonly 
respected—Hadrian was archon twice at Athens; 
but the Roman civitas was steadily extended till 
Caracalla gave it in 212 to all free inhabitants of 
the Empire. 

Broadly speaking, the Eastern half of the 
Empire was Greek, the Western Latin. The 
dividing line may run Bry straight from 
Sirmium to the altars of the Phileni. But Greek 


was dominant in parts of the West,—Massilia, 
Sicily, and the coasts of Southern Italy,—and was 
in most places the language of culture and of 
commerce, whereas Latin in the East was not 
much more than an official language. Nor was 
either Latin or Greek quite supreme in its own 
region. Latin had perhaps displaced by this time 
the Oscan and other dialects of Italy ; but it had 
only well begun the conquest of Spain, Ganl, and 
the Danube countries. Greek was opposed by the 
rustic languages of Thrace and the interior of 
Asia Minor, such as the Lycaonian (Ac 14!) and 
the Galatian. Further East it had tougher rivals 
in Aramaic and Coptic, which it was never able to 
overcome, though Alexandria was a Greek city, 
and Galilee almost bilingual in the apostolic age. 
The distribution of the Jews resembled that of the 
Greeks in being chiefly Eastern, and in following 
the lines of commerce westward: but their great 
centres were Syria and Alexandria within the 
Empire, Babylonia beyond it. 

Rome was never able to make a solid nation of 
her Empire. In Republican times her aim was 
utterly selfish—to be a nation ruling other nations, 
and getting all she could out of them. The Re- 
public broke down under the political corruption 
this cansed, and the proscriptions completed the 
destruction of healthy national feeling. The 
Empire had higher aims from the first, and the 
sense of duty to the conquered world increased on 
it as time went on; but it could neither restore 
nor create the patriotism of a nation. The old 
Roman nation was lost in the world; and if the 
world was lost in Rome, it did not constitute a 
new Roman nation. Greeks or Gauls might call 
themselves Romans, and seem to forget their old 
people in the pride of the Roman civitas; but 
Greeks or Gauls they remained. Every province of 
the Empire had its own character deeply marked 
on the society of the apostolic age and on the 
Churches of the future. Galatia was not like 
Asia, and Pontus or Cilicia differed from both. 
There were peoples in great variety ; but the old 
nations were dead, and the one new nation was 
never born. 

Yet the memory of nations put the Empire in 
a false position. It belonged, like the Christian 
Church, to the universalism of the future; but the 
circumstances of its origin threw it back on the 
nationalism of the past. Augustus came in after 
the civil wars asa ‘Saviour of Society,’ sustained by 
the abiding terror of the proscriptions. Hence he 
was forced into a conservative policy very unlike 
the real tendency of the Empire to level class dis- 
tinctions, to replace local customs by uniform laws 
and administration, and to supersede national 
worships by a universal religion. ‘The Empire was 
hampered by Republican survivals, degraded by 
the false universalism of Ceesar-worship. Augustus 
had to conciliate Rome by respecting class-feeling, 
and by leaving Republican forms of government 
almost unaltered. e was no king, forsooth (not 
rex, though called facikeds in the provinces, 
Ac 177, 1 P 2! 17),—only princeps, the first citizen 
of the Republic. The consuls were still the highest 
magistrates, though those who gave their names 
to the year were replaced during the year by one 
or more pairs of consules suffectt. Praetors, quees- 
tors, etc., went on much the same, and even the 
anarchical power of the tribunes was not limited 
by law till the reign of Nero, though the popular 
assemblies vanished after that of Augustus. The 
Senate deliberated as of old under the presidency 
of the consuls, and the emperor himself respect- 
fully awaited their Niji vos muramur at the end 
of the sitting. It still Revenie: Italy and half 
the provinces, and furnished governors for nearly 
all—deep offence would have been given if any one 
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but a senator had been made legatus Auqusti pro 
pretore. Above all, the Senate could legislate 
without interference from tribunes or Cumitza. It 
elected all the magistrates (from the time of 
Tiberius), and even the emperor owed to it his 
constitutional appointment. So far as forms went, 
the State was a Republic still, and became a real 
one for a moment when the government lapsed 
to the consuls at an emperor’s death. ‘The name 
respublica lasted far past 476. 
ut the emperor was not only master, but fully 
recognized as such. The liberty of the Senate 
was hardly more than liberty to flatter him. The 
pillars of his power were three. He had (1) the 
unpertum proconsulare, which gave him full mili- 
tary and civil power in the great frontier pro- 
vinces, where most of the army lay. The rest 
were left to the Senate; but as te unperium was 
defined to be smajus—superior to that of ordinary 
procousuls: he ractically controlled them too. 
he power was for life, and was not forfeited in 
the usual way by residence in Rome. He held 
also (2) the tribunicia potestas, also for life, and 
without limitation to the first milestone out of 
Rome. This made his person sacrosanct, and gave 
him the jus auxilit, by which he cancelled decisions 
of magistrates, and the inéercessio, by which he 
annulled decisions of the Senate. He had also 
(3) other powers conferred separately on Augustus, 
but afterwards embodied in a lex regia or de im- 
perio for his successors, A fragment of the law 
passed for Vexpasian is preserved (CZL vi. 930), 
and two of its clauses ruan— 


*Utique, quecumque ex uau reipublice, majestatea divi- 
narum, humanarum, publicarum privatarumque rerum esse 
cenxebit, et auyere, Jacere jua potestasque sit, ita uti divo 
Atujusto Tiberioque Iulio Casari Augusto Tiberioque Claudto 
Cuesari Augusto Germanico gut 3 utique quibus legivus plebeive 
scttis ecriptum fuit ne divus Augustus do, tenerentur, tis 
legibua plebtsque acitis tinperator Caesar Veapasianus solutug 
ail, qurque ex quaqua leyé, rogatione divum Auyuatum co, 
facere oportuit, ea omnia tmperatort Casari Vespasiano 
Auyusto fucere liceat,’ 

Thus the SU etor was not arbitrary. He was 
subject to law like any other citizen, unless dis- 
pensed by law. True, he could alter law by getting 
a senatus consultum, or by issuing his edict as a 
magistrate. He could also interpret it by a rescript 
or answer to a governor whio re directions; his 
acta were binding during his reign, though the 
Senate might quash them afterwards; and, as 
we have scen, he had large discretionary powers. 
But by law he was supposed to govern, and by law 
he commonly did govern. The excesses of a Nero 
must not blind us to the steady action of the great 
machine, which was so great a blessing to the pro- 
vincials. Moreover, though the Senate was com- 
monly servile enough, it was no cipher even in the 
3rd century. It represented the tradition of the 
past, the society of the present; and every prudent 
emperor paid it scrupulous respect. If an emperor 
is called bad, it need not mean that he was incom- 
petent (Tiberius was able enough), or that he 
oppressed the provinces (Nero did not). It means 
that he was on bad terms with the Senate, and, 
therefore, with the strong organization of societ 
which culminated in the Senate. Nero did himself 
more harm by fiddling and general vulgarity than 
by murders and general vileness. Society was 
always a check on the emperor, and in the end it 
proved the stronger power, If Diocletian shook 
off the control of the army, he did it only by a 
capitulation to the plutocrats of society. 

he religious condition of the Empire was not 
like anything in modern Europe. It had no estab- 
lished or even organized Church, for the regular 
worships were local, except that of the emperor. 
Priesthoods might run in families or be elective, or 
sometimes any one who knew the ritual might act 


as priest; but the priests were not a class. Taken 
as he commonly was from the higher ranks of 
society, the priest was first of all the great senator 
or local magnate, so that his priesthood was only 
a minor office. The priests were not a clergy, ex- 
cept in the irregular Mithraic and other EKasterm 
mali where they were not yet taken from the 
higher classes. Nevertheless, there were sharp 
limits to Roman toleration, though persecution 
was not always going on. Intolerance, indecd, 
was & princi ic f heathenism, laid down in the 
Twelve Tables, and impressed by Meecenas on 
Augustus. Rome had her gods, whose favour had 
built up the Empire, and whose wrath might over- 
throw it: sono Roman citizen could be allowed to 
worship other gods without lawful authority, which 
could be given only by the Senate. Gradually all 
national gods obtained recognition, so that the 
pantheon of the Empire became a large one; but 
the individual was os strictly as ever forbidden to 
go outside it. Thus we get the anomaly of perse- 
cution without a persecuting Church. 

The emperor’s own position was equally unlike 
that of modern sovereigns. He held the office of 
Pontifex Maximus in permanence after the death 
of Lepidus, B.c. 12. This gave him a dignified 
position as head of the college of pontitis, which 
superintended the State religion ; and it gave him 
by law or usurpation the appointment of pontilfls, 
vestals, and flamens, But these were only local 
officials ; with the priests in the provinces and with 
the irregular Eastern cults the Pontifex Maximus 
had no direct concern. Complete as was tlie 
identification of Church and State in Rome, the 
office pave its holder no exorbitant power over 
religion. 

The strength of his position was not official but 
personal—vaguely indicated by the title A ugusfics 
(LeBacrés, Ac 267)25), The courtly fiction that the 
Julian house was descended from the gods might do 
service for a time; but the truth came out clenr 
at Vespasian’s elevation. If he was a tough old 
general with no romance about him, who died with 
a scoff on his lips at his own divinity, he was none 
the less the impersonation of the glory of the 
world and Rome; and this is what made the 
emperors divine, and kept them so in spite of 
absurd deifications like those of Claudius and of 
Poppira’s infant. Emperor-worship might be 
fashion; but it was also a real cult sustained by 
genuine belief. If courtiers placed Augustus 
among the household gods, courtiers did not keep 
Marcus there in Constantine’s time. Kings were 
counted gods froin the Pharaohs of Egypt to the 
Jubas of Mauretania; and the Greeks fad wor: 
so reat inen from Lysander (B.C. 403) on- 
ward, till deification became a cheap compliment 
for kings and their favourites. Rome understood 
better than the Greeks the difference between 

ods and men—deus is a much more definite word 
than 66s; yet even she deified legendary kings. 
But Romuwus was the last of them, and she never 
deified the heroes of the Republic. TFlamininus 
was a, god in Greece; but Scipio was no more than 
aman at Rome; and even Sulla was only Feliz, not 
Augustus. To the last she reserved the honour for 
emperors and their near relations, for the worship 
of Hadrian’s favourite Antinous was rather Eastern. 
and Greek than Roman. Yet in the goddess Roma 
the spirit of the State was A aaa long before 
the honours of deity were pressed on the dictator 
Cesar by a grateful people and a servile Senate. 
Coesar’s murder was a warning to Augustus; and 
he called himself Divi Filius, but not Divus. He 
allowed the Asiatic cities to build temples to him 
after the battle of Actium, but required them to 
youn with him the goddess Roma. Other cities 
ollowed; first in ia in apostolic times was 
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Pergamum, ‘ where Satan’s seat is’ (Rev 2"), Such 
cities were called vewxépo. or temple wardens of 
Augustus, as Ephesus (Ac 19%) was vewxépos of 
Artemis. Before long a Commune Asie (7d Kowdry 
rfs ’Aolas) was formed, with a chief priest or 
ASIARCH (in looser sense, as Ac 19*!, unless these 
be past Asiarchs) in each city, and over them an 
elected Asiarch (in the strict sense) or chief priest 
of the province. Other provinces did likewise, as 
Bithynia, Galatia, Phoenicia, etc., and in B.C. 12 
the 60 States of Gaul organized a Commune, meet- 
ing annually at the confluence of the Rhone and 
the Saéne. ‘These provincial assemblies were 
powerful enough—the priests were always mag- 
nates —to answer some of the purposes of repre- 
sentative government. They could complain of a 
bad governor, and often obtain his recall. In 
Italy, and especially in Rome, the worship of the 
emperor was chiefly represented by that of his 

enius or his virtues: only at his death he was 
ormally placed among the gods by the Senate. 
‘ Reliquos deos accepimus,’ says Valerius Maximus, 
‘Cesares dedimus.’ This deitication was the rule, 
though emperors who displeased the Senate were 
not deified when the honour could safely be refused 
them; and it can be traced well into Christian 
times, certainly till Jovian (364), and perhaps as 
late as Theodosius, though long before that time 
the emperor had ceased to be a real divinity, even 
among the heathens. 

If the Empire was the greatest of hindrances 
to the gospel, it was also the greatest of helps. 
We must look below its superficial tolerance in the 
Apostolic Age, below the deeper enmity proclaimed 
by Nero’s persecution. The single fact that the 
Entre was universal went far to complete the 
fulness of time for Christ’s coming. Rome put a 
stop to the wars of nations and the great sales of 
slaves resulting from them, to the civil strife of 
cities and their murderous revolutions. Henceforth 
they were glad to live aay beneath the shelter 
of the Roman peace. Intercourse and trade (wit- 
ness the migratory Jews) were easier and freer 
than ever since in Europe till quite recently. It 
was settled peace, too, such as never came again 
till after Waterloo. Whole provinces hardly saw 
the face of war for generations together. Homan 
law went with Roman citizenship; and Latin 
civilization overspread the West, while Greece 
under Roman protection completed her conquest of 
Asia within Mount Taurus. 

Historically, the Empire is the great barrier 
which won fur civilization a respite of centuries 
by checking at the Rhine the tide of Northern 
barbarism, and at the Euphrates the two thousand 
years’ advance of Asiatic barbarism through Par- 
thian and Saracen and Turkish times, beginning 
with Alexander’s retreat from the Sutlej, B.c. 327, 
and ending only at the repulse of the Turks from 
Vienna in 1683. During that momentous respite 
Rome gathered into herself the failing powers of 
the old world, and fostered within her the nascent 
powers of the new. This was her work in history 
—to be the link between the ancient and the 
modern—between the heathen city-states of the 
ancient world and the Christian nations of the 
modern. Her weakness was not political, Em- 
perars might rise and fall, but the Empire itself 

id not perish when emperors rose and fell no 
more. t was not military: generals might 
blunder, but nearly to the end no enemy could face 
& Roman legion in the shock of battle. It was 
partly economic, in slavery and bad taxation; 
partly educational, in the helpless hark back to 
the mere words of the past; partly also admini- 
strative. Christian thought is even now pro- 
foundly influenced by the fact that the Empire 
had no good police. Brigands were plenty in 
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Judea (Ayers 15 times in NT, of which 2 Co 11% 
may refer to Gentile regions), and, though other 
provinces were better off, the evil increased as 
time went on, and the emperor lost control of the 
administration. Hence arbitrary severities and 
laws of atrocious cruelty against such otfenders 
as were unlucky enough to be caught. The 
Empire was by far the worthiest image of the 
kingdom of God yet seen on earth, but its imper- 
fections are writ large on every form of Christian 
thought which lok on power as the central 
attribute of deity. After all, the Empire was the 
passing of the ancient world. With all their 
grandeur, its rulers were only the xarapyovpeva 
(1 Co 28), 
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Romo; (8) Apostolic foundation ; (4) Jewish or Gentile 
readera? (5) Letter or Treatise? (6) Relation to other 
letters of the group. 

iv. Sketch of main arguments, and Analytical Table. 

v. Importance of the Epistle, 

vi, Theology and characteristic ideas: (1) God, Attributes 
and Will—Law, Christ; (2) Man under sin; (3) Man 
under law and under grace, the Spirit; (4) Man’s 
admission to grace, faith, justification; (5) Grace and 
the moral life; (6) The Christian community and its 
Institutions. 

vil. Materials for personal history of St. Paul. 

vill, Transmission of the Text. Integrity. 

Literature. 

i, PLACE OF THE EPISTLE IN TRADITION, — 
What has been remarked of 1 Corinthians applies 
equally to this Epistle. But definite traces of its 
language occur already in 1 Peter, fainter but 
still distinct traces in Hebrews, and probable 
distinct traces in James, though here the case is 
Jess clear, and Mayor, in his edition of James, con- 
tends for the priority of the latter (see for details, 
and traces in Jude, Sanday-Headlam, Ixxi ff.). 
The Epistle was well known to Clem. Rom. (nine 
pee are distinctly traceable), Ignatius (twelve), 

olycarp (six), J ustin Martyr (seven), and appar- 
ent a Gnostic writers (Naassenes, Valentinians, 
and Basilides) quoted by Hippolytus. For details, 
see Sanday-Headlam, who add some very instruc- 
tive quotations (thirteen, of which seven seem 
indisputable) from Test. of xii. Patriarchs. The 
first reference to our Epistle by name is that by 
Marcion, who included Romans in his collection of 

-auline Epistles (see below, § viii.). We may ered 
repeat here what was said on 1 Corinthians (which 
sce), that the Epistle to the Romans has been 
recognized in the Christian Church as long as any 
collection of St. Paul’s Epistles has been extant. 
In the Muratorian and other rie lists our Epistle 
stands seventh among the Pauline Epistles, te. 
last among the Epistles addressed to Churches as 
distinct from individuals. Its present position at 
the head of the list appears first in the 4th cent. 
(seeon 1 Cor., § 1, and Sanday-Headlam, Ixxxiv ff.) 
Another important direct quotation is in Irenseus, 
Her. Wi. xvi. 3, and in Iv. xxvii. 3, an ‘elder,’ the 
pupil of men who had seen the apostles, is repre- 
sented as quoting Ro 117-2! (‘Paulum dixisse’) 
and 3%, arcion, it is true, omitted chs. 16. 16, 
and certain other passages; but neither he nor any 
other heretic impugned the authority of the 
Epistle, which is included in all the ancient 
versions. But no weight of external attestation 
could be more eloquent than the style and char- 
acter of the Epistle itself, Its very difficulty is of 
a nature which raises it above the plane of arti 
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ficiality. For this difficulty springs from no 
clumsiness of expression or confusion of thought, 
but from the depth of the questions handled and 
the originality of their treatment. It is the most 
‘Pauline’ of all the writings which bear St. Paul’s 
naine. Accordingly, critics who have set down 
almost every other writing of the NT as anonymous, 
have allowed that this Epistle, along with those to 
the Corinthians and Galatians. is really from the 
haud of St. Paul. The somewhat reckless criticism 
of Bruno Bauer produced little or no effect upon 
the body of critical opinion in Germany. In more 
recent times the hypercriticism of the Dutch 
school of Loman and others, and the extreme 
theories of Steck (on these see 1 CORINTHIANS, 
§ 4; also Sanday-Henadlam, pp. Ixxxvi-Ixxxviii), 
have failed to shake the main body of representa- 
tive critics in their estimate of our Epistle. 

ii. ‘Timi AND PLACE OF WRITING.—The ministry 
of St. Paul as recorded in Acts falls into three 
periods: (@) The Antiochene (Ac 13-18%), when 
Antioch was his headquarters. Towards the end 
of this period (Ac 16-18) he founds the great 
Churches of the /“yean region. (b) The Agean or 
Ephesian period (Ac 18%-21!), when he transfers 
his residence to Ephesus; at the end come his 
second visit to Corinth and his last voyaye to 
Jerusalem. (c) The period of captivity (Ac 21-28) 
at Cusarea and Rome. To the first period belong 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians, written from 
Corinth ; to the second, the four Epistles to the 
Galatians, Corinthians, and Romans. The third 
veriod is that of the ‘captivity group,’ Philippians, 
Colossians, soon Philemon, Our Vpistle 
was in all probability the last of its group,—cer- 
tainly it is later than land 2 Corinthians. It 
was written from Corinth, where (assuming that 
16% belongs to our Epistle, see below, § vill.) St. 
Paul was the guest of the Gaius of 1 Co 1, 

Phiube, possibly the bearer of the letter, was a 
‘deaconess’ of Cenchres, the eastern port of 
Corinth. Moreover, St. Paul savas on the eve of 
departure from Corinth with the alms collected by 
him in Macedonia and Achaia (15° **) for the ‘ poor 
saints’ of Jerusalem, Jfrom the latter place he 
was hoping to visit Rome, and nfterwante Spain 
(15°; cf. 2 Co 8! 4, Ae 24' 2072 197), It was after 
the winter, which St. Paul had probably spent in 
Corinth (1 Co 16"), for he proposed to sail to Syria 
(Ac 20%) and to reach TORWERIEH before Pentecost 
(Ac 20%), But Ro 15 contains no allusion to the 
pie of the Jews which at the last moment forced 
limi to change his route (Ac 208). The exact year 
in which the FMpistle was written depends upon the 
dates to be assivned to land 2 Cor. (see 1 Cor- 
INTHIANS, § 6 and reff., and CHRONOLOGY OF NT). 
If, xs the present writer inclines to believe, the 
chronology of Lightfoot, ete., is not definitely 
superseded, the Mpistle dates from just before the 
Passover of the year 58. If the whole scheme has 
to be shifted back two years, then the correspond- 
ing date in 56 must be adopted. The point may, 
for the purpose of this areal be left in suspense. 
The relative date, t.c. with reference to the other 
Epistles, is the point of real importance for the his- 
torical explanation of our Epistle. On this point 
the limits of doubt are narrow. There is no ques- 
tion but that Roinans belongs, with 1 and 2 Cor., to 
the -gean period (see above), in contrast to land 2 
Thess., which belong to the Antiochene period, 
and to Philippians, Colossians, Ephesians, Phile- 
mon, which come after St. Paul’s captivities had 
bezun. There is, moreover, no doubt that Romans 
was written on the eve of St. Paul's departure 
from the <¢gean region, and therefore was preceded 
in time by both Epistles to the Corinthians. The 
point which is less absolutely certain is the relation 
of Komans to Galatians. It is not so very im- 
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portant to subdivide the alternative hypotheses 
which agree in supposing Romans to follow 
Galatians. If Lighttfoot’s view of the close Ne cho- 
logical relation between 2 Corinthians and Gala- 
tians remains unshaken in itself, and is not 
outweighed by general chronological considera- 
tions, we have a very intelligible historical situa- 
tion for the origin of Romans (see below, §§ ili. v.). 
Even if Galatians has to be placed at the beginning 
of the Ephesian period (Weiss, etc.) or at the close 
of the Antiochene period (Ramsay, Rendall, etc.), 
we lose, no doubt, something of the dramatic 
unity of situation, but we may still regard Romans 
as the mature expression and expansion of the 
thoughts struck out at white-heat in Galatians. 
But the relation is wholly reversed if (with Clemen, 
Chronol. der Paul. Briefe) we regard Galatians as 
BrSerUpOane Romans. This view is part of a 
general rearrangement of Pauline chronology dis- 
cussed in the art. 1 CORINTHIANS, vol. i. p. 485. 
Its direct proof is drawn from the relation of the 
treatment of circumcision, the law, etc., in our 
Epistle to that in Galatians, which is supposed to 
represent an exacerbation of the apostle’s attitude. 
The view to be maintained below (§§ 1ii.-vi.) seems 
quite as gy canta an inference from the facts, 
and in itself more in accord with our general know- 
ledge of St. Paul’s thought and temper. If the 
reader finds it unsatisfactory, he may remember 
that he has the hypothesis of Clemen to fall back 
upon. 

i OCCASION AND PuRPOSE.—In order to esti- 
mate the occasion and purpose of our Epistle, we 
must jirst ask, For what readers was it meant? 
and, secondly, What was the apostle probably de- 
sirous to say to such readers at this particular 
time? This necessitates a vlance at the ante- 
cedents of Roman Christianity. 

The Christian body to which our Epistle is ad- 
dressed was clearly not, like that of Thess. or 
even of Gal., of recent origin (1% ?% 15“ 167), In 
view of features of the Epistle, to which attention 
will presently be drawn, its origin is to be sought 
in connexion with the existence of a Jewish com- 
my in Rome. 

1. Jews in Lome.—The first known connexion 
of the Jews and Romans was in the 2nd cent. B.C., 
under the Maccabees (1 Mac 8!7% JQIf 1416. 2% 
155"), Jewish embassies had yone to Rome, and 
had obtained treaties of alliance (B.c. 161, 144, 
141, 129). Probably their earliest settlements in 
Rome date from this period,—though there is no 
need to seek a special oecasion at Rome at a 
period when Jews were beginning to find their 
way all over the civilized world. Cicero (pro 
Flacco, 59) tells us of a large Jewish community 
in Rome, which sent annual subsidies to Jeru- 
salem. The captives brought by Pompey from 
the East (B.c. 61) swelled their numbers. Many 
of these gained enfranchisement (Philo, Leg. ad 
Gaium, 23), and these are probably the Libertini 
who supported a synagogue of their own at Jeru- 
salem (Ac 6°), Their worship was expressly toler- 
ated by Julius, Augustus, and Tiberius, They 
occupied, according to Philo, a quarter of their 
own beyond the Tiber. But there is evidence of 
synagogues, and therefore of Jewish residents, in 
other parts of the city also. Josephus tells us 
how 8000 Jews in Rome supported the complaints 
against the rule of Archelaus in Judea (A.D. 2-4; 
Ant, XVII. xi. 1; BJ U. vi. 1) The satires of 
Horace, Juvenal, and Persius show that the Jews 
were far from popular in Rome; while yet, partly 
from the attraction which foreign rites had for 
the superstitious, partly, no doubt (Schiirer, ZJP 
§ 31, v.), from the more serious attraction of the 
fusion of a higher morality and a purer theism 
than were to be found elsewhere, they did not 
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lack very numerous adherents (‘Unus multorum,’ 
Hor. Sat. 1. ix. 71). A temporary expulsion, A.D. 
19, by Tiberius, did not long check their growing 
numbers and importance in the city (see, for de- 
tails, Schiirer, Gemeindeverfassung, and HJP § 31, 
i. ii.; Berliner, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, 1893; 
Sanday-Headlam, Romans, Introd. § 2, and autho- 
rities cited by them). 

2. Origin of Christianity in Rome.— A move- 
ment which so profoundly stirred Judaism at its 
religious centre could not fail to find an early 
response in the Jewish community at the centre 
of the world’s intercourse. At every great festival 
at Jerusalem, Roman Jews would present, (éme- 
Snuodvres, Ac 2", t.€. év wavryipe, as Demosth. 
c. Mid. p. 584). This was the case at the first 
Christian Pentecost. We may see in the mention 
of the Roman Jews of Ac 2” a significant hint 
of what may possibly have happened. ‘Some who 
had gone forth from Rome as Jews HAY well have 
returned there as Christians’ (W. H. Simcox). 
But we must look rather to the constant stream 
of movement to and fro than to the result of so 
momentary an impression as that of this one 
festival. ‘It would take more than they brought 
away from the Day of Pentecost to lay the founda- 
tions of a church.’ The origin of the Roman 
Church is to be looked for in the steady though 
obscure circulation, kept up among the Jews as 
among other classes, between Rome and the pro- 
vinces, Aquila and Priscilla may have been 
Christians before their expatriation from Rome, 
A.D. 51, 52. It was, at any rate, in the class to 
which they belonged that the seed of the vast tree 
of Roman Christianity was first sown and grew 
(see also Sanday-Headlam, p. xxvii, for details 
from Ro 16). 

3. Apostolic foundation of the Roman Church.— 
There is no need to assume that any apostle first 
planted the gospel in Rome, nor do the facts per- 
mit the supposition. St. Paul is not, in writing 
to the Romans (15), building upon the foundation 
laid by another. He is, on the contrary, discharg- 
ing an unfulfilled portion of his mission as Apostle 
to the Gentiles (115 1% 34), ‘Phe Roman Church, 
then, had hitherto lacked apostolic leadership 
and, so far os our Epistle informs us, organization 
on any permanent basis (see below, § vi. 5, and 
art. 1 CORINTHIANS, vol. i. p. 490) It is true 
that early tradition ascribes the foundation of the 
Roman Church to St. Peter, and a less ancient 
but still somewhat early tradition ascribes to that 
apostle a twenty-tive ycars’ episcopate of the 
Roman Church. The ality contentious char- 
acter of the questions here at issue, their extra- 
ordinary complexity, and their secondary bearing 
upon our main subject, forbid anything but the 
slenderest discussion of them in this article. But 
it may be said, with reference to the first-named 
tradition, that the earliest testimony on the sub- 
ject ascribes the foundation of the Roman Church 
to St. Peter and St. Paul jointly; it is ‘ Petro- 
Pauline,’ i.e. ascribes nothing to St. Peter which 
it does not equally ascribe to St. Paul. Moreover, 
it hinges primarily on the martyrdom of the two 
apostles at Rome. Clement, writing: soon after 
95 (5**-), couples the death of the two apostles in 
a context suggestive of martyrdom; he does not 
expressly locate their death at Rome, but speaks 
of it as if it were within the direct knowledge of 
those on whose behalf he is writing. Ignatius 
{ad Rom. iv. 3) is less explicit ; he suggests that the 
two apostles had given instructions to the Roman 
Christians. His language exemplifies the habitual 
association of the two names. This is stronger 
still in Dionys. Cor. (in Eus. HZ Ul. xxv. 8); he 
makes the two plant the Church of Corinth as 
well as that of Rome. Irenzeus (and perhaps 


Hegesippus, ap. Eus. HE Iv. xxii.) knows that 
the Roman Church claims the two apostles as its 
founders. Tertullian (Prescr. 36) speaks of the 
two apostles as having ‘poured into that Church 
all their doctrine along with their blood.’ Lis 
Roman contemporary, Caius, knows the rpdémaa 
of the two apostles on the Vatican and by the 
Appian Way. We must notice, ane the inter. 
esting statement in the Pradicatio Pauli, quoted 
by pseudo-Cyprian (De rebapt., Hartel, vol. iii. 
p. 90), that after long separation the two apostles 
met and suffered together in Rome. It is a 
very improbable suggestion of Lipsius, that this 
stream of tradition owes its origin to the attempt 
to harmonize the relations of the two apostles, 
and that it presupposes the Clementine tradition 
in which the anti- Pauline tradition of SIMON 
Macus at Rome was incorporated. This latter 
tradition is closely connected with the tradition 
which ascribes to St. Peter a special connexion 
with the Roman Church, i.e. as distinct from St. 
Paul. Whether it is possible to separate them, 
so as to exhibit the story of St. Peter’s twenty- 
five years’ epicorate: without any dependence on 
the legend which brings Simon Magus to Rome 
(which in turn seems wholly due to a well-known 
mistake of Justin, see Dict. Chr. Biog. art. ‘Simon 
Magus’), is a most intricate question. An inade- 
quate discussion of it would be worthless, an ade- 
quate discussion would transgress the proportions 
of this article. Suffice it, then, to say that the 
quenou of importance for our purpose is whether 
st. Peter can be credibly held to have come to 
Rome as early as the reign of Claudins (41-54). 
There are two possible sources for this supposition. 
The one is the statement of Justin, that Simon 
came to Rome in this reign. But, apart from the 
mistake upon which Justin founded this state- 
ment, neither Justin, nor Irenwus, nor Tertullian 
after him, know anything of the Roman conflict 
of Simon with St. Peter. The other source is the 
idea that St. Peter, on leaving Jerusalem (Ac 12!%), 
came to Rome shortly before the death of Herod 
Agrippa I. (te. about A.D. 42); the Lord having 
(as inferred from that text) commanded the 
apostles to remain twelve years in Jerusalem. 

either of, these alternatives proves any found:- 
tion in fact for so early a visit of St. Peter to 
Rome. 

On the whole, we conclude that the Petro-Pauline 
tradition is the only one which goes back to the 
Ist cent., that it is premupbose by the tradition 
of the Roman conflict between St. Peter and 
Simon, and by the tradition of St. Peter’s twenty- 
five years’ episcopate, and that its foundation in 
fact 1s the martyrdom of both apostles at Rome. 
This was the ‘ foundation’ of the Roman Church in 
the sense in which the ‘foundation-stone’ of a 
building is often laid after the actual foundations 
have been long in progress. The two apostles 
‘consolidated the Church with their blood.’ There 
is therefore no primitive tradition which brings St. 
Peter to Rome before St. Paul, or any long time 
before the usually accepted date of his martyrdom. 
(See Lipsius, Apokr. Apostelgesch. vol. u1., and 
Quellen der rom. Petrussage; Erbes, ‘Todestave 
der Apostel Paul. und Pet.’ in Zexte und Untersuch. 
xix. 1; Lightfoot, St. Clement, vol. ii. p. 49017. ; 
the very careful and fair discussion in Sanday- 
Headlam, Jnér. § 3; and Chase in art. PETER in 
vo). iii. of the present work). 

4. Composition of the Body addressed by St. Paul. 
—We must assume as the basis of discussion that 
St. Paul was not wholly ignorant of the composi- 
tion and general state of the Church to which he 
was writing. The names and data of cli. 16, which 
we believe to be an original part of the Epistle 
(see below, § viii.), and the sureness of touch which 
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marks all St. Paul’s references to the readers of 
this Epistle, are enough to carry us thus far. The 
Epistle, then, is certainly meant for readers of 
Gentile origin. St. Paul counts the Romans, as 
such, as Gentiles; see 17 dv ols dare Kal vpets, v.8 
dv rots Norois LOveow, cf. 15°. The readers are 
expressly described as Gentiles 111°, especially 
Upiv Aéyw Trois EOverw, While he speaks of the Jews 
in the third person 9!™ 11%-2-3!, ‘hese passages 
are quite conclusive, and would justify a verdict if 
taken alone. 

But there are other passages which show with 
equal clearness that St. Paul is contemplatin 
readers Jewish in their religious education an 
ideas. (1) The general argument of the Epistle, 
levelling down the Jew, doth under law and under 

race, to the footing of the Gentile, is more intel- 

igible as addressed to Christians of Jewish habits 
of thought. ‘The careful discussion of Abraham/’s 
rightcousness suggests a similar origin. Nor, be it 
observed, is there any suggestion of anti-Pauline 
agitators in the Roman Church to account for this 
line of argument (as in Galatians). Add to this 
the assumption of knowledge (5!*-) as to Adam and 
his heritage of death, the pains taken (3° 6!) to 
rebut the imputation of antinomianism, and to 
show (ch, 11) that the rejection of Israel may be 
but the necessary step to their eventual peeeh: 
tunce. (2) The dialectical form in which Jewish 
difficulties are carefully faced, and paradoxes espe- 
cially abhorrent to the Jewish mind repelled with 
Lh yévorro (3 8 4) 77-18 QM. 8 111-0 ef, Gal 217); the 
mpoexbucda of 3% (cf, 4}, and 75 in conjunction 
with the expansion, vv.7-%, also 9!"), (3) Here we 
must emphasize the express statement 7'-5 that 
the readers had lived under the Law, and in ‘old- 
ness of letter,’ and that by the death of Christ 
they had been discharged from their allegiance to 
the Law. ‘This passage was regarded by Mangold 
(der Lt.-Bricf wu. s. gesch. Voraussetzungen, 1884) as 
the immovable corner-stone of the Jewish-Christian 
character of the Roman Church. It seems to ex- 
plain St. Paul’s readiness throughout to make use 
of Jewish concessions (22% 326 10. 2. 41g. g16%) and his 
reyard for objections natural to a Jewish mind. 

n any case, there is not the smallest evidence in 
the Epistle that St. Paul apprehended hostility on 
the part of his readers (see 67 16!7). He writes as 
a Jew to Jewish, but not to inveterately prejudiced 
readers. The Judaism of the Dispersion was, in 
many places (e.g. Beroea), milder and less prati- 
guant than that of Palestine. The Jewish Chris- 
tianity of the Diaspora may well have stood, in 
many cases, in an analogous relation to that of the 
arwxol dy (Ac 21%), Evidently, the Jewish in- 
fluence which had moulded the religious temper 
of the Roman Church was not, as in Galatia and 
Corinth, of a recently imported or aggressive type. 

How, then, are we to combine the two classes of 
evidence? Partly we might explain their diverg- 
ence by St. Paul’s habit of treating one portion of 
a Church as if it represented the whole; e.g. at 
Thessalonica, Corinth, and Ephesus there were 
numerous Jewish Christians, but St. Paul addresses 
the Churches, especially the first and last named, 
as wholly Gentile. 

But the mere assumption of a mixed composition 
does not quite account for the phenomena. The 
readers are treated by St. Paul as a homogeneous 
body. Even inch. 14 the distinction between the 
strong and the weak is not to be simply identified 
with that between Gentile and Jew. The Roman 
community as a whole is treated as Gentile in its 
elements, but Jewish in its ideas and feeling. Now, 
a class of men corresponding to this description 
existed all over the Hellenistic Jewish world in the 
PROSELYTES, the ceSduern of Acts, who, without 
as a rule accepting circumcision, frequented the 


synagogues, observed the moral law, worshipped 
the God of Israel, and were instructed in the 
Scriptures. It was among these, according to Acts, 
that the gospel everywhere made its first heathen 
conquests. Probably the Roman Church was no 
exception. If so, there would of course be, as at 
Corinth, ete., a nucleus of Christian Jews, and, by 
the time when our Epistle was written, numbers 
of heathen might well have become proselytes 
directly to the Christian body without previous 
passing through the intermediate stage of Jewis 
proselytism. Still it was the proselytes who gave 
the tone to the community, and they owed their 
all, as Christians, to the influence and training of 
Christian Jews. Weare compelled to form hypo- 
theses in this matter, and it is this hypothesis 
which best satisfies the conditions of our problem. 
The old Tiibingen alternative of anti- Pauline 
Jewish, or ance ewish Pauline Christianity, is not 
imposed upon us either by the facts of history or 
by the internal evidence of the letter itself. (On 
this subject see also Hort, Romans and Ephesians, 
pp. 19-33; Beyschlag in SK, 1867; Schiirer’s art. 
on ‘Romans’ in Ancyc. Brit.’). 

5. Letter or Treatise ?—This being assumed, we 
may apoue! the question of the writer’s purpose. 
St. Paul would not fail to see that the future of 
Gentile Christianity in the Roman world depended 
to no small extent upon the future of the Christian 
body in the imperial city. We accept the sugges- 
tion of Ramsay, that St. Paul had early grasped 
the importance of the Roman empire as a vehicle 
for the dissemination of the gospel. ‘To commend 
his own gospel—the gospel of the Gentiles—to a 
community like that at Rome, was no hopeless 
task. To this end a personal visit to Rome was 
the obvious means, and this he had long resolved 
to pay (1). Buta letter such as this would pave 
the way for a successful visit, and meanwhile it 
would accomplish much. Hence its reasoning con- 
ciliatory tone (12? 15° etc.), specially characteristic 
of a period of reaction from a critical contest, 
when the apostle’s own desire for peace was, more- 
over, finding concrete expression in the great Aoyla 
(15%), It was, then, no mere arbitrary choice 
which led St. Paul to address this, his greatest 
letter, to Rome. The Epistle is not a systematic 
treatise which might with equal appropriateness 
have been addressed to any Church. It has, 

rimarily at least, in view the idiosyncrasy of the 

hristian community at Rome (see below, § v.). 

6. [elation to other Epistles of the POC our 
Epistle comes at the close of a period of deep agi- 
tation, reflected in the Epp. to the Corinthians and 
Galatians, and summed up in 2 Co 7° &wiev pdyxat, 
Ecw0ev Po8o.. Referring tor details to the articles 
on those Epistles, it will suffice to say that many 
of ‘the circumcision’ had never in their hearts 
acquiesced in the recognition (Ac 15, Gal 2°) of a 
Christianity emancipated from the Law, or frank] 
recovnized the a post Galt yof St. Paul. At Corinth 
the latter question had been brought into promi- 
nence, in Galatia the former and deeper question, 
The Epistle to the GALATIANS stands 1n the closest 
relation to our Epistle, and its main ideas must be 
preeped as a preliminary to the understanding of 

omans (see below, § v.). ‘To the Galatians, the 
apostle flashes out in indignant remonstrance the 
first eager thoughts kindled by his zeal for the 
gospel, striking suddenly against a stubborn rem- 
nant of Judaism. To the Romans he writes at 
leisure, under no pressure of circumstances, in the 
face of no direct antagonism, explaining, complet- 
ing, extending the teaching of the earlier Epistle, 
by giving it a double edge directed against Jew and 
Gentile alike’ (Lightfoot). The agitators of Gal- 
atia had insisted upon the Law as a necessary and 
permanent scheme of righteousness and salvation 
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for mankind. Laid down by God as the conditioa 
of man’s communion with Himself, it could not be 
set aside by any subsequent covenant. Man could 
only appear before God as a faithful doer of the 
Law. St. Pau! in reply had addressed himself to 
two main points: (1) to prove that the Law could 
not, and that faith alone could, make man right- 
eous in God’s sight ; (2) to show the true position 
of the Law in the history of God’s dealings with 
man. Righteousness, he argues, is a free gift from 
God to man, and as such was accorded to Abraham 
on the sole condition of faith in an unconditional 
promise. The inheritance of this promise passes 
not by any earthly law of succession, but to those 
who resemble Abraham in his faith. The Law, 
being of long subsequent date to the Promise, 
could not be meant to affect its fulfilment. It was 
given for a temporary purpose, pending the fulfil- 
ment of the Promise, namely, to prepare men for 
the fulfilment by bringing out and making men 
feel their essential sinfulness and helpless inability 
to approach God with any claim to righteousness 
of theirown. The righteousness which they could 
not earn is accorded as the fulfilment of the promise 
to Abraham’s faith in Christ. Like the promise 
itself, it is unconditional, demanding nothing on 
our part but faith. To go back to circumcision is 
to abandon the attitude of faith, and to refuse 
to see that in Christ the Law has fulfilled its pur- 
pose, and has an end. ‘Behold, [ Paul say unto 
you, that if ye et circumcision, Christ shall 
prole you nothing’ (Gal 5%, cf. the whole of ch. 3). 
‘his is the centra) thought worked out in Romans, 
but fortified and enlarged by a wider outlook upon 
history, a profound application to the principles of 
the moral life, and a comprehensive philosophy of 
the history of revelation. In this latter part of 
our Epistle (chs. 9-11) the school of Baur saw its 
principal pus pore. This is a mistake. But it is 
essentiul to St. Paul’s argument to show that the 
righteousness of faith, by excluding the Jewish 
‘boast,’ does not involve a reversal of God’s gifts 
and calling.’ 
iv. ARGUMENT OF THE EPISTLE, AND ANALYSIS. 

—The theological part of the Epistle extends from 


1% to the end of ch. 11. It treats successively the 
Theology of (1) Redemption (1!!-5), (2) of the 
Christian life (6-8), and (3) of history (9-11). The 


Theology of Redemption comprises two themes, 
summed up and contrasted in 5'%-2), viz. the ‘wrath 
of God’ (1'%-37) and the righteousness of God 
(32-5), The wrath of God is the correlative of 
man’s need of redemption. ‘ First comes the state- 
ment that the world up to that moment had been, 
morally speaking, a failure’ (Mozley, Miracles, 
Lect. vii,, a remarkable passage on our Epistle). 
A moral creed was there, but not a corresponding 
life. Among Jews and Gentiles alike the facts 
are the same: ‘knowledge without action.’ The 
utmost the knowledge of right could do for man 
was to confound him with a sense of utter self- 
condemnation. And this self-condenination was 
but the perception of an awfully real fact—the 
wrath of God revealed in all its fearful intensity, 
not only upon the careless Gentile, but upon the 
pre eset ew, whose privilege (none the ae real 

ecause of his apostasy, 3!§) only heightened his 
personal guilt. But God’s dealings with men, His 
self-revealed character, had not only led men to 
fear His holiness, but had also from the first led 
men to look upon Him as a Saviour. His long 
series of mercies to His people had led them to 
look forward to something in the future, some 
deliverance more final, more complete, more mar- 
vellous, than His mighty works of old. God was 

ledged to redeem, and God was righteous (see 

elow, § vi. (1)). The OT revelation had led men 


to hold to the righteousness of God as containing 


the promise of salvation; the gospel declares it 
as an accomplished fact. And the universality of 
the wrath of God before Christ only brings out 
that redemption, when it came, was the sole out- 
come of the righteousness of God, and not in any 
degree the achievement of man. God’s righteous. 
ness has as ita correlative the fact of Redemption. 
The redeeming work of Christ, then, wherein God 
appears as ‘righteous and making righteous’ (3*), 
humbles man even more completely than did the 
antecedent revelation of wrath— their boast is 
shut out, not (only) by a law of works, but (even 
more completely) ee a law of faith. The pees 
of the Israelite has no place in the sight of God. 

And this strange result, so far from revoking the 
word of God in the OT, is really its fulfilment. 
This gospel of faith, this levelling of privilege, was 
preached before the Law, before any characteristic 
institute of Judaism was ordained. The whole 
story of Abraham—the boasted father of Jewish 
privilege—makes this clear (ch. 4). ‘Well, then, 
my readers,’ the apostle concludes, ‘let us all make 
this gift of God our own’ (see Beet on éxwuev, 51), 
Peace with God is ours, founded on the certainty 
of God’s love for us—a certainty created in our 
hearts by the Spirit of God Himself, but no mere 
subjective certainty; for actual recorded fact 
speaks plainly to us of that love—a love transcend- 
ing all probable limits of human devotion. We 
can trust God to complete what He has begun, 
and live in joyful hope, however the appearances 
of life are against us, 

True, the experience of history, so far, has been 
that of a world-wide heritage of death and sin. 
But the act of weakness which bequeathed that 
heritage to man has now been superseded by an 
act of Divine power fraught with the promise of 
Righteousness and Life to all who receive the 

abundance of its grace (5!2")¥), 

In this great twofold division of human history, 
how subordinate a part was played by Law ! "Tt 
forms the last episode of the heritage of death, 
aggravating the disease in order to intensify man’s 
want of the Remedy (5%). 

St. Paul has done half his work, and what he 
has done is ‘more than half of the whole.’ He 
has shown that the wall of sin no longer shuts out 
the soul from God, that access to God is ours, that 
the Christian Life is made possible, 

But it remains for him to place the Christian 
Life itself before our eyes, and this he does in the 
second great section. And, first of all, he takes it 
in the concrete (ch. 6). The twofold question, 
‘Shall we sin?’ (vv.?75) at first sight answers 
itself—no one would say that the Christian is to 
sin, But the weight of the question really turns 
on the reason why? ‘These chapters (6-8) give us 
the fundamental principles of Christian ethics. 
And, first of all, he shows us that ‘the grace 
wherein we stand,’ which he has hitherto viewed 
neyatively as Justification, t.e. Forgiveness of sin, 
is on its positive side union with Christ. If we 
were united to Him by Baptism, the rite resembling 
His Death, we shall further be united with Him 
by something corresponding to His Resurrection, 
viz. a new vital energy—xawdry7s (wis; only, we 
must realize this—allow the new life of Christ to 
wield our limbs. Jor we nre no longer under an 
external compulsion, but instinct with an indwelling 
Force—‘ not under law, but under grace.’ 

Our obedience to the will of God will be not lese 
complete for this reason,—but far more. ‘If,’ he 
continues, ‘you seem to take what I have said as 
a paradox, { will make my meaning plain by an 
unworthy metaphor. You have to choose between 
slavery and slavery—nay, you have made your 
choice—you have renounced slavery to sin. ell, 
then, you are slaves of righteousness, slaves of 
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God: you cannot, if you look back on the past, 
i el your choice, You are dead in Christ, and 
when a person dies, he passes out of the control of 
law. You then, in dying with Christ, died to the 
law, and are alive to Christ alone’ (6°-7*). 

St. Paul passes from the concrete picture of the 
Christian life to the consideration of the forces 
which are at work in it (75-8). He em loys the 
method of difference, comparing the pre-Christian 
life at its very best, t.e. as lived under Divine law, 
with the Christian life; the old life under the letter 
with the new life in the Spirit. This contrast 
is tersely stated in 75°, then life under law is 
characterized in 77°, and life in the Spirit in ch. 8. 
In 8!“ the question asked in 6', so far as it needs 
an explicit answer, is formally answered. 

The connexion of 9-11 with the general argument 
of the Epistle may be best seen if we consider how 
they are anticipated in 3'*, That this is so can be 
readily proved. The Rejection of Israel, then, 
was & fact which apparently collided with the main 
thought of the first section—the Righteousness of 
God. The Righteousness of God was apparently, 
to St. Paul, above all God’s consistency with, or 
truth to, His revealed character and purpose. 
And the absolute levelling of Jew and Gentile— 
especially the levelling down of the Jew to the 
position of the Gentile as the object of God’s wrath 
—hlud the look of a revocation of express promise, 
the going back upon God’s own covenant. Was, 
then, God a ‘covenant-breaker’ ?—ph yévocro. Yet 
to St. Paul the cay was & very real one, and 
had to be explained. His fundamental explana- 
tion is found in 9°" and 11)-—viz, that the proper 
party to the Divine covenant, the true heir to the 

-romises, is not Israel after the flesh, but the 
believing few—or, rather, all who by their faith 
prove themselves true sons and heirs of Abraham 
(seo ch. 4), and that this has been made plain by 
God all along. But there is the equally important 
ean a that the calling in of all nations—without 
which the Divine promises from Abraham down- 
wards would not ve satisfied, northe Truth of God 
really maintained — would have been impossible 
but for the rejection of the Jews. ‘By their fall, 
salvation had come to the Gentiles,’ their un- 
righteousness had established the Righteousness of 
God (35). This is the great paradox of the third 
section. Still, even with St. Paul, 7d cuyyevés roe 
Sewvdv, 4 8" dpudla, bluod is thicker than water, and 
he will not surrender the hope of the ultimate 
conversion of the apostate people, consecrated as 
they are by the root whence they had sprung 
(1121-83), 

‘The argument therefore falls into the following 
tabular scheme :— 

1. Erisrouary Intropucrion, 11-15, 

A. THE SALUTATION ( 7).-~a. The writer, his gospel 
and apostleship (1-4); 8. the renders (7); >. the 
greeting (7), 

B. THE ROMANS, AND THE APOSTLES DESIKE TO 
PREACH TO THEM (8-15), 

Ml. Doctrinau Part (116-11). 

A. THEOLOGY OF SALVATION (116-8), 

a. imeology of Redemption (116-6), 
Preamble (116. 17), 
(1) The Wrath of God (118-320), 
All, Gentiles (119-32) and Jews (21-38) 
alike (3920) under the wrath of God 
sainst sin, and in need of rcedemp- 
tion ; (21-16 tay down a general prin- 
ciple, preparing for the Aieece attack 
(17-20) upon Jewish self-estecm). 
(2) The Righteousness of God (bringing re- 
demption to all) (321-621), 
a. The fact of Redemption (821-2) 
(vv.8 %, Significance af the Death 
af Chriat). 
8. All men on an equality in view of 
this fact (327-80), 
y. The Righteousness of Faith older 
than that of Law (341-425), 


3. The Righteousness of Faith the basis 
of Certitude and Hope (5!-12). 
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s. Conclusion. The work of Christ in 
contrast with 


the failure of Adam 
612-21), 


b. Theology of the Christian Life (61-889). 
(1) Synthetic treatment. The Christian and 
the pre-Christian life contrasted as— 
«. Life and death (61-14), 
B. Sin and righteousness (615-38), 
¥- Law and grace (or letter and Spirit) 
(614 7 
(2) Analytic treatment (75-25): the factors (or 
psychology) of the Christian life. 
«, Under Law: flesh, will, intellect 
7. 7-25), 
&. Under Grace: spirit, and the Spirit of 
God (78 8). 
Tus Spirit of Sonship in OurRisr 
creates f Obedience to God's Will (81-17), 
inus | Certitude and Hope ($15-38), 
B. THEOLOGY OF History (9-11; cf. 31-8). 
(The character of God as shown in the history of the 
People at God). 
The problem of the rejection of Israel (91-5) con- 
sidered in relation to— 
a. The Past (the promise of God) (96-2). 

(1) The promise to Isracl was never, from 
the first, tied to fleshly descent (7-18), but 
freedom was expressly reserved to God 

418), 

(2) This freedom vindicated—a. @ priori 
(19-21), and B. a@ posteriori (2224), what has 
happened is the fulfilment of God’s word 
in prophecy (2-29), 

b. The Present (92-1021), the responsibility of 
the rejected. 

(1) The actual error of Israel] (989-103), 

( Their error analyzed and defined (105 13), 

3) Its inexcusable nature shown (10!8-21), 

o. The Future (111-38), The Rejection of Israel, 
" Only partial (111-19), 
2) Only temporary (1111-83), 
Dozxology, clos ng part 1, B. and the doctrinal 
portion of the Epistle (1133-38), 
III, Practican Parr. 
A. GENEKAL SOOIAL AND MORAL DUTIES (12. 18), 
a. Practical Christian Conduct (12! 21), 
b. The Christian and the Civil Power (131! 7). 
ce. The Law of Love (183-19), 
d. The Approach of the Day (1311 14). 
B. MuTUAL DUTIRS OF SECTIONS IN 1HE CHURCH 
(141-1613), 
a. The Strong and the Weak (141-2), 
b. Gentiles and Jews (161-13), 
TV. Epistopary ConcLusion (1514-1627), 
a. The Apostle and his readers (1514-2). 
b. The Aoyia, and the Apostle'’s approaching visit 
to Jerusalem (1625-33), 
o. Introduction of Phoebe (16). 2), and salutations 
to individuals (8-16), 
d. Final warnings (17-20) and benediction, 
e. Salutations from individuals [and benediction 
in many MSS) (2! 24), 
f, inal Dozxology (25-27), 

v. IMPORTANCE OF THE EPISTLE,—It is evident 
that we have here, not exactly a systematic 
treatise on Christian doctrine, but a letter, held 
together in all its parts by a central idea, the 
working out of which in its presuppositions and 
applications is the essential purpose of the whole. 
This central idea is to be sought for in connexion 
with what the apostle calls (2'° 16”) ‘my gospel’ 
(cf. 1'*), ‘This expression, understood in the light 
of Gal 27, points to more than a mere subdivision 
of labour between the apostles. Not merely the 
well-being, but the very existence of non-Jewish 
Christianity depended upon the gospel fates 
entrusted to St. Paul (compare Ph 2! with Gal 2?°), 
The gospel of the uncircuincision, St. Paul’s gospel 
(Ro 16%, Eph 3° ®7), meant the levelling of Jewish 
privilege and self-righteousness (Ro 10° 3”), and 
this rested upon the principle of faiéh as the sole 
ground of righteousness in the sight of God (377 38 
read ydp, 4"6 etc.) ; 

olf this view is correct,—and it seems to follow 
directly from St. Paul’s own language,—it at 
once places Romans in a fundamental position 
among our materials for a Pauline theolo y; 
and marks the earlier chapters as fundamental in 
conrerison with the rest of the Epistle. To take 
the latter point first: it was a too external view 
of the Epistle which led Baur to see its primary 
purpose in the subject of chs. 911. Near to the 
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apostle’s heart (9'"-) as that subject was, it belongs 
to the historical application of the fundamental 
idea. of the Epistle rather than to the fibre and 
substance of that idea itself. The ideal relation 
between God and man holds good prior to any 
particular course which in God’s providence the 
religious history of the world may have followed. 
Had the Jews never enjoyed the position of a 
chosen people, the fundamental facts of human 
nature in relation to God would have been the 
same. The Law came in as a secondary factor 
(3), and the historical relations of Jew and 
Gentile, the apostasy of the Jews, belong to the 
sphere not of eternal realities, but of the contin- 
ent. Therefore the first eight chapters accomplish 
st. Paul’s primary purpose; the next three round 
off his fundamental thought by vindicating it in 
the light of religious history. And of the first 
eight chapters, clearly those (6-8) which deal with 
the principles of the Christian life presuppose and 
are governed by those which treat of man’s funda- 
mental relation to God (1-5). These chapters, 
then, which are directed to convincing all Chris- 
tians, especially those of Jewish habits of thought, 
that man cannot become righteous by means of 
law, but only by faith, are the central portion of 
the Epistle, and it is there that its main purpose 
is to ie found. St. Paul’s main purpose was, 
then, to commend ‘his gospel,’ the principle of the 
righteousness of faith, to the Christians of Rome. 
But if so, it is a letter, not a treatise in the full 
sense of the word. So far from being meant as a 
compendium of Christian doctrine, it 1s not written 
with special reference to what was common to St. 
Paul and the older apostles (1 Co 15"). This the 
Romans already know, and it is taken for granted 
(16'7 6”), The apostle writes not to controvert, 
nor even to reconstruct de novo, but to complete 
(14). St. Panl’s gospel was but the explicit for- 
mulation of what was implied in the gospel as 
preached by all, and from the first. If Clhirist, as 
all taught and all believed, had died not in vain, 
then righteousness did not come through Law (cf. 
Gal 271), It need not, then, surprise us that the 
enunciation ex professo of the specifically Pauline 
doctrines is almost confined to the Epistles of this 
roup. In the earlier Epistles to the Thessa- 
onians, St. Paul is at a simpler stage of his 
teaching. To the recent converts of Macedonia, 
temperance, righteousness, and the Judgment that 
was to come (Ac 24*) supply the natural heads of 
instruction. In Philippians we catch the last 
echoes of the great controversy; in Ephesians, 
Colossians, Philemon, and still more in ‘Timothy 
and Titus, new circumstances call forth different 
categories of doctrine. But throughout, the prin- 
ciples of Romans and Galatians are presupposed 
and are fundamental, Lastly, as compared with 
Galatians itself, our Aes is primary. Galatians 
(see above, § ili. 6) is addressed at a special psycho- 
logical moment. Its argument from the priority 
in time of the covenant of faith reappears, identical 
in substance, but in more extended elaboration, in 
Ro 4. But the eternal principle which underlies 
this historical argument is worked out in Romans 
with a wider outlook and a deeper foundation in 
human nature. The Gentile world is included in 
the arraignment of human helplessness before God. 
The history is carried back from Abraham to 
Adam ; the justification of man is pu into relation 
with the righteousness of God, the inability (8%) 
of the Law to save is grounded upon a searching 
psychological analysis of its exact effect (Ro 75", 
cf. Gal 3!9), and the contrasted moral renovation 
effected by the Spirit (Gal 51°) is described at 
length and put into relation with a comprehensive 
and sublime view of the meaning and destiny of 
creation. No doubt, the root-ideas of Romans are 


those of Galatians; but in the latter Epistle St. 
Paul is dealing with the controversy of the hour, 
in Romans he is dealing with human nature itself, 
and with the fundamental and universal relations 
of man os man to God as God, as conditioned b 
the central fact of history—the Person and wor 
of Christ. Our Epistle, then, is the ripe fruit of 
St. Paul’s distinctive mission as a master-builder 
(1 Co 3) in the formation of the Church. In 
chs. 1-5, where he speaks as a Jew to Jews, we 
see Judaism led out of itself by the gospel, but by 
its own methods and from its own premises. This 
is a re-statement, but on a broader basis, of the 
osition of Galatians. Then in chs. 6-8, speak- 
ing as a Christian to Christians, he brings out 
the contrast between law (and flesh) and grace 
(and spirit) as the respective spheres of the old 
and the new life. Here the Jewish point of view, 
its legalism and nationalism, are left far behind, 
and the ethical categories of the OT (even in their 
truest significance) have given place to those of the 
New (compare the deepened sense of the terms 
‘spirit’ and ‘flesh,’ below, § vi.), the obedience of 
slaves to that of sons, the natural man to the 
spiritual ; propitiation for sin issues in the destruc- 
tion of its power (8'™), the satisfaction of Law by 
Christ in its supersession as a factor in the spiritual 
life. 
vi. THEOLOGY AND CHARACTERISTIC IDEAS. — 
An article like the present neither requires nor 
ermits a full discussion of these; but it would be 
incomplete withont a brief enumeration of the 
principal characteristic conceptions of the Epistle. 
1. For his conception of God, St. Paul is depen- 
dent on the Old Testament. In other words, he 
does not so much analyze the idea of God as the 
absolute or perfect Being, as insist upon the char- 
acter of God as it has entered into human experi- 
ence in the course of God’s dealings with men. 
This has been the case in two main ways. On the 
one hand, God has revealed Himself to man through 
nature (17°4-) and conscience (2), ‘His eternal 
power and divineness’ and the doom due to sin are 
made known to man apart from direct revelation, 
and moral apostasy is therefore without excuse. 
On the other hand, the will (2!8) and character 
of God have been specially revealed, and Divine 
promises have been given, to a particular nation 
entrusted with His ‘ oracles’ (9!*3'), Both Jew and 
Gentile, in their several ways, have the terrible 
knowledge, antecedent to Christ, of the wrath of 
God (138). This conception is with St. Paul pri. 
marily eschatological (see Sanday-Headlam, in loc., 
and on 5°), but the certainty of its unveiling in 
the ‘day of wrath’ (2°) is a present certainty. The 
wrath of God in our Epistle is the category which 
includes the sternly retributive attitude of God 
towards sin, His dcxaroxpiola (25), It stands in the 
closest relation to the OT conception of the Divine 
HOLINESS (see Expositor, March 1899, p. 193). If 
the Divine wrath is an experience common to 
Jew and Gentile alike, the Divine RIGHTEOUSNESS 
(see the two artt. on this subject) is one specifically 
related to revealed religion. This is, of course, 
true on the view very commonly taken of the 
phrase dixatogtvy Geod in 17 and other passages of 
the Epistle, viz. that it denotes, not an attribute 
of God Himself, but a righteousness which man 
derives from God as its source. This view, which 
has influenced the RV of 1”, supplies an idea so 
obviously necessary to St. Paul’s contrast between 
the false righteousness and the true (10° etc.), and 
is in such close correspondence with his language 
in 2 Co 57, Ph 3° etc., that it must, In some way 
or other, be included in any satisfactory explana- 
tion of the phrase in 1!’ and cognate passages. 
But there is a marked tendency in many quarters 
to po back to the sense suggested by the parallelism 
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of Svvapus Peod and dcx. Oeod in 11617 as the primary 
one, and to recognize the antithesis between the 
wrath of God as the ‘revelation’ antecedent to the 
gospel, and the ‘righteousness of God’ as the 
specific revelation of the gospel itself. The main 
objection to this is the presupposition that by God’s 
‘righteousness’ must be meant His stern retribu- 
tive justice, t.e. His anyer against sin. The result 
of an examination of the use of the conception of 
God’s righteousness in the Old Testament is, how- 
ever, adverse to this presupposition. The subject 
is sub gudice, and it is beyond the province of this 
article to attempt to decide it (see above, § iv. ; 
Sanday-Headlam, p. 24ff.; J¢xpos,, March 1893, 
p. 1871; Haring, dx. 6. bet Paulus, Tiibingen, 
1896; Beck in Neue Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol. 1895, 
p. 249ff.; Kélbing in SK, 1895, p. 7ff. Ilring, 
} 141f., tabulates the principal alternative views). 

here is, at any rate in this Epistle, the closest 
correlation between the righteousness of God and 
the justification of the believer in Christ (3%). 

A similar correlation exists between the final 
salvation of man and the Glory of God. By this 
expression St. Paul sometimes means the honour 
due to God from His creatures (1 Co 108, Ro 1677) ; 
but there is a sense, speuially characteristic of our 
sy Dea in which it denotes the supreme destiny 
of man, realized in the ultimate salvation of the 
redeemed (3° 973, cf. §8)% 21-8) The idea of the 
word dda here seems to be the positive counter- 
part of the more negative droxdAvyis. The latter 
suggests the eariaval of something which hides, 
the former the shining forth of the thing previ- 
ously hidden in all its sublime reality. Relatively, 
this is seen in any signal display of Divine power, 
e.g. in the resurrection of Christ (6*). Absolutely, 
it is reserved for the consummation of all things, 
when the kingdom of God shall appear in its per- 
fection, and the righteous shall shine forth in it 
as the sun. In this connexion the Divine PRE- 
DESTINATION must be taken into account. In 9%, 
though the general context relates more especially 
to the Divine predestinution of men to function, 
t.c. to the several parts they play in the providen- 
tially ordered course of history, there 1s in the 
immediate context unquestioned reference to those 
whom God has prepared for glory (sce above), in 
contrast to those who are ‘made ready’ (it is not 
said ‘by God Himself’) for destruction. There is 
neither here nor elsewhere in the Epistle any- 
thing said of the ‘double predestination.’ But 
the predestination of the saints is clearly laid down 
in 8%, Only, in the latter passage foreknow- 
ledge precedes predestination. On the whole, while 
frankly recognizing the predestinarian language 
used, we must also recognize its limitations. The 
apostle docs not appear to be giving expression 
to axsystematized scheme of thought on the subject. 

The will of God for man’s conduct enters into man’s 
experience in the form of Law. In the generic 
sense, the term is applicable to any authoritative 
principle of action normally issuing in human 
obedience (8, cf. 377, 1 Co 97). Such obedience 
may, however, be the response cither to an en- 
ubling principle working from within (sce passages 
just quoted, and 8), or to a summons confront- 
ing man from without. In this, the characteristic 
sense of véuos in our Epistle, law is a factor in 
the moral life fitted to acquaint the intellect with 
the Divine standard of conduct (775 and previous 
context), but incapable (ddivarov, 8°) of bringing the 
life of man into harmony with its precepts. This 
result, due to the conditions of human nature 
below, 2) is the more apparent the more fixed and 

elinite the form in which law is promulgated. 
This appears to be the meaning of ‘the letter’ 
(ypdupa), in which the full moral effect of law is 
seen (78, cf. 2 Co 3, 1 Co 15%, Ro 3! 41 5% 77, Ga} 
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3%), This was above all true of the one law which 
had conveyed to man in inexorable fixity and 
definiteness the Divine standard of action, the 
Jewish law, 6 vduos. The denotative force of the 
definite art. depends upon its context. In most 
cases, ‘the law’ in question is the Jewish law; on 
the other hand, the anarthrous véuz0s may well be 
used of the Jewish law, either as a@ law or as 
representing the Hee of law, or as a quasi- 

roper name (probably 7', possibly 3% etc.). Sce, 
ieee art. LAW (IN NT). The Christian is 
ideally free from ‘law’ as an external principle 
(614), Wut to be iro xdpw is to be &vvonos Xpicrod 
(1 Co 9?!, cf. Ro 8, see below, 2; on the whole sub- 
ject, cf. Gifford, p. 41 ff.). 

In connexion with the doctrine of God, we must, 
lastly, note the beariny of the Epistle on the theo- 
logy of the Person and Work of Christ. Neither 
are treated of ex professo. But in 1** and 9° we 
have the contrast between what Christ was, xara 
odpxa, and His higher nature as Son of God (1°) 
and as actually God (9°). The difficulty of the 
former passage is in the exact interpretation of 
kata tvetpa aywwovvns (see Gilford and Sanday- 
Headlam, in @oc.). In the latter there is a still 
more difficult question of punctuation (see the 
Commentaries, also Ezra Abbot, Critical Essays, 
and Hort’s critical note, in doc.). On the whole, the 
punctuation assumed just above appears distinctly 
the more probable. The principle, moreover, of 
rédos vbuou Xpioréds (104), nad Christ as an object of 
Faith (1) dod\os "Inc. Xp., contrast 1 Co 77), and 10¥ 
which identifies Christ (by the context) with ma, 
make decisively in the same doctrinal direction. 
(On 8° see below, 2). 

On the Atonement, 3%" isa classical passage, but 
it leaves open most of the difficult questions which 
attend the theology of that mysterious subject. 
The reader must consult the admirable excursus 
of Sanday -Headlam on the subject, Ligh tfoot’s 
notes, and the discussion of the passage in R. W. 
Dale, The Atonement. ‘The key to the meuning is 
to be found in the words l\acripioy .. . dv Te aluare 
atrod, rather than in the vdecks ris dixacocdyys 
avrot, which, taken by itself, would hardly compel 
us to go beyond the thought of punishment as a 
vindication of God’s mies government, which by 
no means exhausts the significance of the Atone- 
ment. The doctrine is emphasized, but not ex- 
plained, in 5% ?°, 

2. St. Paul’s doctrine of man is formulated in OT 
categories, but enlarged and deepened by his out- 
look upon life and history, and by his personal 
expericnce as a Jew and as a ‘slave of Christ’ 
(Ro 1?). Ilis comprehensive formula for human 
nature is ‘ flesh ’—‘all flesh’ (cf. 1 Co 3* &vépwro= 
cdpxwwot), From the time of Theodore of Mopsues- 
tia to our own day the moral colour of St. ante 
conception of cdpt has been matter of keen debate. 
The close relation between flesh and sin in his 
theology is obvious. But to make the connexion 
essential, is to mistake the entire meaning of the 
apostle. In Ro 8® we have the crucial passage. 

hat the law could not do—namely, liberate man 
from the law of sin—God did by sending His own 
Son, and in Him condemning sin ‘in the flesh.’ 
That is, sin was, by the mere fact (wéuyas) of the 
coming of Christ, shown to be a usurper in human 
nature. This was effected by the Son of God 
coming ‘in the likeness of sinful flesh ’—éev dunowpare 
gapxds dyuaprlas. ‘Sinful flesh’ js the universal 
condition in which our common humanity draws 
its first breath (54). Christ did not enter into 
this condition, but into its ‘likeness.’ The un- 
likeness certainly did not consist in ‘the flesh’ 
(18 9°) which Christ took in reality, not in mere 
likeness. St. Paul could not have written é» duow- 
Hart capxés. But neither did he write é» gapxi 
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duaprias, which he should have done had sin been 
to him part of the very meaning of ‘flesh’ (see 
Gifford’s admirable discussion, Introd. p. 52, and 
in loc.). His language expresses with consum- 
mate accuracy the thought that Christ ‘ by taking 
our flesh made it sinless’ (Tertull.), and so broke 
the empire over human nature usurped by sin. 
Flesh, in fact, has with St. Paul a physical (cdpxiwos) 
and a moral (capxixés) sense. In the former sense, 
as long as this life lasts we are év capxl (Gal 2”), 
in the ‘mortal body’ (Ro 67 8"), But ideally the 
Christian has left the flesh as the sphere of his 
moral life behind (Ro 75 8%). But in the pre-Chris- 
tian, and even in the imperfectly Christian life, the 
gdpxivos is inevitably capxxds (Ro 71, 1 Co 3), 
This is carried back by him to a historic beginning 
in the one sin of one man (5!* 36-18), which left 
human nature under the reign of death and sin. 
Unquestionably, actual disobedience is to St. Paul 
far praver than passive or congenital sin. Before 
sin becomes a fact of experience, the individual is, 
comparatively speaking, ‘alive’ (7°), But guilt 
in some sense is there already (5), and rebellion is 
there, though latent and ‘dead’ (78), and it needs 
but the first shock of prohibition to ‘ revive’ (v.°). 
Under the most favourable conditions of enlighten- 
ment, with the law of God to guide it, and with 
complete mental assent to and enthusiasin for 
(722, ef. 2'7) that law, human nature experiences 
helpless failure and disaster. But, where the 
higher guidance is absent or lost, man becomes 
more and more lost to self-respect and moral con- 
viction (1!8 32), In a sense the heathen is, like the 
Jew, under law: apart from the ideal sense in 
which ‘the Jewish law was a law for all men’ 
(Hort, Lomans and Ephesians, p. 25), his reason 
and conscience (2'4), if normal and healthy, tell 
him what is right. The ‘natural virtue’ of Aris- 
totle is fully recognized by St. Paul, and it is, 
in fact, this inward moral law that is restored in 
Christ. But, in fact, the law of conscience con- 
<dlemned the Gentile as completely as the written 
law condemned the Jew (3%), and not less so when 
its voice had ceased to be heard (1%: 8), 

3. pe man does not, according to St. Paul, 
lack a higher nature. The inward self (7%) is 
capable of renewal (122), though in sore need of it. 
For the higher self St. Paul has the term avefiua 
(1 Co 55, 2 Co 7), though in this sense he employs 
it sparingly, and not in our Epistle. More char- 
acteristic of Romans is the term vois, which plays 
80 prominent a part in the analysis (77°%). Nofs 
is an inalienable endowment of human nature, t.e. 
it belongs to the flesh (cf. Col 21%), and may be in- 
volved in its bondage to sin (1%, cf. Tit 115); but it 
is the highest endowment of the flesh, and is cap- 
able of conveying to the will the commandment of 
iod (7%); but there its power ceases—St. Paul 
would have accepted, so far as it goes, Aristotle’s 
dictum that ‘understanding alone moves nothing.’ 
The understanding, the higher self, can indeed 
‘wish’ what is right (7°), but its wish has no 
power in the face of the flesh wielded by sin—‘ to 
wish and to effect’ (Ph 2!%) requires a vital energy 
(Ro 64) which human nature cannot originate. 

This vital energy is the Spirit (see xacvérys in 
6* 78, cf. 2Co 5'’) which inhabits the body of 
Christ, and dwells in those who are in vital union 
with Him. The word wvedua in this Epistle is 
used, now for the Spirit of God, now for the 
inward man (see above) as renewed and energized 
by union with Christ (see EHapositor, May 1899, 
p. 350 ff.; Sanday -Headlam, pp. 162 ff., 199 f.). 

¢ is this living union with the crucified, risen, 
and glorified Christ that distinguishes the new 
self trom the old self (wadacds dyv@pwros, 6°), the 
re-Christian life év capxl, év wadacdrnre ypduparos, 
rom the regenerate life ¢y wvetpart, dv Xpiorg, ev 
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kawérnrt {wijs, the obedience of sons from the 
obedience of slaves —slaves in mind possibly to 
a law of God, but practically to a law of sin (7% 
6167), To make quite clear the perfection of the 
obedience implied in the new state, St. Paul em- 
ploys, in 6'6f-) with an apology for doing so (v.)%), 
the term ‘slavery’ to describe it (cf. 1'); but he 
proceeds to throw it aside (8'%) in completing his 
theology of the Christian life. The son and the 
slave differ above all in this, that the son’s interest 
is centred on his father’s will, that of the slave is 
elsewhere. This is expressed in the famous anti- 
thesis of the two g¢porvpuara (8%, cf. Ph 25 3}, 
Col 37), by which St. Pau] sums up his fundamental 
distinction of human character. It must be noted 
here that the language of ch. 8 postulates the dis- 
tinct Personality of the Spirit (v.78) not less 
clearly than that of 1 Co 2!" implies His divinity. 
The Spirit dwells in the children of God in this 
life as an instalment (d7rapx%}, 8%, cf. dppaBay else- 
where) of the life which is theirs already (v.?°), but 
to be unveiled in its glory only with the consum- 
mation of God’s kingdom over all His creatures 
gi8f.), 

4, St. Paul’s conviction of the profound degrada- 
tion of human nature is thus at once deepened and 
relieved by his belief in its lofty capacities and 
destiny. The latter, though to be fully realized 
only in the life to come, are to be entered upon 
in this life. We have now to notice St. Paul’s 
doctrine of the transition from the helpless, hope- 
less old life to the ‘life and peace’ of the new. 
Obviously, man cannot by himself cross so vast a 
chasm. But the ‘yood-news of Christ’ comes to 
him as ‘the power of God to his salvation’ (1'°), if 
he believes it. Iaith, then, PSR gees that the 
Divine power to save has already been directed 
towards the believer; and it has as its immediate 
accompaniment the opening of a life in fellowship 
with God from which the sinner as such is ex- 
cluded. In other words, by believing, the sinner 
is in God’s sight as though his sin had not been, 
—he is ‘ justified by faith.’ By justification, then, 
St. Paul primarily means the non -imputation— 
the forgiveness—of sin (he equates the two ideas, 
48-* etc.), Justification renders possible, for the 
first time, active righteousness (6'8 8!*%-) in God’s 
sight, but it is not possible to confuse the two in 
one idea without destruction of St. Paul’s most 
characteristic thought. If once it is grasped that 
justification means to St. Paul the removal of the 
Impassable barrier set up between God and tlie 
soul by sin, and not the progressive assimilation 
of character to the filial type which springs from 
reconciliation as its root, and that faith is to the 
apostle not merely assent to doctrine as divinely 
revealed, but personal trust in God through Christ, 
it becomes easy to see how central a place the 
doctrine of justification by faith holds in St. Paul’s 
system, how unreal is its supposed conflict with 
the severest standard of Christian obligation, or 
the most thankful use of divinely provided means 
of grace, and how profoundly it appeals to the most 
legitimate and elementary need of human nature, 
the longing for a gracious God (see Jn 6”). The 
doctrine, taken by itself, does not offer an account 
of all that grace does for a man, but of how a man 
is naiede to grace. The two things are clearly 
distinguishable in St. Paul, though, of course, in 
practice they can never be separated (compare 
carefully Ro 8! with context before and after). 
Faith, then, is to St. Paul the attitude of soul 
which never regards itself as righteous before God, 
but refers all to God’s free gift. Its trust in God 
is absolute ; but it has as its es foundation 
certain definite facts (52 °*-) which become material 
for faith under the influence of the Spirit, who 
interprets to the soul the Death of Christ as the 
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outcome of God’s love (5°). Hence it is ‘through 
faith’ (375) that the Death of Christ reaches its 
effect in the justification of the sinner. It is this 
fact—even more than the inclusion of all alike 
under sin—that reduces all men to one level in 
God’s sight (377), (On this subject see the articles 
on FAITH and JUSTIFICATION in the present work, 
and a most careful discussion in Sanday-Headlam, 

p. 28-39; also Eapositor, March 1899, p. 200 ff; 
Ritschl, Lehre d. ltechtfertigung, vol. li. ch. 4, 
§ 36, and all important commentaries on Romans). 
Justifying faith, then, is not purely ‘dogmatic,’ be- 
cause it is trust in a Person. Neither 1s it purely 
‘undogmatic,’ because it rests upon, and includes 
the knowledge of, something which that Person has 
done (1 Co 153, the germ of an ‘ Apostles’ Creed ’). 
Lastly, justification, to St. Paul, is doubtless one 
act, the entrance once for all into the state of 
grace (5). But it remains as a root of character ; 
its connexion witli vital holiness is not that of 
mere succession in time, but as its organic begin- 
ning. Faith is the abiding sphere of all Christian 
life (Gal 2%, 2Co 135), not a passing emotion, 
evoked by a single great crisis and subsiding 
with it, 

5. Grace and the moral life.—The act of faith is 
not meritorious in its character, for this would be 
opens equally with righteousness by works, to the 
ubjection of 44, It must come, that is, from 
Grod as its source; it not only recei:es God’s free 
wilt, but it 1s God’s free gift. In other words, by 
excluding merit, we seem to deprive man of his 
responsibility. It may be questioned whether St. 
Panl had ever formulated in his own mind the 
problem of ‘responsibility without merit,’ which 
is the ayve-long cruz of the doctrine of grace. Both 
from the consideration of justifying faith, and 
again from that of Divine predestination to glory 
(above, 1), the moral responsibility of man seems 
threatened, if St. Paul’s principles are logical] 
developed. But he neither develops them in this 
way himself, nor does he seem conscious of the 
need for a reconciliation of the opposed truths. 
That all human history is in God’s hands, and 
that the sin of man, ou: the apostasy of [srael in 
Be pre Christ, is used by God as a step to the 
fulfilment of His will for man, is insisted upon. 
But the fact is wholly disallowed as an extenua- 
tion of the sinner’s responsibility; St. Paul re- 
pudiates with intense indignation (38) the charge 
that his teaching encouraged any such view. 
‘Ch. 9 implies arguments which take away free 
will, ch. 10 is meaningless without the presup- 
osition of free will’ ( anday-Headlam, p. 348). 
tt is to be noted that St. Paul's entire case for the 
need of redemption (1-3) is an indictment of 
human sin, which loses all force if human responsi- 
bility is lost sight of. Although by ‘works of 
law’ no flesh shall be justified, yet God ‘will 
render to each man according to his works’ (2%, 
cf, 141). ‘The stress laid by St. Paul upon personal 
faith and individual renewal as the heart and 
inainspring of the moral life, gives to his theology 
of conduct a strongly individualistic character. 
But no one could be further from individualism 
in the sense in which that term is often used. 
The personal life of the Christian is one of fellow- 
ship with the saints through Christ. ll the 
manifestations of the Christian life are condi- 
tioned by membership of a body (125%), And in 
critical questions of moral alternative (ch. 14) the 
sense of brotherhood is a safe guide. We are to 
ask not merely ‘what does my liberty permit?’ 
but ‘how will my conduct help or hinder my 
brother?’ We are to reenact the liberty of others 
(144%), but to be ready subordinate our own 
(for the whole chapter, cf. 1 Co 8-10. 13). 

An interesting application of St. Paul’s general 


theory of conduct is the attitude inculcated by 
him towards the civil power (13'-7). In a word, his 
spirit is that of good ten idealizing the 
mayistrate as ‘the minister of God.’ This position, 
natural to a born ‘ Roman’ (Ac 22%), is very much 
in advance of the general spirit of the apostle’s 
compatriots, and decidedly in contrast with that 
of the Apocalypse. This 1s partly to be explained 
by the circumstances. When St. Paul wrote, 
Imperial Rome was not yet ‘drunk with the blood 
of the saints’; on the contrary, the imperial 
officials had more than once protected him against 
Jewish fanaticism. 

6. The Church and its institutions.—The Roman 
community does not seem as yet to possess a per- 
manent organization of ‘bishops’ and deacons (see 
Sanday - Headlam, Introd. § 3 (3)). The list of 
ministries (127*-) must be compared with others of 
the same kind (see the table in art. 1 CORINTHIANS, 
vol: i, p. 490). The mpotorduevos can hardly be a 
permanent officer; he comes too low on the list, 
and is ap arently on a line with the xuBepyices of 
1 Cor. there is evidence (165) that the houses of 
different members of the community formed scat- 
tered centres for the worshippers of the houschold 
or neighbourhood (see San ay-Headlam, in loc.). 
Of the sacraments, the Eucharist is not mentioned ; 
but npon Baptism great stress is laid (65). ToSt. 
Paul’s readers, to believe and to be baptized were, 
probably in all cases, coincident in time. Faith 
issued in baptism as its concrete expression and 
correlative. Baptism was the external means of 
union with Christ, the closing of the door upon 
the old and lower self, the opening of the new life 
of grace. It does not occur to St. Paul to put 
faith and baptism in any sort of rivalry. Faith in 
Christ would involve the desire to join [is body 
by His appointed means. In all probability, the 
reference to faith and its confession in 10% ig 
associated with the thought of baptism. 

vii, MATERIALS FOR PERSONAL HISTORY OF 
ST. PAUL.—The Epistle is far less rich than those 
to the Corinthians and Galatians in details as 
to St. Paul’s personal history. His long-standing 
desire to see Rome is mentioned in ch. 1 and in 
162; the puzzling reference to his having preached 
péxpe Tod ‘TAXvptxod in 15! (see art. 2 CORINTHIANS, 
vol. i. p. 495), if the words do not compel us to 
suppose that he had actually entered liven, 
would be satisfied by his visit to Berma, the last 
important place in Macedonia (Ac 17"), His further 
intention to visit Spain (15%) is a fact of great 
interest, as also is his apprehension as to his 
coming visit to Jerusalem with the Aoyla (vv. 25-%), 
The names in ch. 16 contain those of many friends 
of the apostle otherwise unknown to us, includin 
his kinsmen Andronicus and Junias, Jason an 
Sosipater. In Tertius we have the only certain 
name of an amanuensis employed by the apostle. 
Ilis reference to miracles worked by himself (15!%) 
should not be overlooked (cf. 2 Co 12}%). 

Of deeper interest, though open to more doubt, 
is the personal bearing of the passage 77, It is 
impossible to regard the passage as a mere peracyx7- 
pariouds, describing the phenomena in the first 

erson merely for the sake of vividness. The éyw 
18 too emphatic, too repeated, the feeling too deep, 
for a purely impersonal statement. On the other 
hand, the passage is universal in its reference, and 
supplies the argument with an indispensable picce 
of analysis. e may regard it as St. Paul’s 
account, based upon reflexion as well as on experi- 
ence, of tie utmost that law can do for human 
nature. And if so, we may use it in order to 
understand how St. Paul may well have come to 
realize, even before his conversion, that if the 
preaching of the ener (of. 1 Co 1511: %) was true, 
uf Christ had died ‘not in vain’ (Gal 2°), then 
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righteousness did not come by the law. It enables 
us to realize something of the ‘ kicking against the 
goads,’ which, as we know, had preceded the scene 
on the road to Damascus. 

viii. TRANSMISSION OF THE TEXT. INTEGRITY. 
—The text of our Epistle comes to us through 
much the same lines of transmission as that of 1 Cor. 
(which see), It is contained in the Peshitta, Old 
Lat., Copt., and other oldest versions of the NT, 
as well as in the principal Gr. MSS. Of the latter 
it is complete in RABLS (the last uncollated). 
C lacks 25-371, 96-10!5, 118-13 Decl lacks 1!?, 
177-89 are supplied by a somewhat later hand (also 
1-77 in the Lat.) ; HErew (copy of D) has these pas- 
sages, but lacks 82!-8, 1135-4, Freul, a copy of G, is 
lacking in 1-3! Gre lacks 1! ddwpiy.-rlorews 
1°, also 2'*-5, K contains the Epistle only to 10”, 
P lacks 2'5-3°, 8-9! 1127-12', 3 contains only 
13*-15®. (On the cursives, and on the authorities 
for the Old Lat., what was said on 1 Cor. may be 
repeated, with a further reference to Sanday- 
Headlam, p. lxv). 

Of textual phenomena we must notice the omis- 
sion in G g, supported by a note in the Bodleian 
cursive 47, of the words év ‘Puy, 1”. The omission 
tempts a comparison with the omission, by im- 
portant authorities, of the analogous words in the 
address of EPHESIANS, But in this case there can 
be no question that the words ¢v ‘Paéuy are original. 
The omission may, however, be due, as Ay also 
be the case with Ephesians, to the early circulation 
of our Epistle among other Churches with the 
omission of the definite references to Rome. This 
mE DE be connected with the omission, in some 
early authorities, of chs, 15. 16 (see below). But 
this connexion would be much more certain if the 
authorities for the omission of év 'Pwuy and of chs. 
15. 16 were identical. This is not the case. 

A more difficult question is that of the place of 
the doxology (167-?’), L and many cursives, with 
some other ancient authorities, place it at the end 
of ch. 14; AP and a few authorities repeat it at 
the end of 16; FG g Marcion omit it wholly, but 


G leaves a blank space at the end of ch. 14. (On 
D see Sanday-Headlam, p. Ixxxix). But SBCDE, 


some cursives, and most Western authorities, place 
it after 16 only. This is probably the earliest 
position ; its omission by Marcion may be the source 
of all the variations, although, if there were good 
grounds for thinking that St. Paul himself issued 
two recensions of the Epistle, the resemblance of 
the language of the doxology to that of the cap- 
tivity group of Epp. (on whic however, see Hort 
in Lightf, L262. Fessacya p. 327) might warrant us in 
ascribing the uOr OEY to his second recension. 
But here, again, the hypothesis in question is in- 
adequately founded. It should be noted that G g, 
which omit év ‘Pdéuy, should, on this supposition, 
insert the doxology, which they, on the contrary, 
omit. 

A far more complex question is raised by the 
omission, in some indirect but ancient witnesses to 
the text, of chs. 15.16. These witnesses consist of 
(1) Marcion, as quoted by Orig."* supported by the 
language of Tertull. adv. Marc. v. 14. (2) The 
absence of quotations in Tert., Iren., Cyprian. 
(3) The capitulation in certain MSS of the vu gate. 
(4) The fact that ALP, ete. (see above), place the 
doxology at the end of 14. Of these, number (2)-is 
inconclusive as a mere argument from silence. 
The others require explanation. A further argu- 
ment from the repeated benediction 16%: % (TR) is 
shown by Sanday-Headlam to rest on no solid 
foundation. How, then, are we to explain the 
facta? The supposition that chs. 15. 16 are spurious 
(Baur) cannot stand in face of the close connexion 
between chs. 14 and 15!-”, a governing fact in the 
whole question. The chapters are omitted by no 
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known MS, nor does the theory of their partial 
spuriousness (Lucht), 7.¢. of interpolations, find 
any support in the textual material. The supposi- 
tion that our chapters are a combination of the 
endings of recensions of the Epistle addressed to 
several different Churches, 1-14 (or 1-11) being the 
part common to all recensions (Renan), offends 
against the governing fact mentioned above, and 
depends, moreover, upon an erronevus view (see 
above) of 167-24, A plausible, but in reality 
equally untenable, modification of this view is that 
16'-21, or 16*2!, or 516, originally formed part of a 
letter addressed to Ephesus, and became after- 
wards gnCoE porated in our Epistle (first suggested 
in 1767 by Keggermann, substantially adopted by 
Ewald, Mangold, Reuss, Lucht, Holsten, Lipsius, 
Weiss, Weizsiicker, Farrar, ete.). Aquila and 
Priscilla, it is true, were last heard of in Ephesus 
(1 Co 16%), and are there later (2 Ti 4!) ; Eponetus 
is the ‘first-fruits of Asia’ (RV); and St. Paul 
must have had many friends in Ephesus, while he 
had never seen Rome. But the hypothesis does 
not account for the facts ; on the contrary, it leaves 
ch. 15 wholly untouched. Again, considoring the 
constant going and coming between Rome and the 

rovinces, it would be very surprising that St. 

aul should not have many acquaintances in Rome. 
Moreover, there is good inscriptional and other 
evidence connecting many of the names with Rome, 
and indeed with Roman Christians. (See Sanday- 
Headlam, notes on ch. 16). ‘This is specially true 
of the households of ARISTOBULUS and NARCISSUS, 
of AMPLIATUS and of NEREUS (see the articles on 
these names). On the whole, with all deference to 
the distinguished scholars who have represented it, 
our conclusion must be that the case for trans- 
ferring this section, without any textual ground, 
from its actual connexion to a lost Epistle to 
Ephesus, is not made out. 

To return, then, to the general question of chs. 
15. 16, and to the heads of evidence (1), (3), and 
(4), the questions to be considered are, firstly, 
What were Marcion’s grounds for omitting the 
chapters? and, secondly, Does the fact that he did 
so sufficiently explain (3) and (4)? If Marcion 
omitted the chapters on grounds of tradition, the 
second question need not be asked, for a tradition 
older than Marcion would doubtless leave other 
traces; but if hig omission was purely arbitrary, 
the question of his probable influence becomes 
important. That Marcion’s text had considerable 
circulation and some influence in the West may 
be allowed. But this is hardly adequate as a 
hypothesis by itself to account for the facts; it 
does not march without a stick. The extra 
support required is furnished by the assumption 
that the text was adapted for Church use in certain 
localities by omitting the personal and less edify- 
ing conclusion. The existence of a known text-— 
Marcion’s—which lacked chs. 15. 16, suggested the 
adoption of 14% as the close of the shortened 
Epistle, and accordingly the doxology, which it 
was desired to retain, was added at that point. 
The answer to our second question, then, may be 

ut thus: Given a demand for an edition of our 

pistle with the closing section, excepting the dox- 
ology, omitted, the influence of Marcion’s text 
was likely to suggest the exact point where the 
omission should begin, In other words, the heads 
of evidence (3) and (4)—we may perhaps add (2)— 
may be explained by (1). The first question, then, 
becomes one of probability. Was Marcion likely to 
omit the chapters on doctrinal grounds, or was he, on 
the other hand, unlikely to excise any matter with- 
out documentary authority? On this question the 
reader is as entitled to decide as the present writer. 

The connexion between the question of chs. 15. 
16 and the omission of é¢v ‘Pwuy in 138 is very 
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obscure. Sanday-Headlam conjecture that Marcion 
is responsible for the latter omission also; but there 
is no evidence that he omitted these words. But 
given the demand (see above) for an ‘impersonal’ 
edition, the words may have been struck out in 
some copies of such an edition either with or with- 
out the support of Marcion’s text. That Marcion 
was interested in the addresses of St. Paul’s Epp. 
we know from the case of EPHESIANS (which see, 
and ef. Smith’s DJ3? p. 947). 


LITERATURE.—On the ancient commentaries, Origen, Chry- 
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Kuthemius, Ambrosiaster, Pelagius, Hugh of St. Victor, Abe- 
lard, and Aquinas, see the excellent characterizations in Sanday- 
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the Romans; hia anti-Pelagian writings are in effect a commen- 
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commentary, but only reached the salutation (Retract. i. 26). 
Of more interest is the Kzpositio quarundam queat. in Ep. 
ad Rom, (Migne, Pat. Lat, xxxv. 2087), which is the result of 
his study of the Epistle as a presbyter (about a.p. 396) with 
some friends. We have here the transition from his earlier 
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characteristic conviction, formed under the influence of his 
studies of St. Paul (sea Reuter, Auguat. Studien, p. 7ff.). 
The Biblical Commentary of Cornelius a Lapide (8. J., $1637 
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commentators of the Keformation > Beza (1694), Estius (1614- 
6), Hammond (1653), Locke (1705-7), Bengel (1742), Wetatein 
(1751-2), see Saunday-Headlam, who also give # useful list of 
modern commentaries, Among the more important of these 
are those of Fritzsche (1836-43), Meyer (indispensable; the 
later German ed. by Weiss), de Wette (1836 and foll.), Olshausen, 
Philippi (21856 and 41806), Jowett (21869, 81894, suggestive and 
inexact), Vaughan (51880, scholarly and admirable in illustra- 
tion, leas satisfactory on connexion of thought), Bisping, Maier 
(Roman Catholic, as also) Klofutar (Laibach, 1880, terse and 
sensible), Godet (1879, 91883, admlrable In general exposition 
and in biblical theology; among the best general commentaries), 
Oltramare (Geneva, 1881-2), J. A. Beet (51885, able, and 
always worth consulting), Otto (Glauchau, 1886), Lipsius (in 
Handkommentar, 1881, able and useful), Barmby (1890, in 
Pulpit Commentary), Moule (in Expositor’s Bible, excellent 
populsr exegesis, and a distinct advance on that In his Camb. 

ible for Schools), Liddon (1893, Explanatory Analysis), Light- 
foot’s posthumous Notes on Epistles of St. Paul contain a 
precious fragment on Ro 1-7. The two volumes of Gore 
(1898-9) are popular, but based upon thoroughly scientific 
criticism and exegesis. At the head of all English commen- 
taries, and pre-eminent among those in any language, are those 
of Gifford (1886, reprinted from the Speaker's Commentary, 
unrivalled for accuracy, both in scholarship and theology) and 
Sanday-HWeadlam (1895). The last named is one of the most 
complete and satisfactory commentaries extant on any of the 
books of the Bible. The present article owes more to it than to 
any one work on this Pee: After it, the writer would wish 
to acknowledge special indebtedness to Gifford, Godet, Meyer- 
Weiss, and Lipsius., 

The standard works on Biblical Theology should be consulted 
on the Icading idcas of the Epistle. With specific reference to 
St. Paul, Baur’s Patedus (part 2, ch. fii., which incorporates the 
substance of his earlier essays on the subfect) should still be 
read, also Usteri’s P. Lehrhegriff (21854), and Piteiderer’s highly 
suggestive Pawinism. Essays and studies on the theology of 
the Epistle are numerous. Among the more recent may be 
mentioned Headlam in Hrpor, Times, 1894, 1895: Beet in 
Kazpor. 1898; and some studica by the present writer, begun 
in Azpos. 1899, but not as yet compicted: On chs. 9-11, Bey- 
schlag, die Pat. Theoricee ; Morison (1849, on ch. 9. In 1866 
he published an exposition of ch. 8). The integrity of the 
Epistle is discussed (in addition to works cited, above, § vill.) in 
the cartier part of Mangold’s Rimerbricf, u.a.w., and by Lightfoot 
and Hort in articles reprinted In Lightfoot’s Biblical Evsaye. 
Hort's Lectures on Romans and Ephesians also deal with this 
and other introductory matters, The Eng. tr. of Meyer's com- 
mentary, that of Godet’s /ntrod. to St. Paul's Epistles (Edinb. 
1804) and the end of the Introduction on his commentary, may 
he referred to for additions to the above brief Hst. Works re- 
ferred to in the body of the above article are not in all cases 
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ROME.—The aim of this article is (1) to give an 
outhne of the relations between Rome and the 
Jews during the period covered by the Scripture 
history; (2) to deseribe the general aspects and 
life of the city at the time when it was first 
bronght into contact with Christianity; (3) to 
touch upon its associations with the names or 
writings of St. Paul, St. Peter, and St. John: and 
(4) with some of the minor characters mentioned 
in the NT. 


ROME 


1. The first specific mention of Rome in Jewish 
literature occurs incidentally in 1 Mac 1", where 
reference is made to ‘a sinful root, Antiochus 
Epiphanes, son of Antiochus the king, who had 
been an hostave at Rome.’ Political relations 
of a somewhat indefinite character were estab- 
lished by Judas Maccabseus in B.c. 161. By that 
date Rome had gained a Dosen of unquestioned 
supremacy. The power of Carthage, which carried 
with it the eontial of the West, was broken at Zama 
in B.C. 202; the defeat of Antiochus at Magnesia 
in B.c. 190 made Rome arbiter in the East. A 
graphic picture of the reputation which Rome had 
created for itself in the East is found in 1 Mac 8!-}6, 
It ascribes to the Romans some virtues in regard 
to which closer experience might have modified the 
judgment of Judas, and contains some inaccuracies 
in details, but is vivid and accurate in its spirit. 
The valour of the Romans, the terror with which 
they inspired their foes, the support which they 
gave to their allies, their victories over Spain, 
over Philip and Antiochus, the constitution of the 
Senate, the absence of all the outward insignia 
of royalty, their freedom from envy and emula- 
tion, are all set forth in words of landation. On 
the strength of this conviction as to Roman power 
and policy, Judas sent Eupolemus the son of John, 
and 5 ason theson of Eleazar, to Rome with the view 
of establishing friendship and a treaty of alliance 
(1 Mac 817), The object of Judas was to get rid of 
the Syrian yoke, and in accordance with its tradi- 
sional: policy Rome readily recognized the Jewish 
autonomy in order to cripple Syria; but though 
they mutually pledged themselves to furnish a 
contingent if required, and not to assist any 
common enemy with ‘victuals, weapons, money, 
or ships,’ the treaty seems to have led to no de- 
finite action by either party. About eighteen 
years later, in B.C. 143, Jonathan, the brother and 
successor of Judas, sent representatives to Rome to 
renew and confirm the former alliance (1 Mac 
12} 8.4), In B.c. 139, Simon, the brother of Jona- 
than, despatched an embassy, of which Numenius 
was the head, to Rome, with a great shield of 

old, a thousand pounds in weight (1 Mac 14%), 

he Romans graciously received the costly gift 
and entered into a formal treaty with Simon. 
They intimated the fact of that alliance to all the 
powers with which they themselves were friendly, 
and called on them to hand over to the Jews any 
‘pestilent fellows,’ te. any political refugees who 
had found an asylum with them. Details of the 
embassy of Numenius are given by Jos. (Ant. 
XIV. vill. 6), though by a ander 1e assipns it 
to a later date. (For the literature on this embassy 
see Schirer, HJP 1. i. 268). To this date is prob- 
ably to be referred the obscure statement in 
Valerius Maximus (i. 3. 3), the authenticity of 
which is now generally acknowledged, that ‘Cor- 
nelius Hispalus compelled the Jews, who had 
been trying to corrupt the Roman morals by the 
worship of Jupiter Sabazius (J” Zébdéth?), to go 
back to their own homes.’ If the reference be 
correct, it would appear that by some of the suite 
of Numenius attempts at propagandism had been 
successfully made (see Reinach, Textes relatifs au 
Judaisme, p. 259, note 3). Though we can point to 
no definite statement, it is probable that after this 
date many Jews found their way to Rome in pursuit 
of business (Gritz, History of the Jews, ii. 67; 
Berliner, Gesch. d. Jud. in Roan, p 5). 

After his capture of Jerusalem in n.c. 63, 
Pompey carried many Jewish prisoners to Rome as 
slaves, (See LIBERTINES). The great majority of 
them would seem tu have been voluntarily manu- 
mitted by their masters or ransomed by their 
fellow -countrymen, for we find but a few years 
later that a strong Jewish community was in 
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existence dwelling on the other side of the Tiber 
in the quarter corresponding to the Trastevere of 
to-day. From its proximity to the wharves it was 
& suitable place for the trades which were carried 
on by the Jews, and the Jewish community pepe y 
increased in numbers and influence. In his defence 
of Valerius Flaccus—who was accused of appropri- 
ating the gold which had been sent by the Jews in 
Asia Minor towards the maintenance of the temple 
worship at Jerus.—in the year B.C. 59, Cicero 
makes many allusions which show that the Jews in 
Rome were a party worth conciliating. He speaks 
of their numbers, their unity, their influence in 
public gatherings. He pretends that he must 
speak in a whisper so that only the judges may 
hear, on the ground that there was no lack of 
persons ready to stir up the Jews against him and 
all the best men in the State (pro I’lacco, o. 28). 
The very exaggeration of the scorn which he 
ours on their claim to be specially favoured of 
eaven (ib. c. 69) is a testimony to their grow- 
ing strength, as well as an index of the alarm 
which the success of their proselytizing efforts had 
created. Julius Ceesar, porta from the idea 
that the Jews were specially titted to be inter- 
mediaries between the ae and theWest (Rosenthal 
in Berliner, p. 17), treated the Jews throughout the 
empire with great generosity; and we read without 
astonishment that conspicuous among the foreign 
races in Rome in their sorrow over the death of 
Cesar were the Jews, who, for nights in succession, 
visited his tomb (Suet. Divus Julius, c. 84). By the 
time of Augustus the Jewish population in Rome 
must have numbered many thousands. Accord- 
ing to Jos. (Ant. XVI ii. 1; BJ I. vi. 1) more 
than 8000 Jews supported the embassy that came 
to Augustus with complaints against Archelaus, 
Tor a time no repressive measures were adopted ; 
on the contrary, the Jews in Rome received special 
privileges in the form of a limited jurisdiction over 
their own adherents. The rulers of Palestine were 
often brought into close relations by friendship 
and alliance with members of the imperial house- 
hold. Herod Agrippa 1., e.g., was brought up at 
Rome along with Drusus the son of Tiberius (Jos. 
Ant, XVII. vi. 1). From allusions in the Roman 
Satirists (Juv. iii. 10-15), us well as from the 
evidence of the cemeteries (see Schiirer), it is 
plain that the limitation to the Trastevere was 
not rigidly enforced, and soon disappeared, From 
a story in Jos. (Ané. XVIII. iii, 5) it may be 
gathered that the success of their proselytism, 
especially among women in the higher classes, 
was the main ground for the coercive measures 
that were subsequently adopted. In A.p. 19, 
perhaps at the instigation of Sejanus, who accord- 
ing to Philo (Leg. ad Gaium, c. 24) was bitterly 
hostile to the Jews, 4000 Jews were banished to 
Sardinia under the pretext of being sent to put 
down brigandage there, but not without a hope 
that they might be cut off by the notorious 
unhealthy clinate (Tac. Ann. li. 85; Suet. Vib. 
66). In the account of the embassy to Caligula 
in A.D. 40, we have a curious light thrown on the 
character of the emperor as well as on the attitude 
of the court to Jewish customs and beliefs (Philo, 
Leg. ad Gaium, 44-46). In A.p. 49 (or 52 according 
to some authorities), probably on account of the 
tumults created by the preaching of the gospel in 
the Jewish quarter (Suet. Claud. 25), Claudius 
issued an edict for the banishment of all the Jews 
from Rome.* Among those banished were Aquila 
and Friscilla, who went to Corinth, where they 


* The identification of the Christians with the Jews was not 
the result of a mistake. They were Jews, and the Christians 
were regarded simply as a sect, certainly by outsiders, and in 
all probability they so regarded themselves. The time of 
cleavage was not yet. 
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came into contact with St. Paul (Ac 18). But the 
decree of banishment was futile, for the Jews had 
now obtained a social and political influence that 
made repression difficult or impossible. ‘The 
customs of that most accursed race,’ says Seneca, — 
perhaps with an indirect reference to the influence 
of Poppa on Nero (Jos. Vita, 3, Ant. XX. viii. 11), 
—‘have spread to such an extent that they are kept 
in every land; the conquered have given laws to 
the conqueror’ (Aug. de Civ. Det, vi. 11). And 
yet ‘we may be sure that the proud patricians, 
who, in their walks on the Aventine cast a glance 
on the other side of the river, never suspected that 
the future was being made ready in that mass of 
hovels which lay at the foot of the Janiculum’ 
(Renan, Hibbert Lecture, p. 53).* The destruction 
of Jerusalem in A.D. 70 1s commemorated in the 
well-known Arch of Titus on the Via Sacra. The 
seven-branched candlestick, the golden table, and 
the silver trumpets, delineated on the Arch, were 
themselves placed in the Temple of Peace in A.D. 
75, but fell a prey to Genseric, and were landed 
safely at Carthage in 455. In 535 Belisarius re. 
captured them, took them to Constantinople, and 
since then they have completely disappeared. 
Lut it is fairly certain that they cannot be as ix 
popularly imagined, in the bed of the Tiber. 

2. When Christianity was first proclaimed in the 
Jewish quarter, Rome with its environs had far 
outgrown the old walls of Servius Tullius, and con- 
tained a population probably of 14 millions (Fried- 
liinder, i. 23; Chamnpagny, Les Cesars, iv. 347-353 ; 
Renan, p. 53. Merivale, List. of the Romans, v. 
58, estimates it at 700,000). Lauded by poets and 
orators as ‘the queen of cities,’ ‘the home of the 
pecs ‘golden Rome,’ ‘the epitome of the world,’ 

tome even at the beyinning of the Christian era 
was impressive mainly by reason of its great ex- 
tent, and not in virtue of any distinctive beauty or 
grandeur. The movement begun by Augustus to 
make Rome worthy of the majesty of the empire, 
led to great changes, and to the building of many 
alatial mansions, of ornate temples (e.g. the 
*antheon and the Temple of polls, and large 
basilicas for the transacting of banking and law, 
notably the Basilica Julia in the Forum com- 
menced by Julius and completed by Augustus. 
Great aqueducts are associated with the names of 
Agrippa and the emperor Claudius, bringing the 
water then as now chiefly from the hills of Alba 
Longa, and making possible the life that centred 
around the therme, corresponding very closely to 
the club life of our own day. To what an extent 
this afterwards developed may be seen from the 
imposing remains of the Baths of Caracalla and of 
Diocletian. The patrician’s day was divided be- 
tween the fornm and the therme. Tlie Forum 
was now embellished on all sides ; the Triumphal 
Arch of Tiberius spanned the lower part of the 
ascent to the Capitol; the palace of the Cesars on 
the Palatine, ‘ with gilded battlements, conspicuous 
far,’ looked worthy of an UE eres city (see Meri- 
vale, v. 18-48; Conybeare and Howson, St. Paul, 
ii, 449-454). But notwithstanding all the changes 
that had been effected, down even to the great fire 
in A.D. 64, in the reign of Nero, Rome was built on 
no regular plan ; its streets were narrow and dirty, 
the houses, several storeys high, were flimsily built 


* Two of the catacombs are exclusively Jewish. One was dis- 
covered by Bosio on Monte Verde, and contained many slabs with 
the seven-branched candlestick inscribed, and one on which the 


word CYNAPWP was pleinly legible. The other was dis- 
covered in 1859 in the Villa Randanini on the Appian Way, 
about 2 miles out of Rome (sea Cimitero degli antwchi Hbres, 
illustrato da Raffaele Garucci, Roma, 1862). In it the candle- 
stick, the dove, the olive branch and the dove are the favourite 
emblems. Many of the inscriptions have been removed to the 
Lateran Museum, There is no authority for the statement 
sometimes made, that the Colosseum was erected by toroed 
Jewish labour. 
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and often tumbling down. ‘The vici,’ says Meri- 
vale, ‘were no better than lanes or alleys, and there 
were only two vie, or paved ways, fit for the trans- 
port of heavy carriages, the Sacra and the Nova, in 
the central parts of the city.’ (lor a vivid picture 
of the shops and streets, see Martial, vil. 61). [t 
was desolated by frequent fires; it was subject to 
earthquakes and inundations ; fever, as was plainly 
indicated by the many altars dedicated to it, was 
never absent; the unhealthiness of the site mani- 
fested itself in the unhealthy pallor of the in- 
habitants. Yet from the vastness of its extent, 
the density of its crowds representative of every 
nationality, religion, and race, from its being the 
natural treasure-house of all that was valuable 
and curious in the empire, from its being tlie 
centre of political and intellectual life, from the 
elaborate amusements provided gratuitously for 
the inhabitants, it fascinated ane drew to itself 
patriots as well as adventurers of all types. ‘The 
rich man went to tome to enjoy himself, the poor 
to beg; the new citizen to give tis vote, the citizen 
who had been Hlignosseance to reclaim his rights.’ 
The rhetorician from Asia, the Greek philosopher, 
the Chaldwan astrologer, the magician from Egypt, 
the begging priest of Isis, all jostled each other 
in the struggle for existence in the metropolis 
(Champagny, i. 41; Strabo, V. iii. 8). The picture 
of Milton PR iv. 36-68) furnishes a vivid if idealized 
representation of Rome as it would appear to St. 
Paul and his fellow-travellers as they came along 
the Via Appia from Puteoli (Pozzuoli), and passing 
through the Market of Appius and the Three 
Taverns (both as yet unidentified) entered the city 
through the Porta Capena, the Dripping Gate 
(Madida) of Martial and Juvenal (long since closed, 
but whose position was determined by the dis- 
covery in 1584 of the first milestone of the Via 
Appia, and since then confirmed by the discovery 
of the walls of the gate). These may now be seen 
in the cellar of the Osteria della Porta Capena, 
All Rome is historic ground and of special interest 
to the student of N'T times, for the places associated 
with the names of the apostles and their friends 
and converts are in many instances still to be seen, 
in some few cases unchanged since apostolic times, 
They will be treated of under the respective names. 
3. When and by whom the gospel was first pro- 
claimed in Rome is uncertain. As sojourners from 
Rome were in Jerus. on the day of Pentecost, some 
of them may have been among thle 3000 converts 
(Ac 2! 41), St. Paul refers to Romans who were 
in Christ before him (Ro 167). Many of the Jews 
who had been banished by the edict of Claudius 
were brought under the influence of St. Paul, and 
on returning to Rome swelled the ranks of the 
missionaries and converts there (Ac 187818 Ro 
165-7-9-12),) Prisen and Aquila should be specially 
noted in this connexion. In A.p. 59 (or 58), when 
the Ep. to the Romans was written, there was in 
existence a strony Church, partly composed of Jews, 
partly of Gentiles. St. Paul had for many 
years cherished a strong desire and resolution to 
see Rome (Ac 197! 25, Ro 13-16), From the time of 
the Second Missionary Journey it had been quite 
clear to him that his mission was to the Roman 
Empire gua Empire, and all his subsequent move- 
ments are governed by this dominant idea. Hence 
he goes to Ephesus, the door of the East toward 
the West, afterwards to Rome, and we find him 
urposing to visit Spain, the great province of the 
Went. There is much plausibility in the view that 
his purpose in appealing to Cwsar was to gain 
recognition for Christianity as a religio licita (cf. 
Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, p. 308); and he 
apparently succeeded for the time being, for after 
his first trial the emperor left Jews and Christians 


in peace. 


About A.D. 61 he was brought te Rome as a 
prisoner. Nero had already dean to disappoint 
the promise of the early years of his reign, and had 
given way to his ungovernable savagery. For two 
years before his trial, St. Paul lived either in the 
preetorian barracks attached to the palace, or in the 
prestorian camp (but see p. 33") in the N.E. of the 
city,—in o place in any case where, in spite of his 
bonds, he was brought into contact with the freed- 
men and slaves who formed part of the household 
of Nero (Ph 1°34”); or in the house of the centurion, 
still to be seen beneath the church of S. Maria in 
Via Lata, at the junction of the Via Lata and the 
Corso (the Via Flaminia) (see Lewin, Life and 
Epistles of St. Pad, ii, 238, 239, and Appendix (1.) 
for a sketch and plan of the house). 


There is no evidence beyond the name for the Souola di S. 
Paolo underneath the church of S. Paolo alla Regola(i.e. arenula, 
from the sand deposited by tho Tiber) near the modern Ghetto, 
but the underground chamber is unquestionably old. Neither 
do we know with certainty the spot whore the trial of St. Paut 
took place. The Pretorium of Ph 113 ‘is the whole body of 

ersons connected with the sitting in judgment, the supreme 

mperial Court, doubtless in thiy case the Prefect or both 
Prefects of the Prwtorian Guard, representing the emperor in 
his capacity as the fountain of justice, together with the 
asscasurs and high officers of the court’ (sce St. Paul the Trav, 

. 85, and cf. art. PrRatortum), The Mamertin dungeon or 

Tullianum, under the church of 8. Giuseppe de’ Falegnami, 
remains as it was in apostolic days, though the stairs leading to 
the lower dungeon are modern. The only entrance orlginally 
was through the hole inthe roof. Here St. Peter and St. Paul 
are said to have been iinmured during St. Paul’s second im- 
prisonment, The outbreak of Nero’s fury, which resulted ina 
renewal of hostilities against the Christiana, led to the numerous 
martyrdoms in the garden of Nero (now partly covered by St. 
Peter’s), where, amid sufferings of flendish ingenuity, s0 many 
disciples sealed their testimony with their blood (Tac. Ann. 
xv. 44; Suet. Nero, 35; Renan, Hibbert Lecture, 70-93; Light- 
foot, St. Clement, ii, 26, 27), This was in A.D, 64-05. About 
this time, or o little later, St. Paul suffered martyrdom by 
execution. He was led out of the city past the Pyramid of 
Caius Cestius, along the Via Ostiensis, thence along the Via 
Laurentina, to a spot near some springs, then known as Aqua 
Salvia, now called Tre Fontane, and there, being a Roman 
citizen, wis beheaded. This fact gives point to his words in 
Ph 28 ‘ obedient even unto death, yea, the death of the cross,’ te. 
to a more degrading form of death than the apostle himself 
would have been allowed to suffer. The site is fixed partly by 
an unbroken tradition and partly by local ovidence. It is a 
wild, desolate spot, almost uninhabitable through the prevalent 
malaria (the Trappist monks have of recent years redeemed it 
by planting eucalyptus), 80 that there would he everything 
avainst the invention of such a site for so important an event. 
This factor has very frequently to be borne in mind in judging 
of the likelihood or the reverse of a traditional site. Over the 
spot a memorial oratory was erected in the 5th cent., whose 
‘foundations were disvovercd in 1867 beneath the present 
church of 8S. Paolo alle Tre Fontane, erected in the 17th cent., 
together with historical inscriptions in Latin and Armenian’ 
(Lancian|, Pagan and Christian Rome, p. 166). Lanciani also 
quotes an interesting fact confirmatory of the tradition that the 
apostle was beheaded under a stone pine. The Trappists were 
excavating in 1895 for the foundation of a water-tank behind the 
chapel, and found a mags of coins of Nero, together with several 
pine cones fossilized by age and carth pressure. 

There ig a continuous tradition, found first in Tertullian 
(Scorp. 15; de Proescript. 36)and in Caius of Rome (quoted by 
Eus. HE 1, xxv. 60, 7), and epee’ in varying forms by later 
writers, to the effect that St. l’aul was buried on the Via Ostia. 
Says Calus: ‘ But I can show you the trophies of the apostles. 
For if you will go to the Vatican, or to the Ostian road, you will 
find the trophics of those who have laid the foundation of this 
church.’ So that about the lava of the 8rd cent. the 

revalent belief in Rome was that St. Paul was buried on the 

ia Ostia. The translation of his body, together with that of St. 
Peter, to thecatacomb of St. Sebastian, to the spot called Platonia, 
occurred later, in a.D. 258, probably owing to the Valerian perse- 
cution. This seems to dispose of the ingenious theory of Mr. 
A. 8. Barnes (St. Peter and hig Tomb tn Rome), that the apostles 
were buried first of all in the catacomb, and only removed to 
the Vatican and the Ostian Way after the persecution of Valerian 
had ceased, and therefore enables us to accept the earlier and 
more likely theory of de Rossi. The tradition is that a certain 
Roman matron named Lucina, a disciple of the apostle, begged 
the body and buried it in her own garden on the Ostian road, 
at the spot now marked by the basilica of 8S, Paolo fuori le 
mura. e Rossi has conjecturally identified (and the identifica- 
tion is accepted by Lanciani and others) Lucina with Pomponia 
Gracina, the wife of Aulus Plautus, the conqueror of Britain, 
of whom Tacitus (Annal. xiii. 82) records that she was accused 
of ‘foreign superstition,’ was tried by her husband, and 
acquitted. Recent Investigations have made {t very probable 
that she was a Christian. An Inscription was discovered in the 


cemetery of St. OCallixtus, TOMTTONIOC fPHKEINOC. The 
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subsequent and varied history of the famous basilica need not 
ve detailed here. Suffice it to say that within the walls of that 
most glorious fane, into which the ki of the earth poured 
their treasure after the fire of 1825, rests all that is mortal of 
the great apostle. The remains were enclosed by Constantine 
in a bronze sarcophagus, and Lanciani (op. ett. p. 157) relates 
that in 1891 he examined the grave so far as he then could. 
‘I found myself on a fiat surface paved with slabs of marble, on 
one of which (placed negligently in a slanting direction) are 
engraved the words, PA APOSTOLO MART. ... This in- 
scription belongs to the 4th cent.,’ and is, it will be observed, 
dedicatory and not declaratory. It is possible that ere long 
more will be known of this tomb and of the garden in which it 
etood. The Italian Government is constructing a sewer from 
Rome to Ostia, and the excavations will include the garden of 
Lucina. E. Stevenson (since dead) has recorded in an article 
full of interest, ‘Osservazioni sulla topografia della via Ostiense 
e seul cimitero ove fu sepolto l’apostolo 8. Paolo’ (Nuovo 
Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana, Anno iil. n. 8, c. 4, 1897), all 
that is known about the tomb up to the time of writing, and the 
Bullettino will contain an account of any discoveries that are 
made during the progress of the engineering works. On the 
possibility of the bodies of St. Peter and St. Paul having been 
carried off by the Saracens in a.D. 846, see Lanciani, Destruction 
of Ancient Kome, p. 129 ff. 

During his imprisonment St. Paul wrote the Ep. 
to Philemon, and the Epp, to the Churches in Phil- 
ippi, Colossie, and Ephesus. V'rom Rome also was 
written the second Ep. to Timothy shortly before 
his martyrdom, in A.D. 67(?). (For a discussion of 
questions connected with St. Paul’s imprisonment, 
see PAUL, and cf. Ramsay, Church in the Roman 
Empire, and St. Paul the Trav.; for the constitu- 
tion of the early Church at Rome, see ROMANS; cf. 
Lightfoot, PAwippians?, 1-27, 97-102 ; Hort, Chris- 
tian Ecclesia), 

The relation of St. Peter to Rome has been a 
matter of keen controversy. ‘The general questions 
of St. Peter’s presence and martyrdom in Rome have 
been fully discussed in the article PETER, and there 
is now an almost unanimous agreeinent among 
scholars that the apostle suffered martyrdom in 
the eternal city, the only point of difference being 
as to the date, some adhering to the earlier date, 
simultaneously with or shortly after the death of 
St. Paul, some (notably W. M. Ramsay and Swete, 
see Church in fioman Empire, p. 279; St. Mark, 
p. xviii) inclining to a later date, in the persecu- 
tion of Dumitian, but not later than that. What 
has been already said about the burial-place of St. 
Paul applies to that of St. Peter. His tomb in the 
Vatican Cemetery was well known in the days of 
Caius of Rome, and therefore anterior to the trans- 
lation of the body to the catacomb of S. Sebastiano. 
This has been recently questioned in an able book 
{cited above) by Mr. A. S, Burnes—a work full of 
interest, in its later parts dealing with the site of 
the tomb in old and new St. Peter’s, but vitiated 
in the earlier chapters by an insufficient review of 
evidence and many inaccuracies (see review by 
Ramsay in Bookman, September 1900). The site 
of the martyrdom is sometimes stated to have been 
where the obelisk now stands in the centre of the 
plazza; but this is inaccurate. The obelisk was 
moved when new St. Peter’s was built, and the 
true site is marked by a slab with an inscription 
{worn, neglected, and needing renewal) to be found 
in the pavement of the courtyard behind the 
sacristy on the north side of the present basilica. 
The sites of the supposed parting of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, and of the Domine quo vadis? story may 
or may not be genuine. The chapels in both in- 
stances are modern, The archeological evidence 
supporting the residence of St. Peter in Rome is 
strong, It should be borne in mind, however, that 
his residence there, if proved, does not carry with 
it the episcopate, nor, if it did, does that involve 
the further claims of supremacy and infallibility. 

f Ramsay is right and St. Peter did not die till 
the last quarter of the Ist cent., there is then room 
(though not at the period traditionally assigned to 
them) for the alleged twenty-five years’ residence 
and work in Rome. Two spots are locally connected 
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with this tradition—the house of Prisca and the 
house of Pudens, on which see below. 

The question as to the significance of Babylon in 
1 P 5" and in the Apoc. has already been discussed 
in aseparate article. (See BABYLON INNT, and add 
to the literature there given, Butcher, The Church 
in Egypt), At what date the name of Babylon 
came to be so used cannot be definitely determined ; 
but it was a familiar designation in the Ist cent. 
of the Christian era. In 2 Es. (3! 15%), which is 
now usually assigned to the age of Domitian, it is 
so used. In the Sibylline Oracles, v. 158—written 
about A.D. 80, or earlier, in the judgment of Ewald 
and Hilgenfeld—we find the words— 


kal pr\éfee mévrov te Baduy xavrhy BaBvdAdra 
"IraXlas yaiar 0’. 


In the Jer. Talm. (Abnda zara, ec. 1) there is a 
curious passage to the effect that, on the day when 
Jeroboam set up the golden calves, Remus and 
Romulus built two huts at Rome. The story is 
repeated with variations in the Midrash Rabba 
(on Ca 1°), and it is said that the huts repeatedly 
fell down, until water brought from the Euphrates 
was mixed with the clay, and the huts thus made 
stable received the name 1722 ‘on, (Cf. Otho, Lea. 
Rabb.). 

The general opinion even among interpreters of 
opposite schools is that Babylon in the Apocalypse 
(148 1679 175 18%-2% 21) must be understood as Rome. 
The reference to it as the seat of universal empire 
(1738), as the centre of a bloody persecution (17°), 
above all to the seven mountains (17°), shows that, 
whether we are to give a mystical sense or not 
to that which is signified, Babylon stands for Nome, 
As the city of the seven hills, Rome is lauded by 
Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and Claudian ; it is so repre- 
sented on coins; it is so designated in the Sibyli, 
(ii. 18, etc.); in the month of December it cele- 
brated the feast of the Septimontium, and, if 
a statement of Tertullian is to be trusted, Sepéi- 
montius was one of its muny divinities (ad 
Nationes, ii. 15). 


The question of the visit of St. John the apostle to Rome is 
one that is so fur wrapped in obscurity. The first mention of it 
is in Tertullian (de Pres. Heer. 86), who says: ‘Ubi Apostolus 
Joannes posteaquam, in oleum igneum demersus, nihil passus 
est, in insulam relegatur,’ The only other early notice of this 
event Is found in the Fragmenta Polycarpiana (see Lightfoot. 
Ignatius), which is, however, both of uncertain authorship and 
date. The catenao of which it forms a part was compiled by 
some writer later than Victor of Capua, 480-554 (Lightfoot, op. 
cit. iif. 42017.). This fragment runs thus: ‘Idem ad hc verba 
Christi: Calicem meum bibetis, etc. (Mt 202°). Per hulusmodi 
potum significat passionem, et Jacobum quidem novissimum 
martyrio consummandum, fratrem vero eius Joannem tran- 
siturum absque martyrio, quamvis et afMflictiones plurimas et 
exsilia tolerarit, sed prwparatain martyrio mentem Christus 
martyrem fudicavit. Nam apostolus Paulus, Quotidie, inquit, 
morlor : cum impossibile sit quotidie mori hominem ea morte 
qua semel vita hee finitur. Sed quoniam pro evangelio ad 
mortem ijugiter erat prwparaths, se mori quotidie sub ca signifi- 
catione testatus est. gitur et in dolio ferventis ole! pro 
nomine Christi beatus Joannes fuisse demersus.’ The traditional 
site on which this confcssion of St. John took place is outside 
the Porta Latina (now closed). Hence the celebration in the 
Calendar of 8. John ante Port. Latina. The church of 5. Giovanni 
a Porta Latina was founded by Pope Adrian 1. in 772, and the 
adjoining circular chapel of 8. Glovanni in Oleo was erected so 
recently as 1500. But although there are no documentary 
records earlier than thoge cited, and no evidence for the existence 
of a shrine on this spot earlier than the 8th cent., yet it is hardly 
a place likely to have been chosen unless there were some reasons 
(lost to us now) for the selection. It is out of the way, near no- 
where, and very inaccessible even to-day. So that there is noa@ 

riort ground for setting aside the traditional spot. Not without 

Guerent if the same connexion is the dedication of the cathedral 
of Rome (omnium Urbte et Ordts Ecclesiarum mater et caput) 
from about the 6th cent., ‘to Christ the Saviour, and in honour 
of St. John the Baptist and St. John the Evangelist.’ The 
earlier dedication was ‘to Christ the Saviour’ alone. It {is 
difficult to reaist the belief that probably at the time of the 
Neronian persecution, and for some cause and length of time as 
yet unknown to us, st. John did visit the city of the seven hills 
and thence, perhaps, derived his conception of Nero as the 

from (as Renan suggests, L’ Antichrist, p. 175) seeing the emperor 
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‘ disguised as a wild beast, and in that disguise let loose from a 
cage, and personating the furies of a tiger ora panther.’ Cf. 
Suet. Nero, 29. 


4. Connected with the Apostolic Church in Rome 
there were many whose names are mentioned in 
the NT, and with whom associations remain in the 
city of to-day. Chief among these are PRISCA 
a AQUILA (which see). Plumptre claimed for 
them (Biblical Studies, p. 415 fF.) the honour of 
being the real founders of the Church of Rome. 
But certain it is that their house (Ro 168) was one, 
if not the only one or the earliest, of the meeting- 
places of the primitive Church ; and here St. Peter 
is said to have stayed, for some time at least, during 
his residencein Rome, The church of 8. Prisca on 
the Aventine Hill marks the spot. The dedication 
to Prisca is older than the saint of the same name 
(Virgin and Martyr, commemorated in the Calendar 
on January 18th), whose body was placed there by 
Eutychus towards the end of the 3rd century. The 
original designation of the church is the Zitulus 
Prosce, and even in the 12th cent. it is known as 
the ‘éitulus beatorum A quile et Prisce.’ De Rossi 
has published accounts of two very remarkable 
discoveries made in the 18th cent. The original 
oratory was discovered in 1776in a garden near the 
church. It was decorated with frescoes in which the 
symbol of the fish and the'figures of the apostles were 
clearly discernible. No attention was paid to the 
discovery, and the only record of it is in ‘a scrap of 
paper in Codex 9697 of the Bibliothtque Nationale 
in Paris, in which a man named Carrara speaks of 
having found a subterranean chapel near 8. Prisca, 
decorated with paintings of the 4th cent. A copy 
of the frescoes seems to have been made at is 
time, but no trace of it has been found’ (Lanciani’s 
Pagan and Christian Itoine). A few years later 
the ruins of an old Roman house were discovered 
close to the church, but oratory and house have 
alike now disappeared, Lanciani gives an account 
of part of this latter excavation, which is important. 
‘A bronze tablet was found, which had been offered 
to Gaius Marcus Pudens Cornelianus by the people 
of Clunia as a token of gratitude. . . . The tablet, 
dated A.D. 222, proves that the house of Aquila 
and Prisca in apostolic times had subsequently 
passed into the hands of a Cornelius Pudens ; in 
other words, that the relations formed between the 
two families during the sojourn of the apostles had 
been faithfully maintained by their descendants. 
Their intimate connexion is also proved by the fact 
that Pudens, Pudentiana, Praxedes, and Prisca 
were all buried in the cemetery of Priscilla 
on the Via Salaria.’ So that, in all probability, 
beside that lonely church on the Aventine must 
we look for the cradle of the infant Church of 
Rome. 

The recently excavated house of Pudens on the 
Viminal Hill is thus connected with that just 
described. Pudens, mentioned in 2 Ti 4%!, in 
company with Linus and Claudia (see PUDENS), 
has been the subject of many conjectures (see 
Lightfoot, Clement, i. 76ff., il. 464; Farrar, Sé. 
Paul, p. 681), upon which Roman archeology has 
thrown no light. The church, now called S. 
Pudentiana (a later ignorant change from the 
earlier name ‘the church of Pudens’— Ecclesia 
Pudentiana), has existed in some form on the 
present site from very early times. Pius J. in the 
middle of the 2nd cent. granted to Pudentiana, 
Praxedes, and Timotheus, daughters and son of 
Pudens, the institution of a regular ¢itulus, or 
parish, with a font for baptism. Here, too, were 
premier some pieces of household furniture used 

St. Peter during his stay. Part of this, the 
old wooden table on which the apostle is said to 
have celebrated the Lord’s Supper, was given by 
Cardinal Wiseman (who was titular of the church) 


to St. John Lateran. If it had been a stone altar 
or an elaborate piece of work, doubt would easily 
gather round it. But there is nothing per se 
against the genuineness of the relic. The excava- 
tion of the house is still proceeding. 

Together with the house of Prisca and the house 
of Pudens, both genuine memorials of the apostolic 
age and closely connected with St. Peter and St. 
Paul, should be mentioned the house of Clement 
beneath the lower church of S. Clemente near the 
Colosseum (sce Lightfoot, Clement, i. 911f.). This 
has been for many years flooded with water; but 
one of the present writers was privileged, by the 
kind permission of the authorities, to inspect it so 
far as possible this year (1900), and it is to be hoped 
that ere long it may be drained and once more 
opencd to the archwologist and the pilerim. For 
its interest is that of the apostolic times, whatever 
view we may take of the personality of St. Clement 
and of his connexion with the Clement mentioned 
by St. Paul. 

There remain to be noticed only the catacombs 
and other funereal memorials of Kome bearing on 
NT times. The inscriptions, frescoes, and monu- 
ments have been iostly removed to the Lateran 
and Capitoline museums, and can be there studied 
with the help of such works as de Rossi, Northcote 
(though now somewhat out of date), Withrow, 
The Catacombs of ome, and Malleson and ‘Tuker’s 
Handbook to Christian and Ecclesiastical Home, 
3 vols, (the catacombs are dealt with in the first 
volume). The exploration of the columbarium of 
the empress Livia has led to the possible identifica- 
tion of some of the names in Ko 16 (see Light- 
foot, Philippians, Excursus). See alzo NEREUS. 

Monumental evidence also confirms the tradi- 
tional friendship between Seneca and St. Paul. 
see Lanciani, Pagan and Christian Rome; Ramsay, 
st. Paul the Traveller, p. 353 tf. 

Much still has to be done before our knowledge 
of Rome in the lst cent. is anything like complete, 
and almost every day brings its news, ‘The enthu- 
siastic band of Italian scholars, headed by Lanciani 
and Marucehi and Baccelli, is working hard, and 
ereat things are expected from the newly fonnded 
British School in Nome. The Bullettino and the 
Nuovo Bullettino contain full records of all recent 


discoveries. Among the researches needing to be 
made are those concerning the burial of other 


apostles in Rome, in addition to those already 
named, e.g. St. Timothy (in St. Paul’s outside the 
walls), St. Bartholomew, ete., and a scientific 
sifting of the evidence concerning many of the 
Eastern relics (such as the Santa Scala) and 
remains. In the case of the latter class the his- 
tory is fairly clear from the time of Helena 
onwards, but before that, which is the crucial 
period, it is all vague and unsatisfactory. 

Professor James Orr, in his Neglected Factors 
in the Study of the Karly Progress of Christianity 
(1899), has sugeested two fields of inquiry—first, 
into the actual numbers of Christians in the city 
in the Ist cent. (on this the evidence of the cata- 
combs has yet to be examined fully, but the 
numbers appear to have been very much larger 
than is commonly supposed); and, secondly, into 
the social status of those who were drawn into the 
infant Church. He has shown very clearly that 
the poor wert by no means the only members, and 
the evidence of houses like those of Pudens, Prisca, 
and Clement, of churches like that discovered 
this year (1900) on the very Palatine Hill itself 
(of as yet unknown date, but very early), all goes 
to show that then as now the gospel was universal 
in its power as well asin its claim, and that St. 
Paul’s great Apologia in Romans for the ‘wisdom’ 
of God was addressed to the wise and learned as 
well as to the freedmen and slaves. 
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ROOF (23, perhaps from a root meaning ‘to 
cover,’ avp [once, Gn 198, tr? ‘roof,’ lit. ‘beam ’], 
qa [‘roof of the mouth’); oréy7).—The most con- 
venient form of roof for domestic purposes in a 
dwelling-house is undoubtedly a flat one; but the 
form of roof from the earliest times has probably 
been governed by a variety of factors, of which the 
most important are the materials procurable near 
the spot and the climatic conditions, 

In northern climates, where wood is plentiful 
and the snowfall is heavy, a high-pitched roof of 
thatch or shingle can be readily made, and is a 
necessity. All around the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, where there is no snow and slight 
rainfall, and where timber can be procured, the 
most convenient form of roof can be economically 
constructed, and that is a flat one of some sub- 
stance impervious to water. In more tropical 
climates, where the rains are exceedingly heavy 
and sudden, and the houses are for the most part 
of wood, the roofs again are usually high-pitched, 
and of thatch or leaves. In countries, such as 
Chaldiwa, where there is little or no wood, the 
storehouses and places where dryness is neces- 
sary are built with thick walls and vaults with 
flat roofs or masonry domes, and for the same 
reason the houses of modern Jerusalem are built 
with thick walls and domes. ‘The houses other- 
wise in Assyria-Chaldiva are flat-roofed. 

In Egypt, where timber is scarce, but where 
stone is plentiful, the roofs are usually flat, the 
roofs of the peasants’ houses being usually lightly 
constructed, and resting on palm beams, while the 
temples and palaces were roofed with stone. 

Probably from the earliest times the same forms 
of roof have obtained in the same parts of the 
world, except that local circumstances have here 
and there interfered. For the buildings of Nineveh 
and Babylon, as well as for Jerusalem, the cedars 
of Lebanon were made use of. In Jerusalem, in 
early days, the roofs were flat, and the scarcity of 
timber, necessitating domed roofs, appears to have 
been first felt after the siege of the Holy City by 
Titus. In early days in Greece the roofs were flat, 
and it was customary to walk upon them. But 
pointed roofs were also used. In Rome the solaria, 
properly places for basking in the sun, were terraces 
on the tops of houses. In the time of Seneca the 
Romans formed artificial gardens on the tops of 
their houses, which contained even fruit trees and 
lish ponds (Smith’s Dict. ef Gr. and Rom, Ant., s. 
‘Domus’). Herodotus (ii. 95) says that the Egyp- 
tians slept on the roof in the marshy part of Lower 


Peypt. 
‘Even the houses of the poor seem generally to 
have had their courtyards, at the back of which a 
structure was raised consisting of a single storey 
surmounted by a flat roof, to which access was 
een by a single staircase’ leading from the court- 
yard. 

‘The flat roof seems to have been universal in 
Egypt; it added to the accommodation of the 
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house; it afforded a pleasant rendezvous for the 
fuinily in the evening, where they enjoyed the 
view and the fresh breezes which spring up at 
sunset. At certain seasons they must have slept 
there. On the other hand, the granaries, barns, 
and storchouses are almost always dome-shaped. 

‘The flat roof of the house had a parapet round 
it, and sometimes a git outer roof supported 
by slender columns of brilliantly painted wood’ 
(Perrot and Chipiez, i. 36). 

Fergusson (History of Architecture, 119) gives 
an illustration of a three-storeyed dwelling in the 
Egyptians’ own quaint style, ‘the upper storey 
apparently bene alike those of the Assyrians, an 
open gallery supported by dwarf columns. In the 
centre is a staircase leading to the upper storey, 
and on the left hand an awning supported on 
wooden aed which seems to have been an in- 
dispensable part of all the better class of houses.’ 
‘In the Yezidi House we see an exact repro- 
duction in every essential respect of the style 
of building in the days of Sennacherib. Here 
we have the wooden pillars with bracket capitals, 
supporting a mass of timber intended to be 
covered with a thickness of earth sufficient to 
Preveny the rain or heat penetrating to the 

welling. There is no reason to doubt that the 
houses of the humble classes were in former times 
similar to that here represented’ (id. 160). In 
pee of the palace a Esarhaddon, Fergusson 
says (0. 164), ‘Had these buildings been con- 
structed like those of the Egyptians, their remains 


would probably have been applied to other pur- 
poses long ago; but having been overwhelmed s0 
early and forgotten, they have been preserved to 


our day: nor is it diflicult to see how this has 
occurred, The pillars that supported the roof 
being of wood, pope of cedar, and the beams 
on the under side of the roof being of the same 
materia}, nothing was easier than to set them on 
fire. The fall of the roofs, which were probably 
composed, as at the present day, of 5 or 6 ft. of 
carth, that being requisite to keep ont heat as 
well as wet, would probably sullice to bury the 
building up to the height of the sculpture. The 
gradual crumbling of the thick walls, consequent 
on their unprotected exposure to the atmosphere, 
would add 3 or 4 ft. to this; so that it is hardly 
too much to suppose that preen grass might have 
been growing on the buried palaces of Nineveh 
before two or three years had elapsed from the 
time of their destruction and desolation. When- 
ever this had taken place, the mounds afforded far 
too tempting positions not to be speedily occu- 
pied by the willaees of the natives.’ e may here 
remark that the modest dwellings of the Egyptian 
fellah are often covered by vaults of frisé, that is 
to say, of compressed or kneaded clay. None of 
the ancient monuments of Eyypt possess such 
vaults, which are of much less durability than 
those of stone or brick. We are, however, disposed 
to believe that they were uscd in ancient times 
(Perrot and Chipiez, i. 110). 

The palaces of Babylon appcar to have consisted 
of courtyards and long narrow chambers; and as 
stone was not readily obtained, the question of 
how they were rooted has occasioned much dis- 
cussion. Diodorus (ii. 10) states that the hanging 

ardens of Babylon were supported by stone 

sams, 16 ft. long and 4 ft. wide; but Strabo 
(xvii. 1. 5) says they were supported by vaulted 
arcades, Sir i. Layard believed that there were 
only flat roofs at Nineveh similar to that of modern 
houses in Mosul and the neighbouring villages, 
and states that he never came upon the slightest 
trace of a vault, while in almost every room that 
he excavated he found wood ashes and carbonized 
timber. He suggests that the long and narrow 
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rooms were roofed with beams of palm or poplar, 
resting on the summit of the walls (Layard, 
Nineveh, ii. 256), 

That flat roofs must have been extensively used 
is evident from the number of limestone roof rollers 
found by M. Place (Ninivé, i. 293) in his excava- 
tions in the ruins of buildings where buey. had 
fallen with the roofs; but Place as well as Perrot 
and Chipiez (i. 163) are of opinion that though the 
roofs were flat they were in many cases supported 
by brick vaults, side by side with other flat roofs 
al ginber. Arches still standing in the city gates, 
and fragments of vaults found within the chambers 
of Sargon’s palace at Khorsabad, give colour to 
this opinion. A vaulted storchouse for grain with a 
flat roof is shown in Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians 
(vol. ii. p. 135). 

Strabo (xv. 3. 18), quoting from some old 
authority on Susiana, states, ‘In order to prevent 
the houses from becominy too hot, their roofs are 
covered with 2 cubits of earth, the weight of 
which compels them te make those dwellings 
Jong and nurrow ; because although they had only 
short beams, they had to have large rooms, so as 
to avoid being sulfocated.’ 

What strikes one in considering the subject of 
roofs is the similarity of design in the countries 
north and south of Palestine (Assyria, Chaldza, 
Egypt), the difference being due only to the 
material available. Wilkinson (ii. 115) says that 
the roofs of rooms of houses in Egypt were sup- 
ported by rafters of the date tree, arranged close 
together, or more generally at intervals, with trans- 
verse Jayers of palm branches or planks. Many 
roofs were vaulted, and built, like the rest of the 
house, of crude brick. On the top of the house 
was a terrace, which served as well for a place of 
repose as fur exercise during the heat; it was 
covered by a roof supported on columns; here 
they slept, using a mosquito net (Herod. ii. 95). 
The floors of the rooms were flat on the upper 
side, whether the rooms bencath were vaulted or 
supported on rafters. Strabo (xvil. 1, 37), in 
sper Rne of the labyrinth at Lake Marris, tells us 
that the roofs of the dwellings here consisted of 
a single stone each, and that the covered ways 
throughout the whole range were roofed in the 
same manner with single slabs of stone of extra- 
ordinary size, Without the admixture of timber or 
of any other material. ‘On ascending the roof, 
which is not a great height, for it consists only 
of a single storey, there may be seen a field thus 
composed of stones. Descending again and looking 
into the aul, these may be scen in a line sup- 
ported by twenty-seven pillars, cach consisting of 
a single stone.’ Perrot and Chipiez (i. 109) give 
examples of a complete system of construction, 
belonging exclusively to Egypt, for stone buildings 
with stone roofs. The interior of the building is 
divided up by rows of vertical supports or monoliths, 
on which rest architraves or stone beams, and across 
from architrave to architrave are placed long flat 
stones forming the roof. This, however, seems to 
have applied only to temples, the palaces as well 
as the houses of the people having been of very 
light construction, of wood or crude brick, 

At Luxor, Karnak, and the Ramesseum, the 
temples are provided with staircases by which 
these flat roofs may be reached. These roofs 
seem to have been freely opened to the people, 
just as with us one is allowed to ascend domes 
and belfries for the sake of the view over the sur- 
rounding building and country. 

The flat roofs of houses in the East have been 
used from the earliest times for o variety of 
domestic and even public purposes.—For devotion 
and prayer. St. Peter went up upon the house- 
top to pray about the sixth hour (Ac 10°). They 


were used also for idolatrous purposes. There 
were altars on the top of the roof -chamber 
(my) of Ahaz in Jerusalem (2K 23"), They 
burned incense to Baal on the roofs of houses 
in Jerusalem (Jer 19 32”); and there they also 
worshipped the host of heaven (Zeph 1°).— or 
recreation and for sleep at night. It is custom- 
ary at the present day for the people (especially 
the old) to take exercise morning and evening 
on the roof of the house; and during the 
summer-time members of the family usually 
sleep on the roof, carrying their bedding up at 
night and down again in the morning. ‘At night 
all sleep on the tops of their houses, their beds 
being spread upon their terraces, without any 
other covering over their heads than the vault of 
heaven. The poor seldom have a screen to keep 
them from the gaze of passengers’ (Morin, Persza, 
229), * We supped on the top of the house for cool- 
ness, according to their custom, and lodged there 
likewise, in a sort of closet about 8 ft. square, of 
wicker-work, plastered round towards the bottom, 
but without any doors’ (Pocock’s Z'ravels, ii. 6). 
Saul appears to have slept on the roof of Samuel’s 
house in the unnamed city. ‘ And it came to 
pass, about the spring of the day, that Samuel 
called to Saul on tho housetop, saying, Up, that 
I may send thee away’ (18 9%); * David walked 
upon the roof of the king’s house at Jerusalem, 
and from the roof saw a woman washing herself’ 
(2S 117); ‘Absalom spread a tent upon the top of 
the house’ (2S 167); ‘Nebuchadnezzar walked 
upon the royal palace at Babylon’ (Dn 4%); 
‘Samuel communed with Saul upon the top of the 
house’ (1S 9%); ‘the people made themselves 
booths, every one upon the roof of his house’ 
(Neh 8’), 

They used the housetops to make their public 
lamentations, and in the villages to proclaim any 
news that required to be promulgated. As the 
houses had few windows opening to the streets, 
the people rushed to the roofs to look down upon 
any processions, and to view what was going on 
farand near. ‘At the present time local governors 
in country districts canse their commands thus to 
be published. ‘These proclamations are generally 
made in the evening, after the people have 
returned from their labours in the field; the 
pene crier ascends the highest roof at hand, and 
ifts up his voice in a long-drawn call upon all 
faithful subjects to give ear and obey. He then 
proceeds to announce, in a set form, the will of 
their master, and to demand obedience thereto.’ 
‘On their housetops, and in their broad places, every 
one howleth’ (Is 153 22'). ‘Qn all the housetops 
of Moab, and in the streets thereof, there is 
lamentation ’ (Jer 4858), © Proclaim yen the house- 
tops’ (Mt 10°, Lk 128), Eusebius (/7E ii. 23) tells 
us that ‘the Pharisees, who had a design upon the 
life of St. James, bishop of Jerusalem, persuaded 
him to preach to the people, when assembled at 
the Passover, from the battlements of the temple, 
alluding to this custom of proclaiming from the 
sues veP whatever was to be made known far and 
wide. 

The roof of the house in the East is used as is 
the backyard of European houses ; linen and flax 
are dried there, also figs, apricots, raisins, and corn. 
‘The ordinary’ houses have no other place where 
the inmates can either see the sun, ‘‘smell the 
air,” dry their clothes, set out their flower-pots, or 
do numberless other things essential to their health 
and comfort’ (Land and Book, i. 49). Kahab the 
harlot brought the spies up to the roof of the 
house and hid them with the stalks of flax, which 
she had laid in order about the roof (Jos 2°),' 

The staircase from the roof leads down into the 
inner court (Mt 10” 24)”, Lk 12%). Battlements or 
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& parapet were enjoined by the law, a very neces- 
sary precaution, to prevent loss of life from falling 
over (Dt 22°). 

The manner in which Samson brought down the 
roof of the temple of Dagon (Jg 16), upon which 
about 3000 persons were assembled, by pulling 
down the two principal pillars, has not yet been 
satisfactorily ascertained. Shaw describes having 
seen several hundreds of people assembled, on the 
dey’s palace in Algiers, to view an exhibition of 
wrestlers, and describes how the pulling down of 
the front or centre pillars would have been 
attended by a catastrophe similar to that which 
happened to the Philistines (Shaw, Travels, p. 283). 
Cf. further, Moore, Judges, ad loc. 

The flat roofs in Syria at the present day are 
made as follows: Stout beams are first laid across 
the walls about 2 ft. apart; crosswise is laid tough 
brushwood, or, if that cannot be obtained, split 
wood with matting, and over it a mass of thorny 
bush in bundles; upon this is laid a plaster of 
mud or clay mortar, which is well pressed in, and 
over this a layer of earth 6 to 12in. thick. This is 
plastered over with mud and straw as a protection 
agoinst the rain. Each roof requires a little stone 
roller to be always ready—the handles of wood 
being movable, and used for all the rollers of the 
different roofs; periodically, and whenever the 
rain falls, the roller must be used to fill in the 
cracks and keep the roof compact. Constant care 
is required to avoid leakage (Pr 27!5), During the 
PEF excavations at Jerusalem one of these roof 
rollers was found in the ancient aqueduct to the 
west of the temple, where it must have lain for 
quite 1800 years, showing that flat roofs at that 
time were in use at Jerusalem, though at the 
present day they are mostly domed roofs of stone, 
on account of the scarcity of timber. The un- 
covering of a roof (Mk 2*) of this nature would not 
be a difficult matter. See HOUSE in vol. ii. p. 432%. 

For other points connected with the subject of 
this art. see BRICK, GATE, HOUSE, PAVEMENT, 
WALLS. 
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218 f.; Ramsay, Was Christ born at Bethlehein?}; FE. A. Abbott, 
Clue (1900), p. 118 ff. ; and the Comm. on Mk 24, Lk 619, 
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ROOM.—1. Space to stay in: Gu 24% ‘Is there 
rogm in thy father’s house for us to lodge in?’; so 
2435-31 (all oips, from op to rise up, stand; RV 
adds Is 5° for same Heb., AV ‘place’); Ps 318 
‘Thou hast set my,feet in a large room’ (3999, from 
37) to be spacious; RV ‘place’); Lk 2? ‘There 
was no room for them in the inn,’ and 14” ‘ Yet 
there is room’ (both rézos); cf. Mal 3) ‘ there shall 
not be room enough to receive it’ (no Heb.), Mk 2? 
‘So that there was no room to receive them’ (acre 
unxére xwpetv, RV ‘so that there was no longer 
room for them’); Lk 12!" ‘I have no room where 
to bestow my fruits’ (ov« fw wrod, RV ‘I have 
not where’). In this sense is the phrase ‘make 
room,’ Gn 2677, Pr 18!8 (both ans); to which RVm 
adds 2 Co 7? ‘make room for us’ (Gr. xwpijoare 
nuads, AV ‘Receive us,’ RV ‘Open your hearts to 
us’). Similarly Ps s0° ‘Thou pre aredst room 
before it’ (no Heb.). Cf. Dt 33% Tind. ‘ Blessed 
is the rowmmaker Gad’ (AV ‘ Blessed be he that 
enlargeth Gad’); and Milton, PL vii. 486— 

* First crept 
The parsimonious emmet, provident 
Of future, in small room large heart enclosed.’ 

2. A definite position to be occupied: To 24, Wis 
13° (both otxnua); 1 Co 14!* ‘he that occupieth the 
room of the unlearned’ (6 dvardnpdv rov ré3roy rod 
Widrov, Vulg. gut supplet locum tdiote). Cf. 
urst n& wayes waver or 


Melvill, Diary, 6, ‘ 


mint away, bot stand stedfast in that roum and 
station wher He haid piace me’; Calderwood, 
Hist. 128, ‘Displacing of the Minister of Glasgow 
out of his roome, which without reproach he hath 
occupied these many years.’ This 1s the meaning 
of ‘room’ when in AV mpwrox\ola is tr’ ‘upper- 
most room’ (Mt 23° Mk 12", RV both ‘chief place’), 
or ‘chief room’ (Lk 14’, RV ‘chief seat,’ 20%, RV 
‘chief place’), or ‘highest room’ (Lk 14°, RV ‘chief 
seat’). The Gr. word means the place of highest 
honour at table. See Foon, vol. ii. p. 43%. Cf. 
Knox, Hist. 380, ‘But, said hee (turning his face 
towards the Room where such men as had so 
affirmed sate), if I bee not able to prove the Masse 
to bee the most abominable Idolatry that ever 
was used from the beginning of the world, I offer 
my selfe to suffer the punishment appointed b 
God to a false Preacher’; Lever, Sermons, 107, 
‘Then who can desyre a better master then the 
Lorde God or a higher roume then a steward- 
shyppe in the house of Christ’; and Ps 63° in 
metre— 
* Who seek my soul to spill shall sink 
Down to earth’s lowest room.’ 

So in the frequent phrase ‘in the room of’ or ‘in 
his room,’ the Heb. being nna (2S 19%, 1 K 235 dt 
Bl 5 82) OK 15% 93% 2Ch 26!; RV adds 2 K 14?! for 
AV ‘instead of’); and the Gr. dvrl (Mt 2"). So Ac 
2477 *Porcius Festus came into Felix’ room’ (fae 
Siddoxov 6 OAALE I[dpxcov Piorov, KV ‘ Felix was suc- 
ceeded by Porcius Festus’) Cf. Melvill, Diary, 
129, ‘The Generall Assemblie commandit the Pres- 
byterie of Edinbruche to keipe his roum frie, and 
place nan thairin’; Calderwood, Hist. 110, ‘It 
pertaines to the Office of a Christian Magistrate 
. » . to see that the Kirk be not invaded, nor 
hurt by false Teachers and Hirelings, nor the 
roomes thereof occupied by dumb doggs or idle 
bellies.’ Yhe plu. fin their rooms’ is found in 
1K 20% (RV ‘room’) and 1 Ch 4" (RV ‘ stead’), 
Heb. in both places onana. Cf. Dt 2% Tind. ‘The 
Caphthoryms which came out of Caphthor de- 
stroyed them and dwelt in their rowmes,’ This 
is the meaning in the phrase ‘give room,’ which 
has been changed into ‘give place’ in AV where- 
ever it occurs in earlier VSS; thus Gal 2° Tind. 
‘To whom we gave no roume, no not for the space 
of an houre,’ so Gen. NT 1557, but 1560 ‘ gave not 
lace.’ Cf. Tindale, Works, i. 227, ‘Dearly be- 
oved, avenge not yourselves, but give room unto 
the wrath of God’; and Pent. (Prologe) ‘Isaac 
when his welles which he had digged were taken 
from him, geveth rowme and resisteth not.’ 

8. The ‘upper room’ of Mk 14%, Lk 22)? (Gr, dvd- 
yatov, TR davuyeov), and of Ac 1 (Gr. drepyov, RV 
‘upper chamber’) is a room in the upper storey of 
the house, ‘a roof-chamber’ (see Moore on Jg 3”; 
Driver, Daniel, p. 74; Thomson, Land and Book?, 
ii. 634, 636 (with illustration]; and cf. HOUSE in 
vol. ii, p. 433"). RV adds 1 Ch 28" (Heb. my, AV 
‘upper chamber’). 

- In Gn 6" it is said that Noah’s ark had 
‘rooms’ made init. The Heb. (0°) is lit. ‘nests,’ 
and is usually understood to mean smal! divisions 
or cells, J. HASTINGS. 


ROSE (nbyaq habhaggeleth, Ca 2}, Is 351 RVm in 
both ‘autumn crocus.’—Some have derived this 
word from 5¥3 bdzgdl, the same as the Arab. basal 
= ‘onion,’ and secondarily ‘bulb.’ This theory 
rests on the supposition that the initial n is a 
mistake for n. part, however, from the fact 
that, there is no critical support for this theory, it 

ains no probability from the ancient versions. 

‘he Syriac, for example, hamzallditd, gives the n 
also instead of 7. he Targum on Ca 2! ex. 

lains Adbhaggeleth by oipu = narcissus (Celsius, 

ierob. i. 489). An Assyrian word of similar 
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form, habasillatu, signifies a ‘marsh plese or 
reed.’ Notwithstanding the authority of Gesenius, 
Michaelis, and Rosenmiiller, we are inclined to 
accept narcissus as the correct translation. Two 
species of this genus prow in Palestine and Syria, 
v Tazetta, L., flowering from November to 
March, and WV. serotinus, L., flowering in autumn. 
The former has larger and more sweetly scented 
flowers than the latter. They are of the familiar 
pattern, with a white perigonium, and yellow, 
cup-shaped crown. ‘I'he scape bears from three to 
ten flowers. The mention of the ‘narcissus of 
Sharon’ in parallelism with the ‘lily (shéshannah) 
of the valleys’ increases the probability that they 
are allied plants. Shoshiunndh is doubtless generic, 
and may include various species of Iris, Colchicum, 
Crocus, Pancratium, Ixiolirion, Tulipa, Fritillaria, 
Hyacinthus, Asphodeline, ete. (see LILY), any or 
all of which would go well in a parallelism with 
For the tr® ‘rose’ we have only the 
authority of Ben Melech (Cels. Hterob. i. 488). 
The LXX dvdos and xplvov give it no support. 

The rose is mentioned in several places in the 
Apocrypha, Sirach speaks of urd podov év ‘Tepixy, 
‘a rose an in Jericho’ (24!4, cf. 39!%). Seven 
specics of rose exist in Pal. and Syria—Jtosa lutea, 
L., the Yellow Rose, which grows only in N, Syria; 
Rh. glutinosa, 8, et S., and 2. Thureti, Barnat et 
Gremli, both Alpine species; 2. cantina, L., the 
Dog Kose, & mountain reece it. dumetorum, 
Thuill., a species growing trom Lebanon and Anti- 
lebanon northward; 22. Arabica, Crep., a Sinaitic 
species; and Jt. Phanicea, Boiss, qe latter is 
almost universal, The present writer has not 
met with any of these species at Jericho, but the 
last might easily grow there in hedges, There is 
nothing in the context to prevent the ‘rose plant 
in Jericho’ being a cultivated one. It has nothing 
to do with the traditional ‘rose of Jericho.’ This 
is a low, annual Crucifer, Anastatica hicrochun- 
tina, LL. ‘The so-called rose in this case is the 
entire plant, which, after maturing, dries up, and 
its branches eurl inward, forming a brown hemi- 
sphere, 3 to 4 in. broad. On Vicite the root in 
water, it absorbs moisture, and the dry branches 
expand, and spread open. It has no resemblance 
to a rose, except in its round contour. Roses are 
everywhere cultivated in’ Val. and Syria, and 
mssionately admired by the people. ‘The name 

Vardeh= Nose, is a favourite pirl’s name in 
Arabie (cf. NT Ruopa). One of the industries for 
which Damascus is noted is the distilling of rose- 
water and an essential oil (attar of roses), as well 
as the making of syrup of reses, Large plantations 
of rosebushes are to be seen there and in other 
parts of the country. G. E. Post. 


ROSH (vks).—1. A son, or, according to the LXX 
(Pos), & grandson, of Benjamin, Gn 462. The 
reading of MT oo wan cne ‘hi and Rosh 
Muppim,’ should, however, probably be corrected 
after Nu 26 to ope ovne §Ahiram and Shupham’ 
(cf. also 1 Ch 8), 2. In the title of Gog an xryy 
Sony wp in Ezk 38% 30! (RV ‘prince of Rosh, 
Meshech, and ‘Tubal’; AV and RVm ‘chief prince 
of Meshech and Tubal’; AVim ‘ prince of the chief 
of Meshech and Tubal’). It is most probable that 
Rosh is here the name of a people or country, like 
MEsiIiEcH and TUBAL (so LXX ['Pés] and Symm. 
and Theod,). Its position, however, cannot be 
identified. Gesenius actually thought of the 
Russians, but this is impossible, Even the land 
of Rash, on the western border of Elam, which 
is mentioned in the cuneiform inscriptions (sce 
Delitzsch, Paradies, 322), appears (see A. B. David- 
son, Ezekicl, ad loc.) to le too far cast for the 
requirements of the prophecy. For further con- 
jectures see the Commentaries of Bertholet and 
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Kraetzschmar, ad loc. Duhm, followed by Cheyne, 
finds this same war concealed under the nyp (‘ bow’) 
of Is 66%. J. A. SELBIE. 


RUBY.—Three Heb. words, o7k, 7379, and 0°39, 
are tr. ‘ruby’ in EV (text or margin), but it is 
doubtful whether this is the stone meant. 

4, ork is tr. ‘ruby’ in AVm and RVm at Ex 2e" 
39 Ezk 284. The text, in each case, has sardius, 
after the Vulg. sardius und the LXX odpdiov, O71 
(from o7x or o1x ‘to be red’) would obviously be a 
suitable name for any red stone. ‘There is nothing 
in it to help us in fixing on the special kind of 
gem. A similar ambiguity attaches to the cognate 
Assyr. word adamatu, when used as a plant- 
name; all that Fried. Delitzsch (Assyr. Hand- 
worterbuch, sub voce) feels justified in saying of it 
is that it is ‘a plant, probably so called on account 
of its colour.’ ae too, presents the same kind 
of difliculty as we meet here; his method of 
naming stones according to their colours often 
leaves us uncertain which of them he has in view. 
Modern authorities are divided between the claims 
of the carnelian {Petrie makes it the red jasper ; 
see art. STONES (PRECIOUS)] and the ruby to repre- 
sent the Heb. o7k, the majority favouring the former. 
Two considerations are in favour of this view: by 
far the largest number of gems which have come 
down to us from antiquity are carnelians; and the 
ovk of Exodus was an engraved stone, whereas the 
ruby, on account of its hardness, was seldom en- 
graved in ancient times, 

2. x21p is tr. ‘ruby’ by RV at Is 54", Ezk 2718; 
AV has ‘agate,’ m. ‘ Heb. chrysoprase’; LCX has 
taomis (Is.) and xopydp (Ezek.) (from the common 
confusion of 3 and 1); Vulg. taspis and chodchod. 
It is impossible to determine alia the 757) was. 
The root from which the noun is derived probably 
means ‘to sparkle.’ But this would suit a car- 
buncle almost, if not quite, as well as a ruby. 

3. At Job 28'8, Pr 3" (Avethibh, by a transcriber’s 
mistake, 0°39] 8! 205 313°, La 47, AV and RV tr. 
o339 ‘rubies’; RVm has ‘red coral or pearls,’ ex- 
cept at La 47, which has ‘corals.’ The LXX is very 
vague and fluctuating, using AlOot, lAou moduredcis, 
Ta é€owrara (Job 287%); and the Vule. is still more 
unhelpful, ‘cunctis pretiosissimis,’ ‘cunctis opibus,’ 
‘multitudo gemmarum,’ ‘de ultimis jfinibus,’ ‘de 
occultis,’ and at La 47 ‘ebore antiquo.’ (Toy, Prov. 
p. 72, appears to think that this last is due to a 
mistaken reading, 0329; but it is to be noted that 
at Ezk 27 the Vuly. renders 01377 1% by dentes 
hebeninos). Although o} 39 never occurs in a list 
of gems, the Heb. writers must have had a distinct 
class of stones in view. ‘This is clear from La 4?: 
the colour of the human body could not be com- 
pared to that of precious stones in general. The 
same passage seems also to preclude the ‘ pearls’ 
of our RVm. For if Carey (quoted by Delitzsch, 
Job, p. 370) had seen ‘ pearls of a slightly reddish 
tinge,’ these are, at all events, not so common as 
to justify a comparison which would a that 
pearls are usually red. The choice would appear 
to lie between ‘ruby’ and ‘red coral.’ And the 
decision depends on two considerations—the value 
and the colour of these two classes of objects. 
The passages in Job and Proverbs show that Ory"39 
were costly. ‘The price of wisdom is above nya, 
Either rubies or ‘coral would answer to this require- 
ment. Rubies have always commanded a high 
price. Theophrastus speaks of quite asmall dvOpag 
as being worth forty gold staters. Benvenuto 
Cellini, in the 16th cent., states that a ruby of 
one carat was worth eight times as much as a 
diamond of the same weight. A fine ruby will 
still fetch more than a diamond of the same size. 
But red coral (coralliwm rubrum) has also always 
been held in high esteem. In ancient times it was 
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eagerly purchased in India. It finds a place in 
the Lapdarium of Marbodus. Good specimens 
continue to command a high price in China. The 
coral fisheries are a carefully regulated and highly 
important source of wealth on the Mediterranean 
coasts. On the second point—that of colour— 
the present writer is of opinion that the balance 
inclines in favour of the coral. Rubies are of too 
deep and fiery a hue to be compared at La 4’ to 
the red of even an Oriental’s body, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that there are exceptional gems, such 
ag the one King describes (Antique Gems, p. 250), 
‘of the most delicious cerise colour.’ But coral 
is found of every shade—deep red, rose pink, flesh 
colour, and even milky white. There is no diffi- 
culty about the supposition that the Jews were 
familiar with it, for it was to be obtained from the 
coast of India and the Red Sea, as well as from 
the Mediterranean. J. ‘TAYLOR. 


RUDDER.—See Surrs AND BOATS. 
RUDIMENT.— See ELEMENT. 


RUE (riyavor, ruta).—Ruta graveolens, L., the 
officinal rue, is a heavy-smelling, shrubby plant, 
of the order Rutacee, 2 to4 ft. high, with glandular- 
dotted, bi-pinnately parted leaves, and corymbose 
yellow flowers. It is cultivated for its medicina 
properties, which are antispasmodic and emmena- 
gogue. It has been inferred from Lk 11® that it 
was one of the plants subject to tithe (but see 
Plummer, ad loc.). The indigenous rue of Pal. 
is Ruta Chalepensis, 11, the Aleppo rue, which 
differs but slightly from the oneal species. 

G. E. Post. 

RUFUS (‘Poddos).—In Mk 152] we are told that 
Simon of Cyrene, who bore our Lord’s cross, was 
the father of Alexander and Rufus. In Ro 168 
St. Paul sends his salutation to Rufus, ‘the chosen 
in the Lord, and his mother and mine.’ The name, 
meaning ‘red,’ ‘reddish,’ was among the com- 
monest of slave names. The mention of Simon as 
the father of Alexander and Rufus seems to imply 
that the two latter were known in the circles to 
which the Gospel was addressed. There is some 
evidence for thinking that St. Mark’s Gospel was 
written in Rome: if this be so, then the same 
person may be referred to in both passages; but 
a3 the name was so cummon, this can be only a 
conjecture. ‘Chosen in the Lord’ implies some 
particular eminence as a Christian, and not merely 
one of the elect, which would not be any special 
distinction. By ‘his mother and mine,’ St. Paul 
means that the mother of Rufus had on some 
occasion shown to him the care of a mother, and 
that therefore he felt for her the affection of a son. 

The name of Rufus was made use of largely in legendary 
history. He is introduced into the Acts of Andrew and of 
Peter. According to one account he was bishop of Thebes; 
according to another, bishop of Oapua; according to another, 
bishop of Avignon. The last legend states that he travelled 
to Spain, founded the church at Tortosa, went over the Alps 


to Narbonne, and preached in Avignon. He appears to have 
been commemorated on the 12th, 14th, and 21st November. 


A. C. HEADLAM, 
Nee g 4 RV and AVm. See MANTLE, 
0. 


RUHAMAH.—The second child (a daughter) of 
Gomer, Hosea’s unfaithful wife, was called Lo- 
RUHAMAH, ‘ unpitied,’ Hos 1° 8, as a type of Israel, 
when, unpitied by Jahweh, she was to be given 
over tocalamity. The oprae ts condition of things 
is expressed in Hos 2° (Eng. 2} ‘Say ye unto your 
brethren, Ammi (t.e. ‘my people,’ in opposition to 
the name of the third child, LO-AMMI, ‘not my 
people’), and to your sisters, Ruhamah’ ("97 
‘pitied,’ LXX ’EXenudry). Similarly, when Jah- 


weh’s anger is turned away, He declares in v.25 (3) 
‘and I will have mercy upon her that had not obtained 
mercy’ (wérihamtt eth-l6 rtihdmah, LXX B ral dyar- 
how Thy Ove jyarnpévny [AQ have éAejow for dyarjow, 
and #Aenuevny for jyarnpevnv, cf. Hort on 1 P 2)°)), 
J. A. SELBIE. 
RULERS OF THE CITY is, at Ac 17% 8, the EV 
rendering of the Gr. modirdpxae (on the various 
epee mover. see Tisch. NZ*, Prol. p. 86, n. 2), as 
the special local title belonging to the magistrates 
in Thessalonica, before whose bar the Jews of that 
city, along with a mob of market-idlers, dragged 
Jason and other Christian converts, under a charge 
of hospitably receiving Paul and Silas, and of en- 
tertaining treasonable designs against the emperor. 
The word denotes ‘rulers of the citizens,’ who, as 
Thessalonica was a free city, had then the privi- 
lege of choosing their own rulers. The use of the 
term mokirdpyys has been pointed to as an excel- 
lent illustration of the accuracy of St. Luke (e.g. 
by Alford and Knowling, ad loc.) ; for, while it 1s 
not employed in that form by classical authors, who 
use roAlapxos and sroXlrapyos, the actual existence of 
the Lukan form at Thessalonica is vouched for by 
inscriptions discovered there, one of which (assigned 
to the time of Vespasian) mentions among the 
politarchs for the time being Sosipater, Secundus, 
and Gaius—names occurring also as those of com- 
anions of St. Paul (Boeckh, CIG 1967, quoted by 
Yonybeare and Howson, and by Alford). 
uch fresh light is thrown on this subject in a 
paper by Prof. Burton of Chicago, in the American 
Journal of Theology for July 1898, entitled ‘The 
Politarchs,’ in}which he has carefully collected, and 
commented on, the inscriptions which attest the 
use of the noun modirdpxns or of the verb ror- 
rapyéw, The following is a summary of his results: 
—There are seventeen inscriptions which attest. 
the existence of the office of politarch in ancient 
cities, to which other two may be added, if we 
accept recent probable restorations. Eleven con- 
tain the verb, always in the present participle, and 
mostly in the genitive plural; seven contain the 
noun, giving in all eleven instances of it. There 
is itactstic variation between e and: in the second 
syllable of both noun and verb. While isolated 
examples occur from Thrace, Bithynia, the Bos- 
poten kingdom, and Egypt, no fewer than thirteen 
elong to Macedonia, and five of these without 
much doubt to Thessalonica itself. None have 
apparently been discovered from Greece proper, 
ana there is no reason to believe that the oftice 
existed south of Macedonia. Its presence in the 
latter province so largely was probably duc to 
Roman influence in its municipal organization. 
The five Thessalonian inscriptions extend from the 
beginning of the lst to the middle of the 2nd 
cent. A.D. As regards number, Thessalonica had 
five politarchs in the reign of Augustus and six 
under Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius. 
Burton gives a full bibliography, mentioning as 
the most recent book that of Dimitzas: “H Maxe- 
Sovla ey NlOas POeyyouévas Kxal uvnuelas cwlouédvars, 
2 vols., Athens, 1896. WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 


RULER(S8) OF THE SYNAGOGUE.—See Sywa- 
GOGUE. 


RUMAH (np; B Kpovud, A ‘Puxd).—The home 
of Pedaiah, the maternal grandfather of kin 
Jehoiakim, 2K 23%, Josephus, in the paralle 
passage, Ant. X. v. 2, has ’ASouud, no doubt 4 
copyist’s error for ’Apovsd, which may be the 
ARUMAH of Jg &, which lay in the neighbourhood 
of Shechem. Another Rumah (in Galilee) ia 
named in Jos. BJ rr. vii. 21, which may have 
been the birthplace of Pedaiah (seo Neubauer, 
Géog. du Talm. 203; Guérin, Galtiée, i. 367 £.) 
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Buhl, GAP 220f.), if we may suppose that con- 
nubium still subsisted between the Northern and 
Southern kingdoms. 

The reading non for son in Jos 15°, although 
supported by the LXX (B ‘Peuvd, A ‘Poupd), is 
probably a copyist’s error. See DUMAH, No. 2. 
According to Jerome, there was a various reading, 
Rumah (t.e. Rome) for Dumah in Is 21", which is 
said also to have been found in a manuscript belong- 
ing to Rh. Meir. J. A, SELBIE, 


RUNNERS. 
RUSH.—See REED. 


RUTH (nn, LXX ‘Pov@).—The heroine of the 
Bk. of Ruth. She was a Moabitess, the wife of 
Mahlon (liu 4!) the son of Elimelech and Naomi 
who were residing in the land of Moab because of 
a famine in Judah (Ru 1), By the time that the 
famine ceased, Elimelech and his two sons were 
dead. Naomi decided to return to her own land, 
and after she and her daughters-in-law had started 
she recommended them to stay in their native land 
and marry again. Ruth refused, and declared her 
intention that nothing short of death should part 
her from Naomi. They went on their way, and 
arrived at Bethlehem, much to the surprise of the 
inhabitants. It was the beginning of barley har- 
vest. Elimelech’s kinsman, Boaz, was one of the 
leading inhabitants of Bethlehem, and Ruth went 
to glean, and by chance entered a part of his field. 
Here Boaz noticed her and bade her remain in the 
same field, and praised her for the care she had 
taken of her mother-in-law. He invited her to 
share the meal of the reapers, and instructed his 
men to show her proper respect (ch. 2). Instigated 
by her mother, she introduced herself into his 
presence at night and claimed his protection. He 
was quite willing to give it to her, but there was a 
nearer kinsman who had prior rights to’ his, and 
he had to be reckoned with first. Boaz therefore 
sent Ruth home with a present for ler mother, 
whilst he himself took the necessary steps to call 
upon the nearer kinsman to exercise or refuse to 
exercise his rights (ch. 3). He summoned him to 
his side at the gate of the city, with ten elders of 
the city as witnesses. He then called upon the 
nearest kinsman to buy or redeem Elimelech’s 

ortion of land. He refused to do this, because 
it involved his taking to wife Ruth the Moabitess, 
and passed on his nghts to Buaz by drawing off 
his shoe and giving it to Boaz; for ‘this was the 
manner of attestation in Israel.’ The people in 
the gate were called upon as well as the elders to 
bear witness to the transaction, and invoked the 
blessing of God upon Boaz and Ruth (4112). In 
this way they were married, and their firstborn 
gon was called Obed, from whom were descended 
David and Christ (Ru 438, cf. Mt 15). 

The name Ruth is of uncertain origin. It is 
to be noticed that her alleged descendant David 
entered into friendly relations with Moab (ef. 1S 
22%. 4), The transaction recorded in this book is 
on the same lines as that legalized in Dt 255-20, 
though not coming under that law (sec Driver, 
Deut, 285). The actual selling of the land by 
Naomi comes nearer to the law of Lv 25%, <At- 
tempts have been made to assign the history to 
the days of Eglon (Jg 3'?™), or the time of scarcity 
preceding Gideon’s call (Jg 6°‘). See, further, 
next article. H. A. REDPATH. 


RUTH, BOOK OF.—This book, in which the 
history of Ruth (see preceding article) is narrated, 
is full of interest. It is an anonymous work, 
idyllic in its character, describing pastoral life 
among the Hebrews in a time of peace and order, 
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when old customs were kept up and carefully 
observed. 

i. THE DATE OF THE BOOK.—This must be 
considerably later than the history, though how 
much later is a matter of controversy. The book 
looks back to ‘ the days when the judges ruled’ (1°), 
to a custom existing ‘in former time in Israel’ (4"), 
and carries the descent from Boaz down to David 
(472), unless, as some have with little probability 
thought, the last verses do not really belong to 
the book. But it claims no Spanien: date for 
itself, though the style would lead us to assign 
it to a comparatively early one. The linguistic 
difficulties in the way of its being early have been 
discussed by Driver (LOT pp. 426, 427 [°454, 455)). 
The main argument for a post-exilic date, besides 
the linguistic one, is the way in which the customs 
of ch. 4 are treated as quite obsolete. 

ii. THE OBJECT OF THE BooK.—This may be 
described as twofold. (1) ‘Io introduce us to the 
family from which David was descended; and 
(2) to illustrate the marriage laws of the Israel- 
ites. The marriage of Ruth the Moabitess with 
Mahlon seems at first to run counter to the law 
as laid down in Dt 23% 4, and certainly in post- 
exilic times such a union was held to be unlawful 
(sce Ezr 9}: 2, Neh 10%), but the law quoted says 
nothing about marriage, and differs in its terms 
from that of Dt 7% Some of those who look upon 
this book as post-exilic have been tempted to 
regard it almost as a political pamphlet, and a 
protest against the action taken bota by Ezra 
and Nehemiah. 

iii, PLACE IN THE CANON.—In the Jewish Canon 
the Talmud (Bab. Baba bathra 14) places it first 
amongst the Hagiographa or third class of sacred 
writings immediately before the Psalms. In 
Hebrew Bibles it is one of the five Megilléth or 
rolls which were read in the Synagogue on five 
special days in the Jewish ecclesiastical year— 
Ruth being read at the Feast of Weeks. As this 
was the second of the five days, the Book of Ruth 
poner appears second in order ; but in Spanish 

ASS and in one Bible of A.D. 1009 Ruth comes 
first (Buhl, Canon of the O7', i. § 10). The arrange- 
ment adopted in modern versions by which Ruth 
follows Judges goes back to the Vulgate and LAX, 
and also to Josephus.* Its position in them is 
due to its having been linked on to the Book of 
Judges by its first verse, and having been treated 
as an appendix to that book. 


LiTERATURR.—Commentaries of Metzger (1857), Keil and 
Delitzsch, Wright (1864), Hertheau (combined with Judges, 
1883), Hummelauer (1888), Oettli (Dis geach. Hagtog., Nord- 
lingen, 1889), Wildeboer (Aurzer Hdcom. 1898), Nowack (7dkom. 
1900); of. also Driver, LOT 425 ff. (6 454 ff.); Cornill, Hinlett.3 
242 ff.'5 Wildeboer, Lit. d. AT, $41ff.; Wellhausen- Bleek ; 
Robertson in Book by Book, 75; W. KR. Smith, art. ‘Ruth’ in 
Encycl. Brit.9; see also the relevant sections in the worke of 
Ryle, Wildeboer, and Buhl on the Canon of U7. 

H. A. REDPATH. 

RYE (n39p Aussemeth; fda, brvpa, far, victa).— 
Kussemeth oceurs three times in the Bible. Twice 
it is tr? by AV ‘rye’ (Ex 9°, Is 28% m ‘spelt’; RV 
in both passages ‘spelt’). It is also tr4 in AV 
‘fitches’ (izk 4°, AVm and RV ‘spelt’). The LXX 
gives in the first and third of the above references 
b\upa, and in the second ¢éa, SAvpa may and {¢a does, 
mean ‘spelt,’ which is the seed of Triticum spelta, 
L., a wild wheat.” Notwithstanding the authority 
of the LXX, we think that Aussemeth is the same 
as the Arab. kirsanah, commonly ronounced 
kirsenneh. This is a leguminous plant, Vicia 
Ervilia, L., near the Jentil in its general aspect. 
It is an annual, with pinnate leaves of 8 to 12 
pairs of oblong, retuse leaflets, and a tortulose 

* The only way in which Josephus’ reckoning of the books of 


the Bible as twenty-two can be accounted for is by supposing 
that he reckoned Judges and Ruth as one book. 
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pod, 1 in. long and 4 in. broad, containing 3 to 4 
seeds, larger than those of the lentil. It is exceed- 
ingly common, being extensively cultivated for 
fodder, and for the seeds, which resemble those 
of the lentil. The substitution of r for the first s 
and » for m produces the classical Arab. form 
kirsanah. Evidently Jerome adopted this view, 


phate the word by vicia. Rye is unknown 
in Bible lands. Spelt is not cultivated, and is 
unknown here in the wild state. Perhaps the 
best rendering would be ‘ vetch,’ with a marginal 
note, ‘the seal known by the Arabs as kirsenneh, 
properly kirsanah’ (but see art. BREAD in vol. i. 
p. 316>), G. E. Post. 


S 


SABACHTHANI.—See Evi, Ext, LAMA SABACH- 
THANI. 


SABA ANS, SEBA, SHEBA.— The purpose of 
this article is to explain and differentiate the em- 
ployment of these terms, leaving ethnological and 
other information to be given under the articles 
SEBA and SHEBA. 

Sabseans occurs only twice in RV: once Is 45'* 
(o'N90; B Zafaelu, A YeBwelu) as the gentilic name 
from Seba, and once Job 1! (xz, LXX om.) as that 
from Sheba, Other two instances occur in AV: 
Jl 3 (Heb. 4]8, where RV substitutes ‘men of 
Sheba’ as tr. of oxgy (LXX om.); and Ezk 23%, 
where RV and AVn, following the KethibA oxo, 
substitute ‘drunkards’ [AV ‘Sabmans’ follows 
the Keré o'x39; Bom., A olywudval]. The text here 
is almost certainly corrupt, and it can hardly 
be said that Cornill, Bertholet, or Kraetzschmar 
have been very successful in their attempts at 
restoring it. 

Seba (x30, 2a8d) is mentioned in Gn 10? (=1 Ch 
1°, B Xa8dr) as a son of Cush; in Is 433 (B Loyn) 
the name is coupled with Cush, and in Ps 72! with 
Sheba. 

Sheba (x3y, usually Sa8d) is variously described 
as (1) a grandson of Cush Gn 10? (=1 Ch 1%, B 
zafdv); (2) a son of Joktan Gn 10% (A Zafed, E 
Zafab)=1 Ch 127 (A LaSdv); (3) a son of Jokshan 
Gn 25° (A Zafdv, E La8d)=1 Ch 1? (B Safal, A 
XaBd). The queen of Sheba (1 K 10} 4-10 18=—2 Ch 
O!. 8. % 12) visited Solomon, bringing with her great 
stores of gold, precious stones and spices; the 
trading companies of Sheba are referred to in 
Job 6!® (B XaBol, N° * "EceBa, AM4 "AceBa), Is 608, 
Ezk 27228 (associated with Ra'amah, Haran, 
Canneh, Eden, Asshur, and Chilmad) 38 (with 
Dedan and Tarshish); its gold is mentioned in 
Ps 72) (BS ’Apafila), and its frankincense in Jer 
6”; in Ps 72” the name is coupled with Seba (‘ the 
kings of Sheba [BN BaoXe?s "Apd8wv] and Seba shall 
offer gifts’). J. A. SELBIE. 


SABANNEUS (B ZafServaots, A Bavyacois, AV 
Bannaia), 1 Es 9%, The corresponding name in Ezr 
108 is Zabad. 


SABANNUS (SdGavvos, AV Sabban), 1 Es 8% (LXX 


$3),—Moeth the son of Sabannus corresponds to 
Noadiah the son of Binnui, Ezr 8*, 


SABAOTH.—See LORD oF Hosts. 

SABATEUS (B ’AfSraios, A XaffSaralas, AV Sa- 
bateas), 1 Es 9%=Shabbethai, Neh 8’, where the 
LXX omits the name. 


SABATHUS (ZdSaéos, AV Sabatus), 1 Es 9%= 
Zabad, Ezr 1077. 


SABBATEUS (ZaBBaratos, AV Sabbatheus), 1 Es 


94, —‘ Levis and Sabbateus’ correspond to ‘Shab- 
bethai the Levite’ of Ezr 10". 


SABBATH (n3¢?; cd8Sarov; also, both in LXX 
and NT, of a single day, ra cd88ara).—The Hebrew 
name for the seventh day of the week, which 
became among the Israelites a centre of many 
important religious observances and associations. 


The word is in form, probably (as may be inferred from \Azy 
nin3?), contracted from An3y (80 Olshausen, p. 849; Konig, il. 
180f. ; otherwise, but less probably, Barth, Nominalbilduny, p. 
24; Jastrow [see ad jin.), p. 849). The root nay means (see 
Ig 144 248) fo desist, cease (cf. Arab. sabata, toZcut of, intercept 
interrupt); hence the idea connected with the ‘sabbath’ will 
be that of desisting, cessation—the doubled 5 having an inten- 
sive force, and implying either complete cessation, or, perhaps, 
a making to cease. It should be borne in mind that fhe idea 
expressed by n3y and nzy is not the positive ‘rest’ of relaxa- 
tion or refreshment (which is 932), but the negative ‘rest’ of 
cessation from work or wren Whether, however, this 
etymology expresses the original meaning of ‘sabbath,’ must 
remain for the present an open question: if it be true that it 
and the Assyr. gabattum had a common origin, it may have 
denoted originally something different (see below, § ii., first 
par. in Small ty per 

i, HIsTORY OF THE INSTITUTION IN THE OT.— 
The sabbath is mentioned in all the great Penta- 
teuchal codes, and there are also allusions to it in 
the historical and prophetical hooks. It will be 
most instructive to consider the notices, as far 
as possible, ste Sear 

n the legislation of JE the sabbath appears 
as a day of cessation from (in particular) /eld- 
labour, designed with a humanitarian end: Ex 
2313 ‘Six days shalt thou do thy work ("yy»), 
and on the seventh day thou shalt desist (nsyn), 
in order that thy ox and thy ass may rest (51°), 
and that the son of thy maidservant, and thy 
‘stranger,’ may be refreshed (Wa, properly ‘ get 
breath,’ cf. 2S 16'*),,—comp. the similar motive 
for the sabbatical year, v... And in the parallel 
group of laws in ch, 34 (v.%): ‘Six days thou 
shalt work, but on the seventh day thou shalt 
desist : in plowing time and in harvest thou shalt 
desist.’ In the Decalogue (Ex 20%) the Israelite is 
commanded to ‘keep’ the sabbath ‘ holy’; and the 
injunction is expanded in the following clauses, 
vv.* 20 (which are probes an ab BUA, com- 
ment, not forming part of the original Ten Words) : 
the seventh day, it is there said, is a sabbath ‘unto’ 
(i.e. to be observed in honour of) Jehovah: no 
work —npxbp, more exactly business, the word 
generally used in connexion with the sabbath—is 
to be done in it by any member of the Israclite’s 
household (including his servants), or by his cattl 
or by the ‘stranger’ settled in his country; an 
in Deut. (5"‘) a clause similar to Ex 23 is added, 
‘in order that thy manservant and thy maid- 
servant may rest (n3:) as well as thou’ (cf. for the 
philanthropic motive, 12!* 38 14%> 16), In the 
early historical books and prophets the sabbath is 
associated with the new moon, in & manner which 
implies that both were occasions of intermission 
from labour, and holidays: in 2 K 4% 8 q visit to 
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a distance would, it is implied, be undertaken 
naturally only on a sabbath or new moon. Hos 2! 
(‘And [ will cause all her mirth to cease, her pil- 
grimages, her new moons, and her sabbaths, and 
all her stated [religious] seasons’) implies that the 
sabbath, though it had a religious object (cf. 
Ts 11%), was also an occasion of social relaxation : 
Am 8° (‘When will the new moon be gone, that 
we may sell corn? and the sabbath, that we ma 
open out wheat ?’) shows that trade as well as field- 
labour was intermitted on it. 

The passayes quoted make it evident that in the 
8th cent. B.c. the sabbath was regarded as sacred 
to J”, and that it was marked by abstention from 
at least ordinary occupations. The first of these 
facts implies naturally in addition that some 
special sacrifices were offered on it—an inference 
which might also be drawn from the connexion in 
which it 1s mentioned in Is 133. In later times, 
both the religious observances and also the absten- 
tion from labour were more fully defined and 
specialized. Jeremiah (17'*?’) has a prophecy re- 
lating to the sabbath: the people are solemnl 
charged by him, ‘Bear no burden on the sabbath 
day, neither bring in by the gates of Jerusalem, 
nor carry forth a burden out of your houses, 
nor do any business; but hallow ye the sabbath 
day, as I commanded your fathers’; the command, 
it is added, had been imperfectly observed, but 
Jer. attaches to its observance now a promise of 
the permanence of the Davidie dynasty, and the 
safety of Jerusalem. Jer.’s muthiorelilp of this 
prephony has been questioned by recent critics ; 

ut it is exactly in Jer.’s style: the high import- 
ance attached to the sabbath, even before tee 
time, is shown by the place which it holds in the 
Decalogue (to which Jer. plainly refers); and no 
doubt the prophet emphasized the sabbath, not 
simply for its own sake, but as a typical religious 
observance; it was an institution the observance 
or non-observance of which might be taken as a 
criterion of the general faithfulness or disloyalty 
of the nation. 

In the ‘Law of Holiness’ (chiefly Lv 17-26), the 
individual laws in which, though their setting is 
later, may in many cases be as old as the 8th cent. 
or older (cf. vol. ini. pp. 69f., 108%), the observance 
of the sabbath is inculcated more than once (‘Ye 
shall keep my sabbaths,’ Lv 193 96%), even under 
pain of death (Ex 31) (a fragment of IL] ‘verily ye 
shall keep my sabbaths, for it is a sign between 
me and you [t.e. a mark, or token, like circum- 
cision (Gn 17"'), of your being my people]... to 
know that Lam J” which sanctifieth you. And ye 
shall keep the sabbath, for it is hol unto you; 
every one that profaneth it shall surely be put to 
death’); and I:zekiel (who elsewhere also shows 
himself to be strongly influenced by this body of 
laws: LOT 138-144 (8 145-152]) lays great stress 
upon it likewise: with evident reference to the 
language of H, he declares it to be an ancient 
ordinance of J” (20 ‘moreover I gave them my 
sabbaths to be a sign between me and them, to 
know that I am J” which sanctifieth them,’ v.27 
(I said)‘. . . and hallow my sabbaths’; ef., of the 

riests, 44%), and Se at the people with having 
defiantly ‘profaned’ it (201% 16-21-24 998 9938), or 
‘hidden their eyes’ from it (22%), It is probable 
that at this time an increased significance becan to 
be attached to the sabbath on account of its being 
one of the few distinctive institutions of Taran 
which could be observed in a foreign land. The 
same prophet in 45"? 46% (cf. vv.}-5) also gives 
directions—based, it may be presumed, upon ex- 
isting usagye—respecting the sacrifices to be offered 
every sabbath by the ‘prince’ on behalf of the 
nation in the restored temple, viz. six lambs and 
one ram as a burnt-offering, with accompanying 
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meal-offerings (the daily offering, according to Ezk 
46%) was to be one lamb, with an accompany- 
ing meal-offering). 

Phe later erike references to the sabbath are in 
a similar strain to the reference of Jeremiah. Its 
observance is the typical religious duty, and the 
test of general allegiance to J” (Is 667% °); and a 
promise of restoration to Palestine is given to 
those Israelites who faithfully observe it, re arding 
it as a ‘delight,’ and refraining on J’’s ‘holy day 
from ‘doing’ their (ordinary) ‘ways,’ or ‘ find- 
ing’ their own ‘pleasure,’ or ‘speaking’ [vain] 
‘words’ (Is 58): in Is 66%, also, it is pictured 
as being (in the restored Jerusalem) a weekly 
oceasion of worship before J” for ‘all flesh,’ as 
the new moon would be analogously a monthly 
occasion. 

In the legislation of P the regulations respect- 
ing the sabbath are further developed and sys- 
tematized. Its institution is thrown back to tlie 
end of the week of Creation; God, it is said 
(Gn 23), then ‘blessed the seventh day and hal- 
lowed it,’—t.e. set it apart for holy uses, and 
attached blessings to its observance, — ‘ because 
in it he desisted (nay) from all his work (7&9 
‘business’)’ of creation: similarly in the motive, 
based upon the representation of P, attached in 
Ex. (20°) to the fourth commandment; and in Ex 
31” ‘for in six days Jehovah made heaven and 
earth, and on the seventh day he deststed (nay), 
and was refreshed (v5)),—as above, in 23}%),’ In 
Ex 31)" the old law, derived from H, is supple- 
mented by an addition (vv.'47) emphasizing 
further the sanctity and permanence of the insti- 
tution, and the penalty (death) for its non- 
observance: Ex 35!8 (an injunction prefixed to 
the account of the construction of the tabernacle) 
the directions contained in 31 are repeated almost 
verbatim (v.?), and in v.® the kindling of fire on 
the sabbath is prohibited; Lv 23? 1t is to be 
observed (like certain other sacred seasons) by a 
‘holy convocation,’ or religious gathering ; Ly 248 
the shewbread is to be renewed every sabbath : 
Nu _ 15°28 relates how a man found gathering 
sticks on the sabbath was by Divine direction 
stoned to death; Nu 28% the special sacrifices for 
the sabbath are appointed, viz. double those 
offered on ordinary ae (vv.3"5), 3.6 two male 
lambs for a burnt-offering in the morning, and two 
in the evening, with twice the usual meal- and 
drink-offerings. Lastly, in Ex 165 #-% the manna 
is stated to have been withheld on the sabbath, 
and given in double quantity on the previous 
day, in order to preserve the sanctity of the day ; 
and the people are forbidden to leave their homes, 
and (indirectly) to bake or cook anything, on the 
sabbath. 


In P the term shabbathin (RV ‘solemn rest [properly, cessa- 
tion)’) is also used in connexion with the sabbath, viz. Ex 1623 
‘to-morrow is a solemn rest, a holy sabbath unto J’’; 3115 (cf, 
$52, Lv 23°) ‘on the seventh day is a sabbath of solemn rest 
}nzy nzy, holy unto J” * (elsewhere shablathon is used of New 
Year's day, Lv 2324, of the first and eighth days of the Feast of 
Booths, Lv 2339, and of the sabbatical year, Lv 255; and 
‘sabbath of solemn reat’ of the Day of Atonement, Lv 1651! 23320 
(cf. in ‘v.30 ‘sabbath’ Bone): and of the sabbatical year, Lv 
264 f).—The terin ‘sabbath’ is used also (Lv 262 al.) of the Sas- 
BATIOAL YEAR. On Ly 2311.15 gee WKEKS (BAST OF). 


In the history of the post-exilic period we read 
in Neh 10?! how-the people, headed by Nehemiah, 
bound themselves, if foreigners offered wares or 
food for sale on the sabbath, not to buy of them ; 
and in Neh 15!5-22 how Neh., finding this obligation 
disregarded, and also other kinds of work done 
on the sabbath (treading wine - presses, lading 
animals with corn, bringing fruit and other wares 
into Jerus., and selling and buying them), remon- 
strated with the people, and had the gates of Jerus. 
closed on that day, in order that merchants and 
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ackmen might not bring their ‘ burdens’ (cf. Jer 
721) into thecity. Allusions to the sacrifices offered 
on the sabbath occur in Neh 10%, 2 Ch 2¢ 8% 31%. 

It will be evident, from the preceding survey, 
that in the priestly Law the original charactor 
and objects of the sabbath have receded into the 
background, it has become more distinctly a purely 
ceremonial institution, and the regulations for its 
observance have been made more strict. It will 
appear in the sequel (iii.) how in a still later age 
these characteristics are all intensified. 

ii. SPECULATIONS ON THE ORIGIN OF THE SAB- 
BATH.—It is not pubronee that the sabbath is 
ultimately of Babylonian origin. In a lexico- 
graphical tablet (II Rawl. 32, |. 16) there occurs 
the equation— wey 

adm nif) 1ibbi=8a-bat-tum, 

or ‘day of rest of the heart’ (z.e. not, as was 
formerly supposed, a day of rest for man, but, as 
varallel occurrences of the same phrase show,* a 
tay when the gods rested from their anger, a day 
for the pacification of a Sei & anger) = sabbath. 
Further, in a religious calendar for two months 
(the second, or intercalary Elul, and Marchesh- 
van), which we possess,t prescribing duties for the 
king, the 7th, 14th, 19th,} 21st, and 28th days are 
entered as ‘favourable day, evil day,’ while the 
others are sunny. ‘favourable’ days. On the five 
specified days, the king is not, for instance, to eat 
food prepared by fire, not to put on royal dress or 
offer sacrifice, not to ride in his chariot, or hold 
court, not to seek an oracle, or even to invoke curses 
on his enemies; on the other hand, as soon as the 
day is over, he may ofler a sacrifice which will be 
accepted. The days, it is evident, are viewed 
superstitiously : certain things are not to be done 
on them, in order to avoid arousing the jealousy or 
anger of the gods. The meaning of the expression 
‘favourable day, evil day’ is that the day had an in- 
determinate character; it could become either the 
one or the other, according as the precautions laid 
down for its observance were attended to or not.§ 

Except in the passage quoted, sabattum is known at present 
to occur onl ia the form gabattim) 2 or 3 times in eyllabaries 
(Jensen, ZA iv. 274-8, Z. f. Deutsche Wortforschung, Sept. 
1900, p. 168 (in an art. on the Week of seven days in Babylonia}): 
in the first of these syllabaries it corresponds to a Sumerian 
ideogram meaning to pacify ; in the second (where Jensen con- 
tends that it occurs with the meaning to come to reat, be calmed, 
pactyied) its occurrence is ueeuones by Jastrow, AJThA ii. 
315 7.3; in the third(Z. f. D. Wort/. 163) it corresponds strangely 
to the ideogram which means simply day, sun, light. The etymo- 
logy of sabattum is uncertain. The verb dabdtu is, in a lexico- 

epee tablet, equated with gamdru, which means commonly 
(De itzsch, UWB p. 199) to bring to an end Ep Aad but 
which seems, to judge from two syllabaries (2. J. D. Wortf. 
163), to have signified also to pacify, appease; and Jensen, 
assuming that in the tablet Jabdtu is quoted with this excep- 
tional meaning of gamdru, explains gabattum, kabattim, from 
it. It remains however, for the present, a difficulty that while 
in Heb. shabbdth is connected (apparently) with shabath, to 
desist, the Assyr. verb Jabdtu means something different. 
_ These facts make it at least a plausible con- 
jecture that the Heb. sabbath (which was likewise 
primarily a ony, of restrictions) was derived ulti- 
mately from Babylonia, || or, as Jensen would prefer 

* Eg. sigu nQh Ubbt=psalm of propitiation Jastrow, AJTh, 
vol. fi. p. 816). 

t Jastrow, Relig. of Bab. and Assyr. p. 876 ff. : 

t Hernepe the 7x7=49th day from the lst of the preceding 
month—the month having 80 days. 

§ The ancient Assyrians regarded the simplest and most 
ordinary occurrences as ominous of either good or evil (Jastrow, 
Rel. of Bab. and Asayr. p. 855, etc.); and, in fact, there is a 
calendar in which every day in the year is marked as either 
fortunate or unfortunate for something or other (p. 879 ff.). 

{ So Schrader, KAT? on Gn 28; Lotz, Qucestiones de hist. 
Sabb. (1883) 67; Sayce, HCM 76f., EHH 193 (where, how- 
ever, the facts about the Bab. ‘Sabbath" are overstated ; for 
though, no doubt [Lotz, 68), gabattum might very naturally be 
the name of the 7th, 14th, etc., days of the two months referred 


to above, it is not, in any text at present known, applied to 


them actually); Gunkel, Schénf. u. Chaos (1895), 155. Nor ts 
there at present any evidence that a continuous succession of 
weeks,’ each ending with a day marked by special observances, 


was @ Bab. institution (Jensen, 154). 


to say,* that the Heb. and Babylonian institu- 
tions had a common origin: though naturally, like 
other Heb. institutions which were not originally 
confined to Israel, it assumed among the Hebrews 
a new character, being stripped of its superstitious 
and heathen associations, and being made sub- 
servient to ethical and religious ends, It is not 
difficult to imagine how, under the influence of 
Israel’s religion, a change of this kind might 
prec ey: be wrought, though (supposing the 
1ypothesis to be a sound one) we have no infor- 
mation of the stages by which it was actually 
effected ; Jastrow’s endeavour (AJTh, vol. ii. pp. 
32) fF., 332 fF., 3451f.) to show that the Leb. sabbath 
had once (like the tm nih libbi) a propitiatory 
character, and even that the verb shdabath, as 
applied to J”, and shabbathdn, expressed originally 
the ideas of ceasing from anger, being pacified, 
cannot be deemed convincing. 

The sabbath, as a day of restriction, is an 
institution parallel to what is found among many 
early peoples, and indeed, as a survival from an 
earlier stage, among civilized peoples as well. 
The wide diffusion of periods of restriction makes 
it probable that they had their origin in simple 
ideas and social conditions. In all the cases 
known to us the restrictions are of the same 
yeneral character—they refer to occupations, food, 
areas: Thus, besides the Babylonian institution, 
which has been already referred to, the Egyptians 
had a list of days, on which certain acts were pro- 
hibited (AJT7h, ii. p. 350+). In Rome business 
was suspended during the ferim; and on all dies 
nefasti courts of law and the comitia were closed. 
In the Hawaiian Islands, it was unlawful, on 
certain days, to light fires or to bathe; the king 
also at certain times withdrew into privacy, 
giving up his ordinary pursuits. In Borneo, work 
was forbidden on certain days in connexion with 
the harvest. The origin of such times of restric- 
tion is lost In antiquity: they come before us 
commonly as established customs, resting on pre- 
cedent, and not supposed to need explanation. 
They may have arisen from various causes: thus 
in some cases observation would show that par- 
ticular times were favourable or unfavourable to 
certain occupations ; but very often they would be 
determined by superstitious or religious motives. 
The days thus fixed would gradually be tabulated 
and systematized ; and when calendars had been 
constructed, particular days would come to be 
marked upon them as lucky or unlucky, and in 
some cases these would agree with definite phases 
of the moon. ‘Such a calendar the Hebrews may 
have inherited, or may have received from Baby- 
lonia or from some other source’: if they received 
it from Babylonia, they detached it from its con- 
nexion with the moon (fixing it for every seventh 
day, reece of the days of the month), the 
generalized the abstinence associated with it, and, 
more than all, they transformed it into an agency, 
which, though, like other institutions, capable of 
abuse, has nevertheless, partly as observed by 
the Jews themselves, partly (see below) as forming 
the model of the Christian Sunday, operated on 
the whole with wonderful efficiency in maintain- 
ing the life of a pure and spiritual religion.t 


The question, which was formerly much debated, whether 
the sabbath was instituted st the close of the Creation, or 
whether it was a purely Mosaic ordinance, was already answered 
by Dr. Hessey (p. 135 ff.) in the latter sense; and in the light 
in which the early chapters of Gen. are at present re ed 
by scholars (cf. Cosmogony, and Ryle’s Karly Narratives of 
Genesis), the question itself has become irrelevant. It is plain 
that in Gn 2! the sanctity of the seventh day of the week is 

*Z.f. D. Wortforschung, 164. 

¢ See also Basbercs Dawn of Civilization, 210-212; Wiede- 
mann, elig. of Anc. Eqypt. 263 f. 

¢{ With the last paragraph cf. O. H. Toy, ‘The earliest form 
of the Sabbath,’ in JBL, 1899, pp. 191-193. 
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explained unhistorically, and antedated: instead of the sab- 
bath, closing the week, bcing sacred, because on it God 
‘desisted’ from His six days’ work of creation, the work of 
creation was distributed among six days, followed by a day of 
rest, because the week, ended by the sabbath, existed already as 
an institution, and the writer (2) wished to adjust artificially 
the work of creation to it. In the Decalogue, ‘Remember’ 
may be interpreted quite naturally as signifying ‘keep in mind’ 
in the future (cf. Ex 133, Dt 16%). 


iii, TUE SABBATH IN THE LATER JUDAISM AND 
THE NT.—There are not many allusions to the 
sabbath in the apocryphal books. It was natur- 
ally included amongst the distinctively Jewish 
institutions, which Antiochus Epiphanes sought 
(B.C. 168) to abolish (1 Mac 154-45 2 Mac 68), 
At the beginning of the Macc. uprising, the loyal 
Jews allowed themselves to be massacred in cold 
blood rather than profane the sabbath, even in 
self-defence (1 Mac 2?!-8); but in view of the con- 
sequences which persistence in such a course 
would obviously entail, Mattathias and his friends 
decided (vv.3**) to recognize defensive warfare as 
perinissible on the sabbath (cf. 1 Mac 9%: 4, 2 Mac 
§25-28; also Jos. BJ i. xix. 2). The destruction of 
siege-works was not, however, considered allow- 
able; and so Pompey was able to complete his 
mound against Jerus. on the sabbath (Jos. Ané. 
XIV. iv. 2). The unwillingness of the Jews to fight 
on the sabbath naturally became known to their 
enemies; and several instances are on record of 
attacks being planned for that day, and carried 
out successfully (Jos. c. Ap. i. 22 end; 2 Mac 55 
15}; Ant. Xt. xii. 4, XVUE. ix. 2). ‘The Romans 
so far recognized the scruples entertained by the 
Jews with regard to bearing arms or travelling on 
the sabbath, as to release them from the obliga- 
tion of military service (Jos. Ant, XIV. x. 11-19). 


Allusions to the sabbath, generally more or less satirical 
occur in the classical writers: by some of them it was supposed 
to be a day of mere idleness, by others that it wasa fast. See 
Tao. Hist. v. 4; Sueton. Octav. 76; Juv. xiv. 06, 105 f.; Martial, 
iv. 4.75 Persius, v. 179-184; Seneca, Kpist. 06, 47 (lights not to 
be kindled on it), 


By the Jewish legalists the OT regulations re- 
apecting the sabbath were developed and systema- 
tized to an extent which has made their rules on 
the subject a byword for extravagance and ab- 
surdity. Two entire treatises of the Mishna, Shab- 
bath and ‘Eribin, as well as parts of others, are 
devoted to provisions for the observance of the 
sabbath; and there are also long discussions on 
the subject, with quotations of the divergent 
opinions of different Rabbis, in the Gemara. We 
may mention some of the more simple and reason- 
able provisions first. As the J ih day began at 
sunset in the evening, the sabbath lasted from 
sunset on what we should call Friday to sunset 
on Saturday ; according to Jos. BU Iv. ix. 12, the 
beginning and end of the day were announced by 
trumpets from the temple. The afternoon of 
Friday was called the ‘eve of the Sabbath’ (24 
nzvn), or the PREPARATION-DAY (mapackev}), an 
no business was allowed to be begun on it which 
might extend into the sabbath. The sabbath wag 
no fast-day (cf. Jth 8°): the second Isaiah had said 
that it should be regarded as a ‘delight’ (239) ; and 
the Jews have always been careful not to divest it 
of this character. Three meals (cf. PédA viii. 7; 
Shabb. xvi. 2), of the choicest available food 
(Edersh. ii. 52),* were accordingly prescribed for 
it, being laid ready before sunset on the Friday, 
and the lamp for the Sabbath being lighted at 
the same time. The Mishna adds minute regula- 
tions, as to how the meals, if necessary, were to 
be kept warm, without infringing the sanctity of 
the sabbath, as of course no fire might be kindled 


* The meal of which our Lord partook on a sabbath In the 
house of one of the ‘rulers of the Pharisees’ (Lk 14)) would, 
we may be sure, be one of these sabbatical epule lautiores. 


The 
sabbath was regarded as set apart for religious 
exercises—both for private meditation and prayer, 


(Ex 35°), or even attended to, on the day. 


and also for public worship in the SYNAGOGUE 
(Mk 131-23 (Lk 4%! 33), 6? (Lk 436), Lk 68 1319, Ac 
1314f. 97. 42. 4 1531 171% 184), or other place of prayer 
(Ac 16'5),* 

With regard to the more technical observance of 
the sabbath, the Mishna (SAado. vii. 2) enumerates 
39 principal classes t of prohibited actions, viz. sow- 
ing, ploughing, reaping, gathering into sheaves, 
threshing, winnowing, cleansing, grinding, sifting, 
kneading, baking; shearing wool, washing it, 
beating it, dyeing it, spinning it, making a warp 
of it, making two thrum-threads, weaving two 
threads, splitting two threads, tying, untying, 
sewing two stitches, tearing thread to sew two 
stitches; catching deer (game), killing, skin- 
ning, salting it, preparing its hide, scraping off its 
hair, cutting it up; writing two letters, erasing for 
the purpose of writing two letters; building, 

ulling down, extinguishing fire, kindling fire, 

eating with a hammer, and carrying from one 
properly to another (add also Béza v.1,2t). The 
real ‘micrology’ of the Rabbis appears, however, 
not so much in this enumeration as such, as in the 
consideration of the cases in detail, the discussion 
what actions do or do not fall under the severa/ 
classes named, and sometimes also in the casuistic#l 
evasion of a prohibition. A few specimens of the 
extraordinary refinements thus introduced must 
suffice. The prohibition to tie or untie a knot was 
too general, so it became necessary to define the 
species of knots referred to. It was accordingly 
laid down that a camel-driver’s knot and a boat- 
man’s knot rendered the man who tied or untied 
them guilty; but Rh. Meir snid, ‘a knot which a 
man can untie with one hand only, he does not 
become guilty by untying.’ A woman might, 
however, tie on various articles of dress, and also 
tie up skins of wine or oil, and pots of meat. A 
are might be tied to a well by a band (‘ fascia’), 

ut not by a rope (530). KR. Jehudah laid down 
the rule that any knot might be lawfully tied 
which was not intended to be permanent (Shadd. 
xv. 1,2). This rule is, in fact, the principle by which 
the commentators explain the distinctions that 
have been just quoted. The rest of the tractate 
is almost wholly occupied with the discussion of 
similar distinctions in other subjects. 

The aim of the tractate ‘Lribin (‘ mixtures,’ or 
‘connexions’) is to alleviate the extreme rigour 
of some of the Rabb. enactments respecting the 
sabbath. The 39th of the list of prohibited actions 
quoted above was that of carrying from one pro 
perty to another: but in this tractate it is explained 

10w places might, by a legal fiction, be combined 
together, so that things might lawfully be carried 
from one into another: there was thus an‘érié, or 
‘commixture,’ of courts, of streets, and of limits: 
a number of houses opening into a common court 
were, for example, treated as one, by all the families 
before the sabbath depositing some food in the 
common court; or a number of narrow streets or 
blind alleys were converted into a ‘private pro- 
pert yss by extending along them a wire or rope, o1 
y laying a beam over the entrance. The limit ot 
a ‘sabbath-day’s journey’ (Ac 1)*) was, according to 

*On the sabbatH os a day of spiritual edification, cf. also 
Jos, Ant. xvi. il, 4 middle, o Ap. il. 17 end; Philo, fi. 168 end, 
169, 197, 282, 630 (from Euseb. Prep. Hv. vint. vii. 9 f.). 

t nie: derivative actions, or species of the principal classes 
named, were called nindin, Margoliouth (Ezpos. Nov. 1900, 
p. 336 ff.) cites from an unedited Persian MS, containing an 
account of the feasts and other observances of different nations 
by an author of the 11th cent., an enumeration of 88 forbidden 
acts, differing in many partioulars from those mentioned in the 
Mishna, and anclualne more directly some of those alluded to 
in the Gospels. 

Bee Wunsche, Eridutcrung (see full title ad jin.}, p. 148. 
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the Rabbis, 2000 cubits;* but if, before the sab- 
bath, a man deposited food for two meals at the 
boundary, he was considered to declare that place 
to be his domicile, and he was at liberty, when the 
sabbath came, to proceed 2000 cubits beyond it. 
However, it seems that such concessions were only 
granted for some serious and worthy purpose 
(Schechter, ap. Montefiore, Hib6. Lect. 562). 

Naturally, there were cases in which higher con- 
siderations superseded these rules for the strict 
observance of the sabbath,—ngyirny pola ‘push 
aside the sabbath’ is the expression used. The 
priests in the discharge of their duties in the 
temple—e.g. in preparing and ollering the sacri- 
fices appointed for the day—profaned the sabbath, 
and were ‘ uiltless’ (Mt 125).t And so the Mishna 
permits on the sabbath acts necessary for the 
sacrifice of the passover, though it carefully ex- 
cludes those which are deemed unnecessary 
(Pesdhim vi. 1, 2) A Levite performing upon a 
stringed instrument on the sabbath in the temple 
(but not elsewhere), might, if his string broke, tie 
It up again, but he is forbidden to put in a new 
string (Lriubin x. 13). <A priest who hurts his 
finger may bind it up with reeds in the temple 
(though not elsewhere), but he is not permitted to 
press out the blood (75. 14). Say circum- 
cision was permitted, boouen not anything con- 
nected with it which could be prepared ‘before 
(Jn 7% 3 Shabb, xix.). Inother cases humanitarian 
grounds superseded the sabbath. The general 
rinciple was that any ‘doubt about life,’ ze. any 
aout as to whether life was in danger, super- 
seded the sabbath (nggarny agi miss psob 9 Yomad 
viii. 6): but, of course, the further question then 
urose, What did endanger life? Ailments sup- 
posed to be dangerous to life are mentioned, and 
treatments permitted or forbiddon are enumerated ; 
but, to our minds, the distinctions drawn are 
arbitrary and absurd, and the reasons alleged in 
support of them most trivial and insuflicient. 
‘fle who has the toothache must not rinse his 
teeth with vinegar [and spit it out again ; for this 
would be to apply a medicine]; but he may wash 
thein as usual [and swallow the vinegar, for this 
would be merely like taking food]. He who has 
pains in the loins may not anoint himself with wine 
and vinegar [which would be a medicinal applica- 
tion], but le may anoint himself with oil [ace. to 
the usual custom], thongh not with oil of roses 
(which, being costly, would certainly not be used, 
except as a medieine].’ (Srabd. xiv. 43 the ex- 
planations, from the commentators, ap. Surenh.). 
A strain might not have cold water poured upon 
it, but it might be washed in the usual way 
(xxii, 6), With such feelings current on the sub- 
ject, the hostility aroused by the cures wrought 
xy our Lord on the sabbath (Mt 129-3=Mk 3!5= 
Lk 6810, Lk 1310-)7 141-6) Jn 55-19 723 OM-16) ig at once 
intelligible. It is also apparent why on a sabbath 
the sick were brought to Ei to be healed after 
sunset (Mk 1°, see v.!), 

The disciples, in ‘ plucking’ (Mt 12!'=Mk 23= 
Lk 6') and ‘rubbing’ (Lk 6!) the ears of corn on 
the sabbath, violated the day, according to Rabb. 


* The distance is obtained by an essentially Rabbinical com- 
bination of Ex 1629 2118 and Jos. 84 See Lightfoot on Lk 2450, 
who remarks drily on the process, ‘sed artem disce fabricandi 
quidlibet ex quolibet’; and comp. further the next article. 

t Of. Pesdhim 65a (and elsewhere): 7793 May jy ‘ there is 
no sabbath-keeping in the sanctuary.’ 

t See in Wiinsche (p. 151f.), from the Gema&r& (Yéma 85 ab; 
cf. Mechilta on Ex 8113, fol. 108+, ed. Friedmann), the biblical 
authority which ‘Akiba and other Rabbis of the 2nd cent. 
sought to discover for this principle. The text which was 
deemed most conclusive was Lv 185, where it is said of the 
statutes of the law that if a man does them, he will ‘live by 
them,’ and not that he will die by them, See, further, on the 
teaching and excuses of early Rabbis on the subject of the 
sabbath, Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaitten, 1.72, 84f., 117, 191, 
288, 260, 206 ff., 868, 404, ii. 94f., 351, 362, 470, 510. 
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ideas, in two respects; for ‘plucking’ was a 
species of ‘reaping,’ and ‘rubbing’ of threshing 
(cf. Maimonides, Hilchoth Shabbath viii. 3, ‘He 
who reaps even as little as a dry tig on the sabbath 
is guilty ; and the plucker is a species (n7d\a) of 
reaper’; and Jerus. Talm. SAabé. 10a ‘A woman 
rubbing the heads of wheat [is guilty], as being a 
thresher,’ ap. Edersh. ii. 56 ; also Lightfoot, Liure 
Heb. on Mt 127). To lead an animal to water on 
the sabbath (Lk 13!5) was allowable, provided it 
calried nothing that could be regarded as a 
‘burden’; water might even be drawn for it, and 

oured into a trough, so that it came and drank of 
its own accord; it might not, however, be brought 
and set before the beast (Light£. ad loc.; ‘Erabin, 
fol. 206). But it is not permitted, at least in the 
Talmud, if an animal has fallen into a pit, or pool 
of water, to ‘lay hold of it, and lift it out’? (Mt 
12); ef. Lk 145); it is allowed, however, to supply 
it with food, or, if that be impossible, to bring 
mattresses and cushions for the purpose of helping 
it to come out of itself (Shabé. fol. 1286 ; Maim. 
Shabb. xxv. 26); it is possible, however, that in 
the time of Christ this prohibition had not yet 
been formulated. To make clay and apply it to 
the eye (Jn 9% 34) involved a breach, if not a double 
breach: of the sabbath-law: the Mishna (Shadd., 
xxiv. 3) lays it down that ‘water may be poured 
on bran, but it must not be kneaded,’ and the 
same rule might be naturally held to apply to 
clay: but the application of the clay to the cye 
was certainly not allowable: it was indeed per- 
mitted to apply wine to the outside of the eyelid 
(though not to put it inside the eye), but the 
application of saliva (which is mentioned, as it 
was deemed to possess curative properties) was 
altogether forbidden (Shub6. 108); Maim. Shabd. 
xxi. 25; Lightfoot, ad loc.). Of course, to take 
up a bed (Jn 5!) was prohibited, being an act of 
‘carrying.’ * 

It 1s, however, only right to observe that, in 
spite of the rules and restrictions created by the 
Rabbis, the sabbath does not seem to have been 
felt practically to be a day of burden and gloom, 
to those living under them. ‘The sabbath is 
celebrated by the very people who did observe it, 
in hundreds of hymns, which would fill volumes, as 
a day of rest and joy, of pleasure and delight, a 
day in which man enjoys some presentiment of the 
pure bliss and happiness which are stored up for 
the righteous in the world to come. To it such: 
tender names were applied as the ‘*Queen Sab- 
bath,” the ‘ Bride Sabbath,” and the “holy, dear, 
beloved Sabbath”? (Schechter, JQ iii. 763, or ap. 
Montefiore, £11bb. Lect. 507 ; cf. the hymns quoted 
by Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 1896, 
pp. 133-137). 

iv. SUMMARY.—It appears, from what has been 
sald, that, so far as we can trace the sabbath 
back among the Hebrews, it was a day sacred to 
J”, and also a day, presupposing the agricultural 

eriod, marked by cessation from labour in the 
Hodee and in the field: it had thus essentially 
a philanthropic character, the duty enjoined on it, 
as Wellh. has said, being less that the Israelite 
should rest himself, than that he should give 
others rest. Whatever tle sabbath may have 
been in its primitive form, we may feel sure that 
this philanthropic application of it is of Israelite 
origin. As sacred to J”, religious observances, 

* Of, Schiirer, ii. 898-400, 412-414. The tractates Shabbdth 
and ‘Brabin are translated, in Sola and Raphael's Eighteen 
Treatises of the Mishna (1843), pp. 84-96; and, with copious 
notes, in Surenhusius’ Hischna i509 , i. 1-77, 78-184, ere 
is also a pretty full abstract of Shabbdth in Edersheim, ne 
and Times, \i. 774 ff.; and a separate ed. in Heb., with use 
introd, lossary, by H. L. Rtrack, Lps. 1890. See, further, 
the many Talm, passages tr. by Wetstein (Nov. Test.) on Mt 


1225.10, Lk 141 etc.; and comp, also W. H. Bennett, The 
Hishnah as tlustrating the Gospels, 1884, p. 53 ff. 
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at first simple and rudimentary, afterwards such 
as would spring naturally out of a more educated 
and maturer religious feeling, were attached to it, 
—special sacrifices, gatherings for worship in the 
temple, private prayer and meditation, and ulfti- 
mately services in the synagogues. On its prac- 
tical side, it was essentially an institution ‘made 
for man.’ Its intention was to give a rest from 
laborious and engrossing occupations, and from the 
cares and anxieties of daily life, and at the same 
time to secure leisure for thoughts of God. The 
restrictions attached to it were meant to be inter- 
preted in the spirit, not in the letter. It had not 
essentially an austere or rigorous character ; it was 
never intended that actions demanded by duty, 
necessity, or benevolence should be proscribed on 
it. Its aim was rather to counteract the deaden- 
ing influence, upon both body and soul, of never- 
interrupted daily toil, and of continuous absorption 
in secular pursuits. But as time went on, an 
anxious and ultimately a superstitious dread of pro- 
faning the sabbath asserted itself; the spiritual 
was subordinated to the formal, restrictions were 
multiplied, till at length those which were really 
important and reasonable were buried beneath a 
crowd of regulations of the pettiest description. 
The general attitude taken towards the sabbath 
by our Lord was, while accommodating Himself to 
such observances as were consistent with its real 
purpose (¢.g. worshipping or teaching in the syna- 
ogue), or otherwise innocent (p. 320° n.), to free it 
rom those adventitious accretions with which the 
‘tradition of the elders’ had encrusted it. The 
sabbath, He emphatically declares (Mk 277), ‘was 
made for man, not man for the sabbath.’ * In 
particular, deeds of mercy were no infringement of 
its sanctity: it was ‘lawful to do good on the 
sabbath day’ (Mt 12). Nor was the sabbath, 
as the Rabbis seemed to make it, an end in itself, 
for the sake of which men should be subjected to 
a number of needless and vexatious rules; it was 
a means to an end, the good of God’s people, and 
this end was best promoted by a reasonable liberty 
in the interpretation of the statutes relating to it ; 
the multiplication of rules tended really not to pre- 
serve its essential character, but to destroy it. 


The injunction Mt 2420 (‘ Pray ye that your flight be not in 
the winter, neither on a sabbath’; the clause is not in the 
| Mk 1315) rests probably upon the supposition either that the 
Christians addressed, being atill resident In Judwa, would not, 
at the time contemplated, have yet cast off thelr Jewish 
scruples, or (Hessey, p. 174 f.) that impediments would be 
thrown in the way of their flight by the Jews around them. 
Jn 617 ‘My Father worketh even until now (viz. without 
interruption), and I work,’ bears upon the relation which—not 
an ordinary man, but—Christ [imeelt holds towards the sab- 
bath; He does not by works of mercy break the sabbath any 
more than God the Father does by His sustaining providence, 
‘which operates continuously on the sabbath no bee than on 
other days (cf. Breshith R. § 11; tr. Wiinsche, 48; Bacher, 
i. 84f., 208f.). 

The addition in the Cod. Bezw after Lk 64 deserves also to be 
mentioned here: ri aurh ruipe Osaod paves vive ipyatcusvey ea 
raBsare ile avira, AvOpwws, si pav oldat vi wouit, paxazios Oo al 
3) 2d dace, inimarapares xei wapaBarye fT vod véueu,. 


As regards the apostles, the sabbath is men- 
tioned by St. Paul, directly in Col 2! *Let no 
man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or 
in respect of a feast day or a new moon, or a 
sabbath day, which are a shadow of the things to 
come (t.e. of the Christian dispensation) ; but the 
body is Christ’s’; and inferentially in Gal 44, 
where the observance of ‘days and months and 
times and years’ is described as a return to the 
‘weak and beggarly elements,’ and Ro 14%, where 
it is implied that it is a matter of indifference 
whether one day is esteemed above another, or 


* In the discussion in Yém4d 855 a somewhat similar principle 
‘the sabbath is delivered into your hands, not you nat the 
ands of the sabbath ') is deduced, by an essentially Rabbinical 

method, from the words of Ex 3114 (‘it is holy Jor you’). The 

argument is attributed in Meohilta on Ex 3113 to R. Shimeon b, 

Menassya (c. 190 4.D.); of. Bacher, op. ost. ii. 493. 


whether every day is esteemed alike: ‘let every 
man be persuaded in his own mind.’ The mean- 
ing of these passages clearly is that the Jewish 
sabbath, like other Jewish ceremonial observances, 
as the distinction of clean and unclean foods, or 
Jewish sacred seasons, as new moons, feast-days, 
and sabbatical or jubile ‘ years,’ was a matter of 
indifference to the Christian, and was abrogated 
under the Christian dispensation. The general 
teaching of the NT is thus, in Dr. Hessey’s words, 
that ‘the sabbath properly so called, the sabbath 
of the Jews, with everything connected with it as 
& positive ordinance, was swept away by Chris- 
tianity’ (Lect. v., ad tnit.). 

The Fathers frequently compare the (Jewish) sabbath with 
Circumcision, treatiny it, like that, as a temporary ordinance, 
and pointing ont that Abraham, for instance, was justified 
without observing it: eg. Justin, Tryph, §$ 10, p. 236 EB, 27, 
p. 245 B; Iren. 1v. xvi. 2; Tertull. adv. Jud. c. 2 (Hessey, 
pp. 56ff., 371 ff. [ed. 5, pp. 421f., 281 {.]). 

In He 49 ‘There remaineth therefore a sabbath rest (caf- 
Bariopés) unto the people of God,’ sabbath rest is used figura- 
tively of the rest in God after death. The areas has been 
arguing that it was God’s purpose that some should enter into 
His ‘rest’ (xavdwevess,—ngiin, properly place of rest),—the 
‘rest’ signified by the expression being in the original context 
(Ps 9512 ; cf. Dt 129. 10) the rest of Canaan, and this being identl- 
fied by the apostle—no doubt on account of the presence and 
fellowship of God implied in it—with the rest of G:od,—i.e. the 
‘rest’ into which God entered after finishing Iisa work of crea- 
tion, and which He designs to be shared Se by all His 
faithful people; as Israel, through disobedience, failed to enter 
into that ‘ reat,’ the promise still remnaing open for Christians, 
See more fully A. B. Davidson's Comm, (T. & T. Clark), pp. 
00-101. The Rabbis also sometimes regarded the sabbath as 
foreshadowing the rest of the world to come: thus in the 
Mishna (redacted ¢. 200 a.p.), Tamitd vii. 4 (=Sopherim xviil. 
2), in the enumeration of the psalms which were sung by the 
Levites in the Temple, when the morning burnt-offering was 
offered (Delitesch, Psalm. 26f.), ft ia said: ‘On the sabbath, 
they recited the psalm (92) of which the title is ‘‘A Psalm, a 
song for the sabbath-day,” t.e. a Psalm for the future (ny 
&\3)), for the day (var. lec. for the age), which is all sabbath, 
and rest for life eternal (n> mnrams now Vay (adipd ‘w ‘ay ord 
an \y).’ The same saying is quoted also often elsewhere, ¢.g. 
Mechiita on Ex 3113, Rosh ha-shana 81a (where, with the entire 
passage, it is attributed to R. ‘Akiba [d. 185 a.p.J; cf. Bacher, {. 
336); see also Aboth de &R, Nathan, fol. 8a bottom, ed. Schechter 
(with the note).* But the paeseeee cited by Schéttwen on He 49 
from Zohar, Yalkut Rubeni, and 2. Samuel ben David, are very 
late,—the book Zohar being of the 13th cent., and the other two 
of the 17th cent, 

The question of the relation of the ‘Lord’s Day’ 
(Rev 1), or Christian Sunday, to the Jewish sab- 
bath, does not ae erly belong to the present 
article, and need therefore be only referred to 
briefly. The true view appears to be that the 
Sunday is not substituted for the Jewish sabbath ; 
the sabbath is abolished; and the observance of 
the First Day of the week is an analogous institu- 
tion, based on the consecration of that day by our 
Lord’s Resurrection, sanctioned by apostolic ueeee 
(Ac 207, 1Co 16), and accepted by the early 
Church,—the day being set apart for similar 
objects—rest from labour, and the service of God, 
—Iin & manner consonant with the higher and more 
spe teaching of Christ, and to be observed in 
the spirit of loyal Christian freedom, rather than 
Py obedience to a system of precise statutes. Dr. 

essey has made it abundantly clear that during 
the first three Christian centuries the Lord’s Day 
was never confounded with the sabbath, but care- 
fully distinguished from it; and that it was only 
after the 3rd cent., and even then only gradually, 
that the Christian and the Jewish institutions were 
confused, and that tendencies towards ‘ Sabbatari- 

° 3 J 
anism’ began. See, further, Lorp’s DAY. 


By early Christian writers, it may be worth noticing, the 
terms réSSarey and cafSariter are not infrequently in a 
fig. or spiritual sense of abstinence ev; ¢g. Justin 
Teyph. § 12, ‘The new law (of Christ) wills that you should 
keep sabbath Perpetoany *s let a thief, etc., turn sin, 
. ns 


from 
ui ciraSséri vpygepa "(ol Is 6818) nad drAnbuh ebSSore 
*On the opinion that this ‘day’ would be 1000 years, see 


Charles, Book of the Seorete of Enoch, on 831.3; Sanh. 97a. 
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ved O0v. Similarly Clem, Al. Strom. ili, 15, § 99, p. 556 Potter, 
where ‘that keepeth the sabbath’ of Is 564 is explained to 
signify xara dwoxhy &maptnuctov, and iv. 8, 8, p. 566 (9 pees 
soues v6 «as mene dwevns ancy tyxparvsiay aiviretries), Tertul- 
lian, adv. Jud. o. 4, and others: see Hessey, pp. 67ff., 98, 06 
(ed. 6, pp. 43 ff., 70, 72); Suicer, Zhes. Eccles. 916, 918f.; and 
cf. also Ep. Barnab. xv. 1, 6, 7. And this, no doubt, is the 
meaning of the expression in the second of the ‘Sayings of 
Jesus,’ discovered in 1897 at Oxyrhyncus, Aiys: "Ineot¢, "Ear ped 
wnetioonts cov még cov [read ved xerpev), ob i) pyre rir Bagivuay rev 
Oso xalicvuneasBarionra re caBBarey oixb}iods rovraripa : 
the Christian's whole life is to be hallowed, as a sabbath, in the 
eervice of God. But it is difficult to think that Christ Himself 
can have used the expression in this metaphorical sense. See, 
further, Ezpos. Times, ix. 60; Harnack, Uber die jiingst 
entdeckten Spriiche Jesu, 1897, pp. 9-12 [tr. in Hzpos. Nov. 1897, 
pp. 828-7); Lock and Sanday, Z'wo Lectures onthe ‘Sayings of 
aia? Oxf. 1897, pp. 7, 9, 19f., 852. 


LiTERATURB.—Besides the references already given, Wellh. 
Hist. 112,116; Montetiore, Hibb. Lect. (Index); Sinend, Attest, 
Rel.-gesch. 189f., 279, 8830-882; Nowack, Arch. ii. 140-144 ; 
S: Lees Comm. on Ex. p. 839 ff.; Buxtorf, Synag. Jud. c. 10-11; 

alisch, Comm. on Hz. }865-363 (with Information on Jewish 
usages); Wiinsche, Eriduterung der Evang. aus Talm. u. Midr. 
on Mt 122. 1% etc.) ; Schtirer (Index) ; Edersheim, Life and Timea, 
ii, 52-62, 182, 774 ff.; Maimonides (d. 1204), tlchoth Shab- 
bath (‘rules for the sabbath’), in his Yad hazakah (ed. 1660, i. 
fol. 77 ff., ed. 1702, i, fol, 1396 ff.); §§ 242-416 of pe ili. (called 
'Orah hayyim) of R. Joseph Karo's (d. 1575) Shuthan‘ Arikh (a 
manual of Jewish usages ; often reprinted, e.g. Danzig, 1845; in 
Léwe's abridged tr. ili, (Hamburg, 1839) p. 49 ff.); Abrahams, 
Jewish Life in Mid, Ages (Index); J. A. Hessey, Sunday, 
tts origin, history, and present obligation (Bampton Lect. for 


1860 ; latest ed. 1889). S. R. DRIVER. 


SABBATH DAY’S JOURNEY (Talmudic onna* 
noe7).--An expression found but once in the Bible, 
Ac 1)? (caBSdrov ... 656), where the Mount of 
Olives is said to be a Sabbath day’s journey from 
Jerusalem. The expression immediately suggests 
some well-known regulation fixing the distance 
which might be travelled on the Sabbath, and, by 
implication, defines this clistance as between five 
aaa six furlongs; for, according to Josephus in his 
Ant, (XX. viii. 6), the Mount of Olives is five fur- 
longs from Jerusalem, while in his BJ (Vv. ii. 3) 
it is stated to be six, the variation being perhaps 
due either to the fact that the distance lay between 
the two, or to the fact that the older Hebrew ell 
was rather shorter than the later one. What the 
text. sugvests is quite in harmony with extant 
Rabbinical regulations, which, therefore, in this 
case exhibit not merely (as they so often and so 
misleadingly do) what ought to be, but what actu- 
ally was. Thus, in the Jerusalem Targuin, the 
command in Ex 16” eynene in the form, ‘ And let 
no man go walking from his place beyond 2000 
ells on the seventh day’; and in the Targum on 
Ru 1 Naomi says to Ruth, ‘We are commanded 
to keep Sabbaths and festivals, and not to walk 
beyond 2000 ells’; and this regulation is supple- 
mented with many ritualistic details in the Mishna 
tractate'Lribin. Occasional variations + from this 
generally accepted measurement {— as, for ex- 
ample, the greater Sabbath day’s Journey of 2800 
ells, the medium one of 2000, and the smaller one 
of 1800-—are merely the freaks of individual Rabbis. 

The evolution of the regulation can be traced 
with some approximation to rule The Rabbis 
seem first to have generalized the prohibition 
directed in Ex 16” against a man’s ‘going out of 
his place’ on the Sabbath to gather the manna, 

* See Levy, NHWB, s.v. Onn (vol. iv. p. 687). 

+t Nowack (Lehrb. d. Heb. Archdol. i. 202) gives as his opinion 
that the Sabbath soumey probably corresponded to the Egyptian 
measure of 1000 double steps, and quotes from Zuckermann the 
tradition in the Talmud ths t it was 2000 steps, explaining the 
2000 ells elsewhere by Zuckermann’s statement that in the Tal- 
mud eZ and step are quite commonly made the same; and the 
Sabbath journey (Nowack adds) is sometimes called mi? (bp) 
——that is, u/sev, Jerome has another measurement. In his 

ist. ad Ailgasiam 


quest. x. we find: ‘They are accustomed 
to answer and eay, “ Barachibas and Simeon and Hillel, our 
masters, have handed down to us that we should walk 2000 feet 


+0 van (de Princspiia, | 1 that the Jews held 2000 
gen vy. #8, e Jews 
; fee ‘place’ (réwev) (on the 


Seb Mies rhxus) to be 


and then to have deduced the 2000 ells from the 
distance ordained (Jos ae be between the people 
on the march and the ark in front of them; or, as 
some suppose, from the distance between the 
tabernacle in the wilderness and the outermost part 
of the camp; but, probably, the case of the taber- 
nacle was only an imaginary Rabbinical inference 
from that of the ark. by the ‘analogy’ in the 
use of mdkdém, ‘ place,’ in Ex 16” and in Ex 2}4— 
where the ‘ place’ is a Levitical city of refuge with 
borders extending (it was affirmed) 2000 ells from 
the walls (Nu 35°)—the man’s ‘place’ of Ex 16” 
became, in due course, the city in which he dwelt, 
together with its borders measuring 2000 ells 
straight out from the sides of the rectangle hypo- 
thetically constituting the city. (This measure- 
ment seems, from Nu 35‘, with its 1000 ells, to have 
been an exegetical mistake: the 2000 ells appar- 
ently refer to cach side of the larger rectangle cir- 
cumscribing the borders). According to Ginsburg 
(Kitto’s Cyclop., art. ‘Sabbath Day’s Journey’), it 
was argued that ‘if one who committed murder 
accidentally was allowed to undertake this journey 
of 2000 yards (cells?) on a Sabbath without violating 
the sanctity of the day, innocent people might do 
the same.’ Compare also J. Lightfoot on Lk 24”, 
and his quaint remark on the ‘ pleasant art [the 
Rabbis] have of working anything out of anything.’ 
This Rabbinical reuulation: being obviously and 
often inconvenient, was not allowed seriously 
to hamper ‘the movements of the Jews. They 
secured, legally, a wider freedom by a simple 
device, which was called the ‘connexion of boun- 
daries’ or the ‘amalgamation of distances.’ If a 
man desired to travel more than 2000 ells on a 
articular Sabbath day he could adapt the law to 
1is project by carrying, before that Sabbath began, 
to some point within the Sabbatical limit, food 
enough for two meals; he could then and there 
eat the one moiety and bury the other, and could 
thus establish a domicile (to use a modern expres- 
sion, @ ‘place within the meaning of the Act’), 
from which he could date his journey on the 
coming Sabbath. Even this precaution was not 
de rigueur. Hecould, if he preferred, eye a tree 
or a wall at a distance of 2000 ells from the place - 
of his actual abode and declare it his legal abode 
for the Sabbath—that is, his legal starting-point 
for his projected Sabbath journey, provided he 
used words sufficiently definite as to the tree or 
wall, and, as Schiirer phrases it, ‘did the thing 
thoroughly’ (MJP I. ii. 122, quoting Zribin, iv. 7). 
J. MASSIE. 
SABBATICAL YEAR (including Jubile Year and 
Land Laws).—In this article several distinct topics 
are treated together, which are too closely related 
to one another to be dealt with separately without 
a good deal of overlapping. A clear summary 
statement of the position of the Sabbatical and 
Jubile years in the cycle of Hebrew sacred seasons 
will be found under the art. FEASTS AND Fasts. 
The 7 years’ period recurs at every stage of the 
legislation, but not always with identical pro: 
sions, or even with application to the same subject. 
The 50 years’ term is first found in the Priestly 
Code, but it is applied to cases previously connected 
with the 7 years’ period. Consequently it will be 
* 2450 an 
118, "In'the former pansaze ft is said shat our Lord took out the 
disciples tas wpis Palas ev, ‘until they came within view of 
Bethany’ (Blass, NZ' Grammar, 189 n. 4), which (Jn mi} was 
15 furlongs from Jerusalem. In the latter passage it is said that 
the disciples ‘returned from the Mount called Olivet, which is 
nigh unto Jerusalem, a Sabbath day's journey off ’—that is, from 
5 to 6 furlon The Mount of Olives was a ridge about a 
mile long, and it is this and not Bethany whose distance is thus 
measu after Luke’s manner (cf. 2413), for the purpose of in- 
forming readers unacquainted with the locality. Be was 
on the south-east slope of the nieee, epens Be mile beyond the 


summit. I¢ is unlikely that Luke to i erty the 
Ascension as taking place either within or close to the village. 
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clearest to gather the whole material from the 
successive sources in such a form as to make com- 
parison easy. Accordingly, the same letter is used 
to mark corresponding matter in the following 
paragraphs. 

I. COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF LAWS.—(i.) The 
earliest Legislation—K.—a. The 7 years’ period is 
found in the Covenant Book Ex 23, and among 
the Judgments Ex 21* (cf. vol. i. p. 810). 

b. In the former it is laid down as an obligation 
that every Hebrew owner of land should ‘let it 
rest and he fallow’ in the 7th year. Hupfeld and 
Wellhausen apply this to the increase only, as 
though it was lawful to sow, but not to reap; but 
it is better, with Dillmann, Nowack, etc., to take 
it, as in our versions, as prescribing an entire 
cessation of all field work; for the two verbs in 
v." ‘Jet drop (or ‘ release’) and leave alone’ ("yyn¥a 
mnYyy), seem Obviously in contrast to both verbs in 
v.)° ‘sow’ and ‘gather.’ The oliveyards and vine- 

ards are to come under the same rule as the corn 
and, t.e. no work is to be done in them in the 7th 
year. The aim expressed is ‘that the poor of thy 

eople may eat.’ And so stringent is the rule that, 
if all is not consumed by the poor, the remainder 
must not be garnered, but must be left for ‘the 
beast of the field’ to ent. It is not explicitly stated 
that the owner and his family were not to eat of 
the spontaneous growth of the fullow year, but the 
passage, taken by itself, rathor suggests that they 
might not, 

co. In Ex 217° a 6 years’ term is fixed as the 
normal period during which a Hebrew could be 
compelled to serve as a slave. In the 7th year 
he could demand his freedom (see, further, art. 
SERVANT, and the Oaf. Lex. i. 55). 

d. Neither in connexion with the fallow for the 
land nor with the emancipation of the slave is 
there any clear indication that the 7 years’ period 
was fixed, beginning and ending simultaneously 
all over the country. In the second case, of the 
slave, this hypothesis is practically ruled out as 
impracticable, and in the case of the fallow the 
natural interpretation of the language is that each 
owner would reckon the term independently of 
others, and indeed that different portions of his 
holding would lie fallow in different years, so that, 
é.g., if his corn land did not require his labour, he 
would still have his vines and olives to attend to, 
and vice versa. The analogy of the weekly sabbath 
is too precarious to be alowed much weight. 

é. The earliest legislution has no laws as to the 
inheritance, sale, or redemption of land. 

(i1.) The Deuteronomic Code—D.—a. The 7 years’ 
period occurs twice in Dt 15, in vv.) and vv.12"}8, 
and a third time in 31!9-28, 

b. No mention is made of any custom of a 
pen ien fallow, but an ordinance appears 15!-8 

or the first time (reflecting the life of times when 
the Reed agricultural stage has been passed), 
which provides for the remission, or, as some hold, 
the suspension of debts due to a creditor from ‘his 
neighbour and his brother,’ though debts may be 
exacted ‘of a foreigner.’ The motive of the law is 
compassion for the poor and unfortunate among 
the Israelites. And the provision in 313 that ‘at 
the end of 7 years, in the set time of the year of re- 
lease’ (axpy, from be’? ‘let drop’ [Vm ‘release’), Ex 
23'), in the ‘ Feast of Booths,’a public reading of the 
Deut. Law- book should take place, indicates that the 
sanction for the ordinance is to be found in the great 
principles of love to God and man reiterated in it. 
ce. A Hebrew slave (15!7"%) may go free after 
serving for 6 years. 

d. The period, in the last case, obviously begins 
with the entrance of the slave upon servitude ; but 
in the former, it is clear, from the allusion to the 
‘proclaiming’ of ‘J”’s release,’ that the close of 


ee ee ae re et ee. 


each period is to be simultaneous over all the 
country, and to be publicly announced. 

e. Except for the warnings against disturbing a 
neighbour’s ‘landmark’ (19' 27!"), no Deuteronomic 
law bears on the ownership of land. 

(ili.) The Priestly Code—P.—a. Not only is the 
7 years’ period found in this, the latest stratum of 
Hebrew legislation, but a 50 years’ term is added 
to crown the calendar (Lv 25). 

b. Every 7th year, and in addition every 50th 
year, is to be kept with strictness as a fallow year, 
the crops being neither sown at the beginning nor 
reaped at the close, the vines not pruned and the 
grapes not gathered, Tho idea must be that no 
storing, or systematic harvesting operations, was 
to go on, but not that the crops that might grow 
of themselves were to be left untouched, for it is 
added, ‘the sabbath of the land sliall be for food 
for you; for thee, and for thy servant and for 
thy maid, and for thy hired servant and for thy 
stranger that sojourn with thee; and for th 
cattle, and for the beasts that are in thy Jand, 
shall all the increase thereof be for food.’ So it 
was lawful to go into the fields and Saver ates 
and vineyards, and gather food as it might be 
wanted from the spontaneous yield of the land. 


This view is maintained by Dillmann, Nowack,and the Jewish 
interpreters. Still it is stranye that in vv.20 22, where the prob- 
lem of food supply is dealt with, no allusion ig made to the right 
conferred in v.9f (cf. v.12), It might be conjectured that v.68 was 
aided to v.5 to modify a stringency regarded as impracticable. 


All mention of the poor has dropped out, and 
the ordinance is expressly based on the religious 
principle that the land, as well as the people, 
should keep Sabbath unto J”. Neither is the 
arrangement of Deuteronomy recalled for the re- 
mission of debts, though the prohibition of usury 
is repeated from Dt 231", 

c. A provision for emancipation of slaves occurs 
vv.59-54) but in connexion with the jubile, in which 
ject every Hebrew slave is to go free with his 
amily, This can scarcely be in addition to, but 
rather in substitution for, the earlier provisions ; 
for (1) if the law of emancipation at the 7th year 
was in force, it would be unnecessary to order 1t in 
the 50th; and (2) the Jater law in another point 
abrogates the euarlier, as it prohibits lifelong 
bondage, and leaves no room for such a riveting 
of the ties of slavery as was involved in the archaic 
ceremony of the boring of the ear. Moreover, we 
find again the express mention of a religions prin- 
ciple as the motive for the law, viz. that all Israel- 
ites are J’’s servants, and therefore eannot be 
permanently owned by another. V.©" a new 
provision is also added, that a Hebrew enslaved to 
a ‘stranger’ (72) may be redeemed by a relative, 
the price varying with the distance of the jubile. 
Curiously, no such provision exists in the case of a 
Hebrew enslaved to a Hebrew. 

d. The 7th year in Leviticus becomes for the 
first time a true sabbatical year, a season to be 
simultaneously observed as a fallow year in which 
no field work was to be done under a directly re- 
lisious sanction. Moreover, the difficulties of such 
observance being apparent, doubters are encouraged 
(vv.2-22) by an assurance of Providential aid in the 
shape of an unusually abundant yield in the 6th 
year. The produce is to be enough for 3 years, 
‘until the 9th year, until her fruits come in.’ The 
reason is that, after the fallow of the 7th year, 
the ground is so hard that a second or third 
ploughing is necessary in the 8th year before sow- 
Ing can take place, and consequently only the 
summer-sown crops of the 8th year come to any: 
thing, and they are not available for use till the 
beginning of Bie Oth year, the reckoning of the 
years being, of course, in this context from autumn 
to antumn. 
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It is not therefore necessary to reject ‘until the 9th year,’ 
as Dillm. proposes, on the ground that the ‘3 years’ would 
naturally be the 6th, 7th, and 8th years, and that the allusion 
to the 9th year has been introduced because an editor referred 
the passage to the exceptional case of the 49th and 60th years 
when two fallow years followed one another, the 7th sabbatical 
year and the jubile year. Yet it is natural to conclude from 
the lanyuaye of Lv 25, as Kalisch does, that the intention of 
the ordinance was that, after 7 sabbatical periods had passed, 
the 60th or jubile year should be intercalated as an additional 
fallow year, immediately after the 7th sabbatical year, and that 
a new sabbatical period should begin with the 61st year. 
This was also the view of the Jewish interpreters. But see, 
further, below II. (iv.). 

e. The purchase and redemption of land is not 
alluded to in the earlier codes (but cf. Ezk 46! for 
allusion to some such custom), but is here treated 
with some fulness (vv. 6-10 14-16. 23-64) ‘I'he provisions 
may be enumerated as follows :—(1) The freehold of 
avricultural land could not be sold outright, for at 
the 50th or jubile year every piece sold returned 
to the owner or his representatives. The utmost 
that an owner desirous of selling could do was to 
grant a lease of the property, the term of the lease 
to expire at the next jubile, however near that 
might be. The purchaser only obtained the usu- 
fruct for the time being, und the price was to be 
regulated by the number of the crops due before 
the jubile. (2) In every case of a man being 
forced to sell part of his patrimony, it was the 
duty of his kinsman (v.”) either, according to the 
ordinary interpretation, to redeem the land, t.e. 
from the purchaser (who is not named), or, accord- 
ing to the attractive theory put forth by Buhl 
(AJTh i. 738), to exercise a right of pre-emption. 
(3) If there was no kinsman to effect the gé&udlah, 
still, if the orivinal owner at any time became rich 
enough, he could buy it back at the selling price, 
less the proportion belonging to the years since 
the sale (v."5), (4) House property in a walled 
city might be sold outright without returning to 
the vendor at the jubile (v."); but he was given 
the right of redemption during the one year after 
the sale (Maimonides and others mention a tradi- 
tion that the term ‘walled cities’ is restricted to 
those that were such in Joshua’s time). (5) House 
property in a village was subject to the provisions, 
gee (1)-(3) above, attaching to agricultural land. 
(6) The Levitical possessions were subject to special 
provisions; (@) house property in their cities was 
to be saleable, as far as the leasehold value went, 
redeemable at any time, and restored at the jubile; 
and (4) the farm land round their cities was to be 
altogether unsaleable and inalienable. (7) The 
case of a field devoted to J” is treated in Lv 27)%-%, 
The field was to be valued at once, and might be 
redeemed at that price, with a fifth added, up to 
the jubile, after which it passed to the priest. If 
the field had been already sold, then no redemption 
was possible, and the gift became effective and 
final at the jubile. If the ficld was not part of the 
donor’s own patrimony, but a Hanchaeed: (= leased) 
portion of another man’s possession, then the gift 
could only involve the usufruct till the jubile, 
when the property returned to the original 
owner. 

Summary.—Three stages may thus be distin- 
guished, (1) In Exodusa 7th year fallow for the land 
and a7 years’ term for Hebrew slaves is required, 
without any siniultaneous reckoning of either period 
throughout the country. (2) In Deuteronomy a 
simultaneous remission of debts replaces the fallow 
year, the term of service for slaves remaining the 
same. (3) In Leviticus a simultaneous 7th year 
fallow is ordered ; remission of debts is dropped in 
favour of a general prohibition of usury ; emanci- 

ation at the 50th year is all that remains of the 

years’ term of service; and a whole series of pro- 
visions is added on land and house property. 


The Analysis of Lv 26.—That this chapter contains earlier 
end later elements is generally admitted. Dillmann, Kuenen, 


and Nowack consider that there are no sure grounds on 
which to discriminate these. Driver and White (‘ Leviticus’ in 
SBOT) treat the jubile for the land as original in the Holiness 
legislation (P+), but ascribe to a later hand the extension to 
versons, Wellhausen thinks that the first draft placed the 
reeing of slaves and redemption of land in the 7th year, and, 
if Dillmann criticizes this reconstruction as involving an un- 
workable arrangement, Holzinger points out, on e other 
hand, that the priestly scribes were not always very practical. 
Another solution ia offered in the Ozford Hezateuch, ii. 177, 
on Lv 25. It is there suggested that the regulations on the 
sabbath year, vv.3b-7. 18-22, belong to the firat draft of Ph; that 
the block of material on the jubile, vv.2-17, which now inter- 
rupts the former, is iteelf composite, as is shown (1) by the 
number of doublets, and (2) by the recurrence of phrases which 
recall Ph; that a second draft of Pb underlies this passaye and 
also the remainder of the chapter ; that in this second draft the 
emancipation of slaves and redemption of land, and possibly a 
60 yearw’ term, were included; and that the rest, embracing all 
the clauses in which the term ‘jubile’ occurs, is by a later 
prseyy editor. Addis and Baentsch take a similar view. The 

lowing of the trumpets on the 10th day of the 7th month is 
thought by many to be a provision earlier than the appoint- 
ment of the same day asthe solemn day of atonement, so that 
v.9> will be later than v.%, 


II, HistorIcAL CHARACTER.—(i.) The Seventh 
Year Fallow.—The custom of a periodical fallow 
is so common @ feature in agricultural practice 
that we should almost require evidence to prove 
that there was nothing of the kind amongst the 
Hebrews from the beginning of their settled life; 
and the 7 years’ period, which is still observed 
in Palestine and Syria, has every argument 
from anslogy in favour of it. Moreover, the 
fact that the Covenant Book in Ex 23 is 
throughout directed to defining and regulating ex- 
isting customs, and bears no mark of introducing 
any novelty (cf. the prob. allusion in Jer 174 (Ileb.]; 
see Driver, Deut. 174), weighs in the same scale. 
The silence of the earlier historical books must be 
regarded as entirely natural if the fallow was 
not simultaneously observed. It would not be a 
feature that would call for mention. It is other- 
wise with so serious an interruption of the common 
life as would be occasioned by the observance of 
the same year us a universal fallow year, so that 
all workers on the land would be keeping holiday 
for 12 months. Moreover, the tradition at the 
Exile explicitly denies the observance of the 
sabbath years in the pre-exilic times (2 Ch 36%, 
cf. Ly 26%), In fact, the first historical refer- 
ence to the sabbatical year as an institution 
within the range of practical politics is in Neh 
10"!, where it occurs among the items included in 
the covenant that was entered into at the prompt- 
ing of Nehemiah. Even there the allusion is not 

uite certain. The language ‘leave (wy); =‘ let lie 
allow,’ Ex 23") the arenes ear, and the exaction 
of every debt,’ recalls the law of the fallow in 
Exodus; but the clause is elliptical and far from 
explicit, and the following words, which recall Dt 
154, make it doubtful whether the remission of 
debts in the 7th year is not the institution in view. 
It is not, in fact, till we reach the Greek period 
that we come upon undisputed references to the 
observance of the sabbatical year (Jos. Ant. XI. 
villi. 26): for Maccabwan times, see 1 Mac 6% 8; 
Jos. Ant. XIII. vill. 1, XIV. x. 6, XV. 1.2; BUI. 
ii. 4; and for the Herodian era, Jos. Ant. XIV. 
xvi, 2, XV. 1.2; Philo in Eus, Prep. ad Ev. viii. 
7; and Tac. Hist. v. 4. 

(li.) The Emancipation of Slaves at the Seventh 
Year.—This is once referred to in Jer 345*-,* where 
the custom is shown to be more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance, and to be most 
difficult to enforce. The postponement of libera- 
tion to the 50th year may be another witness to 
the same fact. 

(iii.) The Remission or Suspension of Debts,— 

* Note here the techn. phrase 1177 xp (‘ proclaim liberty’), 
vv.& 15. 17; also Is 61) of captives (cf. Ezk 4617 the ‘ year of 1’ 


either of the jubile, or of the pene of emancipation of slaves), 
and Lv 2510 of the jubile. [S. B. D.). 
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Unless Neh 10*! refer to this, history is silent as 
to the observance of any such custom. 

(iv.) Zhe Redemption of Real Property.—That 
there was some provision in law or custom against 
alienating Jand is clear from the instance of 
Naboth, and the institution of the ge’ullah, Jer 
32%; Ru 4. An obscure allusion in Ezk 7 may 
be taken in the same sense; and it is, of course, 
possible that the ‘year of liberty’ in Ezk 46” 
refers to the 50th year as an institution already 
known. Neither is there anything impracticable 
in the provisions themselves. See for parallels 
among other nations, Maine, Village Communities, 
81-88; Early Hist. of Institutions, 81f., 100; 
von Maurer, Dorfverfassung, i. 304 ff. This kind 
of tenure is known as the ‘shifting severalty.’ 
Strabo speaks of the Dalmatians redistributing 
land every 8 years, a practice which would support 
Wellhausen’s theory that the term was originall 
7 years and not 50. The denunciations of land- 

abbing in Isaiah and Micah show that no such 
aw was operative even if in existence. Moreover, 
no single undisputed historical allusion to the 
jubile exists, and the dating of the 3 sabbatical 

ears that can be securely traced in B.C. 164-163, 
38-37, and A.D. 68-69 leaves no room for the inter- 
calation of the jubile year. For this reason, and 
because of the difticulty of the two fallow years in 
succession, the text has been strained to permit 
the identification of the 7th sabbatical year with 
the jubile year. ‘I'he evidence from the literature 
is therefore rather against the jubile year having 
ever been historically observed. Neither is the 
anthropological evidence such as to rebut this 
presumption. 

The term jubile.-—Nowack gives a summary of {nterpreta- 
tions, and refers to two essays by Kranold and Wolde (Gétt. 
1837) for a fuller account; but the Oz/, Heb. Lex. mentions only 
that which he solects as the best, and which is supported by 
the Targum on Ex 1913 and Jos 65, and by Phwnician inscrip- 
tions, viz. S3='ram.’ It ig used both in combination, as Jos 
G4. and alone, as Ex 1013, for a ‘ram's horn,’ and lastly stands 
as a designation of the 60th year, ushered in by trumpet blasts. 


LiteratuRR.—Treatises on Heb. Archwology by Keil (Eng. 
tr. fi. ard Nowack, and Benzinger; Ewald, Antiquities, 
$60-840: Schiirer, WJP 1 i. 40ff.: Dillm., Driver - White 
Kalisch, Addie, Baentsch, and Oxf, ez. on Lv 25; Mishna, Rosh 
ha-ehana i. 1, Shelitth vi. 1, 2, 6, 6. 

G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY. 

SABBEUS (Zcffalas), 1 hs 98? =Shemaiah, Ezr 102), 


SABI (B Twels, A SaSel, AV Sami), 1 Es 67 = 
Shobai, Ezr 247, Neh 7*. 


SABIAS (Xaflas).—-A chief of the Levites in the 
time of Josiah, 1 Ks 1°, called in 2 Ch 35° Hasna- 
BIAH,. 


SABIE ie Safe, A TaSih, AV Sabi).—‘ The 
children of Pochereth-hazzebaim’ (AV of Zebaim), 
Ezr 2°, Neh 7, appear as ‘the sons of Phacereth 
the sons of Sabie’ in 1 Es 5%, 


SABTA (xn}9) or SABTAH ("739).—Son of Cush, 
Gn 107(A 2Ya8aGd), 1 Ch 19 (B SaBard, A TaPaGd, 
Luc. ZeBa6d). Glaser (Skizze, ii. 252) Witeue: 
himself sutisfied with the identification of this 
place with Dhu ’l-Sabté, mentioned by the geo- 
ernie Al-Bekri (i. 65), who quotes a line of an 
early poet, in which this is mentioned by the side 
of Al-Abatir, in the dwellings of the Banu Asad, 

robably in Yemamah. This identification is, 
1owever, of very small value; for the word Sabtdu 
means either ‘a rock’ or ‘a desert,’ and Dhu’l- 
Sabtaé therefore ‘the place with the rock,’ or ‘the 
place with the desert,’ whence it is not even certain 
that the poet quoted really meant it for a proper 
name. Moreover, there is no sign of such a place 
ever having been of importanee. Hence the con- 
Jecture that it was to be identified with Sabat or 
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Sabbata in the Gulf of Adulis (Ptol. Iv. vii. 8) is 
much more probable. Other conjectures made by 
ancient and modern scholars are given in Ges. 
Thes., the Ozf. Heb. Lex., and the Commentaries. 
D. 8S. MARGOLIOUTH. 
SABTECA (xppz0, Sam. 73n30).—Son of Cush, 
Gn 107 (A Xafaxadd, Luc. Zafexaéd), 1 Ch 1% (B 
Luc. EeSexabd, A DeBeGaxd).—The identification of 
this place with Samydake in Carmania (Steph. 
Byz., ed. Westermann, p. 246), originally suggested 
by Bochart, has been renewed by Glaser (Skizze, 
ii, 252). There is, however, nothing in favour of 
this supposition, except the poe ary that the 
genealogist may have been misled by the similarity 
of the name to Sabtah. Early critics guessed 
Various spss in Africa, while some have even 
supposed a person rather than a place to be meant. 
The termination -4@ has an appearance of bein 
Indo-Germanic, as also has the penultimate syl- 
lable. In that case the name probably meant 
‘sevenfold’ (saptaka), Heptapolis. Some other 
conjectures are quoted by Gesenius, Yhes., and 
Dillm. Gen. ad loc. D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


SACAR (r9y ‘hire,’ ‘reward’ [cf. the name 
"aww ISSACHAR]).—1. The father of Ahiam, one 
of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 11” (B’Axdp, A Laxdp)= 
Sharar of 2S 23%, where ‘Sharar the (IT)ararite’ 
appears in B as 'Apal Zapaoupelrns and in A as ’Apad 
"Apapelrys. The reading of b here may have arisen, 
by transposition of letters, from a Heb. original 
‘1700 1, and the name Sharar should probably be 
read in both passages. 2. The eponym of a family 
of gatekeepers, 1 Ch 264 (B Zaxdp, A Taxrdp). 

J. A. SELBIE. 

SACKBUT (x29 Dn 3°, xppy 37-10-18; LXX and 
Theod. capBixn, Vulg. sambuca, Wyc. ‘sambuke,’ 
Cov., Bish. ‘shawmes,’ Dou. ‘doulcimer,’ Gen., 
AV, RV ‘sackbut’).—The Gr. cauBixn (which 
Ges., Buhl, Driver, etc., believe to be derived from 
the Aram.) was a stringed instrument (sce vol. ili. 
p. 461"). The Vulg. sambuca is no doubt @ translit. 
of the Gr. ; but since sambuca may mean ‘ made of 
the elder-tree’ (from sambucus, the elder-tree), the 
name came to be used for any stringed instrument 
made of that wood. In Eng, the ‘sambuke’ had 
the same general application. Thus Ascham, 
Toxophilus, 26, ‘ And whatsoever ye judge, this I 
am sure, that lutes, harps, all manner of pipes, 
barbitons, sambukes, with other instruments every 
one, which standeth by tine and quick fingering, 
be condemned of Aristotle, as not to be brought 
in and used among them which study for learning 
and virtue.’ 

The Geneva translators used the more precise 
‘“sackbut’ (possibly, however, from an impression 
thatit was a form of thesame word). But the ‘sack- 
but’ is unsuitable, for two reasons: it is a wind 
instrument (‘a brass trumpet,’ says Chappell, ‘ with 
a slide like a modern trombone’); and, whereas the 
gapBvxn was particularly shrill, the sackbut had a 
deep note. cf. Drayton, Polyolbion, iv. 365— 


‘The Hoboy, Sagbut deepe, Recorder, and the Flute’ ; 


and Bunyan, PP 235, ‘He and his Fellows sound 
the Sackbut whose Notes are more doleful than 
the Notes of other Music are.’ The origin of 
‘sackbut’ is doubtful. Skeat traces it to the 
Spanish sacar to draw out, and buche a box, used 
familiarly of the belly, and thinks that Webster 
18 right in suggesting that the name was given to 
the instrument because it exhausts one’s wind in 
blowing ! Middleton shows how it lent itself to 
punning, Spanish Gypsy, 11. 1— 

‘ Alv.—You must not look to have your dinner served in with 


trumpets, 
Car.—No, no, sack-buts will serve us.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 


SACKCLOTH 


SACKCLOTH (pv sak, odxxos, saccus) was & coarse 
material woven from goats’ and camels’ hair, and 
hence of a dark colour, as we see from Rev 6 
‘the sun became black as sackcloth of hair’ (¢dxxos 
rpixivos) ; cf., for the colour, Is 508, Sir 25! ‘her 
countenance darkeneth like sackcloth,’ reading 
odxxos With B; also “1p ‘a mourner,’ lit. one who 
wears dark soiled garments (2S! 414, n. 2) A 
similar material was called by the Romans cidacznim 
from being prepared from the hair of the black 
goats of Cilicia, hence Jerome’s rendering saccus 
cilicinus (Rev 6!%). From the fact that sacks were 
made of this coarse haircloth, J in Genesis (4275 
27. 3) uses py as a& synonym of nnapx ; hence through 
the medium of Greek and Latin our ‘sack’ and 
‘sackcloth,’ though haircloth is the more appro- 
priate rendering. It was also used for saddle- 
cloths (Jos 9°). 

From the analogy of the evolution of dress 
among the Egyptians—for which see Erman 
(Lgypt, 200ff., with numerous illustrations)—we 
may infer that the dress of the Hebrews was 
originally, as in Evypt, a scant loin-cloth of sak, 
tied in a knot in front. This continued to be the 
distinctive dress of slaves, captives, and such as 
wished to appeal to the pity of superiors (see the 
instructive episode 1 K 2u3!), To put on sack- 
cloth is neeile always py 1:9 ‘to gird sackcloth’ 
about the loins (doc. ¢., Gn 37%, 28 3%, and oft.; 19 
alone, Is 321, J) 143); to take it off was originally 
nas ‘to undo [a knot]’ (Ps 30", Is 207). The 
linguistic evidence is thus entirely against the 
current idea that the sackcloth of the OT was worn 
in the form of a sack ‘with an opening for the 
head, and side apertures for the arms.’ 

Religious usages are proverbially conservative, 
and Hebrew customs were no exception (see, ¢.g., 
Jos 5*°); hence it is not an unlikely supposition 
(Schwally, Das Leben nach d. Tode, 12 ft.) that the 
haircloth cincture continued to be regarded as the 
garment most suitable for religious ceremonies 
long after it had disappeared from ordinary uso. 
This is at least more satisfactory than the usual 
explanation that the wish to mortify the flesh led 
to the use of sackeloth in the frequent instances 
where it is associated with fasting as an outward 
and visible expression of penitence, or In cases 
where confession and gant liention are combined, 
as indeed is most frequently the case (1 K 21%, 
Neh 9}, Jon 3°, Jth 4! etc.). In most cases, 
even when not expressly mentioned, there was the 
uccompaniment of ashes (Dn 93, Mt 114, Lk 10) 
or earth (Neh 9') upon the head. Hence the 
author of Baruch speaks of putting on ‘sackcloth 
of prayer’ (4; see Comm. four alternative render- 
ing). The extravagances of Jon 35, Jth 4°, where 
even the cattle are clothed in sackcloth, are 
scarcely historical. In the latter passage the 
altar, also, is similarly covered (Jth 4"). That 
the sackcloth in such cases was usually worn next 
the skin (1y307-5y)—originally, as we saw, it was 
the only garment—even by women (Is 32", Jth 9', 
2 Mac 3"), seems beyond doubt (see 2 K 6°, Job 
1645, which are often wrongly, as we think, taken 
to be exceptional cases). 

Fondness for ‘the old paths,’ and the desire to 
furnish an object-lesson in simplicity of dress, as 
of life, in the midst of increasing luxury, are 
doubtless the reason that haircloth was the char- 
acteristic material of a prophet’s dress (Zec 13¢ 
RV ; cf. Rev 115 rpodnreicovew . . . mepiBeBrAnuévor 
gdxxous), Elijah was distinguished by a mantle 
of hair (2 K 18 RVm). John the Baptist’s only gar- 
ment, like that of his prototype, was of camels’ hair 
(Mt 34, Mk 1°). Isaiah, on a particular occasion, 
wore even the primitive loin-cloth of sak (202). 

The universal use of this black haircloth (py) as 


the appropriate dress of those mourning for their 
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dead probably has its root in the circle of primitive 
thought above referred to—the intention being to 
do honour to the disembodied spirit (cf. Schwally, 
op. cit.). It was worn not only in cases of private 
mourning (Gn 37%, 2S 3%! and oft.), but in Ween. 
tations over public calamities (Am 8, Jer 4897, 
La 2”, 1 Mac 24), Further, just as prayer in this 
garb might avert threatened private bereavement 
(Ps 35)5), so might it avert—when combined with 
humility and penitence—a great national mis- 
fortune (Jer 6%, Jl 1%, Jth 41%), Both ideas are 
frequently combined—mourning for past calamities 
and prayer for their speedy removal (1 Mac 3*, 
2 Mac 2%, also Am 8", and other passages cited). 
A. R. S. KENNEDY. 

SACRAMENTS.—The word sacramentum (sacrare 
=‘to dedicate’) originally meant ‘something set 
apart as sacred, consecrated, dedicated.’ As a 
technical] legal term it was used of the sum which 
the two parties to a suit deposited in sacro, and of 
which the winner of the suit recovered his part, 
while the loser forfeited his to the wrarium. 
Hence it came to mean the suit itself, causa contro- 
versva (Smith, Dict. of Gr. and om. Ant. ii. p. 958). 
Sacramentum was also used actively of the ‘thin 
which sets apart and devotes,’ s oa technica 
military term it designated either the ‘ preliminar 
engagement’ entered into by recruits, or (initio 
more often) the ‘military oath of obedience’ to the 
commander. Under the Empire the sacramentum 
which svldiers were obliged to take to their 
wmperator was often taken by subjects, whether 
citizens or provincials, to the emperor (Tac. Ann. 
i. 7, 8), in recognition of his proconsulare imperium 
throughout the Empire. rom Horace (Od. 11. 
xvil. 10) onwards it 1s sometimes used of any ‘ oath 
or solemn engagement.’ 

The first appearance of the word sacramentum in 
connexion with Christianity may be called acci- 
dental. It occurs in a familiar passage in the 
frequently quoted letter (Ep. 96) of the younger 
ease to the Emperor Trajan. It was stated of 
the Bithynian Christians quod essent soliti stato 
die ante lucem convenire carmenque Christo quast 
deo dicere secum tinvicem, seque sacramento non in 
scelus aliguod obstringere. There is not much 
doubt that the witnesses whom Pliny quotes 
teferred to the obligation under which ever 
Christian lies to renounce the devil and all his 
works, and of which the public service of the 
Church reminds him. Possibly the service to 
which allusion is made contained an express re- 
newal of the baptismal pledge. That Pliny uses 
the word sacramentum to express this obligation 
or pledge is no more than an interesting coinci- 
dence. It was a natural word to use; wud neither 
jugurandum nor promissum would have expressed 
the meaning better. Yet Lightfoot is inclined to 
think that it means ‘sacrament’ in the Christian 
sense, and that Pliny has here ‘confused the two 
sacraments,’ the wording pointing to the baptismal 
pledge, while the context about the early hour and 
the stated day points to the eucharist (“pp. of S. 
Ignatius, vol. i. p. 52), It may be doubted whether 
the word sacramentum had as yet acquired amon 
Christians an piegured Christian meaning ; an 
it is improbable that the Bithynian Christians used 
the word in a technical sense, or that Pliny uses 
the word because they had done so. The word is 
his, not theirs ; and he employs it in the ordinary 
classical sense. 

As a Christian term, sacramentum makes its 
first appearance in the Old Latin and in Tertullian. 
Both in Lat-Vet. and Vulg. it is sometimes used to 
translate pvorfpiov. Cod. Bob. (k) has it Mt 18"; 
Cod. Palat. (e) Lk 8; Cod. Clar. (h) Eph 1° 8% ® 533, 
1 Ti 3* 16, Ro 16%; Vulg. hasit Eee 3° (not ¢) © 5%, 
Col 17 (not %), 1 Ti 3° (not °), Rev 1” 177 (not 5). 
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But the more common rendering of puor#pioy is 
mysterium ; and sometinics in consecutive verses 
first one word is used and then the other. In OT 
sacramentum occurs Dn 2!® %: 47 45, ‘T'o 127, Wis 27 
6%, in all which places LXX has pueripor. But 
mysterium is also found, sometimes side by side 
with sacramentum (Dn 2}8 19 28.4) even in the 
same verse (#7), ‘Tertullian uses sacramentum as 
the rendering of pvarjpiov in passages where Vulg. 
has mysterium (1 Co 137, dées. 23; 1 Co 14%, adv, 
Marc. v. 15; Eph 6", adv. Mare. v. 18). It is his 
usnal word. 

Three elements scem to have been at work in 
determining the Christian use of the word ; (1) the 
original passive sense, ‘a thing set apart as sacred’; 
(2) the active sense, ‘that which seta apart,’ especially 
un oath or pledge of fidelity ; (3) the Greek term 
pusTypov, to which it was regarded as equivalent. 
It is obvious that all these ideas coalesce very well 
respecting those rites which have been called 
sacraments, especially baptism and the eucharist. 

But in the first instance the use of the term was 
very much wider. It was used to designate not 
only religions rites, but doctrines and facts. 
Almost any external form, whether of word or 
action, which conveyed or symbolized a religious 
meaning might be called asacramentum. It will 
be worth while to examine some of the passages in 
which the word occurs in Tertullian aid @aiinn. 

Tertullian, after pointing out that even the 
heathen recognize avoidance of the public shows 
as the mark of a Christian, remarks that the 
man who puts aside the mark of the faith plainly 
denies the faith. Memo in castra hostium transit 

.. nist destilutis signis et sacramentis principis 
sui (de Spect. xxiv.). Again, with regard to God’s 
prohibition of idolatry, he says: Hute sacramento 
militans ab hostibus provocor. Par sum illis, si illis 
nuinus dedero. foc defendendo depugno in acie, 
vulneror, concidor, occidor, Quis hune militi suo 
exit voluit, nisi gut talt sacramento eum consig- 
navit (Scorp. iv.)? In both these passages we have 
little more than the Roman wi Ga oath used 
metaphorically of the Christian’s allegiance to 
God. In Apol. vil. we get a stage further, when he 
calls the horrible rite, of which Christians were 
often accused, in which a child was killed and 
eaten, sacramentum tinfanticidii. It is in this 
treatise that the use of the word is specially 
frequent. In contending that Judaism, and 
therefore Christianity, is far more ancient than 
heathenism, he says: ipsa templa et oracula et 
sacra unius interim prophete scrininm seculis 
vineil, in quo videtur thesaurus collocatus totius 
Judaici sacramenti ct inde jam nostri (xix.); where 
sacramentum seems to mean ‘revelation,’ or 
‘religion,’ or ‘dispensation.’ It has a similarly 
indefinite meaning in the challenge respecting 
Christian abstention from heathen temples anc 
nocturnal rites: omnem hine sacramenti nostri 
ordinem haurite, repercussis ante tamen opinioni- 
bus falsis (xv.). In the plural the word is used 
of the doctrines of the Christian faith. Whence, 
he asks, did pagan philosophy get its doctrine of 
future rewards mae punishments? Nonnisi de 
nostris sacramentis (xlvii.). OT types he calls 
jiqurarum sacramenta (adv, Mare. v. 1) In the 
treatise de Baptismo we reach the more definite 
use of the term. It opens with the words, Feliz 
sacramentum aque nostrie, quia ablutis delictis 
pristine cecitatis in vitam eternam liberamur. 
And so also of the eucharist: Proinde panis et 
calicts sacramento jam in evangelio probavimus 
corporis ef sanguinis dominici veritatem adversus 
phantasma Marctonis (adv. Mare. v. 8). And 
again of both sacraments: ad sacramentum baptis- 
matis et eucharistiea admittens (ib. iv. 34). 

Cyprian seems to have learned from his 


‘master’ to use the word sometimes in its classi- _ 
cal sense, sometimes with a vagueness which 
was possibly deliberate, sometimes quite definitely 
of baptism and the eucharist. Of Christian 
martyrdois he says: O quale tllud fut spec- 
taculum Domini, quam sublime, quam magnum, 
guam Dei oculis sacramento ac devotione militis 
equs acceptum Ue: x. 2). So of a supposed be- 
trayal of the Christian faith, he says: divine 
miteie sacramenta solvantur, castrorum celes- 
tium signa dedantur (Ep. \xxiv. 8). He calls the 
Passover a sacramentum (de Cath. Eccles. unit.). 
But it is not easy to define its meaning when he 
speaks of ecclesi@ veritas et evangelw ac sacra- 
menti unitas (Ep. liv. 1), or, again, of veritatis 
jura et sacramenta (Kp. \xxiii. 20). Comp. sacra- 
menta calestia (Ep. Ixxiv. 4), @ phrase which he 
uses several times, He says that dufum jfider sacra- 
mentum tn confessione Christi nominis esse digestum 
(Ep. xxx. 3); and that the Lord's Prayer contains 
many and great sacramenta (de Dom. Orat, 9); 
where ‘doctrine’ seems to be the meaning. In 
baptism, water and the Spirit are each of them 
called a sacramentum; and, as distinct from here- 
tical baptism, those who receive the Clurch’s 
baptism utroque sacramento nascuntur (fp. 1xxiii. 
21) Immediately afterwards he uses bdaptisme 
sacramentum of the whole rite. So also of the 
eucharist he says: Item in sacerdote Melchisedech 
sacrificit dominici sacramentum prefiguratum 
videmus (Ep. Ixiii. 3). Le calls the consecrated 
wine sacramentum calicis * (de Lapsis, xxv.); and he 
appears to call the whole rite sacramentum crucis, 
when he says, de sacramento crucis et cubum sums 
et potum (de Zelo et Livore, xvii.). On Cyprian’s use 
of sacramentum, sce an important note by E. W. 
Watson in Stadia Biblica, iv. p. 253. 

Augustine says that the bread and wine ideo 
dicuntur sacramenta, quia in ets aliud videtur, 
aliud intelligitur (Serm. 272). And again that 
Signa cum ad res divinas pertinent, sacramenta 
appelantur (Hp. exxxviii.). But there must be re- 
semblance between the two: st enim sacramenta 
guamdam similitudinem carum rerum quarum 
sacramenta sunt non haberent, omnino sacra- 
menta non essent (Ep. xcviii.). Sacraments are 
verba visibilia, sacrusancta quidem, veruntamen 
mutabilia et temporalia (con. Faustum, xix. 16). 
Accedit verbum ad elementum et fit sacramentum, 
etiam ipsum tanquam visibile verbum (in Joh. 
fract, 80). In one place he enumerates poner: 
unction, the eucharist, and imposition of hands 
as sacramentst (de Bapt. con. Don. v. 28); in 
another he asks, Quis novit Dei omnia sacramenta? 
Quid ait Apostolus? Si sciero omnia sacramenta, 
st habeam omnem prophetiam (Serm. ad Cesar. 
eccles. plebem, 3). This last passage is specially 
interesting, because in Vuly. the word is not 
used [though Aug, testifies that Old Lat. read 
secramenta); it as: st habuero prophetiam et 
noverim mysteria omnia (1 Co 133). 

The general outcome is on the whole this, that 
the word sacramentum had two main uses, one 
very vague, and the other fairly definite. On 
the one hand, it might be used of anything, 
whether word, statement, or fact, which expressed 

* In harmony with this idea Rabanus Maurus (de Cler. inett- 
tutione, 1, 24, 31; Migne, Pat. Lat. cvii. 316) makes baptism, 
unction, the body, and the blood of the Lord to be four sacra- 
ments, expressly counting the body and the blood as two. 
Paschasius Radbertus is said to do the same ; but he speaks of 
sacramentum (not -ta) corporis et sanguinis (de Corp. et Sang. 
Dom. iil, 2, 4; Migne, oxx. 1275). 

t Similarly ina pasa which was quoted almost verbatim at 
the beginning of Art. 26 (=25) in the Articles of 1558: Saora- 
mentis numero paucissimtas, observations facillimias, 
tione prestantisaimiz, societatem novi populi colligavtt { 
tus), stouti est baptismue Trinitatis nomine conscoratus, com- 
muntcatio corpora et sanguints tpsiue, et at quid aliud in 
eae canonicis commendatur (Ep. 64; of. de Doct. Che. 
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or implied religious truth. On the other, it was 
applied to certain Christian rites, not fixed in 
number, but understood to be few, of which the 
chief were baptism and the eucharist. No rite 
had a better claim to be called a sacrament than 
these two, which fully realized the ideas connoted 
by the term, and were instituted by the Lord 
Himself. But there were other rites, mentioned 
in Scripture and sanctioned by the Church, to 
which the term might rightly be givon; and the 
rite which was commonly placed side by side with 
these two as being of almost equal rank was 
unction or chrism, which is generally applicable to 
all Christians and has at least the authority of 
apostolic tradition. 

The number three was no doubt attractive; but 
still more so the number seven ; and it is remark- 
able that a list of seven sacraments does not seem 
to have been made earlier than the 12th cent., 
when first Gregory of Bergamo (de Euchar. 14), 
and then Peter Lombard (Sendé. Iv. ii. 1) fix on this 
limit. It was adopted by Thomas Aquinas and 
stereotyped by the Council of Trent. But it is 
neither scriptural nor logical. Our choice lies 
between two and an indefinite number.* Scripture 
lainly marks out two. They were instituted by 
Ghrist, and He Himself ordained the outward 
visible signs for them. In whatever sense Christ 
may be supposed to have instituted any of the 
other five,—confirmation, penance, unction, orders, 
and matrimony,—He ordered no special sign for 
them; and it is rash to say more ‘loan that they 
are among the more important of the many rites 
to which the name of sacrament may be given.t 
For a discussion of any one of the seven see the 


separate articles in the dictionaries, But with 
reyard to matrimony it may be here pointed out 
that the Vulgate rendering of Eph 5° sacramen- 


tum hoc magnum est, had considerable influence in 
causing marriage to be regarded as 1 sacrament. 
There is a difference between the two great 
sacraments of the Gospel, in that baptism may be 
1eceived once only, and the eucharist daily. The 
one confers an indelible character ; the Pile does 
not. The same difference divides the other five. 
Confirmation and orders resemble baptism. Once 
baptized, always baptized ; once confirmed, always 
confirmed ; once a priest, always a priest. oO 
one may have these rites repeated for himself; nor 
is there any need of repetition. But penance and 
unction admit of repetition. Matrimony belongs 
par to the one class and pany to the other. 
o repetition of the rite is admissible between the 
same two parties; but when death has removed 
one, the other is free to have the rite repeated. 
Augustine writes thus of baptism and orders: 
ultrumque enim sacramentum est ; et quadam con- 
secratione utrumque homini datur: illud, cum 
baptizatur, istud, cum ordinatur: ideoque in 
Catholica utrumque non licet iterart (Con. ep. Par- 
men. ii. 28). With regard to matrimon fi Bays 
that its benefits are threefold, fides, proles, sacra- 
mentum; and he explains the last, ué conjugium 
mon separetur, et dimissus aut dimissa nec causa 
pss altert conjungatur (de Gen. ix. 12: cf. con. 
aust, xix. 26; de Nupt. et Concup.i.11). See, fur- 
ther, Harnack, Hist. of Dogma ling. tr.}, vi. 201 ff. 


* Hugo de St. Victore, following the Augustinian definition of 
@ Sacrament as ret sacre@ signum, enumerates some twenty or 
thirty leaser sacraments, as the ritual use of holy water, of 
ashes, of palm-branches, of the paschal candle, of bells, and of 
curtains; also certain acts, as making the sign of the cross, 
bowing the head or the knee; and certain utterances, as Domi- 
nus vobisoum, Alleluia, the recitation of the De profundis, the 
Jubilate, the Creed, eto. (de Sacramentis, 11. ix. 1-9; Migne, 
Pat. Lat. clxxvi. 471). 

+ The anointing of a a lngctne washing of the saints’ feet, and 
the salt given in certain Latin rites to catechumens, have all 
been ed ‘sacraments,’ ¢.g. in the Gelasian Sacramentary is 
®@ prayer ut hac creatura salis in nomine Trinitatis efictatur 

ulare sacramentum. 


The question, whether there were sacraments 
under the OT, is, like the question of the number 
of sacraments under the NI, to a large extent a 
question of definition. What is meant by a sacra- 
ment? Definitions which exclude all but baptism 
and the eucharist of course exclude all OT rites. 
But those who, with Augustine, regard sacra- 
ments as essential to the life of a religious com- 
munity must allow sacraments to the Jewish 
Church. Yet if, as he holds, the sacramental 
character of marriage consists in its indissolubility, 
then marriage, which is a sacrament under the 
Christian dispensation, was not a sacrament under 
the Jewish, which allowed divorce. The sacrifices 
and other rites were sacraments to the Jews, 
necessary then, but superfluous now. The differ- 
ente is this: sacramenta Novi Testamenti dant 
salutem; sacramenta Veteris Testamenti pro- 
miserunt Salvatorem. ... Mutata sunt sacra- 
menta ; facta sunt faciliora, puuciora, salubriora, 
felwiora (in Ps. \xxiii. 2). Both, however, tell of 
the passion and resurrection of Christ, the one 
by promising, the other by commemorating (con. 
Faust. xix. 16). 
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A. SACRIFICE IN OT TIMES. 

i. DEFINITION AND NAMKE.—The rites which are 
comprehended under the name of Sacrifice, while 
exhibiting many forms and embodying an equal 
complexity of ideas, yet display certain constant 
features which invest them with a character of 
unity. Four notes will serve to elucidate their 
place and function in distinction from other 
manifestations of the religious life. 

(a) Sacrifice belongs to the class of specifically 
religious acts, known as cultus or worship, by 
which man seeks to draw near to God. hen 
religion is permeated by intense moral earnestness, 
greater importance is ascribed to character and 
conduct than to worship, yet even in the perfectly 
ethical religion of Christianity the cultus has sur- 
vived as at once a chierished privilege and a sacred 
obligation. In those religions in which the ethical 
interest is weak or absent, the paramount interest 
attoches to the appropriateness and impressiveness 
of the ceremonial approach to the Deity. And 
among the elements of the cultus, by the consent 
of antiquity, the rite of sacrifice excelled and over- 
shadowed all other ordinances in the efficacy of its 
appeal to the object of worship.—(d) Sacrifice is 
distinguished from other ordinances of wore in 
that it takes the form of the rendering to God of 
a material oblation. The elements of worship are 
at bottom two—forms which express the con- 
descension of God to man, and forms which 
express the appeal of man toGod. Of these the 
first has its familiar example in the proclamation 
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of the word of God, the second in prayer. And 
with prayer sacrifice manifestly has a close affinity. 
To the universal religious instinct of antiquity, 
however, it seemed that the spiritual offering of 
aspiration and petition was lacking in weight and 
SACady ‘There was therefore associated with it, 
and so prominently as to eclipse it, the sacred rite 
in which the worshippers made over to God or 
shared with Him material things of a kind which 
ministered to human wants.—(c) Sacrifice is dis- 
tinguished from other acts in which material 
things are consecrated to the service of God by 
the circumstance that the sacrifice is consumed in 
the service. The spirit of religious devotion finds 
many ways of expressing itself—e.g. in the conse- 
cration of buildings for worship, in gifts of lands, 
in personal service, and to such acts the term 
sacrifice may be popularly extended ; but in strict 
usnve it is eaeatle to confine it to the class of 
oblations which not only spring from self-abneva- 
tion but also perish in the using.—(d) The eflect 
of sacrifice, in the intention of the worshippers, is 
by pleasing the Deity to enjoy communion with 

im, and through union with Him to gain deliver- 
ance from threatened evil and possession of coveted 
good. This formula roughly expresses the end of 
religion, and, in view of the ancient and commonly 
accorded position of sacrifice as the staple religious 
observance, it follows that communion with a Divine 
being, with the securit involved in such com- 
munion, must also be the end generally contem- 
plated in sacrificial practice. 


In the definition of sacrifice, an attempt has usually been 
made to formulate the contemplated end more narrowly. ‘A 
sacrifice properly so called,’ to quote one of the older examples, 
‘is the solemn infliction of death on a living creature, generally 
by effusion of its blood, in a way of religious ae and the pre- 
senting of this act to the Deity, as a supplication for the pardon 
of ain, and a supposed ineana of compensation for the insult and 
injury therehy offered to [lis majesty and government’ (Pye 
Smith, Sacrifice and Priesthood 3, p. 3). The fault of this detini- 
tion is that it is framed with reference to the single class of 
placular sacrifices, and further, that it makes the questionable 
assumption that the placular sacrifices consistently embodied the 
idea that the slaughter of the victim furnished a satisfaction 
to ontraged Divine justice. Among writera of the anthropo- 
loyical school, on the other hand, the spocific effect of sacrifice 
is often defined as being to remove from the worshipper restric. 
tions or taboos, and to invest him with a character of sanctity. 
Ita efficacy, in short, is conceived as being of a magical kind, 
—tho persons or a hallowed being, as it were, charged with 
an energy of physical holiness, and thereby fitted to move and 
act in the religious sphere. In this senve the following definl- 
tion has been given in a recent monograph :—' Sacrifice is a 
religious act which, by the consecration of a victiin, moditles 
the condition of the moral agent who performs it, or of certain 
objects with which it is concerned’ (Hubert et Mauss, Mssai sur 
le Sacr. p. 41), Natural, however, and widely vouched for ag {s 
the idea that the victim imparts a character or an Infection of 
sanctity, the interpretation of the modus operandi of the rite 
has fluctuated too widely to justify us in treating the above 
conception as vital to the idea of sacritive. The only constant 
elernent has been the belicf that, however operating, {t pleased 
the object of worship and secured Divine favour. 


Summing up, then, we define sacrifice as an act, 
belonging to the sphere of worship, in which a 
material oblation is presented to the Deity and 
consumed in His service, and which has as its 
object to secure through communion with a Divine 
being the boon of Ilis favour. 


The names used to describe the rite do not suggest a defini- 
tion, but serve to emphasize certain of the clements which have 
been noted. Saertficttun indicates that it ia an act within the 
sphere of holy things, or in the region of the cultus, while the 
appropriation of such a general term to the particular ordi- 
nance illastrates what has been said of its central position in 
pre-Christian worship. The group of words derived from 
oferre (oblation, offering, Germ. On/fer), connect themselves 
with the ritualistic act of the proesp ation of the victim, and 
also adumbrate the interpretation of sacrifice as a gift (cf. 
wpercepé), Guvem indicates that the typical form involved the 
slaughter of a victim. 

Sacrifice is commonly referred to in OT by specifying the two 
leading varietics—viz, the Burnt-offering (793'), and the Sacri- 
ficial Feast (abv), There are, however, two terms, which have 


@ generic as wel) as a specific meaning. The AND (a gift) was 
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used in the older periee as inclusive both of bloody and un: 
bloody offerings (Gn 445), but in P and later prophetic 
liverature it has been appropriated to the particular and sub- 
ordinate class of cereal offerings (Lv 2). e generic term of 
the later period is ]}7Q (3°) to bring near, present, Ezk 2028 
4043, Lv 12f). Another term which comes near to a generic 
significance is Ayx, an offering made by fire. It is used not 
only of animal offerings, but of the cereal offering (Lv 2!1), and 
even of the shewbread which was not consumed by fire, but 
became the portion of the priests (247-9). In N’'T duese is often 
used generically (Mt 913, Mk 942 etc.). Elsewhere Gucia is 
bracketed with another term to give a comprehensive descrip- 
tion of sacrifice—tapa vs wai bugis (Uunbloody and bloody offer- 
ings, He 6! 83), duotas xu} xporgpopes (the same in inverted order, 
Hie 105), The idea is also expressed by enumerating four 
varieties (104), 

In AV the term ‘sacrifice’ is of frequent occurrence, being 
Inserted into the title of many of the varicties of offering which 
have a special Heb. designation (see art. OrFERING). In RV the 
usual practice isto employ it only where the Heb. text has m3} 
or a derivative, thus giving it the connotation of the sacrificial 
feast, while ‘oblation’ is appropriated to offerings of a different 
type. Exceptionally RV retains it as translation of 35 (Ps 1182%), 
and of 4N3* (1412). In NT it renders dueice and Ovu», and is some- 


times distinguished from the ‘ offering’ as the bloody from the 
unbloody. 


ii. THE ORIGIN OF SACRIFICE. —The controversies 
in which this subject has been so fruitful have 
passed through two phases. In the earlier period 
the keenly debated issue was whether the institu- 
tion was of Divine appuvintment, or merely devised 
by man as an instrument for satisfying the wants of 
his spiritual nature. In recent times the human 
origin has usually been assumed, but only as a 
fresh starting-point for the discussion of rival 
theories as to the significance originally attached 
to the rite, ita primitive form, and the stages in 
the evolution of sacrificial ritual. 


A. The theory that Sacrifice was instituted by Divine authority, 
while strongly contended for by many Reformed theoloyians, 
cannot be sustaincd even on the basiy of the biblical narrative. 
The argument on which chief reliance was placed was that 
supplied in the account of Abel’s sacrifice (Gn 43-5), and the 
apostolic reference to the reason of its acceptance by God 
(He 114), There is, it is admitted, no record of a Divine 
enactment, but Divine sanction was known to support it from 
the period of Abel’s sacrifice; and the hint that By. faith Abel 
offered a more acceptable sacrifice than Cain, {it ia held, jus- 
tifles us in concluding upon a Divine origin. For faith neces. 
sarily implies that there must have been ao previous revelation 
touching the ordinance: a positive enactment is presupposed 
as its object, since without such it must have been, not faith but 
superstition. But it is at least ay natural a view of the matter 
that Abel’s faith wag a venture of trust called forth by a general 
assurance of the Divine holiness and imercy, The real spring, 
peLn ne: of the zeal on this side of the controversy is disclosed 

n the argument that a human origin is precluded by the 
apostolic condemnation of will-worship (isAcdpncxa, Col 223), 
t.¢, of the usurpation by the creature of the Divine prerogative 
in the sphere of holy things, Concede that pacelitons the dis- 
tinctive feature of OT worship, was of human devising and yet 
acceptable to God, and it became inipossible to make good 
against Roman, Lutheran, and Anglican practice that no 
festivals or rites were lawful unless expressly ordained in 
Scripture. As the force of this doginatic prepossession has 
considerably abated, it is easy to admit that the ‘ will-worship’ 
condemned by St. Paul did not include usages shaped by picty 
and discovered in expcrience to be for spiritual profit. 

For a complete statement of the arguments for a Divine 
Origin, with accompanying refutations, reference may be made 
to Spencer, de Ratione et Origine Sacrificiorwm, iv. 2. The 
subject is also very fully discussed by Fairbairn (Z'ypology of 
Scripture, i. 28617.), who advances the additional argument 
that in making for our first parents ‘coats of sking’(Gn 32!) 
God prompted and authorized the rite which serves as a covering 
of thesoul. His position is, however, a mediating one, ashe holda 
that, assuming even that it was merely suggested by the gelf- 
revelation of God, and afterwards approved, its essentially Divine 
origin may, apart from a positive enactment, be inaintained. 

In later times the case for the human origin has been 
strengthened. Not only does J manifestly treat it as the 
natural, sclf- evident mode of worship, but P ignores its 
existence altogether in pre-Mosaic times. In view of this 
conflicting tradition, and still more because of modified con- 
ceptions as to the range of the authoritative in Scripture, there 
has been a growing indisposition to use the scerptural material 
as a basis for a dogmatic pronouncement, The theory of a 
Divine institution, it should be further said, stands or falls with 
the theory of a primitive revelation, and this theory has even 
in theological schools been very generally abandoned. The only 
sense in which the Divine origin can be held is that, by creating 
man for religion, God is the author of the institution in which 
the religious sentiment found ancient and universal expression. 

B. The theories which ascribe to sacrifice a human origin may 
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here be briefly outlined, inasmuch as, while operating mainly 
with general anthropological material, they seek confirmation to 
gome extent in the biblical sacrificial system. These theories 
may be best grasped in accordance with the views which they 

resuppose as to the primitive form of religion, and by which, 
fe may be added, they must mainly be Judged. 

(1) In the first place, we meet with two theories which rest 
on the assumption that the religion of primitive man was a 
monotheism. Either by way of intuition, or as the result of 
reflexion on the world and man, it is supposed that the human 
mind had acquired a knowledge at least of the unity and of the 
cardinal attributes of God. Under the impression of this 
knowledge man may be supposed to have gone on to sha 
sacrificial rites, and that from either of two motives. (a) Zhe 
Expiatory theory is to the effect that man, conscious of sin 
and of the punishment which it merits, substituted an animal 
victim which should endure the penalty due to himself, and 
so make his peace with God. This interpretation of the rite, it 
is true, has usually been identified with the advocacy of a 
Divine institution, but it at least holds its place in the popular 
mind—apart from any question of origin—as furnishing the 
explanation of the age-long searching after God through 
the ritual of the slaughtered victim and the smoking altar.— 
(b) The Homage theory of Sacrifice has been more favoured b 
those writers who regard the institution as a natural ou 
growth from 4 rimitive monotheism, On this view man was 
impelled to seek closer communion with God, not out of a 
sense of guilt, but rather out of a desire to acknowledge his 
dependence and profess his obedience. To give expression to 
these devout sentimenta he fell back on the language which is 
more powertut than speech—the language of action (Warburton, 
Div. Leg. iv. 4). ‘To such men (Cain and ebe there came 
thoughts of one who is ruling them as they rule the sheep, 
who in some strange way makes the seeds grow which they put 
into the ground... . How shall they confess Him, and 
manifest their subjection? Speech, thanksgiving are not the 
most childlike way of testifying homage. Acts go before 
words’ (Maurice, Sacrifice, p. 6). 

The fundamental objection to the above two theories is that 
they attribute to primitive man a theology which it is hard to 
associate with the childhood of the race. The Expiatory theory 
not only presupposes a primitive knowledge of God transcending 
the thoughts of childhood, but it credits man with a sense of 
gin, and with a valuation of death as the wages of sin, which 
belong to a later period of spiritual development. Moreover, 
the theory conflicts with the prepondcrenty joyous character of 
early sacrifice. The Homage theory is attractive to spiritual 
and philosophical minds when seeking a justification for sacri- 
fice, but can hardly be supposed to have originated it. 

(2) A second group of theories is connected with the 
assumption that the deities of primitive man were beings of 
a low anthropomorphic order—whether nature-spirits, or 
ancestral ghosts, or fetishes. From this point of view it 
naturally seems that the worshipper has somewhat to offer 
which his Deity needs and will gratefully accept. How man 
ministers to this need, and how his ministering proves effectual, 
may be conceived in various ways suggested by examination of 
the possible motives. 

(a) The Gift theory has it that the offerings were viewed 
as presents, and that the offerer reckoned on their being 
received with pleasure and gratitude. A chief or a king is 
approached with gifts, and the gods expect the same. ) 
currency of this interpretation in classical antiquity is vouched 
for by Cicero. ‘Let not the impious dare to appease the gods 
with gifts. Let them hearken to Plato, who warns thei that 
there can be no doubt of what God's disposition toward them 
will be, since even a good man will refuse to accept presents 
from the wicked’ (de Leg. ii. 16). In the older literature it is 
maintained by Spencer, who thinks it self-evident that this 
was the idea cherished by man in his primitive simplicity 
(ii. 762). Tylor and Herbert Spencer, though differing as to 
the primitive object of worship, find the origin of sacrifice in 
the idea of a gift. According to the latter, ‘the origin of the 
practice is to be found in the custom of leaving food and drink 
at the graves of the dead, and as the ancestral spirit rose to 
divine rank the refreshments placed for the d developed 
into sacrifices’ (Principles of Soctology, § 139ff.). Among the 
older writers it was commonly held that such an account of 
the origin of sacrifice could not be accepted in view of the 

lace which it fills in the system of revelation (Bahr, Symbolik, 

. p. 276); but within the last generation it has come to be 
regarded as by no ineans axiomatic that value implies dignity of 
origin. Amore forcible objection is that the blood, which figures 
so prominently in sacrificial ritual, can scarcely have been 
selected as a desirable gift. And this criticism is effective in 80 
far as it compels the admission that the whole system of sacrifice 
has not been shaped by the idea of the gift. There is, besides, 
reason for holding that the fundamental conception, while akin 
to that already stated, is more definite and suggestive. 

(b) The Table-bond theory exchanges the general conception 
of a gift for that of a meal of which the Deity partakes in 
company with the worshippers. The germ of the theory is to 
be found in Sykes, who traced the efficacy of sacrifice, which is 
commonly a joint-meal, to the fact that ‘eating and drinkin 
together were the known ordinary symbols of friendship, an 
were the usual rites of engaging in covenants and leajrues’ 
(Nature of Sacrijices, p. 75). ie this view sacrifice hag more virtue 
than a mere gift ; it knits the god and the worshippers together 
by the bonds created by the interchange of hospitality. In the 
mands of W.R. Smith (AS p. 269 ff.) the theory was developed 
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by the addition that the Deity was united to the worshippers, 
not merely because of His gratification, but because a common 
meal physically unites those who partake of it. Whether this 
latter conception of the modus operandi of the meal be primi- 
tive is open to doubt, but In view of the materials and form of 
early sacrifice the conclusion seems irresistible that the original 
idea of the worshippers was to gratify their God, and strengthen 
their pose in His favour, by joining with Him in the repast. 

(c) The theory of a materialistic sacramental communion is 
a special development of the last. The hypothesis starts from 
the observation that at certain stages of civilization religion 
takes the form of animal-worship, or of the reverence for animals 
which are believed to share along with man in the Divine 
nature. At this stage, also, it happens that the sacred animal, 
which is commonly proscribed as food, is on solemn occasions 
made to furnish the material of a sacrificial meal. In other 
words, there is occasionally ponies what has been bluntly 
described as ‘eating the god’ (Frazer, Golden Bough). The 
motive for this is suggested by a widespread idea of physical 
virtue. In eating an animal or a human being the savage is 
supposed to incorporate ‘not only the physical, but even the 
moral and intellectual qualities which were characteristic of 
that animal or man.’ Similarly it was easy to believe that, 
if the Divine life resided in a group of sacred animals, a 
particle of the precious deposit would be distributed among 
all the recipients, and incorporated with their individual life 
(RS2 p. 313). Asto whether we may regard as primitive the 
totemistic conception of the Divine-human affinity of animals, 
and of the assimilation of the Divine life through eating the 
totem, there is grave reason for doubt. The totemistic theo 
of the origin of worship has been widely propagated throug 
the brilliant and Jearned monograph of W. ie Smith (Journ. 
Philol, ix. 75 ff.), and its fascinating exposition by Jevons 
(Introduction to the History of Religion, 1806); but the main 
body of English anthropologists refuse to regard it as primitive 
while in France the hypothesis has been subjected to close an 
learned criticism (Marillier, ‘La place du Totemisme dans 
lévolution religicuse,’ in dev, de l' Hist. dea Religions, 1897-98). 
Totemism seems most intelligible when viewed as formed under 
the play of savage thought or misconception, and as intruding 
upon and overrunning earlier forms of worship which found a 
god in nature or the spirits of men. 

The theories above mentioned assume that sacrifice was 
directly called into existence by the religious idea. Another 
possibility is that the slaughtering of animals or men came to 
awaken awe and misgivings in the breast of the savage, and 
that he sought to reassure himself by o procedure which in- 
vested such acts with a religious character and sanction, 


Amid this mass of speculation the most certain 
conclusion seems to be that sacrifice originated in 
childlike ideas of God, and that the fundamental 
motive was to gratify Him by giving or sharing 
with Him a meal. 

iii, SEMITIC SACRIFICE IN THE PRE- MOSAIC 
PER10D.—For the period between the dim region 
of origins and the consolidation of Israel as a 
nation a certain amount of material is professed] 
contributed in the patriarchal narratives of J. 
The representation given is that sacrifice origin- 
ated in the first family when the bloody offerin 
of Abel was accepted (Gn 4‘); that Noah offere 
burnt - offerings after his deliverance (8); and 
that by Abraham and his line it was practised 
under a variety of forms and with some diversity 
of ritual. The chief occasions were times of meet- 
ing with God, and other solemn moments of life : 
the kinds of offering in vogue were the Peace- 
offering (Gn 31"), the Burnt-olfering (22'), the 
Covenant Sacrifice (157), and the Libation (28) ; 
the sacrificial material consisted of clean beasts and 
fowls (8”), especially cattle, goats, sheep, and 
pigeons (15°). Human sacrifice, it is made Noten 
to Abraham, is not required by God (22), It is 
also recognized that sacrifice 1s practised outside 
the pale of the chosen line (Ex 182, cf. Nu 23!%), 

That the kinds of sacrifice thus distinguished, 
the material of sacrifice, and other features, corre- 
spond to the usage of an early period in the history 
of Israel is quite certain; but the references do 
not carry us back to the earliest phases in the 
evolution of Semitic sacrifice. Between the primi- 
tive form of sacrifice and the comparatively com- 
plex and elevated cultus mirrored in these nar- 
ratives there lies a course of development on which 
attention has been recently focussed owing to 
the researches of Wellhausen (este arabischen 
Heidenthums) and of W. R. Smith (2S). For the 
re-discovery of the stayes and factors of this de- 
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velopment, reliance is placed on the survivals from 
heathen Arabia, on the vestiges of Phanician and 
other Semitic cults, and especially on the gift of 
divination which wrests from the phenomena of the 
matured institution a confession as to the course 
of its earlier life-history. ‘I'he special features of 
Smith’s treatment are his insistence on the con- 
nexion of primitive sacrifice with totemisin, and 
his scheme showing the derivation of the varieties 
of sacrifice from the alleged primitive form, while 
he also supplements Welllausen’s elucidation of 
the growth of sacrificial ritual and the progressive 
modification of sacrificial ideas. ‘This reconstructed 
chapter of histury may be outlined as follows :— 


(2) Evolution of the varieties of Semitic Sacrifice.—The 
Original point of departure, as we have alread seen, ig, 
according to Smith, the sacramental meal, at which an animal 
was devoured which was akin both to the god and his wor- 
shippers, and which in virtue of its sacred properties served as 
a cement to bind together in closer union the Divine and the 
human sharers of the repast (4.82 813). On this followed a 
process of differentiation, giving rive on the one hand to thre 
Sacrificial Feast, on the other to the holocaust. The distinctions 
between the original sacramental meal and the Sacrificial Feast 
are two; the former occurs at rare intervals and the flesh is 
deenrcd most holy, the latter occurs frequently and the flesh is 
in use as an ordinary article of diet. The transition is explained 
on the one hand by the cessation of the belief in the atlinity of 
animals to man, on the other by times of scarcity and a grow- 
ing taste fur animal food. Less obvious is it why the priinitive 
sacrifice, which wags essentially a joint- meal, should have 
developed along a second line into a holocaust. The nexus 
ia supplied by the following train of speculation. So long 
as the victim wag @ sacred animal there was but one type 
of sacrifice —the sacramental meal. When totemistic modes 
of thought disappeared, and domestic animals supplied the 
sacrificial matertal, the victim, since it was no longer decined 
to be kin, no longer fulfilled the condition necessary to unite 
the god and his worshippers, The only victim that fulfilled 
the condition of being akin to worshippers and worshipped was 
@® human victim, and soon solemn occasions recourse was had to 
human sacrifices, The eating of human flesh was, however, re- 
pugnant to natural fecling, and the human victim was therefore 
offered as a holocaust. And, naturally enough, when an aniinal 
came to be substituted for a human victim the holocaust per- 
sisted as the appropriate form (Lect. x.). By this account the 
evolution is carried forward to the point represented in the 
beginnings of Ilebrew LOE BEES the Sacrificial Feast aud 
the Burnt-offering exist side by side. 

(0) Development of Sacrificial Ritual. —The oldest Semitio 
form of ritual, it is sup osed, ja preserved in a description by 
Nilusa of a Saracen sacrifice. ‘The camel chosen as the victiin 
is bound upon a rude altar of stones piled toyether, and the 
leader of the band, after inflicting the flrat wound, in all haste 
drinks of the blood that pushes forth. Forthwith the whole 
compiny fall on the victim with thelr swords, hacking off 
pieves of the quivering flesh and devouring them raw, with 
such wild haste that in a short interval the entire camel, body 
and bones, skin, blood, and entruila, {sg wholly devoured’ (2.8? 
p. 838). In this savaye rite we see the firat stage of usages 
which were to undergo many modifications before reaching 
familiar shape.—(1) The manipulation the blvod, so im- 
portant in sacrificial rmtual, here begins in the form that the 
worshippers lap it as it flows, and the god'y portion runs out 
upon the stones. Later the repulsive draught is eschewed, 
and they are content to be smeured with it—a portion being 
sprinkled for the god upon the altar or running into a gutter, 
while some is sprinkled upon the worshippers. This double 
sprinkling survived to historic times in the Covenant-sacrifice. 
Ordinarily, however, the whole of the Llood was treated as the 
god's portion, and was conveyed to him on the altar in peace- 
offerings aud burnt-offerings, and also in the later placular 
sacrifices, —(2) Conveyance of other portions to the god. Assum- 
ing that the above-mentioned rite is primitive, the god origin- 
ally received nothing save a share of the effused blood. 
Gradually, however, other portions, as fat and entrails, were 
assigned to him, and the question emerged as to how they 
were to be conveyed to him. Inthe case of libations of blood 
or wine, they could be supposed to reach him by absorption 
in the ground, while fat was seen to melt, but the solid in- 
eater presented a difficulty. An early idea was to expose 
hem, and allow them to reach their destination through being 
devoured by wild beasts. Next, the use of fire came in— 
Originally, as Smith thinks, simply to get rid of the remanent 
portions, but afterwards as the means of carrying into the 
sphere of the gods the sublimated essence or the sweet savour 
of the meal. The usage in which, while the blood is poured 
out on the altar, the essence of the offering ascends in fire 
from the altar, ig that which has been firmly established at the 
dawn of Hebrew pisiory yea) Mette op. ev. 110 ff., ‘Opfter 
u. Gaben’; #83, Leot, ix.}—(3) Modifications of the human 
meal. Like the drinking of the warm blood, the eating of the 
raw flesh had to yield in the course of time to more refined 
methods. With the appearance of the Burnt-offering it went 

rtially out of use, while in the Sacrificial Feast it appears to 

ave been at first boiled, at a later period roasted. —(4) Growth 


of opinion as to the siynificance of Sacrifice. The primitive 
interpretation of the rite as cementing the religious relation- 
ship through the eating of the sacred animal disappeared when 
the people reached the pastoral stage, although the idea 
lingered that food of any kind had a uniting virtue, and the 
illicit mystic forms of cultus which continued to be practised 
to some extent embodied the original idea. A new interpre- 
tation gained ground with the rise of the institution of pro- 
perty. The worshipper now had somewhat whereof he waa 
absolute disposer, not joint-trustee along with the Deity, and 
it had thus become possible for him to confer on the latter a 
favour hy the bestowal of what the worshipper was person- 
ally entitled to enjoy. In thia way the Gift theory, which 
ig imbedded jn so many terins of the sacrificial vocabulary, 
came into existence. ‘The institution of property, in fact, 
from the first exercised an influence that on the whole has 
worked for religious deterioration. At a later stage the gift 
was understood to be in some sense a substitute for the wor- 
shipper. 

The Wellhausen-Smith contribution to the 
evolutionury account of Semitic sacrifice is a 
brilliant piece of work which has profoundly influ- 
enced research in cognate fields. But the attrac- 
tiveness of the ingenious combinations, supported 
as they are by vast and recherché erudition, neces- 
sitates a reminder of the extremely speculative and 
precarious character of many of the positions. The 
theory credited to Semitic heathenisin in its primi- 
tive stage, as already pointed out, is highly proble- 
matical. The construction in question postulates 
the idea of a communion between the god and the 
worshippers due to their assimilating the same food, 
but it cannot be held to be proved that this natural 
enough idea sprang ultimately from a theory that 
the sacrifice was efficacions because the victim 
was akin to both. Further, if the god and his 
votaries were already kin, it is not clear that 
their union could be more closely cemented by 
eating an animal which imported into the union 
no more than was already found in it. As regards 
the genealogical scheme, while Smith makes the 
holocaust ape derivative, and by a complicated 
process, from the sacramental meal, the truth is 
that the two types are always found existing side by 
side—among the Phonicians as well as among the 
Hebrews; and, so far as historical evidence oes, 
there is no strong reason for according privrity to 
either (Hubert et Mauss, p. 321%). A weakness of 
Smith’s position is that his exposition of primi- 
tive Semitic ideas is largely based on late Arab 
practice; and the next stage must be to test his 
speculations by the results of the researches now 
being actively prosecuted in the older field of 
Babylonian and Assyrian worship (Zimmern, Bett- 
rage zur Kennt. der bab, Relig.). 

lv. SACRIFICE IN ANCIENT ISRAEL.-—— From the 
speculative field of prehistoric evolution we ad- 
vance to the period which extends from the Exodus 
to the rise of the 8th cent. prophets. The question 
which encounters us on the threshold is whether, 
and to what extent, Moses organized a system of 
sacrificial worship. The Pentateuch, in its main 
body, represents the work of Moses in this depart- 
ment as epoch-iaking and final. The Priestly 
Narrative, in the first place, makes no mention 
of a use of sacrifice anterior to Moses, and thus 
suggests, not indeed that it was not previously 
wrauctised, but that it had then no place in the re- 
igion of the chosen line, and that it had no Divine 
sanction. In the next place it ascribes to Moses, 
as the instrument of Gol, an elaborate code which 
precisely, and with an aspect of finality, deter- 
mines ‘the when, the where, the by whom, and in 
a very special manner the how’ of sacrifice (Wellh. 
Hist. Isr. p. 52). But the representation is in both 
particulars unhistorical. he use of sacrifice in 
primitive Israel, antecedently more than probable, 
1s vouched for by independent tradition. The 
promulgation by Moses of an elaborate sacrificial 
code, which treats ritualistic correctness of detail 
as of paramount importance, is in itself improbable, 
and is inconsistent with the highly flexible practice 
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under the Judges and the early monarchy, as well 
as with the prophetic conceptions of the nature of 
the Mosaic NeelRtiOn (see below). It is indeed 
difficult to believe that Moses left no impress 
upon the forms of the religious life of the people 
which remembered him not only as emancipator, 
but as Propet (Dt 34'°), and it may well be 
supposed that he stands for an early stage in the 
evolution of the institution which culminated in 
the system of the Priestly Code ; but it would be 
a hopeless task to try to disengage the Mosaic 
element in the archaic usages which P certainly 
embodies. In these circumstances it is desirable 
to base the account of ancient Heb. sacrifice on 
another group of sources. Toremost among these 
is Ji, whose patriarchal narratives illustrate a 
COU DREL GIS) early cycle of ideas, and the Book 
of the Covenant (Ex 20%-23!%), which chronicles or 
corrects certain features of ritual practised down 
to the 9th century. In addition, great value 
attaches to the incidental references in Judges, in 
the books of Samuel, and in the early Prophets. 

(1) Lhe Sucrifictal material consisted of the agri- 
cultural produce of Canaan, animal (Ex 22%), cereal, 
and liquid (v.¥). The victims included—of large 
cattle, the old and young of the ox-kind; of small 
cattle, sheep and lambs, goats and kids, Of birds, 
the pigcon might he used in the Burnt-offering. 
Wild animals and fish, which figure in the Baby- 
lonian ritual, were not offered. ‘The blood and the 
fat were specially appropriated to Jehovah, and of 
animal products presented to Him we hear of wool 
(I1os 25), but not of the libation of milk. Meal, which 
was baked into cakes (Jy 6'%, Am 5°), was the com- 
nion form of the cereal offering. The valuable pro- 
ducts of oi] (Gn 28, Mic 6’) and wine (18 1%, Am 28) 
were ingredients of the sacrificial meal, and were 
doubtless also offered in the form of a libation. 
The sacrificial material of the Carthaginians 
agrees with this, except that their code allowed 
many species of birds and also milk (CJS i, 237). 

(2) The varietics of sacrifice were of two types— 
that in which the offering was wholly devoted to 
God, and that in which He received a portion and 
the worshippers feasted on the remainder. Of the 
former use the typical example is the Burnt-offering, 
of the latter the Sacrificial Feast (7x 10% 1813 20%) ; 
but there are other kinds of offering that have to be 
described which bear distinct names cither because 
of the peculiarity of the ritual, or of the special end 
which they were designed to serve. 

(a) The Sacrificial Feast was probably the oldest 
form, was in early times by far the most common, 
and gave satisfaction to normal states of religious 
feeling. 


The names by which this type of offering is distinguished in 
RV are Sacrifice and Peace-offering. ‘Sacrifice’ (M3!) is some- 
times contrasted with the old generic name ("np 18 229), 
but oftener with the Burnt-offering (Ex 1025, 18 615), and tn 
both cases it is ‘the general name for all sacrifices eaten at 
feasts’ (Oaf. Heb. Lez. 8. M3}). The sacrifice in the narrower 


sense ig synonymous with the Peace-offering (0b¢%), which is 
similarly used to designate the division of offerings which 
were divided between God and man (Ex 20%, Am 623), 
The original meaning of the pby is obscure. The interpreta- 
tion of our versions rendered by Peace-offering (LXX buries 
sipyvexs) conceives it as the sacrifice offered when friendly re- 
lations existed towards God (ody, ‘to be whole or at one’)—in 
contradistinction to the piacular sacrifices which presupposed 
estrangement. Heilaopfer is somewhat similar in idea. 
alternative rendering derives it from 077 ‘to make whole,’ 
‘make restitution,’ in which case it would be originally an 
offering of reparation (Hretattungsopfer), and by an intelligible 
transition a payment of vows or nk-offering (Luther). 


The occasion of the Peace-offering was some 
such event as prompts human beings to come 
together in a festive spirit. Even in the modern 
world the joyful event provokes demonstrations 
and rejoicings which are felt to have their fittest 


culmination in the banquet, and the Peace-offering 
was simply the form taken by the festal banque: 
in an age thoroughly permeated by the relicious 
spirit. The OD pareun ly. for such celebrations is 
given, not only in the life of the nation and of 
the community, but in that of the kindred stock 
and of the family. In the national life such ocea- 
sions for rejoicing occurred in the successful con- 
clusion of a campaign (1S 1125, ef. J g 16%), in the 
cessation of a visitation of famine or pestilence 
(28 24°), and in the accession of a king to his 
throne (1 K 1%), In the last case, and also at the 
dedication of the temple, the provision naturally 
was on the most magnificent scale (1 K 88), The 
smaller unit of the local community had its special 
occasion for rejoicing in the events of the agricul- 
tural year: firstlings and first-frnits supplied the 
material of a sacrificial meal (Ex 2229-81), The Visit 
of a notable prophet to a town also suggested the 
recognition of the privilege by a sacrilicial feast 
(15S 16°), The sept or larger family professed and 
strengthened its kinship by an annual reunion 
which took the form of the sacred banquet (208), 
Similarly, family religion found occasional ex- 
ression in the pilgrimage of man and wife to a 
ocal sanctuary, where they ate and drank before 
the Lord (18 1°), Other events in this sphere 
which were similarly hallowed were the departure 
on & momentous journey ((in 3154), the arrival of 
a guest of consequence (1S'*S), the embarkation on 
a new career (1 K 197), In general it served to 
keep alive the sense of dependence on God for pro- 
tection and the natural blessings of life, while it 
had the social value of promoting the solidarity of 
the nation and of its component parts. 

(1) A course of preparation was required before 
taking part in the sacred observance (1$ 16°), A 
period of continence was ordained (215, cf. Ex 
19! 34); and lustrations and a change of garments 
constituted the physical holiness which was deemed 
seomly and necessary in approaching the Deity 
(Gn 353, Ex 192°%-), cearalkye also, it was made 
the occasion for the display of finery and orna- 
ments (Hos 2)%), There was recognized, however, 
the necessity of a more spiritual preparation in 
which the heart was touched, or even renewed b 
God (15 10°). (2) The ritual necessarily varied with 
the material. In the case of the animal sacrifice, 
the blood and the fat were appropriated to God 
(1S 26), and were consumed on the altar. To 
lessen the temptation to sacrilege, it was provided 
that the fat should be given to God immediately 
after the epee neni (Ex 231*), The accompany- 
ing offering consisted of unleavened bread (id.). 
The remaining portions were divided between the 
oriests and the oflerers. The sin of the sons of 

fli was that, instead of taking the share allowed 
by ancient custom, they dipped with a rapacious 
flesh-hook into the cauldron, and also that they 
encroached on the Divine portion by claiming their 
Share before the fat had been conveyed to God 
(LS 21-), At this stage the sacrificial flesh was 
boiled, and it is represented as an objectionable 
innovation that the priests demanded their portion 
raw with a view to its being roasted. ‘I'he custom 
of boiling the flesh is also commemorated in the 
prohibition of seething a kid in its mother’s milk 
(Ex 23?9)—which probably had its origin, not so 
much in a feeling that the practice was of the 
nature of an outrage, as in heathen associations 
connected with the sacrificial use of milk. (3) The 
religious efficacy of the Sacrificial Feast waa doubt- 
less differently interpreted according to the degree 
of spiritual enlightenment. The yoru idea prob- 
ably was that God was entertained at a feast, in 
which He received His portion in the form of fire- 
food, and that the honour and gratification thus 
afforded Him rendered Him well disposed to the 
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worshippers. The offering would thus be con-| 18 14%). The ritual of Gideon is peculiar: the’ 
sidered efficacious as bringing the response which | flesh of the kid is boiled, it is then put in a basket 


is naturally elicited by a gift or service. The 
command, ‘none shall appear before me empty- 
handed’ (Ex 23" 34”), sugvests that the practice 
of approaching a monarch with gifts was regarded 
as typical of the approach to Jehovah with offer- 
ings. The use of 79:9 (gift) in a comprehensive 
sense points to the same interpretation. With 
this, doubtless, was also associated the conviction 
that by eating and drinking along with Jehovah 
friendly relations were both expressed and strength- 
ened. That the sacred life- blood of the animal 
was conceived as cementing the union by constitut- 
ing a physical tie is more problematical (Schultz, 
ri Th, 1900, p. 269). But these interpretations 
were beginning to be challenged. The higher theo- 
logy excluded the idea of God as a fellow-guest. 
A striking saying, ascribed to Samuel, declares 
offerings worthless without obedience (18 157). 


(0) The Burnt-offering, 5) (LXX drcxatrepa, ddoxabrecis, 
droxk prac, droxd praeit), ‘that which ascends,’ is so called either 
as that which ia elevated to the altar (Knobel, Ochler, Nowack), 
or which ascends in flame (Bahr, Keil, Delitzach). It is usually 
synonymous with ‘the whole Burnt-offering,' though originally 
the distinction may have obtained that the portion of gny 
blondy sacrifice consumed on the altar was designated the 5), 
while only the Burnt-offering consisting of an entire victim 
wag & bs (Nowack, ArcA, fi, 215). 


If the bright side of human experience, which 
gives birth to joy and hope, had its characteristic 
rite in the Paacheolorint: the Burnt- offering 
answered to the mood in which the predominant 
fecling is grief, apprehension, or awe. In certain 
situations, of course, there is a combination of 
joyousness and solemnity, of hope and fear—as at 
the coronation of a monarch, or the conclusion of 
a national covenant with God, and in such cases 
the double epee has its expression in the com- 
bination of the two types of offering (1 S 104, 
Ex 245), But on occasions of extraordinary solem- 
nity or gravity the Burnt-offering stood alone. 
The deliverance from the Flood, accompanied as it 
may be supposed to have been by overwhelming 
awe at the sweep of Giod’s devastating judgment, 
was marked by the sacrifice of the Burnt-offering 
(Gn 8”), Similarly on the occasion of a theophany, 
when the sense of privilege is overborne by the 
sense of danger in the presence of Jehovah, the 
Burnt-offering is the appropriate rite (Gn 224, 
Jg 13"), At the beginning of a war, when the 
danger and the dubious issue are keenly realized, 
it alone bespeaks the Divine aid; nor does the 
leader of the host embark without this appointed 
servico on his hazardous enterprise (Jg 6%). It 
would even seem that in perplexity it was used 
with the divinatory purpose, which in Babylonia 
had been one of the principal uses (Jg 67"). “(When 
one was driven to extremity by the hatred of a 
powerful opponent, it might be offered in the hope 
of God interposing to change his heart (1S 26). 
In time of pea it might be promised by way of 
vow on condition of success (Jg¢ 11). It has indeed 
been alleged that in periods of national calamity it 
was not offered—-the idea being that this was 
useless so long as the wrath of Jehovah was fierce 
against king or people; but this view rests upon 
an incident in the life of David (2S 24!8) when 
acting under promels guidance, and cannot well 
be supposed represent the prevalent belief. 
(1) The sacriyfictal material had consisted, from very 
early times, in one or other of the following : the 
ox-kind, the goat, the sheep, the turtle-dove, and 
the young pigeon (Gn 15°). (2) Vhe ritual of the 
Burnt-offering exhibits survivals of ancient usage. 
Though the usual custom now was to slay the 
victim beside the altar, there are traces of an older 
practice of slaying it upon the altar (Gn 22%, of. 


along with unleavened cakes and placed on the 
altar, while the broth is poured either over it or 
on the ground (Jg 6%). The token of accept- 
ance is its consumption by fire. In_ the later - 
period the broth pieyec no part, the flesh being 
consumed raw upon the altar. a 

(3) The significance of the Burnt-offering is sug- 
gested by what has been said of its occasions. Its 
object was to secure protection against threatened 
danger, success in the hazardous conflict, deliver- 
ance from the sore calamity; and if in some in- 
stances it has the appearance of a Paeraso ns 
after deliverance, the dominant thought may stil 
have been that security was sought against a recur- 
rence of the judgment. Further, it is clear that 
the idea was to ensure safety by performing an act 
which was acceptable to God, and thus dispose 
Him to maintain the worshippers’ cause. he 
intention was not invariably to propitiate God in 
the sense of altering His attitude from hostility to 
peaches A the sacrifices of Abraham and of David 
are rendered when God is already at peace with 
them, but they were always at least propitiatory 
in the secondary sense that they were designed 
to prevent God from changing His attitude of 
clemency into an attitude of hostility. As to how 
they were supposed to influence God we cannot 
very conlidently speak. The old Hebrew idea was 
that the food actually reached God in the form of 
the fragrant fire-distilled essence, and thus gratified 
Him as an agreeable gift (Gn 8). In this point 
of view it was more efficacious than the Peacc- 
offering, inasmuch as it paid to God greater 
honour, and made Him a more costly gift. The 
story of the sacrifice of Isaac suggests the theory 
that the animal was substituted for a human 
victim, but it does not say that Isnac was to die for 
Abraham, and it therefore does not involve the idea 
that the animal victim was understood to bear the 
penalty due to tho sin of the offerer. On this view, 
the animal victim represented only the substitu- 
tion of the less valuable for the more valuable 
gift. As in the case of the Peace-oflering, it is 
certain that the reflexion which was rooted in the 
higher faith gradually worked its way to a nobler 
conception than that of gratifying God by the 
delights of a repast. Old forms of expression, 
such as ‘sweet savour’ and ‘bread of God,’ con- 
tinued to be uscd even when it had come to be 
realized that the quality which pleased God was 
the piety which prepared the fire-food. 

Human Sacrifices, of which OT contains some record, come 
under the cateyory of the PERE nen G That they occurred 
in the heathen stage through which the progenitors of the 
Hebrews passed in prehistoric times, can hardly be questioned. 
The practice prevailed throughout Semitic heathendom; it is 
abundantly vouched for among the Arabs and the Carthaginians, 
and it was in use among the Moabites (2 K 827). The story of 
the sacrifice of Isaac (Gn 22!!) clearly implies that the custom 
had been deeply rooted in the past; the history of Jephthah 
furnishes an indubitable instance from the period of the Judges 
(Jg 1134); and its persistence down to a late period may be 
collected from various prophetic references (Mic 67, Jer 731, Ezk 
20% 2337), The main point in dispute is whether ‘human 
sacrifices were an essential element of the Mosaic cultus’ 
(Ghillany), or whether they ‘were excluded from the legitimate 
worship of Jehovah’ Connie): The argument for the legitimacy 
of the practice would be considerably stronger if we could 
regard as human sacrifices the slaying of Zebah and Zalmunna 
by Gideon (Jg $18f), and of Agag by Samuel (1S 1538, cf. 28 
21°); but these acts may be assigned to the different category 
of executions. In the case of Jephthah it is hard to suppose 
that he expected other than a human being to come forth 
to meet him, and the most that can be said is that the narra- 
tive seems to recognize in the issue a merited punishment. 
The manifest moral of the sacrifice of Isaac is that the practice 
was ‘an alien element repudiated by conscious Jahwism’ (Hol- 
ginger on Gn 2214-20), As to the commandment of Ex 22293, — 
‘the firstborn of thy sons shalt thou give unto me,’—it is an 
exegetical possibility that the words point to human sacrifice ; 
but as a normal demand of OT religion, and indeed of any 
ard oe it is inconceivable (see art. PRimsts anp LEVITRA, 
p. 
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(c) The Covenant-sacrijice isc! onely related to the Peace-offering, 
although it may be considered to be intermediate between the 
noy and the nj}. The peculiarity lies partly in the specific 
object,—which is to seal a compact, partly in the ritual. Ac- 
cording to antique practice the fyrmation of a covenant Or an 
alllance was sealed by a variety of rites. One form is the 

rinkling of each party with the other's blood, cr the comming- 
ling of the blood of both by simearing it upon stones. In a 
second form animal blood isemployed. Another Is the partition 
of acarcase, with the passage of the covenanting parties between 
the divided parts. Of the latter custom there is an evident 
tracein1S8117. After being chosen as king, Saul ‘took a yoke 
of oxen and cut them in pieces, and sent them throughout all 
the borders of Israel.’ In the text it is interpreted as a threat 
of a like fate being visited upon rebels; but the form, which is 
reminiscent of the passage through a sundered victim, rather 
conveys an invitation to the tribes to Join with him in a cove- 
nant, The form is also recognizable in the ritual employed in 
God's covenant with Abraham (Gn 15). A heifer, a ram, and a 
she-yoat are sundered in twain; and after nightfall a flaming 
torch, which clearly represents God in its action, passes between 
the divided pieces. Another noteworthy feature of the narra- 
tive is that at first birds of prey descend upon the carcase and 
are driven away—not improbably a deliberate repudiation of the 
ancient practice of exposing the god's portion to be consumed 
by wild creatures (v.11). The second important instance of the 
Govensnt-ancritice connects itself with the usage of cementing 
an alliance by an interchange of blood. At the making of the 
covenant between Jehovah and IHis emancipated people, Burnt- 
offerings and Peace.-offerings are sacrificed ; and in connexion 
with the burnt-offering, as it would seem, Moses pours half of 
the blood upon the altar for God, while the other half is sprinkled 
on the peuple (Ex 246.8), In this type of sacrifice a different 
idea from that of propitiating God by a gift is clearly preserved 
—that, viz., of the establishment of communion of life through 
assimilation of the same blood. 

(ad) Vegetable offerings were later in origin, and in less repute, 
Dut must have formed an important division of the offerings at 
the sanctuaries. Meal, baked into cakes, was doubtless a 
common form of offering (Jg 619, 1S 124). The most interesting 
example of this class is the SMEWBRRAD (0380 ond, & pros ivarios, 
wpoxsinsver (r7$) tpallictas, Trev mporwrou, wys wporgopas) (EX 2530, 
ot Lv 245%). This offering, even as regards the number of the 
loaves, is anticipated in the far older Babylonian ritual (Zimn- 
mern, Bettrage), The ritual in the first stage followed the 
method of exposure—the bread being laid out on a table in the 
sanctuary; but the Divine portion is conveyed to the Deity in 
the end by being allotted to the priests. The vegetable offer- 
ings, it should be added, were often associated with animal 
offerings. The Book of the Covenant prohibits the use of 
leavened bread in connexion with the Sacrificial Feast (Ex 2318), 

(e) The Libation was originally a bation of blood, possibly at 
a inter staye of milk and of water (1S 76, 28 2316 preserve a 
recollection of the latter), but in the historical perlod the chief 
material is oil, which also naturally went 7 with the cereal 
offerings. The rarity of the mention of the libation of wine, 
which was certainly in use, is not improbably connected with 
the incongruity to more elevated thought of the idea of offering 
to God a festal banquet, and also with official opposition to the 
excesses to which the prominence of this element led (18 114). 
There could not be wanting an instinct that the libation of wine 
was most in harmony with the unethical genius of heathendom. 

v. TME PROPHETS AS REFORMERS OF SACRI- 
FICIAL Worsnuie, —The sacrificial system of 
ancient Israel was the result of a long and com- 
plex formative process. A remote heathen past 
supplied the rudimentary forms, and these had 
undergone modification under the influence of a 
progressive civilization, and of tho carly stages of 
a gradual revelation. The system of ordinances 
thus historically given was now to be subjected to 
a testing ordeal. The knowledge of God and of 
His will, which had been conveyed through His 
dealings with Israel, and which had been under- 
stood in essence by Moses, attained to great clear- 
ness and consistency in the consciousness of the 
8th century prophets; and, possessed as they 
were by tlis knowledge, they were compelled to 
examine in its light the past and the future of the 

veople, and to sit in judgment on all the present 

ats of the house of Israel. In particular, they 
could not but ask whether the sacrificial cult, 
which to popular thinking was all but coextensive 
with religion, was needed and justified in view of 
the better knowledge of God. Asa fact this wasa 
subject which bulked largely in their teaching ; it 
supplied the occasion of much of their strongest 
invective; and so unqualified was their denuncia- 
tion that it is a debatable question whether they 
proposed the abolition of all sacrificial worship, or 
only its reform. 


That the religious ideal of the prophets involved the abolition 
of sacrifice, as attirmed by various modern writers, ia a thesia 
which rests on a partial view of the evidence. ‘Their opposi- 
tion to sacrifice,’ says Kayser, ‘was founded on principle, 
and the real significance of their language is: ‘No offering, 
but love and right knowledge of God’ (Alttest. Theol.2 p. 
156). This, it is held, is the natural sense of a group of 
passages which represent God as declining offerings, as sated 
with them, and even loathing them. ‘To what purpose 
is the multitude of your sacrifices to me? I delight not 
in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats. Bring 
no more vain oblations’ (Is 111, cf. Am 621-25, Hos 644, Mic 
66H), But such expressions may as naturally be understood of 
& conditional as of an absolute rejection of sacrifice. The 
people addressed was a sinful nation, Per sting. in its sins, 
and the repudiation of offerings at its hand by no means 
impHed that sacrifice would be equally unacceptable at the 
hand of a penitent and regenerate people (cf. Smend, Alttest. 
Theol. p. 168). And the view that the repudiation is merely 
conditional is borne out by hints that accompany the more 
extensive prophetic prospects. Thus, Hosea looks forward to 
the cessation of sacrifice as a national punishment or calamity 
(34 914); Isaiah predicts that the Egyptians will bring sacrifice 
and oblation to Jehovah (1921), while Jeremiah very emphati- 
cally includes sacrifices in the purified worship of the future 
(3318 1728), In short, those who regard the prophets as aboll- 
tionists make a mistake which ia common in studying polemics 
—viz. of misconceiving an attack on abuses as an attack on the 
institution which they have infected. 

A second argument adduced is that the prophets lay great 
stress on the fact that in the Mosaic peri suurifice was 
neither rendered nor ordained (Am 625, Jer 721.22), whereby 
they are supposed to clajin for a policy of abolition the sanc- 
tion of a sacred period of antiquity. These remarkable pas- 
sages are of great weight in the controversy as to the Mosaic 
contribution to sacrificial legislation, but in the present con- 
nexion they are not convincing, That Israel did not sacrifice 
during ita wanderings (Am 52) was not necessarily an argument 
for cessation, but might equally have in view to win the people 
to a doctrine which certainly was included in the prophetic 
programme—viz. that the place of sacrifice in worship was not 
the all-important, or even pre-eminent, one that was commonly 
supposed. 


The prophetic programme of reform in this 
field embraced both sacrificial practice and sacri- 
ficial theory. (1) Among the practical reforms 
the foremost place belonged to (a) the prohibi- 
tion of heathen sacrifices —i.e. those offered to 
other gods, tv idols (Ios 11%, Jer 11)*), to the 
dead (Ps 106%), and to sacred animals (zk 8), 
In connexion with these the practice of kissing 
the idol is noticed (Hos 13%), To the clasa of 
heathen sacrifices we may also refer those mystic 
rites in which the victim was an unclean or re- 
pulsive creature (the swine Is 654, the mouse 667), 
and which may have been an underground survival 
from a very early cult (22S? p. 357 #f.). (6) The 
prohibition of certain kinds of sacrifice is also 
enforced—notably human sacrifices (Ezk 208). It 
ix, moreover, difheult to resist the impression, in 
view of the disparaging references to the number 
and costliness of the offerings (Is 1'!, Mic 67, 
Am 44, Ezk 2078), that the school preferred fewer 
kinds and greater simplicity. In particular, 
antagonism to the Sacrificial Feast is strongly sug- 
gested by (c) condemnation of the excesses which 
connected themselves with the sacrificial cult. The 
sacrifices of this type naturally gave occasion for 
revelry, and even for drunken ande licentious orgies 
(Iios 42, Am 27), and thus an institution conceived 
to honour God became a main instrument in pro- 
moting a national corruption, which called down 
the vengeance of Heaven. While, therefore, we 
cannot regard the propnets as against sacrifice in 
principle, it is at least a probable view, in con- 
sideration of the organic connexion of the sacri- 
ficial meal with the indulgence of fleshly lusts, 
that they meant to discountenance the Peace- 
offering as the main source of evil, and laboured to 
enhance the credit of those other varieties which 
precluded its characteristic temptations. 

(2) It was, however, on the theoretical side that 
the prophetical protest went deepest, and_ most 
loudly challen the existing order. (a) It de- 
manded a revision of the popular estimate of the 
place of the cultus in religion, and in a minor degree 
of the place of sacrifice in the cultus. The current 
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pe de was that religious ordinances were the 
grand means of pleasing God, and to this the 
prophets sharply opposed the doctrine that in God’s 
view ceremonies are unimportant in comparison 
with morality. Latent in Mosaisin, this view 
found striking expression in a saying already 
quoted—‘ to obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams,’ 1S 15°. It is 
the main burden of the prophecy of Amos, and 
finds its classic expression in the ‘what doth the 
Lord require of thee?’ of Micah (6%, cf. Hos 6%, 
Pr 17! 21%). The secondary importance of the 
cultus, in fact, was the obvious consequence of 
the soteriology of the prophets. According to 
their teaching it was only on condition of right- 
eousness, after backsliding on condition of repent- 
ance and amendment, that the Divine favour could 
be ensured : failing the fulfilinent of this condi- 
tion, ceremonial religion only provoked the Divine 
anger; and it was therefore out of the question to 
treat the two as of co-ordinate rank. And, further, 
even within the sphere of the cultus it is not pranted 
that it is the all-important form of ‘service.’ Hosea 
attaches high importance to the teaching function 
of the priests (4°), while in more than one passage 
preference is manifestly exhibited for the exercises 
of prayer (‘calves of the lips,’ Mos 14°) and for 
sacred sony (Vs 27°), 

(5) The significance of sacrifice for the prophets 
remains to be considered. With the cultus thus 
depreciated, and the pre-eminence of sacrifice in the 
cultus challenged, in what sense was it possible 
to maintain its eflicacy? After what has been 
already said, it is inconceivable that they supposed 
it to be acceptable to God in the capacity of a 
ih The God who claimed the whole life for 

uty was not likely to be influenced by a present 
ora meal, And from the point of view of their 
high theology the Gift-theory fell to the ground 
as untenable, even ridiculous, In the first place, 
God did not experience the wants which the offer- 
ings supplied ; in the second place, even if fe did, 
the offerings were already God’s property, not 
man’s to present (condensed in I's 50%), if sacri- 
fice had any efficacy at all, it needed another 
explanation for those who had realized the true 
God, This it possessed as a vehicle for the ex- 
pression of the sentiments, and for the revelation 
of the spirit of the life, of those who sincerely 
served or sought God. Its eflicacy, in short, was 
neither more nor less than that of prayer, which, 
on its part, is of value not as an act considered in 
itself, but in virtue of the aspirations and_ the 
sincerity which find vuice init, That in’ fhe pro- 
phetic valuation the function of sacrifice was 
identical with that of prayer, cannot indeed be 
conclusively proved, but it. is the view which best 
harmonizes with their religious theory; and it 
derives confirmation from several considerations. 
In the patriarchal narratives, which embody a 
measure of the prophetic spirit, it is usually 
associated closely with the prayer of adoration 
and petition, suggesting that the spoken word 
serves the purpose of making the action articu- 
late. In the case of the sacrifice of Abel, again, 
the ground of acceptance manifestly was the 
disposition of the worshipper, which disposition 
prayer equally with sacrifice would have served 
to bring to expression. Especially significant is 
the fact that in certain passages the offering of 
words is demanded (IIos 14?)— the implication 
being that they served the same purpose as sacri- 
fice in making the appeal of prayer to God, and 
that they were preferable in that they were less 
likely to foster evil practices and to encourage 
superstition, 
he Deuteronomic Reformation made the influ- 
ence of the prophetic school to tell along another line 


on the development of the sacrificial system. The 
Sui bpesnion of the local sanctuaries, and the con- 
solidation of worship in Jerusalem, which had its 
spring in prophetic inspiration, had far-reaching 
consequences. One immediate consequence was 
to detach sacrifice from the everyday life of the 
people, and to reduce it in the main to an element 
in the worship in which national religion found 
expression. aturally also the Sacrificial Feast 
ceased to be as practicable as when it had been 
observed in their several districts by the smaller 
units of the family and the clan, and it tended to 
give place to the type of the holocaust in which 
the people looked on at the consumption of the 
offerings in the service of God, whether direct] 
or by His priests. With the decay of the Sacri- 
ficial Feast, moreover, the spirit of worship was 
altered—the joy of the table being swallowed u 
in a deepening sense of the solemnity of the col- 
lective worship, and of the more imposing mtes 
to which it gave prominence (Wellh. Proleg. Eng. 
tr. p. 761%; Nowack, Arch. ii.). 


Sacrificein Deuterononiwy.—Whilein general Deut. reflects the 
preovcie doctrine of the superiority of morality to ceremony, 
t is far from representing the abolitionist standpoint ascribed 
to Amos, Its list of offerings includes burnt-offerings, peace- 
offerings, heave-offerings, votive-offerings, free-will offerings, 
first-fruite, while it prohibits human sacrifices (181°), the drink- 
ing of blood (1223), hair-offerings and mutilations (14), Among 
its leading interests are to conserve somewhat of the joyous char. 
acter of sacrifice in spite of the centralization of worship (127), and 
to ensure a sufficient portion to the priests from the sacrifices 
—in the case of animal offerings the shoulder, two checks, and 
the maw (184), The animal victim, it is also emphasized, must 
be without blemish (171), The sacrifice in expiation of an 
uncertain murder (21°) ig interesting for its peculiar ritual, 
manifestly antique, while it is obviously excepted from the 
centralization of the worship. 


vi. Tuk SACRIFICIAL SYSTEM OF THE PRIESTLY 
Cove. —With the downfall of the kingdom of 
Judah, involving the destruction of the Temple 
and the deportation of the people, Hosea’s pre- 
diction of the cessation of sacrificial worship was 
fulfilled. Whatever relief individuals might there- 
after find in recurrence to simple forms of offering, 
or by conforming to heathenism, the nation as 
such, broken as it was and dispersed, was deprived 
of the stated means of communion with God. Yet 
the visitation which had thus overwhelmed Judah, 
and reduced its institutions to ruins, was not in- 
terpreted by its religious leaders as a Divine 
condemnation of its system of worship. The 
writings of Ezckicl bear testimony to the hopes 
of a great prophet touching the restoration of the 
Temple and its solemn ordinances. ‘The priests 
Who escaped into exile carried with them a minute 
knowledge of the Temple services, possibly also 
written summaries of the rules that had governed 
the elaborate system of offerings and ritual; and 
it may well be believed that, cre the Temple with 
its solemn rites faded from living memory, it was 
realized to be a pious duty to compile a faithful 
record of the ancient sanctitics and glories. 
Cherished as a monument of the past, this record 
naturally became, in the prospect of a new national 
existence, the basis of a practical religious pro- 
gramme. ‘The dream of restoring the old worship 
on the old sacred ground, in a second Temple of 
Jerusalem, was one which must have irresistibly 
appealed to the pious exile. But restoration did 
not preclude adaptation and amendment. Novel cir- 
cumstances, foreign impressions, deeper reflexion, 
required that the legacy from the past should be 


handled with freedom as well as with piety. The 
result of the two factors—obscure as was the pro- 
cess—was the Priestly Code, which was adopted 
as authoritative at the Reformation under Ezra, 
c, 444, and which thenceforward regulated Jewish 
worship and gave its characteristic note to Jewish 
The sacrificial system described in this 


religion. 
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code (Leviticus -Ex 25-81, 36-40, Nu 1-10. 15-19. 


25-36) we have now to analyze. 
‘17 Fornas of Sacrifice.—The arrangement of the 
complicated enactments of the code has been at- 
tempted in different ways, but the more satisfactory 
mettiad is to adopt as the leading clue the distinc- 
tion of kinds and varieties. The classification of 
the Levitical sacrifices may, however, be carried 
out from different points of view. 

The main principle of division has been sought 
in the distinction of the subjects on behalf of whom 


sacrifices were offered. 


It ia on this principle that Maimonides bases his interesting 
and instructive suminary of the sacrificial laws (Prafatio in 
gquintam Misne partem, iii. 11f.). The varieties, he premises, 
may all be reduced to four groups—the Sin-offering, the Guilt- 
offering, the Burnt-offering, and the Peace-offering ; and the 
victims were of five species—sheep, cattle, goats, young pigeons, 
and turtle-doves. In reference to the subjects, his classification 
(slightly transposed) is as follows :— 

1. Sacrifices offered on behalf of the whole congregation :— 
(a) in the exercise of its ordinary religious duty, under a 
stated ritual, and tied to stated occasions (Sabbath, New 
Moon, Feasts); (0) on the occasion of some collective or 
public transgression. 

2. Sacrifices offered on behalf of the individual :—(a) in virtue 
of his connexion with the theocratic community as an official 
or ordinary member, ¢.9g. the Passover; (6) on a special occa- 
sion—e.y. a sin of word or deed, a bodily accident, a misfor- 
tune jin business, the end of a fixed period, the obligation of a 
vow. 


The Levitical sacrifices have also beon classi- 
fied with reference to the different ends which they 
served in the approach to the Deity. 


The usual division from this point of view is into honorific, 
designed to render due homage to God, and ptacular or ex- 
Batory, designed to inake atonement for sin—to which, since 

. R. Smith’s work, it has been usual to add sacrifices of com- 
munion. The distinction which Ochler lays at the basis of his 
discussion is expressed by him (Theology of O7', Eng. tr. P: 423) 
as follows :—‘ We refer the four kinds of offering to two higher 
classes—those which assume that the covenant relation is on 
the whole undisturbed (Peace-offerinys), and those that are 
meant to do away with a disturbance which has entered into 
this relation, and ayain to restore the right relation (of the 

eople or of scparate individuals) to God’ (Burnt-, Sin-, and 

uilt-offerings). 


The division founded on the distinctions of 
the sacrificial material — animal, vegetable, or 
liquid—is the most obvious, and may be followed 
here as of adequate importance, while not pre- 
judging the ditlicult question of the purpose of 
sacrifice, 

(i.) Animal sacrifices are by far the most im- 
porn, and in P it appears that a re-valuation 

as taken place of the two ancient types. The 
Peace-offering of which the worshippers claimed a 
large share is overshadowed by the Burstottesnc: 
with which are now associated two kindred sacri- 
fices—the Sin-offering and the Guilt-offering, falling 
to God und His ministers. 


(a) The Burnt-offering (n>y Lv 1, Ex 2983-43, Nu 2gst., 
Ly 68), which stands at the head of the group, owea its 
position to the fact that its purpose was the most peneral, that 
the victims were of pre-eminent value, and that at this stage it 
was regarded as most perfectly embodying the sacrificial idea 
(Knobel-Dillmann on Lv 13), (1) The victims were the ox-kind, 
sheep, oats, turtle-doves, or young pigeons,—in the case of the 
aninials it was prescribed that the victim should be a male, as 
the more valuable, and without blemish (13, for a list of 
blemishes cf. 2322f.), (2) The ritual to be observed includes the 
following points In the case of the animal victims :—(a) Action 
of the offerer—imposition of hands (Lv 14), slaughter of the victim 
at the door of the tabernacle, to the north of the altar (vv.3. 11), 
flaying and ah! up the carcase (v.6), washing of the entrails 
and legs (v.98). (6) Action of the priest—manipulation of the 
blood which is sprinkled about the altar (v.5), disposition of the 

leces upon the wood of tho altar (v.8), burning the offering (v.9). 

he dove was killed by the priest, and its crop and feathers 
were flung aside as unsuitable (v.14), In the above ritual 
the occasion presupposed is a private sacrifice, which might be 
rendered as the result of a vow or spontaneously (2218), 6 The 
occasions of this sacrifice were in the main connected with the 
collective worship, of which it formed the chief element. The 
daily services of the temple consisted of the continual Burnt- 
Offering (ThA nby), wherein a he-lamb was offered every 
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morning and evening, accompanied by cereal oblations and by 
libations (Ex 8085f., Nu 281-8). On holy days it was celebrated 
on a magnified scale: on the Sabbath two paira of lainbs were 
offered (Nu 289. 10); at the New Moon, at the Passover, and at the 
Feast of Weeks it consisted of two bullocks, a rai, and seven 
he-lambs, with corresponding increase of the concomitant 
offerings (v.11%.),—The purpose of the Burnt-offering inay be so 
far understood from its use as the constant element in the 
organized worship of the community. It was not connected 
with any particular form of transgression, but was appropriate 
as the means of approach to God of a pecels, or of individual 
persons, sensible of God's majesty and holiness, and of their 
standing in Ilis sight. The effects are described from three 
points of view—that it is a ‘savour of rest-giving’ (4.6. acceptable) 
to God (9\n'}"5°>, Lv 19), that it surrounds the worshipper with 


& ‘covering’ (voy p25 14), and that it cleanses from ceremonial 
inmapurity (1420), On this point see PROPITIATION, § 4. 


The later period of the monarchy was a period 
of national calamities, culminating in ruin and 
exile, which were interpreted by the prophets as 
a jadgment upon national sin. Under these con- 
ditions there was naturally a strong disposition to 
strengthen the nation’s interest with Jehovah by 
the multiplication of solemn sacrifices, and during 
the Exile future safety might well seem to lie in 
the development of the system of bloody sacri- 
fices. It is thus that the fact has been plausibl 
accounted for that two kinds of sacrifice, which 
occur only in name in the earlier history, figure in 
Ezekiel somewhat prominently, while in P they 
almost rival in importance the Burnt-offering. 
These are the Sin-offering and the Guilt-otfering 
(AV ‘Trespass-offering). 


(b) The Sin-offering (MXM, LXX (+6) wapi or Urip &papriac) is 
mentioned 2 K 1217, but there signifies presents or fines pus to 
the priests. In Ezckiel the special occasions on which it is 
prescribed are the dedication of the altar (43)%!), the annual 
cleansing of the sanctuary (4517-19), the consecration of prince 
and people on festal occasions, including Passover week (4522. 23), 
and the return of a priest to duty after purification (442), In 
the ritual the outstanding features are the sprinkling of the 
blood of the victim on the doorposts of the temple (4519) and 
on the four horns of the altar (432°), and the burning of the 
carcase without the sanctuary (v.21), The regulations of P may 
be thus summarized :—{1) Benejiciaries and appropriate victima. 
For a ruler the suitable offering wag a Heigoe (Ly 425), for an 
ordinary person a she-goat (42), a ewe-lamb (482), a turtle dove 
or young pigeon (57), or a cereal offering (514); for priests (43), 
Levites at their installation (Nu $8), and for the whole congrega- 
tion (Luv 434), a bullock, for the latter also a he-goat (Nu 16%). 
On the Day of Atonement a bullock was offered for the hig 
priest, and two he-yoats for the congregation (Lv 163!), (2) The 
ritual included the following acts: (a) imposition of hands, and 
slaughter of the victim hy the offerer (44) or the representa- 
tives of the congregation (v.15); (6) manipulation of the blood, 
which was sprinkled before the veil, smeared on the horns of 
the altar, aud poured out at the base (v.7); (c) disposal of the 
carcase, whereof the choice and fat portions were burnt on the 
altar, while the skin, entrails, and (in some cases) the ordinar 
flesh were burned without the camp (v.86), The remaining flesh 
was not burnt, but fell to the priestu, when the offering did not 
concern themselves (5'3 1016), (3) The object of the sacrifice is 
otherwise conceived than in Ezekiel. With the latter it mainly 
appears as 4 service of consecration for holy places, in P it is de- 
signed for the ‘covering’ of minor offences (Lv 51-8), the removal of 
ceremonial uncleanness (12%. 8), and atonement for sinsof ignor- 
ance (122//3 42.23.27), By the last it might be understood, either 
that the wrong-doer was ignorant of the law, or that he acted in 
porpetiuluess of the law. (4) As to the effect of tho sacrifice, it 
ae that a ‘covering’ takes place and the sin is forgiven 
4<0. 50), 

(c) The Guilt-offering, AV Trespass-offering (CY N(LXX rouwip 
Kyvoias, Té THs WAN miAtias, 7 TAnuuiAue), Offence,’ then repara- 
tion made for the same), occurs in this general sense in the 
older history (19 63, 2K 1217), The allusions to it in Ezekiel 
are incidental, and show that in his time it had already gained a 
footing, and that its special character was generally understood 
4089,45!3 4429 46%), —7The occasion of the Giuilt-offering, according 

P, is unwitting trespass against the ordinances of God, in 
respect either of holy things (Lv 615) or of the rights of property 
(61), The special feature of the regulations is that reparation 
is demanded for the trespass, with the addition of a fine, one- 
fifth of the value of the thing to be restored, which goes to the 
priest (616), Where the injurv is a private wrong, restitution is 
made to the injured party, failing whoin or his heirs it goes to 
the priest (Nu 65),—The victim is usually a ram (58), and the 
ritual is similar to that of the Sin-offering oe 77). The ‘cover- 
ing’ of the trespass and tho forgiveness of the offender follow 
upon the acceptance of the offering (6’). 


The distinction of the Sin-offering and the Guilt- 
offering has been felt to be a matter of some diffi- 
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culty, aggravated by the fact that the latter was 
wrongly supposed to be in view in Lv 5'¥. The 
principal views which have been held are—(1) that 
the Sin-offering was for sina of omission, the Guilt- 
offering for sins of commission ; (2) that the former 
operated objectively by averting punishment, the 
latter subjectively by appeasing the conscience ; 
(3) that the former was olfered because of open, 
the latter because of secret sins. Unmistakably, 
however, the specific feature of the Guilt-offering 
is the preliminary act of restitution; and its 
occasion would thus seem to be those cases where 
the sin which had been committed allowed of 
an act of reparation. The Sin-offering was re- 
quired in cases where the harm done could not 
be undone or measured. The designation of the 
suffering Servant as a Guilt-offering (Is 53%, not 
‘offering for sin’) indicates that the highest 
degree of eflicacy was ascribed to this form of 
offering. 

In the ritual of the Day of Atonement the 
bloody sacrifices were combined in an impressive 
way, and invested with peculiar features, 


(d) The Peace-offering coby, make M31, LXX edpnvnxy (Gueie}, 
cwrvyploy) la brought under fixed regulations, In Lv 71 three 
varietics are distinguished — (1) thank-offerings (AAD N3}), 
(2) votive offerings (123 13)), and (3) free-will offerings (N32) 
1373). The view of Hengstenberg, that the thank-offering is 
an alternative generic name, equivalent to peace - offering, 
and that the votive offering and the free-will offering are 
the species, is inconsistent with the fact that a different 
treatment of the sacrificial flesh {is prescribed for (1) as 
coulpared with (2) and (3). As to the distinction of the 
three varieties, the most satisfactory explanation {ts that 
which interprets the thank-offering as a reaponse to expertenced 
acta of Divine goodness, while the votive offering and the 
free- will offering are connected with expectation of benefit 
and supplicatory prayer. The first, in short, was contemplated 
only after blessings received, while the last two were decided 
on when some special blessing way still awaited at the hand of 
God. The supplicatory pair, again, were distinguished in this 
way, that the free-will offering wags presented in support of the 
prayer, while the votive offering was promised as conditional on 
he granting of the boon. ‘ The latter did not need to be pre- 
sented if the prayer was not granted, the former had already 
been presented, even if the request continued unfulfilled’ 
(Kurtz, Sac. Worship, Eng. tr. p. 262).—{a) 7'he victims are the 
same asin the holocaust—oxen, 6 eep, and gonts, but not pigeons, 
It waa accompanied by acercal offering mingled with oil (Lv 712), 
In view of the Jess solemn character of this offering, the regula- 
tions ag to quality are relaxed: the female animal is allowed as 
well as the more valuable male (Lv 36), and for tho free-will 
offering the principle of the unblemished character is not 
rigidly insisted on (2223). (b) The ritual corresponded in its 
first stages with that of the Burnt-offering and the QGuilt- 
offering, The imposition of hands, the killing of the victim, and 
the sprinkling of blood upon the altar are common to it with 
the holocausts. (c) The distribution of the sacrifice includes God's 
portion —consisting of fat pleces (33), the pricat’s portion— 
consisting of the breast (7)9) and the right fore-leg (['o°0 pie 
780. 32), while the worshipper received the residue. The parte 
assigned to the priest were handled in o peculiar way, on 
account of which they are described as the breast of the 
wave-offering, and the thigh of the heave-offering (Ex 2027). 
The ceremony of the wave-offering (7513n, 311) consisted in 
moving the portion backwards and forwards in the line of 
the altar, with a motion somewhat similar to that of a saw 
(Is 105). ‘The swinging in a forward direction,’ says Oehler, 
‘was a declaration in action that it properly belonged to Him ; 
whilst the movement back again denoted that God on His 
part returned the gift, nnd assigned it as His own present to 
the priest’ (Zc. ii. 6). The handling of the heave-offering 
(1778) is Interpreted in a similar way by Kurtz, following the 
Jewish tradition, as a symbolical act, whereby the offering was 
presented to God by being lifted upward (lc. p. 269ff.): but 
according to most moderns heaving was not an act of worship, 
but only the preliminary act of detaching a portion from the 
rest of the carcase for consecration (sce Orrrr, §6). In any 
case It Is certain that the mode of viewing the waving must soon 
have extended to the heaving, and made it equally a religious 
ceremony and a vehicle of ideas of consecration. The breast 
which was waved fell to Aaron and his sons (Lv 731), the heave 
shoulder to the officiating Psst (73), (d) The portion of the 
worshippers was enjoyed at a sacrificial meal. In the case of 
the thank-offering the whole had to be consumed on the day of 
the sacrifice (Lv 715), while the feast furnished by the two other 
varieties might be extended over the second day (v.!8), At the 
end of the fixed time the remnants were burned with fire 
without the camp. (e) The effect of the Peace-offering Is only 
referred to in a general way: it is a ‘savour of rest-giving’ 
unto the Lord, t.¢. acceptable to God (Lv 85). 
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On a review of the regulations which have thus 
been sketched, it appears that the following dis- 
tinctions may be drawn :—(1) In respect of destina- 
tion, the Peace-offering stands by itself as a sacri- 
ficial meal, while the remaining three are conveyed 
entire to God or to God and His ministers. (2) In 
respect of ritual, certain acts are common to all— 
the imposition of hands, the sprinkling of blood on 
the altar, the burning of the fat portions, but the 
other portions are either burned on the altar 
(Burnt-offering) or outside the sanctuary (Sin- 
offering and Guilt-oflering). (3) In respect of occa- 
sion, two were elements of normal public wor- 
ship (Burnt-offering and Peace-offering), two pre- 
supposed exceptional relations between God on 
the one hand and the community or the individual 
on the other (Sin-offering and Guilt-offering). It 
is indeed too much to say that in connexion with 
the former the sacrificer always stood upon the 

round of salvation, in connexion with the latter 
ie had fallen from a state of grace. The use of 
the Sin-offering in the matter of the consecration of 
temple buildings and furniture does not suggest 
the rupture af covenant relations, nor does it 
appear that the sacrificer of a Guilt-offering had 
fallen from a state of grace more surely than any 
ordinary member of the community. He was 
probably a man of unusual sanctity and tender- 
ness of conscience, and the point was, not that his 
sin was particularly heinous, but only that it was 
particularly definite. Moreover, it was only on 
the assumption that he was still ‘in a state of 
grace’ that he was allowed to sacrifice at all: for 
the sins which led God to cast men off no sacrifice 
was accepted. ‘The view, in short, that there 
were two classes of sacrifices contemplating re- 
spectively the pardoned and the unpardoned is 
much less tenable than the view that all four 
were at one in contemplating the community as 
being in a state of guilt, and requiring to he 
constantly reconciled to God. They have, in 
fact, become—not excepting the Peace-offering in 
its later interpretation—piacular sacrifices which 
dispose God to mere procure the forgiveness of 
sin, and avert punishment. Behind this lies the 
question as to the ground of its efficacy, or the 
modus operandi, which in view of its importance 
will be treated in a separate section. 

(ii1.) Vegetable offerings consisted of the produce 
of the tilled field and of the vineyard, but not of 
garden-herbs or the fruits of the orchard. They 
were sometimes an accompaniment of the bloody 
sacrifice, sometimes independent. 


The Meal- (AV Meat-) offering (vol. lil. p. 809) (AN}D of P, 
LXX 6ve.«) was a preparation of flour and other ingredients. In 
the older practice the quantities peotany varied, and features 
of the later practice which have been noted are the fixing of 
the measure (Ezk 465. 7. 11. 14), the prohibition of leavened bread 
and honey (Lv 211), and the substitution for ordinary meal of a 
fine sort of flour (Wellh. aes 441). (1) Among the tndependent 
iene re we place the list in Lv 2, although it has 
been strongly contended, chiefly on dogmatic grounds, that 
® blecding sacrifice is presupposed as a basis (see review 
of opinions in Kurtz, p. 304ff.). (a) Varieties are distinguished 
according to the different processes used in preparing the 
flour, viz. kneading it with oil, baking it in an oven, a baking- 
pan, or a frying-pan, and bruising ears of corn. (b) Other 
ingredients added were, in all cases salt (218), in most cases 
oil, in one case Incense (v.15), Under stress of poverty a cereal 
oblation might also be presented as a Sin-offering, but with- 
out oil or incense (611). (c) The ritual resembled that of the 
Sin-offering sc far as consistent with the difference of material 
—a portion being consumed by fire on the altar, while the 
remainder fell to the priests (Lv G14), (d) The effects of cover- 
ing sin, and delivering from its PONBEqUENCER, are ascribed to it 
in common with the Sin-offering (6'3, but see ProritiaTion, 
§$ 11g). Special effects which are attributed to it are such as 
the insurance of the reliability of the trial by ordeal (Nu 6111), 
where oil and incense are excluded. 

(2) Asa concomitant of the antmal sacrifices the Meal-offerin 
had a prominent place in the sacrificial system. It was ind 
iaid down that no Burnt-offerin or Peace-offering was legitimate 
without the cerenl oblation oN 15. 28, 29). In the public 


worship of common days and festivals it bore a stated propor- 
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tion to the number and material of the burnt-offerings (Nu 
151”), Occasions where the material and the ritual a 
modification are the consecration of the priests (Lv 8%), the 

resentation of a thank-offering (7/2), and the sacrifices of the 
Kazirite Nu 6!7), , 

The Shewbread is regulated by a minute ritual (Lv 245#), 
epecifying the material, the number and size of the cakes, 
the manner of their arrangement on the table, and the use of 
incense (v.7). The sacrosanct character of the offering, of which 
part fell to the priests, is emphasized, and it seems to have the 
special significance of recalling to God the terms of His covenant 
(v.7). See, further, art. SUBWBREAD. 


(iii. ) Deu i smn and Incense-offerings.—The 
libation (753, IX X o7ovd}) appears at this stage 
only as an accompaniment or element of another 
kind of offering. 


We have already met with oil as an ingredient of sacrificial 
cakes. Ezek. (465%. 4614) and P (Numb.) fix the quantity, though 
with variations, required in consideration of the number and 
quality of the victims. Neither in this case nor in that of wine 
(Nu 18) is anything eaid of the manipulation of the Prink- 
offering. The oil was probably used in part for kneading, in 
part treated asa libation. The wine was probably poured into 
a gutter, whence It drained into the ground. 

On the Incense-ofering (nO), UXX dupudpe, ODD NWP) 
gee art. INCENSE; and on other forms which would fall to be 
noticed here, see Firsr-rruits, TiTHB, and art. PRIESTS AND 
LEVITES, passim. 


2. The Efficacy of the Bloody Sacrifices is of such 
importance, and has figured so largely in the 
history of theology, as to call for separate treat- 
ment. The questions that have to be discussed are 
two—(l) the nature of the benefits which were 
conceived to flow from the sacrificial worship ; 
(2) the manner in which the offerings were con- 
ceived to operate so as to procure the desiderated 
boons. 

(1) The Benefits procured by sacrifice.—These fall 
into two classes, which, to our thinking, are very 
clearly distinguished. In one group of cases the 
purpose is the cancelling of guilt, in the other 
the removal of ceremonial uncleanness. In other 
words, sacrifice hag both a moral and a physical 
occasion. 

(a) The Expiation of guilt is the leading purpose 
of the Levitical sacrifices. Their office is to cover 
or make atonement forsin. The word employed to 
describe this specitic eflect is 799. This eflicacy is 
connected with all four kinds of principal offerings: 
the objects of the covering are persons and sins, 
the covering takes place before God, and it stands 
in a sponially close relation to the sprinkling of 
the blood and the burning of the sacrificial flesh 
(Lv 1‘ ete.). The view that the main purpose of 
the Levitical sacrifices was the obliteration of 
hans has, however, been traversed by Ritschl, who 

nds the necessity for the covering, not in the 
moral but in the natural attributes of God, not in 
the sinfulness but in the creaturely condition of 
man (Lehre von der Kechtfertigung u. Versdhnung, 
Bd. ii.). 


52, originally to cover, then to explate—elther as pleasing 
God by covering His table, or by hiding from His sight (cf. old 
Babylonian sacrificial term es Het a ‘to wash away, atone,’ 
Zimmern, op. cit., Vorwort). ut from what, according to 
Ritschl, docs sacrifice hide? Throughout the OT there is evi- 
dence for the belief that to see or meet with God involved 
destruction Ve $230 Jacob, Jg 62% Gideon, 1322 Manoah), and 
this being so it was necessary to take measures for eelf-protection. 
This wae found In sacrifice. ‘From the majesty of God per se 
the destruction follows of those who come before His face as 
perishable creatures—provided that their life is not preserved 
of divine grace’ (p. 208 ff.). To the common view, which makes 
the sacrifice an atonement for sin, Ritsch! objects that it is in- 
credible that God would have prescribed for His covenant 
people a system which presupposed that they were to be per- 
Manently under His wrath. But we have no analysis of the 
consciousness of those witnessing a theophany which makes it 
clear that it was the mere presence of God, not of God as holy 
that led the Israelite to expect death. In the later period 
at all events, when the holiness of God and the prevalence and 
heinousness of sin had been so profoundly realized, it is impos- 
sible to doubt that what invested the approach to God with its 
Character of peril was above all the consciousness of the con- 
Gast between Divine holiness and human guilt. The strength 
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of this penitential feeling no doubt varied in the case of dif. 
ferent spent ox as well as with different worshippers, but it 
could never wholly absent from the educatcd theocratic 
conscience. See, further, art. PRoPITIATION, esp. § 17. 


(6) Purification from physical uncleanness, as a 
condition of re-entering the religious life of the 
community, is also an important function of sacri- 
fice. The circumstances constituting this cere- 
monial uncleanness are mainly three—participation 
in the processes of sexual life, contact with a 
corpse, and recovery from leprosy. 


(«) As regards the first category, there were degrees of unclean- 
ness, and the major degree, which entailed a sacrificial puri- 
fication, attached only to morbid sexual conditions and to the 
position of a woman after child-bearing sey 15. 122%). The 
sacrifices prescribed for the purification of a mother were a 
lamb for a Burnt-offering and a dove for a Sin-offering. 

(8) The defilement diffused by a dead body was intense, long- 
sustained, and removed in a peculiar way Nu 1916. 18 3119), 

The Sacrifice of the Red Heifer (Nu 191%), which was appro- 
priated to purify from this form of defilement, presents certain 
curious features of ritual. The victiin is a red heifer without 
spot (v.2). The use of the blood is confined to sprinkling seven 
times towards the sanctuary. With the Sin-offering it has a 
certain affinity, but in this case the whole of the carcase—ekin, 
flesh, blood, and dung, mixcd with fragrant ingredients — is 
burned without the camp. The extraordinary feature of the 
offering, however, is that the main purpose is the procuring 
and reservation of the ashes (v.%). These gave its virtue to 
the holy water which was sprinkled on the third day on those 
contaminated by the neighbourhood of the dead, and this 
procured them purification on the seventh day (v.!2). For a 
discussion of the symbolism see Kurtz, p. 4221%.; for the 
evolutionary aspect, £52 pp. 351, $54, 376. See, further, art. 
RED HB&IFER. 

(y) The recovery of a leper was marked by two series of rites 
(Ly 141-82), In‘the first stage one bird was killed over a vessel 
of running water, and another, after being dipped in the 
coloured water, was allowed to escape (vv.4. 7), In the second 
stage the man offered a Guilt-offering, a Sin-offering, and a 
a ences ail (vv.13. 81)—with the peculiar provision that blood 
from the Guilt-offering was smeared on the right ear, the right 
thuinb, and the right yreat toe of the offerer gv. 14). The same 
rite was observed for the purification of houses infected In 
some such way as is typiflod to us by ‘dry-rot’ (1499; see art. 
LEPRORY). 

In the matter of these purificatory rites, two outetanding 
facta have to be explained—the temporary isolation of persons‘ 
and families under certain physical or pathological conditions, 
and the association of sacrifices of an expiatory kind with their 
readmission to the lifa of the community. The temporary 
isolation has its manifest explanation in a regard to the health 
of the community, which recognized permanent sources of 
danger in the sexual life ag well ag in leprosy and the death- 
bed. Less DPparen’ is it why the same kinds of sacrifice which 
expiated sult should have been required in connexion with 
events with no moral complexion—such as the natural calamity 
of disease, and the joyous event of birth. But the matter 
becomes partially intelligible when we recall the doctrine, 
widely operative in OT, as to the strictly retributive character 
of natural evils. When sickness was interpreted os a Judgment 
because of open or secret sin, when death, especially premature 
or sudden death, was similarly construed, the obvious pro- 
cedure was to approach God with a remembrance of the pro- 
curing cause, and to make atonement for the guilt. Nor Is it 
difficult to bring child-bearing within the same sphere of ideas. 
The pangs of child-birth were naturally regarded from this 
standpoint as penal; in J they were interpreted as a punjsh- 
ment expressly inflicted because of woman’s share in the 
primal sin (Gn 818); and it is quite intelligible that on restora- 
tion to the fellowship of her people the mother’s sacrifice 
should be directed to cancel the guilt in which her sufferings 
were believed to have their spring. See, further, art. UNOLMAN, 
UNCLEANNESB. 


(c) The Consecration of persons and things for 
sacred uses appears as a further prominent function 
of the Leviticai Sacrifices. The ceremonies at the 
consecration of the priests have been discussed 
elsewhere (see PRIESTS AND LEVITES, pp. 70 f., 83). 

The consecration of the temple- furniture by 
means of sacrifice, esp. the aL! is a 
prominent feature in the ordinances of Ezekiel 
(437%), In Exodus minute instructions are given 
as to the consecration of the tabernacle in all its 
parts by means of holy oil (307% 40'", cf. Lv 
gl. 11), The idea of giving to a building and to its 
furniture the character of physical holiness was 
certainly antique, and even yet maintains ite 
ground in opposition to the view that the only 
character which consecration can confer on material 
objects is reservation for religious uses. It had its 
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roots in the conception that God is merely a visitor 

on earth, and that He can only appear in those 

places which have been detached from the earthly 
sphere, and which have acquired certain of the 
heres of His heavenly home (Jn 4”: %), 

(2) The Sacrificial Theory of the Levitical legisla- 
tion.~-The theory has been the subject of keen and 
prolonged controversy. That the sacrificial worship 
was ordained as a means of grace, and indeed as a 
condition of pardon and communion, is evident ; 
but we have further to ask what was the precise 
function ascribed to sacrifice in the legal economy. 
And at this stage, it may be confidently premised, 
the sacrificial theory has shed the anthropopathic 
ideas which operated in the earlier ages. If the 
ritual embodied forms and plirases descending from 
the period of religious siuidieed: the crude ideas 
which first shaped them had been outgrown and 
forgotten. The theology of the prophets had too 
lee saturated the religious thought of Israel to 
make it possille for any but an elevated doctrine to 

gain official recoynition., The gift-theory of Spencer, 
as Biihr observed, is involved in insurmountable 
difficulties if the attempt is made to prove its 
vitality and persistence in an ave whose conscions- 
ness was dominated by the unity and spirituality 
of Giod (Symbolik, it. 275). Equally does the same 
objection press against the view that the sacrifice 
may still have been construed as a gratifying meal ; 
while it is generally admitted that the theory of 
a communion physically mediated by the sacri- 
ficial feast, whatever part it may have previously 
played, was now quite outside the horizon of 
srael’s religions teachers. Another theory, which 

has also had some vogue, may be summarily set 
uside os belonging to a plane of thought incoim- 
ane with the deeply religious spirit of the 
’entateuch. This is the view which reduces the 
system to the level of police regulations by inter- 
preting the sucrifices as essentially fines, and as 
primarily designed to punish and check wrong- 
doing, The explanations of the Levitical saeri- 
ficial theory which have so far survived in the 
controversial struggle operate with higher forms 
of thought. These explanations vary not a little 
in detail, but substantially they may be reduced 
to three types according as they seek to elucidate 
the subject with the help of the three Christian 
categories of substitutionary satisfaction, prayer, 
and sacrainent, In addition, there is a widely 
diffused opinion that cither no sacrificial theory 
is propounded, or that it is not consistently carried 
through in the later legislation. 

( (i) Lhe theory of a Penal Substitution is entitled 
to precedence, not only on historical grounds, but 
also because of the prind facie support which it 
has in the biblical evidence. The salient points of 
the theory may be summarized as follows—(1) as a 
sinner the offerer was under the wrath of God, and 

{his life was forfeited ; (2) by a gracious provision 
he was permitted to substitute an immaculate 
victim, to which his guilt was transferred, and 
which was put to death in his stead; (3) the vica- 

|r death of the victim was accepted by God, 
who, on the ground of the satisfaction offered Him, 
received the worshipper to peace and fellowship. 
As to a fourth point—wherein the ground of the 
sitisfaction Jay—opinion has differed within the 
school, ‘The usual Protestant view has been that 
the ultimate ground of the sinner’s acceptance was 
the sacrifice of Christ which the victims typified, 
and even that reflective minds might have risen 
at the OT stage to a realization of this real ground 
of forgiveness with which their typical ritual 
brought them into touch. Others held that the 
sacrifices had per sé a true expiatory etlicacy in 
relation to the sins of the offerers (see Outram, p. 
243 f.; Fairbairn, ii. p. 304). 
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The essential feature of this theory, then, is that the death of 
the animal victim was of the nature of a vicarious punishment— 
i.e. ‘some evil inflicted on one party in order to expiate the guilt 

of another, in the sense of delivering the guilty from punishment, 
and procuring the forgivencss of sin’ (Outram, tb.). The evidence 
on which chief reliance is placed is contained in the ritual of the 
Day of Atonement (see AZAZEL). In this ceremony it is distinctly 
stated that the high priest confesses the iniquities of the children 
of Israel ovor the scapeyoat, that the goat carries their iniquities 
away into the desert, and that he whio lets the konk go incurs 
defilement (Lv 16%). In the case of the Sin-offering there is 
a similar contamination conveyed by the victim (v.28), and, 
although the transference of guilt is not expressly mentioned, 
it is argued that this offering is clearly governed by the same 
ideas. Further, it is contended that the acts cominon to the 
ritual of all of the bloody sacrifices are expressions of the 
substitutionary idea, (a) The lintnaculate 908 ity of the victim 
fitted it to take the place of the guilty; (0) the imposition of 
hands had the ap icance of setting it apart as a substitute, or 
imputing to it the sinner’s guilt, or both; (c) the slaughter of 
the victim was the carrying out of the penal substitution 5. 
(d) the sprinkling of the blood on the altar attested to God that 
an animal had been slnin as an atoning sacrifice; (e) the con- 
sumption by fire had the significance, on the older view, of the 
consigninent of the substitute to eternal flre,—on the newer, of 
bringing the transaction before the mind of God (Kurtz, pp. 
123-149; Fairbairn, if. p. 802 ff. ; Cave, p. 123 ff.). In the Juds- 
ment of most modern scholars, the theory in question Is un- 
fenablé, and for the following reasons: («) the death o 
Victim cannot have Ueén ‘vicarfous, since sacrifice was not 
allowed for sina which merited death (Nu 1589), only for venial 
transgressions , (2) 4 cereal offering might also atone (Lv 6!!-18), 
and in this case there could be no idea of a penn substitution ; 
(y) the victim was slain by the offerer, but on the theory in 
question should have been put to death by the priest as God's 
representative ; (3) the assumption that the imposition of hands 
involved a transmission of guilt is inconsistent, not only with 
other references to this practice, but with the fact that the 
sacrificial flesh was treated as most holy, and might be eaten 
by the priest; (s) the central act of the sacrifice was, not the 
act of 8 eae tA but the manipulation of the blood, which 
was viewed as the seat of the animal soul, or ag a life which 
was presented to God (Dillmann, Attest. 7'heol. 
Imposition of Hands, see Driver's note in 
Sacrijice, p. 39). 
OF the above arguments, at least (a), (7), and (8) 
are of undeniable weight; but how mustdo they 
prove? Simply this, that the idea of penal sub- 
stitution is not one which ‘has been consistently 
transfused thronyhout the entire sacrificlaltystem. 
The various kinds ‘of animal sacrifice, with their 
common element of ritual, are certainly not the 
creation of one man, or of one school, by whom 
they were ee with a single eye to making 
them the vehicle of a particular sacrificial theory. 
The sacrificial system of P clearly embodies a 
large inheritance of forms and usages which had 
been created by earlier modes of thonght, and the 
legislators did not feel culled upon to recast. every 
rite in a spirit of doctrinaire consistency. But 
when this has been said the possibility still remains 
that the sacrificial forms of most recent prowth, 
and the most likely therefore to reveal: the idcas 
of thé tompilers, embody the idea of propitiation 
through penal substitution. In the case oF the 
sacrifice on the Day of Atonement, as we have 
soen, there is a transference of guilt, and the con- 
clusion is drawn that the flesh becomes unclean; 
in the case of the Sin-offering as much is suggested ; 
and it is a reasonable view that the interpretation 
thus given was meant to supply a key to the less 
articulate lan guage of the. er blooc ly sacrifices, 
The locus classieus, Lv 17", is not sufficiently 
definite to serve as a ground for rejectiny the view. 
Moreover, the Pee rotons of such a sacrificial 
a 


theory were already recognized in OT religion. 
That sin is universally prevalent, that it pravakes 
the Divine anger, and that. ita due, recompense is 
suffering and death, had long been axiomatic in 
the higher teaching, and had” been impressed 
upon the popular mind by numerous examples | 

public and private judgments. Further, the pro- 
phets had been wont to describe the judgments of 
God upon the nations as sacrifices, and it was a 
familiar enough idea that the consummated sacri- 
fice was one in which the vengeance of God was 
fully wreaked upon a people in the carnage of a 
battlefleld, or in the atrocities of the sacked city. 
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On the prophetic view, indeed, as has been main- 
tained, there were only two possible modes of 
Divine reaction against sin—viz. the execution of 
the destroying purpose, or forgivoness on the 
ground of repentance and reformation. But there 
was a third possible development of thought. The 
sacrificial system was maintained, and even grew 
in honour, and it was an obvious reflexion that, in 
place of the consummated sacrifice of destruction 
spoken of by the propuets God accepted as a 
surrogate the sacrifice of animal victims. That 
the idea of substitution was already familiar 
appears from Gn 22) (offering of a ram in place of 
Isaac), and at a lute stage the vicarious idea is 
used to explain the sufferings of the righteous 
Servant of Jehovah (I[s53). And given the doctrine 
that sin entailed death, und that one being might 
suffer in room of another, it was a highly natural, if 
not an inevitable step, to goon to suppose that the 
rite of sacrifice combined the two ideas, and that 
the slain victim bore the penalty due to the sinner. 
(ii.) Zhe Prayer-theory may serve to designate 
the group of interpretations which rest on the 
fundamental idea that the efficacy attached to 
sacrifice was due to the fact that it symbolized the 
religious sentiments which are the condition of ac- 
ce) tance with God. While on the former view the 
victim is held to take the place of the offerer in 
bearing the doom which he has merited, on this view 
it is held to be the mere vehicle for the expression of 
his devout sentiments and longings. ‘The purpose 
of the sacritice, as with prayer, is to serve as an 
index of what is in the worshipper’s heart, and its 
virtue is exhausted in bringing this before God. 
Further, as prayer is of various kinds, so different 
writers have given to sacrifice varying interpreta- 
tions corresponding to these kinds: by Philo, e.g., 
it is construed as chiefly expressive of spiritual 
aspiration, corresponding to the prayer of supplica- 
tion; for Biihr it has the function of expressing 
hatred of sin and self-surrender to God, correspond- 
ing to the prayer of confession and supplication ; 
while Maurice also emphasizes the note which 
corresponds to the prayer of adoration. 


The viewsof Biihr, though he adopts a different rubric, belon 
tothistype. He finds the key of the systein in Lv 171.—‘ the sou 
placing itself at the disposal of God in order to receive the gift of 
true life in sanctification’ (p. 211), From this point of view 
the ritual undergoes a new interpretation. A valuable and un- 
bleniished victim is selected as sy mbolical of the excellence and 
purity to which the offerer aspires; the death is necessary only in 
order to procure a life which may be offered to God; the sprink- 
ling of the altar is the presentation of the life, still resident in 
the blood, to God, A simpler version of the theory is given by 
Oehler, who emphasizes the vital point in saying that ‘the eelf- 
surrender of the person sacrificing was accomplished vicariously 
in the offering’ (p- 632); and the discussions of Maurice centre 
round the same idea (v- 67 ff., ‘The Leyal Sacrifices’). Schultz 
holds that the Priestly Code was strongly dominated by the 
teaching of the prophets, and that the significance of all Miata 
of offerings was simply that which belongs to genuine worship. 
The Burnt-offerings and the Peace-offerings were a mode of 
adoration, while ‘the ground of purification in the Sin-offerin 
(and the Salle oer ne) is that God accepts the sacrifice, an 
that man in this offering, enjoincd by God as tne embodied 
praver of a penitent, expresses his confession, his regret, his 
petition for forgiveness’ (4 mer. Journ. T'heol. 1900, p. 310). 


The exevetical arguments by which this view 
has been supported are of no great cogency. Lv 
174, on which Bualr places such reliance, is at the 
most a contribution, though this doubtfully, to 
the view that the atoning element was the pure 
life which was offered, not the death through 
which it passed. In any case it does not give ex- 
pression to the characteristic idea of the symboli- 
cal theory. ‘It is never said in any manner of 
circumlocution that the blood of the animal slain 
atones for the offerer by symbolically representiny 
the soul of the offerer’ (Cave, p. 250). The inarticu- 
late evidence of the ritual is no more favourable. 
Tt is true that it can be so interpreted as to fall 


in with the theory, but no part of the rites or 
epuende’ commentary speaks so strongly for the 
theory as do the sacrifices of atonement for the 
idea of vicarious punishment. A further objection 
which has been pressed by Kurtz and others is, 
that it is alien to the spirit of revealed religion as 
the religion of grace, inasmuch as it grounds the 
acceptance of the sinner upon his own worthiness, 
or at least on the worth of his sentiments and 
resolutions. ‘This, however, is indecisive: to sa 

that prayer alone is efficacious is not to say that it 
is meritorious. Weightier is the objection, that 
on the Prayer-theory correct ritual could not claim 
the paramount importance which it possesses in 
the Priestly Code. Further, the view could never 
be popular that sacrifice had no efficacy other 
than that of a vehicle for the expression of the 
spirit of worship; and the Priestly Code, which has 
all the character of a popular religion, may well 
be supposed to have taken account of the common 
need, and to have supplemented the spiritual. 
ized thought of the prophets on the subject of 
sacrifice with a theory which made the offering an 
objective, an independent, and as such a deeply 
efficacious ground of obtaining or preserving the 
favour of God. 

(ili.) Zhe Sacramental idea has also been widely 
used to elucidate the sacrificial theory of the Pen- 
tateuch. But to describe the sacrifices as of the 
nature of sacraments does not supply a definite 
theory as to the real questions at issue. The 
category called in to explain the problem is itself 
ambiguous, and when it has been accepted it has 
still to be explained whether the efficacy of a 
sacrament is understood in the Roman or the 
Zwinglian sense, or in accordance with an inter. 
mediate type of doctrine. 


Thus a Protestant theologian claims for the sacrifices that 
they posseas the sacramental notes; they were signs of spiritual 
realities: they not only represented but sealed and applied 
spiritual blessings, and their efficacy was proportioned to falth 
(Scott, Sacrifice, p. 288). SinUary, a Roman Oatholic divine 
teaches that there were certain Mosaic ceremonies to which 
something of a sacramental character attached, notably the 
Passover, which correspouded to the Eucharist, the purificatory 
rites, which corresponded to the sacrament of penance, and the 
consccratory sacrifices, which corresponded to the sacrament 
of ordination (Hunter, Dogmat. Z'heot. ili. 172), But this means 
only that they have agreed to use the same name, not that 
they are at one as to the theory of the modus operandt—which Ia 
the point in dispute—of the OT sacrifices. at the use of the 
sacramental rubric, eo far from introducing us to a definite 
theory, rather serves to obscure the issues, appears from the 
fact that it is adopted by writers who dilfer toto ceelo ag to the 
rationale of sacrifice. ‘The acceptance of the sacrifice by 
Jehovah,’ says Bahr, ‘and His gift of sanctification to the wor- 
shipper, gives to the sacrifice the character of a sacramental act’ 
(ii. p. 211). At the same time Cave, who devotes considerable 
space to the refutation of Bihr’s distinctive positions, discusses 
the naturo, the method, the extent, and the efficacy of the 
Mosaic atonement under a, title which affirms that the Mosaic 
sacrifices had ‘a sacramental significance’ (p. 138 /f.). Yet again 
the sacramental title has been claimed by Robertson Smith for 
the idea, which is not alleged to be consciously present in the 
Priestly Code, that the union of the worshippers with their God 
was cemented by the physical bond of a common meal. 


Reasons might, indeed, be given for resting 
satisfied with the Sacramental interpretation—as 
that it does justice to the element of mystery, or 
that it contributes a formula in which those may 
rest who think the controversy fruitless. But an 
independent theory it is not, and when closely 
examined is found to branch off either into the 
Prayer-theory, or into some modification of the doc- 
trine of an objective atonement, which has its chief 
illustration in the theory of penal substitution. 

(iv.)} There remains the view that no sacrifictal 
theory underlay the Levitical code. The earlier 
ideas, which attached themselves to the efficacy of 
a gift or of a uniting meal, had been discredited 
in the course of religious progress, and the legiala- 
tion, it is supposed, had nothing definite to put in 
their place. 
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‘A precise answer to the question how the sacrificial worship 
influenced God, men were unable to give.’ What was certain 
was that it was of Divine appointment, for the rest it was a 
mystery. ‘When, jn the blood of the Sin-offering, the tie be- 
tween God and His people was renewed, what was felt was the 
weird influence of the incomprehensible’ (Smend, p. 824). 


The impression made by the code, however, 
rather is that the matter was so well understood 
as not to require explanation, than that it was so 
mysterious as to be incapable of explanation (cf. 
Lv 17"), It seems, besides, improbable, in view 
of the share that the mind invariably claims in 
religion, and of the fact that every preceding phase 
had its accompaniment of illuminating idea, that 
at the culminating stage thought abnegated its 
function, and took refuge in the category of mys- 
tery. More likely is it that the step deemed be 
Holtzmann inevitable at a later stage was already 
taken, and that the chaos of confused ideas result- 
ing from the discredit of old views was averted by 
the assertion of the substitutionary idea—‘the most 
external, indecd, but also the simplest, the most 
generally intelligible, and the vonrlieet answer, to 
the question as to the nature of expiation’ (Neutest. 
Theol. i. p. 68). 

vii. SACRIFICE IN JUDAISTIC PRACTICE AND 
DoctTRINE.--The authority of the Pentateuch en- 
sured for its sacrificial legislation a prennene place 
in the religious life of the Jewish people subse- 

uent to the Exile. By the destruction of the 
Second Temple, a revolutionary blow was subse- 
quently struck at the sacrificial system, inasmuch as 
offerines could no longer be presented at the place 
and in the manner appointed by God. In the 
necessarily brief sketch of this part of the subject, 
we confine our attention to the two points of out- 
standing interest—the theory of sacrilice prevalent 
in the Jewish schools before the riseof Christianity, 
and the way in which Judaistic thought, after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, accommodated itself to 
the suspension of its sacrificial cult. 

1, The old Jewish theory of sacrifice, could we be 
confident of recovering it, would possess priceless 
interest as helping to elucidate the sacrificial ideas 
of those who, like St. Paul, passed through the 
school of the synagogue. Unfortunately, the date 
of the material collected by Weber (J2d. Theol.? 
38 f¥.), and utilized by PHleiderer and Holtzmann, is 
somewhat uncertain; and it is always open to 
doubt whether a dictum is not . product of later 
Talmudic reflexion. The ideas and tendencies 
most satisfactorily vouched for may be thus sum- 
marized :--~ 


(a) Sacrificial worship was not regarded as of pre-eminent 
importance, but was co-ordinated, as a condition of pleasing 
God, with knowledge of the Law, and with the performance of 
good deeds. That a higher valuation of sacrifice did not ob- 
tain was due partly toj prophetic influence, partly to the later 
developments of the religions life. The temple had now ite 
complement and competitor in the synagogue, which was the 
sphere of the laryer part of religious activity, as being the 
ordinary pe of worship; and, as the exposition of Scripture 
and tradition was the most prominent clement in the worship 
of the synagogue, the Rabbi and the scribe tended to over- 
shadow the priest in popular estimation. Thus a dictum 
ascribed to the period of the Second Temple has it that an 
ignorant high pricat is inferior to the wise man, even though 
the latter bo a ‘ bastard’ (Weber, p. 88). 

(b) Recognition is accorded to a class of acts serving a function 
similar to auimal sacrifices, but belonging toa higher order, To 
this category belong the merits of the forefathers. The merits of 
Abrahan:, in particular, served to cover the sing of his posterity. 
Suffenng especially had expiatory quality. By penal and 
disciplinary sufferings, and above all by death, atonement was 
mado for sin. A much higher deyree of efticacy attached to the 
sufferings and'death of the rightcous, a3 foreshadowed in Ig 53. 
The death of the righteous ia expressly compared, in point of 
efficacy, to the Day of Atonement (Pesikta, 174), The trial of 
Abraham, the lnmentations of Jeremiah, all the dolour of the 
prophets, and all the anguish of the martyrs, constituted a 
ground for the forgiveness of sin in Israel. Even the penal 
sufferings infilcted by God upon the Egyptians and other 
hereditary foes of Iarnel have the character of o ransom for the 
chosen nls (Weber, p. 326 ff. ; cf. Holtzmann, Neutest. Theol. 
i, p. 64 ff. 


(c) Interpretation of sacrifice in the sense of substitution, 
The rise of ideas of substitution with imputation of uilt 
and merit has been indicated in the previous section. If, as 
is probable, these were already associated with the sacrificial 
system, it can be readily understood how they were extended to 
explain the merits and the sufferings of the fathers. If, on the 
shee hand, they originated independently, it cannot be doubted 
that at this period they profoundly influenced the sacrificial 
theory. From the belief in the vicariousness of the death of 
the righteous, it was an easy, an inevitable transition, to belief 
in the substitution of the animal victirn. The idea of penal 
substitution supplied an intelligible popular answer to the 
question, which could not fail to be raised, as to why and how 
sacrifice procured the favour of God; and oro express 
statements of the idea are few (2 Mac 737, 4 Mac , the evi- 
dence points to this mode of thought having become current. 
‘Everything pressed towards the plea eae that the offering 
of a life, substituted for sinners according to God’s appoint- 
ment, cancelled the death penalty which they had incurred, and 
that consequently the offered blood of the sacrificial victims 
expiated sin as a surrogate for the life of the guilty’ (Holtz- 
mann, p. 68). The Philonio interpretation of sacrifice as sym- 
bolic of self-sacrifice was too philosophical and gave too little 
religious assurance for general acceptance. 


During the period in question, the sacrificial 
regulations were observed with the utmost es 
losity, and with all due pomp and solemnity. But 
at the same time a process was going on which 
was loosening the hold of sacrifice upon the Jewish 
mind, and in which the conviction was already 
finding half-articnlate expression, that it was not 
a complete provision, and even that it was not 
vital to the communion of the people with God. 
Had no such loosening taken place, it is difhi- 
cult to conceive how faith in God could have 
survived the blow which at one and the same 
time robbed the Jews of their fatherland and 
their organized national worship. <A liviny belief 
in the necessity would naturally have issucd, 
when sacrifice became impossible, in apostasy to: 
heathenism. 


Of sacrificial practice at the close of the period some glimpses 
are givenin NT. Allusion is made to the sacrifice of the nunor 
Burnt-offering at the presentation of Jesus (j,k 224), the sacritice 
of the Passover (Mk 1412), the union in sacrifice of a Galilwan 
group (Lk 131), the offering after recovery from leprosy (Mt 84), 
the votive offering (Ac 2126), and money offerings (Lk 214 
Josephus gives a somewhat minute account of the sacrificial 
system for the information of the Gentile world (Ant. passim), 
leaving the impression that it was thoroughly normative for con- 
temporary practice. The Intermission of the sacrifice offered 
for Cesar’s prosperity marked the bezinning of the Jewish war 
(BJ un. xvii. 2). The sciznre by John of the store of wine and 
oil, used in the Burnt-offerings, and their distribution among 
the multitude, made the Roman conquest, he thinks, only a 
merited counterpart of the doom of Sodoin (v. xii. 6). 


2. Lteadjustment of Jucdarstic thought with the 
cessation of sacrifice. —To the new conditions cre- 
ated by the destruction of the Temple, theology 
accommodated itself by the theory that other 
observances were accepted as a substitute for 
sacrificial worship. ‘The study of the Law took the 
place of the rites of the altar, and even took over 
the characteristic designation of the latter (772y). 
The knowledge of the Law, it was taught, was 
more valuable in the sight of God than the con- 
tinual Burnt-offering, and even than the building 
of the sanctuary (Megilla 36, 166). In _ particular, 
it was held that the duty of offering the legal 
satrifices had been su ahi x. .of 
studyin the laws relating..to. the subject (Pesikta 
606). “Ihe other observance which is treated as 
an equivalent for the abolished service is Prayer, 
in accordance with which a parallelism was worked 
ont between the order of the dal snerilices and 

cde al rayers, and also between the 
varteties of sacrifice and the different kinds of 


PEEyeT (TW sbat, p. oof. y. 
was also natural that the idea of the merits 


of the righteous, especially of pious sufferers, 
should continue to gain in significance and em- 
hasis. The destruction of Jerusalem compre- 
1ended an unparalleled tale of horrors, and involved 
in suffering and death many innocent and right- 
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eous persons ; and it might well be believed that this 
was & consummated sacrifice whereby full atone- 
ment had been made for national sin (Weber, p. 
323 f.). 

B. roe SACRIFICIAL DOCTRINE OF NT. 

It is open to question whether in an undisturbed 
course of development sacrifice would have main- 
tained its place in the religion either of the Jewish 
or of the Seco Rania world. On the one hand, 
it possessed many features which Justified its posi- 
tion as the central religious rite—it lent itself to 
imposing ceremonial, it was peculiarly fitted to 
thrill the physical nature of the worshippers, it 
satisfied the instinct which prompts men to give 
to God what costs them something, it supplied 
an external ground of confidence, and it was hal- 
lowed by its immemorial antiquity. But, on the 
other hand, it was menaced by more than one 
factor in the higher civilization of the ancient 
world. On the esthetic side there must have 
been some considerable feeling to the etfect that 
the public slaughter of cattle, especially with 
such accompaniments as were observed at Roman 
festivals, could not be retained in a period of 
advancing refinement as the appropriate form of 
worship. Still more, the conceptions of God 
prevalent in the Stoic and Platonic schools raised 
the question as to whether animal offerings were 
really acceptable to God, while the scepticism of 
others turned upon the system the shafts of 
ridicule. The Jewish Church, in its turn, con- 
tained within it, in the prophetical teaching, a 
set of principles which at least involved the con- 
clusion that sacrifice was unnecessary, from which 
it was no long step to the position that it should 
be discontinued. ut, whatever the issue might 
have been in the natural progress of refinement and 
theological reflexion, the question was settled both 
for the Jewish and the Gentile world by two 
extraordinary events. ‘The destruction of Jeru- 
salem, as we have seen, brought about the aboli- 
tion of sacrifice in one way, and in another 
Christianity destroyed the system in the name of 
a higher fulfilment. 


1, NT APPRECIATION OF THE OT Sacririces,—The teaching of 
Jesus on this subject, ag recorded in the Synoptic report, has 
two outstanding features: (1) the recognition of the Divine 
authority of the sacrificial law, and of its binding character 
uyen the Jews; (2) the accentuation of the prophetic doctrine 
of the pre-eminence of the moral over the ceremonial. He 
assumes that His hearers offer sacrifice (Mt 524), and He enjoins 
a recovered leper to make tho offering required in the Law 
(84). Did He Himself join in the sacrificial worship? He 
whose presentation as an infant was accompanied by a Burnt- 
offering, whose death was preceded by the celebration of the 
Passover, and who made it a maxiin to conform to the laws of 
the Jewish Church even when knowing Himself unbound by 
them, certainly did not hold aloof from the bak Meet of 
which sacriflee was the central act. With equal certainty we 
may assume that it was only as an element of collective worship 
that sacrifice was uscd by Him. But, while at this stage sanc- 
tioning sacrifice, Ile adopts the saying of Hosea that ‘God will 
have mercy and not sacrifice’ (Mt 9/3 127), and accounts the 
scribe who gives a similar valuation as not far froin the ane 
dom of God (Mic 1233), The second prophetic axiom, that sacri- 
flee is worthless with unrepented sin in the background, finds 
utterance in Mt 65.24, Had this been all the evidence, it could 
have been held, and with greater confidence than in the case 
of the prophets, that Jesus contemplated the continuance of 
sacrifice as a subordinate element in the religious life. The 
abolition isinvolved in the announcement of the establishment of 
a new covenant (Mt 2628, Mik 144, Lk 2220), with the implication 
of the disappearance of the old economy and all its sacrifices. 

The direct references of St. Paul to the subject are not 
numerous, Theobservance of the sacrificial law was still main- 
tained to some extent among the Jewish Christians, and the 
apostie on one occasion associated himself with four men who 
went through a purification ending in offering (Ac 21%). In 
1 Co 1018 he speaks as if the purpose and significance of one kind 
of sacrifice were wel] understood: it was designed to establish 
communion or fellowship with God, it might be with demons, 
and of the worshippers one with another, through the medium 
of the sacrificial meal. The principal aspect in which the OT 
sacrifices presented themselves to him was the typical. In 
themselves they belonged to the begyarly elements, but they 
pointed forward to a satisfying and enduring ground of recon- 
ciation with God. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews contains an exprons and full 
jacuasion of OT sacrifice. As kinds it distinguishes yifts and 
alent tape and nox) of eee: and ry ards the 
sacrifices of the Day of Atonement as the crown of the syatem. | 
The purposé Was déliverance Trom sin a) , the bene phen. 
were priests and people, but the contemplated end was not 
fully attained. That they were ineffectual for the purpose 
in hand was proved from the restricted scope of their claim 
(‘sing of ignorance,’ 97), from the imperfections and burdened 
consciences of the worshippers (102: 3), from the necessity of the 
repetition of the offerings (v.2), and from explicit declarations 
of God (v.5), The conclusion is that they accomplished only a 
bodily or ceremonial purification (913), and that, as merely typical 
of a real salvation, they were a transitory provision (10!) In 
so far as blessing flowed from them in the old dispensation it 

was attached to the faith accompanying them (11%), 


In general we should distinguish two stages in 
the thought of the apostles on this subject. In 
the ereChtialing stage they had believed in the 
full efficacy of the Levitical sacrifices, and in the 
Christian they regarded them as chiefly valuable 
because of their witness to their own inadequacy, 
and to the complementary work of Christ. 

ii. THE PERFECT SACRIFICE OF THE NEW 
CovENANT.—It was, then, axiomatic for the NT 
writers that the system of OT sacrifices. had been 
abolished by Christ. This conclusion was not, 
however, foundéd’ on the belief that sacrifice was 
a superfluous rite, but on the conviction that the 
OT sacrifices, which had possessed some value rela- 
tive to their time, had been superseded by a sacrifice 
of anobler nature and of absolutely certain efticacy. 
This was the sacrifice offered up by Christ. In the 
NT doctrine of Christ’s sacrifice, now, we ma 
distinguish five points, on three of which the testi- 
mony is unmistakable, while the other two ure 
left in some obscurity. The points on which the 
teaching is clear are (1) the sacrificial character of 
Christ’s death, (2) the blessings which proceed and 
flow from it, (3) the conditions on which these 
areappropriated. ‘The debatable ground is reached 
when it is attempted to fix the NT conception of 
(4) the nature or material of Christ’s offering, and 
(5) the manner in which it operated towards God as 
the procuring cause of the blessings of redemp- 
tion. 

(1) The interpretation of Christ's death as a 
sacrifice is imbedded in every important type of 
the NT teaching (Ritschl, ii. p. 161; Cave, p. 284). 
The silence of St. James and St. Jude raises no 
presumption against the idea being pare of the 
cominon stock of Apostolic doctrine, It has been 
denied that St. Paul adopts the category (Schmidt, 
Die paul. Christologre, p. 84), but the denial rests 
on dogmatic rather than on exegetical grounds 
(Ritschl, ii. p. 161), The interpretation was given 
by Jesus in connecting His death with the Sinaitic 
sacrifice of the Covenant (Mt 2678, Mk 14°74, 1 Co 
112), and it is expanded and presented by the 
apostles under various points of view. 


The evidence for the Apostolic construction is as follows :—- 
(a) It ia expressly stated that Christ was offered as a sacrifice 
—apergopa (Eph 6%, He 915), dueia (Eph 52, He 926), (b) A 
saving efficacy is ascribed to the blood or the cross of Christ, 
and in these cases the thought clearly points to the forms o: 
the altar (Ro 325 69, 1 Co 1018, Eph 17 213, Col 120, Ile pt2 14,1 P 
12.19, 1Jn 1758.8, Rev 15). (c) The correspondence is worked 
out between Christ's death and the different OT sacrifices— 
esp. the Sin-offering (Re 88, Hie 1311, 1 P 318), the Covenant- 
sacrifice ine 915-22), the sacrifices of the Day of Atonement 
(He 217 912%.), and the Passover (1 Co 57), (d) The distinctive 
acts of the OT sacrificial ritual are shown to have been repeated 
in the experience of Christ—the slaying of the immaculate 
victim (Rev 68 188), the sprinkling of the blood, both in the 
sanctuary os in the gin-offering (Ife 913M) and upon the people 
as in the Covenant-sacrifice (1 P 12), and the destruction of the 
victim, as in the case of the Sin-offering, without the gate 
(He 1318) (Ritechl, fi. p. 157 ff.; Sanday-Headlam, /tomane, 
p. 91). (e) The specific effect of sacrifice—expiation or pardon 
of sin—being ascribed to Christ's death, points in the same 
direction (t8.). 


Nor for the apostolic age was the ussemiption of 
Christ’s death as a sacrifice of the nature of a mere 
illustration. The apostles leld it to be a sacrifice 
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in the moat literal sense of the word, and it is not 
difficult to appreciate various reasons why they 
clung to, and even gloried in, this interpretation of 
the death. It was not merely that they received it 
with the impress of Christ’s own authority. It pro- 
vided them with their best defence ayainst a popular 
calumny: without altar and offering Christianity 
lent colour to the suspicion that it was at bottom 
irreligious if not atheistic, and the one effective 
means of removing the natural prejudice was to 
show that it embodied the doctrine of a literal and 
necessary sacrifice. Further, it solved to their own 
minds the speculative difficulty arising out of the 
death of Christ. Judged by acknowledged canons, 
His crucifixion had the aspect of a retributive 
judgment,—at the least, of a repudiation of His 
mission by God; but this explanation, in view of 
their faith in Christ and the event of the resur- 
rection, was an impossibility. On the other hand, 
it was not intellectually satisfying to treat it as a 
mere mystery, and to point to the fact that it had 
been foretold by the prophets. The nceded intel- 
lectual relief was found in bringing it under the 
category of the victim-death which God had of 
old appointed, not as the punishment of the victim’s 
sin, but as a means of blessing to others. Above 
all, the sacrificial interpretation met a religions 
want — the need, all but universally felt, of a 
ground of confidence external to self on which 
2 rete in approaching the majesty and holiness 
of God. 

(2) The benefits procured by Christ’s sacrifice are 
coextensive with the blessings of the gospel, and 
may be distinguished as primary and derivative. 
The primary effects are that it sets man in a new 
relation, on the one hand to God, on the other to 
Kin, By St. Paul special prominence is given to 
the new relationship which it establishes between 
God and the sinner; on this ground the sinner is 
justified or accepted as righteous (dtxalwors, Ro 
324-26) | adopted (vlodecla, 8"), and placed on a foot- 
ing of reconciliation (xarad\Aayy, 5"). Elsewhere 
the emphasis is laid rather on its eflicacy in pro- 
curing the forgiveness of sin, te. in saving from 
the pore consequences which otherwise the curse 
of the broken law inevitably entails, It is upon 
this aspect that Christ fastens our attention in 
spenking of His Covenant-sacrifice (ddeots ray 
auapriay, Mt 264); the idea of cancelling guilt, 
of which a vital moment is liability to punish- 
ment, is associated with Christ’s sacrifice in He 
27, 1 dn 27 (IAdoxecOae with duaprlas as object, and 
so ‘to expiate’); and the redemption series of 
terms (Avrpov, drovvrpwots, cEayopdtew), while com- 
prehensive of all the aspects of spiritual deliver- 
ance in Christ, has aoc reference to emancipation 
from the curse of sin or its merited penalties 
(Eph 1’, Col 1%). Upon these fundamental boons 
of peace with God and forgiveness follow, in the 
order of grace, the gifts of the Spirit as the energy 
of sanctilication (Cral 57¢-), aad as the spring of 
boundless consolations — viz, peace, joy, hope, 
assurance, with their fruits (Ro 5’), while the 
constuumation is reached in the heavenly inherit- 
ance that is the meet portion of the sons of 
God (Ro 8?) In brief, the sacrifice of Christ is 
represented as the ground of all filial communion 
with God, as the condition of pardon, as the suurce 
of all noble endeavour and true comfort in the life 
which now is, and as our one warrant for con- 
fidence as to the world to come. 

(3) The conditions on which the blessings are pro- 
cured, on which the hypothetical becomes actual, 
are REPENTANOE (xerdvoa) and FAITH (alerts), 
As to the necessity of these conditions the NT 
writers speak with one voice. Even St. James 
must have considered faith of vital importance, 
since otherwise he need not have become a Christian 


at all. The one question in regard to which the 
teaching is somewhat fluid is as to the precise 
object of the faith which unlocks the treasury of 
redemption. In Hebrews the conception is very 
general—the object is God and| His promises, In 
the Pauline theology it is brought into the most 
intimate connexion with Christ, and includes 
belief in Him as Messiah, crucified Saviour, and 
risen Lord (Ro 4™* 10%, 1 Th 4}4), issuing in union 
with the crucified and exalted Christ in trust and 
self-surrender (Gal 2”). 

(4) The nature of Christ's offering, and (5) The 
mode of its operation, are two questions which are 
so closely inter-connected that they may best be 
discussed in conjunction. So far we have been 
dealing with the facts of the Atonement as to 
which the biblical teaching is full and express. 
These data are, to adopt an old formula—the 
disease, sin; the remedy, Christ’s sacrifice; the 
application of the diners salvation here and 
hereafter on the ground of repentance and faith 
But the medical analogy suggests that the remedy 
may cure the disease, while yet it may be obscure 
to the patient wherein precisely the virtue of the 
curative agent lay, and how it affected his system 
so as to overcome the disense, Similarly, theology 
has its questionings, which the NT teaching does 
not unmistakably answer, as to the precise ‘ what’ 
of Christ’s offering, and as to ‘the principle on 
which the forgiveness of sins is connected with its 
sacrificial quality’ (Ritschl, ii. p. 185). 

(7) The references of Christ to His own death, 
while representing it as conditioning the highest 
blessings, do not elucidate the connexion between 
the work and its effects. 


The passage in which Christ speake of TWimself as come ‘to 
rive his life o ransom for many’ (Mk 1042-4°, Mt 2044), has 
been supposed to contain zn ntuce the solution of the problema 
of the Atonement. <A ransom implies captives (sinners), o 
hostile power which holds them in thrall (God as tho repre- 
sentative and vindicator of the outraged moral law), operation 
of the ransom (the death of Christ acvepted as a substitute for 
that of sinners), specific effect (acliverance of sinners from the 
renalties of sin). Thig elaboration. hag, however, been chal- 
enged at almost every point. It is maintained by Ritschl that 
the key-word of the pussage is erroneously rendered ‘ransom,’ 
that as the equivalent of 75 it has the significance of « protec- 
tive covering, and that the way in which it operates to protect 
us is by stimulating us to self-denying imitation of Christ 
(Rechtf. u. Vers. ii. 85). Wendt adheres to the ransom idea, 
but maintains that the specific effect is to deliver from bondage 
to suffering and death, and that it accomplishes this by teaching 
us to adopt Christ’s sanguine valuation of these evils (Lehre 
Jesu, ii, 237). According to Beyschlag, the evil fron) which it 
wes to emancipate was worldly ambition and similar forms 
of sin, which could not survive the ruin of carthly hopes in 
the tragedy of the Cross (Neutest. Theol. i. 153). The error of 
this group of interpretations lies in disconnecting Christ's 
death from the immediate specific effect of expiation or the 
forgiveness of gin, while the older interpretation unduly 
exploited the metaphor. All that the passaye teaches is that 
the death of Christ was the means of effecting a redemption 
from sin (éreAurpecis) which accrues to the benefit of many. 
The institution of the Lord's Supper supplies an important 
reference to our Lord's death :—‘' This is my blood of the new 
Covenant, which is shed for many’ (Mk 1424); ‘this cup is the 
new Covenant in my blood’ (1 Co 11%), to which St. Matthew 
adds the definition of the specific effect—‘for the remission of 
sins’ (2623). These words are important as comparing the 
death of Christ to the Covenant-sacrifice which accompanied 
the giving of the Law at Sinai (Ex 249-8), and as suggesting 
that it resembles the latter in its operation and effect. As to 
the effect of both sacrifices there is not much rvom for doubt. 
The Covenant-sacrifice of Sinai ratified the legal covenant 
between God and His people, the Covenant-sacrifice of Calvar 
established the Covenant of grace foretold in Jer 315), in whic 
the cardinal boon, as specified in St. Matthew’s addition, is the 
uae ef Aes As to the Ge se oey we are 
ampere e uncertainty as to how the sprinkling of the 
pedple with blood ta the Stoaitl sear fice operated : 
imdsratood to have operated, in establishing the Old. 
Attording” t6~ nal View, thd bI66d of the animal 
victims, slain In room of the guilty people, and sprinkled on 
them, was accepted as atoning for their guilt, and hallowed 
them for entrance on their new relation with God. Again, it 
has been supposed that the fundamental idea was that the 
victim represented the two parties in the Covenant, and the 
killing of it meant that so far as the Covenant was concerned 
they had no longer will or life, t.e. the Covenant waa immutable 


or was 


pt. 
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(Westcott, Hebrews, p. 801). Yet again it has been interpreted 
as of the nature of a honorific gift which as such was sel eens 
to God (Wendt, op. cit. ii. 237). And once more, recurring to 
the evolutionary account, we might utilize the idea that by 
sharing the blood God and His people were knit into a close 
physical union and communion. Corresponding to these 
accounts the sacrifice of Christ would be necessarily interpreted 
ae efficacious as a penal substitution, as an act declaratory of 
the immutability of God’s gracious purpose, as an acceptable 
gift of perfect obedience, and asa sacramental act uniting God 
and man. It thus appears that the conception of the death 
as a Covenant-sacrifice does not itself yield a theory, but only 
supplies a form which can be utilized to illustrate a theory 
AthEENies rounded. Probably Christ's meaning was simpler 
than any that has been specified, viz. that it was God's plan to 
geal a covenant by a@ sacrifice, and that, like the Old, the 
New Covenant, which provided for the remission of sins, had 
a sign of its origin and validity in the shedding and sprinkling 
of blood. 


(6) The Pauline Epistles bring us closer to the 
familiar theological issues. In view of his specu- 
lative interests, it is antecedently probable that 
St. Paul had reflected on the problems which have 
proved so fascinating to later Christian thought, 
while his rabbinical training must have left a 
deposit of answers to similar questions touching 
OT sacrifice. As a fact, he makes a large con- 
tribution to a theory of the Atonement. 


(«) The clement of Christ's sacrifice to which decisive import- 
ance attaches is the death upon the cross. So vital is this that 
the gospel may be summarily described og the message of the 
cross (1 Co 115). [t is in the death of the Son (Ro 4!%), in His 
cross, In the blood of His cross (Col 120), that the procuring 
cause is found of the blessings of redemption. It is obviously 
true that St. Paul recognizes other eleinents without which 
the death would have had no significance. Especially does it 
derive its value from the dignity of the person of Him who 
was Messiah, declared to be the Son of God in the resurrection, 
and who is now exalted (Ro 14, Cot 1/4), But it was not 
simply a8 obedient (Ro 619, Ph 28), it was as the obedient One 
who wag slain, and whose blood was spilt, that He had power 
and prevailed (Ro 3%), ‘It is upon the moment of death that 
the grounding of salvation is exclusively concentrated’ (Holtz. 
mann, Neutest, Theol, ii, p. 111). 

(8) The sacrifice of Christ had the significance of the death 
of an innocent victim in the room of the guilty. It is vain to, 
deny that St, Paul freely employs the category of substitution, 
involving the aes eu the imputation or Transference of 
mdral ities. e docs not, indeed, expressly say that 
Christ died in our stead (&v2/): the phrase is ‘on our behalf’ 
(urtp, Ro 58 883, 1’Ih 610 ete.), or ‘on account of our sins’ 
(tse, Ro 425; wapi, 1 Co 15%), But the idea of an exchange of parts 
as betwixt Obrist. and man ig unmistakable,” Christ suffers 
death, which is the penalty of our sins, not’of His own; man 
is the recipient of a righteousness which he hag not built 
up, but which is won for him by Christ (2 Co 521), From his 
reference to Christ as a meaus of propitiation Gaceripoy, 
Ro 34) it is probable that the apostle conceived of Christ 
as expiating guilt through the vicarious endurance of its 
characteristic penalty. Lt does not, indeed, follow that he 
conceived of Christ as bécoming the object of tte Fathér’s 
wrath, anid” co sbryed the cross as having the quality of a 
pnnishment inflicted upon Christ_and recovhized as such, or 
the content of an equivalent of the misery of Eng Tost (Pfeidcrer, 
Paulinismus, p. 02 ff.). 

(y) The necessity of Christ’s sacrifices had its ground in the 
Divine justice. The economy of grace, which includes the 
Atonement, is indeed derived, as its ultimate spring, from the 
love of God (Ro 56 10 832.39); but the justice of God had a voice 
in the shaping and developing of the economy. The atoning 
sacrifice was necessary iu order ‘that God might be hal BS 
well as ‘the justifier of them that believe’ (Ro 8%). But this 
answer Ouly Opens up new vistas of questionings. Why was 
Christ’s vicarious death demanded by God in virtue of His 
justice? We may gafcly say that neither the Grotian theory— 
to prevent the spread of sinful disorder by an example of 
punlalunent: nor even the orthodox view—because Divine justice 
by its very nature insists on punishment or satisfaction, lay 
Within the apostle'’s horizon, The ground of the necessity was 
somothing more positive, viz. that God, whose word could not 
be broken, had enacted and provided in Scripture that sin 
would be punished with death. According to Pfleiderer, this is 
one of the instances of the contradictions of Paulinism. The 
Law, which the ponte pronounce, to be temporary and now 
abrogated, is here utili to lay the foundation of the doctrine 
of the Atonement (op. cit. p. 108). But the proclamation of 
death as the wages of sin is not confined to the Law: it goes 
back to the patriarchal and earlier times (Gn 33), in which 8t. 
Paul always recognized an anticipation of the religious condl- 
tions of the age of the gospel. 

(3) The sacrificial death of Christ was an event which broke 
the power of sin as the dominant principle of humanity. It 
does not exhaust St. VPaul’s teaching as to the mode of Its 
efficacy to say that, on the ground of the sacrifice, God accepts 
and sanctifies the sinner. He also teaches that {n the death 


of Christ there took place a death’ of mankind té sin; TTT one 
Wed Tor all, then « died” (200 514, cf. Ro SV. nanity” 
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was then in a manner comprehended in Him, and, although 
the realization was to be partial and gradual, SontempOraHsoual 
with Hig death it died in principle to the old order in which 
the flesh held the nobler elements in thrall. Christ routed sin 
in the sphere of human nature, and a new humanity was thus 
potentially created. While insufticiently recognizing the for- 
ensic aspect of Christ’s work, Weizsdcker justly observes: ‘it 
consists not only with his doctrine of the Person of Christ, but 
also with the several modes of thought of the great apostle, 
that Christ’s work in death appears to him under this highest 
view-point of the destruction of a world and its power through 
a higher power and order, and that this distinction should 
taks place in its own province, so that flesh is vanquished 
in the flesh, law through law, death through death’ (Apost. 
Zeitalt. p. 140). 


(c) The Epistle to the Hebrews, though dealing very 
fully with the sacrifice of Christ, chiefly dwells on 
its parallelism to the Levitical sacrifices in re- 
spect of the ritualistic acts of the manipulation of 
the blood, and its superiority as regards its range 
and eflicacy. There are, however, two points at 
which it propounds or develops a reflexion which 
is of far-reaching importance in the field of specu- 
lation. The first relates to the question as to the 
precise nature of Christ’s offering, or the element 
which gave it its atoning value. In common with 
the apostles, the writer fixes our attention closely 
on the event of the bodily death as that which con- 
stitutes Christ the sin-bearer (9) and the instru- 
ment of our sanctification (10), But behind this 
lay the question wherein the sacrificial value of the 
death consisted. Was the material of the sacrifice 
the sum of the physical anguish, and of the accom- 
panying distress of spirit, which immediately pre- 
ceded death, and especially of the agony, the 
humiliation, and the dissolution of the final event? 
Or was it the spirit of self-sucrificing love which 
prompted Jesus to lay down His life? In other 
words, was the sacrifice of Christ eflicacious in 
virtue of its quality of a suffering unto death, or 
in virtue of its quality of an obedience unto 
death? Already St. Vaul, in whose scheme of 
thought it was of vital consequence that Christ 
sutiered the physical consequences due to human 
sin, had given expression to the thought that an 
element of fundamental value was the obedience of 
Christ. ‘That we are justilicd by His blood, and 
that we are justified by His obedience, are parallel 
conceptions (Ro 5*%), This conception, which 
with St. Paul comes in somewhat incidentally, is 
very directly stated in He 10°* ‘Sacrifices and 
offerings and whole burnt-oflerings and sacrifices 
for sin thou wouldest not; then hath he said, Lo, I 
am come to do thy will’ (vv.®"), Here the contrast 
between the Levitical sacrifices and the sacrifice of 
Christ is developed in a peculiarly suggestive way. 
It does not consist in this, that in the former case 
animal victims are slain, in the latter a victim of 

re-eminent dignity, but in the circumstance that 
In the one case the offering is a material, in the 
other a spiritual oblation. 

‘The second important passage is that in which 
the writer develops the parallel to the action of 
the high priest in the sanctuary on the Day of 
Atonement. Even as the high priest entered the 
Holy of Holies, bearing with him sacrificial blood, 
which he offered for himself and the people (97), so 
Christ entered heavenly places ‘ chyouerk his own 
blood,’ or to present His sacrifice before God (9"* 
v.¥), From this representation it would appear 
that the vital moment of the sacrificial Fae 
the presentation of His blood. And as it ay be 
MaintaiMced that the object in presenting the blood 
was, not to bring into God’s presence evidence of 
the consummation of the death, but to offer that 
which the OT described as the seat of life, it would 
follow that the quality of satisfying God attached 
to Christ's offering of a stainlass soul or a perfected 
obedience. The issue may be more sharply defined 
thus: Was the satisfaction rendered by Christ the 
death to which He voluntarily submitted, or waa 
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it the lifelong obedience which found in the death 
its last and most signal expression? To many 
minds the thought embodied in the second alter- 
native has brought welcome intellectual relief. 
For the hard saying that God could he satisfied 
only by the death of IIis Son it substitutes the 
reasonable and even natural idea that the filial 
obedience manifested in the whole life of Jesus 
—in His inner life, and His ministry of teaching 
and beneficence, as well as in His faithfulness 
unto death—-constituted the offering with which 
God was well pleased, and which brought humanity 
into @ new relation to God. 


While suggesting the higher conception of the nature of 
Christ's offering, the Epistle does not free itself from the idea 
that the pace event of death came into account as some- 
thing additional to the obedience. It accepts the principle 
that ‘apart from shedding of blood there is no remission ’ (042), 
and indeed knows nothing of a sacrifice which does not involve 
suffering and death as an essential clement of it (92). The 
following utterance scems to come near to the eventual teachin 
of the Epistle. ‘It has been sald that Christ’s perfect sacri- 
fice is wholly inward, of the heart. But is it not essential to 
sacrifice that it should be the outward act by which the inward 
intention is realized, is pledged, ts sealed? The inward self- 
dedication only becomes sacrificial when it has discovered the 
appropriate offering by which it can verify itself. Only through 
attaining this oy Beco cus in outward realization, does the 
language of sacrifice apply to it’ (Scott Holland in Priesthood 

Sacrijice, p. 85). 


(2) In the Johannine writings the centre of gravity 
shifts from the Atonement to the Incarnation. In 
the Pauline theology the capital theme is the 
sinner’s acceptance and pardon on the ground of 
Christ’s atoning sacrifice; in the Johannine it is 
the possession of eternal life in intimate and vital- 
izing union with the Word made flesh. ‘The key- 
note of the one is reconciliation,—of the other, 
communion. Itis indeed a difference cf emphasis, 
not of inclusion and exclusion. AsSt. Paul also ex- 
perienced and chronicled the inspiration and spirit- 
ual energy cnjoyed in mystic communion with 
the exalted Christ, so the Johannine writings also 
embody numerous references to the impoftance 
of Christ’s sacrificial death. They preserve the 
Baptist’s testimony to Christ as the lamb-victim, 
whether the Paschal lamb or the suffering Sorvant 
of Jehovah (Is 53"), that takes away the sin of the 
world (Jn 1%); His work is paralleled, as in Hebrews, 
to that of the high priest on the Day of Atonement 
(17'*); and His death, which is conceived as a Sin- 
offering, has manifestly ex pee value (fAacpues rept 
duaprioy, 1 Jn 23, cf. 4"), But the group of ideas con- 
nected with the Atonement is felt to be accepted 
and reproduced as part of the common stock of 
Christian beliefs, rather than to have been assimi- 
lated and developed under the progressive guid- 
ance of the Spirit of truth. 


It has sometimes been affirmed that St. John unfolds a new 
theory of redetuption., Not by dying, but by shedding abroad 
a revelation of God and true life from His Divine-human person, 
did Christ come to drive away darkness and sin (cf. Holtzmann, 
fi. 474). In other words, his soteriological theory was Greck— 
that sin is tgnorance, and its remedy light. ut his being 

ossessed with the marvel of the Incarnation was not incom- 
patible with the loyal acceptance which he Intimates of the 
eal belicf as to the signiticance of Christ’s death. In 
toman Catholic and Anglican theology there is a similar in- 
sistence on the pre-eminence of the Incarnation dogina, coupled 
with a certain reserve, but assuredly no want of faith, in regard 
to the Atonement. 


Such being the perspective of the Johannine 
theology, there is not much cround for expecting 
answers to questions raised in the theory of the 
Atonement. It accentuates by preference moral 
aspects of the Atonement, but without entitling 
us to infer that Christ’s sacrifice only influences 
God indirectly through the change which it pre- 
viously produces in believers. As examples of its 
moral influence may be noted that in the Caper- 
naum discourse Christ views His death as the 
preliminary to giving His flesh for the life of the 
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world (6°), and that at a later period it is spoken 
of as destined to exercise an irresistible magnetism 
(1283), But that its influence was not in the first 
instance merely subjective, appears from the fact 
that it is represented as a transaction in which 
Satan joined issue in decisive conflict, was beaten 
back, and in consequence was shorn of his power 
(164 1281), And with this direct transcendental 
effect clearly predicated, it becomes the more prob- 
able that in the Johannine teaching the sacrifice 
of Christ, when likened to an explatory or pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice, was understood to have an effect 
upon God unconditioned by its after-fruita in 
human experience. 

To sum up, we find that the NT writers are 
unanimous and distinct as to the saving signifi- 
cance of Christ’s sacrifice, as to the blessings which 
flow from it, male as to the conditions on which 
these are appropriated. As regards the precise 
nature of the offering, and its mode of working, 
our Lord says nothing definite. St. Paul certainly 
holds the satisfaction of Divine justice through a 
vicarious death; the Ep. to the Ilebrews emphasizes 
the germinal thought that the offering was the 
obedience or spiritual perfection of Christ; St. 
John’s record chiefly confines itself to its moralh 
bearings. Upon the points in question, indeed, 
they have more to teach if we could handle 
the key. To their thinking, and to that of 
their readers, these points were elucidated b 
describing Christ’s death as a sacrifice, especi- 
ally a Sin-offering; but, as we cannot say with 
confidence what was the accepted theory of the 
significance of sacrifice, the elucidation has in its 
turn become a problem. From this condition of 
mingled certainty and uncertainty several infer- 
ences may fairly be drawn. In the first place, it 
may be surmised that the sacrificial ‘cafayory, 
while cmphasiZine certain vital aspects, was in- 
adequate to the expression “Of the  Jull signili- 
cance of the work of Christ, and that the old 
sacrificial doctrine was srovidentially left in ob- 
scurty at those points where it was least adequate. 
Ihivelose connexion with this f€ ‘may also be sug- 
gested that there was a design not to bind up the 
work of Christ so intimately with the interpre- 
tation of an obsolescent institution as to prevent its 
receiving fresh illumination from other fields of 
human life. From this would follow, further, a 
commission to theology not to regard itself as 
bound by the fragmentary NT data for a theory 
of the Atonement, but to reinterpret by its own 
thought the nature, the grounds of the necessity, 
and the mode of eflicacy of the sacrifice of Christ. 
In the exercise of this commission modern theology 
has very generally become penetrated by the con- 
viction that the sacrifice of Christ is too narrowly 
interpreted of Ilis death, and that the atoning 
efficacy attaches to the whole life, in which active 
and passive obedience are interwoven as warp and 
woof. Meanwhile the uncertainty which attaches 
to certain stages of the process only throws into 
bolder relief the apostolic certitude as to the fact 
that God was in Christ reconciling the world to 
Himself. 

iii, THE SACRIFICES OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
—The NT doctrine is that Christ offered a sacrifice 
which established peace with God, and which pro- 
cures the forgiveness of sins. But with this the 
conception of offering was not wholly detached 
from the sphere of human service ; on the contrary, 
a place is reserved for human offerings of a com- 
plementary or secondary kind. 

(a) The graces and the activities of the Chris- 
tian life have a sacrificial character. In the 
Prophets it was a frequent thought that the forms 
and expressions of the devout life—the broken 
spirit, the voice of adoration and aspiration—wore 
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sacrifices of peculiar value; and such spiritual 
exercises continued to be described as oblations. 
The NT doctrine of the priesthood of believers also 
involved the idea that they had somewhat to offer. 
The material of such offerings is the Christian per- 
sonality (Ro 15'%, cf. Jude ™), or the body regarded 
as the instrument of Christian service (Ro 12'), or 
the exercises and activities of the Christian life 
(1 P 2°), including prayer (He 131), beneficent deeds 
(v.26), money gifts (Ph 4'8), or the graces in which 
service has its spring (faith, Ph 2!") (Cave, p. 406 ff, 
who treats this subject very fully and suggestively). 
The immediate effect attributed to these offerings 
is that they are pleasing to God (Ro 12'), are to 
Him as the odour of a sweet smell (Ph 41). 

But the further question arises whether God, 
as pleased with these sacrifices, and on the ground 
of the offerings, bestows upon the Christian any 
special corresponding blessing. It may safely 
be said that they are not regarded as expiatory : 
only faith comes into account as connected with 
the forgiveness of sin, and then as the mere con- 
dition of obtaining the boon of which the real 
ground is the sacrifice of Christ. But certain of 
the offerings specified have at least a purificatory 
virtue-—faith which overcomes the world, and hope 
which purifics. As regards forms of Christian 
service, it is antecedently probable that they were 
regarded as procuring certain benefits. To call an 
act a sacrifice, was clearly to imply that a benefit 
followed ; and to say that God was well pleased, 
was equally to imply that He would practicall 
manifest His approbation. From the NT stand- 
point, indeed, the motive for rendering spiritual 
sacrifices is gratitude to God for His merirese 
magnanimity; but it does not thence follow that 
they do not receive a rich Divine recognition. In 
the parable of the Unjust Steward it is taught 
that wealth might be so used as to procure an 
abundant entrance into the everlasting habitations 
(Lk 16!7-), and it is no unfamiliar thought of the 
apostle of grace that God will specially reward 
the work and labour of love. 

But what is the precise nature of the Divine 
response to the offerings of service? The current 
reply is that in the present it takes the form of 
inward enrichment and growth in grace, and that 
in the world to come it will be manifested in a 
distinction of degrees of glory. But it may be 
doubted if this exhausts the NT conception of the 
efficacy of the secondary sacrifices. The life that 
utters itself in the forms of sacrifice would appear 
to evoke a response additional to strengthening 
grace, which is of the uature of a special provi- 
dential discipline or blessing, and which, resting 
on the individual or even the house, makes gener- 
ally for their protection and well-being (Mt 6%). 
So St. Paul, after specifying the acceptable 
sacrifices of the Philippians, concludes that God 
will supply all their need (Phil 4%), 


An expiatory character might appear to be ascribed to one 
class of spiritual sacrifices, viz. the sufferings of the saints. ‘T 
ee in my sufferings on your behalf,’ says the apostle, ‘and 
fil up what is lacking of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh on 
behalf of his body, which is the Church’ (Col 1%), By some 
Rom. Cath. exegetes it has been argued that the afflictions of 
the saints are regarded as combined with the passion of Christ 
to constitute the satisfaction on the ground of which God 
pardons sin. But while the apostle affirms that his sufferings 
are for the good of the Church, he does not say that it is as 
PECRIU BtOrys and the mode of Cony ey ne benefit may well have 

een that, by the apostolic example of patient obedience, the 
body was edifled. But how do they fill up what was lacking of 
Christ's sufferings? The idea may either be that the apostle 
desired to epbrce mete to the standard of Christ’s sufferings 
(Weigs), or that he desired to endure his share of the sufferings 
which Christ, through His Church-body, has yet to suffer (Al- 
ford, tn loc.). See also Lightfoot and Abbott. 


(6) The worship of the Church embodies a sacri- 
ficial element ; but this is not to be identified with 
the Eucharist, nor can the latter be scripturally in- 
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terpreted as having the character of a propitiatory 
sacrifice. To say that worship is sacrificial is to 
repeat what has already been said of the NT 
spiritual sacrifices. The faith and hope and love 
which find expression in praise and prayer, the 
money gifts which are devoted to the work of 
Christ, are declared by the apostles to have this 
character. Specially is the celebration of the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, evoking, as it does, 
faith and hope and the sentiment of gratitude, the 
occasion of the presentation of spiritual offerings. 
The special question is whether the Eucharist is 
@ sacrifice in a peculiar specific sense, and if so, 
what is its precise character and efficacy. The 
question as to whether it may be called a sacrifice 
is not of vital importance. It may easily be 
brought within the compass of our working defini- 
tion. ‘In acertain loose sense the Lord’s Supper 
may be called a sacrifice, inasmuch as it was 
deliberately associated by its founder with the 
sacrificial rites of the OT’ (Cave, p. 439). The 
really important issues are raised ie the Roman 
doctrine, which interprets it as continuous with 
the atoning sacrifice of Christ, and as therefore 
possessing a propitiatory character. 


‘By the consecration of the bread and of the wine a conver- 
sion is made of the whole substance of the bread into the 
substance of the body of Christ our Lord, and of the whole 
substance of the wine into the substance of His blood’ (Dec. 
Conc. Trident., Sess. xiii. cap. 4). ‘ Forasmuch as, In this Divine 
sacrifice, which is celebrated in the Mass, that same Christ 
is contained and immolated in an unbloody manner who 
once offered Himself in a bloody manner on the altar of the 
Cross, the holy Synod teaches that this sacrifice is truly pro- 
pitiatory, and that by means thercof this is effected—that we 
obtain mercy and find grace if we draw nigh contrite and 
penitent,’ etc. (Twenty-second sess. cap. 2). ‘Wherefore, not 
only for the sins, etc., of the faithful who are living, but also 
for those who are departed in Christ, and not yet fully purified, 
it is rightly offered’ (7b.). At the same time, it is held that 
propitiation js not the only, or even the principal, fruit (canon 
5 of thirteenth sess.). 


Tt would be out of place to develop the general 
objections to this view, which involves the grave 
religious defect of suggesting that salvation rests 
on an incomplete and therefore insecure founda- 
tion. The relevant objections are that the tenet 
of transubstantiation, which is the presupposition 
of the theory, has no scriptural warrant, while the 
interpretation of the Eucharist as a perpetual 
propitiatory offering is inconsistent with the NT 
teaching that the sacrifice of Christ was expiatory, 
and was offered once for all (Ro 6, He 7° 912 26-28 
101 12.14 1 P 318), 

According to a modified view, the Eucharist 
is a perpetuation of Christ’s sacrifice, but not of 
the propitiatory sacrifice which He offered on 
Calvary. Attention is here transferred to the 
sacrifice which Christ presented, and continues to 
present, in the heavenly sanctuary (He 8)-*), and 
it is maintained that in the Eucharist the Church 
presents an offering which is organically connected 
with the ceaseless offering of her Lead. 


‘The offering of our Heavenly High Priest,’ to quote an im- 
portant statement of this view, ‘includes in it a present and 
eternal offering of His life in heaven.’ But the duty of the 
Church {is to repeat and represent the life of her Head fn 
another and higher world ; and in the Eucharist she ‘appropri- 
ates and reproduces the priestly offering of Him in whom she 
lives. As our Lord’s offering of Himself never ends or can 
end, 80 in that offering His people, organically united to Him 
one with Him, must be offered, and must offer themselves; an 
this they do in the expressive and touching symbols of the 
Eucharist’ (Milligan, Heavenly Priesthood, p. 266). 


On this view, then, the Eucharist is a sacrifice 
which not only represents, but also, as a conse- 
quence of Christ’s union with the Church, forms a 
part of the offering made by Christ to God. It 
is commended on the ground that it satisfies 
the legitimate demand for a perpetual oblation 
which is unscripturally ministered to in the sacri- 
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fice of the Masa. But the scriptural evidence 
is in conflict with its cardinal positions. The 
offering of Christ, which is the ground of our 
salvation, was, according to passages alread 
quoted, one which does not Been to be re asced: 
and we are therefore forced to seek it within the 
compass of Christ’s earthly life— either in His 
death or in His obedience unto death. It is said, 
indeed, that that which is unchangeable and ever- 
lasting is not repeated, but it is hardly disputable 
that what was present to the mind of the writer to 
the Hebrews was the contrast of the ever-renewed 
to the completed, not to the never-ending offering. 
Nor was it declared in the words of institution 
that the special purpose of the Eucharist was to 
furnish the Church with an ordinance which should 
be a counterpart, and even a part, of the activi- 
ties of Christ's heavenly priesthood. Rather is it 
brought into close relation with the obedience unto 
death which preceded His entrance into glory. 

On the whole, it may be concluded that, while 
the Eucharist, more than other means of grace, has 
the form of a sacrifice, it is at bottom, like them, 
only the occasion of sacrifice, t.e. of the presenta- 
tion to God of spiritual offerings. Whether the 
outward act be prayer, or praise, or the Eucharist, 
the offerings therein rendered to God are the faith, 
the penitence, and the self-surrender to which it 
cies expression, and which are sustained by the 
rite. 


The Typology of Sacrifice, which has been inci- 
dentally touched on, requires more direct con- 
sideration at the close of this study, in which we 
have seen the sacrificial worship of the earlier 
dispensation disappear in the sacrifices of the New 
Covenant, l’rom the typological point of view, the 
Levitical sacrifices come under the category of 
prediction. ‘They diflered from the predictions 

roper in form,—being enshrined not in word but 
In institution and rite,—but they served the same 
end of testifying beforehand to the person, the 
life, and the work of Christ, and to the contents 
and conditions of His salvation. In the older 
works the study of sacrifice as prediction and ful- 
filment was assiduously prosecuted as at once 
aflording the deepest gratification to the believer, 
and furnishing a weapon of distinct apologetic 
value, In labouring at this task, Christian riety 
yuve free play to fancy, and every feature of the 
OT ritual became eloquent of the unspeakable 
riches of Christ. Dogmatic prepoxsessions also 
supervened to dominate the discussion ; and, while 
the Romanist discovered in the Levitieal system 
a foreshadowing and corroboration of the distine- 
tive sacerdotal and sacrumenturian tenets of his 
communion, the Protestant found in it an equally 
good witness for every fundamental article of the 
evangelical system of doctrine (Fairbairn, Typology 
of Scripture), : 

The luminous and thorouch monograph of Principal Cave is 
distinguished, in ite treatment of the typical aspect Of sacrifice, 
by yreat sobricty of Judgment. A type is defined as an enacted 
prophecy, and three essential notes are distinguished: it ad- 
umbrates something ; it adumbrates some future thing, and it 
is specially designed by. God to adumbrate that future thing 
(p. 158). The sacrificial practice he divides Into two branches 
—that which was concerned with atonement, and that which 
was concerned with the presentation of the offering. And to 
thesac types respectively correspond, as their antitypes, the 
death of Christ and our spiritual sacrifices. ‘The atonement 
by blood has its antitype in the atonement made by Jesus. In 
the activities and passivitics of the Christian life are to be 
found the antitype of the Mosaic injunctions other than those 
concerning the methods of atonement, the high priesthood, and 
the tabernacle’ (p. 419, cf. 400 ff.). 

The precedent for treating the OT sacrifices 
typologically, te. as predictive in character and 
design, is set in the NT. As certainly as re- 
liance is placed on fulfilments of OT verbal pre- 
dictions is use made of antitypal fulfilments to 


attest the Messiahship and the redemptive mission 
of Jesus. But while the OT sacrifices are thus 
accorded the dignity of OT predictions, they must 
also share in the consequences of the altered view 
as to the precise nature and scope of prophecy 
viewed as prediction. What has become increas- 
ingly clear is that OT prophecy does not consist 
of chapters of detailed history written before the 
event. Prophetism was in essence faith in God 
as the righteous Governor of the world and the 
gracious Gnardian of His people, and on the basis 
of this faith it cherished a confident expectation of 
the realization on earth of a kingdom of righteous- 
ness by the instrumentality of a divinely commis- 
sioned King, who should through suffering establish 
His dominion (Bruce, A polog,? p. 257 ff.). Similarly, 
the typical element in the Levitical code cannot 
be regarded as coextensive with its multifarious 
forms and ritualistic acts. The Pentateuchal code 
of sacrifice is not a mystical version of the Christian 
religion, whose every form and rite was shaped by a 
design to show forth the story of our Lord’s passion, 
or to elucidate the ‘ activities and the passivities’ of 
the Christian life. The witness which it bears to 
Christ is less voluminous, but not necessarily less 
weighty. The OT sacrifices expressed a need 
which Christ satisfies, and embodied a faith which 
Christ justifies. The need to which they gave 
utterance was that felt by the human heart for 
some ground of religious confidence external to 
itself; and this, which the animal victim only 
seenied to supply, is fully met in the Christian 
conviction that sin is furgiven, in some real decp 
sense, for Christ’s sake. The faith which they 
declared was that God had provided a means b 
which man could enter into communion with God, 
and the great expectation which they expressed 
has its realization in the filial relations with God 
into which the Christian is brought by Christ. 
Yet once more, the institution embodied the con- 
viction, which was also a prediction, that the 
sovereiyn boon of union with God is not won with- 
out Jabour and cost, The victim was slain, the 
offerer denied himself for God. And this prin- 
ple only attained to a fuller and deeper realization 
when, on the one hand, Christ died that He micht 
bring men to God and reign in human hearts; and 
when, on the other, it was seen that self-sacrifice 
is the ritual of the lives that He moulds. 
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SADDUCEES.— 


1. Origin and Tlistory of the Sadducees. 
ii. Derivation of the name ‘ Sadducee.’ 
iii. Their opposition to the Pharisees. 

(a) Controversies ag to the Law: (1) Criminal Law, 
(2) questions of Ritual, (3) the Icasts. 

(b) Doctrinal differences: (1) as to the resurrection of 
the body, and future retribution ; (2) as to the 
existence of angels and spirits ; (3) as to ‘ fate’ 
and free will, and Divine providence. 

iv. The Sadducees and Jesus. 


i. ORIGIN AND ILIstoRY OF THE SADDUCEES 
(cf. art. PHARISEKS, § i.).—The Sadducees were 
the spiritual descendants of the priestly party in 
Jerusalem, which, towards the close of the Greek 
period of Israel’s history, was anxious to Hellenize 
the Palestinian Jews. The Maccabran rising (see 
art. MACCABEES), which was caused by the attempt 
of Antiochus Epiphanes to accomplish this by 
violence, taught these Hellenizera the folly of 
tampering with the national religion; while the 
success of Judas Maccabieus and his brothers in 
asserting the nation’s political independence de- 
prived them of office and power. Their descend- 
ants, however, speedily accommodated themselves 
to the new order of things, which was in many 
respects after their mind. The Maccabrean rising 
had ended otherwise than was hoped when it 
began. In the course of the struggle for national 
independence the Maccabee brothers were com- 
pelled to enter into alliances with foreign princes, 
to receive honours and dignities from them, and 
in general to maintain their cause by the use of 
purely secular means. The Jewish State which 
they set up was not essentially dillerent from the 
secular States around them. ‘This led to a new 
development of parties among the Jews. The 
HASIDZANS, who had withdrawn from the struggle 
with the Syrians, when religious freedom was 
granted, yrew both in numbers and in strictness, 
and came to be known as the PAarisees. Their 
preat concern was, not that the nation should be 
politically independent, but that it should be 
secured against the intrusion of all foreign ele- 
ments by tle most scrupulous observance of the 
Law. And they now found themselves face to 
face, not with foreign rulers, but with native 
princes, who, while thoroughly orthodox in the 
faith, were indifferent to what they conceived to 
be the interests of religion, and from whom they 
accordingly became increasingly estranged. 

The successors of the Hellenizers, on the other 
hand, were in full sympathy with the secular 
foley. of the Hasmonaan princes, and, unlike the 
?harisees, took no exception to the illegitimacy of 
their high priesthood. They entered the service 
of the new princes as soldiers and diplomatists, 
and, drawing around them the leading adherents 
of the new dynasty, formed the party, to which 
was given their family name of Zadokites or Sad- 
ducees. Taught by experience, this party made 
no violent attempts to introduce Greek customs ; 
but they were a purely political party: their main 
interest was in the Jewish State as an independent 
State, and not, like that of the Pharisees, in the legal 


purity of the Jews as a religious community. The 
tension between the Hasmonians and the Phari- 
sees at last became so keen that John Hyrcanus 
broke decisively with the latter, and openly pro- 
claimed himself on the side of the Sadducees. 

From their first appearance in history as a dis- 
tinct party (during the reign of John Hyrcanus, 
B.C. 135-105), the Sadducees were the devoted 
adherents of the Hasmonzan princes. Under 
Aristobulus 1. and Alexander Janneus, the im- 
mediate successors of John Hyrcanus, their party 
was supreme. Under Alexandra Salome the Phari- 
sees were for a short time in possession of power ; 
but when Aristobulus 11. became king the Sad- 
ducees once more came to the front. They sup- 
ported him in his conflict with Hyrcanus u., 
Antipater, and the Romans, and they also stood by 
him and his two sons, Alexander and Antivonus, in 
their attempts to restore the Hasmonsan dynasty. 
But the day of their political power was now past. 
Their numbers were also considerably reduced. 
When Pompey captured Jerusalem (B.c. 63) he 
executed many of their leaders, as did also Herod 
(B.C. 37). Herod further diminished their influence 
by appointing and removing high priests accord- 
ing to his own pleasure, and by filling the San- 
hedrin with his own creatures. When Judwa, 
after the deposition of Archelaus, came under the 
direct rule of the Romans, the Sadducees, who 
now included the families raised to the dignity of 
the high priesthood by Herod, again attained a 
measure of power through their preponderance in 
the Sanhedrin, to which the Romans committed 
the internal government of the country, reserving 
to themselves, however, not only the control of all 
military matters and the levying of customs, but 
also the confirmation and execution of all capital 
sentences. Matters remained thus down to the 
troubled days that preceded the destruction of 
Jerusalem, except during the short reign of 
Agrippa I. (A.D. 41-44), who favoured the Phari- 
sees. But the latter were the real possessors of 
power ; for, in order to render themselves tolerable 
to the people, the Sadducees were compelled to act 
in most matters in accordance with Pharisaic 
principles. And when Jerusalem was destroyed 
and Israel ceased to exist as a nation, they speedily 
disappeared entirely from history. 


According to Josephus (Ant. xu x. 6, xvii i. 4), the Sad- 
ducees were a small minority of the Jews, which included only 
the rich and those of the highest dignity. This is almost 
equivalent to identifying them with the priestly aristocrac) 
and their adherents, During the second half of the Persian 
and the whole of the Greek domination of Israel, the high 
priests were the civil as well os the religious heads of the 
Jewish community in Judmwa, and, theirs being the only 
hereditary office among the Jews since the downfall of the 
Davidic monarchy, they and their families formed a kind of 
sacerdotal nobility (cf. Jos. Vita, 1). We are expressly told in 
Josephus (Ant. xx. ix. 1) and in Ao 517 (cf, 41 231), that in NT 
times some at least of the high priests were Sadducees. Tt was 
these chief priests with their families and adherents that formed 
the Sadducean party. This party, however, was not a priestly 

arty in the sense that the priests gencrally neccssarilv be- 
onged to it: some of these (6.9. Josephus, Vita, 1f.; see also 
Vita, 39; Taylor's Sayings of the Jewish Fathera2, ij. 10, 
fil. 2) were Pharisees (cf. Jn 119.24), Nor did it, asa rule, stand 
up for the special interests of the priesta. The opposition 
between the Pharisees and the Sadducces was not an opposition 
between the strict legalists and the atte but between the 
former and the chief priesta and their adherents (cf. Schiirer, 
GJ V3 ii. 406 f.). 


ii. DERIVATION OF THE NAME ‘SADDUCEES,’— 
The name ‘Sadducees’ (oy, sing. prs, Laddov- 
xaio) is now almost universally derived from the 
proper name Zadok. ‘The derivation, favoured by 
many of the Fathers and by a few moderns (c.g. 
Derenbourg, Stanley, and Edersheim), from 
the adj. px, according to which the Sadducees 
were the rightcous, so called either because, in 
opposition to the Pharisees, they adhered to the 
written law, or because of their severity as judges, 
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must be abandoned, owing to the impossibility of 
accounting for the change of ¢ into u (see especially 
Montet, Hssai sur les origines des partis suducéen 
et pharisien, 53 ff.). From which Zadok, however, 
did they derive their name? According to Aboth 
de- Rabbi Nathan, from a disciple of Antigonus of 
Socho, 


‘ Antigonus of Socho received from Shime'on ha-Qaddiq. He 
used to say, Be not as slaves that serve the Rab on the terms of 
receiving recompense ; but be as slaves that serve the Rab not 
on the terms of receiving recompense; and let the fear of 
Heaven be upon you ; that your reward may be doubled for the 
time to come, Antigonus of Socho had two disciples, who 
repeated his words; and they repeated them to (their) disciples, 

They arose and refined 


and their Giese to their disciples. 
after them, and said, What did our fathers imayine, in says 
8 


that a labourer aU do work all the day and not receive h 
roward at evening? Nay, but if our fathers knew that there 
was the world to come, and that there was a revival of the 
dead, they would not have spoken thus. They arose and 
separated from the Thorah ; and two sects were formed from 
them, Cadukin and Baithusin;, Cadukin after the name of 
Cadok, Baithusin after the name of Baithos' (Taylor, 2c. 112f.). 
This legend, though adopted by Ewald (G@VI® 
iv. 357), is of no historical value. It is first found 
in a document of late origin; it is plainly wien 
in what it says of the Boethusians, who derivet 
their name froin Boethus, the father of Simon, 
whose danghter, Mariamne, Herod married, and 
whom he raised to the high priesthood (And. XV. 
ix. 3; ef. XVH. iv. 2, XVILIL. v. 1, XIX. vi. 2)3 it is 
also mistaken in asserting that the Sadducees 
rejected the Law, and in making the denial of a 
resurrection of the dead their primary and funda- 
mental characteristic. We must therefore either 
derive the name ‘Sadducee’ from an unknown 
Zadok, an influential member or head of the party 
at an epoch which it is pease to determine 
(Montct, 2.c. 59), or from Zadok, who was priest in 
Jerusalem in the days of David and Solomon (1 K 
18. 26. 34m, 935. of 44° 1 Ch 2923), and whose descendants 
held the same office down to the Exile. The latter 
derivation is penerally regarded, not indeed as 
thoroughly established, but as the most probable. 
In his ideal picture of the future theocracy, Ezekiel 
(40% 43'9 4419 481); in all these passages the LXX 
has the form Naddotc) admits only the ‘sons of 
Zadok’ to the right of officiating as priests in the 
new temple at Jerusalem. ‘Though after the return 
from the Exile this rule was not strictly carried 
out, the ‘sons of Zadok’ formed the main body 
of the post-exilic priesthood ; and more especially 
it was from among them that the chief priests 
down to the close of the Greek period were drawn 
(see art. PRIESTS AND LEVITES, p. 96"). In the 
absence, therefore, of more specific information, it 
is assumed that the family name ‘ Zadokites’ or 
‘Sadducees’ was given, probably by their enemies, 
to the sacerdotal aristocratic party, which included 
not only the chief families at the legitimate line, 
but also the adherents of the Hasmonaan princes, 
and, in NT times, the families raised to the high 
priestly dignity by Herod and his successors. * 
This derivation of the name ‘Sadducees’ is not 
inconsistent with what we know of the behaviour 
of many of these ‘sons of Zadok.’ As early as the 
time of Ezra and Nehemiah, not only did many of 
the common priests intermarry with the Gentiles 
among whom they lived (Ezr 9%), but Eliashib, the 
high priest, and members of his family, entered 
freely into alliances with the neighbouring aris- 


* It ta not claimed for this derivation of the name ‘Sadducee,’ 
which wae first suggested by Geiger, that it is more than prob- 
able. Montet (2.c. 61 f.) argues against it that there is not a 
single trace in post-exilic literature of this close connexion 
between the Sadducees and the Zadokites, and that this 
unanimous silence is fatal to the hypothesis. Kuenen, whom 
he cites (p. 69f.) ag holding substantially his own view, after- 
wards changed his opinion. ‘The name ‘‘Sadducecs,” which 
the priestly nobility of Jerusalem received later, L now also 
identify with Zadokites. In the not unjustifiable reaction 

suinst Geiger’s exaggeration I went too far' (Gesammelte 

bhandlungen zur lischen Wissenscha/st, 496). 
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tocracy and with the Persian officials (Neh 13**- %), 
They were evidently more concerned for their own 
rivileges than for the reformation so dear to the 
facet of Ezra and Nehemiah. The position of the 
high priests as civil heads, under the Persian or 
Greek governors, of the community in Judea, 
almost inevitably led to their gradual seculariza- 
tion. They were necessarily brought into close 
contact with their Gentile rulers; and _ their 
political interests tended to thrust their religious 
interests into the background. There were doubt- 
less some of these high priests who remembered 
what was due to their position as the servants of 
Jehovah, but the temptation to forget must have 
been very great. Towards the close of the Greek 
period many of the chief priestly families were 
entirely secularized ; they felt no interest in what 
was distinctively characteristic of the Jewish 
religion; for the sake of their own personal 
enjoyment and advancement they were willing, 
and indeed eager, to adopt the manners and 
customs of their Gentile masters. ‘The high 
priests regarded their sacred office only as a 
redestal of worldly power’ (Wellhausen, JJG@* 
248). There is nothing, therefore, improbable in 
the supposition that the aristocratic priestly party, 
whose interests were mainly political, and of which 
they formed from the beginning a considerable 
part, came to be known by their Panty name. 

ili, THEIR OPPOSITION TO THE PHARISKES.— 
Though the Sadducees were the priestly nobility 
and the Pharisees were drawn mainly from the 
ranks of the common people, the opposition between 
them was not a mere opposition between two dif- 
ferent classes of society. Nor was it merely a 
question as to the laxer or stricter interpretation 
and observance of the Law. It was an opposition 
of principles, of dispositions, and of theories of 
life (Wellhausen, @.c. 295). The Pharisees were, 
in their own peculiar way, intensely religious ; 
their great desire was to mould their fellow- 
countrymen into a ‘holy’ nation by means of the 
Law ; they looked forward toa future, in which 
their hopes were sure to be realized, and could 
therefore meanwhile endure the foreign dominion, 
provice! it allowed them perfect religious freedom. 

‘he Sadducees, on the other hand, were largely 
indifferent to religion, except in so far as it was a 
matter of custom; their great care was for the 
State as a purely secular State; they were satisfied 
with the present, so far as it permitted them 
to live in comfort and splendour. The acute 
opposition between the two parties first manifested 
itself in the political sphere, in the struggle for 
power during the reign of John Hyrcanus and his 
successors. When the Hasmonman dynasty fell, 
the animosity still continued; but to a large 
extent it neccessarily ceased to be political, and 
concentrated itself upon questions as to the Law, 
matters of ritual, and doctrine. 

(a) Controversies as to the Law.—The Sadducees 
refused to acknowledge the binding force of the 
oral law, the ‘tradition of the elders’ (Mt 15%, 
Mk 75), to which the Pharisees attached supreme 
importance. They held that only the written 
law of Moses was binding (Ané. XIN. x. 6, XVIII. 
i. 4); and although, as judges, and in order to 
maintain their position against the Pharisces, they 
must have had their own exeyetical tradition, they 
did not regard themselves as abrolutely bound even 
by it; they held it praiseworthy to secuts with 
their teachers (Ant. XVIII. i. 4). It is incorrect, 
however, to represent them as acknowledging onl 
the Pentateuch and as rejecting the rest of the OT. 
They also doubtless agreed with the Pharisees on 
many points settled by the oral law ; only, unlike 
the Pharisees, they did not regard it as binding 
(cf. Taylor, Sayings of Jewish Fathers’, p. 115). 
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In addition to, and partly in consequence of, this fundamental 
difference between the two parties, there were differences as to 
individual legal questions. (1) Criminal Law. As judges, the 
Sadducees were more severe than the Pharisees (Ané, xx. ix. 1; 
cf. xill. x. 8). They interpreted literally the lex talionis (Ex 
2124, Dt 192!), whereas the Pharisees mitigated its severity by 
accepting as punishment a money payment. They also inter- 
preted literally Dt 259 (‘spit in his face’); the Pharisees said 
it wag enough to spit before the offending person. As regards 
Ex 2128. 85f. they went beyond the requirement of the Law in 
exacting compensation not only for the damage done by one’s 
ox or a88, but also for that done by one’s servants. They were 
less severe, however, than the Pharisees in punishing false 
witnesses. According to Dt 1916. a false witness was to suffer 
the punishment which he hoped to see inflicted on the person 
falsely accused by him. The Sadducees held that this punish- 
ment shouid be inflicted on him only if the falsely accused 
person had been punished ; the Pharisees demanded his punish- 
ment, provided sentence had been pronounced on the accused, 
whether the sentence was executed or not. 

(2) Questions of Ritwal. The Pharisees laid the greatest etress 
on the cleanness of the vessels usod, and on the various actions 
being performed in due succession and with strict legal correct- 
ness. According to them, all the vessels of the temple had to be 
purified at the close of each feast; the scriptures were so 
precious that they could be written only on the skins of clean 
animals, and any one who touched the sacred rolls was thereby 
rendered unclean ; in accordance with Lv 1613 they insisted, in 
opposition to the Sadducees, that on the Day of Atonement the 
high priest should not kindle the incense till after he had 
entered the Holy of Holies; at a Feast of Tabernacles, Alexander 
Jannzus was attacked by the people, the majority of whom by 
that time favoured the Pharisees, because, as high priest, he 
youred the water of libation upon the ground beside the altar, 
instead of upon the altar. The Sadducees scoffed at the 
Pharisaic laws relating to purity: according to Pharisaic 
principles, the sacred writings were less pure than the books of 
Homer, contact with which did not defile; the Pharisees, it was 
said, would even sprinkle the sun in the heavens with lustral 
water. So far as they laid stress on Levitical purity, it was 
apparently in the interest of the priesthood. They insisted 
that the red heifer, from whose ashes the lustral water was 
wrepared (Nu 191-19), should be burned only by priests who had 
heen thoroughly cleansed from all possible defileinent, whereas 
the Pharisees laid more stress on the act performed by the 
priest than on the priest himself, whom they even tried to 
defile by contact with themselves, The Pharisces demanded 
that the cost of the daily sacrifice, which was offered on behalf 
of the whole people, should be defrayed out of the temple 
treasury ; while the Sadducees maintained that, the treasure 
in the temple being in a manner their property, the sacrificial 
victima should be provided from the free-will offerings of the 
individuals who took purt in the sacrifice. 

(3) Ag to the Ieaata, the two partics differed in the manner of 
fixing the date of Pentecost. According to Lv 2311.15 geven 
full weeks had to be counted from ‘the morrow after the 
sabbath’ upon which the priest waved the sheaf of first-fruits 
before the Lord. The Pharisees followed the traditional inter- 
pretation (¢.g. in the LXX, ad loc. ; cf. Ant. 1. x. 5), that the 

sabbath’ meant the firat day of the feast, and that conse- 

quently Pentecost might fall on any ane of the week. The 
Sadducees (or rather, according to Schtirer, U.c. 413, the 
Boethusians, a variety of the Sadducces) held that the ‘sabbath’ 
meant the weekly sabbath, and that therefore Pentecost always 
fell on the first day of the week. They naturally algo refused 
to acknowledyve as binding the tradition of the fathers as to 
the way of observing the sabbath.* 


(b) Doctrinal differences. —(1) According to the 
NT (Mt 223, Mk 12'8 Lk 207, Ac 4% 238) and 
Josephus, the Sadducees denied the resurrection of 
the body, to which Josephus adds that they denied 
also future rewards and punishments, and even 
maintained that the soul perishes with the body 
(Ané. xviii. 3f.; BJU. viii. 14). The doctrines 
of a bodily resurrection and of future retribution in 
the later Jewish sense are not found, till late, in 
the OT; but it teaches a shadowy existence of 
souls in Sheol. In opposition to the Pharisees, 
therefore, the Sadducees held substantially the old 
Hebrew view, save (if Josephus is to be trusted) as 
regards continued existence after death. (2) Ac- 
cording to Ac 238 they also denied the existence of 
angels and spirits, t.e. of a world of supermundane 
spirits. Seeing that they accepted the OT, it is 
difficult to understand their position on this subject. 
It was probably due to their general indifference 
to religion and to the rationalistic temper which 
led to the extreme limit in opposition to the 
angelology of their adversaries. (3) According to 
Josephus (BJ i. viii. 14; Ané. XIII. v. 9) the Sad- 
ducees denied ‘fate’ altogether; it was impossible 


* For a full account of these controversies see Montet, j.c. 
286% , where the authorities are given ; also Schiirer, J.0. 412 ff. 


for God to commit or to foresee anything evil; the 
doing of good or evil was left entirely to man’s 
Sree choice ; man was the master of his own destiny 
and the sole author of hisown happiness or misery. 
The Pharisees, on the other hand, made everything 
dependent on ‘fate’ and God; still they did not 
teach an absolute fatalism ; it had pleased God that 
there should be ‘a mixture’ of the Divine and 
human elements ; there was a co-operation of God 
in all human actions, good and evil, but the doing 
of good or evil was to a large extent in man’s 
power (BJ 11. viii. 14; Ant. XVII. i. 3, XU. v. 9). 
‘Properly understood, the real difference between 
the Pharisees and Sadducees seems to have 
amounted to this: that the former accentuated 
God’s preordination, the latter man’s free-will ; 
and that, while the Pharisees admitted only a 
artial influence of the human element on what 
PEDO NOU or the co-operation of the human with 
the Divine, the Sadducees denied all absolute pre- 
ordination, and made man’s choice of evil or good, 
with its consequences of misery or happiness, to 
depend entirely on the exercise of free-will and 
self-determination ’ (Edersheim, The Life and Times 
of Jesus the Messiah, i. 316f.). Though Josephus 
is our only authority for the denial of Divine 
providence on the part of the Sadducees, there is 
no good reason to question his substantial accu- 
racy. They felt no need of a Divine providence, 
but. relied entirely on their own resources. ‘They 
claimed nothing from God, nor He from them’ 
(Wellhausen, é.c. 295). 

iv. THE SADDUCEES AND JEsus.—In the NT 
the Sadducces are mentioned by name only in 
Mt 37 16). 6&1" (in the parallel passage, Mk 8U®, 
they are not SieHEIOnOA): 2023. 84 Mk 1218 Lk 2077, 
Ac 4) §!7 2367-8, They are not mentioned by name 
in St. John’s Gospel, where, however, we find the 
expression ‘chief priests and Pharisces ’ (7% 4 1147-57 
18°) instead of the ‘Phurisees and Sadducees’ of 
Mt and Mk. It was only towards the close of His 
life that our Saviour came into open conflict with 
them. They had little influence with the people, 
especially in religions matters; His criticism was 
therefore mainly directed against the Pharisees 
and scribes, the supreme religious authorities, 
although, according to Mt 16%", He also warned 
His disciples against the leaven of the Sadducees, 
meaning, probably, their utterly secular spirit. 


quey on their part, seem to have ignored Him, 
until, by driving the money-changers out of the 


rome (Mt 213%) Mk 1125", Lk 19!) He inter- 
fered with the prerogatives of the Sanhedrin. His 
acceptance of the Messianic title ‘son of David’ 
also filled them with indignation against Him (Mt 
215-), They accordingly joined the scribes and 
Pharisees in opposition to Him, and sought to 
destroy Him (Mk 1136, Lk 19*7), first, however, 
attempting to discredit Him in the eyes of the 
people, and to bring down upon Him the vengeanceof 
the Romans, by their questions as to His authority, 
as to the resurrection, and as to the lawfulness of 
paying tribute to Cesar (Mt 215% 2237, Mk 117% 
126%, Lk 20! 19m. am. cf, Jn 114797), In the San- 
hedrin that tried Him they probably formed the 
majority, and the ‘chief pee who presided, 
belonged to their party. The ostensible ground on 
which they condenined Him was His claim to be 
the Messiah ; this was blasphemy against God, for 
which they decreed Him worthy of death (Mt 26%*., 
Mk 149 Lk 226-), But the Sadducees, at least, 
were doubtless even more influenced by the fear 
that a Messianic movement led by Jesus might 
have disastrous political con en neues (cf. Jn 114#-) 
After our Lord’s Ascension they persisted in their 
opposition to Him in the person of His disciples 
tAc 4if. 517m. 931m.) We are not informed that any 
of them joined the infant Church ; for, as we have 
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seen, the priests, « great company of whom were 
obedient to the faith (Ac 6’), were not necessarily 
of their party. According to Josephus (Ané. Xx. 
ix. 1) they were also responsible for the death of 
James, the ‘brother’ of our Lord. 
LITERATURR.—See literature at end of art, PIARIaEreEs. 
I), EATON, 

BSADDUK (B Zaddotdouwos, A Zdddouxos, AV 
Saddue), | Es 82.—Zadok the high priest, ancestor 
of Ezra (cf. Ezr 7?). 


SADOC.—1. (Sadoch) An ancestor of Esdras, 2 Es 
l'=ZADOK of Ezr 7°. 2. (Xaduwx) A descendant of 
Zerubbabel and ancestor of Jesus, Mt 14, 


SAFFRON (0599 karkém, xpdxos, crocus).—Kiur- 
kim, the Arab. form of karkém, is defined in the 
Arab. dictionaries by zafardn, from which the 
“ny. word saffron is derived. ‘Three sorts of plants 
are known in Arab, by the name za fardn :—(1) 
The genus Colrhicum, of the order Liliaceae. The 
three styles of the species of this genus are long, 
and often oantece lutea. but are not used in 
medicine or cookery. The corm and seeds are 
medicinal, (2) Carthamus tinectorius, L., the 
Satilower or Bastard Safiron. This is an annual 
plant of the order Composite, 3-5 ft. high, having 
ahead of oranve-coloured flowerets as laree as a 
walnut. These flowerets are employed for the 
same purposes as the true saffron, and, being much 
cheaper, they are used to adulterate the more 
costly commodity. They are also used in dyeing. 
The safflower is cultivated in large quantities near 
Damascus, (3) The genus Crocus, of the order 
Iruducee, of which there are eight species in 
Palestine and Syria, besides the cultivated C. 
sativus, L. The orange-coloured styles and dis- 
sected stigmas of all the species of this genus are 
collected and dried, and used as a colouring 
material and aromatic in the preparation of food, 
usp. to impart a yellow tinge to boiled rice. They 
were formerly employed in medicine as an anti- 
spasmodic and emmenagogue. The most abundant 
of the wild species of crocus is C. cancellatus, 
Herb. Bot. The corms of this are edible, and are 
collected in considerable quantities, and sold in 
the streets of Damascus and other Oriental cities. 
They have a flavour somewhat like that of the 
chestnut. Zafardn is familiarly used for all the 
above-named plants. On the other hand, kérkilm 
is not commonly used for any. Itis the classical 
name for the crocus alone, but not confined to an 
one species, In the only passage in which karkém 
occurs (Cu 4'4), ae among a list of cultivated 
garden aromatics, it prob. refers to C. sativus, L. 

G. E. Post. 

SAHIDIC VERSION.—See EayPTIAN VERSIONS, 

vol. i. p. 669", 


SAINT.—This stands in AV for two Heb. words. 
4. wing (Aram. op in Daniel): (a) of men, Dt 333, 
Ps 16° 34° 106%, Hos 11 ¢ (elsewhere and usually 
tr. ‘holy’; see HOLINESS]; (4) of angels (a usage 
now obsolete), Dt 332, Job 5! 1515 Ps g9°7, 
Zec 14°, Dn 8; cf. Jude ™ and prob, 1 Th 3% f 
(RV in all except last ‘holy one(s),’ see Driver 
on Dn 84}, 2. rox 1S 2°, 2Ch OY, Pr 29416 t. 
in Psalms [also tr. ‘godly,’ ‘holy,’ ‘merciful’; 
see, more fully, Driver, Par. Psalter, 443 f.]. 
Both these words, with few exceptions (voy in 
Vs 43 12! 16%(?) 326 862, Mic 72, 1S 29(2), Pr 28, 
Dt 338; #2 in Ps 106’, but this is hardly an 
exception), are used in the plural or with a 
collective noun, t.¢. of a class. either in the OT 
nor NI is it usual for a righteous man to be 
called individually ‘a saint’ or ‘the saint.’ The 
reason of this is that a man’s standing in relation 
to God was not regarded as one of isolated conse- 
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eration or holiness, but as something attaching to 
him as member of a larger whole, to which the 
covenant relation in the first instance belonged. 
In the OT this larger unit was [srael, the holy 
nation ; in the NT the Church, the holy nucleus of 
redeemed humanity. ‘The saints’—‘ the saints of 
the Most High,’ ‘the people of the saints,’ or 
most fully ‘the people of the saints of the Most 
High’ (Dn 7!5: 22-25. 47 g44)_-were the members of 
a holy community, consecrated to a holy life as 
defined by the covenant on which the relation 


depends. Such, then, is the general notion ex- 
poe by the words oviap and ovren, and their 
uXX and NT equivalents, dy:oc and éo1n. But there 


are further distinctions which have to be noted. 


"“Ayses and sie. While O°Y)7) is rendered in the LXX by 
&yio, OVON appears as oeve, The specific idea of the foriner 
is ‘ the consecrated,’ or those in religious covenant with God ; of 
the latter, ‘the godly’ or ‘ pious,’ those dutiful to the rellyious 
relation. While eyo ig a very rare word in classical Greek, 
and was perhaps for that very reason chosen by the LXX, to 
the exclusion of the usual teri ispes—so compromised by ite 
use in pagan religion—oe.os, on the other hund, largely retains 
ite classical meaning. ‘Thus Plato (Gory. p. h07b) says, wepi poly 
avOpawous sa wpootxovra xparray dixas’ av tpartos, wapi db Usois 
doves and elaewhere he makes d.casegs the generic and ociws the 
specific term (cf. also Xen, Anab. n, vi, 25), Accordingly, im 
the OT, it is objective sanctity that is expressed by os ayie 
(=o nyieorptver=0 Aaos avrey in Dt 383; cf. Ezr 83 vpsis xyios 
Ta xupw); Whereas subjective sanctity--response in feeling 
and conduct to God’s 107, or graciousness—is usually empha- 
sized in the use Of of teies: (=0i ayaravese tor Kopioy in Pa (019, 
where we have also ¢uaceau Kupies tras Yuxas tay coiov euro, 
cf. 9719: 20 pire doiou ooimbron, xel esta avdpos TeAsiou TiAualion, 
wed pire ExAsxTou inAsatos ion, 23 2226 = Ps 18°68, and ch Dt 
335), Of course the gracious conduct of ‘the godly’ is but a 
realization of the idea of their relation as God's ‘ consecrated 
ones’; but it ia this their conduct, in dutiful loyalty to the 
Covenant shown in habitual act, that marks them ocie (as in 
Ps 68 cvvaycyirs arte ters scious avtod, robe dievibsevous try 
SicOvxny avtou iw) buciess), This agrees with the fact that ocsos 
sometimes renders words like 9}, Wn}, OF, O'OM; and that ita 
normal equivalent 7°09 is also rendered by idAsmyov (Jer 312, 
of God), sveiBis (Mic 72), stAcPormcros (Pr 28); while 4'1'pp 
is paraphrased by oi vies gov in 2 Ch 641, Further, hdsid is used 
only of persons, and here one remembers the title Mdstdim, by 
which the godly called themselves in Maccabwan days; see 
art. Hasipasans. The opposite holds of of 7:0, in which the 
stress falls on the covenant relation, though at times not 
without suggestions, in the context, of the practical loyalty 
thereto of those thus described. These distinctions and con- 
trasts also persist fairly constantly through the later parte of 
the LXX, including the Psalms of Solomon. 


When we reach the NT, the striking thing is 
the total disappearance of ol gcc as u title of 
God’s own people. In a substantival sense &8aros 
is used only of Jesus as Messiah, and that after 
Ps 16 (Ac 277 13%), On the other hand, the 
rerogative phrase for members of the sacred 
Society of Israel, of dys, is transferred to the 
members of Christ’s Ecclesia, as consecrated to the 
Messianic Kingdom in keeping with the holy call- 
ing of God. It was, in all probability, the over- 
shadowing sense of the eawilere of such a status, 
and of the Divine action as bringing it about, that 
caused the objective side to obtain such exclusive 
emphasis as to prevent the term expressive of 
human devoutness (ol 8c) from emerging as 
before. Chiristians stood as men called out or 
sanctified by electing grace (éxAexrot rod Oeot, Col 
3: ef, Eph l4 KAnrol dyin, 1 Co 14, Ro 1), their 
sainthood determined by their relation to Christ 
as believers (adylos x. misrots €v Xpicry, Eph 1, Col 
1?; cf. ev rots wyacpévas mlare ry eis eué, Ac 261%), 
on the basis of His sacrificial death (He 101% 34), 
which inaugurated the New Covenant (v.%). 

‘Saints by effectual calling’ is thus the primary 
sense of ‘the saints.’ But in all a new spirit ora 
renewed heart is assumed to exist, the subjective 
response quickened by the message of so great 
redemption. All the justified are ‘saints,’ and as 
such are marked by true ‘repentance from dead 
works and faith towards God.’ But faith towards 
God in Christ involves devotion to an obedient 
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walk after Christ’s example, ‘as befitteth saints’ 
(Eph 5%); and to this practical aspect of saintship 
attention is growingly directed as time goes on. 
St. Paul is constantly eens on his converts to 
commit themselves, once for all, to conduct 
‘worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing’ (Col 1°). 
St. Peter keeps before his readers the obligation 
of saintliness, after the pattern of the Holy Father, 
and in remembrance of the superlative cost of their 
initial redemption from their former vain manner 
of life (1 P 1°21); and he refers women to the 
example of ‘the holy women’ in the OT (3°). In 
the Apocalypse we read of ‘the patience of the 
saints, those who keep God’s precepts and the 
faith of Jesus’ (14!*); and are told that ‘the fine 
linen is the righteous deeds (dicauijuara) of the 
saints’ (19"). And indeed this expectation that 
fundamental consecration will appear in conduct 
and character, is a necessary corollary of the 
belief that the believer as such was ‘sealed’ a 
member of the Messianic community by the Holy 
Spirit. Here lay the significance of Christian 
baptism (1 Co 6"); and St. Paul at least built his 
whole theory of sanctification upon the abiding 
presence of the Holy Spirit in the ‘saint’ as the 
immanent principle of his new life (Ro 8* }-, 1 Th 
47-8), [tis by His energy that the regenerate will 
wars its warfare against the flesh and attains fuller 
life (8!) ; it is in virtue of His indwelling that the 
saint shall enjoy the tinal redemption of his whole 
man, including release from the Sendage of bodily 
corruption (81+); and the animating impulse of 
the very life of prayer, whereby saints overcome, 
and realize full manhood in Christ (Eph 41), ig 
still the self-same Holy Spirit (Ro 878", Eph 3164 
4% 618), See SANCTIFICATION. 

LirERaTURR.—The material is collected in Trench, Synonyma 
of the NT, ond in Cremer, 8tb.-Theol. Lex., 8. &yioe and ogios, 

J. V. BARTLET. 

SALAMIEL.—An ancestor of Judith, Jth 8! (BA 

LarauiwrA, N Tapyaujr), See SUELUMIEL, 


SALAMIS (XZadauls; Salamis), the first place 
visited by Paul and Barnabas on the first mis- 
sionary journey (Ac 13°), was, as early as the 
6th cent. B.C., one of the most important Greek 
towns of Cyprus. Under the Persians, it was the 
seat of one oF the many Greek princes of the island; 
and in Ruman times it was a flourishing mercantile 
town, from which the eastern half of Cyprus was 
governed, Having been overthrown by an earth- 
quake in the reign of Constantine, it was rebuilt 
by Constantius, and under the name of Constantia 
became the capital of Cyprus. From A.D. 367-403 
the bishop of Constantia was Epiphanius. 

Under the Roman empire the Jews were very 
numerous in Cyprus; and there must have been 
a large colony of them at Salamis, with several 
Sy MONEE: They were no doubt attracted by 
the facilities for trade afforded by the fine harbour 
of Salamis, and the farming of the copper mines 
of Cyprus to Herod the Great (Jos. Ant. XVI. iv. 5). 

‘he word was preached in Cyprus soon after the 
martyrdom of Stephen (Ac 11": "°), and amongst 
the early converts was Mnason (Ac 21)°), Barna- 
bas was a Cypriots (Ac 4%), and so possibly was 
John Mark, who accompanied Paul and Barnabas 
to Cyprus. During the suppression of the insur- 
rection of the Jews in tle reign of Hadrian, 
Salamis suffered greatly, and was almost deserted. 

Salamis stood on the seashore at the eastern 
end of the great fertile plain—Salaminia—which 
stretches westward for many miles between two 
ranges of mountains. Its harbour was good, and 
from it the rich products of Cyprus were shipped 
to Seleucia and the Syrian coast. The harbour is 
now filled with sand and overgrown with thorns 
and thistles; and a few broken columns and frag- 
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ments of mural masonry alone remain to mark the 
ureatness of the ancient city. The site is about 
3 miles from the modern Famagusta, and not far 
from it is the Greek monastery of St. Barnabas, 
C. W. WILSON. 
SALASADAI.—An ancestor of Judith, Jth 8! 
(B Yapacadal, A Zadacadal, & Lapicadal). 


SALATHIEL.—1. The father of Zcorubbabel, 
1 Es 55: 48- 58 G2 (Sadadipr, and so in the genealogies 
of Mt 112 and Lk 3”), See SHEALTIEL and ZERUR- 
ie 2. Another name of Esdras, 2 Es 3! (Sala. 
vec). 


SALECAH (7970; ’AceAxa, NeAxd, Lexxal, Edxd, 
"Axd; Salecha, Salacha; AV Saleah, in Dt 3" 
Salchah).—Salecah, one of the cities of Og (Jos 12°), 
was on the eastern boundary of Bashan, to which 
the kingdom of Of extended (Dt 3, Jos 13!). 
Though not specially mentioned, it must have 
been included in ‘all the kingdom of Og, king of 
Bashan,’ which was given to the half tribe of 
Manassch (Jos 13°°), But in 1 Ch 5" the children 
of Gad are said to have dwelt ‘in the land of 
Bashan unto Salecah.’ 

Salecah was held by the Nabatwans under king 
Aretas (B.C. 9-A.D. 40), whose coins have been 
found in the ruins. It was an important place in 
Roman times, and was specially sacred to Allat, 
the mother of the gods. It is identical with the 
present Salkhad—the Sarkhad of Abulfeda, who 
mentions its numerous vineyards, and the Selcath 
of William of Tyre, in whose day it was a strong 
fortress. The town occupies a commanding posi- 
tion a little south of the last spurs of Jebel Haurdn, 
at the point where the great eastern road, that led 
from Gadara to the Persian Gulf, entered the desert. 
In the town, now occupied by Druses, there are 
many of the ancient houses—some almost perfect. 
The water-supply was, and still is, derived from 
rain water sllected in reservoirs and cisterns, A 
conical volcanic hill rises to a height of over 300 ft. 
above the town, and in its crater stands the castle. 
It was built, or rebuilt, by the Romans, and must 
afterwards have been restored by the Arabs or the 
Seljuk ‘Turks, for at the time of the Crusades it 
was an important fortress, From it theold Roman 
road can be seen running straight as an arrow over 
the plain towards Bosra and Gadara, and east- 
ward as it enters the desert on its way to the 
Persian Gulf (Porter, Giant Cities of Bashan, p. 75 ; 
Heber-Vercy, A Visit to Bashan and Arqob). 

C. W. WILSON. 

SALEM (=4A7p0s, AV Salum), 1 Es 8!'=Shallum, 
an ancestor of Ezra (cf. zr 7); called also SALL- 
MAS (7), 2 Es 1}, 


SALEM (oby, i.e. Shalem ; Tatty; Salem).—1. A 
es of which Melchizedek was king (Gn 1438, 
le 72), It was, apparently, near a broad open 
valley (‘eémek), called ‘the vals of Shaveh,’ or ‘the 
king’s vale’ (Gn 1417), Various positions have 
been assigned to Salem. Josephus and the Jewish 
commentators identified the town with Jerusalem, 
and believed Salem to be the ancient name of that 
city (Jos. Ant. I. x. 2, BJ vi. x.; Onkelos and all 
the Targg.). This was also the opinion of the 
early Christians, for Jerome (Qu. in Gen.) writes 
of Molohiaiak as ‘king of Salem, which was the 
old name of Jerusalem,’ and he alludes to the 
same belief in Ep, Ixxili.ad Hv. §2,. (Seealso Eus. 
Onom. ’lepovcadtu), Jerome himeelf, however, iden- 
tified Salem with a place called Salumias, in the 
Jordan Valley, 8 miles south of Scythopolis, where 
the ruins of the palace of Melchizedek were shown 
(Ep. Ixxiii. ad Ev. §7; Onom. s. ‘Salem,’ ‘Aenon’), 
At this spot there is now an artificial mound (¢ed?), 
and on it the tomb of Sheikh Salim. In a frag- 
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ment preserved by Eusebius (Prep. Ev. 1x. 22) the 
meeting of Abram and Melchizedek is said to have 
taken place in ‘Ar-Garizin, that is, Mt. Gerizim. 
This is probably a tradition derived from the belief, 
current in the times of Eusebius and Jerome, that 
Shechem was the Shalem (AV, RVm) of Gn 3318 
(Onom. s. ‘Salem,’ ‘Sichem’) ‘This view was 
advocated by Dean Stanley (S. and P. 250). The 
Samaritan tradition places Salem at SQlim, east of 
Nablus. Bochart (Phaleg ii.) and Ewald (Gesch, 
i. 410) eno Salem to have been east of Jordan, 
between Damascus and Sodom. 

The most probable view is that Salem was 
Jerusalem, le arguments in its favour are :— 
that Jerus. is so called in Ps 76? (see below) ; that 
Salem as the residence of a priest-king must have 
been an important and wel enewi city, and that, 
if it be not Jerusalem, it is only once mentioned in 
the OT; the similarity of the names of the two 
kings Melchizedek and Adonizedek (Jos 10!, if 
this and not Adonibezek is the correct reading, see 
ADONIZEDEK); and the parallel drawn between 
Melchizedek and the king of the line of David 
ruling at Jerusalem (Ps 110‘). In the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets, which are earlier than the con- 
quest of Palestine by Joshua, Jerusalem appears 
as Uriu-'salim, that is, according to Sayce [but 
this interpretation is extremely doubtful], the city 
of the god Salim, or god of peace. It may be 
added that Abram’s route on his return from 
Damascus to Hebron might well have passed 
through Jerus., and that the vale of Shaveh may 
have been the broad open head of the valley of 
Hinnom before it contracts and becomes a ravine 
(get), See, further, Dillm. on Gn 14"; Sayce, 
HUM 2051., EHH 28; Hommel, AHT 201. 

2. (ev elpivn3 tn pace) There is a general agree- 
ment that in Ps 767 ‘Salem’ is Jerusalem. ach 
of the two names Salem and Zion indicates Jeru- 
salem as the special seat of Divine worship, as 
Judah and Israel each stand for the whole nation 
in Ps 76! 1143, 

3. The valley of Salem (rdv atAdva Tadhu) is 
mentioned (Jth 44) as one of the places to which 
the people of Judsea sent messengers on the ap- 
proach of Holofernes. Reland suggests (Pal. 
p. 977) that the original Heb. reading was wn 
od>w> (=els a’Adva els Yadjy, ‘into the plain to 
Salem,’ that ix, into the Jordan Valley (AvAwy) to 
Salem), and that the Greek translators rendered 
without the repeated e/s. The place was very pos- 
sibly that called Salumias by Jerome (see above), 
which was situated not far from the point at which 
the ancient road from Bethshean to Shechem left 
the plain of the Jordan and entered the hills. 

4 [n Jer 41(48]5 the LAX (B) reads Salem for 
Shiloh. This Salem, if the reading be correet, 
must have been near Shechem, and possibly at 
Salim to the east of Nablus. 

C. W. WILSON. 

SALEMAS (Salame, Salemas, AV Sadamias), 
2 Es 1'=Shallum, an ancestor of Ezra (ef. Ezr 72); 
called also Salem, 1 Es 8'.) There is some doubt as 
to the nominative of this name in 2 Esdras. It 
occurs in the genitive, for which Dr, James reads in 
the text Suleme, with note ‘Salemm A.’ 


SALIM (Zarelu; Salim).—A town or village 
named (Jn 3%) to indicate the position of A€non,— 
the ‘springs’ in which John was baptizing,—and, 
presumably, a well-known place. It was on the 
west side of Jordan (cf. Jn 3% with 1% and 10%), 
but its site has not yet been determined. Various 
identifications have been sugyested. 

(1) Eusebius and Jerome (Onom. s. © Ainon’) 
Atate that in their day Anon was shown 8 miles 
south of Scythopolis, near Salim (Sulumias), and 
the Jordan. This Salim is now, apparently, Zeld 
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Ridhghah (see SALEM), not far from which is a 
group of fine apes that answer well to the 
“many waters’ of Af‘non. It has been objected to 
this site that, as it was in Samaria, the Jews 
would not have gone to it to be baptized. But 
it is probable, from its position, that Salumias 
was in the district of Scythopolis—a town of 
Decapolis, with a large population of Jews noted 
for their strict performance of all religious observ- 
ances. See, further, Westcott on Jn 3%. 

(2) Robinson (BRP iii. 333) and Conder (Tent- 
Work, i. 91) have Se Sdlim, east of Nablus ; 
but this place is 4 miles from the BpUnEs identified 
with A‘non, and separated from them by a range 
of hills. It is, too, in the heart of Samaria, and 
not far from Shechem. 

(3) Barclay (City of the Great King, 558-570) 
identifies A‘non with the copious springs in Wddy 
Farah, tothe N.E. of Jerusalem, and is of opinion 
that Salim was in the Wdady Suleim near ‘Andta 
(Anathoth), 

(4) Biisching identifies Salim with ‘Ain Karim, 
the traditional birthplace of St. John. 

(5) Alford (Gr. Test. Jn 3%) and Riehm (/7WB, 
&. ‘Salim’) suppose Salim and /Enon to be Shilhim 
(LXX Nedeefu) and Ain in the Negeb (Jos 15%). 
Bunt these two places in the southernmost parts of 
Judah, as yet unidentified, seem to be too far 
removed from what is known of the scene of the 
Baptist’s labours, C. W. WILSON. 


SALIMOTH (B Zadeiuwd, A’Accadinwd, due to a 
wrong division of syllables in the names Bavé | 
agtakiwwd, AV Assalimoth), 1Es 8%, Called 
Shelomith, Ezr 87°, 


SALLAI (‘$p).—1. The eponym of a Benjamite 
family which settled at Jerusalem after the 
Return, Neh 118 (2pdel). 2. The name of a priestly 
family, Neh 12% (BX*A om., N°* Zaddal), called 
in v.’ Sallu. 


SALLU.—1. The eponym of a Benjamite family 
which settled at Jerusalem after the Return, 
1Ch 97 (wen; B Yarwu, Narw), Neh 117 (xp; 
B Lydw, R°* TyrAwu). 2 The name of a priestly 
family, Neh 127 Gb; BR*A om., N° Zadoval), 
called in v.” Sallai. 


SALLUMUS (Z2d)\dounos), 1 Es 9%=Shallum, Ezr 
10**; called Salum, 1 Es 6%, 


SALMA.—See SALMON. 


SALMAI (-2by).—The eponym of a family of 
Nethinim, Neh 748 (B Zadauel, A Zedwel, & Lapael), 
called in Kzr 2 Shamlal (Keré ‘bod; Kethibh ‘pp? 
followed by AV text Shalmai; B Zapyady, A Zerapl), 
and in 1 Es 5°° SUBAL 


SALMANASAR (Salmanasar).—2 Es 13@=SHAL- 
MANESER (which see). 


SALMON, or SALMA (obv Ru 42, anby Ru 4”, 
xpdy 1 Ch Qi ou. 61.64 XX Yadudy Ru B, 1 Ch2"a; 
Yarkwor Ru A, 1] Ch 2% B; Yadrtwudy 1 Ch 25 4%, NT 
Nad\puwv with variant Zadd (N* B Aeth.) in Lk 3%),— 
The father of Boaz and son of Nahshon of the 
tribe of Judah (Ru 4%), and therefore in the 
direct line of the ancestry of our Lord (Mt L*§, 
Lk 382), If the Salma of 1 Ch 2°. is the same 

erson, he was the ‘father’ or ‘founder’ of Beth- 
lever: but it is to be noticed that that Salma is 
reckoned as one of the sons of Caleb the son of 
Hur.* From Mt 15 we learn that Salmon married 
Rahab. The Salma of 1 Ch 2% had many descend- 


* This cannot mean in any case that Salma was literally a 
eon of Caleb. 
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ants,—Bethlehem and the Netophathites, Atroth- 
beth-Joahb, and half of the Manahathites, the Zor- 
ites,—but the text of the verse seems to have been 
corrupted. Some have wished to distinguish be- 
tween Salma and Salmon, in order to lengthen the 

enealogy, but it is scarcely to be conceived that a 
Fitterent person is intended in the two consecutive 
verses of Ruth (4%: 71). As to the genealogy of 
Christ, Eusebius (#£ ii. 7) asserts quite distinctl 
that genealogical tables of various families, suc 
as that of David, were in existence up to the time 
of the Herods. That this is oe may be 
gathered from the care exercised at the time of 
the return from the Babylonish captivity about 
noting those who ‘could not show their fathers’ 
houses, and their seed, whether they were of 
Israel’ (Ezr 2, cf. Neh 7*). 

H. A. REDPATH. 

SALMONE (Zadudvyn; Salmone).—The name of a 

romontory at the N.E. end of Crete, now Cape 
Sere. on which stood a temple of Athene. The 
Alexandrian ship in which St. Paul sailed from 
Myra for Italy, after Prater nidus with difficulty, 
met the full force of the N.W. wind, and could not 
continue her voyage on the direct track, which 
passed close to the southern points of Morea. The 
captain, consequently, determined to alter her 
course and, when off (xard) Salmone (Ac 277), to 
work his way westward under the lee of Crete. 
The arguments in favour of a N.W. wind, and its 
influence on the course of the ship, are well stated 
by Smith of Jordanhill (Voyage and Shipwreck of 
St. Paul, p. 35). C. W. WILSON. 


SALOAS (B 2ddOas, A Zadrdéas, AV Talsas, from 
the Ald.), 1 Es 9**=Elasah, Ezr 10”, 


SALOM.—A Greek form (Sadwu) of the name 
SHALLUM (a1). Its only application in EV is to 
Salom, the father of Hilkiah, Bar 1’. 


SALOME (Zadwyun).—1. The daughter of Herodias, 
Mt 14°6, Mk 6!7-22; see HEROD, vol. ii. pp. 355, 
360. 2 A woman present at the crucifixion, Mk 
15°, and arismeande & visitor at the sepulchre, 
Mk 16". The comparison of the former passage 
with Mt 27% leaves little doubt that she was 
also the wife of Zebedee, and, if so, she figures 
in the incident of Mt 20°33, Nothing else is 
known of her, though there are many conjectures, 
of which the principal is that she was a sister of 
Mary, the mother of Jesus. In support of that 
view may be cited a reading of the Peshitta version 
of Jn 19% (cf. also the Jerus. Syr. lectionary), and 
@ presumptive unlikelihood, on account of the 
similarity of the names, that Mary the wife of 
Clopas was a sister of the mother of Jesus. James 
and Jolin would thus be the cousins of Jesus, and 
the silence of the NT as to so close a relationship 
becomes significant. ‘Many other women’ were 
present at the crucifixion, Mk 15“; and amongst 
these unnamed disciples must probably be sought 
the sister of Mary, the identification with Salome 
being precarious in the extreme, and sustained b 
no real evidence. See, further, art. MAry, vol. 
lil, p. 278 f. Rk. W. Moss. 


SALT (nbn, ddas, dds). — This mineral (sodium 
chloride) is in such general use as a condiment 
to food amongst all civilized nations that it has 
become a necessity ; and undoubtedly it is bene- 
ficial in the animal economy as an antiseptic, and 
& preventive to the development of intestinal 
worms. Even wild animals feel its necessity as 


well as domestic cattle; and it is well known that 
in former times when the bison roamed in immense 
herds over the plains of North America they made 
long journeys to the ‘salt-licks,’ or salinas, for 


the purpose of licking the ground coated with this 
mineral. Salt of commerce is one of the most 
abundant of substances, and is found toa greater 
or less extent in nearly all countries, especially in 
England, Germany, Switzerland, and the Austrian 
Alps; in India, both in the salt range of the 
Punjab and in the great salt lake of Sambur in 
Rajputana; in China, and in N. America. In 
Europe and the British Isles its chief source is the 
Triassic formation. It is also the most abundant 
saline ingredient in the waters of the ocean * and 
of most salt lakes. On the coasts of Spain, Italy, 
and some other countries, salt of commerce is 
largely extracted from the oceanic waters by 
evaporation. Salt is found also in the waters of 
nearly all rivers. 

The chief source of salt in Palestine is, and 
always has been, the terraced hill, called Khashm 
Usdum, on the south-western shore of the Dead 
Sea (which see); and this trade is still carried on 
by the Arabs. Here a cliff of solid rock-salt from 
30 to 60 ft. high,t capped by white marl, extends 
for a distance of nearly 7 miles along the shore of 
the lake, and affords an inexhaustible supply ; 
while salt is also obtained from pits dug into he 
sand or slime of the shore, into which the waters of 
the Dead Sea are admitted and then allowed to 
evaporate, ‘Theabundance of salt was of the greatest 
use to the Israelites, not only for domestic pur- 
poses, but for use in the sacrifices of the temple 
(Lv 2'8 Kzr 6°, Mk 9%); and so Antiochus the 
Great, as a reward for the alliance of the Jews in 
his wars with Ptolemy Vhilopator, bestowed upon 
them gifts for their sacrifices, of wine, oil, and other 
articles, amongst which were 375 medimni of salt.+ 
Cf. Ezk 47% (RVm), where, in the pie yhetic de- 
scription of the ideal future, after the Dead Sea 
us a whole has been sweetened, the marshes are 
still reserved for the production of salt. 

Salt trade was extensively carried on in ancient 
times along the caravan routes in Syria, Palestine, 
and Northern Africa. One of the chief of these 
was the route from the ports of Phoenicia to the 
Persian Gulf through Palinyra. The Pheenicians 
manufactured salt by evaporation from sea-water, 
and used it for salting fish. 

Emblematic Uses of the Term. — Owing to its 
purifying, sustaining, and antiseptic qualities, 
salt became an emblem of fidelity and friendship 
amongst Eastern nations. ‘To have ‘eaten of his 
salt,’ and thus partaken of his hospitality, was 
(and still is) regarded by the Arabs as a token or 
pledge of eternal amity. So in the Bible it is 
used as an emblem of the Covenant (‘a covenant 
of salt’) between J” and His people (Nu 18", 
2Ch 13°), In memorable languaye our Lord 
Arnie the expression to His disciples: ‘Ye are 
the salt of the earth’ (Mt 5%). Apain He says: 
‘Salt is good ; but if the salt have lost its saltness, 
wherewith will ye season it?’ and He concludes 
with the injunction: ‘ Have salt in yourselves, and 
have peace one with another’ (Mk 9”). 

Excess of saltness in the ground produces 
sterility ; hence a salt-land becomes emblematic of 
barrenness and desolation (Dt 20%, Jer 178, Zeph 
27); and a city when destroyed was sown with 
salt, in token that it was never again to be re- 
stored, Thus it happened in the case of Shechem 
when captured by Abimelech (Jg 9*). 

E. HULL. 


SALT, CITY OF (nooo vy).—This was one of 
the cities which fell to the lot of the tribe of 
Judah, and was situated in the wilderness of 


* In the proportion of 28 to 29 gramines per litre. 

¢ Hull, Jfownt Seir, ch. xiv. p. 129; Lartet, Voyage @’Ea- 
ploration dela Mer Morte; Tristram, Land of Israel, 326. 

} Jos. Ant. xn. iii. 3. Revenue was raised by a tax on salt, 
the remission of which was offered the Jews by Demetrius 
king of Syria ; t. xu. Li. 8. 
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Beth-arabah (Jos 15%: 6), It was also not far 
from En-pedi, the site of which we know; hence 
it may be inferred to have occupied sume position 
on the western shore of the Dead Sea, between 
En-gedi and Ahashm Usdum (the salt mountain. 
See art. SALT). E. HULL. 


SALT SEA.—See DEAD SEA. 


SALT, VALLEY OF (nbs-w1).—The scene of 
memorable victories of David, or of Abishai his 
lientenant, over the Edomites (2S 8%, 1 Ch 18!%),* 
and at a later period of Amaziah over the same 
hereditary enemies of Judah (2 K 14’, 2 Ch 25"). 
The position of this valley can scarcely be a matter 
for doubt, both on account of its historical associa- 
tions as related in the above passes, and from 
the position of the salt mountain, Khashm Usdum, 
which rises from the western shore of the Dead 
Sea. The accounts of the battles would lead to the 
inference that the position was some valley lying 
between Jerusalem and Edom of which Petra (Sela) 
was the capital; and the name indicates the prox- 
imity of either the salt mountain or the salt sea. 
Both the inferences are satisfied by identifying the 
Valley of Salt with the plain extending eis the 
southern end of the Dead Sea to the foot of the cliffs 
(the ascent of ‘Akrabbim), t which cross the valley 
from side to side and form the southern margin 
of the Ghor. This plain is of sufficient extent to 
be the battleground for large armies. See arts. 
ARABAH and DEAD SEA. EK. Huu. 


SALTWORT (Job 304 RV).—See MALLOWS. 


SALU (x150).—The father of Zimri the Simeonite 
chief who was slain, along with the Midianitish 
woman, by Phinehas, Nu 25'* (B Zaduav, A Lada, 
Luc. Lardy), 1 Mac 274 (Sadkdp, hence AV Saloum). 


SALUM (A Xadovu, Bom.), 1 Ks 5% = Shallum, 
the head of a family of porters (cf. Ezr 2). Called 
Sallumus, 1 Es 9%, 


SALUTATION (NT dowacuéds; ‘salute’ in OT is 
expressed by 773 (lit.  bless’] or oldyd See (lit. ‘ask 
for the pence of’), in NT by dordtouac [also tr. in 
AV ‘greet’]).—In the modern Kast some word or 
act of salutation accompanies all social intercourse, 
the phrases and gestures being moditied according 
to the occasion and the relationship of the parties. 
[t is against all the courtesies of Oriental life to 
deliver any message, ask information, or pass to 
any matter of business, without some form of salu- 
tation by which inquiry is made after each other's 
welfare, and goodwill is expressed. Thus a traveller 
seeking direction from a peasant by the roadside 
must first hail him by expressing a wish that 
his toil may bring an ample reward. Similarly, 
& purchaser on entering a shop, befure mentioning 
what he wants or engaging in the usual sword- 
play about the price, must salute the merchant 
with the wish that the day may prove one of bless- 
ing and profit. Remoteness from cities and centres 
of civilization does not mean ignorance of such 
etiquette, as the Bedawin of the desert excel in 
this politeness. No inferiority of position is allowed 
to excuse the omission of such courtesy: the 
begear at the door expects a salutation alon 
with the copper or piece of bread, and, if refuse 


* Both these passages, Judging by the context, evidently refer 
to the same event, but in the former it Is ‘the Syrians’ who are 
vanquished, in the latter itis ‘the Edomites.' Aa it is extremely 
improbable that the Syrians should have been encountered at 
the southern extremity of the Dead Sea, we must suppose that 
the latter ia the correct account, and that the former is an 
error due to transcription, (See Driver, Sim. 217 f.). 

¢ ‘Akrabbim=‘ soorpions,’ which are found under the stones 
at this place, 
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charity, claims that he shall at least be dismissed 
with a recommendation to the Divine care. Some- 
thing of formal dignity mingles also with the 
daily salutations in the family. Some of the chief 
occasions of salutation are: the birth of a son, a 
marriage, the meeting of relatives away from 
home, the return of a friend from a journey, the 
appeals of the street beggar. Salutations are also 
offered to the host after partaking of refresh- 
ments, upon meeting a fellow-traveller on the 
road, and on visits of respect to ecclesiastical or 
government officials, 

Oriental salutation, ancient and modern, owes 
much of its originating motive and distinctiveness 
of character to the following facts of Oriental 
life :— 

(1) The strong sense of personal dignity among 
Orientals.—In Job 29 there is an enumeration of 
the elements of Oriental greatness, and a descrip- 
tion of the happiness of the man who 1s inet on 
every side by the reverence, obedience, and loving 

ratitude of those to whom he has been a bene- 
actor. ‘The same sense of dignity implics a quick 
recognition of affront, and a strong feeling of 
indignation when the claim to respect is repudi- 
ated. Hence the complaint over the cessation of 
the wonted reverence in Job 30. The narrative in 
the Bk. of Esther turns upon the salutation that 
Mordecai refused to Haman,  Christ’s Oriental 
hearers would be deeply stirred by the appeal of 
the affronted guest (Lk 7“), and by the list of 
indignities heaped upon the neglected king (Mt 
25%? #8), ~The ancient sculptures and paintings of 
Assyria and Eyypt show the forms of prostration 
in which gods and kings were saluted and suppli- 
cated. Similar formalities are mentioned in the 
Bible as being employed in ordinary social life 
(Gn 3217-9 335, 18 253-%1), The usual salute of 
reverence is that of standing erect. Thus children 
rise to salute their parents (Pr 31°8); and in the 
village, when the men are gathered in a room on 
the occasion of a marriage or funeral, it is customary 
for all to rise and stand whenever a member of the 
villaye or a visitor from the neighbourhood enters 
the room. ‘There is a weird allusion to this 
custom in Is 14% The most impressive form of 
salutation is to kneel, and clasp and kiss the feet. 
This is done when some favour is sought or 
influence solicited on behalf of oneself or a friend 
(2 K 477), When words fail, and there are no more 
tears to shed, this oratory of silent helplessness 
scems to say, ‘Cast me not away from tly pres- 
ence’ (Ps 51), It is the power of weakness over 
strength through the confession of weakness. 

(2) Lhe a ae derwed from physical health, 
peace of mind, and family affection.—With Or- 
entala the summit is always more pleasant than 
the ascent; work is undertaken in order to the 
attainment of rest rather than rest enjoyed in 
order to the renewal of labour. When anything 
urgent or important has to be done, the early 
morning is chosen, so that, if possible, rest of 
mind may be recovered before the evening (Gn 22°, 
Jer 7%). An Arabic proverb says, ‘It is better to 
have bad news in the morning than news of any 
kind in the evening.’ Hence a fulness of mean- 
ing, a sense of needed comfort, in the salutation of 
peace (o%" shalém, elpv7), implying both the safety 
of Divine: protection and the restfulness of human 
friendship (Gn 26%: 3! 4417, Ex 418) Nu 6%, Jg 188, 
1S 127 202 255 3 297, 1 Ch 1238, Mk 5%). The ques- 
tion of giving and receiving this salutation of 
peace was one of grave importance to travellers 
meeting strangers on the road. If the strangers 
were enemies, they would also be aliens in religion, 
and unable to call down the blessing of their god 
upon those who were under the protection of 
another. Even at the present day, Moslems, Jews, 
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and Christians shrink from bestowing upon each 
other the salutation of peace. To the Moslem 
especially it seems heterodox to wish peace to the 
infidel, and an impertinence to be thus saluted b 
him. These limitations are left behind in Mt 5", 
Hence the directness of the question, ‘ Art thou 
for us, or for our adversaries?’ (Jos 5'%), and the 
anxious inquiry, ‘Is it peace (2 K 917-32), Hence 
also the abhorrence of deceitful salutation (Ps 28°, 
Jer 648, Ezk 13°). The ordinary hail of travellers 
on the road is the old formula mentioned in Ps 
118%, Mt 21° 23%, ‘Blessed is he that cometh.’ 
Among relatives and familiar friends the form of 
salutation after an interval of separation is to kiss 
on both cheeks, or on each side of the neck. It is 
the kiss of brotherly love, and is frequently re- 
ferred to in Scripture (Gn 277 291-18 3155 33°, Ex 
477, Ps 85"; cf. Ro 1678, 1 Co 16, 2 Co 13!2 ‘Salute 
one another with a holy kiss,’ similarly 1 Th 6% 
‘Salute all the brethren with a holy kiss,’ and 1 P 
54° Salute one another with a kiss of love’). Inthe 
case of children saluting their parents, scholars their 
teachers, and servants their masters, the custom is 
to stand, and, bowing down, to kiss the hand. In 
Oriental letters the opening sentence frequently 
begins with the expression, ‘After kissing your 
hands,’ as a token of respect. This reverential 
salutation of kissing the hands is always given to 
priests, rabbis, and sheikhs of religion. It was the 
salutation claimed by the Pharisees (Mk 12%), 
Absalom changed the salutation of respect to that 
of equal friendship (2S 155-4), There prevails at 
the present time a compromise of courtesy by which 
one seizes the hand of a friend in order to give the 
kiss of veneration, but the other defeats the design 
by quickly withdrawing his hand as soon as his 
fingers have been touched. See art. Kiss, 

In Bible instances of salutation, where one 
person falls upon the neck of another, the Heb. 
word for ‘neck’ ("wy gavudir) is used in the dual 
(probably not plural] as indicating the two sides 
that are kissed (Gn 2718 334 45'4 46”, Ca 4°), 

In Oriental salutation great attention is paid to 
asking after each other’s health and general wel- 
fare, in the course of a call of courtesy or on an 
occasion of meeting. It is exceedingly trying to 
a Western, who craves some exchange of thought, 
to have to answer these repeated inquiries after 
his health, more especially as every such inquiry 
begins another circulating decimal of devout 
commonplaces. It is owing to the prominence 
given to this matter that the visit of salutation in 
the Bible is often described as a health-inquiry 
(15 10¢ 1722 302 RV gives the more general ‘salute’ 
instead of ‘ask of welfare’ in 1 Ch 18%). The 
union of reverence and affection in salutation is 
exemplified in Ex 187, 1S 20%, 2S 148, The 
salutation of bowing and kissing was employed 
in the worship of Baal (Job 317, 1 K 19'8). 

The injunction, ‘Salute no man by the way’ 
(2 K 4*®, Lk 10‘), referred to the inevitable delay 
imposed by common courtesy in asking and answer- 
ing formal inquiries as to health, family, ete. 
The special responsibility of one sent by another 
is recognized by the Orientals, and the messenger 
1s saved from the charge of rudeness by a proverb 
which says, ‘ The messenger has only to deliver his 
messuge. 

(3) i he deep-seated conviction that both blessing 
and cursing in salutation tend to work out their 
Julfilment.—It was of importance to give or to 
withhold the salutation of peace. The salutation 
at parting took the form of a benediction (Ru 1* 34, 
18 20%, 28 10), and consequently the same word 
might mean ‘rejoice’ or ‘farewell’ (Ph 44). This 
form of salutation is exemplified in rich fulness at 
the close of the Pauline Epistles. When Christ 
said that the ‘peace’ He gave was not after the 


custom of the world, He referred to the emptiness 
that had come to mark salutations that once 
expressed a precise meaning and a sincere desire 
(Lk 24% Jn 142720!%), The disciples were told that 
when they went forth in His name, and invoked 
the Divine blessing on a house, and were refused 
admittance and hospitality, then the blessing 
returned to those who had uttered it. It was their 
introduction to what has since become a fainiliar 
law in the Christian service, that whatever is 
forfeited for the Lord is found in Him. 
G. M. MACKIE. 

SALYATION, SAYIOUR.—The purpose of this 
art, is to give a general survey of the doctrine of 
salvation as developed within the period covered 
by the Biblical writings. Of necessity the subject 
stands in close relations with others treated in the 
Dictionary, and the reader is therefore recom- 
inended to consult, in addition to special articles 
on such subjects as FAITH, MEDIATOR, REDEEMER, 
RANSOM, PAkousrIA¢, etc., the general articles on 
GoD, HoLy Spirit, JESUS CHRIST, MESSIAH, 
KINGDOM OF GOD, and EscHATOLOGY. It will be 
the aim of this article, as far as possible, to avoid 
unnecessary repetition, and, passing over points of 
detail, to confine itself to a bird’s-eye view of the 
doctrine as a whole. 


i. The Words. 
ii. The Idea (in general), 
ili. History of the Idea. 
1. In the Old Testament. 
2 Between the Testamenta. 
8 In the Teaching of Jesus. 
4. In the New Testament: (a) in general; ()) St. Paul ; 
(c) St. John. 
iv. Bystematic Statement. 
1. Nature of Salvation: (a) temporal and spiritual ; 
(5) individual and social ; (ce) present and future. 
2. Conditions of Salvation: (a) on the Divine side ; 
(b) on the human side. 
3. Extent of Salvation : (a) in this life ; (v) in the life to 
come ; (c) in the universe, 


i. THE Worns.—'‘Salvation’ is in O'T tr. of a 
number of words, the principal of which are: ays, 
ye: or yy:, niyyio [only Ps 68°° RV ‘deliverances’), 
aywny, from the stem ye (lit. ‘to be broad, spacious’; 
only found in Niphal and Hiphil, the latter with the 
meaning ‘deliver’); in the NT it is tr. of owrnpla, 
from owftw ‘to save’ (less frequently of 7d cwripror, 
neut. of the adj. cwripios; e.g. Lk 2% 38, Ac 28%, 
Eph 6; cf. Tit 2% 4 ydpis rod Ge0d awripos, ‘the 
grace of God bringing salvation’). Other words 
translated ‘save’ in our VSS are in OT -'n and 
moa (Piel and Hiphil of ary ‘to live,’ with the 
meaning ‘to keep living,’ ‘to save alive’; so Gn 
12'2 19° 457 (RVj] 50”, Ex 1718, Nu 2233 3115 Dt 2036, 
Jos 2% 6%, Jg 8 21141 § 27") 1 KK 185 2031, 2 K 74, 
Ezk 13'® ®, and esp. Ezk 3'8 18"", where the reference 
is to escape from penalty through repentance) ; 
83 (lit. ‘to snatch away,’ with meaning ‘ deliver,’ 
by which it is usually rendered both in AV and 
RY; e.g. 18 127! and often. The tr. ‘save’ occurs 
in AV only 25 19%). won (Piel of unused »bp ‘to 
slip away, ‘to escape,’ with meaning ‘to let or 
cause to escape,’ hence ‘to deliver’; 18 194,258 
195, 1 K 1, Job 20”, Jer 485, and 28 19° RV, Jer 
519 ©); sey (lit. ‘to keep,’ ‘to preserve’; Job 2%, 
RV ‘spare’). In NT the word ‘save’ is usually the 
translation of cwfw, but the compound ékacwtfw is 
rendered ‘save’ in three instances (Lk 73 RV, where 
AV renders ‘heal,’ Ac 278, 1 P 3”, cf. Ac 23% ‘ to 
bring safe’; elsewhere ‘escape’ Ac 27“ 28}, or 
‘annie whole’ Mt 14%), and the same is true in 
one case (2 P 25 AV) of guddcow (lit. ‘to guard,’ 
‘to preserve,’ so RV). The phrase srepirolyocs 

vyfs in He 10 is rendered ‘saving of the soul’ in 

th versions. : 

‘Saviour’ is the tr. in OT of the Hiph. ptep. 
(xwio) of ye (so Jz 3°, Ts 19% 434, and teeny 


in NT and LXX of cwrjp, from cwtw. 
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ii. THE Ipra.—The root idea in salvation is 
deliverance. In every case some danger or evil is 
presupposed, in rescue from which salvation con- 
sists. Since in primitive times one of the greatest 
dangers to be feared is defeat in battle, salvation 
is often used in OT in the sense of ‘ victory’ (e.g. 
Ex 153, 18S 11)83 RV ‘deliverance,’ 195 RV ‘ vic- 
tory,’ Ps 208 RVm ‘victory ’), and successful 
warriors are called ‘saviours’ (¢.g. Jg 3% 35, Neh 
977), But this is only one modification of a much 
broader usage. Men are said to be saved from 
trouble (Ps 34°, Is 337, Jer 148 307; ef. 1S 10'%, Ps 
10713. 18), enemies (2 8 3!8), violence (2 S 223, Ps 59? 
‘ bloodthirsty men’), reproach (Ps 57°), exile (Ps 
106%’, Jer 30'° 467", Zec 8’), death (Ps 64, cf. v.5), sin 
(Ezk 36“, cf. P's 1308, Mt 121), Since all deliverance 
comes from God, He is frequently spoken of as 
‘Saviour’ (so esp. in Deutero-Isaiah 433-1) 4515-21 
49% 60'° 63°; but also Jer 148, Hos 134, 2S 228 Ps 
106?'). The name ‘Saviour’ is often applied to God 
in the Apocrypha (e.g. Ad. Est 15%, Bar 42, Jth 
91, Wis 16’, Sir 51), 1 Mac 4”; cf. 3 Mac 6% 22 736, 
Ps-Sol 37 839 16¢ 17%), It is less frequent in NT, 
being found only in Lk 1%, 1 Ti 1! 23 4), Tit 1% 2%, 
Jude *, Bleswhere in NT the title is applied only 
to Josus Christ (so Lk 2" and often). With the 
growth of the Messianic idea we find the tendency 
to use the words ‘save’ and ‘salvation’ in a 
technical theological sense of the deliverance to 
be brought in with the Messianic age (e.g. Jer 238) 
or at the last day (Is 25%), This usage, which is 
common in the Apocalyptic literature (e.g. Enoch 
62° 99 Apoc. Bar 68, 2 Es 88; ef. Ps-Sol 10° 127), 
fe De in NT in such passages as Mt 107 248. 23 
and parall., Ro 117613", 1 Co 3'5, 2 Ti 45 RV, He 
97, 1 2 15%10) The word is still used, however, 
in NT as in OT, in the wider sense of deliverance 
from trouble (so Ja 5 of the healing of the sick, 
and often in the Gospels). With the deepening 
sense of moral evil, ‘salvation’ acquires a more 
profound ethical and spiritual meaning. It in- 
cludes deliverance from sin itself as well as from 
the various evils which are the consequence of sin, 
and so comes to stand, in the spiritual realm as 
well as in the temporal, for a present experience 
as well as for a future expectation. The growth of 
this deeper meaning will become apparent as we 
pass to a brief review of the history. 

iil, HISTORY OF THE IDEA,— 


The Sources,—In the present state of Biblical criticism, any 
attempt to trace the development of a theological conception 
must be provisional, As a part of general history, the history 
of doctrine is dependent for its sources upon the results reached 
in the wider discipline, and the uncertainty which still obtains 
as to the clate and authorship of many OT passages (e.g. Psalms) 
hinders the theologian in his attempt at constructive statement. 
On the other hand, the student of doctrine has an advantage 
over the general historian. For there is an inner logic of 
ideas which is quite independent of time and place. nd it 
is often possible by the aid of this logic to trace the origin and 
development of conceptions, even where external evidence as 
to their history is lacking or uncertain, In the present article 
the yeneral results of Biblical criticism are presupposed. It is 
assumed that the idea of salvation has had a history, the broad 
outlines of which we can trace, and that the record of this 
history is preserved for us in the Biblical writings, which, 
together with the contemporaneous Apocryphal and Pseud- 
epigraphical literature, constitute our sources. In what follows 
we shall give the different steps in the development of the idea 
in their natural order, even if the particular passages which 


sire a special usage be themsclveg of later or of uncertain 
ate. 


1. In the Old Testament.—The most signal in- 
stance of the Divine salvation in the early history 
of Israel, and the one which made the deepest 
impression on the national memory, was the de- 
liverance from Egypt. The prophetic historian 
in the Pentateuch (J) relates with triumph how 
‘J’ saved Israel that day out of the hand of the 
Egyptians; and Israel saw the Egyptians dead 
upon the seashore’ (Ex 14”). The same glorious 
deliverance is celebrated in Ps 106 (cf. esp. vv.7- ® 1°), 
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In these passages we have the simplest meaning of 
‘salvation.’ It is deliverance from present danger 
or trouble, more especially from defeat in battle. 
J” is the Saviour of Israel, because He is the one 
from whom such deliverance comes, ‘J” is my 
strength and my song,’ sings the author of the 
Song of Moses (Ex 15%), ‘and he is become my 
salvation.’ And the context makes clear the sense 
in which this salvation is to be understood. ‘J” is 
@ man of war, J” is his name’ (v.3, cf, the title J” 
Sabaoth, ‘J” of Hosts,’ 2.e. according to what is 
probably the best interpretation, J” the God of the 
armies of Israel). The use of ‘salvation’ in this 
sense of victory in battle is frequent in the OT, 
esp. in the historical books. In the time of the 
judges J” raised up ‘saviours’ in the persons of 
Othniel (Jg 3°) and of Ehud (34), He sent Gideon 
to save Israel (6!* !5, cf, vv.** 97), and required him 
to reduce his force to 300 men, lest Israel should 
say, ‘mine own hand hath saved me’ (77). In 
the time of their distress at Aphek the people send 
in haste to fetch the ark from Shiloh, ‘that it may 
come among us and save us out of the hand of 
our enemies’ (18 48), With the growth of the 
national life the importance of such deliverance 
increases. J” made Saul to be king that he might 
save the people from the Philistines (1S 9'8), and 
the same is true of David after him (2S 3! ‘ By 
the hand of . . . David Iwillsave ... Israel out 
of the hand of the Philistines and out of the hand 
of all their enemies’; ef. also 2K 14%), This 
view of J” as the Saviour of Israel in battle finds 
classic expression in the Deuteronomic code (Dt 
2074); ‘And it shall be, when ye come nigh unto 
the battle, that the priest shall approach and speak 
unto the people, ra shall say unto them, Hear, O 
Isracl, ye draw nigh this day unto battle against 
your enemies: let not your heart faint; fear not, 
nor tremble, neither be ye affriglted at them; for 
J” your God is he that goeth with you, to fight for 
you against your enemies, to save you.’ 

Side by side with this view of ‘salvation’ as 
victory in battle, goes the wider conception of it as 
deliverance from trouble. J” not only delivers His 
people from their enemies (28 3'8), but from all 
their calamities and distresses (1S 10% ef. Ps 
107%), He saves the poor man who cries to Him 
out of all his troubles (Ps 345, cf. 37°). His salva- 
tion brings with it not merely deliverance, but 
security and prosperity. This close connexion 
with prosperity is clearly brought out in such a 

assage as Ps 118 ‘Save now, we beseech thee, 

J”. QO J”... send now prosperity’ (cf. Ps 
106*- > ‘QO visit me with thy salvation: that [ may 
see the prosperity of thy chosen’), In more than 
one instance the I[cbrew words usually translated 
‘salvation’ are rightly rendered in ‘welfare’ 
(e.g. Job 30 ayw:) or ‘safety’ (t.e. security, cf. 
Job 54), Pr 1114 py), Especially common is this 
connotation in connexion with the eschatological 
use of the word. Cf. Is 61 ‘I will greatly rejoice 
in J”, my soul shall be joyful in my God; for he 
hath clothed me with garments of salvation, he 
hath covered me with the robe of righteousness,’ 
The salvation in which the redcemed Israel is here 
represented as rejoicing is the good time of safety 
and prosperity to be ushered in with the Messianic 
age. But this is already to anticipate the next 
meaning. : 

Thus far we have considered 
deliverance from present evil. The conception 
is both temporal and material. But with the rise 
of Messianic prophecy * we note a new develop- 
ment. The conception of salvation is still more 


salvation as 


* The word ‘ Messianic’ is here used in ita broadest sense, to 
include the doctrine of a future Divine deliverance in all ite 
forms, whether or not it involves the belief in a Messianic king 


of David's line, | 
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or less external. It involves victory in battle, the 
defeat of enemies, and worldly prosperity. But 
this victory is not looked for in the present. 
There is a preceding judgment to take place, in 
which unfaithful Israel shall receive from J” the 
just recompense of her sins, Only after this 


impending judgment, and then only for the faith- 


ful remnant, will J” show Himself as Saviour. We 
have thus the beginnings of the use of the word in 
an eschatological sense, as one of the features of 
the Messianic age. The prominence of the con- 
ception varies greatly in the different prophets. 
In some it is almost overshadowed by the message 
of doom. In others it is a hope which burns 
bright and clear. Often judgment and salvation 
go hand in hand, as in such a passage as Is 35‘ 
“Your God will come with vengeance. .. he 
will come and save you.’ The Messianic salvation 
is the theme of many of the Psalms (e.g. 53° ‘ Oh 
that the salvation of Vangel were come out of Zion ! 
When God bringeth back the captivity of his 
eople, then let Jacob rejoice and let Israel 
e glad.’ Cf. 147 69% % 10647 133!6), Especially 
common is the use of the word in the eschato- 
logical sense in the later portions of Isaiah (e.g. 
25° 45% 17 4618 498 25 616 56! 61}? 62"), Krom the 
prophets it passes over into the Apocalyptic books 
(e.g. Ps-Sol 10° and often), and reappears in the 
NT with deepened ethical and spiritual meaning. 


Looking more closely at the content of this future salvation, 
we find that it has many features in common with the salvation 
already experienced In the past. It is stilla time of victory 
over encinies, of worldly prosperity and joy. But there is a 
new element which enters into the conception through the 
experiences of the Exile. Whatever else the future salvation 
may bring with it, it involves restoration from cay 
Thus Jeremiah, looking forward to the day when God ‘will 
raise up unto David a of dart branch,’ who ‘shall reign as 
King and deal wisely and shall execute judgment and justice 
in the land,’ goes on to say that ‘in his days Judah shall be 
saved and Israel shall dwell safely... . They shall no more 
gay, As J” liveth, which brought up the children of Israel out 
of Egypt; but as J” liveth, which brought up and which led 
the seed of the house of Israel out of the north country, and 
from all the countries whither I have driven them; and they 
shall dwell in their own land’ (Jer 235-8: cf, 307-9. 18 *‘ Behold, 
will turn again the captivity of Jacob's tents,’ $311), and esp, 
4627 ‘ Fear not thou, O for my servant, neither be dismayed, 
O Israel. For, lo, I will save thee from afar, and thy seed from 
the land of their captivity ; and Jacob shall return, and shall be 

uiet and at ease, and none shall make him mele: So 

zekiel looks for aday when God shall save His distressed flock 
and gather them under one shepherd, even His servant David 
$422. 23), And Zechariah confidently expecta the tine when 

od shall save His people ‘from the East country and from the 
West country,’ and shall ‘bring them, and they shall dwell in 
the midst of Jerusalem’ (87-8, cf. Is 6620), The return from 
captivity isthe theme of the Psalmist’s prayer (10647, cf. 638) ; 
and in the little hymn which forme the appendix of Is 11 the 
returned exiles are represented as praising God for Hig deliver- 
ance, and drawing water with joy out of the wells of salvation 


128), 

: But the Jerusalem to which the exiles return is not to be in 
all respects the same as the old. We have emphasized the 
external features in the Messianic ideal, But we shall greatly 
misconceive the nature of Israel’s hope if we regard it as purely 
external. The revelation of God’s holiness had been too clearly 
apnrepended by the prophets to make them content with any 
ideal which was not ethical. As the condition of ent ying the 
tuture salvation is repentance on Israel's part (Ie 11¥. 20), go it 
includes as one of ite chief elements the righteousness of the 
nation (Jer 8151-3), The Messianic age is to be a time of 
justice and judgment and of the pure worship of God. When 
the Messiah comes, he will be not merely a faithful shepherd 
(Ezk 3423) but a just Judge (Is 115-5), ir up the broken- 
hearted, setting at liberty the captives, righting the wronged 
Is 611), but at the same time punishing the guilty (Is 11¢ 
13); in short, realizing the ethical ideal, the failure to attain 
which had been the cause of all Israel’a misfortunes. In the 
great spelt, isan passages in prophet and psalmist alike, sal- 
vation and righteousness go hand in hand (Is 455 17 4613 535 
6110, cf. Ps 245 7115 1822. 16), 

Such being in general the nature of the Messianic salvation, 
how widely shall we conceive its extent? In an passages 
indeed the prophetic vision seems bounded by Israel. The old 
rd eens are to be destroyed in the great Judgment of the 

of J” (Ie 18. 84, 631-6, Ezk 88. 80, esp. 3941, Zeph 2415), or 
if they survive at all, it is as captives, holding the same meni 
tion which they had once imposed upon Israel (Jl 38, cf. 

615.6), Elsewhere, however, the prophetic horizon broadens, 
and we have the prediction of a day when the knowledge 


and service of J” shall be shared hy those who hitherto have 
known Him not. Jerusalem is to be the scene not only of a 
universal dominion, but of a universal worship Mic 414, of. 
Ig 224, Ig 60. 6619-21, Ps 6891. 83, Zec 822. 23 141 Pit Nay, the 
time is coming when the Divine worship shall not be confined 
to Jerusalem. The author of Is 19 associates Evypt and 
Assyria with Israel as worshippers of the one true God, ‘In 
that day shall there be an altar to J in the midst of the land 
of Evypt, and a pillar at the border thereof to J”. And it shall 
be for a sign and for a witness unto J” of hosts in the land of 
Egypt; for they shall ory unto J” because of the oppressors, 
and he shall send them a saviour and a defender, and he shall 
deliver them. And J” shall be known to Eyypt, and the 
Egyptians shall know J” in that day’ (vv.19-21, cf. Zeph 32. 10, 
Ps 87). This conception of a salvation wider than Israci 
culminates in the great passage Is 495.6, Here we have the 
sublime conception of Israel not merely as the recipient but as 
the minister of the Divine salvation. ‘ And now saith J” that 
formed me from the womb to be his servant to bring Jacob 
again to him and that Israel be gathered unto him... yea, 
he saith, It is too light a thing that thou shouldst be my 
servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob and to restore the pre- 
served of Israel; I will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles 
that thou mayest be my salvation unto the end of the earth’ 
(cf. Is 4521-24 651-5), 


Two features of the prophetic teaching still 
need special mention, as heating on the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of salvation. ‘The first is phe 
growing transcendence of the conception; the 
second, the increasing stress laid upon the indi- 
vidual, 

In the earlier prophets the Messianic ideal is 
essentially earthly. Jeremiah, for example, looks 
for the re-establishment of the Davidic monarchy, 
and the restoration of conditions more glurious 
indeed, but essentially the same as those which 
preceded the Exile (Jer 235 30° 33!7). But with 
the lapse of tine we note the tendency to magnify 
the contrast between the Messianic age and that 
which it succeeds. The hope of Isaiah (ch. 11) of a 
renewed nature is taken up by his successors and 
developed with a great wealth of detail. In the 
Messianic age the wilderness and the solitary 
place shall be glad, and the desert shall rejoice 
and blossom as the rose (Is 35!), ‘The wolf and 
the lamb shall feed together, and the lion shall 
eat straw like the ox’ (65'), The voice of weeping 
shall no more be heard in Jerusalem (65!"), There 
shall be no more darkness or gloom, for the un- 
certain luminaries of earth shall be superseded by 
a Divine light (60) 9); the years of life shall be 
greatly extended (25°); and those Israelites who 
have passed away in the gloom and despair of the 
Exile shall rise from their graves to share with 
their brethren in the Messianic glory (26%, 
Dn 12°). 


It is not always ensy to tell how far the passages which speak 
of a renewed nature are to be taken literally, and how far they 
are merely symbolical of the great fertility and prosperity of 
the Messianic age. But, whatever may be true of individual 
cases, there can be no doubt that the passages cited prepared 
the way for that transcendent view of the future which is 
characteristic of many of the Apocalyptic books, The pro- 
phetic hope seemed too great to be realized under existing 
conditions, and hence could be ushered in only by a complete 
transformation of the present order of things. The clearest 
anticipation of this new point of view is given by the unknown 
author of the last chapters of Isainh in his doctrine of new 
heavens and a new earth (65!7, cf. 6622), Where such a view- 
point obtains, the Day of J” no longer has its significance, as in 
the older prophets, as ushering in a new stage of this world’s 
history. It marks the division between two worlds or ages, 
separating the prenene period of probation and distress from 
the final age of fruition and judgment which is to be the ecene 
of Israel’s ‘everlasting salvation’ (Is 4517, Of. Dn 7!4; Targum 
on Gn 4918 (quoted by Cremer, 8.0. #é%): ‘My soul waiteth 
not for the salvation of Gideon the son of Joas, for that fs 
temporal, nor for the salvation of Samson, for it is ppeseln . 
but for the salvation of the Messiah, the son of David, whic 
through ny word thou hast promised to bring to thy people, 
the sone of Israel, for this redemption my soul waiteth ; for thy 
redemption, O Jehovah, is an everlasting redemption’). 


The second feature which demands notice is the 
increasing stress laid upon the individual. In the 
earlier history of Israel the conception of salvation 
had been primarily national, but with the destruc. 
tion of the nation the attention of the prophets 
was directed more and more from the people as a 
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whole to the units which composed it. Jeremiah, 
and still more Ezekiel, are the prophets of this 
growing individualism, which appears clearly in 
such passages as Jer 31% %, Ezk 18. No small 
part of Messiah’s work consists in righting the 
wrongs of the oppressed, and re-establishing the 
widow and the fatherless in the rights of which 
they have been defrauded (Ps 72* 38, Is 11% 461"), 
Under Him, as under a faithful shepherd, all those 
who have been faithful to J” during the period of 
Tsrael’s misfortunes shall be gathered together to 
form a new commonwealth in which righteousness 
shall be the controlling feature (Ezk 34, cf. Is 6021). 
This conce een of God as the Saviour of the indi- 
vidual finds expression in the Wisdom literature 
(e.g. Job 5'5 22% 262, Pr 207), and in many of the 
Psalms. J” is the deliverer of the weak and the 
needy (109%, ef. 1877 72% 38), the Saviour of the 
meek (76° 1494, cf. Job 22), and of all that put 
their trust in Him (86%, cf. 88!). The poor man 
cried, and J” heard him, and saved him out of all 
his troubles (34°), He saves the upright (37%: ®), 
and such as be of a contrite spirit (34!*). He hears 
the cry of them that fear Him, and fulfils their 
desire (145%), Whatever may be the true inter- 
pretation of many of the later Psalms, there can 

e no doubt that their tone was much influenced 
by this growing individualism, There is a sense 
of intimacy in relation to God, a confidence, a jo 
in trust in Him which can only be thus explained. 
Out of their own experiences in personal com- 
munion with Cod the writers have pained an 
insight into His tenderness and love which they 
transfer in thought to the nation. It is no 
accident that later ages have given aon individual- 
istic interpretation to psalms whose reference is 
clearly national. And if we do right, with many 
recent interpreters, to understand the suffering 
servant of Deutero-Isaiah, of Israel the nation, it 
was surely through some personal experience of 
allliction gladly borne for another's good that the 
prophet was raised to his sublime interpretation of 
the meaning of his people’s deeper sufferings. 

The crown of this individualism is reached in 
the doctrine of the resurrection, which unites in 
an unexpected way the conceptions of individual 
and of national salvation. In most of the OT, 
sulvation is a conception which has meaning only 
for this life. There is indeed an existence after 
death, but it is Oey and uneventful, without 
experience of God’s mercy and grace. ‘In death 
there is no remembrance of thee (God): in Sheol 
who shall give thee thanks?’ (Ps 6°). This earth 
is the scene of God’s salvation, whether present or 
future; and even the vlorics of the Messianic age 
unroll themselves upon this platform, and will be 
enjoyed by those only who may be alive when the 
promised deliverance comes. 

But with the growing sense of God’s greatness 
and power came the conception that even the 
realin of the dead was under His control, and that. 
the righteous who had died in distress might still 
hope after death to see the salvation of God. This 
hope, which a pears in sporadic utterances in the 
Psalms (e.g. 49° 73%* 3°), and finds classic expres- 
sion in Job 19%" (‘7 know that my vindicator 
liveth,’ etc.), culminates in the doctrine of indi- 
vidual resurrection, which meets us for the first 
time in Is 26), and is repeated in Dn 121-8, 

But this growing individualism had a still more 
important consequence than in extending the 
range of the Divine salvation. It materially modi- 
fied the idea of its nature. The conception of sal- 
vation with which we have thus far been dealing 
is, for all its ethical features, more or less ex- 
ternal. It is deliverance from the consequences y 
ain rather than from sin séself. The prophets call 
upon men to repent and forsake their sins, that 
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they may become worthy to receive the promised 
salvation. But with the deepening moral sense 
there comes the insight that even for repentance 
itself Divine help is needed, and the cry arises to 
God for a deliverance which shall include not 
merely the consequences of sin, but the very sin 
which has caused them. This new insight finds 
expression in such a prayer as that of the 5lst 
Psalm: ‘Create in me a clean heart, O God; and 
renew a@ firm spirit within me. Cast me not 
away from thy presence; and take not thy Holy 
Spirit from me. estore unto me the joy of thy 
salvation ; and uphold me with a willing spirit’ 
(vv.J-12), Here the salvation for which the 
Psalmist prays includes deliverance from sin as 
one of its elements (cf. Ps 130758 ‘O Israel, hope 
in J”: for with J” there is loving-kindness, and 
with him is plenteous redemption. And he shall 
redeem Israel from all his iniquities’ ; cf. Ps 398 
79°), It is the prophets of individualism, Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel, aie give clearest expression to this 
idea of salvation as deliverance from sin. ‘ Be- 
hold, the days come, saith J”, that I will make a 
new covenant with the house of Israel... . But 
this is the covenant which I will make. . .. I will 

ut my law in their inward parts, and in their 
feet will 1 write it; and I will be their God, and 
they shall be my people. And they shall teach no 
more every man his neighbour, and every man his 
brother, saying, Know J”: for all men shall know 
me, from the Yeast of them unto the createst of 
them, saith J”; for I will forgive their iniquity, 
and their sin will I remember no more’ (Jer 315!"*, 
cf. 33°), ‘And I will sprinkle clean water upon 
you, and ye shall be clean; from all your filthi- 
ness, and from all your idols, will I cleanse you. 
A new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit 
will I put within you: and [ will take away the 
stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give you 
an heart of flesh, And I will put my spirit within 
you, and cause you to walk in my statutes, and 
ye shall keep my judgments, and do them... 
and I will save you from all your uncleannesses’ 
(Ezk 36°%-*, cf. 373), Here we have a conception 
of salvation which goes deeper than any external 
deliverance. ‘The great prophet of the Exile 
carries on the same line of thought. To him 
the chief blessing of the Messianic age is the 
forgiveness of sins. It is not Israel whose right- 
eousness deserves the salvation of J", but J” who 
goes out after His erring children, to forgive and 
redeem them for His name’s sake (Is 4327%; ef, 
44% 332. 4 648-9 651-2, Zec 3° 131). In such passages 
we have a direct preparation for the profound con- 
ception of the NT. 

2. Between the Testaments.—In the Apocalyptic 
and Pseudepigraphical literature of the Jews we 
find a further development of the tendencies 
already noted in the OT. Extending over a 
period of some three centuries, its earlier portion 
contemporaneous with the later parts of the OT, 
its later (e.g. Apoc. Baruch, 2 Esdras) with the 
NT, it bridges the gap between the two in thought 
as well asin time. This is Sores, true in 
connexion with our doctrine. In not a few places 
indeed ‘salvation’ is still uscd in the sense of 
prevent deliverance (¢.g. Jth 8”, Ep. of Jer 36), 

n general, however, the use of the word is 
eschatological. ‘The expected salvation is that 
of the Messianic age, which, with the lapse of 
time, is conceived of in more and more tran- 
scendent manner. Where the earlier conception 
of an carthly kingdom still survives, it is usually 
in the form of a millennium or preliminary period 
of blessedness, preceding the final aa which 
takes place in the other world. Side by side with 
this growing transcendence we note a further 
development of individualism. Not only has the 
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doctrine of the resurrection become a familiar 
article of faith, but the doctrine of rewards and 
punishments is extended to the period immedi- 
ately after death. In some cases the hope of 
individual reward is associated with large ex- 
pectations of the triumph of Israel, or extends 
even beyond this to take in the conversion of the 
Gentiles. In other cases (as in 2 Esdras) the 
writer despairs even of the conversion of Israel, 
and is fain to console himself with the thouglit 
that the righteous at least, even if few in number, 
sha}] at the last receive a glorious reward. Amid 
such a wealth and variety of material, we must 
confine our quotations to a few typical passages, 
referring the reader for fuller information on 
points of detai] to the books which deal specially 
with the subject (sce Literature at end of article). 
In the Apocalyptic picture of the Messianic 
kingdom, the old and the new, the material and 
the spiritual, are blended in startling and un- 
expected combinations. Sometimes we seem to 
be breathing the atmosphere of the old prophets ; 
at others we are repelled by the artificiality and 
unreality of the conception. Thus in the earliest 
portion of the Book of Enoch (1-36, dated by 
yharles B.C. 170) the picture of the future is 
crassly material. At the resurrection, the right- 
eous eat of the tree of life (25**), and as a result 
enjoy patriarcha] lives (5° 25°). The seene of the 
Messianic kingdom is a purified earth (107 16%), 
with Jerusalem for its centre (255). The blessings 
of the kingdom, in which the converted Gentiles 
share (10*!), are of a sensuous nature. The powers 
of nature are increased indefinitely. Thus the 
rightcous will beget 1000 children (10"); of all 
the seed that is sown each measure will bear 
10,000 grains, and each measure of olives will 
yield ten presses of oil (10%, cf. Apoc. Bar 29°, 
and note of Charles, p. 54). The author of the 
Psalms of Solomon (B.C. 70-40), on the other hand, 
emphasizes the ethical features of the kingdom. 
He looks for a Messianic king of the lineage of 
David who shall break in pieces them that rule 
unjustly (17%). He will be a rightcous king, and 
taught of God (17°5), pure from sin, so that he 
may rule a mighty people (17"). ‘He shall purge 
Jerusalem, and make it holy even as it was in the 
days of old’ (17%), ‘Heshall not suffer iniquity 
to lodge in their midst; and none that knoweth 
wickedness shall dwell with them?’ (17%). In both 
of these books the earth is the scene of the Mes- 
sianic Kingdom and Jerusalem its centre. Else- 
where, however (e.g. Enoch 82-90. 91-104. 37-70, 
Assumption of Moses, Apoc. Baruch), we have a 
more transcendent view of the future, Thus the 
author of Enoch 82-90 sees a new Jerusalem 
taking the place of the old (90% %) and becoming 
the centre of a new community in which all 
the members shal] be transformed into the image 
of the righteous Messiah (90°). The author of 
Enoch 91-104 takes up the prophetic thought of a 
new heaven and a new earth, but develops it on 
the former side only (911%). It is not earth but 
heaven which is to be the abode of the redeemed 
(1042), ‘Be hopeful,’ he cries to his despondent 
readers, ‘for aforetime ye were put to shame 
through ills and affliction ; but soon ye will shine 
as the stars of heaven, ye will shine and ye will be 
seen, and the portals of heaven will be opened to 
ou. ... Be hopeful and cast not away your hope; 
or ye will have great joy as the angels of heaven. 
d now fear not, ye righteous, when ye see 


the sinners growing strong and prospering in their 
ways, and be not like unto them, and have no 


companionship with them, but keep afar from 
their violence ; for ye will become companions of 
the hosts of heaven’ (104% «°), Here we have the 
sharpest possible contrast between this world and 


that which is to come. The salvation of which 
the writer speaks has become purely other- 
worldly. A similar view-point meets us in the 
Assumption of Moses (cf. esp. 10°%) and in the 
Slavonic Enoch (Paradise as the abode of the 
rivyhteous; cf. 8. 9. 423° 61° 65!"), as well as in 
POON of the Apocalypse of Baruch (21 449-35 
85). 


The most striking example of this transcendent conception of 
salvation is found in the Similitudes of the Book of Enoch (37- 
70; Charles, 8.c. 94-64). In this remarkable writing, which in 
many respects anticipates most clearly the NT conception of 
the gloritled Christ, the Messiah is conceived of as a atrictly 
supernatural being. Clothed with wisdom and righteousness, 
he sits on the throne of his glory (45%) to judge all living beings, 
whether men or angels (49 513 654 623), By the word of his 
mouth he slays the wicked (622), Heaven and earth are trans- 
formed (454 6) and made fit for the dwelling of the redeemed 
community, whose members, clothed with life (6216), resplendent 
with light (397), with faces shining with joy (515), become 
anyels in heaven (614), and dwell in closest communion with 
ean redcomer (6214), in the glory of his eternal kingdom 

V2), 

This passage is specially interesting because it puts the 
Messianic Kingdom in the world to come. The author knows 
only one salvation, even the eternal salvation of the new world. 
In other books, however, we have a different conception. The 
Messiah's Kingdom, which is of temporary duration, belongs to 
this world, not to the next. Thus the author of Enoch 91-104 
looks for a millennial kingdom of three world-weeks precedin 
the transformation of nature which ushers in the new worl 
(933-10), The same idea reappears in the Slavonic Enoch, 
Baruch, and 2 Esdras. For details see MILLENNIUM, where 
references and quotations are given. Doubtless this idea was 
the result of a compromise between the earlier and simpler 
view of salvation which placed it upon this earth, and that 
later and more transcendent conception whose growth we have 
been tracing. Whatever its origin, it was an idea which had 
wide currency, meeting us not only in Jewish but jn early 
Christian literature as well, and being represented, within the 
NT itself, by the Millennium of the Apocalypse. 


Side by side with this growing transcendence we 
note a further development of the individualistic 
tendency. This appears most clearly in connexion 
with the life after death. The doctrine of the 
resurrection, Which in Isaiah and Daniel is applied 
to some men only, is further extended, hile 
the older sceptical tendency still survives in Sad- 
duceeism, the belief in a universal resurrection 
wins more and more adherents. With this change 
the character of the conception alters. Instead of 
exhausting its significance in connexion with the 
Messianic Kingdom as the means of entrance for 
the righteous upon joys which they could not 
otherwise enjoy, it becomes the channel of uni- 
versal retribution. As the righteous rise to be 
blessed, so the wicked are raised that they may 
receive the recompense of their sins (beginnings in 
In 127; ef. also Enoch 221 61) 3, Apoc. Bar 3075 
50. 51, 2 Ea 79-57 ; ue note that in many places 
resurrection is still only of the righteous, e.g. 
Enoch 90 917° 92° 1005, Ps-Sol 3!6 1424 15184: of, 
on this whole subject Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 
45-49). 

But the moralization of the life after death does 
not stop here. It extends also to the intermediate 
state. Little by little, Sheol loses its aspect of 
colourless monotony. It becomes the scene of 
preliminary rewards and punishments. It has its 
compartments where the wicked are kept separate 
from the righteous—the former in great pain, 
waiting the eternal jue ment the latter in a 
bright spot, where there is a spring of _ water 
(Enoch 22°"; yet note that punishment is only 
for those who have died and been buried ‘ without 
incurring judgment in their lifetime,’ ). In the 
Similitudes the elect are represented as dwelling 
in the garden of life (6112, cf. 70* 60° ‘the garden 
where the elect and righteous dwell, where my 

randfather was taken up, the seventh from 

dam’; 607 ‘the garden of the righteous’ ; 778 


‘the garden of righteousness’). This place of 
reliminary blessedness, at first tenanted only b 
‘noch and Elijah, afterwards by all the right- 
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eous (cf. 60°), develops into the Paradise of NT 
times ; see PARADISE. Thus side by side with the 
preliminary blessedness of the millennial kingdom 
we have the righteous enjoyiny foretastes of sal. 
vation in the life immediately after death. 

The effect of this new view of the life after death 
was inevitably to diminish the relative import- 
ance of the nal salvation. In those writings 
which, under Greek influence, developed the idea 
of immortality (z.e. Philo, Wisdom, 4 Maccabees), 
the doctrine of an intermediate state falls away 
altogether, and souls are represented as entering 
upon their final award at death (cf. Wis 34 47-1), 
of v.14, 4 Mac 13!6 6% 187), Even where this is not 
the case, as in Slavonic Enoch, we find the 
tendency more and more to spiritualize the earlier 
conceptions, Resurrection is no longer a return 
to earthly conditions, but, as in 1 Corinthians, the 
putting on of a new organism fitted to the life of 
the heavenly kingdoin (Enoch 22%"), Paradise is 
no longer the abode of the righteous in the inter- 
mediate state, from which they are raised to enter 
a higher state of blessedness, but the place of 
their eternal habitation (Apoc. Bar 51, 2 Es 8°), 
Sheol is more and more identified with Gehenna 
as the place of final punishment of the wicked 
(Enoch 568 63! 99! 1037, 2 Ks 898), and loses its 
character as an intermediate abode of righteous 
and wicked alike. ‘Thus more and more we note 
the tendency, which can be paralleled in Christian 
history, to break down the middle wall between 
the intermediate and final states, and to make 
death the real dividing line in human destiny. 

A further evidence of the growing individualism 
is to be found in the definite abandonment, in 
certain quarters, of the hope of national restoration 
which had formed so prominent a feature of the 

rophetic anticipation. This appears most clearly 
in such late bouks as Apoc. Baruch and 2 Esdras.* 
In the earlier literature the national ideal still 
survives, and in many passages (e.g. Ps-Sol 17) 
finds beautiful expression, Even the hope of 
Gentile participation in the promised salvation is 
not without its representation (e.g. Enoch 10?! 90°, 
Ps-Sol 178°), It could not be otherwise with a 
pools whose daily study had been the prophetic 

iterature. But as time goes on and the kingdom 
does not come, we find men more and more losing 
sight of the larger aspects of the Divine salvation, 
and concentrating their thoughts upon the fate of 
individuals, The present world is abandoned to 
hopeless corruption (cf. Apoc, Bar 15® 217%), and the 
world to come teigaes to the righteous, and to them 
alone (cf. Apoc. Bar 15% 24!- 3, and esp. 2 Es 747-41), 
When the seer laments the sorrows of the wicked, 
and the small number of those who shall finally be 
saved, he is hidden to look away from them, and 
to consider the righteous, for whom alone God 
cares. ‘ For I will rejoice over the few that shall 
be saved, inasmuch as these are they that have 
made my glory now to prevail, and of whom my 
name is named. And I will not grieve over the 
multitude of them that perish ; for these are they 
which are now like unto vapour and are become as 
flame and smoke ; Wey, are set on fire and burn 
hotly and are quenched’ (2 Es 7% © Charles’ tr. in 
Eschatolo 'y, p. 292), Here we have the individual- 
istic theodicy in its most extreme form. 

No doubt this growing individualism had its 
good side. Within the OT itself we have already 
seen how it deepened the moral insight, and 
heightened the sense of personal responsibility. 
We find in the period in question the same stress 

* It seems probable that both of these books in their present 
form are of composite authorship, the earlier ortions, written 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, retaining the national 
Messianic hope, the later having definitely abandoned it. For 


the evidence in detail see Charles’ edition of Baruch, and his 
¥, p. 283 ff. 
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on individual righteousness. But, on the other 
hand, we note also the tendency to conceive the 
whole matter of salvation in a more or less 
external and legal way. Salvation is the reward 
which God has promised to those who faithfully 
keep His law. ‘The more difficult the achievement 
the greater God's delight in the result. This is 
specially apparent in the later books (cf. ents 
ar 517 But those who have been saved by their 
works and to whom the law has been now a hope, 
and understanding an expectation, and wisdom & 
confidence, to them wonders will appent in their 
time’; 147, with Charles’ note; 2 Ks 978 ‘And 
every one that shall be saved, and that shall be 
able to escape by his works and by faith whereby 
ye have believed, shall be PEE ee from the said 
perils, and shall see Dy: salvation in my land and 
within my borders: tor 1 have sanctified them 
for me from the beginning’; ef. 777 8%), Here we 
find ourselves in that very atmosphere of work- 
righteousness which culminates in the Talmud, 
and against which the Gospel came as a protest. 

Summing up the conceptions of salvation which 
we have met thus far, we find that they are four: 
(1) salvation in this life, in the sense of deliver- 
ance from present danger or trouble, especially 
from defeat in battle; (2) the salvation of the 
Messianic Kingdom, to be enjoyed by all the 
righteous who may be alive at the time, as well as 
by the risen saints; (3) salvation after death, in 
the sense of a preliminary foretaste, by the right- 
eous, of the enjoyment of the age to come; (4) the 
final salvation of the heavenly world, when the 
present earth has been destroyed, and the period 
of corruption has come to an end. These different 
conceptions live on side by side, modifying one 
another in various ways, shading off into one 
another by almost imperceptible degrees, the old 
not displaced by the new, but transformed by it, 
and that in such subtle and gradual ways that it 
is often impossible to trace the separate steps of 
the process. Into such a world of thought, con- 
fused, changeful, yet rich with germs of fruitful 
and inspiring life, Jesus came with His Gospel of 
salvation. 

3. In the teaching of Jesus.—The word ‘salva- 
tion’ (cwrnpia) is only twice used by Jesus—once 
in the conversation with Zucchwus (Lk 19° ‘To-day 
is salvation come to this house’), and again in the 
interview with the woman of Samaria (Jn 42? ‘Sal- 
vation is from the Jews’). But the verb ouwtew 
occurs frequently in His teaching. Often it is used 
to denote physical healing (e.g. Mt 973, Mk 34 5% 
1059, Lk 6% 8%: 5 1719 18%), Elsewhere it has a 
broader meaning. Not to mention the well-known 
passages in John (5* 10° 12%"), He spoke of Ilimself 
as come ‘to seek and to save that which was lost’ 
(LK 19! cf. Mt 18", Lk 9°, both omitted by KV). 
Of the sinful woman who washed His feet in 
Simon’s house He declared that her faith had 
saved her (J.k 7°), and in more than one passage 
concerning the future of His Kingdom He uses Re 
word cavtw in the same eschatological sense with 
which we are already familiar (Mt 10” 241% 22, cf, 
Mk 13!8- 29), Salvation is indeed only the reverse 
side of that Gospel cf the Kingdom which was the 
burden of His preaching. The two ideas may be 
used interchanpeably, as appears from such pas- 
sages as Mt 194-3, Mk 10% #, Lk 8! 121333. 3 Jf, 
then, we would understand Jesus’ view of salva- 
tion, we must take our departure from His idea of 
the Kingdom. 


But here we find ourselves involved in difficulties 


wing 
out of the criticism of the sources. 


These centre mainly about 
two points—(1) the relation of Jesus’ teaching to that of Hie 
contemporaries ; (2) the relation of His teaching to that of His 
Buccessors. 

(1) We have already noted the purely transcendent and 
eschatological form which the idea of the Kingdom had assumed 
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in contemporary Judaism. The question arises how far Jesus 
felt Himself in sympathy with this view. There are passages 
in the Synoptics, especially in the so-called Apocalypse of Jesus 
(Mk 13 and parall. ), which have marked points of resemblance 
to the contemporary Apocalypses. The Kingdom is spoken of 
as purely future—a miraculous state to be ushered in by the 
Parousia of Jesus, and involving a sudden and complete trans- 
formation of the present order of things (cf. Mk 888 91, Mt 19%, 
Lk 2055. 8), What shall we think of these passages? Do they 
represent the genuine teaching of Jesus? and if so, are we to 
think of Him, with many recent scholars, as holding a point of 
view essentially the same as that of His contemporaries? or 
following Weiffenbach, Wendt, and others, are we to rega 

these apocalyptic elements as later additions, derived from 
Jewish or Jewish-Christian sources, and therefore to be disre- 
garded ? or, finally, ia it possible, without recourse to the theory 
of interpolation, so to interpret Jesus’ eschatological teaching as 
to show its harmony with the deeper and more spiritual views 
elsewhere expressed? This is one class of questions now being 
actively discussed, a full answer to which seems necessary before 
it is possible adequately to set forth Jesus’ doctrine of salvation. 

(2) The other class of questions leads us into the criticiam of 
the Fourth Gospel. Here it is the absence of the idea of the 
Kingdom which is most striking. In place of the Kingdom, the 
great gift which Jesus brings is eternal life, which is repre- 
sented, not, as in the Synoptics, as a blessing to be enjoyed in 
the future (Mk 1080), but as a present possession (624 640. 47. 53), 
When we hear the Christ of the Fourth Gospel saying, ‘ He that 
believeth hath eternal life’ (637), we seem to be in a different 
world from that of the eschatological discourses of the Syn- 
optics. It is the world of a St. Paul, who gays, ‘If any man is 
in Christ, he is a new creature’ (2 Co 517); of a St. John, who 
writes, ‘ Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the Son of God, 
God abideth in him and hein God’ (1 Jn 4!5), Are we to believe 
that the same Christ spoke Mt 23 and Jn 14-16; and if 80, how is 
their teaching to be reconciled? 

Fortunately, we are not shut up for our view of Jesus’ doctrine 
of salvation ie the settlement of either of these disputed ques- 
tions. There are enough perfectly plain and cnc tepoled pas- 
sages—apart from these—to give us aclear view of His central 
teaching. Possibly we may find, if we take our stand upon this 
more certain ground, that before we have finished we shall have 
gained lisht which will help us in the solution of the more 

ifficult problems, 


If we would understand our Lord’s doctrine of 
salvation in its epoch-making significance, we must 
consider its relation to the views of His contem- 
poraries. While it is true that Jesus fed His spirit 
upon the writings of the OT prophets, and drew 
thence many truths which His contemporaries had 
forgotten, it isno less true that He was also a man 
of His own time, and that His teaching was influ- 
enced, not merely negatively but positively, by the 
eevclonment whose main lines we have traced. We 
may illustrate this by a reference to the two points 
most prominent in the contemporary view of the 
kingdom—(qa) its transcendence, and (6) its indi- 
vidualism. 

(2) We are often tempted, because of the familiar 
human features in Jesus’ teaching, to overlook its 
transcendent elements. Yet there can be no doubt 
that our Lord’s conception of the Kingdom is dis- 
tinctly supermundane. Whatever may be the 
origin of the phrase, ‘Kingdom of heaven,’ found 
only in the first evangelist, it cannot be denied 
that the idea was characteristic of Jesus. ‘The 
Kingdom of which He is the Messiah belongs to a 
different and higher order from that which at 
pigeene obtains. Its blessings are not earthly but 
reavenly. The evidence for this may be found 
in all parts of His teaching (cf. His promise, to the 
persecuted disciples, of reward in heaven, Mt 57%, 
cf. Lk 10” ‘rejoice that your names are written 
in heaven’; the command to lay up treasures in 
heaven, Mt 6”, cf. Mt 197, Mk 1024, Lk 1273 162; 
the parable of the Unjust Steward, Lk 16-3; the 
indifference which He showed Himself, and which 
I{e recommended to Lis disciples, with reference 
to this world’s goods, Mt 6°; the answer to the 
Sadducees about the resurrection, Lk 20%-%; the 
answer to Pilate, Jn 18% ‘My Kingdom is not of 
this world’; as well as such distinctly eschato- 
logical passages as Mt 249° 26%). In view of such 
utterances, sharply contrasting the Kingdom, as 
belonging to the heavenly world, with all that is 
earthly, there can be no doubt that Jesus’ con- 
ception stood in many respects closer to the tran- 


scendent views of His contemporaries than to the 
more earthly ideals of the earlier prophets. 

And yet it is at this very point that the origin- 
ality of Jesus’ teaching is most clearly apparent. 
To the Jews of His day the transcendence of the 
Kingdom meant its removal from all contact with 
present life, Just because their ideal was essenti- 
ally worldly, LV Oane the hope of earthly trinmph 
and prosperity, did they despair of its realization 
under existing conditions, and refer it wholly to 
the future. To Jesus, on the other hand, the 
Kingdom was in a true sense present already (Mt 
12°53, Lk 11, cf. Lk 10, and comments of Holtz- 
mann, Neutest. Theol. i. pp. 217, 218; Lk 17%! 
‘The Kingdom of God is within you,’ or, ‘in your 
midst’; also the references to those who are alread 
in the Kingdom, Mt 11", cf. Lk 7%, Mk 10/5, ef. L 
181617, Mt 23%, and esp. the parables of the King- 
dom which represent it as a growth from small 
beginnings—so the sower, tares, mustard seed, 
leaven [Mt 13 and parall.}, and esp. the seed grow- 
ing secretly, Mk 4%"), Its transcendence 1s the 
transcendence of a higher spiritual order (Holtz- 
mann, d.c. P. 190), which, so far from being incon- 
sistent with earthly conditions, is destined to be 
realized in and through them. Thus Jesus in- 
structs His disciples to pray for the doing of God’s 
will on earth as itis in heaven (Mt 6!), and declares 
that wherever men show the qualities and practise 
the traits which are characteristic of the heavenly 
world, there the Kingdom is present in germ (com. 
pare Mk 10'* with Mt 18°). 

The explanation of this change is to be found 
in Jesus’ view of God. At no point had contem- 
porary Judaism departed further from the doc- 
trine of the OT. ‘The idea of J” as a livin 
God, actively interested in human affairs, ha 
given place to a conception purely transcendent. 
God was thought of asa being remote, inaccessible, 
mysterious, living in a distant and heavenly world, 
to be approached only through the mediation of the 
ceremonial law. In place of this purely transcen- 
dent being, Jesus proclaimed a loving lather, pro- 
foundly concerned in all that affects His children, 
watching their affairs with a tender intcrest, in- 
finitely wise and great indeed, yet infinitely conde- 
scending, more ready to give good pifts than earthly 
fathers to their children (Mt 7!1), having a care for 
His universe so minute and detailed that not a 
sparrow falls to the ground without Lis notice 
(Mt 10”). To Jesus, as to His contemporaries, 
God was supremely holy ; but, unlike them, He 
did not hesitate to proclaim this holy God as the 
model for men’s imitation (Mt 5%). ‘l'o Him this 
world was God’s world, and hence, in spite of all its 
sin and misery, adapted to be the scene of the 
realization of His heavenly kingdom. It is in 
view of such conceptions of the relation of God 
and man that we must understand Jesus’ teaching 
concerning salvation. 

To be saved, according to our Lord, means simp! 
to enter upon a life fitted to the children of such 
a Father—a life whose marks are righteousness, 
brotherly love, and, above all, trustful dependence 
upon God; a life only fully to be realized in the 
future, when the redeemed shall be released from 
earthly limitations, and enter the new conditions 
of the resurrection life (Lk 20%), yet in a true 
sense possible even now for all those who, like 
Him, have learned to know God as their Father, 
and, through the life of self-denying service, have 
entered upon a blessedness which no earthly trial 
or misfortune can disturb. ; 

So we find Jesus speaking of salvation as a 

resent experience. To the sinful woman in the 
ouse of Simon He declares that her faith hath 
saved her, and bids her g0 in peace (Lk 7%), To 
Zacchzeus He says that this day is salvation come 
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to his house (Lk 19%), Even in the midst of this 
present life, with its sorrows and persecutions, the 
children of the Kingdom are constantly receiving 
ood gifts from their heavenly Father (Mt 7"). 
owever much they may have given up the 
receive an hundredfold more (Mk 10”). Throug i 
prayer they enter into daily communion with God, 
aad receive the strength and help they need. 
They have the assurance that no evil can befall 
them when they put their trust in Him (Mt 62!-84), 
For the earthly fellowship which they have sacri- 
ficed they receive a spiritual fellowship which is 
far more satisfying (Mk 108 3%), From the bond- 
age of the ceremonial law, with its intolerable 
oke, they have entered upon the service of a 
aster ty ea burden is licht (Mt 11%). In the 
healing of the sick, and especially in the casting 
out of demons, whichis a mark of their Master’s 
ministry, they see the breaking down of Satan’s 
kingdom, and the beginnings, even on earth, of the 
era of blessedness which is characteristic of the 
Kingdom of God (Lk 11” 10'), 


It is in view of such a conception that we muat understand 
Jesus’ teaching in the eschatological discourses. Whatever ma 
be our solution of the critical diticulties involved (for a full 
discussion see PAROUSIA), we may without hesitation reject the 
view of those who sce in Jesus’ teaching simply the echo of the 
ideas of contemporary Judaism, Our Lord's view of the King: 
dom is so far eschatological that the complete fulfilment of 
the ideal which He preaches belongs to the future. But the 
ideal itself, o8 essentially moral and spiritual, has a present as 
well aga future application. To Jesus the hope of the Parousia 
meant the introduction of no new kind of salvation, but only 
the complete victory of the principles which He had illustrated 
in His own life, and whose embodiment, imperfect and yet real, 
in the little band of men whom He had gathered about Him, 
constituted the beginning of His Kingdom. It is indeed in ita 
combination of present and future elements that the originality 
of Jesus’ doctrine of salvation consists. Wendt has weil ex- 
pressed this in his T'eaching of Jesus when he says that ‘the 
epoch-making advance mado by Jesus in His idea of salvation 
beyond that of the Psalmists and Prophets, as well as of the 
Jews of His time, consisted in the fact that He not only con- 
ceived the supreme ideal of salvation as purely supermundane 
and supersensuous,—a heavenly, not an earthly ideal,—but also 
that because of this determination of the ideal He gained a 
new view of the present world and of the earthly life—a view 
according to which it ig possible for the devout to have even 
here and now, not merely a certain hope of salvation in the 
future, but also genuine experiences of salvation in the present’ 
is p. 187, Eng. tr., which, however, gives an inadequate render- 
ng of the original, {. p. 241; cf. the whole passage). 

n view of such considerations, the Johannine conception of 
eternal life as a present possession seems no longer foreign to 
Jesus’ teaching. Whatever may be the ultimate decision of 
criticism as to the origin of the discourses in which the phrase 
occurs, there can be no doubt that the idea is one which accords 
well with what we learn from other sources of our Lord's 
doctrine of salvation. Wendt argues strongly for its genuine- 
ness on the ground that it is needed to account for the 
presence of similar ideas in the apostolic age (Lehre Jest, ii. 
p. 103). But, even apart from this, some such conception seems 
required from what we know of Jesus Himself. Holtzmann is 
certainly nota oritic who can be charged with any leaning to 
conservative views. Yet, speaking of the 8 noptic tauching 
concerning eternal life ‘as rift wid Good of the future age,’ he 
writes (Neutest. Theol. {. 222): ‘Yet it (i.¢. eternal a ia not 
thought of as a merely formal definition which can be filled up 
with any content which the imagination may choose to give it. 
On the contrary, it is a possession of the presents already well 
known, which has been projected into the future. The highest 
and most intense feeling of existence—a fecling of incompar- 
able pow ee and richness of content (unvergleichlich kraft-und 

chattvolics Daseinsgefiihl) without the slightest trace of 

wilight or mortality, of dull, hollow finiteness,—this Is Jesus’ 
conception of life and blessedness. Such a thought could be 
entertained only by one who Ilimself possessed the thing. In 
this sense He must have already borne the Kingdom of God as 
an inner good within Himself, must have known it as already 
present on the ground of His own experience, And not only 
so; but wherever His Gospel {8 preached in the worid, wherever 
the Spirit of God is manifest either in miraculous power or in 
the hearts of men, wherever, in the sense of the parables, seeds 
spring up and fruits ripen, thore also- with the righteousness 
which makes out the content of the Kingdom—the Kingdom 
itself is already present.’ 


(6) But we shall not fully understand the origin- 
ality of Jesus’ doctrine of salvation until we have 
considered it at the other point where it is most 
natural to compare it with that of His contem- 
poraries, t.¢. its individualism. We have already 
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studied the growth of the individualistic tendency in 
the later Judaism, and seen its effects in subordinat- 
ing the conception of national to that of individual 
righteousness, and in extending the doctrine of 
retribution from this life to that after death. 
Here, too, we find points of contact in Jesus’ 
teaching. He also insists strongly upon the 
necessity of individual righteousness. Most of 
His time is spent in dealing with individual men, 
and the conditions which He lays down for en- 
trance to Ilis Kingdom are such that each man 
must fulfil them for himself. So in His view of 
the life after death Jesus accepts the results of 
the intermediate development. Sheol has alto- 
sether lost its character of colourless monotony, 

eath involves no interruption in the communion 
of the individual with God. Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob are even now enjoying a resurrection life 
with God (Lk 2087-8) ; Lazarus passes at once from 
this world into Abraham’s bosom (Lk 167) ; and to 
the dying thief on the cross the promise is made 
that this day he shall be with his Master in 
Paradise (Lk 23%). 

And yet it is just in His dealing with individual 
men that the contrast of Jesus’ view of salvation 
to that of His contemporaries is most apparent. To 
the Pharisees of is day salvation was the reward 
of righteousness. And the righteous man was he 
who perfectly conformed his life to the require- 
ments of the ceremonial law. It is difficult tor us 
to appreciate the nature of these demands not only 
upon & man’s good-will, but upon his time and upon 
his means, As Holtzmann has well shown (J.c. i. 
132 ff.), it was impossible for a man of moderate 
means to be righteous in the full legal sense, with- 
ont sacrificing all hope of worldly prosperity. A 
rich man might indeed keep the aw A. few less 
blessed with this world’s goods—the so-called ‘poor’ 
of the later Jewish literature—had the courave to 
make the needed sacrifice. For the most part men 
felt the burden too heavy, and were content to live 
as they could, without part in the hopes and ideals 
of their religious teachers, despised by them as 
sinners and outcasts, without share in the Divine 
favour or interest in the Divine salvation. (Cf. 
Jn 7” This multitude which knoweth not the law 
are accursed,’ and especially 2 Ks 75!- 52. 59-61), 

It was exactly to this company of outcasts, the 
poor and despised in Israel, that Jesus directed His 
preaching (Lk 418 Mt 115, Lk 7"; cf. the beati- 
tudes of the Sermon on the Mount, Mt 5°" and 
parall, Lk 67-33), He said of Himself that He 
was come to seck and to save the lost (Lk 19). 
He called sinners to repentance (Mk 2)”, Mt 933, 
Lk 5). He declared that there is more joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth than over 
ninety and nine just persons that need no repent- 
ance (Lk 157°), He ate and drank with publicans 
and sinners (Mk 2!6), and declared to the self- 
righteous Pharisees that the publicans and harlots 
were entering into the Rincon of heaven before 
them (Mt 219), He swept away the burdensome 
requirements of the ceremonial law, and invited 
men to the service of a Master whose poke was 
easy and whose burden was light (Mt 11”), He 
made the conditions of entrance to His kingdom 
humility, trustfulness, the childlike spirit (Mt 5% 
18°‘), In place of a God who cared only for a 
spiritual aristocracy, whose pleasure it was to 
make hard conditions that He might increase the 
value of the few who were saved (2 Es 75%) He 
proclaimed a compassionate and loving Father, 
willing to receive back the returning prodigal 
upon the first evidence of repentance (Lk 15”), 

e revived the forgotten propaeiic doctrine of the 
Divine forgiveness, and made the chief blessing 
of His Kingdom to consist in the remission of sins 
(Mt 2675, cf. Mk 2'°), 
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This is the explanation of the universalism of 
Jesus. A Gospel for the sinful knows no race 
limitations, A Messiah who felt Himself specially 
sent to the lost sheep of the house of Israel (Mt 
15%), Jew though He might be, could not turn 
away from humble penitence, wherever found. 
The Samaritan (Jn 4’, Lk 17!%; cf. 10%), the Syro- 

henician (Mk 7°), even the Roman (Mt 8”), shared 
Lis blessing and ILis praise. ‘The teaching of the 

Fourth Gospel concerning the other sheep not of 
the Jewish fold (10"), and the hour when men shall 
no longer worship the Father either in Jerusalem 
or on Mt. Gerizim (47), is the legitimate outcome 
of the principles on which Jesus regularly acted. 
The Messiah of the Jews showed Himself to be in 
very truth the Saviour of the world. 

There is still another point in which the teaching 
of Jesus differs radically from that of His contem- 
poraries: this is in the emphasis He lays on 
the ponee of service. Here the individualism 
of which we have spoken receives its needed com- 

lement. Men are saved one by one, each for 
iimself ; but they are saved that they may serve. 
As members of the Kingdom, it is their duty and 
their privilege to minister to one another's needs. 
Freely forgiven by the heavenly Father, they also 
are to forzive one another (Mt 182)-%), He that 
would be greatest in the Kingdom of Christ must 
show himself servant of all (Lk 2276, cf, Jn 13'%). 
He that would save his life must be willing to lose 
it (Mt 16%, Mk 8%, Lk 9%; cf. 17%). We unduly 
limit this sentence if we understand it simply of 
the conditions of entrance to the Kingdom. It 
expresses the law of the Kingdom all the wa 
through, the law, namely, of self-realization through 
self-sacrifice. 

In this connexion we find our Lord reviving another 
forgotten OT truth. When the great prophet of the 
Exile first proclaimed the doctrine of salvation 
through the vicarious sacrifice of the good, he found 
few hearers (cf. Is 53! ‘Who hath believed our 
report?’), The connexion of salvation with pro- 
sperity had been too long and too cluse to make 
the new teaching intelligible, In the succeeding 
centuries it fell altogether into the background. 
Our Lord reasserts it, and applies it to Himself, 
He compares Himsclf to the good shepherd who 
lays down his life for the sheep (Jn 10"), He de- 
clares that He is come to give His life a ransom 
for many (Mk 10°), He compares His death to 
@ covenant sacrifice, sealing the new relationship 
between His disciples and God (Mt 26%), The 
crucifixion and rejection which seemed to His 
disciples to mark the failure of His mission had 
no such meaning to Him. They were but a 
necessary step in Ilis redeeming work. The re- 
proachful word of Ilis enemics had a deeper 
meaning than they knew. He saved others; 
Himself He could not save (Mt 274, Lk 23%, Mk 
15”). And the principles which He applies to 
Himself He extends also to His disciples. Look- 
ing forward to their approaching persecutions, He 
bids them not be dismayed, since if they would 
enter into His glory they must drink His cup (Mt 
20%, cf. 51°39), Thus suffering and death, which 
in earlier times had seemed the direct opposite of 
salvation, are shown by our Lord to have a neces- 
sary part to play in bringing it about. 

Summing up our Lord’s teaching concerning sal- 
vation, we may say that it is deliverance from sin 
through entrance upon a new Divine life. The 
marks of this life are humility, brotherly service, 
and filial! dependence upon God. In the practice 
of these traits consists the righteousness of the 
Kingdom, and in their experience its blessedness. 
This new Divine life, which is mediated not merely 
by the teaching and example of Christ but by His 
sufferings and death, begins here, continues un- 
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broken in the life after death, and will be finally 
consummated at the Parousia, when the principles 
of Christ shall be everywhere accepted, and the 
will of God be done on earth even as it is done in 
heaven. 

4, Inthe New Testament.—The salvation brought 
by Jesus is the theme of the entire apostolic age. 

herever we turn in the NT, whether it be Acts, 
Hebrews, St. Paul or St. John, we are conscious 
of a note of confidence and triumph, as of men 
possessing @ supreme good, in which they not only 
themselves rejoice, but which they are anxious to 
share with others. More significant than any 
change in doctrine is this consciousness of salva- 
tion as a glorious fact, dominating and transform- 
ing life. None the less is it true that on this 
common basis we note dillerences of conception. 
Not all the disciples grasped the teaching of Jesus 
with equal clearness. In not a few parts of the 
NT we find survivals of earlier Jenin ideas and 
sympathies (e.g. Ac 16, Rev 7*8 etc.). So the de- 
gree of theological development varies greatly (cf. 
the speeches in Acts with Romans). Under the 
circumstances there is need of discrimination. We 
shall begin our treatment with a brief survey of the 
common features of the apostolic teaching, and 
then pass on to describe the more distinetly theo- 
logical views of St. Paul and St. John. 

(a) In general.—The central theme of the apos- 
tolic preaching is the proclamation of Jesus as 
Saviour. Cf. Ac 5% 8 §'The God of our fathers 
raised up Jesus, whom ye slew, hanging him on a 
tree. Him did God exalt to be a Prince and a 
Saviour, to give repentance to Israel, and remis- 
sion of sins’ (cf. Mt 17), Jn 3!7, Ac 22 433 133 151), 
Ephy63, Pho32 Pr 15, Pits 14 oi? 38 eo ye [tet O20 
3718) 1 Jn 44, Ife 2)° Jesus as anthor of salvation). 
‘Salvation’ has become a technical term which 
snms up all the blessings brought by the Gospel 
(cf. Eph 18 ‘the Gospel of your salvation’; 1 Co 
15'2 ‘the Gospel ... by which ye are saved’ ; 
Ac 138" ‘the word of this salvation’; cf. v.47 1617 
‘the way of salvation’; 28°, Ro 118 ‘the power of 
God unto salvation’; 10! ‘confession unto salva- 
tion’; 117,2Co 7 ‘repentance unto salvation’ ; 
2 Ti 3 ‘able to mako wise unto salvation’; He 6? 
‘things that accompany salvation’; Jude ® ‘our 
common salvation’; Tit 2! ‘the grace of God, 
bringing salvation’; cf. 1 Ti 2®4 *Ged .. . who 
would have all men to be saved, and come to a 
knowledge of the truth’), In contrast to all pre- 
vious deliverances of God (He L4), the fulfilment 
of that for which the OT prophets looked (1 P 1%!*), 
the earnest of the age which is even now at the 
door (Ac 2-7 the pouring ont of the Spirit as ful- 
filment of the prophecy of Joel), is the great de- 
liverance which God has wrought through His Son. 
Jesus is not only Saviour; He is the only Saviour. 
The stone which the builders set at nought has 
been made head of the corner (Ac 4!'). ‘And in 
none other is there salvation; for neither is there 
any other name under heaven that is given among 
men, wherein we must be saved’ (Ac 4!*), 

In strict conformity with the teaching of Jesus, 
salvation is represented primarily as deliverance 
from sin. Our Lord is called Jesus because He 
‘shall save his people from their sins’ (Mt 1?) 
He ‘came into the world to save sinners’ (1 Ti 1"). 
The blessings of His kingdom are repentance (Ac 
5 1128 ef, 207!) and remission of sins (Ac 2°, ef. 
319 551 10% 1338 9618, and esp. 3° ‘Unto you first 
God, having raised up his Servant, sent him to 
bless you, in turning away every one of you from 
your iniquities’). So the Apocalypse begins with 
a song of praise ‘unto him that loveth us, and 
loosed us from our sins by his blood’ (15). As 
death is the consequence and penalty of sin, sal- 
vation is at the same time deliverance from death 
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(He 5’, cf. 2, Ja 5”, cf. 4!2 ‘he who is able to save 
and to destroy’; 2 Ti 1!° ‘our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
who abolished death, and brought life and incor- 
ruption to light through the Gospel’), and from 
the wrath of God, of which death is the judicial 
consequence (cf. Ro 5® with 1%"), More particularly 
with reference to the individual, in contrast to the 
cosmic salvation taught by St. Paul (Ro 8%), it is 
called salvation of the soul (1 P 1% 2, Ja 14, He 
10%"), In its wider relations it is a salvation of 
the world (Jn 3”, 1 Jn 4"), 

Common also to the entire NT is the stress laid 
upon the sufferings and death of Christ as mediat- 
ing salvation. ‘I'he cross which had been such a 
staggering blow to the disciples’ faith at the first 
(Lk 24 #1), and which still remained a stumbling- 
block to Jews and foolishness to Greeks (1 Co 1”), 
is now seen to have a necessary part to play in 
Christ’s saving work (He 2° 659% 122) 1 Co 18, 
1P 19 Rev 15, Ac 23 2078) Lk 24%), and is inter- 
preted in the light of Is 63 (Ac 8", 1 P 2?!-44, Cf, 
also the title ‘lamb’ in Rev 5* ® 7% 1°) as the ful- 
filment of prophecy (Lk 24”, Ac 3!8, 1 Co 15%). As 
a result of this new view of Christ’s death, we find 
the NT writers without exception rising to a new 
conception of the meaning ot suffering (Ac 5* 916, 
2 Co 18, Ph 133) He 5° 13, 1 P17, Ja 14, Rev 7}4), 
and applying to their own experiences of sorrow 
and temptation a standard which they have learned 
from Jesus Christ (1 P 2?', He 138, 2 Co 18 48; ef, 
1 Co 4115, Col 1°), 


If we compare the NT teaching as a whole with that of Jesua, 
we note a greater stress upon the eschatoloyical element. This 
is true not only of the Apocalypse and of the early discourses 
in the Acta, where the Parousia is the centre of interest cr Ac 
840.21), but algo of such writings ag James (cf. 68 with 1!2), 
Hebrews, and 1 Peter, as well as the Epistles of St. Paul (cf. 
eap. Thess. and 10016). In Hebrews the word ‘ salvation’ is used 
in a purely eschatological sense (e.g. He 92 ‘Christ, having been 
once offered up to bear the sing of many, shall appear a second 
time, apart froin sin, to them that wait for him, unto salvation’ ; 
cf, Lid 25 210 G9 GY), ~The same is frequently the case in 1 Peter 
Wie 15.9. 10 ‘a galvation ready to be revealed at the last time,’ 

the end of your faith, even the salvation of your souls,’ but cf. 
$21), and in the lotters of St. Paul (¢.g. Ro 13!) ‘ Now is salvation 
nearer ta us than when we believed’; cf. 610, 1Co $15 65, 2 Ti 
414), The early Christians, almost without exception, felt 
themselves living at the end of the ayes (1 Co 101!), and 
looked at any moment for the return of their Master to set 
up His heavenly Kingdom (see Parousia). Doubtless the resur- 
rection experiences had much to do with this. The revelation 
of Jesus in glory, the assurance that He was even now sitting 
at the right hand of the Father, tended to emphasize the tran- 
scendent elements in Hig teaching, and to maguify the contrast 
between this present evil age and that which was to come. 
Thus St. Peter in Acts urges his hearers to save themselves 
from this crooked qeneren (Ac 249), and St. Paul declares 
that if in this world only Christians have hope in Christ, the 
are of all inen most pitiable (1 Co 151"), The contrast in both 
these passayes, unlike that involved in the Johannine doctrine 
of the world, of which wo shall speak presently, is a temporal 
one. The time of present distress Ig set over against that of 
future glory. At the great day of the Parousia, which is im- 

ending, there is to be a transformation of the universe (Ro 821, 

Co 731), new heavens and a new earth (Rev 211), and believers 
with their risen brethren who have gone before (1 Th 415), shall 
be clothed with heavenly bodies (1 Co 1647-44), and enter upon 
an existence adapted—as the present cannot be—to the enjoy- 
nent and pre euee of the spiritual life (Ro 823, cf, v.11), 

Itisat this point that we note the closest contact with the 
ideas of coutemporary Judaism. Coming to Christianity from 
an atmosphere charged with the hope of earthly, even if of 
superhuman prosperity, it was impossible but that the dis- 
ciples should show some traces of their early training. The 
letters of St. Paul show us what a strugyle it took before 
Christianity freed {itself from the yoke of Jewish legalism. 
Not dissimilar was the relation to the eschatological ideas of 
Judaism, The thoughts of the early Christians clothed them- 
selves naturally in imagery taken from the Jewish apocalyptic 
books. They looked for @ heavenly Jerusalem (Rev 212m, cf. 
also He 1244, Gal 425), with its streeta of gold and its gates of 
pearl, and did not resign without a struggle the hope of a 
millennial Kingdom on earth anticipating and preparing the 
way for the joys of the heavenly Kingdom (see MILLENNIUM), 
The Apocalypse introduces us most deeply into this world of 
Jewish-Christian thought, which, however, has left its traces 
in other books of the NT (e.g. 2P, Jude), and {s not wholly 
absent even from him who did the most to overcome it—the 
Apostle Paul (¢.9. Gal 4%, 2 Co 23), 

And yet it is easy to exagyerate the extent of this influence. 
In spite of all the points of contact with Judaism, the early 
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Christians lived in a new world. To them as to their Master 
salvation was a new life (Ac 2%, cf, 3/5 1118), entered upon by 
repentance and faith. It was a life of forgiven sin, of fillal trust, 
of brotherly service, of present communion with Christ. If the 
full enjoyment of the promised salvation still lay in the future, 
they were yet not without experience of Christ's pbeeent blessin 
and help. In the miracles of healing and deliverance whic 
characterized the opening days of the Church (Ac 318); above 
all, in the presence and power of the Holy Ghost (Ao 216 43) 
1044), they saw the pledge of their Saviour’s power and rule. 
The sanctification witbout which no man shall see the Lord 
(He 12!4) was not only the ideal, but to a large extent a character- 
istic of their daily living. The social joys of the Kingdom were 
anticipated in daily communion with the brethren (Ac 24. 47), 
Thus the life experiences of the early Christians, even as re- 
vealed in such books as Acts, are truer to the teaching of their 
Master than a superficial study of the use of such theological 
terms as ‘salvation’ and ‘kingdom’ would seem to indicate. 
Much more shal! we find this the case when we pass to the more 
developed conceptions of St. Paul and St. John. 


(6) St. Paul.—We have already touched upon 
the points which the teaching of St. Paul shares 
with the rest of the NT—the conception of salva- 
tion as deliverance from sin, the emphasis upon 
the mediation of Jesus, and especially upon the 
significance of His death, the importance given 
to the eschatological element, the Jewish dress in 
which many of his ideas are clothed. Some inter- 
preters have indeed carried the relation to Judaism 
so far as to contend that St. Paul was a chiliast, 
distinguishing, on the ground of 1 Co 15% *4, an 
earlier resurrection of believers from the later 
and general resurrection (see PAROUSIA). But 
this view cannot be successfully maintained. So 
fur as the resurrection is concerned, St. Paul’s 
ideas are as far as possible removed from the crass 
materialism which characterized the thought of 
many of his contemporaries (cf. 1 Co 1577 § That 
which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that 
shall be,’ ete.), and the salvation of the Par- 
ousia, which, unlike the coming in Rev 19, intro- 
duces the final blesscdnegs of the guints, is only 
the working out to their full completion of prin- 
ciples and forces already active in this present 
lite. Indeed the conception of salvation as a 
present experience is characteristic of all St. Paul’s 
teaching, and gives it its chief significance. 

To appreciate St. Paul’s doctrine of salvation, 
we must set it against the background of his view 
of the flesh. Whatever be the exact interpreta- 
tion given to the term; whether, with Holsten, it 
be understood metaphysically, as implying, on St. 
Paul’s part, a dualistic view of the universe, or, 
with most interpreters, be regarded simply as the 
synonym for corrupt human nature, there can be 
no doubt that, to St. Paul, mankind as a whole is 
the prey of a power of evil which it cannot resist, 
and from which it is unable to escape. T'rom 
Adam downwards all men have sinned, and come 
short of the glory of God (Ro 3%). Being sinful, 
they are exposed to the curse of the law, and to 
the death wich is the inevitable consequence and 
penalty of broken law. The glory of Christ’s 
silvation consists in the fact that it delivers man 
from this sinful flesh, and so at the same time 
from the law which is its judge, and the death 
which is its penal consequence. 

Thus salvation, while a single process, involves 
different elements, and may be looked at from 
different points of view. In the first place (or, to 
be more accurate, in the last place), it involves 
deliverance from death. To St. Paul, as to the 
other apostles, salvation is so far an eschatological 
conception, that its full effects will be apparent 
only at the Parousia. In that great day, when 
the terrors of the Divine wrath shall be revealed 
from heaven ‘upon every soul of man that worketh 
evil’ (Ro 2°, ef. 1'8), Christians shall be safe. The 
Parousia, which to others is a day of death (2 
Th 1° “who shall suffer punishment, even eternal 
destruction from the face of the Lord and from the 
glory of his might’), is to usher them into the pres- 
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ence of their long-expected Saviour. With the 
risen saints, who have died before them, they shall 
be caught up to meet the Lord in the air (1 Th 4”), 
and, freed from the last trace of the flesh which 
has hitherto hampered them (1 Co 15-5), shall 
enter into the joys of His heavenly kingdom. It 
is this glorious experience—still in the future—to 
which St. Paul refers when he uses salvation as an 
eschatological term (e.g. Ro 134), 

But salvation is not merely deliverance from 
future punishment. It includes also freedom from 
sin as a present power. Indeed it is this present 
deliverance which alone makes the future possible. 
Through union with Christ, the believer has _be- 
come a new creature (2 Co 5!"), He has died to 
sin (Ro 6*), crucified the flesh, with the passions 
and the lusts thereof (Gal 54), and entered upon a 
new spiritual life of righteousness, peace, and Jo 
(Ro 147), Already he is a saved man (Ito 8%, 
1 Co 1%, 2 Co 2%), reconciled with God (Ro 5’), 
claiming and receiving the privileges of a son 
(Ro 8+ 15) rejoicing in daily experiences of 4 
Father’s grace, knowing how to glory even in 
tribulations (Ro 5%), since he has learned that all 
things work together for good to them that love 
God (Ro 8%). No doubt he still has his conflict 
with evil. But the conflict is no longer a dis- 
couraging one. Whereas he once felt himself the 
slave of the flesh, sold under sin (Ro 7'), now he 
knows himself to be its master. The law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus has made him freo 
from the law of sin and of death (Ro 87). And the 
day is coming when, through the transformation 
of his body, he shall be freed from whatever 
defiling contact still remains (Ro 8*%). 

Being freed from sin, the Christian is also free 
from law. Law has authority only over the 
sinner; but the man who throngh union with 
Christ hag entered upon a new life in the spirit is 
free from Jaw (Ko 6 7§ 104), He is not only 
delivered from the fear of its punishment, but— 
what is more important—he has exchanged the 
bondage of its requirements for the freedom of the 
new man in Christ Jesus (Col 2, Gal 5% 38). In 
place of the spirit of fear he has received the spirit 
of adoption, whereby he cries, ‘Abba, Father’ 
(Ro 8), Knowing himself to be heir of all 
things, he refuses to be entangled again with the 
begearly rudiments of ritual prescription under 
which fhe was once held in bondage (Gal 4%, 
Col 2”), As a Christian he lives on a higher 
plane, and breathes a different atmosphere from 
that of work-righteousness, however earnest (Ro 
3° 21) Gal 377), Thus the break with legalism, 
practically begun by Jesus’ teaching concerning 
the childlike spirit, is theoretically completed by 
the Pauline doctrine of a justification or right- 
eousness by faith instead of by works. 

With the mention of faith we touch the heart of 
St. Paul’s doctrine of salvation. Weare saved by 
faith. And faith, to St. Paul, means more than 
belief. It is more even than trust. It is an act 
of the will by which the believer so lays hold upon 
Christ that he actually becomes partaker of His 
risen and triumphant life (Eph 3, Gal 3% %, 
Ro 11”, Col 21-19 31-4; ef. McGiftert, Apostolic Age, 
pp. 141, 142). For the Christ whom St. Paul knows 
as incdiator of salvation is more than man, even the 
best of men; more even than the Jewish Messiah, 

reat as are his prerogatives. He is a pre-existent 
Divine Being, coming into the world from a higher 
realm, and imparting to those who are subject to 
the law of sin and death the new spiritual vitality 
without which deliverance is hopeless. 


This doctrine of Christ as the incarnation of a pre-existent 
Divir:e Being, which is common to St. Paul, the writer to the 
Hebrews, and St. John, gave Christianity its chief point of 
contact with contemporary Greek thought, and formed the 
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bridge by which men naturally passed from the latter to the 
former. But with all recognition of the points of similarity 
between the Logos doctrine of the Alexandrian philosophers 
and the NT teaching concerning the pre-existent Christ there 
is one point of difference, whose importance cannot be over. 
estimated. The interest of the one is cosmological; it grows 
out of a desire to understand the world. The interest of the 
other ig soteriological ; it springs from the need of deliverance 
from sin. To St. Paul, helpless under the burden of the flesh, 
finding that, when he would do good, evil is present with him, 
secking in vain for a deliverer from his intolerable hondage,— 
to St. Paul, we repeat, the significance of the heavenly Man, 
revealed to him In the experience of the Damascus road, oon- 
sista in the fact that He is a life-yiving spirit (1 Oo 16%), 


We are ready now to understand the significance 
of the death of Christ. It is the means by which 
He gains the victory over the flesh and enters 
upon the new resurrection life. No merely 
forensic conception can do justice to St. Paul’s 
thought at this point. It is not a matter 
primarily of guilt or of penalty. In sin he sees 
a power of evil, working out its own deadly and 
inevitable fruits. Christ took to Himself this 
sinful flesh, and let it work out upon Himself its 
natural consequences. He submitted to death, 
which is the rightful wages of sin, in its most 
agyravated and shocking form. In the striking 
words of Gal 3!3 He became ‘a curse for us: for it 
is written, Cursed is every one that hangeth on a 
tree.’ But the death, which to an ordinary man 
would have ended everything, was to Him siily 
the door through which He passed into the higher 
life of the heavenly Kingdom. Being sinless, it 
was impossible for Him to be holden of death. 
Rising from the grave in newness of life, He 
opens the Way. for like escape to all who through 
faith in Him become partakers of His Divine and 
heavenly life. 

No one can understand the Pauline doctrine of salvation who 
does not conceive it primarily as present union with the Divine 
and glorified Christ. What our Lord has once done on the 
great theatre of the universe, that cach individual Christian is 
to repeat on the lesyer stage of his earthly life. He, too, must die 
to sin (Ito 62) and rise to righteousness (Ro 65.6), He, too, must 
share the sufferings of Christ (Col 1%), and sit with Him in 
heavenly places (Eph 28), The life which he lives is to be no 
longer his, but that of the Christ who liveth in him (Gal 22), 
Old things havo passed away, and all things are become new 
(2 Co 517), Thus already here and now the Christian antici- 
pates the blessings, whose full realization remains for the 
Parousia. Nothing can separate him from the love of Christ— 
neither death nor life, nor angels nor principalitics, nor things 
present nor things to come (Ro 8#8. 39), If he die before the 
Parousia, {t matters not. Though to live be Christ, to die is 
gain, for dying means departing to be with Christ, which is 
very far better (Ph 123, cf. 2 Co 58 ‘absent from the body, at 
home with the Lord’) 

It ig clear that from sucha point. of view the significance of 
the Parousia is very different from that which it has in Jewish- 
Christian thought. To St. Paul it is not necessary to wait 
until the Second Coming before one can enjoy the salvation of 
Christ. His greatest blessing hag been given already. The 
Spirit who shall one day quicken our mortal bodies already 
dwells within us ag a transforming power (Ro 8!!), and the 
redemption of the body for which we still groan (Ro 8?3) will 
only give free play to spiritual forces, with the working of 
which we are already familiar. Thus we see that here also, 
as well ag in his doctrine of righteousness by faith, the teaching 
of the apostle is true to the new insight of the Master. 

Two points still need brief mention before we 
leave the Pauline teaching. These are: (a) The 
emphasis which he lays on the social side of sal- 
vation ; (8) his doctrine of a cosmic salvation. 

(a2) Nothing is more strikiny, in view of the 
intense personal independence of St. Paul, than 
the stress which he lays upon the social side of 
salvation. This comes out most clearly in his 
doctrine of the Church—a conception which takes 
the place in his teaching of the present Kingdom 
of the parables. Through union with Christ a 
man is not only joined to his Master as an indi- 
vidual, but becomes a member of His body, the 
Church (Eph 1“), The new Divine life which he 
enjoys is shared by his brothers and sisters of the 
Christian family. The gifts which he receives are 
for the purpose of ministering to their necessities 
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(Eph 41!- 22), If he suffers, they suffer with him 
(1 Co 12%); if he is honoured, they are partakers 
of his joy (1 Co 12%), The end of all is the build- 
ing up of the Christian community in the know- 
ledge and love of Christ (Eph 4! '%), and the 
reward for which the apostle looks at the 
Parousia is the presence of his converts among 
the Couey of the redeemed, spiritually fitted, 
because of his ministry, to enter upon the enjoy- 
ment of the heavenly kingdom (1 Th 2”, cf. 
1 Co 1%). ' 

It is not strange that, holding such views, we 
see the apostle looking upon all history as a 
training school for the Divine salvation (Ro 9-11), 
and hoping for the day when even his fellow- 
Israelites, who have thus far turned a deaf ear 
to the mexsuge of the Gospel, shall repent and 
become partakers of ita blessings (Ro 11°), 

(8) But the apostle’s view reaches out beyond 
this earth, and takes in the universe as a whole. 
He sees the whole creation groaning and travail- 
ing toyether in pun until now, waiting till it be 
delivered from the bondage of corruption into the 
liberty of the glory of the children of God (Ro 82). 
He looks upon Christ as the mediator of a sal- 
vation truly cosmic, and declares that it is God’s 
pur puse ‘through him to reconcile all things unto 

imself, whether things upon the earth or things 
in the heavens’ (Col 1”, cf. Eph 1”) Thus, 
according to St. Paul, the salvation in which we 
here share is on] pare of a great world process 
whose end shall be a universe redeemed (cf. 
1 Co 15**), 

The teaching of St. Paul had a profound influence upon his 
contemporarica, We ace ita effect most clearly in 1 Peter, 
which, In spite of the emphasis it lays upon the future (1 P 15), 
has the conception of salvation ag a present experience (32), cf. 
algo 144 216 41), And yct it ia easy to overestimate it, Other 
influences were at work in the early Church. The iegal con- 
ception of religion which characterized the Jew was reinforced 
by similar conceptions which had their origin on Gentile soil, 

1¢ view of saivation as freedom from law through the posses- 
sion of a present spiritual life was not fully adopted even by 
many who in other respects were profoundly influenced by St. 
Paul. The letter to the Hebrews ts a cuse in point. Here, as 
we have seen, the point of view Js almost wholly eschatological. 
Salvation ia conceived ag @ reward promised to those who 
remain faithful under their present trials, and faith, instead of 
being vital union with a present Christ, is simply the assurance 
that God will keep His word (le 11) In this respect the 
letter to the Hebrews is pica of the future. When we study 
the Christianity of the Fathers we find the Gospel often 
presented as a new law, and salvation, which is holly future, 
Is the reward promised by God to those who keep it. The 
doctrine of a mystic union with Christ through faith tends 
more and more to fall into the background, only to be revived 
in @ sacramnentarian form, foreign to the Puuline teaching. 
This fact must be Lorne in mind if we would appreciate the full 
significance of the Johannine conception of salvation. 

(c) St, John.—We havo already referred to the 

roblem raised by the passagves in the Fourth 

rospel which spenk of eternal life as a present 
possession, and given reasons for believing that 
they truly represent the teaching of Jesus. But 
however much we may be convinced of the his- 
toric foundation of the discourses, there can be no 
doubt that, in their present form at least, they 
show traces of the reflexion of the evangelist. The 
connexion between the Gospel and the Epistle is 
too close to be overlooked. ‘This connexion is 
evident in thought as well as in language. In 
both we have a single conception, clear-ent, 
uniform, consistent. We have to do with a form 
of teaching which may be contrasted with other 
arts of the NT as belonging to a distinct type. 

n presenting the Johannine teaching, therefore, 
we follow most recent scholars in using both 
Gospel and Epistles as sources, 

In St. John the conception of salvation as a 
present spiritual experience reaches its culmina- 
tion. There are indeed traces of the more common 
eschatological conception, esp. in the First Epistle 
(e.g. 213 3? 47; cf. Jn 5% 64: 2173), but they 
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hold a comparatively subordinate place. Salva- 
tion is represented, as in the Synoptics, as eternal 
life. But for this life a man need not wait till 
the Parousia. It is already the possession of all 
who believe on Christ. e that hears Christ’s 
word, and believeth Him that sent Him, ‘hath 
eternal life, and cometh not into judgment, but 
hath passed out of death into life’ (5%; cf. vv.2% # 
3°95, 1 Jn 4!5 5%) Christ is represented as the 
bread of life (6), of which, if a man eat, he shall 
live for ever (v.°), He igs the resurrection and 
the life (1125), and whosoever liveth and believeth 
on Him shall never die (117%). Cf. also the passages 
which speak of regeneration (Jn 3°, 1 Jn 3° 5). 

When we look more closely into the nature of 
this new life, we find that it has two main charac. 
teristics: it is a life of spiritual insight and of 
holy affection. These are indicated by the two 
words ‘light’ and ‘love.’ 


Like St. Paul, St. John makes the sharpest possible contrast 
between the sinful world without Christ and the new spiritual 
soclety brought into existence by His redemption. To St. John, 
as to St. Paul, the whole world ticth in the evil one (1 Jn Aa 
and the greatest necd of man is to be delivered froin the bond- 
age of sin (In 84-35), But to St. John the characteristic mark 
of this sinful state Is Ignorance, and the remedy which is needed 
is knowledge. It is the truth which must make men free (Jn 
832, cf. 634), The world lies in darkness (15), It doca not know 
God and His Christ, It does not apprehend, and therefore 
will not receive, His mossaye. Into such a world the Logos 
comes, as light. His influence ia as wide ag humanity (19). Tn 
the fulness of time He becomes flesh and dwells among men 
(144), and they behold His glory, as of the Only-begotten from 
the Father, full of grace and truth (114). He declares the God 
whom no man hath seen at any time (1)8), Nay, more, in His 
own person He clearly manifests Him; for He that hath seen 
Him hath seen the Father (149). He is the Hyht of the world 
(812 95 1246), and the condemnation of men consists in the 
fact that when light was come Snto the world, they loved 
darkness better than light, because their works were evil 
re cf. 1286 ‘sons of light’ as a synonym for the saved). 

or this ig eternal life, to know God, who is Himself light 
(i Jn 15), and Jesus Christ whom He hag sent (178, cf. 
1 Jn 620), 

But the redeemed life is not merely a life of knowledge. 
It is also a life of love. God is love (1 Jn 44%) as well as light, 
and every one that loveth is beyotten of God and knoweth 
God (1 Jn 47). The clearest proof of the passaye of the disciples 
from death to life is the presence of a loving spirit (1 Jn 3)s, 
cf. Jn 13%4), ‘He that saith he ia in the light, and hateth his 
brother, ig in the darkness even until now, He that loveth his 
brother abideth in the light, and there is none occasion of 
stumbling in him’ (1 Jn 29-10), The intimacy of the relation- 
ships into which men enter through the Christian life is often 
emphasized. They are children of God (1 Jn 3!.2), They are 
Christ’s dear friends, to whom, unlike those who are merely 
servants, He makes known all that He has heard of His Father 
(Jn 1515), The one commandment which He laya upon them is 
that they should love one another, even as He has loved them 
(1334, cf. 1517). 


The secret of this new life of light and love is 
union with Christ. He is the vine, of which the 
disciples are branches (Jn 15"), He is the 
heavenly bread upon which they feed (64. #), 
From Him comes that water of hfe which, when 
once received, never faileth, but becomes in each 
man o& well of water, springing up unto eternal 
life (44, cf. 6%). He is the good shepherd who 
lays down His life for the sheep (10"!); the grain 
of wheat, which, falling into the ground in appa- 
rent death, springs up to bear much fruit (1244), 
Nor is this mediatorial work confined to His 
earthly life. If He leaves the disciples at death, 
it is to return by the Holy Spirit (14!%18), the 
Paraclete, who shall institute a yet more intimate 
relation than that which has gone before (167: 34-3), 
bringing to remembrance the things of Christ 
(1475, cf. 16'4), leading the disciples, as they are 
able to bear it, into all the truth (1673, cf. 1 Jn 67), 
becoming the bond through which Christ and the 
Father are united to them in a communion that 
shall know no end (cf. 14% with ?6 172! 23, 1 Jn 3%), 


If we compare St. John’s view of the mediatorial work of 
Christ with that of St. Paul, we note many points of similarity. 
To both Christ comes into the world from a pre- existent 
heavenly life. To both He is the power through whom sin is 
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overcome, and the redeemed introduccd into the spiritual 
pam of righteousness, of peace, and of joy. In both, His 
mediatorial work is universal in its extent (cf. Jn 13 ‘all 
things were made through him’; 19 ‘the light which lighteth 
every man’s 1016 ‘other sheep . . . not of this fold’; 12%2 ‘1, if 
I be lifted up, will draw all men unto myself’; 42 ‘Saviour of 
the world’). And yet there is a difference of emphasis. St. 
Paul lays chief stress upon the death of Christ. The earthly 
life {a passed over lightly. Attention is focussed upon the 
ier tragedy of the cross, from which the conquering Saviour 
gsues Victorious in the resurrection. To St. John, the death is 
only an incident in the saving work. It is the incarnation as 
such which is redemptive. Ohrist enters into the world as 
light, and His mere apRAsrance carries with it redeeming or 
condemning power. Oo as many as received Him, to them 
ve He the right to become children of God (112), Those, on 
he other hand, who believe not, are condemned already b 
the mere fact of their unbelief (315), St. Paul, for all hia stress 
upon present salvation, is a man of historic sense, quick to 
apprehend, and apt to state, the contrast between the present 
perc of affliction and the glories still to be revealed at the 
arousia. To the mystic intuition of St. John, time relations 
fade away, and we face two contrasted eternities—the world of 
light and of darkness, of righteousness and of sin, of love and of 
hate. Against this background of absolute realities there is no 
longer any place for the apprehension of relative values. Who- 
soever is begotten of God sinneth not (1 Jn 615, cf. 36), They 
that reject Christ are children of the devil, who from the 
beginning was a liar and murderer even as they (842-44), Here 
the Pauline dualism ig carried to the extremest point. The 
progress, the variety, the shading by which the latter is 
relieved, are here blotted out in the clear white light of eternity. 

Yet the very sharpness of the presentation is the means of 
reviving forgotten truths. In the rarefied atmosphere of the 
Johannine Gospel, all traces of Jewish nationaligam and 
materialism vanish, Salvation is indeed conceived as a tran- 
scendent good, but, as in the case of Jesus Himself, the tran- 
scendence ia that of a higher spiritual order. One does not 
need to wait for the future to cnjoy it. Here and now men 
may become partakers of light and life, of righteousness and 
love, of peace and joy. The Parousia is conceived less as a 
single event than as a continuous process (cf. Parousta). 
Resurrection and judgment are prosent experiences. Even 
while in the world, the disciples may enter upon a life which 
is not of the world. The prayer of the Master is not that they 
may he taken out of the world, but that they may be kept from 
the evil (1715), 

We have thus completed our historical survey of 
the Biblical doctrine of salvation. We have seen 
how through the centuries the conception has been 
deepened and enriched, as the more external and 
material elements have more and more given place 
to those which are moral and spiritual. We have 
noted the transformation wrought by the life and 
teaching of Jesus, and seen the central place 
assigned to His purer and work in the thought 
and experience of His disciples. Amid all varieties 
of statement—in spite of many survivals of earlier 
and less spiritual ideas—we have marked the 
persistence of certain permanent features which 
warrant us in speaking of a Biblical idea of salva- 
tion. It remains to gather these tovether, and to 
exhibit them in their relations both to one another 
and to those which are more transient. This will 
be the aim of our concluding scction. 

iv. SYSTEMATIC STATEMENT.—In presenting the 
Biblical conception of salvation as a whole we have 
to consider (1) its nature, (2) its conditions, (3) its 
extent. 

1, Nature of salvation.—We lave seen that in 
every case the fundamental idea in salvation is 
deliverance. Our opening statement is as true of 
the profound utterances of a St. Paul or a St. 
Jolin as of the simplest passages in the OT, that 
‘in every case some danger or evil is ace oan 
in rescue from which salvation consists.’ If, then, 
we would understand the Biblical conception as a 
whole, we must recognize clearly what is the great 
evil from which, according to its teaching, man 
needs to be delivered. That evil is death. No 
other term is comprehensive enough to unite the 
various elements in the Biblical teaching. From 
the first lines of the OT to the last chapter of 
the NT, salvation stands for that Divine activity 
by which God preserves or enriches the life of His 
children, by delivering them from the multiform 
dangers and evils which threaten ita destruction. 
The content of the conception varies indeed with 
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the deepening apprehension of what true life 
means. ‘he dangers become less external, more 
spiritual; less transient, more permanent; less 
Jocal, more universal, but the underlying thought 
abides. We may illustrate at once the perina- 
nent elements in the idea and those that are 
transient by considering the contrast between (a) 
the temporal and the spiritual; (6) the individual 
and the social ; (c) the present and she future. 

(a) Salvation as temporal and spiritual.—In the 
earlier portions of the OT ‘life’ is used in the 
familiar sense of animal existence. ‘Death’ means 
physical destruction, with the loss of all that that 
entails, When a man dies, he loses everythin 
worth having—home and friends, healt aval 
strength, national relationships and responsibili- 
ties, the privileges of Divine worship and of Divine 
communion, We misrepresent the OT conception 
of Sheol when we speak of the shadowy existence 
in the under-world as life after death. In the 
gloomy monotony of the grave the vigour and 
vitality which gave joy to life are lost. Man 
exists, indeed, but it is with ‘a negative existence, 
a weakened edition of his former self; his faculties 
dormant, without strength, memory, consciousness, 
knowledge, or the energy of any affection. .. . 
The colour is gone from everything ; a washed-out, 
copy is all that is left’ (salmon Immortality + 
(1901), p. 163). It is not stranyve that, where this 
view obtains, the great evil to be feared is physical 
death (Ps 645), and the supreme blessing to be 
coveted a long life (Ps 911%). The Divine salva- 
tion is found in deliverance from all that threat- 
ens or impairs life, all that weakens its vigour or 
vitality—violence, oppression, captivity, calamity, 
troubles, and distresses of every kind. The great 
blessing which God gives is prosperity—a long 
life and a full one, with one’s wife a fruitful vine, 
and one’s children as olive plants about the table 
(Ps 128). Greatest of all evils to be feared is defeat 
in battle, since in the stern days with which we 
have to do it carries with it the loss of all that men 
count dear, both for the individual and for the 
nation. 

But with the deepening of the moral insight 
we note the rise of a deeper conception. Life 
is seen to involve more than an Cwnall prosperity. 
It has an inner spiritual meaning, A man lives, 
in the full meaning of the word, only when he 
enters into communion with God in righteousness 
and love. From this point of view the great evil 
to be feared is not physical but moral. It is sin 
which destroys the communion between a man 
and his Maker, From sin therefore, first of all, a 
man needs to be delivered. We have seen how 
this truth comes to expression in the latter portions 
of the OT. Jesus puts it in the forefront of IlLis 
teaching, and it has been the distinct note of the 
Christian Gospel ever since. Salvation is primarily 
deliverance from sin. It is the restoration of the 
interrupted communion between the Father and 
His children through the creation in the latter of 
@ new spiritual life. Once dead in trespasses und 
sins, they are made alive again through union with 
the living Christ. Thus it is still death from 
which men need to be delivered, but it is a death 
which is spiritual, not physical. 

One mark of the contrast between the two views 
is found in the changed estimate of suffering. To 
most of the OT, suffering is purely evil. It is a 
mark of that destruction and decay from which 
man needs to be delivered. To the NT, it has 
become a means through which man may enter 
into a more abundant life, The Christian glories 
in his weakness. He ‘takes pleasure... in in- 
juries . . . in persecutions, in distresses, for 
Christ’s sake,’ knowing that when he is weak, 
then is he strong (2 Co 12 !%). 
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And yet we must not exaggerate the contrast. 
We misrepresent the NT teaching if we limit the 
blessings of the Gospel to the spiritual realm. The 
outer world as well as the inner is the scene of 
God’s rule. The common physical blessings are 
not to be despised. Christ healed the sick as well 
as preached to the poor, The lather whom He 

roclaimed knows that His children need earth] 

read as well as the bread from heaven. St. Paul, 
for all his contrast between flesh and spirit, recog- 
nizes the lawfulness of the physical appetites. The 
abstinence which he practises and recommends is 
out of regard for others’ consciences, not. because 
of any inherent evil in flesh and wine (Ro 14, cf. 
1 Ti 4‘). The physical universe is the scene and 
instrument of spiritual training. The body is a 
temple of the Holy Ghost (1 Co 6”), And, however 

reat the change in the future, it is to no disem- 

odied existence that he looks forward, but to a 
life in which the physical organism, now tainted 
by sin, shall be exchanged for a new body better 
adapted for the spiritual life (1 Co 158"), Nothing 
is more characteristic of the Biblical view of the 
future, NT os well as OT, than the extent to 
which it pictures the heavenly life in imagery 
sugested by the earthly. The heavenly city, the 
marriage feast, the many mansions, the tree of 
life, the crystal river,—these form the setting for 
spiritual joys, The last scene is not the destruc- 
tion of the universe, but its transformation and 
redemption (Ro 8?!). 

(b) Milealion as indwidual and social.—In the 
earlier portions of the OT, the subject of the 
Divine salvation is Israel the nation. it is charac- 
teristic of primitive society that it has small regard 
for the individual as ae It is the tribe, the 
clan, the nation which is the centre of the religious 
as of the social life. So markedly is this the case 
that the action of Ruth in leaving her own people 
to follow her mother-in-law Naomi to Canaan is 
the cause of wonder, and is made the theme of an 
entire book, It is only natural, therefore, that 
we should find the interest of the Biblical writers 
centring in the fortunes of the people as a whole 
rather than in the units which compose it. Even 
where the outlook broadens, and the prophetic 
vision takes in other peoples, the point of view 
is still national. It is Egypt and Assyria whom 
the prophet sees standing with Israel as recipients 
of the Divine salvation, to whom, as to Isracl, J” 
apples the endearing title, ‘my people’ (Is 19% %), 

iere this point of view obtains, it is impossible 
to rise to any true universalism. For a universal 
religion must be founded in the nature of man as 
such, and for this there is nceded a profound sense 
of the worth of the individual. 

We have seen how this sense awakens in Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel; how it is deepened by the 
experiences of the Exile and the Restoration. We 
have noted the tender and beautiful utterances in 
which it finds expression in the Psalms, and seen 
how its later development tended to follow the 
lines of legal conformity rather than of the filial 
spirit. The individualism of the Apocalyptic 
books is the individualism of the law-court or the 
market-place rather than of the family. Its 
anEuase is that of bargain and sale, of reward 
and punishment. There is indeed no theoretical 
objection to the reception of the Gentiles, if they 
will adopt the ceremonial law and become Jews. 
But there is the immense practical difficulty of a, 
condition laid upon strangers which even the 
children have not been able to bear. If the sal- 
vation of God is really to become a universal good, 
some deeper foundation must be found than that 
of ceremonial law. It must be grounded in con- 
ditions that are vital, not legal. 

Such a foundation Jesus laid in His teaching 
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concerning the childlike spirit. Reviving the old 
prophetic teaching concerning the forgiveness of 
sins through the mercy and love of God, He laid 
a, basis for His Gospel as broad as humanity. Men 
are not servants, with whom God deals on terms 
of law, but sons, whom He is willing to receive, 
whenever they turn to Him in penitence and faith. 
Thus the Gospel of Jesus is founded in an intense 
sense of the worth of the individual. In the 
family each child has his peculiar place. To Jesus 
salvation means the brinying back of the child 
who has been wandering in the far country into 
the plenty and peace of the Father’s home. 

And yet the Gospel of Jesus is a social Gospel. 
It is a Kingdom which He preaches, not a collection 
of individuals. His teaching differs from that of 
His predecessors only in that He makes the con- 
ditions of entrance broader, simpler, more catholic 
—in a word, more human. Whether or not He used 
the word Church in Mt 16!8, there can be no doubt 
that He intended to found a society which should 
body forth to the world the principles for which 
He stood. In this respect the Pauline doctrine of 
the Church is the legitimate outgrowth of the 
teaching of Jesus concerning the Kingdom. In 
the Christian life none liveth to himself and no one 
dieth to himself (Ro 147). The sacramental sign 
which marks the separation of the believer from 
the world marks also his entrance into the Christian 
brotherhood, and the feast by which he shows 
forth the death of Christ until He come is eaten 
with his fellow-disciples as a communion meal. 
The social character of the Christian life is indi- 
cated in a thousand unexpected ways, but perhaps 
nowhere more beautifully than in the Paaline 
word about the Parousia in 1 Th 4) 38 “We that 
are alive, that are left unto the coming of the Lord, 
shall in no wise precede them that are fallen 
asleep... Wherefore comfort one another with 
these words.’ 

(c) Salvation as present and future.—We have 
seen that the earliest conception of salvation is 
present deliverance. This must be the case if 
death ends all. If God do not save while life 
lasts, He cannot save at all. The conception of 
national salvation does indeed open the way for 
a wider perspective. The life of the nation is 
longer than that of the individual, and God may 
delay His deliverance more than a single genera- 
tion and still be in time. Yet the point of view is 
fundamentally the same. If God’s succour is not 
to be in vain, it must come before the nation 
utterly perishes. There must be at least a remnant 
to carry on the national life, a shoot left in the old 
ee which may spring up to newness of life (cf. 
8 6}), 

Yet the experiences of later Jewish history made 
this contact between present and future increas- 
ingly diflicult to maintain. The old national 
prestige seemed gone, never to return. More and 
more, men despaired of present deliverance and 
concentrated their thoughts upon the future. The 
very barrenness of their present experience, the 
very absence of all evidence of God's present in- 
terest and help, served but to enlarge their ex- 

ectations for the distant day when J” should at 
ast make bare His arm to help. What if indi- 
viduals died? what if Israel as a nation should 
erish? God was able even to raise the dead. 
ome day He would stir the dry bones, and the 
nation would rise to newness of life (Ezk 37). Nay, 
He would call back from their graves the very 
individuals who had passed away, that they might 
share the joys of the final triumph (Is 26% Dn 
127), Thus more and more the conception of sal- 
vation becomes eschatological and transcendent. 
The gap between present and future widens. Be- 


tween the present time of distress, without experi- 
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ence of God’s redeeming grace, and the future age 
which brings His great ivennes there is a great 
gulf fixed. 

This gull Jesus bridged with Ilis Gospel of a 
present Kingdom, Le restored the older concep- 
tion of a living God, able and willing to help His 
children in their daily need. But He saw that the 
great need was spiritual, not temporal. Conceiving 
of salvation as deliverance from sin, He taught 
that such deliverance was possible here and now. 
Prophet and psalmist before Him had had their 
intimations of a comimunion with God possible 
even in the midst of present trouble and distress. 
He made this communion a familiar experience. 
Devout spirits even within the OT, finding out- 
ward prosperity too little, had prayed for a clean 
heart and a contrite spirit; He showed how this 

rayer could be answered. ‘The influence of the 

laster 1s apparent in the new view-point of the 
disciples, ‘lo the Christian believer, whatever his 
thought of the future, salvation is a present ex- 
perience, introducing a man into a fellowship with 
God which no earthly sorrow or misfortune—not 
even death itself—can interrupt, 

And yet here, again, we must beware of exag- 
reration. However great the emphasis on present 
aeliveritice: to Christianity, as to Judaism before 
it, salvation has its future meaniny. We have 
noted the eschatological element in Jesus’ own 
teaching. We have seen it repeated in that of 
His disciples. Itis present in St. Panl; itis not 
absent even from St. John. He, too, rejoicing in 
communion with a present Christ, looks forward 
to a day when Ife shall be 7 more fully mani- 
fested, and believers, seeing Llim as He is, shall be 
transformed into Lis image (1 Jn 3"). The very 
precivusness of the present experience, the very 
exultation of the spiritual standurd, serve but to 
deepen the longing for the day when all that now 
Lnpedes the progress of Christ’s Kingdom shall be 
done away, and God be all in all. 

2. Conditions of salvation.—These inuy be con- 
sidered on the Divine side and on the human. 

(a) On the Divine side.—The ultimate cause of 
salvation is the Divine mercy. Thisisthe uniform 
teaching of OT and NT. Whether in the simpler 
meaning of victory in battle or the more profound 
conception of spiritual regeneration, salvation is 
undeserved. God does not treat the Israelites 
according to their merits, but according to the 
riches of lis grace. ‘They were not more in num- 
ber than other peoples when He chose them for 
His own, and delivered them from their captivity 
in Egypt (Dt 77). For His name’s sake He saved 
them, that He might make His mighty power 
known (Vs 1068, cf. Jer 14”), When they forsook 
Him and wandered from Him, He did not give 
them up. His love endured in spite of their un- 
faithfulness (llosea). He was inquired of by them 
that asked not for Him, found of them that sought 
Him not. He spread out His hands all the day 
unto a rebellious people (Is 65'*?). Even His judg- 
ments are a mark of His love (Am 3’). Not onl, 
the deliverance from enemies, but the repentance 
which makes it possible is His gift (Ps 51%). 

The same conception reappears in the NT. God 
is not the stern creditor exacting the uttermost 
farthing, but the loving Father, forgiving His 
erring children ; more ready to give good gifts than 
enrtliiy parents to their children. The disciples 
did not choose Christ, but He chose them and 
appointed them that they should go and bear fruit, 
and that their fruit should abide (Jn 15%), The 
more profound and spiritual tle conception of sal- 
vation, the deeper the conviction that it is unde- 
served. ‘By grace have ye been saved through 
faith ; and that not of yourselves: it is the gift of 
God’ (Eph 28), 
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In many passages indeed, esp. in OT, the Divine 
mercy is represented as an arbitrary thing. Not 
only 1s the deliverance of God contrasted as purel 
miraculous with all human instrumentalities eh 
18 14 ‘no restraint to J” to save by many or b 
few’; Is 69! §J’s hand is not shortened that it 
cannot save’; 18 1747 §J” saveth not with sword 
and spear’; Hos 17 salvation by J” contrasted 
with salvation by bow or by sword, or by battle, 
etc. ; cf. Ex 14% the deliverance from Egypt ; 
Jg 7? the defeat of the Midianites by Gideon ; Ps 
331° 44" 573), but it often seems dependent upon 
moods of the Divine feeling which man cannot 
fathom. There are times when J” may be ap- 
proached ; there are others when no man may draw 
nigh to Him (Ps 325, ef. Is 65%). When the preat 
waters overflow, prayer cunnot reach Him (Ps 3282). 
At such a time the part of wisdom is to wait 
patiently until His anger be past. But on the 
whole we find an increasing emphasis upon the 

ermanent character of God’s saving purpose. It 

elongs to God’s nature to show merey. However 
Israel may change, His purpose towards Israclk 
changes not. So we find increasing recognition of 
God’s use of means, When He would deliver His 
people from the Philistines or the Midianites, He 
raises up some man to be their saviour. Even the 
experiences which seem outside of His control are 
not really so. The Assyrian boasts of his defeat 
of Syria and Samaria, saying, ‘ By the strength of 
my nand I have done it, and by my wisdom’ (Ts 
19), and knows not that he is but the rod of Js 
anyer, in whose hand as a staff is Lis indignation 
(105), ‘This broadening view of the Divine Provi- 
dence becomes strictly universal in the NT. 
Nothing can separate from the love of Christ 
(Ro 8). All things without exception work 
together for good to them who are called accord- 
ing to God’s purpose (Ro 8°). History is a mighty 
drama, in wwivich each event fills its appointed 
place, preparing the way for that dispensation of 
the fulness of the times in which it is God’s pur- 
pose to sum up all things in Christ (Eph 1°). 
ven the groanings of the creation in its present 
distress are but the travail throes of the new 
universe, that shall be, when the sons of God shall 
be revealed (Ro 8), 

Among the instruments appointed by God to 
mediate His salvation, the Jewish Jaw, with its 
sacrificial system, holds an important place. 
Through its precepts men were trained in purity 
and holiness, and in its sacrifices they saw a 
pledge of God’s forgiveness and mercy. To the 
contemporaries of our Lord it seemed a aan k 
and the salvation of the Messianie aye would 
but serve to introduce on a larger scale the 
worship and sacrifices of the heavenly Jerusalem. 
Christians, following their Master, recognized the 
law as a Divine institution, but to them its 
authority was temporary. It was a tutor to bring 
men to Christ; but after Christ was come it was 
no longer needed. Its significance might be vari- 
ously conccived. To the writer to the Hebrews, 
it had a positive value, as typifying the higher 
righteousness and the more perfect Atonement of 
the Gospel. To St. Paul, its siynificance is chiefly 
negative. Tt reveals the futility of any merely 
legal righteousness, and points men to the better 
salvation revealed by Christ. ; 

With Christ we reach the centre of the Biblical 
doctrine of salvation. He is the Saviour pur excel- 
lence, the true Mediator between God and man, 
the fulfilment of all the promises, the realization 
of all the hopes of the earlier dispensation. Two 
distinct lines of preparation meet in Him. There 
is the hope of the Messiah, a human deliverer 
through whom God has promised to deliver His 
people, and to set up on earth His long deferred 
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kingdom. There is also the expectation of a special 
intervention of J” Himself ; the coming of a day 
when Ife shall leave Ilis heavenly dwelling-place 
and take up His abode in the midst of His people: 
superseding tle lesser radiance of sun and moon 
and stars by the light and glory of His presence. 
Jesus is at once Jewish Messiah and God in- 
carnate ; Sun of Mary, and the Word made flesh. 


This ia not the place to trace the development of the NT 
doctrine of Christ (see art. Jesus Cikist). It is sufflclent to 
say that it runs parallel with the deepening conception of 
galvation. In Jewish-Christian cirelea, where the thought of 
avvation ig still framed on the older lines of an caternal 
deliverance, it is the Messianic thought which is most promi- 
nent, Jesus is a man, approved of God unto men, by mighty 
works and wonders and signs which God did by Him (Ac 
2), crucified according to the Scriptures (Ac 31), raised 
from the dead (Ac 224), and now waiting in heaven till the time 
of the restoration of all things (Ac 34!) To St. Paul and St. 
John, with their deeper conception of salvation as a new 
spiritual life of righteousness and love, Jesus is a pre-existent 
Divine being, coming into the world froma higher realm as a 
quickening and life-giving principle to all who have been made 
one with Him by faith. 

The contrast between these two views may be illustrated in 
connexion with the view of Christ’s death. To the Jewish- 
Shristians, with their more oxternal conception of salvation, it 
is an arbitrary appointinent of God, the necessity of which 
they recognize, but which they cannot understand. Christ 
died that the Scripture might be fulfilled. To St. Paul and St. 
John, the death is a neccessary step in that great process 
through which evil is overcome and the Christian believer 
made partaker of Ohrist’s risen and glorified life. That we 
may become like Him and share His uature, it wag necessary 
that He should become like us and share our nature. [fe must 
suffer death with us, that we may be raised to life with Him. 


The conception of salvation as a new Divine life 
finds clearest expression in the doctrine of the 
Hovy Spirir (which see). Here, too, we trace a 
development from the conception of the Spirit as 
the energy of God coming upon men to fit them 
for special work in connexion with the Divine 
kingdom (¢.q. Jg LH 134 148), to that whieh sees 
in Ilim the immanent God, entering into the life 
of men through regeneration (Jn 3°), creating in 
them a higher life of holiness and love (Gal 5?4), 
dwelling within them as an inner spiritual prin- 
ciple (Ro 8’), uniting them with God and with 
Christ (Ro 8% 2°), lending thei into truth (Jn 161), 
sanctifying them (Ro 15!) making intercession 
for them (Ro 8), more and more transforming 
them into the image of their Master (Ro 8”), and 
at last raising them from the grave through the 
transformation of their mortal bodies into the new 
glory of the resurrection life (Ro 8"), Where 
such a view 1s held, it is easy to see how futile 
is any thought of human merit. The aspira- 
tions which rise toward God, the graces which 
fit us for His fellowship, are the work of the 
Spirit. The very life which we live is not our 
own. It is the gift of God, who worketh within 
us both to will and to do of His good pleasure 
(Eplets Phos), 

(b) On the human side. — Yet it would be a 
mistake to conclude that the Bille knows no 
human conditions of salvation. The same St. 
Paul who lays such stress on the Divine activity 
in salvation urges his readers to work out their 
own salvation with fear and trembling (Ph 2”), 
As on the Divine side salvation is a new life 
created in man, so on the human side it is a life 
which manifests itself in certain distinctive acti- 
vities. These may be summed up under the 
three heads of —(a) repentance, (8) faith, (y) obedi- 
ence. 

(a) The first and indispensable condition of sal- 
vation is repentance (which see), by which is 
mennt not merely sorrow for sin, but actual for- 
saking of sin and turning to righteousness. This 
is as peta for deliverance from Assyrian 
oppression as for entrance upon the new life of 

irist’s Kingdom. God may indeed save men from 
their sins, but He cannot save them in their sins, 
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We have already noted the deepening estimate of 
this grace, and seen how from a mere condition of 
sulvation, which a man can achieve for himself 
without God’s help, it cames to be an element in 
salvation itself—the first step in the process whose 
end is perfect holiness. 

(8) Faith.—The obverse of repentance is faith 
(which see). Man turns from sin to God, and the 
ineans by which he lays hold of the Divine deliver- 
ance is faith. Saving faith in the Biblical sense 
is always more than belief (Ja 2), It involves an 
act of the will, and issues in obedience. Yet on 
this common yvround we note a difference of con- 
ception. In much of the Bible faith means trust 
in God’s word, together with the activities which 
follow it. Its objeet is God’s promise rather than 
His person. Abraham had faith in God—that is, 
he trusted His proimise—and ‘he went out, not 
knowing whither he went’ (He 118), Because of 
this trust, he shall one day receive his reward ; 
but this reward lies still in the future (He LI! 9%), 
This is the sense in which faith is used in Hebrews. 
‘Vo St. Paul, on the other hand, faith has a deeper 
meaning. Itis the means of obtaining a present 
blessing, not a future one. Its object is a person, 
not a promise, By faith a man Jays hold upon 
Christ as his Saviour, becomes one with Illim, 
partakes of His heavenly life, shares His right- 
ecousness, and rises with Him into His eternal 
Kingdom. It is thus a comprehensive term, which 
covers the entire human side of that experience 
whose Divine side is the working of the Hely 
Spirit. 

(y) But repentance and faith are alike vain, save 
as they issue in obedience (Which sce). ‘This is the 
all-cmbracing Biblical virtue. Muéan’s relation to 
God is such that his righteousness must take this 
form. The particular content may vary with the 
growth of “the Divine revelation. In OT, for 
instance, it includes the faithful observance of 
the ceremonial law with its prescriptions of ritual 
and sacrifice. Yet even in O'T these are sub- 
ordinate to the eternal principles of justice and 
mercy (ef. Mic 6°9), In the NT the Jaw has been 
done away. The only sacrifice required is the 
spiritual sacrifice of prayer and praise (He 13"), 
the offering up of the person in life-service to God 
(Ro 12!) The burdensome prescriptions of the 
Levitical ritual have given aes to Christ’s new 
commandment of love. Yet this love is no vague 
or indefinite virtue. Tt shows itself in the willing 
acceptance of God’s fullest revelation ; in disciple- 
ship of Christ and membership in His Kingdom. 
Beginning with faith, it manifests itself in all the 
social virtues. It rejoices to minister tu the needy 
and oppressed, It does not disdain the gatherings 
of the saints for prayer and praise, and it finds its 
public marks in the sacramental signs of baptism 
and the Eucharist, by which the believer's mem- 
bership in the body of Christ 18 openly showed 
forth. 

3. Latent of salvation.—It remains to consider 
the extent of salvation. Here our study has shown 
a constant enlargement in man’s conception of the 
sweep of God’s purpose. We may illustrate this 
in connexion (a) with the present life; (6) with the 
life after death ; (c) with the universe as a whole. 

(a) Salvation in this life.-—We have already 
noted the prowiny universalism of the Biblical 
teaching. At first it is Israel alone for whom 
God cares. He is J”’s dearly beloved son. Other 
nations are but God’s servants, instruments in His 
hand through which He accomplishes His saving 
purpose for Israel. ‘Then the Gentiles also share 
the blessings of the Messianic deliverance, but it 
is only by becoming subject to Israel, and adopt- 
ing the Jewish law and worship. Yet even in 
OT there are gleams of a conception more truly 
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catholic. To Isaiah, Egypt and Assyria as well 
as Israel are chosen of God. The foundation for a 
true universalism is laid in the prophetic doctrine 
of the worth of the individual. Jesus makes the 
conditions of entrance to His Kingdom purely 
moral and spiritual—repentance, trust, humility, 
obedience, the childlike spirit. Where these are 
present, there is a son of God, whether he observe 
the ceremonial law or not. ‘The practical univer- 
salism of Jesus is theoretically completed in the 
Pauline doctrine of the abrogation of the Jewish 
law. This was the natural consequence of the 
new view of redemption. When salvation is re- 
garded as a new Divine life, it is impossible not 
to recognize the Christianity of those who have 
received the Holy Spirit, even if they have not 
been circumcised (Ae 1044-4), To the freedom of 
the Divine Spirit, like that of the wind, blowing 
where it listeth, no man may venture to set 
bounds. The salvation of [srael is still the centre 
of hope and prayer (Ro 9'), but it is only as part 
of a process which is as wide as humanity. 

With the widening horizon, we note a correspond- 
ing change in thedepth of the conception. Salvation 
becomes not only a broader, but a more intensive 
term ; less external, more spiritual; less local, more 
permanent. It not only affects more men, but it 
affects them more profoundly. Its subject 1s the 
whole man. It reaches son! as well as body. It 
delivers from sin as well as from suffering. It 
not only removes causes of evil; it creates forces 
of good. As nothing is too large, so nothing is 
too small to fall within the range of its activity. 
Life and death, things present and things to come, 
are alike subject to the control of that Christ who 
is able to save to the uttermost. 


This donble growth may be well illustrated in connexion with 
the doctrine of election. At first the Divine chojre centres in 
Israel the nation, or in those heroes or prophets whom God has 
set apart for special service in connexion with the national 
deliverance. Then other nations are included in the Divine 
jlan. God chooses Egypt as well as Isrnel. Cyrus the Persian 
$ ITis servant, set apart to do a special work in the execution 
of His redemptive purpose. To the broader view-point of the 
NT, with ity juster estimate of the worth of the individual, 
election i8 no longer confined to a few, All Christians are 
elect, called to be saints (Ro 16) according to the Divine purpose. 
And as the range of the Divine choice widens, so its content 
deepens. Christians are elect unto salvation (2 Th 2!4), with 
all the richness of moaning which the Christian revelation has 
put into the word. The object of tha Divine choice is not 
merely deliverance from future punishment. Men are called to 
the Christian life as a whole, with its good works (Eph 219), its 
joys and graces, ita brotherly service, its missionary zeal, its 
willingness to spend and be spent, yes, if need be, even to be 
cast away (Ro 93), if thereby others may be saved, Thus the 
individualism of the NT doctrine of election, so far from being 
a narrowing of the conception, is rather a mark of its true 
universalism, 


(b) In the life after death.—With the expansion 
of the conception of salvation in this life, we find 
the Biblical outlook reaching across the yrave, and 
taking in the life after death. Nothing is a more 
striking witness to the strength and richness of 
the Hebrew conception of God than the way in 
which it sueceeded in transforming the pagan 
conception of Sheol which at the first the Israelites 
had shared with their contemporaries. We have 
already traced the steps in this moralization of 
the life after death, and need not repeat them 
here. Irom a gloomy, passionless, joyless exist- 
ence, Sheol becomes the scene of God’s presence 
and power. It has its garden of life, where the 
righteous await contentedly the greater joys of 
the resurrection. Christianity further emphasizes 
and enriches this conception. Whatever new 
elements Christ has brought into the thought of 
God and His salvation are carried over into the 
life immediately after death. Christ’s activity is 
not merely confined to the living. In the spirit 
He preaches even in the realm of the dead (1 P 
3'°), The shifting and uncertain imagery through 
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which the human imagination had endeavoured to 
picture the nature of ‘that undiscovered country’ 
18 now reinforced or superseded by a definite con- 
ception. To die means to depart and to be with 
Christ (Ph 1%); to enter into the Father’s home, 
where the elder brother has gone before to prepare 
a place and a welcome for each returning traveller 
(Jn 147), Whatever the joys still remaining at 
the Parousia, they are not different in kind from 
those upon the experience of which one enters 
immediately after death, The highest blessedness 
of heaven will consist in communion with Christ. 
‘Tt is not yet made manifest what we shall be. 
We know thatif he shall be manifested, we shall 
be like him, for we shall see him even as he is’ 
(c) The Biblical doctrine of salvation reaches its 
climax in the conception of a redemption of the 
universe. FKoreshadowed in the OT doctrine of 
new heavens and a new earth, developed in the 
period between the Testaments in extravagant 
and non-spiritual forms, it remains an element in 
the Biblical conception to the last. It is not God’s 
purpose merely to save men out of the world, but 
to save the world. Whatever is hens evil— 
whether in nature, man, or spirit—shall at last he 
utterly destroyed. No foe will longer remain to 
dispute the authority of Christ or mar the glorics 
of His eternal Kingdom. The last enemy to be 
destroyed is death (1 Co 15°5), Not till then 
will Christ’s saving work be finished, and He 
restore to the Father the power given to Him, 
that in the redeemed universe God may be all in 
all (1 Co 15°). This doctrine of a cosmic salvation, 
wrought out most fully by St. Paul, but implied 
also in other parts of the N'T, has three main 
elements: (1) the redemption of payee nature 
with its destruction of sutlering and death ; (2) the 
redemption of mankind with its destruction of sin ; 
(3) the redemption of the angelic world with its 
destruction of the spiritual forces which now 
oppose the Kingdom of God. Thus in terms 
naturally sugvested by the thought of his day, 
but with a vigour and breadth of conception 
worthy of the largest generalizations of our 
modern science, the apostle presents the work of 
Christ in its unity as one preat process, running 
through the ages, reaching out to take in the 
uttermost bounds of space, penetrating to the pro- 
foundest depths of spiritual experience in order to 
bind together all things in earth and heaven in 
one universal purpose of salvation (ph 1, Col 1). 
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W. ADAMS Brown. 

SAMAIAS (Sapalas).—1. Shemaiah, one of the 
chiofs of the Levites in Josiah’s reign, 1 is )® (ef. 
2Ch 35%), 2. 1 Es 8%=Shemaiah, of the sons of 
Adonikam, Ezr 8%. 


SAMARIA.—41,. (j'7t', that is, Shomerén, ‘ watch- 
mountain’; Zaydpeva, Mepwepdv, Voucpdv, Nounpwy, 
Zwpwpov; Jos. (Ant. VII xii. 5), Ywuapely; Kuseb. 
(Onom.), Seunody; Samaria) The capital of the 
kingdom of Israel. The Assyrian, Samirina (Ins, 
of ‘liglath-pileser In., Sargon, ete.), and the 
Greek and Latin forms of the nane, come from the 
Armnaic p12y. A characteristic derivation of the 
name is given, in 1 K 16% (RV, cf. Jos. Ant. Vu. 
xii. 5), where we are told that Samaria was built 
by Omri who bought the ‘hill of Samaria’ from 
Shemer, and, having fortified it, called the name of 
the city that he built Shomerén (Samaria) after 
Shemer. (See discussion of etymolugy by Stade in 
ZATW v. 165 {f.) 

Commanding the roads from Sheehem northwards 
to Esdraelon, and westwards to the coast, and 
situated within easy reach of the Mediterranean, 
no better site could have been selected for the 
fortified capital of the Northern kingdom. The 
hill (“mountain of Samaria’ Am 4! 6!, Sir 50%) 
rises from 300 to 400 feet above the bed of a broad 
fertile valley (perhaps the ‘tield of Samaria’ Ob!” 
RV), and is isolated on all sides but the east, where 
it is connected with the hills (‘mountains of 
Samaria’ Am 3°, Jer 31) by «a low narrow saddle. 
On three sides it is surrounded and overlooked by 
hills clothed with olive and vine, but they are 
beyond the range of catapult and bow, and so 
were not a source of danger. On the fourth side 
the hills are low, and the view over them to the 
west, with the blue waters of the Mediterranean 
in the distance, is one of exceptional beanty. 
This charm of position, in a Bah ‘fat’ valley, 
bordered by vine-clad hills, formed part of that 
‘glorious beauty’ which made Samaria the ‘crown 
of pride of the drunkards of Ephraim? (1s 28!-4), 

rom the 7th year of Omri, Samaria was the 
capital (‘the head of Ephraim "Ts 7°, ‘Samaria and 
her daughters’ Ezk 16%), and residence of the kings 
of Israel (1 K 167 20% 213-18 9951, Q ix 14 gi. 6 19936 13). 10 
1434 38 8. 18. 14.17.93. 27-177, Ts 79 10" Hos 107): and 
it was also their burial-place (1 K 167 2287, 2K 10% 
13% 3 1416), Samaria is on this account mentioned 


With or compured with the capital of the Southern 
kingdom (2 KX 21%, Is 10!) Ezk 16° 234, Am 6, 
Mic 1'5), which was to share its fate. Ezekiel 
ecolls it ‘the sister’ (16% 23%), and the ‘elder 
sister’ of Jerus. (16). The city was surrounded 
with strony walls (Ané. VII. xiv. 1), and beautified 
by the kings of Isracl. There was a fortified 
mulace, ‘the castle of the king’s honse’ (2 K 15% 
tV), with a ‘roof-chamber’ (2 K 1*), This probably 
stood on the top of the hill, and near or connected 
with it may have been the ivory palace built by 
Ahab (1 K 22%), There was a Syrian quarter in 
Samaria (1 K 20%); anda city gate (1 K 22), 2K 
Ji. 18 202 Ch 18") and pool (1 KK 22%) are mentioned. 

At Samaria, Ahab received a visit from Jelosha- 

hat, and, at the entrance of the gate, the two 
ee essat to hear the prophecy of Micaiah (1 K 22”, 
2 Ch 18%), There the 70 sons of Ahab were slain 
(2K 10!-7); there Jehu destroyed all that remained 
urto Ahab (2 K 10!*+!7); and there, according to 
one acconnt (2 Ch 22°, cf. 2K 9%), Ahaziah was 
killed. It was to Samaria that Joash, after the 
capture of Jerus., brought the vessels for the 
service of the temple, and the treasures of the 
kine’s house (2 K 1414, 2 Ch 25%4); and that Pekah, 
at least according to 2 Ch 28" % 15, retnrned at the 
head of his army, Jaden with the spoil of Judah, 
and accompanied by a long train of captive Jews, 
who were afterwards released. 

Samaria became the religious as well as the 
political centre of the Northern kingdom. ‘The 
marriage of Ahab with Jezebel, and the consequent 
close alliance between the usurping dynasties of 
[srael and Pheenicia, led to the establishment of 
the Phuwnician worship on a large seale in the 
capital, Ahab caused a temple and altar to be 
crected to Baal (1 K 163 ctf. 1x, vi. 6), and 
made the Asherah (1 K 16%, 2 K 136 RV). The 
temple, which was probably of great size, contained 
‘pillars of Baal,’ apparently of wood, which were 
torn down and burned, and a ‘ pillar of Baal,’ pos- 
sibly a stone pillar with an efliyy of the god on 
one of its faces, which was broken down when 
Jehu destroyed the temple after slaughtering the 
prophets of Bual (2 K 3? 10?) 4-27 (in v.% read prob. 
with Klost. 131 adytwm for vy ‘city’)]). The Pha- 
nician rites were celebrated with great splendour, 
and Jezebel, who had slain the prophets of the Lorb 
(1K 18'9), fed 450 prophets of Baal and 400 prophets 
of the Asherah at her table (1 K 18/2 RV). The 
idolatrous worship was strongly opposed by the 
prophets of J’, some of whom arora and preached 
in the city. Elisha had a fixed residence in it 
(2 KC 2° 5° 6, cf. v.74), and Hosea probably pro- 
phesied there, Isaiah (104 36!) alludes to the 
idols, graven images, and gods of Samaria; Llosea 
(72 88 105), to its wickedness, and to the calf- 
worship which existed side by side with the worship 
of Baal; Amos (8), to its sin; and Isaiah (84 9°), 
Hosea (131%), Amos (3!%), Micah (18) foretell the 
penalties that it would have to suffer for the sins 
of its people. Jeremiah (23%) mentions the pro- 
phets of Baal, and Ezekiel (23') can find no fitter 
symbol for the city than Oholah the harlot. 

Soon after Samaria was built, it was probably 
besieged by Benhadad 1., who forced Omri to make 
‘streets’ in the city for the Syrians (1 K 20%), 
During Ahab’s reign it successfully resisted a siege 
by Benhadad 1. (1 K 209); Ant, vill. xiv. 1, 2). 
In the reign of Jchoram, after a minor expedition 
had been thwarted by Elisha (2 K 6! 20; 4nd, 1x. 
iv, 3), the city was again besieged by Benhadad. 
On this occasion the garrison and townsmen were 
reduced to the last extremity (2 K 6% %), when a 
panic seized the Syrian army and the siege was 
raised (2 K 7}; And. IX. iv. 4,5). In the 7th year 
of Hoshea, Samaria was besieged by Shalmaneser, 
but it was actually taken, B.c. 722, by his succes- 
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sor Sargon after the siege had lasted three years 
(2 K 175-6 18% 10. 84 of. 2113; Ant. Ix. xiv. 1; Inscrip- 
tions of Sargon). The Northern kingdom fell with 
its capital, and the people were transplanted by 
the conqueror; but the city was not completely 
destroyed (Jer 415), Two years later it rose, in 
alliance with Hamath, Arpad, and Damascus, 
against the Assyrians; but the rising collapsed on 
the overthrow of the king of Hamath (see /nscrip- 
tions), The transplanted Jews were replaced by 
foreign colonists (2 K 17%4, Ezr 4!°) under Assyrian 

overnors, of one of whom the name, Nabu-achi-8u, 
hae been preserved (III. Rawlinson, 34, col. ii. 94 f.). 
In B.C. 331 Samaria submitted to Alexander, who 
killed many of its inhabitants, and replaced them 
by Macedonian colonists. Later it was dismantled 
by Ptolemy Lagi, afterwards rebuilt, and again 
destroyed ie Demetrius Polioreetes. The walls 
must soon have been restored, for it was a ‘very 
strong city’ when taken by John Hyrcanus, B.c. 


120, after a year’s siege (Ant. XII. x. 2, 3; BJ 


I, ii. 7) Hyrcanus is said to have completely 
destroyed the city by ‘bringing streams to drown 
it’; but this can refer only to that portion of it 
which lay at the foot of the hill. Samaria was 
rebuilt by Pompey, who made it a free city, and 
attached it to the government of Syria (Ant. 
XIv. iv. 4; BJ I vii. 7); and it was further 
restored and strengthened by Gabinius (Ané. XIv. 
v. 3; BJ. viii. 4). Herod, in pursuance of his 
commercial policy, which was based on intercourse 
with the West, and of his plan of covering the 
country with strongholds garrisoned by Gentile 
soldiers devoted to his interests, made Samaria a 
strong fortress. He embellished it, built a temple 
of great size and magnificence, and settled it with 
veterans from his army and people from the 
neighbourhood (Ant. XV. villi. 5; BJ I. xxi. 2). 
The city, which is said at this time to have had 
a circumference of 24 miles, was re-named Sebaste 
(Augusta) in honour of Augustus, who had given 
it to Herod (Ant. xv. vii. 3); and this name has 
survived in the modern Sebustich. At Samaria 
Herod entertained Agrippa; there he killed his 
wife Mariamne, and there also he strangled his 
sons (An¢. XV. vii. 5-7, XVI. it. 1, xi. 7). During 
the Jewish revolt, Samarin and Herod’s soldiers, 
called Sebastenes, went over to the Romans (Ant. 
XVIL x. 3, 9; BJ I. ili. 4, iv. 3, xii. 5). Many 
authorities suppose that the gospel was preached 
in Samaria (Ac 85% 14); but it is noni bte that 
some town in the district of Samaria, of which the 
name is not specified, is intended (note the absence 
in v.° of the def. art. in some MSS). Septimius 
Severus made Samaria a Colonia, but it rapidly 
declined as Shechem (Neapolis) rose to importance, 
and in the 4th cent. it was already a small town 
(Euseb. Onom.). It was an Episcopal see, and its 
bishops attended the Councils of Nicwa, Constan- 
tinople, and Chalcedon, and the Synod of Jerusalem 
(A.D. 536). According to Jerome it was the burial- 
place of Elisha, Obadiah, and St. John the Baptist 
(Ep. ad Marcellam, Com. ad Obad.), and their 
tombs were shown to Pea: in the Middle Ages. 
The Crusaders established a Latin bishopric in 
Samaria. 

The modern village of Scbustteh lies at the E. 
end of the terraced hill of Samaria, which is now 
partially cultivated and in places covered with 
olive groves. The old city wall can be traced for 
most of its course, following irregularly the con- 
tour of the hill, and there are remains of the west 

ate. From this gate a street 50 ft. wide, and 
ined with columns, of which many still stand, 
ran along the S. side of the hill to a gate on the 
E., which has disappeared. To the W. of the 


village are the columns of a large buried temple ; 
towards the S. W. the columns of asmaller temple ; 
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and in a hollow at the foot of the N.E. side of the 
hill are several shafts of columns that formed part 
of a quadrangle, la a hippodrome, 622 ft, 
long and 190 ft. wide. Close to ‘ie site of the E, 
gate are the ruins of the fine cathedral church of 
St. John, built between A.D. 1150 and 1180, over 
the traditional tomb of St. John the Baptist. In 
the neighbourhood of the village are two fine 
springs, ‘Ain Hdrim and ‘Ain Kefr Rima, from 
which small streams flow for a short distance, 
These streams are, apparently, those utilized by 
Hyrcanus to undermine the lower portion of the 
city. (Stanley, S. and P. 243-246; G. A. Smith, 
HGHL pp. 346-349 ; PEF Mem. ii. 160, 211-215; 
Guérin, Samarie, ii. 188, etc.). 

2. SAMARIA (%) Zapudpeca ; Samaria) mentioned in 
1 Mac 5® cannot be the well-known Samaria, and 
is apparently an error. The place intended seems 
to be Marisa (Marishah, now Kh. Mer’ash near 
Beit Jibrin), a reading found in an ancient Latin 
version. See Josephus, Ant. XII. viii. 6, and 
2 Mac 12°, C. W. WILSON. 


SAMARIA, TERRITORY OF (4 Zapapetris ywpa, 
Zaudpea, Zapyapla; Jos. xbpa Lapuapéwy ; Samaria), 
—At an early period the name of the city was 
applied to the kingdom of the ten tribes, and 
as the limits of that kingdom varied (2 K 10°*- 8 
15”, 1 Ch 5%), so did those of the territory 
called Samaria. Thus the ‘king of Samaria’ 
(2K 13, Eos 10’) is the king, and the ‘cities of 
Samaria’ (1 K 13%, 2 K 17% 6 23'%) the cities, of 
the Northern kingdom; and the ‘mountains of 
Samaria’ (Jer 315, Am 3°) is simply another term 
for the hill-country of Ephraim (AV Mt. Ephraim). 
The name Samaria is used in its extended sense 
in 1 K 183, 2 K 17% 2318, 2 Ch 25, Ezr 41’, Neh 4?, 
Am 3}, 

In the Apocrypha, (1 Es 216-2) Jth 1° 44, 1 Mac 
330 $88 108 88 148. 84 Mac 15!) and in NT (Lk 
174, Jn 4457-9 Ac 18 8! 9%!) the name Samaria 
denotes the central of the three districts—Judea, 
Samaria, and Galilee—into which the country west 
of Jordan was divided. According to Josephus 
(BJ U1. ii. 1, 4, 5), Samaria was bounded on the 
north by Galilee and the territory of the free city 
of Scythopolis, its most northerly village being 
Ginea (Jenin), in the great plain of Esdraelon. 
It extended S. to the toparchy of Acrabuatta, 
‘Akrabeh, and the villages of Anuath, KA. ‘Aina, 
and Borceos, Berfit, which were about 15 Roman 
niles S. of Shechem, and belonged to Judwa. In 
the Jordan Valley the boundary ran N. of Sartaba, 
Kurn Surtaba (Mishna, Rosh hash-shana, i. 3); 
and on the west to the N. of Antipatris (Talm. 
Bab. Gittin, 76a). It was separated froin the sea 
on the W. by the const district of Judea, which 
stretched N. to Ptolemais (BJ U1, ii. 5). 

Samaria is a land of hills and valleys, with here 
and there upland plains of pie fertility. Carmel 
and other hills are partially clothed with dense 
thickets, and, in places, remnants of former 
forests can still be seen. In the plains and open 
valleys the rich soil yields abundant harvests of 
wheat, oats, and maize, whilst on the terraced 
hillsides the fig, the olive, and the vine bring forth 
their fruit in due season. Josephus says truly 
(BJ 1. iii, 4) that the country was fruitful and 
well wooded; it abounded in wild fruit and in 
that produced by cultivation ; its water was good, 
and in consequence of the excellence of its grass 
the cattle wielded more milk than elsewhere. 

Samaria is an open country, and was always at 
the mercy of hostile invaders, It seems to have 
offered little resistance to Joshua, and, after the con- 
quest, Canaanites, Midianites, Syrians, Assyrians, 
Greeks, and Rotmans overran it with comparative 


ease. No great battle was fought within its 
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limita, and the stirring episodes of mountain 
warfare, so frequent in Judiea, are unknown to 
its annals. On the other hand, it is remarkable 
for the number of fortified towns or ‘strong 
places’ that guarded its approaches. The open 
character of Samaria facilitated communication. 
Great highways of commerce passed through it, 
and chariots were used at a very ony period. 
Amongst the trade routes were that from the 
coast, through the remarkable pass between Ebal 
and Gerizim, to the districts east of Jordan; and 
those from the Maritime Plain across the hills to 
Megiddo (Lejién), and En-gannim (Jenin), and 
thence to Bashan and Damascus. To these well- 
travelled roads was due in jrreat measure the close 
connexion that has always existed between Samaria 
and the trans-Jordanic reyions, and the readiness 
with which the Jews of the district succumbed to 
the influence of the surrounding paganism. 

After the Assyrinns had conquered the kingdom 
of the ten tribes, they carried away the people to 
Assyria, and brought men from ‘Babylon, and 
from Cuthah, and from Avva, and from Hamath 
and Sepharvaim,’ and placed them in the ‘ cities 
of Samaria’ (2 K 17% 46. Ant. rx. xiv. 1) Ata 
later date, during the reigns of Esar-haddon and 
Assur - bani- pal (Osnappar, RV), the number of 
Assyrian colonists in Sain was largely in- 
creased (Ezr 41+ % 1%), In 2k 17” these colonists 
are termed ‘Samaritans.’ Josephus says (Ant, 
1X. xiv, 3, X. ix. 7, XI. iv, 4) that they were 
called Cuthseans in Hebrew, from Cuthah, the 
city of their origin, and Samaritans in Greek, 
from the country to which they were removed ; 
and he regarded the Samaritans of his day as 
their descendants. The Cuthmeans and others 
brought their national gods with them, an act 
which was believed to have brought on them the 
vengeance of the God of the land. One of the 
captive Jewish priests was consequently sent to 
teach them ‘how they should fear the LoRDb.’ 
The result appears to have been that they adopted 
the Jewish ritual, but combined the worship of 
J” with that of their graven images (2 K 174-41; 
Ant. 1X. xiv, 3). Possibly, many of their high 

Inces and altars were destroyed during the re- 
orms of Josiah (2 K 23!®, 2 Ch 344), 

The Captivity freed the Jews from their old sin 
of idolatry, and intensified the exclusiveness of the 
Jewish character. When, therefore, the Jews re- 
turned from Babylon, and the Satmarituns offered 
to assist them in rebuilding the walls and temple 
at Jerusalem, the proffered aid was refused, and 
the Jews excluded the Samaritans from all par- 
ticipation in their worship. Quarrels naturally 
arose, and led to a mutual enmity between the 
two peoples, which was raarked by frequent 
outbursts of active hostility. The Samaritans 
were generally the aggressors. They attempted 
to prevent the rebuilding of Jerusalem (Ezr 47-4, 
Neh 47%; Ant. XI. iv. 4); seized Jewish lands, 
and carried Jews off as slaves (Ant. XII. iv. 1). 
On one occasion they brought the bodies of dead 
men into the cloisters of the temple (Ant. XVIII. 
ii. 2), and on another they killed Galileans who 
were passing through Samaria on the way to 
Jerusalem. This last outburst gave rise to dis- 
putes, which wore referred to Rome for settlement 
(Ant. XX. vi. 1-3; BU IL. xii. 3-7). The Samaritans 
were always ready to claim kinship with the Jews 
when the latter were prosperous (Ant. IX. xiv. 3, 
XI. vill. 6); but at other times they repudiated 
the relationship, and acknowledged their Assyrian 
origin (Ezr 42; Ané, Xi. iv. 3, 9, xu. v. 5). The 
foeling of the Jews towards their enemies is indi- 
cated by the term of reproach, ‘Thou art a 
Samaritan, and hast a devil’ (Jn 8%); by the 
words of Jesus son of Sirach (Sir 50% %); and 


the mutual hostility explains Christ’s command 
to His disciples not to enter into any city of the 
Samaritans (Mt 10°). 

Samaria, after its conquest by Assyria, was 
ruled by Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian 
governors until Syria and Palestine fell to Alex- 
ander after the battle of Issus. The Samaritans 
hastened to proffer aid to the conqucror, and in 
return were pranted, according to Josephus, ape 
mission to build a temple on Mt. Gerizim (Ant 
XI. viii. 4, 6, xilt. iii. 4, ix. 1). In this temple, 
which, more probably, however, was built by 
Sanballat during the time of Nehemiah, thie 
Samaritans oflered sacrifices after the manner of 
the Jews. But when Antiochus Iv. A anaaee 
took Jerus. and desecrated the pepe: they were 
quite ready to address him as god, and ask his 
permission to call their place of worship the temple 
of Zeus Hellenius (Ané. xu. v. 6). After having 
more than once changed hands during the struygle 
between Alexander’s successors, Samaria was een 
by Antiochus 11. the Great, as part of the dower 
of his daughter Cleopatra, to Ptolemy vV. Ee 

hanes (Ant, XII. iv. 1). During the reign of the 
atter’s successor, Ptolemy vi. Philometor, the 
Samaritan colony in Egypt, which owed its origin 
to the settlement of Samaritans serving in Alex- 
ander’a army (Ant. XI. viii. 6), and to the re- 
moval of Samaritans from Palestine to Egypt by 
Ptolemy 1. Soter (An¢, XII. i. 1), maintained, in 
controversy with the Alexandrian Jews, that 
according to the laws of Moses the temple was 
to be built on Gerizim and not at Jerus. (2¢. XIII 
iii. 4). Samaria was conquered by John Hyrcanus, 
who destroyed the temple on Gerizim (JJ 1. ii. 
6, 7); and, after passing to the Romans when 
Pompey intervened in the quarrel between Hyr- 
canus If, and his brother, it was given to Herod 
by Augustns (Ant. Xv. vii. 3). On ILerod’s death 
it was granted to his son Archelaus (Ané. XVII. 
xi. 4; BJ UW. vi. 3); but, on his banishment, it 
was added to the province of Syria (Ant. XVII. 
xiii. 5; BJ i. viii. 1). In the time of Pilate a 
large number of Samaritans were killed when on 
their way to Gerizim, and to Pilate’s action on 
this occasion Josephus ascribes his recall (Ané. 
XVIII. iv. 1, 2). 

In the days of our Lord the Samaritans formed 
an important element in the population; and 
though they probably had a strong admixture 
of Jewish blood in their veins (2 K 23), 2 Ch 
34°, Ezr 67, Jn 419; Ant. x. iv. 5), they had not 
lost their distinctive character as aliens by descent 
(Lk 1738, cf. 10-87), and apparently in religion 
(Jn 4%), The gospel appears to have been first 
preached to the Samaritans by Philip, and with 
some measure of success (Ac 8°), But it cannot 
have been very generally accepted, for the 
Samaritans more than once came into collision 
with the Roman emperors and the Christians. 
Vespasian quelled a threatened rising by slaying 
11,600 of them on Mt. Gerizim (BJ II. vil. 32); 
and they were so severely punished by Zeno and 
Justinian for murdering Christiane and destroying 
churches, that they never afterwards recovered. 
Benjamin of Tudela, A.D. 1163, found ‘ Cutheans, 
who observe the Mosaic law only, and are called 
Samaritans,’ at Ndblus, Crsarea, Ascalon, and 
Damascus (Early Travels, p. 81). They are now 
represented by a few families at NGblus. 
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SAMATUS (Sduaros), 1 Es 9*%.—One of the sons 
of Ezora, corresponding to Shemariah or Shallum 
in Ezr 10* ©, 


SAMECH 


SAMECH (b).— The fifteenth letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet, and as such employed in the 
119th Psalin to designate the 15th part, each verse 
of which begins with this letter. In this Dic- 
tionary it is transliterated by ¢. 


SAMELLIUS (B Zapéd\ruos, A Leu- ZeB-; AV 
Semellius), 1 Es 2? 17-%5-8=—Shimshai the scribe, 
ef. Ezr 4° ete. 


SAMEUS (B @apatos, A Zapuatos; AV Samcius).— 
Of the sons of Emmer (1 Es 9”), answering to 
Shemaiah, of the sons of Harim, Ezr 10%. 


SAMGAR-NEBO (j2y9300).—An officer of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who, according to the MT of Jer 39 
(Gr. 46)8, took his seat, along with other princes, 
in the middle gate of Jerusalem after the Chal- 
dean army had forced its way into the city. If 
the name (LXX BY Lapaywsd, A Elocapaydé) is to 
be accepted, it may be=Sumgir-Nabu, ‘be gra- 
cious, O Nebo’ (Schrader, COT ii. 109).* The text 
has in any case suffered corruption, as is evident, 
apart from other considerations, from the multi- 
tude of variant readings exhibited (cf. Swete, O7 
in Greek, ad loc.) by the LXX. If we retain the 
name Sampar-nebo, we ought perhaps to drop the 
first ‘ Nergal-sharezer,’ and read: ‘Samgar-nebo 
the Sar-sechim [a title as yet unexplained], Nebu- 
shazban the Rab-saris (cf. v.3]and Nergal-sharezer 
the Rab-mag’ (so Sayce in art. NERGAL-SHAREZER 
above). Another course is to reject (with Giese- 
brecht) the name Samgar-nebo entirely, taking 
s100 as a dittography of 20 29, and joining 123 to 
the following, o'so1wa: thus = 7112} of v.48. It 
must be confessed that the means are not yet at 
our disposal for pronouncing with confidence on 
the true text. See, for another expedient, art. 
SARSECHIM. J. A. SELBIE. 


SAMLAH (nbay).—An Edomite king, described 
as ‘of Masrekah’ (which see), Gn 36% (B deest, 
A Zadaud, D Yayadd)=1 Ch 1 (Bom., A Sapad). 


SAMMUS (Zaxpous, 
Neh 84, 


SAMOS (Zduos), one of the most important 
islands in the A“gman, is separated from = the 
coast of Ionia by the narrow straits in which the 
Greeks met the Persian fleet and won the decisive 
victory of Mycale, B.c. 479. It was the centre of 
Ionian luxury, art, and science; and, from the 
moment when it became a member of the Ionic 
confederacy to the time when it was deprived of 
its freedom by Vespasian, its history is full of 
interest. In B.c. 84 it was united to the province 
of Asia, and in B.c. 17 it was made a free city by 
Augustus, This was the political status when 
St. Paul, after passing Chios, touched at Samos 
(Ac 20'® RV) on his return from his third mis- 
sionary journey. There were many Jewish 
residents on the island (1 Mac 15%), who ob- 
tained numerons privileges when Marcus Agrippa 
and Herod visited Samos. The latter also made 
presents to the Samians (Ané, XVI. 11. 2,4; BJ 1. 
xxi. 11). Descriptions of the island and its his- 
tory will be found in Tournefort, Voyage de 
Levante, ii. 103 ete.; Ross, Reise auf die grtech. 
Inseln, ii. 189 etc.; Murray, Handbook to Asia 
Minor, ete. pp. 359-361. C. W. WILSON. 


SAMOTHRACE (Xapo@pdkn, i.e. the Thracian 
Samos).—An island of considerable size in the 
/Egeean Sea, to the south of the coast of Thrace, 
and north-west from the city of Troas. St. Paul 


* On the similarity of the names Shamgar and Samgar see 
Moore, Judgea, 106. 


Sappov), 1 Es 9%=Shema, 
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and his companions, sailing from Troas, made s 
straight run, without tacking (see RHEaIUM), 
across the sea to Samothrace (Ac 16!!); and the 
next day they sailed north to NEAPOLIS, on the 
Thracian coast, which, according to Pliny (Nat. 
Hist. iv, 23), was about 38 miles from the island, 
though the actual distance is hardly more than 
about 20 miles. At the northern end of the 
island was the town, called by the same name; 
and here, doubtless, it was that the ship which 
carried St. Paul cast anchor for the night. Ac 208, 
also, probably implies that the ship anchored for a 
night at Samothrace ; but no details are recorded. 
There was no good harbour at any point round the 
island, which therefore was difficult of approach 
(tmportuosissima omnium, as Pliny says); but the 
ancient Greek sailors always liked to anchor for 
the night, if convenient or possible (Ac 20)* 35), 

Samothrace is a mountainous island; and in 
the view from the Trojan coast it forms a huge 
mass behind and towering over the intermediate 
island of Imbros. Its summit rises to 5240 ft.; 
and there Homer describes the sea-god Poseidon 
taking his seat to survey the battle before Troy. 
In a similar way the island of Samos on the coast 
of Ionia forms a huge mass rising boldly out of the 
sea; and the common name Samos 1s probably 
due, not to colonization from one to the other, nor 
to common stock in the inhabitants, but to the 
character of the islands, each in the distance look- 
ing like a single huge mountain.* 

Samothrace, being unsuited for a trading centre 
by its harbourless nature, played little part in 
Greek history. Its only importance is due to the 
cult of the mysterious gods called Cadiri, who 
were said to have been worshipped by the original 
Pelasgian inhabitants of the island ered il. 61). 
The Mysteries of the Cabiri rivalled those of 
Eleusis in reputation and attractiveness during 
the later centuries of Greek history ; and Philip 
of Macedon was initiated at Samothrace. 

W. M. RAMSAY. 

SAMPSAMES (NV Sapyduns, which is followed by 
AV and RV; A Zaupdxns; Lat. VSS Lampsacus). 
—One of the places to which the Romans are said 
to have written in favour of the Jews, 1 Mac 15”. 
It is usually identified with Samsun, a seaport 
town on the Black Sea, between Sinope and Tre- 
bizond (cf. Ramsay, Hist. Geog. of Asia Minor, 273) 


SAMSON.— 


i. The name, 

ii. The narrative. 
jij, The sources. 
iv. The historical background. 

vy. Historical importance. 

vi. Significance for the history of religion. 
i. Significance for the history of civilization. 
. Mythological traces, 

Literature. 


i. THE NAME.—The pronunciation Samson is 
derived from the Vulgate, which follows the LXX 
Sapydv, using a vowel older than the ¢ of the 
Heb. jwor Shimshén. The name is not to be 
derived from }ov, or nov, or wzy ‘serve’ (cf. Moore 
on Jg 13%), but is formed from v7y ‘sun’ by means 
of the denominating ending }}; a diminutive sense 
=‘little sun’ (cf. the Arab. name Shumazs in 
Nildeke, ZDMG x1. p. 166) is less probable than 
a derivation with the sense ‘sunny, ‘sun’s man’ 
(cf. Ges. - Kantzsch, Gram.” § 86f. g.). It is 
natural to think of the Danite city BETH-SHEMESH, 
which was not far from Samson’s birthplace. The 
name Samson is confined in the OT to the judge 
(but cf. woe Shimshai, Ezr 4% 1"), and is- ound 
nowhere but in Jg 13-16, which have him for 


* Constantine Porphyr. (iii. p. 41, Bonn ed.), Eustathiue, and 
Strabo (pp. 846, 467) say that Yéeu0r meant * *; and the 
name was common in the Greek world. 
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their subject (the Syr. and LXX Luc. wrongly 
introduce him in 18 12"). The same thing is true 
of the name of his father MANOAH (n'39 ‘rest,’ 
‘resting - place’), Je 13° 16%; but after the 
Captivity the inhabitants of Zorah, Samson’s 
native town, are called (1 Ch 25754) MANANE- 
THITES (‘Aanjp), a circumstance which might imply 
that Manoah was the heros eponymos of a Danite 
clan, and was only afterwards assigned as father to 
the judge Samson (cf. the case of JEPHTHAH in 
Jy li’). 
li, THE NARRATIVE.— 


Ch. 13. The barren wife of the Danite Manoah of Zor'ah has 
& vision of the angel of Jahweh in the form of & man, who pro- 
injses to her a son who from his mother’s womb is to be a 
‘consecrated one’ to God (0°12 11}, see NaziriTe), and who 
is to make a commencement of freeing the people from the 
Philistine yoke, Therefore his mother is to abstain from all 
intoxicating liquora and guard against everything that defiles; 
no razor is to come upon the head of the child. At Manoah’s 
prayer the angel appears a second thine, and repeats his instruc- 
tions. Only after he ascends in the flame of the offering pre- 
sented to Jahweh and disappears, do Manoah and his wife 
recognize who had been their guest. The boy, when born, is 
named Samson, and grows up under the blessing of Jahweh. 

Ch. 14. Arrived at manhood, Samson, not without opposition 
from his parents, makea choice of @ Philistine girl at Timnah to 
be his wife. On his way there he kills a lion, and on his return 
journey eats of the honey which he finds in the carcase. At 
the wedding feast he makes this the subject of a riddte for the 

ounr men. and, when his young wife coaxes him into telling 

er the solution and betrays it to then, he Jeaves her in ill 
humour, 

Ch. 15. Having recovered himself, Samson will visit his wife 
in her parents’ house, but finds that she has been given by her 
father to another. In revenge he destroya the ripe harvest 
flelds of the Philistines by foxes with burning brands. The Philis- 
tines retaliate by burning his wife and all her house, an act 
which Samson again avenges by slaughtering many of them 
(vv.1-8), Having made his escape to the territory of Judah, 
which, however, owned the Philistine suzerainty, he allows 
himself, on their menaces, to be handed over by the inhabitants 
bound, but bursts his bonds and slays a thousand Philistines 


with the jawbone of an ass, The wearied Samson {s revived 
by vy by means of a epring flowing from the jawbone 
vv. 2 


Ch. 16. While Samson is visiting a harlot at Gaza he is 
betrayed, and his enemies think to seize him in the morning. 
But he catches up the folding-doors of the city gate, posts and 
all, and carries them to the top of a mountain by Hebron 
vv.13), Hie parninour, Danan, in the Vale of Sorek is bribed 
y the Philistines to deliver him over to them: three times he 
deceives her as to the source of his strength, and bursts the 
bonds wherewith sho has bound him. At last he confesses 
that his strength lies in his God-consecrated hair, and after he 
has been shaved while asleep he falls defenceless into the hands 
of the Philistines. The latter put out his eyes and set him to 
slaves’ work in the prison at Gaza (vv.422), At the festival In 
honour of their god Dagon, the conquered foe is to be exhibited 
as @ spectacle to the assembled people. But with the new 
growth of his hair the blind man feels his strength return, and 
after praying to Jahweh he pulls down the pillars of the house 
in which the Philistines are assembled, so that they all perish 
along with himself in the ruins. His body is burfed by his 
relatives in the family sepulchre. His judgeship had lasted 
twenty years (vv.4-31), 


lil, Tim SouncEs.—OF all the narratives in the 
Book of Judges, that about Samson is the only 
one that is not composed from the two ancient 
sources which supplied the material of the book— 
in all probability the Judmwan source (J) and the 
Ephraimitic (E). The attempt to distinguish two 
sources throughout has only once been made, and 
that superficially, by von Ortenberg, but cannot 
be regarded as successful. On the other hand, it 
has been rightly recognized by van Doorninck 


(1879) and Stade (1884) that ch. 14 has undergone ° 


extensive revision, and Béhme (1885) has proved 
the same for ch. 13. In both chapters the aim of 
this revision is religious; the whole personality of 
Samson is meant to be brought under the religious 
point of view more than is the case in the par- 
ticular narratives. Béhme has shown at the same 
time that ch. 13 bears marks of the source J, and 
thus the whole Samson history will have to be 
assigned to this source. That E has no share in 
it is explained by the circumstance that for the 
Ephraimitic source the judge who ‘ began to deliver 
Israel out of the hands of the Philistines’ (13°) was 
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not Samson but Samuel (1S 7°"). Whether the 
Samson history, whose scene was the neighbour: 
hood of Judah, had only a local importance such 
as to prevent its being made use of by KE, or 
whether that history was too repugnant to its 
theocratic character (cf. Eb. Schrader, who calls E 
‘the theocratic narrator’), in any case Samuel 
takes the place of Samson completely in E (18 1-7; 
cf. esp. the birth story in 1S 1 with Jg 13), whereas 
in J Samnel plays no part at all as judge and 
military commander. 

But if the Samson story is derived from only 
one source, yet, apart from the above-mentioned 
revision, it is not on that account a literary unity 
in all its parts. On the contrary, the various 
anecdotes about Samson were originally related 
separately and one afterwards collected and 
arranged. Later than any of them, we ma 
assume, is the story of his birth (ch. 13), Just as 1s 
the case with almost all ancient heroes, even those 
of them who otherwise appear in the clearest light 
of history. 

Samson is included by the Deuteronomistic re- 
daction, to which the Book of Judges owes its 
shape, amongst the ‘great judges’; but this, it 
appears, wax not done without a considerable 
amount of weeding out. The concluding formula 
of the Deuteronomic redaction as to the duration of 
Samson’s judgeship appears already at the end of 
ch. 15 (v.”), and is then repeated in 16°. This 
should in all likelihood be explained on the ground 
that R® closed his history of Samson with ch. 15, 
and did not admit ch. 16 into his Book of Judges. 
The reason is easily discovered. Down to the 
close of ch. 15 Samson is the husband of one wife, 
and Jove to her along with love to his native land 
is the inotive of all his actions. But in ch. 16 he 
appears as the slave of sensual passion, caught in 
the toils of a succession of paramours, to the last 
of whom he even betrays the secret of the Divine 
strength that animated him. If this itself must 
have appeared to the mind of R° quite unworthy 
ofa iadiealied judge (cf. 218 48), his fate also was 
an unfitting one, namely that he should end his 
life as prisoner and slave of the unbelievers. 
Hence R» excluded ch. 16 in the same way as 
ch. 9 (the story of Abimelech). He was indiffer- 
ent to the circumstance that thus the account of 
Samson’s death disappeared ; neither is there any 
mention of the death of Barak or of Deborah, and 
only a supplementary allusion to that of Elid (4'). 
It was not till the last redaction of Judges that 
ch. 16 was once more united with the preceding 
chapters, but the first concluding formula (15%) 
was still piously allowed to remain. ILow much of 
the minor alterations of the old text is to be attri- 
buted to this last redaction, cannot be determined. 

iv. THE HIsroricAL BACKGROUND.—The tribe 
of Dan, to which Samson belongs, possessed not 
only one tribal territory, but two,—the one west 
of Jerusalem, situated between Benjamin and 
Judah; the other in the extreme north, at the 
lower sources of the Jordan, bordering upon the 
territory of Naphtali. Samson comes from the 
southern territory; his native town Zor‘ah (373), 
one of the principal places belonging to the tribe 
(Jos 19%, Jg 182811 cf, also Neh 11”), still bears 
the same name at the present ony. Tt lies on the 
northern slope of the fertile Wdady es-Surar, 
through which the railway from Jaffa to Jeru- 
salem now runs, opposite the ancient Beth- 
shemesh (cf. G. A. ith, HGHL 218f.). But 
the question is, whether Samson lived (or is sup- 
posed to have lived) ee or after the emigration 
of the 600 Danites who founded the northern set- 
tlement of the tribe. The history of this expe- 
dition is given satel in Jg 1% (to be wuRP e- 
mented by Jos 1947 [LXX]), and in full detail in 
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Jg 17. 18. Since the account of it in the last- 
mentioned two chapters is preceded by the story 
of Samson, one might be disposed at first to decide 
for the former of the above alternatives. But it 
must not be forgotten that chs. 17-21 are appen- 
dices to the Book of Judges, and that their present 
osition tells us nothing about their order in time. 
hen the 600 Danites struck off to the north, 
their tribe was still contending for its independ- 
ence, although with little prospect of being able 
to assert it. The braver and more resolute mem- 
bers of the tribe having taken their departure, 
the remnant will have abandoned all further 
struggle and rested content that their foreign lords 
should leave them in possession of the soil, prob- 
ably upon condition of paying tribute. But this 
is the condition of things which we meet with in 
the story of Samson. The Philistines have pene- 
trated far intothe Shephélah, Timnah (the modern 
Tibne only 4 or 5 miles S.W. of Sora) belongs to 
them. Between them and the Danites there is no 
state of war, but unrestricted intercourse, con- 
nmubium and commerciwm—nay, the whole life of 
the Danites appears to gravitate towards the 
Philistine cities. The power is entirely in the 
hands of the Philistines: when Samson gets into 
trouble with them, his native town cannot shelter 
him. But even the territory of Judah, to which 
he flees, offers no security, for it, too, is subject to 
the Philistines, as its inhabitants (Jg 15") expressly 
allirm as a fact generally recognized. Samson’s 
own demeanour is not at all that of an enthusiast 
for political dace Peng eae and deliverer of his 
people from the Philistine yoke. He belongs, on 
the contrary, to that class amongst his country- 
men who are disposed to modern and liberal ideas, 
and who have no scruple abont entering into 
relations with the Philistines and even connecting 
themselves with them by marriage. This strange 
conduct is already excused and explained in 
Jg 144a8 being in obedience to a Divine commis- 
sion, in order that Samson might find an oppor- 
tunity of damaging the Philistines. But this 
verse does not belong to the oldest form of the 
narrative, and is actually contradicted hy other 
passages, Samson himself offers to the Judahites 
(15") the excuse that he had not attacked the 
Philistines, but simply requited the wrong done to 
him by them. And in precisely the same fashion 
he always asserts his innocence to himself and to 
his enemies (cf. 15% 7): if they would only Icave 
him in peace, they should be safe from him, so he 
thinks atleast. In thecase of all his exploits, then, 
we have todo not with conscious attempts to de- 
liver Israel, but only with the involuntary uprising 
of a subject people against the alien and unloved 
oppressor, with little ‘pin-pricks,’ each of which 
is regarded as a heroic deed and greeted with 
malicious joy. But ten hot-blooded and foolhardy 
Samsons would not have been able to loosen the 
chains of Israel’s bondage. ‘This was only accom- 
plished when the Philistines, who had ventured to 
attack the kernel of the Isr. territory, were, after 
some initial successes (1 S 4), completely beaten by 
the uprising of Mt. Ephraim (15 13) and after- 
wards of all Israel under the leadership of Saul 
and David, and driven back within their own 
narrow territory. By means of these wars Samson’s 
home became once more free, and @ permanent pos- 
session of Israel. The Samson stories are probably 
intended, then, to be understood as belonging to 
the period which immediately preceded the Philis- 
tine war of 1S 4, and are thus, apart from tlie 
appendices Jg 17-21, in the right place. That 
implies at the same time that the tradition, at 
first oral, embodying them must also go back to 
the same period. In a Iater age there was no 
possibility of their arising. 


v. HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE.—According to the 
scheme of the Book of Judges as its programme is 
set down by the Deuteronomic redactor in Jg QU". | 
Samson was ‘raised up’ by Jahweh to be ‘ judge’ 
over all the children of Israel, in order to deliver 
them from the rule of the Philistines, to which 
Jahweh had given them over on account of their 
unfaithfulness (cf. 131). We saw that in the case 
of Samson there can be no mention of such deliver- 
ance, and just as little of an activity on behalf of, 
or any judgeship over, the whole of Isracl. What 
we are told of him, at all events, claims nothing 
more than quite a local importance. We need not 
wonder, then, that R” Ieft out ch. 16 (see above), 
but only that he allowed Samson to pass as a 
‘judge’ at all. But this may be explained as due 
to the example set in the pre- Deuteronomic Book of 
Judges, the work of RIE (cf. Budde, Aurzer L/dcom. 
xff., xvf.). The rank of a divinely - sent judge 
could not be henceforward taken from Samson, 
His credentials rest especially on ch. 13, the Divine 
prouiice and wonderiul accomplishment of his 

irth., We shall have to regard the whole of 
this chapter as a later addition to the particular 
Samson narratives which were gathered from the 
mouth of the people and lie before us in chs. 14-16. 
As a literary composition, however, that chapter 
need not be more recent than these others. It is 
worthy of note that even it still confines the 
historical importance of Samson within very narrow 
limits, All that is suid of liim in v.° is that ‘he 
shall degin to deliver Israel out of the hand of the 
Philistines.’ 

vi. SIGNIFICANCE FOR THE History or RE- 
LIGION.—The glaring contradiction between the 
Divine call of Samson and his far from exemplary 
manner of life caused mnch racking of the brains 
and much offence to the older theologians. <A 
correct judgment of his spersoneniey iy possible 
only when, on the one hand, we leave out of view 
the Christian standard of morality, and when, 
on the other, we take into account that Samson 
was originally not a religious but a popular hero. 
Still there remains even in the oldest strata of the 
narratives one religious trait, and it is this which 
has made it possible to represent him as under 
theocratic enlightenment. Any endowment be- 
yond the ordinary human standard, or any con- 
duct quite opposed to what is otherwise recognized 
as the character of a person, is or ained in anti- 
quity, and so also in the OT, as due to a super- 
human being, a spirit, having taken up its abode 
in the person. On this account all who are 
mentally deranged are supposed to be the dwelling- 
place of a spirit, by whom they are possessed. In 
this way also the superhuman strength of Samson 
is explained; and as the Philistines, the encmies 
of Israel, suller through his deeds, the spirit which 
works through him is the spirit of Jahweh, the 
God of Israel. ‘The last verse of ch. 13 notes the 
first occasion upon which the spirit of Jalweh 
moves him, without telling us how this working 
showed itself. In 14% 2" 15" *the spirit of Jalweh 
came upon him’ to enable him to perform the 
greatest feats of strenyth. It is noteworthy, how- 
over, that this expression is wanting in 14%. This 
appears to point to n different way of viewin 
the matter, and, as this same way entirely dom1- 
nates ch, 16, it may be regarded as the more 
original. According to Samson’s own statement 
in 167, which is confirmed by vv.” *, his strength 
is not a new thing every time, imparted at the 
moment of need through his being filled with 
the Divine spirit, but is a constant possession, 
connected with the hair of his head, on which 
no razor comes, because from his mother’s womb 
he has becn wu conscciuted vue of God, a Nazirite 
(71). 
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The Nazirate is a religious institution of undouotedly the 
highest antiquity ; it is named as early ag Am ZI, along with 
prophecy, as one of the special blessings which Jahweh has 
towed upon His people. At the same time it persisted in 


_ Israel down to the days when Israel's religion had undergone a 


great epiritualizing, for not only do we find it in Nu6 in the 
egislation of the post-exilic period as a firmly established 
sacred usage, but we meet with its practice in Jerusalem at the 
temple even in the time of the Apostle Paul (Ac 2125F), But in 
the OT Samson is the only Nazirite we encounter; for the 
consecration of Samuel! is of quite a different character, and the 
words ‘and there shall no razor come upon his head’ in 1S 111 
certainly do not belong to the original text. From the story of 
Samson, now, we can gather that the essence of the Nazirite 
vow consisted ants in allowing the hair to grow. At the 
expiry of the peri xed for the vow the hair was shorn by the 
riest and cast into the sacrificial flame (Nu 618, Ac 2124),* 
‘ven Samson's lifelong Nazirate (Jg 135-7) can scarcely be 
understood as implying that he is to carry his hair with him 
down to the grave, but rather that he has it shorn from time to 
time, and each time consecrates the shorn hair to Jahweh. 
But, as the Nazirite beara the God-conaccrated offering upon 
his head, he naturally requires to keep his body, which 
ministers nourishment also to the hair, pure from everything 
that is repugnant to the Deity. The regulations on this sub- 
ject will undergo change and enlargement with the times; 
the pron von of wine (including, no doubt, all intoxicat- 
ing liquors) belongs certainly to the oldest state of things, 
and is witnessed to already in Am 2!2, An intoxicated man 
is possessed by another spirit which disputes God’s authority. 
Samson, indeed, does not impress us as one who practised 
self-restraint in any direction ; his taking food from the carcnse 
of the lion (Jg 148!) is directly opposed to the enactments of 
Nu 66, for the term ‘dead body’ there certainty includes a 

tiori the carcases of animals, But froin these contradictions 
retween the Samson story and the Nazirate law we can only 
conclude that the story doca not proceed throughout on the 
presupposition of his being under a Nazirite vow. ‘The contra- 
dictions must have been early observed, and this explains why 
what was wanting In the case of Samson himself, namely 
abstinence from a and from unclean food, is compensated 
for in 184.14 by attributing thia abstinence to his mother for the 
period of her pregnancy. 

According to ch. 16, Samson’s strength resides in the unshorn 
hair of his head, a belief which in the case of the Nazirate is 
explained by the consecration in virtue of which Jahweh Hlim- 
self dwells in the hair consecrated to Him, Ainos, too, appears 
to attribute special powers to the Nazirites (2F), but what is 
the nature of these we are not told. But the notion that some 
mysterious power resides jn the hair, apart even from such 
special consecration, is extraordinarily widespread. A large 
collection of facts directly connected with supposed active and 

sive bodily powers may be found in J. G. Frazer, The Golden 
ough 2, iil, 390f. The Sunda Isles of the present day con- 
tribute much material to this collection, but so also does 
Europe of the Middle Ages, especially in the matter of pro- 
cesses against witches. The reader may note also what is said 
in the same work (i. 3701f., ef. also p. $1) about. lotting the hair 
grow, and about the dangers connected with the cutting of {t. 
The fear of these rises to such a vite that, for instance, the 
chief of the Namosi upon the Fi it Islands, every time he had his 
hair cut, had to devour a man, in order to ward off the dangers 
which threatened him. We have therefore to do here with 
convictions diffused over the whole world, and which certainly 
go back to very early times, Even in Israel they must have 
een much older than the religion of Jahweh, but they were 
brought within its scope in the form of the Nazirate. From 
the story of Samson and from Aim 2!!f we may infer with some 
robability that Israel was conscious that the blessing of the 
azirate gave them an advantaye over the Philistines and the 
Oanaanites; and if that ia s0, we must hold that the Nazirate 
was established in Israel prior to the conquest of Canaan. 


vii. SIGNIFICANCE FOR THE History OF CIVvILI- 
ZATION.—The story of Samson is specially import- 
ant from this point of view. Above all, we see froin 
it that the ideal of the country hero was exactly 
the same in Israel then as it is at the present day. 
The lion of a village must be first in success with 
the female sex, first in bodily strength, courage, 
and fondness for brawling, and first in mother 
wit. Samson displays the last-named quality in 
his riddle (ch. 14), in’ his nace devices 
against the Philistines, and in the witty fashion 
in which he ever anew deceives Delilah. Veracity 
by no means belongs to the list of virtues of the 
country hero, and as little does faithfulness in 
love. Excess, or at least enormous capacity in 
eating and in drinking strong liquors, is amongst 
the things that may almost be taken for granted. 
It is strange enough that this trait is not strikingly 
displayed in Samson. Who knows whether from 


* Tow large a part was played by the halr-offering in the life 
of ancient Reop es, hy neclally of the Semites, may 
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the store of legends that circulated regarding him 
there may not have been dropped this or that 
portion dealing with the subject in question? As 
to the matter of his enormous bo ly strength, 
every village, or at least every shire, has still its 
Samson, whose displays of strength, as recorded 
in popular stories, speedily go, without the 
calling in of any superhuman causes, beyond 
what is possible for man. Many of our renders, 
especially those who have been brought up in the 
country, will be able to substantiate what we 
have said. Such conditions of life, which we can 
still detect everywhere, are the earliest soil of 
the Samson stories; everything else is only 
secondary. ; a 
We have, further, in ch. 14 a graphic description 
of the wedding festivities in ancient Israel, the 
only one which has come down to us. We see 
from it that on such occasions the proceedings 
were essentially the same as in the modern East, 
and, in some important points, even the same as 
at our own Jewish weddings. There is a seven 
days’ feast (v.!’), nbove all with plenty of eating 
und drinking of wine (ap¥'9), in which the whole 
community takes part. ‘The thirty companions 
(v.44), with their head, who is probably meant in 
14° and 153, are the conductors of the bride (cf, the 
‘sixty valiant men’ of Solomon in Ca 3’, and the 
‘friend of the bridegroom’ in Jn 3”), They would 
have to defray the expenses of the wedding, as is 
still the custom in Syrian villages. Samson and 
the young wife would, as is also the custom there, 
be called ‘king’ and ‘queen’ during the seven 
days (cf. Budde, Hurzer {deum, xvii. p. xvii f.). 
Samson’s riddle is only a small part of the amuse- 
ments of all kinds—songs, dances, games, stories 
—with which the seven days were filled up. 
Although, however, the practices at Samson’s wedding are 
the same as are usual elsewhere, the same cannot be said of the 
character of the marriave itself. Krom 161° it is plea that the 
oung wife did not go after the marriage to Zor'ah to Samson's 
\ouse, but remained in the house of her parents at Timmnah. 
And even if this might appear to be explained on the ground 
that Samson, according to 14!!b, parce from her in anger 
instead of personally accompanying her in stately procession to 
Zor ah (cf. 144), there is not the slightest hint in 151¢ that he 
purposed subsequently to take her home to Zor'ah, but only 
that he meant to visit her in Aer parents’ house. Nor does 
the kid which he takes with him appcar to be an extraordinary 
present for a apecial purpose, such as to inake up for his anger 
of 1419, but seems rather to belong to the visit as auch. If all 
this be so, then we have to do with that peculiar ancient form of 
marriage to which W. R. Sinith (Kinship and MOage in early 
Arabia, pp. 70-76) gave the name sadika marriage. It answers 
to the ancient social institution of the matriarchate, under 
which the wife remains with her relations, the husband visits 
her there, the children belong to the tribe and the family of the 
mother. One-sided dissolution of such a marriage and the con- 
tracting of another (cf. Jg 162) by the woman is also witnessed 
to amongst the Arabs (/.c, p. 65). If Samson’s marriage {s to be 
understood in this way, this does not of course imply that at 
the time when these storics took their rise all marriages in 
Israel were of the sadika type. But we learn again from the 
ancient Arabic materials collected by W. R. Smith, that, even 
when the later form of marriage had come to prevail, such 
sadika marriages were still contracted when the ordinary 
marriage was not possible, as, for instance, betweon members 
of hostile tribes (.c. p. 71f.). This may be the explanation tn 
the case before us, where a man belonging to the territory of 
Israel, which was subject to the Philistines, seeks in marriage a 
girl of the ruling people. We should perhaps adopt a similar 
nterpretation when it is said that Gideon had a concubine in 
Shechem (Jg 881), which still belonged to the Canaanites; and 
when Abimelech, her son, speaks of himself as a Shechemite 
and not as an Israelite (92). If any one thinks it worth while, he 
may, upon the ground of this ancient social custom, view more 
mildly even Samson’s relation to Delilah in 1644 It is sur- 
prising indeed that at such a marriage the festivities described 
in ch. 18 should be the same as at the marriages which constitute 


the man the possessor (dy3) of the woman; but it may well be 
that different points of view have here become confused. 


villi, MYTHOLOGICAL TRACES.—Samson’s extra- 
ordinary strength, which he displays in a number 
of feats, led even in olden times to a comparison of 
him with Hercules, and recently such comparisons 
have Rote the length of vain attempts to count up 
exactly twelve exploits of Samson. After it came 
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to be recognized or believed that the Hercules 
legend is a solar myth, many in our own century 
proceeded to take the story of Samson also as a 
sun-myth, and to interpret it so in detail. ‘he 
derivation of the name jwedy from vey tells indeed 
rather against than in favour of this view, for it is 
not the way with a nature-inyth to borrow or even 
to derive the name of its hero from the cosmical 
object which it describes. The derivation from 
Beth-shemesh is a much more natural one. But 
such mythical explanations are not capable of 
being refuted in detail, because the eleinents with 
which they operate are so simple that any one so 
disposed may find them in any hineaet and for the 
most part in opposite ways. At all events, the 
strength of Samson requires no such explanation ; 
on the contrary, it is explicable, as we saw, by con- 
siderations drawn, on the one hand, from the 
history of civilization, and on the other from 
religion. And it is equally certain that none of 
the narrators of the story is conscious that he is 
handing on a myth; the features of the contem- 
porary history and civilization are very clearly 
marked. ‘This does not prevent the supposition 
that mythical traits may have found kere way 
into these popular narratives. Undoubtedly a fopo- 
logical [(Gunkel, Genesis, p. xv, incorrectly gives 
this the name § Healey motive for a legend 
appears at work in 15'7, where the name ‘ Height 
af the Jawbone’ is to be explained. It is quite re- 
markable, too, that the fire-brand foxes (15") reeur 
in Ovid (#asti, iv. 6791f.) in the Roman cultus, 
and are explained (76. 70111.) by the act of a mis- 
chievous boy which exactly resembles the act of 
Samson. But, in this instance at all events, we 
have not to do with a solar nyth; the reader may 
be reminded how in Poitou ‘the spirit of the corn 
appears to be conceived in the shape of a fox’ 
(Frazer, /.c, ii. 283; cf. the whole chapter entitled 
‘The corn-spirit’). ‘The attempt to give a con- 
tinuous mythological interpretation of the eto 
of Samson is therefore to be abandoned, although 
there are various points in it besides the above 
which may profitably be examined from this point 
of view. 
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SAMUEL (bxi0¢, Sascouj\).—The meaning ‘name 
of God,’ which is now generally accepted, is the 
only one that can be upheld on philological grounds. 
The author of the early history of Samuel obviously 
connects the name with the circumstances of 
Samuel’s birth as if Senv=Seo dew (1% ‘and she 
called his name Saniel, saying, Because 1 have 
asked him of the Lord’); but 16 is impossible to 
regard this explanation as giving the actual deriva- 
tion of the nnme. As is not infrequently the case 
in the O'T, ‘the writer merely expresses an usson- 
ance, not an etymology, t.¢c. the name saw recalled 
to his mind the word Sxw asked, though in no 
sense derived from it’ (Driver, Text of Sam. 
p-13f.). The derivation ‘heard of God’ (2x wy) 
is also ctymolovically improbable. * 

The history of Sanmel as set forth in the first 
Book that bears his name contains so many dis- 


*Inarecent article on‘The Name of Samuel and the Stem 
baw’ (J BL, vol. xix. pt. i.), M. Jastrow, jr., maintains that the 
first element (10wv) of the compound name Shémz'él should be 
rendered ‘offspring’ rather than ‘name,’ on the analogy of the 
Assyr. shumu, which occurs frequently in the former sense in 
proper names italy Gu amar Bel - shum-augur, ete.): he 
explains Samuel therefore as=‘son of God,’ and compares the 
correlative Abiel. There is, however, no evidence to show that 
the Heb. ow” ever bore this meaning: the passages cited by 
éastrow in favour of it readily admit of the usual signification. 
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crepancies not only as regards the history of the 
period, but also as regards Samuel’s character and 
position, that it is impossible to assign it to a 
single author. ‘These inconsistencies can be ex- 
plained only on the theory that we have two 
accounts of the history of Samuel, which have 
been combined by a later editor (see following 
article). In order, therefore, to obtain a clear con- 
ception of the life and work of Samuel, it is neces- 
sury to treat the two sources separately. 


In the earlier of the two documents from which the Books of 
Samuel are mainly compiled, Samuel first appears in connexion 
with the election of Saul as king at Gilgal (91). Weis there 
described as ‘a man of God’ (94), or, more accurately, as a acer 
(385 as opposed to x3} a prophet, 9"), living in the land of Zuph 
(probably in the hill-country of Ephraim). The narrative opens 
somewhat abruptly with the story of Saul's search for the asses 
of his father, After three days’ search Saul is on the point of 
returning homewards, when he is urged by his servant to con- 
sult the inan of God living in that district (i¢ ig not until v.15 
that we learn his name). Saul’s objection, that the seer will 
certainly expect a presents is met by the servant producing the 
fourth part of a shekel, They accordingly enter the city and 
inquire for the seer, whom they meet on his way to the high 
place. The meeting, however, was no accidental one, for 
Samuel had been divinely prepared on the previous day for the 
coming of the Benjamite stranger, and had been instructed to 
anoint him to be prince over Israel; for, said Jehovah, ‘he 
shall save my people out of the hands of the Philistines.’ 
Samuel accordingly invites San] to the sacrificial meal, at which 
a place had been reserved for him, and on the following morn. 
ing privately anoints him, and informs him at the same time of 
his Divine mission to deliver Israel from its oppressors. He 
adds, further, three signs by which Saul may prove the truth 
of his words, and bids him do as occasion serves hiin when these 
have been fulfilled. The signs are fulfilled, and shortly after 
Saul’s return to his father's house the occasion foretold by 
Samuel presents itself in connexion with the siege of Jabesh- 
gilead by Nahash the Ammonite. Saul’s prompt and successful 
action in relieving the besieged city arouses the enthusiasm of 
hig countrymen, who crown him king at Gilgal. 


The comparatively subordinate position occupied 
by Samuel, according to this older narrative, and 
the limited extent of his influence on the allairs of 
the nation, stand in striking contrast to the tradi- 
tional view of his life and work. He is here repre- 
sented as the seer of a small town, who is consulted 
in matters of dilliculty and perplexity by the 
inhabitants of the district in which he fees and 
who is in charge of the local shrine: beyond this 
district he is unknown to the rest of Israel. 
Further, his chief claim to fame lies in the fact 
that on one occasion only he is chosen by Jehovah 
as His instrument in carrying out Ilis plans for 
the deliverance of Israel. Lastly, it is noticeable 
that he has no voice in the establishment of the 
monarchy ; his interest in the matter apparently 
ceases with the performance of his part in anoint- 
ing Saul ; nor does he appear to have been consulted 
in the actual election of the king. It cannot, how- 
ever, be duubted that this older document has been 
preserved to us only in a very fragmentary form ; 
and we may infer with considerable probability 
that it originally contained a longer and fuller 
account of the life and work of Samuel, which was 
passed over by the editor in favour of the (from his 
wwint of view) more satisfactory account preserved 
in the later document. ‘The explanation of this 
selection is furnished by the later document, which 
is obviously coloured by the views and conceptions 
of a later age, and as such approximates more 
closely to the standpoint of the editor who com- 
bined the two narratives. It remains, therefore, to 
examine the narrative of the Jater document, and 
to estimate how far we can utilize it for the purpose 
of supplementing the carlier account. 


The later narrative commences with the birth of Samuel, and 
relates how Hannah, the barren wife of Elkanah, on the occasion 
of the yearly feast made a solemn vow to the Lorp that if He 
would jook upon her affliction and give her a man child, she 
would dedicate hiin to the service of the sanctuary. Samuel is 
born in answer to her prayer, and in due time handed over to 
the care of Eli, the aged priest at Shiloh. His childhood is 
thus spent within the precincts of the ancient Israelite shrine, 
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where ‘he ministered to the Lorn before Eli the priest’ (211), 
and ‘grew in favour both with the Lorp and also with men’ 
(228), But the sons of Eli, who in the natural course of events 
would have succeeded their father, proved unworthy of their 
sacred office, and provoked the wrath of Jehovah b their abuse 
of their priestly privileges. In consequence of their sin the 
destruction of the house of Eli fs decreed by Jehovah, who 
announces His purpose to the youthful Samuel in a vision of 
the night. The favour of Jehovah, however, which is openly 
displayed towards the latter, makes it apparent that he has 
been chosen to succeed to the priestly oftice, and all Israel recog- 
nized ‘ that he was established to be a prophet of the Lorpb’: for 
through his agency the word of the Lorn was revealed to all 
Israel (320-418), In the history of the defeat of Israel at Aphek, 
and of the capture and restoration of the ark by the Philistines 
(42-71), there is no mention of Samuel, who is suddenly re- 
introduced some time after the return of the ark, in the 
character of a ‘fudge,’ rather than in that of a ‘prophet’ or 
‘priest’ (7F). Like a second Moses, he is represented as 
exhorting the people to turn from their idolatrous practices 
and to serve Jehovah alone. The people hearken to his words 
nnd in order to confirm their resolution he summone a national 
assembly at Mizpah, where they make public confession of their 
sing. The purpose of this gathering, however, is misunder- 
stood by the Phitistines, who at once collect thelr forces to 
meet what appears to them as a national uprising. Disrmayed 
by the approach of their hereditary enemics, the Israelites 
heseech Samuel to intercede with Jehovah on their behalf, In 
answer to Samuel’s prayer, Jehovah sends a violent thunder- 
storm, which scatters the Philistines, and renders them an easy 
prey to the pursuing Israelites. To commemorate their deliver- 
ance, Samuel seta up a great stone and calls the name of it 
Eben-ezer, or ‘stone of help.’ According to the writer, this 
victory marks the downfall of the Philistine domination ; for 
from that time onwards the Philistines ‘camo no more within 
the border of Israel,’ while the cities ‘which they had taken 
froin Israel were restored from Ekron even unto Gath’ (714), In 
the peaceful times that followed, Samuel is represented as 
administrating justice throughout Isracl by means of 4 healt 
clrcujt of the chief sanctuartes on the west of Jordan—Beth-el, 
Gilgal, and Mizpah, As hia years increase, he naturally asso- 
ciates his sons with himself in the office of Judge; but, lke the 
sons Of Eli, they ‘ walked not in the ways’ of their father. For 
this reason, and also because they desire ‘to be like all the 
nations,’ the people demand that a king should be set over 
them, Their request ia viewed with disfavour by Samuel, who 
plainly reyards it as an act of rebellion against Jehovah. But, 
in compliance with the Divine command, he first acts clearly 
before them the treatment they may expect at the hands of a 
king, and then, as they still persist in their demand, takes 
steps to grant it. For this purpose he once more gumimons the 
people to Mizpah, and, after pointing out their ingratitude, 
directs that lots should be cast for the king: the choice falls on 
Saul the son of Kish, of the tribe of Benjaniin (844), Samuel 
now realizes that his life’s work is at an end, and in a solemn 
farewell specch he first bids the people attest the justico of 
hig rule, and then, by means of a brief survey of the national 
history, warns them against disobeying the word of Jehovah. 
His exhortation is rendered the nore impressive by a miraculous 
thunderstorm, which frightens the people into a confession of 
their gin in asking fora king. Their fears are allayed by Samuel, 
yell assures them of Jehovah's favour if they will serve Him 
ruly, 

Tho election of Saul as king, and the consequent establish. 
ment of the monarchy, seem to form a fitting conclusion to the 
work of the last Israclite ‘ jucdwve’; but the last days of Samuel 
were destined to be embittered by the foolish action of the 
king whom he had been chiefly instrumental in appointing. 
In accordance with the command of Jehovah as announced 
by Samuel, Saul wages a war of extermination against the 
Amalekites, but, in deference to the wishes of his people spares 
Ara the king and the best of the spoil. Samuel Ye divinely 
informed of the king‘s action, and openly taxes him with 
disobeying the commands of Jehovah. Saul secks to palliate 
his offence, but Samuel ignores bis excuses and announces his 
rejection. Ho thereupon confesses his sin, and begs for for- 

tveness ; but Samuel merely reiterates his senteuce, interpreting 

he rending of his cloak by Saul as a sign that the latter's 
kingdom has been ‘rent’ from him. In response, however, to 
Sau}'s appeal, he consents to honour him once more before the 
people by joining with him in the worship of Jehovah. He 
then slays with his own hands, and departs to his house at 
Ramah, This incident marks the close of Saimucl‘s public life; 
for ‘he came no more to see Saul until the day of his death,’ 
but remained in seclusion at Ramah (see art. Raman), where he 
died and was buried. 


The above sketch of the contents of the later 
document shows clearly that the writer regarded 
Samuel as exercising a far wider sphere of influence 
than the unknown seer of the earlier narrative. 
The position, indeed, which he assigns to Samuel is 
that of a second Moses, who rules over the people 
as the representative of Jehovah, and whose mission 
it is to win the peor 2 from their apostasy to the 
service of the only true God. Further, he depicts 
him as exercising the office of a ‘judge’ (in the 
sense in which that term is employed in the pre- 
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Deuteronomic Book of Judges (2%16*)), and de- 
livering Israel from the hands of their Philistine 
oppressors: thus Israel's desire for a king can only 
be explained as an act of rebellion against Jehovah. 

The contrast between the two representations of 
Samuel is very marked, and at first sight it would 
appear as if the one must necessarily exclude the 
other. But though there can be no doubt as to 
the greater historical value of the earlier narrative, 
which bears all the marks of a high antiquity, it 
by no means follows that the later narrative must 
be rejected as unhistorical. For it must be re- 
membered (1) that the later is not founded on, but 
is clearly independent of, the earlier narrative ; and 
(2) that the view which is taken of the standpoint 
of the Jater author docs not of necessity affect the 
general truth of his narrative. Hence, though the 
enrlier narrative contains no account of Samuel’s 
childhood, of his connexion with Eli at Shiloh, and 
of his intercession on behalf of the people, we have 
no grounds for regarding these facts as other than 
historical. It cannot be doubted, however, that 
the form in which they have been preserved to us 
has been largely coloured by the later ‘ prophetic’ 
point of view. Interpreted by this later stand- 
point, the establishment of the monarchy, or rather 
the election of David’s predecessor as king, has 
little to recommend it, and is not unnaturally 
described as one of many acts of apostasy on the 
part of ancient Israel. For the purpose of this 
narrative, if must be remembered, is religious ; 
and it does not lie within the writer’s scope to 
estimate the importance of this event in the political 
history of the nation. His interest rather centres 
in the person of Samucl the prophet, and there 
is on tlus account a marked tendency to magnify 
his office and to overestimate his alacncs. The 
extent to which this tendency has allected the 
narrative is illustrated in a very striking manner 
by the story of Samnel’s intercession on behalf of 
the people at Mizpah (74). That Samuel did 
intercede for the people may be inferred from 
Jer 151; but that his intercession was followed by 
the subjugation of the Philistines (75) cannot be 
reconciled with the subsequent history (see the 
account of Saul’s campaign against the Philistines 
13'-14%, and especially 1452 ‘and there was sore 
war against the Philistines all the days of Saul’). 
In hke manner, we may conclude that the repre- 
sentation of Samuel as a ‘ prophet,’ and his aver- 
sion to the monarchy, reflect the point of view of a 
later ave, and have but little foundation in fact. 
Looking back over the past history of Israel, the 
writer clearly regards Samuel as the last of the old 
order of judges, and also as the forerunner of the 
new order of prophets. That his estimate in the 
main is a correct one cannot be denied : it is clear, 
however, that it has largely influenced his por- 
trayal of Samuel’s life and work. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that the 
account of the anointing of David by Samuel 
(16)-18), and the second explanation of the proverb, 
‘Is Saul also among the prophets?’ (19184), can 
only be regarded as late and unhistorical (see 
below, p. 386f.). They illustrate that tendency to 
increase the importance of the heroes of the nation, 
and to connect them with the beginnings of later 
institutions, which in later times became especially 
characteristic of Jewish writings. 


J. F. STENNING. 
SAMUEL, I. AND II.— 


i. Title. 

ii. Contents, 

fii, Sources and Date 

iv. Analysis. 
Literature. 


i. TITLE.—The two Books of Samuel, like the 
two Books of Kings, formed originally in the 
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Hebrew Canon a single book called 5xov (Samuel).* 
The LXX translators, however, regarded the 
Book of Samuel and the Book of Kings as a com- 
pee history of the two kingdoms of Israel and 

udah, and divided them into four books, which 
they entitled ‘Books of the kingdoms’ (BiSv« 
Baowredv), The same division was followed by 
Jerome in the Vulgate, but the title was changed 
to ‘Books of the Kings’ (Libri Regum). The 
compromise which now obtains in printed Hebrew 
Bibles, viz. the division of the books into four in 
accordance with the LXX and Vulgate, and the 
retention of the Hebrew titles for each pair, was 
first adopted in Daniel Bomberg’s printed edition 
of 1516. 

The selection of the title is due to the fact that 
the opening chapters deal mainly with the history 
of Samuel, who still plays an important réle in 
those that follow: the prominent part taken by 
him in the establishment of the monarchy may 
also have contributed to the choice of his name 
for the wey of the period which is chiefly con- 
cerned with the reigns of Saul and David. 

ii. CONTENTS.—In their present form the two 
Books of Samuel fall most naturally into four 
main sections: (a) I 1-15 Samuel and the estab- 
lishment of the monarchy; (6) I 16-II 8 Saul 
and David; (c) II 9-20 David; (d) IT 21-24 an 
Appendix. That this arrangement corresponds to 
the intention of a later editor is made evident by 
the three concluding summaries by which the 
various staves of the narratives aro marked off, 
viz. I 1447-51, IT 8 (of which 375 5'®!* originally 
formed part), and II 207-8, Since, however, I 15 
(the rejection of Saul and of his kingdom) was 
clearly intended to conclude the history of Saul’s 
reign, it seems better to attach that chapter to 
the first, rather than to treat it as introductory to 
the second section. 


The four main sections admit of the following subdivisions, 
which bring out more clearly the course of the history which 
they contain :— 

(a) I ee pam the birth of Samuel till the rejection of 


aul. 

(1) 11-71 Samuel’s birth and childhood and the mis- 
deeds of the house of Eli; Samuel succeeds to the 
office of Eli (11-415); the downfall of the latter's 
house and the capture of the ark by the Philistines 
4 : 


(2) 72-1535 Samuel as Judge over Taracl delivers them 
from their Philistine oppressors: in answer to the 
request of the people (ch. 8), and, through the agency 
of Samuel (ch. 9 a Saul after defeating the Ammon- 
ites (ch. 11) ia made king. Samuel lays down his 
office (ch. 12), and Saul carries on a successful war 
with the Philistines (cha, 13. 14), After defeating 
Amalek, Saul is Informed by Samuel that Jehovah 
has rejected him because of his disobedience, and 
will give hig kingdom to another (ch. 15). 

(0) 116-118 From the first appearance of David till he fs 
cemly. established on the throne of Israel and 
udah. 


a 

(1) 1 16-31 History of David during the reign of Saul. 
He is secretly anointed by Samuel, and enters the 
service of Saul (ch. 16). By his success as a warrior 
he endears himself both to the royal family and to 
the people, but excites the jealousy of the king, 
whose attempts on his life compel him to flee from 
the court (17-22), Saul tries in vain to capture 
David at the head of his band of outlaws (23-26). 
The latter finally becomes a vassal of the Philistine 
king (chs. 27. 29. 80), while Saul is once more en- 
gaged in war with the Philistines, and, after a vain 
attempt to obtain a Divine oracle (ch. 28), perishes 

with his sons at the battle of Mt. Gilboa (ch. 31), 
(2) 111-8 David's lament over Saul and Jonathan 
oe 1) In the civil war which ensues between 
avid and the house of Saul, the former proves 
victorious, and finally becomes king over Israel and 
Judah (2-5%). He captures Jerusalem, and succeeds 
in throwing off the Philistine yoke (ch. 6). The ark 


oe 


* This is shown by the presence of the concluding notes of the 
Massora at the end of 2Samuel. Further, Origen, who is cited by 
Eusebius (HE vi. 25), attests the same fact: faciruay rparn, 
Sivripe, wap’ aires ty, Secteovsa, 6 Oréxanves ; and, similarly, Jerome 
(Prol, Gal.) mentions die berth nos regnorum primum et 
secundum dicimus, aa the third of the prophetic books. 


ae 


ere 
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is brought to the capital (ch. 8) and the permanency 
of the Davidic ayn assured (ch. 7). Concluding 
summary of David’s reign (ch. 8). 

(c) 119-20 Further history of David's reign. 

(1) 9-12 David's kindness to Meribbaal, the son of 
Jonathan (ch. 9): the war with Ammon, and David's 
great sin (10-12). 

2) 18-20 Abgalom’s rebellion (13-10), and the revolt of 
Sheba (ch. 20). 

(d) 11 21-24 The Appendix, consisting of — 

(1) historical incidents: the Gibconites and the house 
of Saul (211-14); exploits and lists of David's heroes 
(2116-22 938-39); the census (ch. 24). 

(2) poetical fragments: a psalm of David (ch. 22), and 

avid's ‘ Last Words’ (231-7). 

The history set forth in these books extends 
rougnly over a period of a hundred years, during 
which Israel gradually emerged from the condition 
of national disintegration and anarchy, described 
in the Book of Judges, and acquired a detinite 
national existence. The establishment of the 
monarchy was at once the external sign of the 
union which was effected between the hitherto 
scattered tribes, and the means by which it was 
brought about. Hence the main interest of the 
history naturally centres round the persons of 
Samuel, Saul, and David, who were the principal 
agents in the work of consolidating the kingdom. 

iii, Sources AND Datrr.—The Hooks of Samuel 
in their present form afford a striking illustration 
of the methods of Hebrew composition. An ex- 
amination of their contents at once reveals the 
fact that their author, after the manner of Hebrew 
historians, has made use of previously existing 
documents, which, though covering the same 
ground, yet proment the materials at their dis- 
nosal in very different forms. The principle which 
ve has followed in the compilation of his work is 
very similar to that with which we are already 
acquainted in those parts of the HEXATEUCH where 
J and E have been united by a later editor (R!*) 
into a composite whole. In the present case we 
have also two narratives which together form 
the main bulk of the history. ‘These narratives, 
however, are so obviously independent of one 
another, and so clearly distinguished by their 
different point of view, that there is now consider- 
able unanimity among critics with regard to their 
respective contents. Moreover, throughout the 
main section of the Books of Samuel, the editor or 
redactor has made but little effort to harmonize 
the varying accounts of the incidents which he 
relates, and has contented himself, for the most 
part, with reproducing in a twofold form’ the 
leeaing events in the history of Saul and David. 
Hence arises that duplication of incidents which 
is especially characteristic of the composition of 
the greater part of the history from I 7-118. ‘Thus 
we find éwo independent accounts of the choice of 
Saul as king and of his rejection, In like manner 
the compiler has preserved to us a double account 
of David’s introduction to Saul, and of his flight 
from court; of the sparing of Saul’s life by David, 
and of the latter’s flight to the Philistines ; and, 
lastly, of the death of Saul. 

In nearly all these cases (to which others might 
be added) both accounts have been preserved 
almost entire, and the redactor has not attempted 
to connect them by other than the slightest of 
links: in a few instances, however, he would secm 
to have shortened or condensed the one narrative 
while transcribing the other in full; in no case 
has he welded the two together in such a manner 
as to render analysis impossible. 

It remains, therefore, to investigate these two 
sources, and to consider their probable origin and 
source. In this connexion our chicf if not our 
only guide is the difference in point of view ; but 
this, as we have said, is so clearly marked that we 
have no difficulty in determining the relative ages 
of the two narratives. On the one hand, in what 
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we may provisionally call the older narrative, we 
have a simple, straightforward history, which, 
from its graphic style, and its vivid description, as 
well as from its religious conceptions, manifestly 
belongs to a period of great antiquity. In other 
words, we have a natural representation of the 
state of society and of religion which existed in 
the early days of the monarchy, closely akin to 
that which we find in the earlier portions of the 
Book of Judges. The dater narrative throughout 
is obviously coloured by the religious teaching of a 
later age, and the standard by which the various 
incidents are judged is that of a period subsequent 
to the prophetic teaching of the 8th century. 

Kuenen (fist.-Krit. Hinleitung, 1. iit. p. 46 £.) 
and Wellhausen (Composition, p. 238 f.), who are 
followed, at least as regards 1S 7. 8. 10!7# 12, 
by Lohr, held that this later narrative was derived 
from a Deuteronomic source; but Cornill and 
Budde have shown conclusively that it is marked, 
at any rate in part, by a close affinity to EK. The 
great similarity of this narrative, both in language 
and style, to the E of the Hexateuch, has led these 
critics to regard it as a continuation of that source. 
Budde, indeed, goes further, and assigns the earlier 
narrative to the older source J, supposing that the 
two sources were welded together by RIE, and 
afterwards edited by a Deuteronomic redactor. 
Antecedently, no doubt, this theory, which presup- 
poses that the Hexateuchal sources J and EK did 
not cease with the conquest of Canaan, but con- 
tinued the history down to a later date, if not to 
their own day, has much to commend it (see Moore, 
Judges, p. xxvf.), but a closer examination of the 
resemblances between these two narratives and 
the Hexateuchal sources does not establish their 
tdentity. 

The question at issue may be briefly described 
as follows :—Excluding for the time being 2S 9-24 
(sce Analysis), we tind that the main bulk of the 
ruskOry contained in 1S 1)-28 8 has been preserved 
in a double series of narratives, which practically 
cover the same ground, These two narratives are 
obviously independent of one another, and are 
clearly distinguished by their poing of view, and in 

art also by their literary style. ‘The latter feature, 

owever, is more especially PreuTeiy in the first 
incident (the election of Saul, 7-12), which is pre- 
served in common by both narratives. Here, as 
Cornill and Budde have shown (see, however, 
Lihr, p. xxiif.), the later narrative (7. 8. 10!7 12) 
presents noticeable aftinities with E, and has 
accordingly been assigned by them to that source. 
But it is to be noted (1) that this resemblance to E 
is by no means so strongly marked in the latter 
portions of the history, which present the same 
point of view, and clearly belong to the same 
source as ch. 7f.; and (2) that the aflinity does 
not exclude non-Elohistic features, EGtanl: the 
aversion of Samuel to the monarchy. Budde, to 
& certain extent, evades the latter difficulty by 
assigning the larger peruen of the later narrative 
to a later recension of E.(E,), which, as he rightly 
recognizes, has been largely influenced by the 
prophetic teaching of the 8th cent., more especi- 
ally by Hosea, It is clear that both Cornill and 
Budde go too far in identifying the later narrative 
with E. That it is nearly related to E in language 
and thought cannot be denied, but at the most we 
can only conjecture that its author (or authors, for 
in the later narrative we can distinguish certainly 
two hands) belonged to the school of E, and that 
in writing the histories of Saul and David he was 
animated by a similar spirit and similar ideas. 
Budde’s identification of the older narrative with 
J is closely connected with his view of the source 
of the later narrative. The points of contact are 
not so strongly marked; but if we are right in 


regarding the later narrative as the work of a 
follower of EK, we may assume with considerable 

robability that the older narrative was composed 
ie a& writer belonging to the school of J. 

The older narrative may be assigned approxi- 
mately to the 9th cent., while the earlier stratum 
of E (Budde’s E,), which, though old, yet treats 
the history from a more subjective standpoint, 
dates probably from the following century. ‘The 
later stratum (or strata) of E (E,) has, as we have 
seen, been influenced by the teaching of the 
prophets of the 8th cent., and will belong to the 
end of the 8th or to the beginning of the 7th 
cent. Asin the Ifexatenuch and in Judges, these 
sources were combined and welded together by a 
later editor (RY~), who has, however, carried out 
his work in a less thorough manner, His work is 
in any case prior to the reforms of Josiah (B.C. 621) 
and to the influence of Deuteronomy, and must be 
laced in the 7th cent. The present form of the 
Haples of Samuel is largely due to an author of the 
Deuteronomie school, whose hand may be clearly 
traced in the concluding summaries (I 1447-4, IT 8), 
and in various chronological notices (I 7? 13), 
IT Qia-11 645) To him also we probably owe 
I 277-36 and II 7, while he has expanded other 
passages (mainly belonging to F,) which lent them- 
selves to this treatment, é.g. 13. Ph Bale, 
Lastly, he appears to have omitted IT 9-20 as in- 
compatible with his view of the history (compare 
the very similar action in the Book of Judges *), 
though these chapters undoubtedly belong to the 
older narrative of J. The older work of JE, how- 
ever, was not entirely superseded by the later 
recension; hence a later editor of the Sth or 4th 
cent. was able to utilize the earlier form of the 
two books, and, as might be expected, restored 
those parts of JE which D had excluded. He not 
improbably also transposed IL 325 5%!° from their 
original position after T1.8'4. The obviously late 
insertions I 16!-18 171% 38 1918-24 9111-16 may have been 
added at this time, or possibly even later. Finally, 
the Appendix (II 21-24), a collection of miscel- 
laneous fragments belonging to different periods, 
and the Song of Hannah (I 2!"), were added after 
the separation of the Books of Samuel from the 
Books of Kings. 

Though we do not accept Budde’s identification 
of the older and later narratives with J and E of 
the Hexateuch, we have retained these symbols as 
representing approximately the ave and character- 
istics of the two sources from which the history of 
these books is derived. Apart from minor inter- 
polations and additions, the parts belonging to the 
respective sources are as follows :— 


J I 9}_] (7: 9-16 ppi-h. 15 13!-7a. 15b-18 141-46. 52 16)4-3 
185+ 6 (partly)-11. 20-80 «9()1-10. 18-89. d2b 1-4. 6-18, 
20-23 O31-1da 26. 27. 29-31, [I ] t-4- 11. 12. 17-27 
91-9. 0b, 193-323 3. 4, 1-3. 6-10. 17°25 6. 9-11. ]2)-% 
13-81} 31_9()22, 
J. I 108 1937b-15a. 19-22 
E I j 1-38 11-22a, 23-26 Zi_dqis (all E,) qib_7! 72_Q2a 
(B,) 1017-34 (BE) 12. (Hi,) 15° P7122 14-58 1g 1-4 
18-19 19). 4-6, 6-17 2)1-9 19 2319_9419 25, 2, 
J[ ] 6-10. 18-16 7. 
RIE JT 1-27 1413-14 752 1 R2b 192 8.7 O(11-17. 40-428 


2219 (ast cl.) 2338 2416 (in part) 20-74, 
IT 15, : 

RP I 4% (last cl.) 72 (in part) 13! 1447-5! 0x3, 
TJ 2a. 645 § (based in part on older 
materiais) 1210-29, 
Additions of the latest editor, T 415-32 61». 15. 17. 

18. 19 (the larger number) 115° 154 (last ed.) 

2414 305, IL 3% 5% (last cl.) 7 8 15% (in 

part) 2075-28, 

* The Deuteronomic redactor of the Book of Judges omitted 
11-25 9. 17-21, perhaps also ch. 16 (see SAMSON, p. 378»). 
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Latest additions, I 2!-0- 2» ]g1-18 1712.13 1918-24 
2110-15 995, TT 14%, and the Appendix 21-24. 


iv. ANALYSIS.—(a) I 1-15.—From the birth of 
Samuel to the rejection of Saul. 

(1) 1}-4!*(E,), Early history of Samuel, including 
the history of Eli and his house, and the announce- 
ment of its downfall. 


These chapters serve as an introduction to 41-71, and appear 
to be somewhat later than that section. From their represen- 
tation (1) of Samuel and his office, and (2) of Israel's subjection 
to the Philistines, it ia clear that they both belong to E, though 
probably to different strata. The Song of Hannah (2!-!0) is 
undoubtedly a very late addition: (a) the Sony is probably a 
triumphal ode composed on the occasion of some national suc- 
cess (vv.4 10); (b) there ia no special reference to the cirocum- 
stances of Hannah—the fact of its being attributed to her is 
due probably to a misconception of the metaphor employed in 
v.5b; (c)@ comparison with the LXX text of 2116 (a Heb, 128) 
shows that the Song was inserted at a different place in that 
version (see Driver on 1812). Another insertion is 222b (from 
and how that); it is out of place after vv.12-17, and is omitted 
by the LXX (note the use of 52°n instead of Sax). The an- 
nouncement of the anonymous prophet (227-38) cannot also in its 
present form belong to the original narrative: (a) the text, 
especially of vv.3!-33 (LXX omite v.310 and 32a), ia in great dis- 
order and unintelligible ; () the establishment of the monarchy 
is presupposed v.35; (c) v.36 clearly dates from the period after 
Josiah’s reformation, and presupposes the central sanctuary at 
Jerusalem (Oort, ZAT xviii. p. Bho f.); (d) the ‘faithful priest’ 
of v.35 is not Samniel, as we might expect from ch. 3, but Zadok, 
who superseded Abiathar, the grandaon of Elf, under Solomon 
(1 K 2: , The Passage, which has obviously been expanded by 
the Deutcronomic editor, probably foretold the destruction of 
Eli’s house, and the succession of Samuel. 


(2) 4!%.72 (I), The defeat of Israel by the Philis- 
tines at Aphek and its results, viz. the death of 
Eli and the capture of the ark; further history of 
the ark and its restoration. 


In these chapters, which form a closely connected whole, it is 
noticeable (1) that the main interest centres in the history 
of the ark; (2) that Samuel is never even mentioned ; (3) that 
the destruction of the house of Eli, which forms the real sequel 
to 1!-4!9, is treated merely as a side issue of the defeat. On 
these grounds it hag been argued with some force that this 
section is independent of the chapters that precede; the latter 
were probably added with a view tosupplementing the un- 
doubtedly old account of the fall of the house of Eli, and of the 
capture of the ark. The original beginning of the section (4!b) 
is to be restored from the LXX (xai ivtyidn iv veis tutpais 
ixsiveis ual cvvabpoifoveas LAASPUAGI Bis ToAauov iw) loparna); 415.18 
(last clause) andl 22 are rejected by most critics as redactional 
ylosses. For the additions of the LXX in 66 61, and its various 
readings in 645, see Driver, Meb. Text of Sam. p. 47f.: unless 
we accept the readings of the LXX, 65° (to the land) must be 
rejected as a gloss; while 11>. (from with the mice) 15. 17. 18a. (to 

ulages) 19 (jyty thousand men) will likewise be later insertions. 


(3) 72-17 (E,). Samuel as judge; the rout of the 
Philistines at Mizpah; summary of Samuel’s 
judicial activity. 


The position here occupied by Samuel is that of a judge 
(os), in the sense in which that term is used in the pre- 
Deuteronomic Book of Judges (28-1631; see Moore, Judygea, p. 
xxiif.). At his command the people put away their ‘ strane 
gods,’ and assemble for repentance and fasting at Mizpah; in 
answer to his payers on their behalf, the Philistines are miracu- 
lously defeated ; and so complete is their defeat, that ‘they came 
no more within the borders of Israel.’ The section thus gives a 
similar representation of the position of Samuel and of Israel's 
political condition to that of the later 3) of the two accounts 
of the choice of Saulas king (8. 1017-2412), to which it serves 
as an introduction. To RV is probably to be assigned the 
chronological note (for tt was 20 yeara)inv.3,the name Eben- 
ezer in v.!2, and the statement as to Samuel’s judicial work In 
v.15, Ebenezer, as we know from 4! 51, was the scene not of 
Israel’s victory, but of its defeat. For the linguistic resem- 
blances to the redaction of Judges, see Driver, LO7® p. 177f. It 
seems probable that the present section has been inserted here 
in place of an earlier account; for, as Driver points out (cb. 
PB. 174), ‘the SneUae Batrailye does not explain (1) how the 

hilistines reached Gibeah (105 etc.) and secured the ascendency 
implied (1319), or (2) how Shiloh suddenly disappears from 
history, and the priesthood located there reappears short! 
afterwards at Nob (ch. 22). That some signal disaster befell 
Shiloh may be Inferred with certainty from the allusion In Jer 
714 266 (cf. Ps 7860),’ See art. SHILOH. 


(4) 8-12. The twofold account of the circum- 
stances that led to the election of Saul as king. 
The older narrative of J (9'~10!% 27 (LXX)_] J 11. 15) 
describes how Saul, the son of Kish, of the tribe of 
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Benjamin, in his search for his father’s asses, is 
persuaded by his servant to consult a seer living in 
the district to which they had wandered. The 
seer is none other than Samuel, who had previously 
been warned by Jehovah to expect the enianiie 
Stranger; and had been instructed to anoint him 
as king, that he might deliver Israel from the 
Philistines: ‘ For,’ says Jehovah, ‘I have seen the 
oppression of my people (LXX), because their cry 
has come unto me’ (9'6), On the following day 
Samuel anoints Saul, and assures him of his Divine 
call by means of three signs: he further bids him 
do as occasion serves him after the fulfilment of 
the signs; for God is with him (107), About a 
month later (1U027"LXX), the town of Jabesh-gilead 
is besieged by Nahash the Ammonite, and mes- 
sengers are despatched ‘unto all the borders of 
Israel’ to obtain assistance. In the course of their 
journey they reach Gibeah in Benjamin, and there, 
as elsewhere, make known their errand. On learn- 
ing the sad plight of his countrymen, Saul is at 
once seized with the spirit of God, and promptly 
takes measures to relieve the besiezed city. By 
meansof a forced march he surprises the Ammonites, 
and delivers Jabesh-gilead and is thereupon in- 
stalled as king at Gilgal (115). 

The narrative of E (E,) (8. 10!7-% 12) offers a very 
different explanation of the manner in which Saul 
became king. After the signal defeat of the Philis- 
tines, described in ch. 7, Samuel continues to 
Judge Israe] in peace and quictness until com- 
pelled by old age to delegate his authority to his 
sons, ut the latter prove unworthy of their 
high office, and the people therefore demand that 
a king should be set over them after the manner of 
the neighbouring nations. The request is viewed 
with disfavour by Samuel, who characterizes it 
as rebellion against Jehovah. At the bidding of 
Jehovah, however, he first sets before the people 
‘the manner of the king that shall reign over 
them’ (ch. 8), and then proceeds to carry out the 
election of a king by lot at Mizpah (10!7-%), The 
account concludes with the farewell speech of 
Samuel, in which ho solemnly lays down iis office, 
and hands over the reins of government to Saul 
(ch. 12). 


The two narratives which are here combined are thus not only 
complete in themselves * and tndependent of one another, but 
also mutually contradictory. In the earlier narrative (1) Samuel 
is a seer living in a certain district, who ia unknown to the rest 
of Israel; (2) he is employed as the instrument of Jehovah's 
purpose on one occasion only; after his interview with Saul 
everything is left to the working of the Divine spirit in the 
latter; (3) Israel 18 oppressed by the Philistines, and cries to 
Jehovah for a deliverer (916); (4) the catablishment of the mon- 
archy is the means chosen by Jehovah for the deliverance of Ilig 

eople: Samuel's attitude towards It ig merely that of an on- 
ooker. In contrast to this representation we find in the later 
narrative (1) that Samuel {sa the judge of all Israel, who rules 
over the people as the representative of Jehovah; (2) that in 
accordance with this position he hands over the rcins of govern- 
ment to the newly-elected king ; (3) that the external vondition 
of Israel is entirely favourable: the Philistines had been ED 
subdued by Samuel (ch. 7); (4) that the request for a king is 
regarded as an act of apostasy : it is due to the desire to be like 
Bihier nations, and is displeasing both to Jehovah and to 
Samuel. 

The redactor has made but little effort to reconcile these con- 
flicting accounts, but his hand may be traced {fn 1025-278 and 
1113-14, according to which the ceremony at Gilgal is represented 
asa renewal of Sauls former election at Mizpah: 102 2s refer 
back to ch, 8, and place Saul once more at Gibeah, while vv, 26b. 


*In the narrative of J it is noticeable that the name of the 
town in which Samuel tho seer lived ig never mentioned. It 
is probable (so Budde, but see above, p. 1984) that the name 
was omitted jure because it wag not Ramah, the house of Samuel 
the judge (7!7 etc). Since also the identity of Samuel with the 
seer is not made clear till 914, it seenia probable that the redactor 
has omitted a notice which both introduced Samuel and made 
known the name of his native town. In E there is no account 
of the anointing of Saul (cf. 123 ‘his anointing’): this was 

robably omitted because of the already existing account in 
y (101)." The narrative probably also contained some notice of 
the confirmation of the choice of Saul as king after 1024, which 
was omitted by the redactor in view of 13!4 15, 
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Fe with their aequel in 11!2-14 are intended to explain why Saul 
fe not recognized as king inch. 11, and why it way necessary to 
rene the kingdom. But the warriors ‘whose hearts God had 
touched,’ and who accompanied Saul to his home, pees 
asa bodyguard, do not appear in ch, fl. Again, the ‘sons of 
worthlessness’ who refuse to acknowledge Saul, and by their 
action, according to the view of the reductor, prevent him from 
assuming the kingly office, are apparently so fewin number that 
they can be threatened with death in 11/2 13; yet it is preaum- 
ably on their account that the election of Saul requires confir- 
mation. Further, these verses conflict also with the later narra- 
tiveof E; for ‘the mauner of the kingdom as obviously the 
Bame as ‘the manner of the king’ (59 !1), and not, asa the re- 
dactor evidently implies, acodified system of laws to he observed 
by people and king alike. Lastly, the present position of 
Samnel's resignation (ch, 12), which would naturally follow after 
1044, may also be ascribed to the redactor, Minor additions due 
to the same hand are $@2b, 920 * froin bis shoulders and upward 
he was higher than any of the people’ (introduced trom: 1023»), 
and the explanatory note #9: on inp see ch. 13, The lingguistic 
resemblances of the later of these two narratives, partly with & 
(esp. Jos 24), partly with the redaction of Judges, are very 
marked (see Driver, LOTS p, 177.) With this agrees (he strong 
disapproval of the monarchy, which, as Budde has shown, ia 
expressed in Janguaye that hns many affinities with Hosea (sve 
Hhardlde, Jtiehter u. Sain. p 1X4 f.). That the nurrative is, how- 
ever, pre-Denteronomic, is shown (1) by the mauner in which the 
author of Dt 171420 (the law of the kiiugy) is influeneed by this 
narrative (see Driver, Deut. p. 214), and (2) by the reference in 
Jer 15! to Suainimel's tutercession on behalf of the people. -a fact 
which ia recorded only in chs. 7 and 12. Traces of Deuteronomic 
expansion are to he found in 129 (22 Onk 13M"), v.U (23°3°% 
D352), v.14. (% -B-nY APD): to the Deut eronomic redactor must 
also be assigned the mention of Samuch by himself (121), and 
the mention of the invasion of Nuhash (12)2) aa the motive for 
the demand for a king; this disagrees with &4f, and further 
presupposes a ciettedee of the earher narrative (ch. 11), The 
similarity both in danyuaye and in pornt of view between the 
later of these two narratives (E) and the redaction of the Book 
of Jndpes tag been alroudy reterred to, and shown to agree with 
the probable origin of that narrative, Both works are pre- 
Deuteronomic, and interpret history from the point of view of 
Hosea and the prophets rather than from that of Jeremiah and 
the Deuteronomist: the formula which is especially character- 
isthe of Judges (ef, dg 127 102.8 etc.) ia applied to EH (41%), and 
in a modified form to Samuel (71%), while the use of the word 
‘judge’ is entirely analogous to ita sense in Judges. Further, 
as Moore (Judyea, p. xxilif.) has pointed out, ‘Samuel's speech 
a 12), whielr contains a retrospect of the period of the Judges 
vv.721) and solemn words of warning for the future under the 
newly-established kingdom, l4 precisely the conclusion which we 
desire for the book of the Histories of the Judges, correspond 
ing admirably to the parting discourse of Joshua Wos 24) at 
the close of the period of the conquest’ (s0 Graf, Geseh. Bich, p, 
O7f., Budde, Driver), We may thus assume with chunilerkite 
prow that these chapters orginally formed part of E's 
story of the Judges, and that they were afterwards excerpted 
by RYE as forming a suitable introduction to the history of the 
monarchy. 


(5) 13. 14 (J with the exception of 137>-15. 19-23 
(Jq) 1497-8 (1R)),  Saul’s struggle with the Philis- 
tines. ‘These chapters describe the revolt of the 
Israclites under Saul against their Philistine 
oppressors, The signal for revolt. is given b 
Jonathan, who destroys the pillar (2) of the Philis- 
tines at Gibeah (see GIBEAH); the Philistines, who 
had doubtless heard of Sanl’s election as king, at 
once assemlile their forces at Michmash on the N. 
side of the Wady Suweinft over against Geba (see 
GEBA and GIbEAH), Alarmed by the size uf the 
Philistine army, the followers of Saul, who had re- 
treated to Gibeah, gradually melt away until only 
six hundred are left (13'%"); the Philistines in the 
meantime overrun the country in three directions. 
Jonathan once more takes the initiative, and by a 
bold stroke sneceeds in overcoming the Philistine 
garrison at Michmash (1474), This suecess is at 
once followed by a general attack in which Saul 
completes the rout of the Philistines. Jonathan 
unwittingly disobeys the command of his father 
by eating food, and is with difliculty resened by 
the people from death. Apparently Saul was not 
in a position to follow up his victory, but suffered 
the Philistines to retreat to their own land (v.**), 
The section concludes with the remark that ‘there 
Sayre war against the Philistines all the days of 
Saul.’ 


These chapters form the continuation of the earlier narrative 
(J) contained in 9l-1016. 37b-] 512.18) showing how Saul carried 
out the object for which he was appointed (v!%), That they do 
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not form the tmmediate sequel of those chapters is evident. 
From the description of Saul in ch, 9! we should not expect to 
find him described as the father of a full-grown warrior such as 
Jonathan is here represented Lo be, and, further, the introduo- 
tion of Jonathan (132) is very sudden. Presumably, therefore, 
the redactor has onritted the intervening murrative (possibly in 
favour of ch. 12), unless we suppose, with Kuenen (Ond.? p. 51), 
that he has here incorporated a still earlier account of Saul’s 
campaign. To the Deuteronomic redactor must be assigned the 
éntonloeicas notice in 13) (LXX omits) and the concluding 
summary of Saul’s reign 1447-51, In form the latter passage 
displaya a marked resemblance to the framework of Judges, 
a as its contents show, is clearly # late insertion. ‘The 
victories (LXX) here ascribed to S:ul (v.47) are borrowed from 
the similar summary of David's reign in 28 8: apart from the 
campaign against Nahash (ch. 11) and against the Amalekites 
(ch. 16), Saul's relyn was spent in constant warfare with the 
Philistines. In the view of RD the account of Saul’s reign 
finishes here, and is followed by that of the history of David. 
The most probable view of the account of Saul's rejection pre- 
served in 108 137» 153 ig that of Budde and H. P. Smith (Samuel, 
p. xxi), who regard it asa later addition inserted in the narra- 
tive of J before the union of J and BK. On the one hand, the 
verses cannot belong to the original narrative; for (1) 108 inter- 
rupts 107 and 9, and the proper sequel of 1878 is 1815); (2) they do 
not agree with the facts narrated, The command to wait seven 
days (10%) is clearly inconsistent with the eahortation of 107; 
nor does the narrative of 137bf in any way establish Saul's 
disobedience, seeing that he waited the prescribed number of 
days. Ayain, after 13178 we expect to find some account of 
Saul's retreat from Michinash to Gibeah, rather than an inter- 
view with Samuel at Gilgal, necessitating a journey to and from 
that place, for which there would be but little opportunity (‘to 
Gilyal’ in v.4js no donbt an addition, cf, 7.158 (LX X)). On the 
other hand, according to the view of the interpolator, the meet- 
ing of Samuel and Saul, described In 138, is the /irst after 108 
hence we may conclude,with Wellhausen (//1st, 257 f.), that these 
verses are earlier than 1112-14 ¢.e, than the union of J and EF. 

13°22 may be assigned to the same hand as vv.7b-l6a: they 
interrupt the connexion, and appear to be somewhat exagger- 
ated; the text is very corrupt. 


(6) Ch. 15 (12). The rejection of Saul, The new 
king is bidden by Samucl to exterminate the 
Amalckites ; but he and the people spare Agag 
the king and the best of the spoil, and Samuel is 
therefore commanded to announce to him the 
Divine sentence of rejection. The king endeavours 
to minimize his fault, but in vain, The sentence is 
vonounced, and Samuel himself slays the Amuale- 
kite king. 


The chapter clearly forms the sequel of 7, 8, 1017. 12, desorib- 
Ing the test to whieh San) was subjected, and his failure to 
enclure it. Samnel once more appears as the representative of 
Jehovah, to whose word the king has to submit, while the stvle 
and Janguage display a close affinity with the later narrative. 
It cannot, however, be denicd that this chapter, ax opposed to 
7fY., ig characterized by a somewhat different fone; the author, 
in presenting his account of Saul’s rejection, has made it aub- 
servient to the propneuie lesson (Jer 741-4) which he wishes to 
inculcate, viz. that obedience is better than sacrifice. This 
desire to explain how Saul, who had been Divinely chosen, 
could be rejected by Jehovah, has, it would seem, led him to 
reconstruct and expand the narrative ina forin which is scarcely 
consonant with the actual facta (note ‘the theoretical motive 
nasivned for the expedition vv.2. 6, and the supreme importance 
attached to the principle actuating Saul in his conduct of it 
v.10"? Driver, LO7'6 p, 178). But, though we cannot accept his 
treatment of the subject, there is no reason to doubt the 
genuineness of his facts, viz. the cainpaign against Amalek 
the sacrifice of Agag, and the breach between Samniel and 
Saul. The view expressed by Wellhansen and others, that this 
chapter holds ‘an intermediate position between the two 
strenma of narrative already considered,’ {sy true only to the 
extent that it ia to be assigned to the early stratum of E 
(Budde's E,). The reference to the anointing of Saul b 
Samuel is probably due to the redactor, and cannot be ad- 
duced as proving that the writer of ch. 15 was acquainted 
with 91 etc. 


(6) 1 16-IE 8. Saul and David. 

(1) 16'-185, David’s introduction to Saul. 

The anointing of David by Samuel at the house 
of his father 16'8 (a late addition); J’s narrative 
of David’s introduction to Saul (16'4°") ; E’s account 
of the same (17!-185). 


At first sight the section 161-18, of which 1712.33 is probably a 
fragment, would seem, like 17)F, to belory: to the series K, but a 
comparison of these two sections shows that the former is not 
presupposed by the latter: according to 1714 Jesse has only 
sour sons, in 1610 he has etght; again, 17% makes it evident that 
David’s brothers had no knowledge of his having been anointed 
(compare also the later history of David’s persecution by Saul, 
in which Saul alone is regarded as the anointed of Jehovah 
On the other hand, the influence of 171 ig apparent in 1611.12 
(cf. 1749) as well asin the general point of view. Further, the 
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incident {s hardly consistent in itself; Samuel's fear of Saul 
does not agree with the character of the Iatter as portrayed in 
ch. 16, and he so far forgets it in v.8f ag to speak openly of his 
mission ; similarly, the sacrifice, which he alleges as the cause 
of his coming, is never performed. The suggestion of Budde, 
that the section is an unskilful imitation of 10), inserted 
for the purpose of showing that David also was Divinely conse- 
crated, is probably correct (cf. Wellh. Ifist. p. 269f.); to the 
same hand is probably due the gloss 1619 (j¥Q WYN which ts 
with the sheep). 


In the earlier narrative of Davia's introduction 
to Saul he is described as a skilful musician, as 
‘a mighty man of valour, and 4 man of war, 
and prudent in speech, and a comely person, and 
the Lord is with him’ (1618); he is invited by Saul 
to his court that he may drive away the ‘evil 
spirit from the Lord’ by his playing, and is given 
the office of king’s armour-bearer, 

According to the later narrative, during one of 
the many engagements with the Philistines, the 
army of Israel is defied for forty days by the giant 
Goliath of Gath. Despite Saul’s promises, no one 
will venture to engage the Philistine in single 
combat, until David, the youngest son of Jesse, a 
Bethlehemite, who had been sent from the sheep- 
fold on an errand to his brethren in the army, 
expresses his willingness to accept his challenge. 
Saul at first seeks to dissuade him on the score of 
his youth, but afterwards gives his consent, and 
offers the loan of his armour. After a vain attempt 
to wear the armour, David goes forth to the en- 
counter armed only with his shepherd’s sling. It 
is not until the combat has been brought to a 
successful conclusion that Saul, on inquiry, ascer- 
tains the parentage of the youthful hero; Jonathan, 
the king’s son, is seized with a great affection for 
the shepherd lad, while the king insists on his 
remaining at court (17'-18°), 


It is impossible to reconcile these two accounts, which differ 
in every essential feature. In the earlier account David is of 
mature age, an experienced warrior, and a player of some 
renown; he is brought to court on account of his musical skill, 
and is attached to Saul's person as his armour-bearcr; laatly, 
Saul is well acquainted with his parentage, In the later account 
David is but a shepherd lad, unused to warlike weapons; he 
attracts Sanl's attention by his bravery in see 3 Goliath 3 
Sanl does not learn his name and parentage until after the 
duel, The phenomenon is the same as that which confronts us 
in chs. 7-12. Here RJE has attempted to harmonize the two 
narratives by 17158 (‘now David went to and fro from Saul’), 
which does not agree with 16!4f (according to which David 
receives a permanent office at court), nor with 17176 (which 
describes him as living at Bethlehem with his father). 

It is, however, noticeable that in the LX.X (B) 1712-31. 88h. 41, 48h. 
50. 55-1968 are omitted. Wellhausen formerly held that this shorter 
text was the more original, and this view is still maintained by 
Cornill, Stade, W. R. Smith, and H, P, Smith; but most critics 
agree ‘that the translators—or more probably, perhaps, the 
scribe of the Heb. MS used by them—omitted the verses in 
question from harmonistic motives, without, however, entirely * 
securing the end desired’ (Driver, Heb. Text of Samuel, p. 116; 
similarly Wellhausen and Cheyne). Thus, according to 1738, 
David is still but a youth (not the full-grown warrior of 1618), 
while vv.83. describe him as a sHephordladl unacquainted with 
the use of armour (as opposed to 1621»), Further, it is incon- 
ceivable that discrepancies such as those described above should 
have been introduced into the text after the union of J and E, 
nor do the etyle and language of the sections omitted by the 
LXX support a late date. 

The shorter, simpler account of David's introduction to Saul 
given in J (1614-23) is obviously more in accordance with the 
actual facts; it forms a fitting sequel to 1452, and aptly flns- 
trates the statement ‘that whonever Saul saw any mighty man, 
or any valiant man, he took him unto him.’ The account pre- 
served in E seems to be derived rather from popular tradition 
than from actual history ; for we learn from 28 2119 that not 
David but Elhanan slew ‘Goliath the Gittite, the staff of whose 
Bpear was like a weaver’s beam.’ Later tradition, therefore, 
has transferred the exploit of the warrior to his royal master; 
the reading of 1 Ch 205 is clearly due to a harmonizer (see Driver, 
Samuel, p. 272). 


(2) 185-8 (J and EF combined). David’s life at 
Saul’s court, and Saul’s growing jealousy of him. 


It is clear that in this section also we have two accounts com- 
bined, though it is not easy to distinguish the various parte. 
The narrative as a whole seems drawn from the older source, 


a * By its omissions B removes the difficulties caused by (1) 
David's residence in Bethlehem, and (2) Saul’s ignorance of 
David's name and parentage. 
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and forms the continuation of 16!4% David is here represented 
as a well-known warrior and leader, and not as the youthful 
hero of 171£, The song (v.7) was probably treated by hoth 
sources as the immediate cause of Sanl’s jealousy, but, whereas 
the second introduction in v.% (hen David returned from the 
slaughter of the Philistine) connects it with the Goliath incident, 
we require some further a ee as the occasion of the song in 
the older narrative; probably the first introduction in ve (as 
they came) is a fragment of this notice. Vv.9-1], the evil spirit 
from God, connects these verses with 16/46; but vv.!316 and 
vv.17-19 must be assigned to the later narrative. In vv,18-16 we 
have a parallel account to that of v.5 (helonging to the older 
narrative), while vv.17-19 clearly refer back to 1725, according to 
which Saul was bound to receive David into his family: this {s 
ignored by the older narrative, vv.“2 30, which knows nothing 
of David’s betrothal to Merah (cf. v.23, where David seems to 
regard an alliance with the royal family as beyond the bounds 
of possibility). Furthor, since the later narrative must have 
contained an account of David’s marriage with Michal, it is 
probable that the redactor has treated his sources more freely 
than usual, and omitted part of E's narratives v.21» js obviously 
an attempt on his part toharmonize the two accounts of David's 
betrothal. 

The LXX (B) makes considerable omissions in this chapter 
also, Viz. VV. 8a. Sb, 10, 1.12. 17-19, 21h Bub. 2) and the majority 
of critics accept thia shorter version as representing the original 
text (Wellh., Kuenen, Driver), As Driver (Notes on Sam. p. 
120 f.) polns out, ‘the sequence of events is clearer; and the 
gradual growth of Sanl's enmity towards David is distinctly 
marked’ (cf. vv,2 15. we further, the section then forms a con- 
nected whole, and nearly all the additional passages in the MT 
adinit of satisfactory explanation. The fact, however, {lat 
throughout this portion of the Books of Samuel we are con- 
fronted with two accounts of the same incidents, makes it more 
wobable that the LXX omissions here, asin ch. 17, are due toa 
varmonizer; further, we may argue (with Budde) that it. is 
inconsistent to reject the Quusuccessful) recension of the LAX 
in ch. 17, and to adopt ifs more successful attempt in ch. 18. 
(For a fuller statement see Davin). 


(3) 19 (FE). 20 (J). Outbreak of Saul’s hostility 
towards David; David’s flight. 

Later account of Jonathan’s intervention on 
behalf of his friend (197); the spear-throwing 
(vv.8-!0). with the assistance of his wife Michal, 
David escapes from his house (vv.4"!7); David's 
flight to Ramah (vv.}8%); earlier account of Jona- 
than’s intervention (20!-4), 


These two chapters consist of several short sections, in which 
are set: forth various incidents Wlustrating Sanl’s enmity towards 
David on the one hand, and on the other the affection displayed 
towards him by Jonathan and Michal. The redactor has 
apparently expanded the acconnt of Ein 192.8.7, which are in- 
consistent in themselves, and are clearly influenced by the 
fuller account of J in ch. 20, Vv.8-10 give E's account of the 
spear-throwing, which differs but little from that of J in 181°F , 
vv.tl17 have been rejected hy Wellhausen, Stade, and Corni! 
on the ground of internal improbability, but the passage both 
in Janguage and tone bears all the murks of E, and forms a 
suitable continuation of what precedes (for another view see 
H. P. Sinith, Samuel, p. 178 f.).0 Vv.18 24, which offer oa second 
explanation of the proverb, Is Saul also among the prophets? 
are rejected by nearly all critics asa late interpolation, similar to 
that in 161-18, The grounds for tlris view are, briefly, (1) that an 
entirely different and, as it would seem, more genuine account 
bay been already given in 1010f ; (2) that David would most natur- 
ally tlee southwards to Nob (cf. 21), and not to Ramah fn the 
north; (3) according to 1585 a further meeting between Saul 
and Samuel is excluded. (1) is decisive against these verses 
belonging to the earlier narrative, while (2) and (38) equally 
exclude KE as their source, though the position occupied by 
Samuel, as well as the place (Ramah), seem to argue for that 
narrative; the words ‘from Naioth in Ramah’ (20!) naturally 
form part of the preceding account, Ch. 20 describes at length 
the attempt made by Jonathan to reconcile his father to David, 
and the means by which he informed the latter of the failure 
of his efforts. The section, which is obviously old and historical, 
is probably a duplicate of 191-7, by which it has been displaced ¢ 
for (1) the situation je the same os that of 19!f, and (25 David 
would not require further proof of Saul’s hostility after the 
unmistakable evidence of 19!!f. These difficulties, it is true, 
admit to a certain extent of explanation (cf. Driver, LOT'S p. 
180), but the recurrence of duplicate accounts throughout 
1 Samuel renders it probable that we have here a further ex- 
ample of the same phenomenon. 

The text is evidently in great disorder, and the pasanage has 

robably been considerably expanded by the redactor. Well- 
Haceen is no doubt right in regarding the sign of the arrow as 
part of the original narrative. This sign, however, would 
exclude any meeting or conversation between David and 
Jonathan. lence we must regard vv.4042 (to for ever) as 
redactional, Further, vv.!!-17 interrupt the main course of the 
narrative, and reverse the relative positions of Jonathan and 
David, the latter being regarded as the undoubted successor of 
Saul: they are probably therefore to be assigned to the redactor 


(Budde and Kittel ascribe all vv.5-17 to the same hand). 
(4) 21 (E). 22 (J). David flees to Nob, where he is 
received by Ahimelech, who gives him the shew- 


- 
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bread, and the sword of Goliath (211°). [David flees 
to Achish, king of Gath, vv.!9!5). David takes 
refuge in the stronzhold (read nns> at v.*) of 
Adullam, whence he sends his parents to Moab 
(22!-4) ; inassacre of the priests at Nob; escape of 
Abiathar (225-*4), 


With the exception of 271015, the two chapters seem to 
connect quite naturally. Bunt a closer examination makes it 
lain that the sequel (ch. 22) of the incident narrated in 211-10 
albnue toa different source, (1) Doeg the Edomite is differ- 
ently described in 2285 (2) in ch. 22 emphagis is laid on tho fact 
that Ahimelech had ‘inquired of God’ on behalf of David (v.}45); 
2116 ivnores this fact, and lays more stress on the sacred char- 
acter of the bread given to David and his followers. Of the 
two accounts the earlier {a that contained in 22623, The later 
account, of which only part is given in 211-9, doubtless con- 
tained some record of the massacre of the priests at Nob; 
robably Budde is right in regarding 2218 which interrupts 
the connexion, as part of this later account. To the redactor 
may be assigned 2210b (Goliath's sword) and ‘and a sword’ in 
v.18, The section 2119-15 interrupts the main narrative, and 
presupposes 161-35 and 1918-24 (Wellh., Budde); like those pas- 
sores, 1t¢ must be regarded as a late insertion. Probably it was 
designed to take the place of ch. 27f., and waa afterwards 
retained alongside of it (Muenen, Budde); to the same hand we 
must also assign 225 (the prophet Gad, cf. 2S 241), 


(5) 23-27 (J 231-1" 96, 27; E 23192419 95), David 
as an outlaw. 

David delivers Keilah from the Philistines; 
then, warned by the oracle, leaves the city before 
it is besieged by Saul (23!79) ; he then takes refuge 
in the wilderness of Ziph, where he is visited by 
Jonathan (vv.4-)4); the Ziphites inform Saul of 
his whereabouts, and the latter seeks to capture 
him (vv.94) ; tidings of a Philistine invasion sive 
David a temporary respite from Saul (vv.8-*9), who 
on his return continues the pursuit, and on this 
occasion falls into David’s hands. David, however, 
Kpares the king’s life, and, in the dialogue that 
follows, the latter admits that David is more 
righteous than he is (ch. 24) The incident of 
Nuabal, the wealthy sheepowner of Carmel (ch. 25), 
keparates the two accounts of the sparing of Saul’s 
life by David; for it is generally admitted that 
ch, 26 merely gives another version, of the same oc- 
enurrence which is narrated in 23"-24) As a last 
resource, David enters the service of Achish, king 
of Gath, by whom he is assigned Ziklag as a 
residence: thence he makes a series of raids against 
une tribes dwelling in the Negeb of Judah, ete. 
(ch. 27). 


The agreement between the two stories narrated in 231. 19-24 
24 and ch. 26 in reyard to (1) Saul's pursuit of David in the 
wilderness; (2) the sparing of Saul's hfe; and (3) the dialogue 
that ensiucs, is so great that we can only regard them as 
different versions of the sume incident. The variations only 
affect the details, and are such as might easily liave arisen in 
two independent narratives. Moreover, as Driver (LOT'S p. 
1843) points ont, ‘if the occasion of ch. 26 was a different one 
from that of Zsl0r, it is singular that it contains no allusion, on 
either David's part or Saul's, to David’s having spared Saul's 
life before.’ 

Of the two accounts the carlier and more original is un- 
doubtedly that contained in ch. 26 (Kuenen, Wellh., Driver, 
Stade, H. P. Smith, Lohr). The arguments in favour of this 
view are clearly stated by Lohr (Sam. p. xiv) as follows :—(1) 
the detailed information supplied as to & David’s companions 
(268, contrast ‘David and his men,’ aa 


and Se, Sanl and 
his camp (265-7); (2) the manner in w 


ch Saul falls into 
David's hands; and more especially the old religious conception 
underlying 2619, To these we may add (3) the shorter and 
more genuine reply of Saul (2621-25), which appears in a more 
expanded form in 241@21, [udde, however, who is followed 
by Cornill, Cheyne, and Kittel, solely on the ground of din- 
guiatic evidence, contends for the later origin of ch. 26; but the 
expressions cited by him are not antliciently characteristic to 
outwelgh the arguments given above; further, he {gnores the 
characteristic Q778 (2614, cf. Gn 221 1512; gee Lohr, Sam. 
p. xlv; H. P. Smith, Bree 230). 

The first section of ch, 23 (vv.! 13) carries on 222 and belongs 
to the earlicr narrative. V.6 is obviously ont of place after v.%, 
and is probably a i designed to introduce v.%, while the 
firat question in v.1J ig repeated by error from v.12. 

V.148 properly forms the commencement of ch. 26 (or, accord- 
ing to the view of Budde, ete., of 23!%F),  Vyv.14b-18 (the inter- 
view between Jonathan and David) aro clearly a redactional 
insertion, similar to 20!1-17.40-4%, To the redactor must also 
be assigned 23!) (‘in the wood, in the hill of Machilah, which 
ia on the south of the desert’), which is inoonsistent with v.23, 
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and the phrase 2416 (and Saul said, Is this my son David}) 
added froin 2617 for harmonistic purposes. 

2325-28, which have no parallel in the earller narrative (ch. 26), 
contain a local tradition explaining the origin of the name 
Sela-hammahlekoth (prob. =‘ The rock of divisions’). 

The order of 2447 ig apparently at fault; and Gaupp, followed 
by Cornill and Budde, would rearrange the verses as follows: 
da. 6. 7a. 4b.5.7b, Possibly the disorder has arisen by interpola- 
tlon (H. P. Smith, p. 217f.), and we should omit vv.4>. 6 (the 
incident of the skirt). 2415 is omitted by Wellh, and Budde ag 
a gloss: the latter also regards vv.20-228 ag due to the redactor. 

he notice of the death and burial of Samuel (2514) is clearly 
& redactional insertion borrowed from 2848; it is out of place 
here. The rest of the chapter connects naturally with 2378, and 
fills up the interval of time required by that verse: it is prob- 
able, therefore, that the earlier narrative also contained some 
account of the incident narrated in 2325-28, The present posien 
of ch. 25 is doubtless due to the desire to separate the two 
accounts (2319-23 24, 46), 258-31 have probably been expanded 
by the writer from the point of view of his later knowledge. 

271 David's decision to take refuge with the Philistines fol- 
lows quite naturally after ch. 26, and the whole chapter clearly 
belongs to the earlier narrative with 23!-l4s 25, 26: with this 
agrees its silonce as regards any previous visit of David to Gath 
(2110-15), and the oracle of 225, 


(6) 28 (1). 29. 30 (J). The Philistines prepare for 
battle with Israel (28! 2); Saul being unable to 
obtain a Divine oracle, seeks out a woman with a 
frimiliar spirit at Endor, who conjures up Samuel 
(285-25); in spite of the confidence expressed by 
Achish, the other Philistine Jeaders mistrust 
David's loyalty, and insist on his dismissal (291"!/). 
On his return to Ziklag, David finds that his city 
has been sacked by the Amalekites ; he hastens in 
pursuit, and recovers all that the Amalekites had 
taken: the rest of the booty is equally divided 
among his men, part being sent as a present to 
‘the elders of Judah’ (ch. 30), 


281.2 carry on the narrative of ch. 27, which is continued in 
chs. 20 and 30, 283-25 are usually regarded ag out of place. 
According to 284 the Philistines are already at Shunem (in the 
plain of Jezreel); but in 2b! they are assembled at Aphek in the 
Sharon valley, and only advance to Jezreel in v.ll; similarly 
the Israelites In 29] are encamped by the spring which is in 
Jezreel, and presumably only fall back on Gilboa before the 
advance of the Philistines; whereas in 284 they are encamped 
at Gilboa, 

Budde (who is followed as regards the order hy Driver) 
solves the difficulty by placing 28825 atter cha, 29, 30. He 
further assigns the incident to the same source (J) as the rest 
of the section, arguing (1) that Sumnel is here represented as 
a seer (0'f), and not as a judge or Opies ; (2) that the general 
contents of the passage agree with the earlier representation, 
and (3) that it hag many points of contact with ch. 14: the 
undoubted reference in vv.17-1% (to Philistines) to ch. 15 he re- 
srardy ag a redactional insertion. Budde’s theory, however, fails 
to give any reason for the present order of these chapters, which 
admits of a perfectly simple explanation, if we assizn 283-25 to 
the later narrative. In that case the historical Introduction in 
284 will be parallel to and independent of the similar notices 
in 281.3 201.11, and the section asa whole will form the sequel 
to ch. 15 (Welth., If. P. Smith). On this view we might retain 
vv.17-198 (with H. P. Smith), but they are more probably to be 
regarded as a redactional expansion, suggested by v.18, which 
points back to 16-8b. 23 (see bone p. xlix) As In the case of 
ch. 15 (Soul’a war of extermination against the Amalekites), 4 
genuine historical incident has been utilized for the purpose of 
inculcating a moral lesson from the prophetic standpoint. 


a) I 31-11 1 (J, except IL 18! 18-16), Death of 
Saul. 

The defeat of Israel on Mt. Gilboa and the 
death of Saul and his three sons (31-7), The 
Philistines carry off the bodies of Saul and his 
sons to Beth-shan, whence they are removed by 
the inhabitants of Jabesh-gilead (vv.%8), The 
news of the death of Saul and Jonathan is con- 
veyed to David at Ziklay by a fusritive Ainalekite, 
who describes how he slew Saul (28 1°”), David 
fasts till evening, and then orders the execution 
of the Amalekite because he had slain ‘ the Lord’s 
anointed’ (vv.2-6), The lament of David over 
Saul and Jonathan (vv.?7-77), 


These chapters contain a double account of the death of 
Saul. The earlier narrative (J) describes how Saul in despair 
commits suicide after his armour-bearer has refused to slay him 
(1 31-11 14); in the later narrative (E) a wandering Amalekite 
parle him at his request while he {is suffering from cramp (or 
giddiness), though unwounded (II 1616), It has been conjec- 
turcd by those who regard the two chapters as belonging to 
the same source, that the account of the Amalekite is untrue; 


_ 
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but this conflicts with the whole narrative of 18-16, which con- 
veys no hint of such being the case. It is probable, as Budde 
infers froin 41%, that David himself slew the fugitive who 
brought him the tidings of Saul’s death. Thia latter passage 
(419) knows nothing of the reason assigned for the execution of 
the messenger in 18-16, viz. the fact that he had laid hands on 
‘the Lord’s anointed.’ 

Ch. 31 has been excerpted, with slight variations, by the 
conipiler of Chronicles (1 Ch 10), who has in part preserved a 
vurer text (see Driver, Notes on Sam. p. 176f.). Budde regards 
116 as a redactional insertion, introducing the later narrative ; 
vy.11.12 belong probably to the earlier narrative; they are out 
of place in their present context. 

fi 117-27 the lament of David is avowedly taken from the 
Book of Jashar (so Jos 1012-14, 1 KK 8!2f. (LXX)), but there fs no 
reason to doubt David’s authorship (on the text sce Driver, 
Notes, p. 180 f.). 


(8) 2-4 (J). The struggle between the house of 
Saul and the house of David. 

David is anointed king of Judah at Hebron 
(2'-4); he thanks the men of Jabesh-gilead for 
their kindly action in recovering the bodies of 
Saul and his sons, and at tlie same time informs 
them of his coronation (vv.%7). Meantime Ishbaal, 
the sole remaining son of Saul, is sct on the throne 
of Israel at Mahanaim by Abner, the captain of 
the host (vv.24); then follows the encounter be- 
tween the troops of Joab and Abner at Gibeon, 
which results in the defeat of the men of Israel ; 
in his flight Abner is pursued by Asahel, Joab’s 
brother, whom he slays; Asahel’s death pu an 
end to the pursuit (vv.'"76), ‘The downfall of the 
house of Saul is caused by the rupture between 
Ishbaal and Abner: the latter makes a league with 
David, to whom he restores his wife Michal; and 
he further promises to bring all Israel unto him. 
Abner, however, is treacherously slain by Joab in 
revenye for the death af Asahcl, and is mourned 
by David and all the people (ch. 3). ‘The assassina- 
tion of Ishbaal, and the execution of his murderers 
(ch. 4). 

These chapters continue the earlier narrative of I 31 and 
II 11-4, the conclusion of which is probably lost. 2! (to two 
years)11 (=55) are obviously insertions; they interrupt tho 
narrative, and are doubtless part of the chronological scheme 
of the Deuteronomic editor. 326 (a notice of David's family 
at Hebron) are out of place, and belong properly after 814; v.! 
is continued by v.&>, v.6a concealing the insertion, V.9 is 
omitted by all critics a8 a later interpolation. 44 is certainly 
interpolated; probably v.4> should be placed after 93 (Wellh., 
Budde). 

(9) 5'-8!8 (J, except ch. 7 (E)). David as king of 
all Israel. 

After the death of Ishbaal, David is acknow- 
ledged as king by all the tribes af Isracl (5'%). 
He captures the Jebusite city Jerusalem; takes 
up his residence there, and fortilies it (°°). Hiram, 
king of Tyre, aids him in building his palace (2); ?*). 
(Notice of David’s family (3"*)). The Philistines 
hear that David has been anointed king over Israel, 
and immediately attack him, but are twice defeated 
(17-2), Lhe removal of the ark from Baale-jJudah 
(= Kiriath-jearim) to Jerusalem is checked by the 
untoward death of Uzzah: the ark is therefore left 
at the house of Ohed-edom (61°), After an inter- 
val of three months it is brought up to the city 
of David in solemn procession, in which David 
takes part: his action is derided by Michal, who 
is therefore cursed with barrenness (}!-), David 
proposes to build a house for Jehovah, but is 
informed by Nathan that this honour is reserved 
for his son (7)"!7), David’s prayer (vv.1%%), A 
summary of the wars waged by David (8'"*) ; his 
judicial activity (v.44); and a list of his officers 
(vv. 16-18), 

It is obvious that the war with the Philistines (517-25) follows 
immediately after vv.1-3, which contain a twofold introduction, 
viz. vv.1.3 andv.3, The intervening sections (vv.4*18) are clearly 
misplaced : vv.45 (cf. 1 K 211) are omitted by the Chronicler, 
and are premature: vv.68 the account of the capture of 
Jerusalem ig undoubtedly old and genuine, but the text is 
unfortunately very corrupt; Budde would place it after 6); 
vv. 11.12 probably belong te the latter part of David’s reign, if 


they are not an addition from 1 K 6 (see S. A. Cook, AJSL xvi. 
8, p. 161): vv.18-16 should be placed like 334 after 814. It {s prob- 
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able that the account given in vv.27-2 should be supplemented 
by the details supplied in 2115-22 238-89 (see below). That vv.17-25 
do not connect with vv.#16 is shown by the different use of the 
term ‘the hold’ (373s) in vv.® and 17: the use of this term 
here and in 2314 supports 8S. A. Cook’s theory (AJSI p. 164 f.), 
that David’s encounter with the Philistines preceded the inci- 
dents in chs. 2-4, and belong to the period ‘when he had no 
army (sn) or host (835), as chs, 8 and 10, but wag accompanied 
only by his ‘‘men” or “servanta”’ (531 2115.17.23), 61, accord- 
Ing to Budde, must have introduced some warlike incident, and 
he therefore preflxes it to 6%12; the rest of the chapter is old 
and genuine, though possibly it has been epandea in parta. 
Oh. 7 is admittedly Are than chs. 6 and 6, with which it is 
clearly connected: the section, it is true, displays certain re- 
semblances both in thought and expression to Deuteronomy, 
but these are not strongly pronounced ; and from the nature of 
its contents the chapter would easily lend itself to theocratic 
expansions, Kuenen assigns the chapter to a post-Deuteronomic 
source on the gronnd of vy. 1b. 13. 22. 23. 245 but 1b is omitted by 
the Chronicler (1 Ch 171): v.13 is certainly due to the Deutero- 
nomic editor, and vv.22-44, from thoir yenoral character, may 
well be an expansion. Probably, therefore, Budde ix right in 
sestnning the chapter to Ib. 

Oh. 8 forms the concluding survey to the history of David 
(cf. 18 1448-5! at the end of the history of Saul): in its present 
form the chapter represents the work of the Deuteronomic 
editor, who seems, however, to have made use of the older 
sources. The wars are first noticed: with the Philistines (v.}), 
with the Moabites (v.2), with the Aramwans and their allies 
(vv.3-83); then follows an account of the homage paid by the 
king of Hamath (vv.% 10); (the spoil dedicated by David to 
Jehovah (vv.2J.12)}; the subjugation of Edom (RV ura) 
(vv.18.14), The notices of David's family at Hebron (325) an 
at Jerusalem (615-16) should be inserted here (Wellh., Budde): 
Budde would also insert 545 (RP), The chapter concludes 
with an account of David's administration (v.15), and a list of 
his officers (vv. 14-18), 

A fuller account of the two campaigns against the Arammang 
is preserved in ch. 10, which has been condensed and slightly 
altered by RD in vv.38; he has also inserted vv.# 24 here, 
transferring them from the end of ch. 10 (see below), to which 
vv.13 and !4 properly belong (cf. the similar conclusion 6» and 
lab), = Vv.22.12 are probably # late insertion. Jt is remarkable 
that In ch. 10 the victories over the Aramwans form but two 
episodes in the war with Ammon; yet this war is ignored in 
ch. 8, and in its stead (v.2) the subjugation of Meab is described. 
This fact is not mentioned elsewhere, and seams inconsistent 
with 1 228%: it is far from improbable, therefore, that Moab 
has been substituted for Ammon in 8? (Budde). 


(c) IY 9-20 (J) [and 1K 1. 2). Life at David’s 
court, or the history of the succession to David’s 
throne. 

The events narrated in these chapters are closely 
connected with, and mutually dependent on, one 
another: they are further distinguished by unity 
of plan and conception. The story of Meribbaal 
(ch. 9) explains the action of Ziba (16'4) and the 
speech of the former (1978): 10!-11! with 1276-3 
explain how David became acquainted with Bath- 
sheba, and how he compassed the death of Uriah, 
while the whole section chs. 10-12 forms the neces- 
sary introduction to the final choice of David’s 
successor inl 1 1.2.) The narrative throughout, 
by its lifelike touches and its minuteness of detail, 
as well as by its bright and flowing: style, betrays 
its early origin, and must have been composed 
soon after the events which it describes. 

(1) 9'38, David on inquiry learns of the exist- 
ence of Meribbaal (MEPHIBOSHETH), the lame son 
of Jonathan : for Jonathan’s sake he deals kindl 
with his son, and retains him at court; Sauls 
estates are restored to his grandson, and Ziba, 
Saul’s servant, appointed to look after them. 


Budde would place ch. 24 and 211-19 before this chapter, on 
the ground that the incident narrated in 211f ig presupposed in 
ch. 9 and 167f 1924, and that the census (ch. 24) would naturally 
take place soon after David's accession. It is difficult, how- 
ever, on this theory, to explain the present position of 211-14 
and 24, and, ag Wellhausen has pointed out, the popular and 
legendary character of these chapters is very diferent from that 
of chs. 9-20 (for a fuller discussion of this point sce on chs. 2t- 
24). More probable is Budde’s view, that 44» should be placed 
after v.3, 


(2) 10-12. Owing to the insult offered to his 
ambassadors, war breaks out between David and 
Ammon: the latter call in the Arameans to their 
aid, and prepare to defend thcir capital. Joab, 
with the pick of the troops, attacks and defeats 
the Arameans, while the rest of the army under 
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Abishai successfully engage the Ammonites (10'"4), 
Once more the Arwmwauns, under Hadadezer, 
assemble against Israel, but are again defeated, 
this time by David himself: Joab 1s then sent to 
besiege the Ammonite cupital (10!11'; see RAb- 
BAH). David remains at Jerusalem, where he 
sommitsa adultery with Bathsheba, the wife of 
Uriah the Hittite, one of his warriors. After a 
vain attempt to conceal the sin, he sends a letter 
to Joab instructing him to bring about the death 
of Uriah: his orders are carried out, and David 
then marries Bathsheba, who bears him a son 
(ch. 11). The prophet Nathan awakens David to 
a sense of his guilt by means of a parable, and 
announces the Divine punishment: the child of 
Bathsheba dies despite David’s penitence; but 
another son (Solomon) is born (12%), Meantime 
the sieve of Rabbah has been drawing to a close, 
and David in person commands the final assault : 
the chapter ends with an account of the spoil, and 


of the punishment inflicted on the inhabitants 
(1276-81), 


Except in the speeches of Nathan, which have probably been 
expanded, the narrative appears to have been preserved in its 
original form: after 1124 we must restore the longer text of the 
LXX (sce Driver, Z'ext of Sam, p. 224) in accordance with 
vv.10-21 ; 1210-12 ara probably due to the Deuteronomic editor, 
who regarded all the misfortunes of Duvid’s house as resulting 
from his great sin, while the phrase, ‘ the house of the Lord,’ in 
v.20, seems an anachronism. With revard to the relation of 
10!-17! and 1226-31 to ch. 8, it is noticeable that (1) according to 
106f the Animonites hire the services of the Arammans of Beth- 
rehob and Zobah, the king of Maacah, and the men of Tob: in 
83.4 the Ammonites are not inentioned, and there is only an 
obscure notice of a victory over the Aramaang; (2) in 83 
Hadadezer of Beth-rchob (for son of Hehob) ia mentioned by 
name as Jeader of the Aramwans: in 10! his name is given so 
abruptly (v.26) that he must, as Budde conjectures, have been 
mentioned earlicr in the original narrative ; (3) both accounts 
describe a second campaign: in 8 the Aramwans of Damascus, 
in 10!6 those ‘that were beyond the River’ came to the assist- 
ance of their countrymen, Budde conjectures very plausibly 
that when the detailed account 10!© was appended, the editor 
attempted to make the two narratives dissimilur: to this end 
he omitted the name of Hadadezer in 104, and substituted 
Damascus for ‘beyond the River’ in &. By these means 
he was able to transfer the notices of Ton’s homage (8! 10) 
and of the Kdomite war (8!% 14) from the end of ch. 10 to their 
present position. 


(3) 13-20. The rebcllion of Absalom, its cause 
and effects. Amnon, David’s firstborn, and pre- 
sumably his successor, is murdered by command 
of Absalom for the violation of his half-sister 
Tamar: Absalom takes refuge wilh hig maternal 
grandfather the king of Geshur (ch. 13). Joab, by 
the help of the wise woman of ‘Tekoa, induces the 
king to consent to Absalom’s return: the latter in 
his turn coerces Joab into bringing about a meet- 
ing between himself and the king, which results 
in the reconciliation of father and son (ch. 14). 
Absalom now schemes to win the people to his 
side, and thus secure the throne, and finally sets 
up the standard of revolt at Hebron. David at 
once flees eastward from Jerusalem, accompanied 
by his poy eu and Ittai the Gittite: he sends 
back Zadok and Abiathar with the ark to the 
capital, and arranges that tidings should be brought 
to him by their two sons: he further persuades 
Hushai to return, that he may defeat the counsel 
of Ahithophel (ch. 15). In his flight David learns 
from Ziba of the disallection of Meribbaal, and 
submits to the insults of Shimei the Benjamite 
(16:14), Meantime Absalom, following the advice 
of Ahithophel, takes possession of his father's 
harem (164-2), The same adviser further counsels 
the immediate pursuit of David, but Absalom de- 
clares in favour of the waiting policy advised by 
Hushai (17'4), The news of his decision is con- 
veyed to David by the two sons of the priests, at 
the risk of their lives: he at once withdraws across 
Jordan, and is met at Mahanaim by rich Gileadites 
with ample supplies for hisarmy (vv.!*"*), Absalom, 
who has already crossed the Jordan, is confronted 
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at Mahanaim by David’s army under Joab, Abishai, 
andIttri. In the battle that ensues David’s forces 
are completely victorious; Absalom in his flight 
is slain by order of Joab, in direct disobedience to 
David’s command (18-8): then follows a graphic 
description of the manner in which the news was 
conveyed to David (vv.!""), Thedeath of Absalom 
lunges David into profound grief, from which 
ee is only with great difficulty aroused by Joab: 
public opinion and the politic message of David to 
the men of Judah are the chief factors in bringing 
about the king’s return (19'»), At the passage of 
the Jordan Shimei asks for pardon and is forgiven ; 
Meribbaal explains how he had been slandered by 
Ziba; and, lastly, the aged Barzillai refuses the 
king’s invitation to himself, but asks his favour for 
his son Chimham (vv.}58%), ‘Che men of Israel are 
envious of the favour shown to the men of Judah, 
and @ quarrel breaks out (vvy.@*), In consequence 
of this dispute Sheba the Bichrite stirs up Israel 
to revolt against David. Amauasa, the newly- 
Apr OMLee commander, fails to muster the men 
of Judah quickly enough, and Abishai (or, perhaps, 
Joab, see art. JOAB in vol. ii. p. 659 note) is sent with 
all the available troops to stamp out the rebellion. 
Amasa meets the royal forces by the way, and 1s 
treacherously slain by Joab: the two brothers 
then pursue Sheba northwards to Abel of Beth- 
maacah, where he is slain, and his head handed 
over to Joab: the chapter concludes with a repeti- 
tion of the list of oflicers given in 8'% (ch. 20). 


In this section there are but few passages whose origin has 
been called in question by the critics: 13!%= (to appareiled) is 
probably a misplaced gloss (Wellh.) to v.19; it interrupts the 
connexion between vv.J7 and 18>; at the end of the chapter 
the right order of the versea is clearly 37). 37a. 88b. UY, 38a 
being due to the ecribe, 14°38 ia rejected by most as a later 
addition; Budde omits all vv.2-*7, 1544 appears to have been 
worked over by a Deuteronomic redactor : ‘and all the Levites 
with him’ is certainly due to him, while the phrase ‘and 
Abiathar went up’ is out of place; Abiathar must originally 
have been mentioned alongside of Zadok (cf. v.2): the textual 
dilficulty in v.27 inay also be due to the same cause (Budde 
reads, ‘See, do thou and Abiathar return’; Wellh. ‘unto 
(Zudok) the high priest, do thou return,’ etc.), 1818 (for he 
said to remembrance) conflicts with 1427, and must be rejected 
as an interpolation, unless with Budde we omit 1427, Lastly, 
2023-26 are repeated with some variations from 8!5f, or more 
probably (see H. P. Smith, Sam. p. 8271f.) are original here, 
and were borrowed by the compiler of ch. 8 for his concluding 
panegyric. It seems very probable (as Budde suggests) that 
the author of ch. 8 omitted the following chapters (9-20), 
because, from his point of view, the family history which they 
contained did not redound to David's credit, and that they 
were afterwards restored by a later editor. 

The unity of chs, 9-20 (see above) has been admitted by nearly 
all commentators and critics (Kuenen, Wellhausen, Driver, 
Budde, Cornill, Kittel, Lohr, etc.), with the exception of 
Thenlus ce es . xiii), who rejected ch. 9 (the incident of 
Meribbaal) and 10!-11! 122631 (the Ammonite war) as later 
redactional additions to the history of David; but, us we have 
shown above, these sections are necessary to and presupposed 
by the following narrative. This theory, however, has been 
revived, in a different form, by 8. A. Cook in hia analysis of 
2 Samuel (AJSZ (Hebraica), p. 165 f.). According to the latter’s 
view, ch. 9 is related tu 13 2015f, and is therefore to be 
ascribed to an eee source : while ‘the story of David’s 
sin with Bathsheba and the birth of Solomon (112-1225) has been 
inserted in the account of a war against Rabbath-amimon of 
which it was originally independent.’ He further argues that 
this war with Ammon should follow, and not precede, the 
events recorded in chs. 13-20, chiefly on the ground that David's 
flight to and hospitable reception at Mahanaim * are impos- 
sible after the sanguinary war recorded ey ; and places it at 
the end of David’s reign. Absalom’s rebellion, he contends, 
was probably confined to Judah (see Sayce, Karly Hist, of the 
Hebrews, p. 4291.),—the leading men (Amasa and Ahithophel) 
were both Judwans, and the centre of revolt was at Hebron, the 
old Judwan capital,—vand followed shortly after David had settled 
in Jerusalem: in like manner the extent of Sheba's revolt, 
which was really limited to the Bichrites (2014 LXX), has been 
exaggeroted so ag to include all Israel, and then appended to 
Absalom’s rebellion. <As the result of his investigation Cook 
concludes: ‘(1) that the union of Judah and Israel under one 
king did not occur at any eery date in David's reign, and (2) 
that the narratives in 2 Samuel which presuppose any close re- 


“Cook ingeniously emends 1727 ‘and Shobi the son of 
Nahash’ (W5)"]3 °3%)) to ‘and Nahash, etc., brought’ (3#!3)) 
wn}), thus supplying (according to his view of the chronology) 
a motive for David's embassy in 10!f. 
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lationship between Judah and Israel (or Benjamin) previous to 
this union are due to a redactor (RJEY), and, in several cases at 
least, seem to be derived from an Ephraimite source ’ 

The evidence, however, on which these conclusions are based 
ig obtained in many casea by a very subjective treatment of the 
text, and cannot be said to outweigh the general impression 
conveyed by chs. 9-20 as a whole. It is probable that Cook 
is right tn cortain cases (especially in the story of Ahithophel 
1620-1723) in tracing the ditficulties of the narrative to the com- 
bination of two sources; but he certainly sroes too far when he 
condemns all the interviews recorded, viz. those with Ziba, 
Meribbaal, Shimel, and Barzillai, as the work of the redactor. 


(d) 21-24. The Appendix. 

These four chapters contain a number of hetero- 
geneous fragments, viz.; (a) the famine in Israel 
expiated by the death of the sons of Saul at the 
hands of the Gibeonites (21-4); (6) a series of 
exploits against the Philistines (215-24) ; (c) David's 
Hymn of Triumph after the defeat of his enemies 
(ch. 22= Ps 18); (d) David’s ‘Last Words’ (23-7) ; 
(e) further exploits against the Philistines, and 
list of David’s heroes (239-89); (f) David’s census 
of the people, and its result (ch. 24). 


These chapters interrupt the main narrative of chs. 9-20, 
which is continued in 1 K 1-2, and must therefore have been 
inserted in their present position after the division of the Books 
of Samuel and Kings, It is noticeable that (/) is closely. related 
in style and manner to (a); 241 clearly continues 21!4, while 
both narratives have a similar conclusion (2114b 24%5b), The 
two narratives were apparently first separated by (b) and (c), 
the contents of which are very similar, and between these again 
were inserted the two Psalms chs. 22 and 231-7, 

The incident narrated in 2116 evidently belongs to the beyin- 
ning of David’s reign, and seems to be alluded to by Shimei 
(1678) and Meribbanl (1924), but is entirely ignored by ch. 9. 
Ch. 24 is very similar to yptla, of which it is clearly the sequel: 
In each case the Divine wrath is kindled against the people 
owing to the action of the king, and they are punished with a 
plague, vv.20 anct 27 (David's repentance and his prayer) are out 
of place, and mny have been inserted later: Budde arranges 
the verses as follows: 10. I1b, 12. 13b, lla, 18a. 186, 14. 16. I6a. 17. [6b, 
He (see above) assigns both sections to J, and places them 
before ch. 9: on his view ch, 24 should precede 211-14 and he 
therefore omits 2418 as a Douteronomic gloss; 212 he assigns to 
the redactor, and rejects 217 as a late insertion caused by the 
displacement of the passage. Ue suggests that the gloomy 
nature of their contents caused the sections to be reinoved by 
the compiler, and that they were afterwards added by the 
editor. The character of these and of the other sections is, 
however, very different from that of chs. 9-20, with which they 
eshibit no affinity: hence, though 211 14 and ch. 24 undoubtedly 
contain old traditions, we can only conjecture that thoy were 
added by a later hand after the completion of the main narra- 
tive. 2115 22 and 234-38 likewise contain old material, and belong 
to the early period of David's reiyn (see 617-5): possibly they 
may be derived from the reyister of the ‘recorder,’ as Driver 
Buygests (L078 pp. 183, 187). Budde, who regards them ag 
part of the erininas narrative, places them after 65; hig trans- 
osition of 2313-178 to the end of the chapter is probably correct. 

he two Palins chs. 228(= Ps 18) and 23!-7(David's ‘ Last Words’) 
are admittedly later additions to the book. The Davidic author- 
ship of ch. 22 has been maintained by Ewald, Hitzig, etc., but 
the internal evidence points to a later author. The ‘ Last 
Wordy’ of David are obviously ont of place; the majority of 
critics agree that they are the work of a later hand: the text 
is in parts very corrupt. 
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SANAAS (B Saud, A Zavdas; AV Annaas, 1 Es 
5),.—The sons of Sanaas returned froin captivit 
under Zerubbabel to the number of 3330 (B 3301). 
In Ezr 2%, Neh 7% they are called the children 
of Senaah. In Neh 3° the name has the article 


Hassenaah, The numbers given are 3630 (Ezr.), 
8930 (Neh.). 


SANABASSAR, SANABASSARUS.—See SneEsu- 
BAZZAR. 


SANASIB (B ZavaBels, A ’Avacel8), 1 Es 53%.— 
The sons of Jeddu the sun of Jesus are mentioned 
as priests who returned ‘among the sons of 
sanasib’ with Zerubbabel. ‘The name is omitted 
in the parallel Ezr 2°°; the Vulg. probably preserves 
the correct form Lliasib, 


SANBALLAT (b?330, Zavafadddr, Sanaballat).— 
The name is Assyr. Sin-ballidh, ‘the Moon-god 
has vivified.’ Sanballat is culled a Horonite (Neh 
210-19 13%5), but the locality meant is uncertain: 
for conjectures as to it see art. HORONITE. Le 
seems to have held some office in Samaria (Neh 4?) 
when Nehemiah arrived in Jerus., and, along with 
Tobiah the Amimonite and Geshem the Arabian, 
was bitterly opposed to Nehemiah, and did his 
best to thwart his endeavours to rebuild the walls 
of the Jewish capital. There was a party inside 
Jerus, itself which was egually opposed to the 
Tirshatha, and conspired with Sanlallat to hinder 
Nehemiah by spurious prophecies and other means 
(Neh 6). One of the party was the high priest 
Eliashib, whose grandson had married Sanballat’s 
daughter (Neh 13°), 

ng a (Ant. XI. vii. 2) transports Sanballat 
from the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus to that 
of Darius Codomannus, the last’ king of Persia, 
whose oflicer he is said to have been in Samaria. 
Wis daughter Nikas6 was married to Manassel, 
the brother of the high priest Jaddua. Manasseh, 
being threatened with expulsion from the priest- 
hood unless he divorced his wife, fled to Sanballat, 
who sugested that he should become the high 
priest of a rival temple on Mt. Gerizim, and 

romised to secure fur him the protection of 
Jarius. Just at this time, however, the invasion 
of Persia by Alexander the Great took place ; 
Sanballat went over to the conqueror with 7000 
men, and induced him to allow the temple on 
Mount Gerizim to be built. Manasseh became its 
first high priest, and soon afterwards Sanballat 
died. ‘The whole story seems to be derived from 
some apocryphal Jewish account of the origin of 
the Samaritan temple. A. Hl. SAYCE. 


SANCTIFICATION.--Of the three words for 
‘holiness’ based on the adjective dycos, one only is 
here really in question, viz. dyiacués. The other 
two, aywotvn, the abstract quality (sanctitudo), 
and aydrns, the same concretely and subjectively 
conceived as a personal quality (sanctitas), fall 
naturally under HOLINESS. But dayacuds, like 
‘sanctification,’ connotes state, and that not as 
native to its subject, but as the outcome of action 
or process, 

liters is no need to deal separately and at length 
with the cognate verbs aydtey, ayriter, The 
essential ideas involved have already been discussed 
under HOLINKSS ; while what they have to contri- 
bute to the idea of sanctification as a process will 
appear incidentally in the body of this article. Tn 
yeneral, however, it may be said (1) that ayidfew 
18 late Greek and biblical (ayvltew being classical), 
and has meanings determined by the several senses 
of dycos, but all springing from ‘to consecrate,’ ‘to 
render sacrosanct or appropriated to Divine use’ 
(in contrast to ‘profane’ or ‘open to common 
use’); whereas the more classical ayvlfew means 
‘to render pure’ (no lonyer ‘unclean,’ or hateful 
in God’s sight). (2) Each verb passes through 
ritual stage of meaning to reach an ethical or 
spiritual one. In the case of ayvifew the two are 
clearly distinguishable, as in Jn 11%, Ac 21% 282418 
on the one hand, and Ja 45, 1 P 1%, 1 Jn 33 on the 
other. But there is little even in the latter series 
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of passages on which to base a doctrine of sanctifi- 
cation. In the case of dydter (for Heb. see 
HOLINESS IN OT, ad init. note) the senses are 
more varied and complex. It means (a) to render 
sacrosanct by ritual methods appointed by God 
(Kx 28? 30°) Mt 23'7 1% He 9; cf. 1 Co 7"), or 
simply by act of the Divine will (Jer 1°, Jn 10%); 
(6) to hallow ethically, the human spirit or will 
being directly concerned ; (c) to realize the state 
of ethical devotion to the Divine in concrete con- 
duct (Jn 17, Rev 224; ef. Mt 6°). The second 
sense, ethical hallowing, has two subdivisions, viz. 
(i.) vicarious or sacrificial, e.g. He 10! 1373, ef. 
24 1094 Eph 5%, and (ii.) intrinsic, as in Jn 17!7- 18, 
ef. 1 P 1* 23) Ae 20 (26%), 1 Co 6", Ro 15%, 
Intrinsic hallowing itself is either initial, as in 
1 Co 6!!, Ac 2G6!8, or mature, as in 1 Th 5%. Jn all 
forms the determinative part is played by the 
Divine (Jn 10% 17'7)% He 10"), yet the human 
factor is fully recognized (dn_17' ayidgw ¢uaurdy, 
cf. dyvifew of man in Ja 48, 1 P 1%, 1 Jn 33). The 
working out of these two, and the element of 
process involved, will apei in the detailed ex- 
position of dyvacués which follows. 
A. Ayinrpos im 
(i.) [ts use outside the NT, 
(il.) Ite NT usage. 
B. Sanctification as taught In the NT. 
By “ Christ. 
(v) St. Paul. 
(c) The Epistle to the Hebrews, 
(2d) St. Peter, 
(e) St. John. 


C. Connected Summary. 
Literature. 


ASATTAZ MO’ 2,.—(i.) Its use outsidethe NT.—The 
form of the word, indeed, suggests that emphasis 
should lie on the process involved. But its actual 
usage, Which is perhaps exclusively Biblical and 

atristic, does not bear this out. Itis true that the 

XX shows traces of the active sense; asin Jpg 178, 
where A has ayiacpg tylaca for ayidtfouca iyylaxa of 
B; Sir 78! Ouclav dy:acuod x. dwapyjy (‘ the sacrifice 
of hallowing’ being parallel to ‘first-fruita’); Ezk 
45* orat avrois (rots lepedoww) réros els olkovs dd@wpte- 
pévous Ty dyiacum avrdvy; 2 Mac 2" 7d Baclrevor x. 
rd lepdrevua x. Tov ayiacuér, the covenanted prerog- 
atives of Israel, and 14%; dye ravrds ayiacpod 
Kopre, Starhpnoov els aliva dulavroy révde rov rporpdrws 
kexadeptouévov ofxov, But in Ain 2" &\aBov ex rdv 
vldy vudy els mpopijras, Kx, éx rav veavloxwy vuav els 
ayiacudv (7=‘a hallowed thing,’ where the Heb. has 
‘for Nazirites’), the passive sense seems to prevail 
(cf. 3 Muc 218 ray olxoy rod ayiacuov, ‘the House of 
Sanctification,’ contrasted with idel-houses;_per- 
haps also Sir 1790 évoua dywacuod alvésovow, on the 
analogy of Mt 6° ayacdijrw 7d bvoud cov. So of 
Messiah it is said, in Ps-Sol 178, that ‘he shal] 
cleanse Jerusalem with (a state of) sanctification 
(€v dyiacuy), as it was even at the first.’ Similarly 
in the earliest patristic usage; as in Ist Ep. of 
Clem. xxxv. 2, where, as gifts of God, are named 
fwh dv dPavacla, Aapuwrpdrys ev Sixacoovwp . . . 
éyxpdrea dv ayiaoup, and xxx. 1, dyla (var. lec. 
dylou) ofv uepls Umrdpxovres roujowpevy rd Top dyracpuod 
wdvra, pei-yovres karadahids, x.7.X. Hence the idea 
of sanctification as a quality or state sometimes 
attaches to ayacpds, even outside the NT ;* while 
in the NT it will be found to be the prevailing 
thought in one form or another. 

(ii.) Jts NT usage.—In St. Paul the word occurs 
eight times, in five distinct passages. In the 
earliest of these, 1 Th’ 4*“7, it means a state of 
practical or realized consecration to God’s will, 
conduct conformed to the ideal attitude or stand- 
ing of the Christian, as ‘in Christ.’ Such a state 
is the essence of God’s will for man; and it is 


* Thus Gicumenius on 1 Th 819 says, redve dAnbds dyrarpis, 
6 wavees piwou xaaper slvas. 
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defined, in one connexion, as the ‘ state of abstin- 
ence (dxéxeo8a:) from fornication,’ the ability of a 
man to possess (see art. POSSESS) his own vessel 
in a condition of hallowedness and honour, in 
contrast to one of lustful passion. For ‘God 
called us not on a basis of unchastity, but in (the 
status of) hallowedness’ (od . . . éwl dxadapalg 
adr’ év dyiacup). Similarly in 2Th 2” he says 
that Christians were chosen of God ‘in (the status 
of) hallowedness due to the Spirit, and faith based 
on the Truth’ (év ay. rvevuaros x. whores ddnbelas)— 
where none would doubt that ‘faith’ means a 
state of soul. This divinely-determined state is 
set forth in other but kindred terms, as one 
wherein the soul is ‘sealed’ by the Holy Spirit 
(2 Co 1”, Eph 1) as something devoted to God. 
This idea is adopted in 1 P 1, along with explicit 
mention of the objective or sacrificial basis of 
man’s consecration, ‘the blood of Christ’—the 
aspect emphasized in Hebrews (9° 1* % 3 ef. 21), 
In another passage St. Paul himself refers to this 
more objective side of the state of hallowednesa, 
when, in 1 Co 1%, he calls Christ as crucified (v.™) 
God’s ‘wisdom’ or secret as regards ‘ righteous- 
ness (justification) and sanctification and redemp- 
tion.’ Here the thought is not of sanctification as 
& process, but as a status into which a man is 
brought by God’s act on condition of faith; as is 
seen from 1 Co 6" ‘Ye were washed clean, ye 
were sanctified, ye were justified in (virtue of) the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, and in (virtue of) the 
Spirit of our God.’ Every Christian as such has 
been pat into a virtual or implicit state of cleansed- 
ness from his sinful past and consecration to God’s 
holy ends, in the same experience of faith which 
ushers him into the state of justification. These 
are, indeed, but different aspects of one and the 
same spiritual fact, and are produced by the same 
Divine means, both objective and subjective. 

The like thought, under the different metaphors 
of death to sin and life unto God, corresponding to 
Christ’s cross and resurrection, reappears in Io 6. 
‘He that hath died hath been justitied from sin’ 
(v.7); ‘be reckoning yourselves to be dead indeed 
unto sin (purification), but living unto God (con- 
secration) in Christ Jesus’ (v."). So saying, St. 
Paul passes to the practical consequences of the 
new attitude to sin and to God implied in spiritual 
union with Christ on the part of the justified. 
Status or attitude of soul must express itself in 
moral habit. As formerly it had been lawlessness 
that had expressed itself through the man’s actions, 
so now he 1s to let righteousness sway him, with 
a state of hallowed action as issue (els ayiaocudy, 
vv. 2), Accordingly, the same apostle teaches, 
in 1 Ti 2%, that an abiding state of faith, love, 
and hallowedness of living must characterize the 
Christian. And the like is taught in He 12%, 
which alludes to the pursuit of peace with all men 
and of the holy habit of living (ayaoyudv) befitting 
fellowship with God. In all these cases no stress 
falls upon process as entering into the state in 
question ; though in some there is a suggestion of 
it, in the notion of habit or state to be realized in 
conduct. The ideais that of constant reaflirmation 
of the underlying attitude of consecration to God’s 
willandends. But, so far, there is no gi deans of 
progress ; rather of maintenance (see 1 Ti 2) of a 
sound attitude or condition. Progressive sanctifi- 
cation, a growth from less to more, whether in 

urity or range, is not contemplatea in the word 
ayiacuds itself. Yet it is embraced in the scope of 
apostolic teaching, as we see when we proceed to 
examine other references to the subject of the 
Christian life. 

B. SANCTIFICATION AS TAUGHT IN THE NT.— 
(a) By Christ.—Christ’s own teaching on this sub- 
ject is too ideal or timeless to yield definite results 
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as to the conditions imposed by human frailty upon 
the realization of Divine sonship. ‘Ye shall be 

erfect as your heavenly Father is perfect’ (Mt 5*), 
is the standard at once of obligation and possi- 
bility. But it stands, like the Mosaic epee of 
which it seems to be the equivalent, ‘ Ye shall be 
holy, for [am holy’ (Dt 181), unconditioned by any 
huw or when. 

(6) St. Paul.— Accordingly it ia to St. Paul, 
the great exponent of the ORES from the experi- 
mental or appropriative side, that we have to look 
for the fullest account of the matter. There isa 
state possible to Christians, corresponding to the 
ideal of their calling, in which they can be described 
as ‘unblameable in holiness’ (dudéumrous év dyiw- 
ovvy), and into which they may be brought by the 
rrace of God in this life. herein they stand 
1ulowed through and through (dAoredets), every 
part of their being (6AdéxkAnpoy 7d wvetpa K. 1 YuxX K. 
To goa) abiding by grace in a condition fit to bear 
the scrutiny ar their Lord’s presence without re- 
buke (dudurrws dv rg mapovala rod Kuplov quar ‘lyncod 
Xp. typndeln). Such is the teaching of 1 Th 3} 5%, 
The fidelity of God to His purpose in calling men 
to be Christians is sledeed to this achievement 
(54), though there is no definite time, as measured 
from the initial hallowing of the spirit in conver- 
sion, at which it must needs be accomplished. 
God, who begins the good work in the soul, also 
continues to work at its eeu pes (ércredeiv), right 
up to the day of Jesus Christ (Ph 15); and yet, ere 
that day dawns, Christians may become already 
‘pure in purpose (e/Ackpiwels = Christ’s xadapol r7 
kapéla) Be void of offence,’ and so remain ‘until 
the day of Christ’ (17°). It is this state of realized 
sanctilication of conduct or ‘ walk,’ so as to ‘ please 
God,’ that St. Paul has constantly in view in 
exhorting his converts to holy living (e.g. 1 Th 4). 
This is what he means, at times, by his use of 
dyiacués, But the conception needs to be carefully 
guarded and explained by other aspects of his 
thought. Thus (1) it represents a growth tn holi- 
ness rather than into holiness out of something 
else ; (2) it is conceived as realizable by a definitive 
act of faith—claiming and appropriating its right- 
ful experience by an act of will informed by the 
living energy of the Holy Spirit—rather than as 
the cumulative result of a slow, instinctive process 
after conversion ; (3) it is not the saine as absolute 
moral perfection or consummation (redeotc0at), 
but is rather the prerequisite to its more rapid and 
steady realization. 


(1) St. Paul (like the NT as a whole) bases the Christian life on 
an initial and most radical hallowing of the spirit or inmost 
seat of personality, implicit in justifying faith ; and it is in 
consequence of this that the Christian is styled ‘ regenerate.’ 
Thus the prime spring of life is renewed; the root impulse or 
attitude of the eyo is changed and hallowed; and go the whole 
man can be regarded as virtually consecrated to God. The 
outward hallowing of the ‘walk’ or conduct proceeds on the 
basis and in the power of this hallowed ‘inner man’ of the 
heart. From the first this ‘inner man’ enjoys the salvation of 
which consecration to God's will and ends is one aspect. But 
this salvation needs to work outwards, through the spheres of 
man’s life more closely bound up with his sensuous nature and 
its false egoism (eapg)}—the man as ps pd rossessed of a num- 
ber of faculties not yet adjusted to God's ends, but often biassed 
rather towards selfhood. The whole man, spirit, soul, and 
body, has to be leavened. This is what St. Paul means when 
bidding the Philippians ‘work out’ Juto realization (xars- 
valid) ‘their own salvation,’ a salvation already possessed in 
principle, relying upon the in-working of God for ability 80 to 
do (Ph 212f.),” The end of such actualizing of the partly latent 
salvation is the image of Christ, put set forth in majestic and 
moving terms. Conformity to the image of God’s Son is the 
hope of the Christian's calling (Ro 8%), that whereunto tends 
the intercession of the Holy Spirit immanent in the human 
spirit (v.26f), Not until this has been realized in fulness can 
sanctification become perfection: and St. Paul himself re- 
pudiates all claim to having attained to this(Ph $12), Yet inthe 
very same context he ranges himself with the class of ‘mature’ 
believers (riAues, 815), whose settled purpose it is to reach that 
goal, and for whom the one great rule is, ‘walk according to 
the full extent of your present ideal, and nothing less.’ In such 


persons, a8 in himself (1 Co 44), he assumes an habitual enjoy- 
ment of a good conscience, the absence of a sense of yielding to 
sin. Such is the sanctification of Christian maturity, the type 
of life belonging to those already ‘spiritual’ as distinguished 
from ‘ babes in Chriat’ (1 Co 31). The latter are still largely de- 
termined by nature, in contrast to grace (sépxive), by ‘the 
flesh,’ in its conflict with ‘the Spirit’ (eapsixei, cf. Gal 617), 
They have not yet come to realize their own position, its 
dangers, and the resources at hand in the Spirit, {n obedience 
to whose impulse they are bidden consciously to walk (Gal 516 
WVIULETI WepimaseTe xes iviOuiay capes ov uy TAienss), To such 
St. Pau] says in remonstrance: ‘If it be to the Spirit that you 
re fain to trace any true life you possess, why do ye not habitu- 
ally walk in conscious reliance upon His promptings, but rather 
follow promiscuously the first instinct—whatever that may be, 
whether of flesh or Spirit? The principle of either sort of action 
is still within; yet if you yield yourselves definitively to the 
pyle and wait on Hig illumination, ag He reveals the things 
of Christ, the flesh will be practically nqutralized and not affect 
your walk, which shall then be ever ‘‘in the Spirit,” relative to 
your degree of enlightenment’ (Gal 626. 15-25), 

(2) This conscious self-consecration to the indwelling Spirit, to 
carry out God's will alone under His prompting, and so to bear 
only ‘the fruit of the Spirit’ (Gal 622f-), is sot forth under various 
figures, but is uniformly represented og a single act—whether 
of breaking definitely with sinful habits, or of self-devotion to 
the Divine sway. ‘ Let us (once for all) cleanse ourselves (x«la- 

ioajeey jaevrots) from all pollution of flesh and spirit, perfecting 

oliness (ivirtAevytss &ysworvyny) in the fear of God "(2 Co7!), ‘I 
beseech you... to present (waperrieus) your bodies a living 
sacrifice, hallowed, acceptable to God, as your spiritual service ; 
and undergo, not a process of conformity to this age, but of 
transformation in mental renewal, that ye may prove what the 
will of God is—that good and weeps and perfect al (he 
121), Here the process of gradual conformity to God's will is 
represented ag following upon a definite self-surrender, in which 
the virtual or ideal relation to God, itplies in trustful accept- 
ance of Christ as ‘righteousness and sanctification’ to the 
sinful soul, is consciously realized and reaflirmed. Ags united 
to Christ by faith, Christians had ‘died to sin,’ and their ‘old 
man’ (old moral personality) was crucified with Him (Gal we 
and Si dead ‘put off’; coincidently they had been ‘raise 
together with Christ,’ in the power of a new moral personality, 
and had Mae ‘put on the new man which is in process of 
renewal unto full insight after the imae of Hiin that created 
him’ (Ro 6210, Qol 39-11, Eph 42224), But to this, their virtual 
state, many needed to be awakened, in order to put themselves 
consciously into the line of the Divine will and working, ond no 
longer ignore the Holy Spirit’s inward striving to work out, 
in realized acts, the consecrated attitude of their {nmost being. 
And such awakening and real consecration—such arming for 
the fray—was rather a thing of definite decision (expressed by 
aorists, Ro 1314, Col 19%, Eph 611. 19-16) than of vaguely pro- 
tracted process (expressed by presents). 

(3) But such definitive self-surrender is no prelude to a life of 
effortless passivity. The truc attitude once definitively assumed, 
it is to be reatiir:ned in a lifelong process of conscious acta of 
obedience, the grounds, bearing, and issues of which are now 
appreciated (Eph 612.15), No longer will it be marked by fre- 

uent ‘grieving of the Spirit,’ who has ‘sealed’ the soul for 
dial redemption, but by a ‘ filling with the Spirit’ (Eph 430 615), 
In such a process the Christian ig ‘consuinmating holiness’ 
(ixisAay &yiacbyny), being hallowed in fresh ranges of his powers, 
even ag Ohrist could say, ‘For their sakes I hallow myself, that 
they themselves also may be hallowed by (the) truth’ (Jn 
1719.17), Such hallowing has no necessary connexion with 

urification from sin, but only with realization of the possi- 
Pilities of devotion to God’s will in love. It was here that St. 
aul felt himself not yet to have attained or to have been 
brought to perfection. 


(c) The Epistle to the Hebrews.—It was probabl 
of this positive holiness, resulting from deepene 
consecration, that the writer to the Hebrews was 
thinking when he spoke of the Divine discipline 
of suffering as meant to issue in participation in 
the Father's holiness (12!°), But, on the whole, 
the objective aspect of sanctification, that of a 
true covenant-relation established by the offering 
of the Son’s holy will in Mis life-blood, prevails in 
this Epistle. In it cleansing, consecration, and 
perfection * (9% 101-34), all refer to the initial 
status of the believer (so Ac 261%, cf. 20°), as one 
of perfect access to the Father through the perfect 
sacrifice of the Mediator. The present participle, 
ot ayatéueror, does not refer to progressive sanc- 
tification, but expresses a constantly growing class, 
and so is equivalent to ol do (24 10"). ; 

(d) St. Peter.—We have seen already how his 
use of év ayiacug mvevuaros refers to the initial 
consecration wrought and sealed by the Spirit. 
Similarly in 1 P 1% ras puxyas tuo nyvixéres dv rq 

* He Gl is) dv rekuornta gtpousia ig only @ seeming excep- 
tion ; for it refers to knowledge, not to personal character. 
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vraxop rijs ddnGelas els pirtadeAdlaw dvumdxptror, cx 
xapdlas dd\Afous dyarjocare exrevds, dvaveyerynpevoat, 
x.7.r., the perfect tyvixéres (like dvayeyerynuévor) 
‘refers back to the initial act of consecration, of 
which their acceptance of baptism was the out- 
ward sign. The working out of this. . . remained’ 
(Hort); and it is represented as something to be 
taken in hand once for all (aorist). With this 
accords the other pertinent passage, 1 P 154, 
though it has but little theoretic significance. 
Hort takes its imperative, ‘become ye holy’ (&y:oe 

. . yeviOnre), to refer to manifestation, not to 
essence. The thought is, ‘show yourselves holy, 
as you are, ‘show forth in your converse with 
others the holiness that attaches to your standing 
as consecrated by the Spirit’s touch.’ So, too, in 
2 P 1** believers are conceived to be, through the 
fulfilment of the precious promises of the gospel, 
‘sharers in (the) Divine nature,’ and separate or hal- 
lowed from the corruption of worldly desire. Hut 

rete is still requisite in order to ensure the 

inal fruition of their calling and election. ‘They 
are called diligently to add to their faith virtue, 
insight, self-control, patience, piety, brotherly 
affection, and, to crown all, love. ‘These are re- 
yarded as fruit, tokens of true knowledge of 
Christ. Their absence argues dull vision of things 
divine, and a forgetfulness of a man’s initial 
cleansing froin his old sins. Here the fact of 
rogress in the experimental realization of the 
Jivine life within is implied, but little or no 
theory of its rationale is given. Akin to this, in 
its practical point of view, seem the words in Rev 
224 6 dyios dysagOjrw ert: for parallelism with 
d Slxacos Stxatocvyny mwoinodrw ére tends to fix its 
meaniny as ‘let the saint still (once more) act as 
& saint. 

(e) S¢. John.—In St. John we meet the idea that 
the regenerate, in virtue of the Divine seed abiding 
in them, cannot sin habitually (1 Jn 3° 6+ 18 cf, 38). 
But a progressive purification of life, on the model 
of Christ’s purity and as the conscience is en- 
lightened, is taught (was 6 yw rhv éArléa ravrny 
éw’ airy dyvltes daurdv xadws éxetvos ayvés doriv, 3°). 
It does not, however, seem to imply actual sin as 
a condition of purification: for St. John writes, 
that his readers may not fall into any single act 
of sin (fva wh dudpryre, 2'). If, then, a man walk 
in the light of a good conscience illumined by the 
gospel, it is possible to have unembarrassed fellow- 
ship with God, on the abiding basis of the cleansing 
effected by the atoning blood of Jesus (17)—and that 
in spite of the presence of sin as a latent force 
within the soul (1% duaprlay eye). The initial 
consecration which brings free access (the wappycla 
of He 10%) suffices to neutralize sin, in the sense of 
a nature prone to sin; while the power of the 
Divine seed may avail, on condition of the will’s 
abiding in Christ, to ward off actual sin, and that 
indefinitely. Meantime sanctification, in the sense 
of the effacing of old evil habits and self-consecra- 
tion to new forms of love, will go forward uninter- 
es on the model of Christ’s purity (1 Jn 33), 

. CONNECTED SUMMARY.—In Biblical religion, 
as elsewhere, the religious conception of holiness 
precedes the ethical ; the idea of special relation 
to God and His service antedates the idea of 
intrinsic human goodness. The former is at first 
conceived as a matter of ritual duly performed, 
which places the worshipper in a state of objcctive 
sanctity. Ata certain stage, however, the Divine 
will became defined in terms largely concerned with 
morality: henceforth the religious relation or state 
of holiness could be measured and tested by obedi- 
ence to such divinely sanctioned forms of human 
conduct. And as moral action was felt to derive 
its value from internal volition, religious holiness 
lost something of its strictly objective character, 
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and pecame bound up with the subjective state of 
man’s heart or volition. This ia the stage, roughly 
speaking, to which the prophets brought the idea 
of sanctification in Israel. As, moreover, any 
striking result in the direction of the Divine will 
was traced to the action of the Divine Spirit, 
the loyalty of heart found in Israel was traced to 
the Spirit of Holiness proceeding from Jehovah. 
It does not seem, however, that even in the 
rophets the piety and morality of the ordinary 
individual were directly traced back to the Spirit. 
The first suggestion of this profound idea may be 
found in Ps 51, where the taking away of God’s 
Holy Spirit seems to be regarded as precluding the 
ossibility of the ‘clean heart’ or ‘stedfast spirit,’ 
or which the psaluist AeA erin Yet in one 
special instance, that of Messiah Himself, the 
spiritual qualities which mark His consecrated 
life are traced to the action of the Spirit of 
Jehovah, Is 11°55 When we add that an ethical 
sense by this time attached to holiness in God, 
and was thence transferred to the holiness in- 
cumbent upon His worshippers (‘Be ye holy, for 
T am holy’), we have already all the rudiments 
of a doctrine of sanctification such as emerges In 
the NT under the creative intluence of Jesus the 
Christ. 

The decisive advance, whereby cach individual 
is sealed as a hallowed member of God’s new 
Israel, appears as early as St. Peter’s address on 
the Day of Pentecost; and not long after, the 
sume apostle sees in the gift of the Spirit to Gentile 
believers the token of their hallowing also unto 
God’s kingdom. But there is little or no sign 
that any one before St. Paul saw in the Spirit the 
very principle of the consecrated life in Christians, 
alike in its inception and in its development. His 
thought here was bound up with another most dis- 
tinctive conception, viz. the mystical indwelling 
of Christ as the essence of the Weliener: life. Low 
closely these twin ideas were related may be seen 
in the great passage, Eph 3!6) in which he treats 
the strengthening of the inner man by the Holy 
Spirit as the condition of Christ’s indwelling, in 
such wise that the believer is filled with His love, 
and so with the very fulness of God (cf. Jn 14-17). 
Here we notice, in passing, that the tenses em- 
poses point to the possibility of snch an experience 

eing attained at a definite stage subsequent to 
conversion. It answers to that more conscious and 
deliberate self-surrender to God’s sanctifying grace 
which we have already recognized, on its human 
side, In such passages as Ro 124.) But we observe in 
particular the fact that love seems to be to St, Paul 
(cf. 1 Co 13, Eph 14, Col 3'4), as to St. Jolin, the 
all-inclusive ethical equivalent of personal holiness, 
as a state well-pleasing unto God, and indeed parti- 
cipation in Lis own essential life (‘unto all the 
fulness of God,’ cf. 2 P 1* 7). 

Thus sanctification begins subjectively as faith 
(cf. Ac 26"), or trustful self-abandonment to Gou’s 
revealed will; and ends as love. Attitude passes 
into character, the soul becoming assimilated to 
its object, the God to whom it is consecrated, 
This means that Justification, which involves 
regeneration, is implicit Sanctification ; and actual 
Sanctification means the subjective attitude of the 
justified become explicit in moral life. Of the 
relation between the Divine and human factors 
active in sanctification as a process the NT gives 
no formal theory—any more than in the case of 
Faith itself, on which Sanctification, no less than 
Justification, is made to turn. It, too, begins and 
ends in faith: St. Paul might well have written 
6 ayios ex ricrews Shoerar. But the reality of each 
factor is strongly affirmed. Man is urged to ‘work 
out’ the grace within; yet with an awful sense 
that God Himself is already at work, prompting 
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and animating, and so in utter reliance on His 
mighty initiative. A moral conflict there is, a 
struggle that taxes the nerves of the soul and 
exercises all its vigilance; but it is a contlict of faith 
(1 Ti 64), conducted in reliance upon Divine re- 
sources (Christ, and the Holy Spirit ever ba 
of His things and inspiring the soul), not in self- 
sufficiency (see Gal 2” in contrast to Ko 10% 77 
8" 3°7), The normal, and not only the intermittent, 
issue of such a conilict may be victory, and that 
without ieee tt limit, Failure is due to imper- 
fection of receptivity, intermittent ‘abiding.’ Yet, 
where this is understood, failure but strengthens 
for fuller victory, by deepening the sense of de- 
pendence; ‘for when | am weak, then am I strong’ 
(2 Co 12”), 

LITERATURE.—The general literature is much the eame as for 
REGENERATION, the sections in Martensen’a Doymatices nels 
specially good and suggestive. Much bearing on our topic wil 
also be found in books on the Holy Spirit, e.g. Kuyper, Zhe Work 
of the Holy Spirit (Eng. trans, 1000), and works there cited. 
Among older treatises, Marshall's Gouapel Mystery of Sanctifica- 
tion (1690) ia a classic, The Methodist doctrine of Holiness as 
‘Christian Perfection’ or ‘Perfect Love’ has created quite a 
literature of ita own, And in rccent times a large literature has 
arisen, devoted to the experimental side of the subject as placed in 
relief by the so-called ‘ Holiness Movement,’ of which ‘ Perfection- 
jam.’ is one special phase, But auch literature is not, asa rule, 
marked by mnch exegetical precision, and is apt to confuse the 
Biblical and doginatic standpoints. The most scholarly books of 
this type are those of Prof, H.C. G, Moule of Cambridge, e.g. 
Thoughts on Christian Sanctity and Outlines of Christian Doe- 
trine, There is a pamphlet by J, A. Beet, entitled ‘ Holiness, as 
understood by the Writers of the Bible’ (1880), which examines 
the passages bearing on Sanctification in a careful and acholarly 
way. But in few books, save formal Biblical Theologies, is 
sufiicient account taken of the standpoint and emphasia of the 
several Biblical writers, and in general of the psychological 
conditions involved in reducing their experimental language to 
theory. J. V. BARTLET, 


SANCTUARY. — The ideas underlying ‘sanc- 
tuary,’ a sacred or ‘holy place’ (w2p9, wIp— the 
former, however, is rarely, the latter never, used 
in OT of the dZoca?d sanctuaries, for which the 
Canaanite term 793 is regularly employed *), form 
part of the larger group of ideas associated with 
‘holy,’ ‘holiness,’ ete., which have been analyzed 
and discussed in their manifold applications in the 
article HOLINESS IN OT (vol. iL, see esp. B 396?). 
In dealing with carly Semitic religion, the term 
‘sanctuary’ is used in a wider and a narrower 
application. On the one hand, the whole territory 
in which a particular deity is worshipped was in a 
sense his sanctuary; in this sense Canaan, ‘J’’s 
land? (Hos 9%), is also His house (8! 915) and a ‘holy 
land? (Zeph 34), On the other hand, in every such 
territory there were particular spots which were 
resurded as the favourite haunts of the god, at 
which he had manifested his power in the past, 
and was supposed to be still peculiarly accessible 
to his worshippers. Such primitive sanctuaries 
consisted of imposing natural objects—in particu- 
lur, mountains, springs of water with the fertile 
spots around them, a wide-spreading tree with 
the ground beneath its shade, or more arbitrarily 
selected spots associated with visible manifestations 
of the deity (theophanies), When the Hebrews 
entered Palestine they found the land thickly 
studded with such local sanctuaries, each of them 
a centre of Canaanite worship. As the country 

radually came under their control, its sacred places 
became uso facto sanctuaries of the national God, 
Jahweh. Only a few typical examples can be men- 
tioned here,t reference being made once for all to 
the special articles on the places named. 

* That ‘sanctuary’ (mikddsh) and ‘hiyh place’ (Lamah) are 
synonymous in the older literature is evident from Am 7* and 
Is 1612, Of. Ezk 20%f where ‘high hill’ also appears as a synonym 
of ‘high place.’ 

t A German scholar, Freiherr von Gall, has recently inveati- 
gated over one hundred, E. and W. of the Jordan, in_his 
monograph on ancient Israelite sanctuaries (Altisracl. Kult- 
statten, 1898). 
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(a2) Comparatively limited in number are the instances whore 
éprings and welle are attested as the sites of sanctuaries in our 
extant literature. The best known are the ancient sanctuary of 
Bexxsukza, associated by tradition with Abraham (Gn ay and 
Isaac (2653), and retaining its sanctity to @ late date (see below) ; 
KapEsu (W717) ‘holy place’), also named En-mishpat or Judgment- 

wring (147), and BsER-LAHAI-ROI (167-14), GiHon, the modern 
Virgin’s fountain, on the west side of the Kidron ravine, wag 
the site of Solomon's consecration, and therefore a sanctuary of 
repute (1 K 183. 39); his rival Adonijah assembled his friends by 
another sacred spot, ‘the Serpent stone’ (ZOURLETH), Which was 
by En-rogel, the tuller’s spring (1 K 19), 

(b) More numerous were the sacred trees, which played an 
important part in the religion of the heathen Semites, and are 
still objecta of veneration among the fellahin of Syria, as the 
pisces of cloth hung on their branches and the fragments of 

roken pottery underneath amply testify. Abraham’s first altar 
on the soil of Canaan was raised beneath the shade of the 
terebinth of Morgu (Gn 126-7 RVm) at ‘the place of Shechem,’ 
an eloquent witness to the extreme antiquity of this oracular 
sanctuary. Here were buried the objectionable images of 
Jacob’s household (364); and the same tree, no doubt, is associ- 
ated with Joshua (Jos 2426f) and Abimelech (Jg 98). Of equal 
antiquity was another sanctuary, the terebinths of Mamea at 
Hebron (Gn 1318), These tree-sanctuaries, indeed, figure with 
peculiar frequency in the legends of the patriarchs—a fact which 
is to be interpreted ag implying their existence long before the 
Iiebrew conquest. Besides those already noted at Shechem 
and Hebron, others are found at Beersheba (Gn 21°), at o spot 
near Bethel (355), and, from a later period, at Ophrah (Jg GE. 24), 
The fact that justice was uniformly dispensed under religious 
sanction and protection implies the presence of a sanctuary at 
the palin of Deborah (Jg 45)—by several recent scholars identi- 
fied with the ‘oak of weeping’ (see ALLON-BaoutTH) of Gn 858—~ 
and at Gibeah, where, according to the better Greek text, Saul 
sat under the tamarisk ‘at the high place’ (see p. 197» Dove 
apparently to administer Justice. Under the monarchy, indeed, 
these tree-sanctuaries were multiplied indefinitely, ag we learn 
from the vigorous polemics of the later prophets against the 
‘altars upon every high hill, in all the tops of the mountains, 
and under every green tree and under every thick oak, the ave 
where they did offer sweet savour to all thelr idols’ (Ezk 6!3; ef, 
Dt 123, Jer 220 and often, Is 575).* For the sacred pole or ’ashérah, 
which some authorities regard as a substitute for the living tree, 
sce ASHERAH, vol. i, p. 166. 

(c) The special sanctity of mountains ond high hille waa a 
widespread belief, not confined to the Semiites, in the ancient 
world. The earliest sanctuary of which we have any historical, 
as distinguished from Jegendary, record in OT is the mountain 
sanctuary of Horke-Stnal, ‘the mountain of God’ (Ex 8), cf. 1K 
195), HERMON, ag its name spies, was invested with similar 
sanctity. Within the limits of Cannan the names of CakmMEu 
(1 K 1319), the opposing peaks of Espal and Grrizim, TABOR 
(Ilos 6), and the Mr, or OLives (28 1582) at once sugyest them- 
selves. These, after all, are insignificant in number compared 
with the innumerable ‘high places’ or Vdméth with which the 
land was studded (see Hien Puace, vol. ii. p. 881, for ample reff.). 
Down to the 7th cent. B.o, the religious customs of the Hebrews 
required that every town and village should have its focal 
sanctuary, Just as jn Christian lands every parish hag ita church, 
From the interesting narrative 18 912! 10° we learn that these 
sanctuaries were situated on the nearest commanding eminence, 
Where no such eminence wos available, the sanctuary, it has 
been supposed, was erected upon an artificial mound (cf. Jer 731, 
2K 179). The usual type, however, of the artificial sanctuary, 
that is, a sanctuary created by human hands to mark the site of 
a special Divine manifestation, wag the sacred pillar or mazzebah 


or the sacred stone-circle (baba) or crumlech (see, for details, 
Pituar, vol, iil., and cf, Aurar, vol. i. p. 75). 


Several of the above-mentioned sanctuaries had 
a more than local reputation. Those of greatest 
repute in the Northern Kingdom were Bethel, the 
chief ‘royal sanctuary’ (7o9 wipe, AV ‘the king’s 
chapel,’ Am 7%), with its companion sanctuary 
Dan; Gilgal (Am 4‘, Hos 4 etc.); and the far dis- 
tant Beersheba (Aim 5° 84). A favourite sanctuary 
was at Gibeon, ‘the great high place’ (1 KC 3‘), 
where Solomon’s inaugural sacrifices were offered. 
In the period from the conquest to the building of 
the temple, the presence of the ark gave a special 
sanctity to the place of its location. Thus there 
can be no doubt that SHILOH was the principal 
sanctuary in the time of the judges; a special 
temple (97°7) was built for the greater safety of the 
ark, with the house of Eli as its ministrant priests. 
Hence the annual religious festival at Shiloh was 
one of exceptional importance (Jg 21, 18 1* 3), 
Whether the important sanctuary at NoB was 
contemporary with that at Shiloh is uncertain ; 

* We do not include here the graves of the Hebrew patriarchs 


and heroes, since it is still a moot point to what extent, if at 
al), these were places of worship for their descendanta, 
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the first mention of it occurs after the destruction 
of the latter (1S 21'#-), but this may be accidental. 
All the sacred places of the South, however, were 
soon eclipsed by the royal sanctuary at Jerusalem, 
raised on the spot consecrated by the theophany 
at the threshiny-floor of Araunah (28 24!& %, 
2 Ch 33), 

Round these ancient shrines centred the religious 
life of the Ilebrewas in early times. Hither they 
flocked as the annual festivals came round, at the 
recurring new moons and sabbaths, to offer their 
tithes, their first-fruits, and their sacrifices. Un- 
fortunately, we can only partially reconstruct either 
the equipment of these sanctuaries or the cere- 
monies which characterized the worship of an- 
tiquity, with its sacrificial meal and the joyous 
intercourse of the sacral community. Without 
unnecessarily repeating the facts already given in 
the article iY IGH PLACE (§ iv. vol. ii. p. 382), we 
may note the indispensable altar with its almost 
universal adjuncts, the sacred pillar (mazzébah) and 
the sacred pole (ashérah), the hall (npv> 1S 9%) or 
halls in wich the sacrificinl feast was held, a 
temple or shrine (ning m3 1 IK 127! and elsewhere) 
for the protection of the sacred images which 
formed part of the equipment of some sanctuaries 
at least, such as the mysterious EpiopD and the 
almost equally mysterious ‘TERAPHIM (see commen- 
taries on Hos 3°), 
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PLAN OF HIGH PLACK, PETRA. 


The recent discovery of what must have been the royal 
sanctuary of Edom, close to the ruins of Petra, affords very 
material aid in the reconstruction above dcesiderated. Near the 
sunimit of a mountain overlooking Petra* were found two rock- 

* The following is based on an article by Professor Robinson 
of Chicago awhe, though not the first to visit the site, was the 
first to realize its importance, April 1900), entitled ‘The High 
Place at Petra in Edom,’ in the Biblical World, Jan. 1901: and 
on an earlier article by Professor Ives Curtiss (who visited the 
site in July 1900) in PHF'St, Oct. 1900. 
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cut ‘obelisk-like columns,’ about 18 ft. in height, and some 
100 ft. apart, clearly the mazzébahs of OT. On the actual 
suinmit was a large court, 47 ft. by 20, hewn in the rock te 
the depth in parts of 18 in., and approached from below by 
a stair cut in the rock. Near the centre of the court sufficient 
rock has been left to form a raised platform 56 ft. by 24, and 
4 in. in height. It has been suggested that here the wor- 
shipper stood whose victim was being offered, the rest of the 
worshippers standing in the surrounding court. On the west 
of the latter, facing the raised platforin, stands the altar, 9 ft. 
by 6, in height 3 ft., cut free on all sides from the surrounding 
rock, and furnished on the side towards the court with a short 
flight of four steps. On the topmost step, which ig considerably 
the largest, stood the officiating priest. In the centre of the 
upper surface of the altar a rectangular depression has been 
hewn out to serve as the altar-hearth. Immediately to the 
south of the altar, and approaouey from it by steps, the rock 
presents a flat surface with two large ‘circular and concentric’ 
cups hewn out with vertical sides, the larger 3 ft. 10in., the 
smaller 1 ft. bin. in diameter. Here the sacrifices may have 
been prepared, as a conduit peedng: from the lower cup seems 
have served to carry away the biood of the victims. For 
further details reference must be made to the articles cited, 
both of which are illustrated by photographs and drawings. 


From the time when the Hebrews served them- 
selves heirs to the sanctuaries of Canaan, the 
worship of J” was there celebrated for several 
centuries with the full approval of Israel’s religious 
guides (sce 15 727, 1 K 34 18% andoft.). Such local 
worship is alone contemplated in the oldest Ilebrew 
legislation (‘in every place where I record my name 
I will come unto thee and I will bless thee,’ Ex 2074), 
But by this apy of sanctuaries the religion 
of J” was exposed to two great dangers, against 
which the prophets of the 8th century repeatedly 
utter the most solemn warnings, n the first 
pa there was an ever-increasing admixture of 
1eathen Canaanite elements with the purer and 
more spiritual elements of the true Hebrew cultus, 
until Hosea could truthfully declare that the 
worship of J” had practically degenerated into 
idolatry (13?) and its ministrants into idol-priests 
(see CHEMARIM). In the second place, the native 
religion, with its multiplicity of local Baalim, 
exerted a baneful influence on the Mosaic doctrine 
of the unity of J". The Northern Kingdom came 
to an end before a reformation could he effected. 
In the South, thanks to the unique position of its 
royal sanctuary and the comparative purity of the 
cultus as there practised, this Eaotold. danyer was 
not felt to quite the same extent. Yet the de- 
struction of Samaria, the strongest possible proof 
of the Divine commission of her prophets, could 
not fail to make a profound impression on the best 
religious spirits of the South, while, at the same 
time, the greatly enhanced importance of the 
temple at Jerusalem would gradually tend to 
diminish the por anity: and prestige of the local 
sanctuaries. Whether Hezekiah really made the 
attempt at centralization with which he is credited 
(2 KX 18*) must be left an open question. The 
reform, at the best, was shortlived. Not till the 
far-reaching reformation of Josinh, under the im- 
mediate inspiration of Deuteronomy (B.C, 622-621), 
were effective measures taken for the destruction 
of the local sanctuaries and the deportation of their 
priests to Jerusalem (2 K 23), e losses as well 
as the gains of so drastic a measure of reform have 
been set forth under the article HIGH PLACE (with 
which compare DEUTERONOMY, JOSIAH). In the 
Priestly document (P) the battle has long been 
won, and scarcely an echo remains. ‘The law and 
practice of one central sanctuary are transferred to 
the period of the desert wanderings (see TABER- 
NACLE), an unhistorical presentation of the religious 
history of the Hebrews which dominates the whole 
subsequent literature, and has prevailed to our 
own day. 
In what has been said up to this point, the 
purely religious aspect of the ancient sanctuaries 
as been properly kept in the foreground. But, in 
early times at least, these sanctuaries were also 
the seats of justice (6éu:s), of which their priests 
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were the administrators. In general, where the 
consuetudinary law of the clan or tribe proved 
inadequate, a fresh forah or Divine and authorita- 
tive decision was sought from J’’s representatives 
at the nearest sanctuary of repute. The extant 
law-codes, further, make provision for the inter- 
position in specified cases of the prieste of the local 
sanctuaries in their judicial capacity — whence 
their peculiar title Mlohim (see ody in Oxf. Hebd. 
Lex.), though some of the passayes in question 
(Ex 216 22% [Heb. J]; cf. 184%, 1S 235) are of 
doubtful interpretation. More explicit are the 
recommendations of Deut. regulating the procedure 
of the supreme court at the central sanctuary 
(Dt 178), Passing from the law-codes to the 
history, we find, as has been pointed out above, 
repeated evidence of the jendaes of the people 
dispensing justice at the various sanctuaries, ¢.g. 
Moses at En-mishpat or Kadesh (see LAW IN OT, 
vol, ili. p. 678), Deborah, Samuel,—whose circuit 
included Bethel, Gilgul, and Mizpah, all notable 
sanctuaries (1 S 7'%),—and Saul (reif. above). 

Every primitive sanctuary, further, in virtue of 
its inviolability as the abode of deity, was an 
asylum or place of refuge. This right of asylum 
is expressly recognized in the oldest legislation, 
only cases of premeditated murder being excluded 
(Ex 214%14: see GOEL, vol. i. p. 223f.; ALTAR, 
vol. i. p. 77%). The later institution of cities of 
refuge (see REFUGE) was the necessary corollary 
of the destruction of the local sanctuarics. 

Vor the so-called ‘shekel of the sanctuary,’ see 
MoNEY (vol. ili. p. 422). A. R.S. KENNEDY. 


SAND (bin, dupos) consists of an aggregate of 
incoherent grains of silex, generally mixed with 
others of different mineral substances, such as 
mica, felspar, and gems. It was a familiar object 
with writers of the Bible, and is therefore used 
emblematically, the expression ‘as the sand which 
is by the seashore’ being found in several passaves 
(Gn 22)7, Jos 114, 1S 13°, 1 K 4” ete). The refer- 
ence is to the line of sandhills along the coast 
of the Mediterranean (see SKA (GREAT)) and 
Lower Egypt (Iéx 2"), 

In the following passages the word is used to 
represent — (1) Nemdberlessness, vastness : the de- 
scendanta of Abraham (Gn 22!7, Jer 33%, Ko 9%, 
Ife 11)%); the store of corn gathered by Joseph 
in Egypt (Gn 41”); the nations of Canaan (Jos 
114); the Philistines (1 S 13°); the Israelites (2S 
177, 1 K 4°, Is 10% 48); the captives of the 
Chaldwans (Hab 1°); Solomon’s largeness of heart, 
t.e. Wisdom (1 K 4” (Heb. 5]); (2) heaviness (Job 
63, Pr 27%); (3) an insecure foundation (Mt 7*), 

I. HULL. 

SANDAL.—See DRESS, vol. i. p. 627. 


SAND FLIES (RVm of Ex 8' and Wis 19!%),— 
See LICE. 


SAND LIZARD.—See SNAIN.. 
SANHEDRIN.— 


i. The name and its history. 
ii. Origin and history of the institution. 
iii. Place of meeting. 
. Composition, and qualifications for membership. 
v. The president. 
. Functions and procedure. 
. Latest history. 
Literature. 


ii THE NAME AND ITS HISTORY.—Sanhedrin 
(te. ovvédpov) was the name applied to the highest 
court of justice and supreme council at Jerusalem, 
and in a wider sense also to lower courts of justice. 
In the Jewish tradition-literature this designation, 
borrowed from the Greek, alternates with the post- 
biblical Heb. j9 m3, Aram. art's. The Hebrew- 
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Aramaic form pnt (we find also the punctuation 
1'91939) sprang from the Greek word, the aspiration 
of the second vowel (from #pa) becoming audible 
and being transcribed with >. The ending -tov 
was pronounced as a monosyllable, with elision 
of the o, as in other words with the same ending 
(cf. poon=mardriov, i.e. palatium). The word, how- 
ever, is found written also without 1 (see Levy, 
Worterb, z. den Targumim, ii. 175; NHWEB iii. 
5536), From pp, which sounded like a Semitic 
plural, there was even formed a sing. form ‘730, 
which is met with not infrequently. Both forms 
were treated as feminines. from ‘777330 was formed 
the plur. maa. 

Owing to the character of the ancient traditions 
embodied in the ‘Talmudic literature, it cannot be 
gathered from these when the employment of the 
Greek word began. In the halachie tradition it 
makes its appearance as completely naturalized 
and belonging to the ancient vocabulary of this 
tradition. ‘The first historical statement in which 
Josephus employs the word cuvéépiov has regard to 
the procedure of the Roman governor of Syria, 
Gabinius, who abrogated the constitution of the 
country of the Jews, and divided the latter into 
five districts, ench with a syncdrion at its head 
(Ant. XIV. v. 4). One of these synedria had its 
seat at Jerusalem, and was of exactly the same 
rank as the others. But it is not likely that the 
name first took root on this occasion (B.C. 57), and 
in consequence of the action of Gabinius, For 
if the term was first employed in his deerce 
degrading the supreme council of Jerusalem, it 
would surely not have been retained when, a few 
years afterwards, the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem re- 
gained its di nity : nor, if it had had so hateful an 

.origin, would it have gained the popularity which 
is conspicuous in its employment in the national 
tradition, and especially in that connected with 
relizious legislation, But a direct proof of the 
earlier origin of our loan-word may be drawn from 
FOE een ee aor ot the O'. In the 
LAX version of the Book of Proverbs cuvédpov is 
used pretty fre Boel so in 157 to reproduce “io 
in the sense of ‘deliberative assembly’ (cf. also 
113 and 3%, likewise Jer 15!7), In 2626 bapa is ren- 
dered by év cuvedplas. But specially striking are 
the renderings of 22° and 31°. In the former of 
these passages the translator read jo ma av for 
pu naw, and rendered accordingly 8rav yap xadion 
év cuvedplw, where, however, guvédpiov is, as in the 
language of the Palestinian schools, equivalent to 
pina, In the other passage the cond half of the 
verse is rendered fvixa dv xaOlog ev cuvedply pera 
ray yepbyrwy xarolkwy ris ys. The addition év 
ouwedply is plainly occasioned by the mention of 
the ‘elders’ of the land, for the members of the 
Sanhedrin are called 0°37) (mpeoBirepo), and the 
Sanhedrin itself (see below) also bears the title 
yepovola.—- Now we do not know when the Book 
of Proverbs was translated into Greck, but in all 

robability it is included among the ‘ other books,’ 
eas the Pentateuch and the Prophets, whose 
translation into Greek is mentioned in the Prologue 
to Sirach. In that case the Greek translation of 
Proverbs would have been in existence as early as 
B.C. 130, and cuvédpiov had been then for a long 
time the common property of the Jewish schoo 
speech, into which 1t must have found its way at 
‘tie era of the Graeco-Syrian supremacy. 

ii. ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE INSTITUTION. 
—1l. It might be assumed beforehand that the 
institution which received the Greek title cvvédprov 
in the 2nd cent. &.¢C. had also an existence of 
some kind during the earlier centuries of the 
second temple. It has been suggested that the 
GREAT SYNAGOGUE (aban 7no33), which in the 
school tradition (see A both i. 1) forms the connect- 
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ing link between tle last of the Prophets and the 
first teachers of the Law who are named in the 
Greek period, was nothing else than the supreme 
council of Jerusalem, afterwards called the San- 
hedrin. But it is to be noted as a fact that the 
school tradition itsclf understands by aan nos 
not an institution persisting for centuries, but 
that extremely important assembly held under 
Ezra and Nehemiah (Neh 8-10), which was called 
the ‘great,’ just as 1 Mac 14% gives the name 
cuaywyh peyddAn to the assembly which nominated 
Simon hereditary prince and high priest. Of 
course it is possible that the supreme council of 
Jerusalem was thought of as the continuation of 
that great arieernt or, rather, that the grent 
assembly was thought of as the supreme council, 
the Sanhedrin of the period between the last of 
the Prophets and the beginning of the Greek 
domination. Such a conception would make its 
way all the more readily, seeing that later tradi- 
tion contracted this period to a few decades. It 
would also explain the circumstance that in the 
Roll of Fasts (Megillat Taanith) the Sanhedrin is 
called #nv33 (=nov2) in the passaye cited below. 
An actual trace of the highest court of justice as 
it existed in Jerusalem at the close of the Persian 
period should perhaps be discovered in the de- 
scription of the college of judyves which, according 
to 2Ch 198, king Jehoshaphat instituted at Jeru- 
sulem, and whose functions are specified, having 
regard to Dt 178 In this description the Chronicler 
had before his mind’s eye the institution as it 
existed in Jerusalem in his own day. 

2. In the records relating to the Greek period 
we find the supreme council of Jerusalem bearing 
the designation yepovela, It is so named by 
Antiochus the Great (c. 200 B.C.) at the head of 
the leading classes of the Jews who are freed from 
all imposts and taxes (Jos. Ané. XIL iii. 3). 
Antiochus v., in a letter to the Jewish people 
(B.C. 164), offers greetings rq yepovela rdv 'TovSalwy 
(2 Mac 11%), Elsewhere, too, in the narratives of 
the Maccabiean cra there is mention of the yepouela, 
or we find the first place assigned to the ‘elders’ 
(ol wpecBvrepa) of Israel (cf. Schiirer, GJV8 ii. 192 
(77JP iW. i. 167}). In the Talmudie tradition the 
Sanhedrin of the Hasmonwan period is called 
‘anown Sw pana ‘Shouse of justice of the Has- 
monmeans’ (Aboda zara 36; Sanhed. 82a). Its 
history coincides partially with the history of the 
conflicts between the PHARISEKES and SADDUCKES. 
When John Hyreanus, towards the end of his 
reign, shook himself loose from the Pharisees and 
declared their enactments to be without force (Jos. 
Ant, XVI. xt. 1), he is not likely to have accom- 
plished this without having expelled the Pharisaic 
members from the Sanhedrin. ‘There came thus 
into heing a ‘Sadducean Sanhedrin’ (aps Sy pao ;s 
ef, oprix Sy t" ma of Bab. Sanhed. 526), asit is called 
in a valuable tradition preserved in § 10 of the Roll 
of Vasts (AMegulat Taanith) which is of importance 
for the history of the Sanhedrin. Llere it is said 
that on the 28th of the month Tebet: Sy xnes3 xan 
nin, te, ‘the assembly constituted itself according 
to the law,’ or ‘the assembly sat for judgement.’ 
According to the accompanying gloss, which rests 
beyond doubt on historical tradition, this event, 
whose memory was thus perpetuated by an anni- 
versary, took place in the reign of Janneeus, and 
consisted in the expulsion of the Sadducean 
members from the Sanhedrin, and in the constitu- 
tion of a new Sanhedrin, whose deliberations were 
conducted on Pharisaic§ principles, under the 
leadership of Simon ben Shetach. But this victory 
of the Pharisees was soon followed by the bitterest 
conflicts between them and Alexander Jannmus, 
and by the consequent supremacy of the Saddncees 
in the Sanhedrin, which, however, had to yield 
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in turn to that of the Pharisees under Janneeus 
successor Salome Alexandra. 

In the brothers’ quarrel amongst the sons of 
Alexandra, the Sanhedrin must again have played 
its role. ‘I'his strife led to the intervention of 
Rome, and not long afterwards to the above- 
mentioned derradation of the Sanhedrin by Ga- 
binins. This degradation, however, was only 
transient, and soon we find the Sanhedrin sitting 
in judgment upon Herod the young son of Anti- 
pater (Ant. XIv, ix. 4). This memorable Judicial 
sitting was destined to be fateful for the San- 
hedrin, those who took part in it falling victims to 
the bloody revenge of Iferod when he came to 
power (ib.). The institution itself Herod allowed 
to continue. He even utilized the Sanhedrin to 
get sentence of death passed upon the aged Hyr- 
canus (Ant. XV. vi. 3). 

3. During the period of the Roman procurators, 
which was interrupted for a few years (A.D. 41-44) 
by the reign of Agrippa l., the Sanhedrin continued 
to be the supreme authority of the Jewish people. 
It appears as such in the NT narratives of the 
trial of Jesus (Mt 2657, Mk 14° 15!, Lk 22%, Jn 11°), 
as well as on other occasions in the early days of 
Christianity (Ac 41 522 G1 9290 O31f. 24%), Jesus 
Himself once (Mt 5%?) names the Sanhedrin as the 
tribunal called on to give PC EMeNE in the case of 
capital offences, In Josephus’ record of the events 
that occurred in the times of the last procurators 
and during the war against Rome, the Sanhedrin 
is mentioned sometimes as ovvédpov and sometimes 
as Bovt}. Or he speaks, as is almost his uniform 
sractice in his autobiography, of the xowdv ray 
Iepovodvmuirdy (Vita 12. 13. 38. 49. 70), or, shortly, 
7d xowdy (1b, 52. 60), meaning by this especially the 
Sanhedrin, It was the latter that during the first 
years of the war with Rome guided affairs and 
organized the struggle. But when the Zealots 
seized the reins of power in the besieged Jeru- 
salem, they no Joalit put the Sanhedrin aside. 
In order to procure a sentence of death upon a 
man who had incurred their displeasure, the 
Zealots assembled ad hoc a tribunal of 70, in which 
Josephus (BJ lv. v. 4) sees a caricature of the 
regular court. Amongst the traditions relating 
to the melancholy events connected with the fall 
of the Jewish State, we read not only of the 
destruction of the Temple but of the ‘ cessation of 
the Sanhedrin’ (Sota ix. end; Echa rabbathi on 
La 6), ‘ With it,’ we are told, ‘ceased the joyous 
song of the feasts.’ 

4, Asthe Jewish people itself, immediately after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, began a new life in 
Palestine under new conditions, so also the Sanhead- 
rin of Jerusalem experienced a kind of resurrec- 
tion. At Jabneh (Jamnia) an assembly of teachers 
of the Law constituted itself and regarded itself 
as the continuation of the Great Sanhedrin. In 
the first instance a university or acadeiny, but 
then an assembly which deliberated, which inter- 
wroted the laws of the Jewish religion, and thus 

ecame really a legislative and judicial body,—this 
new Sanhedrin, as constituted at Jammia, had 
many points of close contact with the old council 
of Jerusalem. And when Jamnia ceased to be the 
central point of Jewish scribism, the Sanhedrin 
aipeRted eG the tradition expressed it (Rosh 
hashana 31a 6, upon the authority of R. Jochanan, 
+ 279)—to other places, till it settled down at 
Tiberias. This notion of the persistence of the 
Sanhedrin even after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and of its continuance in the high schools of 
Palestine, has largely influenced the traditions 
about the Sanhedrin. What was true of the new 


institution was transferred to the ancient one, and 
the historical picture of the latter was thus 
essentially changed. Yet it may be assumed, on 
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the other hand, that faithful adherence to tradi- 
tion about the ancient Sanhedrin secured the 
retention in the new body of many peculiarities 
of the institution as it had existed in its last 
decades. In this way even the statements about 
the Sanhedrin preserved in Tannaite tradition and 
in halachic theory may be treated as historical 
evidence. It is hard, to be sure, to bring this 
evidence into harmony with the statements of 
Josephus and the NT, but all the same it is to 
these first-named witnesses that we owe our 
acquaintance with most of the features in the 
picture we are to draw of the character and 
activity of the Sanhedrin. 

5. In distinction from the lesser courts of justice 
which were found in all the cities of the Jews’ 
country, the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem was called 
the Great Sanhedrin (ada pre or ao “720, the 
same as 912 72 m3). The Mishna (Sanhed. i. 6) 
says on this point: ‘There was a great Sanhedrin 
of 71 members and a little Sanhedrin of 23.7 
According to the Tannaite Jose b. Chalaftha, well 
known as a chronologist and a source of historical 
information, there were in Jerusalem itself, besides 
the Great Sanhedrin, other two little synedria, 
This statement, which is coupled with informa- 
tion about the activity of the Sanhedrin (Tosefta, 
Chayiga ii. 9, and Sanhed. vii. 1; Jerus. Sanhed. 
19¢; Bab. Sanhed. 88), azrees with the anonymous 
statement of the Mishna (Sanhed. xi. 2) and the 
Sifré (on Dt 173, § 152). 

iii, PLACE OF MrErtina.—The seats of the two 
lesser courts of justice of Jerusalem are specified 
in the above passuyes as, respectively, ‘the entrance 
of the Temple mount’ [in one version ‘the Temple 
mount’), and ‘the entrance of the Temple court’ 
[in one version ‘of the Chal,’ Middoth ii. 3). The 
legend of the destruction of Jerusalem (Icha 
rab. Prom. n. 23, to. on La 2? and 4%; KKohel. 
rob. on Ko 318; Bah, Gittin 57b) also speaks of the 
great and the little Sanhedrin.—As the seat of 
the Great Sanhedrin, the Tannaite tradition (be- 
sides the above-cited passages, see Mishna, Peah 
ii. 6, Hduyoth vii. 4) names ‘the Hall of Hewn 
Stone’ (mua nov), which, according to Middoth 
v. 4, was on the south side of the great court. 
This hall served the priests also for the disposing 
by lot of their functions (Mishna, Tamed ii. end ; 
‘osefta, Yoma ii. 10; Bab. Yoma 25a), and as 
the place for the recitation of the Shema' (LTamid 
iv. end). 

Aceording to a barattha of the Bab. Talmud (Yoma 25a) the 
‘Hall of Hewn Stone’ was in the form of a ‘great basilica.’ 
Tut this statement may have arisen from the description of the 
basilica at Alexandria in which the Sanhedrin there held its 
sittings (Tos. Sukka iv. 6; Bab. Sukka 634), Abayi, a Bab. 
Amora of the 4th cent., inferred from the statements about the 
use of the Hall of Llewn Stone, that the latter lay half on sacred 
ground and half outside it. In any case the Hall must he 
thought of as within the Temple area, and the view of Schtirrer 
(GJ V8 it, 311) that na means the gveres and m3 naw the 
hall by the Mystwa, and that the latter is identical with the 
fovay mentioned by Josephus (2/ Vv, iv. 2), cannot hold ground. 
Josep)ius gives in this passage the situation of the place where 
the ‘council’ (Sanhedrin) held its sittings during the last yenrs 


of the Jewish State. But, according to a tradition which is to 
be regarded as in its kernel true, during the last years of 


. Jerusalem the sittings of the Sanhedrin were no longer held in 


the Hall of Hewn Stone, but were removed from it to a place 
called the ‘trade hall’ (nian, var. dec. plur. nin ‘trade halls’), 
and from there ayain to ‘Jerusalem’ (Shabbath lSa; Rosh 
hashana 81a; Sanhed. 41a; Aboda zara 8b). According to 
this authority the last sittings of the Sanhedrin were held 
outside the Temple area, in the city itself, and it is to this 
situation that Josephus’ words about the Sevag in the neigh- 
bourhood of the gvezvés refer. 


iv. COMPOSITION OF THE CourT.—I. The Great 
Sanhedrin consisted, according to the above-cited 
testimony of the Mishna, of 71 members, It is 
called on that account 70m oyae be prime (Shebuoth 
ii, 2), or Ine oyay Sw 1 m3 (Jose b. Chalaftha, J.c. ; 
ef. aiso Mishna, Sanhed. i. 5; Tos. Sanhed. iii. 4). 
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The derivation of this number from that of the 70 
elders of Nu 11%, which with Moses amounted to 71, 
appears to be old (Mishna, Sanhed, i. 6; Sifré on 
Numbers, § 92). It is questionable whether it was 
this derivation that determined the number of 
members, or whether the number already estab- 
lished found ita sanction by thus going back to 
the Bible narrative. According to the above-cited 
statement about the basilica of Alexandria, there 
was in that city also a Sanhedrin of 71 members, 
The same number was retained at Jamnia, for, as 
Simon b. Azzai (before A.D. 150) relates, there 
were 72 elders present, when Eloazar b. Azarja 
Was associated with Gamaliel II. as president 
(Mishna, Zebachim i. 3; Yadaim iii. 5, iv. 2), t.¢. 
one more than the usual number. An isolated 
tradition, from Jehudah b. Ilai, fixes the total 
membership at 70 (Mishna, Sanhed. i. 6; Tos. 
Sanhed, iii. 9), and the Great Sanhedrin is called 
accordingly oyaw bw ’o (Sifrdé on Numbers, § 92). 
Josephus likewise chose 70 of the elders of the 
land to constitute the supreme authority in the 
province of Galilee, which had been assigned to 
um (BJ I. xx. v); and in the same way the court 
set up by the Zealots (see above, ii. 3) numbered 
70 members, The vacillation of our authorities 
between the numbers 70 and 71 is no doubt due to 
the circumstance that the president might be 
regarded as belonging to the total number or not. 
2. We have no positive information as to who 
composed the Sanhedrin. The halachic tradition 
on this point must be regarded as theory, derived 
only in part from the actual condition of things. 
The members of the Sanhedrin were called 033] 
‘elders’ (=mpeoBirepo), & name which gained its 
special sense from the fact that the Sanhedrin 
was regarded as an institution set up by Moses 
when he nominated the 70 elders(Nu ll). It is 
members of the Sanhedrin that are meant when it 
is said that the preparing of the high priest for 
his functions on the Day of Atonement is to be 
attended to by i ma prio ospr (Yoma i. 3, 5). 
Again, jp! is doubtless to be taken in its special 
sense of member of the Sanhedrin, when the 
epithet 1732 is applied to Shammai, Hillel, and 
Hillel’s grandson Gamaliel I. In the NT the 
members of the Sanhedrin (rpeoBvrepor, or mpeo. Tov 
aod) are often named along with the chief priests 
(dpxtepets) and the scribes (ypauparets), for the 
membership of the Sanhedrin was recruited from 
these two leading classes (Schiirer, d.c. p. 200). 
Josephus, in whose writings the Sanhedrin is 
frequently called Sov}, also calls its members 
Bovdevral (BJ 3. xvii. 1). This designation prob- 
ably accounts for one of the halls of the Temple 
being called wna naw ‘ hall of the BovAevral.’ 


The same hall afterwards bore the name ]*I77"D noe ‘hall 
of the wposdpo' (Mishna, Yomai. 1). This last title, which has 
been handed down by the Tannaite Jehudah b. Tai (Bab. 
Yoma 8b), is quite worthy of credit, and it supports the 
suggestion of Schirer that by the wpeudpo should be understood 
the highest in rank of the members of the Sanhedrin, the ‘ first 
ten’ of whom we hear under the procurator Festus (Ant. 
XX. Vili, 11, rovs wpdrous Bina; ef. Schurer, le. p. 201f.). Upon 
the above-cited authority of Jehudah b. Nai we are told that 
the #pés3pos were changed every twelve months, so that the 
rank of ‘first ten’ was enjoyed by different members of the 
Sanhedrin every year. If we, further, take into account that 
the institution of the wpcipe, was of late origin, we can readily 
understand how the above change of name for the hall also 
came into use. The circumstance that the ‘hall of the wpéapes’ 
was the private residence of the high priest is not difficult to 
explain, considering the relation of the high priest to the 
Sanhedrin. The Sovaswra/, afterwards the wpcspo, may have 
assembled in the house of the high priest (cf. Mt 2697, Mk 1458) 
before taking their places in the public sitting of the Sanhedrin. 


3. Of distinctions of rank within the Sanhedrin 
we hear nothing, apart from the above-mentioned 
conjecture. Neither are we aware on what prin- 
ciple the members were nominated or how the 
Sanhedrin filled up vacancies in its number. Only 
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two, divergent, statements have come down to us 
i da the latter point, and of these one can 
refer only to the period preceding the destruction 
of Jerusalem, whereas the other has in view 
rather the school of Jamnia and its successors. 
The first statement is found in the above-named 
narrative of Jose b. Chalaftha, and in an anony- 
mous precept of the Tosefta (Shekalim, end), 
according to which a seat in the Sanhedrin is the 
last step in the career of Judge. Any one who 
distinguished himself as a judge in his place of 
residence was advanced to be a member first of 
the one, then of the other, of the two lesser 
synedria at Jerusalem, and was chosen finally to 
be a member of the Great Sanhedrin. According 
to the other statement (Mishna, Sanhed. iv. 4; 
Tos. Sanhed. vili. 2), in front of the members of 
the Sanhedrin sat in three rows the non-ordained 
scribes, and from among these any vacancies in 
the meinbership were filled up, the requisite 
number being chosen and ordained according to a 
fixed order. It is plain that these two accounts of 
the filling up of vacancies relate to different periods 
of time. In the first, which has in view the period 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, there is no 
mention at all of the ordination of the new mem- 
bers, but we find the expression 2213, which means 
‘cause to sit,’ implying simply that the new 
member had a seat assigned him in the Sanhedrin. 
This is qnite intelligible, for, according to the 
view we are considering, those who became mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrin had previously ofliciated in 
the lower courts, and were thus ordained already. 

4, As to the pe Hike Aa for membership in 

the Sanhedrin, the oft-cited narrative of Jose b. 
Chalaftha gives a list of the personal qualities 
which the candidate for this high rank must 
ossess, He had to be learned (o3n), humble (vay ; 
fab, Sanhed, 88a sna Sev), popular with his 
fellow-men (son ams nyessa ms). In the different 
versions of the passage there are yet further moral 
qualities specified. In the ancient exposition of 
Nu 117% (Sifré, § 92) it is inferred from the word 
wx (‘man’) that the members must be perfect 
men: learned, courageous, strong, and modest. 
Jochanan, the Palestinian Amora of the 3rd cent., 
states the qualifications of a member of the San- 
hedrin thus: tall stature, learning, dignified bear- 
ing, advanced age. Further, in order to be able 
to meet the demands of his office, he must be 
acquainted with foreign languages and initiated 
into the mysteries of the art of magic (Bab. 
Sanhed. 176). 

As the high court of justice described in 2 Ch 198 consisted of 
‘Levites, priests, and heads of Israclitish families,’ so in the 
ancient exposition of Dt 179 (Sifré, ad loc., 815 ad init.) it is 
stated that the court cepllng with law cases must have priests 
and Levites amongst its menibers, but that even without these 
it might be legitimately composed. <A rule of the Mishna 
(Kiddushin iv. 6) is to the effect that an inquiry aa to purity 
of family descent is not to be carried beyond the Sanhedrin, 
since no one can be a member of it whose origin is not unques- 
tionable. It is actually prescribed in another rule (Sanhed. 
iv.’ puaat A in criminal cases, including therefore members 
of the Sanhedrin, are to be only priesta, Levites, or Israelites 
whose daughters may be married by pricsts. 

v. THE PRESIDENT OF THE SANHEDRIN.—I. On 
this point the tradition-literature contains state- 
ments which it is difficult or impossible to reeon- 
cile with the reports of Josephus and the NT. 
The last are meagre, indeed, and do not give a 
distinct picture of the method of procedure in the 
Sanhedrin and of the action of its president. But 
from Josephus we learn that in B.c. 47 the Has- 
monean high priest and prince Hyrcanus I. called 
the Sanhedrin together and directed the procedure 
in the case of Herod (Ant. XIv. ix. 4f.), and that 
in A.D. 62 the Sadducean high priest Ananus I. 
summoned the Sanhedrin, in order to have some 
sentences of death passed (18. XX. ix. 1). At the 
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trial of Jesus, the high ae Caiaphas appears at 
the head of the Sanhedrin (Mt 2657), as does the 
high priest Ananias at the trial of St. Panl (Ac 
24!). Of such a function belonging to the high 
priest (cf. also 2 Ch 19") there is not the slightest 
trace in the tradition-literature. Onthe contrary, 
it is assumed as an axiom that the Sanhedrin had 
its own president, making up the number of 
members to 71 (see above). The simplest designa- 
tion of the president is ‘7 na wan ‘head of the 
house of justice’ (L?osh hashana ii. 7, iv. 4), which 
in the later haggadic literature is represented by 
primp bv ox (Pesikta rabbathi, «. xi. p. 430), 
pre wr (Tanchuma, ed. Buber, 1. 175), ‘ex 
maine (Esther rab. on 135), But the title that 
must be regarded as peculiar to the president is 
‘1 m3 ax ‘father of the house of justice.’ As 
eed of the supreme court, the Ab Béth Din is 
once named after the king (Yoma vii. 5), once 
after the ‘prince’ (Zaanith ii. 1), by which last 
title is meant the head of the State, who, after the 
usage of the Pentateuch and especially of Ezekiel, 
is frequently called in the halachie hterature xy] 
‘prince’; once it is expressly said, with allusion 
to Lv 4%, yona a rwin irr (Horayoth iii. 3). 
Now, remarkably enough, the same word xv 
hecame the title of the president of the Sanhedrin. 
The sitting arrangements of the Sanhedrin are 
thus described (Tos. Sanhed. viii. 1; Jerus. Sanhed. 
19c): ‘The Sanhedrin sat in a semicircle [lit. ‘like 
the half of a circular threshing-floor’]; in the 
middle sat the Nasi, and the elders [1.e. the mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrin] sat upon his right hand and 
upon his left.’ This statement appears to relate to 
the Sanhedrin of Jamnia, for it is followed im- 
mediately by the reminiscences of a teacher of the 
Law regarding that Sanhedrin. Eleazar b. Zadok 
reports; ‘When R. Gamaliel (Gamaliel 11.] held 
the presidency at Jamnia, my father and another 
sat to the right, the others to the left.’ 

2, It is not till the post-Hadrianic era that the 
"Ab Béth Din appears side by side with the Nast 
as joint-president. Jochanan (ft 279) records— 
doubtless on the basis of trustworthy tradition 
—-that Rt. Simon b. Gamaliel (the son of Gamaliel 
11.) was Nasi, while Rt. Nathan was’Ab Béth Din 
(Bab. Horayoth 13b). This double presidency, to 
designate which the two titles of the president of 
the Sanhedrin are utilized, is carried back, in a 
quite isolated notice of the Mishna (Chagiga ii. 2), 
to the time when the Temple still existed. Weare 
told there of a controversy about a religious law 
which went on for five generations, always between 
two teachers of the Law. The five pairs of teachers 
named (the last pair being Llillel and Shammai) are 
the same who, according to the Mishna (A both i. 1), 
were the bearers of the tradition, and who are 
once (Pech ii, 5) summarily designated, as such, 
miu ‘the Pairs.’ That these pairs were the most 
noted teachers of their time, the Pharisaic heads 
of the schools of the 2nd and Ist cent. B.C., is 
known to us also from other traditions about most 
of them. But the above notice, according to which 
the first of the pairs was always Nasi and the 
second ‘Ab Béth Din, must be regarded as a trans- 
ferring of later relations to early times. If ‘ pair’ 
had the meaning attributed to it by the author of 
the notice, it would be incomprehensible, apart 
from anything else, why the series of pairs came 
to an end with Hillel and Shammai. Nevertheless, 
the ‘Pairs’ belonged to the leading members of the 
Sanhedrin, as is witnessed in the case, for instance, 
of Simon b. Shetach, from other quarters. One 
of the pairs, Shemayah and Abtalion, is mentioned 
also by Josephus as belonging to the Sanhedrin 
(Ant. XV. i. 1, where they appear as Pollion and 
Sameas). 

3. Yet another transference of later relations to 
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early times took place with respect to the title 
Nast. This title, which from the second half of 
the 2nd cent. A.D. onwards had become hereditary, 
was also attributed to the forefathers of its heredi- 
tary bearers. It was said (Bab. Shabbath 15a) 
that Hillel, his son Simon, Simon’s son Gamailiel, 
and Gamaliel’s son Simon, held the position of 
Nasi during tue last century of the second Temple 
(B.C. 30-A.D. 70); and the appointment of Hillel 
to be Nasi, t.c. presidens of the Sanhedrin, is 
described in a narrative emanating from the 
Tannaite period (Tos. Pesachim iv. end; Jerus. 
Pesach. 33a; Bab. Pesach. 66a). Both this 
narrative and the above chronological notice, 
apart from the title Nast, have a_ historical 
foundation. For, although we hear nothing else- 
where of Hillel’s son, we baoe that Hillel himself, 
as well as his grandson Gamaliel I. and his great- 

randson Simon b. Gamaliel I., were amongst the 
leading men in Jerusalem. The last named was 
one of the directors of the war against the Romans, 
as we learn from Josephus (BU Iv. iii. 9; Vita, 38), 
who, moreover, mentions that he was descended 
from an illustrious family. Hillel and Gamaliel I. 
are known not only as notable scribes, but also as 
the founders of institutions and enactments, which 
rove that they must have played a leading réle 
in the supreme court, the Sanhedrin. hat 
Gamaliel I., at whose feet Saul of Tarsus, the 
future Apostle Paul, sat as a pupil (Ac 22%), took 
the lead in the Sanhedrin, may e seen from the 
well-known narrative of Ac 5°38, Of course, all 
this does not prove that Hillel and his successors 
were presidents of the Sanhedrin. The statements 
of Josephus and the NT about the presidency of 
the high priest are too definite to be got over. 
But, on the other hand, we may not summarily 
reject the supposition that in a body, composed 
for the most part of scribes and called on to decide 
questions which demanded an expert acquaintance 
with the Law, the heads of the scribal body took 
the first place side by side with the high priests, 
who were only exceptionally scribes as well, and 
that ores the Pharisaic heads of schools were 
even formally invested with a certain rank in the 
Sanhedrin, approaching closely to that of president. 


In this way, as a matter of fact, the title ‘father of the 
house of justice’ ('Ab Béth Din) may, as has been held by many 
investigators, have been in use even at a time when the 
president proper of the Sanhedrin was still the high priest. On 
closer consideration one cannot escape the impression that 
neither at the time of the Hasmonman high priests nor at that 
of the high priests appointed oy Herod and by the Roman 
procurators, could the Sanhedrin have been without a guidance 
not identical with the presidency of the high priest. The 
school traditions regarding the position held by the Pharisaic 
school heads in the Sanhedrin possess thus a kernel of historical 
truth, even if they are adapted to later conditions and artificially 
constructed, 

4. Another qusstien is how the term Nasi, 
which is used for the head of the State, could 
come to be the title of the president of the 
Sanhedrin. ‘Two hypotheses are possible. (a) The 
title may go back to the time when the high 
priest who as such presided over the Sanhedrin 
was also actually prince (x'¥}) or head of the State, 
i.e. to the time of the Hasmonwan rulers. Or (0) 
the title ‘prince’ may have been given, after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, to the president of the 
Sanhedrin at Jamnia, Gamaliel 1., in order, as it 
were, that at least in the naming of the head of 
the highest authority which had arisen from the 
ruins of the national independence, there might be 
preserved a symbol of that independence. The 
second hypothesis is the more likely, because the 
first would imply that the title Nast continued 
unused during more than a whole century until 
it was revived in the way indicated in the second 
explanation, after the fall of Jerusalem. 

5. The assumption of the title Nasi by Gamaliel 11. 
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and then by his son Simon was pronably connected 
with the Peliot that the family of Tillel was 
descended from the Davidic royal house. There 
was thus coupled with the title in an esoteric kind 
of way a recollection of the former princes of the 
house of David. It was not till the time of 
Gamailiel I1.’3 grandson Jehudah I., who was called 
Nasi kar’ éloxty, that the title became the official 
designation of the head, recognized even by the 
Roman government, of the Jews in Palestine, i.e. 
of their patriarch. Its meaning as president of 
the Sanhedrin then fell into the secon place. 

vi. FUNCTIONS-AND PROCEDURE.—1l. The Great 
Sanhedrin at Jerusalem was primarily the supreme 
court of justice, which had either the sole right of 
judgment in certain specially important matters, 
or was appealed to on questions upon which the 
lower courts were unable to come to a decision. 
As to this last point, we learn from the oft-cited 
report of Jose b. Chalaftha (Tos. Sanhed. vii. 1 and 
parall.) the following : ‘When the first competent 
tribunal failed to come to a finding, the litigant, 
accompanied by the most distinguished member of 
this court, betook himself to Jerusalem to submit 
his case in the first place to the two lesser synedria 
(see above) If neither of these could come to a 
decision, the question came for final judgment 
before the Great Sanhedrin.’ There can be no 
doubt that a kernel of historical truth underlies 
this description of the train of judicial procedure 
(see also Mishna, Sanhed, xi. 2).—In regard to 
cases reserved for the sole competence of the Great 
Sanhedrin, the Mishna (Sanhed. i. 5) enumerates 
the following points upon which only the ‘ tribunal 
of the seventy-one’ was entitled to judge and pro- 
nounce a verdict: (1) A process affecting a tribe; 
(2) the process agninst a false prophet; (3) a pro- 
cess affecting the high priest; (4) the sending out 
of the army to a non-compulsory war; (5) the 
extension of the city of Jerusalem ; (6) the exten- 
sion of the Temple courts; (7) the appointment of 
synedria over the tribes; (8) the judging of a cit 
which had lapsed into idolatry (see Dt 13%"), With 
reference to the fourth point, it is enacted also 
amongst the decrees affecting the ming that the 
latter is to lead the army out to war only upon the 
authority of a decision of the Great Sanhedrin 
(Mishna, Sanhed. ii. 4). The eight points bear, 
indeed, a theoretical stamp, and even ean ae 
the continued existence of the tribes (the first of 
them has for background the narrative of Jg 20f.); 
but, on the other hand, they witness that, even in 
halachic theory, the Great Sanhedrin figures not 
merely as a court of justice, but also as the body 
that was called on to pive decisions in State 
matters and which exercised administrative autho- 
rity, in the fashion exhibited to us by the state- 
ments and narratives, meagre as they are, contained 
in other sources. A Tannaite rule (Tos. Sanhed. 
iii. 4) prescribes that the installation of a king and 
of a high priest is to belong only to the tribunal of 
the seventy-one. ; 

2. Cases affecting life and death came, according 
to the Mishna (Sanhed. i. 4), before the little 
Sanhedrin (of 23 members). As a matter of fact, 
in important instances the Great Sanhedrin was 
called together to pronounce fas Accord- 
ing toa Tannaite tradition (Jerus. Sanhed. 18a, 
248), the right of judging in matters of life and 
death was taken from Israel (7.¢. from the Jewish 
courts) forty years before the destruction of the 
Temple. ‘Forty’ here is a round number and un- 
historical, but the circumstance related by this 
tradition and confirmed by the Gospel accounts of 
the trial of Jesus is historical, and is connected 
with the restrictions imposed on the competence 
of the Jewish courts, and of the Great Sanhedrin in 
particular, in the time of the Roman procurators. 
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3. The decisions of the Great Sanhedrin ‘from 
which went forth direction for all Israel,’ were of 
inviolable force, and binding upon all teachers of 
the Law and all judges. Any one of these who 
gave a judyment in opposition to its decrees was 
called a ‘rebellious elder’ (7797 |p1), and was con- 
demned by the Great Sanhedrin (Sanhed. xi. 2-4). 
The rules for dealing with occasional errors of the 
Sanhedrin in giving decisions or in interpreting 
the Law are casuistically exhibited in the first 
chapter of the Mishnic tract LMorayoth. 

4. The Great Sanhedrin of Jerusalem sat in 
the Hall of Hewn Stone (see above, iii.). Accord- 
ing to the report of Jose b. Chalaftha, it held its 
sittings from the time of the offering of the daily 
morning sacrifice till that of the evening sacrifice 
(Los. Sanhed. vii. 1, and parall.). On the Sabbath 
and on feast days no sittings were held, but the 
members of the Sanhedrin assembled in the school 
situated on the temple mount (ib. ; in Bab. Sanhed. 
886, instead of the ‘school’ [m3 waaw eno m3) it is 
the place called Chél, where at other times [see 
above, iii.] one of the two lesser synedria held 
its sittings). The members of the Sanhedrin sat 
in a semicircle, that they might see one another 
while deliberating (Mishna, Sanhed. iv. 2; Tos. 
Sanhed, viii. 1). ‘Two clerks of court (ps7 10) 
stoed before them, the one to the right and the 
other to the left, and took down the words of 
those who gave their voice for acquittal and of 
those who were for condemnation ’(Mishna, Sanhed. 
iv, 2), According to Jehudah b. Ilai (id.) there 
were three clerks: one took down the votes for 
acquittal, one those for condemnation, while the 
third took down both (in order to check the 
lists of the other two). In the report of Jose b. 
Chalaftha it is said that, when a question camo 
before the great Sanhedrin, and the reply could 
not be given on the ground of a tradition, it was 
decided by the votes of the majority. As to the 
mode of deliberating and voting and the distine- 
tions which were observed according to the nature 
of the aubrect under consideration, tradition con- 
tains a multitude of rules which, it may safely be 
inferred, are based upon the actual praxis of the 
Great Sanhedrin of Jerusalem. Some of these 
rules may be cited:-In questions of civil right 
and in those affecting the Ceremonial Law, the 
taking of the vote began with the principal mem- 
ber of the Sanhedrin; in judgments affecting life 
and death it began ‘at élie side,’ t.c. with the 
younger members, in order that their vote might 
not be influenced by that of the leaders (Mishna, 
Sanhed. iv. (2; Tos. Sanhed. vii. 2). For a judg- 
ment affecting life and death an attendance of at 
least 23 members was required. If the result of 
the vote showed a majority of only one for ‘ guilty,’ 
the court had to be increased by two successively 
till the number of 71 was rented. Only when 
the full number was present, was a majority of one 
(36 votes against 35) sufficient to procure a con- 
demnation (Mishna, Sanhed. iv. 5). 

vii. LATEST HISTORY OF THE SANHEDRIN. — 
The Great Sanhedrin of Jerusalem, as we have 
already said, revived, after the fall of J erusalem, 
in the schools of Palestine. The activity of the 
college of scribes, in which the tradition of the 
Pharisaic schools was perpetuated and underwent 
vigorous development, attached itself to the work 
of the defunct supreme court of J erusalem, and it 
strengthened its authority by adopting the name 
and the constitution of the Great Sanhedrin. 
Down to the Sth cent., #.e. down to the cessation 
of the office of patriarch or Nasi, which was heredi- 
ay. in the house of Hillel, there existed in the 
Holy Land an institution which could be regarded 
ag & continuation of the Great Sanhedrin. After 
Babylon became the one centre of Jewish learning 
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in the time of the Gaons, the name ‘Sanhedrin’ 
was given to the most eminent members of the so- 
called Kalla assemblies, the 70 scholars who sat 
in the first seven rows and who at all events were 
chosen upon a fixed principle. 

Even recent times have witnessed a revival of 
the name of the ancient Sanhedrin. In the year 
1807, at the summons of Napoleon I. there met in 
Paris an assembly of representatives of Judaism, 
which at the invitation of the Emperor himself 
took the name ‘Sanhedrin,’ and constituted itself 
upon the traditional model of the Great Sanhedrin 
at Jerusalem. Apart from a few declarations as to 
the relation of the Jewish religion to State law and 
of Jews to non-Jews, this assembly has left no 
permanent traces. 


LITRRATURR.—In all accounts of Jewish history at the time of 
the second temple, as well as in the Historica of NT times, the 
Sanhedrin is treated of in more or less detail. The sources are 
the writings of Josephus and the NT on the one hand, and 
the Jewish tradition-literature on the other. Amongst the 
latter the name Sanhedrin is attached to the tracts of the 
Mishna and Tosefta dealing with justice and its administration, 
as well ag to the corresponding tracts of the Jerus. and Bab. 
Talmuds. Of the Titepalare cited by Schiirer (GJ V 3 ii. 188 f.) 
the following works and treatises, dealing specially with the 
Sanhedrin, may be selected for mention: Selden, de Synedriia 
et Preefecturie furidicis veterum Ebreeorum, Tond. 1650-55 ; 
Sachs, ‘Ueber die Zeit der Entstchung des Synhedrins’ (in 
Frankel's Zeitschrift, 1845, Pp. 801-312); Levy, ‘Die Prwsi- 
dentur im Synedrium’ (in Frankel’s Monatsschrift, 1855); 
Langen, ‘Das jtidische Synedrium und die romische Procura- 
tur in Judiia’ (in Tiubinger Theoloygische Quartalschrift, 1862, 
pp. 411-463); Kuenen, ‘ Veber die Zusammensetzung des Sanhe- 
drin' (Gesam. Abhandl. z. bibl, Wissensch., Budde’s tr. PP. 
49-81); D. Hoffmann, ‘ Der oberste Gerichtshof in der Stadt 
des Heiligthums’ (Program deg Rabbiner-Seminares zu Berlin 
for 1877-78 ; Jelski, Die innere Hinrichtung des grossen Syne- 
drions zu Jerusalem und thre Fortaetzung tm spateren 
atinensischen Lehrhause bis zur Zeit des R. Jehuda ha-Nasi, 
Breslau, 1894. Not mentioned by Schtirer is a work in Hebrew 
by the well-known Jakob Reifmann, entitled [°17730 (61 pages), 
published at Berditschew In 1888. W. BACHER. 
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SANSANNAH (njp39; B Sedevyde, A Yavodvva: 
Sensenna).— A town in the Negeb (RV ‘the 
South’) allotted to Judah (Jos 15%). It is not 
mentioned amongst the towns in the Negeb that 
belonged to Simeon. But, comparing the list in 
Jos 15% with the parallel lists in Jos 195 and 1 Ch 
4°!, it will be seen that its place is taken in the 
one case by Hazar-susah, and in the other by 
Hazar-susim. There is no indication of its posi- 
tion, a question upon which authorities difter. 
Tristram identifies 1t with Beit Sustn on the road 
from Gaza to Egypt ; Schwarz (Heil. Land, p. 72), 
with Stmsin. on a height N.E. of Gaza; and 
Guérin, with Sdsieh, E.N.E. of es-Semi’a (Esh- 
temoa). C. W. WILSON. 


SAPH (10; B =d¢, A Tedé), called in Chronicles 
Sippai (ep; B Zagovr, A TedPl). —One of four 
Philistine champions of whom it is related that 
they were born to the giant in Gath, and that 
they were slain by David’s heroes (28 21'8 1 Ch 
20%). There is no difficulty in supposing that 
he was a son of the Goliath whom David slew, 
but it is perhaps more natural to understand the 
term ‘the giant’ as a collective, making him 
merely of the same giant stock with Goliath. See 
GIANT. W. J. BEECHER, 


SAPHAT.—1. (B Zaddy, A Zaddr, AV Sabat) 
1 Es 5°. His sons are named amony the sons of 
Solomon’s servants who returned with Zerubbabel. 
There is no corresponding name in the lists of Ezr 
and Neh. 2, (B* om., A Zagdr, BY ™#'’Acdd) 1 Es 
5°=Shephatiah, Ezr 2¢, 


SAPHATIAS (B ogorlas, A om.), 1 Es 8%= 
Shephatiah (cf. Ezr 8°); called Saphat in 5°. 


BAPHUTHI (B Eagvel, A Lagv6l, AV Sapheth}, 


——_—__-. eee 


—_—_—_ 


SAPPHIRA 


1 Es 5%=Shephatiah, one of the sons of Solomon’s 
servants, Ezr 2°", 


SAPPHIRA (Zard¢elpy).—The wife of Ananias. 
She fell dead, like her husband, at the rebuke of 
St. Peter, Ac 54, See ANANIAS, No. 7. 


SAPPHIRE (Heb. v0, LXX odwrgetpos, Vulg. 
sapphirus) is mentioned eleven times in the OT, 
once in the Apocr. (To 13"), and once in the NT 
(Rev 217%, It is one of the stones in the high 

riest’s breastplate (Ex 28°* 39"), and one of the 
oundations of the New Jerusalem (Rev 21%), 
the latter thought arising, no doubt, from Is 54". 
It was of considerable value (Job 2836 Ezk 28%), 
From it was fashioned the throne of Ezekiel’s 
visions (Ezk 1% 101; cf. also Ex 24! where the 
pavement under the feet of the God of Israel is 
of ‘sapphire’). The consistency with which the 
VSS adhere to a uniform transliteration of the 
name is remarkable; Ezk 28) is no exception, for 
although v0 is here seventh in order, and odr- 
gecpos fifth, this is due to the Greek following the 
arrangement of Ex 2818. 

The etymology of the Heb. word throws no 
light on the nature of the stone. Probably 350 
is Semitic, but neither of the roots 150 or 715z tells 
us anything as to colour or structure. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to believe that a sapphire was one of 
the gems in the high priest’s breastplate, for this 
stone is not easy to enyrave, the diamond being 
the only stone that will scratch it. A. similar 
objection might be brought against the lapis lazuli 
{Petrie’s identification in STONES (PRECIOUS)], 
which was not deemed very suitable for engraving 
because of the hard pointsin it. But the objection 
has not quite so much force in this case; the lapis 
lazuli was sometimes engraved. And there are 
good reasons for thinking that this is the stone 
referred to in the Bible. Theophrastus (Lap. 23) 
evidently has in view the deep-blue mineral which 
is ‘usua y mottled with white, and contains gold- 
like specks of iron pyrites,’ when he describes the 
odmretpos, dorep xpvodmacros. Vliny (HN 37, 119), 
writing of the cyanos, states: inest et aliguando et 
aureus pulvis qualis sappiris; by the sappirus he 
clearly means the lapis lazuli. Awa if we identify 
it with the Heb. 190, the requirements of all the 
biblical passages will be fairly met. 

‘Two varieties of lapis lazuli, a natural and an 
artificial, were known to the ancients. The former 
came from Cyprus and Scythia, and was ‘a silicate 
and sulphate of calcium, sodium, and aluminium.’ 
The latter was nade in Egypt: it was an alkaline 
silicate, coloured deep blue with carbonate of 
copper ; scarabs and signets were made of it, and 
it was used as a pigment. 

If the sapphire of our Bibles does not correspond 
with the gem now known by this name, it yet re- 
mains probable that this gem is once mentioned. 
RVm suggests sapphire in place of jacinth (vdxiwOos) 
in Rev 21”, Middleton (Lingraved Gems, p. 132) 
and King (Antique Gems, p. 46) are in favour of 
the identification. Pliny (HN 37, 125) seems at 
first sight to be against it, for he writes of the 
fulgor violaceus of the hyacinthos ; but his view is 
not really adverse, for the less valuable sapphires 
are amethyst by artificial light. King (pp. 5], 
399) quotes the lines of Marbodus as recognizing 
with astonishing clearness, considering his date, 
the fact that sapphires, rubies, and Oriental topazes 
are all of them varieties of the same mineral, 
namely, the hyacinth— 

‘ Three various kinds the skilled as Hyacinths name, 
Varying in colour and unlike in fame: 
One, like pomegranate flowers, & fiery blaze ; 
And one the yellow citron’s hue displays 


One charms with paley blue the gazer’s eye 
Like the mild tint that decks the northern sky.’ 
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The best sapphires are now obtained from Ceylon. 
The Greeks wore these stones as jewels. A few 
engraved ones have survived, aainly from the age 
of imperial Rome, but the gem was too hard to 
be much used for this purpose. Cf. art. J ACINTH 


in vol. ii. J. TAYLOR. 
SARABIAS (Zapafias), 1 Es 9 = Sherebia 
Neh 87. si ™ 


SARAH, also (to Gn 1715) SARAI (‘Sarah’ means 
‘princess,’ 1 K 118 al.; the meaning of ‘Sarai’ is 
doubtful: perhaps [Olsh. ZeArdb. § 110; Néldeke, 
ZDMG, 1886, p. 183, 1888, p. 484; Konig, Lehrg. 
li. 1, 427] it is an older form of ‘Sarah,’ formed 
with the unusual fem. term. -ay).*—1. The wife 
of Abraham, first mentioned in Gn 117%(J). Sarai’s 
parentage is not given: according to 20)4(E), she 
was Abraham’s half-sister, the daughter of his 
father, but not the daughter of his mother.t The 
incidents of her life have already been narrated at 
some length in connexion with ABRAHAM, HAGAR, 
ISAAC, and ISHMAEL; so that a résumé will be 
sufficient here. Sarai accompanied Abraham into 
Canaan (125), and went down with him into Egypt 
(12'0-20; J): it was on this occasion that, fearing 
lest her beauty might indirectly cost him his life, 
Abraham passed her off as his sister, and, being 
admired before the Pharaoh by his courtiers, she 
was sent for and taken into his palace. This was 
in accordance with the custom, described as still 
prevalent among Oriental princes, of arbitraril 
selecting beautiful women to be added to their 
harems.t Abraham’s timidity and want of candour 
might have involved him in serious consequences ; 
but the Pharaoh contented himself with rebuking 
him for his untruthfulness, and appointing an 
escort to conduct both him and Sarai out of the 
country (v.2°; cf. 18'® 3177), 


From 124, compared with 1717, it appears that Sarai was at 
this time at least 65 years of age; and it has often been won- 
dered why Abraham should have been in alarm on the ground 
stated, and why the Pharaoh should have been attracted by her 
beauty. The difficulty disappears when it is remembered that 
the statements about Sarni’s age belong to a different document 
(P) from the one (J) which narrates the visit to Egypt : the 
author of the latter evidently pictured Sarai as still a youn 
woman. (Cf. for similar cases elsewhere in Genesis, vol. i. 
pp. 484 (No. 8), 503>, 582), 


Sarai is next mentioned in ch. 16 (J, except 
vv, a. 8. 10f.)) Being barren (cf. 11%), she induces 
Abraham to take her handmaid Hagar as a con- 
cubine; but when she finds that Hagar ‘despises’ 
her, she passionately and unjustly casts the blame 
upon her husband : ‘The wrong done to me be upon 
thee ; J” judge between me and thee.’ Abraham, 
however, declines to interfere; and bids Sarai 
herself deal with Hagar as she pleases. Her harsh 
treatment of her handmaid corees Hagar to take 
flight; and only the voice of Js angel induces 
her to return, and ‘submit’ herself to her mistress 
(see, more fully, HAGAR and ISHMAEL). 

In the existing text of Genesis, the promise of a 
son for Sarai is first distinctly given in ch. 17 (P), 
vv./5-31, Her name is changed to Surah (v."°); she 
is to be blessed, and a son is to be born to her; 


* Found in certain words in the cognate Ss pa a See 
Olsh. and Konig, W.co.; Néld. Syr. Gr. § 83; Wright, Arad. 
Gram. i. § 296, Shas Gram. 188; Dillm. Aeth. Gram, 127e 
cf, § 1200 8); Barth, Nominailbildung, 885. Sayce’s doubts 
HCH 179) are unfounded. The explanation (Jerome and older 
scholars) ‘my princess’ is philologically impossible. The LXX 
gives for Sarat Zapa, and for Sarah naa aes 

t Cf. Marr1aap, vol, ili. p. 267; W. R. Smith, Kinship, 162 f. 
The tradition (Jos, Ant. 1. vi. 6, al.) that she was the same 
person as Jscau has no probability: it can only be reconciled 
artificially with 2012; and had the writer of 11% Identified 
Saral with Iscah, he would certainly have worded the verse 
differently. 

t There is an incident quoted by Ebers in the ‘Tale of the 
Two Brothers’ which partly illustrates this; see Putrie’s 
Egyptian Tales, 2nd ser., 1895, pp. 58-55. 
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‘she shall become nations’ (cf. v.4 354); ‘kings 
of peoples shall be from her’ (cf. v.6 35"; and see 
36*!), Abraham ‘laughs’ in incredulity at the 
idea of a son being born to him and Sarah in their 
old age; he fixes his hopes upon Ishmael, but is 
told that, though Ishmael will become a ‘ great 
nation,’ the covenant will be established with 
Isaac (vv.82!), In ch. 18 (J) the promise of a son 
is again given to Abraham ; and when Sarah, over- 
hearing it, ‘laughs’ inwardly in incredulity, it is 
repeated to herself (vv.9). This narrative is in 
ey not the sequel to the one in ch, 17, but 
parallel to it: 18°! is clearly written without 
reference to 175-21, and the writer is evidently not 
conscious that a promise of the same kind had 
already been given. 

Ch. 20 (E) describes Sarah’s adventure at the 
court of Abimelech, in Gerar, i.e. (Trumbull, 
Guthe, Dillm., Buhl, p. 89) the Wady Jerfir, 70 
miles S. of Gaza, and 55 miles S.W. of Beersheba. 
As before (12'°-2°) in Egypt, Abraham, in fear on 
account of his own life (v."), passes Sarah off as 
his sister: Abimelech takes her, but is warned by 
God in a dream that she is a married woman; like 
the Pharaoh (12!%), though in stronger terms, he 
rebukes Abraham for his deceit (v.°); Abraham 
excuses ives) and defends (v.!%) himself; and 
Abimelech then makes reparation, both to Abra- 
ham (v.!) and to Sarah (v.!*), for the injury he 
has unwittingly done them. ‘The narrative 1s in 
substance remarkably similar to those in 1210-2 
(Abraham and the Pharaoh) and 26% (Isaac and 
Abimelech); it can hardly be doubted that all 
three are variations of the same fundamental 
theme,—a popular story told of the patriarchs, 
and attached sometimes to one and sometimes, 
at different localities, to another (cf. ABIMELECH, 
vol. i. p. 9%; ISAAC, vol. ii. p. 484°), 

{saac’s birth is narrated in 21-7 (vv.1* % J; vv.8? 
Es; vv.i>: 4-6 2) The exclamation in v.® (‘God 
hath Benet laughter for me; every one that 
heareth will laugh over me’) is meant as a third 
explanation of the name ‘Isaac’ (cf. 17 in P, 181% 
in J; and see ISAAC, vol. ii. p. 485, No. 8); v.’ 
the aged mother gives expression to her joyous 
surprise at the birth of a son. Two or three years 
afterwards (21°), upon occasion of the family-feast 
held to celebrate Isanc’s weaning, Sarah’s jealousy 
of her handmaid is again aroused ; she peremptorily 
demands the expulsion of both Hagar and Ishmael ; 
and Abraham reluctantly complies (21° !4), Ch. 23 
(P) relates the death of Sarah (cf. the allusion of J 
in 24°"), at the age of 127 years, in Kiriath-arba 
(Hebron), and the purchase by Abraham of @ cave 
in the field of MACHPELAH, ‘in front of? MAMRE, 
in which to bury her (cf. 25 P, 491 P), The only 
other reference in the OT to Sarah is Is 512, where 
she is alluded to as the mother of the chosen 
race. * 

Sarah is a typical but not an ideal character. 
She is a devoted wife and mother; but, at the 
same time, like many another woman, imperious, 
hasty in her judgments, and jealous: wrapt up in 
her husband and her son, she resents the smallest 
disparagement, or assumption of superiority, on 
the part of either Hagar or Ishmael, and does not 
rest satisfied till she finds herself in her home 
without a rival. 

In NT Sarah is mentioned Ro 4® 9° (Gn 1814), 
He 11" (her faith), 1 P 3° (her conjugal ‘ obedience’ 
to Abraham, calling him ‘lord,’ Gn 181%); and the 
narrative of Sarah and Hagar, and of their respec- 
tive children, is treated allegorically, as fore- 
shadowing the freedom of Christians, the ‘ children 
of spromieey in Gal 42!~5! (cf. HAGAR, vol. ii. p. 278). 

- The daughter of Raguel and wife of Tobias, 


* In Gn 2467s the very strange syntax of the existing Heb. text 
makes it probable that ‘of his mother Sarah’ is a gloss. 


SARAH 


SARDIS 


To 37-17 and oft. (LXX Zdppa). 
OF). 


SARAIAS.—41. (Zapalas) 1 Es 5°, Seraiah, the high 
priest of Zedekiah’s time, father of Jehozadak, and 
grandfather of Jeshua (cf. 1 Ch 6%). 2. (Sareus) 
2 Es 1}, the father of Ezra. It is uncertain whether 
he is the same person as the AZARAIAS of 1 Es 8, 
where the following ZECHRIAS takes the place of 
Azaraias of 2 Es 1’. 


SARAMEL, RV Asaramel (A Zapapéd, XV ’Acap- 
avét; Asaramel).—Saramel appears to be a word 
in the original Heb. or Syr. text of 1 Mac. which 
the translator did not understand when _ pre- 
paring the existing Gr. version. Nearly all com- 
mentators adopt the reading Asaramel. By some, 
including Bathen it is held to be a place-name, 
and to have been the spot at which the assembled 
Jews made Simon Maccabeus ‘their leader and 
high priest’ (1 Mac 14%). By others various 
restorations of the Hebrew text have been pro- 
posed.—1. (Wé)sar-am-'él, ‘and prince of the people 
of God,’ understanding this as a title of Simon. 
The original wé, ‘and,’ is supposed to have been 
corrupted into 0é, ‘in.’ This view, first pro- 

osed by Wernsdorf (1747), is adopted by Scholz, 

rimm, Schiirer, Zockler, Kautzsch, Kraetzschmar, 
and others. 2 (Bé)shaar-‘am-él, ‘at the gate 
of the people of God,’ or—3. (Ba)hdzar-‘am-él, ‘in 
the court of the people of God’ (Ewald, eé al.). 4. 
A. R. 8S. Kennedy (Expos. Times, Aug. 1900, 
p. 623 ff.) proposes either (a) ba'dzdr [ath Yisra]’él, 
‘in the court of Israel,’ which was incorrectly 
deciphered ba‘dzar-ham-’él, the letters © and ° 
and 5 and » being very like each other in the older 
Phoon. characters; or (6) ba'dzart-‘am-’él, ‘in an 
assembly of the people of God.’ He prefers the 
former. C. W. WILSON. 


SARAPH ("¥ 5 B Zaid, A Lapdp).—A descendant 
of Shelah, 1 Ch 423, 


SARCHEDONUS.—The form in which the name 
ESAR-HADDON (which see) appears in To 1*!*, The 
misspelling ‘Sarchedonus’ of the AV has been 
retained, surely inadvertently, by the RV. The 
correct form is ‘Sacherdonus’ (BX Saxepdovds, A 
Laxepddy, in v.27 Taxepdovogds). 


SARDINE.—At Rev 4% AV renders 8000s AlOw 
gapdlyy by ‘like a sardine stone.’ The reading is 
that of the TR. It is rightly rejected by modern 
editors, on the overwhelming authority of RAQ, 
etc., which read capdiy ; RV has ‘ like a sardius’ : 
see, therefore, SARDIUS, below. 


See TOBIT (BOOK 
S. R. DRIVER. 


SARDIS (Zdpdes).—The cap of Lydia, when a 
Lydian kingdom existed betore B.c. 549, was one 
at the greatest and most ancient and famous cities 
of Asia Minor. It was situated on the northern 
skirts of Mount Tmolos, at the point where the 
small river Pactolos issues from a glen in tlie 
mountains to join the Hermus, which flows west- 
wards about two or three miles north of Sardis. 
The acropolis of Sardis was situated on a spur of 
Tmolos, separated by a depression from the moun- 
tains on the south, and rising snenDNy, from the 
level plain on the north, with the Pactolos washing 
its western base, and formed an almost impreg- 
nable fortress in ancient times. The city, whic 
is naturally the capital of the middle Hermus 
valley, was still, in the first century after Christ, 
the metropolis of a group of cities (in the south of 
the middle Hermus valley and throughout the 
upper valley), which formed one of the conventus 
into which the province of Asia was divided. 

Political circumstances had been as favourable 
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to it as geographical. It was the residence of a 
satrap, after the Persians conquered Asia Minor, 
and the burning of the lower town in 601 by the 
revolted Ionians excited vehement anger in Darius, 
as an insult to his government and himself. It 
surrendered willingly to Alexander the Great in 
334, and was made by him an autonomous, self- 
governing city of the Greek type, electing its own 
magistrates and striking, presumably, its own 
coins: the Sardian coins of earlier date were not 
municipal, but regal, and perhaps satrapal coins,* 
struck by despotic governors resident at Sardis. 
After the death of Alexander, in 322, it fell under 
the authority of Antigonus till 301, when after the 
battle of Ipsus it passed under the domination of 
Selencus, and became the residence of the governor 
of the western part of the Seleucid empire (called, 
doubtless, satrap). In 190 the battle of Magnesia 
sct Sardis free ; and the Romans incorporated it in 
the Pergamenian realm (in which there was much 
greater municipal freedom than under Seleucid 
rule). The known coinage of the city begins 
under the Pergamenian kings, and continues 
under Roman male in increasing quantities. 

The special religion of Sardis was the worship 
of Cybele, the ruins of whose temple with two 
columns standing, partly are seen, partly lie buried 
in the glen of the Pactolos near the river-bank. 
Her nature and the character of her worship were 
very similar to those of DIANA at Ephesus. 

he necropolis of Sardis, where its chiefs and 
kings in early times were buried, was a great 
group of tumuli, some small, some of very large 
size, about three miles north of the Hermus, on 
the south side of the Gygean Lake (Mermere 
Giol). There, near the shrine of Cyeene Artemis, 
beside the Lake, the people of the goddess re- 
turned at death to their divine mother. 

In A.D. 17 Sardis was destroyed by a great 
earthquake, and Tiberius remitted all its taxes 
for five years, and contributed ten million ses- 
terces towards rebuilding the city. Eleven other 
cities, which had been its partners in ruin, and 
had shared in the emperor’s benefaction, and also 
two later sufferers, joined with it in erecting at 
Rome a monument in his honour; and a miniature 
copy of that monument, constructed in A.D. 30 at 
Puteoli (the harbour for the Kastern and Asian 
trade at that time), is still preserved.t 

While the three cities, Pergamus, Smyrna, and 
Ephesus, vied for the title of First City of Asia, 
Sardis, though still a place of importance, was, 
beyond any other of the prominent cities of Asia, 
a town of the past, retaining the name of great- 
ness, but decayed from its former estate. The 
words addressed to it in Rev 3) are singularly 
appropriate to its history: ‘I know thy works, 
that thou hast a name that thou livest, and thou 
art dead.’ The words are, of course, addressed to 
the Church of Sardis, and must be understood as 
describing its condition about A.D. 90-100, alread 
decaying from its original high promise; but it 
seems clear that the writer must have been con- 
scious of the historical parallel, and chose his 
words so as to express it. When he goes on to 
say, ‘Be thou watchful... for I have found no 
works of thine fulfilled: ... if therefore thou 
shalt not watch I will come as a thief, and thou 
shalt not know what hour I will come upon thee,’ 
one’s thoughts are carried back to the two occa- 
sions when, through careless watching, the im- 
pregnable citadel failed to keep up its reputation 
and name and to fulfil its works, when the Median 

* No coins, however, are known etruck at Sardis either by the 
satrape under Persian rule or by the olty as set free by Alexander. 
Probably Antigonus deprived it of freedom and the right of 
coinage, and under Seleucid rule it continued in that oppressed 


condition. 
t See CIL x. 1624; Bushforth, Latin Historical Insor., No. 06. 


soldier in 549 and the Cretan Lagoras in 218 * 
climbed the steep hill and stole unobserved intc 
the acropolis. The very hill itself is in ceaseless 
decay, washed away to an extraordinary extent by 
Pie ame and frosts disintegrating the soil and 
rock. 

These historical parallels were not drawn by the 
writer of the Apocalypse from literature: the 
story of the Median and the Cretan was doubtless 
@ household word in Sardis, and the character of 
the city as failing to keep ae its ancient greatness 
and promise would assuredly be very plain. We 
may fairly infer that the writer was personally 
familiar with the place; and speaks from what he 
had learned by eye and ear in Sardis. 

When about A.D. 295 the great province Asia 
was broken up into several smaller provinces, 
Sardis once more became the capital of Lydia; 
and in all the Byzantine lists the bishop of Sardis 
is mentioned as metropolitan and areliniehop of 
Lydia, and as sixth in order of dignity of all the 
bishops, European and Asiatic, subject to the 
pac. of Constantinople. The acropolis on its 
ofty hill was of a type suited for the frontier war- 
fare of Arab and Turkish raids, and the fortifica- 
tions remaining on it are all of a late period. It is 
uncertain when it passed into the hands of the 
Turks. Lydia was exposed to frequent raids at 
the end of the llth cent., and again after the 
defeat of Manuel Comnenus in 1176. In 1257 the 
Emperor Theodore II. eucanibed at Sardis, but after 
196) the raids of the Turks became bolder and 
more continuous in the Hermus valley (Pach. fi. 

. 313 f.), and they ae a the country down to 
enemen near thesea. Magnesiaand Philadelphia 
were then the two chief cities of the valley (as 
they still are), and Sardis was quite a secondary 
town. In 13806 the Turks were admitted to the 
Sardian acropolis, but shortly after were expelled 
(Pach. ii. 403f.); but this success was only tem- 
rary, and there can hardly be any doubt that 
ardis had fallen into their hands before 1316, 
when they took Nymphaion. 

In 1402 Sardis was captured and destroyed by 
Tamerlane, and it has never recovered from that 
crushing blow. It is now only a ruin, with a 
tiny village called Sart, while the town is Salikli, 
about five miles east. Sart is a station on the 
railway from Smyrna to Philadelphia and Kara 
Hissar. Three miles south are great hot springs. 

The bishopric of Sardis is mentioned in even the 
latest Notitie, but probably it ceased to have any 
real existence soon after 1300. The fourth Notitia 

Upiscopatuum in PATE collection, p. 132, puts 
the situation plainly. It mentions Sardis in its 
ancient place as sixth in dignity, bnt adds that 
the bishop of Philadelphia has now been sub- 
stituted in the place of the Sardian exarchos.t 
The substitution was later than 1284, when Andro- 
nicus Chalaza, bishop of Sardis, evidently an 


influential dignitary, was expelled from the Council 
of Adramyttium Nae il. p. 65f.), and may be 
dated about 1316. With that change Sardis ceased. 


History had decided against it, and it was dead. 
W. M. Ramsay. 
SARDITES.—See SERED. 


SARDIUS.—AV uses this word thrice in the OT 
(Ex 2817 39°, Ezk 288) and once in the NT (Rev 
21°), In the OT passages IkVm has ‘or ruby.’ 
The Heb. in each case is 07k: see, therefore, RUBY, 


above. 
At Rev 21” the cdpétios of TR or cdpdior of the 


*In 218 Antiochus the Great, after a year’s siege, captured 
Sardis, where his usurping rival Achwus maintained himeelf. 

t This should have been quoted in vol. ill. p. 881 to complete 
the account of the bishopric of Philadelphia; the relation of 
Notétie iv. and xi. is uncertain, but iv. is later, 
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better MSS is the sixth foundation of the New 
Jerusalem. Epiphanius (quoted by Alford, Gr. 
Test. iv. 595) derives its name from its resemblance 
in colour to a salted fish called sardion. Theo- 
phrastus, with whom King (Antique Gems, p. 7) 
agrees, traces it to the fact that the gem was first 
imported into Greece from Sardis. Middleton 
Engraved Gems, p. 143) thinks it comes from a 

ers. word meaning ‘yellow.’ He does not give 
the word in question, but the Ancyc. Brit.® (art. 
‘Sardonyx’) connects sard with the Pers. sered, 
‘ yellowish-red.’ There does not appear to be any 


such word: the nearest approach to it is 9 FF zerd = 


‘ yellow.’ 

The sard is one of the crypto-crystalline gems 
of the silicon family, denticnlan chemical compo- 
sition with the carnelian, but more crystalline, 
more transparent, and less ruddy. Its colour 
varies from pale golden-yellow to reddish-orance. 
Pliny (72N 37, 106) justly remarks: Nec fuit alia 
gemma apud antiquos usu frequentior, This was 
owing to the beauty of the stone, which in the best 
specimens is brilliantly transparent and very fine 
in colour, to its toughness, its facility of wor ing, 
and the high polish of which it is susceptible. It 
also retains its polish longer than other gems. The 
finest engravings of ancient times were on sards. 
Pliny states that the best examples came from 
Babylon, but that source of aaa ce had failed in 
his day. Others were obtained from Paros, Assos, 
India, and Egypt. Theophrastus (Lap. 56) speaks 
of two principal kinds—the male, brownish in 
colour, and the female, transparent red: 1rd pév 
Scapavés, épvOpdrepov Se, xadetrac O7Au' 7d 5 Sadaves 
pév, peddvrepov Se, xadetras Apoev. Considering how 
largely this gem was used, not only amongst 
Greeks and Romans but also for Assyrian cylinders 
and Phoen. scarabs, it is curious that there should 
be one one verse in the Bible where it is unques- 
tionably mentioned, and that not as an engraved 
stone, J. TAYLOR. 


SARDONYX.—The name indicates the structure 
of the gem, a layer of sard and one of onyx. Pliny 
(HN 37, 88) says: Sardonyches olim. . . intellige- 
bantur candore in sarda, hoc est veluti carne ungut 
hominis wmposita et utroque tralucido. The finest 
then came from Arabia and India. In the latter 
country it was found in torrent-beds, some pieces 
being large enough for sword handles. It is better 
ae ited or cameos than for signets, but was much 
used by the Romans for both purposes, and it 
possesses one quality valuable for a seal: wax does 
Botauhere to it. Juvenal twice refers to sardonyx 
seals— 


‘Arguit ipsorum quos littera gemmaque princeps 
Sardonychum, loculis que custoditur eburnig’ (Sat. xiii. 188), 


and 
* Ideo conducta Paullus agebat 
Sardonyohe.. .’ (tb. vil. 144). 


This gem has always beon easy to produce artifici- 
ally, either by joining together layers of different 
stones or by placing a sard on a red-hot iron, when 
the surface exposed to the heat becomes of an 
opaque white colour. 

The sardonyx (capddvut) is the fifth foundation- 
stone of the New Jerusalem (Rev 21”), RVm gives 
sardonyx as an alternative for diamond in trans- 
lating o\dq: at Ex 28!8 39", but at Ezk 28!8 RV con- 
tents itself with the diamond of the text. There 
is no sufficient reason for supposing that ois 
means sardonyx. The Oxf. Heb. Lex. is inclin 
to derive 0197: from oon, and to explain the name as 
pointing to the hardness of the stone. This would 
not favour the identification with the sardonyx. 

J. TAYLOR. 
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SAREA.—One of the swift scribes who wrote te 
the dictation of Ezra (2 Es 14%). 


SAREPTA.—See ZAREPIIATH. 


SARGON (j\s9, ’Apvd).—Once mentioned in the 
Bible (Is 20'), when it is said that he sent his 
TARTAN (turtannu) or commander-in-chief against 
Ashdod (B.c. 711). The name had been borne by 
a famous king of early Babylonia, who founded 
an empire which extended to the Mediterranean 
(B.C. 3800) ; and as Sargon’s two predecessors, ‘Tig- 
lath-pileser 111. and Shalmaneser Iv., had assumed 
new names after seizing the Assyr. throne, it seems 

robable that Sargon also was an assumed name. 
t is written in cuneiform Sar-gina, as if a com- 
pound of the Semitic sar, ‘king,’ and the Sumerian 
gina, ‘established,’ and is accordingly rendered b 
the Semitic Sarru-kinu, ‘the established’ or ‘ legiti- 
mate monarch’; but the inscriptions of the elder 
Sargon show that the name is really a corruption 
of Sarganu, ‘the strong one’ (cf. the biblical 
Serug). 

When Shalmaneser 1v. died or was murdered, 
during the siege of Samaria (B.C. 722), the crown 
was usurped (on the 12th of the month Tebet) by 
the Assyr. general Sargon, who claimed descent 
from a semi-mythical king of Assyria called Bel- 
bani. Samaria was captured soon afterwards, and 
Sargon transported 27,200 of its population into 
captivity, the city being placed under an Assyr. 
satrap. Meanwhile Babylon had been seized by 
the Kald& chief, Merodach-baladan, who main- 
tained himself in Chaldiea for 12 years, notwith- 
standing the defeat of his Elamite allies. In B.c, 
720 a certain Ilu-bihdi, also called Yahubihdi, 
arose at Hamath, and led Arpad, Damascus, and 
Palestine into revolt. This was easily suppressed, 
however; Hamath was colonized by 4300 Assyrians, 
and the Philistines and Egyptians were defeated 
at Raphia on the borders of Egypt. In B.o. 719 
the Minni, east of Ararat, were attacked and de- 
feated, and two years later Sargon gained a great 
victory over the combined forces of the Hittites of 
Carchemish and of Mita of the Moschi (Meshech). 
Carchemish became an Assyrian city, its trade 
pase! into Assyrian hands, and Sargon carried 
rom it to the treasury of Calah 11 talents and 
30 manehs of gold and 2100 talents of silver. 

In B.c. 716 Sargon was called on to meet a con- 
federacy of the northern nations—Rusas of Ararat 
or Van, Mita of the Moschi, and many other tribes, 
the Minni, Tubal, Milid (Malatiyeh), etc. In the 
course of the campaign he marched into the land 
of the Medes towards the Caspian Sea, and re- 
ceived tribute from eight of their chiefs. The 
following year the country of the Minni was over- 
run, the Minnzean chief Daiukku (Déiokes) being 
transported to Hamath, and the Bedawin of N. 
Arabia were chastised. In 714 the Minni submitted, 
and the army of Rusas of Ararat was annihilated. 
Rusas himself committed suicide. In 713 forty- 
five Median chiefs, including Arbaku (Arbaces), 
were made tributary, as ‘wail as the kingdom of 
Ellipi in which the city of Ecbatana was after- 
eaaile built. Tubal and Cilicia also submitted, 
and in 712 Milid was captured and destroyed. In 
711 @ vassal prince was established at Marqasi 
(Mer’ash), the capital of Gurgum in N. Syria, and 
the furtannu was sent against Palestine, where a 
rebellion had broken out. A league had been 
formed between Merodach-baladan and the princes 
of the West, including Hezekiah of Judah, but, 
before the confederates could move, Ashdod, the 
centre of the revolt, was taken by storm, and 
Judah, Moab, and Edom paid homage to the con- 

ueror, The turn of Merodach-baladan came in 
710-709, when he was driven first from Babylonia 


SARID 


and then from his ancestral city, Bit-Yakin in the 
marshes, and Sargon was crowned at Babylon. 
After this he sent a statue of himself to the vassal 
princes of Cyprus, which was set up at Idalion, 
and is now in the Berlin Museum. ummukh, or 
Comagéné, was annexed to Assyria in 708, and 
a war was commenced with the Elamites in 707. 
Sargon had already built his palace of Dur-Sargina 
(now Khorsabad, but called Sarghdn by the Arabic 
geographers), about 10 miles N. of Nineveh. He 
was murdered B.C. 705. A. H. SAYCE. 


SARID (wy; B 'Ecedexywrd, Leddovn 3; A TapGld, 
Lapld; Sarid).—A border town of Zebulun, situated 
to the west of Chisloth-tabor (Jksdd, Jos 19!® 1%), 
Eusebius and Jerome (Onom. s. Zaplé, Sarith) do 
not identify it. Conder, following the reading 
Leddovxn, and that of the ancient Syriac version, 
‘Asdod,’ reads ‘Sadid,’ and identifies it with 
Tell Shaddd, an artificial mound with fine springs, 
on the north side of the great plain of Esdraelon, 
and about 5 miles to the westward of /ksd@l (PEF 
Mem. ii. 43, 70). C. W. WILSON. 


SAROTHIE (B Zapw6el, A Dapwhé), 1 Es 5*4.—His 
sons are named among the sons of Solomon’s ser- 
vants who returned with Zerubbabel. There is 
no corresponding name in the lista of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. 


SARSECHIM (o'smy; BAN NaBoveaydp, Q NaBov- 
capdx, Q™E Lapcaxelu; Vulg. Sarsachim).—One of 
the princes of the king of Babylon who was present 
at the taking of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar in 
the llth year of Zedekiah, Jer 39 (Gr. 46]®. Ile 
seems to have borne the title of RA-SARIS, ‘ chief 
of the heads or princes.’ There is much doubt as 
to the original form of the name, and its meaning 
is, therefore, likewise obscure. Schrader (COT ii. 
p. 110) merely remarks that the first part of the 
name is quite clear (ww=‘king’), and queries the 
reading. In all probability, testimony to its in- 
correctness is to be found in the fact that the 
vocalization is practically the same as that of the 
Hebrew form of Sennacherib (Sanhérib, Sarsechim ; 
cf. Nimrod, Nisroch, etc.). If the first element, 
sar, be regarded as certain, the original form may 
have been Sar-iskun, ‘he (the god) has made a 
king,’ that is, provided a successor to the throne. 
In this case the original form of the name would 
have been jom¥,* which would go back to a time 
when no vowels whatever were written.¢+ In the 

resent state of our knowledge, however, all 
identifications of this name must be reyarded as 
tentative and unsatisfactory, presenting, as they 
do, several difficulties, and being unsupported b 
the monuments. The Greek forms beginning with 
Nafov are probably due to the name Samgar- 
nebo, which precedes. If, however, they have any 
authority—-and sometimes the Greek forms are 
the more correct (cf. NISROCH)—that of Q NaBov- 
gapdx would be the best for comparison, as it 
resembles very closely the Nabd-sar-dhé-su, ‘ Nebo 
is his brothers’ king,’ of the inscriptions (Strass- 
maier, Inschriften von Nabuchodonosor, 172, 23 ; t 
216, 12,8 and elsewhere). See also artt. NERGAL- 
SHAREZER and SAMGAR-NEBO. T. G. PINCHES. 


* PIM y would also be likely. 

+ As the Greek form Saracos shows, the name of Sin-3arra- 
idkun (‘Sin has made a king’), the last king of Assyria, could be 
pronounced without the name of the deity, and would then be 
the same as the Sar-iskun here suagealee at the same time 
furnishing an objection, for any one bearing such a name would 
probably have been regarded as claiming the throne. 

t Naba-iar-dhé-du, son of Dikta, and father of Nab t-mudétif- 
urri, fifth witness to a contract dated in the 27th year of 
Nebuchadnezzar. : 

Nabt-sar-dhé-Fu, son of Kinunnda, son of Iidina-Pap- 
al, third witness to a contract dated in the 3)th year of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 
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e ¢ e r) 
SATAN (Heb. py, Arab. thas, Syr. Life 


Greek caravaés [but in 2 Co 127 Sardy, x*** A** 
D** EKLP etc.—yet the evidence is doubtful, and 
the reading Zaravd (genit.) is preferred by Lachm. 
Tisch.? and WH on the authority of x* A* RD* 
FG Copt. It. Vulg. Orig. Iren. Tert. On the other 
hand, the reading Lardy was preforred by Meyer, 
though there is no analogy to it in the NT, and in 
the LXX only in 1 K 11/4 23”, and Aq. on Job 14). 
More frequently (especially in the Gospels) the 
Heb. proper name is simply rendered by 6 d:dBoXos, 
‘the accuser’ or ‘calumniator.’ In Rev 12 6 xarz- 
wp is the equivalent used).—The name and con- 
ception of Satan belong to the post-exilian age of 
Hebrew development. Probably Zec 3! is the 
earliest instance of its appearance in our Canonical 
literature. On the other hand, the roots of the 
conception can without difficulty be traced in the 
writing of pre-exilian and exillan times. 

1, PRE-EXILIAN PERIOD.—(1) The serpent, who 
tempts eve and lures man to his doom, is a demon 
in animal shape, analogous to the Arabic jinn 
which pemmen hy resided in serpents. Sce art. 
DEMON and also MAGIC (vol. iii. p. 208, footnote t). 

(2) The Babylonian Tidmat, the dragon-monster 
of the great abyss, with whom Marduk, god of 
light, contended (sce art. COSMOGONY), corresponds 
to the Hebrew Leviathan or Rahab in exilian and 
bet eran literature (cf. also Am 9°), with whom 

chovah entered into conflict and whom He de- 
stroyed. See artt. RAHAB and SEA MONSTER. 

(3) The individual subject might be possessed 
by an ‘evil spirit’ (15 16'*, cf. Jg 9%), which drives 
him to commit acts of violence in opposition to the 
Divine will, In 18 16' this ‘evil spirit’ is placed 
in opposition to the Spirit of the Lorp which 
departed from Saul upon its advent. This evil 
spirit, which ‘distressed’ (nya) the king, is also 
spoken of as ‘from Jehovah.’ Wellhausen draws 
attention to the curious distinction that, whereas 
“s mnaiis the good spirit,“ nxp ox (or osx * nan) is 
a bad spirit. ‘The former expression connotes & 
closer community of mind and purpose between 
the Deity and His emissary. For the present, 
however, it is sufficient to take note that evil, 
whether it be misfortune or sin, is referred to a 
Divine causality in accordance with the intense 
feeling of dependence on God which characterized 
the ancient Hebrew, 1S 15 18'9 199 268 28 24), 
1 K 2221, Jg 9%, Is 6 637, Ps 61° (Max Léhr). In 
the interesting parallel Jy 9” the evil spirit shows 
itself as a spirit of discord between Abimelech and 
the Shechemites, just as it exhibited itself in Saul’s 
outbreaks of violent jealousy against David. It is 
thus somewhat analogous in character to the 
Homeric “Arn, daughter of Zeus. Cf. art. MAGIC 
in vol, iii. p. 208°. 

(4) In Micaiah’s vision the emissary who goes 
forth to execute Jehovah’s behest is a lying spirit 
(7pY¥ m9) in the mouth of the prophets who lures 
Ahab to his doom (1 K 22?97-), It would lead us 
beyond the limits of our subject if we were to 
discuss the OT conceptions of Jehovah’s character 
involved in this naive portrayal of the relation 
subsisting between God and the lying spirit. On 
this passage Kittel’s remarks may be studied with 
advantage in his commentary, ‘This narrative In 
1 K 22)-87 forms an almost continuous section 
following on ch. 20, and there are no sufticient 

rounds for so bale a| vy.*-33 or other portions 
ae the narrative as later additions (as Schwally 

roposes in ZATW, 1892, p. 1591f.; cf. Marti in 
BE 1802, p. 230). 

(5) Of subsidiary significance is the difficult 

* onde is not so distinctive a name for the Godt of the 
Hebrews, since it say even designate heathen deities. 
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section Gn 6!-4, in which supernatural causes are 
eaelened to growing human corruption in the 
fleshly union of angels and women and the rise of 
a race of nephilim. Holzinger (Commentary on 
Gen. p. 67) suygests that it contains a fragment 
of an old cosmogony with a conflict of higher and 
lower deities, parallel to the Babylonian. Note the 
influence of the tradition on the Book of Enoch. 

We have sufficiently indicated the roots of the 
conception of Satan which are to be found in pre- 
exilian and to a certain extent in exilian literature. 
The word j~y occurs in pre-exilian literature in the 
sense of ee ae or ‘adversary.’ It is thus 
applied to David by the Philistines (1 S 295), and 
to Hadad the Edomite whom God raised up as 
Solomon’s adversary (1 K 114, cf. a like use in 
Mt 16”). Thus an angel may fulfil this function 
with good intent (Nu 2272"), 

ll. Post-EXILIAN (OLD TESTAMENT) PERIOD. — 
When we come to post-exilian literature we find 
the existence of a Satan who is a supernatural 
adversary of man in an essential sense, whose set 
purpose it is to work vital injury either to the 
individual or to the race. The growth of this con- 
ception was probably due to the unconscious opera- 
tion of two tendencies. (1) As the conception of 
God became freed from tle limitations of primitive 
nationalism and also more ethically exalted, and 
His sovereignty over the world regarded as uni- 
versnl and transcendent, there gradually arose 
an inevitable tendency to interpolate mediating 
angelic agencies between this transcendent Divine 
sovereign and the world of which He was Lord. 
(2) By an unconscious logical process an attempt 
was made to solve the ethical problem of the 
presence of evil in the world on the one hand and 
of Divine righteousness and absolute sovereignty 
on the other. To post-exilian Judaism, as the 
Books of Psalms and Job clearly testify, it was of 
supreme moment -to vindicate the ways of God to 
Israel in the presence of dire calamity and perse- 
cution. Though the problem of the ultimate origin 
of evil is not even discussed, evil is ascribed to 
Satan the opponent of man and, to a certain ex- 
tent, of God’s beneficent purpose. He is a spirit 
who takes delight in man’s misfortune, and is 
even permitted by God to work his fell designs 
though they be contrary to the Divine intention. 
Thus in Zee 3? Jehovah is angered against Satan 
because the latter is not yet satisfied with all the 
misfortunes that have befallen Jerusalem, but de- 
mands further punishment, In the Book of Job 
the righteous sufferer is made the victim of Satan’s 
malicious purpose. We even find ourselves in- 
volved in an apparent contradiction: Satan takes 
his place in the heavenly court among the other 
sons of God, and gives an account of his acts, and 
receives his commands from his Divine Lord. But 
a contrary spirit is manifest in the Divine Sovereign 
and in His malignant angel. The former desires 
to see Job’s righteous churacter vindicated; the 
latter denies its genuineness, and desires to see it 
subjected to a strain that will wreck it. Here the 
characteristic traits of Satan’s character are clearly 
visible, implied in his name and illustrated con- 
tinually in subsequent literature: (a) He is the 
accuser (d¢dS8odos) and also (5) the tempter (6 meipd- 
¢wv) that seeks to entrap piety and work its ruin. 
It is in this latter réle that he meets us in 1 Ch 
21’, whore he tempts David, whereas in the pre- 
exilian form of the story (2S 241) it is God Himself 
who submits David to the test. We have here an 
interesting indication that in the time when the 
Books of Chronicles were written (4th cent. B.C.) 
the personality of Satan had become distinctly 
realized. Whereas in the earlier post-exilian writ- 
mgs, Zechariah and Job, the def. article is attached, 
the form ‘Satan’ in 1 Ch 21’ is anarthrous (Smend). 


iii. LATER JUDAISM.—The evolution of the Jew- 
ish conception of Satan is marked by an ever- 
growing tendency to a dualism, which, however, 
always stops short of being absolute through the 
all-controlling limitations imposed by Hebrew 
monotheism. The tendency undoubtedly existed, 
and was probably fostered by Persian influence; 
for in Persian religion the dualism of good and 
evil is more accentuated than in any other ancient 
system. The extent to which Persian ideas 
moulded the Book of Tobit has been recently made 
the subject of an interesting study by J. H. 
Moulton (Expos. Times, March 1900). This writer 
confirms the doubts expressed by the author of 
the present article (see APOLLYON) that the As- 
modzeus of Tobit (or the Ashmedai of the Talmud) 
is identical with the Aéshma Daeva of the Bunda- 
hesh. This identity is confidently asserted by 
Holtzmann (Neutest. Theol. i. p. 63), but it cannot 
be accepted without stronger evidence.* His main 
contention, however, that Persian influence EeeLy 
affected Jewish satanology, we hold to be well 
founded. Twelve years azo Cheyne contended for 
a like influence in the realm of Jewish eschatology 
(Hzpos. Zimes, ii, 202, 224, 248; Bampton Lect. p. 
394 if). Cf. Kohut, Jiid. Angel. p. 62 f. 

The demonology of the Book of Enoch is de- 
veloped with remarkable fulness, and presents 
striking analogies to that of the NT. Charles, in 
his art. APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE in the present 
work (cf, his edition of the Book of Enoch), would 
place the dates of the different sections between 
180 and 64.8.c.t The demons proceeded, accordin 
to 16’, from the giants, who were the offspring o 
the fallen angels who lusted after the daughters of 
men. These demons accomplish man’s moral ruin 
until the day of final judgment arrives. Satan, as 
in the NT, is peprenonted as the ruler of a rival 
kingdom of evil, which is nevertheless subject to 
the ‘Lord of spirits’ (oma We read, moreover, 
not only of Satan, but also of Satans; and it should 
be noted that in the Stmilitudes the Satans and the 
fallen angels are carefully distinguished. The 
latter fall in the days of Jared according to chs, 
1~36 and 91-104, while in ch. 69, where a catalogue 
of names is given (cf. 6’), the functions of the two 
classes are confused (Charles). Jekfin is the first 
chief ‘who led astray all the children of the angels 
and brought them down to earth.’ The names of 
other tempters follow. The name of the Satan 
who led Eve astray is GAdreel (69°), He is third 
in the hierarchy described in §3ff. The Satans 
are first mentioned in Enoch 40’, where we read 
that Fanuel, one of the four chief angels, wards 
off the Satans and forbids them to appear (as Satan 
in the Book of Job) in the presen ve of the Lord of 
spirits to accuse the dwellers on earth. These 
Satans belong to a counter-kingdom of evil ruled 
by a chief called Satan (53%). They existed as evil 
powers before the ‘Watchers’ t fell by corrupting 
themselves with the daughters of men. The 
four chief angels, ‘Michael, Gabriel, Rafael, and 
Fanuel will take hold of them on that great day 
[t.e. Judgment Day] and cast them into a burning 
furnace, that the Tord of spirits may take venge- 
ance on them for their unrighteousness in becoming 
subject to Satan and leading astray those who 
dwell on the earth’ (54°), These Satans, accord- 
ing to 40’, have the means of access to heaven, 
which the ‘watchers’ or other tallen angels did 
not possess (13° 145), They have a threefold func- 
tion: they tempt to evil (69* °), they accuse the 


ee is also the view of Baudissin in PRE? eudb voce 
* Asmodi.’ 

¢ Baldensperger (Selbatbewusstecin Jesu2, pp. 12-19) would 
place the dates considerably later. So also tirer; of. his 
GVJ3 iii. pp. 195, 199-201. ; 

1 Cf. the iypGyepe: of Dn 419; of. also Book of Jubtices and 
Testaments ay the XI1 Patriarche. 
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inhabitants of earth (407), and they punish the con- 
demned. In this last character they are called 
‘angels of punishment’ (53? 56! 62" 63’) (Charles). 

This multiform activity in the kingdom of evil, 
expressed in multiplied ead catanr is a marked 
feature of the Book of Enoch; and, viewed from 
this aspect, there is a close resemblance between 
the demonology of the Book of Enoch and that of 
the later Judaism expressed in the treatises of the 
Talmud, to which attention will presently be 
called. 

In the Apocrypha, apart from the Book of Tobit, 
the references to Satan, though significant, are 
not numerous. As in the Book of Enoch, we are 
in the presence of a kin dom of demons. Satan, 
according to the Book of Sirach, so takes posses- 
sion of the ungodly man’s soul that when he curses 
Satan he may be said to curse himself (Sir 21%). 
In the Book of Wisdom (2*) we see that Satan and 
the Serpent of Gn 3 are more or less identified. 
Death entered into the world through the envy of 
the devil. This identification of ‘he Serpent and 
Satan is the ever-recurring feature of Judaism and 
Christianity alike. In the Book of Baruch (4 *) 
the deities of the heathen are called demons (cf. 
Dt 32!7, Ps 106%’), and Israel suffers punishment 
for sacrificing to them (cf. Rv 9”); but of Satan 
there is noexpress mention. In the Book of Tobit, 
Asmodi (Asmodseus) may be regarded as the 
equivalent of Satan in being the chief personi- 
fication of evil. This demon is conjured by the 
magical prescription described in ch. 6, viz. burn- 
ing the heart and liver of a fish with the ashes of 
incense. Initsdemonology this book stands apart 
from the other books of the Apocrypha, but in its 
ascription of lustful qualities to Asmodicus we find 
a close parallel to later Jewish conceptions. In 
the Psalms of Solomon we have only a slight refer- 
ence to the supernatural agency of evil. Ryle 
and James have noted the simplicity of the reli- 
gious ideas of this book. There is only one clear 
allusion to angelology (17%). In 4° the prosperous 
man is compared to ‘a serpent speaking with the 
words of transgressors words of deceit to pervert 
wisdom.’ Here Gn 3 is evidently in the mind of 
the Psalmist. In Philo Judeus demons and Satan 
fall into the background and disappear. His 
attitude is exhibited in his Treatise on Giants, 
c. 4, where his rationalizing tendency is manifest. 
Note his treatment of Ps 77@ LXX. The sources 
of evil are found in the flesh and its passions, in 
self-love and ignorance, rather than in supernatural 
personalities (see Drummond, vol. ii. pp. 297-305). 

Some reference may here be made to the inter- 
esting Buok of the Secrets of Enoch recently 
brought to light in its Slavonic form by Mr. 
Morfill. It has been supposed that it was origin- 
ally composed about the beginning of the Christian 
era. Here again we note the identification of 
Satan with the Serpent in Gn 3. We read in 31°: 
‘The devil took thought as if wishing to make 
another world because things were subservient to 
Adam on earth... He became Satan after he 
left the heavens. His name was formerly Satanail. 
He conceived designs against Adam in such a 
manner that he entered and deceived Eve. But 
he did not touch Adam.’ 297 graphically por- 
trays how Satanail was hurled from the heights 
with his angels on the third day of creation: ‘One 
of those in the ranks of the archangels havin 
turned away with the rank below him, entertaine 
an impossible idea that he should make his throne 
higher than the clouds over the earth, and should 
be equal in rank to My power. And I hurled him 
from the heights with his angels. And he was 
flying in the air continually above the abyss.’ 

ere we have one of the ultimate sources of 
_Milton’s conception of Satan’s revolt. 


The Jewish ideas reflected in the Targums and 
Midrash present a close resemblance to those just 
described. ‘The identilication of the Serpent with 
Satan was expressed in Jewish theological writers 
by the name bestowed on the latter, porn wn). 
Thus in Sifré 1386 the heathen are called the 
disciples of 53pm #9) who seduced Adam and Eve. 
In Bereshith 29 we find the tradition that Sammael, 
the highest angel that stands before God’s throne, 
caused the Serpent to seduce the woman. Thus 
Satan and Sammael coalesce into one personality. 
Sammael, according to Deut. Rabba 11, is the 
angel, the wicked one, chief of all Satans. Here 
again we observe the same divided personalities 
as in the Book of Enoch, and Satan appears to be 
®& personilied generalization. There is an arch- 
Satan called Sammael, and there are Satans who 
are subordinate to him, just as the angela who 
are subject to God as His attendant ministers. 
According to Targ. Jerus. I. on Gn 3° Eve saw, at 
the moment when the Serpent addressed her, Sam- 
mael, ‘angel of death,’ and became afraid. Env 
is made the motive to man’s temptation. Actors 
ing to Sanhedrin 59, the Serpent was jealous of the 
services rendered to man by the angels. In Sota 
9a and Beresh. Rabba 18, the temptation is 
ascribed to the motive of lustful jealousy. J6. 
24 relates the curious legend that demons held 
intercourse with Adam and Eve during the first 
130 years after the Fall, and other demons (ny, 
yo, ma, and nin) were the product of the union. 
Bereshith 42 ascribes the birth of Cain to the union 
of Satan with Eve (Weber). 

Freedom of will is ascribed in the Talmud to 
man even after the Fall. He can therefore choose 
either good or evil. The evil impulse in man is 
designated by the term 377 .y, which works within 
him like a leaven (Berakh. lja). Satan accom- 
plishes his fell purpose by the instrumentality of 
the snp xy: (Bammidbar rabba 20, Baba bathra 
15a). Moreover, Satan is not only tempter, but 
also accuser, of whom the individual is continual] 
in dread, since he never knows what is his stand- 
ing before God, whether he is justified in His 
sight, or liable to condemnation through Satan’s 
accusations. A similar conception underlies 1 Ti 
3°7 and Rev 12,—Targuma frequently foist Satan 
into the OT narrative, eg. Targ. Jon. on Ex 32” 
(Lv 9?). Eisenmenger, Ent. Jud. i, p. 845, quotes 
rabbinic passages in which the angel who wrestled 
with Jacob is identified with Sammael. Similarly 
Belial (Beliar), according to Ascensio Jesate, enters 
into Manasseh and accomplishes the martyrdom of 
the prophet. 

iv. New TESTAMENT IDEAS RESPECTING SATAN. 
—These follow the broad outlines of contemporary 
Judaism, but are without its grosser and more 
extravagant elements, and are generally char- 
acterized by simplicity. The epithets bestowed 
on Satan are various. He is apparently identified 
with Beelzebub * (Beelzebul) in Mt 12%”, cf. 10”; 


*Instend of BrsaZeBoca the better attested form in Mt 10% 
12%. 27, Mie 822, Lk 1115-18 ig Bes%sSe0a (sustained by B and 
partly by &; see WH). The latter is obviously a corruption of 
the former, and the former (Bssagsfeva) arose out of the OT 
form adopted by Jerome and Aramaized, Beelzebub. How did 
BealeBova arise? About this we have three theo nce a) 
olxedseworys in Mt 1025 is held to be a rendering based on the 
Aramato o:3}oy3. This may be true in reference to bya, but 
that ba) means ‘house,’ ‘dwelling,’ is doubtful. In 1K 818 the 
reading is uncertain; cf. LXX and Wellh. in Bleek's Ein- 
lettung4, p. 286. See also Nowack on Hab 8!1, (2) Sarsya 
ig regarded as a purposed variation with a contemptuous 


meaning, ‘lord of filth.’ bia") (= 53} Syr. zebl6) means sterous. 
Cheyne in Encycl. Bibl. argues that superstitious Jews would 
hardly use such an opprobrious epithet against the prince of the 
demons. Moreover, such a mode of pronouncing the name is 
not found anywhere but in the NT. (3) More probable is the 
view of Baudissin (art. ‘Beelzebub’ in PRE) that we have a 
change of fina] consonant in popular pronunciation parallel to 
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but this is doubted by Weiss (Bib. Theol. of NT, 
i. p. 103, footnote). He is usually called d:d8odos 
(a literal rendering of the Hebrew name); some- 
times 6 rovnpés, Mt 13'* 8, 2 Th 38, and perhaps in 
the Lord’s Prayer; dis dpyaios, Rev 12° 207; 6 
éx0p6s, Mt 13°; 4 rod xécuou dpxwy, Jn 14” ete. ; 
[6] Apxwy ray daruovlwy, Mt 12%; 6 dpxwy ris eEouclas 
rov dépos, Eph 2? 

(a) The Synoptic tradition.—Jesus felt Himself 
in the presence of demons belonging to a king- 
dom of evil ruled over by a supreme _per- 
sonality, Satan or Beelzebub. These personal 
agencies work every form of physical and moral 
calamity. They recognize, however, the might 
of Jesus the Messiah gifted with the power 
of God to destroy the works of Satan and all 
his personal subordinates (Mk 1% 4 jl). 12. 15. 
23-37 G7, Lik 10!7-20 1114-29 1352), Jesus on His side 
fully recognizes the existence and power of the 
kingdom of Satan, which resists the establishment 
of the kingdom of God (Mt 12%, Mk 3%). In the 
narrative of the Temptation the world is regarded 
as ruled by Satan (ct. Jn 14”); but in the Luke 
tradition (45 (Jsst clause))) Satan, on the other hand, 
confesses that his authority is not original and 
fundamental, but is derived (éuol rapadédorat) ; and 
this power he is willing to transfer to Jesus upon 
condition of IHfis allegiance. The narrative illus- 
trates the character of cunning that belongs to 
Satan as the tempter of mankind (Gn 33), for he 
quotes Ps 91)! for his own purposes (Mt 4°), and 
applies the words to the Messiah. Against this 
subtle deceit Jesus warns [is disciples. Satan is 
enger to sift Simon as wheat (Lk 22?'), and enters, 
like a demon, into Judas (v.°). 

The prevailing belief that physical maladies 
were due to the direct agency of evil spirits (see 
DEMON) was recognized by Christ. This demonic 
power that works physical havoc is under the su- 
preme control of Satan, und is ascribed to him in 
the case of the afflicted woman (Lk 13'%), In the 
expulsion of demons by His disciples Christ sees 
the overthrow of Satan’s power (Lk 10", in which 
utterance our Lord recurs to the well-known 
passage in Is 14!-), Accordingly the dualistic 
tendency, to which we have before adverted, is 
definitely limited by the absolute nature of God’s 
righteous rule, whereby a definite term is set to 
Satan’s sway. Meanwhile the anarchy which 
nee works its baleful effects in the rival king- 

om which Satan sets up as a quast-vod of this 
world (cf. 2 Co 44), This evil is intellectual and 
moral as well as physical. ‘The devil takes the 
seed of the Divine word out of the heart of man 
(Mk 4, Mt 13! 5) and plants the spurious wheat 
(darnel, {:¢dv.a). In other words, to borrow Pauline 
phraseology, he shows his craft by beclouding 
the understanding, ‘ blinding the thoughts of the 
unbelieving, so that ney are unable to behold the 
gospel light of Christ’s g ore (2 Co 44), 

(6) Pauline teaching.—This stands in perfect 
continuity with that of Jesus reflected in the 
Synoptic tradition. We are still in the presence of 
many of the ideas that prevailed in contemporary 
Judaism, viz. of the Book of Enoch in the more 
remote past; of the Book of Wisdom, the Testa- 
ments of the XII Patriarchs, and of the Book of 
Jubilecs in the age that immediately preceded the 
time when St. Paul wrote; of the Assumption of 
Moses coeval with the time of his literary activit 
and of the Apocalypse of Baruch, which immedi- 
ately followed it. he apostle’s conceptions re- 
specting angelology and demonology have been 


others, ¢.g9. BAb el Maudel (for Mandeb).—The theory supported 


by Riehm is certainly worthy of consideration, that Beelzebub 
in the time of Christ was understood as x337 Syz ‘lord of 


enmity ’=3,é¢8er0¢ ; see Brockelmann’'s Lex, Syr. eub voce, and 
cf. Asayr. bél dababi. 
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carefully examined by Everling in a special 
treatise, and abundantly illustrated from the litera- 
ture just mentioned. 

In the writings of St. Paul we are confronted by 
an array of supernatural agencies which are not 
all definitely evil or good, but some of which 
stand in relative opposition to God (Ritschl, 
Rechtfert. u. Vers. ii. p. 251, quoted by Everling). 
In Ro 8%, 1 Co 15* we find them designated by 
the names dpyxal, éfovolar, and duvdues. Here the 
dpxail are perhaps to be identified with the dpyovtes 
Tov dtdvos rovrov of 1 Co 2*.* The gods of the heathen 
are not absolutely non-existent (see DEMON), but 
have a subordinate potency in heathen sacra as 
Geol xat xiptor (1 Co 8**, cf. 122). These super- 
natural ‘rulers of this world’ have a certain 
wisdom of their own (1 Co 2% 8), to which the 
eternal wisdom revealed by God’s Spirit to simple- 
minded faith appears to be folly. Such wisdom 
will be brought to nought (cf. 2 Co 10°). To the 
xupto. xat Oeol correspond the oroyxeta rod Kéopou, 
which may be considered to be an abstraction t 
standing in place of the personal concrete names 
(cf. dpxal, dEovelas, Opdvor, and xvptérynres), oF, a8 
Spittat would interpret the phrase, the crotxeia 
represent the sphere of their personal activity. 
These are the xoopoxpdropes of the dark spiritual 
world against which the Christian is to arm him- 
self (Eph 6%); over which Jesus triumphed in the 
Cross (Col 2)5, see Lightfoot). 

Over all this world of evil energy Satan reigns, 
and all its collective power for evil is gathered up 
in his personality. He is the tempter (6 reipdtwv, 
1 Th 3°, 1 Co 75; cf. Mt 4'3 and parallels). Bodil 
diseases are ascribed to him just as in Lk 13%. 
Indeed, in one remarkable passage, 1 Co 545, we 
even see Satan utilized for the advantage of the 
individual and the Church. The offender in a 
solemn Chureh assembly is to be delivered over to 
Satan for the destruction of the flesh, in order that 
the spirit of the sinner may be saved in the day 
of the Lord’s appearing. Satan, as the inflicter 
of physical malady, is pata an identified with 
the destroyer, Ex 12% (L.XX 6 d\e@pedwv, see APOL- 
LYON), Nu _ 167!%, to which 1 Co 10! evidently 
alludes. Compare also the destroying angel of 
28 24% 2K 19%, and also Wis 18°. According 
to Wis 27* death entered into the world through 
the devil, an idea which is closely related to the 
conception which prevails all through biblical 
literature, that long life is the reward of the 
righteous (Ex 20 ete.), while the wicked are cut 
off and their lamp (of life) put out. Thus, accord- 
ing to St. Paul’s own belief, surrender to Satan 
brought death as its ultimate consequence (1 Co 5°, 
2 Co 2"); while in Jn 8“ Satan is dv@pwmroxrdévos dn’ 
dpxfjs (cf. Gn 3"), This power Jesus destroyed by 
death (He 2!4), 

St. Paul ascribed his own physical maladies to 
Satan’s agency. ‘The stake (oxédoyW) in the flesh’ 
he calls ‘Satan’s messenger’ (2 Co 127). ‘The 
phrase év doOevelg in v.* followed by év dodevelaus 
clearly points to some pouuy affliction, probably 
chronic fever (see Ramsay, Lapositor, July 1899, 
pp. 20-23). Here again Satan is made subordinate 
to God’s purposes of grace, and becomes a servant 
of moral discipline which St. Paul was strengthened 
to bear, though he prayed frequently to be delivered 
from it. ith this passage and 1Co 5*® of, 
i BA Fe 

The apostle, like his contemporaries, did not 
think of the demons as inhabiting subterranean 
regions (as the Arabs and ancient Babylonians 


* Heinrici doubts this, and would prefer to identify the 
&pverre here with those of Ac 1877, 
: { ented with of xecuoxpévopss in Test. Salam.; see Ever- 
ng, p. 70. 
De Zweite Brief des Petrus, etc. p. 270. 
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did). The angels of God had their residence in 
the higher regions of the heavens; and even Satan 
and his retinue dwelt, not beneath the earth 
(their final destination after the last judgment), 
but in the lower atmospheric realm. hus in 
Eph 2? Satan is called 6 dpxywy rijs douglas rol 
dépos. Cf. Eph 6! ‘the wicked host of spirits é& 
rots érovpavios.’ An interesting parallel may be 
found in the Testaments of the XII Patr., Levi 3, 
where it is stated that ‘he who fears God and loves 
his neighbours cannot be smitten by the spirit of the 
air (rod deplov wvevuaros), Beliar.’? Other interesting 
illustrations may be found in Everling’s treatise, 
p. 107$f. The most significant is from Ascension 
of Isaiah 10” (ed. Charles, pp. 74, 132), in which 
we read that Jesus descends through all the seven 
heavens, assuming at each stage the form of the 
angels which inhabit that special region. At 
length He comes to the firmament where dwells 
the ‘ prince of this world’ (cf. 79 118). 

Beliar,* the variant of the name Belial (see 
BELIAL), is apparently identified by St. Paul in 
2Co 6% with Satan; but about this question of 
identification we have the greatest divergence in 
the Jewish and early Christian tradition. The 
subject is discussed in Bousset’s learned mono- 
graph, Der Antichrist, part 1. ch. iv., Anhang i. 
(p. 99 ff). Belial seems identical with the ‘Man 
of Sin’ in 2 Th 2° (see MAN OF SIN). 

St. Paul follows the Jewish tradition in identify- 
ing Satan with the serpent which tempted Eve. 
This clearly underlies Ro 16” ‘The God of peace 
shall bruise Satan under your feet,’ obviously 
based on Gn 3}5 (cf. 1 Ti2'4, Rev 12° 20%), This view 
is again SPESTEnY in 2 Co 1173, where the apostle 
speaks of himself as though he were Christ’s own 
wapavvudios (x)'aviw), to guard the chastity of the 
Church from the devil’s wiles of seduction (on the 
image, cf. Jn 3%), whereby Satan even transforms 
himself into an angel of light (v.}4). 

(c) Lhe Book of Revelation obviously stands 
apart from the rest of the New Testament by 
reason of its strongly-marked Apocalyptic char- 
acter. Into the recent controversies respecting 
its original form, suggested by the ingenious 
theory of Vischer (supported by Harnack’s autho. 
rity), this is not the place to enter. In the Book 
of Revelation we enter a transcendental region 
where the world-drama is enacted before us in a 
series of scenes of conflict between superhuman 
personalities. It is a wédeuos év ovpayy between 
God with His angels of light, and Satan or the 
dragon, the ‘old serpent,’ the deceiver of the 
whole world (12%), with his hosts of darkness. 
Chapter 12 has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion since Gunkel wrote his stimulating treatise, 
Schipfung u. Chaos (pp. 171-398). At the founda- 
tion of the slaty he sees Babylonian legend thinly 
veiled. The dragon is Tiimat, the woman is 
Damkina, the mother of Marduk (here expressed 
by Christ). This primitive Babylonian myth was 
worked up into Jewish apocalyptic, Chaos or the 
Dragon (Tidimat) being interpreted as Rome, and 
the entire legend transferred to the end of the 
world. But sucha theory raises certain difficulties, 
though some appear to be solved. Bousset (Anfi- 
christ, Anhang, p. 169) is by no means disposed to 
agree to the dictum that no essential trait in the 
narrative is of Christian origin. After the last 
great overthrow of the Beast and the kings of the 
earth (Rev 19), Satan is imprisoned in the bottom- 
less pit a thousand years (207). After this he is 
loosed and deceives the nations, but at length is 


*In Asc, Is. 42 he appears as Beliar, and in 79 as Sammael. 
Ges. Thes. {. 210 notes the rendering of Belial (Bellar) by dominus 
Géris in Syriac lexicographers. Sense as well as sound (as, 
corresponds to the ending) contributed to this translation, 
which accords with tradition respecting Beliar’s realm. 


finally cast into the lake of fire and brimstone 
where the beast and false prophet are (20, cf, 
Enoch 545 6 2 P 24), 

(2) In St. John’s Gospel and Epistles such legend- 
ary features disappear. We move in a serener, 
clearer atmosphere of sharply-marked antitheses. 
Satan and Christ are mutually opposed. Satan 
cannot touch him who is born of God and sinneth 
not (1 Jn 5!8), The devil is the ruler of this 
world, and has nothing in Christ (Jn 14% 16, cf. 
12"), Sin enslaves through the power of the 
devil (8%); and this bondage is established, as St. 
John and St. Paul alike taught, through the flesh, 
which is the organic point of human attachment 
to the xécuos. Satan sinned from the beginning 
(1 Jn 3%), and was the cause of death (Jn 8*). 
Falschood is his special realm (8“), Jesus stands 
outside the world that is ruled by him (8% 1714 3), 
and gradually wins individuals from him into the 
kingdom of God. First, Christ’s own disciples are 
rescued from Satan’s worldly dominion (15! 17!% 34), 
One only has abandoned himself to the devil to 
his own ruin (67). The world is at present in 
hostility to Jesus and His disciples (1417. 19 23 
1518 19 168 179, 1 Jn 2'5-)7 ete.), but we are assured 
of Christ’s final conquest of the world (Jn 16%, cf, 
1721-3), For the Son of God was manifested for 
the express purpose of destroying the works of the 
devil (1 Jn 38). This is in harmony with Christ’s 
own teaching respecting Satan’s overthrow re- 
ported in Lk 104, In Jn 16" the judgment and 
condemnation of the devil are regarded, according 
to the tense usage which frequently occurs in the 

{ NT, as already finally accomplished (xéxpira:, ef. 
12%1), See the eloquent remarks on this passage 
in the Pulpit Commentary by the late Dr. H. f. 
Reynolds. 

v, GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. —From the preceding 
exposition of the biblical conceptions respectin 
Satan we clearly see that early Christianity share 
in the prevailing Jewish belief in demons and Satan. 
The attempt has been made by LBeyschlag to deny 
the inference to which the Synoptic narratives 
lead us, that Jesus accepted the belicf in a per- 
sonal Satan. And with the elimination of a per- 
sonal Satan he would also erase a belief in demons 
and angels from the inner consciousness of Christ. 
‘It is certain that Jesus did not recognize as per- 
sonal devils the demons in whom the popular 
Jewish belief saw personal angels of Satan.’ ‘The 
form of the representation is undoubtedly personi- 
fying, but all the passages are poctic in style.’ If 
language is to be manipulated in this fashion, it 
is difficult to see why Christ’s belief in a personal 
God may not be eliminated also, or why such a 
process of evaporation might not be successfully 
applied to all contemporary literature. Jesus 
used parabolic language, and His discourses are 
steeped in similitudes; but when He used a symbol, 
it was understood to be such, or, if not at once so 
understood, its actual meaning was nearly always 
disclosed (Jn 348 410-26. 82-34 g51f. 68 9 ]11%, but in 2) 
the enigma was solved by the close of His earthly 
career). But to spree that Jesus persistently 
and consistently used the ordinary language of 
angelology and demonology, and even acted in 
accordance with it, and yet all the time held in 
secret opinions totally at variance with those 
of all His fellow-countrymen, and never revealed 
them by a single hint,—surely this is to invalidate 
Christ’s claims to candour. Yet there is not a 
particle of evidence adduced by Beyschlag to sup- 
port his monstrous contention that Jesus did not 
mean by the words Satan, demon, and angel, what 
His contemporaries meant and understood Him to 
mean. See Beyschlag, NT Theol. vol. i. pp. 93- 
95. 

Qur argument by no means implies that Jesus 
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shared in all the current conceptions respecting 
demons. The problem, as we have already indi- 
cated, is acomplex one. We have to give due place 
to two considerations : (1) that Christ's sayings and 
deeds are necessarily coloured by the representative 
human media through which they are conveyed to 
us; (2) that the demonology of Christ’s belief is 
scarcely visible in the Fourth Gospel, though His 
belief in a personal Satan is clearly apparent. 
There can, however, be no scientific Christology 
which does not recognize that Christ’s humanity 
was 80 genuine and complete that He shared in 
the cosmic presuppositions of His time. His Deity 
spoke tousthroughatruehumanity. It was veiled 
and limited during His earthly ministry by those 
very conditions which He, in Lis xévywors, voluntarily 
assumed when ‘ He took the form of a slave, and 
being found in the likeness of man, emptied Him- 
self’ (Ph 27). Now, demonology was a necessa 
art of the intellectual apparatus of that period. 
t was the latest phase of that animistic inter- 
pretation of the universe which was destined atill 
to survive for centuries until the gradual growth 
of our inductive methods has substituted for de- 
monology (as formerly understood) a rationally co- 
ordinated nexus of physical causality andlaw. But 
the ultimate and fundamental truth of angelology 
and demonology has not been and never can be 
destroyed by the march of modern science. Behind 
and beyond the physical nexus of interrelations 
there must lie personality and, moreover, per- 
sonalities, However complex the material con- 
ditions, at both ends—nay, evon along the entire 
path—of the intricate windings of the phenomenal 
chain there must ever live personal power. Our 
whole life rests upon the presupposition of our 
own individual initiatives of volition operatin 
upon one another in the phenomenal world an 
modifying its successions and coexistences. That 
& supreme transcendent and personal (and, to the 
Christian consciousness, righteous) reason and will 
is ever present and potent in the entire realm, is 
a necessary postulate of any intelligible universe. 
The assumption that other superhuman as well as 
subordinate agencies are at work, and that some 
among these are embodiments of evil influence, adds 
no fundamental difficulty to those which already 
exist. No moral world is conceivable except as in- 
volving interrelations betwcen personalities. Now, 
it is matter of historic notoriety that some person- 
alities have lived in this world that might be 
called incarnations of evil influence. The supposi- 
tion that other and superhuman personalities may 
also be foci of evil moral energy, and operate like 
ganglionic centres in a nervous system, presents 
no fundamental dithiculty in addition to the diffi- 
culties already involved in the problem of. evil. 
That Satan exists as a personal centre of evil 
influence, physical as well as moral (for the two 
are closely associated), is the undoubted teaching 
of the Bible. He is not represented to us as the 
absolute origin of evil or the only source of it, but 
as its most potent superhuman representative. 
See Dorner, Christliche Glaubenslehre, § 86, 3, vol. 
ii, p. 213i 
LITERATURB.—In_ addition to the reff. in the article, see art. 
‘Teufel’ in PAE and ‘Satan’ in Smith's 2B; also Dorner, 
Christliche Glaubenslehre, Ld. ii. pp. 188-217, and the list of 
literature on p. 189; Martensen, Christian Dogmatics, pp. 
186-208 ; Kaftan, Dogmattk, pp. 848 ff. (much to be cornered): 
478. On Keclesiastical teaching (which does not come within 
the scope of a Bible ene) see esp. Harnack, Dogmengesch. 
ea s. ‘Teufel’ and ‘ Dimonen’); Iren. adv. Hur. v. 1.1; 
rigen, 0, Celsum, vii. 17; Nitzsch, Lehro. der Evang, be Abbe 
B. 3ff.; Dorner, td. il. p. 197 ff. Respecting the Moham n 
octrine (based on Jewish), see Hughes, Dict. of Jalam, s.v. 
* Devil’ (where Afishkat i. 8 is cited). Cf. also art. ‘ Genii,’ and 
on this subject (Jinn) E. W. Lane’s elaborate note 21 to his 
Introduction to his translation of the ‘Thousand and One 


(hablar Nights.’ The Devil was called Jbits (3:¢8eres) and 
dentifiod with Satan (as in NT). There were also Shaitans 


lur.), just as in Jewish belief.—In Kordn see 2168f. 381 fon 
tan ‘driven forth by stoning,’ cf. Palmer’s note) 442 78 § 
7% 1243 14262. 1945, Satan is constantly called man’s ‘open foe.’ 
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SATYR.— The Heb. original vyy str, plur. 
oyyy sfirim, is usually tr¢ ‘he goat,’ its primitive 
meaning. In two passages (Is 137! 34!*) it is tr? in 
AV and RV ‘satyr,’ RVim ‘he goat,’ LXX in both 
3atuévia=‘demons.’ In other two passages (Lv 17’, 
2 Ch 11) AV renders it ‘devils,’ RV ‘he goats,’ 
RVm ‘satyrs,’ LXX pwdraca= ‘foolish things.’ Prob- 
ably in all these passages the intention 1s to refer 
to some demon of popular superstition believed to 
have a goat-like form (cf. art. DEMON). The Greek 
mythology describes the satyr as a creature the 
upper part of whose body is that of a gross, sensu- 
ous man, the lower that of a goat. He is the 
ravisher of the wood-nymphs, the drunken com- 

anion of Bacchus in his revels (Hesiod, fr. 91). 

he Roman faun is similar, and is represented 
with horns and pointed ears (cf. Verg. Ecl. v. 73; 
Hor. Jp. 11. 11. 125, Ars Poet, 233). Sierdetingly 
realistic statues and paintings of these creatures 
are to be seen in the Mussain at Naples (cf. W. R. 
Smith, BRS! 113f.; Bochart, Lveroz. ii. 844, iii. 
825). G. E. Post. 


SAUL (dix, ZaovA).—4. The first king of Israel. 
The son of Kish, he belonged to the small but 
warlike tribe of Benjamin, within which tribe his 
family had its seat at Gibeah.* During his early 
years the Philistines had overrun the Southern 
tribes of Israel, had captured the ark, had de- 
stroyed Shiloh, and were so thoroughly masters 
of Judea that they maintained an outpost in 
Benjamin (1 § 13%). Yet, though the tribes were 
humbled and separated, they had not entirely lost 
the sense of Pawns to one race or of having a 
common destiny ; and the oppression of the Philis- 
tines served to make clear to them that, in order 
to assert these things, & single leader was an indis- 
pou necessity. ‘To have discovered the un- 

nown Saul, to have recognized his fitness for this 
task, and to have nerved him for attempting it, is 
the large service of Samuel, whom every account 
apLeee In connecting with the rise of the new 

ing. 

According to one account, the future chief was 
sent by his father to scek for some strayed asses. 
Bafiled in the search, he turned aside to ask 
Samuel, an inconspicuons seer in the land of 
Zuph, for information about their fate. Samuel 
satisfied this anxiety, but roused in the questioner 
the conviction of a greater destiny. Commanding 
him in J’’s name to deliver Israel, he confirmed the 
message by certain signs, the occurrence of which 
would serve to remove any hesitation in attempt- 
ing so grave a task, and bade Saul then wait at 
home until his opportunity arrived (1S 9. 10'-* 4), 
The opportunity was not long delayed. Nahash, 
a chief of Ammon, besieged Jabesh-gilead, and, 
when the inhabitants offered to surrender, would 
grant no milder terms than that their right eyes 
should be put out. So convinced was he of the 
helpless condition in which Israel lay, that he 
even allowed them to send messengers asking hel 
from the tribes west of Jordan, for thus eoala 
his glory be increased by the disgrace inflicted on 
all Narwer The news reached Saul as he was 
driving his cattle home from the plough. He saw 

* Unless Gibeon is confused with Gibeah {n 1 Ch 82. the clan 


had once dwelt in Gibeon. Zela is also mentioned (2 8 21!4) as 
the burial-place of Kish, and as the final burial-place of his son. 
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in his own wrath at the insult the indignation of 
Israel, and in the incident the very means needed 
to stir the pride of his people to a strong effort. 
Slaying the oxen, he sent a species of fiery cross 
through the South, and, with the hastily-levied 
force which obeyed the summons, defeated Nahash. 
The grateful people at Samuel’s bidding brought 
their newly-found leader to the sacred place at 
Gilgel, and solemnly crowned him as their king 
before J” (1S 11, omit vv.2% 1% 14), 

The other account represents Samuel as the 
acknowledged head over Israel, who ruled in 
Ramah as judge. When the Israelites, dissatisfied 
with their condition and with the conduct of the 
judge’s sons, desired a king, he at first refused their 
request, as rejecting God’s immediate government 
in the nation, but at J”s command consented (1 S 8). 
A popular assembly was held at Mizpah, where 
Saul was elected prince by the sacred lot (107%), 
A few opposed the election, and Saul withdrew. 
with his supporters to Gibeah. The Nahash in- 
cident offered the new king the occasion which justi- 
fied his election, and silenced all opposing voices. 
After it the people, convened at Gilgal, renewed 
the consecration, while Samuel solemnly resigned 
his office (11/27 12), This account regarded the 
kingship not only as a novelty, but as a backward 
step from the older theocracy, an accommodation 
to the weakness of the people. 

It was impossible for the Philistines to view with 
indifference Saul’s election (however it had been 
brought about), and not to dread the quickened 
nationallife which the victory over Nahash was sure 
to produce among their subject people. Realizin 
this, and preparing for the inevitable shock, Sau 
retained about him a small army. He chose 
3000 men, placed one-third of them under his son 
Jonathan at the home of the clan, but kept the 
other two-thirds under his own orders near Bethel. 
Probably he intended to rouse the strong tribe of 
Ephraim to his support. The impatient courage 
of Jonathan precipitated the struggle. He struck 
down the garrison or representative (2°¥}) which 
the Philistines had in Benjamin.* The Philistines 
replied by gathering an army, which they marched 
up the valley of Aijalon in the direction of Mich- 
mash, They thus drove themselves like a wedge 
between the Northern and Southern tribes. Lest 
they should cut him off from Benjamin, Saul was 
forced to fall back, especially since the majority of 
his troops fled, some into hiding, others across 
Jordan. The king with the 600 men who still 
clung to him retired on Gilgal,t in which position 
he secured a safe base on the transjordanic tribes. 
He left at the head of the wady and opposite the 
Philistine position a small outpost under Jonathan, 
who should watch the movements of the enemy and 
warn the main body (13*"). 

For a time there was hesitation. Probably the 
Phil. wished to draw the Isr. army from its strong 
position and from its aaebes ut the invaders 
were too proudly confident of their strength. 
Forming a camp above Michmash, they divided 
almost their whole force into detachments and 
sent these northward to forage and to check any 
rising which Ephraim might attempt (136-18 %), 
Jonathan saw his opportunity and seized it. With- 
out delaying to request support from his father 
he struck full at the weakened centre, overwhelmed 
the outpost at Michmash which had been set to 
watch him, and penetrated to the camp. Thence 
it would be an easy task to crush the divided 


* The exact sense of 2°¥} (18 1388) cannot be considered 
certain, but in this connexion !t is enough to know that it 
represented in some way the Phil. suzerainty. ‘ 

See, however, Wellh. Comp. 247f.; Budde, Richt. u. Sam. 
191 ff., and W. R. Smith, O7/ C2 184 n., aco. to whom Gilgal is 
an unhistorical interpolation. 
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detachments in detail. So sudden was the defeat 
that Saul on hearing the news had no time even 
to consult the oracle. He followed instantly his 
son’s assault. The Isr. auxiliaries among the 
enemy deserted. The scattered Philistines were 
only preserved from utter ruin by the exhaustion 
of their victors; they streamed back by the same 
pass by which they had entered, and the South 
country was for a period free (14!-), 

Here it would appear that the independent record 
of Saul’s reign ceased. Here accordingly (14%) 
have been inserted a brief list of his household, and 
a statement that the struggle between the young 
kingdom and the Philistines continued during 
his entire lifetime. Most of the remaining in- 
formation about the reign is derived from accounts 
which relate it as introductory to the appearance 
of David on the stage of Isr. history; and it is 
only just to the first king’s memory to remember 
that the reat of his life is narrated trom the point 
of view of an introduction to the life of his greater 
rival. But the king showed his prowess, and 
turned the new vigour of his realm against other 
foes than the Philistines. Men long remembered 
his victory over the Amalekites, partly because 
the motive of the war had been such a racial and 
religious antipathy, as the quickened self -con- 
sciousness of the young nation was keener to feel 
(18 15). And something of the same feeling must 
have prompted the king to crush the Gibeonites, 
that foreign tribe which had been received into 
the Isr. nation (cf. 28 2174), 

About this period, however, Saul lost the support 
of Samuel, who had done so much to set him on 
the throne. The accounts differ as to the reason 
which produced the quarrel. One referred it to 
the victorious campaign against the Amalekites. 
These borderers had long troubled the South 
country of Judah, ravaging it with sudden forays, 
since the desert offered refuge in defeat or secure 
retreat with poly, Samuel commanded the king 
to proclaim a religious war and root them out; 
and Saul obeying delivered a blow from which 
the people never again recovered. He spared, 
however, the best of the spoil, and especially 
Agag, the captured king. For this disregard 
of the exact terms of his command Samuel de- 
nounced the fall of Saul’s house in the very hour 
of his triumph (15 15). The other account dated 
the strife from the time when Saul had retreated 
on Gilgal, and was anxiously expecting, with a 
handful of wavering men, the assault of the Philis- 
tines. Samuel had bade him wait there during 
seven days, with the promise to come down then 
and offer sacrifice on his behalf. As the prophet’s 
arrival was delayed beyond the set period, and the 
people were threatening to desert him, the king 
ventured to sacrifice independently. For this he 
brought upon himself the prophecy of the fall of 
his dynasty * (133-1), 

Certainly, Saul through this quarrel was de- 
prived of a restraining and a strengthening influ- 
ence. The victory, too, at Michmash could not 
be final, it was only introductory. The Philistines, 
with their organized force and their strong cities, 
could better r such a defeat than the Israelites 
such a victory. What was required from the 

oung realm was no longer a vigorous rising 
ollowed by & momentary effort, but the patient 
organization of a steady defence. And this, because 

* It must always be remembered that there was a theological 
question debated in these matters. Saul, the heaven-appointed 
king, failed in his miasion and fell on Gilboa. There must 
therefore have been something in his life which brought upp 
him the displeasure of J”, who would otherwise have given him 
victory. Thus the Chronicler (1 Oh 10!%) gives as an additional 
cause for the king’s rejection the fact that he had co an 
evil spirit at Endor; and Josephus (Ant, VI. xiv. 9) adds also as 
a cause that he had destroyed ‘ Ahimelech the high priest and 
the city of the high priests.’ 
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it was so novel in Isr. history, must have severely 
tried the temper of tribes not yet fully weaned 
from their desert instincts. Intertribal jealousies, 
further, which played so large a part in that 
early period (cf. Jg 976 8!% 12! etc.), and which 
sraubled the kingdom even after David’s reign 
had consolidated it (e.g. 1 K 12%), could not fail 
to spring up, especially since the chief belonged 
to one of the smaller tribes. All these things 
are enough to account in a sensitive man for the 
deep melancholy which clouded the king’s powers 
at the very time when those were most needed 
(1 8 16%), 

David’s fame as a skilful harp player led to his 
being brought to the little court, where his music 
soothed the king’s vexed mood. The charm, 
which made all men whom he met love the future 
king, laid hold on Saul, and he attached the young 
man permanentl y to his person as his armour-bearer 
(16%), By this time the war against Philistia 
had changed its character. On their side the 
Philistines, taught by the disaster at Michmash 
not to despise their foes, and probably considering 
the subjugation of the barren hill-country scarcely 
worth the trouble it cost, were content to keep 
open their trade-route along the coast. On his 
side Saul recognized the folly of attempting to 
besiege the five strongly fortified cities in the 
valley. Inthe new border warfare which sprang 
up David soon proved himself an adept, and rose 
to a trusted position in the army. Wecomnizine 
his prowess, Saul gave the young captain his 
daughter Michal in marriage, and asked as bride 
gift the present of 100 Phil. foreskins—a gift 
significant at once of the low culture of the period 
and the character of the war (187°), But the new 
son-in-law proved dangerously strong. His deeds 
in the field and the personal magnetism which 
never forsook him, won him the love of Jonathan 
and the more perilous applause of the multitude. 
To the darkened mind of the king it seemed by no 
means impossible that ambition might prove too 
strong for gratitude and kinship. y guile and 
by open force he sought to get David into his 
hands. Each effort failed: even his daughter 
deserted him and tricked his messengers, while 
her husband escaped (ch. 19) After that open 
rupture David continued to linger in the neigh. 
bourhood of the court, while efforts were made, 
especially by the leal-hearted Jonathan, to heal 
the breach between Saul and the stoutest of his 
servants. But this only served to draw upon the 
prince the eae that he had entered into ao 
conspiracy with the son of Jesse to dethrone the 
king,*—a suspicion which Jonathan was too proud 
in his integrity even todeny. The proud silence, 
however, would not appeal to so darkened & mind 
as Saul’s had become. Such a position could not 
endure. At last David fled to Nob, northward 
from Jerus., and thence made his way through 
the country of the Philistines into the familiar 
South, where his own clan were sure to shelter 
him (ch. 21). 

Saul, ‘sitting under the tamarisk-tree at Gibeah,’ 
reproached his own men as traitors because they 
had not betrayed the plotter, and as fools because 
they failed to recognize how the first result of 
setting up this Judahite would be the loss of 
power and prestige to Benjamin. He forthwith 
took a feariul vengeance on the priests who had 
harboured the fugitive, by massacring almost the 
entire household of Ahimelech at Nob, and then 
pursued the refugee in his retreat (226*-), 

How far this quarrel was the result of baseless 
suspicion in the diseased mind of the king, and 
how far it may have been justified by facts, must 
always remain uncertain. The fulness of the 

* This is undoubtedly the meaning and the sting of 1 S 2090f, 
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details which we possess, both over this period 
and over that in which David was hunted through 
the Negeb, proves that the hairbreadth escapes of 
the great king before he came to the throne were 
a favourite subject with the early historians. But 
all the accounts were written from a standpoint 
which regarded David as the divinely appointed 
king over all Israel. And it is not an impossibility 
that the active, patriotic mind of the young soldier 
may have seen the need, if his country were to be 
delivered, of some stronger hand upon the reins of 
government at that period. It is also possible 
that he may have been betrayed into words or acts 
which wrought with extra power on the morbid 
mind of Sal 

The first intention of the fugitive seems to have 
been to settle in a tract still occupied by the 
Canaanites which Jay between Judah and Philistia. 
It enjoyed the double tenn ay of lying near the 
settlements of his own kindred, and of offering the 
desert for a last retreat. There he might hope to 
set up an independent principality without going 
over to the hereditary enemy; and thie inter- 
mittent war along the western frontier might draw 
the king’s attention away from his escaped captain. 
Once, therefore, he attempted to settle in a town 
at Keilah (23'4-), But the district was devoted to 
the king, and Saul drove him headlong from this 
refuge. He then betook himself to the pasture 
country S.E. of Judah and adjoining the Dead 
Sea. But here also, though he allied himself 
with the strong clan of the Calebites by his 
Hees Ae with Abigail, he was unable to maintain 
himself. Saul’s government was powerful enough 
to expel him even from this corner of the realm (chs. 
24-26), and he was finally driven to find refuge 
under the protection of Achish in Gath (277). Vhe 
Philistine princes, recognizing his worth, and especi- 
ally his aptitude for the border warfare in which 
he had annoyed themselves, settled the fugitive in 
Ziklag (v.°), where he might cover their unguarded 
flank, and keep the ‘ way of the sea,’ the trade-route 
for Egypt, against the unruly tribes of the desert. 

It 18 a strong proof of the extent to which the 
kingdom had been consolidated even during these 
years of war, that Saul was able to drive out of this 
remote part of his government one who combined 
with his popularity as captain family ties in that 
very region. The young realm must also have 
included much on the eastern side of the Jordan, 
for the last stand of Saul’s house under Ishbosheth 
was made at Mahanaim (28 2"), It now began to 
creep along the backbone of the hill-country and 
to alm at overpassing the valley of Jezreel into the 
Northern tribes. Had this succeeded, it would not 
only have gained a great accession of strength 
in linking the Northern tribes more closely with 
the Southern, it would also have cut the Yine of 
communication by which the trade of the Kuphrates 
found its way over Damascus and Philistia to 
Egypt. This would have meant draining one 
chief artery of the life-blood in that trading com- 
munity. (Only on this view of the problem can we 
understand why the final grapple between the two 
powers was not fought in the South near the head- 

uarters of them both, but in the comparatively 
ar-off North.) 

Threatened in their most vulnerable point, the 
Philistines roused themselves to action, and 
marched by Sharon and Megiddo into I’sdraelon to 
clear the threatened route. Saul followed them 
along the hills, and crossing by En-gannim posted 
his army on Mt. Gilboa at the opposite side of the 
valley from Shunem where his adversaries lay.* 


* No reference has been made to the other positions occupied 
by Saul and the Philistines, because, so long as the position 
of Aphek depends on nothing better than conjecture, all the 


rest must remain uncertain also. For a careful discussion of 
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In this position he commanded both Jordan and 
Esdraelon. This was no toner a guerilla contest, 
but a grapple of sheer bodily strength between 
the two kingdoms. Saul realized it, suspected also 
that the Philistines were too strong for him. His 
visit to the witch at Endor (ch. 28) both betrayed 
and increased the agitation with which he faced 
the battle. Men said he went into the fight 
knowing what was before him; that the evenin 
before, Samuel, who had first anointed him to ead 
the armies of Israel, summoned him to a tryst at 
the grave. Soit fell out. The ground on which 
the fight befell was not such as could protect the 
Isr. infantry from the dreaded chariots of the 
enemy. ‘The Philistines crossed the valley and 
mounted the hill slopes. Saul saw his army 
routed, his sons slain, and retained only strength 
enough to command his own death. The Philis- 
tines next day found their great enemy dead, 
consecrated his armour in the temple of the Ash- 
taroth, and hung his decapitated body in the 
public square of Bethshan. But gratitude was as 
strong as hate, for men of Jabesh-pilead crossed 
the Jordan in the night, took down the body of 
the prince to whom they owed so much, and buried 
it on the site of his first victory (ch. 31). 

Saul had been called to the task of freeing Israel 
from the Philistines, for without that freedom no 
advance was possible for the nation. And what 
had prompted him to seat himself on the throne 
had been no personal ambition, but a recognition 
of this fact, a very call of J”. Because they could 
not fail to recognize this and the excellence of the 
deed, his people could not fail to reverence his 
memory, and even he who had fared worst at the 
king’s hands sang his imperishable lament over 
him (28 119-), Yet Saul had failed in his attempt, 
and died on Mount Gilboa. How that could be 
0ssible was the problem which long puzzled men 
in Israel. May it not be that they did not look 
widely enough? For Saul had done his work, 
despite his failure. No one ever questioned but 
that the kingdom must continue; he had proved 
its value too well for that. The only question 
which still remained was as to the man who should 
succeed and complete the imperfect task. That 
some one must, was a foregone conclusion. The 
first king, though outward circumstances had 
proved too strong for him, and though he had been 
unable to resolve the many difficulties which the 
new condition of affairs raised within Israel itself, 
had done enough to make the way clear for his 
successor: Saul died on Gilboa, but he made David 
possible. 

Saul was married to Ahinoam, the daughter of 
Ahimaaz (1 8S 14°), Most of his sons died at his 
side (317); but one at least, Ishbaal or Ishbosheth 
(which see), escaped from Gilboa to meet a sadder 
fate (2S 4°). A son of Jonathan, Mephibosheth 
(which see), appears in the history of David (25 9!" 
19%f-)) and from him the Chronicler (1 Ch 9) 
derives a long line of descendants. It was one of 
Dean Stanley's suggestions which requires nothing 
except proof, that as Zimri appears in that list, 
the rebellion of 1 K 16®(may have been the last 
effort of the fallen house to recover its position. 
Saul also left issue by a subordinate wife (2S 215), 
for whose fate see RIZPAH. 


It is difficult to accept the computation of Ac 1821, which 
makeg the length of this first reign in Israel 40 years. For, 
within two years of his father’s accession, Jonathan was able 
to lead troops into battle (18 131-8), a fact which argues for 
Saul an age of 40 years at his ‘coronation,’ and it is almost 
impossible to believe that it was a man of 80 years of age who 
fought at Mount Gilboa. Josephus (Ant. x. viii. 4, vi. xiv. 9) 
gives the length of the reign as 20 years. While this may be 


the question and a good statement of ite difficulty, see Smith, 
HGHL 400 ff., 675, and cf. ApHEK, No.8. It is just possible that 
Bethshan waa the objective of both forces, and that the Philistines 
sought to relieve, the Israelites to cover, the siege of the town. 
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merely a guess, it does not present the above difficulties, and 
cores with the fact that Ishbaal was 40 years old at his father's 
eath, 


See, further, BENJAMIN, DAVID, and the Litera. 
ture at end of the latter article. 
2. Saul of Tarsus. See PAUL. 
A. C. WELCH. 
SAYARAN.—1] Mac 68 AV. See AVARAN. 


SAYE, SAYVING.— Both ‘save’ and ‘saving’ 
(from Fr. sauf, its force being seen in se mon 
droit, ‘my right being reserved,’ see Skeat, Etymol. 
Dict. _8.v.), in the sense of except, frequently occur 
in AV, Thus Ps 18% ‘For who is God save the 
Lord ?’; Lk 18 ‘None is good, save one, that is 
God’; Dt 154 ‘Save when there shall be no poor 
among you’; Ac 20% ‘Save that the Holy Ghost 
witnesseth in every city’; Neh 473 ‘None of us 
put off our clothes, saving that every one put them 
off for washing’; Ec 51! ‘What good is there to 
the owners thereof, suving (0x '3) ie {beholding] of 
them with their eyes?’ 


The phrase ‘to save one alive’ (Gn 1212 5020, Ex 117. 18. 22 etc.) 
is used synonymously with ‘to keep one alive’ (Gn 61¥. 20 73, 
Jos 1410 etc.), or ‘to preserve one alive’ (Dt 6%), the Heb. being 
a causative form of 7:7 ‘to be alive.’ Cf. Mt 2814 Tind. ‘If this 
come to the rulers eares, we wyll pease him, and save you 
harmeles.’ J. HASTINGS. 


SAYVIAS (B om., A Zaovlas), 1 Es 8?=Uzzi, an 
ancestor of Ezra; cf. Ezr 74. 


SAVIOUR.—See SALVATION, 


SAVOUR, SAYOURY.—Savour comes from Lat. 
sapor taste (from sapere to taste) through the Old 
Fr. savour (mod. Heathed It was used first of all, 
in accordance with its derivation, for the taste or 
relish of a thing ; then it passed to the expression 
of the kindred sense of smell ; and from this it was 
easily used in the fig. sense of name or reputation. 
All these uses are found in AV. 

(1) Taste: Mt 54 || Lk 14™ ‘If the salt have 
lost his savour (zwpavép), wherewith shall it be 
salted?’ (adAic@joerac; in Lk dprv@joerat, EV ‘be 
seasoned’). The tr. in both places is from the 
Geneva version of 1557. The meaning is probably 
more than mere taste, rather ‘virtue,’ its power to 
make food ‘savoury’ (see the quotation from 
Udall’s Hrasmus at the end of this art.). 

(2) Smell: J] 2% ‘His stink shall come ay and 
his ill savour shall come up’ (‘njoy, Cov. ‘his fylthy 
corrupcion,’ Gen. ‘his corruption’); elsewhere in 
OT always ‘sweet savour’ (Heb. 5, except Ezr 6" 
‘sacrifices of sweet savours,’ Aram. j'nim;). In the 
Apocrypha e¥wdlais rendered a ‘ good savour’ in 1] Es 
13 a ‘sweet savour’ in Sir 35° 38"; other examples 
of the word are 2 Es 2” ‘for an ointment of sweet 
savour’ (in odorem unguentt), Sir 39 ‘give ye a 
sweet savour’ (edwdidoare dopijv), 50° ‘a sweet- 
smelling savour’ (écuiy edwilas), In NT evwila is 
tr. ‘sweet savour’ in 2 Co 2®, and doph edwolas is 
tr. ‘a sweet-smelling savour’ in Eph 5? (but in Ph 
418 ‘an odour of a swect smell’); elsewhere we 
find éou%4 alone, 2 Co 2'* ‘the savour of his know- 
ledge,’ ¢.e. the sweet smell of the knowledge of 
God (éophv ris yvwoews avrov) ; and 2)8 ‘To one we 
are the savour of death unto death; and to the 
other the savour of life unto life’ (ols perv, dour 
Gavdrov els Odvarov' ols be, douh Swijs els fury; edd. 
insert é« before Gavdrov and before fwijs, whence RV 
‘from death ... from life’). Cf. Mandeville, 
Travels (in ‘Macmillan’s Lib. of. Eng. Classics,’ 
p. 113), ‘And at the foot of that mount 1s a fair 
well and a great, that hath odour and savour of 
all spices’; Jn 12° Wyc. ‘the hous was fulfillid 
of the savour of the oynemente’; Jer 48" Cov. 
‘hir taist remayneth, and hir savoure is not yet 
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changed’; and the Note to Lv 1° in Matthew's 
Bible, ‘This swete odoure is: the amaths ce of 
fayth and of pure affeccyon, in whych God is as 
delited, as a man is delited in the good savoure 
of meates, as it is said of Noe, Gen. viii. d.’ 

(3) Figuratively, reputation, Ex 57 ‘Ye have 
made our savour to be abhorred (A Vm ‘to stink’) 
in the eyes of Pharaoh.’ Cf. also Gn. 34”, 18 133, 
28S 10°, and the Eng. ‘to be in (or to bring into) 
bad odour.’ 

The verb ‘to savour’ is (1) to taste or smell of, 
as Pref. to AV, ‘Thus to minse the matter, we 
thought to savour more of curiosity than wisdome.’ 
(2) ‘To seek out by taste or smell, as Cranmer, 
Works, i. 181, ‘ By this yeu may soon savour what 
judgment this man is of.’ Soin AV Mt 16” | Mk 
8 ‘thou savourest not the things that be of God’ 
(ob Ppovets), Vulg. non sapis, whence Wyc. ‘thou 
saverist not,’ and all following versions till RV, 
‘thou mindest not.’ Cf. Bunyan, //oly War, p. 
25, ‘And that which made him yet the more 
ignoble .. . was, that he never could savour good, 
but evil.’ 

The adj. ‘savoury’ occurs in AV only in Gn 27* 
7. % 1d. 17. 81 of the ‘savoury meat’ which Isaac loved 
(Heb. o'syno always plu., from oye to taste). The 
word is also found in Is 30% marg., and accepted 
into RV text, AV ‘clean,’ RVm ‘salted,’ in refer- 
ence to the provender of oxen and young asses 
(Heb. yon 5°ba, Oxf. Heb. Lex. § provender seasoned 
with salt or a salt herb, rendering it more tasty’). 
Cf, Udall, Lrasmus’ Paraph. i. 19 (on Mt 5%), ‘It 
muste nedes bee a lively and a piththie thynge 
that can be sufficient to sawee and make savourie 
the life of all mane being so werishe and 
unsavourye thorowe the desyres and fond opinions 
of vayne thynyes.’ J. HASTINGS, 


SAW.— m3 25S 125}, 1 K 79, 1 Ch 208 (but in this 
last the correct text is nivi2 ‘ axes’), Ww Is 10%; 
LXX rplwy. From 1K 7* it is evident that saws 
were used for cutting stone. In Syria, at the 
present time, long smooth blades of iron are used 
to cut out columns. ‘These have no handles: a 
heavy piece of wood is fitted to the back of the saw ; 
this is grasped by two men, who draw it backwards 
and forwards, sand and water being plentifully 
used. It seems probable, from the Tineke on the 
rocks, that the ancient Egyptians used bronze saws 
with emery for ste granite (Wilkinson, Anc. 
Egypt. ii. p. 254n.). The ancient Egyptian car- 

enters in cutting wood drew the saw towards them 
instead of pushing it from them. In India the 
same custom prevails, English saws are bought 
eagerly by the Hindu carpenters, but the English 
handles are removed, and other handles fixed at 
the narrow end of the blades. In the NT the verb 
used is wpliw, He 11°, W. CARSLAW. 


SCALL.—See MEDICINE, vol. iii. p. 329%. Seall 
is the AV and RV translution of pnj (Lv 13. 1454): 
Wye. has ‘wem,’ Tind. ‘burning,’ Cov. ‘ skyrfe,’ 
Gen. ‘blacke spot,’ Dou. ‘spotte,’ Bish. ‘ fret.’ 
The Eng. word is of Scand. origin, and signified 
primaril baldness (Icel. shadli, a bald head), but 
in Middle Eng. (also spelt scalde) it is a scab or 
eruption, generally of the head. Cf. Chaucer, 
Scrivener, 3— 


* Under thy longe lockes thou maist have the scalle’; 
Spenser, FQ I. vili. 47— 
‘ Her oraftie head was altogether bald, 


And, og in hate of honourable eld, 
Was over growne with scurfe and filthy scald’; 


and Tindale, Lv 21% ‘Broken handed, or croke 
backed, or perleyed, or gogeleyed, or maunge, or 
skaulde’ ; 


t 2847 «And the Lorde will smyte the 


SCEPTRE 


with the botches of Egipte and 
scalle, and maungynesse. 


SCANDAL.—In Wis 14! ™"- the Gr. oxdydara 
is translated ‘scandals’ (text ‘ stumbling-blocks’), 
See OFFENCE, vol. iii. p. 586*°% The Rhem. 
version uses ‘ scandal’ as the tr. of oxdydadov (after 
Vulg. scandalum), in Mt 13% ‘The Sonne of man 
shal send his Angels, and they shal gather out 
of his kingdom al scandals, and them that worke 
iniquitie ’— 16 187, Ro 14)4; and the verb ‘ scandal- 
ize’ occurs freq. as the tr. of cxavdadrtliv, as Mt 5% 
118 15'2 188 Lk 7%, Jn 16). J. HASTINGS. 


SCAPE-GOAT.—See AZAZEL. 


SCARLET.—This word is the equivalent in AV 
of—1. 30 shdnt, or ‘30 hashshdnit (the latter in 
Gn 37%, Ex 28° 3525: 8 38% 39!-8, Jos 2! 21, Ca 43), 
2. 03% shdnim (Is V8 [with art.J, Pr 317). 3. 
nydian yz shént-téla'ath, and nybinaw shént-hattéla- 
‘ath (Lv 14* & 49. 51.52 196), A, *yyenyb\n téla‘ath-shant, 
and ‘ywornydia téla'ath-hashshant (Ex 25-39 passim, 
Nu 48). 5. ybin téla’ (La 45). Once (Jer 4%) only 
is shdnim tr’ AV ‘crimson,’ RV ‘scarlet’ (see 
Crimson). In one passage (Is 18) AV and RV tr. 
shantm ‘scarlet’ (L gowrxots), and téla ‘crimson’ 
(LXX xédxxivos), 6. xdxxiwos (Mt 27°, He 9%, Rev 
17% #181218), As our Eng. versions do not rigidly 

reserve the distinction between crimson and scar- 
et, we cannot wonder that the ancients did not 
always do so. JZé/a originally signifies the worm 
or insect, and shdn? the colour. In point of fact, 
both colours are produced from the same insect. 
Sometimes one of the two words is omitted, and 
sometimes the other, and sometimes both are 
given. The article is inserted or omitted, without 
an obvious reason. The creature alluded to, which 
produces the colour, is the cochineal, a hemipter- 
ous insect, Coccus ilicis, of which the male in the 
imago state is winged, and the female wingless. 
This insect attaches itself to the leaves and twigs 
of Quercus coccifera. An allied specics, Coccus cacti, 
is raised on the leaf-like branches of Cactus Ficus 
Indica, Haw., and C, cochillinifera, Mill., particu. 
larly in the neighbourhood of N&blas. The female 
is oval in form, convex at the upper, flat at the 
lower surface. She is about the size of half a 
cherry kernel, but dries up to that of a grain of 
wheat. ‘The Arab. name of this bug is strmiz, 
from which the word crimson is derived. Other 
colours besides scarlet and crimson, as purple and 
violet, are manufactured from the cochineal. See, 
further, art. COLOURS, s. ‘Scarlet.’ 
G. E. Post. 

SCEPTRE is AV and RV tr. of 1. »3v shébet: 
Gn 49" (‘The sceptre [LXX dpywr] shall not depart 
from Judah,’ etc.; on this passage see art. LAW- 
GIVER in vol. iii. p. 83, and SHILOH, below, p. 500f.), 
Nu 24” (‘there shall come forth a star out of 
Jacob, and a sceptre (LX.X dvOpwros] shall] rise out 
of Isracl,’ where sceptre and star fol for the latter 
figure, Is 141, Rev 22!*] are symbolical for a mighty 
prince *), Ps 45°( (‘a sceptre Pan and NT Adfdos 
of equity is the sceptre of thy kingdom,’ quote 
in He 1°), Is 14° (jj awa; ‘the LORD hath broken the 
staff of the wicked, the sceptre [LAX ¢vyds, which 
is used also for ‘staff’ immediately before] of the 
rulers’), Ezk 19" (‘she[the vine symbolizing Israel] 
had strong rods for the sceperes of them that bare 
rule’; cf. v.14, where, after her destruction, ‘there 
is in her no longer a strong rod to be a sceptre to 
rule’), Am 15-8 (*J will cut off him that holdeth the 
sceptre’ [LXX here and in the two verses in 


“ This appears decidedly preferable to the suggestion of Ball 
(in SBOT, on Gn 4010) that 3353 (‘star’) may here mean, like the 
Sumerian MULMUL, ‘a dance, or else a club, mace, or maul, with 
& spiked head.’ 


the emorodes, 
J. HASTINGS. 


SCEPTRE 
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taking shébe{ in the sense of 
‘tribe’]), Zec 10" (‘the sceptre [LXX oxijrrpov) 
of Egypt shall depart away’). 2. m3 sharbit, 
used oF the golden sceptre [LXX_ % xpvc} pafdos] 
of Ahasuerus, Est 4!) 52% 8¢ [all}. Shardi{ is 
simply an Aramaism for shébe{ (cf. the insertion 
of r in Darmesek for Dammesek in 1 Ch 185, 
and see Siegfried, Lehrd. d. neuheb. Sprache, 
18 c). 
: In ’ Adition to the above instances, RV in Nu 
218 corrects AV ‘by direction of the lawgiver’ 
(LXX éy 79 Bacidrelg adrdv) to ‘with the sceptre.’ 
The Heb. is pehna || onty”’oa ‘with their staves.’ 
Similarly RV reads in Ps 607 © = 1088 ‘Judah is 
my sceptre’ (same Heb. word) for AV ‘ Judah is 
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some portrayals of the Persian monarchs (see 
Rawlinson, Anc. Mon. iii. 203 ff., who describes the 
Persian sceptre as a rod about five feet long, 
ornamented with a ball or apple at its upper aad 
and tapering at its other extremity almost to a 
point). Probably both forms of ‘sceptre’ are in 
view in Gn 49" (where »3¥ should prob. be taken as 
a royal emblem), the longer one being represented 
by the pann (prop. ‘commander’s staff’) of the second 
clause, and the shorter one by the »3y of the first 
clause.* The long sceptre is simply an ornamented 
staff, the short one is a development of the cluéd 
or mace (cf. art. Rop, and see figures in Ball, /.c. 
pp. 50, 199, 217). It is this last-named weapon 
that is called shabe¢ in 2S 23%=1 Ch 11%(AV and 
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ASSYRIAN KING WITH SCEPTRS (DOG-RIVBR INSCRIPTIONS). 


my lawgiver’(LXX Baovdevs]. See LAWGIVER, l.c. 
It also substitutes ‘sceptre’ for ‘rod’ as tr. of 
shébet in Ps 125° (‘the sceptre ([LXX pdBdos] of 
wickedness shall not rest upon the lot of the 
righteous’). 

‘Sceptre’ is the appropriate rendering of shébe{, 
when this is associated with a king or used abso- 
lutely,* in which latter instance it probably always 
designates a royal possession (see Driver, Expos. 
July 1885, p. 13). Srabet, in this sense, may stand 
either for a short ornamental sceptre such as 
appears in some representations of the Assyrian 
king (see illustration above, and the figures in Ball, 
Light from the East, pp. 160, 199°, 217), or for a long 
staff reaching to the ground, which characterizes 

* In instances like Jg 514 (195 »3y) ‘baton’ would be a very 
suitable rendering. 
VOL, IV.—327 


RV wrongly ‘ staff’) and Ps 2° 234(AV and RV less 
clearly ‘rod’). 

The ‘ golden’ (xpuceor) or ‘gold-studded’ (xpucelos 
How) Sceptre (oxAwrpov) appears frequently in the 
pages of Homer in the hands of eines a chiefs 
(e.g. Il. i. 15, 246; Od. xi. 91, 569). ith such a 
‘sceptre’ Ulysses beats Thersites (J/. ii. 265 fF.) ; 
a sceptre is put by a herald into the hands of 
Menelaus when he rises to address the Greeks (10. 
xxiii. 568, cf. Od. ii. 37). 

On the difficulty of approaching the presence of 
the Persian kings referred to in Est 4”, cf. also 
Herod. iii. 118, 140. J. A. SELBIE. 


* Dillm., Ball, Gunkel, et a/., make php and b> synonymous 
here, and undorstand both to refer to a long ‘sceptre’ or staff ; 
but this is not required by the parallelism. In Ps 1103 mye ie 
likewise an emblem of rule, and virtually =‘ sceptre. 
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SCEVA (Zkevas, Sceva), Ac 19'.—The name 
(Blass, ad loc.) was probably of Latin origin Scaeva, 
but had been assimilated to a Greek form as if 
derived from oxefos; it occurs in an inscription 
at Miletus (C/G ii. 2889. 5). In Ac 19", in the 
account of St. Paul’s preaching at Ephesus, we 
are told that God wrought special miracles by the 
hands of Paul, even handkerchiefs carried from 
his body were suflicient to heal. But some of the 
wandering Jewish exorcists tried to exorcize in 
the name of Jesus, saying, ‘I adjure you by Jesus, 
whom Paul preaches.’ ‘Then is recorded the special 
instance of the seven sons of Sceva, described as a 
Jewish high priest, who attempted this and failed, 
the evil spirit answering, enue I know, and 
Paul I know, but who are ye?’ and the man driv- 
ing two of them * naked and wounded out of the 
house. This caused great fear. Many who had 
used curious arts came confessing what they had 
done. Many also burnt magical books amounting 
in value to 60,000 drachmas (about £2000). ‘So 
a hae grew the word of God and prevailed.’ 

The whole paragraph must be taken together. 
It represents St. Paul’s miracles and spiritual 
power in contrast to the magical customs which so 
widely prevailed. Many Jews especially devoted 
themselves to sorcery, and Ephesus was noted for, 
amongst other forms of sorcery, the Hphesia gram- 
mata (see Eruesus and MAGIc), St. Paul’s power 
and success led to imitation of him. The name 
of Jesus evidently seemed to have some special 
efficacy, and so was adopted by the sorcerers, as 
every other name in turn was adopted (on the 
yower of names see Frazer, Golden Bough, i. 403). 
I'he discoveries of papyri made in the last few 
years have enabled us to realize the very large 
extent to which magical practices prevailed, and 
the number of magical books which existed. The 
name of Jehovah in some form is common, and in 
the following extract from a magical papyrus at 
Paris the name of Jesus is used. The papyrus is 
of the 4th cent., and the original cannot be earlier 
than Hadrian, whoismentioned by name; itis pub- 
lished by C, Wessely, ‘Griechische Zauberpapyrus 
von Paris und London,’ in the Denkschrijten der 
phil. - hist. Classe der kais. Akad. der Woussen- 
schaften in Wien, vol. xxxvi. (1888) 1. 3007 ff.).+ 


wpos SaiorsQopeiveus? Miinzias doxsov. AaBav frAnioy sugaxrevre 
pire Bordene proeriyians xual Awreurrpag Ler pita yaperpovyou 
axypatiore ...erncas avTixpug opeits. teriy di 6 opxiomes eveos’ 
6pxike wt meta TOU Used vay 'KSpaiay “Invou" seSe* say” a Spam’ 
core? Ow? As’ srw’ one’ sou’ sifasy’ aBapuac’ saBapaov’ aSsrBer° 
Awva’ apa’ peopoin’ Spex’ wupparn’ 6 iv feton apoipng xal 
Hiovos was dsyAnc’® cavers’ KaraBara coud kyyiros 6 kTapairyres 
Nas UexoiviTa TOY WapivTapesvey Aaimove you TAdepuatos TovTey $ 
iwroety b Osos iv va ayiw inured wapaducw [MS wapodivca)... 
Cpeike os voy onuardivrs ce ‘Iopaxd iv eride geTuve nal rigid” 
HjLtpiyh 4.0.0, 


Both the evidence of papyri and the incident 
recorded in the Acts imply a conviction, even 
amongst those who did not believe, that there 
was power, perhaps Teas) power, in the name of 
Jesus. It would imply a general impression that 
miracles were wrought in His name, and bears 
witness to the force and power of Christianity. 
It is instructive also to notice how from the 
beginning Christianity is the resolute foe of all 
magic. 

There are a number of critical questions connected with this 
narrative. First of all there is a question of teat. The RV 
(Oodex B) reads: ‘And there were seven sons of one Sceva, & 
Jew, a chief priest, which did this. And the evil spirit 
answered and said unto then, Jesus I know, and Paul I know; 
but who are ye? And the man in whom the evil spirit was 
leaped upon As te mastered both of them, and prevailed 


against them, 80 that they fied out of that house naked and 
wounded.’ D (supported by the margin of the Philoxenian) 


* But sce foot note on next column. 
¢ For this and other information the 


rescnt writer is in- 
Acbted to Dr. F. @. Kenyon of the British 


useunl. 


reads: ‘And among those also the sons of one Sceva, a priest, 
wished to do the same thing, who had a custom of exorctzing 
such; and having gone tn unto the man possessed with devila, 
they began to call upon the name, saying: We command thee tn 
Jesus, whom Pau eaches, to come forth.’ According to 
Ramsay (Church in the Roman Emptre, p. 168): ‘Codex Bezw 
here gives a text which is intelligent, consistent, and possible: 
the accepted text is badly expressed and even self-contradictory.’ 
This opinion seems to be eryely followed. To the present 
writer the text of D is clearly a ba perenne and its growth 
can be shown. The atatement that Sceva was a Jewish high 
riest seemed (as it is) very curious, and therefore was altered 
n various ways. D alters apxysepias into ispios, and omite 
*Toudaiov, 80 Giy. reads ‘ sacerdotis,’ and Cassiodorius explains by 
‘ principis synagogs. 
Then ayain in the text of B, while in v.14 we have seven sons, 
in v.16 it is stated that the man ‘mastered both of them,’ im- 
lying only two. Gig. therefore substitutes ‘duo’ for ‘ septem,’ 
D leaves out the number altogether, while the majority of later 
authorities prefer to omit or alter &ugoripar in v.15, the Sahidic 
even putting eorum septem. The remaining alterations of D 
are, a8 is yenerally the case, mere Inept expansions. The 
narrative of St. Luke is very much abbreviated, and the para- 
hrast or translator thought that he could make it more Clear, 
nat he does not add a single point which could not be guessed. 
Even in the few words he does add he manages to introduce 
the form sJxev and the word da:ovsfousvey which are not Lukan, 
and the expression ivsxcaAsclas +6 éveze Which does not occur 


unqualified in the NT, und betrays a later age. It may be 
noted that the word buperipay is undoubtedly Lukan (8 or 9 
times in Luke and Actas, 6 times elsewhere in NT). The incon- 


sistency may be difficult, but it is quite inconceivable that any 
one who had the D text before him should have taken the 
trouble to insert septem. On every principle of textual criti- 
cism the text of B must be the original. 

The statement that Sceva was a Jewish high priest {is un- 
doubtedly difficult, but we have no right therefore to correct it 
away. Yet in the sense of a member of a high priestly family 
there must have been many who could claim St, and as Zeller 
(Acta of the Apoatics, Eng. tr. fi. p. 59) saya: ‘It is quite 
possible that a band of exorcists, giving themselves out for sons 
or disciples of a Jewish high priest, may have made an experi- 
ence of the futility of their arts in the person of a lunatic who 
had heard something of Paul and of Christ.’ The difficulty 
about the discrepancy of numbers is more interesting. St. 
Luke's narrative is obviously very much shortened; only the 
necessary statements are made, and only what is essential is 
given. He never tells us that only two out of the seven were 
engaged in this incident, and it comes out accidentally in 
&utotipay,* Does not this sinall point imply that the writer 
foal here a source, almost necessarily a written one, from which 
he abbreviated his narrative? 

It has been sugested that vv.21-20 have been added to the 
original work. Milgenfeld ascribes the Pesesce to R. Ramsay, 
who has taken a dislike to it, saya: ‘If there were many such 
contrasts in the book as between vv.21-20 and 28-41, IT should be a 
believer in the composite character of the Acta’ (St. Paul the 
Traveller, p. 273). It will be interesting, therefore, to examine 
the language. It will appear thal throughout the passage we 
find characteristic Lukan expressions. 

ov rar cuxovras, Cf, Av 282, 

suyxaevuy, 7 times in Acts and Luke, 6 times elsewhere. 

imitans, 10 t. in Acts, 6 elsewhere. 

Bice repos, ray xupsy, 8 tines in Acts. 

yvwerov, 10 t. in Acts, twice in Luke, 8 t. elsewhere. 

Toit Ravoixovew With acc. 18 t. in Acts, once in Luke. 

issviariy, 10 t. in Acts and Luke, 4 elsewhere. 

GoBos iwiwsesy, Cf, Lk 112, 

fetyadovay, 5 t. in Acts and Luke, 8 elsewhere. 

oi ees tevxotes, COMMON in Acts, 

ixevos, 29 times in Acts and Luke, 12 elsewhere. 

v142%, OF viyzcei Of price, 6 times in Acts. With v.20 cf. 67 1224, 

The whole structure of the parayraph is exactly in the 
manner of the writer of the Acts, with the final clause summing 
ay the whole, while there are indications that here as else- 
where he has reproduced partly in his own words a written 
narrative, just in the same way as he reproduces the Synoptic 
narratives in the Gospels with signs of his own phraseology. 


Besides the special point touched on above, the 
historical character a the narrative has been 
attucked more generally. Ramsay (St. Paul the 
Traveller, loc. cit.) finds in it a vulgarity of tone com- 
pared with the great scene at Paphos. This seems 
to the present writer purely fanciful. Zeller (op. 
cit. ii. 58) says: ‘Even from the standpoint of the 
miraculous faith presented in our book, such an 
utterly crass and magical representation of the 
healing power of the apostle has too much that 
is offensive.’ What he particularly objects to is 
the story of the healing power in the handker- 


*[In Expos. Times, Dec. 1900, p. 144, it is argued by Nestle 
that apgorspes, like ‘both’ in English (see editorial note, &.}, 
may include more than two, and is at times equivalent to 
vorses. It was also discussed by J. B. Bury in the Classtoal 
Rev, xi. 393 (1897). There are at least two instances in Papyri: 
Brit. Mus. Pap. 836; Geneva Pap. 07). 


SCHISM 


chiefs of St. Paul, and this is supposed to be a 
mere parallel to the narrative in Ac 5, The 
arallel is too distant to have any weight, and 
fen as elsewhere, we need only remark about 
the miracles, that even if the handkerchiefs of 
St. Paul had no healing power it would certainly 
be believed that they possessed it, and that if the 
faith of the recipient was a condition of healing it 
might surely act equally with those who received a 
handkerchief in the virtue of which they believed. 
Che whole narrative must be criticised and ane gee 
from the point of view of the time and place. The 
remarks of Conybeare and Howson, ch. xiv., who 
bring out how exactly the story harmonizes with 
the atinosphere of Ephesus, are much more valuable. 
‘The character of miracles was not always the 
same. They were accommodated to the peculiar 
forms of sin, superstition, and ignorance they were 
required to oppose. ... Soon this occasion gar- 
ments were made the means of communicating a 
healing power to those who were at a distance 
: aol effects thus publicly manifested were a 
signa) refutation of the charms and amulets and 
mystic letters of Ephesus.’ A. C. HEADLAM. 


SCHISM.—Only 1 Co 12% ‘That there should be 
no schism in the body’: Gr. cxlona, which ineans 
either lit. a rené in a garment (Mt 9'*= Mk 2?!) or 
jig. a division in a community (Jn 7% 96 10!, 1 Co 
19 7178 12%), RV retains ‘schism’ in 1 Co 12%, and 
in the marg. of 127% points out that the Gr. is 
‘schisms’ (text ‘divisions’). See HERESY, vol. ii. 
p. 3ol*. 


SCHOOL.—See EDUCATION. 


SCHOOLMASTER.— Only Gal 3° AV (Gr. 
madaywyés, which occurs also in 1Co 4% AV 
‘instructer’; RV in all places ‘tutor’) The 
ravdsaywyds (Lat. pedagogus) was a person (gener- 
ally a slave) who had charge of the Greek or 
Roman boy till he reached manhood. Tindale’s 
translation ‘scholemaster’ (Wye. ‘maister’) is 
misicading, as the macdaywyés was not a school- 
master or teacher (dtddexados). Nor is the apostle 
thinking of one who conducted to school, though 
no doubt the watdaywyéds might lead the boy to 
school if he went there. The contrast in Gal. is 
between the restraint of boyhood and the liberty 
vf manhood. To be under the Law is to be 
always under the control of a madaywyds, to be in 
Christ is to be free from that irksome restraint. 

J. HASTINGS. 

SCHOOLS OF THE PROPHETS.—Seo Epuca- 
TION, vol. i. p. 647%, and PROPHECY, p. 109°. 


SCIENCE.—This word, as used in AV, means 
simply knowledge. Wyclif (Works, iii. 122) renders 
1Co 8 ‘Science blowes men’ (AV ‘knowledge 
puffeth up’). Cf. Barlowe, Dialoge, 109, ‘There is 
no truthe, no mercye, nor scyence of god in the 
yerth’?; Golding, Calvin’s Job, 571, ‘Thou shalt 
not run after witchecrafts, and other vaine sciences’; 
and Ro 2% Rhem. ‘Having the forme of science’ 
(AV ‘which hast the form of knowledge,’ Cr. ris 
yvwoews), The word occurs in AV only Dn I* 
‘Children... understanding science’ (nyi ‘yy, 
LXX ypapparixo’s, Theod. yeyywoxovras yvdour) ; 
and 1 Ti 6” ‘Avoiding .. . oppositions of science 
falsely so called’ (dvriOéoes ris Pevdwriuou yrwrews, 
Rhem. ‘oppositions of falsely called knowledge’). 
See KNOWLEDGE and GNOSTICISM. 

Science in the modern sense, that is, the dis- 
covery and classification of secondary laws, is 
unknown to the Bible. To the Hebrew mind 
pcpomens were immediately due to the word of 
Jehovah. See P. Thomson in Lxpos. 2nd ser. vol. 


1. pp. 161 1h, 241 ff. J. HASTINGS. 
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SCORPION (a7py ‘akrdabh, exoprios, scorpio, Arab. 
‘akrab).—There has never been any reason to 
doubt the identity of this animal. It is of the 
order Arachnide, resembling in shape a lobster, 
except that it has a long tail, at the end of which 
is ils venomous sting. Its claws are used for 
seizing its prey, which it kills with its sting. 
When the animal runs it holds its tail upward in 
readiness to strike. It is carnivorous, hving on 
insects and worms. Scorpions swarm under stones 
and in chinks of walls, and often conceal them- 
selves under beds and mats in honses. ‘Their sting 
18 very painful, frequently causing a night of 
agony, which nothing but o large dose of morphine 
will assuage. The wound is dangerous to human 
life only when in a situation where the swelling 
obstructs the respiration. Not less than a dozen 
species are found in Palestine and Syria. The 
largest is 6 in. long, and black. Others ure yellow, 
brown, white, and red, and variously striped. 

The scorpion is frequently mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. Allusion is made to its residence in the 
desert (Dt 85), Rehoboam threatens to chastise his 
contumacious subjects with scorpions (1 K 12". 14, 
2Ch 10-34), This is prob. figurative (see next 
art.). Again, scorpions are alluded to figuratively 
with briers and thorns to designate a rebellious 
people (Ezk 2°), The offer of a scorpion instead of 
an egg (Lk 11}4) is mentioned in a way that shows 
the horror which this creature inspired. The figure 
employed by our Lord in this passage is sucyested 
by the egg-like form of the scorpion when at rest 
(see Plummer, ad loc.). The pain of its sting (Rev 
9°), the organ that inflicts it (v.'°), and its venomous 
quality (v.°), are noted. The scorpion is also men- 
tioned in Apocr. (Sir 267 39%, 4 Mac 117°). 

G. E. Post. 

SCOURGE (viv, usually translated ‘scourge,’ six 
times (1 K 12): 14,2 Ch 10" 4, Pr 269, Nah 37] ‘ whip’; 
Gr. nouns and verbs udoré, pacrvyow, wacritw; ppary- 
é\dtov, ppayeddAdw; flagellum, flagellare).—Among 
the Hebrews the usual mode of corporal punish- 
ment, legal and domestic, was that of beating with 
the rod, just as the bastinado is still the common 
method in Eastern countries. The only reference 
to the scourge as an instrument of punishment is 
found in 1 K 12"+)4 29 Ch10!34.) KRehoboam sig- 
nalized his accession to the throne by threatening 
that, whereas his father had chastised the people 
with whips (or scourges), he would chastise them 
with scorpions. ‘The scorpion (297¥) may have been 
& more terrible kind of weapon in actual use— 
either a knotted cudgel or a scourge armed with 
barbed points, just as the Roman scorpio was 
daccrihed by qailore as virga nodosa et aculeata. 
It is possible, however, that the king was only 
using a lively figure of speech. 

Under the Roman system of scourging, the 
culprit was stripped and tied in a bending posture 
to a pillar, or stretched on a frame (divaricatio), 
and the punishment was inflicted with a scourge 
made of leathern thongs weighted with sharp piers 
of bone or lead. This is what Horace calls the 
horribile flagellum (Sat. 1. iti. 119). Jesus was 
scourged with it by order of Pilate before being led 
away to be crucified (Mt 27, Mk 15, Jn 19’). He 
had foreseen and foretold this indignity (Mt 20", 
Mk 10%, Lk 18%). The punishment of scourging 
usually preceded crucifixion (see references in 
Swete, St. Mark, adloc.). ‘The Porcian law forbade 
the scourging of Roman citizens; and on one 
occasion St. Paul, after being actually bound in 
order to be scourged, escaped the infliction by 
demanding if it was lawful to scourge a man who 
was a Roman and uncondemned (Ac 22%: *), 

Jesus forewarned His disciples that they would 
be scourged in the synagogues (Mt 10” 23%). The 
Jewish method is fully described in the Mishna. 
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The scourge consisted of three thongs of leather, 
and the offender received thirteen stripes on the 
bare breast and thirteen on each shoulder (Makkoth 
iii. 12). St. Paul records that he five times suffered 
this punishment at the hands of the Jews (2 Co 
11%); and ‘others had trial of . .. scourgings’ 
(He 11%), 

Legal usages apart, Jesus made a scourge (¢pa- 
vé\Xov) of small cords before cleansing the temple 
(Jn 2%), Opinion differs as to the use He made 
of it. Meyer thinks He drove out the animals 
with it, not the persons; Godet, that ‘it was not 
an instrument but an emblem, a sign of authority 
and judgment.’ 

‘Scourge’ is frequently used in a metaphorical 
sense. he Canaanites were a scourge (ox) in 
the side of the Israelites (Jos 23%); Eliphaz spoke 
of hiding from the scourge of the tongue (Job 
5”); the plague was the scourge by pre-eminence 
(Job 9%, Is 107%); and by a fusion of metaphors an 
invasion was called an overflowing scourge (Is 
28'°). 

For literature sce art. CRIMES AND PONISIIMENTS. 

J. STRACHAN, 

SCRABBLE.—1 8S 21) only, ‘And scrabbled on 
the doors of the vate’ (99,* AVm and RVm ‘made 
marks’: the subst. 19 a mark or signature, esp. in 
the form of a cross, became the name of the Heb. 
letter n; see MARK, 8 6). The Eng. word comes 
from the Geneva version, where the marg. is ‘by 
making markes and toyes.’ 


Thongh the same in meaning as ‘scribble’ (from Lat. ecridere 
to write), it has no connexion with that word etymologically, 
Skeat considers it to be a dialectic form of ‘scrapple’ (a fre- 
quentative of ‘scrape’), of which ‘scramble’ is a nasalized 
form. Bunyan uses ‘scrabble’ in the sense of ‘scramble’ (PP 
p- 116, sce Venables’ note on p. 467), ‘Now, after a while, Little- 
aith came to himaelf, and getting up, made shift to scrabble on 
hie way.’ The modern word ‘scrawl,’ saya Skeat, ‘appears to 
be nothing but a careluss form of “‘ scrabble.”’ 

J. HASTINGS. 
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SCRIBES.—i. OnIGIn AND CHARACTERISTICS.— 
Tn the time of our Saviour Jowish piety was largely 
legalistic and formal. ‘The whole life of a pious 
Jew was strictly regulated by the Law. The Law 
was God’s greatest gift to Israel; it was the com- 
plete revelation of His will and the basis of the 
covenant into which He had entered with them at 
Sinai; in it God had made known the perfect way 
of life, binding Himself by its terms to reward 
both in time and eternity the pious Jew in propor- 
tion to his observance of its precepts. The Law 
was therefore the binding norm both of the religious 
and the moral life. Religion was not a communion 
of man with God, but a legally correct walk before 
God. Love of the Law was the essence of piety ; 
conformity to the Law was the standard and source 
of all righteousness. The aim and motive of this 
piety was the hope of reward in the present age 
ore in the age to come (cf. Weber, vid. Theot. 
1 ff.). 

This legalistic tendency, which dates at least as 
far back as Ezra and Nehemiah, called into exist- 
ence a class of men who specially devoted them- 
selves to the study and exposition of the Law. 
These were the séphérim or scribes. The earlier 
ascribes, however, must not be identified in all 
respects with those of NT times, The latter were 
mainly jurists; the former were men of (sacred) 
letters : copyista, editors, students, and interpreters 
of Scripture, and more especially of the Law. Ezra, 
‘the scribe’ par excellence according to Jewish tra- 
dition, is the great typical form of these earlier 
scribes or exeyetes of the Law (Ezr 7& 11-19) Neh 


* We should probably emend to 70°), ‘and he drummed on 
the doors).’ So Driver, Budde, Lohr, et al., following the LXX 
tupwante and Vulg, impingedat. 
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8}. 4.9 18 1926.36) * He is described as ‘a ready 
scribe in the law of Moses’ (Ezr 78), 4.6. ag & man 
of letters skilful in the Law, and as having ‘ set his 
heart toseek the law of the Lord, and to do it, and 
to teach in Israel statutes and judgments’ (v.?°). 
This description of their activity doubtless applies 
in the main to Ezra’s immediate successors. ‘They 
occupied themselves in gathering together and 
elaborating Israel’s sacred literature, in inter- 
preting it to the common people, who were largely 
ignorant of Hebrew, and in making the Law the 
rule of faith and life.t But down to the Macca- 
bean period their obedience to the Law was not 
synonymons with the narrowness of later Judaism 
(see Wildeboer, Die Spriche, xvi). ‘They were 
the ‘wise,’ the ‘men of understanding,’ the ‘ just 
men’ of Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus (cf. Sir 6°97 
Qld. 1 420%. 3824_3915 Dyn 115% 193), Tt would seem 
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originally found among the priests and Levites (cf. 
Neh 8% 18,°3 
natural] 


made them more narrow and exclusive. It also 
greatly increased their reputation among the people 
as being the leaders of those who were zealous for 
the Law (cf. 1 Mac 7! for their connexion with 
the Hasideans), and as men who were ready to 
suffer martyrdom for their faith, ‘ welcoming 
death with renown rather than life with pollution 
(2 Mac 6)%*), The issue of the Maccabee rising 
in the Hasmonsan State intensified: their narrow- 
hess and exclusiyeness; they. 1@_Pharisees: 
Under John Hyrcanus (Kuenen), or more probab y 
under Alexandra Salome (Wellhausen), their 
leaders received a seat in the Sanhedrin, as a 
separate class, alongside of the chief priests and 
elders. ‘They thus gained a kind of official position, 
and assumed a new character. From being men of 
sacred letters, they became mainly jurists. Amid 
all the changes that followed the downfall of the 
Hasmonman dynasty down to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, although they were never in possession 
of political power, they were the real leaders of the 
people, such as we find them in the time of our 
Saviour. 

In the NT they are usually called ypappareis 
(‘scribes,’ ‘men of letters’), occasionally also vouixol 
(‘lawyers’) and voyodiddoxadoz (‘ doctors,’ ‘ teachers 

* Scribes are mentioned in Jer 88, where the prophet accuses 
them of falsifying the Law (cf. Giesebrecht, ad foc.). The term 
aE occurs frequently in the OT in other significations, e.g. 

g 614,2 K 2519, 2Ch 261), Jer 3715.20 6225 ‘muster-master, an 
otficer who had charge of the enumeration and enrolment of the 
troops; a kind of adjutant-general’ (Moore on Jg 514); Is 8319 
the official that rated the tribute or war-tax that had to be paid 
to the oppressor; Ezr 48f. (x7{°Q], Ps 461 (Heh, 2], Jer 3626. 82, 
Ezk 92.3 writer; 28 817 2035,1 K 43, 2K 1210 (Heb. 11] 1818. 87 
192 223. 8, 1 Ch 1816 246 2732, 2 Ch 3415.13. 20, Egt 312 g9, Is 363. 22 
873, Jer 3610. 12, 20.2] secretary of the king, secretary of State. 
In 1 Mao 642 the ‘scribes of the people’ are also military officers, 
the ‘captains of thousands, and captains of hundreds, and cap- 
tains of fifties, and captains of tens’ of 355, In Sir 105 ‘scribe’ 

ronenly weans prefect of the people. Of. Deissmann [Eng. 

r.J, 110 ff. 

¢ The tradition regarding the Great Synagogue, which is sald 
to have fixed the Canon of Scripture, has no historical founda- 
tion; see Kuenen, Gesammeilte Alhandlungen, 125 ff. ; Montet, 


Essai sur les origines des partis saducéen et pharigien, 911%. : 
and art. SyNagoauzg (THB GREAT), 
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of the law aR These sates terms are used almost 
synonymously (see art. LAWYER).* They practi- 
=P . 
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scribes ’ (Lk 5”, cf. Ac 23°) show that some of. the 
scribes were Sadducees (see art. PHARISEES, § ii. 
(I)). ‘The main seat of their activity was Judea ; 
but we find them also in Galilee (e.g. Lk 5'”); and 
they were probably to be found even in the Dias- 
pora. They were indispensable wherever there 
was living zeal for the Law. Though any one 
qualified might be called on by the ruler of the 
synagogue to read and expound the Scriptures in the 
synagoyues, the scribes, when present, were natur- 
ally most frequently invited to do so (cf. Mk 1°). 

The scribes were very ambitious of honour (Mt 
23°, Mk 123%, Lk 114-4 20), which they de- 
manded more especially from their pupils. ‘ Let 
the honour of thy disciple be dear unto thee as the 
honour of thine associate; and the honour of thine 
associate as the fear of thy master; and the fear 
of thy master as the fear of Heaven’ (A both iv. 17 
in Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers?). The 
claims of one’s teacher were to be preferred to those 
of one’s father, unless the latter were also one of 
the learned. If one’s father and one’s teacher had 
lost anything, or were bearing burdens, or were in 
captivity, the teacher was to be assisted first (Baba 
mega ii, 11 in Schiirer, GJV’° ii. 317, and Taylor, 
is civt.71). The honour which they demanded was 
reely accorded to them. They enjoyed a great 
reputation not only among their pupils, but also 
among the people generally. They were usually 
addressed as Rabbi (2, literally “my lord’; it also 
meant ‘ master” in the sense of ‘teacher,’ Jn 1%),+ 
occasionally also as Rabban or Rabbon (cf. abboni, 
addressed to Christ in Mk 10%, Jn 20%), father 
{=abba) and master (=teucher, Mt 23% 1°), 

ii. FUNCTIONS.—It was mainly, though not ex- 
elusively, with the Law that the scribes occupied 
themselves. In respect of it their functions were 
threefold: (1) they had_theoretically to_ develop 
the Law itself; (2) they_had to teach the Law to 
their pupils ; and (3) they had to act as judges in 
the Sanhedrin and 1 in the-varions loca courts.t 

(1) The theoretical development of the Law.— 
Theoretically, the written Law, contained in the 
Pentateuch, was the absolute norm of life, the 
religious, civil, and penal code of Israel. The 

ious Jew was required toobserve it in its minutest 
detail. But it was se Ren for an average man 
to do so without special guidance. For this guid- 
ance they looked to the scribes. One of their 
chief functions was to study the exact letter of the 
Law,\to harmonize and develop its various precepts 
into the minutéest details, so as to secure its com- 
plete fulfitnent; and to show how its precepts 
were to be observed in daily life. This they did 
also with the great mass of unwritten legal tradi- 
tions, which in course of time had grown up along- 
side of the written Law. Cases, however, were of 
frequent occurrence, in regard to which both the 
written Law and tradition were silent, while the 


* «“' Scribe” (Latt. sertva) unfortunately lays stress on the ety- 
mological sense of the word (ypeuuaris = O90); “lawyer” 
(vopix6s) ia ecarcely better; Le.’s ropodidaexadres is perhaps the 
most exact title’'(Swete on Mk 122). Josephus occasionally calls 
them regeraei (BJ 1. xxxiil. 2, 1. xvii. 8,9). ‘The word coger 
which in earlier times had been applied to one who was skille 
in any of the arts of life . . . had come to be applied, if not 
exclusively, yet at least chiefly, to one who was shrewd with 
practical wisdom, or who knew the thoughts and sayings of the 
ancients’ (Hatch’s Hibbert Lectures, 26). Hatch also reminds 
us (p. 28) that ‘by Grammar was meant the study of literature.’ 

t According to Schiirer it was not till after the time of Christ 
that ‘Rabbi’ became a title; in the Gospels it is not a title, but 
& respectful form of address. 

1Cf. Aboth 1. 1: The men of the Great Synagogue ‘said 
three things: Be deliberate in judgment; and raise up many 
disciples ; and make a fence to the Torah.’ 
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changes that were taking place in the national 
life rendered some of the old enactments highly 
inconvenient, if not obsolete. How, under these 
changed conditions, was it possible to live in 
accordance with the general principles of the Law ? 
How were these new cases to be met? The 
solution of these difficulties was one of the leading 
occupations of the scribes. By means of an 
exegesis which was frequently very artificial, they 
not only based existing legal tradition more or less 
directly on the written Law, but also deduced from 
it rules that would meet the new case; or they 
met it by es A some saying or recent custom 
of the ‘wise’ the value of fixed legal tradition. 
They were not satisfied, however, with expound- 
ing the Law and tradition so as to meet actually 
occurring cases. They busied themselves in pro- 
viding for all conceivable cases that might oceur, 
and especially in making a hedge or fence round 
the Law, t.e. in so expanding the compass of legal 
precept beyond what was laid down in the Penta- 
teuch and in the oldest form of tradition, that it 
might be impossible for a man, if he observed all 
their traditional rules, to be even tempted to trans- 
gressthe Law.* From being ‘ exegetes of the Law’ 
the scribes thus became legislators; they not only 
made the Law more precise, but also introduced 
into it many innovations, SUP CHen Eng and, in 
some cases, abolishing it, by their inferences and 
traditions. Still they had no intention of innovat- 
ing ; they were great sticklers for antiquity ; they 
only meant to say what was old (cf. Welihausen, 
II G 284). 

This ever-accumulating mass of legal traditions 
and of leyzal determinations was called Halacha.t 
It was equally binding with the written Law, the 
two together constituting the absolute rule of life. 
It was given by God to Moses at Sinai; Moses 
delivered it to Joshua, and Joshua to the elders, 
and the elders to the prophets, and the prophets 
to the men of the Great Synagogue (Aboth i. 1, 
where Torah=the oral law; ci. een op. ctl. 
88ff.). It was the authentic interpretation and 
supplement of the Torah; Jehovah not only 
taught Moses the Torah, but also its authentic 
interpretation, or the lex oralis (Pesikta 38a, in 
Weber, 89). In theory the written Law was the 
highest norm; but in practice the scribes assigned 
preater importance to the oral law (cf. Mt 15°*-, 

1k 757). ‘hey interpreted the Law by tradition, 
which was ‘the fence to Torah’ (Aboth iii. 20). 
‘The Bible was understood by the help of the 
Halacha, quite as much as the Halacha was based 
upon the Bible’ (W. R. Smith, op. cit. 64). It waa 
more necessary to learn and teach tradition than 
Scripture. The transgression of Rabbinic precepts 
was sin. Whoever transgressed the words of the 
wise was worthy of death. ‘An offence against 
the sie of the scribes is worse than one against 
those of Scripture’ (Sanh. xi. 3, quoted in Eders- 
heim, The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 
i. 98; cf. also Weber, op. cit. 102 %.). They never- 
theless maintained that tradition was essentially 
nothing more than the interpretation and more 
specific determination of the Torah, from which, 
tliey alleged, all legal decisions were derived (cf. 

“Of. W. R. Smith, O7/JC! 61 [247]; Taylor, op. cit. 11: ‘to 
make a fence to the Torah means to impose additional restric- 
tions so ay to keep at a safe distance from forbidden ground.’ 
Streane, The Age of the Maccabees, 22: ‘The term means the 
prohibition of things innocent in themselves, but bordering too 
closely for safety on things forbidden.’ Weber, op. cit, 188, 
gives the following example: It was forbidden to drink the 
wine of the Gentiles, because they were never certain that they 
did not thereby come into contact with idolatry. 

t Hdladché& means literally ‘ going, ‘way,’ hence fig. ‘custom,’ 
‘usage,’ ‘rule,’ esp. one fize traditionally, jus a maj 
traditum(Weber!, bs): ‘Halacha was legal teaching, systematized 
legal precept . . . the system of rules applying the Pentateuchal 
law to every case of practice and every detail of life’ (W. B. 
Smith, op. ett. 68). 
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Weber, 96 ff.). Whether an inference or a custom 
should become a binding Adldcha was determined 
by the majority of those distinguished for learn- 
ing. It was thus also that they decided the 
‘lifierentes between the rival schools of Hillel and 
Shammai. Theoretically, the hadldchéth were un- 
changeable; but for various reasons it was im- 
iossible to maintain this principle in practice. 
Wee a Adlachad could be changed or abolished 
only with the consent of a apolar d of the Wise. 
‘One Sanhedrin cannot abrogate the decision of 
another Sanhedrin, unless it be superior in wisdom 
and in number’ (Zduyoth i. 5, quoted in Montet, 
op. cit. 231). 

As expositors and guardians of the Law the 
scribes occupied themselves mainly with precepts 
regarding sacrifices, the festival celebrations, tho 
observance of the Sabbath, the payments to be 
made to the priests and the temple, and more 
especially with those relating to levitical purity in 
the matter of foods, purifications, etc. they aid 
the greatest stress on these ascetic elements because 
they thereby kept Israel separate from the Gentiles. 
‘Their ideal was not righteousness, but holiness’ 
(Wellhausen, op. cté. 150). The marks of areligious 
Jew were fasting (cf. Lk 18!), almsgiving (Mt6!*), 
and prayer, as the fulfilment of statutory duties 
(cf, Mt 65%; Adboth ii. 17: ‘be careful in reading 
the Shéma',’ t.e. Dt 6%), Really ethical duties 
were assivned a subordinate place (Mt 154, Mk 
73%) Mt 237"), A distinction was drawn between 
greater and lesser commandments ; but they were 
enjoined ‘ to be attentive to a light precept as to a 
grave’ (A both it. 1). Groat stress was laid on the 
idea of reward (A both iv. 13 1h: ‘whosoever fulfils 
the Torah in poverty will at length fulfil it in 
wealth’; ‘if thou labourest in the Torah, He hath 
much reward to give unto thee’; ‘he who performs 
one puecene has gotten to himself one advocate ; 
and he who commits one transgression has gotten 
to himself one accuser.’ Cf. v. 11 ff., where seven 
kinds of punishment are shown to come on 
account of seven main transgressions, such as 
dearth from failure to tithe). 

Piety was thus reduced to an external and 
mechanical formalism. Nothing was of value, if 
not strictly regulated by an external law; no 
room was left for moral originality or spon- 
taneity; uniformity and formal exactness were 
all-important. Life under the Law was felt to 
be a heavy burden; the scribes themselves had to 
devise methods whereby to evade some of their 
own precepts (Lk 1148, att 23/64), Instead of prov- 
ing a help to men in their moral and religious life, 
the Law had become a means whereby access to 
(god was cut off (Lk 115°).* 

(2) The teaching of the Law.—With a view to 
‘raising up many disciples’ (A both i. 1), the more 
famous rabbins gathered round them studious 
ee men, to whom they expounded the Law 
(cf. Josephus, Ant. XVII. vi. 2, BJ 1. xxxiii. 2). 
Seeing that the oral law was the main theme of 
their instruction, their teaching consisted in a 
constant repetition of its numerous precepts, so 
that their pupils might have them imprinted on 
their memory. ‘They also put concrete cases, real 
or imaginary, before their pupils, in order to train 
them in the application of legal principles. Their 
pupils were also allowed to put questions to them, 
and to attend the disputations which they held 
among themselves over difficult questions, ‘The 
pupils had only two duties: (a) to retain every- 
thing faithfully in their memory, and (4) never to 
teach otherwise, even in expression, than they had 
been taught by their master (cf. Aboth v. 18, of 

“For the legal traditions regarding the observance of the 


Sabbath, etc., see Schiirer, op. cit. ii. 464 ff. ; Edersheim, op. ct. 
li. 774 ff., and cf. art. SARKBATH, : 
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the four characters in scholars, ‘quick to hear, 
and slow to forget, is wise’; ili, 12, ‘when a 
scholar of the wise sits and studies, and has for- 

otten a word of his Mishna, they account it unto 
Bia as if he were guilty of death’; ii. 10, ‘ Eliezer 
ben Hyrcanus is a plastered cistern, which loseth 
not a drop’). Both teachers and pupils adhered 
rigidly to tradition. On any subject whatever, 
the fact that the rabbis had said so and so was 
decisive (cf. Mk 9). 

Both for the disputations of the scribes among 
themselves and for the instruction of their pupils 
there were special academies (beth hammidrash), 
distinct from the synagogues. In Jerusalem their 
lectures were delivered also in the temple (cf. Lk 
24 Mt 21% 265, Mk 14°, Lk 20! 2157, Jn 18”), a.¢, 
in the outer court. The scholars sat on the ground, 
the teachers on a raised bench (cf. Lk 2“, Ac 22%, 
Mt 2655, A both i. 4, v. 21). 

(3) As judges.—Although in NT times a pro- 
fessional knowledge of the Law was not requisite 
on the part of a judge, the scribes would naturally 
be called upon to fill that office. In the Sanhedrin 
at Jerusalem the ‘chief priests’ had the first place; 
but scribes also had a seat in it (cf. Mk 14*- 53 15}, 
Lk 22% 931°, Ac 45), and exercised the greatest in- 
fluence (Ant. XVIII. i. 4). See art. SANHEDRIN. 

Their whole professional activity both as teachers 
and judges was understood to be gratis. ‘Ii. Zadok 
said, Make them [?.e. words of Torah] not a crown, 
to glory in them; nor an axe, to live by them. 
Ant thus was Ilillel wont to say, And he who 
serves himself with the tiara [the crown of the Law] 
perishes. Lo, whosoever makes profit from words 
of Torah removes his life from this world’ (Adéoth 
iv. 9; cf. Taylor, op. cit. 68). They bad therefore 
to earn the means of living in other ways. ‘Those 
of them who were not possessed of private means 
carried on a trade in addition to the study of the 
Law (cf. Ac 18’), But they had to make the study 
of the Law supreme (Sir 38%-39"; Aboth ii. 6, 
Hillel said, ‘He that has much tratlic will not 
become wise’; iv. 14, ‘Rk. Meir said, [lave little 
business, and be busied in ‘l'orah’). 

It is probable, however, that they received pay- 
ment for their teaching (cf. our Lord’s saying, 
Mt 10”, Lk 107, and St. Panl’s assertion of his 
right, seldom exercised, of being supported by 
those to whom he preached the gospel, 1 Co 9°°*, 
2 Co 118, Ph 4218), and that they knew how to 
enrich themselves at the expense of the people (cf. 
Mk 12%, Lk 2047 16?4), 

Though it was mainly with the Law that the 
scribes occupied themselves, they also turned their 
attention to the historical and didactic contents of 
their sacred writings. These they treated with 
far greater freedom than the legal contents, ampli- 
fying and embellishing them in the most arbitrary 
manner. The teaching that was thus derived from 
Seripture was called Haggida. ‘ Haggada was 
doctrinal and practical admonition, mingled with 
parable and legend.’ ‘It was recognized as a 
rule of faith and life, and embraced doctrinal 
topics, practical exhortation, embellishments and 
fabulous developments of Bible narratives’ (W. R, 
Smith, op. cit. 58, 168; cf. Driver, LOT'7 487). 

Of historical haggddd we have an example in the 
Books of Chronicles, an idealization and amplifica- 
tion of the history in Samuel and Kings (see art. 
CHRONICLES, vol. i. 39516). Later haggadists 
treated mainly of the history of creation and of 
the lives of the great men of the past.* They 

* For Creation cf. Aboth v. 1, 9; for Abraham, cf. Josephus, 
Ant. 1. vii. 2, Aboth v. 4 with Taylor’s note, op. cit. 80; as to 
Moses cf. Ant. 11.-1v. and what is said in the NT of his culture 
(Ac 722); of JANNES and JAMBRES (2 Ti 3%) ; of the rock (sce Rock) 


that followed the Israelites through the wilderness (1 Co 104); 
of the Law being given him, not directly by God, but through 


. the mediation of angels (Ac 753, Gal 3/9, He 22); of Michael 
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also elaborated the ethical and religious contents 
of Scripture in an altogether unhistorical and fan- 
tastic manner, devoting attention especially to 
angelology, theosophy, and eschatology. Unlike 
legal tradition (Adddchd), historical an doctrinal 
tradition (kaggadd) was not binding, save on a 
few points such as the creation and government 
of the world by God, the Divine origin of the Law, 
and the resurrection of the dead. 

On the scribes and Jesus, see art PHARISEES, § iii. 


Litsratourn.—Schiirer, GJV® ii. 80567. (HJP i. i. 312ff.), 
to which the above article is greatly indebted; Wellhausen, 
IJG® 108 ff. and passim ; Weber, Jtid. Theologie auf Grund des 
Talmud, etc., 1ff.; Schultz, Alttest. Theologie5, 200 ff. ; Haus- 
rath, Neutest. Zeitgeschichte’, 87ff.; O. Holtzmann, Neutest. 
Zettgeschichte, 161ff.; H. J. Holtzmann, Neutest. Theologie, 
86ff.; Montet, Les origzunes des partis saducéen et pharisien, 61 ff., 
218 ff., and passim; Marti, Theologie des Alt. Testaments?, 
260 ff. ; the article ‘Schriftgelehrte’ in Winer’s RWB3 ii, 425- 
498, in Herzog's RE 2 (by Strack), in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexikon 
(Py Klopyer). in Riehm’s HWB2 (by Schiirer); Edersheim, 

ife and Times of Jesus the Messiah, I. 93 ff., 1.774 ff. ; Taylor, 
Sayings of the Jewish Fathers2; W. R. Smith OTIC?) 65 ff. 
(242 ff.]; Bacher, Die alteste Terminol. der jid. Schriftauslegung 
(Pp. 83 ff. on Heeeaae ilustrating further what is quoted on the 

erivation in LOT, l.c., and which Schiirer4, if 339, accepts). 
D. EATON. 

SCRIP.—Scrip occurs once as the tr. of »%p?: 
yalkdt (from »p? to glean), a shepherd’s bag, in 
its single occurrence, 1S 17; and six times as 
the tr. of mpa, a traveller's leathern bag for 
holding provisions (cf. LXX, 2K 4, Jth 10° 
131% 15) Nig 10, Mk 68, Lk 9? 10% 2235-38, all the 
examples of that word. RV retains ‘scrip’ in 
OT, but changes into ‘wallet’? in NT. The Eng. 
word has nothing to do with ‘ oEDs (formerly 
spelt ‘script,’ from scriptum), a schedule: it is of 
Scand, origin (Icel. skreppe), and is allied to, if not 
derived from, ‘scrap’ (Icel. skrap), as made from 
a scrap of skin, or as used for holding scraps of food. 
See Baa. J. HASTINGS. 


SCRIPTURE.—The words so translated in EV 
are— 

1. a7, only Dn 107 ‘T will show thee that 
which is noted in the scripture of truth’ (RV 
‘writing’), where the reference is to ‘the book in 
which God has inscribed beforehand, as truly as 
they will be fulfilled, the destinies of mankind’— 
Driver. Elsewhere this word is tr4 ‘writing,’ ex- 
cept Ezr 2%, Neh 7% (EV ‘register’). 


This idea of a Book of God, in which are recorded men’s 
names or deeds, runs through OT, the Apocalyptic lit¢., and 
NT. It appears that burgess-rolls of cities were kept, in which 
were enrolled the names of the citizens, with their familics 
ee 2230 ‘Write ye thig man childless’) and their vocations 
the priests’ roll or ‘register’ in Ezr 202, Neh 74). Such rolls 
suggested the figure of a roll or book kept by God, containing 
the names of the covenant people of Iaracl. In Is 43 (‘he that 
remaineth in Jerusalem shall be called holy, even every one 
that is written among the living [RVm ‘unto life’) in Jeru- 
salem’) and Ezk 13#(‘ neither shall they be written in the writing 
(RVm ‘ register '] of the house of Israel’) we see the transition 
from the civil to the religious use, or at least from the actual 
to the ideal. From the roll or book the name of the citizen 
was removed at death; so in Ex 3232 Mosca says, ‘ Blot me, I 
pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast written,’ and v.83 

ehovah answers, ‘Whosoever has sinned against me, him will I 
blot out of my book.’ See Charles, Book of Enoch, p. 131 ff. 


2. ypduua: this word is used in NT in the foll. 
senses—(1) A letter of the alphabet, a written 
character, Gal 6" (where AV follows Tind. in 
rendering ‘how large a letter,’ but RV, accord- 
ing to the usage of ypduuara ypddew, ‘how large 
letters,’ Wyc. and Rhem. already had ‘what 
manner of letters’). In AV, after TR, this sense is 
found also in Lk 23%, but omitted from RV, after 
the best MSS, (2) Any written document, Lk 
16°7 AV ‘bill,’ RV ‘bond’ (TR 71d ypdupa, edd. ra 


contending with the devil for his body (Jude 9); Salma or 
Salmon, the father of Boaz (1 Ch 2!!, Ru 420t), was the husband 
of Rahab (Mt a the drought and famine of 1 K 17! 181: were 
known to have fasted three and a half years (Lk 4%, Ja 617; see 
also Gai 439, of. under ISLiMAEL). 


ypdupara) (3) An epistle, Ac 287 (ypdupara, EV 
‘letters’). (4) The law of Moses, Jn 5* (rd éxelvov 
yedupara, EV ‘his writings ’); in St. Paul as written 
and judicial in opposition to the liberty of the 
law of life in Christ, Ro 277% 78 2Co 386 7, 
(5) The sacred Scriptures of the OT, 2 Ti 3%(TR 
7a lepa ypduuara, edd. omit rd, AV ‘the holy Scrip- 
tures,’ RV ‘the sacred writings’). (6) Learning, 
Jn 75, Ac 26%, 

_ 8. ypad}. Once this word refers to NT writ- 
ings, viz. the Epp. of St. Paul, 2 P 3’°; elsewhere 
the reference is to a passuge of the OT,* or to the 
OT Scriptures in general. In Gal 3° ‘the Scrip- 
ture’ is personified. 

The question whether ype¢4 in the sing. is ever used of the 
OT as a whole is much disputed. Ina note to Gal 3%2 Lightfoot 
lays down the rule that ‘the sing. ypegq_in the NT always 
means @ particular passage of Scripture.’ But in a subsequent 
note to Ro 43 he somewhat modifies this statement: ‘Dr. 
Vaughan,’ he says, ‘takes o different view, and instances 
examples from St. John. The usage of St. John may admit of 
a doubt, though, personally, I think not; St. Paul’s practice, 
however, is absolute and uniform.’ Hort (on 1 P 26) says that 
in St. John and St. Paul 4 ypa¢x ‘is capable of being understood 
as approximating to the collective sense.’ See Westcott, 


Hebrews, p. 4741%.; Deissmann, Bibelstudien, 108f¥., Eng. tr. 
112 ff.; and esp. Warfield in Pres. and Ref. Review, x. (July 


1899) p. 472 ff. J. HASTINGS. 


SCYTHIANS (2xida, Jg 1”, Jth 3, 2 Mac 4% 12%, 
3 Mac 75; Gn 14!-® Sx. in Symim. =o7'y).—A nomadic 
tribe of Indo-European origin who lived between the 
Danube and the Don, and spread over the region be- 
tween the Caucasns and the Caspian. In the time 
of the elder Pliny the name Scythia was applied 
vaguely to the remote regions of Central Asia and 
S.E. Europe. The cruelty of the Scythians was pro- 
verbial (Herod. iv. 64), and their injustice (2 Mac 
447, of. 3 Mac 75), Herodotus mentions (i. 103-105) 
that a horde of Scythians invaded Media, became 
masters of Asia, and intended to attack Egypt. 
Psammetichus, the king of Egypt, met them in 
Palestine, where he was besicying Azotus, and 
prevailed on them by bribes to retreat. Itis not 
improbable that the description of the foe from 
the north in Jer 48-6 was suggested by the ravages 
of these Scythian hordes, and that the imagery of 
Ezk 38“ had a similar origin, Zephanial’s de- 
scription of the ‘ Day of the Lord’ may also reflect 
the impression podcee upon the prophet’s mind 
by the news of the advance of these formidable 
hosts (see Driver, LOZ 252, 291f., 342, and cf. 
art. JEREMIAH in vol. ii, p. 570") Thue, (11. 96) 
connects the Scythians with the Gets, their 
neighbours, with whom they afterwards coalesced. 
Horace (Od. It. xxiv. 91t.) praises their sim licity 
and deseribes their nomadic habits. In Col 3” 
(cf. Gal 3%), where it is said that Christianity does 
away with all ethnical distinctions, Scythians are 
mentioned in connexion with, and probably as a 
synonym for, barbarians. C. LH. PRICHARD. 


SCYTHOPOLIS.—Sec BETHSHEAN. Its inhabit- 
ants are called Scythopolitans (ZxvJoroA(e)irat) In 
2 Mac 12”, 


SEA (Heb. 5; Gr. 4 @ddacea ; only. twice 7d 
rérayos, Mt 188, Ac 275).—Lesides the iteral use, 
either generally or specially, with often a descrip- 
tive epithet, of the Mediterranean (ix 2331, Nu 34°, 
Dt 12%), the Dead Sea (Nu 34%, Jos 316 Zec 148), the 
Red Sea (Ex 10, Ac7*, 1 Co 10!, He 11”), the Sea 
of Galilee (Nu 344, Jog 12°, Mt 418 1529. Mk 126 78), 
Jn 21! 6'), and even the Nile (Is 18? 19°, Ezk 323, 
Nah 38) and Euphrates (Is 21’, Jer 51%), and the 
figurative use in OT for west, because the Mediter- 
ranean was the western limit of Palestine (Gn 
284 Ex 10! 27!2, Jos 8° 11’), there are poetical, 


* Hort, however, holds that in 1 P 26 iv ypag% cannot mean 
‘fn Scripture,’ nor even ‘in o passage of Scripture,’ but must 
mean simply ‘in writing,’ as Sir 3992 427 44° eto, 


424 SEA 


SEA, BRAZEN 


mythological, and apocalyptic references to the 
sea, which in several passages give to the word a 
theological significance. In this use the word 
‘sea’ is closely allied with the word ‘deep’ (nina 
LXX and N'f’ 4 &S8vocos), which means (1) the 
primeval sea, from which all arose (Gn 1?, Ps 24?) ; 
(2) the ocean stream and subterranean waters 
(Gn 74 8? 49%, Dt 33! 87); (3) any mass of waters 
(Ex 15', Ps 427 107%); (4) the depths, the deep 

laces of the underworld (Ps 71%; see Cheyne on 
Ps 88° and 1487), as the abode of the dead enerally 
(Ro 107), and specially of demons (Lk 881, Rey 9}: 4 
117178 20'). hile generally used only in the third 
sense, the word ‘sea’ seems in some passages to 
borrow the fourth sense also (Rev 13', Dn 73). 
Either by poetical personification or as a mytho- 
logical survival, the sea is spoken of as a monster 
over which God sets a watch, and with which He 
wages war (Job 7'%, see Davidson, Job, p. 64; 
Is 271, see Cheyne, Isaiah, i. p. 158; Is 51"), The 
image of the sca is used regarding man and his 
ways: the wicked are as the sea casting up mire 
and dirt (Is 57”), man’s grief is as the unquiet sea 
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SEA, BRAZEN (nnn o: 2K 25, 1 Ch 18°, Jer 
5217; called in 1 K 7%=2 Ch 4? Molten Sea [o: 
pyid}; also called in 1 K 7 e¢ al. cranes Rone e 
Sea’ (o'n]).—The large basin * of coppet or bronze 
(see Brass) which stood S.E.S. of the house, and, 
as in the case of the corresponding laver (7\'3) of 
the tabernacle, was situated between the altar and 
the porch.t The metal of which it was made is 
said to have been taken by David from the cities 
Tibhath and Cun.t The basin was itself 5 cubits 
high, with a diameter of 10 cubits and a circum- 
ference of 30.§ It was a handbreadth in thickness. 
Its rim was bent outward as in that of many cups, 
being of the shape of a lily. That is all we are 
told of its shape, but from these data Josephus 
concluded that it was a hemisphere: others have 
thought of it as cylinder-shaped. Winer,|| Riehm,4 
and Thenius** hold it to have been a kind of 
cylinder, in which the lower part bulged out. 

henius, Keil, and others object to Josephus’ 
view that, if the basin were a hemisphere, it 
could not hold 2000, much less 3000 baths of water. 
The same might be said of the cylinder form which 
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THE BRAZEN SEA (AFTER STADR). 


(Jer 49%), the doubtful man is as a wave tossed by 
the wind (Ja 15), wicked men are raging waves of 
the sea foaming out their own shame (Jude #8), 
invading hosts are compared to overflowing streams 
Os 8’, Jer 477) and the noisy sea (Is 17!%). In 

ev 13! the beast rises out of the sea (as in Dn 78 
the four beasts rise), because (1) the sca as a wild, 
terrible powes (Ps 1077; see G. A. Smith, HGHL 

ch. 


bk. ii. vii.) cpreneuts heathenism (Reuss on 
Dn 7*); or (2) the Koman power oie came from 
the sea, or the west (Holtzmann, Handcom. on 


Rev 13?) ; or (3) the sea is but a synonym for the 
abyss (cf. Rev 11’ 175); or (4) the sea represents 
humanity, as in the passages noted above (so in 
Rev 17" the many waters of v.’ are explained as 
; Reoples: and multitudes, and nations, and tongues’; 
see Carpenter on Rev 13! and 17" in Ellicott’s N7 
CORN LOT: xii. pp. 167, 207). The words in 
Rev 21! ‘the sea is no more’ (RV) will mean 
accordingly that powers hostile to God, whether 
men or demons, shall be brought to nought. 

See also art. SEA OF GLASS, and for ‘ brazen sea’ 
and ‘ molten sea’ next article. 

A. E. GARVIE, 


some give it. Benzingertt points out that 2000 
baths are equivalent to 72,800 litres, and that a 
hemisphere of the dimensions of the brazen sea 
could contain but 32,707 litres, while a cylinder 
of these dimensions would contain, at the utmost, 
49,062 litres. It is possible that the diameter and 
circumference are taken at the narrowest part, say 
immediately beneath the rim; but it is more 
probable that the measurements apply to the rim, 
and punt lower down the vessel bulged out very 
much. 


Aocording to 2Ch 45 and Josephus, Ant. vit. iii. 5, the sea 
held not 2000, but 83000 baths. Keil and Thenius trace the error 
to a transcriber, and ge ite alter 8000 to 2000. There is, 
however, no externdl support for the change, and it is ex- 
ceedingly likely that we owe the larger number to the fondness 
of the Chronicler for exaggeration—a fondness equalled at least 
by the Jewish historian. 


Below the rim, somewhere near the middle of 


; The cotmans called large vessels lakes (¢acus). 
Ex 3018, 
$1Ch 188, cf. 28 88. The names of places differ in these 


parallel verses. : 
| RWB ii. 69. { HWB? il. 066. 


§ LXX 38. 
** Com. 1? Com. on 1 K 7%, 
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the vessel, probably two rows of colocynths* were 
figured, these being cast with the basin, and not 
subsequently carved. Stade+ has shown on gram- 
matical and other grounds that the numeral] ‘ ten’ 
minust go with ‘cubits’ and not with ‘ colocynths,’ 
and that, in short, the words constitute a clumsy 
gloss, and had far better be left out. 

The Brazen Sea rested upon 12 brazen oxen, with 
their heads turned towards the four cardinal points, 
3 looking in each direction. All of them probably 
atood upon one basement of metal. 

It is likely that the space between the several 
groups was greater than that between the several 
members of the group; but we have no information 
on this, or concerning the height of the oxen or 
their other dimensions. 

Josephus { says that in making them Solomon broke the law 
of Moses which forbade the making of any graven image, § as he 
did also in making the lions that were about his throne. He 
might surely have added the cherubim, which come under the 
same cateyory. Riehm says the figures of oxen were chosen 
to form a rest for the basin, because oxen formed go large a part 
of the offerings. This may also supply a reason for the horns at 
the four corners, as Franz Delitzsch suggests.|| Stade, Ben- 
zinger, Nowack, and others hold that the oxen have a connexion 
with the worship of Jehovah in the form ofa bull, which pre- 
vailed in the North; the horns of the altar are traced to the 
faine source. Kosters { tries to prove that the ‘Sea’ stands for the 
OA—‘the deep,’ one source of water supply, and that the 
lavers** represent the clouds, the source of the rain supply. 
Benzinger gives his approval to this theory,tf and a0 did 
Smend {{ before him. On these matters the Bible is gilent, 

We are not told how the basin was supplied with 
water, nor how the water was got out. 

As to the first, Keil thinks it was filled by means 
of a crane which raised the water from the fountain 
close to the altar and transferred it by means of 
some vessel to the ‘Sea’ whenever it was wanted. 
With regard to the second, there must have been 
some apertures low enough to be reached ; possibly 
the water came out of the mouths of the oxen 
through pipes supplicd with taps. For the opinions 
of leading rabbinical writers, see Lundius, Jiid. 
Heilig., Hamburg, 1738, p. 356. 

Not a word is said in the older and soberer 
account of Kings of the purpose served by the 
Brazen Sea. But in 2 Ch 4° 1t is said to be for 
the priests to wash in: that is, if we take the 
account of the 73 or laver §§ of the tabernacle to 
guide us, the priests washed their hands and feet 
with its water before they proceeded to offer 
sacrifices. 

The next point at which we meet the Brazen Sea 
is in 2K 16", where it is narrated that Ahaz, for 
the sake of their value, took away the brazen 
oxen, and laid the ‘Sea’ on the stone pavement. 
The Chaldxans at a later time, led by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, broke the ‘Sea’ into pieces and carried 
away these pieces to Babylon. |{|| 

Alter this we read no more about it. Yet Sir 
50° V7 seems to show that in the mind of the writer 


* The addition ‘ten colocynths to every cubit’ has no sup- 

rt in the MT, nor in the LXX, though Thenius and Keil 
Send this rendering. 

t ZAT'W iii. 157 f. 

~ Ant. vin. vii. 6. § Ex 204, 

|! Riehm, 2WB2{. 758, He compares the Greek and Roman 
altars with rams’ heads at the corners, Cf. Tempus, Altar of 
burnt-offering. 

q LAT, 1879, 445 ff. ** See 1 K 727 39, and cf. LAaVER. 

tt Heb. Arch. 889; cf. also Nowack, Heb. Arch. ii. 44f., and 
Kittel, Kénige, Mie ae ; 

tt Lehrbuch alttest. Helga eae es p. 130 [not in 
2nd ed., Smend having now, as he informs the present writer, 
abandoned Kosters’ view as being based on dogmatic rather 
than critical considerations). : ‘ 

88 Sce Ex 3018. ; this laver {s to be sharply distinguished from 
the 10 lavers of the temple. See Laver, and cf. a very elaborate 
article by Stade, entitled ‘ Die Keaselwagen des salom. Tempels, 
1K 727-89,’ in ZATW, 1901, p. 145 ff. fae 

lil 2 K 2613.16, Jer 6217.20, In the last passage it is stated that 
the Chaldwans took away the oxen as well. This is not said in 
the Book of Kings. . 

4 ‘In his days’ (those of Simon the high priest) ‘the cistern 
to receive water, being in com as the sea, was covered with 


plates of brass’ (but see the Heb., and cf. Kautzach, A pokr.] 


the second tenrple had its Brazen Sea too, though 
spate from the vague hint contained in this verse 
of the Apocrypha we read nothing about a Brazen 
or Molten Sea in any temple except Solomon’s. 


LITERATURE.—Reland, Antig. Sacr. 1. 6 ff.; Keil, Tempel 
Salomos, 118 ff.; the Bible Dictionaries of Winer ® Riehm 2, 
and the works on Biblical Archwolo sy by Lundius Benzinger, 
and Nowack ; Stade’s Geschichte dea F olkea Israel, 1. 835 f.; the 
Commentaries of Thenius, Kittel, Benzinger on ‘Kings ’—the 
first very fuli and able, the last two short, compact, and up to 


date. T. W. DAVIES. 


SEA OF CHINNERETH, SEA OF GALILEE.— 
See GALILEE, SEA OF, 


SEA OF GLASS (AV), GLASSY SEA (RV), 
Odracoa vadlyy, occurring Rev 4° 152>*, has no 
exact parallel in previous or contemporary litera- 
ture. But, as the scene in Rev 4 attaches itself to 
Xizk 1, it is natural to find in the ‘glassy sea 
before the throne’ a reproduction of the picture in 
Ezk 1% ‘the likeness of a firmament (Heb. UP} 
=‘expanse’; LXX crepéwua=‘solid structure, 
whence Vulg. frmamentunz) like the colour of the 
terrible crystal’ (LXX ws Spacis xpvordddov, * havin 
the look of crystal’), extending over the head o 
the living creatures and under ‘the likeness of a 
throne, as the appearance of a sapphire stone’ 
(Ezk 1°), We are reminded also of Ex 24% 19, 
where it is said that, when Moses and Aaron and 
the elders of Israel ascended the mount and ‘saw 
the God of Israel,’ ‘there was under his feet as it 
were a paved work of eoTpouS stone, and as it 
were the very heaven (LAX eldos orepeduaros rod 
ovpavod, ‘the appearance of the heaven’s firma- 
ment’) for clearness.’ And just as there was ‘ fire 
on the top of the mount’ (Ex 24!7), so also in Ezk 
17 we are told that ‘there was an appearance of 
fire... round about,’ and again in Rev 15? the 
glassy sea is ‘mingled with fire.’ Another im- 
perfect parallel is fuund in Enoch 14%, The walls 
of the heavenly house from which Enoch saw in 
vision a second house and a throne in it and the 

eat glory thereon, were ‘like a mosaic crystal 

oor, and its groundwork was of crystal... and 
its floor was fire.’ Perhaps the most nearly exact 
parallel occurs in the Book of the Secrets of Enoch 
(the Slavonic fragment of the Enoch literature, 
ara composed in its present form in the first 
ialf of the Ist cent. A.D.).* In 3° Enoch tells how 
the angels had taken him up into the first heaven, 
next above the ather: ‘and they showed me (he 
adds) a very great sea, greater than the earthly 
(z.¢. the Mediterranean), and they brought before 
my face the elders.’ Afterwards, in a higher 
heaven (the seventh in Enoch) he saw the throne 
and the glory. In Test. xii. Patr., Levi 2, this sea 
is said to lie between the first and second heavens, 
and is called the ‘water hanging’ between the 
two. It is to be noted, further, that just as we 
have, in connexion with the crystal appearance, 
‘living creatures’ in Ezekiel, and ‘holy ones’ in 
Enoch, and, in connexion with the great sea, 
‘elders’ in the Secrets of Enoch, so also in Rev. we 
have, in connexion with the glassy sea, ‘living 
creatures’ (ch. 4) and victorious saints (ch. 15). 

It is not necessary to harmonize all these apoca- 
lyptic images. But it is clear that the writer of 
Revelation is in contact at various points with 
previous apocalyptic literature when he conceives 
of a wide expanse of water in heaven, stretching 
away in front of the throne, smooth, clear, bright 
with a golden sheen t+ (21'5), like a fire, upon it, 
that flashes from the seven burning lamps; while 
hard by (or upon) this sea stand types of created 
life (ch. 4), and a triumphant host of those whose 
life has been created anew (ch. 15), glorifying the 


* See Charles and Morfill’s edition. 
¢ See article Glass, 
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Lord God Almighty. Itis possible that the idea 
of the glassy sca may have come from the temple 
avement a ornamental polished stones (2 Ch 7°; 

os. BJ vi. i. 8 and iii. 2) on which the people 
bowed themselves in thanksgiving to the Lord, 
and the gleam of which the Rabbis compared to 
the gleam of crystal.* The suzgested relation to 
the ‘ molten sea’ (@ddAagoa xadxy), the large copper 
reservoir of Solomon’s temple used for the ablutions 
of the pricsts (25 8° [LXX], 1 K 7%), seems to be 
more remote, if not quite imaginary. 

J. MASSIE. 
SEA OF JAZER.—See vol. ii. p. 553% note t. 


SEA OF THE ARABAH (AV ‘the Plain’).—See 
DEAD SEA. 


SEA OF TIBERIAS.—See GALILEE, SEA OF. 
SEAH.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


SEAL, SEALING (subst, onin; odpayls, drooppd- 
yiopa [LXX twice]; specifically signet-ring, npnh, 
nyo, in Aramaic xpi, daxrddcos. Verb, ong ; oppay- 
(fw [all voices], catacdpaylfouar [act. and pass. ], 
émogppayltw (act. and mid.]),--These words ure used 
(1) in a literal, (2) in a figurative sense. 

i, LITERAL SENSE.—(ce) Use of Seals.—There is 
evidence of the general use of seals in the early 
ages ‘extending from the mists of Babylonian 

| antiquity to the decline of Roman civilization’ 
| (Eneye, Brit. art. “Gems’) We know from the 
. OT that seals were used at an early date by the 
Hebrews (Gin 38'8-* Judah’s signet), by the Egyp- 
tians (Gin 41“ Pharnoh), and by the Persians (Est 
3! 87 Ahasuerus), Herodotus tells us (i. 195) that 
the accoutroment of a Babylonian was incomplete 
without a staffand a ring, but this ring was prob- 
nbly a talisman more frequently than a signet. 
And the literary evidence is supported by that of 
gems and inseriptions dating as far back as B.C. 
2000 and 3000, and showing that the practice ex- 
tended to other nations (see Riehm, ZIVB, quoting 
Levy's Tables, and de Vogiid’s Alélanges d’ Archéo- 
logie orientale), Arabs and Persians of to-day 
wear similar seals, Inthe N'T we have the odpayls 
upon the stone closing the month of the Lord’s 
tomb(Mt 27"), and the daxridtos (probably a signet- 
ring containing the father’s name) put upon the 
finger of the prodigal (Lk 1527); probably also the 
gold ring of the rich worshipper in Ja 2? was not 
only an ornament but a signet-ring, indicating in 
itself that he was a person of consequence. 

(6) Structure of seals.—If we may judge from 
the seals and signet-rings that have come down to 
us, seals were of two kinds: (1) the small seal of 
precious stone or precious metal in a signet-ring ; 
(2) the more ample cone-shaped or round seals, 
some of inctal (occasionally sect in stone), some of 
porcelain or terra-cotta | (some even of wood are in 
vogue to-day in the East), large cnouch to contain 
inscriptions and animal figures, such as figures of 
oxen or antelopes, and intended to be hung by a 
cord from the neck or from the arm (Gn 38)% 3, Ca 
8°) or attached to the thing senled (a door or a 
document, for example) when the impression Was 
not made in the material of the thing itself. 

(c) Lhe materul used as the medium. —Beckmann 


* See Bousset, Ofenhariung, in loco. 

t It is very doubtful, however, whether the ‘great mass of 
existing (Babylonian) cylinders’ could have been used as seals. 

Mr. Bernard Grenfell tells the present writer that sealings 

are not at ail uncommon on Exyvptian papyri, sometimes large, 
more frequently small. Le believes that the practice of nealing 
documents went back in Egypt to the earliest times, though 
the date of the earliest papyrus seal is as yet uncertain. Jar- 
stoppers, however, were stamped in the time of the First 
Dynasty (earlier than 8.0. 4000, according to Brugsch), and 
papyri of the Fourth and Fifth Dynasties, extant in fragments, 
probably, in their original state, contained sealings. 


(Hist. of Inventions, i. 140, Bohn’s tr., quoted in 
Smith’s Christian Antiquities, art. ‘Seals ’) gives it 
as his opinion that ‘in Europe wax has been every- 
where used for sealing since the earliest ages.’ 
But in the East it was not wax but clay (Job 38"*), 
sealed when soft and then made hard burning. 
When a door or a stone was to be sealed, a clay 
seal was put at cach end of the cord stretched 
across it (cf. Hvang. Pet. 8, éréxpicav émrda oppayisas, 
with Jn 9% '), Some stones so sealed still retain the 
cord marks. But, like the Arabs and the Persians, 
the Hebrews also secm to have dipped seals or 
stamps in a black pigment, paint or an ink. The 
picture which Ezekiel draws (9*) of the man ‘ with 
the writer’s inkhorn by his side,’ marking the 
foreheads of the men that sighcd and cried for 
the abominations in Jerusalem, is doubtless the 
source of the sealing yet in Rev 7. 

(d) Purposes of sealing.—Sealing was sometimes 
a substitute for signature (and conveniently so in 
days when writing was not a general accomplish- 
ment), if a letter had to be anthenticated or a 
document to be ratified. So Jezebel forged Ahab’s 
sienature (lL K 218); and in Neh 9¥ 10' the sealing 
signified adherence to the contents of the covenant 
there and then made with God. At other times it 
denoted an inalienable possession, the signet itself 
being also the type of all that was most precious 
and inviolable (Ca 8°, Jer 22%). This comes out in 
the figurative application 2 Ti2' ‘ Having this seal, 
the Lord knoweth them that are his.’ (In the 
same sense, perhaps, are the orlyuara, the ‘brands’ 
of the Lord Jesus, Gal 6”), Akin to this idea was 
that of security and permanency, as when the stone 
of the lions’ den was sealed by the king with his 
own signet and those of his lords, ‘that nothin 
night be changed concerning Daniel’ (Dn 6", cf. 
also Del 4, Mt 27%), These ideas of vwnership and 
security are often combined with that of destina- 
tion, as in Kzk 9* and Rev 7°, where the persons 
sealed were, as God’s people, secured from imminent 
destruction and designated for future reward. 
Finally, connected with the ideas of security and 
destination was the idea of secrecy or postponement 
of disclosure, as when the words of a roll, more 
particnlarly if prophetic, were sealed up for the 
uninitiated, or till the time cams to publish them 
(Is 294, Dn 12°, Rev 10°). Quite in harmony with 
all these ideas was the idea of authority in the seal 
or signet, so that when a king bestowed his signet 
he thereby invested the recipient with royal 
anthority, lending him, in fact, the royal name 
(Gn 418, Pharnoh and J aes 

ii. FIGURATIVE SENSE.——In illustrating the scope 
of the literal, it has been unavoidable to trench 
id ea the figurative, litera] sealing being emblematic 
of one idea or another. But we have still to deal 
with the religious, the spiritual sense of seal and 
sealing, where there is nothing literal at all, even 
in vision, This comes out principally in the NT. 

The idea of authentication is prominent when 
converts are called tle seal of apostleship (1 Co 92), 
and when circumcision is named a seal, t.e. an 
authentication, of that righteousness by faith 
which existed before the rite was performed (Ro 
4"), The solemn authentication of human experi- 
ence lies in the expression that he who has received 
the witness of the Son ‘hath set seal to this that 
God is true’ in ‘what He promised through the 
Son (Jn 3); while the saying ‘ Hin hath God the 
lather sealed’ signifies authentication and destina- 
tion to convey eternal life (Jn 67). ‘The figurative 
sense of scat in the passage (2 Ti 2!*), ‘The firm 
foundation of God (God’s foundation of firm be- 
lievers) standeth, having this seal, The Lord 
knoweth them that are his,’ includes ownership, 
authentication, security, and destination. All these 
ideas, but especially destination, are present when 


SEAL, SEAL SKINS 


itis said that believers are sealed with the Holy 
Spirit of promise (Eph 1%); sealed unto the day of 
redemption (4”); sealed and having, in the Spirit 
within us, the earnest of what we shall be (2 Co 1”). 
Working back from the early assimilation of 
baptism to circumcision as a seal (Hermas, Sim, 
vill. 6; 2Clem. vii.), some have interpreted the 
sealings just mentioned as directly referring to the 
baptismal rite. But Lightfoot seems to be justified 
in questioning (2 Clem. vii.) whether ‘St. Paul or 
St yenn (e.g. Rev 9‘) used the image with any,direct 
reference to baptism.’ Hatch (//ibbert Lectures, p. 
295) and Harnack (Dogmengesch. 1. i. 151) trace the 
baptism sense of c¢payls to the Greek mysteries ; 
but Anrich (Mystertenwesen, p. 120 ff.) gives in his 
adherence to fie belief that the origin of the use 
is the Jewish view of circumcision as a seal (see 
Anrich for illustr., and Sanday-Headlam on Ro 4"), 
One peculiar figurative use remains to be noticed. 
St. Paul, in speaking (Ito 15%) of handing over the 
collection to the saints at Jerusalem, describes his 
act as ‘sealing to them this fruit’ (of his efforts, or 
of the spiritual blessings that had gone forth from 
the Jews). The simplest explanation seems to be 
that of Theodore of Mopsuestia: that the apostle 
is referring to the solemn and exact formalities of 
the transaction—a view which Deissmann supports 
from the papyri of Fayym, where such sealing of 
wheat-sacks and the ike stands for a guaranteo 
that they contain the amount they profess to con- 
tain. St. Paul desires to act like a conscientious 
merchant, and to guarantee formally that he hands 
over the amount due from him. The suspicions 
which some of his enemies had set afloat, that he 
helped himself from the collection, must be defi- 
nitely and completely foreclosed. J. MASSIE. 


SEAL, SEAL SKINS.—See BADGER. 
SEAMEW (RV Ly 11'6, Dt 144).—See Cuckow. 


SEA-MONSTER.—This Eng. term occurs only 
twice in RV (text): Gn 17! ‘God created the great 
sea-monsters’ (AV ‘great whales,’ LXX 7rd xjr7), 
and Job 7'2 ‘Am I a sca or a sea-monster (AV 
‘whale,’ LXX dpdxwv), that thou settest a watch 
over me?’ The I{icb. in both these passages is }3n 
(plur. 0335 and o'339), which has been supposed to 
come from an (unnsed) root yin=‘ stretch,’ ‘ ex- 
tend,’ and so to signify properly an elongated 
animal (see Ges, Thes. 1511). The word 3, In 
addition to these two occurrences, 1s used of ser- 
pents or serpent-like creatures in Ex 7° [P; JE 
and R use vn}, LXX d¢is, in the similar passages 
44 and 7'5], Dt 32%, Ps 9143; perhaps the crocodile 
is in view in Is 27) 519, Ezk 29? 32? (see small type 
below), Ps 743; large water animals* of some 
kind are designated by it in Jer 51 (Gr. 28]*, Ps 
1487, In all these passages the LXX tr. y'33 by 
dpdcwv, RV has ‘dragon,’ except in Ex 7° ‘ser- 
pent’ (RVm, ‘Heb. tannin, any large reptile’); 
and Ps 918 * serpent’ sin Ps 748 RVin has ‘ sea- 
monsters,’ in 148! ‘or sea-monsters or waterspouts,’ 

In Neh 2! we hear also of the ‘én hattannin 
(‘well of the dragon,’ LXX «ayyh rév cuxdy, 
’ *fountain of the figs,’ evidently confusing y 49 
with o}na ‘ figs’). 

Quite a different term, although it has sometimes been con- 
fused ¢ with it both by copyists (}°38, LXX dpaxevess, of La 43 ig 
@ textual error for 0°38, while, conversely, 0°38 of Ezk 293 323 
(LXX in all 3paxev) should be j°3A) and by interpreters, is O'39 


“The creature which is said to have swallowed Jonah (see 
vol, i p. 750) is called simply a great fish (5'73 27), Jon 127 
(Heb. and Gr. 21}. The familiar ‘ whale’ comes from LXX xijre¢ 
(usya), reproduced in the sires of Mt 1240, 

+ Pocock in his Commentary on Mic 18 (1677) first showed that 
these two words had been confused, and pointed out that 5°33 
must denote some kind of jackal. 
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(once Mal 13, if the text is correct, niaa, LXX déuera= Heb. 
mind; cf. Jer 99 (10), Pa 6513), the plur. of (unused) ya, which 
means some beast that haunts solitary pace pro aly the 
jackal. Its occurrences are Is 1322 3418 367 4320, Jer 910(1f) yo2. 
146 4988 5137, Mio 18, Ps 4420(19) (if the text is correct, but sce 
Cheyne or Wellh.), Job 8029 (in all these passages AV has 
‘dragons,’ * RV ‘ jackals’), La 43 (AV [wrongly) ‘sea-monsters, ' t 
m, ‘sea-calves,’ RV ‘ jackals’). 

Another monster, belonging to the same catc- 
gory as tannin, is LEVIATHAN (ior liwydthin, 
prob. =‘ wreathed,’ ‘coiled’), which appears as a 
denizen of the waters in Ps 104% ‘liwyathan whom 
thou hast formed (mys:) to play therein’ (or ‘ with 
him,’ ta-pnyd, LXX éumaltew a’ry), and Job 4]!"- 
(Heb. 40°}. In the first of these passages the 
whale is often supposed to be referred to, in the 
second the crocodile, which last may be the 
reference also in I’s 74'4, where diwydthan is ap- 
parently symbolical of Egypt. In Job 3° (where 
it 18 not necessary to read, with Gunkel, 0: ‘sea’ 
for oO! ‘ day’) magicians are supposed to be able to 
‘rouseup’ (119; B xepwoacda) this monster. On 
Ts 27! see below. (LxXx in all these passages tr. 
1n)> by dpdxwy, except in Job 3%, where it has ré 
péya xiros; Aq., Symm., and ‘Theod., where they 
are extant, always transliterate Neuaddv, except 
in this same passage in Job, where Theod. has 
Spdxwy]. Leviathan is referred to also in Enoch 
6u7-9, 2 Es 6-5? ; cf. Apoc. Bar 294. 

{It has been contended that, in most of the OT 
passayes where funnin and ldiwydthdn occur, a 
mythological or semi- mythological allusion is 
present. Such an allusion is discovered, for in- 
stance, in Is 27! ‘In that day the LORD with his sore 
and great and strong sword shall punish liwydathan 
the Keane serpent (973) wn}, LAX dgdis pevywr, Aq. 
Sdus poxrAds, Symm. Sgis cvyxAelwv) and liwyathan the 
coiled serpent (jinjay wn), UXX Epis cxodeds, Aq. and 
Symm, édis éverxicwuévos), and he shall slay the 
tannin that is in the sea.’ ‘The language here cer- 
tainly recalls the Babylonian mythology with its 
account of the primeval conflict between Marduk 
and 'Tidmat (see art. COSMOGONY). The ‘ fleeing 
sl basic (cf. Job 26!t-) iy portrayed on a Bab. 
seal, with Marduk in pursuit; the ‘coiled serpent’ 
might be the earth-encircling ocean. ‘These two 
luwyathdns are held to be simply differentiations of 
Tiamat, whose consort, Kingu, may be ‘the dragon 
in the sea’ (so Gunkel, followed by Cheyne, e¢ al.). 
At the same time Gunkel (p. 40) admits that they 
are employed by ‘Isaiah’ to symbolize kingdoms. 
In Is 51% (on which see art. RAHAB) the ‘dragon’ 
(symbolica], as the context shows, of Egypt at the 
time of the Exodus) appears, as in the Bab. co 
mogony, as having been destroyed by God long 
ago (so also in Ps 74% “Thou brakest the heads 
of the tannintm in the waters, thou didst crush 
the heads of liwyathdn in pieces,’ 89!” al.), whereas 
in 27! the monster is thought of pbpanc ney as im- 
pruones in the sea, and destined to be destroyed at 
ast by Jahweh’s sword (cf. Job 38, where, as was 
noted above, magicians have the power to ‘rouse 
up’ liwydthan; 7, where watchers are set over 
the tannin; and Am 9, where the serpent [%9}, 
dpdxwv) is in any case no venomous marine snake, 
for such are not found in the Mediterranean, but 
‘an imaginary monster, supposed by the Hebrews 
to have its home at the bottom of the ocean, and 
to be at the disposal of the Almighty’ [Driver, 
ad loc.; similarly Nowack, who has no doubt that 
there is a reference to the sea-monster of myth- 
ology]). Again, in Ezk 295-6 and 327% the tannin 
to which Pharaoh is compared, although it has 
points in common with tlie crocodile, 18 held to 


* The word ‘ dragon’ in AV should probably be viewed merely 
as an old and poctical word for a large serpent no necessarily 
a fabulous monster). See examples of its use in this sense in 


old writers as quoted by Murray in Ozf. Eng. Dictionary, ¢.v. 
{ This ia the only occurrence of ‘ sea-monster’ in AV. 
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find its only true equivalent in the monster Tiamat. 
The treatment to be meted out by God to Pharaoh 
recalls, we are told, the way in which Tidmat and 
her allies were vanquished and afterwards treated 
by Marduk ; compare, for instance, Ezk 32° ‘I will 
spread out my net for thee,’ etc., with Creation 
tablet iv. 11. 95, 112, ‘ Bel (Marduk) threw wide his 
net, made it encompass her’; ‘ In the net they lay, 
in the meshes they sat.’ But the net is a common 
OT figure, and may be used here independently. 
Upon the whole, while it 1s practically certain 
that the Tidmat myth had reached Palestine and 
that there are allusions to it in the OT, it will 
hardly be questioned that Gunkel exaggerates its 
influence. 

The ‘dragon’ of Neh 2) is probably a serpent 
regarded as the tutelary deity of the spring, and 
believed to give living power, perhaps healing 
virtues, to its waters (cf. W. R. Smith, 2S! 156, 
161 (7 172, aed). 

It does not fall within the scope of the present 
article to discuss the ‘dragon’ of the Greek Book 
of Daniel (see art. BEL AND THE DRAGON), the 
‘dragons’ of Ad. Est 107 118 or of Ps-Sol 278, or 
the ‘dragon’ of Rev 125% 132 « 12 1618 202, for which 
Jast see REVELATION (BOOK OF), p. 256, and 
Bousset’s Comm. ad loc. See also art. RAHAB. 


LITERATURE. —Gunkel, Schipfung u. Chaos, esp. gr 20-90; 
Cheyne's artt. ‘Behemoth and Leviathan’ and ‘Dragon’ in 
dineyo, Bibl.; Weber, Jiid. Theol. 160, 202, 402, 404 (on Jewlrh 
fancies about Leviathan); the Cormn., esp. those of A. RB. 
Davidson, Dillm., Budde, and Duhm on Job; of Cheyne, 
J)illm.-Kittel, and Marti on /saiah; and of Bortholet and 
Kraetzschmar (both disinclined to admit ‘in Ezk 208 822 the 
mythological allusions contended for by Gunkel) on Ezekiel, 
J. A. SELBIE. 

BEBA (x30).—Son of Cush, Gn 107’=1 Ch 19, 
Since Seba is mentioned in connexion with Cush 
in Is 43° and 4514, it is probable that this genealogy 
is a gloss on the passages of Isaiah, or, at any rate, 
based upon them. Of Seba this author knows that 
its inhabitants were éud/; and since he prophesies 
that they should be brought in chains to Jerusalem, 
it scems reasonable to identify them with a race 
mentioned in the oracle of Is 1827, who were to be 
brought as an offering to the temple, who also 
were connected with a nation living beyond the 
rivers of Cush, and who are described as ‘drawn 
out, clean-shaven, and of power from ancient 
times.’ The rest of the description is at present 
unintelligible. There is a further reference to 
them in Ps 72", where, however, they are merely 
typicnl of a distant race, and coupled with the 
familiar Sheba on the ground of the resemblance 
of their names. On this resemblance Glaser 
(Skizze, ii. 387 ff.) bases his theory that they repre- 
sent the Sabwans of Jebel Shammir in Nejd—a 
theory which is to be rejected on the ground that 
the only author who knows anything definite 
about them keeps them carefully apart from the 
Sabirans, and mentions them in connexion with 
Cush and Egypt. Since from the 8th cent. B.c. 
Cush had fave an important part in politics, 
it is probable that an Slacatel man would have 
some idea of the locality of Cush, and therefore 
any attempt to seek for Seba anywhere but in the 
heart of Ariba should be rejected. The researches 
of Mr. Theodore Bent (Jiuined Cities of Mashona- 
land, 1892) have certified the existence in the 
heart of Africa of the vestiges of ancient States, 
the names of which are lost. to history. The 
description given by him of the ancient State of 
Mashinaland bears some resemblance to that given 
in Is 18, possibly on the ground of Egyptian de- 
spatches or the statements of Ethiopians then 
dominant in Egypt. ‘There is,’ says a Portuguese 
traveller quoted p. 207, ‘a tower or edifice of 
worked masonry, which appears evidently not to 


be the work of black natives of the country, but! 
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of some powerful and political nations’; ey 231, 
‘there is little doubt that the ancient builders of 
the ruins in Mashonaland, the forts and towns 
between the Zambesi and the Limpopo, utilized 
the Sabi river as their road to and from the coast.’ 
This, like other African rivers, was in ancient 
times suitable for large craft, but, through silting, 
is no longer fit for it (p. 231). It does not appear 
that epigraphic research has as yet thrown any 
light on this name. D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


SEBAM (o3¥; LeBaud; Saban).—A town in the 

astoral district, ‘a land for cattle,’ in which 

eshbon, Elealeh, and Nebo were also situated 
(Nu 32%). It is apparently the same place as 
Sibmah, which was in the territory of Reuben, 
and was rebuilt by the children of Reuben (Jos 
13%, Nu 32%), _Sebam probably soon fell into the 
hands of the Moabites, in whose possession it was 
in the days of Isaiah and Jeremiah. It was then 
celebrated for its vines, which were destroyed by 
‘the lords of the nations’ (Is 16° *, Jer 48%), 
Jerome (Onom. s. ‘Sabama’) calls it a town of Moab 
in the land of Gilead, and says that it was barely 
500 paces from Heshbon (Com. in Js. v.), and one 
of the strong pluces of the district. It is perhaps 
Samia, on the south side of Wddy Hesbdn, and 2 
English miles from Heshbon. There are here 
some ruins, rock-hewn sarcophagi, and rock-cut 
wine-presses (PEF Mem. East Pal. pee 

C. W. WILSON. 

SEBAT (Zaf8dr) 1 Mac 164, or SHEBAT (03y) Zeo 

17,—The eleventl month ; see TIME. 


SECACAH (a900; B Alxiotd, A Zoxoxd; Sachacha),. 
—One of six cities situated in the ‘wilderness’ 
(midbdr) of Judah (Jos 15"), that is, in the waste 
land west of the Dead Sea. It was unknown to 
Eusebius and Jerome (Onom. s. Zaxyd, Scacha), 
and there is no clue to its position. Conder (Hbdk. 
to Bible) identifies it, doubtfully, with Ahurbet ed- 
Dikkeh, also called Khurbct es-Sikkeh, ‘ruin of the 
pa 2 miles S. of Bethany. This is too near 

erusalem. Secacah was probably between the 
Kidron ravine (Wddy en-Ndr) and En-gedi. 

C. W. WILSON. 

SECHENIAS (A Zexevlas).—1. (B om.) 1 Es 8%= 
Shecaniah, Ezr 8°, where the text needs rearrang- 
ing to agree with 1 Esdras, 2. (B Elexovlas), 1 Es 
893=Shecaniah, Ezr 8°. 


SECOND COMING.—Sce PAROusIA,vol. iii. p. 674. 
SECT.—See HERESY, vol. ii. p. 351. 


SECU (120, with the article; B év 7g Sedel, A ev 
Zoxxw),—A place mentioned only in 18S 197. It 
was not far from Ramah (Samuel’s residence), 
and apparently on the road from Gibeah to that 

lace. In or near it there was a large cistern 
(RV ‘the great well’ (S139 2], RVm ‘the well of 
the threshing floor’ [j!n‘2, LAX ¢pdaros rod ddw)) 
which Saul passed on his journey. The place is 
unknown, and its site depends upon the position 
assigned respectively to Gibeah and Ramah. 
Several identifications have been proposed: for 
instance, Bir Nebala, near Gibeon (Smith’s DB), 
Khurbet Shuweikch,,a little S. of Bireh (Conder, 
PEF Mem. iii. 62, 126), and the ancient reservoir 
at Solomon’s Pools (PEFSt, 1898, p. 17), but this 
last is dependent upon an improbable site for 
RAMAH (see above, p. 198"). The LXX (B) é& rg 
=epel implies the Heb. ‘py¥3=‘ bare height’ (often 
in Jeremiah), This is preferred to MT by Thenius, 
Driver (Text of Sam. ad. loc.), Lihr, H. P. Smith, 
and recent writers in general. 

C. W. WILSON. 


SECUNDUS (Zexodvydes [TR], Léxouvdos [WH 
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Blass]).—_-A man of Theasalonica, who accompanied 
St. Paul from Philippi to Europe (Ac 20‘), prota 
one of the apostles of the Churches taking the 
Macedonian contributions to Jerusalem, Ac 24!’, 
2Co 88, The name (with SOSIPATER) occurs in the 
well-known inscription of Thessalonica, C/G ii. 
1967, which gives a list of Politarchs, 
A. C. HEADLAM. 

SECURE.—<As used in AV ‘secure’ means ‘con- 
fident,’ ‘trustful,’ ‘not anticipating danger.’ It 
is always in OT the tr. of nyz to trust, confide, or 
some of its derivatives. In NT it occurs only as a 
verb, and only in Mt 28" ‘And if this come to 
the governor’s ears, we will persuade him, and 
secure you,’ where the Gr, is vyds dpuepluvous rorh- 
gouev, t.€. ‘make you free from care,’ which corre- 
sponds exactly with the derivation of the Eng. 
word (Lat. securus, i.e. se ‘free from,’ and cura 
‘care’), Cf. Jg 187 ‘ they dwelt careless, after the 
manner of the Zidonians, quiet and secure.’ How 
greatly the word has changed its MeenInE may be 
seen from Jg 8! ‘Gideon . . . smote the host: for 
the host was secure.’ Davies (Bible E’ng. p. 103) 
quotes from Sandys (p. 210), ‘There is no where 
any place wherein it is safe to be secure.’ 

Recdrely (Pr 3%, Mic 28, Sir 45) has the same 
meaning. And so also security in 2 Es 7°, Sir 5’; 
but in Ac 17° ‘when they had taken security of 
Jason, and of the other, they let them go,’ this 
word is used in its modern sense (Gr. 7 lxavéy). 

J. HASTINGS, 

SEDEKIAS (Zedexlas, AV Zedechias), 1 Es 1” 
(LXX “), Zedekiah king of Judah. 


SEDUCTION.—Sce art, 
MENTS, vol. i, p. 522°. 


SEED, SEEDTIME.—There is a threefold usage 
of the words rendered by EV ‘seed.’ 1, Botanical 
and agricultural.—The common Heb. term is y1 
(Aram. yz} Dn 2%), usually ‘seed,’ but in Gn 8” 
‘seed time,’ and in Lv 26° ‘sowing time.’ In Ezk 
175 sary is tr. ‘fruitful field’ (RV ‘ fruitful soil’). 
‘Sowing seed’ (Lv 11°7) and ‘things that are sown’ 
(Is 61!) are equivalents of yy. In J] 17 nim is 
tr. ‘seed’ (RV ‘seeds’). ‘Mingled seed’ (Lv 1919) 
and ‘divers seeds’ (Dt 22%) are renderings of 5'x>3. 
In Is 197 yryp 5d appears in AV as ‘every thing 
sown,’ RV ‘all that is sown.’ The usual Gr. word 
in Apocr. and NT is omépya, but orédpos also occurs 
Mk 4° (cf. Swete’s note], Lk 8", 2Co 9! The 
most interesting Scripture references to ‘seed’ in 
this sense are the poetic figure in Ps 126° and our 
Lord’s parables of the Sower and the Tares. See 
AGRICULTURE, vol. i. 49%. 2. Ph» stological.—'The 
phrase 37)"n35¢ is variously tr. in Lv 15) 17. 18. 83 1g 
19° 224 Nu 5%, ‘To conceive seed’ stands in 
Lv 12? for the Hiph. of 37}, in Nu 5% for the Niph. 
with the noun yt, and in He I1!! for els xaraBorhp 
onépuaros. omépua has this meaning in Wis 7?, and 
oxépa bears the same sense in the metaphor of 
1 P 1%, where Christians are said to have been 
‘begotten again, not of corruptible seed (é« oopas 
~Oaprhs), but of incorruptible (dg¢@dprov), through 
the word of God.’ 3. Metaphorical for ofspring, 
whether of animals (Jer 312’) or of man. ere the 
words are yy} and ordppa., The former is twice tr. 
‘child’ (Iv 22, 1S 14). ‘Seed’ has the meanin 
of genealogy or pedigree, Ezr 2°, Neh 7@, ‘The 
holy seed’ 18 a special designation of the people of 
Israel, Is 6}*, Ezr 92,1 Es 8”. ‘Seed,’ like ‘ genera- 
tion,’ is sometimes used to describe a class of 
peone with reference to character rather than to 

escent. Thus we have ‘seed of evil-doers’ (Is 14), 
‘of falsehood’ (Is 57‘), ‘ blameless seed’ (Wis 1035), 
‘accursed seed’ (Wis 12), a seed ‘honoured’ or 
*dishonoured’ (Sir 1019). 

Two NT passages call for separate remark. 


CRIMES AND PUNISH- 


(a) The words omépya atrod év airg pdéver (1 Jn 3°) 
have been interpreted to mean either (1) that 
Christians, as the ‘seed’ or children of God, abide 
in Him and are thus kept from sinning ; or (2) that 
a Divine principle of lite remains in the Christian, 
which secures the same result. The latter is the 
View now almost universally accepted. It makes 
atrot=6e08, and the orépya OcoG is much the same 
as the sropa d¢@apros of 1 P 1%, (5) In Gal 3!8 St. 
Paul bases an argument on the promises of Gn 13% 
178, and lays much emphasis on the use of the 
singular omépuarc rather than the plural oméppace 
as pointing to the fulfilment of the promises in an 
individual, viz. Christ. Now it has to be admitted, 
first, that neither in Heb. nor in Gr. would it have 
been natural to use the plural form of ‘seeds,’ even 
if the promises had been meant to point only to a 
plurality of descendants of Abraham; and, second, 
that St. Panl’s language elsewhere (Ro 48 97) 
shows that he did not regard the sinvular omdppare 
as necessarily excluding the plural meaning. St. 
Paul’s argument in Gal 3'8 is therefore somewhat 
artificial and Rabbinical in its form. It does not 
logically prove that the promise to Abraham mus¢ 
be fulfilled in a single individual. But we can 
take from it the thought that the collective noun, 
with its singular form, saggests an individual in 
whom the destiny of A braham’s posterity is sunimed 
up, and by whom their mission to the world is 
carried out. The terms of the promise, though 
not incompatible with a multiple or national fulfil- 
ment, are peculiarly compatible with one which 
centres in a single person, as Christ’s fulfilment 
does (see Lightfoot, Beet, Eadie, indlay, Lipsius, 
Meyer, ad loc.), JAMES PATRICK. 


SEER.—See PROPHECY, p. 108. 


SEETHE.—To seethe is to boil, as Berners, 
Froissart, xvii, ‘These Scottish men... take 
with them no purveyance of bread nor wine, for 
their usage and soberness jis such in time of war, 
that they will pass in the journey a great long 
time with flesh half sodden, withont bread, and 
drink of the river water without wine, and they 
neither care for pots nor pans, for they seethe 
beasts in their own skins.’ The old past tense is 
sod, Gn 25” ‘ Jacob sod pottage’; 1 Ks 1!4‘ As for 
the sacrifices, they sod them in brass pots and pans 
with a good savour’; and past ptcp. sodden, Ex 
12° § Kat not of it raw, nor sodden at all with water.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

SEGUB.—1. (an” Keré, way Kethibh; B Leyovp, 
A eyo’s) the youngest son of IltEL who rebuilt 
Jericho, 1K 16%. The death of Segub, which 
synchronized with the setting up of the gates, 
may have been due to an accident in the build- 
ing operations, or he may have been offered in 
sacrifice by his father—a circumstance purposely 
obscured in the present form of the story. See 
FOUNDATION and HiEL. In any case, popular 
opinion finally connected the death of Hicl’s two 
sons witha curse believed to have been pronounced 
by Joshua on the man that should rebuild Jericho, 
The form in which this curse is expressed in Jos 
6% is moulded by a knowledge of the events 
recorded in 1K 16%. See, further, Bertholet, 
and esp. Kittel on this last-named passage. 2, 
(may; B Lepo’x, A Leyov8) son of Hezron and father 
of JAIR, 1 Ch 27+, J. A. SELBIE, 


SEIR (vyy ‘rough,’ ‘shaggy’).—1. The name 
of a mountainous district east of the ‘Arabah, 
peopled by the Edomites. It was originally occu- 


pied by Horttes or ‘cave-dwellers’ (Gn 14° [where 
read, after LXX and Sam., ‘yy ‘190 for ‘ew oy; of 
MT] 36” [in the latter passage Seir is personified as 
the eponymous ancestor of the indigenous inhabit- 
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SELEUCUS I. 


these abbreviations, however agreeable to the 
taste of later writers, are not biblical. (3) It has 
been derived from a verb 250, supposed to be 
equivalent to n>; the imperative would be bo, 
with «1 paragogic nbo, in pause 179. ‘The _inter- 
change of 0 al wis, however, rare in the Heb. of 
the OT, and the sense thus obtained, ‘ Pause!’ 
does not suit many of the passages: as, for 
instance, those where it stands in the middle of 
@ verse or would break the flow of thought (Ps 
55° 67! 4, Hab 3* °), or at the end of a psalm (Ps 
3. 24), where no direction to pause is needed. (4) 
Several of the VSS translated it by words which 
mean ‘for ever.’ The Targ. has xpdy), podyd, nd 
noby, pody ‘poyb, ete.; Aq. del; Theod. del; Sexta 
Scaravrés, once els téAos; Quinta els rods aldvas; 
Jerome, semper, in sempiternum, (5) In all proba- 
bility it is connected with the verb 5$9 =to lift 
up, to cast up. In this case the meaning may be 
(a) ‘ Lift up! Loud !’ a direction to the orchestra, 
which had hitherto been playing a soft accompani- 
ment and is now to atrike in with loud music, 
trumpets and cymbals, whilst the singer’s voice 
was hushed. Additional force would thus be 
given to those parts of the psalm where it seemed 
appropriate. It will be noticed that Selah is not 
found at the beginning of a psalm, for instru- 
mental preludes were in all probability unknown, 
the instruments being always secondary to the 
voices. Or (5) it may mean ‘Lift up your bene- 
diction,’ the reference being to a doxology ‘sung 
after every psalm and section of a psalm which 
for any liturgical reason was separated from a 
section which followed’ (Briggs, JBL, 1899, 
p. 142), 

The débarun of LXX, Theod., and Symm., has received 
almost as many varying interpretations as the original word 
itself. ‘Quidain diapsaina commutationem metri dixerunt 
ease: alli pausationem apiritus: nonnulli alterius sensus ex- 
ordium. Sunt qui rhythmi diatinctionem, et quia psalmi tune 
temporis juncta voce ad organum canecbantur, cujusdam 
musics varietatia existimant silentium’ (Jer. ad Marcella). 
[t soems not unlikely that the true meaning ts ‘an interlude’; 
Hesychius explaing the similarly formed word decry of the 
flute-playing in the interval between two choruses. 

B. Jacob's ‘Beitrige zu einer Einleitung in die Psalmen’ 
ZATW, 1896, pp. 120-182) is a very full discussion of the word. 

nyiIng the possibility of an etymological explanation, he 
reachos two main conclusions: (1) a5 signifies a pause, 
whether tn the temple song or for the temple song’; (2) ‘the 
meaning of ‘O was purposely concealed to prevent the syna- 
gogues and perhaps also the churches from obtaining one of 
the privileges of ie temple.” Briggs’ article, quoted above, 
ie marked by great freshness in ite discussion of the problem ;: 
see also under the word 179 in the Oaf. Heb. Lexicon. 

J. TAYLOR. 
SELA-HAMMAHLEKOTH (nipbnen ybo; wérpa 4 
peptoGeica ; Petra dividens ; ‘the rock of divisions 
or escape,’ Vm).—A rock or clitf in the wilder- 
ness of Maon, at which Saul ‘returned from pur- 
suing after David’ (1S 23%), The ‘rock of divisions’ 
is the interpretation of the Jewish commentators 

Midrash, Rashi), and is pronounced probable by 

river (Text of Sam. ad. loc.); the ‘rock of 
escapes’ that of Gesenius (7’Aes. 485), The grent 
gorge of Wddy Maldki, which runs castward be- 
tween Carmel and Maon, would be a suitable 

sition, and the name may be a corruption of the 
ebrew by the loss of a guttural (Conder, PEF 
Mem. iii. 314). C. W. WILSON. 


SELED (159).—A Jerahmeelite, 1 Ch 2% The 
name occurs twice in this verse: B has, the first 
time, ’AAcddad; the second time, =dA\ad, which last 
is the reading of A both times. 


SELEMIA.—One of the swift scribes who wrote 
to the dictation of Ezra (2 Es 14%), 


a (Ledexlas), 1 Es 9*=Shelemiah, Ezr 


SELEUCIA (Zede’xera, WH Xedevala), the great 
maritime fortress of Syria, was built by Seleucus 
Nikator. It was the seaport of his new capital 
Antioch, and in it he was buried. The town was 
situated on the southern slopes of Mt. Pieria, and 
on the level ground at its foot. On three sides it 
was protected by nature as well as by art; and on 
the side of the sea, where the ground is level, it 
was strongly fortified. Seleucia was taken by 
Ptolemy Euergetes (1 Mac 11°), and afterwards 
(c. B.C. 220) recovered by Antiochus the Great. 
It was one of the most important military stations 
of the Seleucid, and was greatly improved by 
the Romans. In St. Paul’s time it was a ‘free 
city’—a privilege granted to it after its capture 
by Pompey. It was afterwards oreaey favoured 
by the emperors, who enlarged the harbour, con- 
structed moles, ete. The geographical position of 
Seleucia, at the mouth of the Orantee valley, gave 
it great commercial importance. Thence ships 
sailed southward along the Syrian and Phoenician 
coasts to Evypt, and westward to Cyprus, the 
coast of Asia Minor, and the Roman world. And 
it was in one of these trading ships that Paul and 
Barnabas, after coming down from Antioch, sailed 
for Cyprus on their first missionary journey 
(Ac 134), 

There are many remains of the old walls, 
temples, theatres, and other buildings of Seleucia. 
The walls of the inner harbour, now a morass, can 
be followed throughout; the canal through which 
ships passed from the outer to the inner harbour 
can be traced ; and the piers of the outer harbour 
can still be seen beneath the sea. The most re- 
markable relic of Seleucia, however, is the great 
rock-hewn channel, partly a tunnel, which was 
apparently made to convey to the sea the waters 
of a stream that might, in times of flood, have 
endangered the city, and at the same time to store 
water for the use of the people (Chesney, Huphrates 
Expedition; Conybeare and Howson, Life and 
Epp. of St. Paul; Baedeker, Guide to Syria and 
Palestine). C. W. WILSON. 


SELEUCIDA, the members of a Syrian dynasty 
founded by Seleucus, one of the generals of 
Alexander. They ruled over Syria from B.C, 312 
to B.C. 65, their empire extending, when they were 
at the height of their prosperity, Hom Mesopotamin 
in the east to the borders of Greece in the west. 
The Seleucid era begins with Olyim. 117, 1, 4.U. 442, 
B.C. 312, and was very largely used, especially in 
the districts round the Euphrates and Tigris. The 
Seleucid year was usually regarded as beginning in 
autumn, but Schiirer (1. 1. 36-44) argues in favour 
of spring. Nune of the Seleucidie are expressly 
named in any of the books of canonical Scripture, 
but in Daniel allusions are made to several of 
them, including the four kings bearing the name 
Selencus. In the Books of Maccabees Seleucus Iv. 
is mentioned by name. From certain references in 
Josephus’ Antiquities, it has been commonly sup- 
posed that the Jewish historian had written a 
special History of the Seleucidse. Destinon, who 
in his Quellen des Fl. Josephus, pp. 21-29, has 
investigated the subject carefully, decides against 
the existence of such a work. 


LITERATURE. —Ewald, Hist. of Israel, v., London, 1880, pp. 286- 
8354; Schiirer, JP 1. 1. 160-18%,—for pores y, 1. ti. 893 ; Ryauel 
in art. ‘Syrien’in PRE3 xv, 176f., Driver, Dantcl, passim. 
J. MACPHERSON. 
SELEUCUS I. (Nikator), the founder of the 
Seleucid dynasty, on the death of Alexander, in 
B.C. 323, after a successful conflict secured recogni- 
tion for himself under this title as ruler over all the 
countries between the Hellespont and the Mediter- 
ranean on the one side, and the Indus and Jaxartes 
(Sir- Daria) on the other. In the partition of 


SELEUCUS ILI. 


territories which took place in B.C. 321 he obtained 
the governorship of Babylon, and, though driven 
out by Antigonus in B.C. 316, he succeeded in B.C. 
312 in establishing himself in the Babylonian pro- 
vinces in the east as well as in the Syrian provinces 
in the west. He then founded the Seleucid dynasty, 
which held its place for about two hundred and fifty 
years. He died by the hand of an assassin in B.C. 
282. Heis the captain (ww) of the king of the South, 
Ptolemy Soter of Egypt, referred to in Dn 11° as 
having become stronger than the king. He founded 
several cities which became famous, among them 
Antioch and Apamea on the Orontes, Laodicea 
and Seleucia, Edessa and Beroea. He settled many 
Jews, who had served their time under him, in 
Antioch and others of the cities founded by him, 
and conferred upon them all the rights of citizen- 
ship. 
LITERATURE.—Josephus, Ant. xu. fii. 1; Schtirer, WJP n.1. 
114, i. 271; Ewald, //J v. 237; Driver, Dantel, xxxv. 165f. 
J. MACPHERSON. 
SELEUCUS II. (Callinicus), king of Syria, B.c. 
246-226, son of the grandson of Nikator, Antiochus 
1. Theos. His mother, Laodice, having murdered 
the Egyptian princess Berenice, Ptolemy Euergetes, 
the brother of the murdered lady, in order to 
avenge his sister’s death, invaded the territories of 
the Syrian monarch, and plundered Syria and 
Babylonia. Reference to this episode is made in 
Dn 117% Ptolemy took possession of Seleucia, 
which for a considerable time was retained by the 
Egyptians. Seleucus afterwards sought to retali- 
ate, and for this purpose led an expedition against 
Egypt, but was immediately put to flight. We 
have no particulars about the close of his reign. 
Literaturs.—Bevan, Short Com. on Daniel, 1892, pp. 174-177 ; 
Ewald, HJ v. 271, 283; Driver, Daniel, 167. 
J. MACPHERSON. 
SELEUCUS III. (Ceraunus), king of Syria, B.C. 
296-223, son of Callinicus and brother of Antiochus 
the Great. These brothers are referred to in Dn 
11° in the word ‘his sons.’ Seleucus did not make 
war directly with Egypt, but his campaign in Asia 
Minor may be regarded as prelimmary to the 
expedition carried out against Egypt by his 
brother. Scleucus was killed in that campaign, 
after a reign of two years, before the accession of 
Ptolemy Philopator, against whom Antiochus 
fought unsuccessfully (cf. Driver, Daniel, 168 fF.). 
J. MACPHERSON. 
SELEUCUS IY. (Philopator), king of Syria, 
B.C. 187-175, son of Antiochus the Great and brother 
of Antiochus Epiphanes. Dn 11” refers to this 
Seleucus, whether we understand the writer to 
speak of him as sending an exactor, or (transposing 
two words) as himself the exactor who rises upin the 
place of his father. In the former case, we shall 
understand by the exactor Heliodorus, whom Sel- 
eucus is said (2 Mac 3? 5) to have sent to obtain the 
money treasured up in the temple of Jerusalem. 
Bevan prefers the above transposition, rendering 
the passage thus: ‘And there shall arise in his 
place an exactor, who shall cause the royal dignity 
to pass away.’ Such a designation would be ve 
suitable for Selencus, who was notorious for his 
avarice. He is spoken of in 2 Mac 3° as ‘the king 
of Asia.’ In 1 Mac 7}, 2 Mac 14! he is alluded to 
as father of Demetrius, and in 2 Mac 47 mention is 
made of his death, and of the fact that he was 
succeeded by Antiochus. After having reigned 
twelve years, Seleucus was murdered, some say 
by Heliodorus, his minister, who sought to win 
the kingdom to himself; but others say at the 
instigation of his brother Antiochus, who was on 
his way from Rome, where he had been detained 
for some years as & HOsaye: This latter view 
seems to be most agreeable to the language of 
Daniel. 
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LitrRatTurE.—Bevan, Short Com. on Daniel, p. 185 ¢. ; Schiirer, 
HJ P 1. i. 172, also hig art. ‘Seleucus’in Riehm, Handuworter. 
buch, p-_1457; Ewald, fv. 201f., 304; Driver, Daniel, pp. 
Xxxviil, 101f., 176f.; Fairweather and Black, 1 Mac. pp. 146, 
159, 189; Joa. Ant. xu. iv. 10, J. MACPHERSON. 


SELF-SURRENDER. — By this title we may 
understand to be indicated the fundamental 
principle of Christianity on its subjective side. 
Ihe roots of it may be traced back in the OT 
and further to the primitive instincts of religion. 
Schleiermacher’s ToeniGR of religion as ‘the 
sense of dependence’ is defective and one-sided in 
leaving out of account this most essential element. 
It is seen in an extreme form in the extravagance 
of pagan fanaticism. The Indian fakir, the yogi 
who abandons himself entirely to relizious devotion, 
aims at making the most absolute surrender of his 
life and person ; and yet it is seen that pride, self- 
will, vanity, and various self-regardiny affections 
are not excluded by the extremity of fanaticism, 
and therefore some deeper if not more demonstra- 
tive experience must be looked for in real self- 
surrender. The OT prepares for this, and the NT 
shows the way of completely realizing it. 

i, SELF-SURRENDER IN THE OT.—(a) This is an 
important element of the Hebrew faith in its various 
phases. In the patriarchal history it appears in 
the submission and obedience of Abraham and his 
family in leaving Ur of the Chaldees and migrating 
to an unknown land where they must live a no- 
madic life in response to the call of God (Gn 12'5), 
and in the subsequent conduct of Isaac (26!°*) and 
Jacob (28'82?), In the prophets it is apparent as 
the very foundation of their work and mission. 
The prophet is not an involuntary instrument in 
the hands of God through whom the Divine will is 
declared. Before he receives his message he sur- 
renders himself to the call of God; he must be a 
‘man of God’ if he is to be a ‘seer.’ Moses sur- 
renders his prospects at the court of Pharaoh in 
the passion of patriotism ; and later, receiving his 
eall at the burning bush, gives himself up to the 
service of God as His ambassador to Pharaoh. A 
spirit of complete self-surrender is seen later in his 
willingness to be blotted out of God’s book that 
the offending people might be forgiven (Ex 32%). 
Ruth’s devotion to her mother-in-law, though 
issuing in a preat act of self-surrender (Ru 1% 2%), 
has only a secondary bearing on the giving up of 
self to God. Samuel is dedicated to God from his 
birth by his mother (1S 1), and his subsequent 
career shows that he confirmed this dedication by 
his own conduct. Elijah throughout his adven- 
turous carcer manifests a life completely given up 
to the service of God in face of the greatest 
dangers, Elisha, responding to the call of the 
older prophet, takes solemn tarewell of his parents 
and thie eircle of his friends at a final feast (1 K 
197), which may have furnished Levi the publican 
with the precedent for his similar action (Lk 5”). 
Amos leaves his herds and his orchards to go as 
Grod’s messenger to the dissolute court of Jeroboam 
i. at Bethel. But the typical act of prophetic 
self-surrender is scen in the case of Isaiah, who 
gives us a full account of God’s call and his 
response in 8 vision at the temple (Is6). Jeremiah, 
shrinking from the difficult task laid on him, but 
going to it with the supreme courage of a naturally 
timorous man who is braced to face danger by a 
strong sense of duty and a full faith in God, lives 
his martyr life in the spirit of entire self-sacrifice. 

(6) When we turn frum the history to the teach- 
ne of the OT, we find that this supreme act of 
religion is repeatedly insisted on. The prophets 
call upon the people to give themselves up to God. 
Hosea invites the unfaithful to return (Hos 14? 2), 
Isaiah, denouncing the sin of Jerusalem as unfaith- 
fulness and rebellion (17!-4), calls the péople back 
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to their loyalty, and 


romises a redemption that 
implies a return to G 
(v.25), 


in the spirit of submission 
Early in the Captivity, Ezekiel sketches the 
ideal of a restored nation fully devoted to God, 
and in Deutero-Isaiah the restored Israel appears 
as a people given up to the service of God. The 
completed Pentatench gives oa large place to the 
idea of self-surrender on the part of the Jewish 
eople. The whole nation is holy, te. set apart 
or God (e.g. Ex 19° 2231), The Levites and the 
priests are detieutel to God in an especial way for 
the performance of specific functions, but not to 
the exclusion of the self-dedication of the laity. 
Thus the people da anne Cat expected to ‘ sanc- 
tify’ themselves and to ‘holy’ (e.g. Lv 207). 
Among the sacrifices the burnt-offering (6/daA, 4.e. 
‘that which goes up’) was especially significant of 
the self-surrender of the man who offered it. This 
was entirely consumed on the altar (therefore 
thought of as a ‘whole offering’), while other 
sacrifices were eaten in whole or in part by the 
priests and the worshippers. As the smoke as- 
cended to heaven the essence of the victim was 
supposed to pass up to Jehovah, and represented 
the offerer, who was thus supposed to give himself 
up to God under the aviilol of his sacrifice (see 
Bennett, Zheol. of O7, pp. 148, 149, and art. 
SACRIFICR). 

ii, SELF-SURRENDER IN THE NT.—(a) This is 
first presented to us in the life of Jesus Christ, 
whose whole course consists in the abandonment 
of self and self-interest in order to do the will of 
God ; which is suinmarized in sayings reported in 
the Fourth Gospel, ‘ My meat is to do the will of 
him that sent me, and to accomplish his work’ 
(Jn 4%); ‘1 came down from heaven not to do mine 
own will, but the will of him that sent me’ (6%), 
and described in Hebrews by the application to 
Christ of Ps 40°‘ Lo, I am come to do thy will’ 
(tle 10%), The agony in the garden reveals the 
spirit of perfect self-surrender under the severest 
trial when our Lord cries, ‘llowbeit, not what 
I will, but what thou wilt’ (Mk 14%), and the 
endurance of the passion consummated in the 
crucilixion completes the sacrifice. 

(6) Jesus Christ invites lis disciples to a similar 
life of self-surrender. That is seen outwardly in 
the call of the Twelve, which leads each to give up 
his work and his home in order to follow Christ. 
At Cwsarea Philippi the underlying principle is 
made a rule of universal application when our 
Lord says, ‘If any man wou i come after me, let 
him deny himself (dwapyyodoOw éaurdv), and take up 
his cross, and follow me’ (Mk 8%, Mt 16%, Lk 9%— 
Luke has ‘take up his cross daily’). Plainly, this 
means much more than what we commonly under- 
stund by self-denial, s.¢. the giving up of certain of 
the conveniences of life. The essential difference is 
that it involves the abandonment of self altogether 
as the end of life (see Swete, St. Mark, in loc.). 
The word rendered ‘deny’ (dwapyéoua:, stronver 
than dpvéouar, and meaning a more thorough 
abandonment, suggested by the prefix dé) is used 
for St. Peter’s denial of Christ (Mk 14) and for 
the denial in the presence of the angels of those 
who deny Christ on earth (Lk 12%). But while the 
absoluteness of the surrender is thus demanded, 
certain mistaken forms of self-denial are excluded. 
The notion does not involve asceticism or an 
form of self-torture. Primarily it is negative; it is 
requisite as & preliminary condition to following 
Christ, which 1s the real object to be aimed at, 
not commended as a meritorious act on its own 
account. Self must be renounced in order that 
Christ inay be followed. Further, there is no idea 
of the abandonment of the ego in the destruction 
of the personality, or the fusing of the individual 
in the universal being of God. Christ’s teaching 
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does not tend in this pantheistic direction. The 
very appeal to the act of self-renunciation brings 
in the idea of the will that is to perform it (ef res 
6é\e), and that will is equally requisite for the 
following of Christ, which is to be the subsequent 
aim of Hisservant. The disciple is to follow Christ 
as an individual personality, walking after his 
Master, though in the Master’s footprints ; not to 
merge his own consciousness and activity in the 
being and life of Christ. But while the individu- 
ality of the ego is to be thus preserved, the surrender 
of the will in submission and obedience is to be 
unconditional and complete. Probably we should 
regard our Lord’s hard sayings on the subject of 
riches in the light of this primary condition. That 
Ile did not lay down a rule of poverty as a uni- 
versal condition of discipleship is proved by the 
fact that some of His disciples who possessed pro- 
perty were not required to sacrifice it, e.g. Zacchweus, 
the bethany household, the mother of St. Mark— 
in whose house the Church met after the resurrec- 
tion. Therefore the difficulty of a rich man in 
entering the kingdom of God, concerning which 
Jesus spoke with great emphasis, must be found 
in the entanglement of worldly goods hindering 
the complete surrender of will, and not in the hard 
necessity of giving up all the possessions. The 
case of the young ruler, who, when asked what he 
should do to obtain eternal life, was told to sell all 
he possessed and give it to the poor, stands b 
itself: we have no other instance of such a demand, 
and therefore it is just to conclude that it had a 
specilic application to this man, his wealth being 
his fatal hindrance, and a career of discipleship 
being open to him if he would abandon all his 
worldly goods to follow Christ with the peasants 
and fishermen, ‘Thus riches may be classed with 
the hand, or foot, or eye that is to be cnt off or 
plucked out if the member offend. TaN, per se 
1s no more required as a condition of membership 
in the kingdom of God than mutilation. But if 
any hindrance is found in what xeemns most valu- 
able and our own by right—even a limb of the 
body—so that the precious thing must be aban- 
doned rather than that the life should be ruined, 
much more must this process be followed in the 
case of what is so extraneous as material wealth. 
For a full discussion of this position see Wendt, 
Lehre Jesu, pp. 376-389 (Eng. tr. ii. 58 1%). 

While abate surrender to the will of God is 
thus required by Christ at any cost, pure altruism 
is not demanded. ‘The ‘ golden rule,’ which may be 
regarded as the primary law of Christian ethics, 
enjoins that we should do to others as we would 
wish them to do to us, on the principle that we 
should love our neighbours as ourselves, where 
some self-regarding thought is allowed, since this 
is éxpressly named as the measure of our feelings 
and actions towards others. Still it is to beo 
served that the more advanced teaching of the 
Fourth Gospel carries us beyond this line of 
measurement with the ‘new commandiment,’ — 
perhaps new in contrast with the ofd command- 
ment about love to our neighbour, —inculcating love 
like Christ’s (‘even as I have loved you,’ etc., Jn 
13%), because His love involved complete self-sacri- 
fice for the saving of others. In the same way 
Jesus spoke of the necessity of bearing the cross, 
not meaning the endurance of some hardship, but 
the readiness to face death, like the condemned 
man who carries his cross to the place of execution ; 
and He laid down the great principle contained in’ 
the words, ‘ Whosoever would (or rather wishes to, 
0éA7) save his life shall lose it; and whosoever shall 
lose his life for my sake and the gospel’s, shall save 
it’ (Mk 8 etc.). Confusion has come into the 
interpretation of this passage through the two 
senses of the word yux7, as life and soul, being 
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introduced; but the previous sentence about the 
cross, an instrument of capital punishment, should 
make it clear that it is not the soul, epee. a8 
we now understand the word ‘soul,’ but the life, 
that is here referred to. The Gr. word is used in 
the same sense in Mk 10“, where Jesus speaks of 

iving His yvx%, t.¢e. His life, in the sense of giving 
Flimeelf up to die. The passage, then, means that 
whoever is willing to face martyrdom for his 
Christian faith shall save his life—é¢.e. live on in 
spite of being killed, by entering into the eternal 


life; while he who makes it his aim to escape. 


martyrdom will really die, because he will miss 
the eternal life. Here the self-surrender, even to 
the extent of suffering a martyr’s death, i.e. the 
surrender which will face that extremity if neces- 
sary, is what Christ requires, not in every case the 
actual endurance of the martyrdom,—for the sen- 
tence is hypothetical. But this self-surrender is 
not the end, it is the means through which we are 
to enter into life. Ina larger application of the 
essential principle it may be said that we must re- 
nounce ourselves in order to realize ourselves. The 
end then, as we saw above in another connexion, 
is not self-abnegation, much less is it extinction of 
being, or loss of personality and conscious existence, 
Buddhist Nirvana, or Hindu absorption in Brahm, 
but the very opposite—the full, enduring, conscious 
activity known as eternal life. 

(c) In St. Paul’s Epistles this principle comes out 
with regard to the mystical union of the Christian 
with Christ. He dies with Christ (Col 2%); he is 
crucified with Christ (Gal 2%); through the cross 
of Christ the world has been crucified to him, and 
he to the world (6); the old man is crucified with 
Christ (Ro 68), The last of these phrases throws 
light on the others. St. Paul is thinking of the 
pre-Christian condition, the life of sin and the 
world, ‘This is so completely put away in Christ 
that it is said to be killed, crucified. The apostle 
means more than repentance; he is thinking of 
an actual end of the old thoughts, affections, 
desires, habits. But the peculiarity of his teach- 
ing is that this result is brought about by union 
with Christ, and especially wy an inward, spiritual 
assimilation to His death. Thus, on our part, the 
cause is self-surrender to Jesus Christ, for Him to 
be the supreme commanding influence over the 
soul. Then this same surrender to Christ, result- 
ing in union with Him and assimilation to His 
experience, carries the soul on to a resurrection. 
Accordingly, St. Paul writes of Cliristians as bein 
‘raised together with Christ’ (Col 3'). Writing o 
his own experience, the apostle declares that it is 
no longer he that lives, but Christ who lives in him 
(Gal 2%), This, which may be called the mystical 
element in St. Paul’s thought, links itself to his 
rabbinical and legal view of redemption as an act 
of justification by God which we receive through 
faith. The bond of union between the two parts 
of the apostle’s teaching may be found in his ideas 
on faith. It is faith that secures the grace of for- 
giveness, and so places the guilty person in a state 
of justification. Now, faith with St. Paul is not 
merely intellectual assent to dogma; it is personal 
trust in and adhesion to Christ. But such a con- 
dition of sou] is the very surrender which secures 
the mystical union with Christ. Thus the two 
experiences—the subjective dying and rising, and 
the objective forgiveness and justification—spring 
out of the same act on our part, the faith that 
implies self-surrender. Further, out of this and 
its results arise moral obligations to continual self- 
renunciation for the service of Christ and the benefit 
of mankind. The Christian is not his own, because 
he has been bought with a price(1 Co6'* ™), There- 
fore a special obligation is on him to spend his life 
in unselfish service. For the same reason he must 
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avoid unchastity, since his body is a temple of the 
Holy Ghost. Christians are exhorted to present 
their bodies to God as a living sacrifice, an act 
which the apostle calls ‘reasonable service’ (Aoyixhy 
Aarpelay), perhaps meaning ‘spiritual service’ in 
contrast to the external service of Judaism (Ro 12!), 

(a) The Epistle to the Hebrews, treating chiefl 
of Christ and His work, does not devote much 
attention to the subjective side of religion. Still 
if exalts faith as the secret of spiritual power and 
heroism, and this faith involves the renunciation 
of self in accepting the help of God to do His will. 
Thus one instance is that of Moses, who gave up 
the treasures of Egypt, enduring ‘as seeing him 
who is invisible’ (He 117"). 

(e) St. Peter describes Christians as persons who 
were going astray but are now returned to the 
Shepherd and Bishop of their souls (1 P 2%); and 
this return involves surrender to obedience, since 
the sheep of the flock follow their shepherd. 

(f) In the Johannine writings the act of self- 
renunciation does not come forward so prominently 
on its own account as elsewhere in the NT; but it 
is even more completely involved in the require- 
ments that correspond to the Divine side of religion 
than in the other apostolic writings. The new 
birth of which Jesus speaks to Nicodemus (Jn 3!"°) 
requires the surrender of self in the abandonment 
of pride and self-sufficiency, in order that it may 
be experienced. To drink of the water of life, to 
eat the bread of life, to follow the Light of the 
World, are actions that require the abandonment 
of all claims to self-sufficiency. Then St. John 
demands faith as the great condition on our part 
for the reception of eternal life (1 Jn 5). At the 
same time, in the prominence which he gives to 
this gift of eternal life as a present possession, it 
is plain that he does not teach any doctrine of 
the abandonment of the human personality for 
absorption in the Divine. W. F. ADENEY. 


SEMACHIAH (monn ‘J” has sustained’).—The 
name of a Korahite family of gatekeepers, 1 Ch 267 
(B ZaBxed, A Lapayias), It is not improbable 
that the same name should be substituted for 
Ismachiah (370: ‘J” sustaineth’; B Zayaxed, A 
Yapyaxed) in 2Ch 31% See Gray, HPN 291, 295. 


SEMEI (B Sepyeei, A Lexel), 1 Es 9*%=Shimei of 
the sons of Hashum, Ezr 10*. 


SEMEIAS (B Zexeelas, NA Lenelas; AV Semei), 
Ad. Fst 112 (LXX, A!) = Shimei, the ancestor of 
Mordecai; cf. Est 2°. 


SEMEIN (B Lepeclv, A DSeueel; AV Semei), Lk 3%. 
—The father of Mattathias in the genealogy of 
Jesus Christ. 


SEMEIS (B Zevvels, A Deuels; AV Semis), 1 Es 9” 
=Shimei the Levite, Ezr 10”. 


SENAAH (mxjo0; B Yaavd, Lavavdr, A Lavard, 
Levvad, ‘Acdy; Senaa).—Amongst the ‘people of 
Israel’? who returned from the Captivity with 
Zerubbabel were the ‘children of Senaah.’ Their 
numbers were 3630 according to Ezr 2", and 3930 
according to Neh 7%, The name occurs again, with 
the article, hag-Senaah (Neh 3°), in connexion with 
the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem, The 
people of Senaah built the Fish-gate, and are 
mentioned next in order after the people of Jericho 
(cf, Ezr 2). From this it may berets be inferred 
that Senaah was ih the vicinity of Jericho. In 
this case it may possibly be the village Magdal- 
senna, Meydadcervd, which Eusebius and Jerome 
(Onom.) place 7 M.P. north of J ericho. 

In the lists in 1 Es. (5*) the name is given as 
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Sanaas (AV Annaas:; Saud, A Lavdas; Anaas), 
and the number of the children as 3330. 
C. W. WILSON, 

SENATE is the rendering of yepoucla in Ac 57}, 
where ‘all the senate of the children of Israel’ 
appears to be epexegetical of the preceding 
‘council’ (cuvédpov). See also Epitesus, vol. 1. 
p. 722", and SANHEDRIN. = Itis the Jewish ‘ senate’ 
that is meant likewise by yepovola in 2 Mac 1? 44, 
The allusions to the Roman senate in 1 Mac 8!"*- 
will be found handled in art. ROME, p. 306°. 


SENEH (739; Zevvd ; Sene).—One of two jagged 
oints, or ‘teeth of the cliff,—the other being 
3ozez, between which the ‘passage of Michmash’ 
ran. It is mentioned in connexion with the exploit 
of Jonathan and his armour-bearer, and was to the 
south of and nearer to Geba than Bozez (18 14¢). 
Seneh was possibly so called from the thorns (cf. 
mo of Ex Bie Dt 33'%) which grew upon it (cf. 
‘the plain of thorns,’ dxavédv atrAwy, near the 
villave of Gabathsaul, Jos. BJ v. ii. 1). The 
name is retained in the Wddy Suweintt, on the 
right) bank of which, not far from Jeba, the rock 
Seneh must have been. <A good description of the 
locality is given by Conder (Zent-Work, ii. 112- 
114). See also Robinson (BPP? i. 441). 
C. W. WILSON. 
SENIR rs Savelp; Sanir),—The Amorite 
name of Mt. Hermon (Dt 3°), and one of the few 
Amorite words preserved in the Bible. In 1 Ch 
53, Ca 48, Senir is apparently distinguished from 
Mt. Hermon, and SEGIRTEIS designated a PET CO LE 
vart of the Hermon ranve (so Driver, Buhl). In 
¢zekiel’s lamentation for Tyre (275) the builders 
are said to have made planks of the ‘fir trees of 
Senir,’ and in 1 Chronicles Senir is given as one of 
the limits to which the children of Manassch over- 
flowed from Bashan. In an inscription of Shal- 
minneser, Hazael of Damascus is said to have made 
Mt. Sanir, the top of the mountain opposite 
Lebanon, into a fortress (Schrader, 4 AZ'* 210). 
The Arab geographers, as Inte as the ldth cent., 
also called Anti-Lebanon Jebel Santr, and attached 
the name more particularly to that portion of the 
ranve near Damascus and between Baalbek and 
Homs, ‘There was also a district of Santry in 
which Baalbek was situated (Guy le Strange, Pal. 
under the Muslems, 32, 78, 79, 205-298). 
C. W. WILSON. 
SENNACHERIB (2°7930, Sevvaxnpelu, Assyr. Sin- 
akhi-erba, ‘the Moon-god has increased the breth- 
ren, from which we may infer that he was not 
the eldest son of his father, Sargon). —Sennacherib 
succecded Sargon on the 12th of Ab, B.c. 705. 
His first campaign was against Babylonia, where 
Merodach-baladan (or another prince of the same 
name) had ay ag (See, however, MERODACH- 
BALADAN). fter a reign of six months the 
latter was forced to fly for his life. Sennacherib 
made a certain Bel-ibni_ king of Babylon, and 
then turned against the Kassi or Kossians in the 
western mountains of Elam. After this he swept 
Ellipi, north of Elam, with fire and sword. [n 
B.C. 701 came the campaign against Palestine, 
which had rebelled after Sarygon’s death. Lulia 
(Flulwns), king of Tyre, tled to Cyprus, and Sidon 
and other Phoonician cities were sacked by the 
Assyrians, Ethbanl being appointed king of the 
country. Ashdod, Ammon, Moab, and Eloi now 
sent tribute, Judah with the dependent Philistine 
cities of Ashkelon and Ekron alone holding out. 
Ashkelon and Ekron were captured, and Hezekiah 
was compelled to restore to the throne of the 
latter city the anti-Jewish prince Padi, who had 
been imprisoned in Jerusalem. The Egyptians, 
now ruled by the Ethiopian Tirhakah, came to 
the help of Hezekiah, but they were defeated at 
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Eltekeh and driven back. Sen. thereupon swept 
the country of Judah, capturing 46 fortresses and 
carrying into exile 200,150 persons. While he 
was besieying Lachish, Hezekiah sent rich presents 
to him, in the vain hope of buying olf his attack, 
The presents consisted of 30 talents of yold, 800 
talents of silver, precious stones, couches and 
seats inlaid with ivory, girls and eunuchs, male 
and female musicians (?). But all was of no avail: 
Lachish was taken and plundered, and the Rab- 
shakeh or Vizier sent a letter to Hezekiah de- 
manding the surrender of his city (2 K 19° ff.). 
Then came the catastrophe, which obliged Sen. 
to Jeave Judah without punishing his rebellious 
vassal, and over which he draws a veil of silence 
in his annals. The events and the date of this 
campaign are fully discussed by Priések in a series 
of articles in the “xpos. Times, xii., xiii. (1901-2). 
Prasek contends that there were ¢wo campaigns of 
Sennacherib to the West and against Judah. 

The following year he again entered Babylonia, 
of which he male his son Assur-nadin-sum king, 
and drove Merodach-baladan out of the marshes. 
A few years later he had a fleet of ships built on 
the Euphrates, at Til-Barsip near Birejik, which 
he manned with Ionians and Phoenicians. The 
then sailed across the Persian Gulf to the mouth 
of the Eulwzus, where the followers of Merodach- 
baladan had taken refuge, and burnt and plun- 
dered the Chaldwan colony. In return for this 
Assur-nadin-sum was carried off to Elam, and the 
Elamites made Nergal-yusezib king in his place 
(B.c. 694), The usurper was defeated and captured 
by the Assyrians, but with little result, since the 
Elamites remained all-powerful in Babylonia for 
atime. In B.c. 691, however, Sen. again marched 
into the country. At the battle of Khalulé the 
Bab. and Elamite forces were obliged to retreat 
after a hard-fought day, but two years more were 
required before Babylonia could be finally sub- 
dued. Sen. had already attempted to invade Elam, 
but the winter had set in before he began his 
march, and the snow obliged him to return. At 
last, in B.C. 689, Babylon was taken and razed to 
the ground, and the canal Arakhtu, which flowed 
by it, was choked with its ruins. 

On the 20th of Tebet, n.c. 681, Sen. was murdered 
by his two sons (2 K 19°’), The deed seems to 
have been prompted by jealousy of their brother 
Esarhaddon, who was at the time condueting a 
campaign acne Ararat. For 42 days the con- 
spirators held Nineveh ; then they were compelled 
to tly to the king of Ararat and seek his aid 
against their brother. (‘The subject of the assas- 
sination of Sennacherib, and esp. the question 
whether this was the work of one or of two of his 
sons, 13 treated in art. SHAREZER, No. 1). 

Sen. was vain and boastful, with none of the 
military skill and endurance which distinguished 
his father. He built the palace of Kouyunjik 
at Nineveh, 1500 ft. long by 700 ft. broad, and 
restored a second palace on the mound of Nehi- 
yunus. He constructed brick embankments along 
the sides of the Tigris, and repaired the ancient 
aqueducts which had gone to decay. To him also 
was due the great wall of Nineveh, 8 miles in 
circumference. A. H. SAYCE. 


SEORIM (ontys B Sewpelu, A Tewply).—The name 
of the fourth of the 24 classes of priests, 1 Ch 248, 


SEPARATION.—For ‘separation’ in the sense of 
mj, see artt. RED HEIFER, p. 208, UNCLEANNESS, 
and in sense of 413 art. NAZIRITE. 


SEPHAR (790 [with 9 locale]; LXX A ZDwotpa), 
Gn 10°,.—Given aa a limit of the territory occupied 
by the Joktanides, and apparently identified with 
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the Eastern mountain. This place is ordinarily 
identified (since the time of Fresnel, ap. Ges. 
Thes.) with Zafar, the name of two places of im- 
portance in 8. Arabia—one of them the capital of 
the Himyarites, near San'a in Yemen, the other a 
coast town in the district of Shikr, to the extreme 
east of Hadramaut, and, indeed, a place, from its 
situation with regard to Hadramaut and the great 
Dahna, likely to serve as a landmark. So in 
the Taj al-‘arus (iii. 370) this place is said to be 
‘at the extreme end of Yemen.’ Wellsted (Travels, 
ii. 153) says of it: ‘Dofar is situated beneath a 
lofty mountain ; the country around is well culti- 
vated,’ but it only deserves to be called ‘a miser- 
able village.’ Apparently, then, with the depopu- 
lation of S. Arabia that has gone on for some 
centuries, the place has declined from the import- 
ance which the Arabic geographers sometimes 
assign to it. Against this identification Glaser 
(Skizze, ii. 437) urges that we cannot prove Zafar 
to have existed at so early a period; but we also 
have no record of its foundation. The repre- 
sentation of the Arabic Z by 0 is surprising, but 
scarcely constitutes a serious objection, when the 
situation of the place corresponds so well with 
what the Biblical writer maternal 
D. 8S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

SEPHARAD (1729; BA 'Edpaéd, Q* Eadapdd, Q* 
ZPpadd; Vulg. in Bosporo).—Ob™ speaks of Jews 
who were in captivity in the land of Sepharad. 
Sepharad or [see Driver, LOZ® 320] Séphdréd is 
the Sapardé of the Assyr. inscriptions, who, in 
concert with the Kimmerians, Medes, and Minni, 
attacked Assyria in the reign of Esarhaddon. Their 
allies would scem to indicate that they came from 
the north-east of Assyria ; butin the inscriptions of 
Darius Iystaspis at Behistun and Naksh-i-Rustem 
the province of Sparda is named between Egypt 
and lonia in one instance, and between Cappadocia 
and Tonia in another. A Bab. inscription (Rw. 
710. 31, 36) states that in ‘the 37th year of 
Antiochus and Seleucus, the 9th day of Adar, the 
governor of Chaldmwa and an officer of the king, 
who had gone to the country of Sapardu in the 
previous ies to meet the king, returned to the 
city of Seleucia.’ We may gather from this that 
the district was in the northern part of Asia Minor, 
though, in the annals of Sargon, Sapardd is placed 
to the east of Assyria. The Targum of Jonathan 
identified Sepharad with Spain, probably in con- 
sequence of the similarity of the name to that of 
Hesperis; hence the Spanish Jews are known as 
Sephardim, as distinguished from the Ashkenazim 
or German Jews. See, further, art. ‘The Land of 
Sepharad’ by the present writer in Hapos. Times, 
March 1902; cf. Maspero, Passing, 354n., with 
references, i H. SAYCE. 


SEPHARYAIM (o>; LAX A has in all the 
passages in Kings Leddpapovdiw, B has in 2 K 1774 
Zen papovdip, in v.24 (where MT is dub.] Lerdapour, 
in 18° Lerdapovpdiev, in 19 Leddapovdiv; in the 
Isaiah passages B has 'Erqapoudiu, A Lerdapely). 
—The ‘two Sippars,’ a city of Babylonia, called 
in the cuneiform inscriptions ‘Sippar of the Sun- 
god’ and ‘Sippar of Anunit.’ Sippar of the Sun- 
god was discovered by Hormuzd Rassam in 1881 
at Abu-Habba on the Euphrates, 16 miles S.E. of 
Baghdad. <A large quantity of valuable monu- 
ments and tablets have been found in the ruins 
of the temple of the Sun-god, which was termed 
Bit-Uri_ by the Semites, E-Babara by the Sumer. 
ians. The Sumerian name of Sippar was Zimbir. 
Among the colonists transplanted to Samaria were 
men of Sepharvaim (2 K 17%-#1), and the capture 
of Sepharvaim by the Assyrians is referred to in 
2K 18 19%, Is 36 873. According to Berosus, 
Xisuthros, the Chaldean Noah, buried the records 


of the antediluvian world at Sippara, as it was 
called by the Greeks. Abydenus (/’r. 9) states that 
Nebuchadnezzar excavated a great reservoir there ; 
and Pliny (HN vi. 30) affirms that Sippar (which 
he calls ‘oppidum epbatencrunt:) was the seat 
of a university. In the reign of Nabonidos the 
camp of the Bab. army was just outside its walls, 
under the command of ‘the king’s son,’ and the 
fall of Sippar followed immediately upon the de- 
cisive battle at Opis, which laid Babylonia at the 
feet of Cyrus.* A. H. SAYCE. 


SEPTUAGINT.— 


i, Importance. 
i, Name. 
iii, Origin and History of the legend. 
iv. Printed Editions. 
v. History of the Septuagint. 
vi. Manuscripts, Versions, Quotations. 
. Use of the Septuagint. 
. Literature. 


{Abbreviations in this article :—G=Gr. Text of OT; = Heb. 
Text of OT; Lag. =Lagarde; SSt,=Lag. Sy aah Leese atl 
Sat. = Nestle, POE Sw. = H. B. Swete, An 
Introd. to the OT in Greek (Cambridge, 1900); Urt.= Urtext 
und Ubersetzungen der Bibel (Leipzig, 1897, being a reprint of 
the art, ‘ Bibeltext und Bibeliibersetzungen’ in Herzog’s RE 3)), 


i. IMPORTANCE.—The Greek version of the OT, 
called Septuagint, is in most respects by far the 
most important version of the Bible treated in this 
Dictionary. To the Fathers of the Greek Church 
it appeared of such weight that they praised the 
Septuagint with one accord as a token of the 
special providence of God, as a link in the Divine 
dispensation for the salvation of mankind, seeing 
in it the work of direct inspiration, and placing it 
in a line with the writings of the prophets and 
the preaching of the apostles (cf., for instance, 
Irenxus [I1l. xxi, 4], ‘unus enim et idem spiritus 
Dei, qui in Prophetis quidem preconavit, quis et 
qualis esset adventus Domini, in Sentoribus autem 
[t.e. the Soventy Elders, to whom this version was 
ascribed] interpretatus est bene, qum prophetata 
fuerant, ipse et in A postolis preedicavit. 

The various claims which call for careful atten- 
tion to the LXX are, perhaps, best summed up 
in the second edition of it published in England 
(Cambridge, 1665, 12°), by John Pearson, after- 
wards bishop of Chester:t ‘The LXX is useful 
and even necessary (utilis atque necessarta): (1) ad 
Hebraicam veritatem probe perspiciendam ; (2) ad 
auctoritatem testimoniorum Apostolicorum con- 
firmandam ; (3) ad nativum Novi lcederis stylum 
recte intelligendum; (4) ad Greecos Latinosque 

atres rite tractandos; (5) ad scientiam denique 
inguss Groecse ipsamque criticen adornandam : 
quis eam doctis omnibus, proesertim theologis non 
videt esse commendatissimam ?’t 


* [The identification of Sepharvaim with RIP pals which has the 
weighty apport of Schrader (K.4 7'2 279 (COT }. 271.}), has been 
challenged by Halévy (ZA li. 401ff.), who would identify it 
with Shabarain, a place subdued by Shalmaneser rv. (B.0. 727- 
722). Halév suggesta that the same place is meant by the 
SisRam of Ezk 4716, See, further, the Comm. of Bertholet or 
Kittel on Kings, and of Dillm.-Kittel on Jsaiah, ad loce.—Ed.). 

+ The preface of his edition has been frequently repeated— 
1683, 1604, 1707, 1730, 1831, 1843; at last separately, Cambr. 
1855, cum notulis Ed. Churton (by Prof. W. Selwyn). 

~ Comp. in Sw. chs. 2-5 of part lil. on the Literary use and 
Value of the LXX, p. 483: “No question can arise as to the 
 Sbicargcer of the place occupied by the Alexandrian version 

n the religious life of the first six centuries of ita history. The 

LXX was the Bible of the Hellenistic Jew, not only in Eeyet 
and Palestine, but throughout Western Asia and Europe. It 
created & eogusge of religion which lent itself readily to the 
service of Christianity, end: became one of the most important 
allies of the gospel. It provided the gdp ares 2 hurch 
with an authorized translation of the OT, and, when Ohristian 
missions advanced beyond the limits of Hellenism, it served as 
a basis for fresh translations into the vernacular. 

‘The LXX has long to fulfil these or any eimilar 
functions, . . . On the other hand, this most ancient of Biblical 
versions possesses & new and increasing importance in the fleld 
of Biblical study. It is seen to be valuable alike to the textual 
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ii. NAME.—The name ‘Septuagint’ is shortened 
from secundum or tuxta Septuaginta (interpretes or 
sentores), and is based on the legend that the 
translation of the OT from Hebrew into Greek 
was made by seventy, or more exactly seventy-two, 
elders or scholars, whom ag Ptolemy Philadel- 
pana by the advice of his librarian Demetrius 

halereus, sent for for this purpose, from the high 
priest Eleazar of Jerusalem. 


uate tes sBdounxerca Btands in the subscription to Genesis In 
Codex B; wape sBdourmxorra stands at the end of Proverbs in 0; 
n tar iBdoutxevre ixderis in the note of Q before Isaiah ; 4 ray 0’ 
(or 08’) ipunveies (or Ixderss), and shorter of « (or “8, became 
a common expression, aldara subsequent to the labours of 
Origen in textual criticism (ad Africanum, § 6, trv Ipunvtiar 
trav ifvoutxerra; in Mt. xv. 14, rape ros 0’); see Hexapla, ed. 
Field, i. p. xivili ff. ; and the ‘testimonia’ at the end of Wend- 
land’s edition of Aristeas. 


Augustine (de Civit. Dei, xviii. 42 = Eugippius, 
p. 1018, Knoell) writes: ‘post ille (Philade phus) 
etiam interpretes postulavit: et dati sunt septua- 
ginta duo, de singulis duodecim tribubus seni 
homines, lingus utriusque doctissimi, Hebricw 
scilicet atque Graces, quorum interpretatio ut 
Sentuaginta vocetur, tam obtinuit consuetudo,’ 

here and when the word ‘Septuagint’ first 
makes its appearance in English we cannot tell.* 
On title-pages of editions it occurs subsequent to 
the editio Sixtina of 1587: » mwadaia dtadnxy xara 
Tovs ¢Bdounxovra, Vetus Testamentum tuxta Sep- 
fg in the reprint of Paris, 1628; secundum 
LX X),. he London reprint of 1653 adds Jnter- 
pretum, writing ex versione Septuaginta Interpre- 
tum; and this has been retained in all following 
reprints, 


An edition of Bagster (1821) Is entitled, secundum Septua- 
ginta Senierum tnterpretationem (= Lrenwus, tl. xxi, 2, isdoun- 
xevte wpicBirepes, in Latin aeptuayginta seniores),.t The English 
form ‘Septuagint’ occurs in the title of an edition of Bagster 
as well as in that of the Cambridge edition of Swete (The ot 
tn Greek according to the Septua int), and the great Oxford 
Concordance of Hatch-Redpath (A Concordance to the Sep- 
tuagint and the other Greek Versions). The Dictionnaire de 
U Académie Frangaise2.7 gives only the plural, Lea Septante, 
la version dea Septante, la traduction des Septante.t 


In English as in German it became common to 
use the word as singular, supplying ‘version,’ 


critic and to the expositor, and its services are welcomed by 
students both of the Wid Test, and of the New.’ 

From this point of view, Prof, Ferd. Hitzig of Heidelberg, 
one of the acutest commentators on the OT, used to open his 
academical courses on OT exegesis with the question to his 
students: ‘Gentlemen, have you a Septuagint? If not, scll 
whatever you have, and buy a Scptuayint.’ 

Even the student of early English cannot succeed without a 
knowledge of it. When he reads in king Aelfred the word to the 
serpent (an $14), ‘on dinre wambe ond on dinum breostum du 
scealt gnican,’ he ought to know that the words In italics go 
back through the medium of the Old Latin Bible to the LX, 
and that it Is therefore out of quince to print beside them the 
Latin Vulgate of Jorome, which resta on the Hebrew, as has 
been done by A.S. Oook, Biblical Quotations in Old Hnglish 
Prose Writers (Lond. 1808; cf. the notice of Max Foerster in 
Englische Studven, xxviii. p. 421). The English Church retained 
substantially the LXX in the Prayer-Book version of the Psalms 
and in her Liturgy.—No words of Bod are spared by E. W. 
Grinfleld (Apology): he calla the LXX the viaduct hetween the 
OT and NT, the vestibule of the Christian Church, the first 
interpreter of the OT and the sole canonical of the NT, the 
bond of union between Jews and Gentiles, the morning star 
before the sun of righteousness, the key of the sacred treasury, 
the light of the Alexandrian Pharos, the sacred amalgam ; he 
who studies the LXX is declared to be In no danger of falling 
into neology (p. 178). Grinfleld also rightly refers to the intro- 
duction of ita study by Maltby at Durham, Arnold at Rugby; 
to its recommendation by great philologists like Valckcnaer, 
Heinsius (Vos exemplaria Ppa oc) 

“On book titles cf, W. Wall, The Use of the Septuagint 
Translation, 1780; Charles Hayes, 4 Vindication of the History 
of the Septuagint, 1736; Letters to a Friend concerning the 

ept int, 1750; H. Owen, An Enquiry tnto the Present State 
of the Septuagint Version of the OT, 1769. Grinfleld (Apology, 

. 157) uses the adjective ‘Septuagintal MSS,’ and calls 3p, 

earson (p. nue ‘the best Septuagintalist.’ 

t The pa lece ve ‘septuagintaviralis’ we have found {n titles 
of dissertations since 1631, 1706, eto. 

$ In Italian, ‘a Versione de’ Settanta,’ ‘1 Settanta.’ 
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‘ Ubersetzung,’ * though of course the plural is also 
used, especially when Septuaginta 1s translated 
into the vernacular, ‘the Seventy,’ ‘die Siebenzig.’ 
Many scholars now prefer ‘the Alexandrian’ or 
‘the Greek version of the OT,’ or ‘the OT in 
Greek.’ We retain here the familiar name ‘Sep- 
tuagint,’ for which ‘LXX’ has been hitherto the 
usual abbreviation, bat for which the modern 
sign @& t is still more convenient. 

A frequent designation among the old Greek 
writers was also 7 xowh &xdoots, or merely} Kot, 
‘the common, the Vulgate edition,’ in contradis- 
tinction to the Hebrew text and the later Greek 
versions; cf., for instance, Basil, i. 447 D, on Is 
24 éy rots dvreypdpos THs Kows éxdédcews ov Keirae 
ratra, d\n év rw 'ESpackp Keluevov éx rdv Aowrav 
HerexouloOn. In the writings of Jerome 4 cow has 
@ more definite signification assigned to it, on 
which see p. 445%. Other designations are: # 
éxxAnovacrixh Exdoors (Gregory of Nyssa,iin Psalm. 8); 
Ta dyrlypapa ris éxxAnolas (Origen); 7a tuérepa 
dyrlypadpa (Eusebius, in Psalm. ed. Mai, 591). 

ili, ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE LEGEND.— 
The story that there were seventy (or rather 
seventy-two) translators was first told by Aristeas, 
who claims to have been one of the ambassadors 
sent by Philadelphus to the high priest Eleazar 
of Jerusalem, to ask from him the copy of the Law 
and the men to translate it. 

This interesting piece of literature was pub- 
lished first in Latin in the famous Roman Bible 
of Suueynheym and Pannartz (1471, fol.), reprinted 
at Nurnberg, 1475; separately at Erfurt, 1483. 
The editio princeps of the Greek text was prepared 
by Simon Schard, printed at Basle 1561; subse- 
quent editions, 1610, 1691, 1692, 1705 (Hody), 1849 
(Oikonomos), 1869 (Moritz Schmidt in Merx, 
Archiv, i.); all superseded by that of Mendelssohn- 
Wendland (Aristee ad Philocratem epistvla... 
Lipsio, Teubner, 1900), and that of H. St. J. 
Thackeray in the Appendix to Swete’s Introduction 
to the OT in Greek (Cambridge, 1900). LL. Men- 
delssohn had begun to add a commentary, only a 
pa of which appeared after his death, edited by 

1. Kraschennikow, Jurievi (ol. Dorpati), 1897. 
A German translation (by P. Wendland) opens the 
second volume of Die Apokryphen und Pseuden- 
Graneen des Alten Testaments adibersetzt. ... UW. 
CURLED von &. Kautzsch (Tiibingen, 1900, 
ii, 1-31), 

Fresh investigations are necessary ; for though 
it is now generally acknowledged that the letter 
igs a literary fiction,—Constantine Oikonomos (reps 
Twv o' Epunvevtwy Trns madatas Stabyxns, Bibra 5’, 
Athens, 1844-1849, 4 vols.; cf. also E. W. Grintield, 
An Apology for the Septuagint, in which tts claims 
to Bi Ned and Canonical Authority are briefly 
stated and vindicated, London, 1850) is the last 
defender of its genuineness, — scholars disagree 
entirely about its date and value. EE. Schiirer 
laces it not later than ec. 200 B.c.; Herriot (on 

hilo), c. 170-150; Wendland, between 96 and 93, 
nearer to 96; L. Cohn (Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das 
Klass, Altert, i, (1898) 521 ff.) doubts whether it 
was used by Philo; H. Willrich (Judaica, Gottin- 
gen, 1900, pp. 111-130) brings its composition down 
to ‘later Ane A.D, 33.’ 

Strange, above all, are the varieties of form 


* At one time it was common in German to speak of the ‘70 
Dollmetscher’; cf. J. D, Michaelis, Programma worinne er von 
seinen Collegiia uber die 70 Dollinetacher Nachricht giebt (Gott. 
1767); the translation of Owen's Enquiry (Untersuchung der 

egenwartigen Beschaffenheit der 70 Dolimetscher, 1772). Less- 
ng seems to have formed the noun ‘Siebziger’ (see Grimm, 
Deutsches Woérterbuch, x. 834); in Old German we read in Isidore, 
7. 4, in dhero stibunzo tradungum= ‘in translatione LXX.’ 

+ It is strange that Lic. Kabisch (Religionsbuch, i., Gottingen, 
1900, p. 2) finds the sense of the name obscure, and thinks of 
connecting it with the 7 Si of the 70 hidden (or apocryphal) 


books in 4 Ezra (2 Esdras 
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which the story assumes in the writings of Epi- 
phanius, though he refers to Aristeas as his 
authority. He makes the number of books in 
the Alexandrian Library ‘54,800 wrelw 4 éAdoow,’ 
Aristeas ‘more than 20 myriads’; he has two 
letters of Philadelphus, and in one of them the 
saying from Sir 20° 41" @yoaupod xexpuppévov xal 
wnyiis eoppayiouérns tls wpédreca ev dudorépas. He 
alone, and that only in the Syriac text as first 
published by Lagarde (Symzicta, i. 148 if.), states 
that it was ‘the seventh year of Philadelphus, 
more or less,’ when the translation took place. 
He makes the translators work by pairs in 36 
different cells, and originated the statement, re- 
peated as late as 1587 in the preface to the Sixtina, 
that this happened ‘trecentis uno plus annis ante 
Christi adventum’ (cf. Sw. p. 176; Wendland, 
153, 159; Nestle, Ss¢. i, 12). Draeseke believed 
that Epiphanius drew from the lost chronicle 
of Justus of Tiberias, and that Augustine was 
dependent on Hatta ae but this has been 
refuted by Wendland (Itheinisches Museum 56, 1. 
112ff.). On the use made of this story by Philo, 
Josephus, and the ecclesiastical writers see Sw. 
12-17, and especially the ‘testimonia’ in Wend- 
land’s edition, pp. 85-166.* That the number 70 
and the legend of their wonderful harmony may 
be due to Ex 24!!, where @& reads xal ray émaAdx- 
twv Tod ‘Iopahd obdé Srepdvynoev ovde els, was first, 
pointed out by Daniel Heinsius in the Aristarchus 
sacer, ch. 10. _ 

As the year in which the translation orivinated, 
other ecclesiastical writers give the 2nd, 17th, 19th, 
or 20th year of Philadelphus; in the Chronicle of 
Eusebius the MSS vary between the years 1734, 1735, 
1736, or 1737 of Abraham (see Walton’s Prolego- 
mena). Astheday, the Jews name the 8th of Tebet ; 
according to the letter of Aristeas the arrival of 
the interpreters coincided with the day of a great 
naval victory of Philadelphus in the war against 
Antigonus, and was ordered to be celebrated for 
ever. Rabbinical Jews called that day the fast of 
darkness, for they regarded this translation as a 
national disaster, ‘like the day on which the 
golden calf was made’ (see D. 8. Margoliouth, 
‘The Calendar of the Synayogue,’ in the Lxpositor, 
Nov. 1900, p. 348f.). Philo relates that in his 
time the Jews of Alexandria kept an annual 
festival, 7d xwploy ceuvuvoivres, dv @ mrparov Ta Tis 
épunvelas féd\aupe kal madras Evexev evepyealas del 
veafovons evyaparicavres te Oew. He knows that 
the interpreters, before they began, asked God’s 
blessing on this undertaking, 6 5° érweves rats ebxais 
tva 7d wAetov 4 kal Td avprray ydvos tay avOpd ev 

* That the preservation of Aristeas gocs back to the library 
of Owsarea hag been sugyested by Wendland, It may have 
had a Wace in one of the Bible MSS issued by Eusebius and 
Pamphilus.—Add to the ‘testimonia’ collected by Mendelssohn- 
Wendiland the strange statement from pseudo-Eusebius on 
the Star (publ. by W. Wright in Journ. of Sacred Literature, 
1866, vol. ix. 117, x. 150), that the version was made under a 
king pionorx(5] (= Artaxerxes’); and the notice, translated 
from Greek into Syriac at the end of the Fourth Book of Kings 
in the seb eebrtat that the men came from Tiberias (Origenis 
Nisa Medd ed. Lagarde, 355; Bibliotheca Syriaca, 254). Ct. 
further the notice of F. Nau on ‘Fragments d’une chronique 
Syriaque Maronite’ (Revue de l'Orient Chrétien, iv. [1899] 318), 
in which the names are given of the 72 translators who pro- 
duced 86 identical versions. Nau has not printed the names. 
See on the namnes: Zhe Book of the Bee, by Salomo of Basra, ed. 
by A. Wallis Budge (Anecdota Oxoniensia, Semitic Series, vol. i. 
part ii, Oxf. 1886, 4° p. 120f.). The last but one of the inter- 
preters has the strange name 'Afiirns in the Greek text, D)0'3 
in one of the Syriac lists, Abbdyd in another. Wf this stands for 
the Latin name Avitus, the list would be late. But this identi- 
fication is rather uncertain. An Arabic chronicle combines the 
two figures 72 and 70 by the supposition that two of the inter- 
preters died on the way. On the Jewish notices about the 
origin of the version and ita (13) deviations from the Hebrew 
text, see the literature quoted in Urt. p. 63, and by Oikonomos, 
i. 658, 111.43. Zosimus ancpolitenua Ge Zythorum confectione 
ed. Gruner, 1814, p. 5) relates that Simon the high priest of 


Jerusalem sent to Ptolemy Lagi, ‘'Epijv, ds apurraurs waeas ony 
"Efsaite: DAwuerri sa) alyue meer ikonomos, ii. 328). 


OhacyOy xpynodspevov els dwardpOwow Blov gdirocddors 
kal wayxddos Stardypact. 

This aspiration was fulfilled when the work 
became one of the chief aids to the spread of 
Christianity. As this was at the same time the 
first attempt made on a larger scale, in the domain 
of Greco-Roman or Mediterranean culture, to 
translate a literary work from one language into 
another, it is the more interesting to ask whether 
this attempt, as the above story relates, was due 
to the literary interest felt by a bibliophile king— 
Pr\dxados xal Pirddroyos, as he is styled by Epiph- 
anius *—or to the wants of a religious community. 
‘Lhe latter view now generally prevails (cf. Wend- 
land in Kautzsch, Pseudepigraphen, ii. 1; ZNTW i. 
268). A third view is, that the undertaking was 
intended as an aid to Jewish propagandism. This 
explanation may find some support in the words 
of Philo (who expresses the hope that these laws 
will obscure those of the other nations, as the 
rising sun obscures the stars), and in the very 
first document which speaks of G@&, namely the pro- 
logue of the Bk. of Sirach (compare the whole, 
especially d\\d xal rots éxtds Sivacba Tovs didoua- 
Gotvras xpyolnous elvat kal Aéyovras Kal ypdaorras). 

This last passage is also the first to speak of all 
three parts of the Hebrew Bible (véuos, rpopijrat, 
kal 7&4 ddAa wdrpia BBXla) as already extant in 
Greek; Aristeas, Philo, and J oseplius restrict 
their languave to the Law, a fact to which Jerome 
emphatically called attention. If the LXX version 
was due to the wants of the synagogue, it is all 
but certain that the Torah was the first part trans- 
Jated. How soon and in what order the other 
parts of the OT were overtaken is not made out; 
nor has even the question how many different 
hands may be distinguished in the present collec- 
tion yet been sulliciently investigated. ‘Two books 
only contain a notice bearing on this point. 

(1) Esther (see Jacob, ZATIV, 1890, 241 ff. ; 
Willrich, Judaica, Gott. 1900, 21f.; art. ESTHER, 
vol. i. 744), Willrich thinks that the fourth year 
of Ptolemy and Cleopatra, in which a priest and 
Levite, Dositheus and his son Ptolemy, are said to 
have brought rhv wpoxepévny émicrodhy hv Epacay 
elvat Kal épunvevxdvac Avoluaxoy IIrodeualov ray év 
"lepougadtu (Est 11°), was not that of Philometor 
(B.C. 166-165) nor of Soter 1. (B.C. 114), but that 
of Ptolemy XIV. (B.C. 48-47); but this seems very 
doubtful. 

(2) The second note, which is equally obscure, 
stands at the end of Job (in Cod. A even twice, 
with strange variations): ofros épunveterar ex rijs 
Suptax%s BiBrAov (cf. art. JOB, vol. 1i. 660, where it 
is translated, ‘this man is described in the Syriac 
book as living,’ etc.). 

In accordance with the usage of the ancient 
Church, we include in this article not only those 
books, the original of which was or isin the Hebrew 
Bible, but also those which were originally written 
in Greek, as the Wisdom of Solomon, or not 
received into all MSS or editions, as the Prayer 
of Manasses. In an appendix we shall refer briefly 
to similar literary productions, as the Psalms of 
Solomon, the Bk. of Enoch, and other ‘ Pseudepi- 
grapha’ (see p. 450°). 

As @ was the Bible of the Early Church, it has 
a most intricate and complicated history ; 1 seems 
practical to begin with the history of the printed 
text, and to work our way backward as far as 
possible. 

iv. PRINTED EpITIONS.—Long before the first 
edition of the New Testament in Greek appeared 
in teint. a Greek and Latin Psalter was printed in 
Milan as first part of G& (20th Sept. 1481), contain- 
ing among the Canticles at its end the Magnificat 


*On the notice of Aristobulus (Clement Alex. Strom, i, 22; 
Euseb. Prep. Ev. 18. 12), see Schurer 4, iii. 384-392. 
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and Benedictus from Lk 18, On the following 
editions of the Greek Psalms (Venice, 1486; Aldus 
without date, c. 1497]; the Polyglot Psalters of 
ustiniani, Genua, 1516, and Potken, Cologne, 
1518), see Sst. iii. 7. 30-32. The first complete 
edition was the Complutensian Polyglot of Cardinal 
Ximones (1514-17; the OT finished 10th July 1517), 
in which the Latin Vulgate is placed between 
the Hebrew on the lIcft and G on the right, 
‘tanquam duos hinc et inde latrones, medium 
autem Jesum.’ 


Sce on it Sw. p. 171; Nestle, Introd, to Textual Critictam of 


NT,yp.1. On the ‘Spanish Greek’ of this Bible, t.6. the places 
in which the editors translated passages inissing in their Greek 
MSS for themselves into Latin, see Urt. 64, and Field's edition 


of 1859, Append. ; Ceriani on Cod. Marchalianus, Ezk 3327, 


Its text—best signature c—rests chiefly on the 
MSS lent by the Vatican, Ho 108, 248,* and a 
copy of the Venice MS Ho 68. 


The Complutensian was reprinted (1) by Arias Montanus in 
the Antwerp Polyglot of Viantin, 1569-72; (2) in Wolder’s 
Polyglot, Hamburg, 1596; and (3) in the greatest of all, that 
of Michel le Jay, Paris, 1645. On (1) and (3) see Nestle, 
Antrod, 10f, 


The second great Greek Bible was that of Aldus 
Manutius and his father-in-law Andreas Asolanus 
(1518, mense Februario),—signature a,—based, as 
the editor states, ‘multis vetustissimis exemplari- 
bus collatis’; as far as is ascertained as yet, on the 
Venice MSS 29, 68, 121. An interesting commen- 
tary on this edition is Steuchi Augustini Eugubini, 
Vi ad Heb. veritutem collata editione Septuaginta 
interprete, Ven. 1529, 4°. 


This was reprinted (1) 1520 by Joh. Lonicerus, Strassburg, in 
the Lutheran order, with the addition of 4 Mac. [En. Pr.jJ and 
various readings from Ho 443 (2) 1645, at Basle, with Preface of 
Melanchthon, various readings and restoration of the common 
order in Proverbs and Sirach; (3) 1650, at Basle; (4) in the 
Hoidelberg Polyglot ‘in officina Santandreana,’ edited by B. O. 
Bertram, 158(6]7 (now title-pages, 1499, 1616); (6) 1697, by 
Franciscus Junius (du Jon; others say Fr. Sylburg), with altera- 
tiong froin ¢, and uscful notes, the basis of the Concordance of 
Trominius ; (6) 1687, by Nic. Glykas, Venice. 


The third and best edition was that printed at 
Rome, 1586 (most copies by pen, 1587; signature 
6), ‘auctoritate Sixti V. Pont. Max.,’ based chiefly 
on the Codex Vaticanus xar’ éfoyyv (1209=Ho IL, 
now B), but making use of the preceding editions, 
ac 1526, 1545, 1572, and of the MSS Ho 16, 23, 51. 

The prefatory matter is reprinted (partially) by 
Breitinger, 'Tischendorf, and others, anil recently by 
Swote, /ntrod. Useful are the ‘Scholia’ at the end 
of most chapters from the other Greek versions, 
and the Church Fathers; and an important com- 
plement is the Latin translation, published 1588, 

atched up by Vlaminius Nobilins (and others) 

rom the fragments of the Old Latin (vol. iii, 53°), 
with additional Notes to the Greek ‘ext. 


Reprinte: (1) Paris, 1628, by Joh. Morinus, together with the 
Latin of Nobilius, as even then copies were rare; (2) 1653, 
London, R. Daniel, 4° and 8 (and Cambridge); (3) 1667, in the 
London Polyglot of Brian Walton, with useful additions (colla- 
tions from A D G, Ho 60, 75), and valuable Prole omena, the 
latter reprinted by Wrangham, Oamb, 1828, {n 2 vols. ; (4) 1665 
Cambridge, with the fine Preface of J. Pearson (see above); (5) 
1683, Amsterd.t*;{ (6) 1607, Lipsin (prepared by Johannes 
Frick); (7) 1709, Franekerm, by Bos, source of many reprints; 
(8) 1725, Amsterd., by MIII* (facsimile of cod. G and variants col- 
lected by Vossius, Ho 133); (9) 1730, Lips., Reineccius*; (10) 
1759-62, Hale "3 (11) 1708-1827, Holmes-Parsong (see below) ; 
(12) 1805, Oxtord*, 8 vols. ; (18) 1817, Oxford *, 6 vola., with 
Pref. of J. G. (not B., as on the title] Carpzov, and variations 
from Aj; (14) Londint (without date), in edibug Valpianis * 
(905 pp.) (15) 1821, Lond., Bagster ¢* (very small print, 685 
pp.); (18) Lond., Bagster ?* (without date, with an English 
ranslation, 1130 pp.); (17) 1822, Venice, Michel Glykys, 8 vols. 
not seen); (18) 1824, Lipsia, van Kxs,* and often; 1887, with 

rolegomena and Epilegomena; (19) 18351 (Glasgum) t* : 1843, 
Londint, Tegy ; two very small vols, 667, 703 pp. f"; (20) 1839, 

ee a ee ee ets 

* On this designation see below. 

{ Editions omitting the scholia are marked *, omitting the 
weed ula no edition without the scholia is to be recom- 
mended, because they supply to those who cannot afford to 
procure Field's Hezapla a minor edition of the latter, 
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Paris, Didot-Jager*, also Greek and Latin; often; (21) 1848, 
Oxford *, 8 vols.; 1875, improved in 4 Mac.; the latter reprint ig 
the basis of the Concordance of Hatch-Redpath; (22) 1850 
Lipsiw, Tischendorf *, 6 80, 7 87, the last two reprints corrected 
and enlarged by collations of E, Nestle; (23) 1874-76, Londini, 
Biblia Hexaglotta t*, ed. E. R. de Levante ;§ (24) the latest 
Polyglot advertised from Paris, to be edited by F. Vigouroux, 

rinted by Didot, published by Roger & Chernovitz, has not 
beea seen by the present writer. From notices in the periodi- 
cals (Viyouroux, U’Univers, 4th Nov. 1898; F. Nau, Journ. 
Asiat., May-June 1899, 545 ff.; Fonck, Zeitschrift fur Kath. 
Theol. xxiii. (1809) 174-180; P. Th. Calmes, RB, 1900, 801, 802) 
it js apparent that it is only a mechanical reprint of the Greek 
column inthe Polyglottenbibel of Stier and Theile (1847-55), the 
text of which is based on unsound principles. 

A merit of its own belongs to the fourth great 
edition which was begun by Ernest Grabe (+1712), 
and appeared in 4 vols. fol. or 8 in 8° at the Oxford 
University Press, only the first (Octateuch), 1707, 
and the fourth (Poetical books), 1709, during his 
lifetime, the second (Historical books), 1719, being 
finished by Fr. Lee, M.D., the third (Prophets), 
1720, by W. Wigan, D.D., ‘ex antiquissimo codice 
Alexandrino accurate descriptum et ope aliorum 
exemplarium ac priscorum scriptorum praesertim 
vero Hexaplaris editionis Origenianw emendatum 
atque suppletum additis siepe asteriscorum et 
obelorum signis,’ with useful Prolecomena. 

As the title indicates, Grabe followed a twofold 
plan: (1) to represent the text of the Codex Alex- 
andrinus, and (2) to make his text at the same 
time correspond with the Hebrew text. This he 
accomplished by the use of smaller type for the 
changed and supplemented passages, placing the 
readings of the Codex in the margins, and insert- 
ing the critical signs of Origen. 

Grabe’s text was repeated @ by Breitinger, Turici, 4 vols. 4°, 
1730-82, compared with the Vatican ; (2) peleuieecus in the 
Biblia quadrilinguta, 1760, 1761 ; (3) ina Bible issued by the Holy 
Synod of Russia (Moscow, 1821), but without any attention to 
the meaning of the additions in small type, to the marginal 
readings and the critical signs, thus completely spoiling the 
work ; and this is circulated 3:' sbacyias wis dyiararns dicixotens 
Suvidov wacay trav Pacey BB warase [diebrixn) xara voi¢ i8do- 
MAxoven ix vol ag oldy rs cexpidng ixdobertoe dpyaioy "ArAskavd piven 

upoypégev, and was repeated, as the title states, (4) ix vod ti 
Mee @ ... ixtuwalivros &pyaioev 'ArAtavdpivoy Kadyxes, In an 
edition of 4 vols. prin at Athens, dewayn rns iv 'Ayydic 
iraspias vis xpos dikdoow tas Xpiotiavixns taidsias (1848, 46, 49, 
60). The 6th edition, based on Grabe, is that which Fr. Field 
prepared for the same Society at Oxford, 1859, avoiding as 
much as possible the faults inherent in the conditions of the 
task enjoined on hiin ; see his preface, and Lag. SSt. i. 6-8. 


The result, so far, is, that we have up to the 
present day not @ single edition of & based upon 
sound critical principles; for even the two editions 
which remain to be mentioned have not yet at- 
tained this end. These two editions we owe to 
the two great universities of England—the Vetus 
LTestamentum Grecum cum variis Lectionibus, ed. 
Robertus Holmes (. . . editionem a R. H. incho- 
atam continuavit Jacobus Parsons), Oxonii, 1798- 
1827, 5 vols. fol.; and The Old Testament in 
Greek according to the Septuagint, edited for the 
Syndics of the University Press by H. B. Swete 
(Cambridge, 1887-94, 71895-99, 3 vols. 8°). 

As early as 1779, Joseph White published a letter to the 
Bishop of London, suggesting a pian for a new edition of the 
LXX. In 1788 R. Holmes appealed to the liberality of public 
bodies and private persons, and obtained such a response as 
enabled him to procure collations from all parts of Europe. 
On the history of this edition, see an appreciative article in 
the Church Quarterly Review, April 1899, 102 ff., and Sw. 184 ff. 
Tt_ was the greatest attempt ever made to bring together a 
critical apparatus; the list of MSS at the end of vol. v. numbers 
311. Of Versions used were those in Arabic (severnl), Armenian, 
Bohemian, Coptic, Ethiopic, Georgian, Latin, Slavonic, Syriac: 
further, the quotations of the ancient writers from Philo an 
Josephus downwards. In ue of some points in the plan and 
in the execution of the work, which are open to criticism, it is 
a unique monument of the love to learning of the editor and his 
nation, and reinaing a etorehouse of materiale, indispensable to 


§ The edition London, 1837 (ex editione Holmesii et Lamberti 
Bos, in 2 vols.), quoted by Sw. 182, from Urt. 67, seems 
identical with No. 19; whether the date 1819 given by Urt. 67, 
Sw. 182, for the edition of Valpy is correct, seems doubtful; it 
is taken from Grmsse’s Trésor, where editions are mentioned, 
Glasgow 1822, 18° (= No. 19), and London, 1827 (=No. 16) 
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all who have to do with the OT in Greek.* The work as sold 
at present is divided into 6 vols. fol.: I. (Pent.) 1798, IT. (Jos.- 
2 Chron.) 1810, Hl. (Ezra-Cant.) 1828, 1V. (Proph.) 1827, V. 
Apocr.) 1827; but it does not seem to have been published in 
his order (see Jac. Amersfoordt, De variia lectionibus Holm- 
esianis locorum quorundam Pentateucht Mosaict, Lugd. Bat. 
1815, p. 45) 


The text in the work is a reprint of 6; but, as 
it seems, after a copy of Bos, corrected, but not 
everywhere according to an original copy. Its 
value lies, therefore, exclusively in the apparatus. 

The advance that has been made in the course 
of the 19th cent. upon the work of Holmes- Parsons 
is due, on the one hand, to the discovery of new 
materials—for instance, the Codex Sinaiticus— 
which led to an enriching of the apparatus; on the 
other hand, to greater exactness in using them, 
which was promoted especially by the progress 
made in the reproduction of MSS by the various 
methods of photography. 

Of both advantages use was made in the Cam- 
bridge Septuagint (Sw. 188-190). ‘The text is no 
longer that of 4, but of B itself, given in the first 
ed. after the so-called (printed) facsimile-edition of 
Vercellone-Cozza, revised for the second by Dr. 
Nestle, after the photograph of the Codex. In the 
apparatus the variants are given of such uncial MSS 
as have been published in a similarly trustworth 
way ; above all of the Codices Alexandrinus, Sinaiti- 
cus, Ambrosianua, Marchalianus. This text will be 
repeated in the larger Cambridge Septuagint, the 
joint editorship of which is entrusted to A. E. 

rooke and N. McLean. Its apparatus will em- 
brace the evidence of all uncut MSS and of a 
considerable number of cursives selected after 
investigation, with the view of representing the 
diflerent types of text; the Old Latin, Egyptian, 
Sa rasllenapian and Armenian versions; and the 
quotations from Philo, Josephus, and the more 
important Christian Fathers. 

t is clear that the manual and even the larger 
edition are but a step towards the ideal of a truly 
critical edition. For the text is that of a single 
MS with all its faults, while in the manual edition 
the grossest blunders are corrected only occasion- 
ally (e.g. Gn 6!) Xa¢g,108 274, 325 Bbes for raises ; 
but not, for instance, 36%! 'Tepovead#u for "Iepapy, 
3718 éropevovro for érovnpevovro, cte.), The present 
writer cannot but repeat his wish (sce Proccedings 
of the 9th International Oriental Congress held in 
London, ii. (1892) p. 57 {f.) that at all places where 
the text of the MS, and, in consequence, of the 
edition, is clearly false, the better readings might 
be placed on the outer margin.t Thus the ad- 
vantages of Grabe’s plan would be secured and its 
disadvantaves avoided ; we should get at the samo 
time a diplomatic reproduction of the MS, and a 
hint as to the true reading. The Octateuch, form- 
ing the first volume of the larger edition, may be 
expected, as we are informed (Sw. 189), in the 
course of a few years. 


EDITIONS OF SINGLE BOOKS :—A. OawonicaL, Booxs :— 

Genesis :—Pentateuchus hebraice et grace, ed. G. A. Schu- 
mann, Lips. 1829, 8’, only part i. (Genesis); Genesis greece e fide 
editionis Sixtinee addita scripture discrepantia e libris manu 
scriptis @ ee collatig et editionibus Complutensi et Aldina ad- 
curatissime enotata, ed. P. A. de Lagarde, Lips. 1868 (of per- 
manent value for its Introduction and its accuracy; collations 
from ADEFGS, 29, 31, 44, 122, 130, 135, abc). 

Joshua :—Josuae Imperatoris Histuria tllustrata at €2- 
plicata ab Andrea Masio, Antv. 1574, fol., with new title-page 
1609 (valuable for its Introduction and its use of the Syro- 
Hexaplaric Version). 


ered 


* Comp. on some faults {n the new edition of the works of 
Philo, which would have been avoided by the use of Holmes- 
Parsons, PhWologus, 1900, p. 250 ff. ; or see Ulyase Robert in his 
Preface to the Latin Heptateuch of Lyon (1900, p. xxxi), 

+ To quote some of the examples pointed out in the paper 
mentioned— 

Is 821 text wrérpie, which is nonsense, for waraxzpa, ‘idols’; 
1 Es 44 airy for airh ; Pa 77 (78) hydancas for grdrneey 5 Sir 78 
271 425 £d,agépev for Jagéper; Sir 16% spies for xviru, etc. 


Judges:—De greca LXX interpretum versione Syntagma, 
J. Usserii, Lond. 1055, 4°, in Ussher’s Works, vol. vii.; Liber 
Judicum see. DXX tnterpretes, ed. O. F. Fritzsche, Turici, 
1867, 4°; P.de Fe aia SeptuagintaStudien, i., 1891 (two texts 
of cha. 1-5); The Book of Judges in Greek according to the text 
of Codex Alexandrinus, edited... by A. E. Brooke and N. 
McLean, Oamb. 1897. On a promised edition see G. F. Moore 
in the ¢ Internat. Crit. Comm.’ on Judges, p. xv. 

Ruth:—By John Drusius, ‘ad exemplar complutense,' Franek. 
1586, 8°, 1632, 8°; by L. Bos, Jena, 1788, ‘secundum exemplar 
vaticanum.’ 

Psalms :—The Psalter Is that book of the OT which was and 
is most used in the Church, especially in the Greek Church. 
In addition to the 32 editions mentioned in Sw. p. 192, there 
have come to the knowledge of the present writer editions of 
1521, Venice (mentioned by Grabe, Prol. to Psalma, ch. iii. § 3, 
as lent to him by the Bp. of sates but perhaps this may be a 
misprint for 1524; see British Museum Catalogue of Bibles, 
col. 896); 1525, Venice; 1545, 4 editions from Basle, Paris, 
Strassburg, Venice; 1548, Basle; 1584, Antwerp; 1605, Paris; 
1652, London (different copies, with WaArvgsey and YaArspiey on 
the title-page); 1673, Venice; 1700 [#.l. probably in Bucharest) ; 
1706, in Montfaucon’s Collectio nova, t.; 1740, Blanchini's 
Psaltertum duplex; 1748, Venice; 1764, with the Commentary 
of Euthymius Zigabenus, a Sealine 1857 in Migne’s Patr. Gr. 
vol. 128; 1786, Paria; 1798, Constantinople; 1812, Baber, from 
Codex A; 1820, Venice; 1831 and 1835, Tonten, Bible Soctety, 
with modern Greek; 1835, Smyrna; 1848, London, Biblia 
Ecclesia Poiyglotta ; 1855, Jerusa em; 1873, Rome (2 editions). 

Job:—From Codex A, by Patrick Young, in the Catena of 
Nicetas, 1637, Franeker, 1662 (63). 

Proverbs :—1564, Draconites (Polyglot). 

Esther ;:—Uussher, in his Syntagma, 1665, Works, vol. vii. 
(the two texts), repeated Leipziy, 1606; O. F. Fritzsche, Ztirich, 
1848, 1849 (two texts). 

Hosea :—Pareus, Heidelberg, 1605; Philippeaux, Paris, 1636. 

Joel:—Draconites, 1665. 

Amos :—Vater, 1810, Halle. 

Jonas :—Munster, 1524; Artopous, 1543. 

Micah :—Draconites, 1565. 

Zechariah :—Draconites, 1665. 

Malachi :—Draconites, 1564; Hutter, 1601. 

Isalah:—S. Miinster, 1540, Polyglot; J. Curter, 1580, Pro- 
cout Cominentarit. 

eremlah;:--8. Miinster, 1540; G. L. Spohn, 1794, 1824. 
Genoese ee 1652, Libri tree dere gramm. Heb. 
olyglot). 

Ezeklel:s—’Isxsma xara rove &, Rome, 1840 (important). 

Dante] :—{a) ‘The received text: Melanchthon, 1546; Wells, 
1716. (6) The LXX text: Rome, 1772 (Simnon de Maygistris or 
A. Ricchinio), very important; repeated Gottingae, 1773, 1774; 
Utrecht, 1775; Hahn, Lipsip, 1845; new edition by Cozza, 1877 ; 
this text also in Holmes-Parsons, vol. iv. 1818; Oxf., 1848, 
1876 ; Tischendorf, 1850; Swete. 

B. Apocryrua:—The first separate edition of the so-called 
Apocrypha appears to be that of Plantin, Antwerp, 1666, 4°: Te 
toy BiSasov ptpos, 8 iBpaiors suptiy ovx iors. This edition has the 
strange arrangement, that on the first three sheets the leaves 
are numbered and the lines counted on the margins, on the fol- 
lowing sheets the pages and the verses, The same arrangement 
appears in the copies, which have the title: Ts sav BiSasay peapos, 
$ idpaier) ypaQiy evy spioxira.; Bibliorvm pare Greca, Que 
Hebraice non inuenitur, SntverD ye, 1584. A third edition, 
‘cum Interpretatione Latina ex Bibliis Complutensibus dep- 
rompta’ Ce pp.), followed in 1612. Oj [sic /) &véxpuges BiBde ; 
Libri VT apocryphit omnes Grace ad eremplar Vaticanum 
emendatissime expresst, Accedit Oratio Manassia et Prologus 
incertt auctoris tn Kcclesiasticum, Frankfurt, 1694. Vater 
editions are: Halle, 174), 1766 (Kircher); Leipzig, 1757 (Rein- 
eccius); Leipzig, 1804 (Augusti); Oxonii, 1805; Leipzig, 1887 
Sine London, 1871 (Greek and English); Leipzig, 1871 
Fritzsche; best edition hitherto).* A part of the Apocrypha 
is given in Liber Tobie, Judith, Oratio Manassa, Sapientia, 
Ecclesiasticus Grace et Latine, cum dictie Scripture parallelis 
... et ad calcem Eeclesiastict positum duplex alphubetum 
ethicum Ben Sira, Frankf. et Lips. 1601. 

Tobit:—J. Drusius, Franeker, 1691, 4°; F. H. Reusch, Frei- 
bury, 1870, 4°. 

Judith:—A. Scholz, Commentar, Wiirzburg, 1887. 

Wisdom :—M. Roberti Holkoth... in dibrum Saptentia... 
Salomonia prelectiones CCXIII.. . . cum inserto Graco textu 
... (ed. by J. Ryterus], 1586, fol.; Joh. Faber, Coburg, 1601; in 
Greek, Latin, and Armenian, Venice, 1827; F. H. Reusch, Frei- 
burg, 1858; W. J. Deane, Oxf., 1881. 

SIrach :—See article SiRACH. 

Books of Maccabees:—Liter Hasmoneorum qut vulgo 

ior Maccabceorum Greece ex editione Romana, et Latune ex 
tnterpretatione J. Drusii, Franeker, 1600 ; Maccaba@orum liber I, 
Greece eec. ex. Vat. ... recudi curavit P. J. Bruns, Heltmstadil, 


1784. 
For literature see Urt. 64 ff., Sw. 171-194. 


v. EARLIER HisToRY OF THE SEPTUAGINT.— 
Much more complicated is the earlier, 7a iced 
the earliest, history of @. Of its pre-Christian 


* Other editiong in the complete (Polyglot) Bibles of Plantin 

of 1584; 1618, 10, 15; Aurelia Allobrogorum, 1609; Ohristian 

e latter the only com: 
erto existing). 


Bened. Michaelis, Zullichavic, 1741, 40 « 
plete Bible in the original languages hi 
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times we know next to nothing; the history of é& 
is almost entirely its history in the Church. A 
Wellenist, Demetrius, who lived, as it seems, under 
the fourth Ptolemy, and wrote wept ray dv ry 
"Tovdala Bactdéwy,* is the first known to us who used 
@r. The fragments preserved from other writers, 
such as Hupolemas, ‘A; risteas (the historian, not the 
author of ad Philocratem), Ezekiel, Aristobulua, 
are too small to show more than that these writers 
were acquainted with Gr. More extensive is the 
use made of @& in such books as Wisdom (1674 
128 6”), Sirach, 2 Maccabees (7°), 4 Maccabees (18"4), 
which became afterwards parts of @G&, or in the 
Jewish portions of the Siby/dines. In the writings 
of Philo, which can be traced back only to the 
library of Origen, and have been transmitted to 
us probably exclusively by Christian copyista, the 
queen from the Law are very numerons ; those 
rom the rest of the OT are few ; quotations from 
Ruth, Esther, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Lamenta- 
tions, Ezekiel, Daniel, are entirely absent. Yet 
it is difficult to get a clear impression of the Greek 
Bible he had before him. This is owing partly 
to the unsatisfactory state of his text in former 
editions,t partly to the loose way in which he 
sometimes quotes the text: it is apparent, how- 
ever, that alrendy his copy of G& cannot have 
been fres from errors.t 

Equally unsatisfactory is a comparison of Jo- 
sephus; we must rest content with knowing, for 
instance, that for his description of the Restora- 
tion he used what is now called the First Book of 
Esdras (vo], i. of the present work, p. 760); but as 
to his relation to our chief MSS of the bouk we are 
uncertain.§ 

Even the New Testament, with its great number 
of quotations, does not permit of any very definite 
statements, except that it proves again that 
textual corruption had already found its way into 
the copies used by the writers of the NT (cf. He 3? 
év doxiuaclg, 12° dvoxdA). Even then the situation 
must have been what is described as existing in 
his time by Origen—chiefly, it is true, with refer- 
ence to the MSS of the NT, but including alse 
those of G@— 


vuvi 33 Byrovers WeAAH ysyovsy ray &yTiypatav diagopa, sits KO 
paduicing Tie ypagsav site we ToApens Tivwy poxlnpas wns Br0p- 
Okois viv ypagoivay sts xual avd Tov Te autos doxevrTa by oy 
siaphdrts tporrilivray 4 aPaipovv ray, || 


This variety of texts, strange as it may appear, 
is not. difficult to account for. (1) @ was liable to 
all the dangers connected with transmission to 
which literary works were exposed in the days 


*In Gn 258 he had the additional two sons of Dedan {in his 
text, Raguel and Nadbeel, and traced the descent of the wife 
of Moses to Raguel ; see Eus, Praep. Hp, ix. 29, 

t Not only earlier investigations into the quotations of Philo 
(Hornemann, 1773; Siegfried, 1873), but also the latest and 
excellent work of HT. E. Ryle (Philo and Holy Scripture, 
London, 1805), were vitiated at the outset, because even Mangey’s 
edition of Philo proved untrustworthy. To give one example, 
What was the name of the second book of the Law in Philo’s 
Bible? Ryle saya (p. xxii): ‘Philo in one passaye states that 
Moses gave to this book the title 'Exaye yy... . Elsewhere, 
however, he refers to It by ita familiar Greek namo ” Egodes (4.9. 
{. 474, 609, 638). But in all these passaves we have now in the 
edition of Oohn-Wendland (lil. 4, 47, 280) the reading 'Egayeay4, 
as offered by the better class of MSS. The poem of Ezekiel was 
also entitled "Ezayeay9, not Ezodes. 

t A well-known Instance is the reading rpags/s in Gn 1515, 
which ig found jn all our MSS of © (for ragsis, not Cages, as 
Melanchthon put In his edition of 1645), presupposed already 
by Philo (the same insertion of ¢ is illustrated by Codex F, spell- 
ing parser for the third slapar in Gn 4931; see Sw.'s edition, 
p. 807) ; compare also hisetymology of Bapad ee 1614) =iv xaxois, 
which presupposes Bases, a reading actually found in 7 MSS 
of G, including the Lucianic ones, and in the Coptic version. 

§ On other questiona connected with the Bible of Josephus, 
see below, p. 446 note *. 

| See ohthis passage A. D. Loman (in TAT vil. [1873] 233; he 
wishes to read, srs kd uoyOnpias ¢. 3. tr. yp. rt awe Tidus tive 
nee Oikonomoe (iv. 460" he proposes redAsans tive xs se0y Or pas 
1098, 


before the invention of the printing-press. (2) These 
dangers were increased in the case of works 
which were frequently copied and used not only 
privately but also in public service. (3) G& is not 
an original text, but a translation, or rather a 
series of translations, and therefore much more 
exposed to alterations than an original text; for 
every reader possessed of some knowledge of 
Hebrew, or of a different exegetical tradition from 
that embodied in G, might change his text (cf. 
the changes introduced in many MSS of the OT 
from the quotations in the NT, ¢.g. in Ps 133 from 
Ro 31-18), (4) If the situation was bad enough 
before, it beeame worse when other Greek versions 
of the OT, especially those of Aquila, Symmachus, 
Theodction, appeared and began to influence @. 
At last a comparison of i with {#1 and the 
versions just named was carried out systemati- 
cally by Origen; but what appeared to him a safe- 
guard against the calamity that threatened the 
text turned out—not by his fault, but by that 


of later ignorance and laziness—the worst aggra- 


vation of it. 
Continuing the passage quoted above, Origen 
goes on to say— 


roy piv avy iv reig &vriypagas ras [lenis Aiedhung Sia guviar, 
Giov Sidovres, eiposy ixoartes, xpiTmpion XpnTapewos THIS Aomwass 
ixdéciow’ tay yap &ugBarrouiver weepe Toit 0° Bice Thy Toy aye 
ypagay Siadeviay Thy xpiciy Teimoe sve: ATO THY Aamo ixdootov Té 
euvadov ixsivass igurAdtapmsw’ xai tives pedy wstrAicnpsy iv ro "Es po- 
IXG (4) Riipebve, ob TorAUaYTEG aire wevTn TipUAtiY, Tine Bi pes 
caotipicxey xpootOnncsesv, ive SyAov H OTs fey XEiLivaR wWapae Tog Oo 
ix ray Acirdv ixdoctay cundoves & EBpaind wporwyxcepesv’ xoed é 
ely Bovrcpesvos rpovras aira, w 3) wporxortE Te ToMeDTOY, 6 BovAtras 
Wepi TYE wapadoxns auTary Loy woinen, 


We can sympathize with his joy (@co0 d:dévros) 
at having found this criterion, though he used it, 
according to our view, in the wrong direction, It 
is of lesser weight that he simply took the Hebrew 
MSS which were at his disposal, and the Greek 
versions that agreed with them, for the original 
text. Whence he vot the former we are not in- 
formed,* though we hear something about his 
intercourse with a Jewish Patriarch called Jullus 
(Hillel ?);¢ but he acted on a more dangerous 
panel pre when he took what azreed with At or 
the other versions for the true text of @, instead 
of what dillered from them.t¢ Animated by this 

rinciple, and instigated, it would appear, and 
lelped by his épyodiwxrns, Ambrosius,§ he under- 


*Eus. (7 vi. 16) writes: recaury 34 sieiyare rae 'Opsyivas 
ray Osiay Acyav anyxpibaesyy skitaoig we eal tyy 'Espaita yAarrar 
ixualsiy, tas +4 vapa Tos ‘lovdasos Gepoudvas tpwroTuTaus ares 
"ESpasmy oroxsos ypagas xtyMm ior woimenrlos, kviyvivoed ve 
Tas Tay itipay Tapa Tous "Esdaunxovta Tas itpas ypagas rprervev- 
xbTey ixdogus, mas Tivas itipat Tapa Tas xallnuaciumives iplenveices 
bvadAaerrovoas, ry 'AxvAeyv wai Nuun yovu mei Cuodoriavos, ipevpsiy, 
&s ovum old’ owollty ix tivay pouyar rev waras Aaviavovcas ypovoy us 
Gar drvexvivons Tpohyaryty. 

t Jerome, Apol. adv. Ruf. 1. ti. (from the 80 réues of Origen 
in J8.), and Montfaucon, Mezapla prael. pp. 21, 79. Origen 
refors elsewhere to instructions he received from the Jewish 
side: for instance, from a Jewish convert (in Jer. 20, Zum. 20, 
Op. iii. 178). Nor do we know where he got his Greek text. It 
differs sometimes very strangely from that of his predecessor 
Clement. 

{ Comp. the significant etait in the scholion belonging to 
Oriyen's edition of Proverbs as published in Tischendort’s 
Notitia edit. codtcis Sinaitict, p. 76, and by Oikonomos (s4p: tras 
o iv. D083): eras of 6Bsr0) xpcrmsivtas pureis, obTos oun ixuyte olrs 
wape cos Across ipuyvevtTaie ute iv ta "MSpaina, &AAG wale Loves 
Te 0° Kal eros of aotipirxos piexsstas pytog, obTes iv may va 
"KGpaini mai vert Acwess ippunvevtais ipiparre, iv 3) ros 0 euxivs, 

ith the third axiom of Lagarde (Anmerkungen zur griechischen 

bersetzung der Proverbien, 1863, p. 3 = Mittheilungen, i. 21): 
‘Wenn sich zwei Lesarten nebenetnander finden, von denen die 
eine den Masoretischen Text ausdruckt, die andre nur aus 
einer von ihm abweichenden Urschrift erkldrt werden kann, 
so ist die letztere fur uraprtinglich zu halten.’ 

§ Kus. (HE vi. 18): "Ev vovre xa Apspsoies, re ris Obwrss- 
Tiveu ¢povey aipiesas xpos vys bwe Opsyiveus wpirCwvopivns bAnbeine 
iAsyzOsis, nal dedy uwa Gates naravynebsis try dicvoey TH THE 
ixxAncimerinns spledefias wperribira: Asyw. 23. "EE ixsivey 3) nal 
‘Opiyives vay sls res Veins ypapas Uweurnudter ivinire apxh, ‘Aun 
Broriou ale tas wkAsores wecpepsecivres aivér tupiass boast ely wpeTpevais, 
Ov Tait Sit Adyar xal wapanxrAtioiay wUTs Lebver, AAD nal agbereré- 
TRIG THY ETITHNSLOCY TOPNYIMM. TExuypage: yap waive wrtions Finca 
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took the greatest biblical work which Christian 
antiquity ever saw—the first Polyglot Bible, the 
so-called Hexapla, and a smaller edition of it, the 
Tetrapla, 


In the first column he placed the Hebrew text in Hebrew 
letters, in the second the same in Greek transliteration; then 
followed the version of Aquila the Jow,—no doubt because it 
was the most literal one; in the fourth column that of Sym- 
machus. Then followed the column of @ with the critical 
marks; finally, the version of Theodotion, as being a recension of 

For some biblical books, especially the poetical, he added a 
, tzth, and even a seventh version ;* so that in those parts 
there were seven, eight, and even nine columns. The Yetrapla 
was an abridged edition,—whether later or earlier ig not quite 
Poet COREA RINE only Aquila, Symmachus, G, and Theodo- 


Till qnite recently Origen’s great work was 
known only from the description of Eusebius, 
Epiphanius, Jerome, and other writers, and some 
specimens preserved in scholia of biblical MSS; 
but in 1896 Giovanni Mercati discovered in a pal- 
impsest MS of the 10th cent. at Milan the first 
continuous fragments of a copy of the Hexapla 
(Psalms). These helped us to understand what an 
enormous task it must have been to arrange the 
whole OT in such a way, and at the same time 
showed also how easily mistakes might arise in it, 
and whence the variants come which are found in 
the statements about the Hexaplaric text. 

And now there has been published quite recently 
by C. Taylor another leaf from among the Hebrevw- 
Greek Cairo Genizah fae ests from the Taylor- 
Schechter Collection (Camb. 1900, 4°), containing 
a fragment of Ps 22. From this double-Jeaf the 
outer columns and some lines of the top are cut 
away, but it is at least 200 years older than the 
MS discovered by Mercati, and confirms the view 
that the arrangement according to cola (d:eddy re 
pos KOAov), Of Which Fuscbius speaks (//E vi. 16), 
consisted in this, that Origen generally placed 
only one Hebrew word, or at the most two, in one 
line, and was careful to see that the Greek corre- 
sponded to it exactly. Mven so small a word as ox 
in Hebrew, wh in Greek, had a separate line. In 
the Cairo Palimpsest all the Hebrew lines, 105 in 
number, consisted—-they are cut olf, but we are 
quite certain about their extent—of only one word ; 
in the Milan-text this was the case with 10 out 
of 17, the rest contain two, none more than two. 
As a full page of the Cairo Palimpsest contained 
42 (or 43) lines, just as many as Codex B, which, 
when opened, represents with its six columns the 
appearance of the Hexapla, a manuscript of the 
Hexapla Psalter arranged like the preserved Cairo 
fragment must have filled about 450 leaves; for 
the Hebrew Psalter has about 19,000 words.t <As 
the Psalter is, further, something like the 14th or 
15th part of the Hebrew Bible, the whole Hexapla 


viv kpiOusy wapicar itayepwworss, xpives virayuivors &rAAGAOUC 
KusiBovess*® PsBrsoypkgos TE ely HTtovs, Bie wai xopass ins 7d 
xehruypagiry neandvais’ wy awkvreyv ty» Sloveny cay iwsrndsioy 
Kg0over wiprvgiay 6 'Ausporios wapsericare. . . eddAeTe auToY 
wpevrpiesy inl ray cay Cvouyymartear evvvativ. It is true, Eusebius 
speaks here only of the commentaries of Origen; but Epiph- 
anius refera the help of Ambrosius also to the Hexapla, and 
‘copyists’ (GiBAcypege) and ‘type-girls’ would be needed by 
Origen for this costly work even more than for his commen- 


tarie 

* Eusebius (HE vi. 16) goes on after the words quoted p, 442 
note*: ig’ dy (the other versions besides Aquila, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion) 3: ri» d3mAdenre, rives ap’ sev ux side, aUTE TOUTS 
[ebvev ivsovehvare, of xpe civ pdv elpos iv ry wpes Axrios Nimowsrss, 
why Bh iv ivipy rosdde réwy’ tv ys ere Toe iEawhest vay Larpesiy pore 
vas imirhueut vigeapat ixdocus OU jLiver WiuTTyy, GAAG Kal ixeyy 
aa) iPdeumy wapalsis ipumveiar, int mins alOis ctovpsioras, OF iv 
lepizer qipnpsions iv wily, xara veicg xpdvous "Avreviveu rei viet 
VeBrpov, valras 30 NY Bar ie) taledy eureyayay, dusddv ve pes 
made, tal deviwapabsis AAAMGAaS pT wal airns on6 'ESpainy 
enpubeies, Ts Tan Asyoiver Heir ikawdey Be xarariromwe, 
Dims why Andreu xa) Buumeyou nai Qsodoriaves ixdersy tices +H Tay 
iBrouhxevra iv rot TiTpawArels iT NaTECXIVATES, 

¢ For the Heb. Psalter the Massoretic numbering docs not 
seem to be preserved, but for the Syriac Psalter the number of 
words is given as 19,834, of letters as 90,852, 
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would have filled more than 6000 leaves or 12,000 
pages. It is probable that these figures go beyond 
the real extent, for we may assume that other 
books were treated less luxuriously than the 
Psalms. At all events, the Hexapla was much 
larger than even the latest estimate supposed.* 
These specimens,t besides giving a glimpse of the 
whole, show at the same time that for the Church 
at large, and even for its most learned members, so 
costly a work was not necessary ; it was suflicient 
to copy the & column, and to place on its margins 
the most notable various renderings from the other 
versions, ‘his was done partially already by 
Origen himself, and Bececially by his followers 
Pamphilus and Eusebius. Such manuscripts, more 
or less carefully copied by later copyists, trans- 
lated into Latin, Syriac, and Arabic, and excerpted 
by the commentators, are the sources from which 
hitherto our knowledge of the Hexapla has been 
derived, thanks to Drusius (1581, 1622), Nobilius 
(1587, 1588), Montfaucon (1713, 1769), and especially 
Fred. Field (1875, 2 vols.): see on this highly de- 
serving scholar Lapos. 7'imes, viii. 160, 274, 325. 

The later fate of the original is unknown. 
Jerome saw and used it in the library of Ceesarea ;t 
perhaps it was destroyed by the invasion of the 
Arabs. A similar fate may have brought the 
codex, from which the Cairo-leaf was saved, into 
the hand of the Jew who used it in the eleventh 
cent. for a Hebrew liturgical book. In _ these 
specimens there was no occasion to apply either 
obelus or asterisk. In Gn 1 the first occasions to 
use the obelus occurred v.* ~ «al éyévero ofrwsX, v.® 
~ Kal eldev 6 Oeds Ste Kaddv®, V.9 = Kal curixdn ... 
h &npdX. In vv.® © the only document known which 
has preserved the obelus in the text is the Arabic 
version made from the Syriac; on vv.8 and ® Origen 
himself, Basil, and some scholia testify that the 
obelized passages were not found in the Hebrew. 
The first occasion to insert a piece with the 
asterisk occurred at the end of v.7, where }3 *™ 
had no equivalent in G& and Origen supplied 2 cai 
éyévero otrws, and su on, 

‘These are simple cases; but what was to be done 
when there was variation of order or difference of 
sense? In the former case (different arrangement 
of #4 and G, as in Exodus, Proverbs, Jeremiah) 
Origen adopted a twofold course. If the difference 
was not too great, he let the text of every column 
follow its exemplar, but marked these passages by 
both signs at once, asterisk and obelus (ws rapa 
maot pev pepdueva, odx ev avrois dé réros). Llsewhere 


* See Sw. p. 74: ‘It is difficult to conceive of a codex or series 
of codices so gigantic as the Hexapla... Ita bulk would 
have been nearly jive times os great as that of the Vatican or 
Sinaitic OT, It may be roughly estimated that the Hexapla, if 
written in the form of a codex, would have filled 8260 leaves or 
6500 pages; and these figures are exclusive of the Quinta and 
Sezta, which may have swelled the total considerably. Even 
the Tetrapla would have exceeded 2000 leaves.’—According to 
the edictum Diocletiant copyists were paid at the rate of 26 or 
20 denarii for 100 lines, according to the quent of the writing. 
From the stichometrical lists of the Bible we know that the 
Psalter had 6100 lines, a complete OT about 80,000, a complete 
Bible about 100,000. This would make 25,000 or 20,000 denarii 
for the copying of an ordinary Bible. In the time of Constantine, 
Epiphanius, when becoming monk, reserved from hia fortune 
for uying the divine and life-giving Scriptures y’ veuicuarea 
(forty gol coins). 

1 See p. 444; also the examples given by Field (1. p. xiv from 
2 K 284 1n 7 and Ps 109 (110) 3 in 9 columns. 

$ See de Vir, IU. o, 64; commentarioli in Psaimos (ed. Dom 
Morin, Anecdota Maredsolana, 1896 (iii. 1, p. 6): ‘nam d&awAovs 
Origenis in Cusariensi bibliotheca relegens’; and p. 12 on Pa 48 
‘Id quod in plurimis codicibus invenitur, ‘‘et olei eorum,” cum 
vetustum Origenis Hexaplum Psalterium relegerem, quod ipsius 
manu fuerat emendatum, nec ae hebEee i coe 8 edition|- 
bus neo apud tpsos quogue Septuaginta interpretes reppert,’ 
(All MSS have it, and the Syriac Hexapla hag i Tt may have 
belonged to those books in his library which Acacius and 
Euzoius took care ‘in membranisinstaurare,’ iv caparios &varsd- 
carbas, to transcribe from papyrus on vellum (Phtlonia opera, 
a cae ak i. p. iii; Jerome, de Vir, Ill, o. 1183 ef. 

4, i. 
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--, but also with two dots [ or +; or without any 


dot “Go; so especially in the Codex Sarravianus, 
The form — was called Anuvicwos, + drodnuvloxos ; 
their exact meaning is unknown, for what Epi- 
hanius says about their difference 1s nonsense (see 
‘eld, Proleg. lix.). The metobelus \ (a mallet) or 
: signifies the end of the notation. Asa specimen 


(for instance in Jer 25'*-) he followed the order of 
ffl, as did Lucian, Chrysostom, and all modern 


editors of Polyglot Bibles. No doubt Origen would 
make a note on this different arrangement, but 
this is missing in the documents as we now have 


them. 
The obelus appears under various forms, mostly 


Ps 22 (21) %-32 FROM THE CAIRO PALIMPSEST.* 


Pe 


Hebrew eonpied Hebrew in Greek 


from Hebrew transcription Aquila. Symmachus. G Thece tien 
Bible). (lost). Cioet): 

»  oAne] aie ov de ou be ou de x’ a 
mi pan TITY ILIUIIT HII ae 
be ae un wn un ae 
pnan aes paKpurns paxpay fLaKpuvns vee 
mon a “aX UpoTNs Mov EVN {LOU Tnv BonOcay pov sa 
mys te ets BonPiay ou wpos Thy Bonfiav pov | es THY avTiAnYer fou = 
tawin ei orevooy oTevoov 1 pooXes ass 
Mo oabsn <2 pvoat eteXou prorat ae 
3400 ee aro Laxatpns aro paxatpns aro popaias os 
"wD Ving Yuxny ov Thy Yuxny jou THY YuxnY pov sek 
VD aes ato YEtpos EK KELPOS KQL EK YELPOS sis 
ab9 om KUVOS Kuvos KUVOS ome 
monvn ae | Hovaxny jou THY LOvOTNTA [LOU THY Lovoryevn [Lov ie 
8 ssyeynn ses | OWOOP [LE TWOOV pe gwoor Me = 
°EA ct aTO CTOLATOS €K CTOMATOS EK CTOMATOS es 
1K A | Aeovros A€orTos ANEOVTOS oo 
‘yp ice Kat QO KEparwy | Kat aro Keparwy Kat ATO KEeparuwy om 
oD} Bees pnt HLOVOKE PWT WY JLOVOKEpwT WY ae 
(t-omay om eLgaKOVTOP Lov THY KAKWOLY {LOU THY TATELPWOLY {LOV = 


LTRMOUTHKE 


(on Een meee nt eS et en Oca nS remorse pas a RASA ES ADAG al NSIT oT AS ek ee 


* Whether or where the Quinta, Sexta, and Septima, which for this Psalm are expressly testified, had found a place in this copy, 
cannot be ascertained ; see, on these versiona for this Psalm, besides the testimonies collected by Field, Jerome (Anecdota 
Maredsol. hil. p. 88): ‘ guinta et sexta editio: verba clamoris mel, v. 2.’—On the transcription of 9° by IIT, pip’, and ite curious 
consequences, sce a schollon of Jacob of Edessa in ZDMG@ xxxii. (1878) 465 ff. 


Ps 46 (45))3 From THE MILAN PALIMPSEST, ° 


oe ee. 


—— 
- cm ne sere 


Moa ree es A Fee, 


The same in | Aquila. 


Hebrew. Grock Vallers: Symmachus. G Theodotion. 
1 nxi0b] Aamavavay TW VikoTotw* ETLVLKLOS els To TEAOS Tw viKomroww MM 
TObe Vids 
map ‘335 (A]afvn-Kop TwWY vuwy Kope Tuv vw Kope vrep Twy vw | Tots vows Kope 
Kope 
moby by ar+ adpwd emt veavornrwy | vrep TwY aiwyiwy | vIrEp eae Kpudiwy | virep Twy Kpvdiwv 
"y op aoe, wn Wadpos win padrpos 
8 5b ornbe eAwetu: Aavou * eras o Geos nuy o Geos nuwy § o @cos nuwy 
1) MOND page: ovog eAwis Kat Kparos | wremroOnois Kat | KaTagduyn Kat | karaguyn Kat 
toxus Suvaus Ouvames 
amy efp Bonbea Bonfea BonOos BonBos 
nyqa Boapw 0 ev OX Weowr ev OA Weoww ev OuWeoe ev OcWeowy 
supiOneivas mitiv THIC SUpOU TAS NUE 
IND MXD) veuoa pwd evpeOn t cpodpa | euptoxomevos odo- | rats evpovaats | evpedn opodpa 
dpa nas opodpa 
a y2 dy ar: yer: emt ToUTW dia rovro dia Touro dia Tovro 
evs 9 Aw: vipa ov PoPnOncouefa | ov PoBynOncopeba | ov PoSnOnooueba | ov PoPyOnoopeda 
y~pona Baapip ev ue avradhag- | ev rwt ovyxeioOat | ev rw rapacced Gat | ev TW repaccer Oat 
cerbat 
yu . aaps nv yn THY YyqY THY ynV 
; perarillerbes 
mp3) ouBapwr Kat ev TW odad- | Kat KALVETOat kat perarierOar | Kat cadeverOar 
Aco Oac 
ow aptp opn opy opn opn 
292 Br«cB ev Kapdia ev xapdia ev kapdia ev kapédca 
[o'o" Lapeepe Jadacowr Garacowr daracowr Oadacowv 


*In the MS Aevev caine {n the third column, 


t MS, by a frequent mistake, doubling the ¢, wpsdve. 
1 MS cass (from ras, see note f). 


replacing there Aquila’s rendering. 


§ MS first-hand js». 
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of the use of these signs we may take Gn 34***- from 
the Codex Sarravianus *— 
Kol We 
pLeTELOVTO’ No THY 
“Ac capa THs axpoBu- 
No OTELaS AUTWP ; Tay 
apony K mavres efep 
“K youwevoe uAnv wo 
oK News aurou’: eyeve 


As it is of Importance to have a view of the documents from 
which the G column of the Hexapla can be recovered, the pres- 
ent writer had drawn up a list of all MSS which trace back 
their origin to the Hexapla and Tetrapla, and designed stem- 
mata for them, but want of space forbids the printing of them 
here. One of the most important means is the Syriac version 
made by Paul of Tella in the year 617 (=p), and, where this is 
defective, the Arabic version made by Harith ben Sinan ben 
Shabat so late as 1486 (see Pref. of Holmes, vol.i.). The Hexapla 
is expressly cited in still existing documents as the source for 
Ex., Josh., 1 Kings, Ezra, Esth., Prov., Oant., Lam., Is., Ezek. ; 
the Tetrapla for Gen., Josh., Ruth, Is., Ezek., Job, 12 Proph., 
Dan.; the Heptapla for 2 Kings. The ‘Oxracir.der (Octapla) ig 
occasionally quoted as having a different reading from the Tszpea- 
cidtidey (Tetrapla) in a scholion on Pa 865 (uy i idv for penrnp 
Ziév), Heptapla is used in p at 2K 162; Teveariadey (not 
Tirpariascey) in Q at Is 34%. See, for Genesis, Field on Gn 4756; 
for Ex., Josh., Judges, Ruth, 1 and 2 Kings, Job, Prov., Eccles., 
Cant., 12 Proph., Is., am., the notes of p, for Ezra and Esther 
the notes in Cod. S, for Is. and Ezek. the notes in Q; for Ezek. 
and Dan. the Codex Chisianus. On the order of the biblical 
books in the Hexapla we are not perfectly informed ; in Q it is 
Octateuch, Kings, Chron., Ezr.(-Neh.), Judith, Tobit, Psalms, 
Job, Prov., Eccles., Cant., Wisd., Sirach, 12 Proph., Jer., Bar., 
Ep. of Jer., Dan., Sus., Rel, Ezek., Isaiah. 

For Exodus a copy is attested, in which the Hebrew wag 
compared by Rueeljus with the Hebrew of the Samaritans. 
Seventeen such passages are preserved in @, and 56 from 
Numbers.t Curious isthe expression wersdgg¢ncay e: awveipopeuy 
igarawy (Tischendorf, Notitia, 122); the note in 8 at the end 
of Esther speaks of 7a iarra 'Opiytveus dw airet Ssoplauive, At 
the end of Ex, re xara vag ixdects tarda are distinguished 
from a@ {irsper igawdrouvr, In the note at the end of Proverbs 
(Sw. p. 76) for xal war waive vupi we must read xal wads 
evroxupi, ‘and again: by Pamphilus’ own hand.’ Strange is 
the quotet'ou of Origen on La 117 (Op. iii. 262) xara Yippee ov 
uel ivipay ixdogsy trav’ KBdouhxovra. 


If the copies of the G& column of the Hexapla, 
which it was the task especially of Pamphilus and 
Eusebius to prepare, had been copied with all its 
marks, it would have been well; but later copyists 
neglected these eo aan and produced thus 
what we may call krypto-Hexaplaree copies, com- 
pletely spoiling by this carelessness the value of 
@ —such a copy is found, for instance, in the 
Codex Alexandrinus for 1 and 2 Kings. At the 
same time we have no right to complain, seeing 
that in the 19th cent. the same process was re- 
peated in the case of Grabe’s edition.t 

Now it is clear that if we were to succeed, b 
a comparison of those documents which go bac 
directly or indirectly to the Hexapla, in restoring 
its @& column, we should have a Septuagintal text, 
but not the original one; for, as indicated above, 
the principles on which Origen chose his text are 
not the true ones; moreuver, it would appear that 
he even further introduced little changes, so as to 
make his text correspond to the Hebrew, for instance 
in the matter of proper naines, writing ['ypcwr (Ex 
6!) for Ledcwv, etc. We must therefore look for 


* Origen took this whole system of notation from the Alexan- 
drian critica of Homer, especially Aristarchus ; see the passayes 
quoted by Swete, p. 7, and the enumeration of the passages 
of Proverbs which varied in order from the Patmos codex, in 
Tischendortf’s Notitia, p. 76. How inconvenient this was before 
the invention of numbering the verses and chapters may be 
Ae Oliate (Gn 48 5% etc.) for which +3 2a ‘ 

n other sages (Gn etc.) for which + jee putindy 
is quoted, see Field, j. p. lxxxil ff., and 8S. Kohn, ‘ Samareitikon 
und Septuaginta’ in Monatsschrift fir Wissenschaft des Juden- 
thums, N. F. i. (1894] 1-7, 49-67; ZDMG, 1893, 650. Kohn 
believes that there was originally a complete Greek translation 
of the Samaritan Targum. 

? See above, p. 440>, on the Moscow and Athens reprints of 
Grabe’s edition of the Codex Alexandrinus; and cf., for its dis- 
astrous results, ¢.g. Oikonomos, ii. 251,0n the reading spay and 
sxnpoy in Pe 13115, 

Ct. Ps 114, where ais céy wivyva has nothing answering to it 
in Hebrew; a scholion remarks that {t asauve te om wtdids cave 
Mover cupiBeres ; Up, 184, sah., Theodoret have forit us ry oixev- 
tye, 


other sources. These have been found in the re- 
censions which Jerome mentions as being circulated 
in his times, besides the copies produced by Eusebius 
and Pamphilus. Jerome, who was almost the only 
one who opposed the popular views about d&, had 
also the right insight into the consequences of 
Origen’s labours in textual criticism, when he 
wrote to Augustine— 

‘Et miror quomodo LXX interpretum libros legas non puros 
ut ab eis editi sunt, sed ab Origene emendatos sive corruptos 

r obelos et asteriscos. ... Vis amator esse verus Septuaginta 
nterpretum, non legas ea, que sub asteriscis sunt, imo rade de 
volurninibus, ut veterum te fautorem probes. Quod si feccris, 
omnes ecclosiarum bibliothecas damnare coygeris. Vix enim 
unus aut alter invenietur liber qui ista non habeat.’ 

He mentions several times three sets of Bible 
texts as used in his time (Pref. in Paralip., adv. 
Ltuf. 1. 27)— 

‘ Alexandria et gyptus in Septuaginta suis [7 ersychium laudat 
auctorem, Constantinopolis usque Antiochiam Luciani (var. lec. 
Juliani) martyris exemplaria probat, medi inter has provincie 
Palwstinos (var. lec, -nw) codices legunt quos ab Origene elabor- 
atos Eusebius et Pamphilus vulgaverunt ; totusque orbis hac inter 
se trifaria varietate compugnat.’ 

The Gothic priests, Sunnja and Fretela, who had 
addressed him about questions in textual criticism, 
he instructed in the year 403— 


‘ Aliam esse editionem quam Origenes et Cwsariensis Eusebius 
omnesque Gracia tractatores xevry, t.e. communem appellant 
atque vulgatam, et a plerisque nuno Acuxseves * dicvitur, aliam 
Septuayinta Interpretum qu in igewAo¢ codicibus reperitur et 
a nobis in latinum sermonem fideliter versa est et Jerosolyma 
atque in orientis ecclesiis decantatur . . . xo} autem ista, hoc 
est communis, editio ipsa est que et Septuaginta, sed hoc Jnterest 
intor utramque quod xo»7 pro locis et temporibus et pro volun- 
tate scriptorum vetus corrupta editio est, ea autern que habetur 
in iZawAos eb quam nos vertimus, ipsa est que in eruditorum 
libria incorrupta et immaculata Septuaginta interpretum trans- 
latio reservatur.’ 


About the person and the work of Hesychius we 
know very little. He may have been (not the 
lexicographer of the second half of the 4th cent., 
who was a pagan, but) the martyr-bishop mentioned 
by Eusebius, //# viii. 13, together with Phileas of 
Thuis (Sw. 79; ‘It is pleasant to think of the 
two episcopal confessors Eup ova g their enforced 
leisure in their Eyvyptian prison by even the 
Scriptures for the use of their flocks, nearly at 
the same time that Pamphilus and Eusebius and 
Antoninus were working under similar conditions 
at Cesarea’). The fruit of his work is now sought 
for the Octateuch in the MSS 44, 74, 76, 84, 106, 
134, etc. (see N. McLean, JTAS?, ii., Jan. 1901, 
p. 306); for the Prophets, at least for Isaiah and 
the XIT, in Q and its supporters, 26, 106, 198, 306 
(see A. Ceriani, de codice Marchaliano, Roma, 
1890, pp. 4811, 105 ff.). 

More clearly defined is our information about 
Lucian and his work (see on him Sw. p. 80{f). 
Westcott-Hort came to the conclusion, that for 
the NT the growing diversity and confusion of 
Greek texts led to an authoritative revision at 
Antioch, which was at a later time subjected to 
a second authoritative revision, carrying out more 
completely the purposes of the first. Of known 
names, they wrote, Lucian’s has a better claim 
than any other to be associated with the earl 
Syrian revision. These revisers of the NT ‘evi- 
dently wished their text to be as far as possible 
easy, smooth, and complete, and for this purpose 
borrowed freely from all quarters, and as freely 
used the file to remove surviving asperities’ (ed. 
min. p. 557). This description agrees fully with 
our information about the Lucianic revision of the 
OT, and with the observations we can gather from 
the existing documents, in which it is found to sur- 
vive, for the Octateuch in 19, 82, 108, 118; in the 
Historical books 93 is to be added ; in the Prophets 
22, 36, 48, 51, 62, 90, 93, 144, 147, 233, 308, 

The Lucianic recension is of the highest value 

* Oikonomos, iv. 99, wishes to read Acusavis 


nn 
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for the textual Srtisten ur the ie 

the Hebrew MSS, used by LY ; 
seem to have been ‘different freee ae netics 
at Origen’s disposal, furth: > t)os6 which were 


traditional Hebrew text. semoved from the 


founded, as its editor? put it must not be con- 

to warn us (see ESpyp de Lagarde was careful 

with the Septua facially Mittheilungen, ii. 171), 

among the mpnt. On the question, whether 

Syriac verslo¥erials used for his revision the 

how his re"; was also included, and the other, 

see Nefiision is related to the Latin versions, 
that Ble, Introd. p. 182.° The statement 
1S,is autograph copy in 3 columns was, after 

Ymartyrdom, found at Nicomedia, we see no 
.gason to doubt (against Sw. p. 85).+ 

No express statements emanating from later times 
are known to the present writer regarding attempts 
to revise Qh. hat the emperor Constantine 
ordered 50 Bibles for his churches from Eusebius, 
and that Athanasius procured for Constans ru«rla 
rav Oelwy praan, may be mentioned in this con- 
nexion. ater emperors and empresses showed 
their religious zeal partly by writing copies with 
theirown hands, The history of @ passed on to the 
nations, which received it in the form of translations. 

vi. VERSIONS MADE FROM THE SEPTUAGINT.— 
If we are to trust the statement of Zosimus Pano- 
politanus (see Oikonomos, ii. 328), the Hebrew Bible 
was translated for Ptolemy at one and the samo 
time into Greek and into Egyptian ; but Latin, not 
Egyptian, was Brea y the first language into 
which @& was translated. 

On the Latin versions of @ see the exhaustive 
article of H. A. A. Kennedy in vol. iii, p. 47%} 
‘The most important addition to note is the publica- 
tion of Heptateuchi partis posteriorts versio latina 
antiquissima e codice Lugdunenss par Ulysse 
Robert (Lyon, 1900, 4°). This discovery, already 
noticed by Kennedy (p. 49), called by McLean the 
most important event of the past decade in con- 
nexion with Sept. studies (J TAS¢Z, 11. 305), shows the 
mixed character of the Latin Bible text, already 
acknowledged by Kennedy, in the most striking 
way; no Greek MS or group of MSS being known 
to which this Latin text adheres persistently. And 
the second, not less puzzling feature of these Latin 
texts becomes once more apparent, namely their 
variety. Cf., for instance, Dt 31 in the L{ugdun- 
ensis}], M({onacensis], and W[irceburgensis]. 

V.17 xardSpwua comestio L 

devoratio M 
interitus W. 
cat @Alyus(-ecs) et tribulatio L 
et tribulationes W 
omitted altogether M. 
V.™ cal dumrnobévres xophcoucs 
et repleti recedent (=xwpheover) L 
et satiati descendent Indentes M 
(=xopetoover, or walfovres) 
et saturati alienabuntur W. 

“ E. Klostermann (Origenes’ Werke, iii. p. xi) promises an in- 
veatigation on the Jeremiah text used by Origen, which agrees 
frequently with the group of MSS which are considered as 
Lucianic, Adam Mez (Die Bibel des Josephus untersucht fur 
Buoh v.-vit. der Archaologie, Basel, 1895) notices that the Bible 
used by Josephus shows in Judges and Samuel many agreements 
with Luclanic readings, and presupposes, therefore, an ‘ Ur- 
Lucian,’ The paper on ‘Lucian’s recension of the Septuagint’ 
(Church Quarterly Review, Jan. 10901, pp. 379-898) came to the 
Rr owecke of the present writer too late to be used for this 

Cle. 

a On a copy going back to Basil, see Syncellus (Chronogr. p. 
382): bv dvi d6 aveiy page Asay HxpiPelive Kare +6 eriyuesy Kel 
wporwdiar, ix vis iv Keseupues Sisdslinans, iv wo mal iwtyiyparre, 
wg 6 tyes mee) Osiet Bawidues, ra to av ixiive &etypagm, ayriBader 
i In this copy Syncellus found 28 («9) years for the 
reign of dese in 2K 1597. This number is found to-day in the 
MSS 65, 56, 64, 110, 246, 246. 

1 The influence which © exercised on the formation of the 
mediwval Roman and even Teutonic languages through the 
medium of the Latin Bible version can be only hinted at. Even 
wands ae lite like canapé, cidre, find their origin ulti- 
mately , 
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In the Bk. of Judges the new text sides regularly 
with A against B; in some cases (1° 5”: ) it alone 
offers what seems to be the original reading (see 
McLean, Z.c.). On Wisd., Sirach, Esth., Job, 
Judith, 1 and 2 Mac., Passio Maccabworum, Bar., 
3 Es., Cant., see Ph. Thielmann, ‘ Bericht tiber 
das gesammelte handschriftliche Material zu einer 
kritischen Ausgabe der lateinischen Ueberset- 
zungen biblischer Biicher des alten Testamentes’ 
(Sitzungsberichte der K. bayer. Akad, d. Wiss. 
1899, Bd. ii. Heft 2, pp. 205-243). 

On the Egyptian versions see Forbes Robinson 
in vol. i. p. 668ff. There is but one important 
addition to mention—7Zhe earliest known Coptic 
Psalter, edited by Wallis Budge (Lond. 1898). 
F. E. Brightman (J7ASt, ii. 275) has shown that it 
represents the complete Greek text, of which U 
contains fragments, and that it has some remark- 
able readings, which do not occur in the common 
Greek text Bat only in Latin documents, ¢.g. é8acl- 
Neusey dwd EvAov in Ps 95, which is quoted from 
Justin onwards. Cf. further, Lieblein, ‘’ Thebansk- 
Koptick Oversaettelse af Davids 89. 90 Psalme’ 
(Academy of Christiania, 1896); W. E. Crum, 
‘Coptic Studies’ in Lg. Expl. F&F. Rep. for 1897, 
1898). 

On the £thiopic versions see R. H. Charles in 
vol. i. p. 791. With the fact quoted there that 
the Ethiopic Bible at no time contained the books 
of Maccabees, compare the parallel fact that they 
are unknown also to the Canon in the 39th festal 
letter of Athanasius and in Codex B, which is con- 
nee by Rahlfs with Athanasius (GG, 1899, i. 
p- 72). 

Scarcely any addition has been made to the 
Arabic versions since they were treated by F. C. 
Burkitt in vol. i. p. 136 if 

Of the Guthic version ascribed to Ulfilas, only a 
few fragments of the OT are extant, from Gn 5*-*, 
Ps §23, Ezr 15. 16. 17 (not 28); but these are 
sufficient to show that Ulfilas, as might have been 
suspected, followed the recension used in Constan- 
tinople—that of Lucian. The best edition is that 
of Uppstrom (Upsala, 1854, 1857, 4°), the most con- 
venient that of Stamm-Heyne (91896, in which, 
however, as in all, the order in Ezra must be re- 
versed in the way indicated above), or E. Bernhardt, 
1884.* For the literature see Sw. p. 116; Urt. 
119-121. 

The recension of Lucian is the basis also of the 
Slavonic version (first printed at Ostrago, 1581). 
From the quotations in Holmes (on Gen.) one 
might almost conclude that its present form is 
based on the Aldine edition of 1518, so frequently 
does it agree with it. For literature see Urt. 
», 216 (Leskien); Sw. p. 120; Holmes, Praf. in 

ent. 

The Georgian version was used for Holmes (see 
Praef. in Pent.), but the first edition (Moscow, 
1743) was made conformable to the Slavonic Bible 
by the Prince Vakhusht, son of Vakhtang, king 
of Georgia. See Urt. p. 161; Sw. p. 120. 

The Armenian version (see the article of F. C. 
Conybeare in vol. i. p. 151) rivals, in importance 
for the textual criticism of Gr, the Syriac, and will 
be used for the larger Cambridge edition of Gk. 

The version of the OT which came into common 
use in the Syriac-speaking churches was made 
from the Hebrew, though it occasionally under- 
went influences from Gh (see art. SYRIAU VERSIONS), 
But besides this common version (Peshitta), the zeal 
of this Church produced a translation of @&, prob- 
ably the most literal that ever appeared in any 
language, and therefore of the greatest importance 
for the textual critic. It was the work of one 
Paul, bishop of Tella dhe Mauzelath (Constantine 


* An American edition was published by G. H. Balg, Mil- 
waukee, 1891. That of Massman is from 1855-1857, 
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in Mesopotamia), and was executed by him in 
Alexandria in the years 616-617. There he had at 
his disposal several MSS, which went back—with 
few intervening links—to the very Hexapla or 
Tetrapla of Origen ; hence the usual name of this 
version, the Syro-Hexaplar. Andrew du Maes 
(Masius, +1573; see on his merits Sst. i. 13-16) 

ossessed a copy containing part of Deut., Josh., 
y udges, 1 and 2 Sam., 1 and 2 Kings, Chron., Ezr., 
Esth., Judith, and part of Tobit. reaa Tenia fe 
this codex has disappeared ; but what, in all likeli- 
hood, is the second volume of it, is preserved at 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan, and was given to 
the world through the labours of Ceriani and a 
generous gift of Frederick Field (see above, p. 443°) 
as the Codex Syro-Hexaplaris Ambrosianus in 
a photo-lithographic facsimile edition as tom. vil. 
of the Monumenta sacra et profana (Milano, 1874, 
fol.); while the other parts that survived of this 
version (from Gen., Ex., Numb., Josh., Judges, 
1 and 2 Kings) have been most. eeretay edited 
in the last work of P. de Lagarde (Buibliothece 
Syriace a Paulo de Lagarde collecte que ad Philo- 
logiam Sacram pertinent, Gottingae, 1892, 4°, 
finished by A. Rahlfs). Of the former publications 
—see the list in Nestle, Litt. syr. p. 29f.—only 
that of Thomas Skat Rordam (Libri Judicum et 
Ltuth secundum versionem syrtaco-hexaplarem, 
Haunise, 1859-61, 4°) deserves mention, on account 
of the ‘Dissertatio de regulis grammaticis, quas 
secutus est Paulus Tellensis in Veteri Tostamento 
ex Graco Syriace vertendo’ (pp. 1-57), together 
with Field’s Otium Norvicense, sive Tentamen de 
Reliquits Aquile Symmachi et Theodotionis e lingua 
Syriaca in Gracam convertendis, Oxon. 1864, 4°. 
On account of the MSS used by Paul, and the 
principles followed by him, this version forms our 
chief authority for the text of Origen’s recension. 
On the Arabic translation based on it see above, 
p. 445%. For the literature sce W. Wright, art. 
‘Syriac Literature’ in Lncyc. Brit. vol. xxii.= 
Short history, p. 18; Field, Hexapla, i. p. lxvii ff. ; 
Sw, 1121; Ort. 117. 

On other attempts to translate parts of G into 
Syriac, by Polycarp in the 5th cent. (Psalins), 
Jacob of Edessa in the years 704-5, see Sw. 
p. 115f.; Gwynn, Dict. Chr. Biog. iv. 433. 

On the fragments of translations in the so-called 
Palestinian dialect, we may refer to Sw. p. 114f., 
and especially to F. C. Burkitt (‘Christian Pale- 
stinian Literature’ in J7AS¢, ii. 174 {f.). The frag- 
ments enumerated by Sw. p. 115, from Gen., Ex., 
Numb., 1 Sam., 1 Kings, Psalms, Prov., Job, 
Wisd., Amos, Micah, Joel, Jonah, Zech., Is., 
Jeremiah, have been augmented since by the 
publication of Palestinian Syriac texts from pal- 
impsest fragments in the Taylor-Schechter collec- 
tion, edited by A. S. Lewis and M. D. Gibson 
(Lond. 1900, 4°), containing portions of Numb., 
Deut., Psalms, Is., Jer., and—as recognized by V. 
Ryssel—of Sirach (frag. xviii.). On the date and 
place of this whole literature see Burkitt, /.c. 

Up to the present day several of the Churches 
in which these various versions of @& arose, have 
never emancipated themselves from them. But 
even in those parts where, as in the Latin West 
through Jerome, or in modern Europe through the 
influence of the Reformation, new Bible versions, 
based on the Hebrew original, came into use, there 
is still, in greater or less degree, an echo of && to be 
heard through worship and theology. It may 
suffice to recall the Prayer-Book version of the 
Psalms, or even the latest revision of the English 
Bible, in which it is not the names alone of the 
books of the OT from Genesis to Ecclesiasticus that 
tell of this first and most remarkable of all bibli- 
cal versions. 

MATERIALS FOR THE RESTORATION OF G.— 


The materials for the restoration of ¢k are, as can 
be gathered from the preceding history, (1) manu- 
scripts, (2) versions, (3) quotations. 

(1) Manuscripts.—The MSS used for the work 
of Holmes-Parsons are counted at the end of vol. v. 
as 311] ; 1.-XIII., being uncial MSS, are designated 
by Roman, the rest, being cursives, by Arabic 
figures, ‘There are some mistakes in this list; 23, 
for instance, the Codex Venetus, is an uncial 
codex; others, counted under different numbers, 
have turned out to be parts of one and the same 
MS. Another system of designation, used by 
Lagarde and in the Cambridge Septuagint, is to 
denote the uncial MSS by the capital letters of the 
Latin (and Greck) alphabet ; for a particular class 
of MSS Lagarde used sinull letters of the Roman, 
Cornill (in Ezekiel) of the Greek alphabet. It 
will be the task of the large Cambridge Septuagint 
to introduce a system of notation that will be 
generally accepted ; meanwhile it is best to adhere 
for the uncials to the system of Lagarde-Swete, for 
the cursives to Holmes-Parsons, always keeping in 
mind that the sharp distinction between uncials 
and cursives is in no way justified. 

As to the contcnts, the MSS may be divided into 
those which contain the whole Bible (OT) or parts 
of it, the Octateuch,* the Historical, Poetical, and 
Prophetical books. Most frequent are MSS of 
the Psalms. The arrangement of these groups, 
and of the books within each group, varies greatly 
(see Sw. pp. 195-230: ‘Titles, Grouping, Number, 
and Order of the Books’). 

The books of Moses seem to stand at the head 
with no exception, and in all MSS the order seems 
to be the usual one, the inverted order, Nu. Lev. 
being attested only by Melito (Eus. HE iv. 26; 
Sw. p. 203), in the list published by Mommsen 
(Sw. p. 212), and by Leontius of Byzantium (Sw. 
p. 207). In Latin the third book is sometimes 
called Leviticum, the fifth Deuteronomizs. Philo’s 
desivnation of the latter, 7 ’Emivonuls, is taken from 
the book of Plato so inscribed; Judges he calls 
4 ray Kpiyudrwrv Bl8dos. The counting of four books 
of Kings or rather Kingdoms (Baci\edv) has been 
retained by the Latin Bible, partially also the 
name llapaderdueva for Chronicles, The form 
Ilapaxeméuevat occurs not only in Gregory of 
Nazianzus and Leontius (see Sw. pp. 205, 207), but 
also in Origen (new Berlin edition, iii. 74, 1. 15; 
not decisive é¢v ry mpwry [devrépa) roy II, i. 341, 
ii. 374). On the other books and their names see 
Sw. p. 216; but note that the last books are gener- 
ally called 74 Maxxafaixd, books treating of (Judas) 
Maccabseus; the extension of the natne to the 
whole family, now generally in use, the Maccabees 
(plural), is not original. On the grouping of the 
books (Historical, including Pentateuch, Poetical, 
Prophetical) see Sw. p. 218; on their number, Sw. 

. 219; art. CANON in vol, i. p. 348 4%; on the 
internal order, Sw. p. 226. The statement of J. 
M. Fuller (Speaker’s Commentary on the Apocrypha, 
i. 368), that the MSS ordered by Constantine from 
Eusebius were ‘the first compels Greek Bible,’ 
and that it contained apparently the books of the 
Ilebrew Canon and the Alexandrian version of 
the Apocrypha added as an Appendix, does not 
seem to rest on sure foundation. When Eusebius 
writes that he sent off the books év mroduredds 
hoxnpevas Tevxeot Tpioga Kal Tetpagad, the most 
probable explanation of the much disputed closin 
words seems to be, that each Bible consisted o 
three or four volumes. In a note at the end of 
Esther in the Codex Sinaiticus it is stated that it 


* Greek MSS mostly count Gen.-Ruth as books 1-8, as éued- 
sixes; the Latin MSS Gen.-—Judges as Heptateuchus ; the word 
Hexateuch, now eo much in use that it hag an article devoted 
to it in the present work, seems to be an innovation of the late 
19th century. 
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was compared with a MS belonging to Pamphilus, 
which dpxyhy wey elyev dwd ris wowrns Tay Baothedp, 
els 8¢ rhy "EoOhp Ednyer. From this it is probable 
that it was arranged, not like B, which inserts the 
seven Poetical books (the five Canonical + Wisdom 
and Sirach) between Ezra and Esther, nor like A, in 
which the Prophets follow Chronicles, and after 
them Esther, but like S and N, in which Ezra and 
Esther follow immediately upon Chronicles. This 
would pive a Bible of tour volumes (Octateuch, 
Historical books, Prophetical books, Poetical 
books). 

As regards their age, the MSS range from the 
3rd to the 16th cent. ‘To the 3rd cent. is ascribed 
a scrap of papyrus in the British Museum, yield- 
ing the text of Gn 14!” (Pap. cexil. ; see Sw. p. 146) 
and the fragment of a Psalter (cont. Ps 127-154), 
‘the oldest Bible MS in any language in the 
British Museum and one of the oldest in existence 
anywhere’ (see Facsimiles of Biblical Manuscripts 
in the British Museum, edited by Fred. G. Kenyon, 
1900, pl. i. Pap. ccxxx.). 

It is impossible to give here a list of the MSS of 
0, or even of the uncials; some of them have 
been treated under separate articles; see the 
letters ANBCL; we must refer to Sw. p. 1221f 
and the literature quoted there ; only some supple- 
mentary remarks may be oflered— 

In A (Alexandrinus) the Psalter appears not to 
have been copied from the same original as the rest 
of the MS, but taken from a separate Church-Vsalter 
(just asin the Aldine Bible of 1518). Hence the 
additions before and after the Psalms (letter of 
Athanasius, canon of morning and evening psalms, 
etc. ; Canticles). It would be well to control its 
use in the Cambridge Septuagint by comparison 
once more with the original or a former collation ; 
see, e.g., 1 Es 44 A + adrdv; 2 Es 75 A has mpwrov, 
not marpyou). 

On the connexion of B (Vaticanus) with Athan- 
asius see Th. Zahn, Athanasius und der Bibel- 
kanon (Erlangen, 1901: Sondcrabdruck aus der 
Kestschrift der Universitit Erlangen zur Feier 
des... Prinzregenten Luitpold von Bayern), p. 
33: ‘It must be seriously considered whether the 
famous Codex Vaticanus is not that Bible which 
was produced by Athanasius at the order of 
Constans at Rome about 340 through Alexandrian 
copyists’ (sea Nestle, Jntroduction, p. 181, where 
in the note read ‘Constantius’ for ‘Constans’). 
Ceriani’s view, that B was written by a Western 
scribe, had been proposed already by Richard Simon 
(ist. Crit. du NT, c. 32). That it contains the 
recension of Hesychius, was for the first time, as 
it seeins, stated by Grabe; Masius believed it was 
that of Lucian, Montfaucon that of Origen. On 
the text of Judges in this MS see below. 

S is a more convenient symbol than & for the 
Codex Sinaiticus, and is adopted in Swete. That 
the copyist who wrote the note at the end of 
Esther on the collation with the Codex of Pam- 
philus is identical with the corrector &° is an im- 
portant hint for the restoration of the recension 
of Eusebius-Pamphilus. 

D(Cottonianus). As this famous MS was reduced 
by fire in 1731 to a heap of charred and shrivelled 
leaves, it would be worth while to make investiga- 
tions whether the collation made before that time 
by Wetstein (NJ i. p. 134) is still in existence. 
On the relation of its pictures to the mosaics of 
San Marco in Venice, see J. T. Tikkanen, Die 
Genesismosaiken von San Marco in Venedig und thr 
Verhaltnis zu den Miniaturen der Cottonbibel, ete., 
Helsingfors, 1889, 4° (Acta Soc. Scient. Fenn. 
XVII). 

G (Sarravianus). Add to the publications men- 
tioned by Sw. p. 137:—P. de Lagarde, Semitica, 
Zweites Heft, Gott. 1879 (vol. xxv. of the ‘ Abhand- 


lungen,’ etc.: ‘Die pariser blitter des codex 
Sarravianus’). 
M (Coislinianus), collated by Wetstein (NT i. 


134), for a great part 
Ankindigung, ili. 27; SSé. 1. 8). 

Q (Marchalianus). The distinction established 
by Ceriani between the origin of the text and of 
the marginal matter in this MS, the latter only 
being Hexaplaric, is a great help for the classifica- 
tion of the MSS of &. 

On the 23 uncial MSS, or parts of such, which 
have not yet been used for any edition, and remain 
for the present without a symbolical letter or 
number, see Sw. 146/f., 170. No. 14 (formerly in 
the possession of W. H. Heckler) has lately been 
acquired by the University of Heidelberg, and will 
be edited by Prof. G. Deissmann. On No. 6, the 
oldest biblical MS in the British Museum, see 
preceding column. 

The transition from the uncials to the cursives 
may be made by the MS E, which is now dispersed 
in Oxford, London, Cambridge (1 leaf), and St. 
Petersburg. It was brought by Tischendorf from 
the East in 1853 and 1859 ; the Oxford part written 
in uncials, the Cambridge leaf, which was kept back 
by Tischendorf, making the transition from uncial 
to cursive writing, the rest in cursives. The whole 
recent history BF this MS has been described by 
A. Kahlfs in GGN (not GGA as in Kenyon, Fac- 
similes, plate v.), 1898, 98-112; see also Sw. 134 f. ; 
Lagarde, SS¢. i, 1-11; facsimile in Kenyon, pl. v. 

Most cursives await careful investigation ; 
some will repay it; others may be discarded by 
it, as later copies of MSS still e’ isting, like 33, 
97, 238, which belong to one Mt, _d are copied 
from 87, or even as copied from, is ed editions. 
This we suspect to be the ce catvith Ho 3) 
(Genesis with catena), at nes yl. Gr. 4) [on 


by Lagarde (Symm. ii. 142; 


the date of this MS Holmes wij’) |‘ videtur esse 
xiii. vel xiv. smwculi’; Sw. p. 149 Div.) Lagarde, 
Genesis griece, ‘ sceculi xv. & me non collatus, sed 
inspectus tantum’; H. Achelis, ‘ Ulead : 
in /'U, N. F. i. 4, p. 97, places it in the 16th cent. J, 
and with 83, a Pentatoneh at Lisbon (formerly 
Evora) ‘of the 16th cent.’ Both will turn out to 
be copied from the Aldine edition of 1518. 

See on the cursives the list of Sw. pp. 148-168, and 
note that 25 is at Munich in the ‘Staats- (not 
Stadt-) bibliothek’; 63 agrees in Numbers fre- 
quently with the Old Latin Codex Lugdunensis ; 
130 is by Lagarde called t, and ascribed to the 
13th ‘ wé vid.’, Sw. §(}x1.)’ ; 93 in 3 columns, with 2 
texts for Esther; facsimile in Kenyon, pl. viii. ; 
155 ‘Cod. Meermanni ii.’ is now Bodl. mise. Gr. 
204; 156 the only Greek MS containing in Ps 95 
(96) the addition @ digno, in the form dwd r@ 
fvAq. 

(—) A Psalter not mentioned by Sw. is in the 
Brit. Museum, Add. MS 19,352 A.p. 1066, valuable 
not only as a dated Seuue of Greek writing of 
the llth cent., but especially as an example of the 
best style of Byzantine decorative art, applied to 
the ornamentation of copies of the Scriptures [see 
Kenyon, Facsimiles, pl. vii., where Jesus Christ is 
enthroned between two cherubim (or rather sera- 
phim) as illustration of Ps 79 (80) 7}. 

On the Lectionaries, which must be classed among 
the MSS, see Sw. p. 168f. Their value would be 
increased if the Lectionary-system of the Greek 
Church is as old as has been contended for recently 
by C. R. Gregory, Textkritik des Neucn Testa- 
mentes, 1, (1901), p. 327 ff. 

In spite of the great massa of witnesses thus 
used for the great work of Holmes-Parsons and 
later editions, their classification is still a problem, 
even in a book like that of Judyves, where the 
differences are most marked. Compare the judg- 
ment of G. Moore (SBOT, ‘Judges,’ p. 22): ‘A 
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complete stemma exhibiting the filiation of these 
MSS and recensions cannot be made from the colla- 
tions in HP’; we may even doubt the correctness 
of the remark added by Moore: ‘it would be 
comparatively easy if we possessed a few accurate 
collations of typical MSS Brenan, arranged.’ 

Perhaps a good step towards this end would be 
to arrange complete lists of the singular and sub- 
singular readings of our oldest witnesses, as ABS, 
especially for B, because this MS serves as standard 
for the collations of the larger Cambridge Septua- 
gint. 

Another fact worth mentioning in this connexion 
is, that every new witness, in spite of the great 
number of MSS already collated and the still 
greater number of variations extracted from them, 
adds a new reading, even for the Psalms, for 
which some 120 MSS have been used for HP. 
See, for instance, the spelling rpécoxyes instead of 
wpécxes first making its appearance in Kenyon, 

acsimiles, plate v. Ps 79 (80) ?. 

(2) (3) The same is the case with the Versions and 
Quotations. On these see above, §§iv. and vi. As 
but few of the Greek Fathers are accessible in 
trustworthy editions, a large field waits here for 
patient and careful workers. But, even before these 
minutia be settled, G& can and must be used for 
that purpose for which it is of the greatest import- 
puees namely the textual criticism of the Hebrew 

ible. 

vii. Usk oF @&.*—The remark of Swete has 
already been quoted—that @& possesses a new and 
increasing importance in the field of biblical study 
(p. 437° n.t). Its value as a witness to the Hebrew 
text was recognized partially in the time of Origen 
and Jerome, and afresh in the days of the Renais- 
sance and onwards from the 17th cent. ; but it can 
be fully acknowledged only by those who adopt 
the views maintained chiefly by Olshausen, Lagarde, 
and their followers, that all existing MSS of the 
Hebrew OT go back to a single official copy or re- 
cension, made up somewhere in Palestine, perhaps 
at Jamnia, about the 2nd cent. after Christ. To 
quote only one statement. G. Moore (SBO7’, 
‘Judges,’ p. 23) writes— 

‘The other Ancient Versions {except @GJj—the Latin of St. 
Jerome in its Vulgate form (3), the Syriac (5), and the Jewish 
Targum (T) are all based on the Palestinian Hebrew Standard 
Text of the @nd cent. a.D., a8 are also the new Greek transla- 
tions of ’AX@, and the revisions of @ after these, and in the 
main the translation found (for eee) in @BVBWN (te. B and 


ita allies]. The pre-hexaplaric @ alone represents a Hebrew 
text older than the oficial revision made wn the school of R. 


Agiba.’ 

In other words, @& represents for us (1) the 
exegetical tradition, or at least the exegetical 
opinions of a Jewish school, or—if that name 
asserts too much—of individual scholars more 
than 2000 years before our time; it is the oldest 
commentary on the Hebrew Bible in existence ; 
(2) when re-translated into Hebrew — with the 
necessary precautions, of course—it represents for 
us the Hebrew MS (or MSS) lying before its 
authors, which is 1000 years older than the oldest 
MS at present at our disposal, and 300 years older 
roe the one to which all of our Hebrew MSS go 

ack, 

In the first instance, it is sufficient to recall 
the great number of Aapax legomena which occur 
in the limited range of bid Hebrew literature. In 
the second place, we learn first that the palmo- 
graphical character of the pre-Massoretic MSS 
was very different from ours: few matres lectionis, 
no vowels, no littere finales, no separation of 
words, so that even in hturgical books there was 
uncertainty about those points (cf. Ps 105 (106)? 
avaBalvovres=o%y for orsy); perhaps abbreviation 

* Of. for the following, Sw. ch. v. ‘The Septuagint as a 
Version,’ pp. 814-341. 
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strokes for 4, 0, n; see Lagarde, Mittheilungen, 
i, 21; Fel. Perles, Analekten (1895, pp. 4~35). 
The second fact that comes to lig t from a com- 
peueon of @ and fil is, that there is a great 

ifference between particular books or sets of 
books in the OT. This arises partly from the 
circumstance that all the books are not due to 
the same translators, but still more from_ the 
different character of the text lying before them. 
That Isaiah, for instance, found an interpreter not 
worthy of this book, was remarked long ago by 
Zwingli; the translator of Job, says een p- 
316, was perhaps more familiar with Greek pagan 
literature than with Semitic poetry; where the 
grandson of Jesus Sirach made his mistakes, we 
can judge better now than before. But more im- 
portant is the fact that already the Hebrew texts 
used by the translators differed in varying degrees 
from the Massoretic text. 

The differences between @& and {€ can be tabu- 
lated as touching the sequence or the subject- 
matter. The differences of the subject-matter are, 
of course, of greater interest ; they are of a three- 
fold character—additions, omissions, variations. 

On the differences of sequence see Sw. pp. 231- 
242, There are unimportant differences in Gn 
31. 36. 47, Ex 20 (order of commandments); Nu 
1, 6. 26, Jos 9. 19 (vol. ii. p. 782); great differences 
in Ex 35-40, 3 Regn. 4. 5. 6. 7. 10. 11, Pr 15. 20. 24, 
Jer 25-41. On Ex. see vol. i. p. 810 f.; on Kings, 
ii, 862 ff. ; on Prov., Sw. p. 241 ; on Jer., vol. iil. p. 
573 f.)." Very awkward is the different number- 
ing of the Psalms. 

n the difference in the subject-matter see Sw. 
242 tf. If we were to have a complete edition of 
Origen’s Hexapla with its critical signs, it would 
be convenient to see at a glance the omissions and 
additions, 

The Law offers the smallest number of dif- 
ferences; but besides some famous additions, as 
Gn 4° 6:éN@wpev els 7d wedlov, the second Kawdy (who 
has been erased in Cod. A 107%) 102% 24 1113.18 
(1 Ch 17-3 A)—his addition, in connexion with 
other variations, made the whole chronology of the 
world different, see vol. i. p. 397 ff.; Oikonomos, 
iii. 703-835—there are smaller additions of interest, 
as 8 sons of Japheth for 7 in Gn 10; 11 nations 
for 10 in Gn 15”: 20 (the addition of the Edato, either 
overlooked by Origen or wanting in his copy) ; 
5 sons of Dedan for 3 in 25°; 13 heinous offences 
for 12 in Dt 27 (on v.’ see Grinfield, Apology, pp. 
xii, 191). 

On Joshua, which does not seem to have been 
translated together with the Pentateuch, sce vol. 
ii. p. 781 ff., and Bennett (SBO7Z). On the word 
yatsos—or yoés; this is the accentuation of BY 
—Oikonomos, ii. 495 tf, 551, has 40 payes. 

For Judges, eg. 1635, it is sufficient to refer 
to G. Moore. 

The chapters 1 Regn. (Samuel) 17. 18 furnish a 
good example of how much difference of opinion 
still prevails, What Kuenen and Welllausen call 
a harmonistic omission on the part of ir, is con- 
sidered by others as a later interpolation in {tl. 

That @ preserved in 3 Regn. (1 K) 8’: % a quo- 
tation from the Book of Jashar (see vol. ii. p. 551), 
and, with it, what Kittel (Handkom.) styles the 
oldest more explicit confession of Jahweh in Israel, 
should alone be sufficient to prove its importance. 

For the Book of Psalms even cursive MSS of 
(i enrich our knowledge about the liturgical use 
of the Psalms (see Sw. 250); in the alphabetic psalm 
145 the missing letter 3 is restored, perhaps only 


*B. Pick in The (Americ.) Independent (1897, p. 1278) writes 
on Cornill’s edition of Jeremiah (in oe) ‘If I have counted 
right, no less than 1821 words have thus been eliminated from 
the text; and it is aur pEsine that none of these ee be paa- 
sages concern any of the quotations from Jer. in the NT.’ 
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by conjecture. The addition to Ps 13° quoted in 
lio 3'3-!8 ig omitted by A and 95 cursives out of 
105. Already Jerome declared the codices of & 
which contain it, to be interpolated from Ro 3. 
If this be so, the agreement of NB, on which for 
the NT Westcott-Hort laid so much stress, is of 
no great value at least for the l’salins;* on the 
other hand, it is to the credit of these MSS if the 
have preserved a text similar to that in the hands 
of St. Paul.—On Ps 151 see Oikonomos, iii. 634 f.; 
on the ecclesiastical Canticles and the Prayer of 
Manasses among them, Nestle, Sst. iii. 6 fi.; and 
note that this piece has not been utilized for the 
Greek Concordances of Trommius and Hatch- 
Redpath (cf. dve&txvlacros, dvumécraros, dorexros). 

On Proverbs Lagarde’s eurly book of 1863 is 
still useful. 

Whether the shorter form of Job, in which, 
according to Jerome’s reckoning, ‘septingenti 
ferme aut octingenti versus desunt,’ preserved 4 
primitive form, or is, on the contrary, the eflect 
of abbreviation, see vol. ii. p. 164; and correct 
there the statement from Origen, that sometimes 
16 or 19 verses were missing, into 14 or 15 (£z- 
pository Times, x. 623; Sw. 255). 

On Esther see vol. ii. p. 774; the Greek of the 
book reminds one of 2 Mac. (cf. rpeoaderf#pios) ; on 
Joremiah see ii. 572; and cf. i. 252 as to the 
identity of language in Jer. and Baruch, which 
book in all MSS of Gis immediately connected 
with Jer. and Lamentations. On the heading 
of the latter sce vol. iii. p. 22. On Daniel see 
i, 557. Dn 11” is the only passage where the 
name of the ‘Pwrato occurs in a translation from 
the Hebrew (for o'ap as in @ 97K Nu 247%), The 
affinity of the Greek of this book with that of 
1 Esdras has been justly pointed out in i. 761. 

In Jeremiah, Esther, and Daniel @& offers con- 
siderable passages not to be found in f#1; but in 
addition to these @ has preserved whole books, 
some Of them of the highest historical or theo- 
logical interest, which are not to be found in the 
Hebrew Canon, partly because they were origin- 
ally written in Greek, partly for unknown reasons. 

The number of these books varies greatly in 
the still existing documents; of others only the 
titles have survived; a certain number remained 
known through the medium of the medisval Bible 
ax ‘Apocrypha’ even in the Protestant Churches. 
On these sce art. APOCRYPHA, vol. i. p. 111 {f., and 
the special articles, as BARUCH, i. 251;+ BEL AND 
THE DRAGON, 276; ESDRAS, FIRST AND SECOND, 
767, 763;% JEREMY, EPISTLE OF, vol. ii. p. 578; 
JUDITH, 822; MACCALBEES, BOOKS OF (i.-v.), vol. iii. 
» 187; MANASSKS, PRAYER OF, 232; further, 
SIRACH, THRKE CHILDREN (SONG OF THE), 
SUSANNA, WISDOM OF SOLOMON. 

That the collection of these books, though it is 


* Bwete’s statement, that Origen marked the passage with an 
obelus, lacks reliable testimony; the words of Jerome are 
curious: ‘in hebraico non haberi nec esse in septuaginta inter. 
iodatet sed in editione vulgata, qua greece sey dicitur et in 

to orbe diversa est.’ The words in italics are omitted {n 
Field's quotation from ed. Vall. iv. 668. 

t The pugzling fact that on the margin of the Syro-Hexaplaric 
text of Baruch there are 8 notes stating that certain words in 
117 25 are not found in the Hebrew, which has been quoted for 
a Hebrew CURE of this art of the book (i. 252; Sw. 276, n. 8, 
from Bevan in Aneyo. Bibl. i, 404), le in contradiction to the 
reinark at the head of the book, that the whole was obelized by 
Origen, and finds a very simple solution. For these notes do 
not refer to the text of Baruch, but of the Hebrew OT quoted 
by Baruch 23 from Dt 2853, Oriyen called attention to the fact 
that the generalizing ‘every man’ &§seee in Bar 23 has no 
wx wx to correspond in Dt 285. Thus these notes are a 
token of the great care which Origen bestowed on his Hexapla. 

{On the statement of Bw. p. 265, and Thackeray DB, 
vol. 1. p. 758), that Cod. A entitles both books Jassés, of. Nestle, 
Marainalien (1893), p. 28f., where it is shown that this is 
merely due to the knife of the English bookbinder, who cut 
aay in both cases the first line of the title EX pas (or Er{oas) 
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transmitted to us almost exclusively through the 
Church, began to form itself in pre-Christian times, 
is clear from the contents (see vol. i. 117, iii. 35). 
A trace that ¢f differed from ff in its order and 
extent may be found in Josephus ; for he uses not 
only the Greek Esdras and the Additions to Esther, 
but follows also the order of & (not {H) when he 
counts 5 books of Moses, 13 Prophetical and 4 
Poetical books, pacing, apparently, Chronicles, 
Ezra-Nehemiah, Esther (from the Hasigerapus) 
after Kings (see Strack, ‘Kanon des AT,’ in 
PRE? ix. 752). 

On some lists of other Apocryphal books see Sw. 
p. 281; the Catalogue of the Sixty Books begins 
after the canonical and so-called ‘apocryphal’ books 
(the two Wisdomas, etc.) : Kat 80a dwréxpupa’ ‘Addu, 
‘Evwx, Adpex, Uarpidpxat, Ipocevyh 'Iwohd, EXNSd6, 
Acadixn Mavoéws, Avddrnyis M. etc. It is an interesting 

uestion, whether a trace of this apocryphal tradi- 
tion is not to be found already in Sirach (49'¢?6), 
For, after he has gone through the whole literature 
of the OT down to Zorobabel and Nehemias, he 
suddenly returns to Enoch, Joseph, Shem, Seth, 
and Adam. 

In an appendix to the Cambridge Septuagint at 
least two of these books have found a place—the 
Psalms of Solomon (the apparatus being much en- 
larged in the 2nd ed. (iii. 765 ff.)) and the Greek 
fragments of the Book of Enoch (for the first time 
added in the 2nd ed. (iii. 789 ff.)). On the Psalms 
of Solomon e¢f. the German translation of Kittel in 
Kautzsch, Die Pseudepigraphen,1 27-148; on Enoch, 
the new Berlin edition, Das Buch Henoch, heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. Joh. Flemming und Dr. L. Rader- 
macher, 1901. Much to be welcomed would be a 
collection of the OT apocrypha as sketched by Sw. 
p. 285, including amongst other remains the Jest 
of the Words of Baruch, the Apocalypse of Baruch, 
the Testament of Abraham, parts of the Oracula 
Stbyllina, the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs, 
the Latin Ascension of Isaiah (with the new Greek 
Fragments published by Grenfell- Hunt in dhe 
Amherst Papyrt, part 1. 1900; see on it F. C., 
Burkitt, The Classical Review, xiv. 457-459) ; per- 
haps also the Latin versions of 4 Esdras, Assump- 
tion of Moses, Book of Jubuees. 

All these additions and omissions cover but the 
smaller part of the differences between f# and @& ; 
far more numerous are the variations in the proper 
sense of the word, the passages where @ offers a 
reading difllerent from $1. n this point cf. Sw. 
part ii. ch. v. ‘The Septuagint as a Version,’ and 

mart ill. ch. iv. ‘The Greek Versions as aids to 

iblical Study.’ A thorough, accurate, and cautious 
comparison between ffl and @& will exhibit these 
variations, The comparison must be cautious, 
else there is the risk of stating variations where 
there are none, and it must be accurate and 
thorough, else real variations might be overlooked. 
In the first place, care must be taken to eliminate 
as much ag possible from @ all intra-Greek corrup- 
tions, t.e. clerical errors, that sprang up in the 
course of transmission of the Greek text, and it is 
a mistake of many Commentaries to rest content 
to take the text of the small Cambridge Septuagint 
as the standard, as former scholars used to acquiesce 
in that of the Sixtina. Take as example the latest 
German Commentary on Genesis, that of Gunkel 
(Géttingen, 1901), and the very firat note touching 
the textual criticism of this book. It concerns the 
use of the Divine names in ch. 2, and runs; ‘m7 
ordx is found in Genesis in Hebrew only in chs. 2. 3 
(LXX, differing from the Hebrew, has in 2°: 7- % 10. 1 
6 @eés).’ Now, this is true of the Codex Alexan- 
drinus: if Gunkel had used the editio Sixtina, he 
would have had to add vv.® ™; and if we are atill 
more circumspect, as commentators ought to be, and 


' resort to Philo, Field’s Hezapla, the collations of 
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Holmes, the versions as witnesses for @, we must 
add further v.‘; i.e. not 5 times, but 8 times, 
‘& omits 77 in this chapter, and has it only twice 
(vv.15- 16) * The second care must be to observe 
the practice of these translators; cf. Sw. p. 325: 
‘The Alexandrian translators, while loyal to their 
original, sometimes even to a fault, manifest 
nothing like the slavish adherence to the letter 
with which Aquila has been charged. They often 
amplify and occasionally omit; they render the 
same Helraw words by more than one Greek 
equivalent, even in the same context; they intro- 
duce metaphors or grammatical constructions which 
have no place in the Hebrew text, and probably at 
no time had a place there, or they abandon figures 
of speech where they exist in the original.’ There 
is no mention here of the fact especially urged by 
Frankel, that the translators followed some sort 
of exegetical tradition (L. Frankel, Vorstudten zu 
der Septuaginta, 1841; Ueber den Einfluss der 
palistinischen HExegese auf die alexandrinische 
Hermeneutik, 1851). We must further bear in 
mind that the translators were accustomed to the 
Aramaic speech rather than to the Hebrew. To 
the examples quoted by Sw. p. 319, add, for in- 
stance, Ps 59 (60)5 pni=édmls, 140 (141)° onniyy= 
evdoxtas airdv. Already Jerome remarked on this 
word in Ec 14 myn= rpoalpeors: ‘non hebraicum 
sermonem expresserunt, sed syrum.’ On meanings 
attached to Hebrew roots known to us only from 
Arabic see Sw. p. 498, Ps 83 (84)? ddéce, Dn 77 
(LXX) €560n = /noy. 

A glance into modern commentaries or the 
‘Critical Notes’ after the Hebrew text in SBOT 
will show the importance of G& in this direction. 
No conscientious commentator on the Hebrew OT 
can dispense with constunt reference to Qr. We 
quote some examples from the first chapter of some 
pooks in SBOT— 


In Gn 1 Ball replaces ap» by MHD = ervayaryh 5 but he, too, 
‘has overlooked the interesting variant in v.16 (like all commen- 
taricos (to our knowledge, Dillmann, Spurrell, Holzinger, 
Gunkel], except T. G. Meintel, Critische Polyglotten-Conferenzen 
tiver das erste Buch Mose, 1706; a work of praiseworthy In- 
dustry), 4) giving the sing. nbynn, @ the pl. &prée, he. ndvnn, 
the latter belng confirmed by Ps_135 (136)8, where M) has the 

lural, @ i€evciay the singular, The same difference occurs 22 

@ ‘his works’); and that this is not unintentional, is shown by 
the Targum Jonathan, which understands the passage of those 
10 won rous works which God is said by rabbinical wit to have 
created. 

In Lv 1 Driver receives readings of @ into the text in vv,2- 7.416; 
in Nu 1 Paterson in v.14 Says for Seay, @®. For Jos 1 it is 
gufficient to quote Bennett’s remark on v.32: ‘In this and other 
cases glosses, etc., not found in © are probably glosses later 
than the MS from which @ was tranaiated, and therefore 
better treated as variations of the text.’ 

A remark on Judges by Moore has already been quoted; in 
116 he reads ‘pboyn for DYN; one witness of @ and the Coptio 
offering the doublet usré ret Aned "Auadta, The original read- 
ing, the simple Amalec, has been found since, for the first time, 
in the Latin Lugdunensis, published by U. Robert. 

On Samuel, after what has been done by Thenius, Wellhausen, 
Driver, Klostermann, Budde, H. P. Smith, any word is super- 
fluous; but the question may be asked, whether one would 
have found, ¢g., in 15 1% the true reading own “DF for O53 
mgb¢ by mere conjecture without the help of the versions (i» 
pboxe epsriterc:) And if we had hit on it in this way, we 
should not have had the same confidence in its truth as we 
have now, when it is attested by the oldest witness attainable. 

As far as we have seen, tn every part of the SBOT that has 
appeared as yet, one or more readings from G have been received 
into the text tn the frat chapter by such different scholars as 
Cornill, Toy, Wellhausen, Siegfried, Kamphausen, Guthe, Kittel. 
But how much remains to be done may be illustrated by two 
examples from 1Ch1. On v.5 Kittel remarks: ‘@ + Evxice; it 
has crept in by error from v.7 after }' (cf. GL),’ overlooking the 


*Even in v.35 it is omitted by a few witnesses (Cod. 87, 
Ambrosius), but Augustine testifies to it, saying expressly ; 
‘Nullo modo vacare arbitror... quod ab ipso divini Nbri 
hulus exordio... usque ad huno locum, nusquam positum 
est Dominus Deus, sed tantummodo Deus: nunc vero ubi ad 
id ventum est... ita Scriptura locuta est: Et sumpeit 
Dominus Deus,’ 


fact that @ has ‘ lisa’ among the sons of Japheth already in 
Gn 102% Again, in v.82 Kittel omits to mention the additional 
names Raguel and Nabdeel, offered by many witnesses, just as 
in Genesis. J/ carefully compared urth (®, G turns out to be 
the most valuable aid for tha explanation of the Hebrew Btble. 


But @& is not less indispensable to the study o 
the NT): see on this point Sw. pp. 450-457 ; Pearson's 
judgment (at the head of this article); Thayer’s 
art. LANGUAGE OF THE NT, vol. iii. p. 40. To 
quote only one example: dyarnrdés and povoyerts 
both correspond in @& to Heb. vm; the one ocours 
in the Synoptic Gospels, the other in John. 

Nor can the student of Ecclesiastical Literature 
succeed without familiarity with @& (see Sw. pt. iii. 
ch. v. ‘Influence of the LXX on Christian Litera- 
ture,’ p. 461ff.). The doctrinal as well as the 
devotional writings are full of its influence. Take 
a book like Brizhtman’s Liturgies, Hastern and 
Western, where the quotations are printed in 
black type, or an edition like that of the Apostolic 
Constitutions by Lagarde, which gives at the foot 
of the text the references to the biblical pas- 
sages; the index of the latter shows more quota- 
tions from the OT than from the NT. 

Even many works of Christian art cannot be 
understood without recourse to @&. Cf. D. Kauf- 
mann, ‘ Errors in the Septuagint and the Vulgate 
from which [lustrations and Sculptures derived 
their origin’ (JQ# xi. 163-166). If we speak of 
the firmament, we do so because @& used crepéwpa, 
considering the heavens as frozen water. 

One side of the importance of @, which Pearson 
was not yet able to appreciate, lies in the value it 
has for Semitic philology, apart from the exegesis 
of the OT. The system of Hebrew vocalization is 
an invention of about the 7th cent. A.D. ; how the 
words were pronounced in the time of Christ, or 
Isaiah, or king Mesha,—@x calls him Mwea, see 
vol. iii. p. 349,—or David, or Moses, we do not know. 
Our oldest witness is again the transliteration 
of proper names and other words in @&. Whether 
nouns of the form 35> melek were atill heard as 
monosyllables (malk), can be ascertained by the 
help of @&. To have pointed out this importance 
of & is one of the merits of Lagarde (Uebersicht, 
etc.); the Supplement to the Concordance of Hatch- 
Redpath (Fasc. i., containing a Concordance to 
the Proper Names occurring in the Septuagint, 
1900) helps much to facilitate studies in this direc- 
tion. These transliterations have, vice versd, their 
bearing on the question of Greek pronunciation ; 
see some remarks in this direction by Kittel (SBOT, 
‘Chronicles,’ p. 52f.) and Macke, Erasmus oder 
Reuchlin (Siegburg, Progr. 1900). 

On the place which G occupies in the history of 
the Greek Language, philologists now judge muc 
more favourably than twenty bec ago; cf. ch. 
iv. in Sw. 289-314, ‘the Greek of the Septuagint,’ 
and add to the literature quoted there, Ree a 
reference to Iv. Korsunskie, Perevod LXX (Moskoa, 
1878, 704 pp.), in Russian: The version of the 
Septuagint and tts importance in the history 0 
Greek Language and Literature; further, Thayer's 
art. LANGUAGE OF THE NT, vol. iii. p. 36 ff. ; and 
Paul Kretschmer, ‘Die Entstehung der Koine’ 
(Sttzungsb. d. Wiener Ak., phil. hist. Kl., vol. 143, 
and separately, 1900); Albert Thumb, Die griech- 
ische Sprache vm Zeitalter des Hellentsmus:; Beitrdge 
sur Geschichte und Beurtheilung der Kowh, Strass- 
burg, 1901 (cf. Ed. Schwyzer in Newe Jahrb. 1901, 
P 233 ff.); Oikonomos, ii. 914 ff.; Grinfield, 146; 

. A. A. Kennedy, ‘ Recent Research in the Lan- 
guage of the NT’ Cop as Times, xii, 341, 456, 
557); J. H. Moulton (td. p. 862 in the notice of 
G. A. Deissmann, Bible Studtes ; Authorized Tr. 
by Alexander Grieve ; Edinburgh, Clark, 1901 *). 

* Interesting are the philological remarks of Origen (new ed.), 
ii, 867, vis yap woes’ EAAhven izpoare ry ivacivou wperuyepio . . 
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If the use and importance of G& are such even in 
the unsatisfactory condition in which it hes at 
present before us, how much more will these be 
acknowledged when we have a better edition 
of it. In such an edition, also, the accessory 
matter will demand due attention, the capitula- 
tion, lections, ete. (see Sw. pp. 342-366, ‘Text- 
divisions: Stzchi, Chapters, Lections, Catene’). 


(a) In careful MSS of the classics (as in those of Demosthenes, 
Herodotus) the lines have been counted by hundreds or by 
fifties, and their total stated at the end, because the copyiats 
were paid according to thelr number, the norinal line or 
erizes being the Homeric hexameter of 16 syllables or 87 to 88 
lettera on an average.* This has been Introduced into Bible 
MSS. One of the copyiste of B, for instance, preserved on the 
marging the numbers from the MS which he copied; so did 
Pau) of Tella from the copy which he translated (616) into 
Syriac. Afterwards the numbers were gathered into sticho- 
metrical lists ; the most important of those lists are that in the 
Codex Olaromontanus, the one first published by Mommzen, and 
that of Nicephorus; see eaideys Studia Biblica, iil. 266; Sw. 
346; Berger, Llistoire de la Vulgate, 1893, pp. 316-327, 363 ; 
C. H. Turner in JTASt, ii. (Jan. 1901) 236. For books like 
Sirach and Job (with asterisks, 2200; without, 1600 aticht) these 
lists are especially valuable. 

()) Jerome introduced into his Latin Bible the custoin of 
writing the text according to sense-lines, xada Or xeupara, 
‘quod in Demosthene et Tullio solet fleri’; the samme was done 
for the Greek Dodekapropheton by Hesychius of Jerusalem, 
who at the same time divided the text into chapters, 

(c) Such a capitulation is found already in some of our oldest 
MSS, as ABS; for several books B gives cven a double capitula- 
tion, dividing, for instance, Proverbs into 61 and 16, ‘les, 
Into 26 and 7, Canticles into 40 and 6 chapters. Likewise the 
Syriac Mexapla (apparently from the copy from which it 
was taken) hag in Joshua 62 and 11, Judges 65 and 7, 3 Regn. 
105 and 18 chapters. In the aame version and several Greek 
MSS suminaries, rsrAes Or xegadraie, are added, and lists of them 
protnes to the books (Sw. p. 364). The BL oe ascribed to 

Jnrysostom is, to a large extent, nothing but a collection of 
such xigaAaece, The 88 chapters into which Icesychius divided 
Isaiah have been published lately by M. Faulhaber (Hesychit 
Hierosulymitant Interpretatio Lsates prophete, Friburgi, 1900). 
These capitulations may become important hints for the 
Classification of MSS. In Canticles the summaries assume the 
character of stage directions ; see Er. Klostermann, ‘ Eine alte 
Hollen ety sang zum Hohenliede' (ZA7TW xix, (1899) 158-162, 
rom Cod, 

(d) The beginning and the end of the Lessons, which were 
read in Church already in the times of Origen and still earlier, 
were inarked with ae and rio¢, Lhe occasion sometimes being 
added on which the lesson was read (Sw. p. 356). An carl 
gpecimen was the copy from which Paul of Tella made his 
version. 

On the division of the Psalter into 20 xaficuare see Sw. p. 859, 
or any printed Greek Church-Pualter. 

Interesting is the different numbering of the Commandments 
of the Decalogue in AB (see Sw. p. 365), and the division of the 
Book of the Covenant (Ex 20-23) into 77 sections in the Codex 
Zittaviensis (11. A. Redpath in Expos. Times, viii. 383). 


All these particulars must be attended to in a 
future edition, somewhat in the same way as in 
the edition of Jerume’s Latin NT published by 
Wordsworth-White; but the chief difficulty is 
about the constitution of the text. For some 
books, as Judges, Esther, Tobit, it will be indis- 
pensable to give parallel texts. In the closin 
chapter of his Introduction Swete has sketche 
some of the lines on which a future edition must 
be prepared. But before this great work can be 
finished, and for the benefit of all who cannot 
afford to procure it, it seems desirable to put 
together, either on the outer margins of the minor 
edition or in an Appendix, those emendations of 
the errors of B which are certain or all but certain. 
Still better would be a Commentary on Gf, which is 
as urgently needed as a Grammar and a Lexicon.t 

eee eye = se E a 
Sears a creer UG ie sea shere Peeps tre 
ives OC it" BAAwy weddAay nal Teutyy xa) teverxiras oH it pewe 
Gennes » But this very word is found in Cicero, ad Attic, 

* By a happy fortune the lines {n the Greek NT of the 


Wiirtemberg Bible Society at Stuttgart agree as closely ag 
poms with the length of the ancient «sixes; see Nestle, 


ntroduction, p. 49. 

¢ Take some examples at haphazard. In 8 Regn. 181° all 
texts (MSS, etc.) give wal lviwpnes wiv Sacrrsior (‘and he burnt 
the kingdom’); 4) has y'awm (‘he took an oath of the king- 


dom’). This js correct; the translator mistook ft for p3em 
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APPENDIX: THE LATER GR. VERSIONS.—The 
uestion whether @ was used also in Palestine in 
the synagogues, has been answered aflirmatively 
and negatively. At all events after & had passed 
into the hands of the Church, and an official Heb. 
text, different from the old one, had received the 
approbation of the Rabbis, attempts were made 
among the Jews at new translations. From Justin 
we learn that the Jews declared & to be HT 
some details (yu) elvat & row 470%), and that the 
tried new translations (avrol éfyyetoGo. weipavrac). 
Irenzeus mentions two who dared such a thing in 
his time (ds vol gaow Tov peOepunvevey TOALOVTWY 
ras ‘ypadds)—Theodotion of Ephesus and Aquila of 
Pontus, both Jewish proselytes. Origen was 80 
zealous as to procure both these translations and, 
in addition, that of Symmachus and parts of 
three more. With those materials he composed 
his Hexapla (see above). And all that we knew 
till quite recently of these translations — apart 
from a few Talmudic translations from Aquila— 
we owed to Origen. It was only in 1897 that 
the first fragments of a separate copy of Aquila 
were found among the palimpsests of the Taylor- 
Schechter collection ; but even those may go back 
to the library uf Origen. For brevity’s suke we 
must refer to Sw. pp. 29-58. 

(1) The version of Aquila, according to one tradi- 
tion mevdeplins or revOepés of the emperor Hadrian, 
superintendent of the building of Atlia Capitolina, 
won for Christianity, but finally Pup of R. ‘Akiba, 
is the most literal imaginable. y the emperor 
Justinian it was ordered that no other was to be 
used in the Jewish synagogues. It is therefore 

ossible that the copy of which fragments were 
ound among the Hebrew-Greek palimpsests from 
Cairo, and which is ascribed to the 6th cent., may 
have been a synagogue copy. But as it has been 
used for Jewish purposes apparently by the same 
time and hand which tumed the fragments of 
Origen’s Hexapla to the same use, both Greek 
MSS may have come from the same quarter; and 
of the Hexapla it is the more probable that it 
came from Christian hands, because fragments of 
Greek MSS of the NT were found along with 


them. See, besides the publication of Burkitt, 
Taylor’s new book mentioned above. On plates 
lii-viii it contains portions of Ps 90-92. 96-98. 


102. 103. Another smal] but interesting fragment 
of Aquila (mentioned by Sw. p 170, postscript) has 
been published by Grenfell-Hunt in The Amherst 
Papyri, part i. (Lond. 1900, pp. 30, 31). On the 
top of a letter from Rome, written probably be- 
tween 250 and 285 A.D., an uncial hand of the late 
3rd or, more probably, early 4th cent. has written 
part of the first verse of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and a more cursive hand, apparently about the 
time of Constantine, the first 5 verses of Genesis 
in @x, followed by the version of Aquila. ‘These 
two biblical fragments may therefore claim ‘to be 
amongst the San iece known, and the Genesis frag- 
ment is the oldest authority for the first 5 verses.’ 
In the Aquila fragment the beginning of v.* and 
the end of v.° are here recorded ae the first time. 
The Hebrew text which was translated by 
Aquila agrees very closely with {#; but it is 
interesting to observe that, of his few variations, 
some at least have the support of still existing 
Hebrew MSS. The tetragrammaton m7 is written 
in the old Hebrew letters. The version scems to 
have covered the whole of the Hebrew cunon. 


(‘and he satisjied,’ abe nnesy Again, we have in 191) iv wvsduees 
xupiev for ox iy wy. xupios, the latter (xdbpses) being readin A. A 
commentary would have further the task of calling attention to 
the interpunction ; cf. Ps 44 ve) 7, where it is a question whether 
there must be a comma before and after é Gees, or in v.5 after 
if pits es, or in Ig 61) after ixpioty ueand arieradxiy ws. In Is 
“At ées:6u: ig in the Concordance of Hatch-Redpath referred to 
a&wudns, while it is a verb, etc. 
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Strange is the statement of Origen on Lamenta- 
tions (new edition, ili. 256): "Exdoots 5¢ "AkidAa xal 
Oecodorlwvos év rots Opjvas ov a ages pévou 02 Dupudyou 
kal Trav ‘ESdousKxovra, especially when we compare 
the same author’s remark on 4” (p. 276): 0 8 
’Axdras Edn wredua puKTipwv huar, Doupaxos 6¢ wxvoh 
p. %. (see Field, ii, 743 ff). 

(2) Theodotion’s work—on his date see Sw. p. 
42f., and Th. Zahn, PRE® ix. 403 (on Irensus)— 
was rather a revision of @ than an independent 
version, the revision being made on the whole upon 
the basis of ffl. For a specimen of it see Jer 40% 
and the Bk. of Daniel, where it replaced the original 
@&; see S. R. Driver, The Book of Daniel, in the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools, 1900, pp. xviii, xceviii-—c. 
The statement that his version seems to have in- 
cluded Baruch (Dict. Chr. Biog. iv. 44; Sw. p. 44, 
etc.) is to be corrected after the explanation given 
above, p. 450, note t. Cf. on Theodotion (whose 
name has the same meaning as that of the Tar- 
gumist Jonathan), Rahlfs in GGN, 1898, p. 109. 

(3) The works of Symmachus, including a Com- 
mentary on St. Matthew,* Origen got from a 
Christian woman, Juliana,t who had received 
them from the author himself. If Aquila is the 
most important of the three because of his literal- 
ness, Symm., is in many respects the most interest- 
ing for his attempt to produce good Greek and for 
many of his interpretations; cf. Gn 1% &xriev 6 
Oeds tov AvOpwrov év elxédve Siagddpy SpGiov (6d eds] 
Exricey avrév with 1S 28 (Nestle, Marginalien, 

. 3). 

: (4) Besides these versions of the whole of the 
OT, Origen had at his disposal for single books 
two or tliree other versions, which from their 
place in the Ilexapla got the designations Quinta 
{e' wéunrn), Sexta (s' Extn), Septima (¢' éBddun). As 
to whence and when he obtained them, tradition 
varies (see Sw. p. 53ff.): one at Nicopolis near 
Actium, the other at Jericho; one under Caracalla, 
the other under Alexander Severus. One at least 
is reported to have been found ¢év ldots; froin this 
and from the expression of Eusebius, ovx of5’ 86ev 
&k Tivwy wvyayv rov mada. AavOavotcas xpdbvov els Pos 
avixvedcas, it has been concluded that they were, 
perhaps, hidden during a time of persecution, and 
that the one found at Nicopolis may have been a 
relic of the early Christiamty of Epirus (see Sw. 
p. 55, quoting from Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 
432), But wi@ou-—see Sw. p. 53, n. 2—are mentioned 
elsewhere, as used for preserving books instead of 
ciste or capse. Jerome attributes both to Jewish 
trinslators; but they seem rather to be due to 
Christians. The author of the Quinta is charac- 
terized by Field as omnium elegantissimus, Which 
of the books of the OT were preserved in them 
is not quite clear; in the Quinta at all events 
4 Regn., Job, Psalms, Canticles, Minor Prophets ; 
in the Sexta also Job, Psalms, Canticles, Hab 3. 

A kind of version sometimes seems to be quoted 
as 6 Dvpos (see SYRIAC VERSIONS) and 6 ‘Efpaios ; 
but under the latter designation are to be under- 
stood Greek quotations from the Hebrew, due to 
such authors as were acquainted with that lan- 
guace. 

‘The so-called Gracus Venetus, a version of part 
of the OT, preserved in a single MS of the 14th 
or 15th cent. at Venice, is interesting as the work 


*On the hope that this work was atill in existence tn the 
16th cent. see Urt. p. 83, On the sect of the Symmachiani 
gee Philastrius, de hares. c. 145: ‘heretici alii qui Theodotionis 
et Symmachi ibidem interpretationem diverso modo sequuntur,’ 
and the remark of the same writer, c. 115: ‘est heresis, que 
iterum post al bee triginta hominum inter pretevlenent accipit, 
non illorum beatissimorum septuaginta duorum qui inteyre 
inviolateque de Trinitate sentientes ecclesis catholice# funda- 
menta certissima tradiderunt interpretantes scripturas sacras,’ 

t The tombstone of a certain Juliana from Antioch, who died 
at Gerasa, has been found there by Merrill; see RB, 1895, 386; 
fchiirer, Q/V3 ik 148n., 382. 
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of a medixval] Jew, perhaps a certain Elisseus at 
the court of Murad I. at Adrianople in the 2nd 
half of the 14th cent.: it attempts to give the 
Hebrew in Attic Greek and the Aramaic parts of 
Daniel in the Doric dialect, and renders ma by 
dvrwrhs, obowwris, dvroupybs. See the edition of 
O. v. Gebhardt (Leipzig, 1875, with a Preface by 
Franz Delitzsch ; Sw. p. 56). 

The Greek column of the Hebrew - Chaldee- 
Spanish-Greek Polyglot of the Pentateuch, printed 
at Constantinople in Hebrew characters (1547), has 
been transliterated and printed separately (1897) by 
D. C. Hesseling, and described by Lazare Belléli 

Paris, 1897, La version néogrecque du Pentateuche 

olyglotte). It is of interest fur the student of 
modern Greek, and so are the translations of the 
whole Bible or of parts of it into modern Greek ; 
but they do not fall within the scope of the present 
article. Of the OT as a whole the Catalogue of 
the British Museum mentions but one edition in 
modern Greek (London, 1840, by H. D. Leeves, 
assisted by N. Bambas). 


LITERATURE.—At the end of the article on the Greek Bible 
Versions (PAR 8 iii. 20 Urt. 80) the present writer has given a 
list of about 280-300 books and articles treating of these versions 
from 1601 up to 1897 in chronological order. Swete gives in his 
Introduction, at the end of most chapters, literary references, 
amounting to about 600 in number. The first list (p. 27) om- 
braces a mere fraction of the vast literature selected for the 
purpose of epi ee. the progress of knowledge since the 
middle of the 17th cent. It begins with the Critica sacra of S. 
Cappellus, 1651; Pearson's Prefatio and Ussher’s Syilayina, 
1655 ; the Prolegomena of Brian Walton, 1657. It is impossible 
to repeat these lists here. A few remarks must suffice. The 
moat copious work on G that appeared in the 19th cent, is that 
of Constantine Oikonomos #tp? ray 0 ipunvevrdy, 4 vols., Athens, 
1844, 1845, 1846, 1849, more than 8700 pages. Though it starte 
from wrong premises (canonical and inspired character of G), it 
contains much useful information; in vol, iii, 180 payes are 
devoted to the difference of chronology between Mand G, in 
the last vol. 170 pages to the quotations of the NT, 325 para- 
graphs to a list of the writers who used or praised G. The 
author may be compared to Grinfield, whose Apology for the 
Septuagint (Lond. 1850) is equally wrong in its principles, 
but still useful. Of Jewish books L. Frankel’s Vorstudien zu 
der Septuayinta (Leipzig, 1841) and Ueber den Kinflussa der 
paldstinischen Exegese auf die alexandrinische Merineneutte 
(1851), are not superseded. A standard work for all timea 
remains, H. Hody, de bibliorum textibus originalibua, Oxf. 1705. 
On the views of the ancient Church, especially Jerome and 
Augustine, it is useful to compare P. Wendland, ‘Zur altesten 
Geschichte der Bibel in der Kirche’ (Z2N7Z'W [1900) 267 ff.). On 
Augustine seo also Joh. Haussiciter, Der Aufbaw der altchrist- 
lichen Litteratur, Eine kritische Untersuchung nebat Studien 
zu Cyprian, Victorinua und Augustin (Berlin, 1898 = GGA, 
1898, v. 837-379). Of all the scholars of the 19th cent, none has 
done more in this field than Paul de Lagarde (1827-1891). Of 
his publications which bear directly or indirectly on G, note: 
Libri apocryphi syriace 1861, Constitutiones a foes ad 1862, 
Anmerkunyen zur griechiachen Uebersetzung der Proverlien 
1868, Clementina 1865 (Preface), Pentateuch koptisch 1867, 
Materialien zun Pentateuch 1867 (here the notice on the 
original copy of OD), Genesis greece and Hteronymi queestiones 
in Gen. 1868, Ononaastica sacra 1870, 21887, Lsalteriwn 
Hieronymit 1874, Pealtertum memphiticum 1875, Symmicta 
L and iL, Semitica ii. 1879, Orientalia ii., Veteris testamentt ab 
Origene recensiti fraymentqg 1880, Ankindigung einer neuen 
Ausgabe der griechischen Ubersetzuny 1882, Librorum veterte 
testamentt canonicorum para prior greece 1888 (cf. GGA, 1883, 
1249-52), Agyptiaca 1883, Mittheilungen |.-iv. 1884, 1887, 1889, 
1891, Probe einer neuen Ausgabe der lat. Uebersetzungen des 
AT 1885, Catene egypt. 1886, Specimen novas edit. peaiterii 
greet 1887, SeptuagintaStudien i.-iii., 1891, Bibliothecee syriace 
que ad philoloyiam sracram pertinent 1892, Psalterit groeet 
guinguagena prima 1892. Among the MSS he left there is a 
complete collection of the biblical quotations of Augustine 
ee 6 from OT and 29,540 from NT, now in the Un yer 

ibrary of tie NOR MS Lagarde 84, and others; see Urt, 
p. 77. No other scholar can be mentioned beside him. ; 

Among articles in Encyclopedias add: Hoberg, ‘Septuaginta’ 
in Wetzer-Welte’s Encyklopaedie2 xi. (1809) 147-159. 

To Sw. p. 66 (Lit. on Hexapla) add the first attempt to collect 
their fragments made by J. Dricaschus (= Druslus) in psalmos 
Davidis veterum interpretum fragmenta, Antw. 1681; the 
enlarged edition of the collection of Nobilius in the Latin 
translation of the editio Siatina (Rome, 1588, reprinted by 
P. Morinus, 1624, see above, p. 440*); Bahrdt’s abridgment of 
Montfaucon’s Hexvapla (Lips. 1769, 2 vols.) 

To Sw. p. 108 (Coptic version) add: J. Goettsberger, ‘ Die 
syro-koptischen Bibelcitate aus den Scholien des Barhebrikus' 
(ZATW xxi, [1901] 128-140), ; 

To Sw. p. 110 (Ethiopic) add: Osw. Kramer, Die aethtopteche 
bersetzung dea Zacharias: eine Vorstudie rur Geschichte und 
Kritik des Septuagintatextes, erstes Heft, Leipzig, 1898. 
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To 8w. p. 119 Acmenien) add: J. Goettsberger, ‘Die syro- 
armenischen . .. Bibelcitate.. . des Barhebriius’(ZA7W xxL 
(1901) 101-127 

To Sw. p. 280 (Canon) add: H. I. Strack, art. ‘Kanon des 
Alten Testamentes’ (PRE 4 ix. 741-767). 

To Sw. p. 268 (Canonical Books), on Ecclesiastes, add: Dit- 
mann. On Canticles: Wilh, Qiedel, Die Aualegung des 
Hone iets Leipzig, 1898, pp. 105-109, Dte Hdas. der griech. 

ersetzung dea HE. On Daniel: Riessler, Das Buch Daniel: 
Textkritische Untersuchung., Stuttgart, 1899, pp. 52-69, where 
the close relation between the LXX of Dan. and 1 Esdras is 
recognized. 

To Sw. p. 285 (moni@anenicel Books) add: W. J. Moulton, 
‘iiber die Uberlieferung und den textkritischen Wert des 
Gritten Ezra-Buches [ZATW, 1899, ii. 200ff.; 1900, L 1ff.}. 
Judith: Willrich, ‘Esther und Judith,’ in Judaica, Gottingen, 
1900, 1-39. On Tobit: M. Lohr, ‘ Alexandrinus und Sinaiticus 
zum Buche Tobit'’(ZA7'W xx. [1900] 243-263). On Maccabees: B. 
Niese, Krittk der beiden Makkabderliicher, Berlin, 1900 (reprint 
of two articles in Hermes, xxxv, 268-307, 458-627) ;* Willrich, 
adap yen Kyrene und das ji Makkabiierbuch,’ in J udaica, pp. 

l1- 

Sw. p. 8800n Philo. Note in addition to the paper mentioned 
(874 n. 3) from the Philologus the answer of Wendland-Cohn, 

p. 521-536, and the rejoinder in vol lx. pp. 274-279, On 

osephus the earlier treatises of Spittler fi 79) and J. G. 
Scharfenberg (1780) still deserve mention. ikonomos has a 
chapter of 90 Pares, ors xai wap veig kpxaios Mrnuneis ropes 
own xt yrearry 4 ipunveia cay d, ii. 760. 

Sw. p. 404 (Quotations inthe NT). The extent of these quota- 
tions has been estimated by Spearman in the anonymous Letter 
on the Septuagint (1769) as equal in length to Ps 119; by 
Grinfleld (1850) as twice that length or the extent of Mark. 
The first collection seems to be in the Greek Testament of 
R. Stephen (1660), about 250 pees gen; the first treatment of 
these quotations in England by Bishop Wettenhall, Scripture 
Authentic and Faith Certain (1668); further, Randol h, The 
Prophecies and other Texts cited in the NT, 1782, 1827; Grin- 
fleld, p. 142, On Huhn seo £xpoa, Times, May 1901, 365. Of 
Dittmar, Vetus Testamentum in Novo, a second part is in 
course of preparation. 

Bw. p. 477 (Influence of @ on Christian Literature), See 


Oikonomos, vol. iv. En. NESTLE. 


SEPULCHRE (192 ‘ grave,’ 7737 ‘ burying-place’ 
(Mish. 9\3, o'2'9 ‘ burial lairs or niches’); Gr. urjua, 
pvnpetov ‘tomb,’ ‘monument,’ rdgos ‘sepulchre’) is 
represented in Scripture, and particularly in OT, 
not only by these Hebrew and Greek equivalents, 
but also by words and phrases which are synonym- 
ous, It is the pit (3 Is 3815), the stones of the pit 
(13 33% Is 14!°), a man’s house (m3 Is 1418), his 


everlasting house (oy ma Ee 125), the house of 


assemblage for all lwing (orn $55 ayn m3 Job 304), 
and field of burial (nypapa ay 2 Ch 26%), 


Of tho terms used for the grave by the later Judaism none {s 
more significant than the house of the living (oO“N n‘z), and 
this is the euphemism by which the burying-place of the dead 
ia now generally designated by modern Jews. ‘We are the 
dead, they are the living,’ was the remark actually made to 
the present writer by an aged Rabbi in Smyrna, whose office it 
was to attend at the burial of his Jewish kinamen, and see them 
laid to their last rest, The ancient Egyptians thought of the 
departed as the living, and called the coffin the chest of the 
uu: The Egyptian conception of the grave as the everlast- 
sng house was not, however, inconsistent with a strongly 
cherished hope of resurrection. But there was no expectation 
among the Jews of a return to earthly life in the original body, 
such as prevailed among the Kevpilana and led among them 
to the embalming and preservation of the dead. Tho later 
literature of Judaism speaka rather of a general resurrection, 
when the souls of the departed shall enter into new bodies 
and live on in them. 


The terms employed to describe the grave are 


* Niese begins with the remark, that the orivin of the common 
text in Holmes- Parsons, Tischendorf, etc., was apparently 
accidental and arbitrary (‘offenbar giemlich rufallig und 
willkirlich entetanden ?; Kautzsch, Apokryphen, $2, gives 
‘aus cod, V. und aus nicht niher bezelchneten Minuskelcodices’ : 
Fritzsche, Librt a hi, xix, ‘nescio unde desumptus 
Now take the edition of 1688, where Nobilius remarks on 
1 Mac 4% ‘Addendum est ex codice potissimum tn his 
libris scquutt sumus et multis aliis of wsp} "leidar’; on 86 
‘delendum est ex auctoritate codicum quos sequutt sumus ot 
vulgates fllud iver, quod in multis eatecedic et in nostram 
editionem per by nographtl incuriam irrepsit.’ These and similar 

es confirm the present writer's sung eelicn (see Sw. p. 
Ts1, n, 2), that, besides the Aldine edition, Cod. Ho 19 has been 
used for the Sixtine edition. To these there must perhaps be 
added 64 (03). 

¢ It is natural to connect such an expression with the argu- 
ment which Jesus summed up in the memorable words, ‘God is 
not the God of the dead, but of the living’ (Mk 1227.) Cf. also 
the striking words 4 Mac 1625 ‘Those who die on behalf of God 
live unto God, as do Abraham, Isaao, and Jacob.’ 
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used often to describe the Underworld where the 
dead live on. The gathering-place of the departed 
in the world beyond is, as above, the pit (Is 38"°), 
the nether parts of the earth (1s 44%), Sheol and 
Abaddon (Job 26%, Pr 15%), the fet of destruction 
(Ps 55%), the place Ve silence (Ps 94'7 1151”), the 
land of darkness and of the shadow of death (Job 
1071), * Hence,’ says Dr. Salmond,* 
‘the distinction is occasionally sunk in the OT, and it became 
confused in the later usaye of the Targums. But that Sheol 
denotes a definite realm of the dead, and ia not identical with 
the grave, appears from the usage of the term, and Is recognized 
by the ancient Versions. It is to Sheol that Jacob speaks of 
going to join the son whose death he mourns, but of whose 
urial he knows nothing. It ig Sheol that awallows up Korah 
and his company alive. That a common habitation of the dead 
like the Suélu of the Babylonians, the Hades of the Greeks, the 
Orcus of the Romans, is meant, is indicated also by the fact that 
the expressions to be gathered to one’s people or to one’s fathers, 
to go to one’s fathers, to sleep with one's fathers, are used in 
cases like those of Abraham, Jacob, Aaron, Moses, David, and 
others, where the temporary or permanent resting-places were 
far removed from the ancestral graves.’ 

A touching illustration of the father looking 
forward to a meeting in another world with a 
departed child is David's ‘I shall go to him, but he 
shall not return to me’ (28 1273), But while Sheol 
is thus ‘the house of assemblaye for all living,’ it 
was in the sepulchre of his fathers, in the ancestral 
burying-place and with his departed kindred, that 
the ancient Israelite desired to be buried. And 
there can be no doubt that the wish to be reunited 
with parents and children in Sheol had to do with 
the desire to be buried in the family sepulchre. ‘The 
object of burial, not merely in a grave but in the 
family grave, was to introduce the departed into 
the society of his kinsfolk and ancestors. In the 
earliest times this society was supposed to exist 
either in the family grave or in its immediate 
neighbourhood.t ‘Bury me not, I pray thee, in 
Egypt, said the dying Jacob to Joseph, ‘but I 
will lie with my fathers, and thou shalt carry me 
out of Egypt and bury me in their burying-place’ 
(Gn 49%, cf, Joseph’s burial, Jos 24%), And 
nothing could be more pathetic in this reference 
than the request of Barzillai, who declined kin 
David’s invitation to live with him at court, and 
said, ‘Let thy servant, I pray thee, turn back 
again, that 1 may die in mine own city, by the 

rave of my father and my mother’ (28 197 RV). 

t was a duty of piety to see the bones of the dead 
placed in the family scpulchre, as David did for 
the bones of Saul and his sons (2 S 21!2"4); and it 
was the proper punishment of disobedience to 
the command of Jehovah that a man’s carcass 
should not come into the sepulchre of his fathers 
(1 K 13”). To be deprived of burial was the last 
indignity and the greatest of calamities ; the spirits 
of the unburied dead were believed to wander 
restlessly abroad, or to lie in recesses of the pit, if 
they were admitted into Sheol at all (Ezk 323%, 
Is 14), For this reason the possibility of death 
at sea was regarded with horror. So, too, no 
vengeance upon enemies could be more cruel than 
to throw their bodies to the dogs, or to allow them 
to rot upon the battlefield, or to be left asa pre 
to the fowls of heaven and the beasts of the fiel 
(Ezk 39*, 2 K 9%), Of Jason, who ‘slaughtered his 
own citizens without mercy,’ it is said (2 Mac 5% 
‘he that had cast out a multitude unburied had 
none to mourn for him, nor had he any funeral at 
all, or place in the sepulchre of his fathers.’ But 
the humane prescription of the law of Moses was 
that the crimina] hanged upon the gallows should 
be buried, and buried at all hazards, on the day 
of execution (Dt 21%); and in the case of the 
enemies of Israel captured and hung we find the 
law precisely carried out (Jos 8” 10%). The treat- 

* Christian Doctrine of Immortality, p. 199 a ed. p. 161). 

fee Oharles, Zechatology: Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian. 
p. : 
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ment of the body of Jesus (Jn 19%), and the burial 
of John the Baptist (Mt 141%), and of Stephen (Ac 
8"), by their friends are later illustrations. Even 
suicides received the ordin rites of burial, as is 
seen in the case of Ahithophel (28 17%). It was 
the duty of any one who found a corpse in the open: 
field to give it burial (To 1'* 2%, cf. 15 21'°); and 
it is creditable to Jewish feeling that the bodies 
of the Gentile dead were allowed to rest in the 
Jewish burying-place side by side with Jewish 
remains. * 

Into the family grave only members of the 
family were admitted. In the Nabatwan sepul- 
chral inscriptions + a curse is pronounced upon the 
man who defiles or sells a grave, or who buries in 
it any who are not members of the family. And 
the famous inscription on the tomb of Eshmun- 
azar, king of Sidon, pronounces doom upon an 
who may disturb his repose, or open or carry 0 
his coffin for the sake of Crees rae gute 1ave 
no rest among the departed, may they be buried in 
no grave, and may they have no prosperity in 
their city!¢ The family grave was ney ground 
and a permanent possession. The family might 
lose their estate, but never the ancestra tomb ; 
for in selling land no Jew could dispose of the 
burying-place, to the use of which his descendants 
were entitled to all time.§ 

When the Jewish people came to be dispersed among the 
nations It was an object of solicitude and ambition to be buried 
in the sacred soil of Oanaan. ‘ Whoever,’ says the Talmud, ‘is 
buried in Palestine is as If he were buried under the altar.’ 
And again: ‘Whoever Is interred in Babylonia is as well off as 
if he lay in Palestine, and whoever {fs buried in Palestine lies 
the same as under the altar.’ || About the 3rd cent. it became 
‘a pious custom to be buried in Judma’s holy earth, to which 
waa attributed an explatory power. The resurrection was con- 
fidently expected to take place in that country, which it was 
also believed would be the scene of the coming of the Messiah. 
Those who had died in unhallowed countries would roll about 
in the light loose earth until they reached the Holy Land, 
where they could be revivified. In place of living inhabitants 
who were continually decreasing, Judea was becoming every 
day more thickly populated with corpses. The Holy Land, 
which had formerly been an immense temple, gate great 
deeds and noble thoughts, was now @ holy grave which could 
render nothing holy but death.’ J 


Burial was the universal mode of disposing of 
the dead at all periods of Jewish history [see 
BURIAL]. Burning, which was the Babylonian 
and Roman usage, was among the Jews a death 
punishment inflicted for aggravated transgressions 
rather than a mode of gerones of the dead (Gn 
38%, Lv 20'* 21%, Jos 7%, 1 K 13, 2 K 23”). Even 
when criminals had suffered the last penalty of the 
law b Lening or burning, or where, as in the 
case of Saul and his sons, slain in battle, necessit 
required that their bodies should be burned (1 g 
311% 18), their remains or ashes were provided with 
a resting-place in the bosom of the earth.** There 
was great variety in the choice of a burying-place 
among the Jews, at least in the earliest times. 
Abraham buried Sarah in the cave of the field of 
Machpelah (Gn 23'*); Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse, 
was buried under an oak (Gn 35°); Jacob buried 
Rachel (see, above, p. 193") by the wayside (Gn 
351°); they buried Joshua ‘in the border of his 
inheritance in Timnath-serah, which igs in Mt. 
Ephraim’ (Jos 248°); and the men of Jabesh- 
gilead buried the hones of Saul and his sons 
under a terebinth (1 Ch 10!*). Burial in the open 
street or at cross roads was expressly forbidden 
by the enactments of later times. here does 
not appear to be evidence in the Scripture his- 


* Hamburger, REZ, vol. i. 476. 
¢t Studta Biblica, i. 212 ff. 
j Levy, ‘Phoénizische Studien,’ p. 2. 
Tristram, Hastern Custome tn Bidle Lands, p. 100 
\ Hamburger, l.c. p. 4 


76. 
J Graetz, History of the Jews, vol. ii. 648 (American edition). 
** Of. Hamburger, ‘ Feuerbestattung der Toten,’ Supplement. 
Band, Abt. il. 40. 
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tory to warrant the statement that the family 
grave was originally in the house.* This belongs, 
so far as it appears to have been the case, to a 
later time, and is represented as an exceptional 
honour reserved for kings, prophets, and other 
outstanding personages (1S 25!, 1 K 2%, 2 K 2118 
2 Ch 33”), In Babylonia and Assyria, at all event 
‘only members of the royal family were permitte 
to be buried within the precincts of the town. 
Their bodies might be burned and entombed in 
one of the many palaces of the country. Weare 
told of one king, for instance, that he was burned 
or buried in the palace of Sargon; of another, that 
he was burned in his own palace. The practice 
throws light on what we read in the Books of 
Kings; there, too, we are told that Manasseh “ was 
buried in the garden of hisown house” (2 K 2178), and 
Amon in the ‘‘ garden of Uzza” (2 K 21%), Private 
burial in the palaces they had inhabited when 
alive was a privilege reserved for the kings alone.’ t 
The sepulchres set apart for the kings of Judah 
(p'2>ay ninap) are pecially mentioned (2 Ch 21” 24% 
2877), Not all the kings were privileged to re- 
ceive interment in the royal mausoleum. Neither 
Joash nor Jehoram was buried in the sepulchres of 
the kings (2Ch 21” 24%), whilst Jehoiada was 
accorded the honour ‘because he had done good in 
Israel and towards God and his house’ (2 Ch 24'8). 
The remains of Uzziah were not admitted to the 
sepulchres of the kings, but were interred in ‘the 
field of burial which belonged to the kings, be- 
cause they said he was a leper’ (2 Ch 26), It is 
not possible to locate ‘the sepulchres of the kings’ 
in Jerusalem. It seems to be implied in a state- 
ment of the peoples Ezekiel (437-9) that certain 
kings of Judah were buried close to the temple, if 
not actually within its precincts; and though 
there is no record of such a thing in the historical 
books, the statement is justified by the fact that 
the royal palaces, within which some of them were 
interred, and the first temple, stood virtually 
within the same enclosure. There were also 
common burying-places called ‘the graves of the 
children of the people’ (2 K 238, Jer 26%), into which 
the dead were sometimes cast in dishonour and 
contempt. 

To prepare for himself a tomb in his lifetime 
has been the custom of every right-thinking Jew 
from early times'down to the present day. Shebna, 
whose Jewish origin, however, is doubtful (Is 22)°-), 
Asa (2 Ch 16%), Joseph of Arimathea (Mt 27%), 
are instances in point. The custom was not con- 
fined to the Jews, for we find it followed by the 
Pharachs, who built pyramids to receive their 
remains, by Eshmunazar, by the Caliphs, and 
others. 

Of the sepulchres and sepulchral monuments of 
the ancient Hebrews and the later Jews it is pos- 
sible now to give an adequate description and a 
fairly complete history. e owe this to the labours 
—often skilled labours—of residents and travellers 
in Palestine, and especially to the organized and 
versevering efforts of the Palestine Exploration 
Hand and the kindred German Paldstina-Veretn. 
The sepulchra]l remains of Western Palestine, in 
particular, have been in many cases carefully 
exaipined and measured and described, with plans 
and sketches, in the Reports and Memoirs of these 
societies. We can now classify the sepulchral 
remains according to the type which they repre- 
sent, and even, with some measure of certainty, 
assign them to the period to which they belong,— 
to the Phenician or Hebrew, Jewish, Herodian, 
Roman, Byzantine, Saracenic, or Crusading periods. 
There are three principal types of ancient tombs 


* So R. H. Charles, Zechatology, p. 82. 
t Sayoe, Soctal Life among the Assyrians and Babylonians, 
p- e 
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found in Western Palestine:* (i.) Rock - hewn 
Tombs; (ii.) Masonry Tombs ; (iii.) Sarcophagi. 

i. RocK-HEWN Tompbs.—These are by far the 
most numerous, and they are found in many 
varieties. They are also the earliest in date. The 
soft limestone ranges of Western Palestine and 
Syria were honeycombed with natural caves, admit- 
ting of easy enlurgement and adaptation. They 
had been available for the shelter of the livin 
before being used for the reception of the de 
(1S 22! 24%), The usual form of Hebrew tomb 
in the earliest period took advantage of these 
caverns in the soft strata of limestone. In this 
the Hebrews copied the Pheenicians, whose prin- 
ciple of architecture, Renan tells us,t was the 
carved rock, not the column, as with the Greeks ; 
but in point of architectural taste and skill they 
were far behind their masters. In striking con- 
trast to the Eyyptian sepulchral monuments,— 
massive pyramids and vast underground chambers, 
---the Hebrew tomb, whether single or more com- 
plex, was marked by extreme simplicity. In fact, 
simplicity of construction and absence of archi- 
tectural ornament are the surest notes of the 
antiquity of a Hebrew sepulchre. No less remark- 
able is the contrast between the inscriptions and 
wall-paintings on Egyptian tombs—as at Beni- 
Hassun and elsewhere—and the plain and un- 
adorned simplicity of Hebrew tombs, which until 
a late period are SUN devoid of inscriptions, 
In some cases tombs are found singly on the hill- 
sides, as though individuals chose to have their 
last resting-placein their own vineyard, like Joseph 
of Arimathwa, who had his own new tomb in his 
garden. More often they form a regular burying- 
ground or cemetery. Tombs of notable person- 
afc like the so-called Tomb of Joshua, have gener- 
ally other tombs around them, the desire being 
strong amony all Orientals to be laid near to some 
holy man or national hero. 

(1) The simplest form of rock-hewn tomb is that 
in which a grave has been sunk in the surface of 
the rock to receive the body, and fitted with a 
slab, let in round the mouth, to cover it, the 
cover being sometimes flush with the flat surface 
of the rock, and sometimes raised and ornamented 
hike the lid of a sarcophagus, 

(2) Another cule forin of tomb is an excava- 
tion driven into the face of a rock —called 2, 
plural o-p\2—just large enough to receive a corpse, 
the mouth being closed by a rough stone slab. 

(3) ‘Che most common description of tomb is that 
in which 1 number of Aokim are grouped together 
in one or more chambers of the same excavation. 
These, again, are in three varieties: (a) A sepulchre 
consisting of @ natural cavern in one of the softer 
strata of limestone, having Aofim cut in its sides 
with their beds on a level with the floor, the 
mouths of these being closed by rough stone slabs, 
either made to fit close, or only resting against the 
perforated face of rock. (6) A sepulchre where 
a square or oblong chamber has been cut in the 
rock, and sokim ranged along three of its sides, 
their mouths closed by neatly dressed stone slabs 
fitting closely, the entrance to the chamber itself 
being by a low square opening, fitted with a slab 
in the same manner, or with a stone door turning 
on a socket hinge, and secured by bolts on the 
inside. In this kind of tomb there is usually a 
bench running in front of the cokim, and raised 
from 1 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. above the floor of the 
excavated chamber. (c) A sepulchre in which one 
entrance leads into a number of chambers, each 
containing kokim. Such tombs generally have a 


* We follow Sir Charles Wilson’s classification : sce The Surve 
of Western Palestine, Volume of Special Papers, p. 280 ff. ; aaa 
PEFSt, 1800, p. 66 ff., where there are useful plans. 

¢ Mission de Phénicte, p. 822. 
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sort of porch or vestibule hewn in the rock, the 
front of the roof being often supported by pillars 
of natural rock surmounted by 4 frieze, and bear- 
ing other kinds of ornamentation. From this 
porch a low door leads into an antechamber, with 
or without tombs, from which access is obtained 
to the tomb chambers, all of which have raised 
benches running in front of the kokim openings. 
Some of the chambers have, instead of kokim, arched 
recesses (arcosolia) cut out in their sides, in which 
the body was laid, or perhaps a sarcophagus placed. 
The so-called Tomb of Joshua at Tibneh, on the 
Roman road from Antipatris to Jerusalem, is of 
this class. It is prominent among the nine tombs 
that make the rock cemetery of the place, and has 
& portico supported on rude pieces of rock with 
very simple capitals. There are niches for over 
two hundred lamps, arranged in vertical rows, 
giving the appearance of an ornamental pattern, 
and all smoke-blacked. ‘Entering the low door,’ 
says Conder, ‘we find the interior chamber to be 
a square with five Joculi, not very perfectly cut, on 
their sides. The whole is quite unornamented, 
except by four very rough brackets supporting the 
flat roof. On becoming accustomed to the dark- 
ness, one perceives that the central doculus at the 
back forms a little passage about 7 ft. long, 2 ft. 
6 in. high, and 3 ft. 4 in. broad, through which one 
creeps into a second but smaller chamber, 9 ft. 3in. 
by 8ft. lin., and 5 ft. 5 in. high. In this, opposite 
the entrance, a single /ocudus runs at right angles 
to the wall, and a single niche is cut on the left 
for a lamp.’ * 

Conder (?EFSt, 1878, p. 31) classifies the rock-cut tombs as 
follows :—1. Kokim tombs, 2. Loculus tombs. 8, Sunk tombs. 
The first two classes he believes to be of Hebrewand Jewish 
origin, but the third more likely to be Christian of the Byzan- 
tine period. The word kok and its plural kokion designate the 
piyeon-holes or tunnels running in from the side of a sepulchral 
chamber, each having room for a corpse and nothing more. 
The designation loculus (locus in seputchro) is applied to the 
shelf, or trough, or bench receptacle for the corpse, which is of 
later use than the kokim. In many tombs which have been 
examined there ja a mixture of both koktm and loculd, indi- 
cating a transition period about the Christian era or earlicr. 
‘The kokim tombs,’ Conder explains, ‘are those which have 
parallel tunnels running in, three or four side by side, from the 
walls of a rectangular chamber. The bodies lay with their feet 
towards the chamber, and stone pillars for raising the heads are 
often found at the farther end. The kokim vary in number 
from ono or two up to fifteen or twenty, and are of various 
lengths, from 8 or 4 to 7 ft. There is no system of orientation, 
and the entrance door is in the face of the cliff, the chainber 
within being directed according to the lie of the rock. This 
kind of tomb is certainly the most ancient in the country, for 
the kokim are sometimes destroyed in enlarging the tomb on 
a different system.’ These tombs were used by the Jews. 
This is proved by a rare Hebrew inscription, by a representation 
of the seven-branched Let candlestick, and by the fact that 
some of them are sacred to modern Jews as the tombs of their 
ancestors, and that their measurements agree with the pre- 
scriptions in the Talmud. The kokem are not sufticiently large, 
as a rule, to admit of the supposition that the bodies were 
embalmed or swathed in bandages like those which make the 
Egyptian mummy so bulky when preserved untouched. There 
is nothing in the sepulchral remains of Palestine any more than 
in the Bible itself to lead us to believe that the embalming of 
the dead was a Hebrew custom (Conder, Syrian Stone Lore p. 
133). For another classification of tombs see Benzinger, Heb. 
Arch, p, 225, which follows Tobler's in SWP, Volume of Special 
Papers, p. 288 f. 

We have seen that the simple tombs belong to 
the earlier period, and that the portico at the 
entrance, with its ornaments, is usually a note of 
more recent origin. It is to the Herodian Age 
that the ancient tombs on the east side of the 
Kidron Valley, Absalom’s Pillar (possibly the tomb 
of Alexander Jann:cus), the Tombs of St. James 
and Zechariah, and the monolith known as the 
Egyptian Tomb, are to be assigned. The so-called 
Tomb of St. James, now known as the Tomb of the 
Bene Hazir, with its Aramaic text, Doric pillars, 
and triglyphs, and inner chamber containing 
kokim, is perhaps the earliest of the group, an 
belongs to the Ist cent. B.c. The others are prob- 

* PEFSt, 1878, p. 145. 
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ably later. The fine monument to the north of 
Jerusalem, commonly called the Tombs of the 
Kings, but known to the natives as Kubfr es- 
Salatin (Tombs of the Sultans), has been identi- 
fied by Robinson as the tomb of Helena, queen 
of Adiabene. It contains that mixture of kokim 
and loculi which would seem to date it on the 
border of the Christian era. In one of the lower 
chambers of the tomb was found a sarcophagus 
with an Aramaic inscription containing the words 
Sara Meleka. lt is not impossible that this was 
the native name of Helena herself, and that the 
remains found in the sarcophagus were her own. 

ii. Masonry TomBs.—These are rarely found in 
Palestine, and they are later than the rock-hewn 
sepulchres. ‘They are confined to the northern 
Boron of the country. The most famous are 

escribed by Sir Charles Wilson (SWP 283). He 
mentions —(1) a building at Kedes (Kedesh- 
naphtali), 34 ft. 4 in. square, with a doorway on 
its southern side leading to a chamber containing 
kokim, which have been used for interments 
down to a late period; (2) two tombs at Tell 
Hum (one of the possible sites for Capernaum), 
the one of which has 26 kokim, and, being subter- 
ranean, is closed with a door of basalt, the other 
of which has loculi, and is built of coursed basaltic 
rubble; (3) a fine tomb at Malal, near Nazareth, 
with 4 kokim and attached semi-pillars of the 
fonic order outside; (4) a square tomb at Teiisfr 
with three locwli, a domed roof, and pipsters 
on each side; (5) the remains of a building at 
Ain el B’aineh, which had stone over rock-cut 
tombs. ‘l'o these Conder has added four more, three 
of them at or near Jerusalem. 

iii, SARCOPHAGI.—Between the 6th and the 4th 
ecnt. B.C, the Pheenicians buried in sarcophagi 
called anthropoid, having a human head and even 
an entire recumbent form on the lid, the body of 
the sarcophagus being shaped like a mummy case. 
Such is the famous tomb of Eshmunazar with the 
celebrated Phoenician inscription. In the great 
discovery of sepulchral remains made at Beyrout 
some years ago, sarcophagi, mummy shaped, some 
in white and some in black marble, were found. 
Among the sarcophayi discovered in the excava- 
tions was a splendid sarcophagus in black stone 
rasembling that of Eshmunazar, and bearing an 
inscription purporting that it is the tomb of Tab- 
nith, priest of Ashtoreth and king of the Sidonians, 
son of Kshmunazar. Some of those sarcophagi 
were made of pottery, recalling the slipper-shaped 
glazed earthen coftins found %, Loftus * on the 
ancient Babylonian mounds at Warka. Although 
the Hebrews copied from the Phoonicians in their 
rock-hewn tombs, they did not follow them largely 
in the use of sarcophagi. We have already men- 
tioned the sarcophagus of queen Sara found in 
the Tomb of lis ings. Of others fonnd in 
Palestine, those discovered at Kedes are the most 
ornamented. ‘The material out of which they are 
hewn is hard white limestone, almost like marble, 
and the workmanship is excellent. Some of them 
had been made for two bodies laid in opposite 
directions, and at the bottom of the locud: were 
small raised pillars to receive the heads. With 
the exception of those great anthropoid sarcophagi, 
there is nothing to show a very marked distinction 
between the Hebrew and Phoenician tombs from 
the earliest to the latest ave. The history of the 
sepulchres found in Phoenicia agrees perfectly with 
the chronological series which has been established 
independently in Palestine.t 

In the Greek age monuments erected over 
tombs became common, the tombs beneath being 
rock-cut. In such cases there is a combination of 


* W. K. Loftus, Chaldea and Susiana, p. 202. 
t Conder, Syrian Stone Lore, p. 97. 


the masonry and sarcophagus type of tombs. 
Hiram’s Tomb,* about three miles from modern 
Tyre, containing a tomb or sarcophagus formed 
out of a huge block and emplaced on a pedestal 
made of three courses of grey limestone, most 
probably belongs to this period ; and tomb towers 
containing sarcophaygi are to be found throughout 
Syria. At Palmyra those structures consist some- 
times of four or five storeys. Tombstones and 
sculptured sep ucures have been found at Rabbath- 
ammon, in Eastern Palestine, belonging to the 
age of the Antonines, but are to be classed among 
pagan funerary monuments, Sometimes soli 

monuments were erected near tombs like the 
Kamniuat el-Hirmil, east of the Jordan—a solid 
tower in two storeys, with pyramidal roof and bas- 
reliefs representing the hunting of the stag, the 
bear, and the ila eae, which date, it is supposed, 
from the 3rd or 4th cent. Of sepulchral monu- 
ments we have a notable example in the mauso- 
leum erected at Modin by Simon the Maccabee for 
his father and his brother. ‘Simon,’ says the 
writer (1 Mac 1377-29), § built a monument upon the 
sepulchres of his father and his brethren, and 
raised it aloft to the sight, with polished stone 
behind and before. And he set up seven pyrathids, 
one over against another, for his father and his 
mother and his four brethren. And for these he 
made cunning devices, setting about them great 
pillars, and upon the pillars he fashioned all 
manner of arms for a perpetual memory, and 
beside the arms ships carved, that they should be 
seen of all that sail on the sea.’ Of this famous 
structure all trace has been lost since the 4th 
cent., and its site has not yet been identified. (See 
MopIn). 

In this connexion we recall the stinging words 
of Jesus describing the Pharisees as whited 
sepulchres, outwardly beantiful, but inwardly 
full of the bones of the dead—as building the 
tombs of the prophets and garnishing the sepulchres 
of the righteous, but being of a totally different 
spirit from those they seemed to honour (Mt 2377 
2.30), Whited sepulchres were evidently sepulchral 
erections whitewashed or plastered over to render 
them conspicuous, and to preserve passers-by from 
the ceremonial defilement they might contract by 
approaching them. That some such distinguish- 
ing mark was necessary we gather from a similar 
saying in St. Luke’s Gospel, in which Jesus describes 
the scribes and Pharisees as ‘ graves which appear 
not’ (Lk 11). ‘The reference in this passaye must 
be to the humbler class of graves simply duy in 
the earth, and with no monument of any kind to 
mark the spot. At the present day the white- 
washed slabs covering Mohammedan graves around 
Jerusalem glitter in the sunshine and easily attract 
notice. (See for cairns or stones heaped on graves 
art. BURIAL). 

There are two sepulchres in particular which 
must always have a special interest to the Bible 
student, and which are both alike enveloped in 
a certain degree of mystery—-the cave of Mach- 
pelah, the burial-place of Sarah, Abraham, [sanc 
and Rebekah, Jacob and Leah; and the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem, where the body of Jesus 
was laid and remained for ‘three days and three 
nights in the heart of the earth.’ As regards 
the grave of the patriarchs, now covered by the 
mosque at Hebron, see art. MACHPELAH [cf. also 
Stanley’s Sermons in the East (pp. 141-169) and 
PEFSt for 1882 (pp. 193-214)]. Touching the 


Holy Sepulchre for which Saracens and Crusaders 

contended, and regarding whose site heated con- 

troversies still rage, it seems impossible to attain 

to certainty. The tradition of more than fifteen 

centuries located it within the Church of the Holy 
* See it figured in Syrian Stone Lore, p. 96. 
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Sepulchre. This tradition has been called in 
question since the days of Robinson. Its truth 
would require the site to have been without the 
wall of the city, for it is said that ‘Jesus bear- 
ing the cross went forth unto the place called the 
place of a skull’ (Jn 197 18), and that ‘ He suffered 
without the gate’ (He 13"%), But the Church of the 
Holy sepuldlize is not only near the very heart of 
the city as it is now occupied, but it must always 
have been within the line of the second wall. The 
latter contention is enone: however, among recent 
authorities by Conrad Schick, who, after having 
resisted the traditional site for nearly forty years, 
has been led to accept it as the true site. He 
professes * to have ascertained by excavations and 
measurements that Calvary and the tomb in the 
garden where Jesus was laid were without the line 
of the wall though very close to it, just as we read 
in Jn 19%, The site favoured by recent authorities 
is a knoll of rock of rounded form and covered 
with shallow soil and grass, just outside the north 
wall of the city, and a little distance from the 
Damascus Gate. Under it is the cave called 
‘Jeremiah’s Grotto,’ and there are two holes in 
the face of the steep and rocky bank terminating 
the knoll, which look like the sockets of eyes in 
a skull. Dr. Selah Merrill, long United States 
Consul in Jerusalem, the late General Gordon, the 
late Sir J. W. Dawson, and Colonel Conder,f have 
given their support to this site (see art, JERUSALEM, 
vol. ii. p. 696%, and cf. Survey of Western Palestine, 
vol. on Jerusalem, pp. 429-438). Thomson,f after 
examining all the evidence on both sides, attained 
to no certainty as to the site: ‘Far better,’ he 
says, ‘rest contented with the undoubted fact that 
somewhere without the walls of this limited plat- 
form of the Holy Cay the Son of Man was lifted 
up, ‘‘ that whosoever believeth on Him should not 
perish, but have eternal life.” ’ 
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THOMAS NICOL. 

SERAH (my).—A daughter of Asher, Gn 46" (A 
Ldap, D Zdppa), Nu 2647) (B Kdpa, B*® AF Zdpa, 
AV Sarah), 1 Ch 7” (B Sdépe, A Zdpac), 


SERAIAH (ann, mow, LXX Napalas or Zapacd).— 
1. Scribe or secretary in the reign of David, 2S 
87 (B 'Acd, A XNapalas), In 28 20 he is called 
Sheva (Keré wv, Keth, wv), B’Incots, A’Ioots. In 
1K 4° the name appears as Shisha xxv (B Tafd, A 
zed), This form or Shasha would be restored else- 
where by Thenius, Wellhausen, and Stade; while 
Klostermann prefers the form Shaysha xy (B 
’Incols, N Los, Xoued), which is found in 1 Ch 
186, 3, High priest in the reign of Zedckiah. He 
was put to death with other distinguished captives 
by order of Nebuchadnezzar at Riblah, 2 K 2518 21, 
Jer 52%-*, He is mentioned in the list of high 
press, 1Ch 6, Ezra claimed descent from him, 
‘zr 71 (1 Es 8! Azaraias, 2 Ks 1' Saraias). His name 
also occurs in 1 Es 5° Saraias. 3. One of ‘the cap- 
tains of the forces’ who joined Gedaliah at Mizpah 
after his appointment as governor by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 2 K 25%, Jer 40°. The text of Kings is evi- 
dently abridged from that of Jeremiah. The epithet 
‘the Netophathite’ eppen to his father in Kings 
really belongs to a different person. 4. Second son 
of Kenaz, and brother of Othniel, 1 Ch 43-14 He 
was father of Joab, who was the ‘father’ of the 


* PEFSt, 1898, p. 110 ff. 
¢ Handbook to the Bible, p. 855. 
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Valiey of Craftsmen, cf. Neh 11%. 8, Grandfather 
of Jehu, a princeof Simeon, 1 Ch 4% 6. One of 
the twelve leaders who returned with Zerubbabel, 
Ezr 22, In the corresponding list, Neh 77, he is 
called Azariah (1 Es 5° Zaraias). 7. A priestly 
clan, probably named after the high priest of 
No. 2. This course of priests was first in order 
in the times of Zerubbabel (Neh 12, 1 Es 58), 
Joiakim (Neh 12%), and Nehemiah (Neh 107). This 
family is noted as one of those that settled in 
Jerusalem (Neh 117). In the corresponding list, 
1Ch 9", Azariah is substituted. ‘ Very probably 
they were father and son, and the two lists have 
selected different names to represent the priestly 
house, cf. 1 Ch 78’ (Ryle). 8. One of the three 
princes whom Jehoiakim sent to apprehend Jere- 
miah and Baruch (Jer 36%). 9. Son of Neriah and 
brother of Baruch, Jer 5159, He held the office of 
npn ay (AV ‘a quiet prince,’ m. ‘or prince of Me- 
nucha or chief chamberlain’; RV ‘chief chamber- 
lain,’ m. ‘or quartermaster’). Le ue tr. princeps 
prophetic; the Targ. (Kamp 22) and LXX (dpxwy 
ddpwv), followed by Gritz and Cheyne, read ‘in 
command over (the) gifts,’¢.e. ninjp-w. In this official 
capacity he attended Zedekiah when that prince 
went to Babylon to pay homage to Nebuchadnezzar. 
Like his brother Baruch, he was a friend of Jere- 
miah ; and the prophet having written in a book 
the denunciations against Babylon that are now 
contained in Jer 50-51%, entrusted the volume to 
Seraiah, and bade him on his arrival at Babylon 
to read the pe ee publicly, as it would seem, 
and then with the symbolic action of a prophet to 
cast the book into the Euphrates and proclaim, 
‘Thus shall Babylon sink, and shall not rise again 
because of the evil that I will bring upon her.’ 
This scene suggested to St. Jolin the imagery of 
Rev 187), N. J. D. WHITE. 


SERAPHIM (C07 Lepadelu and Lepagely; sera- 
pee) = ue seraphim are an order of celestial 

eings referred to only in Is 677. In his vision of 
J” the prophet sees them as attendants of the 
heavenly court, ministers of the ideal sanctuary. 
They are apparently human in form—they have 
faces, hands, and feet (vv.2-°); each of them has 
three pairs of wings (v.2); they stand or hover 
above J” as He sits upon His throne (v.?7); and 
they proclaim His holiness in antiphonal chant 
(v7). 

Opinion varies as to the origin of the word 
and the conception. Gesenius was doubtful, but 
thought it best to connect the term with the Arab. 
wn ‘to be noble,’ thus viewing the seraphim. 
as the princes or nobles of the heavenly court. 
A considerable number of Jewish writers, such as 
Abulwalid and Kimchi, derived the word from my, 
regarding the seraphim as bright or shining angels. 
But .y means ‘to burn,’ not ‘to shine,’ and ac- 
cordingly others have supposed the word to denote 
the ardent love or burning zeal of the Divine 
attendants. The verbal root, however, is not in- 
transitive, but active; it means not to glow with 
heat, but to consume with fire. Hence the seraphim 
would have rather to be regarded as agents of 
urification by fire. This is in accordance with 
s 6", where one of the spirits is represented nas 
ne celestial fire from off the altar to purify 
the lips of the prophet and purge away his sin (but 
see Dillm.-Kittel, ad loc.). 

It is now usual to bring the prophet’s conception 
into relation with popular Hebrew mythology. 
The sdrdph of Nu 215, Dt 8 is a § lery,’ 1.6. 
venomous, serpent, which bites the Israelites in 
the desert (see SERPENT). In Is 14” 30 allusion is 
made to a ‘flying fiery serpent’ (erdoh) which has 
its home in the desert between Palestine and 
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Egypt. The latter is certainly a creation of popu- 
lar sae Aton. As the analogous cherub was 
primarily a personification of the thundercloud, so 
the seraph was of the serpent-like lightning. Now 
net as a psalmist represents J” as making the 

ing fire His ministers (Ps 104‘), so the ProEnet 
seizes the popular notion of the seraph and trans- 
fers it to the realm of pure spiritual ideas. Not a 
trace of the serpentine form is left in his conception. 
His seraphim are the guardians of Js holiness, 
who keep the profane and unclean at a distance, 
and purge from defilement that which is to be 
taken into Js service. By means of this splendid 
symbolism the prophet vividly expresses the truth 
txt ‘J” is a consuming fire’ (Dt 4%, He 12”). 

Another view has been started by Dillm.-Kittel 
and Marti owing to the discovery in an Egyptian 
tomb of the 12th dynasty at Beni-Hassan, of two 
winged griffin figures placed as guardians at the 
entrance. The griffin is represented in Demotic 
by the word seref, and Marti suggests that the 
seraphim in Isaiah’s vision are to be thought of 
as guarding the threshold of the temple.” 

he ‘living creatures’ of Rev 4°§, which are 
partly like Ezekiel’s cherubim, resemble Isaiah’s 
seraphim in possessing six wings and in proclaiming 
the Trisagion. But Cheyne has remarked that 
‘the popular notion of the seraphim as angels is, 
of course, to be rejected. They are, indeed, more 
like Titans than placid Gabriela or Raphaels’ 
(Prophecies of Isaiah, i. 32). 

The similarity of the word seraph to the Egyp- 
tian Serapis led Hitzig and others to identify the 
two. This idea has found little acceptance (cf., 
against it, Dillm.-Kittel, Jes. ad Joc.), and still 
less has Knobel’s suggestion that seraphim is a 
false reading for amy, an imaginary Heb. word 
meaning ‘ministers.’ 


LiITBRATURE.—See art. OHERUBIM, and cf, the Comm. on Isaiah, 
esp. Cheyne, Dillm.-Kittel, and Marti. J. STRACHAN. 


SERAR (Zepdp, AV Aserer), 1 Es 5°7=Sisera, Ezr 
2°) Neh 75, 


SERED (777).—A son of Zebulua, Gn 46'4(A Zéped, 
D"Ecped), Nu 2676 (22) (BA Zdped). 


SERGIUS PAULUS.—See PAULUS (SERGIUS). 


SERJEANTS is used in Ac 16%: ® as an approxi- 
mate English rendering of faSdoixo0 (=‘rod- 
bearers’), which represents in Greek the Latin 
lictores, officials whose duty it was to attend the 
Roman magistrates, to execute their orders, and 
especially to administer the punishments of scourg- 
ing or beheading. For this purpose they carried, as 
their mark of office, the Five a bundle of rods 
with an axe inserted. At Philippi they were 
attached to the o7zparryol, 1.6. the dquumviri, or 
pretores, who administered justice in that Roman 
colony (Marquart, i. 4761f.); but who found on 
this occasion that by summarily inflicting stripes 
and imprisonment, without due trial, they had 
violated the rights of Roman citizens, and so had 
to undo, as best they might, the effects of the 
rash action for which they, rather than their 
instruments the lictors, were responsible. 

WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 

SERON (Z4pwy).—‘The commander of the host 
of Syria’ (6 Epywr rhs Suvduews Zuplas), who was de- 
feated by Judas Maccabs:us at Beth-horon, | Mac 
gis... Jos. Ant. XII. vii. 1. 


SERPENT.— Eight Heb. words are used for 


* On the Egyptian custom of keeping a live snake {n the larger 
temples as the representative of the tutelary demon, see Cheyne’s 
*leaiah’ in PB P: 139, where the famous Black Granite Serpent 
of Athribitis is figured. 
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serpent. One Gr. word only (&:dva, ‘the viper’), 
which is not used in the LX.X, occurs in the NT, 

1. wn} nahdsh, is supposed by some (identifying 
roots wni and wn) to mean ‘ the hisser.’ It is generic 
for a serpent or snake. The Arab. equivalent 
hanash is clearly the same word, with a trans- 

sition of the first two radicals. Its meaning is, 

owever, far more general than that of the Heb. 
term. The root signifies ‘to hunt or capture.’ 
Hanash is defined ‘anything that is hunted or 
caught or captured, of birds or flying things, or 
venomous or noxious reptiles, such as scorpions and 
see watiaes or vermin, such as hedgehogs and lizards, 
and the rat and mouse, and any animal the head 
of which resembles that of a serpent.’ It even 
includes the common fly. But, in popular usage 
at the present day, it is applied to serpents only. 

2. 38 tannin, plur. oy tanninim. This, which 
is usually tr. ‘dragon,’ sometimes otherwise (see 
DRAGON, 4), is tr. ‘serpent’ in AV and RV of Ex 
7® 10.312 [v.10 RVm ‘ Heb. cannin, any large reptile’), 
and in RV of Ps 91" (AV ‘drayon’). It is inter- 
esting to note that while P in the above passages 
of Exodus uses tannin for the creature into which 
Moses’ rod was changed, E in ch. 4° (cf. 7} (? R)) 
uses nGhdsh, The LXX tr. tannin by dpdewy and 
nahdash by Spis. It would have been ee if our 
versions had preserved a similar distinction in 
terms. 

3. nyer ’eph'eh. The Arab. ‘af‘a is defined as ‘a 
certain serpent of a malignant kind, spotted white 
and black, slender in the neck, broad in the head. 
It is said that it will not quit its place.’ There 
is nothing in this description which fixes the 
species or even genus of the serpent referred to. 

V and RV tr. ’epAeh in the three places in which 
it occurs (Job 20', Is 30° 59°) ‘viper,’ LXX bus, 


dons, pacar Tristram believes that this may 
be chis arenicola, Boie. 


4. a02u ‘akshabh, dowls, aspis (Ps 140°), AV and 
RV ‘adder.’ St. Paul, Guohine the passage in Ro 


3'8 according to the LXX, gives domls =‘ asp.’ 
8. jnp pet en. This word occurs 6 times (Dt 32%, 


Job 2014-16 AV and RV ‘ASP | § Ps 584, AV and 
RV ‘adder,’ AVm ‘asp’; 91!8 AV and RV ‘adder,’ 
AVm ‘asp’; Is 118 AV and RV ‘asp’). In all 
of these the LXX has demls, except Job 20% 
where it gives épdxkwy, and Ps 91)® where it has 
Baowrloxos. These discrepancies of translation, 
ancient and modern, show the uncertainty as to the 
serpent intended by pethen. 'Acmls seems to have 
been the equivalent in Gr. of more than one species. 
The repeated mention of the venomousness of the 
pethen, and the allusion to its being used in the 
tricks of serpent charmers (Is 58°), led Tristram to 
think that the animal intended is the Egyp. cobra, 
Naja haje, L., on the ground that snake charmers 
usually have one or more cobras. It is common to 
see a cobra, on each side of a winged plobe, in the 
attitude of striking, chiselled over the doors of 
Egyp. temples. The lng. ‘asp’ is derived from 
the Gr. and Lat. aspis, It is usually understood 
in those languages of the Vipera aspis, L. 

6. yey zepha’, ‘sypy ziph'ént. These words occur 
5 times (Pr 2382 LXX xepdorns, AV and RV ‘adder,’ 
AVm ‘cockatrice,’? Vm ‘basilisk’; Is 118 14% 
exyova doxldwv, AV ‘cockatrice,’ m. ‘adder,’ RV 
‘basilisk,’ m. ‘adder’; 59° dowis, AV ‘cockatrice,’ 
m. ‘adder,’:RV ‘ basilisk,’ m. ‘adder’; Jer 8" dava- 
rotvras= ‘deadly,’ AV ‘ cockatrices,’ RV ‘ basilisks,’ 
m. ‘adders’). The meaning of the root of the Heb. 
word is unknown, and hence gives no clue to the 
speciesintended. Both cockatrice and basilisk are 
fabulous. Neither the LXX nor our translators 
have been able to fix on any species. 

7. wow shéphiphon (Gn 49" ‘adder,’ AVm ‘ arrow. 
snake’ [given by RV in Is 34" for kippoe, AV ‘great 
owl’; see OWL], RVm ‘horned snake,’ LXX évxa- 
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O@4pevos=‘onein ambush’). By general consent this 
serpent has been identified with Cerastes Haseel- 
quistii, Strauch, the horned serpent, a desert species 
of the most venomous kind, which hides in depres- 
sions in the way, as those made by a camel’s foot. 
This would explain the allusion to biting ‘the 
horse’s heels.’ [t is a foot or 18 in. long, of a sandy 
colour, with brown or blackish spots. It has a 
pair of horn-like processes above the eves The 
Arabs of the desert call it sheffiin, which, though not 
classical, seems to be a survival of its ancient name. 

8. hd sdraph, ‘fiery serpent,’ from a Heb. root 
signifying ‘to burn,’ hence poisonous from inflam- 
mation. It is usually an adjective to other words 
SED YIN serpent, as nadhdsh (Nu 218 LXX @ava- 
rouvras), but also appears as a substantive (Nu 218, 
Is 14” 30° LXX S¢is, dowls?). The ‘ fiery serpents’ 
(Nu 21° §), which were sent to torment the Israelites 
in the desert, may have been any or all of the 
venomous species of et-Tih, as the cobra, the 
cerastes or sand snake. The ‘fiery flying serpent’ 
(Is 147 30°), Hove Wy sdraph médphéph, ia probably 
to be understood of some fabulous serpentine crea- 
ture with wings, such as are sculptured on Egyptian 
monuments; but the expression flying may have 
been intended to indicate the rapid darting with 
which a venomous snake strikes its prey. One of 
the snakes of Syria, called by the Arabs ‘akd-el- 
jauz, is also called ef-dayydruh, because of its 
arrow-like, darting motion. 

9. "Ex:dva is used only in the NT, and is tré 
‘viper’ (Mt 37 12% 2333, Lk 37, Ac 28°). It is prob- 
ably yeneric for poisonous snakes. Tristram thinks 
that the one which fastened on St. Paul’s hand 
may have been Vipera aspis, L., which, although 
nuw extinct in Malta, whence venoinous serpents 
have entirely disappeared, may have been there in 
the apostle’s day. 

A review of the above critical analysis shows (1) 
that the translators have been at httle pains to 
render the Heb. terms by the same Gr. and nue, 
words in different places ; (2) that to only one Heb. 
word, shéphiphon, is it possible to give a scientific 
naine with any degree of certainty. Of another, 

ethen, the most probable but not certain equivalent 
is the cobra, Of the others, three, ‘akshibh, zepha 
or zgiphdént, and ’epheh, are wholly uncertain or 
indefinite ; one, tannin, had perhaps better be tr’, 
as clsewhere, ‘dragon’; one, ndhdsh, is yeneric ; 
and one, sirdph, is primarily of adjective not sub- 
stantive force. 

The following is a list of the principal venomous 
serpents in Valestine and Syria and Sinai: Daboia 
ranthina, Gray, a nocturnal species, large enough 
to swallow a hare; Cerastes Hasselquistit, Strauch, 
the horned snake ; Nuja Ange, L., the Egyp. cobra, 
a very deadly species; AWchis arenicola, Boie, also 
extremely toni Vipera Buphratica, Martin, 
and V. ammodytas, I.., both widely diffused and 
highly poisonous. Besides the above there are 
numerous species of non-venomous snakes, among 
which are Zamenis viridiflavus, Dum. et Bibr., a 
species of a greenish-yellow to tobacco-leaf colour, 
often 6 ft. long, the variety carbonarius, Bonap., 
being black ; z dahl, of a bluish colour mottled 
with black spots, and various species of Adlabes, 
Coluber, ete.; in all, 27 non-venomous kinds. Itis 
probable that the Hebrews regarded all snakes 
with abhorrence, and that the common people 
supposed most or all of them to be venomous. 

1e reputation of the serpent has always been 
double. It was the emblem of Mercury and 
AMsculapius. A serpent, to this day, figures on 
devices and badges pertaining to the healiie art. 
The Phoenicians werent the serpent, and the 
Chinese do so now. he Egyptians also wor- 
eeped Kneph under this form. They embalmed 
the bodies of serpents. The Scripture allusions to 
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the wisdom of the serpent are two: Mt 10", which 
refers to its caution in avoiding danger, and Gn 
31. 428 in which guile and malice are plainly in- 
tended (cf. 2 Co 115, Rev 12°), Heathen mythology 
also attributed to the serpent such qualities of 
diabolism. And just as Israel came to worship 
the brazen serpent, which, according to tradition, 
was made to remind them of the venom and de- 
stroying properties of its prototype (2 K 18*), so 
the heathen have come to worship the creature 
they most fear. This is not to be wondered at, 
as all heathen worship is & compound of super- 
stition and fear. Most of the Scripture allusions 
to the serpent are to its evil qualities. It is 
treacherous (Dan is a serpent in the way, Gn 49"); 
venomous (Ps 58); skulking (073 bdriah, Job 26%, 
AV ‘crooked,’ RV ‘swift,’ m. ‘fleeing’ or ‘ glid- 
ing’; Is 27}, AV ‘piercing,’ m. ‘crossing like a 
bar,’ RV ‘swift,’ m. ‘gliding’ or ‘ erie ; the 
expression seems to refer to its habit of s ulking 
nolselessly away) ;* crooked (j\nbay Is 271, RVm 
‘winding,’ referring to the wavy motion with 
which he glides out of danger); 1t dites (Pr 233, 
Ec 10®", Am 5!*), Christ compares the scribes 
and Pharisees to serpents (Mt 23? &pes; cf. the 
remarkable phrase yervipara éxedvdv in Mt 37 12%), 
The power to take up and tread on serpents un- 
harmed was promised to the disciples (‘Mk’ 16%, 
Lk 10), On the whole subject ot the serpent of 
Gn 3 and the NT reference to that narrative, see 
artt. FALL andSATAN. The mystery of the serpent’s 
motion did not escape Agur (Pr 30"), and only in 
modern times have we fully understood its solution. 
The fact that serpents are produced from eggs is 
also noted (Is 59°), They were tamed (Ja 37). 
Sirach alludes to those bitten by serpents, presum- 
ably poisonous (121%), G. E. Post, 


SERPENT CHARMING.—It is said in Jer 8’? °] 
will send serpents, cockatrices, amony you, which 
will not be charmed, and they shall bite you’; and 
in Ps 58* ‘they are like the deaf adder that stoppeth 
his ear, which will not hearken to the voice of 
charmers, charming never so wisely.’ ‘The refer- 
ence here is clearly not to any species as distin- 
guished from other serpents, but to individuals 
not amenable to a general law. It need not be 
taken oni as it may be that any snake, pro- 
pen charmed, would be subject to the mysterious 

asctination of the cunning masters of the art. The 

object being to show the extreme malignity of the 
wicked, a case beyond the range of experience is 
invoked to point the moral. Were it a normal 
thing for a pethen not to be capable of being 
charmed, the comparison would lose its force. An 
uncharmable serpent is a monstrosity. The stop- 
ping of the ears is clearly wilful. To attempt to 
explain this literally by the fable of the snake 
applying one ear to the ground, and BLOEDIE the 
other with its tail (Rabbi Solomon), is childish. 
The snake has no external ear to stop, and no 
Phin eat cavity. The only tenable explanation 
is that the moral monsters, so graphically de- 
scribed by the psalmist, are comparable to such 
an exception ‘as a (not the) deaf adder,’ etc. 

The art of charming serpents is a very ancient 
one, and has been brought to a high state of per- 
fection in Egypt and India. The apparatus is very 
simple. It consists of a shrill pave or gang of pipes, 
and a basket or bags in which tne snakes already 
trained are kept. These are of various species, 
some highly venomous, others harmless. The 
former have their fangs extracted, or else the 
lower jaw sewn to the upper with silk thread or 
silver wire. When the piper has played a shrill 


d mythological allusions in Job 2613 and 


* On the sup 
omm. ad loc., and Gunkel, Schipfung u. Chaos, 


Ie 271 see the 
esp. p. 45 f. 
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air, the snakes crawl out of the basket or bag, 
and, coiling the tail end of their bodies, erect 
their heads, and sway backwards and forwards. 
The charmer winds some of them around his body 
or arms or legs. Mishaps sometimes occur to the 
charmer with serpents which have not yet had 
their fangs extracted. Lane (Mod. Egyptians, 461) 
tells of a charmer who had a venomous snake 
brought to him from the desert. He put it ina 
basket, and kept it several days to weaken it. 
He then put his hand into the basket to withdraw 
it in order to extract its fangs, when the snake bit 
him on the thumb. His arm swelled and turned 
black, and in a few hours he died. Some serpent 
charmers pretend to have the faculty of discovering 
serpents in a house or ruin, or in the rocks or fields, 
and luring them by their music, so that they can 
catch them. Doubtless in many cases the snake is 
introduced into the place by the charmer or his 
confederates; yet it is undeniable that, in broad 
daylight and surrounded by keen-eyed spectators, 
he does cause serpents to emerge from their holes 
or dens, and so fascinates them by the music that 
they become subject to his will. Sometimes he 
grasps a eorrene by the nape of its neck, and bites 
pieces out of its head and neck. G. E. Post. 


SERUG (3%, Zepovx).—Son of Reu and father of 
Nahor, Gn 11-22-33 Lk 3%, Ethnologically the 
name is that of Sarujz, a district and city north 
of Haran (see Dillm. Gen. ad loc. and the authorities 
quoted there). 
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i. Hired Servant.—The word emap loved in Hebrew 
for a servant who worked for hire, a hired servant, 
is Y>y, a term also employed in Jer 467 for a 
mercenary soldier. Such a Aired servant was, 
however, free to render such service or not as he 
pleased. There was no constraint over his activity 
except for the stipulated time and mode of it, for 
which payment or wages (177) was received. It is 
very difficult to determine what place the hired 
servant or workman filled in the earlier period of 
Israel’s pre-exilian history. There are no regula- 
tions about him in the primitive compend of 
laws called the Book of the Covenant (Ex 21-23). 
The wild followers whom Abimelech hired (Jg 94) 
scarcely come under this category, and the same 
remark applies to the priest hired by Micah (Jg 
18%). But it is otherwise when we come to the 
more developed code of the Book of Deuteronomy, 
which reflects a more advanced state of civilization. 
There we find distinct provision made that the 
hired servant is to be paid regularly every evening 
(Dt 2435) before sunset, and this rule is made to 
apply to both Hebrew and foreign labourer alike. 
In the post-exilian legislation contained in the 
Book of Leviticus (19%) this instruction is main- 
tained in full force. In fact, in post-exilian times 
an effort becomes clearly apparent in legislation to 
make the lot of the slave approximate to that of 
the hired servant (Lv 25). In the post-exilian 
literature the references to the hired servant are not 
infrequent. See the Lexicons, s. v3y. The Greek 


equivalent is uloios, ptoOwrds, The former is the 
term employed in Lk 15'"-*, The difference be- 
tween the relation of the vy or hired servant to 
the Hebrew household and that of the slave (73y), 
or of the stranger or resident alien (73), was that 
the relation of the hired servant was looser ; see 
FAMILY. 

li. Slaye.—1l. NAME AND MEANING.—The ordi- 
nary Heb. equivalent of ‘servant’ was the word 
which properly designates slave, 13y, ‘ebed, a word 
common to all Semitic languages, including Sabsean. 
It is, however, seldom found in Assyro-Babylonian, 
in which the equivalent more frequently used is 
ardu. The Gr. equivalent is do0d0s (also Oepdarwy, 
wais, olkérys). The word 13y is as common in 
Phoenician as in Hebrew, and enters into Phan. 
proper names (compounded with the name of deity 
precisely as in Heb.). See Bloch, Phonicisches 
Glossar, pp. 47, 48, both pages being entirely filled 
with examples. The Tel el-Amarna tablets give us 
further evidence of Canaanite names of the 15th 
cent. (circ.), viz.“Abd-Addi,'Abd-Uras,‘A bd- ASirta, 
‘Abd-Milki, etc. For similar names compounded 
with ‘Abd (fem. Amat) in Arabic, see Wellhausen, 
Reste?, pp. 2-4. The verbal root of the substantive 
13y connotes fundamentally the idea of working. 
In primitive life this meant chiefly the tilling of 
the soil (Gn 25 3% 42,25 9%), Then it came to be 
pce ay. associated with the conception of working 
for (Heb. 5) another. Accordingly, the subst. 72y 
is based on this special meaning, and therefore 
signifies one who ieee for another and remains 
permanently subject to this relationship. 

This is, in fact, the cardinal distinction between 
a free man whose activity is not restricted by any 
compulsion to serve the interests of another, and 
the slave whose activity is so restricted. 

2. ORIGIN OF SLAVERY.—Slavery was probably 
a necessary element in all ancient industrial life. 
Slavery arises from two main causes, viz. Want and 
War. Privation and famine compel a man, a family, 
or a clan to accept terms of service and maintenance 
from others to which under normal conditions they 
would never submit. War, a yet more potent cause, 
brings in its train foreign captives who are forced 
to enter a lot of subjection to the will of their 
conquerors. War, moreover, carries in its track 
desolation of house and home and of all means of 
subsistence. Whole populations are rendered des- 
titute, and flee for protection and maintenance to 
some friendly but alien race, and thus voluntarily 
enter into the position of bond-slaves as a refuge 
from famine and death. ‘The greatest of all divi- 
sions,’ says Tylor,* ‘that between freeman and 
slave, appears as soon as the barbaric warrior 
spares the life of his enemy when he has him down, 
and brings him home to drudye for lim and till the 
svil, How low in civilization this begins appears 
by a slave-caste forbidden to bear arms forming 
part of several of the lower American tribes.’ We 
shall presently see how this condition of slavery 
belonged to the old-world life of ancient Heb. 
society, where the male and female slave rank next 
above the ox and the ass. The terms used for 
both were sometimes closely similar, and indicated 
that they were regarded as property that had been 
acquired. The oxen were called by the Hebrew 
his -pe, his acquired property or possessions (Lat. 

eculium, Gyr. xrivos). ‘Lhe slave, on the other 

and, was his purchased possession or "9 nipp (Gn 
17)% 18. 23) Ex 124 214>), Tylor (i6.) thinks that 
the hired labourer arose out of the more ancient 
slave, the hired servant out of the ancient servus. 
‘The master at first let out his slaves to work for 
his profit, and then free men found it to their 
advantage to work for their own profit, so that 
there grew up the great wage-earning class.’ The 

* Anthropology, p. 484 ff. 
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reader will not fail to note that this theory is 
confirmed by the results of critical inquiry in the 
OT, for at the commencement of this article we 
showed good grounds for believing that the vy 
or hired servant hardly appears in the earlier 
stages of pre-exilian Hebrew history. 

3. SLAVERY AND ANCIENT CIVILIZATION.—It 
can hardly admit of doubt that the advance of 
early human society in the arts of life was largely 
aided by the institution of slavery. Through slave 
labour, agriculture and industrial life progressed, 
wealth accumulated, and leisure was given to 
priests, scribes, philosophers, and literati to reflect 
and raise the level of human intelligence. What 
modern machinery accomplishes for man now, 
slave-labour accomplished then. In a word, early 
civilization rested upon slavery as a basis. With- 
out servile toil such vast structures as the pyra- 
mids and the sphinx of Gizeh would never have 
been reared. This is confirmed by the tradition 
of Heb. bondmen employed by the . Pharaoh 
in the erection of his granaries (Ex -14))) And 
when we turn to the Assyr. monuments the same 
features of slave-labour powerfully impress us. 
The Assyrian empire, unlike the Babylonian, was 
essentially military, and the captives obtained by 
foreiyn conquest were employed in executing the 
laborious task of dragging colossal monuments 
into position. The vivid reliefs discovered at 
Kouyunjik, portrayed in Layard’s Nineveh and 
Babylon (pp, 25, 27), clearly exemplify the character 
of those heavy tasks executed in an almost tropical 
climate. We see the Assyrian king superintend- 
ing the removal of an enormous bull. Several 
hundreds of slaves, provided with a rope which 

asses over their shoulders, are struge ing in a 
ong succession that ascends in single file up a 
steep declivity, dragging into position an immense 
bull which has been landed from the river. By 
that river it has evidently been conveyed from 
the stone quarries where it has been hewn and 
probably shaped. Other slaves are portrayed 
carrying saws, picks, and shovels. A _ pair of 
them are dragging along by a rope, passing over 
the shoulder oF each, a cart laden with planks or 
levers. At intervals a task-master can be seen 
wielding a stick. 

But slaves were employed not only in the more 
laborious forms of manual exertion, but also in the 
arts requiring manual dexterity and artistic skill. 
According to Wilkinson (i. p. 457), the monuments 
testify that the Egyptian male and female musi- 
cians and dancers were slaves, just as we know to 
have been the case in ancient Greece and Rome. 
The maidens who formed the chorus of the Helene 
of Euripides were slaves brought to the Egyptian 
market by Phoenician traders. In ptian 
banquets the men were attended by slaves, while 
the women were waited upon by handmaids who 
were female slaves. ‘An upper maidservant or a 
white slave had the oflice of handing the wine or 
whatever refreshment was offered to the ladies 
who were present at a banquet, and a black woman 
followed her in an inferior capacity to receive an 
empty cup.’ Female slaves are easily recognized 
in ey ptian portrayals. For they were not per- 
mitted to wear the saine dress as the ladies, and 
their hair was adjusted in a different fashion. We 
find it tied at the back of the head into a kind of 
loop or arranged in long plaits at the back, while 
eight or nine others hang down on either side of 
the neck and face. Also they wore a long tight 
gown tied at the neck, with short close sleeves 
fee cuii a) Desay, to the elbow, or they wore a long 
loose robe thrown over it. On the other hand the 
lowest menials, t.¢. the men-slaves who toiled in 
the country, wore ‘rough skirts of matting which 
they were wont to seat with a piece of leather’ 


(Lepsius, Wilkinson), while those who were com. 
pelted to adopt a more active mode of life wore 
nothing but as simple fringed girdle, like that 
which is still worn by many African tribes, ‘a 
narrow strip of stuff with a few ribbons or the 
end of the strip itself hanging down in front.’ 
Under the New Empire we even find that the 
young slaves who served wealthy nobles at feasts 
wore, a8 their only article of clothing, a strip of 
leather which passed between the legs, and was 
held up by an embroidered belt (Erman). 

4. SLAVERY IN ANCIENT PRE-EXILIAN ISRAEL, 
—In the primitive social conditions of ancient 
Israel the different ranks of the community moved 
easily and freely amongst each other and came 
into Hourly contact. The courtesies and etiquette 
of life, especially in salutations and meals, were 
certainly not neglected; yet the lfs created 
between class and class by our highly developed 
modern civilization were, fortunately for human 
happiness, then unknown. In the life presented 
to us in the Books of Judges and Samuel we find 
high and low equally engaged in pastoral or agri- 
eulbaral employment. e are reminded of the 
genial state of society in Ithaca as depicted in the 
Odyssey. When the deputies of Jabesh-gilead 
came in quest of Saul, they found the Benjamite 
chief aad Israel’s future king returning with a 

oke of oxen from his field (1 S 115). We associate 
Saul with the figure of the Roman Cincinnatus 
summoned straight from the plough to assume the 
office of dictator. 

Thus, in that early and simple Hebrew civiliza- 
tion, BOUety, was free from half the terrors with 
which the later Roman civilization and the con- 
ditions of our modern life have invested it. It 
cannot be said that in the earlier pre-exilian 
days the lot of a Hebrew bond-slave among his 
countrymen was oppressive or even irksome. The 
description given by Doughty of slavery in the 
remoter parts of Arabia corresponds in many par- 
ticulars with the conditions of the early Hebrew 
bond-servant (Arabia Deserta, i. p. 554)— 


‘The condition of the slave is always tolerable and fs often 
happy In Arabia; bred up as poor brothers of the sons of the 
household, they are a manner of God’s wards of the pious 
Mohammedan householder who is ammy [properly “‘ my uncle ”] 
of their servitude and abf@ty (‘my father”). ... It is not many 
ere **{f their houselord fears Allah” before he will give them 

heirdiberty ; and then he sends them not away empty; but in 
upland Arabia (where only substantial persons are slave-holders) 
the good man wil} marry out his free servants, male and female, 
endowing them with somewhat of his own substance, whether 
camels or palm-stems.’ 


We shall note the close parallel between the latter 
part of this extract and the details of Hebrew 
usage prescribed in the Book of Deuteronomy. 

A slave could attain to a high position in his 
master’s household. He might even become his 
heir in default of offspring (Gn 15*°). The im- 

rtant place filled by the slave Eliezer, though a 
oreigner (Damascene), in the household of Abra- 
ham, is not without parallels in the narratives of 
antiquity. The Hebrew captive Joseph becomes 
the prime-minister of Pharaoh. In 1 Ch 2% we 
read the interesting fact that Sheshan in default 
of male issue married one of his daughters to the 
Egyptian (?) slave Jarha’. In case of an emergency, 
the master of a household might seek counsel from 
his slave as from a trusted friend. Abigail has 
recourse to one of Nabal’s slaves for advice in 
order to appease David’s anger (1 S 25). A 
homely episode of thia character occurs in the life 
of Saul (18 9%°, belonging to the older stratum 
of the narrative called by Budde G; cf. Richter u. 
Samuel, p. 169 ff.). Saul, in his baffled search for 
his father’s lost asses, turns at length for counsel to 
his slave. The slave gives the right advice, and 
directs his master’s steps to the seer Samuel. <A 
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fee is requisite for the consultation, and the slave 
lends his master a quarter of a shekel (about 84d. ). 
Saul, in response to his slave’s advice, says, Your 
advice is good: come, let us go.’ This vivid narra- 
tive reminds us of Gn 24 (J; according to Ball J%, 
but Kuonen regards it as J+), in which Abraham 
sends Eliezer on an important mission to secure & 
wife for his son, and exhibits in the clearest manner 
the confidential relations which subsisted between 
the head of a household or the sheikh of a clan and 
his slave. From the above narrative respecting 
Saul, in which he borrows a small sum from his 
slave, we gather the significant hint that slaves 
might even be the owners of property. 

‘The position of a slave in a household would 
largely depend on his origin, viz. whether of He- 
brew or of foreign nationality. In the latter case 
his situation would certainly not be so favourable, 
unless indeed, as in the case of Eliezer, he had been 
born and bred in the household, and thus came to 
be incorporated in the clan to which he was locally 
attached, sharing in its hospitality and probecucDs 
and taking his due part in its sacra. The position 
of a recently purchased slave taken captive in war 
would be far different. In a Roman or Greek 
household he would be set to do the most menial 
tasks of drudgery; and his place in a Hebrew family 
would be similar, though not so forlorn. ‘The 
Canaanites, as we learn from Jg 175 %- 8.8, were 
employed in hard task-work (09). These lower 
employments are described in Dt 29" as gathering 
firewood and drawing water. The laws respecting 
warfare in Dt 20! prescribe that the inhabitants 
of those cities which surrendered voluntarily to 
Tsrael should be taken as slaves, while in case of 
resistance the male inhabitants were to be slain 
with the sword, and the women and children with 
the cattle were to be taken as a prey (cf. Nu 311%), 
In the time of David, cue his numerous foreign 
wars, there came to be a large number of these 
foreign helots engaged in laborious task-work (09). 
From 28 20% we gather that it became necessary 
to appoint an officer to superintend this special 
departinent of national] life, viz. the 12) op (Gn 4915) 
or forced service exacted from the slave-labourer. 
This was probably true of the reign of David's 
successor Solomon (1 K 9%), who did not find it 
necessary to exact any bond-service from Hebrews 
(save for the special work mentioned in §77(5)"-), since 
the foreign slaves abundantly sufficed for all needs. 
Indeed, slaves of foreign origin were very numerous 
in the East, and this became especially true in the 
9th and following centuries. Assyrian inscriptions 
and aS oy abundantly testify to the barbarous 
practices that prevailed in ancient Asiatic warfare 
when cities were stormed and sacked. We know 
from numerous inscriptions that a large number of 
the prisoners * were carried away captive. Many 
of these, of whom female captives constituted a 
considerable proportion, would inevitably find their 
way to foreign markets. The great mercantile 
Canaanite or Phoenician peoples, who had their cele- 
brated emporia of commerce at Tyre and Sidon, 
shared with the Philistines the unenviable notoriety 
of being the chief slave-dealing race of antiquity. 
Thus in the middle of the 8th cent. Amos brings 
this accusation against the Philistines, who passed 


* The Assyrian term was Ballatu ($5) and kittttu (kikidtu, 
root 15). The former term, characteristically enough, is in- 
clusive of spoil generally (Tiglath-pileser 1. Prism Insc. col. fi. 
80, fll. 66, wate 1100}). But the meaning is only too clear in 
ASurnagirabal'’s Annals, {. 108 (c. 880 B.c.), where we read that 
he stormed the fortress of Hulai, and III M fadlasunu ina ati 
aérup, ‘I consumed with fire 3000 of their captives and left 
not one soul alive,’—Aidittu, on the other hand, means definitely 
war-captives. These were employed by Esarhaddon in building 
temples (Prism Inscc. A and O, col. iv. 44-46). Respectin 
sleet in Babylonia, see Tiele, Bab.-Assyr. Gesch. (1888) iP 
D. P 


on their captive Israelites to the Edomites (Am 18), 
We may conjecture that the last-named sold them 
again to traders who shipped them from Elath for 
foreign shores and markets. It is nearly certain 
that these traders would be Pheenicians, for ‘ trader’ 
and ‘ Phosnician’ (Canaanite) were almost synonym- 
ous terms in those days (Hos 12’, Is 23°) and later 
(Zeph 1", Ezk 174, Pr 31"). Hence the same pro- 
peek brings a similar charge against the Phoenicians 
ecause they forgot the covenant of ‘brethren’ 
which subsisted between Phoenicia and Israel from 
the days of Solomon (Am 1*?),* In post-exilian 
times J oel (3 Heb. 4]*) denounced both these nations 
for selling the captives of Jerusalem beyond seas 
to the sons of Javan, #.e. to the Greek populations 
which covered the western shores of Asia Minor. 
In contrast with the forlorn, though far from 
hopeless, lot of a foreign slave in a Hebrew house- 
hold, the condition of a home-born and Israelite 
slave would be far more tolerable. The Ilebrew 
slave frequently came into his unfortunate position 
throngh the exigencies of the harsh laws of debt 
(see Dent) which prevailed then and prevail still 
in Oriental countries. This is clearly shown in Lv 
25° 89 which exhibits the case of a man volun- 
tarily entering the state of servitude in order to dis- 
charge the debts which his poverty and embarrass- 
ments had contracted. During the regal period 
Canaanite civilization had spread and had become 
absorbed by the Ilebrew inhabitants, the population 
of towns had increased, and the power of the rich 
landowning class was seriously felt. The creditor 
became sometimes so harsh and exacting, that, if 
the father died, the sons might be sold into slavery 
to pay his debt (2 K 43).¢ ‘These social evils must 
have been aggravated in the 9th cent. B.c., when 
the Syrian wars desolated the borders of both 
Ephraim and Judah, and the small farmers lost 
their crops and cattle through the ravages of the 
invader (cf. Is 1’, Jer 6'*), and were driven to 
borrow at the oppressive rate of even 20 per cent. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the miserable 
lot of the oppressed peasantry awakened both the 
pity and indignation of the prophets of the 8th 
cent., who rebuked the overbearing avarice of the 
wealthy landowner. Amos upbraids the harsh 
creditor who sells his helpless victim into slavery 
for a paltry debt equivalent in value to a pair of 
sandals (Am 2° 8°), A generation later Isaiah de- 
nounces the aggravated evils of his own time, the 
accumulation of the smaller properties consequent 
on the dispossession of the smaller owner (Is 58). 
Meanwhile wealth increased with rapid strides in 
spite of the Assyrian invasions. In the days of 
mos the nobles lived in luxury in their summer 
and winter houses (Am 3, cf. ch. 6) In the 
Northern kingdom houses were erected of hewn 
stone instead of the common brick, and of cedar 
in place of the common sycamore (Is 9!°), ‘The 
land was full of silver and gold, and there was no 
end to the treasures’ (27). Young foreign slaves 
were sold into Israel in considerable numbers.* 
5. LEGISLATION RESPECTING SLAVES, — This is 


* For a different interpretation of the ‘oovenant of brothers,’ 
see Driver, Joel and Amos, p. 187. 

¢ ‘A young family is sometimes an insupportable burden to 
poe igtiine Hence it is not a very rare occurrence in Egypt 
or children to be publicly carried about for sale by their 
mothers or by women employed by the fathers; but this very 
seldom happens except in cases of great distress’ (Lane, Manners 
and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, p. 206). 

{So we should probably understand the doubtful 
Is 26>, which runs in the Hebrew }p'pe’ a°793 ‘79° [3]) ‘and 
they abound in young foreign (slaves).’ It is probably rendered 
with fair correctness by the LXX nal rinvu wedrAa bAASQUAS 
iysrhGu adveis. That the Hiph’il of pp probably meant ‘abound’ 


is confirmed by the Aram. L200) effusus est, satis fuit, and 
’ 
Kal in 1 K 20!0, Moreover, this meaning harmonizes with wba 


(and dpa) in the context. 
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to be found in all three codes of the Torah, viz. 
(a2) the Book of the Covenant in Ex 21's (5) 
its subsequent development in the Deuteronomic 
legislation in Dt 15!*!8; (c) lastly, in the post- 
exilian Book of Leviticus (P) in Lv 25°, Al 
these, except Lv 254-5, deal with the conditions of 
a Hebrew slave in the possession of a master of the 
same nationality, and not with the case of a foreign 
slave. ‘I'his must be considered separately. 

A, We shall deal, first, with the pre-exilian legis- 
lation contained in the two sections (a) and (6d). 
The period of service is fixed as six years; in the 
seventh there is the year of release. The question 
has been asked whether the six years may not be 
regarded as & maximum period. It is certainly 
ate possible that when, as in the case of debt, 
the sum to be earned by service could be worked 
out in a shorter term, the six-years’ period might be 
abridyed, but we have insufficient data in the OT 
to guide us on this point. The legislation appears 


to contemplate six years as the least period for 
which service could be entered. So Rabbis in 


their interpretations have inferred. Jacob’s seven 
years’ henince to Laban (Gn 29!) seems to point to 
a somewhat divergent tradition, It is evident that 
the six-years’ upped corresponds to the six days of 
work followed by the day of Sabbath rest. So 
with agricultural Jand, which in the seventh year 
is to lie fallow. Jer 34°27 is interesting and siy- 
nificant, since it shows that these laws respecting 
slaves were constantly violated by the owners. 

In the pre-exilian legislation the special cases 
are duly provided for. But this is more particularly 
true of the earlier compend of laws (Book of the 
Covenant). In Ex 21** the case of u man who 
enters bond-service unmarried is distinguished from 
that of a married man. Under the latter case there 
are two varieties. If the marriage took place prior 
to the term of service, husband and wife become 
free togethor. But if the slave marries one of the 
slave-girls in his master’s household, the wife and 
the children born to him by her do not accompany 
the husband in his year of release, This last stipu- 
lation is not mentioned in the Deuteronomic lezis- 
lation. Are we to understand that the express 
provisions of the earlier legislation are tacitly 
assumed in the later? This is scareely probable, 
since (1) the Deuteronomic legislation consistently 
repeats the earlier provisions of the Book of the 
Covenant, when adopted into its own code. Their 
omission, when tacitly understood, would have 
greatly abbreviated the later legislation in its 
written form. (2) We note a striking contrast 
between the express provision in Dt 15'7 (viz. that 
the ceremony described in Ex 215, Dt 15'* should 
apply to women as well) and the hard injunction of 
Ex 21? that the daughter who is sold as a bond- 
woman shall not go free as the bondman does. [t 
is true that the case here contemplated is that of 
concubinage ; but, as Driver in his commentary 
pertinently observes, the termsin Dt 15!” are quite 
general, and we are not therefore justified in intro- 
ducing exceptions ont of the earlier legislation. 
The code of Deuteronomy is evidently separated 
from the Book of the Covenant by several centuries 
during which the Hebrew race advanced both 
ual and politically. The humanitarian ten- 
dency which was already conspicuous in the more 

rimitive legislation had advanced still further. 
t may even be true, as Driver suggests, that 
Deuteronomy belongs to an age so far advanced 
on that of the earlier code that the case no longer 
practically occurred of a woman being sold into 
slavery for concubinage, or at all events this was 
not contemplated or recognized. This could hardly 
have been true at a date earlier than B.c. 622. 

Tt sometimes, perhaps not infrequently, happened 
that a slave loved his master, or was sinipalled by 
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the strong motives which the sustenance and pro- 
tection of his master’s home afforded, not to avail 
himself of the opportunity of the seventh year of 
release. Under the terms of the earlier legislation, a 
wife, married when her husband was living in bond. 
age in his master’s household, and the dere reared, 
under these conditions could not pass into freedom 
with the man when the seventh year of release had 
come. ‘This would furnish an even stronger in- 
ducement not to avail himself of the freedom which 
the seventh year permitted. The master would 
then take the slave and bring him to God (1.6. to 
the local priest in the nearest sanctuary *), and bore 
through his ear in token of the fact that the slave 
was now the property of his master in perpetuity 
(Ex 215), This should not be understood to mean 
merely until the year of jubilee, as Josephus (Ant. 
IV. vili, 28) and Rashi assume, since this would 
introduce an arbitrary qualification. ‘The year 
of jubilee, as we shall have subsequent occasion to 
see, belongs to a later stage of national life. 

The growing humanitarian tendency which is 
characteristic of the Deuteronomic legislation 
shows itself in the addition of an express stipu- 
lation (Dt 1518-34) that the master on releasing 
his slave was to provide him liberally from his 
flocks, his corn, and his winet (cf. the modern 
arabian usage cited from Doughty, above, p. 462"). 

The special case must now be considered of ow 
father selling his daughter into slavery to another. 
To this the Book of the Covenant refers (Ex 217"), 
This was done under the stipulation that the 
maiden should become the master’s concubine or 
that of his son. If she fail to please her master 
(or his son) who has destined her for himself (read 
6 with Aéré in place of x9), she shall be redeemed 
{by her father or some near relative). Under no 
circumstances is she to be sold into the hands of a 
foreigner. If she be the cqncubine of the master’s 
son, she is to be treated as a daughter of the 
master’s household. But if another woman is 
married, she is in no way to be defrauded of her 
food, dress, or conjugal rights. If any of these three 
rights of food, dress, etc., be not preserved intact, 
she may claim her freedom and depart without 
any redemption money being paid as compensa- 
tion. As already stated, the case of a concubine- 
slave does not arise in the Deuteronomic code. 


Budde in ZA7'W, 1891, p. 100f., discusses the difficultics of 
Ex 21841, After remarking that Dt 1612.27 indicates an advance 
in civilization, he compares Lv 1929, which, however, contem- 
plates a different set of conditions. Budde suggests an ingent- 
ous emendation of the doubtful 71y’ x9 wwe into AYT! kD IwEN 
‘provided that he has not known her (carnally).’ The LXX 
4 autre xaldaporoyycare, ‘has promised or pledge herself to 
him,’ appears to sustain the reading of the Aéré. We might, on 
the other hand, also render the Heb. text (Acré) ‘to whom 
{one} has destined her.’ W. R. Smith, however, in ZATW, 
1x92, p. 162, supports Budde’s reading of AYT, and makes the 
further suggestion that xd did not originally stand in the text, 


which was simply 7"yv wx. This involved a primitive usage 


—_ Ee ae 


* This is the view taken by most commentators ; ona de 
docs not mean ‘to the judges,’ as Dillm. seems disposed to 
understand it. For Jg 68, 18 2% (see Lohr, ad loc.), and Ex 
2u7.8.23 are passages where O°75x should be rendered by ‘Cod’ 
not ‘judges,’ God being regarded as the fountain of true justice, 
who spoke through the priest and witnessed the transaction. 
Hence LXX wpés 6 xpirnpeov rod Osov. Nowack would under- 
stand by o'ndx here the ‘family ancestors’ (cf. 1 5 2813, Ig 819), 
The slave was taken.to the family sanctuary and adopted per- 
manently into the possessions of the family. But thiy is a far- 
fetched theory, and the employment of onde in a code of 
iepimetion in a sense so exceptional is certainly improbable. 

he boring of the ear (probably the right car, Ly 82f. 1414 17) 
was also practised by other Oriental peoples, ¢.g. the Mesopo- 
tamians ive: i. 104), Arabs (Petronius, Sat. 102), Lydians 
(Xenoph. Anad, 11. i. $1), and Carthaginians (Plautus, 
v. il. 21). For other parallels consult Dillm. on Kx 216, 

¢ This humane Deuteronomic law was fully maintained in the 

According to Kiddushin 17, the worth of 
to the released alave must amount to 30 
lings (Hamburger). 


centul, 


later Jewish usage. 
these parting gifts 
sclatmn or 78 
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whereby the heir (or son) inherited marital rights(Kinship and 
Marriage, p. 89f.). The story of Absalom shows that this 
might occur even in the lifetime of the father without shock- 
ing public feeling. But to the later Jewish ideas this was 


abhorrent. Hence the insertion of x5 into the text. Subse- 
quently another textual tradition arose through the 477y" 
of v.9, which caused myn’ to be corrected to A1Y"*, which found 
its way into our Massoretic text. xd of the Kethtd thus re- 
mained unintelligible, and it was extremely easy for the 
Jewish scholars to assume that here as in 6o many passages 
it atands in place of 1b. The reading nyT 1wx. is confirmed 
by (1) the phrase 423 19233, which obviously presupposes 
sexual intercourse, (2) best explains ‘3‘y2 Ay .—If we accept 
W. R. Smith’s emendation, it would seem to show that the 
Book of the Covenant arose considerably earlier than the 8th 


cent. For in Am 27 the prophet denounces the profanation of 
the ‘holy name’ by the intercourse of father and son with the 


same paramour (cf. Gn 3522 (P), 494). Here the ™y3 may 
probably refer to the 7¥7p of some local high place. The 
sentiment which underlies the verse is unmistakable. 


B. The post-exilian legislation of the Book of 
Leviticus (2599-55) was distinct, and was designed 
to meet the special conditions of the post-exilian 
times. The institution of the year of JUBILEE now 
takes the place of the old Peeks law respect- 
ing the seventh year of release. An express dis- 
tinction is made between Hebrew slaves and 
foreigners. The latter are to be slaves for life, 
and do not come under the operation of the law of 
jubilee, whereby the Hebrew slave with his family 
in the fiftieth year passed out of bondage and 
returned to his own kindred and to his own 
inherited property, where he was enabled to main- 
tain himself and his family in freedom. 


The older biblical scholars attempted to reconcile the 
Levitical legislation with the older codes, Thue Saalschttz 
held the view that the legislation of Exodus and Deut. re- 
ferred to the tribes related to the Hebrews, while the law of 
jubilee applied to Israelites only. But this distinction is an 
artificial ‘Nothbehelf,’ and the same remark applic to Dill- 
mann’s attempt to harmonize Levit. with the earlier legislation 
by assuining that the former was designed to secure to those 
who had not made use of their right of release in the seventh 
year through utter impoverishment, that they should not be 
slaves for ever, but obtain their release in the fiftieth.—But both 
these theories are based on a failure to recognize that the 
Levitical regulations were a completely new constructive effort 
to settle the conditions of Hebrew bond-service, 


It is not by any means clear how far the slave 
benelited by the new conditions. Indeed the old 
Deuteronomic law seems more favourable, if the 
year of puree Was over six years distant. The 
object of the new law seems to have been to fix 
a universally valid date of release, and thus to 
unite the lot of the individual to the collective life 
of the nation. Moreover, an express injunction was 
made (v.47#-), that Hebrew slaves should be re- 
deemed from bondage to a foreign owner by the 
nearest kin (first brothers, then uncle or cousin), 
so that a foreign master had not the unconditional 
right of possession towards the Hebrew slave until 
the year of jubilee. The slave was, if possible, 
to be redeemed before that time, the price of re- 
demption being regulated by (1) the original sum 
of purchase ; (2) the distance of the year of jubilee. 
We thus find that the fundamental principle was 
recognized that the Hebrew slave was rather to 
be regarded as a hired workman, and the price of 
his purchase or redemption was to be considered 
as a kind of hire paid for inadvance. The Hebrew 
master was, moreover, exhorted to treat him rather 
asa brother, or a ‘hired servant’ and ‘sojourner’ 
(vv, 89. 40), 

The condition of foreign (i.e. non-Hebrew) slaves 
has been already referred to, and will now be con- 
sidered in further detail. The captive taken in 
war naturally bore a somewhat heavier lot than 
the Hebrew slave who had passed into that con- 
dition by impoverishment or debt. But there were 
mitigations even in the lot of a foreign slave. A 
foreign captive woman taken in war and made a 
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concubine was to be treated with a certain defer- 
ence by her captor (Dt 21'°*-), The fact that the 
slaves of the household were circumcised meant 
much, They were thereby received into a re- 
ligious community, and, by taking part in its 
sacra, shared in its protection. Thus from Dt 
12% 18 16-14 we Jearn that they partook of the 
passover and other sacrificial meals, and, as we can 
easily infer from Ex 20”, they enjoyed their 
Sabbath rest from toil in common with their 
Hebrew masters, According to Rabbinic tradi- 
tion a slave could not be compulsorily circumcised, 
and, if he was circumcised, he was not to be sold to 
a foreigner, t.e. he was treated as though he were 
a Hebrew and not a foreign slave. But if he 
refused circumcision, he was to be sold after the 
expiration of a year. On the other hand, if 
betore entering service he made the express stipu- 
lation that he was not to be ees arectiaAk he might 
remain in bondage for an indefinite period; see 
Mielziner, Die Verhdltnisse der Sklaven bei den 
alten Hebrdern, p. 58. 

C. Compensation for injury to slaves. —The 
earliest code of lepislation sought to protect the 
Hebrew sluve from maltreatment, and the rules 
we find on this aubiecl (Hix 21% 1. 26.27) gre very 
explicit on the whole. Smiting a slave so as to 
entail loss of eye or tooth entitled the slave to 
complete enfranchisement, and, in case death im- 
mediately ensued, a sure vengeance for such an 
act would be taken. If, however, the slave sur- 
vived for a day or two before his death, the punish- 
ment of his loss by death was considered penalty 
enough, for the money-value of the slave was the 
measure of the master’s loss, 

We note here some vagueness as to what the 
‘sure vengeance’ (v.”), to be wreaked on the 
slave-owner who murdered his slave, was to be. 
We cannot fail to remark that the expression falls 
considerably short of the explicit language of v.!", 
where the murder of a free Hebrew citizen is to 
receive the death penalty as its award. When we 
turn to the post-exilian legislation we observe the 
contrast. In Lv 2417-23 all distinctions and special 

rovisos are swept aside. Even the national 

arriers were discarded in this case by the post- 
exilian Jew. Bond and free came under the same 
law as well as the foreigner and Jew. Every 
murdered man’s death was avenged by death. 

D. Law respecting runaway slaves. —The benefi- 
cent legislation in Deuteronomy on this subject is 
based on the sacred rights of tay end which we 
find not only among primitive Semitic nations,” 
but also in ancient Greece. It runs: ‘ Thou shalt 
not deliver up a slave to his master, who escapes to 
thee from his master. With thee shall he abide 
in thy midst in the place that he chooses, in any 
one of thy cities that he likes.’ It may therefore 
be readily inferred that the recovery of a runaway 
slave in ancient Israel was far from easy. This 
we know to have been the case (cf. 1 K 2%), This 
was another circumstance that tended to mitigate 
the slaves’ lot, by making it incumbent on the 
owner of slaves to make the conditions of their 
life tolerable, 

6. STATUS OF FEMALE SLAVES.—This varied 
considerably. As in the case of male slaves, the 
lot of the foreigner was not so favourable as that 
of a Hebrew or home-born slave. Yet, on the 
whole, even the foreign captive might enjoy a 

osition of comparative comfort. The humane 
egislation of Dt 21°? ordained that a foreign 
captive woman taken in war and made a concubine 

* Respecting this law of the Gir see RS? p. 76, ‘From the 
earliest times of Semitic life the lawlessness of the desert, in 
which every stranger is an enemy, has been tempered with the 
principle that the guest is inviolable. A man is safe in the 


midst of enemies as soon as he enters a tent or even touches 
the tent-rope’; cf. also p. 270. 
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was to be treated with a certain chivalrous de- 
ference, the respite of a month being allowed her 
by her captor. Note the position of the captive 
Israclite maiden in the Syrian general’s house- 
hold, 2 K 5#", the confidential relations that sub- 
sisted between her and her mistress, and the 
sympathy displayed by the former with her 
master’s disease. ‘The genial treatment of foreign 
slaves in pre-exilian times evidently prevailed 
among other Semitic races besides the Hebrews. 

A Hebrew female slave is described by various 
terms, according to the position she held. If she 
became the concubine of her master or of his son, 
she was designated by the more dignified term 


Gk 


now (Assyr. amtu, Syr. (ASo|, Arab. de), Phoon. 
9 


v 

nox; in fact the word is common to all Semitic 
languages, rendered in LXX by dovAy or Oepdrrava). 
Under the adverse circumstances brought abont 
by poverty, to which reference has already been 
made, it not infrequently happened that the 
daughter could not be disposed of as freeborn in 
ordinary marriage, because the utter poverty of 
the parents constituted a social barrier. But if 
the daughter was dowered with good looks, she 
could easily be sold as a slave, and the price she 
would obtain might not fall far short of the 
ordinary mdéhar or purchase-money of a free 
woman, Which in the 7th cent. amounted to 50 
shekels, or nearly £7 (Dt 227%), Under any cir- 
cumstances the transaction in primitive Isracl 
would not have differed essentially from that 
which took place when a marriage was contracted 
with a free woman for whom purchase-money 
called mdhur was paid as though she were a 
chattel.* She would thus take Mer place as a 
concubine, and, if she bore children, her position 
sensibly improved. But if, as in the case of 
Hayar, she was simply the property of her mis- 
tress, and was introduced into this relation, the 
rights of the mistress might impose somewhat 
vailing restraints. Accordingly, she might be 
called nox, as the concubine who bore children 
to her master, and entitled to the rights of a 
married woman (see above), or, by the inferior 
designation of a age? or ‘ bond-slave,’ called upon 
to do menial tasks (Gn 16%, cf. on the other hand 
21°, whore Sarah herself calls Hayar 7px t), since 
she still remained under the controi of the freeborn 
and superior wife (16%). age is the expression 
which a woman does not hesitate, in the ordinary 
etiquette of social intercourse, to employ respect- 
ing herself when she is addressing a superior. 
This corresponds to the expression 13y employed 
by a man under similar circumstances. This dis- 
tinction in the rank and dignity of the two terms 
is made clear in the speech of Abigail to David in 
18 264, With true womanly dignity and courtesy 
combined she calls herself ax, and yet consents to 
become a Re and do the menial task of washing 
the feet of David's slaves. It was to the ane” that 
the laborious duty was assigned of grinding at the 
mill. This is the word used to designate the 
slave-girl behind the millstones in Ex 115, where 
the term is employed to describe the lower end of 
the social scale. ‘She LXX render—dovAn, Gepdwacva, 
and olkéris. 

There is another interesting word employed 
in Hebrew to express slave-concubine, viz. ways 
(v5). No satisfactory Semitic etymology can 

*See art. MarRragp, vol. fil. p. 270%, under ‘Dowry,’ and 
quotation from Tristram’s Kastern Customs, tb. 

t Similarly in Gn 80 Bilhah is called by Rachel in her conver- 
sation with Jacob ‘my '@ ,»’ while in the narrative she Is 
described as her sAtphhak,. This chapter is an intricate com- 
plex of Jand E, It is impossible to say that either document 
shows a preference for one expression over the other, though in 
ch. 21 E prefers the title Nox for Hagar. 
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be found for the word, and its form strongly 
suggesta a Greek origin raddakls (rdddag, cf. Latin 
pellez). The Greck race was called p; by the 
ancient Semites. It is found in the Race-table 
Gn 10%4 (P) and in the Assyr. inscriptions of 
Sargon and in the Tel el-Amarna tablets. See 
art. JAVAN. The term therefore cree ly meant 
a foreign slave-concubine (cf. Is 2° and footnote 
above, p. 463). The references Gn 35, Jg 19, 
2S 15'* 20° seem to suggest that the pillegesh was 
of a lower class and lax in morals. 

7. PRICE OF SLAVES.—According to the Book of 
the Covenant (Ex 21°) this was 30 shekels, or 
about £4, 5s., which was evidently the average 
price in the pre-exilian period. The money-value 
would of course vary with the slave’s age and 
physical condition. Joseph’sa brethren were con- 
tent with 20 shekels when he was sold to the 
Midianite (Ishmaelite) traders (Gn 37%). This 
was due to his youth. According to the post- 
exilian Jewish legislation (Lv 2778), 20 silver 
shekels (nearly £3) was the sum fixed for the 
redemption of slaves between 5 and 20 years old. 
We find the same price (4 maneA) paid for a slave 
from Suri_mentioned in a very carly contract- 
tablet of Babylonia.* The ordinary price, how- 
ever, for an adult slave prevailing in Western 
Asia during several centuries was that stated in 
Ex 2153, viz. 30 shekels. ‘This, according to the 
most probable computation of the money-value of 
a homer and a lethech, was the price paid for his 
wife by the prophet Hosea (37), See Nowack, 
ad loc. This was nearly the amount paid by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus for every Jewish cape 
in Egypt that he redeemed, viz. 120 drachma 
(about £4).¢ In 2 Mac 8* )° we read that Nicanor 
attempted to defray the Roman tribute of 2000 
talents by the sale of Jews at the rate of 90 per 
talent. This shows that the same value prevailed 
in the 2nd cent. B.c. Nor can we forget that 
for 30 shekels our Lord was sold by His traitor- 
disciple to the Jewish authorities (cf. Zec 117). 

When we turn to the clay documents of Baby- 
lonia we find like sums and even lower paid for 
a slave. The values also range in special cases 
much higher. Thusin the time of Nebuchadnezzar 
we hear of a woman, Sakinna, and her daughter, 
a little girl of 3 years of age, being sold for 35 
shekels [or nearly £5}. In another case a husband 
and his wife fetch 55 shekels {or about £7, 10s.] 
(Sayce). Mr. Pinches has transcribed a contract- 
tablet, in which a slave is sold for 28 manehs of 
silver, or more than £22;t¢ while, according to 
Tiele, a slave might even cost as much as £95.§ 
In both these last instances the slave must have 
been particularly valuable, probably owing to his 
possession of skilled qualifications. 

8. SUBSEQUENT HISTORY OF SLAVERY FROM THE 
DAYS OF JEREMIAH.—lIn Jer 34° we read of the 
unsuccessful attempt which was made in the reign 
of Zedekiah to carry out the provisions of the 
Deuteronomic code respecting the seventh year 
of release, the philanthropic efforts of the king 
being thwarted by the avarice of the owners. On 
the other hand, Nehemiah’s strenuous endeavours 
in the years that followed the return from exile 
were crowned with better success. Acting in the 
spirit of the new Levitical legislation (Lv 254), 
the Jewish slaves of foreign masters were re- 
deemed, and the rich were persuaded to forego at 
least a portion of their rights of usury through 
which the whole trouble of bondage to a foreigner 
was brought about. ‘We have borrowed money 
to pay the royal tribute upon our fields and our 


* Schrader, K/B iv. p. 44 (iii), 
¢ Jos. Ant. xu. ii. 3. 

$ Hebratca, viii, p. 184 ff. 

§ Bab.-Assyr. Geach. p. 607. 
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vineyards ... and, lo! we reduce our sons and 
our daughters to slavery, and it is not in our power 
to help it; for other men have our fields and our 
vineyards’ (Neh 5-4). Nehemiah’s request, that 
the fields, vineyards, oliveyards, and houses should 
be restored, was eo es with. Doubtless in 
later times there was full scope for the operation 
of this injunction to redeem the Israelite slave 
from bondage to a foreign master, for we read that 
in the wars of the Ptolemies and the Seleucidsy 
enee numbers of Jewish captives were taken 
(1 Mac 3", 2 Mac 8"). ; ; ee 

It would be an interesting object of investigation 
to endeavour to determine how far the philan- 
thropic tendencies of Nehemiah and of the post- 
exilian legislation were influenced by the humane 
civilization of Babylonia. That that civilization 
was humane is clearly attested in the OT. Jere- 
miah’s advice to the Jewish captives in Babylonia, 
‘Build ye houses, and dwellinthem; plant gardens, 
and eat the fruit of them; take ye wives, and 
beget sons and daughters’. . . (Jer 29° °), would 
have been impracticable under any other than an 
enlightened and humane polity. And the fact 
that large numbers of Jewish residents preferred 
to remain in the land of exile instead of availing 
themselves of the edict of Cyrus to return to their 
own land, is a significant hint in the same direc- 
tion. Babylonia, as Sayce has pointed out, was a 
land where agricultural pursuits were carried on, 
as in Egypt, by industrious, peace-loving freedmen 
(not by slaves, as in Assyria, where the pursuits 
preferred by the conquering race were trade and 
war), In many instances we learn from the clay 
documents of purchase or sale that mother and 
child were sold together. Indeed, rights were 
accorded to women in possessing property superior 
to those of their Hebrew sisters in pre-exilian 
Canaan. ‘The ancient Accadian law ordered, 
that if children had been born to slaves whom 
the former owner had sold while still keeping a 
claim upon them, he should, in buying them back, 
take the children as well at the rate of 14 shekels 
each’ (Sayce, Social Life among the Assyrians and 
Babylonians, p. 79). 

The number of slaves {n Palestine at any time down to the 
Ist cent. 4.D. was probably small in comparison with that which 
was to be found in ancient Grecce or in Rome in the later days 
of the Republic. From the report of a census made In B.o. 809, 
the male citizens of Athens numbered 45,000, and the slaves 
850,000. It must be confessed, however, that the accuracy of 
this computation might be questioned, That the number was 
very considerable cannot be denicd. For even the poorest 
citizen had a slave for his household, and a great number were 
employed in the occupations of baking, cooking, tailoring, ete. 
The father of Demosthenes possessed 60 slaves. Others owned 
many more (cf. Xenoph. Vect. 4. 88 14, 15). They were em- 
ployed in workshops or mines.—In ancient Rome large portions 
of the ager publicus began to be held by patricians as the 
Roman State extended its confines. These land-possessions 
were cultivated to a large extent by slaves (cf. Liv. vi. 12). 
Thua slaves increased {n number, displaced the poorer class of 
freemen and peasant proprietors, and in the Licinian Rogations 
(3.0, 867) a provision became necessary that a certain number 
of freemen should be employed on every estate. In the later 
days of the Republic, and under the first emperors, the nuinber 
of household slaves increased greatly (cf. Juv. Sat. fil. 141). 
Horace seems to regard ten slaves as a moderate number for a 
person in comfortable circumstances to keep (Sat. 1. iii. 12, 
vi. 7). These would be largely supplied from the vast number 
of captives taken in war. From Ces. BG fii. 16 we gather 
that slave-dealers followed in the track of an army, and after 
a victory, when a gale of slaves took place (sud corona vendidit), 
purchased at a cheap rate. 

The treatment of glaves became more inhuman both in Greece 
and Rome as their number increased. In some respects their 
position in Athens was worse than it was in Rome. For in 
Athens the manumission of slaves did not take place so fre- 

uently as in Rome. Moreover, their position as manumitted 
slaves (awsAsilcpos) was inferior to that which they enjoyed in 
Rome; for instead of aaa citizens ey passed nto the 
condition of mere irexes, and were obliged to honour their 
former master as their patron (xpeerarne), and, if they neglected 
certain duties which they owed towards him, might even forfeit 
their modified condition of freedom. Even Aristotle regards a 
slave ag a mere possession or chattel (xrju«), or an tuapuxey 
Spyarver, an instrument endowed with life (Eth. Nitec. viii, 18, 
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Pol. i. 4). The bad treatment of Greok slaves is evidenced 
+ the fact that they often mutinied iste: Legg. vi. 777 ©). 

e insurrections under the Republic in Italy and Sicily 
attained formidable proportions. The two servile revolta in 
Sicily in B.c. 185 and 102 taxed all the resources of Rome, and 
were with difficulty suppressed, while the rebellion undor 
Spartacus carried devastation through the Italian peninsula 
(8.0. 73-71). Nor are we in any degree surprised when we take 
account of the harsh penalties inflicted on slaves by their 
Roman masters, 6.g. working in chains and fetters (Plautus, 
Most. 1. 1. 18; Terence, Phorm. 11. i. 10), suspension by the 
hands while heavy weights were tied to the feet (Plautus, 
Asin. 11. ii. 81), We read also of hard labour in the ergas- 
tulttm, and of such harsh penalties as the furca, cruz, and 
notatio (or branding inflicted on runaway slaves). Even ladies 
treated their slave attendants harshly in the days of the 
Empire, a3 Martial and Juvenal testify (Juven. Sat. vi. 210ff., 
492; Mart. Epiy. ii. 66; cf. Ovid, Am. 1.14, 15). Varro, in his 
de Re Rustica (i. 71), expressly classes slaves with beasts of 
burden ; and even the gentle and retined Cicero feels constrained 
to apologize to hig friend Atticus for feeling ‘more than a 
becoming grief’ for the death of his slave Sosithcus * (Ap. ad 
Attic. i. 12). 


But as we enter Jewish society we pass into a 
new and happier world. In the first place, the 
number of slaves was far smaller in relative pro- 
portion. At the return of the exiles there were 
42,360 Hebrew freemen, and only 7337 slaves, or 
one slave to 5°72 freemen. The teachers of the 
Talmud looked with disfavour on the ownership 
of many slaves. ‘The more slaves, so much the 
more thieving; the more female slaves, so much 
the more unchastity (cf. Baba meztad 600). The 
Essenes and Therapeutz did not tolerate slavery, 
as being contrary to man’s dignity (Philo, ii. 453, 
482). The later literature of the OT reveals the 
humane attitude of Judaism towards the slave, and 
the religious basis on which it rested, The latter 
is vividly expressed in Job 314%), Humane and 
gentle treatment of a slave from his early youth 
will engender a filial feeling in him towards his 
master (Pr 29 2!), On the other hand, it was 
clearly realized that there were dangers from undue 
laxity. 

‘Set thy servant to work, and thou shalt find rest; 
Leave his hands idle, and he will seek liberty ... 


Send him to labour, that ho be not idle; 
For idleness teacheth much mischict’ (Sir 8325. 27), 


And the same writer advises even severe disciplin- 
ary measures— 


*Yoke and thong will bow the weak: 
And for an evil servant there aro racks and tortures’ (v.%), 


It is necessary to bear the last passage in mind if 
we are to gain a true and complete picture of this 
aspect of Jewish social life (cf. Mt 25%, Lk 12%, 
the latter passage showing that very severe corporal 
chastisement, falling short of loss of limb or life, 
might be meted out to an ‘evil servant’).t Accord- 
ing to the Mishna (Yadain iv. 7), it was a subject 
of discussion among Pharisees and Sadducees as to 
whether a slave who had committed an injury on 
another was himself responsible or his master. 
According to the contention of the Pharisees, the 
master was not responsible, though he was respon- 
sible if the injury were committed by his ox. Thus 
the Pharisees (in contrast with the Roman Varro 
above cited) emphasized the distinction between 
an unreasoning brute anda slave. They argued, 
moreover, that a slave might otherwise easily 
wreak his spite on his master by committing an 
injury on another which the master had to pay. 
According to Babdé kammé (viii. 4), the slave, 1f he 
committed an injury on another, was liable to make 
compensation when he obtained his release. 
Respecting the conditions of release of Gentile 
slaves owned by a Jewish master we have not 
many data to guide us ; see above, under 5 B, ad fin. 
Every facility was atforded for the manumission of 
* “Me plus quam servi mors debere videbatur commoverat,’ 


¢t We are led to suspect that these sterner traite of Jewish 
treatment reflect Grwco-Roman influence. 
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Gentile slaves. According to the prescriptions of 
the Talmud, the Gentile slave received release 
yon ae (1) redemption purchase (Maimonides, 
‘Abadin, v. 2), (2) letters of manuimission (20. 3), 
(3) testamentary disposition, (4) silent recognition 
of his freedom (/’eah, iii. 8), (5) by becoming a 
Jew (i.e. a proselyte), (6) by marriage with a 
free woman, ctc. (Hamburger). 

In Schiirer, GJ V 8 (iii. p. 63), interesting details are furnished 
respecting the influence of Greek legal procedure on Jewish 

ractice in the release of slaves. The act of relenxa took place 
ivi rye wporwryys, t.e. in the synagogue before the assembled 
congregation (probably with some reference to Ex 218; see 
above). lull freedom was granted to the slave, xvapis is [=sic] 
why wpootuxny Uwrias Th xual wpognaptipycins (Cl. wposxepteptiy in 
Ac 242. 46 114 64, Ro 1212, Col 44), t.¢. with the exception of regu- 
lar vor in the aynagogue to which the slave was bound. 
Accordingly, this mode of release in a sacred place involved a 
definite pledye on the part of the released slave to honour its 
religious usages. We have a parallel in Hellenic custom, 
whereby the procedure took place in a temple, and consisted in 
a fictitious sale of the slave by the master to the deity, the slave 
himself bringing the purchase-money., This did not in reality 
make the emancipated slave into a temple servant. He became 
actually free, and only morally appropriated by the deity. 
These facts are certified by documents discovered at Panti- 
capwuin and Gorgippia (cf. Schurer, wb, p. 18). The same tradi- 
tion passed into the Christian Church in the esstern provinces 
of the Roman empire, and was called manumissto tn ecclesia ; 
seo Schurcr, p. 68, footn. 63. 


The treatment of slaves in the Jewish household 
was not only humane, but under a good and pious 
master it would be even brotherly. Of the most 
distinguished personages it is related that they 
readily feasted their slaves with the same food of 
which they themselves partook, addressed old 
slaves as ‘ Father’ or ‘mother,’ and regarded their 
death as that of a beloved relative (Berakhéth 166; 
Nethubéth 61; Jerus. Baba kammd 6).* Ace. to 
Berakhéth, passim, slaves are placed with woinen 
and children in exemption from shema and wearing 
PSIRCUSTIOE though bound in other matters of 
ritual. 

9. THE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TO SLAVERY.—This 
may best be described as the religious attitude of 
Judaism expanded to the dimensions of Christ’s 
gospel of universal redemptive loveto man. With 
its advent. new powers had entered into the world— 
new conceptions of human duties and relationships. 
All these lie implicit in Christ’s Gospel of the 
Kingdom. ‘To ane poor the gospel is preached’ 
(Mt 115). St. Paul expressed the new consciousness 
in the words: ‘ All are sons by faith in Christ Jesus 
... As many of you as have been baptized into 
Christ have put on Christ... . There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, thereis neither slave nor free... 
for ye are all one in Christ Jesus’ (Gal 3°%-°3, ef. 
Col 3% 1'), And so the doors were thrown open 
wide to a world that yearned for salvation. 


‘The kingdom of God with its sublime universalism offers its 
invitation to all inen as clildren of a heavenly Father, and binds 
those who follow His call into a society... . In the Christian 
Church the poor man found the civic rights of the Divine king- 
dom accorded to himn without reserve as God's own child... . 
To the slaves, that lowest and most unhappy class of Graco- 
Roman society, the rights of man were restored. In the 
Ohurch they heard the mayic tones of the words: ‘* Ye are men 
for whom also Christ has died; redeemed, to whom the same 
rosition belongs in the kingdom of God aa to your masters,” 

lasters also heard in the Church the solemn admonition that 
they were the brethren of their slaves, since both had taken 
upon themselves by voluntary choice the yoke of obedience to 
Ohrist (1 Co 721®, Eph 65%), When Paul uttered thoughts like 
these in his letter to Philemon, in which he interceded for the 
runaway slave of the latter, he was writing the charter of 
emancipation for the many millions of slaves who were held 
down by a minority in a degrading bondage.’ ¢ 


res ee er ee 


*On the humane treatment of slaves by Moslems see Lane's 
Arabian Nights, vol. i. p. 641%. (ch. i. note 13). Nevertheless, 
we are told that ‘a master may even kill hia own slave with 
{impunity for any offence, and he incurs but a slight punishment 
(as imprisonment for a period at the discretion of the judge) 
if he kills him wantonly ' (p. eg 

¢t Mangold, Humanitat und Christenthum, Rede beim An- 
tritt des Rectorats der Rheinischen Friederich Wilbelins Uni- 
versitat, am 18 October 1876. Bonn, Adolph Marcus. 
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Nevertheless, the Church issued no authoritative 
mandate that masters were to liberate their slaves. 
On the contrary, obedience to masters was incul- 
cated (Eph 65, cf. parallels), as well as forbearance to 
slaves (v.*).* ‘The leaven was to work slowly and 
surely, without external compulsion by ecclesias- 
tical authority, through eighteen centuries, until 
in the 19th cent. slavery was abolished in all the 
territories of Christian European peoples, In the 
20th the leaven will work its course in society to 
yet larger issues ! 

10. RELIGIOUS USE OF 'THE TERM ‘SLAVE’ (‘SER- 
VANT’),—The word ‘servant’ or ‘slave’ is constantly 
employed in the etiquette of daily intercourse in 
ancient Semitic society and among Arab popula- 
tions at the present day. ‘Thy servant’ (or if a 
woman, ‘thy handmaid’) is the language of ordi- 
nary courtesy employed by an individual, when 
he speaks of himself, in addressing a superior or 
even an equal. In relation to God, this term is 
universally used by the worshipper. ‘The root 73» 
expresses the dependent relation of subordination 
and obedience on the part of the individual to 
his Divine patron and Lord. And it has been 
shown, under 11. 1, how constantly this expression 
enters into proper names compounded with the 
name of deity, whether Canaanite or Hebrew. 
That collective and idealized Israel was so desig- 
nated is especially apparent in Deutero-Isaiah. 
The term had been already employed in Ezk 28° 
37, and also in Jer 301% 46774-.4 ‘The passages 
in which the expression occurs in its most charac- 
teristic form within the collection designated by 
the term Deutero-Isaiah (chs. 40-56) are specially 
called the ‘servant’ passages, and are regarded by 
most critics as distinct in authorship, viz. 42!-4 
491-8 5049 52195312, 


The portrayal of the servant in these four sections is distinct 
from that which prevails in the rest of Deutero-Isaiah, In 
the former the servant is idealized, personal ond sinless, He 
is Jehovah's disciple, chosen to minister to the heathen as well 
as to his own Eope (408), going about his own nusasion with 
quietness (422-9 537), suffering like Jeremiah and Job through 
the scorn of the unfaithful, and s0 offering a prep aun for 
the guilt of his race (53+), On the other hand, in the rest of 
Deutero-Isaiah, the ‘servant Jacob’ is blind, deaf, a prisoner 
plundered, despised, full of sin, though chosen by God, pro- 
tected and destined for a pioreue future. Yet these two por- 
trayals have their essential features in common. Accordingly, 
‘servant (or slave) of Jehovah,’ as a religious term applet to 
Israel, isa naine of honour, Israel is chosen ag God's messenger 
as well as servant. In fact the difference between Jacob as 
God's 9X /’) and as Tis own personal slave, called to a high and 
honourable inission, ig very slight. The two expressions stand 
in parallelisin in 4219, The servant is the chosen one in whom 
God takes pleasure. We are reminded of the relationship of 
Abraham to God ag the ‘friend of God’ (2 Uh 207, Ja 23, 
cf. Koran, sur. 4!24), See, further, art. ISatan, and Smend, 
ATliche Religiongesch.2 p, 852%. In fact the expression is con- 
stantly employed in the OT as a name for God's messengers, 
especially the prophets (Ain 387, Jer 725 264 265 etc.), cf. Rev 107 
1148, «Jt is used of Moses (Dt 345, Jos 11), of Isaiah (Is 203). 
Furthermore, it is used of the Messiah in Zec 38, and of the 
angela in Job 4!8(on the other hand, in Ps 1032! 1044 the terin 
employed is o'myn, which properly expresses honourable, 
voluntary, and, moreover, priestly service to God). 


* It should not be forgotten that the distinction between bond 
and free is cancelled, according to St. Paul’s conception, only in 
Christ, t.6. within the confines of the redeemed society—the 
Church. Outside the Church the distinction might still prevail, 
and even be regarded ag valid. St. Paul hardly contemplates 
any reorganization of society that does not rest on redeniption 
and sanctification of individual life asa basis. In that outside 
world St. Paul might conceivably still regard Roman law as a4 
quasi waidayeyos, and hold that slavery, ag 9 human institution, 
under certain guarantees, might be under temporary Divine 
sanction. Modern missionaries of the Cross in heathendom 
with its more primitive social conditions, have been compelled 
to adopt this view. 

¢ It can scarcely be held that either of these latter passages is 
genuine. In Cornill’s text (S807) they are relegated to the foot 
of the page. 

$ But see Budde, Die sogenannten Ebed-Jahwe-Lieder, 1900. 
Marti also argues against separating the conceptions in the 
Servant-passages from the rest of Deutero-Isainh ; see his com 
ren UATY p- 289f. ; 80 also Cornill in Z'heolog. Rundschau, Nov. 
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The transition from this OT use to the NT 
application of the corresponding term dodAos is 
very slight. It is applied to himself by Symeon 
(Lk 2”) in his prayer to God (Nunc Dimuttis), Who 
is consistently addressed as deomérns (a master of 
slaves, cf. Ac 4%, Rev 6), and similarly the 
Virgin Mary speaks of herself as God’s dovdy 
(7px), Lk 1%. 

This term St. Paul, in the introduction to his 
Epistles, not infrequently uses with reference to 
himself (Ro 1, Ph 1); and that it is employed as 
an honourable designation, like the 13y of Ezekiel 
and Deutero-Isaiah, is evident from the corre- 
sponding use of drécrodos in 1 Cor., 2 Cor., Gal., 
Ieph., and Col. (equivalent to aon, see above). 

The relation ae service to God is one of freedom 
and sonship (vlofecla), as we learn from Ro 8. We 
have been emancipated from the older relationship 
to the law, which was one of fear and constraint, 
summed up in Ro 8,in the phrase mvedua dovrelas 
... els pd8ov. These two contrasted states of 
relationship, belonging respectively to the new 
covenant of freedom and to the old covenant of 
bondage to the law, are compared by way of 
allegory to Isaac, son of the freewoman Sarah, and 
Tshmael, son of the bond-slave (racdloxn) Llagar, 
The one is represented by the heavenly Jerusalem 
and the other by Mount Sinai (Gal 47-61), By Ilis 
death Christ has freed us from subjection to bond- 
avo throughout our life through fear of death 
(IIe 25), Obviously, such a relationship of free, 
loving service to Christ is not adequately expressed 
by dovdela, Theo slave has no proper cognizance of 
his master’s thoughts, but Christ has confided all 
His Father’s purposes of love to Lis disciples. 
‘ Henceforth I do not call you servants (slaves), but 
1 have called you friends’ (Jn 15%). 


LITERATURR. — Nowack, J/eb. Arch. and the corresponding 
work of Benzinger; Ewald, Alterthilmers, pp. 280-258 (Eng. 
tr. p. ZIOTR)3 the articles on Slaves in PAE, in Richm’s 
i W, B, and in HWamburger’s RA} Mielziner, Die Verhalinisse 
der Sklaven bei den alten Llebréern; Mandl, Das Sklavenrecht 
des AT’. All these have been duly utilized in the present 
article, Suyyestive for the OT is ch. vi. on ‘Society, Morals,’ 
ete., in McCurdy, //PM ii. 168 ff. On Graeco-Roman society 
ef. Smith’s Dict. of Gr. and Rom, Ant.3, and the Conctse 
Dict. by Warre Cornish (from which materials have been 
drawn). Other works have been referred to in the course 
of the article. On Arnab slavery see Lane’s Arabian Nights, 
ch. i. note 13; on slavery in the light of Christian ethics 
see Jul. Kostlin, Christliche Hthik, pp. 318, 490 ff.; Lightfoot, 
Philemon (Introd.). Owxrn C. WHITENOUSE. 


SESIS (B Zecels, 
Ezr 10%. 


SESTHEL (Zec6HA), 1 Es 99' = Bezalel of the sons 
of Pahath-moab, Ezr 10%, 


Lecoels), 1 Es 9% = Shashai, 


SET.—The Eng. verb to ‘set’ is properly a 
cansative form of ‘sit,’ but it haus been confused 
with ‘sit’ (partly through spelling both ‘set’), 
and, like other monosyl. verbs, has come to be 
used very frecly, 1. Observe the foll. passages : 
Gn 30% * And he set three days’ journey betwixt 
himself and Jacob’ (Wyc. ‘And putte a space of 
thre daies weye betwixt,’ 1388 ‘settide the space 
of weie of thre daies betwixt’); Ex 19!* ‘And thou 
shalt set bounds unto the people round about’ 
(Wyc. ‘ordeyn termes,’ 1388 ‘ sette termes’; Tind. 
‘sett marks rounde aboute the people’); Ps 73 
‘Surely thou didst set them in slippery places’ ; 
Sir 10° ‘Such an one setteth his own soul to sale’ 
(roy davrod Puy hy Exrpaxrov moet); Lk 78 ‘Lalsoama 
man set under authority ’ (racoduevos); He 12) ‘ the 
race that is set before us’ (Tov mwpoxelwevor nyty 
éyova); 127‘ for the joy that was set before him’ 
(dvri ris mpoxeévns avry xapas). 

2. To ‘ be set’ is sometimes used as an equivalent 
for to ‘sit,’ like Scot. ‘ be seated,’ as Lk 7°” Rhem. 
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‘As she knew that he was set downe in the 
Pharisees house.’ So Dn 7° ‘The judgment was 
Bet’ (am xy, LXX xperjprov éxd&ice, Vuly. gudictum 
sedit, Wyc. ‘the dom sate’); Sir 38° ‘Who is 
alway carefully set at his work’; Mt 5! ‘When he 
was set, his disciples came unto him’; 27%; Lk 2% 
‘This child is set for the fall and rising again of 
many in Israel’ (xetrac); Jn 13!7 ‘So after he had 
washed their feet .. . and was set down again’ ; 
Ph 17 ‘T am set for the defence of the gospel’ 
(xetuac); He 8'; Rev 37 ‘To him that overcometh 
will I grant to sit (xa@lcac) with me in my throne, 
even as I also overcame, and am set down (¢xd6ica) 
with my father in his throne.’ 

3. To set means to arrange in proper order, in 
2Ch 20 ‘Set yourselves, stand ye still,’ Ps 2? 
‘The kings of the earth set themselves’ (33:0, 
Driver (Par. Psalt.J, ‘take their stand’), Ca 5}? 
‘His eyes are... fitly set,’ Is 3% ‘Instead of 
well set hair, baldness.’ Cf. Ex 257 ‘Tindale, 
‘Onix stones and sctt stones for the Ephod’; 
Chaucer, Duchesse, 828— 


‘So had she 
Surmounted hem alle of heaute, 
Of maner and of comlincsse, 
Of stature and wel set gladnesse.’ 


& The sense of ‘ fix,’ ‘determine,’ arises natur- 
ally from the original idea of ‘cause to stand.’ 
Thus Neh 26 ‘It p eased the king to send me; and 
I set him a time’; so Gn 177! ‘At this set time in 
the next ye, (cf. 217, Ex 95); ‘set oflice’ (Apo), 
1 Ch 9? 2. 81) 2 Ch 3)15 18; and esp. ‘set feast’ (as 
the tr. of win, lit. ‘appointed time’ [of sacred 
seasons]) Lv 13°% RV (7 such are enumerated in 
this ch.), Nu 10% (RY) 29° af, Cf. Sudgement of 
the Synode at Dort, p. 4, ‘Hee hath chosen in 
Christ unto salvation a set number of certaine 
men, neither better nor more worthy then others.’ 

5. The following phrases are mostly biblical : 
(1) Set one’s hand to, Jt 23% ‘Tn all that thou 
settest thine hand to’ (RV ‘puttest thine hand 
unto’), 288, Cf. Ac 12? Khem. ‘And at the same 
time Herod the king set his handes, to afllicte 
certaine of the Church.’ (2) Scé one’s heart to, 
Ex 7% “Neither did he set his heart to this also’ 
(RV ‘lay even this to heart,’ RVm ‘ //cb. set his 
heart even to this’); Dt 32% ‘Set your hearts unto 
all the words which I testify among you this day’; 
1 Ch 22! ‘Now set your heart and your soul to 
seck the Lord your God’; Job 77 ‘What is man 
... that thou shouldest set thine heart upon 
hinm?’; Ps 788 ‘A generation that set not their 
heart aright’; Jer 31% ‘Set thine heart toward 
the highway’; Dn 64 ‘Then the king . . . set his 
heart on Daniel to deliver him.’ Cf. 1Ch 29° ‘I 
have set my affection to the house of my God.’ 
(3) Set one’s face. This is one of the many 
Hebraisms in which the ‘face’ plays its part. 
It has two meanings: (a) J'urn towards with a 
purpose or resolution, determine, Nu 24) ‘But he 
set his face toward the wilderness’; 2 K 12!7 ‘And 
Hazael set his face to go up to Jerusalem’; Iizk 
2116 «Go thee one way or other... whitherso- 
ever thy face is set’; Jer 42’ ‘If ye wholly set 
your faces to enter into Egypt,’ 42; Lk 9° ‘He 
stedfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem’ (rd 
apbowrov é€orhpicev). (b) To take up an antagonistic 
position, Lv 17° ‘I will even set my face against 
that soul that eateth blood,’ 20°°%; Jer 21” 
‘For I have set my face against this city for evil’ ; 
Ezk 6? ‘Son of man, set thy face toward the 
mountains of Israel, and prophesy against them,’ 
13'7 167 204 212 253 282! 297 357 38%. (4) To set 
eyes on, Ac 13°, is not as now ‘to catch a glimpse 
of,’ but to ‘fix one’s eyes upon’: ‘ Then Saul (who 
is also called Paul), filled with the Holy Ghost, set 
his eyes on him’ (drevicas els atréy, RV ‘ fastened 
his eyes on him’). 
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6. The verb to ‘set’ is used with certain adverbs 
in a sense that is antiquated or Hebraistic: (1) 
Set at, that is, ‘valued at,’ 2K 124 ‘The money 
that every mann is set at’ (RV ‘the money of the 
persons for whom each man is rated,’ RVm ‘ Heb. 
each man the money of the souls of his estima- 
tion’). Cf. Lv 27? Tind. ‘Yf any man will geve a 
synguler vowe unto the Lorde acordynge to the 
value of his soule, then shall the male from xx. 
yere unto Ix. be set at fyftie sycles of sylver’; 
and Shaks. Hamlet, 1. iv. 67—‘I do not set my life 
at a pin’s fee.’ (2) Set at nought, i.e. despise, 
treat with contempt or mockery, Pr 1% ‘But ye 
have set at nought all my counsel,’ Mk 9!4, Lk 23", 
Ac 4" 1977, Ro 14%, (3) Set by, t.e. esteem, 2 Mac 
4 “Not setting by the honours of their fathers, 
but liking the glory of the (Grecians] best of all’ (év 
ovdert ridépeva, RV ‘making of no account’). Cf. 
Ps 15 Pr. Bk. ‘tle that setteth not by hym selfe, 
hut maketh moche of them that fear the Lorde’; 
Ridley, Works, 27, ‘Lest I should seem to set by 
mine own conceit, more than is meet’; Babees 
Book, p. 72— 


‘He that good manners seemes to lack, 
No wyse man dath set by: 
Wythout condicions vertuors, 
Thou art not worth a flys.’ 


So seé much hy, 1 S 18 ‘Tis name was much set 
by,’ 26% 0%: ef. | P 34 Lind. ‘With a meke and a 
quyet sprete, which sprete is before God a thinge 
moche set by.’ So also set little by or set light by, 


Dt 27! ‘Cursed be he that setteth light by jis 
father or his mother’; Ezk 227, Jth11%. Cf. Jer 
50!? Cov. ‘She shall be the least set by amonge 


the nacions’; Tindale, Hanes. p. 229, ‘Called the 
dcast, that is to say, shall be little set by and 
despised ; called great, that is to say, shall be 
much set by and had in reverence.’ Even set at 
lighé is found in the margin of 28 198. Cf. Fisher, 
A Spiritual Consolation (in Morley’s Lng, Religion, 
p. 140), ‘Such as we set but at light, full greatly 
shall be weighed in the presence of his most high 
Majesty’; Knox, ist. 49, ‘Perchance this hand 
of God will make them now to magnifie and 
reverence that word which before (for the fear of 
men) they set at light price.’ (4) Set forth. This 
ihrase has various meanings: (a) Begin a journey, 

u 2° *These shall first set forth’; Ae 212 ‘We 
went aboard, and set forth’ (dvfy0nuev, RV ‘set 
sail’), Cf. Bunyan, ZZo/y War, 68, ‘The time, 
therefore, of his setting forth being now expired, 
he addressed himself for his march’: elvill, 
Diary, 172, ‘Sa, parting from Herwik, hartlie 
recommendit to the blessing and grace of God, be 
manie godlie men and women, and be sum sett and 
convoyet a guid way on our jorney, we cam that 
night to Anweik.’ (b) Bring forward or cause to 
be seen, Ps 1413 * Let my prayer be sct forth before 
thee as incense’ (j'2A, xX karevOuvO4rTw, Vulg. 
dirigatur) ; Kizk 27° ‘They hanged the shield and 
helmet in thee; they set forth thy comeliness’ 
Qing, LXX &wxeav)s; Dn 114-38 * And he shall set 
forth a great multitude’ (rym); Am 8° ‘When 
will the new moon be gone, that we may sell corn? 
and the sabbath, that we may set forth wheat?’ 
(az°AnAS, AVm and RVm ‘open’); Lk 1! *'To set 
forth in order a declaration of those things’ (dvardé- 
ac@a); Ro 3% ‘Whom God hath set forth to be a 
ropitiation’ (8 mpotOero 0 VJeds, AVin ‘foreordained,’ 
evi ‘ purposed ‘); 1 Co 4° ‘ For I think that God 
hath set forth us the apostles last’ (dirédectev); Gal 
3! ‘Before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been 
evidently set forth’ (mpoeypddy, RV ‘was openly 
set forth’); Jude? ‘Even as Sodom and Gomorrha 
».. are set forth for an example’ (rpdxewras 
Seryua), Cf. Pr. Bk. Hzhort. to Confession, 
‘When we assemble and meet together... to 


set forth His most worthy praise, to hear Hia 
most holy word’; Shaks. Aing John, I. i. 295— 


‘Up higher to the plain, where we'll set forth 
In best appointment all our regiments,’ 


The same phrase is used technically of placing 
food before one, Jn 2!° ‘Every man at the begin- 
ning doth set forth good wine’ (rl@noww). (c) Prazse, 
Sir 1} hosding ‘We may not vaunt or set forth our- 
selves.’ Cf. Pr. Bk. 1549 (Canticle foll. 7’e Deum), 
‘Speak good of the Lord; praise him, and set him 
up for ever’; and Shaks. Lucrece, 34— 

Beauty itself doth of itself persuade 

The eyes of men without an orator: 

What needeth then apologies be made 

To set forth that which is so singular?’ 
(5) Set forward. See FORWARD in vol. ii. p. 60. 
(6) Seé on means: (a) Place on table, Gn 43°): 3 
‘And he washed his face... and said, Set on 
bread’; Bel "= ‘Set on the meat, and make ready the 
wine.’ (6) Incite or urge to some course of action, 
Jer 38% ‘Thy friends have set thee on, and have 
prevailed against thee’ (mn'9n); 43° ‘But Baruch 
the son of Neriah setteth thee on against us’ (n'o?). 
(c) As a ptep. bent on, Ex 32” ‘They are set on 
mischief.’ (d@) To attack, Ac 18'° ‘No man shall 
set on thee to hurt thee’ (émi@jceral co). (7) Set to, 
meaning affix, of a seal, Jn 3” ‘Ife that hath 
received his testimony hath set to his seal that 
God is true’ (€oppdyicerv). Cf. Ex 21% Tind. ‘ Yf he 
be sette to a summe of money, then he shall geve 
for the delyveraunce off his lyfe, accordynge to 
all that is put unto him’; Adams, Works, 1. 18, 
‘In testimony whereof I have set to my hand, and 
sent if you as a token of the gratitude of my 
heart.’ (8) Set up, meaning establish, Mal 3% 
‘They that work wickedness are set up.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 
SETH (nv, t.e. Shéth; LXX and NT 2#@ [in 1 Ch 
LV! A has Y4s]).—The third son of Adam, Gn 4% (J) 
6 (P), 1Ch BL, Lk 3% In the first of these pas- 
sages J assigns a characteristic etymology for the 
name, Eve being made to say ‘ God hath set (shdth) 
for me another seed instead of Abel,’ for which 
reason she called him Shéth (t.e. ‘setting’ or ‘slip,’ 
Dillm.). In Sir 49'6 Seth is coupled with Shem as 
‘glorified among men.’ <A heretical Jewish scct, 
whose tenets afterwards found acceptance in Chris- 
tian Gnostic circles, derived its name from Seth. 
These Sethians or Sethites held (like other Gnostics, 
Jewish and Christian) that the material universe 
was the creation of angels and not of the supreme 
Dynamis, to whom Seth owed his birth. ‘Theo- 
doret (Ter. Fab. i. 14) appears to identify them 
with the Ophites : En@iavot ods ’Odiavods F ’Odlras 
tives dvoudfovot. Some of the Jewish Sethites 
believed Seth to have been the Messiah, and later 
CGnostics held that Jesus Christ was a re-incarnation 
of Seth. For further information as to this sect and 
its relations to the Ophites and Cainites (a subject 
beyond the scope of this art.), see Iriedliinder, Der 
vorchristliche gudische Cinosticusmus, 1898, p. 18 fF. ; 
Preuschen, Die apokr. qnost. Adamschriften, 1900, 
passim; and cf, Epiphanius (adv, Z/wr. xxxix.), 
pseudo-Tertull. (viii.), and Philast. (iii.). 
J. A. SELBIE. 
SETHUR (1nd, Zadovp).—The Asherite spy, Nu 

133304), 


SETTLE (77)y).—See TEMPLE, p. 710° n. 


SEVEN, SEYENTY.—See Numnprr, vol. iii, 
pp. 562f., 565%. 


SEVYENEH (snp; Gr. Suyvn, Syene; Egyp. Swn, 
Dem. Swne, Copt. coyan [Swan]; Arab. ,.,| \ 
[Aswan]).—A city on the east bank of the Nile 


SEVER 


immediately above the First Cataract, the southern 
frontier post of Egypt. For some distance north 
of Aswan the Bileivuule ortion of the Nile Valley 
is extremely narrow. t Aswan the hills draw 
in rapidly on either side, and the town is built 
against a rocky barrier of sandstone supported 
by a dyke of granite that crosses the Nile and 
forms the cataract. Here there is no cultivation 
on either bank beyond that of a few palm trees and 
tiny patches of garden; but the little island of 
Elephantine in the middle of the stream opposite 
Aswan is almost clothed with vegetation, and 
formed the ancient capital of the first nome of 
Upper Egypt. West of the river are cliffs, 
shrouded with sand, but pierced by countless 
tombs of the former inhabitants of the island. 
Elephantine-Syene must have formed an almost 
ideal frontier fortress. Immediately above this 
oint the narrow passage of the Nile was rendered 
wanieorcnth and very tedious for boats by the rocks 
and islands and rushing currents of the cataract. 
On the west bank there is not even a path; the 
adventurous sightseer must clamber over the 
rocks; on the east bank there was only one clear 
road, and this led through a long narrow defile 
arallel to the river into the open ground opposite 
*hile. Elephantine, the island, was the secure 
metropolis of the district, the residence of the 
governor, and the centre of the local cult of the 
cataract gods. Its name in Egyptian was ’dw, 
‘elephant,’ demotic yb (Inf), a name which seems to 
have been applied not only to the island but also 
to the surrounding district, including the quarries 
of granite. Syene itself was probably considered 
as only a mainland suburb of Elephantine. ‘ Wine 
of swn’ is mentioned in very early inscriptions, 
but it is doubtful whether the reference is to 
Syene. In the Egyptian inscriptions the name of 
the town is known only at a very late date; its 
temple is of Ptolemaic aye. Gradually the im- 
portance of Elephantine waned, and that of Syene 
rrew; with the fall of paganism even the name 
Ve (Elephantine) was given ue and that of Swan 
took its place. It is remarkable that Ezekiel 
employs the name Sweneh and not Yéb for the 
southern frontier; the references are Ezk 29'° 
306; the reading of RVm ‘frum Migdol to Syene’ 
is the best. (See Miapnou), Herodotus often 
refers to ‘HAepavrivy, In ii. 30 he speaks of Ele- 
phantine, Daphne near Pelusium, and Marea as 
the garrison cities respectively against the Ethi- 
opians, against the Syrians and Arabs, and ayzainst 
Libya. His only reference to Syene is in ii. 28, 
where he mentions ‘ hills between (sic) Syene and 
Elephantine’ in a fantastic passage which is no 
guide to facts; his geography in Uienee Egypt is 
always faulty. F. Lu. GRIFFITH. 


SEVER.—The verbs to ‘sever’ and to ‘separate’ 
both come from Lat. separare, the former through 
Old Fr. sevrer, the latter directly. The form 
‘sever’ now expresses a sharper stroke than 
‘separate,’ but in older Eng. no distinction was 
observed between them. All the verbs tr‘ ‘sever’ 
in AV are also tr ‘separate.’ 
Learn. ii. 367, ‘ We see the chaff may and ought to 
be severed from the corn in the ear’; and Rhem. 
NT (note on Ac 10”), ‘But when Heretikes began 
to rise from among the Christians, who puaesee 
Christ’s name and sundry Articles of faith as true 
believers doe, the name CdAristvan was to common 
to sever the Heretikes from true faithful men: 
and thereupon the Apostles by the holy Ghost 
imposed this name Catholike upon the Beleevers 
which in al points were obedient to the Churches 
doctrine.’ J. HASTINGS. 


SEVERAL. — Just as ‘sever’ in AV means to 


Cf. Bacon, Adv. of 


SHAARAIM 
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separate, so ‘several’ means separate, distinct, aa 
2 K 15° ‘ He was a leper unto the day of his death, 
and dwelt in a several house’; Mt 25" ‘to every 
man according to his several ability.’ So sever- 
ally, 1 Co 121) § dividing to every man severally as 
he will” Cf. Dt 76 Tind. ‘The Lorde thy God 
hath chosen the to be a severall people unto him 
silf’; ‘'ymme, Calvin's Genesis, 882 (Gn meat 
‘Every one of them blessed he, with a severall 
blessing’; Ridley, Works, 390, ‘Our own servants 
were taken from us before and . . . we each one 
appointed to be kept in several places’; Calder- 
wood, Hist. 107, ‘Their [elders] office is as well 
soverally, as conjunctly, to watch diligently over 
the flock committed to their charge.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
SHAALABBIN (pabye ; B ZaraBelv, A Zarapely ; 
Vulg. Sededin).— A town of Dan mentioned be- 
tween Irshemesh (Beth-shemesh) and Aijalon (Jos 
19), Itis apparently the same place as SHAALBIM. 
C. W. WILSON. 
SHAALBIM (o'nbyy; in Joshua LXX BA have 
Gadafely, in 1 Kings B has Bydadapel, A ZaraPely ; 
Vuly. Salabim, Salebim).—A town mentioned with 
Mt. Heres and Aijalon as being occupied by the 
Amorites who had driven the Danites into the 
hills (Jg 1%), It was, with Makaz and Beth- 
shemesh, in the district of one of Solomon’s 
commissariat officers (1 K 4°); and if it be the 
same place as Shaalabbin, it is mentioned with 
ed and Beth-shemesh in Jos 194, It is prob- 
ably identical with Shaalbon, the home of one of 
David’s heroes. Eusebius and Jcrome (Gnom. s. 
YarafPely, Salabim) identify it with Salaba, a large 
village in the territory of Sebaste; but this is too 
far northof Aijalon. Elsewhere (Com. ad Ezek. 48) 
Jerome mentions ‘the towers of Aijalon, and Selebi, 
and Emmaus’ in connexion with Joppa and the 
territory of Dan. From this Conder (PEF Mem. 
iii. 52) identifies Shaalbim with Seldi¢, about 8 miles 
N. of Beth-shemesh, 3 miles N.W. of Aijalon, and 
2 miles N. of Emmaus. Possibly (see Driver, 
Text. of Sam. 54) Shaalbim should be read for 
Shaalim in 1S 94, C. W. WILSON. 


SHAALBONITE, THE (ybbyvn; in 2S 4 Zada- 
Buovelrys; in 1 Ch 6 ‘Opel, A o ZaraBwrl; de 
Salboni).—Eliahba, the Shaalbonite, one of David’s 
heroes (2 8 2392, 1 Ch 11°), was a native of Shaal- 
bon, —a place not mentioned elsewhere. See 
SHAALBIM. C. W. WILSON. 


SHAALIM, THE LAND OF (Ovree Pe B ris vis 
’"Eacaxéu, A tr. y. Daarelu; terra Salim).—Saul, 
when searching for his father’s asses, passed 
through the land of Shaalim (1S 9*) after he had 
traversed the hill-country of Ephraim, and the 
land of Shalishah, and before he reached the ‘land 
of Jemini’ (KV and AV ‘land of the Benjamites ’) 
—probably pet of the territory of Benjamin. If 
Saul started from Gibeah, and Shalishah was, as 
seems probable, in the western hills(seceSHALISHAIN), 
the land of Shaalim must have been a portion of 
the hill-country east of Lydda, and not far from 
the boundary of Benjamin. It is possible, how- 
ever, that Shaalim is a textual error for Shaalbim 
of Jg 1®, Jos 19%. See Driver, Text Wi Sam. p. 54. 
C. W. WILSON. 

SHAAPH (Ay¢?).—41. The son of Jahdai, a Caleb- 
ite, 1 Ch 2, 2, A son of Caleb by his concubine 
Maacah, 1 Ch 2%. In both passages B has Zdyae, 
A Zdyadg. 


SHAARAIM (oye; Zaxapelu; Saraim, Saarim). 
—41. A town of Judah, in the Shephélah (lowland), 
mentioned (Jos 15%) in the same group wit 
Adullam, Socoh, and Azekah. It was unknown 
to Eusebius (Onom. 8. Zapaelv), Conder (PEF 
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Mem. iii. 194) suggests Khurbet S'aireh, west of Beit 
‘Atab; others identify it with Zakartya (Riehm, 
HWB). Shaaraim is perhaps mentioned again in 
the pursuit of the Philistines after the death of 
Goliath (1S 1754), when ‘the wounded Philistines 
fell down by the way to Shaaraim (Vm ‘the two 
gates’), even unto Gath and Kkron.’ The meaning 
of the word is ‘two gates,’ and the LXX takes 
it in this passage to mean the gates of Gath and 
Ekron. See, further, art. GAI, and Wellh. Sam. 
ad loc. 

2. A town of Simeon (1 Ch 4°!) which appears as 
Sharuhen in Jos 19%, and as Shilhim in Jos 155, 
It was situated in the Negeb, and was possibly the 
saine place as the Canaanite ‘fortress of the land 
of Sharuana,’ mentioned in the annals of Thothmes 
i. (RP ii. 38). ‘This indicates that the form 
Sharuhen is correct. C. W. WILSON. 


SHAASHGAZ (137yy).—A chamberlain of king 
Ahasuerus, Est 2%. The UXX reads lal, the same 
name as it gives to the official referred to in vv.® 2», 
See HEGAI. 


SHABBETHAI (‘op’). — A Levite who opposed 
the action of Ezra in the matter of the Preien 
marriages, Ezr 10 (B Fen, A Kaffaéal) = 
SABBATEUS of 1 Es 9%, e is mentioned also, 
along with other Levites, in Neh 8? (L.XX om.), 
as explaining the law to the people (in 1 Es 9# 
SABATEUS); and in 11?8 (BAR* om., X&* * LoSBa- 
@atos) as one of ‘the chiefs of the Levites who had 
ue oyereyant of the outward business of the house 
of God. 


SHACHIA (my, so Baers the MSS show the 
variants Mm2¥, mDy, xs, Bits the last being sup- 
ported by the Syr. and the LXX (B Xafid, A 
xeBid, but Luc. Yexid], while the forms in 3 instead 
of 3 can claim the support of the Vulg. Sechia).— 
A son of Shaharaim, a Benjamite, 1 Ch 8", 


SHADDAI.—Sce art. Gop, vol. ii. p. 199%. 


SHADRACH (4777, Zedp¢x).—The name given to 
Hananiah, one of Daniel’s companions, by the 
pance of the eunuchs, Dn 1, Mt is related in 
Jn 3 how Shadrach, along with Meshach (Mishael) 
and Abed-nego (Azariah), all of whom had been 
advanced to high offices (24%), resisted the command 
to pay homage to Nebuchadnezzar’s golden image, 
how all three were in consequence cast into a fier 
furnace, and how they were miraculously delivered. 
See HANANIAH, No. 2, and THREE CHILDREN 
(SONG OF TIE). 

The etymology of the name Shadrach is un- 
certain. Frd. Delitzseh (Lib. Dan. xii.) suggests 
that it is a variation of the Bab. Sudur-Aku, 
‘command of the moon-god,’ comparing the Assyr. 
Tém-ilu=5e-oyp, and the Heb. ogg. This view 
is pronounced by Schrader (KAT? 429 [COT ii. 
125]}) to have ‘considerable probability.’ 

J. A. SELRBIE. 

SHAGE (x7; Zward, A Zay}).—The father of 
Jonathan, one of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 11%. See 
AGKE and SHAMMAH, No. 3. 


SHAHARAIM (ortny; B Saapjr, A Saaphu).—A 
Benjamite who is said to have bevotten children in 
the ‘field of Moab’ after he had sent away two 
wives, Hushim and Baara, 1 Ch 88 (RVm). The 
passage is obscure. 


SHAHAZUMAH (ansn@ Kethibh; AV Shaha- 
vimah, after Herd anynoe~; B Ladelu xard Oddacoav, A 
Laced, Sehesima).—A town allotted to Issachar, 
which was apparently between Mt. Tabor and the 
Jordan (Jos 19%), Its site was unknown to 
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Eusebius and Jerome (Onom. 8. Zaciud, Sasima), 
and it has not yet been identified. 
C. W. WILSON, 
SHALEM (ob¢; els Zadju; in Salem).—Accord 
ing to AV (cf. Luther’s translation), which follows 
the LXX, the Pesh., and the Vulg., ‘Shalem?’ 
(Gin 33}4) is a proper name, and considered to bea 
town near Shechem. Eusebius and Jerome (Onom.) 
believed Shalem and Shechem to be the same place. 
Butif Shalem was a town, it must have been S(@Zim, 
4 miles east of Nablus (Shechem). In Gn 287! pbya 
bé-shalém is translated ‘in peace,’ and in Gn 
3318 we should probably translate ‘in peace to the 
city of Shechem,’ as in RV which follows the 
Targums of Onkelos and pseudo-Jonathan, the 
Samaritan Codex, the Arabic Version, and the 
great Jewish and other commentators of modern 
times. See Dillm. ad loc. C. W. WILSON. 


SHALISHAH, THe LAND oF (avoy-pix;s B 4 ¥F 
Lerxd, A Hy} Zadod; terra Salisa).—Saul, when 
searching for his father’s asses, passed through 
the ‘land of Shalishah’ (1S 9*) after crossing the 
‘hill-conntry of Ephraim,’ and before reaching the 
‘land of Shaalim.’ Leaving Gibeah he mnst have 
crossed Mt. Ephraim in a northerly direction, and 
the ‘land of Shalishah’ must consequently have 
been in the western hills. Baal-shalishah (2 K 
4%), which was very probably in the land of 
Shalishah, is said b aes Wiis and Jerome (Onom. 
& Bacdoapiodd, echealiany to have been in the 
Thamnitic toparchy, 15 M.p. north of Lydda. 
This points to Khurbet Sirisia, or, according to 
Conder (PEI Mem. i. 285), to Khurbet Kefr Lhilth. 
See SUAALIN. C. W. WILSON. 


SHALLECHETH, THE GATE (nz‘¥ wv; 4 Wry 
wacropoplov; porta que ducit).—One of the gates 
of the ‘house of Jehovah’ which Solomon was to 
build after the death of David (1 Ch 22) It is 
mentioned only in 1 Ch 261%, in a list of the gate- 
keepers (AV ‘ porters’) of the sacred enclosure as 
settled by David. The gate was on the west side 
of the outer court, behind the temple buildings, 
and apparently at, or near, the head of the ramp 
or canseway (abo3) which Jed up to the sanctuary 
from the ravine which Josephus calls the Tyropeon 
Valley. Ithas been suvyested (cf. Smith’s DB, s.v.) 
that the causeway was at ‘ Wilson’s Arch’; but, in 
the uncertainty which still exists with regard to 
the site of the temple, and the condition of the 
hill in the time of Solomon, this can only be re- 

arded as speculation. Some authorities (e.q. 
Ween [HW BL), Speaker’s Com.), from the meaning 
of the word Shallecheth, ‘casting forth,’ consider 
the gate to be that by which the ashes and the offal 
of the victims were thrown out. I[@is, however, 
probable that the refuse of the temple was carried 
out on the east or south side, and burned, or other- 
wise disposed of, in the Kidron Valley. The LXX 
rendering, ‘Gate of the lei Mea ees appears to 
point to a building with chambers, of which there 
were several round the outer enclosure of the 
temple, C. W. WILSON. 


SHALLUM (my and oby).—4. One of the kinga 
of Israel, 2 K 151-16 (LedAdNovu). Le headed a con- 
spiracy against Zechariah, the last king of Jehu’s 

ynasty, murdered him, and usurped his throne 
(c. 740 B.G.). After the short period of a month, 


he himself fell a victim to MENAHEM (see vol. iii. 
p. 340°). 2. It is not improbable that in Jer 22" 


SeAdfp) ob? (AV and RV ‘Shallum’) is meant to 
be an epithet, ‘the requited one,’ applied to 
Jehoahaz, or it Mey, be that Shallum was the 
original name of the latter (see JEHOAHAZ, No. 2). 
The Chronicler takes (perhaps from this pasesve) 
Shallum as a proper name, and makes him the 
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fourth son of Josiah, 1 Ch 34 (B Zadot’p, A. Zar- 
Aovu). & The husband (or son, LXX in 2 Kings) 
of HuULDAH the prophetess, 2 K 22' (B Zeddryjp, 
A Ledrovu), 2 Ch 3422(BA VerdrAfu). 4& A Judahite, 


1 Ch 2 (B Sadrovdpz, A in v.4° Yadrovu). 8. A de- 
ascendant of Simeon, 1 Ch 4° (Xad¢éz). 6. A high 


priest, son of Zadok, 1 Ch 6! 18 (B Zadkwu, A Zer- 
ovum), Ezr 72 (B Tedrodp, A XedAdgov~)=SALEM of 
1 Es 8! and Satemas of 2E8 14. 7 A son of 
Naphtali, 1 Ch 7!8 (B Tadwudv, A Ledrovu), called 
in Gn 46% and Nu 26” Shillem (03%; in former 
passage A ZvAdAfu, in latter B Derry, A. ZedrdAnp), 
with the gentilic name Shillemites (2vn; B 6 
DedrAnmel, A 6 LedrAnul), Nu 26% 8. The eponym 
of a family of gatekeepers, 1 Ch 9” os (B Lardy, 
A first time Zad\Awu), Ezr 2°=Neh 7* (B Zadovz, 
A Xedotm), called in 1 Es 5% Sau, and (possibly) 
in Neh 12% MESHULLAM. 9 A Korahite gate- 
keeper, 1 Ch 9% (B Zarwpudv, A Ladrddu) (BA 
Nadu), called in 26'-2® MESHELEMIAH and in 
264 SHELEMIAH. It is not at all unlikely that 
this name should be identified with the preceding. 
40. Father of Jehizkiah, an Kphraimite chief, 2 Ch 
2312 (LeAAju). 41. Une of the porters who had 
married a foreign wife, Ezr 10% (B Teddjy, & Tatd- 
Nelu, A DorrAgMu). 12. One of the sons of Bani who 
had committed the same offence, Ezr 10" (LB Tadotp, 
A Zeddovn). 13. The son of Hallohesh, ruler of a 
district of Jerusalem. He and his daughters are 
recorded to have assisted in the repairing of the 
wall, Neh 3! (B ZYadovp, A Tadrodz, N Odrodz). 
44, The uncle of Jeremiah, Jer 32 (Gr. 39]? (Zadwp). 
45. Father of Maasciah, the keeper of the threshold, 
Jer 35 (Gr. 42]* (Leddy). J. A. SELBIE. 


SHALLUN (pov).—The son of Col-hozeh, the 
ruler of the district of Mizpah, who took part in 
the repair of the wall and gates of Jerusalem, 
Neh 3}% (LACX om.). 


SHALMAI.—See SALMAI. 


SHALMAN ()75v).—Hos 10" (only) ‘as Shalman 
spoiled Beth-arbel in the day of battle. The 
identity of Shalman and of Beti-ARBEL (which 
see) are both doubtful. The former name may be 
a contraction of Shalmaneser, although the pro- 
phet’s languave, implying some event fresh in the 
memory of his hearers, does not snit the reign of 
Shalmaneser If, (8.C. 860~825) or even Shalmancser 
Ill. (783-773). [f Shalmaneser Iv. (727-722) be 
referred to, the words must be a later ploss (so 
Wellhausen, Al. Proph. ad loc.). To the sug- 
gestion of Sehrader (VAT? 441 [COT ii. 140)) that 
the reference may be to an incursion (cf. 2 IC 15%) 
of the Moabite king Sulamanu, mentioned in 
Tiglath-pileser’s great triumphal inscription (II 
Rawl. 67, line 60), both Wellh. and Nowack 
object that such an occurrence would have been 
too insignificant to supply material for the pro- 
phet’s comparison. The versions give us no help, 
the LXX B reproducing «37x "3 noe wp by ws 
dpxuy [t.e. Ww for TY] Zaraudv éx roi olxou 'lepoBodpu 
(A 'lepoSdad), while the Vulg. has stcut vastatus 
est Salmana a dome ejus qui judicavit Baal, think- 
ing apparently of the slaughter of Zalmunna by 
Gideon (Jerubbaal), Jz 8. J. A. SELBIE. 


SHALMANESER (npxy7bv, Zarapyovaccdp, Sal- 
manasar).—The name is abbreviated from Assyr. 
Sulman-asaridu, ‘the god Sulman (of peace) is 
chief.’ In 2 K 173 it is said that ‘Shalmaneser, 
king of Assyria,’ came up against Hoshea of 
Samaria, who submitted at first, but afterwards, 
being detected in a conspiracy to revolt with the 
aid of the Egyptians, was deposed and imprisoned. 
Shalmaneser then besieged Samaria, B.C. 725. This 
was Shalmaneser ly. of the Assyr. monuments, 
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whose original name was Ululé, which he changed 
to Shalmaneser when he seized the throne (on the 
25th day of Tebet, B.c. 727) after the death of 
Tiglath-pileser 11. He seems to have been a 
successful general, and to have had no hereditary 
rights to sis crown. Josephus (Ant. IX. xiv. 2), 
uoting from Menander, states that he attacked 
lulwus of Tyre, and, though the Assyrian fleet 
of 60 vessels was destroyed by the Tyrian fleet 
of 12, the city was closely invested on the land 
side. Shalmaneser died at the beginning of the 
month Tebeth during the siege of Samaria, B.C. 722, 
after a reign of only 5 years. See, also, art. 
SHALMAN, A. H. SAYCE. 


SHAMA (yx); B Zauabd, A Laupd).—One of 
David’s heroes, 1 Ch 11“. 


SHAMBLES.—1 Co 10% ‘Whatsoever is sold in 
the shambles, that eat’ (Gr. pdxeddoy, from Lat. 
macellum, a provision market), ‘The word ‘sham- 
bles’ is now used of the slaughter-house, but for- 
merly, according to its origin, denoted the place 
where the meat was sold. It is the Anglo-Sax. 
scamel, a stool, from Lat. scamel/um, a little stool 
or bench. Cf. Congreve, Juvenal’s Satires, xi.— 

‘Many there are of the same wretched Kind, 
Whom their despairing Creditors may find 


Lurking in Shambles; where with borrowed Coin 
They buy choice Meats.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 


SHAME (Heb. 22 ‘ to be ashamed,’ ny2 ‘shame,’ 
also other words; Gr. aloxivn, driula, etc.).—In 
the biblical use of the word ‘shame’ there is a 
blending of several meanings: besides the sense of 
shame proper, felt for oneself (Job 113, Lk 14%, 
2 'Th 34) or for another (Ezr 9%, Pr 10° 17%, 2 Co 9°), 
there is included the feeling of disappointment 
(Job 6%, Ps 354, Jer 145 2273; cf. Ro 5°) or deception 
(Ps 148, Jer 28), the experience of disaster (Job 8°, 
Ps 405) or disgrace (including reproach, rebuke, or 
insult) (Jz 187, Ru 2", Job 16% 195, Ps 226 35¢ 697, 
Pr 25", Ph 3!*); and thus are combined the sub- 
jective sense, the inward feeling, and the objective, 
its outward cause. This feeling is ascribed figur- 
atively toa fountain (Ios 13"), Lebanon (Is 33°), the 
sun (Is 24°), and a vessel (Ro 97!, 2 Ti 2”). Shame 
is awakened by the exposure of some parts of the 
body uncovered literall (compare Gn 2° with 3’ 
920-27, Ex 32%, 2S 6% 10°, Is 20%, Mic 17), or figur- 
atively (Is 478, Jer 135, Nah 3°, Rev 3'8 16"), by 
outrage on a woman’s person (28 13'%), by dis- 
honouring treatment of the body (Is 50%, Mk 12%, 
Lk 20", 1 Th 2°), as crucifixion (He 6% 12%), and 
even by the appearance of a corpse (1 Co 15%). 
Poverty may make ashamed (Pr 1318, 1 Co 11°), so 
beggary (Lk 16%), defeat in battle (2 Ch 327!, Ps 44° 
89%), or even disease (Nu 12"). A wicked wife 
(Pr 12‘), or a bad child (Pr 10° 291°), may cause 
shame. Shame arises from any breach of acknow- 
ledged rules of propriety, as a woman’s being 
shaven (1 Co 115), or speaking in church (1 Co 14”), 
or a man’s having long hair (1 Co 11"), Sins so 
unseemly are found among men, that not only the 

ractice of them awakens shame (Ko 1 67), 
Vane 13), but even the very sight or mention of 
them (Ezk 16”, Eph 5%). Among the sins men- 
tioned as bringing shame are folly (Pr 3® 14% 18%), 
refusal of instruction (Pr 1318), ignorance of truth 
of God (1 Co 15), quarrelsomeness (Pr 25°, 1 Co 6°), 
haste in speech (Pr 188), riot (Pr 28"), idleness 
(Pr 10°), wilfulness (Pr 29"), lying (Pr 13°), dis- 
honesty (2 Co 4?; cf. RV and AV), theft (Jer 2%), 
disrespect to parents (Pr 19%), ingratitude (1 Co 4"), 
pride (Pr 11°). : 

Shame in one or other of its senses is regarded as 
the Divine punishment of sin, which God threatens 
(Ps 1328, Jer 23 46!2), and which the pious in OT 
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are sure will, in answer to prayer, fall on His and 
their enemies (Ps 6’ 447 535 702 86!7). On the other 
hand, God promises (Ps 37), and the pious are 
assured, that this experience will either not be 
theirs at all (Ps 253 31!7 345 69° 119%), or if ever 
theirs, that they will be delivered from it (Is 207 
54° 617, J1 2%). Even God’s chosen people may be 
exposed to disgrace and disaster, making them 
firat of all ashamed of their state (2 Ch 30", Jer 
123 149), and then truly ashamed of the sin that 
has brought it on them (Ezr 9°, Jer 31!, Ezk 16%, 
Hos 10°); but sometimes it is long before this 
feeling is aroused (Jer 3° 6 8% 1%), Fidelity to 
God’s cause may, however, also bring shame (Ps 
4415 697), The sin that most surely is followed b 
shame is idolatry (Is 1% 4217 44° 4516 Jer 1718 48, 
Hos 47 10°), or alliance with idolators (Gn 34%, 
Ezr 9%). The idol itself is shameful (Jer 3% 1133, 
Hos 9; perhaps Hos 4’ reading with Targ. Pesh. 
‘they have exchanged their glory for infamy’; cf. 
Jer 2. and Ps 106”), and its worship shameful, 
peneys because often licentions (see Cheyne on 
Ios 47 and 9), Worthy of note in this connexion 
is the change of the names Eshbaal (1 Ch 8%), 
Meribbaal (1 Ch 8*), Jerubbaal (Jy 6%), to Ish- 
bosheth (28 28), Mephibosheth (28S 44), and Jerub- 
besheth (28 117), Although the alterations show 
the prophetic editor’s aversion to idolatry, yet the 
names in their orivinal form are not necessarily a 
proof of idolatry, as the name Baal may be used as 
a title of J” (Hos 2). Akin to the sin of idolatry 
was trust in any foreign alliances for safety instead 
of in J”, and this too brings ‘ shame,’ ze. disappoint- 
ment (Is 205 30%, Jer 2%; cf. Ezr 8). See, 
further, Driver, Par. Psalt. (Glossary. s. ‘abashed,’ 
‘ashamed’). 

In NT the sense of shame is often mentioned by 
St. Paul. He is not ashamed of the gospel (Ro 1"), 
of his converts (2 Co 74; cf. 9°), of his hope (Ro 5°), 
of his faith (Ro 98 10"), of his trials (Ph 1”, 2 Ti 12%), 
of his boasting (2 Co 108), Onesiphorus was not 
ashamed of Paul’s chain (2 Ti 1%), and Timothy is 
called on not to be ashamed of the witness of the 
Lord, or of Paul His prisoner e Ti 1’). The unruly 
are to be brought to shame by exclusion from the 
church (2 Th 34). While the enemies of Christ are 
put to shame (Lk 13'"), and the false accusers of 

is disciples (Tit 25, 1 P 3'%), they, although 
slandered and ill-treated (2 Co 68), need not be 
ashamed to suffer for His name (1 P 4"); for, if 
they are ashamed of Him now, He will be ashamed 
of them in the day of judgment (Mk 8%, Lk 94); but 
if ey are faithful they necd not fear shame in that 
day (1 Jn 2°), for Christ is not ashamed to call the 
sanctified brethren (lle 2!'), and God is not ashamed 
to be called the God of those who seek a better 
country (He 11'%); but the wicked and unbelieving 
shall awake to shame (Dn 12?; cf. Jn 5%). 

A. E. GARVIE. 

SHAMEFACEDNESS.—The adj. ‘shamefaced’ 
occurs in Sir 2615 % 32'0 4116-24 ond the subst. 
‘shamefacedness’ in Sir 416 1 Ti 2% But in the 
1611 editions, and for some time after, the spelling 
is always ‘shamefast’ and ‘shamefastness.’ Davies 
says he has not found ‘ shamefaced,’ ‘shamefaced- 
ness’ earlier than 1661. 

Trench (On AV of NT, p. 66) says: ‘Shamefastness is formed 
upon shame/fast, that ia, fast or established in honourable shame, 
To change this into shamefacednesa is to allow all the meaning 
and force of the word to run to the surface, to leave it ethically 
a far inferior word,—and marks an unfaithful guardianship of 
the text, both on their part who first introduced, and theirs 
who have so long allowed, the change.’ And Davies (Bible 
English, p. 12), after describing ‘shamefastness’ as ‘that 
modesty which is fast or rooted in the character,’ adds, ‘The 
change is the more to be regretted because shamefacedness is 
seldom employed now in a very good sense; it has come rather 
to describe an awkward diffidence, such as we sometimes call 
sheepishnoss.’ But the confusion between ‘shamefastness’ and 


‘shamefacedness’ is as old as 1611, Shaks. does not use the 
subst., but he has the adj. twice; In JJZ Henry VJ. rv. viii. 58, 


SHAMMAH 


*‘shamefaced’ is the only spelling; in Rich. JI/. 1. iv. 142, the 
folio has ‘shamefaced,’ the quartos ‘shamefast.’ In the Rhemish 
NT (note on Lk 2450) we read, ‘8. Augustine saith that Christ 
him self not without cause would have his sign to be fixed in 
our foreheads as in the seat of shamefastnes, that a Christian 
man should not be ashamed of the reproach of Christ,’ which 
shows how the confusion could arise. And James Melvill 
(Diary, 79) uses the word ‘shamefastness’ practically in the 
modern sense of ‘shamefacedness,’ ‘Yit my guid God, of hig 
free grace, and love towards me, a vean, vyll, corrupt youthe ; 
partiie by his fear wrought in my heart, partlie by necessar 
occupation In my calling, and partlie be a certean schamfastnes 
of a bashfull nature, quhilk he pat in me, sa keipit me that I 
was nocht overcome nor miscaried be na woman offensiviie to 
of my 


his kirk, nor grievuslie to my conscience, in blottin 
haucer, 


bodie.’ For the proper sense of ‘shamefastness,’ cf. 
Doctor’s Tale, 65— 


‘Shameofast she was in mayden’s shamefastnesse’ ; 
Spenser, FQ 11. ix. 48— 


‘ She is the fountain of your modestee : 
You shamefast are, but Shamefastnes it selfe fs shee’; 


Elyot, Governour, 1, 61—‘The moste necessary thinges to be 
observed by a master in hig disciples or scholars... is sham- 
fastnes and praise. By shamfastnes, as it were with a bridell, 
they rule as well theyr dedes as their appetites.’ 
J. LIASTINGS. 

SHAMGAR (720%, Sapueydp).—Son of Anath, and 
judge in the south of Israel between Ehud and 
Jeborah. He slew 600 Philistines with an ox- 
goad (Jg 38! 5°), The name is Assyr. like Samgar- 
nebo (Jer 39%), and is a shortened form of some 
such name as Sumyir-Bel, ‘be gracious, O Bel,’ 
with the divine name omitted. Anath is also the 
Assyr.-Bab. Anatu, the wife of the god Anu (see, 
however, BABYLONIA, vol. i. p. 215°), unless we 
are to read Ben-anath, ‘the son of Anatu,’ which 
is the name of a Canaanite in one of the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets. The names show that Bab. 
influence lingered in the south of Palestine for 
some time after the period of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets, when Bab. names were not uncommon 
there (see Moore’s Judges, p. 106). 


A. H. SAYCRE. 
SHAMHUTH (mac¢g; B Takawd, A Tapnadé).—'The 
fifth captain for the fifth month, 1 Ch 278, He is 
called the IZRAHITE (B 6’Eopéde, A 6 ’Tefpaéd), and 
is the same as Shammoth the Ilarorite (a seribal 
error for Jfarodite) of 1 Ch 1177 and Shammah the 


JIARODITE of 2S 23°, 


SHAMIR (vo?, Zauitp).—A Kohathite, son of 
Micah, 1 Ch 24*4, 


SHAMIR (voy; Lauelp; Samir).—The name ot 
two places in Palestine. 

14. (A Zadeip) A town in the hill-country of 
Judah (Jos 16%), which 1s mentioned in the same 
group with Jattir and Socoh. Eusebius and 

erome from the reading of A alter the name to 
Shaphir (see Nowack, Al. Proph. on Mic 1"). 
Conder (PEF Mem. iii. 262) identifies it with 
Khurbet Sémerah, which lies west of Debir, and in 
this agrees with Guérin (Judée, iii. 364, ‘Sumra’). 

2. (A XNaudpea) The home and burial-place of 
Tola, a man of Issachar, who judged Isracl for 
twenty-three years (Jg 10"%). Shamir was in 
Mt. Ephraim, and Schwarz (151) identifies it with 
Sanir, a picturesquely situated village between 
Samaria and En-ganniin (Jenin). 


C. W. WILSON. 


SHAMMA (xvv; BNeud, A Zaupd). —An Asherite, 
1 Ch 7*, 


SHAMMAH (nv¢).—1. The son of Reuel the son 
of Esau, and a tribal chief (9x) of Edom (Gn 36!% 17 
(oud, in v.17 D Soual}, 1 Ch 17 (B Sond, A Souué)). 
2. (Bin 18 169, 28S 13% Baud, 28 13%, 1 Ch 213 207 
Lapad, 28 217) Seveel; Ain 1S 169178 Lauud, 1 Ch 
218 Sapnaid, 1 Ch 207 Lauads) The third son of 
Jesse and brother of David. Like his two elder 
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brothers, he joined Saul’s forces in the campaign 
against the Philistines, and was with the Israelite 
army in the valley of Elah when David overcame 
Goliath (1S 17), According to a later writer, 
he was present at the anointing of David by 
Sainuel (1 S 164). He was the father of Jonadab, 
the friend and adviser of Amnon (2S 13%), and 
also of that Jonathan whose exploit against a 
Philistine giant is recorded in 2S 21°. is name 
is variously given as Shammah (777 158 16° 17"), 
Shimeah (nyp¢ 2S 13° 32), Shimel (yer, Kéré uypy 
2S 2121), and Shimea (xyo¥ 1 Ch 2) 207), 

8 (25 234% Bvauad, A Zappeds s 238 Btauvdy, A 
Zaurds; 1 Ch 11% B Zwrd, A Layh) The son of 
AGEE, a Hararite (read ‘ry70 in2S 23", see v.%, 
1 Ch 11%), one of David’s famous ‘Three.’ The 
special act of bravery to which he owed his position 
is briefly recorded in 2S 231!-14, The Philistines, 
in the course of a foray, had driven the Israelites 
from a field of lentils (1 Ch 11"8 barley) at Lehi 
(read snd to Lehi (Jg 15%) for mn) to the troop (2), 
80 most moderns; see Driver, ad loc.). The 
Israelites fled before the enemy, but Shammah 
held his prune and by his courageous stand 
brought about a victory tor Israel. ‘The succeed- 
ing incident which is narrated in 2 § 231, viz. the 
well-known exploit of David’s three mighty men, 
who broke through the hosts of the Philistines 
and brought him water from the well of Beth- 
lehem, has been frequently ascribed to Shammah 
and the two other members of ‘the Three’; but 
the three heroes who performed this feat are 
clearly stated in v.™¥ to belong to ‘the Thirty.’ 
Since no previous mention has been made of ‘ the 
Thirty,’ it is probable that vv.?3-!”* are not in their 
original place, and that v.!> really forms the 
continuation of vv.%!4 (so Wellh., Driver). In the 
parallel narrative (1 Ch 11%) Shammah is not 
mentioned by name, and the exploit which made 
his name famous is wrongly ascribed to Eleazar 
the son of Dodo. Klostermann plausibly suggests 
that the incorrect reading in v.") ‘into a troop’ 
(7:55) represents an original ‘to battle’ (aqdp)), 
and that the Chronicler accidentally passed from 
this phrase in v.® to the same phrase in v.?), 
omitting the intervening narrative. 

According to the most probable reading of 25 

32 38 Shammah was the father of Jonathan, one 
of David's ‘Thirty.’ In this passage the word son 
has been accidentally omitted, and we must restore 
‘Jonathan the son of Shammah?’ (77-73 joj, 80 
Driver, Budde, Kittel, Klost., Léhr) ; the parallel 
passige (1 Ch 11%) gives ‘Jonathan the son of 

hage’ (*297]3 ]}), but the reading ‘Shammah’ (for 
Shage) 1s confirmed by Lucian (Napa), Possibly 
Shdgé (39) has arisen from a confusion with ’Age’ 
(nay) in 2S 234. Wellhausen (Text d. B. Sam. p. 
216) prefers the reading of the Chronicler (x29 or 
39°]3), and supposes that Jonathan the Hararite 
was the son of Shage (which he would restore in 
v." for Agee) and brother of Shammah. Kloster- 
mann, adopting the reading of Lucian in 2 § 23" 
(‘HAd== ax), identifies Shammah with Shimei the 
son of Elah, one of Solomon’s twelve monthly 
officers (1 K 48), 

4 (28 23% B Saud, A Zaumals 1Ch 117 B 
Layadd, A Lauwd; 279 B Sadradd, A Dapadd) A 
Harodite, s.e. probably a native of ‘Ain-harod (see 
HARoD), one of ‘the Thirty,’ and captain of 
Solomon’s fifth monthly course. In the parallel 
lists he is called ‘Shammoth the Harorite’ (1 Ch 
117 a9 «niee@;s read ‘inn the Harodite) and 
‘Shamhuth the Izrahite’ (1 Ch 27° nyo many). 

Since the lists of heroes given in 28S 23 and 
1Ch 11 are admittedly in confusion, it is possible 
that (3) and (4) are identical, and that the obscure 
*Hararite’ (2S 23" %) is a mistake for ‘ Harodite.’ 

J. F. STENNING. 
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SHAMMAI (‘n¢?).—1. A Jerahmeelite, 1 Ch 2% 
(B Zayual, A Zapupal) In v.* the LXX runs the 
Heb. ‘o¢ ‘nx (‘ brother of Shammai’) together as 
"Axecduas (B) or ’Axioaupd (A). 2. The ‘son’ of 
Rekem and ‘ father’ of Maon, 1 Ch 2“* (B Sayal, 
A Zayual) 3 A Judahite, 1 Ch 4" (B Zend, A 
Zepual), Seo GENEALOGY, [V. 54. 


Wane en ee SHAMHUTH, and SHAMMAH 
O. He 


SHAMMUA (y:v).—1. The Reubenite *p » Nu 
13¢ (B Sapounrd, A Lapadiwr). 2 One of David's 
sons, 28 5 (B Laupods, A Sapupode), 1 Ch 144 (B 
Lapda, A Laupaol, & Lapuad); called in 1 Ch 35 
Shimea (xyov; B Sdyuar, A Sayed). 3. A Levite, 
Neh 11!" (Zapovel) = SHEMAIAH, No. 6. 4 The 
head of a priestly family, Neh 12% (BAN* om., 
Ne * Syapoie). 


SHAMSHERAI (woy; B Iopuacapid, A Zapoapid). 
—A Benjamite, 1 Ch 8%. 


SHAPE.—In AV, as in earlier English generally, 
‘shape’ is less definite and less material than now. 
In Wis 18! the mod. meaning is nearly approached, 
‘Not seeing their shape’ (uop¢4, Vulg. dae but 
even there it is ‘outward form’ generally. In Lk 
372 ‘The Holy Ghost descended in a bodily shape 
like a dove upon him,’ the meaning is simply 
‘appearance’ (Gr. cwuarixp elder, RV ‘in a bodily 
form’); so Jn 5 (eldos, RV ‘form’). The only 
other occurrence is Rey 97 ‘The shapes of the 
locusts were like unto horses prepared unto battle’ 
(ra dnouduara, RVm ‘the likenesses’). Cf, Shaks. 
Hamlet, 1. ii. 80—* All forms, moods, shapes of 
grief’ (folios ‘ shews’); Jul. Ces, 1. i. 253— 

* Jt will not let you eat, nor talk, nor sleep: 

And, could it work so much upon your shape 

As it hath much prevailed on your condition, 

I should not know you, Brutus.’ 
In Rhem. NT Mk 16% is tr? ‘And after this he 
appeared in another shape to two of them walking,’ 
aad on this word there is a note, ‘ Christ though 
he have but one corporal shape, natural to his 
person, yet by his omnipotencie he may be in 
whatsoever forme, and appears in the likenesse of 
any other man or creature, as he list. Therefore 
let no man think it strange, that he may be under 
the forme of bread in the B. Sacrament.’ 

The old pass. ptcp. of the verb, ‘shapen,’ is found 
in Ps 515, So Tind. uses the old past tense ‘shope’ 
in Gn 2? ‘Then the Lorde God shope man, even of 
the moulde of the erth.’ J. HASTINGS. 


SHAPHAM (on? ; B XaBdr, A Zaddu).—A Gadite, 
1 Ch 548, 


SHAPHAN (jr¥ ‘coney or rock-badger’; LXX 
Laddy, LZadddv, Vedddy; Vulg. Saphan: on this 
name as evidence that ‘superstition of the totem 
kind had still a hold on Israelites in the last years 
of the independence of the kingdom of Judah,’ 
see W. R. Smith in the Journal of Philology, 
1880, p. 75, and Gray, HPN p. 103).—1. Scribe 
or finance minister (Ewald) in the reign of Josiah. 
He is brought prominently before us in the story 
of the discovery of ‘the book of the law’ in the 
temple, 2K 225%, 2Ch 34°. The system of 
raising money for the repairs of the temple which 

ad been instituted by Jehoash (2 K 12), seems 
from this narrative to have been in regular opera- 
tion since that time. The money cliest which had 
been set up by Jehoiada was emptied periodically 
under the supervision of the high priest and of the 
king’s scribe. It was on one of these occasions 
that HILKIAH communicated to eepaen his great 
discovery of ‘the book of the law.’ The Chronicler 
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SHAREZER 


(2 Ch 34°) represents Shaphun as having been 
accompanied by two other officials. In any case 
it was to Shaphan that Hilkiah entrusted the 
precious volume, and it was from Shaphan’s lips 
that Josiah heard the words that so deeply moved 
him. Shaphan also formed one of the open 
that subsequently visited the prophetess LLULDAH. 
Assuming that this was the Shaphan who was 
father of Ahikam (2 K 22", 2 Ch 34”, Jer 26%), he 
was vrandfather of Gedaliah (2 K 257, Jer 39!4 
40° % 11 4]? 43°), The only objection to this sup- 
position lies in the fact that Ahikam seems to 
take precedence of his father. It is, of course, 
poet e that he may have filled a hivher office. 
Vhatever the truth may be concerning Shaphan’s 
connexion with the discovery of ‘the book of the 
law,’ it is at Jeast certain that he belonged to the 
marty of reform whose inspiration was derived 
from that book, and who were friendly to Jere- 
miah. One of his sons, Ahikam, protected the 
prophet from the fury of the hostile priests and 
prophets (Jer 26™%). Another, Elasah, was one of 
the two whom Jeremiah employed to carry his 
letter to the captives in Dabylon (Jer 20%). From 
the windows of the chamber of yet another son, 
Gemariah, Baruch rend ‘the words of the LORD 
in the ears of the people’ (Jer 36’), words which 
were piven still further publicity by the action of 
Gemariah’s son, Micniah (vv."'+ 24), And when the 
last agony of Jerusalem was over, it was with 
Shaphan’s grandson, Gedaliah, that the aged pro- 
phet found an honoured asylum (Jer 39"), 

2. Father of Jaazaniah, who was ringleader in 
idolatry of the seventy ancients of the house of 
Israel, as scen by Ezekiel (8"), 

N. J.D. WIinITE. 

SHAPHAT (o=").—1. The Simeonite apy, Nu 13° 
(BA Zafar, F Yaddv), 2. The father of the pro- 
phet Elisha, 1 K 1916 (B Sagd6, A Sagpdr)? (BA 
Yaddr), 2K 3" (B 'Iwoaddd, A Yaddr) 6! (B om., 

Lapdr), 3. A name in the royal genealogy of 
Judah, 1 Ch 32 (B Sagd0, A Madar). 4& A Gadite, 
1 Ch 68 (LX X [? confusing with 150] 6 ypapuareus). 
5. One of David’s herdmen, 1 Ch 27” (B Zw¢dy, 

Zwpdr). 


SHAPHIR (vey; LXX KxadtGs3 Vulg. prulehra).— 
One of the towns or villages—none of them ver 
far from leutheropolis—which the prophet Micah 
addressed (Mic 1"). According to Eusebius and 
Jerome (Onom., Ladelp, Saphir), it was a village 
of Judah in the hill-country between Eleuthero- 
polis and Ascalon. Robinson (BP? ii. 34, note), 
van de Velde (S. and P. 159), and Conder, doubt- 
fully (Pik Mem. ii. 413), identify Shaphir with 
one of three mud villages, called es-S2dajir, which 
stand near each other about 34 miles S.E. of 
Esdid, Ashdod, This appears to be the place 
referred to in the Onomasticon, but the identifica- 
tion is uncertain. On the possible identity of 
Shaphir with Shamir of Jos 15% sea Nowack on 
Mic 11), C. W. WILSON, 


SHARAI (ny; B Sapio’, A Apo’, & Vapove).—One 
of the sons of Bani, who had married a foreign 
wife, Ezr 10*. 


SHARAR.—See SACAR, 


SHAREZER (cyy 7 [see Baer, ad loc.}; Eapdoap, 
BA in 2K 19° and Zec 72, B in Is 37%; Napdoa, 
Luc. in 2 Kings, 8AQ in Isaiah. In its original 
Assyrian form the name is probably =Sar-usur, 
‘protect the prince’; in meaning, a prayer addressed 
to some god whose name is emi bases. 
Marduk-sharugur, and similar Assyrian names are 
then unabbreviated parallels. It has been suggested 
that the full name of the Sharezer of 2 KX i (=Is 
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37] was Nergal-sharusur, a Babylonian name which 
occurs in Jer 398 [NERGAL-SHAREZER]. The origin 
of the conjecture is an untenable identification of 
Sharezer with the Nergilus of the historian Aby- 
denns [see below]. In Zec 7? the complete name is 
very probably Bel-sharezer). 

4. In conjunction with a brother, ADRAMMELECH, 
nained as the assassin of the Assyrian king Senna- 
eherib (2 K 19%7=1s 37°). The murderers are 
described as Sen.’s sons, and the scene of the 
assassination 1s given as the temple of NISROCH. 
According to the Babylonian Chronicle, Sen. was 
killed during an insurrection, and the date was 
towards the close of the year 681 (20th Tebeth). 
The other records of the assassination are an in- 
scription of Nabuna‘id, an extract from Polyhistor 
(Berosus) in Musebins, and another from Abydenus. 
These ayree with the Chronicle in stating that 
Sen. was killed by one of his sons. They contain 
no reference to the complicity of éwo sons. Even 
Abydenus is explicit in saying that one son was 
the murderer.* Of the two names given by -the 
Hebrew narrative, that of Sharezer is most affected 


by this Pie ben erance of negative testimony. 
Adrammelech has the support of the names 


Adramelus and Ardumuzanus (Ardumusanus), 
which are given by Abydenus and Volyhistor 
respectively. One of Sen.’s sons, also, has a 
name (A&sur-Sum-usabsi) which is said to be cap- 
able of readings approximately the same as these 
variants (Scheil in 4A xi, 425-27) There is 
nothing of a definite character to be said on the 
other side in favour of Sharezer.t Yet the nega. 
tive argument isso much é stlentio that an explana 
tion of the appearance of the name in the Hebrew 
text is pressingly required before an error can be 
granted. W. M, Miiller imagines too improbable 
a history. He supposes that Adramimelech was 
‘Assyrianized ’ into Sharezer by some archeologist. 
Adrammelech was regarded as a translation, Shar 
ezer was a retransiation put alongside of it in the 
text (ZATIV xvii. 332). It can only be said, mean- 
time, that Sharezer’s name, his part in the assassi- 
nation of Sen., and his relationship to the king, 
all rest on the authority of the Hebrew narrative. 

The revolt, in which Sen.’s murder was an inci- 
dent, was obviously designed to secure the throne 
for the rebel(s), and to prevent the accession!of the 
desiznated heir [Ksarhaddon. In this it failed, 
Esarhaddon BeN a a within six weeks, by the 
second of Adar, although for an unknown reason 
he did not formally assume the crown until three 
and a half months later (18th Sivan). The murderers 
fied to Armenia, according to the OT narrative. 
There was likely to be a welcome for such exiles 
there. The fragment of Abydenus says that Esar- 
haddon put Adramelus to death. 

**Quia filio Adramelo est interemptua,’ By a transposition 
of this sentence and the preceding, an attempt has been made 
to bring a certain Neryivus there mentioned into some con- 
nexion with the assassination of Sennacherib. But even then 
he is neither Sen.’s son nor his assassin. It is inadmissible to 
read the statement regarding him in the light of the weaker 
rather than of the stronger testimony. The supposition that 
Nergilus is Sharezer ia a conjecture from an emended text 
(supporters of the hypothesis are named in Schrader, COT 
ii, 16). Equally possible, and even more probable, is the 
suggestion that the sentence ‘deinceps autem post eum Nergilus 
regnavit’ ig a reference to the Rabylonian king Nergal-ushezib. 
This identification is made by Winckler (ZA li. 392 ff.). But 
it is easier to suppose that the context is imperfect than to 
adopt his combination with another context. 

¢t Sar-ettr-Assur is aon of Sen. whose name might be identi- 
fled with Sharezor (Winckler, Altor. Forsch., 2nd Series (1898), 
i. 69). It can also be urged that Polyhistor and Abydenus 
may have got their names of the assassin from the Heb. 
Adrammelech. Moses of Chorene gives more positive testi- 
mony, but {fs not sufficiently reliable. He names two agsassins. 
In the Whistons’ Latin version (London, 1736) the forms are 
Adramelus or Argamozanus and Sanasarus (i. 22). Their 
eettlement in Armenia is the occasion of their be ie dg 
Boscawen’a recent identification (Bad. and Or. Record, viil. 
259 ff.) seems to depend too much on a resemblance to the 
conjectural form Nergal-sharezer. 
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2. One who consulted the spiritual heads of the 
Jewish community on the question whether the 
fast observed on the anniversary of the burning 
of the pre-exilic temple was appropriate after its 
restoration (Zec 72%), 


The grammatical construction of v.23, and consequently the 
purport of the verse, is very uncertain. RV makes ‘ Bethel’ 
subject and Sharezer and the othcra messengers from Bethel. 
Such a personification seems without parallel in prose. AV 
follows Vulg. in making ‘ Bethel’ accusative of direction and 
tr. ‘to the house of God.’ But the temple is never called 
béth-’él, The difficulty is removed by pated in these letters 
the Divine name which, according to analogy, is required 
to complete the compound Bur-usur. The text may origin- 
ally have read Bel-Sharezer (Siegfried-Stade, LIWB). The nm 
may be accounted for as a dittography of ® in the early 


Hebrew character.* After this correction hag been made, v.8 
suggests that the author of the inquiry is one individual, 
namely (Bel-} Sharezer. Repyem-melech and the others are 
then messengers whom he sent, 


Sharezer’s question is explained by the new 
situation which the restoration of the temple 
created. Since Zechariah addresses his reply to 
the ‘people of the land,’ it may be argued that 
Sharezer was spokesman on their behalf. But v.® 
more naturally expresses individual ead Uae 
V.? implies that the inquiry came from outside 
the community in Jerusalem, The question itself 
comes naturally from one who is not in touch with 
movements in the capitals; it is artificial and un- 
likely when regarded as an attempt to bring local 
discussions to an issue (Nowack’s view). Zechariah 
addresses the priests and the whole Jewish com- 
munity (* peo tb of the land,’ as Hag 2‘). The 
priests are doubtless named because ‘instruc- 
tion’ (¢érdéh) had been asked of them, and formally 
they have yet to reply (in v.8 the words ‘and to 
the prophets’ may be an insertion, anticipating 
the fact that actually Zechariah comes forward to 
reply), The people also are addressed, to secure 
for the prophet’s words a wider currency. 


Babylon is more likely to have been Sharezer’s home than any 
part of Judah. His Babylonian name, Bel-sharusur, is one 
argument; the formality of his deputation another. The bypo- 
thesis accounts most simply for the purpose and motive of the 
Inquiry. It does justice also to all the points of the narrative. 
The primary object of Sharezer's deputation (v.2) was to offer 
sacrifices at the restored sanctuary (‘to entreat the favour of 
the Lord’), The question to the priests was incidental to thiy main 
purpose, although prompted by the same good news. Thusearly 
the spiritual authority of Jerusalein was acknowledged by the 
diaspora. The incident is dated in the year 618 (v.1). The 
temple was completed in 616 (Ezr 615); its restoration had 
commenced in 620 (Hag 115), Either the news which reached 
Babylon anticipated the complete restoration midway (assum- 
ing the dates to be correct); or the rebuilding was so far 
advanced as to justify Sharezer in taking action. 


It is noteworthy that Zechariah’s prophecy 
(vv.5-7) has no special application to the circum- 
stances of the time. t depreciates or disavows 
the practice of fasting as such. Zee 819 seems 
more appropriate as a reply to Sharezer’s envoys. 

LireraTur8s.—On 2 K 1037; Schrader, COT ii. 13-17 ; Winck- 
ler, ZA_ ii, (1887) 392-96; Johns, “xpos, Times, vii. (April 
1896). For Polyhistor and Abydenus see Eusebius, ed. Schoene, 
i. 27 and fi, 85; the Bab. Chron. tr. by Winckler in Textbuch 
z. AT’, 1892; and Nabuna’id, by Messerschmidt, Stele Nabun- 
a’id’s, Berlin, 1896, W. B. STEVENSON. 


SHARON.—4. (jy'0 [with art.J, prob. for jingen 
‘the level,’ ‘the plain,’ from 1 zo be level; LXX 
in 1 Ch 27”, Ca 2! 72 aedlov, but in [s 33° 352 G51¢ 
6 dpuuds [sce below]) the name applied in Seripture 
to that part of the Maritime Plain which stretches 
from Joppa to Mt. Carmel (55 miles). It is of an 
undulating character, none of its hills exceeding 
250-300 feet in height. The following streams 
cross it in their course to the Mediterranean: Nahr 


* Marti simply detaches '¢2 from O6¢th and joins it to 
Sharezer; ‘the family of El-Sharezer’ (SK, 1892, p. 732). GQ, 
A. Smith adopte El-Sharezer, but supposes ‘J”' to be wanting 
after Léth: ‘to the temple of J”’ (Z'welve Prophets). 
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es-Zerkd (the Crocodile River), Nahr Mefjir (the 
Dead River of the Crusaders), Nahr Iskandertineh 
(their Salt River), Nasr el-£alik (their Rochetaille), 
Lhe plain proper, between the Crocodile River and 
vo a, varies in breadth from 8 to 12 miles. 

‘he LXX, as above noted, reproduces jrwo in 
three passages by 6 dpuués, a term which is applied 
to Sharon also by Josephus (BU I. xiii. 2; in Ant. 
XIV. xiii. 3, a ol Spypol) and Strabo (xvi. : dSpupds 
péyas Tis). ‘This designation is very appropriate to 
a district which has still a large oak wood at its 
northern extremity, and which, even so late us 
Crusading times, would have appeared from the 
top of Mt. Ebal as a vast forest of oaks from coast 
to mountain (U“GHL? 122),.* The Crusaders called 
it the Forest of Assur (Vinsauf, [tin. Ricardi, iv. 
16); it is the enchanted forest of Tasso (Werus. 
Liberata, ii and xiii); it was called by Napoleon 
the Forest of Miksi (from the modern village of 
Miksieh). The southern half of the plain is, and 
must always have been, far more cultivated than 
its northern portion. Throughout its whole extent 
it is gay with myriads of brightly coloured flowers. 

The beauty and the fertility of Sharon give 
point to Is 357, where the ‘glory of Lebanon’ is 
coupled with the ‘excellency (717 ‘splendour’ [see 
Driver, Daniel, p. 33]) of Carmel and Sharon,’ the 
apoet allusion perh: ee being to the maynificence 
of ita oak forests, We have the opposite picture 
in Is 33°, where ‘ Lebanon is ashamed and withereth 
away, Sharon is like the (waste) Arabah, and 
Bashan and Carmel shake off their leaves,’ Again, 
in Is 65'° the description of the restoration of Israel 
contains this feature: ‘Sharon shail be a pasturage 
for flocks.’ In 1 Ch 27% we read of Shitrai the 
Sharonite (sso, 6 Zapwr(e)irns), who was over king 
David's flocks that fed in Sharon. The excellence of 
the pasturage, the superiority of the cattle and the 
wine of Sharon, are celebrated by Jerome (Comm. 
on Is 33 and 65) and the Talmud (Bab. Menahoth 
87a, Shabbath 70a). Its pottery and the bricks 
used for building are repeatedly referred to in the 
Mishna as of very inferior muhity, the instability 
of the houses in Sharon being proverbial (see 
references in Neubauer, Geog. du Jalm, 48 f.). 

Neuhauer appears to be right (against Graetz, Gesch, d., 
Juden®, iii. 182) in contending that it is the inhabitants of the 
maritime Sharon and not of the Galilaan Saronas |see below), 
on whose behalf a special petition is said to have been intro- 
duced into the high pricst’s prayer for the people on the Day of 
Atonement. This petition ran: ‘May God watch over the 
inhabitants of Sharon, that they be not buried in the ruing of 
their houses.’ 

The Shulammite compares herself to the ‘rose 
[an unfortunate rendering; nbyan is the white 
narcissus, see Cheyne on Is 35! and cf. art. RosE 
above] of Sharon’ and the ‘lily [prob. some flower 
of a ved colour] of the (Jordan) valleys’ (o‘poy), 
Ca 2). 

There 13 some doubt as to the identity of the 
Sharon of Jos 12 (where read jw pay mop ‘king 
of Aphek in Sharon’; see LASSHARON]. It has 
been proposed (e.g. by Dillm. ad loc.) to find here 
the Saronas which Eusebius (OQnomast. 296. 6) says 
was the name given to the rezion between Mt. 
Tabor and Tiberias—a statement confirmed by the 
name Saréna still attaching to a ruin on this 
plateau (PEF Mem. vol. i. sheet vi.). ‘This pro- 
posal appears, however, to be unnecessary, especi- 
ally in view of the evidence (sce G. A. Smith, 
HGHIL*4 350, 401 f., and s.v. ‘Aphek’ in Encyc. Bibl.) 
in favour of the existence of an Aphelk in the 
maritime Sharon (cf. W. R. Smith, OZJC? 273, 
435, and s.v. ‘ Aphek’in Encyc. Bibl. ; HW. P. Smith, 
Samuel, 31. Buhl, GAP 212f., 218, leaves it un- 


*It is not at all likely that the title é Spuués is due to any 
connexion, real or supposed, between the Heb. shadrén and the 
Gr. capers, & Very rare term for an Oak (Pliny, AN iv. 5, quoted 
by Reland, Pal. 100). 
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decided whether it is the maritime or the Galilean 
Sharon that is meant in Jos 12'%). 

The only NT reference to Sharon is Ac 9° (6 

Zapav, whence AV Saron), in connexion with St. 
Peter's stay at Lydda. For further details regard- 
ing Sharon see Buhl, GAP 103 ff.; and G. A. Smith, 
HGHL' 147 ff., where a full account is given of its 
strategic importance and the part it played in post- 
biblical history. 
2. (hy (without art.]; B Tepidu, A Zapdy) 1 Ch 
5, This Sharon (|| Gilead and Bashan) is prob- 
ably the same as the Mishér (also from root 7), 
or elevated plateau between the Arnon and the 
Jabbok (Dt 3” 4%, Jos 13% 16-27-21 208) Jer 48% 21, 
2Ch 26). See vol. iii. p. 309°, footnote, and p. 
893%, s. 5. J. A. SELBIE. 


SHARONITE.—See preceding article. 


SHARUHEN (jnn¢ ;'ol dypol alrav; Sareon).—A 
town in Judah which was allotted to Simeon (Jos 
19°), It appears as Shilhim in 15“ and as Shaaraim 
in 1 Ch 43!; see SHAARAIM (2), 


SHASHAI (‘ev ; BA Zecel, Luc. Levoelp).—One of 
the sons of Bani who had married a foreign wife, 
Ezr 10@=Sgs1s of 1 Es 9*, 


SHASHAK (pvy').—The eponym of a Benjamite 
family, 1 Ch 8) (B Zwxjr)” (B Dwejk ; in both pas- 
sages A has Mwonx, Luc. Licdyx). 


SHAUL (bine, EaovA).—1. A king of Edom, Gn 
36% ([JE]J=1 Ch 1“ He belonged to ‘Rehoboth 
by the River.’ See REHOBOTH. 2. A son of 
Simeon, Gn 46" [R](A ZapousrA, D*" Zaovd, B deest), 
Ex 6%, Nu 26" (both Pj], 1 Ch 4*. The clan of 
which he is the eponym was of mixed Isr. and 
Can. descent, hence Shaul is called in Gn 46” and 
Ex 6" ‘the son of the Canaanitess.’ See GENE- 
ALOGY, II. 2. In Nu 26% the patronymic Shaulites 
(inva, SAuos 6 Zaovdel) occurs. 3. An ancestor of 
ear oe!s 1 Ch 6% ® (called in v.24 Joel. See JOEL, 

o. 3). 


SHAYEH, THE VALE OF (my poy; A rhv xordda 
Thy Savnv, D rT. k. 7. Lavh; vallis Save).—A broad 
valley (‘émek), known also as ‘the king’s vale’ (Gn 
1417), which was near Salem, It is apparently the 
same place as ‘the king’s dale’ (adeu pry 2S 18"), 
in which Absalom set up a pillar or monument. 
According to Josephus (Ant, VII. x. 3), this monu- 
ment was two stadia from Jerusalem. If the view 
that Salem was Jerusalem be correct, the valley of 
Shaveh was possibly the broad open head of the 
valley of Hinnom which, lower down, contracts to 
aravine. See SALEM. C. W. WILSON, 


SHAYVEH-KIRIATHAIM (c'nnp me; dy Zavh rz 
wore ; Save Cariathaim).—A placein which Chedor- 
laomer smote the Emim (Gn 145). If the reading 
in AVm and RVm ‘the plain of Kiriathaim’ be 
correct, the spot must have been near Kiriathaim 
(Jer 48) 8 Eizk 25°) in Moab, which has been identi- 
lied with el-Kuretydt between Dibon and Medeba. 

C. W. WILSON. 

SHAVING.—Two Heb. words are used with this 
meaning, 13) ‘ cut off,’ ‘shear’ (wool, 1S 254), ‘shave’ 
(one’s head, Job 1”, Mic 1°); nb) to make smooth 
or bald, to shave or shear (Nu 6938, Dt 21!3 ete.). 
The ancient Egyptians, according to Wilkinson 
(Anc. Egyp.), considered shaving the hair, not of 
the head only but of the whole body, necessary 
to cleanliness. Joseph, when summoned to the 
preeence of Pharaoh, ‘shaved himself and changed 
1is raiment,’ Gn 41"*. The same custom is ob- 
served by many Hindu sects at ‘the present time. 
[In cases of mourning the hair was allowed to 
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ow. Among the Israelites the custom was 

ifferent. The hair seems to have been allowed 
to grow to a moderate length, and to have been 
cut at intervals. Absalom, we are told (28 14%), 
polled his head every year. The beard was held 
sacred among the Israelites, as it is to this day 
among the Arabs; and the insult that Hanun, king 
of the Ammonites, offered to the ambassadors of 
David, by shaving half cf their beards (28 10‘), 
could be atoned for only by the conquest and 
slavery of the Ammonites. The Nazirites were 
commanded to let no razor pass upon their heads, 
but to allow the hair to grow. hen the time 
fixed by their vow had expired, or if they were 
accidentally defiled, then they were commanded to 
shave the whole head (Nu 6° % 18), In Syria 
the priests and monks of the Greek Orthodox and 
Greek Catholic Churches never allow the hair of 
the head or beard to be cut even in sickness. 
Many Christian parents dedicate a child to a 
particular saint for a certain period of time, 
and during that period the hair of the child is 
never cut. These children are distinguished from 
others by their black clothes as well as their 
long hair. Among the Israelites and Arabs shav- 
ing the head was a sign of mourning (Job 1%, 
Dt 212, Ezk 44”), and with the neighbouring 
nations it was the custom to shave the ‘ corners 
of the beard, which the Israelites were expressly 
forbidden to do (Lv 215). (See CUTTINGS IN THE 
FLESH, vol. i. p. 537°; and for shaving of the head 
asa sacrificial act, W. R. Smith, 2S 306). 

W. CARSLAW. 

SHAVSHA (xy}7. In 25 20% Kethib xv, Keré 
nw, EV Sheya, are proved to be in error by LXX. 
Similar to the Kéré, however, are B Zaf8d of 1 K 43 
and BA Zovfd of 1K 2%, Of LXX forms given 
below, 'Incods =’Icols isa familiar name read for one 
unfamiliar, perhaps under the influence of a ditto- 
graphy from the preceding xal).—Royal or State 
secretary in king David’s reign (1 Ch 18!* B 'Inoods, 
A and Luc. Zoved, N Lods; 28 20% B 'Iyaois, A 
*Iaots, Luc. Loved). 

28 815-18 js a third passage containing a list of David's officers 
of State. In MT Seraiah now stands in place of Shavsha. 
But the list of 1 Chron. is dependent on that of 2Sam., is 
identical with it except in this one particular, and most probably 
has preserved the original reading. B ‘Aecd seems to be a trace 
of the older text. 1K 48 and 24h may be counted against 
Seraiah (see below). This name seems to have obtained cur- 
rency inthe 7th century. It may be supposed that the familiar 
mow” is a misreading of the possibly foreign name Kv/ly. 


The office held by Shavsha is one of a group 
created by the monarchy in Israel. It dates, how- 
ever, from the time of David, like others of a 
similar character, for Saul’s ‘kingdom’ was not 
an organized State. It was David who made it 
so, When he ranged himself among the princes 
of southern Syria his position forced on him the 
creation of certain oflices of State. The occa- 
sions, for instance, of communication and corres- 
pongence with neighbouring States multiplied. 
‘he example of pease vad princes suggested 
the appointment of a State secretary. Other 
prospects of usefulness must have commended the 
precedent. In these circumstances Shavsha was 
appointed first holder of the office, as it seems. 
It is noteworthy that of all those who are named 
in the best list of David’s officers of State (1 Ch 
18'4-17=2 § 815-18) he is the only one whose father 
is unmentioned. Possibly he did not belong to 
a family of standing in the country, like the 
others. Possibly he was a foreigner. If foreign 
correspondence were in a forei anguage it ma 
not have been easy to find a Hebrew with 
the necessary qualifications. David was not in- 
disposed to have foreigners round his person (see 
art. FOREIGNER, vol, il. p. 50°), Shavsha’s name 


may be Aram@an. Foreign extraction would 
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account for the name of one of his sons being 
Elihoreph (1 K 4%), It seems to indicate his wor- 
ship of a god other than J”. ; 

n Solomon’s reign there were two secretaries of 
State, Elihoreph and Ahijah. They are called sons* 
of Shisha (1 K 4%). Although the evidence for the 
correct form of this name is very divergent (B 28d, 
A Zeod, Luc. Zaddr), it may be identified with 
Shavsha. Others of Solomon’s chief officers of 
State were sons of those who held similar office 
under David. If Shavsha was chosen seccreta 
because Aramaic was his native tongue, it is speci- 
ally likely that his children would inherit this 

ualification and be chosen for a similar reason. 
there is a second list of Solomon’s officers in the 
LXX (B) text of 1] K 2%», In it Shavsha (BA Zoufd, 
Luc. Zougd) is given as Solomon’s secretary. Ben- 
zinger (on 1 K 4) has made the attractive suggestion 
that this list names those in office during the 
earlier part of Solomon’s reign. It would then 
be evidence that Shavsha continued for a time 
Solomon’s secretary, died during Solomon’s reign, 
and was then succeeded by his sons. But there 
does not seem to be evidence to establish this 
view of the two lists. It is probable that they 
are duplicates, and that in 1 K 2" the names 
of the sons have dropped out before the word 
Shavsha. W. B. STEVENSON. 


SHEAL (5x?, B Sadroud, A Tadd), Ezr 10%.—One 
of the sons of Bani, who had married a ‘strange’ 
wife; culled Jasaelus in 1 Es 9*. 


SHEALTIEL (dx'nbud; in Hag 112.14 92 ea 5 
LXX and NT always Zadar, hence Salathiel of 
1 Es 5% 456 62) AV of Mt 1 and Lk 3”).—The 
father of ZERUBBABEL, Ezr 37° 6, Neh 12}, Hiag 
]}- 12. 14 92.28, According to 1 Ch 3" Shealtiel was 
the eldest son of king FaCCuial In v.? the MT 
makes Pedaiah (a brother of Shealtiel) the father 
of Zerubbabel; but BA of LAX read here also 
Yaradupr, although Lucian has Pada. 


SHEARIAH (7y).—A descendant of Saul, 1 Ch 
83 (BA Zapad, Luc. Yepid) 94 (BA Zapid, Luc. 


Zaapid). 


SHEARING-HOUSE, Tn (o'y5a apy n'a; B Bardd- 
Kad Trav wopévuv, A Bacddxad 7. 7.3 Vulg. camera 
astorum; RV tr. ‘shearing-house [lit. bending- 
10use,’ cf. Gn 22°] of the shepherds,’ RVm ‘house 
of gathering [so Targ. but improbable) of the 
shepherds’).—A place at which Jehu, on his way 
from Jezreel to Samaria, met and slew the brethren 
of Ahaziah, king of Judah (2 K 10!%34), Eusebius 
and Jerome (Onom. s. Ba:éaxd@) place the shearing- 
house in the Great Plain (Esdraelon), 15 M.P. from 
Legio; and in this position, 3 m. east of Jenin, is 
the village of Beit Add (Robinson, BLP? ii. 316). 
This is pose y the site of the shearing-house 
(Conder, PEF Jfem. ii. 83). C. W. WILSON. 


SHEAR-JASHUB (2:v° “x7 ‘a remnant shall re- 
turn,’ LXX é xaradecPeis IacovfB, Is 7).—A symboli- 
cal name given to a son of Isaiah to signify the 
return of the remnant to God after the punishment 
at the hands of the Assyrians. See 8'% 10” 2, and 
cf 716", 


SHEBA (y3y).—1. A Benjamite who headed a 
new revolt against David mediate after the 
suppression of Absalom’s rebellion. © was be- 
sieged by Joab in Abel-beth-maacah, whose in- 
habitants were persuaded to procure their own 
safety by casting the head of the rebel from the 
battlements of the city (2 S 2O': 6 10. 18. af. 33 uni- 
formly SdfSee, A occasionally “Afee). See, further, 

* LXX ‘eon,’ applying to Ahijah only. 
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. 570% 2. A Gadite, 1 Ch 58 
uc. 2dfee). 


art. DAVID, vol. i. 
(B 2éfee, A TéBade, 


SHEBA (x3¥), more correctly Saba (LXX afd, 
Jos. Zd8as), the name of a race (the Sabseans) several 
times mentioned in the OT. In the genealogical 
tables it is given three pedigrees (Gn 10’ son of 
Ramah, cf. Ezk 272, where these two names are 
juxtaposed; Gn 10% son of Yoktan, and juxta- 
posed with Wazarmaveth [Hacramaat) Gn 253 
son of Yokshan). Ezekiel (27%) mentions Eden 
(Aden), Haran (Hirran), and Canneh (Kanneh) as 
connected with 1t; and of these places the first 
two are known to be in S. Arabia. At the time 
of Israel’s highest prosperity, Solomon was visited 
by the queen of Saba (1K 10!-}8), an event which 
gave rise to a number of legends, none of them 
perhaps of high antiquity in the form wherein we 

ossess them. The Sabsans were known to the 

sraelites as exporters of gold (Is 60°, Ps 72), 
precious stones (I5zk /.c.), perfumes (Jer 6”, Isaiah 
and Jizekiel), and perhaps slaves (J! 4(3)*), In 
the Bk. of Job (6) there is an allusion to their 
trading caravans, with at least a suggestion that 
their capital was Tema (Tayma); and also to their 
raiding other Arab tribes (11°). 

Till the attention of Orientalists was called by 
Wellsted and Cruttenden to certain inscriptions 
discovered by them in S. Arabia, our knowledge 
of Saba was confined to the meagre and often 
unintelligible matter collected by the Greek ge- 
ographers and Pliny. But since the middle of the 
century largo finds of inscriptions have been made 
in various parts of Arabia, in the old Arabic 
character (of which a copy was given by the 
Arabic bibliographer Al-Nadim, in his Frhrist, 
A.D. 978), and dealing with Saba and various in- 
stitutions connected with it. The attempt made 
in England to decipher these inscriptions was 
utterly incompetent; but German scholars were 
more successful, and the honour of having founded 
the study of Sabsean is sharod by Rodiger and 
Osiander, whose papers in the ZDMG, vols. xx. 
and xxi., laid the basis for the right understand. 
ing of these texts. A full and accurate account 
of the literature of the subject down to 1891 was 
given by Fr. Hommel in his Sid-Arabische Chres- 
tomathie, Munich, 1893. Next in importance to 
the collection published by Osiander was that 
brought back by Halévy, and edited by him in 
the 8 ournal Asiatique, Série 6, vol. ix. ; since then 
great finds have been made by Glaser in his vari- 


ous journeys in 8. Arabia, not many of which 
have as yet been given to the public. In the 
fourth part of the CJS, edited by J. and H. 


Derenbourg, of which three fasciculi (containing 
308 inscriptions) have as yet appeared (1889-1900), 
the material for the study wi fe be eventually re- 
corded in the most trustworthy form ; at present 
the works of the eight or nine scholars who pur- 
sue it (esp. Derenbourg, Glaser, Halévy, Hommel, 
Mordtmann, D. H. Miiller, Preetorius, Winckler) 
are al) indispensable. 

Besides inscriptions, considerable finds of coins 
have also been made. The first Sabsean coin ever 
interpreted was described in the Kevue Nunits- 
matique, 1868, pp. 169-176; but for this part of 
the subject the most important stage was marked 
by the work of Schlumberger (Le trésor de San‘a, 
Paris, 1880), who gave an account of some 200 
coins that had been discovered at Sana’a, and pur- 
chased by him of a dealer in Constantinople. 
Many of these coins contained the monograms of 
kings whose names also figure in inscriptions ; 
whence, though these signs were puzzling at first, 
they have all since been interpreted: a list of the 
monograms, with their interpretations, is given by 
D. H. Miller in his Burgen «u. Schlosser, ii. p. 995. | 
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The date of the coins described by Schlumberger 
was fixed by him, on numismatic yrounds (i.e. the 
evolution of the style from Attic, Seleucid, and 
Roman models), at pate about B.C. 150 to A.D. 150, 
and, while he derived the style of the art from the 
sources named, he regarded the weight as fixed by 
Persian models. The purity of the silver and the 
accuracy of the weight were greatly admired by 
this numismatist ; other coins that have been dis- 
covered are described by Mordtmann, Wiener 
Numismatische Zeitschrift, 1880, pp. 289-320. The 
researches of Glaser and others were also rewarded 
by the discovery of a variety of other objects, 
siluatralive of Saban civilization, of which de- 
scriptions have been given by Mordtmann (HMimyar- 
che Inschriften in den kéniglichen Museen zu 
Berlin, 1893) and others (e.g. Derenbourg, Les 
Monuments Sabéens du Musée d’Archéologie de 
Marseille, 1899; D. H. Miiller, Siidarabische Al- 
terthiimer im Kunsthistorischen Hofmuseum, Wien, 
1899; Hommel, ‘Die siidarab. Altertiimer des 
Wiener Hofmuseuns,’ in Aufsitze u. Abhand- 
lungen, ii., 1900). 

Finally, the works of the S. Arabian geographer 
and archsologer Hamdani (Abu Muhammad AI- 
Hasan) have been brought to Europe, his Deserip- 
tion of the Arabic Peninsula in a number of copics, 
and his /kdid in portions; both these works have 
been edited by D-H. Miiller, the former at Leiden, 
1891, the latter in the Sitzungsberichte der Wiener 
Akademie, Ph.-Hist. K1. xciv., xevii., and in Miiller’s 
Siidarab, Alterthiimer, p. 8 tf. The lexicon of 
Neshwan the Himyarite, which is of some value 
for the interpretation of the texts, is ay yet un- 
published. In the following paragraphs a few of 
the chief results of the study will be collected. 

The following abbreviations recur below: AA = Glaser's 
Abessinier in Arabien (Munich, 1895); Mi = Himyarische 
Inechriften; MM = Mordtmann and Miiller’s Sabdtsche Denk- 


miler; MVAS = BMittheil. d. vorderas. Gesellschast; SA = 
Miller’s Sidarabische Alterthiimer). 


i. History. — On this subject an authentic 
chronicle of « few pages could give us more in- 
formation than all ie inscriptions together ; it is, 
however, clear that they cover an enormous length 
of time—it can scarcely be made less than 1300 

ears, The dated inscriptions of the mound at 

arib (published by Glaser, JVAS, No. 6) are of 
the 5th and 6th cents. A.D., one of them being 
Christian and another perhaps Jewish; and the 
final destruction of the Sabwan State is known 
to have taken pace in the 6th cent. A.D. On 
the other hand, the name of Ithamara the Sabsean, 
occurring in the inscriptions of Sargon of B.c. 715 
(ed. Winckler, p. 97), was identified with justice 
by Lenormant with the Yetha’amara of the 
Sabsean inscriptions. That name belongs to no 
fewer than six Sabman potentates (Glaser, 4A 
p. 29); and there seems no probability that Sar- 
gon’s contemporary is the first of these. ‘he in- 
scriptions, however, are not divided e ually over 
this vast expanse of time; so far as they are at 
present accessible, it is only for the period just 
efore and just after the commencement of our 
era that they render the writing of a continuous 
chronicle possible; an attempt of this sort has 
been made by H. Winckler, Die Inschriften des 
Alhan Nahfan’ (MVAS, No. 5), perhaps without 
conspicuous success. The greater number of the 
texts published are devoid of political interest, 
and indeed emanate from members of two fami- 
lies or clans, the Bakilites of ‘Amran, and their 
leaders the Banu Marthad, and the Hashidites of 
Nait, and their leaders the Banu Namdan. These 
great families are said to exist still in S. Arabia 
in the neighbourhood of their ancestral seats 
(Mordtmann in MM p 9). 
Saba is the name of a nation or political unit, 
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not of a city, though the classical writers speak 
repeatedly of acity Saba. The Arabic etymologists 
derive its name from sabd, ‘to take captive’; but 
they might with greater probability have derived 
it from the Saban verb saba’a, ‘he raided’; and 
indeed in C/S 84. 3, the Sabswans are mentioned as 
normal raiders, somewhat as in Job 1% The 
Sabsean name for ‘nation’ is khums, ‘a fifth,’ and 
it is applied by them to other nations as well as to 
their own, ¢.g. ‘the two Khums, Saba and Himyar’ 
(MM 5). ‘These nations or ‘ fifths’ were divided 
into ‘ tribes’ * (sab), which again were sometimes 
divided into ‘thirds’ (CZS 187, where Derenbourg 

ives us the names of two ‘thirds’ of the tribe 
samai), and sometimes perhaps ‘tenths’ (CJS 
128). ‘There might be some ground for suspecting 
that the word jifth implies the original existence 
of five nations who shared S. Arabia between 
them; at the latest period of the inscriptions, 
Saba has swallowed the others up. In these the 
kings style themselves kings of Saba, Dhu Raidan, 
ieaneaneit and Yamanet. The earliest king who 
assumed this title was, according to Glaser (4A 
p. 31), Shammir Yuharish, about A.p. 281 (others 
would place him some 200 years before). Before 
this he and his predecessors called themselves kinys 
of Saba and Dhu Raidan, a title which implies the 
conquest of Raidan, which the combinations of 
Glaser and H. Winckler place about b.c. 70. 
Prior to this last date the kings style themselves 
sometimes malik (‘king’), sometimes mukarrib, a 
word of uncertain meaning, but of a root which 
forms an element in many proper names, and is 
the source of Makorabah, the old name for Mecca. 
It is customary to place the Mukarrib period before 
the Malik period, and it is certainly noticeable that 
Sargon does not bestow the title ‘king’ on his 
Sabsean contemporary, though the Assyrians are 
ordinarily rather lavish with the title. Naturally, 
such a point could not be settled without better 
documents than are at our disposal. The residence 
of the king was at Maryab or Marib (in Beled Al- 
Jihaf), and sometimes at Ghaiman. But Marib 
had also a king of its own, probably ned teas on 
the kings of Saba, since in CJS 37. 7 the two are 
mentioned simultaneously; and kings of Kamna 
(SA 12) and other places are mentioned, 

In the time of Penasciceee (B.c. 240) Saba was 
one of four nations which shared S. Arabia between 
them—Minzans with capital Karna, Sabeans with 
capital Maryab, Kattabanians with capital Tamna, 
and Hadramaut with capital Katabanon. The 
Greek writer adds that these were all monarchies, 
but that they were not hereditary, the succession 
falling to the first male born to one of the leading 
families after a king’s accession. Iow such a 
system would work it is impossible to conjecture; 
but a study of the texts makes it certain that 
Eratosthenes’ account contains some truth, though 
he may have omitted important details. So about 
the time of the Aclius Gallus expedition (B.c. 24) 
we find kings of the Hamdanide family preceded 
and followed by kings of another family. Alhan 
Nahfan seems to disclaim the title ‘king of Saba’ 
himself, while giving it to his two sona (AA 42. 
1), though he allows it to be given him My others 
(ib. 24), and in another inscription (J// 2698) 
appears as a subject of the then ei of Saba, 
and in yet another (C/S 2, 10) is called simply 
Hamdanite and Bata‘ite by the men who put up 
a votive tablet for help received in his service. 
Quite similarly Il-Sharh (Elisaros), who in some 
inscriptions figures as king of Saba and gon of a 
king of Saba, in others is called Kabir of Akyan, 
a title of which the import is not known, but 

*This name (tribe) is also sometimes applied to Saba (SA 


Pp. 17). The term ‘fifth’ is also found in other divisions (id. 
p. 39). 
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which seems to have been combined with some- 
thing like royal functions (AA 82 and 105). What 
we should infer from these facts is that the king- 
ship was held by the leading families in some sort 
of rotation. This inference is further supported 
by the nature of the kings’ names, which do not 
appear to differ in form from those of other eminent 
men; they are ordinarily, though not always, 
double, consisting apparently of a name and an 
epithet (rarely of a nume and two epithets), and 
are ordinarily retained unaltered by those persons 
who figure in different upcunylous as kings and in 
some other capacity. Finally, the fact that the 
inscriptions often speak of ‘the kings of Saba,’ 
and ‘line as many as three appear as kings siinul- 
taneously, implies that the sense which attached 
to the word ‘king’ in this community was different 
from that which attached to it elsewhere. And 
this not only explains the great number of the 
kings who ee in the inscriptions, — Miller 
(Burgen, ii. pp. 982-986) counted 33, and some 
have since been added to the number,—but har- 
monizes with the fact that Sargon does not give 
the Saban the title ‘king.’ 

Besides the kings, there were eponymous magis- 
trates, after whom the years were named, till the 
adoption of an era, which Glaser fixes at B.C. 115 
(AA p. 29; Gesch. i, 3), whereas others regard it 
as the Seleucid era (see CIS p. 18); the text ClS 
46 seems to date Sin the year 386 from the year 
of Mubib son of Abu-Hubb,’ an era of which 
nothing is at present known. The tribes of which 
the Sabiwan community consisted had sometimes 
their kings (as the Samai, C/S 37), but more often 
chieftains called awl (in Arabic hail); another 
title is Aabir (‘ great’), which in one case a) CATS 
to be given to the eponymous magistrate (C/S 80), 
but is also held by the king IL-Sharh, probably 
before his accession (CIS 46), Since, however, 
this personage has a ‘minister’ (auktawi, AA p. 
105), while he is still Aadir, we clearly cannot yet 
settle the precise meaning of these terms. <A dis- 
tinction which pervades the inscriptions is that 
between ‘lords’ and ‘men,’ analogous to that be- 
tween ‘royalties’ and ‘men’ which is found in the 
Phenician inscriptions : probably the former were 
what Eratosthenes calls ‘distinguished,’ é.6. quali- 
fied to participate in the sovereignty. In most of 
the votive Ailes the author prays the god for the 
favour of his lords, who sometimes are the whole 
of a family, sometimes one or more members of it. 
A difficult constitutional term is that rendered 
‘heirs’ or ‘co-heirs’ (C/S 95. 5) in the same con- 
text in which ‘lords’ usually fignres ; and indeed 
the number of terms which imply some unknown 
status or caste is very ouninlloratile 

The state of society seems in general to have 
borne some resemblance to that of feudal Europe. 
The great families possessed towers and castles, 
the building of which is commemorated in many 
Inscriptions ; and the word bait, which in ordinary 
Semitic means ‘ house,’ would seem with this com- 
munity to have meant ‘tower.’ The Jklil of the 
archeologer Hamdani contains a description of 
these fendal dwellings, porpiens of which are still 
to be seen. The right to build a castle was 
sometimes given by the head of a family (CIS 145, 
163), sometimes by a king (CIS 172); in some of 
the texts ample details (not as a rule intelligible) 
are given of the manner in which the building was 
carried out (C7S 17, 29, 40), and these seem to 
have involved measurements of Jand and technical 
distributions of it. In each case the building is 
pe under the protection of a deity. Many of the 

xts also commemorate renewals, repairs, the 
digging of wells and other domestic operations, in 
all of which the deity had some share. 

Owing to a far larger portion of S. Arabia being 
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under cultivation in ancient times than now, the 
extent of territory covered by these feudal estates 
was very great, and, as we have seen, ere the 
final extinction of the Sabwan State by the 
Abyssinians in the 6th cent. it had swallowed 
up the other States in its neighbourhood. Hence 
the inscriptions which tell of its former glories 
are found all over South Arabia, except perhaps 
in Hadramaut, and some even in the far north 
of the peninsula, Many indeed have been 
transplanted from the buildings which they 
originally adorned to distant towns, but of the 
vast extent of the country which at certain times 
was subject to the Sabieans there can be no doubt. 
Certain cise dee of the reign of Alhan Nahfan, as 
mentioned above, have been enucleated from his 
inscriptions by Glaser (4A) and Winckler (d.c.); 
but even in these results there is much that is 
problematic, and little that is sharply defined ; 
while for the rest of Saberan history the inserip- 
tions which have as yet been published contain 
far less material. Arabic writers have only vayue 
recollections of certain events of yreat importance, 
such as the bursting of the dam at Marib, which 
Uaey strangely fancy led to the ruin of the State, 
and of a few names and words of the old language ; 
even the well-informed Hamdani has only fables 
and fictions. Hence for a history of Saba the 
materials are still wanting. 

ii. CIVILIZATION.—The list of goods said to come 
from Saba in Is 60° bears a striking likeness to 
that given by Sargon (/.¢.): ‘Gold, precious stones, 
ivory, perfumes of all sorts, horses, camels,’ and 
the eal and perfumes were associated with Saba 
by classical writers also. [t is remarkable that 
gold and perfume were called by the same name 
in Saba; for the sneeestion of D. H. Miller, that 
dhahwbh meant perfume as well as gold, has been 
confirmed by a document brought to light by 
count Landberg (Sd p. 30). The inscriptions 
reveal a lavish use of gold, if indeed the precious 
metal be meant thereby. Alhan Nahfan offers 
thirty statues of gold at once (AA p. 42), and 
numerous inscriptions commemorate the employ- 
ment of this metal for imaves of pods and of 
animus (e.g. camels and gazelles, 47M 1). Other 
gifts were of silver, called, in this language, sirf ; 
and a variety of objects used for devotional pur- 
poses is enumerated by Alhan Nahfan (d.c.), not 
many of which can at present be identified with 
certainty, Perfumes are also mentioned with 
considerable frequency, and various sorts are enu- 
merated. D. H. Miiller has devoted many pages 
to the description of them (Burgen, ii. 975; AIM 
26; SA 48). The greater number of the texts deal 
not with the commercial side of the Salieans’ life 
(thongh there may be allusions to that), but with 
the agricultural and military sides, Prayers for 
crops and vegetables are mixed with supplications 
for male children. The sorts of fruits tel they 
desire to thrive are sometimes enminerated. In 
some we learn a little of the artificial system of 
irrigation whereby the fertility of the fields was 
maintained. But more commemorate successful 
raids, or successful repulses of raids by other 
tribes; and once it would seem a disaster conse- 
quent on delay in the fulfilment of a vow is 
commemorated (CZS 81). The position of women 
would appear to have been little inferior to that 
of men, 1f we may judge by the number of texts 
in which they figure as authors or joint-authors of 
inscriptions. One woman (CJS 179) appears to be 
called mistress of a castle; and, thongh a queen of 
Saba has not apparently been discovered in the 
inscriptions, queens of other Arabian tribes oceur, 
both in Arabian and Assyrian texts (D. H. Miller, 
Epigraphische Denkmaler aus Arabien, p. 3). The 
honourable title ‘consort,’ by which they are often 
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called, confirms this. There are, however, texts 
which imply the practice of concubinage, though 
not, apparently, of polygamy. It is observable 
that the women make oflerings to the same gods 
as the men, describe theimselves by similar fainily 
names, and profess to have received similar 
benefits. 

The Sabzean art, which in some respects is highly 
praised by experts, appears to have been greatly 
affected at different times by contemporaneous 
civilizations, t.e. those of Assyria, Persia, Greece, 
Rome, and Parthia; and the formulxw of the 
inscriptions appear here and there to exhibit 
Assyrian influence. The caligraphy of the in- 
scriptions, alvarnns those first brought to Europe, 
has won much adiniration; the alphabet in which 
they are written varies somewhat in different 
is (see especially D. H. Miller, Epigraphische 
Denkmaler, ad fin.), but the present writer sees no 
reason to doubt that it represents the earliest 
form of the Semitic alphabet, whence the others 
are derived, partly by elie suppression of a number 
of unnecessary signs. The excessive vigour with 
which the consonants are pronounced in 8S. Arabia, 
on which several writers Nie commented, would 
make that the likeliest country for the invention 
of a system of writing in which the consonant was 
the element. 

ili, RELIGION. —The greater number of the 
tablets at present accessible are dedicated to two 
deities, I]-Makkih and Ta’lab, ‘The latter appears 
to have been a specially Hamdanite deity, and is 
ordinarily described as Talab of Riyam. Ile is 
called not ‘god,’ but shayydm, ‘patron’ or ‘ pro- 
tector,’ a title which is also given to Wadd (77J 7), 
who is sometimes Rotibed to Kibab (2b. also 
in CJS 30) and Khatban (CJS 293), and Hajar 
(‘stone’; CJS 49-69). The former of these ‘ pat- 
rons’ also figures in pre-Islamic antiquity. If we 
inty judge by the honours lavished on Talab, the 
position of ‘patron’ can have been little inferior to 
that of god. The god of the Bakil was I]-Makkih, 
probably ‘the hearing god,’ whose name seems 
connected with a verb IVWAH, which figures often 
in the votive tablets. Different forms af Il-Maklih 
were ODD ee in different sanctuaries. The 
places with which he is most frequently associated 
are Awam in Alwa (on which see especially AA 
p. 16 fF), Mirran, and ‘Irran. Next in importance 
to him was probably Athtar, the male form of 
Ashtoreth, often called Sharkan, which is thought 
to mean ‘Oriental.’ He had a divided person- 
ality : in CJS 293 no fewer than four forms of him 
are mentioned simultaneously — Athtar lord of 
Thanain, Athtar lord of Tralluk (2), Athtar lord 
of Jumdan, and Athtar Sharkan. Two other 
deities whose names are of interest are Sami (CIS 
282) and Kawim (CJS 194), which seem to be per- 
poise in the epithets ‘the Hearing’ and ‘the 

ustaining,’ which the Koran gives to Allah. Con- 
siderable popularity was also enjoyed by Ramman 
(who figures in the Bible as Rimmon), sometimes 
called lord of ‘Alam of Ashkur (C/S 140, by a 
Himyarite). The sun was also much worshipped, 
and is ascribed to a number of places (e.g. Barrat, 
CIS 293. 2; other places 40, 132, 294), and also 
to particular tribes and persons, e.g. ‘Il-Makkih 
and their sun’ (C/S 143, 5), and indeed the plural 
‘their suns’ is of occasional occurrence, implying 
that the sun was regarded as of divided person- 
ality, like Athtar. The Sabean worship of the 
sun was sufficiently famous to be known to the 
author of the Koran (xxvii. 24). A similar deit 
is Dhu Samai, ‘lord of Heaven,’ ascribed to Bakir 
(ATM 1); and there are some goddesses whose 
names are similarly formed—Dhat Hima, Dhat 
Badan (CJS 41 etc.). Other gods are called Bashir 
(‘bringer of good tidings,’ C/S 41. 3), Haubas (172, 
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etc.), Rahman (‘ merciful,’ perhaps of monotheistic 
times, CJS 6), Kainan (8) and others whose name 
is thought to signify water-nymphs (153, etc.). 

This pantheon appears to resemble that of the 
Ttalians before Greek influence: the gods were to 
some extent hypostases of operations or objects, 
and there was eninge! to be some special merit 
in enumerating them. Of this last process the 
terminations of many inscriptions offer illustra- 
tions. The more important of their temples had 
names, after which the pod was often called. The 
offerings to them consisted, as we have seen, of 
lavish gifts to the temples; but sacrifices of the 
ordinary sort (CJS 290) and oflerings of incense 
(194) also form the subject of allusions, Sometimes 
it took the form of self-presentation on the part 
of the worshipper, whatever may have been the 
import of that act. The earliest instance is said 
to ee in a bustrophedon inscription (Z4DAMG xxii. 
425), and the most elaborate, that contained in the 
inseription of Hadakan (C/S 37), in which the 
author declares that he puts the god in possession 
of himself, his family, his and their property: and 
all the property belonging to his clan. If the 
inscription HJ 2678 (p. 26) be rightly interpreted 
by Mordtmann, this act could be performed re- 
peatedly ; and the inser. C/S 126 would probably 
explain it more clearly, if we knew the meaning 
of the words. The plan of erecting stones in 
honour of the gods also finds illustration (CZS 100); 
and most of the texts we have are musnads, or 
tablets dedicated to the gods, sometimes with other 
offerings. ‘The oflice of priest (wx) seems some- 
times to have been united with that of tribal head 
(C/S 41. 1), but at other times was probably dele- 
gated to humbler individuals. That pilgrimages 
were made in honour of the gods appears from the 
month Dhu Hijjat or Mahajjat; the former of 
which is the pal month-name which the Sabwans 
share with the Moslems (the Sabian twelve are 
enumerated by Muller in AfAf 51). Prayers are 
ordinarily designated by the cominon Semitie word 
for petition, but the other word (am/d), which 
occurs often, perhaps implies stereotyped formals. 
From the inser. C/S 126 it would appear that the 
gods were also appeased iby certain forms of per- 
sonal abstinence, and from one of those edited by 
Winekler (.c.) it might appear that they had 
some share in the administration of justice. The 
Sabieans also had certain ideas of ceremonial 
purity, violation of which had to be atoned for 
y public acknowledgment on tablets placed in 
temples: some curious specimens of these are 
given in SA pp. 20-25. 

iv, LANGUAGE.—Of the S. Arabian inscriptions, 
a few are couched in a dialect scarcely distinyuish- 
able from classical Arabic. This is the case with 
the texts dealing with ceremonial purity, to which 
reference has been made. The Sabwan texts seem 
to resemble most closely the dialect known as 
Ethiopic; and indeed Ethiopic may be regarded as 
the form of Saban first given literary shape by 
Christian missionaries, although, unless the dates 
on the Marib inscriptions (Glaser, J(/VAS 6) are 
absolutely misleading, Sabrean must have con- 
tinued in use for a century or two after the com- 
mencement of Ethiopic literature. Owing to the 
absence of vowels, we know little of the pronun- 
ciation or the grammatical finesse of Sabrean ; but 
it clearly differed from the classical Arabic idiom 
in many particulars; in some of which it ie: 
served what classical Arabic lost, while more often 
it seems to represent a later stage of seve ovarene 
than the latter. Its alphabet retains a sibilant 
lost to Arabic; and in certain cases the weak 
lettera have still consonantal value in Sabman (as 
in Ethiopic) where they have lost it in Arabic. 
Instead of the prefixed article which governs 
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Arabic syntax, Sabean has an affix, similar to 
that in use in Aramaic; both of which bear a 
curious likeness to the Armenian system. For the 
nunation which in Arabic supplies, to some ex- 
tent, the place of an indefinite article, Sabsean has 
mimation. Probably in this matter Arabic retains 
the older termination, whereas the two languages 
may have developed or borrowed their definite 
articles independently. The employment of the 
dual would appear to have been as regular in 
Sabrean as in Arabic, though the mode of express- 
ing it differed somewhat. The Sabiean syntax 
has also some remarkable peculiarities, tu which 
nothing in Arabic corresponds, though they might 
be illustrated from Hebrew. We have already 
seen (in art. LANGUAGE OF THE OT) that, like 
Ethiopic, Sabran occasionally agrees in its vocabu- 
lary with Canaanitish against Arabic; and there 
are also cases in which it agrees remarkably with 
the Aramaic vocabulary, although in the most 
striking of these (see C/S 79) the common words 
are perhaps borrowed from Aramaic, since the in- 
scription shows signs of having, been written by 
a foreigner. Though there is still much about 
both grammar and vocabulary that is obscure, 
the progress made in the study since Osiander’s 
time compares favourably with that achieved in 
other regions of epigraphy. 
D. S. MARGOLIOUTIL. 

SHEBA (yay¥; BXduaa A NdBee; Subce).—A town, 
according to AV, which was allotted to Simeon 
(Jos 197), and is mentioned between Beersheba and 
Moladah. This was apparently the view of Euse- 
bius and Jerome (Onom. s. Xafé). RV, however, 
and the edition of 1611, read ‘ Beersheba or Sheba’ ; 
and this is in agreement with the number of towns 
(13) said to have been allotted to Simeon (Jog 19?-8), 
and with the omission of Sheba from the list in 
1 Ch 47, It is not unlikely that yay) is due to 
dittography from yaw a.63, or it may be a corruption 
of youn (cf. LAX 33) of Jos 15°. So Dillm. ad loc. 

C. W. WILSON. 

SHEBANIAH (7339 ; in 1 Ch 15% y33¢').—1. The 
name of a Levite or a Levitical family that took 
part in the religious services which followed the 
reading of the Law, Neh 9% (B Zapafid, A Zaxand, 
N Sapadid)®(LXX om.). Thename appears in Neh 
10” amongst those who sealed the covenant (B 
NaBavid, NA TeSarid, Lue. (in both verses] Dexevias). 
2. A priest or Levite who sealed the covenant, 
Neh 104(B’Efavel, A SeBavl, Luc. Bavalas) 124 (BR*A 
Om., N° * Lexedco’, Luc. Nexevlas), Seo SHECANIAH, 
No. 8 3. Another Levite who sealed the cove- 
nant, Neh 10! (BA NeSamd, Luc. Zafavlas) 4 A 
priest in David’s time, 1 Ch 15“ (B Zoned, & ToBved, 
A ZwBend, Luc. Safad). 


SHEBARIM (cn5e'0, with art.; «al [Luc. fs] 
cuvérpiyay avrovs; Sabarim).—A place mentioned 
(Jos 7°) in the description of the pursuit of the 
Israelites by the men of Ai. IXVim (so also Keil, 
Josua) tr. hash-shébdrim by ‘the quarries,’ a ren- 
dering which Steuernagel (in Nowack’s /Idkomm.) 
is also inclined to accept. The place was on the 
descent from Ai to the Jordan Valley, but the 
name has not been recovered. The LXX (cf. Pesh. 
and Targ. o73¥7y) does not recognize s proper 
name, but takes the meaning to be ‘(they pursued 
them] till they were broken,’ t.e. completely routed 
and mostly destroyed. See, further, Dillm. ad loc. 

C. W. WILSON. 


SHEBAT.—Zec 1’. See SEBAT and TIME. 


SHEBER (13%; B =dBep, A DéBep, Luc. ZdBap).— 
A son of Caleb by his concubine Maacah, 1 Ch 2*, 


SHEBNA (x39, in 2K 18)% % nay SHEBNAH ; 


LXX Xduras (in Is 367 B Td8vas, and so Q™® in 
36"1)).—A major-domo or palace-governor of king 
Hezekiah, against whom is directed one of the 
recorded utterances of Isaiah (Is 2215-3), The 
prophet’s language implies that Shebna possessed 
wealth and high position. His chariots and their 
splendour drew remark (v.}8). He had begun the 
construction of a tomb such as princes made for 
themselves (v."*), The office he held was domestic 
in origin, but had become one of the highest in the 
State. Control of the royal household and man- 
agement of the affairs of the palace brought the 
holder of the office into intimate relations with the 
king, and placed in his hands the dispensing of 
much favour and patronage. The palace guards 
were probably under his control, so that the im- 
portant element of a certain military power was 
added to his position. Isaiah refers to the suprem- 
acy of his authority in the palace (v.72). He also 
implies that the office (a2 as in Gin 458) had duties 
beyond the palace precincts, in Jerusalem and even 
in Judah (v.47). When Jerusalem was threatened by 
the Assyrian king, the holder of this office was one 
of three choxen by Hezekiah to negotiate for him 
(2K 18f.). The palace-governor, in short, was one 
of the principal ministers of Stute. 

The full significance of Isninh’s prediction re- 
paring Shebna is apparent only if 16 be remem- 
ered, firstly, that he was a foreigner, and, secondly, 
that he was just then constructing for himsclf a 
tomb which should be his monument and resting- 
place. It was probably on a day when he was 
viewing ceed eae tas the progress of this work 
that the prophet came to him with his disturbing, 
disconcerting message. He will not rest in the 
sepulchre he is making. He has not even found, as 
he had thought, an adopted country. Le will be 
cast out from the Jand of Judah, and die and be 
buried far away from the tomb he is preparing. 

The simplest way of regarding Isniah’s messaye is to take it 
as oO specia case of the warning, ‘ He putes down the might 
from their seat, he exalteth them of low degree.’ Shebna’s 
pride, hig arroyant splendour, and hia confidence in the future 
are marked features in his character as it ia presented to us. 
His fate is not. represented as retribution for what he has done. 
Rather, it is the contrast between his present haughty inde- 
pendence and his future humiliation which exposes him to 
rebuke and brings upon him the prophet’s warning. It might 
be argued that the application of the words ‘my servant’ to 
his successor (v.29), and the evidence of v.14, imply that he had 
transgressed J’’s law. It is certainly probable that a man of 
Shebna’s spirit would in his position be guilty of conduct which 
Isaiah elsewhere resents. But the prophecy does not denounce 
jug ent on him for this reason. It has been suggested that 
hebna’s policy was not in accordance with Isaiah's, that he 
was one of those who instigated the king to a breach with 
Assyria. This also is possible, but is merely conjecture. Even 
the interpretation of the ‘large country’ of v.18 as Assyria is no 
support. 

The date of the prophecy may be inferred from 
2K 18f. (=Is 36f.), where Eliakim appears as 
holder of the oftice of major-domo. That was in 
the year B.c. 701. Some time before this, accord- 
ingly, Shebna had been removed from his ofhce. 
The prophecy was delivered still earlier. The 
argument implies, in accordance with Is 227°, 
that Eliakim’s tenure of oflice followed Shebna’s 
(sce ELIAKIM). But this same narrative mentions 
also a certain ‘Shebna the scribe’ (2 K 185 26 87 
19?=Ts 3611-23 372), It is nnlikely that there was 
more than one Shebna among Hezckiah’s officers 
of State. The subject of Isaiah’s prophecy appears, 
accordingly, to have held, later on, the office of 
royal secretary. One of two conclusions may be 
drawn: either the prophecy was unfulfilled in 701, 
or there is a mistake in describing it as directed 
against Shebna. 


A third view hag been maintained, to the effect that change 
of office from major-domo to secretary is degradation equivalent 
to fulfilment of the prediction. There is not, however, sufficient 
proof that the office of State secretary was lower than that of 

overnorof the palace. But, besides, Isaiah foretells as Shebna’s 
Fate rouch more than loss of office. That, indeed, is merely part 
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of the implication of a sentence of exile and banishment. Loss 
of office, or rather transference to another office, ia hy no means 
the simo as exile. Isaiah mentiona it as a part of Shebna’s 
misfortune. It fs less easy to decide hetween the alternatives 
which remain. If the spirit and essence of Isaiah’a prophecy 
be considered, Shebna’s change of office was not in the slightest 
devree its fulfilment. This conclusion may be declared im- 
possible on theological grounds. But Shebna’s history did not 
end with the year 701. Ilis exile may have come after that 
date. Delay in the fulfillment of the prediction or premature 
anticipation of its filfilment is all that need be assumed. The 
alternative conclusion is that the governor of the palace in 
Is 22 is wrongly named Shebna. In support of this it may be 
argued (Duhm, ad doc., and others) that the Inst clause of v.15 ig 
{n its wrong place, was orivinally an editorial heading to the 
section, and may be in error. The words ‘against by) Shebna 
the palace-governor’ certainly rcad like a heading and leave 
on improved text when removed froin thelr present position. 
Bat the sugvestion that an editor took the name from 2K 18 is 
Iinprobable, since, (1) Shebna is secretary there, and (2) the 
identifention crentes evidence against the fulfllment of the 
prediction. The difficulty, therefore, that Shebna was royal 
secretary in TOL remaing the only reason for eliminating the 
name from Ia 2215, 

The designation ])5 in Is 2215 has not been referred to. The 
title occurs only here in the OT.* In 1 K 12.4 the feminine 
19 used (AVm ‘cherisher’). In a Phanician inscription about 
oO years older than Isaiah's prophecy (7) (CIS 1. p. 25) it is used 
possibly in the sense of city-governor.t This may be its mean- 
ing here. It harmonizes sutliciently with the designation of 
Shebna ag palace-governor. The domestic office may have in- 
cluded the other (cf. v.21), The cornate In Assyr. denotes 
‘governor’ (Del. HWA 8, 120). W. B. STEVENSON, 


SHEBUEL (5x:2%').—1. A son of Gershom and 
grandson of Moses, 1 Ch 23'4 (BA ZovBayr, Lue. 
Xovpsepr), He was ‘ruler over the treasuries,’ 2678 
(B'Twhd, A NovBarjd, Luc. LwhejA). He is called in 
24°0 Shubael (Sxpw; B "Iwajd, A LovBasr, Lue. 
xouBifAr), which is prob. the original form of the 
name (see Gray, 47PN 310). 2 A son of Heman, 
1 Ch 254 (BA ZYovBasjr, Luc. VovBupd), called in v.*° 
Shubael (LXX as in v.*). 


SHECANIAH (s199 ; inl Ch24", 2Ch 318 ansow), 
—1. A descendant of Zernbbabel, 1 Ch 32-2 (B 
Sexevid, A and Lue, Sexevlas, which is the reading 
of Luc. also in all the following pussaves).  [t is 
probably the same Shecaniah who is named in Ezr 
S'(B Navayid, A Maxard); see Ryle,ad lor. 2, Ac- 
cording to the M'T of Ezr 8°, ‘the sons of Sheca- 
niah’ were amongst those who returned with Ezra; 
hut a name appears to have dropped out of the 
text, and we should read ‘of the sons of Zattu, 
sheeaniah the son of Jahnziel’ (cf. 1 Es 853 ‘of the 
sons of Zathoea, Secheniag the son of Jezelus’). 
zr 8° is wanting in B; A has dd vldv Zadojs 
~exovlas, 3. Chief of the tenth course of priests, 
1 Ch 24 (B 'loxavd, A Nexend), 4 A priest in 
the reign of Hezekiah, 2Ch 315 (BA Sexovtas). 
5. A contemporary of Ezra, who supported him in 
his action in connexion with the foreign marriages, 
Kizr 107 (Sexevlas), 6. ‘The futher of Shemaiah, 
‘the keeper of the east gate,’ Neh 3° (B ’Exend, 
NA Xeyerd), It is possible that he and No. 1 are 
identical. 7% The father-in-law of Tobiah the 
Ammonite, Neh 618 (Neyewd), 8. The eponyvm of a 
family which returned with Zerubbabel, Noh 123 
(Lexercd). It is the same name which, by inter- 
change of a and 3, appears asx Shebaniah (see 
SURBANIAH, No. 2) in Neh OP 12, 


SHECHEM. — 1. (a3) Gn 39's 31: 4 ete. See 
HAMOR. 2. (02%, Séyeux) the name of a Manassite 
clan, Nu 263'@) (the Shechemites ‘pry'n, dyuds 6 
Suxeu(ee)t), Jos 17%, 2 Ch 7% The various con- 
flicting schemes by which these three passages 
(VP, J, and the Chronicler) connect Shechem with 


seaned are discussed in art. MIANASSEH, vol. iii. 
p. 231 f. 


" Cheyne (Expositor, tx. [1899] P. 454) would read this word 
also in 28 88 2096, 1 K 49(1 Ch 1317), Init ace art. PRinsts AND 
LEVITKS, p. 73>, 
anored and so translated by Winckler, Geschichte Israels, 
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SHECHEM (035% ‘shoulder’; Zuyéu, 4 Zlxiwo 
(1 K 12%), ra Zlxewa (Jos 245%), Dhxiua, Tirw (Jos 
Q4l- 25) Sixewov, LXleeua (Joseph.); Sichem, Sitcima 
(Jerome, Onom.)).—There are two views with 
revard to the name. One, held by Eusebius (Ono. 
s. Suyéz), is that Shechom, the son of Hamor, ‘ the 
Hivite, the prince of the land’ (Gn 33}* 9), gave 
his name to the town. In this case the name is 
used in Gn 12° by anticipation. The other view is 
that Shechem received his name from the town, 
which was so called from the shéchém, ‘ saddle,’ or 
‘shoulder’ (ef. Gn 48°"), between Ebal and Gerizim, 
which separates the waters of the Mediterranean 
from those of the Dead Sea. The latter supposi- 
tion is the more probable, The name occurs in the 
‘Travels of a Mohar,’ if Max Miiller’s reading, 
‘Mountain of Sakama,’—the mountain of Sichem, 
z.e. Kbal or Gerizim,—be correct (Asien wv. fvurop. 
p. 394). Eusebius and Jcrome (Onom.) held the view 
that Shechem was formerly called Salem; but this 
opinion is apparently based on a wrong interpre- 
tation of Gn 33!8 (see SHALEM). 

The position of Shechem is clearly indicated in 
the Biblo. It was west of Jordan; in the territory 
allotted to Joseph (see Gn 4874, where ‘ portion’ is 
the translation of shéchém); in the hill-country 
of Ephraim (AV Mount Ephraim), within the 
limits of the tribe of Ephraim (Jos 207 21?!, 
Lk 12”, 1 Ch 6% 778 ef. Jos 177}, and immedi- 
ately below Gerizim (Jg 9"), It was beyond Shiloh 
on the high road from Jerus. to the north (Jz 21"), 
to the west of Michmethath (Jos 177), and not 
very far from Dothan (Gn 37!*"”). The evidence 
outside the Bible is decisive: Josephus distinctly 
says (Ant. Iv. viii. 44) that Shechem was between 
Ebal and Gerizim. Eusebius (Onom. s. Xuxéu, Aouta, 
‘TepéBtv0os) places it in the suburbs of, or close to, 
Neapolis ; whiJat Jerome (#p. Paw. xvi.), Epiphanius 
(adv, ffar. iii. 1055), and later writers identify it 
with Neapolis, the present Nd@blus. Shechem is 
supposed to have been destroyed during the Jewish 
War, and to have been rebuilt by Vespasian, who 
named it Flavia Neapolis. It is so called on coins 
(Eckhel, Doc.LNum., iii. 433), and by Justin Martyr, 
who was a native. Josephus says (BJ IV. viii. 1) 
that Neapolis was anciently called Mabortha, or 
Maburtha—a name which Pliny gives (71 v. 13) 
in the form Mamortha. ‘This word has been 
variously explained. Reland conjectures (Dis. Ais. 
1, 138-140) that the readinys should be corrected 
from coins which have Morthia—the classical form, 
according to his view, of Moreh. Tomkins (4 dra- 
ham and his Age, p. 90) connects Mabortha, 
Morthia, with Martu, the Sumerian form of the 
name Ainorite, and takes it as evidence of a pre- 
Semitic occupation of the site. He quotes the 
view of Sayce, who sees Martu in ‘the terebinth 
of Moreh.’ Ritter (Pal. 646) considers that the 
name refers to the ‘pass’ or valley in which the 
town is situated. Ol tatees. Ritter (as above), 
Guérin (Samaric, 1. 420), and Riehm (//)VB) take 
it to mean a ‘thoroughfare,’ or place of ‘ passage’ 
or ‘crossing’ (RM aye ma‘dbarta)—a naine very 
applicable to a town situated in the natural pas- 
sage or valley from the Mediterranean to the 
Jordan, or on the caravan road from Judea to 
Galilee. Neubauer (Géog. du Talm. 169) sees in 
the word a corruption of the Araméean xn272D 
(mabdrakhta), ‘blessed town,’ and supports his 
view by the statement in the Talmud that the 
Samaritans called their mountains ‘the mountains 
of blessing.’ 

When Abram entered the land of Canaan, he 
camped by the oak (AV ‘plain,’ RVm ‘terebinth’) 
of Moreh, at or near ‘the place of Shechem’(AV 
Sichem), and there built ‘an altar unto the Lorp’ 
Some authorities maintain, from the 
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not then exist ; but the word ‘place ’ (Gresen. Lex.) 
is applied to inhabited towns in Gn 18* 19" and 
2973, It is also most unlikely that the Canaanites, 
who were ‘ then in the land,’ would have overlooked 
or neglected to occupy a well-watered site which 

ossessed so many natural advantages. The oak of 
Moreh, or @ successor, is ap arently mentioned as 
‘the oak which was by Shechem ’ (Gn 35°), ‘ the oak 
that was in the sanctuary of the Lord’ (Jos 24%), 
‘the oak of the pillar that was in Shechem’ (Jg 9°). 
‘The oak of Meonenim’ (Jg 9% ‘the diviners’ 
tree’) is Poesy also the tree of Gn 12°, but, Moore 
thinks, not of Jg 9° 

When Jacob ‘ came from Paddan-aram,’ Shechem 
was a Hivite city under the rule of Hamor the 
father of Shechem. The patriarch pitched his 
tent to the east of the city on ground which he 
afterwards purchased from Hamor, and bequeathed 
to the children of Joseph. Lere Jacob erected an 
altar, and sunk a well for his family and cattle; 
and here Joseph was buried (Gn 33! 347 4873, Jos 
2482, Jn 45-612) Ac 716), The size of the ‘parcel’ is 
unknown, but it possibly included the oak beneath 
Which Jacob concealed the gods and trinkets of his 
household before moving to Bethel (Gn 354), From 
Lhe account of the capture and pillage of Shechem, 
perhaps alluded to in Gn 48%, and of the eventa 
which followed the defilement of Dinah, it would 
appear that the Shechemites were a peaceful, un- 
circumcised people, who possessed sheep, oxen, and 
other wealth (Gn 3420: 2+ 2% 6-29 5 Jos, Ant, 1. xxi. 
1). The massacre of the Shechemites (if indeed it 
belongs to the patriarchal period, but see arts. 
HAMOR, SIMEON) does not seem to have aroused 
the ill-will of the surrounding tribes, for, whilst 
Jacob Jived at Hebron, his sons pastured his flocks 
at Shechem in peace (Gn 37!2"14), 

Shechem: acquired additional importance and 
sanctity from the promulgation of the Law in its 
immediate neighbourhood (Dt 27)*!*, Jos 88°35); 
and from the renewal of the covenant with God 
when Joshua, towards the close of his life, gathered 
all the tribes of Israel to Shechem and set up a 
great stone, as a witness, under ‘the oak that was 
in (AV by) the sanctuary of the LoRD’ (Jos 24! 27), 
Joshua made Shechem a city of refuge, and gave it 
to the Levites (Jos 207 21*!, 1 Ch 6; cf. Hos 6° 
(RV); Jos. Ant. v. i. 2+). Yet under the Judges 
we tind a temple of Baal-berith in or near the town 
(Jer 9% 4), and the population is plainly Canaanite. 

After Gideon’s death, the men of Shechem made 
Abimelech, his son by a Shechemite concubine, 
king by the oak (RV ‘ plain’) of ‘the pillar that 
was in Shechem’; and it was during, or immedi- 
ately after, the ceremony that Jotham delivered his 
parable of the trees from Mount Gerizim (Jg 8® 
Q1-8. 6-20)) When Abimelech had reigned three years 
the Shechemites rose against him, but he soon re- 
tuvk the city, and, after destroying it, sowed the 
site with salt. He also sot fire to and burned the 
temple of Baal-berith, in which a portion of the 
siurrison had taken refuge (Jg 9*°’; Jos. Ant. v. 
vii. 4). In consequence of its central position and 
sacred associations, all Isracl assembled at Shechem 
to make Rehoboam king (1 K 12!, 2 Ch 10!); but 
the great disruption followed, and the ten tribes 
revolted, and made Jeroboam their king. Jeroboam 
rebuilt or fortified the town, and built himself a 
palace there (1 K 12%; Jos. Ant. VU. vill. 4). The 
position, however, was not a strong one, and the 
capital of the new kingdom was first moved to 
Tirzah and then to Samaria—sites more capable 
of defence against the attack of an enemy. When 
Samaria became the political and religious centre 
of the Northern kangdowts Shechem lost its import- 
ance, and it is not once mentioned during the 
monarchy. The town was, however, inhabited 
after the fall of Jerusalem (Jer 415), and became 
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the chief town of the Samaritans (Sir 50%; Jos. 


Ant. XI, viii. 6). About B.C. 132 it was taken by 
John Hyrcanus, and the temple on Mt. Gerizim 
destroyed (Jos. Ant, XIII. ix. 1; BUI. ii. 6). 

Shechem was probably destroyed during the 
Jewish War, and its place taken by Flavia Nea. 
polis, built by Vespasian a short distance to the 
west of the ancient site. Coins struck at Neapolis 
during the reign of Antoninus Pius represent Geri- 
zim with a large temple on its summit, approached 
by ue steps cut or built in the side of the moun- 
tain. This temple, according to the Samaritan 
Chronicle, Dion Cassius (xv. 12), and Daiascius 
(Phot. Bibl. p. 1055), was built by Hadrian, and 
dedicated to Jupiter. In the reign of Zeno the 
Samaritans attacked (A.D. 474) the Christians at 
Pentecost, and wounded the bishop, Terebinthus, 
whose name was perhaps taken from the terebinth 
or oak of Moreh. In consequence of this, the 
emperor deprived the Samaritans of Gerizim and 
gave the mountain to the Christians, who built a 
church on it which they dedicated to the Virgin. 
Justinian afterwards surrounded the church with a 
strong wall, and rebuilt five churches in Neapolis 
which the Samaritans had destroyed (Procop. De 
“dif, v. 7). The only known bishops of Neapolis 
are Germanus, who attended the Councils of Ancyra 
and Nicea, Terebinthus, Procopius, Ammonas, 
and Joannes, who was present at the Council of 
Jerusalem (A.D. 536). In 1184 Nablus was pillaged 
by Saladin, and in 1834 by the soldiers of Ibrahim 
Pasha. In 1202 and again in 1837 the town suffered 
greatly from severe earthquakes. 

Near the centre of Palestine the range of hills 
which traverses the country from north to south 
is pierced by a remarkable pass—the only one 
conspicuous from the sea, the ass, Which lies 
between Ebal and Gerizim, is the Vale of Shechem. 
The valley rises gradually eastward to a grand 
natural amphitheatre, with its southern end _ re- 
cessed in Gerizim and its northern in Kbal. Here 
the gently swelling ground of the arena separates 
the waters of the Mediterranean from those of the 
Dead Sea; and here, in all probability, was held 
‘the ¢reat insuyural service of all Israel on taking 
possession of the country.’ Eastward of the water- 
parting, the ground falls gradually between Ebal 
and Gerizim to the rich level plain of el-Mukhna; 
and near the spot where the valley merges into the 
ain are the traditional sites of Jacob’s Well and 

oseph’s Tomb, The beauty of the Vale of 
Sieckarn and its exuberant fertility have often 
been described. Tho soft colouring of the land- 
scape, the fresh green of the gurdens that slope 
down on either side, the grey olive trees, the joyous 
notes of the numerous birds of sony, and the 
‘mighty burst of waters from the flank of Gerizim,’ 
make the vale the most beautiful spot in Central 
and Southern Palestine. Amidst this wealth of 
verdure, clinging as it were to the lower slopes 
of Gerizim, lies Nablus (Neapolis), the ‘little Da- 
mascus’ of the old Arab writers, and a little to 
the east, between the modern town and the water- 
parting, probably lay Shechem. ‘he natural 
altractiveness of the locality, its contral position 
on the highland road from north to south, and 
the facilities for communication on the one hand 
with Sharon and the Mediterranean, and on the 
other with the Jordan Valley and the trans-Jordanic 
regions, marked it out as a place of importance 
from the remotest period. A trade route, to which 
allusion is made in Hos 6°, and which the Psalmist 
may have had in his mind when he_ connected 
Shechem with the valley of Succoth (Ps 60% 1087), 
ran ata very early date from the coast districts, 

ast Shechem to Gilead. The connexion with the 
istricts east of Jordan remained almost to the 
present day, for, until recently, Gilead was gov- 
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erned from Nd@blus, which is still the connecting 
link between the telegraph system east and west 
of Jordan. The modern town contains three 
churches built by the Crusaders which are now 
mosques, the synacocue of the Samaritans, and a 
few fragments of the Roman city. Immediatel 
outside the town, on the S.W., there is a small 
mosque on the traditional site of Jacob’s mourning 
when Joseph’s coat was brought to him. In the 
minaret close by there is a stone with a Samaritan 
inscription containing the Ten Commandments. 

Environs.—There are three spots in the neigh- 
bourhood of Shechem which require some notice : 
the Well of Jacob, the Tomb of Joseph, and the 
site of the ‘oak’ of Moreh. A tradition that goes 
back to the early part of the 4th cent., and in 
which Jews, Samaritans, Christians, and Moslems 
apree, identifies Jacob’s Well with Bir Y'‘akiid. 
This well, sometimes called Lir es- Samartech, ‘ well 
of the Samaritan’ (woman), is situated in the level 
plain of ed-Mukhna, about 14 m. from Nablus on 
the road to Jerus., and a little beyond the village 
of Baldta. ‘The well is sunk to a preat depth, 
portly through alluvial soil and partly pour 
limestone, so as to secure, even in exceptionally 
dry seasons, a supply of water. By its construction 
in his own ‘ parcel’ of ground, the patriarch, with 
peat rudence and forethought, made himself in- 

ependent of the springs which probably belonged 
to the Shechemite villagers, and avoided those 
quarrels about water which are so common in a 
country Where the population is partly sedentary 
and partly nomadic. Eusebius (Onom.) and the 
Bordeaux Pilgrim (A.D. 333) mention the well in 
connexion with Sychar, a place which they distin- 
guish from Sichem and Neapolis. Jerome (Onom.) 
adds that there was a church at the well which was 
visited by St. Paula (fp. Paul. xvi.) Antoninus 
Martyr (A.D. 570), Arculfus (A.D. 670), and Willi- 
bald (A.D. 754), mention the well and church, and 
Arculfus adds that the church was cruciform, the 
well being in the contre. The church was appar- 
ently destroyed before the arrival of the Crusaders 
and rebuilt inthe 12thcent. It was again destroyed 
after the battle of Hattin, and remained a heap of 
rubbish until a few years ago, when it became the 
property of the Greek Church, and its foundations 
were uncovered by excavation. ‘The stone on which 
our Lord sat is said to have been taken to Con- 
stantinople in the reign of Justinian (sce SYCHAR). 

Jewish, Samaritan, and Christian tradition iden- 
tifies the Tomb of Joseph with a modern building, 
called Aabr Yusuf, situated in the plain about 4 
m. north of Jacob's Well. Moslem traditions vary 
—one accepting the Kabr Yiisuf, another placing 
the tomb in the cemetery Riyal el“ Amiud at the foot 
of Gerizim. The latter place was apparently shown 
to Maundrell (A.v. 1697). Eusebius, the Bordeaux 
Pilgrim, and Jerome (Oxom.) place the tomb to the 
east of Neapolis und close to Sichem. Jerome 
elsewhere (Hp. Paul. xvi.) says that St. Paula, 
after leaving Jacob’s Well, visited the ‘tombs of 
the twelve patriarchs.’ The tradition that the 
twelve sons of Jacob were buried at Shechem rests 
on the words of St. Stephen (Ac 7-16), Josephus 
(Ant. U. viil. 2) says they were buried at Hebron. 
Nearly all later writers refer to the tomb without 
distinctly indicating its position; but all Jewish 
travellers place it in the iunmediate neighbourhood 
of the village of Baldta. 

Two sites have been suggested for the ‘oak’ of 
Moreh. At the foot of Gerizim, in the recess which 
forms part of the natural amphitheatre already 
described, there is a small, well-kept cemetery, 
with & mosque, 4 SOUL ATU, & well, and several 
tombs of which one is the tomb of Sheikh Yusuf. 
The place is called Riyal el--Amdd, ‘the men of 
the column,’ or simply el-Amdd, ‘the column.’ 
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to one tradition, Joseph and his 
brethren were buried, or, according to another, 
several Jewish prophets. A third tradition finds 
in it the spot where Jacob buried the idols of his 
household, whilst the Samaritans believe it to be 
the place where Joshua set up a great stone under 
the ‘oak’ that was in the sanctuary of the LorD 
(Jos 24%), The other site is Baldta, a small hamlet 
with a beautiful spring, not far from Jacob’s Well. 
The village is mentioned in the Samaritan Book of 
Joshua under its present name, which contains the 
radicals of the Aramaic word for ‘oak.’ The place 
is also, apparently, that mentioned by Eusebius 
and Jerome (Onom.) as Balanus (translated by 
them ‘oak’) near Joseph’s Tomb, and identified by 
them with the oak of Shechem. 


Here, accordin 


LiITerRatuRrEg.—Descriptions of Nablus and its environs, and of 
the importance of Shechem in the history of the Jews, will be 
found in PEF Mem, ii. 172-178, 203, etc.; Stanley, SP p. 233, 
etc. ; Smith, HGHL 882, eto. ; Guérin, Samarie, i. p. 872, etc. ; 
Robinson, BRP? iii, p, 96, etc. ; Wilson, PEF St. 1873, p. 66, etc. 

C. W. WILSON. - 

SHEDEUR (x1; the first part of the word is 
probably "w Shaddat, cf. Gray, HPN 169, 197). 
—The father of Elizur, the chief of Reuben, Nu 15 
2 (B and Luc. in both Zediodp, A "Edtovp) 7° 
(B’Edccoup, BAF Zedicovp) 10!8 (Nediovp). 


SHEEP.—The generic name for ‘sheep’ is ]xx 
gén (properly ‘small cattle’). The unit is expressed 
by ay seh, which also applies to goats, ox ’ayil 
siznifies ‘a ram’; 90) rahél, ‘a ewe’; ba? kebhes 
(fem. kibhsah and kabhsah), or by transposition 39 
kesebh (Lv 3’, fem. kisbah), ‘a (yearling) lamb’; a5» 
talech (1S 7°), and 19 har (Ps 37”), ‘a young lamb,’ 
Seo, further, LAMB. 

The sheep, as supplying most of the wants of a 
pastoral people, was their chief possession, and a 
measure of their wealth and prosperity. Job had 
7000 head of sheep at first, then 14,000 (Job 1° 421%), 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Esau had vast flocks 
of them. Sheep furnished their owners with cloth- 
ing, milk, butter, cheese, meat, and a medium of 
exchange. The king of Moab (see art, MESHA) paid 
an annual tribute of 100,000 lambs and the same 
nuniber of rams to the king of Jsrael (2 K 84), 
Reuben took from the sons of Ishinael 250,000 
sheep (1 Ch 5%). Solomon sacrificed 120,000 sheep 
at the dedication of the temple (1 K 8%), His 
household consumed 100 shecp a day (1 K 4*). 
The Israelites entered Egypt as shepherds (Gn 
47*-*), and left it with much cattle (Ex 12°%), The 
game reyions which furnished the vast flocks in 
ancient times are still noted for their sheep. All 
the plateaus east of the Jordan, and the moun- 
tains of Palestine and Syria, are pasture-grounds for 
innumerable flocks and herds. In the spring, when 
the ewes bring forth their young, the succulent 
grasses furnish suitable nourishment. Later on, 
when the rain has ceased, the sheep still nibble 
the dried herbage and stubble, and flourish where 
toa Western eyeall is barren desert. They require 
water but once a day, and, where they cannot get 
it from perennial streams as the Leontes, the 
Orontes, the Jordan, the Yermuk, the Zerka 
(Jabbok), the Zerka-Main, the Mu'jib (Arnon), 
etc., they find it in the innumerable wells, foun- 
tains, and cisterns known to the Arabs. The 
descendants of the same shephords who tended 
flocks in Bible days, still occupy the great sheep- 
walks of Palestine. 

The male of sheep, as of other animals, was 
usually chosen for sacrifice, as being the repre- 
sentative sex, and because the female was reserved 
for breeding. The leper, however, offered two he- 
lambs and one ewe ey 14”), Similarly, while the 
sin-offering of a ruler was a male kid, that of one 
of the common people was a female kid or lamb 
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(Lv 4%-28.32)) The idea of sacrifice has not dis- 
appeared wholly, even from Islam. On important 
occasions, as the opening of a new road, or the 
erection of an important building, sheep are sacri- 
ficed, and their flesh given to the poor. There is a 
‘Ieast of the Sacrifice’ at Mecca every year, in 
connexion with the Aaj, when many thousands of 
sheep and other animals are killed, and their flesh 
distributed among the poor. The milk of sheep 1s 
especially mentioned (Dt 32!4, 1Co 97). Wool was 
and is a staple of commerce (2 K 3‘, Ezk 27%), It 
is very frequently mentioned. The priests had the 
first of the clip (Dt 18‘). Good housewives spun it 
and wove it (Pr31)8), Sheep-shearing was a festival 
(Gn 31! 38!2, 1S 25, 2S 134-7), The ram has long 
recurved horns, which were used for trumpets (Jos 
6*) and oil-flasks (1S 16!) They are now used as 

owder-horns. Rams’ skins, dyed red, were used 
in the construction of the tabernacle (Ex 267%). 
Sheep skins were and are fashioned into a bag 
kind of coat (He 1187). Such a garment is the 
protection of every Syrian shepherd against the 
wind and rain. 

The broad-tailed breed of sheep, now universal 
in Palestine and Syria, was prob. there from ancient 
times. The immense tail is a great desideratum. 
{t is the ‘rump’ of Ex 29", Lv 3° (RV ‘fat tail’). 
It furnishes as much as 10 pounds of pure fat. 
This is tried out, usually mixed with fine morsels 
of lean, about as large as a white bean, and packed 
way in carthen jars for winter use. This mixture 
is the main reliance of the peasants of Lebanon in 
the way of animal food for several months of each 
year. It is called kauramah. ‘To increase the 
amount of adipose matter in the tail, the sheep 
is fattened by forced feeding with mulberry leaves, 
A bolus of these leaves is made up by the woman or 
girl in charge, and crammed between the teeth of 
the animal, which is then compelled to masticate 
and swallow it. ‘Towards the middle of October the 
leer become so fat that they are often unable to 
stand. 

he care of sheep is a subject of ioe ae allu- 
sion in Scripture. They are exposed to the vicissi- 
tudes of weather, winter and summer, frost and 
drought, in the immense treeless plains where they 
are most raised (Gn 31); to the attacks of beasts 
and robbers (v.8%, 18 17%, Jn 101-111), The shep- 
herd leads (not drives) them to pasture and water 
(Ps 23. 77% 78° 80!) ; protects them at the risk of 
his life (Jn 10). To keep them from the cold and 
rain and beasts, he collects them in caves (1S 24°) 
or enclosures built of rough stones (Nu 3216, Jg 5), 
Zeph 28, Jn 10'), The sheep know the isaherd 
and heed his voice (Jn 10‘). It is one of the most 
interesting spectacles to see a number of flocks of 
thirsty sheep brought by their several shepherds 
to be watered at a fountain. Each flock, in obedi- 
ence to the call of its own shepherd, lies down, 
awaiting its turn. The shepherd of one flock calls 
his sheep in squads, draws water for them, pours it 
into the troughs, and, when the squad has done, 
orders it away Ww sounds which the sheep perfectly 
understand, and calls up another squad. When 
the whole of one flock is watered, its shepherd 
signals to it, and the sheep rise, and move leisurely 
away, While another flock comes in a similar 
manner to the troughs, and so on, until all the 
fiocks are watered. The sheep never make any 
mistake as to who whistles to them or calls them. 
‘They know not the voice of strangers’ (Jn 10°), 
Sometimes they are called by names (v.*). It was 
such a scene that greeted Jacob's over when he fell 
in love with Rachel at first sight (Gn 29! 22), 
Moses met his wife and her sisters at the water- 
ing troughs (Ex 2!¢3!), The shepherd often carries 
the smaller lambs in his bosom, or under his arm, 
or in the folds of his cloak ([s 40"). Dogs are indis- 
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pensable to shepherds (Job 30'), They protect the 
flock from wild animals and robbers. yp ney are the 
unkempt, savage, shaggy originals of the city dogs 
of the East. They help to keep the sheep together 
like the Scotch collies. Syrian sheep are usually 
white (Ps 1476, Ig 118, Dn 7%), but some are brown 
(Gn 30°24, KV ‘ black’). 
_ No animal mentioned in Scripture compares 
in symbolical interest and importance with the 
sheep. It is alluded to about 500 times. The 
people of God are His sheep (Ps 957 1003, Jn 2115°17), 
and His ministers pastors,* t.e. shepherds (Jer 23}, 
Eph 4"; cf. our Lord’s charge to St. Peter Jn 2115; 
see art. PETER, vol. iii. p. 761). Christ is the Good 
Shepherd (Jn 10"), and ‘the Lamb (6 duvds) of God, 
which taketh away the sins of the world’ (Jn 1”). 
The song of the redeemed is ‘the song of Moses 
and the Lamb? (Rev 155), of the law and the gos- 
1. Satan and his hosts ‘made war with the 
amb,’ and the Lamb overcame ye The last 
act of the drama of redemption is ‘the marriage 
of the Lamb’ (Rev 19° 21% 34), and thereafter 
‘God Almighty and the Lamb are the temple’ 
(v.22), and ‘the Lamb is the light thereof’ (v.). 
Those who are written in ‘the Lamb’s book of 
life’ (v.77) enter into His rest. The last vision of 
Revelation is ‘the throne of God and the Lamb’ 
(rd dpvloy, 22'), G. E. Post. 


SHEEP FOLD.—See FOLD and SHEEP. 


SHEEP GATE, Neh 3): 8 12°°—See JERUSALEM, 
vol. ii. p. 593. For the Sheep Gate (AV Sheep 
Market; Gr. 4 mpoSarix} (sc. mon as in LXX of 
OT passages]) of Jn 57, see 26. and art. BETHESDA. 


SHEERAH (mx¢).—A ‘daughter’ of Ephraim, 
who, according to the MT of 1 Ch 7%, built the two 
Beth-horons and a place of doubtful identity ¢ called 
Uzzen-sheerah (77xy7]}8= ‘ portion (? lit. something 
weighed] of Sheerah’), In v.™*, while A and Lue. 
recognize & proper name in xy, B, reading ap- 
parently 7 yW3) instead of MY Saaz (A Kal ) Ovyarhp 
avro? Saapd, Luc. Xapad), renders xal év éxelvors rots 
karadolros, and makes Ephraim himself the builder 
of the upper and the lower Beth-horon. Inv.” the 
LXX Reg quite a different turn to the passage. 
Instead of the place-name Uzzen-sheerah, it reads 
cal viol "Ofd»* Zenpd (= ANY JX 934). 

J. A. SELBIE. 

SHEHARIAH (a 0¢?; B and Luc. Zapad, A 
Laapid).—A Benjamite, 1 Ch 8%, 


SHEKEL.—See artt. MONEY and WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


SHEKINAH (Heb. ayoy ‘that which dwells or 
resides’).—I'he word, as well as the conception, 
originated after the close of the Hebrew Canon, 
and is characteristic of Judaistic theology, though 
the conception occurs also, with deeper connota- 
tion, in NT writings. The word is never used 
except of God; and implies what we should 
designate ‘the Divine Presence,’ or ‘the Divine 
Manifestation.’ The two most remarkable features 
of Judaistic theology were its development of the 
doctrine of Divine ‘ aloofness,’ and the way in 
which it then sought to bridge the chasm which it 
had created between God ad man. It was felt to 
be an indignity to God that He should be supposed 
to have direct contact with inert matter, and im- 
mediate intercourse with sinful man ; and He was 

radually pushed further away from His world. 

‘he transcendence of God, and His exemption 


*The same misleading tr. occurs alyo in Jer 29 815 1021 1716 
2292 232.4 In all of which RV alters to ‘shepherd.’ 

+ Itisidentified in Bartholomew-Smith’s map of Palestine (1001) 
with Beit Sira, a little to the S.W. of the lower Beth-horon. 
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from all limitations, was insisted on with increas- 
ing vigour, until it reached the ne plus ultra in 
Philo, who maintains that to assiyn any quality to 
God would be to limit Him; and that He is the 
absolutely unlimited, since He is eternal, un- 
chanyeable, simple substance. ‘Of God, we can 
only say that He is, not what He is’ (Drummond, 
Philo Jud. ii. 23-30). Having thus undeified God, 
in their endeavour to dehumanize Him, the object 
of philosophic Jews was to posit some one or more 
intermediary H quae who might occupy the 
place which had previously been assigned to God, 
in the world of matter and of mind. Of these 
the most prominent were the Metatron, the Word, 
the Spirit, Wisdoin, and the Shekinah, It is the 
last of thexe which now calls for investization. 

In the Hebrew religion, even in its least de- 
veloped form, Jehovah is always the God of 
heaven as well as of earth. In times of storm, 
God was very near and very real to the Hebrews. 
‘They conceived of Jehovah as sitting on the storm- 
cloud, which they designated 313; ‘ He rode upon 
a cherub and did lly. He flew awiftly on the wings 
of the wind’ (Ps 18): and the brilliance gleaming 
forth behind and through the black cloud was con- 
ceived to be due to the very presence of God: the 
pail being the body or garment of God. When 
‘the Lord of (the heavenly) hosts’ was described 
as dwelling in the midst of the earthly ‘hosts’ of 
Hlis favoured people, we are told that cherubim 
overlaid with gold were prepared for His throne ; 
and that a brilliance shining behind and through 
clouds was Ilis mundane manifestation, as He is 
also seen in the clouds of heaven (Ex 40*-), On 
the summit of Sinai a cloud rested six days, amid 
which the glory of the Lord was like devouring 
fire, and Moses entered into the midst of the 
cloud (Iux 24'638), And when the tabernacle was 
finished, ‘the cloud covered the tent of meeting, 
and the glory of the Lord filled the tabernacle’ 
(Ex 40%), ‘By day the cloud was upon the 
tabernacle, and there was fire therein by night’ 
(ix 40%), 

[t was these celestial and terrestrial phenomena 
which suggested to the Jew the conception of the 
Shekinah. The desideratum was to tind some- 
thing which is Divine but is not God. God was 
very far away ; literally “beyond all knowledye 
and all thought’: yet He rules the world mediatel} ; 
if not immediately; and being o monotheist the 
Jew could not let go his belief—that only that 
which is Divine can rule the world. This, then, 
was the problem: to discover a mediator, or medi- 
ators, Divine, but not God. How can this be 
made thinkable?) Well, the wind (riah) is the 
breath of God, whether in the zephyr or the 
storm; and if so, il is Divine. So thought the 
Jow ; and in course of time the rdah, which first 
meant ‘breath’ or ‘wind,’ was supposed to be 
endowed with the attributes of God — power, 
wisdom, holiness—and then ‘spirit’ becomes its 
more appropriate rendering. God’s rah is thus 
Divine—an eflluence from Deity—and is thus 
fitted to be intermediary between God and the 
world of nature and man. Further, there was the 
Divine Word, The sacred Hebrew books assigned 
great Le eae to Divine utterances or words, 
‘God said, * Let light be”; and light was’ (Gn 1°), 
It was a peculiarity of the ancient world to ascribe 
causal efficiency to an uttered word, as is seen in 
the potency ascribed to magical formule. When 
later Judaism expounded such passages as the one 
we have just quoted, it assigned to the uttered 
word a paiieal efficacy in the physical realm. 
The very words ‘Let there be light’ were to them 
a vera causa in the natural sphere, and were 
instrumental in cans the light to come into 
being ; as Zeo 54 speaks of an uttered ‘curse’ 
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entering a house and ‘ consuming its timbers and 
its stones.’ An utterance of God is something 
Divine: as potent as God Himself, and therefore 
‘Word’ lends itself to Jewish philosophy as a 
suitable expression for a Divine intermediary 
between God and the world. This helps us to 
understand how Judaism came to its conception of 
the Shekinah. The glory in the storm-cloud, in 
and over the aeniante is a manifestation of God. 
The brilliance is not God; for it was a matter of 
fixed Jewish belief that God is invisible, and yet 
the brilliance is an eflluence from Deity. When 
the Jew had banished God from his universe, the 
recorded manifestation of the Divine Presence in 
the ark and elsewhere seemed to him a tertiwm 
quid between God and Nature: Divine, but 
separable in thought from God. 

Lhe word Shekinah is used very often in the 
Jewish Tarzgums. It does not indicate the radi- 
ance or brilliance, but the central cause of the 
radiance. ‘This centre was conceived to be Divine. 
The Heb. Scriptures often speak of ‘the glory’ of 
the Lord, but, with one exception (Zec 2°), the Tar- 
gumists never use the word Shekinah to translate 
the Heb. word for ‘glory.’ They understood a3 
to be the effulgence of the substantial glory, i.e. 
of the Shekinah. The Shekinah is used in the 
Targums as the equivalent for the Divine Being, 
not for His glory. A good illustration of this 
occurs in Is 60?, where the Heb. reads, ‘The Lorp 
shall arise upon thee, and his glory shall be seen 
upon thee,’ and the Targ. renders, ‘In thee the 
Shekinah of the LORD shall dwell, and his glory 
shall be revealed upon thee.’ Whenever the Heb. 
text would seem to impose any limitations of space 
upon God, the arg. substitutes for ‘God,’ ‘his 
Shekinah.’ Jn every instance where God is said 
to dwell in a place, the Targ. renders that God 
‘causes his Shekinah to dwell’ there (Gn 97, 
Icx 25° 29%, 1 KX 6 8'%, Zee 88). Every expression 
which would in ony sense localize God, is scrupu- 
lously altered by all the Targumists, who believed 
that the Shekinah can be localized, but not the 
omnipresent God. When Jacob says (Gn 28'6), 
‘God is in this place,’ Targ. renders, ‘The glory 
of the Shekinah of J” is in this place.’ So Hab 2 
‘The Lord is in his holy temple,’ becomes ‘J” 
was pleased to cause his Sivakinali to dwell,’ ete. 
When J” is said to ‘sit upon the cherubim’ (1 8 4°, 
28 6?) the Targ. must needs read, ‘the Shekinah 
of J”’ for ‘J”’: and Jerusalem is the place where 
J” causes His Shekinah to dwell (1 K 8?) 1421, 
Ps 747). Similarly, when the Heb. text says that 
any one sew God, or that God appeared to any 
one, the Targ. can only permit the glory of the 
Shekinah of J” to be visible to nigeeal man (Is 6° 
‘My eyes have seen the glory of the Shekinah of 
the King of the world’; ef. Ex 3°, Ezk 1!, Lv 94). 

The 'Targumist even shrinks from saying that 
J” ts or dwells in heaven. ‘The Heaven of Heavens 
cannot contain God; and therefore it is not God, 
but His Shekinah, which can be localized, even in 
heaven. Is 33° ‘He dwelleth on high,’ becomes 
in Targ. ‘He has placed his Shekinah in the 
lofty heaven’ (cf. Is 32! 3834), In Dt 4 °J” is 
God in heaven above and on earth beneath,’ Onk. 
renders ‘God, whose Shekinah is (Targ. Jerus. 
‘dwells’) in heaven above, and who rules on earth 
beneath’; so Dt 3%. 

If a rigorous conception of God's ubiquity for- 
bade His dwelling in a place, so also must it pre- 
clude His removal from a place. When Hos 6° 
says, ‘J” has withdrawn himself from them,’ 
Targ. reads ‘J” has removed his Shekinah from 
them.’ This phrase is also used of God’s ‘hiding 
his face’ (Is 8!7 5747 692, Jer 33°), and ‘hiding his 
eyes’ (Is 1"), The words ‘Thou art a God that 
hidest thyself’ (Is 45'°) are rendered, ‘Thou hast 
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cog thy Shekinah in the lofty fastness.’ Cf. 
ab 3%, 


It was the belief of the Jews that the glory of 
the Lorp did not dwell in the Most Holy Place 
in the second Temple. The Talmud (Yoma 9b) 
explains this on the ground that God only dwells 
in the tents of Shem; not of Japheth, of whom 
Cyrus was a descendant. This was deplored, and 
the promises of more intimate fellowship to be 
enjoyed by the Church in the Messianic age are in 
the Targ. all made to predict the presence of the 
Shekinah (Jl 3 (4)}7 ‘1 will place my Shekinah in 
Zion’; so Ezk 437°, Hag 18 2%, Zec 2°), 

It would be difficult among all these passages 
from the Targum to point to one in which activity 
or personality is assigned to the Shekinah. Under 
the conception that ‘God is Light,’ the Skekinah 
is God’s mere ‘manifestation-form.’ When we 
sass, however, from the Targ. to the Midrash and 
hail the Shekinah ceases to be inactive, and 
has functions assigned to it which belony rather 
to the Logos or the Spirit. Lv 26 ‘IT will walk 
among you, and be your God,’ becomes in Targ. 
‘[ will place the glory of my Shekinah among 

ou, and my AMemra (word) shall be with you. 
¢ 125 Targ. Jerus, ‘The place which the Memra 
of J” shall choose to place his Shekinah there’ ; 
but in Midr. and Talm. the Jfemra almost dis- 
appears, and His functions are assigned to the 
slieeinal. We find in Pesachim 73 that it was 
the Shekinah which spoke to Amos and the pro- 
nhets; and the expression 19 woo (‘a Psalm of 
Javid’) means that the Shekinah came down upon 
David, and he then spake forth the Psalm (Pes. 
114). The Shekinah is, in the Talmud, regular] 
the source of inspiration. ‘The reason why ii 
mistook Hannah’s grief for inebriety was that the 
Shekinah had departed from him. The Mishna 
was given through Moses under the auspices of 
the Shekinah. Pirke Aboth iil. 3 uses Shekinah 
in the Christian sense of the word Spirit: ‘ When- 
ever two men sit together and are occupied with 
words of the Torah, the Shekinah is with them.’ 
In the Talmud (Berakhoth 6a) the number is 
raised to ‘ten.’ The Shekinah is always present 
in synagogues, in schools, and in the homes of 
the pious (Sota 17a). ‘He that eats with the 
Wise enjoys the Shekinah’ (Weber, 182 (? 188]). 

We have seen that it was usually taught that 
the Shekinah was not visible in the second ‘Temple. 
Yoma | mentions the Shekinah in a lst of things 
absent from it. But others teach that the She- 
kinah is inseparable from Israel. When Israel 
wus in Babylon the Shekinah was there. The 
Shekinah was under the yoke, when Israel so 
suffered. Wherever Israel is scattered, the She- 
kinah dwells. When Titus destroyed the Temple, 
the Shekinah could not desert it, and it is still 
there beliind the remaining western wall (Weber, 
60 (262). 

The activity of the Shekinah was conceived to 
extend not only to earth, but to Sheol. There 
were some of the Rabbis who held the doctrine 
now known aa ‘final restoration.’ IR. Joshua ben 
Levi was one of these. He believed that the 
bound in Gehinnom will one day see the Messiah, 
and all who bear the mark of the covenant will 
loose their chains and ascend from the darkness, 
But in Bereshith Raubba to Gn 448 the Shekinal: is 
the deliverer. It affirms that the wicked Jews 
now ‘bound in Gehinnom will ascend out of hell, 
with the Shekinah at their head’ (Weber, 351 
[? 368). 

We tum now to the NT where the word ay3y 
occurs both transliterated and translated. There 
can be no reasonable doubt that the Greek word 
oxnvy (= tabernacle’) was from its resemblance in 
sound and meaning used by bilingual Jews for 


the Heb. Shckinah; e.g. in Rev 21° ‘Behold the 
oxynvf of God is with men, and he will tabernacle 
(oxnvice) with them.’ The allusion is equally 
clear in Jn 1% ‘The Logos . . tabernacled 
(éoxjvwoev) among us, and we beheld his glory.’— 
The conception of the Shekinah appears in Greek 
dress under the word dda. In several instances 
déf% is used of Deity or a manifestation-form of 
Deity, and thus shows itself to be the equivalent 
of Shekinah. We will first cite one or two pas- 
sages from the Apocrypha. In Enoch 14” we 
read, ‘And the Great Glor sat thereon, and his 
raiment shone more brightly than the sun’; 
Enoch 102% ‘The angels will seek to hide them- 
selves from the presence of the Great Glory’; 
To 36 ‘The prayer of both was heard before the 
glory of the Great One,’ évimiov ris dbEns rod 
peyadov (Query: Since Tobit was translated from 
a Semitic source, is it not likely, with Enoch 
before us, that the Greek ought to be évwmrov 
THs Odkns Tis weyddys: ‘before the Great Glory’ ?]; 
Sir 1735 ‘Their eyes saw the majesty of the glory.’ 
In the NT there are several instances in which 
dda is used as more or less the equivalent of 
Shekinah. In Ro 9, where St. Paul is enumerat- 
ing, with patriotic fervour, the privileges of the 
Jew, and amongst others mentions ‘the giving of 
the law’ and ‘the glory,’ he evidently means ‘the 
Shekinah-glory’; as in He 9° ‘the cherubim of 
slory’ means ‘the cherubim on which the She- 
inah was enthroned.’ Soin He 1? when the Son 
of God is said to be ‘the effulgence of the glory’ 
(not ‘of Ats glory’) it seems probable that the 
Shekinah was intended, in the sense of ‘the mani- 
fested Deity.’ The personality of the Shekinah 
is up ued in 2P 17, where we read (translating 
literally), ‘when such a voice was borne in to 
him dy (twé) the majestic glory.” The word vré 
denotes the agent. ‘The glory’ is the speaker : 
asin ‘larg. Jerus. of Gn 28 the glory of J” says, 
‘I am the God of Abraham’; and as is possibly 
implied in Mt 175 ‘A bright cloud overshadowed 
them, and there came a voice out of the cloud.’ 
2 Mac 2%, in anticipating the fullilment of OT 
prophecy, says, ‘The glory of the LORD shall be 
sun and the cloud.’ 

There are three other NT passages where an 
allusion to the Shekinah is probable, though 
execetes are divided on the matter. Ro 64 ‘Christ 
was raised from the dead by means of (did) the 
glory of the Father.’ ‘Glory’ may of course 
1ere mean ‘ylorious power,’ as commentators say ; 
but, with the passave from the Midrash before 
us, in which the Shekinah 1s said to release cap- 
tives from Sheol, it seems to the present writer 
swrobable that St. Paul was thinking of the She- 
<inah piercing with its radiance the gloom of 
Sheol, and ay eens with God to relvase the 
Divine captive from the power of Satan und ‘ the 
gates of Sheol.’ The second disputed passage is 
LP 4° 73 ris Sbfns Kal 7d Tod Ceod mveipa, which 
RV renders, ‘The (Spirit) of gory and the Spirit 
of God,’ where Bengel is probably correct in re- 
rarding détys us an appellation of Christ. If this 
e #0, it helps to aca our third passage, viz. 
Ja 2) rhv mlorw rot Kuplou quar ‘Incod Xpicrod rijs 
86tys, which Mayor correctly renders, ‘the faith 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Shekinah,.’ The 
context refers to an assembly of Christians, where 
the Shekinah was believed to be present. Thus 
interpreted, the passave blends together Mt 18” 
and the words cited above from Pirke Aboth, iden- 
tifying Jesus with the Shckinah. 


LITERATURB.—Weber, Lehren dea Taimud [2nd ed. under 
title Jud. Theol. auf Grund des Talmud, etc.]; Girédrer, 
Urchristenthum, i. 801 f.; Langen, Judenthwin zur Zeit Christi, 
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SHELAH (ndy).—41, The youngest son of Judah 
by Shua, Gn 38° 1-16 36 46127 (A Yynrdu, Luc. Derdy), 
Nu 26” 16) (BA and Luc. ZnAWdy, F YyrAwp), 1 Ch 2 
(ZprAdv) 421 (BA Tyrwpu, Luc. Zyrdv). He gave his 
name to the family of the Shelanites (+3797, dios 4 
Xyrwr(e)l), Nu 26%, Probably ‘the Shelanite’ 
should be read also for ‘the Shilonite’ (‘y5¥n 
or ‘x>wn) of Neh LL (Luc. Znvwvel, B Anrwvrd, 
x Anrwvel, A 'HdAwrl) and 1 Ch 9° (Zyrwv(e)l). 2. 
(nov) the son or (LXX) grandson of Arpachshad 
and father of Eber, Gn 107454 1718 (12). W.15) 1 Ch 
138- % (Yadd, Lue. in Gn 10* in second occurrence 
Yadas), Lk 3% (Ladd). 


SHELAH, THE Poo. oF (nby5 nota; B xoduuBhOpa 
rav kwiluy, N+700 Drwdp, Luc. 4 xphvn rod Ditwdp ; 
Piscina Siloe),—This name occurs only in Neh 3}5, 
where it is given in AV as ‘Siloah.’? ‘Shelah’ is 
probably a corrupt form of Siloam, the modern 
Silwan. See SILOAM, Poou or. Perhaps in Neh 
31° we should punctuate o>ya as in Is 8°. 

C. W. WILSON. 

SHELANITES.—See SHELA. 


SHELEMIAH (py). 4. (B Serenid, A Zereulas) 
One of the sons of Bani, who murried a ‘strange’ 
wife in the time of Ezra, Ezr 10°; called Selemias 
in 1 Es 9%, 2, (B Tedeuid, ® TedXeulas) Father of 
Hananiah, who restored part of the wall of Jern- 
salem, Neh 3%. [lis son is perhaps ‘ Hananiah, one 
of the apothecaries’ (Neh 34, AV ‘son of one of 
the apoth.’), 7.e. makers of perfumes, who restored 
another portion of the wall. 3. A priest who was 
appointed by Nehemiah to be one of the treasurers 
over the treasuries, to distribute the Levitical 
tithes, Neh 13%. 4, The father of Jehucal or 
Jucal in the time of Zedekiah, Jer 373, 38'; in the 
latter passage his name appears in the longer form 
impby. 68. The father of lrijah, the captain of the 
ward who arrested Jeremiah as a deserter to tho 
Chaldwans, Jer 37%. 6, (moog, B Sadaped, A Ze- 
Aeutd) 1 Ch 264 = Meshelemiah, Meshullam, or 
Shallum, the head of a family of porters. 7 An- 
other of the sons of Bani who married a ‘strange’ 
wife in the time of Ezra, Ezr 10%, 8. Ancestor of 
the Jehudi who lived in the time of Jchoiakim, 
Jer 36%, 9. (LXX om.) Son of Abdcel, and one 
of those sent by Jehoiakim to take Baruch and 
Jeremiah, Jer 36%, H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


SHELEPH (nby [ arise] 5 LXX A Xadéd).—Son 
of Joktan, Gn 10%, 1 Ch 1% The word is evi- 
dently identical with the Arabic salaf, salif, etc., 
which figure as the names of several places in 
Arabia; Yakut mentions a place called ‘the two 
Salafs,’ mone for it a verse of a pre-Moham- 
medan poet ; places called Salf, Salif, and Salafah 
are noticed in the S. Arabian geography of Ham- 
dani; and @ province called Salif 1s mentioned by 
Mukaddasi among those of Yemen (p. 90), The 
Arabic genealogists further discovered a sub- 
division of the Tlimyarites Which had the name 
Sulaf, and which they identified with the son of 
Joktan ee al-arus, vi. 143). The Arabic salaf 
means simply ‘ ancestor,’ while salif or silf means 
‘a sister's husband’; there would therefore be no 
improbability in the name in the text being not 
geographical but Teron ar Some further guesses 
are recorded by Dillmann (Genesis, ad loc.). 
D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

SHELESH (wy; B Zeuh, A Sedrrjs, Luc. Véreu). 

—An Asherite, 1 Ch 7*. 


SHELOMI (ode ; B Xedeuel [Aeu sup ras Bs, 
AY Zereul).—-Father of an Asherite prince, Nu 
3477, 


SHELOMITH (npby; in Ezr 8 motbe).—4, The 


mother of the man who was stoned to death for 
having blasphemed ‘the Name,’ Ly 24" (B*AF 
Larwpel@, Luc. Zarul@), 2 Daughter of Zerub- 
babel, 1 Ch 3 (B Darwuedel, DVarwueGl, Lue. 
Lartwuls), 3. One of the ‘sons of Izhar,’ 1 Ch 234 
(B Fartwuwd, A Varovu~sd, Luc. Larwyl), called in 
2492 Shelomoth. 4. The name of a family whose 
representatives returned with Ezra, Ezr 8 (B 
Narewotd, Luc. Sarkimdd). It is probable that a 
name has dropped out of the MT, and that we 
should read ‘of the sons of Bani, Shelomith the 
son of Josiphiah’ (cf. Av!" dad vidy Baavl Dere.umovd, 
and 1 Es $*8 ‘of the sons of Bunias, Salimoth son 
of Josaphias’). 


SHELOMOTH (n\n>:’).—1. An Izharite, 1 Ch 24% 
(BA Zartwuwd, Lue. Vartwul6)=Shelomith of 23%. 
2. A descendant of Moses, 1 Ch 26% [Keré npby] 2828 
(in the last Heb. moby, BA in all Zadkwudd, Lue. in 
first two SadaylA, in Inst Dadrwyul@). 3. A Gershonite, 
1 Ch 23° (Keré nso ; B’Adwpel€, A Zadwyeld, Luc, 
zarhwuld). 


SHELUMIEL (5y7b¥, a name exhibiting a late 
and artificial formation (Gray, //PN 200}; LAX 
NarapojrA).—Vrince of the tribe of Simeon, Nu 18 
212 738 41 1019 (cf, Jth 8!). See ulso SHEMULKL. 


SHEM.—See HAM and JAPHETH, 


SHEMA (yry).—1. A Reubenite, 1 Ch 5° (BA 
Zdpua, Luc, Yeuecl). See SHIMEI, No. 8 2. One of 
the heads of ‘fathers’ houses’ in Aijalon who a 
to flight the inhabitants of Gath, 1 Ch 8” (BA 
Xdua, Luc. Sayad). Ile is called in v.2? Shimei. 
3. One of those who stuvd at Iézra’s right hand, at 
the reading of the law, Neh 8* (Nayalas), He is 
called in 1 Es 9% SAMMuS. 


SHEMA (yov; A Tayad, Luc. Zoud).—A town of 
Judah, situated in the Negeb or South, and men- 
tioned between Aimam and Moladah (Jos _ 15%), 
Some authorities suppose it to be the same place as 
Sheba (Jos 19"), being a corruption of that name. 
On the other hand, if Sheba and Beersheba be 
identical (see SUEBA), this cannot be the case, for 
Shema and Beersheba are both found in the list of 
towns in Jos 15. The site is unknown. It is 
probably this Shema which appears in 1 Ch 2” as 
a ‘son’ of Hebron. 


SHEMAAH (nypva; B’Aud, A Zayad, Luc. ’Acud). 
—A Benjamite, father, according to MT, of Ahiezer 
and Joash, but, according to the LXX (ulés=-73 
instead of °33), of Joash alone, 1 Ch 12°. 


SHEMAIAH (ayoy; in 2 Ch 117178 31!5 35%, Jer 
26” 29% 36" anyoy; ‘J” has heurd’).—Of the 
twenty-four persons who bore this name, only four 
can be certainly said to have belonged to other 
than prophetical or priestly families. 

1, B Zappalas, A Yapalas (2Ch 127). A prophet 
who with AnlvAH cuided the revolution eh 
deprived Rehobeam of the ten tribes. According 
to the MT, he does not come on the scene unti 
Rehobuam was on the point of leading a vast anny 
against the revolters. He then appears (1 Wk 1222-*, 
2 Ch 1174) to give the Divine sanction to the re- 
bellion. ‘Thus saith the Lorp... this thing is 
from me.’ But the second Greek account, which 
omits all mention of Ahijah in this connexion, 
introduces Shemaiah at the assembly at Shechem, 
before the people entered into negotiations with 
Rehoboam. The word of the Lord came to 
Shemaiah the Enlamite (cf. Jer 29% LXX), saying, 
Take to thee a new cloke which hath not gone into 
water, and rend it into twelve pieces; and thou 
shalt give it to Jeroboam, and shalt say unto him, 
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Thus saith the Lord, take to thee twelve pisces to 
coverthee. And Jeroboam took them, and Shema- 
iah said, Thus saith the Lorp concerning the ten 
tribes of Israel’ (1 K 12%’). This is evidentl 
another version of the story told of Ahijah, 1 Kk 
11°, There is another mention of Shemaiah in 
2Ch 1258, in which he points the moral of the 
invasion of Shishak, and at the same time 
announces the mitigation of it in view of the 
repentance of Rehobuoain. The Chronicler also 
cites ‘the history of Shemaiah the prophet’ as an 
authority for the reign of Rehoboam, 2 Ch 12%. 


2. Son of Shecaniah (1 Ch 3” Zapacd); ap- 
parently a descendant of Zerubbabel. It is tempt- 
ing to identify him with ‘the oePes of the east 
wate,’ who helped to repair the wall under Nehe- 
miah (Neh 3° BA Zapad, & Sexecd). On the other 
hand, Ryle conjectures that the latter was a Levite, 
and that ‘the east gate was the eastern approach 
to the temple precincts.’ Lord A. Hervey (Geneal. 
p. 107) would remove the opening words of 1 Ch 3”, 
and read Shimei for the second Shemaiah, see v.”. 

3. A Simeonite (1 Ch 457 B Zuuedy, A Zapalas), 
perhaps identical with the Shimel of 1 Ch 4%: 77, 
4. A Reubenite (1 Ch 54 B Nepeel, A Zenelv), called 
Shema in v... 5 A Merarite Levite (1 Ch 91, 
Neh 11% Xayard), one of those who dwelt in Jeru- 
salem. 6. A Levite of the family of Jeduthun, 
father of Obadiah or Abda (1 Ch 98 B taped, A 
Laputas, called Shammua in Neh 117), 7. Head of 
the Levitical Kohathite clan of Nizaphan in the 
time of David (1 Ch 155 Napalas, A Seuad, 
N Taudéass vB Sapalas, A Nenelas, NW Saual). He 
is possibly identical with—8. The scribe (1 Ch 24° 
B Xanalas, A Taypatas), the son of Nethanel,. who 
revistered the names of the priestly courses. 9. 
A Korahite Levite, eldest son of Obed-edom (1 Ch 
26+ 5B Saualas, A Lauelas; v.? 3B Zaual, A Lenerd). 
40. A Levite (2 Ch 178 B Zapxovas, A Zapoulas), one 
of the commission employed by Jehoshaphat to 
teach the book of the law in Judah. 414. A Levite 
of the family of Jeduthun in the reign of Heze- 
kiah (2 Ch 294 B Sauads, A Zapyelas), one of those 
who took a leading part in the purifying of the 
tenple. He is possibly identical with 12, one of 
those who were ‘over the freewill offerings of 
God’ (2 Ch 31" Zeuecl). 13. One of ‘the chiefs of 
the Levites’ (2 Ch 35° Sayualas; ‘captains over 
thousands,’ 1 Es 1® where he is called Samaias). 
44. One of the ‘chief men’ sent by Ezra to fetch 
Levites and Nethinim (Ezr 8'8 Sayuad, A Dene ; 
Maasmas, Samaias, 1 Es 8 “); possibly the same 
as——15. A member of the family of Adonikam, 
(Ezr 84 B Sapuad, A Sayacd ; Samaias, 1 Ks 8°"). 16. 
47. Iwo of those who had married foreign wives, 
a priest and a layman respectively (Ezr 10% Napa, 
v.31 B Samad, & Lewed, A Laualas; Sameus, Sabbeus, 
1 Es 97). 82), 48. A prophet (Neh 64 B Zenec, 
A euel) who had been hired by Sanballat and 
Tobiah ‘to put Nehemiah in fear.’ His father’s 
name, Delaiah (see 1 Ch 244), would sngvest that 
he belonged to a priestly house. The circumstance 
is evidently mentioned by Nehemiah as a typical 
one. The governor's answer to Shemaiah’s sug- 

estion indicates that his design was at once to 
ie Nehemiah into contempt as a coward, and 
also to expose him to the charge of sacrilege, 
which would be certainly raised if he, a layman, 
were to intrude where priests alone might tread. 
49. One of the 24 courses of priests, 16th under 
Zerubbabel (Neh 12° NA Zexelas), 15th under 
Joiakim (Neh 1238 NA Zeued), and 2ist under 
Nehemiah (Neh 108 Yauacd). It is probably this 
clan, and not an individual, that is mentioned as 
taking part in the ceremonies at the dedication 
of the wall (Neh 12% BN Zapacd, A Zayalas). 20. 
Probably a Levite, descendant of Asaph (Neh 12” 
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Lapatd). 21. Probably a Levitical clan of singers 
that took part in the dedication ceremonies (Neh 
1257 Yauad; v.42? Bo* ™ Leuelas), We may sup- 
pose that half of it went in one procession and half 
in the other. 22. Father of the prophet Urijah 
(Jer 26 (Gr. 33] BA Zapatas, & Macdas). 23. A 
prepnet at Babylon, one of those who had been 
rought into captivity with Jehoiachin (Jer 29 
(Gr. 36] 4-82 Sayads, RB Zaueds). Heis called ‘the 
NEHELAMITE’ (which see). He belonged to the 
Bie Feud ae to Jeremiah, and it is evident that, 
ike HANANIAIL (Jer 23), he had predicted a speedy 
termination to the Captivity. Enraged at the 
letter of Jeremiah, in which the exiles had been 
counselled to acquiesce cheerfully in a prolonged 
stay in Babylon, Shemaiah sent letters to Jeru- 
salem taxing Zephaniah the second priest and the 
other ecclesiastical authorities with supineness, in 
that they did not visit Jeremiah with the punish- 
ment due to a false prophet. It would seem from 
this that it was the special duty of the ‘second 
poet to enforee order in the temple (see art. 
SRIESTS AND LEVITES, p. 74). ealonula the 
priest’ may possibly be iio name of Zephaniah's 
predecessor in the office of ‘second priest,’ or more 
probably he may be the great high priest of that 
name whose zeal in God's service Shemaiah bids 
Zephaniah emulate. ‘The punishment denounced 
against Shemaiah for this action was even more 
severe, according to Hebrew ideas, than that 
awarded to Hananiah. ‘The latter was visited 
in his own person with premature death, but 
Shemaiah was punished not only with exclusion 
by death from such blessings as might fall to the 
lot of the exiles in Babylon, but with the complete 
excision of his family. 24. Father of Delaiah, who 
was one of the princes in the reign of Zedekiah 
(Jer 36 (Gr. 43]? BA Nereulas, & Nedexias). 
N. J. D. WHITE. 

SHEMARIAH (anpy and innpy).—1. A Benjamite 

warrior who joined David at Ziklag, 1Ch 125 


(B Zapapatd, NA Zapyapid, Luc. Zapaplas), 2 A 
son of Rehoboum, 2 Ch 11)° (Xapaplas), 3. One of 


the sons of Ilarim who had married a foreign wife, 
Ezr 10°? (B Zapaped, NA Sapapid, Luc. Lapaplas), 
4 One of the sons of Bani who had committed the 
same offence, Ezr 10" (B Sapaped, A Zapuapelas, Lue. 
Lapaplas). 


SHEMEBER (ngxny).— King of ZEBOIIM, one of 
the five kings defeated by Chedorlaomer, Gn 14? 
(A DupdBop, Luc. Zuudp, Syr. po , Josephus 
SuuubBopos), The Samaritan has taxov, which may 
have arisen from a confusion between 1 and 9, or 
may be due to an attempt to Bey upon the name. 
It has even been suygested (cf. Ball in SBOT) that 
the name in the text may have originated from 
a marginal ploss 128 oy (“name lost’). 


SHEMED.—See SHEMER, No. 4. 


SHEMER (7997).—1. The owner of the hill 
purchased by Omri, upon which SAMARIA was 
afterwards built, 1 K 16% (Zéunp, Luc. 2€upnp). 
Difficulties both etymoloyical and historical attach 
to the statement in the same passaye that the 
name Samaria (ji1;~) was derived from an indi- 
vidual instead of a clan name (but see Kittel, 
Kénige, ad loc.), and that it was first’ given to 
the place by Omri (see Stade in ZATW vy, (1885) 
160 ty 2. A Merarite, 1 Ch 634) (Léuunp). 3. 
An Asherite, 1 Ch 7% (B Zéuunp, A and Luc. 
Sdunp), called in v.24 Shomer (cf. the names ‘Ebed 
and ‘Obed). 4 A Benjamite, 1 Ch 8” ne ZAunp, 
A Xéuunp, Luc. Yauorsh). The Heb. MSS show 
here some confusion between 7 and 1 as the final 
letter of the name. The AV (Shamed) and RV 
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(Shemed) retain the reading of the Geneva version, 
which is based on the Vulg. Samad. 


SHEMIDA (y}r¢7).—A ‘son’ of Gilead, according 
to Nu 26" [P] (Zuzadp); called in Jos 17? (JE] a 
‘son’ of Manasselh (B Lupapelu, A Teucpaé, Lue. 
Laudaé) ; his descendants are enumerated in 1 Ch 
79 (Seu(ejtipd, Luc. Zayedd). The gentilic name 
Shemidaites (yrewn, 6 Dupaep(e)l) occurs in Nu 26*, 
See, further, art. MANASSEH, vol, ili. p. 231 f. 


SHEMINITH.—See art. PSALMS, p. 154°. 
SHEMIRAMOTH (nioyr¥; in 2Ch 178 Kethibh 


monn; Neu(e)cpauwd). —'The name of a Levitical 
family. In 1 Ch 16% % 16° Shemiramoth appears 


in the list of the members of David’s choirs, while 
in 2 Ch 178 the same name occurs amongst the 
Levites sent by Jehoshaphat to teach in the cities 
of Judah. In both cases a guild or family rather 
than an individual is probably to be thought of. 


SHEMUEL (swinv, the name which, following 
the LXX and Vulg., is, in the case of the prophet, 
transliterated in EV Samuel [AV has Shemuel in 
1 Ch 6%; on the derivation and meaning of the 
name see art. SAMUEL, and Gray, 47PN 200, n. 3}). 
-~4. The Simeonite appointed to assist in the divid- 
ing of the land, Nu 34%, It is not improbable that 
the MT shonld be corrected to Sy0dy (Shelumiel), 
the form in 16 212 756-41 19!) ‘The LXX in all the 
six passages has NadauejrA. 2. Grandson of Issachar, 
1 Ch 7? (B 'Ioayoujr, A and Luc, Yapousy). 


SHEN (wn hash-shén, the ‘tooth’ or ‘crag’; ris 
wadaas; Sen).—A well-known place, ‘the Shen,’ 
named with Mizpah to indicate the position of the 
stone, called Ebenezer, which was set up by 
Samuel to commemorate the defeat of the Vhilis- 
tines (LS 74). ‘The site is unknown. It is not im- 
probable, however, that the LXX 74s wakadés puts 
us on the track of the original reading, 3;y°2 or 
ny: (Jeshanah, 2 Ch 13!"), So Wellh., Driver, 
Budde, e¢ al.; cf. art. EBENEZER, 

C. W. WILSON. 

SHENAZZAR (7x3 ; BA Xavecdp, Luc, Xavacdp). 
—A son of Jeconiah, 1 Ch 3% Seo, further, 
SUESHBAZZAR, 


SHEOL.—See EscitATOLoGy, HADES, and HELL. 


SHEPHAM (op ; Sergduap; Sephuma).—A place 
on the eastern boundary of the Promised Land 
(Nu 3411) and apparently to the north of Riblah, 
now bleh, between Baalbck and Homs. The 
xite has not yet been identified. In the Targum of 
Peon onathan the nanie is rendered by Apameia, 

ut this place is much too far to the north. Per- 
Uae Zabdi, the Shiphmite,—one of David’s house- 
hold who was ‘over the increase of the vineyards 
for the wine-cellars’ (1 Ch 27%),—-was a native of 
Shepham. So Siegfried-Stade, who would vocalize 
‘pew instead of ‘pny. But see SIPHMOTIL. 
C. W. WILSON. 

SHEPHATIAH (nepy and send ‘Jah has judged’). 
—1. One of David’s sons, 28 34 (B Zafared, A 
Lagpahid, Luc. Zagdarias)=1 Ch 3° (B and Luc. as 
before, A Nagarlas), 2. A fumily of which 372 re- 

resentatives returned with Zerubbabel, Ezr 24 (B 
Agdgd, A and Lue, Zagarid) = Neh 7* (Sagarid), and 
84 besides their head with Kzra, Ezr 88 (Sagar(e)id). 
The name appears in 1 Es 5° as SAPHAT and in 8* 
as SAPHATIAS. 8 A family of the ‘sons of Solo- 
mon’s servants,’ Ezr 257= Nel: 75 ( Ladar(ejid). 4 The 
eponym of a Judahite family, Neh 114(BA Za¢arid, 
Luc. Sadarlas), 8. The eponym of a Benjamite 
family, 1 Ch 9° (Xagarid). Either this or the pre- 
ceding should perhaps be identified with No. 2 


SHESHACH 


above. 6, A contemporary of Jeremiah, Jer 38 
{Gr. 45]! (BAN Zadavias, Q* Zagdr, Q™S Zadarlas). 
7. A Benjamite warrior who joined David at Ziklag, 
1 Ch 125 (Zagarid, Luc. Zadarias). 8, A Simeonite 
rince, 1 Ch 27!8 (Zagarias), 9. A son of king 
ehoshaphat, 2 Ch 21? (Zadar(e)las). 
J. A. SELBIE. 
SHEPHELAH.—See PLAIN, vol. iii. p. 893 f. 


SHEPHER.— Mount Shepher (py 53) is a station 
in the journeyings of the children of Israel, men- 
tioned only Nu 33%-%, Nothing is known about 
its position. 

In both verses nv being in pause is pointed Shapher, the 
form that appearsin AV. The LXX in B Luc. has Yé¢gap, takin 
no account of ‘mount,’ which is representedin A by Apedgap an 
Yepregep, and in F by‘Apradgal; Vuly. has Sepher. The word 
(which means ‘ beauty ’) occurs (a8 a poumeny in Gn 4921 ‘ giving 
qoodly words’ (words of beauty or elegance); but see Dillmann or 
Spurrell, ad doc., for an alternative rendering of this verse. 


‘., CHAPMAN, 
SHEPHERD.—See SHEEP. 


SHEPHI (:59:'B Sus, Zwopdp, Luc. Lard¢el), 
1Ch 1”; or SHEPHO (bp); A Yad, D Xwody, E Lup, 
Luc. Zwedv), Gn 36%.—A Horite chief. 


SHEPHUPHAM (o557; BA Zwddv, Luc. Loddy), 
Nu 26% (#) ; or SHEPHUPHAN (jn5y ; 3 Swoapdde, 
A Xwodv, Luc. Sergdu), 1 Ch 8°.—The eponym of a 
Benjamite family. ‘he name appears in Gn 467! 
as Muppim and in 1 Ch 7}%35 26% as Bhuppim. ‘The 
proper form of the namo must remain doubtful. 

‘he gentilic Shuphamites (‘eow'n, BA 6 Zwoar(e)i, 
Lue, 6 Zo¢avl) appears in Nu 26°? (4), 


SHERD.—Sce PorTsuEenn, 


SHEREBIAH (37¥).—One of the Levites who 
joined Ezra at the river Ahava, Ezr 88 (LXX om.). 
Along with eleven others, he was putin charge of 
the silver and gold and the vessels for the temple, 
v.4 (BA Lapa, Luc. LapaBias), He assisted Iizra 
in the exposition of the law, Neh 87; took part in 
the public confession and thanksgiving, 9*; and 
sealed the covenant, 100%) (B Zapafid) He is 
named also in 12°74, In all these last passages 
except 10!2(08) BA have Sapa fia, Luc. LapaBias. The 
name appears in 1 Es 8 as ASEBEBIAS, v.>% ESERE- 
BIAS, and 9% SARABIAS. 


SHERESH (e¢-y; B <Lovpos, A Zépos, Luc. Pdpes, 
Pépos).—The name of a Manassite clan, 1 Ch 7}, 
See MANASSEH, vol. ill, p. 232°, 


SHERIFF.—In Dn 3* 3 ‘ sheriffs’ is the EV tr. of 
Aram. xen, a word of quite uncertain meaning. 
Bevan and Driver regard it as improbable that it 
has any connexion with the Arab, afta ‘to notify 
a decision of the law’ (ptcp. mufétz, ‘a jurisconsult’). 
This supposed connexion probably underlies the 
RVm ‘lawyers.’ Bevan thinks it possible that the 
word may be a mutilated form of some Persian 
title ending in pat ‘chief.’ For an account of other 
conjectures see Driver or Prince, ad loc. Perhaps 
Theod. and LXX render by ol ém’ dtovo.dv, but it is 
impossible to be certain, as their text contains only 
seven names of oflicials as against eight in the 
Aramaic text, J. A. SELBIE, 


SHESHACH (nev). — This name, which occurs 
only in Jer 26 (32) % 51(28)@ (LAX om. in both 
passages), is generally taken to be a designation 
of Babylon (cf. the parallelism in the latter pas- 
sage: ‘How is Sheshach taken, and the praise of 
all the earth surprised! How is Babylon become 
a. desolation among the nations !’). It is probable, 
in fact, that Sheshach is simply a cryptical way of 
writing Babel. By the device known as Atbash 
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(wank) whereby x=n, 3=, and so on, the last letter 
of the Heb. alphabet being substituted for the first, 
the second last for the second, etc., we would be 
written for 523, An example of the same thing 
should probably be discovered in ‘op 29 of Jer 
1 (28)1, whichtapparently has been substituted for 
an original omws (LXX Xaddalovs), See, further, 
A. Berliner, Bettrage zur Heb. Gramm. aus Tal- 
mud und Midrasch, pp. 12-14. Itis right to add 
that Frd. Delitzsch (Paradies, 214 tf.) rejects this 
explanation of Sheshach, holding that it represents 


Si3-k2-KTI of an ancient Bab. regal register, which 
may have stood for a quarter or division (perhaps 
BRorsippa) of the city of Babylon (cf. Lauth in 
PSBA, 1881, p. 47f.). Schrader (KAT? 415 [COT 
ii. 108 f.]) objects that the name quoted by Delitzsch 
is not found in the /ater Bab. literature (dating 
from the time of Nebuchadnezzar), and that even 
the reading of the name is by no means settled. 
J. A. SELBIE. 

SHESHAI (‘vi#).—A clan, possibly of Aramaic 
origin, resident in Hebron at the time of the 
Hebrew conquest and driven thence by Caleb 
(Nu 13” B Zeocel, A Xevel; Jos 15 B Lovoel, A 
rovoals Jo 1 B Neacei, A Ve@0l). See, further, 
AHIMAN, No. 14. 


SHESHAN (j¥v).—A Jerahmeelite, who, having 
no sons, gave his daughter in marriage to his 
Egyptian slave Jarha, 1 Ch 23! 3 (A has Xwodp, 
Luc. Ziody, throughout; B has Zwodp in v.58, 
elsewhere Ywodr), 


SHESHBAZZAR (sy2¥2).—There is some uncer- 
tainty as to the correct form of this name, and still 
more as to the identity of the man who bears it in 
the MT. 

Ezr 18 B Safevarap, A SacaBecrepos, Luc. Sacafarcepys, 

which is read by Luc. throughout Hera. 

» i Bom., A SereBacc of. 

» 5t4 B Bayardp, A Yacasaccrapos. 

» 516 B Sapseyap, A SareBarrar, : 

1 Es 2!2(11) B tavandorepos, A LaveBaocapos, Which is read by 

A throughout 1 Esdras, Luc, Secazaraccapre. 

» 215(14) B Savandeonpos, Luc, ZacaSar coon pos. 

» 6'8(17) B YeBavarrupes, Luc, YecruBaraceapys. 

», 620(19) B Sava barrapes, Luc, LaraGnracrdpns. 

Josephus exhibits a similar variety: 'ASiccapor, LaSdonpes, 
Luvasacapos, LaBay ere a pos, 

The above variations (apart from Bayacdp and 
LapBaydp) may be reduced to two types: (1) Shesh- 
bazggar or Sasab(aljazzar, (2) Sanabazzar. If we 
adopt the first of these, the name may stand for 
Bab. Samasg-bil (or -balj -uzur, ‘O sun-god protect 
the lord [er the son]’; so van Hoonacker (Zoroba- 
bel, 43; Nouvelles études, 30; ef. Academy, 30th 
Jan. 1892), followed by Wellhausen (JJG® 158 n.), 
Cheyne (Academy, 6th Feb. 1892), Ryle (Ezra and 
Nehemiah in Camb. Bible, 32), Sayce (HCM 6539), 
etal, The Sanabazzar type, again, may represent 
an original Sin-bal-uzur, ‘O moon-god protect the 
son’; so esp. Ed. Meyer (Lntstehung des Juden- 
thums, 77), cf. also Sayce (é.c.). 

Sheshbazzar is mentioned in Ezr 182! (the work 
of the Chronicler, who has just quoted what pur- 
ports to be an edict of Cyrus authorizing the 
return of the Jews and the rebuilding of the 
temple) as entrusted by Cyrus with the vessels of 
the liedes of the LorD which had been carried away 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and which were now to be re- 
stored. These vessels are said to have been brought 
up by Sheshbazzar ‘when they of the captivity 
were brought up from Dabylon unto Jerusalem’ 
(cf. 1 Es gia. 5), The same particulars regarding 
him are repeated in 5™-18 (where the Chronicler 
uses an Aramaic source, which professes to contain 
a transcript of the letter of Tattenai and others to 
Darius), in which he bears the familiar Bab.-Agsyr. 
title pehch (‘ governor’), and is said, further, to have 
laid the foundations of the temple (cf. 1 Es 6'* 9), 


It is pproue lly * Sheshbagzar also that is called in 
Ezr (=Neh 7%), Neh 7” by the Persian title 
tirshathd. 

It is a very difficult question whether Sheshhazzar 
ts to be saenniied with Zerubbabel, Their identit 
was commonly accepted till lately, and haa still 
the support of weighty names,t but_the tendency 
of modern scholars } is to deny it. 

Tn favour of thé idéntification (which appears to 
be made by Jos. Ant. x1. i. 3) the two strongest 
Boner oe are (a) the occurrence elsewhere (c.9. 
2 KK 2384 2417, Dn 17) of double names, and (4) the 
fact that the laying of the foundation of the temple 
which in Ezr Sis ascribed to. Zerubbabel is in. o* 
ascribed to Sheshbazzar. 

‘But in answer to (a) it may be urged that the 
case of Daniel and his companions is not strictl 
pereuen for there we have native names (Daniel, 

Lananiah, etc.) und foreign names (Belteshazzar, 
Shadrach, ete.), whereas Zerubbabel (which see) and 
Sheshbagzar are in all probability both foreign (sc. 
Babylonian) names. The names in 2K 2344 9417 
really furnish an argument against identifying 
Sheshb. with Zerubbabel. It is true that in 
Eliakim - Jehoiakim and Mattaniah-Zedekiah we 
have two couples of Hebrew names, but the author 
of these passages at least takes care to let us know 
that Eliakim is identical with Jehoiakim, and 
Mattaniah with Zedekiah, just as in Jg 7! we read 
‘Jerubbaal which ts Gideon,’ and in Dn 2% 4)9 
‘Daniel whose name was Belteshazzar.’ In view 
of the usage elsewhere, it is surely strane (and 
van Hoonacker’s argument, with all its skill and 
ingenuity, does not, to our mind, remove the 
strangeness) that in Ezr 37 there is not a hint by 
the Chronicler that Zerubbabel, who then comes 
upon the scene for the first time, is identical with 
Sheshbazzar, who had been mentioned in 18 More- 
over, it is hard to believe (and here again van 
Hoonacker’s argument appears to us unconvincing) 
that Zerubbabel could be spoken of in 5? and Shesh- 
bagzar in 5+? in the way they are, if the two 
names stood for one and the same person.§ 

As to (8), reason will be shown in art. ZERUB- 
BABEL for suspecting that Ezr 3° and 51° both ante- 
date the laying of the foundation of the temple, 
transferring it from the second year of Darius 
Hystaspis (B.C. 520) to the second year of Cyrus 
(537). But whatever view be held as to that, the 
identity of Sheshb, with Zerub. does not appear to 
us to follow from a comparison of 38 with 5'% All 
that we need to assume is that the two returned 
from Babylon at the same time, and that Sheshb. 
was the oflicial head (pyehah) of the community, 
while Zerub. was the moving spirit in the rebuild- 
ing of the temple, whatever may ‘have been thie 
date when this work was undertaken. If Ezr 3° 
(the Chronicler’s own account) and 578 (a professedly 
official account) be historical, they contain the 
names, respectively, of the actual (Zerubbabel) and 
the official (Sheshbazzar) founders of the temple. 

Assuming, now, that the two names designate 
two different men, was Sheshbazzar a foreigner or 

* Unless one holds with Koxsters that the list of names in 
this age really belongs to Nehemlah’s time, and that the 
tirshutha is Nehemiah himeelf. 

t Notably van Hoonacker (Zorohabel et le second temple, 
20 ff.; cf. his Nouvelles études sur la restauration Jutve, 30, 
also ‘Notes sur lhist. de Ja restauration Juive’ in AB, Jan. 


1901, p. 7ff.) and Ryle (Kzra and Nehemiah, xxxi. 12f.). 
Kuenen (0: & 2 [1887], 4387, 468, 508) was also at one time 
cisposed to favour the identification, although latterly he 
abandoned it. See next note. 

t Stade (GVJ ii. 98ff.), Kuenen (Gesam. Abhandl. 218 ff.), 
Renan (Hist. du peuple d'Ieraél, iii. 519 f.), Smend Eaion. 
etc., 19), Kosters (Het herstel van Jeraci, 32 ff.), Wellh. (1JG 
168), Sayce (HCM 539), and many others. : 

g§ We refrain from citing, as an argument inst tho identifl- 
cation, the occurrence of the two names together in 1 Ee 618 (17) 
Nicer xa) Sevakacreépw), because it is probable that the 

rat of these names ja interpolated (note the following sing 
pronoun avre). 


—. 
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a Jew? It has been contended (by de Sauley, 
Stade, ef al.) that he was a Persian. But his 
Babylonian name does not increase the probability 
of this view, and the appointment of a Jew to head 
the return and to act as pejuth of Judah would be 
uite in harmony with the policy of Cyrus towards 
the conquered races of the empire he had over- 
thrown, Hence the view has lately been paining 
ound that he was a Jew (Iid. Meyer, Wellh., 
heyne, e¢ al.). It is a tempting suggestion, 
although of course it has not been made out, that 
Sheshbazzar is the SHENAZZAR of 1 Ch 3}, one of 
Jehoiachin’s sons and uncle of Zeruhbabel (Imbert, 
Kenan, Kosters, Ed. Meyer, e¢ a/.).* If this were 
80, it would justify the epithet ‘prince of Judah’ 
(aqiv> wyjn) applied to himin Ezr 14, a title which 
those who take him to be a foreigner have to ex- 
plain asdue to a mistake (uenen) or an intentional 
transformation on the part of the Chronicler. The 
nephew rather than the uncle appears from the 
first to have played the leading rodle, and his ser- 
vices, especially in connexion with the rebuilding 
of the temple, gave hit such a place in the memo- 
ries of his countrymen that in Ezr 2? (=Neh 7’) 
Zerubbabel stands at the head of the list, while 
Sheshbazgar [nay the heathenish character of his 
name have also given offence to the puritan zealots 
who compiled the list ?] is not mentioned at all. 
How long Sheshbazzar held oftice is uncertain, 
but at all events in the second year of Darius 
Hystaspis (n.c. 520) he had given place to Zerub- 
babel, who is known from contemporary evidence 
(Ifag 1134 22) to have been then pehah of Judah. 
See, further, ZERUBRAREL, and the Literature 
cited at end of that article. J. A. SELBIE, 


SHETH.—In Nu 247 (only) AV and RVm tr. 
nd ya ‘children (sons) of Sheth’ (LXX 246, Vulg. 
Seth), but there can be little doubt that the correct 
tr. is that of RV, ‘sons of tumult.’ In that case 
ny would stand for nev (from root ax”), and would 
be=pxy of the parallel passage Jer 48% (AV and 
RV ‘tumultuous ones’). G. Hotfmann (ZA TIP iii. 
97) takes ny to be a textual error for jay, which he 
supposes in both these pens as well as in Am 2° 
(axio aya np) to be a Monbite place-name, perhaps 
that of the acropolis of Ar. 
on Nu 24!”, 


SHETHAR (xv, Bs Luc. Zapcabates, A Tapéo- 
Geos).--One of the seven princes who ‘sat first in 
the kingdom’ and had the right of access to the 
royal presence (st 114, cf. ADMATHA). The deriva- 
tion and meaning of the name, which is presumably 
Persian, cannot be determined. 


SHETHAR-BOZENAI (1315 snY [meaning doubt- 
ful}).—Named along with TATTENAL and others in 
connexion with the correspondence with Darius 
about the rebuilding of the temple, Ezr 5% § 6% 18 
(B YaGapBovfavd except in G6 NSa@apBovtdv; A 
NaGapSfovfaval in 5® 68, LaGapBovtdyys in 5%, DaGap- 
Bovtavé in 6°; Luc. throughout OapSougavaios), 
called in 1 Es 6% 77 7! SATHRABUZANES. 


SHEVA.—1. (xy ; 
A son of Caleb b 
24, See Wellh. 
SHAVSHA. 


see, further, Dillm. 


3 Xaov, A Xaot’rd, Luc. Zové) 
his concubine, Mancah, 1 Ch 
6 Gentibus, 18, note 1. 2. See 


SHEW.—Both verb and subst. (always spelt 
‘shew,’ the modern spelling ‘show’ had not yet 
come in; both are found in early copies of Hooker, 
thongh ‘shew’ is even then most frequent) are 
used in AV with greater freedom than now. 

For the verb we find: 1. Afake to see (or of 


“It ia scarcely worth mentioning that a Jewish tradition 
(Jalkut on Ezr 1) identifles Sheshbagzar with Daniel. 


TR Ree ce pe pe es hee 


SHEW 


things make to be seen), literally, as now. Thus 
Ex 33!8‘T beseech thee, shew me thy glory’ 3 Jn 
148 ‘Lord, shew us the Father.’ So Bacon, Lssays, 
‘Of Death’ (Gold. Treas, ed. p. 6), ‘Groanes ane 
Convulsions, and a discoloured Face, and Friends 
weepiny, and Blackes, and Obsequies, and the like, 
shew Death terrible.’ 2. Make to be seen figura- 
tively, declare, reveal (cf. Driver, Daniel, pp. 18 f., 
47; Par. Psalt, 481). Thus 18 22 ‘They knew 
when he fled, and did not shew it to me’ (15) 25) 
yyreny, LXX ode drexddupav 7d wrloy pov; Vulz. 
non indicaverunt mihi; RV ‘did not disclose it 
to me’); Job 32" ‘Ilearken to me; I also will 
shew mine opinion’; Ps 19? ‘Night unto night 
sheweth knowledge’; Sir 37” § There is one that 
sheweth wisdom in words, and is hated’; 1 Co 
1125 « Ye do shew (xatayyéAdere, RV ‘ye proclaim ’) 
the Lord’s death till he come’; 15° ‘T shew you 
a mystery’ (Adyw, LV ‘I tell’). Cf. Shaks, Add’s 
Well, IV. i. 98— 
"CO, let me live | 
And all the secreta of our camp Ill show.’ 
8. To give or do something to one—a natural exten- 
sion of the general sense cause to appear. Thus 
Ac 4% *The man was above forty years old, on 
whom this miracle of healing was shewed’ (Gr. 
éyeyover, edd. yeydve, KV ‘was wrought’); 24% 
‘Felix, willing to shew the Jews a pleasure, left 
Paul bound? (Oé\wy re xdmras (edd. xdpira] xara. 
6éc0ar, RV ‘desiring to pain favour with’). Cf. 
Babees Book, 2— 
*And eke, 0 Jady myn, Facecia! 
My penne thow guyde, and helpe unto me shewe.' 

The subst. means: 1. Outward appearance, Is 
3° *The shew of their countenance doth witness 
against them’ (0745 niz7, RVm ‘their respectin 
of persons’); Sir 43! ‘'The beauty of heaven, with 
his glorious shew’ (év dpduarc d6&ys, IV ‘in the 
spectacle of its glory’); Gal 6 ‘As many as 
desire to make a fair shew in the flesh’ (evdmpoc- 
wrjoat). Ci. Pref. to AV, ‘Some peradventure 
would have no varietie of sences to be set in the 
margine, Jest the authoritie of the Scriptures for 
deciding of controversies by that shew of uncer- 
taintie, should somewhat be shaken’; and Drayton, 
Sol, Song, ch. 5— 

* His eies be like to doves’ 
On rivers’ banks below, 
Ywasht with milk, whose collours are 
Most gallant to the shew,’ 

2. Spectacle, Col 2° ‘He made a shew of them 
openly ? (€Sevrypdricev dv mappyola). Cf. zk 12% Cov., 
‘Ilyde thy face that thou see not the earth, for I 
have made the ashewtoken untothe house of Israel.’ 

3. Semblance, Ps 39° ‘Surely every man walketh 
in a vain shew’ (odyz, RVm [implying false etym. 
connexion] ‘as a shadow’); Col 2% ‘which things 
have indeed a shew of wisdom’ (Adéyor codlas). f, 
fuller, ffoly State, 158, ‘Travell not too early 
before thy judgement be risen, lest thou observest 
rather shews than substance, marking alone 
pageants, pictures, beautifull buildings,’ ete. 

4. Pretence, Lk 20% ‘Which devour widows’ 
houses, and for a shew make long prayers’ (zpo- 
¢doa, RV ‘fora pretence’). Cf. Purehas, 2?elgrim- 
age, 386, ‘In shew to keepe the straits, in deed to 
expect the event’; and Paraph, 25°%— 

*Who can hia generation tell? 
From prison see him led } 

With impious shew of law condemn'd 
And number’d with the dead.’ 

Shewing is used as a subst. in Lk 1% ‘Till the 
day of his shewing unto Israel’ (ws judpas dva- 
delfews avrov), The Eng. word is quite unusual, 
and is simply a literal tr. (after Vulg. ostensio 
and Wryeclif's ‘schewynge’) of the Gr, dvrddeéks, 
which does not occur elsewhere in NT. On com- 
paring Lk 10! ‘The Lord appointed (dvédetev) other 
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seventy also,’ and Ac 1% ‘Shew (dvddecEov) whether 
of these two thou hast chosen,’ we see that the 
reference is to the entrance of John on his public 
ministry. J. HASTINGS. 


SHEWBREAD.—‘Shewbread,’ formed apparently 
on the pattern of Luther's Schaubrot, is the tr., 
first adopted by Tindale, of the Heb. 0°39(2) ond 
‘bread of the presence [of J"],’ of which, accord. 
ingly, the more correct tr. is that proposed by 
RVm, viz. ‘ presence-bread.’ 

It has been usual hitherto to assign the introduction of the 
term ‘shewbread’ to Coverdale (sce, ¢g., Plumimer's Luke, 
167). But it ts found as early as 1526 in Tindale’s New T'eata- 
ment, Te 92 ‘and the shewe breed which is called wholy’ (Offor’s 
reprint). Curiously enough, Tindale not only uses other render- 
ings in the Gospels (‘ the halowed loves,’ Mt 124, Mk 226; ‘loves 
of halowed breed,’ Lk 64), but retains the same inconsistency in 
his revised edition of 1534, after he had adopted ‘shewbred’ in 
his Pentatench of 1530, In the latter on its first occurrence (Ex 
2559) he adds the marginal note: ‘Shewbred, because it was 
alway in the presence and sight of the Lorde’ (see Mombert’s 
reprint, tn loc.). Wyclif had naturally followed the Vulgate 
(see below) with ‘breed of proposicioun.’ The Protestant 
translators and reviscrs who succeeded Tindale give ‘ shew- 
bread’ in OT, ‘shewe loves,’ ‘ shewbreads,’ and ‘shewbread’ in 
NT, the last by the end of the 16th cent. being firmly estab- 
lished in both Testaments Khe Rheims version, however, retain- 
ing ‘loaves of proposition '). 

i. NOMENCLATURE. —On the occasion of the ear- 
licst historical mention of the presence - bread 
(ajyen ond 1S 216 ted.7}) it is also termed ‘holy 
bread? (wap ond ib, & & (71 RV; AV ‘hatlowed 
bread’), The former term is that used through- 
out the Priests’ Code (P) of the Pentateuch, 
with the addition of the name ‘continual bread’ 
(ven ”S Nu 475s ef. ‘bread’ only Ex 40°). In the 
post-exilic period we meet with another desig- 
nition, viz. ‘the pile-bread’ (nzwea ond 1 Ch 93 
23%, Neh 108, but with the terms reversed 2 Ch 
134, cf. He 97; also nawyo alone 2Ch 24) This 
nune is due to the fact that the loaves were 
arranged upon the table in two piles (niswo Lv 
249; this, the rendering of RVin, suits the facts 
better than the ‘rows’ of the text of EV). The 
tr. varies considerably in the Gr. versions, the 
most literal rendering of the older designation is 
dpro. roG mpocdrov 1S 218, 2 Es 208 (but of, Aquila’s 
dp. mporwmrwv), dp. évimioe Ex 25°, ol dp. of mpoxelwevoe 
Ex 398; elsewhere most frequently dp. ris mpo- 
désews, ‘loaves of the setting forth.’ This, the 
term used in the Gospels (Mt 124, Mk 276, Lk 6%), 
reflects the later Hlebrew designation above men- 
tioned (ef. rporidévat in LXX to render my ‘to set 
in order,’ ‘set forth’ {a meal upon a table]).* The 
variant 4 mpdéects 7, Aprwy (Ie 9?) follows 2 Ch 134, 
2 Mac 103, Still another rendering, ot dp. ris rpoc- 
gopas, is confined to some MSS of the Greek of 1 K 
78 (Lucian has wpodécews). The Vulgate also re- 
flects both the Hebrew designations with pants 
Jacierum (cf. Aquila, above) and panis proposi- 
tionis. 

The table of shewbread has likewise in Hebrew 
a twofold nomenclature; in P aup3 Jno ‘the pres- 
ence-table’ (Nu 47), but in Chronicles ngwoo “? 
(2 Ch 29%) ; in both we also find simgq "8 ‘the pure 
table’ (Iv 246, 2 Ch 13”), probably because over- 
laid with pure gold. For other designations now 
discuised in MT see next section. 

ii. THE SHULWBREAD IN THE PRE-EXILIC PERIOD. 
—The earliest historical mention of the shewbread 
occurs in the account of David’s flight from Saul, 
in which he secures for his young men, under 
conditions that are somewhat obscure, the use 
of the shewbread from the sanctuary at Non (18 
212"), It is here described, as we have seen, 
both as ‘presence-bread’ (v.97) and as ‘holy’ or 
‘sacred bread’ (vv. {5 7]), in opposition to ordi- 

* Codex Bezw (D) has sperbiesos, with which comp. wperrifivas 


for #07,8. in some MSS of the LXX (passtm). See for D's read- 
ing, Nestle, Introd. to Text. Criticism of Gr. NT (1901), 237. 
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nary or unconsecrated bread (Sin). The incident 
appears to have happened on the day on which 
the loaves were removed to be replaced’ by fresh 
or ‘hot bread’ (oh ond v.¢t), 


It must not be inferred from thia narrative that the regu- 
lation of the Priests’ Code, by which the stale shewbread wag 
the exclusive perquisite of the priests, was already in force, 
although this, naturally, is the standpoint of NT times (see 
Mt 124 and paralls.). Ahimelech, in requiring and receiving the 
assurance that David’s young men were ceremonially ‘clean’ 
(see art. UNCLEANNESS), seems to have taken all the precautions 
then deemed necessary. The narrative ia further of value as 
giving us a clear indication of the meaning originally attaching 
to the expression ‘ presence-bread,’ for the loaves are here ex- 
gee! said to have been ‘ removed from the presence of J*' 
("* y5p) O90 MT, v.7; cf. the similar expression Ex 2550), 


We next mect with the rite in connexion with 
Solomon s temple, amony the furniture of which is 
mentioned in our present text ‘the table where- 
upon the shewbread was’ (1K 7® RV). This 
table is here further said to have been ‘of gold,’ 
by which we are to understand from the context 
‘of solid gold’ (cf. Ex 25% in LXX, and Josephus’ 
(Ant. VIII. iii. 7] description of the temple). But 
it is well known that in this section of the Book of 
Kings the original narrative has been overlaid 
with accretions of all sorts, mostly, if not entirely, 
post-exilic ; these are due to the idea of this later 
time, that the interior decoration of Solomon’s 
temple, and the materials of its furniture, could 
in no respect have been inferior to those of the 
tubernacle of P. See Stade’s classical essay, ‘ Der 
Text des Berichtes ueber Salomo’s Bauten,’ in 
ZATW, 1883, 129-177, reproduced in his Akad. 
Reden u. Abhandlungen (1899), 143 ff. Stade’s 
results have been accepted in the main by all 
recent scholars. Thus he shows that the original 
of 1 K 6”? probably read somewhat as is still 
given in the middle clause of the better Gr. text 
of A (érolycev Ouctacripiov KéSpov. . . Kara mpbowmov rod 
SaBlp), viz. T3270 B27 MN NZ] by ‘and he [Solomon] 
made an altar of cedar-wood (to stand) in front 
of the sanctuary (the ‘Holy of Holies’ of P).’ 
Whether we should retain or discard the words 
‘and overlaid it with gold,’ is of minor import- 
ance. * 

The altar, therefore, of v.% {s not to be understood of the 
altar of incense, which first appears in the latest stratum of P 
(see TABERNACLE), but, as in the passage of Ezekiel presently to 
be considered, of the table of shewbread. The express mention 
of the latter by name in 1 K 74> is also part of an admittedly 
late addition to the original text (see authoritics cited in foot- 
note). The same desire to enhance the glory of the Solomonic 
temple is usually assigned as the ground for the tradition fol- 
lowed by the Chronicler, who states that Solomon provided the 
neccessary gold for ten tables of shewbread (1 Ch 2816; cf. 2 Ch 
43.19), This writer, however, is not consistent, for elsewhere 
we read of ‘the ordering of the showbread upon the pure table 
(2 Oh 131}).’ In his account, further, of the cleansing of the 
temple under Hezekiah, only ‘ the table of shewbread, with all 
the vesselg thereof’ is mentioned (tb. 2918),—~a view of the case 


which is undoubtedly to be regarded as Alone In accordance 
with the facts of history. 


This table fell a prey to the flames which con- 
sumed the temple in the 19th year of Nebu- 
chadrezzar (2 K 25%, Jer 52). The tale related 
by the Byzantine chronicler (Syncellus, 409), that 
it was among the furniture concealed by Jeremiah 
on Mount Pisgah, is but a Jater addition to the 
earlier form of the same fable, which we already 
find in 2 Mac 2'", Notwithstanding these un- 
certainties, the continuance of the rite under the 
monarchy is sufficiently assured. 

iii, THE Post-EX1LIC PERI0D.—Ezekiel in his 
sketch of the ideal sanctuary likewise contem- 
plates the Peppa ve on of the rite, for in a passage 
of his book, which on all hands is regarded as 

* See besides Stade, op. cit., the Commentaries of Kittel and 
Benzinger, esp. the fatter’s Introduction, p. xviff., where an 
interesting study will be found of the gradual growth of the 
accretions with which 1 K 61621 {s now overgrown , also Burney’s 


art. Kings in the present work, vol. il. 863», and his Notea on 
the Hebrew Text of the Books of Kings, in loc. 
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! 
corrupt, but capable with the help of the LX-X of 


easy emendation, we read thus (as emended): ‘In 
front of the sanctuary [this also=I’s ‘Holy of 
Holies’] was something like an altar of wood, 
three cubits in height, and the length thereof two 
cubits, and the breadth two cubits; and it had 
corners, and its buse and its sides were of wood. 
And he said unto me: This is the table that is 
before J”’ (Ezk 412! 72; so substantially Cornill and 
all recent commentators). Here, then, we have not 
the altar of incense, but once more the table of 
shewbread. The twofold circumstance that it is 
here expressly termed an altar, and is of plain 
wood without a gold covering, is a strong argument 
in favour of Stade’s restoration of the text of 1 Kk, 
discussed above. Ezckiel’s table of shewbread 
resembled in its general outline the similar altar- 
tables so often seen on the Assyrian monuments 
(see last section); its height was half as much 
ayain as its length, and in section it formed a 
square of at least 3 ft. in the side. The projec- 
tions or ‘horns’ were, no doubt, similar to those of 
the Assyrian altars (see, e.g., Perrot and Chipiez, 
History of Art in Chaldea and Assyria, 1. pp. 143, 
250, ete.) 

Tn the temple of Zerubbahel, consecrated in the 
6th year of Daria (n.c. 516), the table of shew- 
bread, we may safely infer, had its place in the 
outer sanctuary, although we have no information 
as to whether or not it was modelled on Ezekiel’s 
altar-table. After the introduction of the Priests’ 
Code it may have been remodelled according to 
the instructions there given (ix 25°"); we may 
at least, with some measure of certainty, suppose 
that it was then overlaid with gold, since Antiochus 
‘piphanes, when he carried off the spoils of the 
temple (1 Mae 1%"), would scarcely have taken the 
trouble to remove a plain wooden altar, The well- 
informed author of 1 Maccabees, in the passage 
cited, includes among the spotls not only the table 
itself, but ‘the flagons and chalices and censers of 
rold’? used in the ritual of the table (see for these 
art. TABERNACLE, section on Table of Shewbre:d). 
The provision of the shewbread, it should be 
edited was one of the objects to which were de- 
voted the proceeds of the tax of one-third of a 
shekel instituted by Nehemiah (10%, ef. Jos. Ant. 
Ill. x. 7, § 255). 


Here attention may be enlled to two non-canonical Jewish 
writers who allude to the subject of this article, The earlier 
of the two is psecudo-Hecatiwus, whose date is usually assumed 
to be the 8rd cent. Bo. (Schitrer, (6/13 iii, 465 5 but Willrich, 
Juden tt. Griechen, etc., 20f., argues for a date in the Macca- 
bwan period), This writer, in a passage preserved for us by 
Josephus (ce, Bi eee }. 22), describes the second temple aq ‘a 
large edifice wherein is an altar (Gwuor), and a RanelaRA 
Gunite) both of old, two talents In weight.’ The former term, 
n the light of what has been said above with regard to the 
altar-tables of Solomon and Ezckiel, we must identify with the 
table of shewbread. The other writer referred to is pseudo- 
Aristeas, whose date falls within the century 200-100 n.a. In 
his famous letter, purporting to give an account of the origin of 
the Alexandrian version of the UT, he gives the rein toa lively 
imagination in his description of a shewbread table of unex- 
ampled magnificenco—all of gold and precious yems, and of 
unsurpassed artistic workmanship—which Ptolemy Philadelphus 
is said to have presented to the temple at Jerusalem (see 
Wendlana’s or Thackoray’s edition of Aristeas’ letter —tr b 
the former in Kautzsch's Apohkryphen u, Pseudepigraphen, il. 
6f¥.). This table {s admitted to have had no existence outside 
the pages of Aristeas. 


To resume the thread of our narrative, we find 
that on the re-dedication of the temple (B.c. 165) 
Judas Maccabreus had new furniture made, includ- 
ing the shewbread table (1 Mac 4),—now, we may 
be sure, constructed in entire conformity to the re- 
quirements of Ex 25°",—upon which the loaves 
were duly set forth (v.%). This table continued 
in use till the destruction of the temple by Titus 
in A.D. 70. Rescued from the blazing pile, it 
figured along with the golden candlestick and a 
roll of the Slaw in the triumph awarded to the 


victorious general (Jos. BJ VII. v. 3-7, les § 148). 
Thereafter, these were all deposits by Vespasian 
in his newly built temple of Peace (1. v. 7), while 
a representation of the triumph formed a pe a 
ous part of the decoration on the Arch of Titus, 
erected subsequently. Few remains of classical 
antiquity have been s0 Bed tenty reproduced as 
the panel of the arch on which are ¢ ero the 
table and the candlestick, borne aloft on the 
shoulders of the Roman veterans (see illustration 
under Music, vol. iii. p. 462), Both seem to have 
remained in Rome till the sack of the city by 
Genseric, king of the Vandals, in 455, by whom 
they were transferred to Carthage, the site of the 
new Vandal capital in Africa. From Carthage 
they were transferred to Constantinople by Beli- 
sarius, in whose triumph they again figured. On 
this occasion a Jew, it is said, working on the 
superstitions awe felt by Justinian for these sacred 
relics, induced the emperor to send them back to 
Jerusalem. They probably perished finally in the 
sack of Jerusalem by Chrosroes, the Persian, in 
614 (see Reinach, ‘L’Are de Titus,’ in AES 20, p. 
Ixxxv f., in book form, 1890; Knight, Zhe Arch of 
Titus, 112 tf). 

iv. PREPARATION OF THE SHEWBREAD.—Accord- 
ing to the express testimony of Josephus (Ant, IIL. 
vi. 6), the Mishna, and later Jewish writers, the 
shewbread was unleavened. Nor does there seem 
to be any valid ground for the assertion, frequently 
made by recent writers, that it was otherwise in 
more prinitive times. The absence of leaven best 
snits the undoubted antiquity of the rite, and, 
moreover, is confirmed by the Babylonian practice 
of offering ‘sweet’ (i.e. unleavened) bread on the 
tables of the gods (see below). The material in 
all periods was of the finest of the flour (Ly 24°), 
which was obtained, according to Menahoth (vi. 7), 
by sifting the flour eleven times. The kneading 
and firing of the loaves in the time of the Chronicler 
was the duty of the ‘sons of the Kohathites,’ a 
Levitical guild (1 Ch 9%); in the closing days of 
the second temple their preparation fell to the 
house or family of Garmu (Yome iii. 11, Shekal. 
viii. 1). The quantity of flour prescribed by the 
Priests’ Code dor each loaf (aby halla) was ‘two 
tenth-parts of an ephah’ (Lv 245 RV), which — 
reckoning the ephah roughly at a bushel—repre- 
sents about ¢ths of a peck (c. 7} litres), a quantity 
suflicient to produce a loaf of considerable dimen- 
sions, recalling the loaves which gave their name 
to the Delian festival of the MeyaAdpria. 

In the earlier period, at least, the loaves were 
Jaid upon the table while still hot (1S 216). The 
later revulations required that they should be 
arranged in two piles (maqyn, see sect. i. above), 
On the top of aneh pile, apparently,—on the table 
between the piles, according to another tradition, — 
stood a cenxer containing ‘pure frankincense for 
a memorial (7731x, for which see comm. on Lv 24"), 
even an offering by fire unto the LorRD.’ Alex- 
andrian writers give salt in addition (Lv Zc. in 
LXX; hence, doubtless, Philo, Vit. Mos. ii. 151). 
The stale loaves, by the same regulations, were 
removed and fresh toavis substituted every Sab- 
bath. According to Sukka (v. 7f.), one half went 
to the outgoing division of priests, the other to the 
incoming division; by whom they were consumed 
within the sacred precincts.* In order to avoid 
repetition, further examination of the details given 
by post - biblical Jewish writers—many of them 
clearly wide of the mark — regarding the shape 
and size of the loaves and their arrangement on 
the table, as well as regarding the nature and 
purpose of the vessels mentioned, Ex 25”, Nu 47, 
is reserved for the section on F’s table of 


“It isa mere conjecture that the shewbrcad was originally 
em. Reden, etc., 180, note 15). 
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shewbread and its vessels in the general article 
TABERNACLE. ; 

v. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RITE. — The rite of 
‘the presence-bread’ is one of the fairly numerous 
survivals from the pre-Mosaic stage of the religion 
of the Hebrews, and goes back Dlemate lye the 
naive conception that the god, like his worshippers, 
required and actually partook of material nourish- 
ment. No doubt, as W. R. Smith has pointed out, 
this idea ‘is too crude to subsist without modifica- 
tion beyond the savage state of society’ (22S) 212). 
In the case of the shewbread, it may be suggested 
that the odour of the ‘ hot bread’ (an ond 1 S 21617) 
was regarded in ancient times as a ‘ sweet savour,’ 
like the smell of the sacrifice to J” (Gn 87, Lv 231). 
In any case the custom of presenting solid food on 
a table as an oblation to a god is too widespread 
among the peoples of antiquity to permit of doubt 
as to the origin of the rite among the Hebrews. 

The lectisternia,which the Romans borrowed from the Greeka, 
afford the moat familiar illustration of this practice (see Smith’s 
Dict. of Gr. and Rom, Antiga.’ a.v,). In the OT itself we hear 
of Jeremiah’s contemporaries kneading cakes for the queen of 
heaven (Jer 718), and, at a later date, of the table which even 
Jews spread to Fortune (Gap, Is 6512 RV). In the religious 
literature of the ancient Babylonians, again, particularly in the 
ritual tablets to which the attention of scholars has lately becn 
turned, we find numerous references to the various items of 
food and drink to be presented to the deities of the Babylonian 
pantheon. The tables or altars, also, on which the food was sct 
out are eka ae represented on the monuments (sea, ¢.7., 
Benzinyer, eb. Arch. 887; Riehm’s 4 W'B2 i. 143, ete.). And 
not only so, but, as Zimmern has recently shown, the loaves 
of sweet or unleavened bread thus presented are, frequently at 
leant, of the number of 12, 24, or even os many ag 36 (see the 
ret?, in Zimmmern’s Bettrdge zur Kenninis der Rabylon. Religion, 
1901, p. 94f.). These numbers, we can hardly doubt, have an 
astronomical significance, 12 being the number of the signs of 
the Zodiac, 24 the stations of the moon, and 36 those of the 
pleuets see 2K 235 RVin, Job 3832, and art. BARYLOoNtA in vol. 
. p. 2188). The knowledge of this ancient practice of offering 
food on the tables of the gods survived toa late period; see 
Epist. of Jeremy, v. 6, and the fragment of Bel and the Dragon 
(esp. v.11; note also that the food of Bel comprised ‘ twelve great 
measures of fine flour’). Hence, if the loaves of the presence- 
bread were 12 in number from the earliest times,—though of 
this we have no early testimony,—we should have another of 
the rapidly increasing instances of early Babylonian influence 
in the West (cf. Josephus’ association of the 12 loaves with the 
12 months, Ane. 1. vil. 7), 


While, however, it must be admitted that the 
rite of the presence-bread had its origin in the 
circle of ideas just set forth, it is not less evident 
that, as taken up and preserved by the religious 
guides of Israel, the rite acquired a new and higher 
significance. The bread was no longer thought of 
as J’’s food (" o95) in the sense attached to it in an 
earlier age, but as a concrete expression of the fact 
that J” was the source of every material blessing. 
As the ‘continual bread? (vpn 7d Nu 47), it became 
the standing expression of the nation’s gratitude 
to the Giver of all for the bounties of His provi- 
dence. The number twelve was later brought into 
connexion with the number of the tribes of Israel 
(cf. Lv 24°), and thus, Sabbath by Sabbath, the 
priestly representatives of the nation renewed this 
outward and visible acknowledgment of man’s 
continual dependence upon God. The presence of 
the shewbread in the developed ritual, therefore, 
was not without a real and worthy significance. 
It may here be added, in a word, that the explana- 
tion of the shewbread hitherto in vogue among the 
disciples of Bihr, according to which the ‘ bread of 
the face’ was so named because it is through par- 
taking thereof that man attains to the sight of 
God, accords neither with the true signification of 
the term, nor with the history of the rite. 

. KR. S. KENNEDY. 

SHIBAH (7y2¢; LXX gpxos (O.L. turamentum); 
aa Symm. mryouorfs [Vulg. abundantia)).—The 
well dug by Isaac, from which Beer-sheba took its 
name, Gn 26% (J, who apparently makes ayzy= 
=y2¢ ‘oath’), The well, according to this view, 


derived its name from the ‘swearing’ (v.*) of the 
VOL. I1V.—32 


oath by which Isaac, on the one part, and Abimelech, 
with his friend Ahuzzath, and his chief captain 
Phicol, on the other, ratified the covenant they 
had made (vv.¥-%), According to another account, 
Gn 2178! (FE), the well was dug by Abraham, and 
Beer-sheba was so called because it was there that 
he and Abimelech ‘sware both of them.’ In the 
latter passage there is also manifestly a play upon 
the word yay ‘seven,’ seven lambs having been 
used (v.%*) in the ceremony. For a description 
of the existing wells see BEER-SHEBA, and add to 
Literature: Gautier, Wapos. Times, 1899, pp. 328 f., 
478f.; and esp. G. L. Robinson, Bibl. World, Apr. 
1901, pp. 247-255 (with plan and photos.): an 
abstract at the end of Driver’s Joel and Amos?, 
C. W. WILSON. 

SHIBBOLETH (nboy), Jg 12°.—The Ephraimite 
fugitives at the Jordan-fords betrayed themselves 
by pronouncing this word gsibbdleth (ndso) —an 
interesting proof of the difference in dialect which 
distinguished the western tribes from those on 
the east of Jordan. By confusion of sounds 
shibbéleth (nb2%) would become sibbdleth (nbay), and 
so gibbéleth (n>av); see Wright, Comp. Gram. p. 
58. Etymologically 5 (s) is quite distinct from 
& (s),* but the two are not infrequently confounded 
in Heb., A vy> and oy, 2!0) Ps 44 and ath) 28 12, 
may for map Ee 1” ete. ; by using 0 (gs) rather than 
w (s), the author of Jg 12° simply wished to make 
the sound as distinet from ¥ (s } as possible. In 
illustration of this peculiarity of the Ephraimite 
speech, it may be noted that the Heb. & (sh) as u 


5 @ 


rule=the Arab. (/# (s), ¢.g. yay, enrtaed and vice 
versa, the Heb. & (s)=Arab. u (sh), e.g. RIY, 
zt s 


ist: Kimhi, in his commentary, in /oc., mentions 


another local peculiarity in the pronunciation of 
the sibilant: the people of Sarepta sounded @ (sh) 


as n (th); so frequently Heb. @ (sh) =Arab. 
(th)= Aram, Z (th). 


The Gr, versions of the passage are Interesting: B elwéy 37 
Sravus. xa) ov xarebbuvev tov AaAroas: obras: A sirare 39 eivOnpex. 
zal xatnifuveas x.¢.A. In both, the Ephraimites’ reply is omitted. 
‘Lucian’ (ed. Lagarde): sivars O74 cuvinin- al alvoy Trayue 
x.v.a, Codd. 54, 59, 75, 82 (Moore, M): aiware 3) civOnun xai 
Asyovres cuvOnua 0 xatniluvay x.r.A. By eivOnus is meant 
‘watchword,’ ‘countersign’; see 2 Mac 82 1815, The Gr. 
versions, of course, could not imitate the change of the Hel. 
sibilants, ag the Targ. and Syr. do, Vulg. Die eryo: Scibboleth, 
pee interpretatur spica. Quit respondebat: Sibboleth, eadeim 


utera spicam exprimere non valens. 


The meaning of the word is unimportant ; it may 
be either ‘ear of wheat’ (Assyr. subiltu), Gn 415%, 
Is 175 etc., or ‘flood,’ ‘stream,’ Is 2712, Ps 697), 
In the latter sense, which is suitable to the context, 
the word appears only in late passages; in this 
ancient story it would probably be understood ‘ear.’ 

Marquart (ZAT7W, 1888, 151 ff.) attempts to prove that the 
Ephraimites did not pronounce & (sh) as & (a) (cf. the name of 
their chief town Oe Shdmerén, Samaria), and that & (8) 
could not pass into 0 (3) in old Hebrew. He thinks that the 
Gileadites said nbaw (shibbaleth) and meant ‘flood,’ but the 
Ephraimites said nban (thibbdleth) and meant ‘ear’ (cf. ndaA 
Jerus. Targ. Gn 415%), This n (th) was represented by 0 
(cf. *t and Bibl. Aram. '7) for want of a closer equivalent. But 
Marquart’s arguments are not convincing, and have not gener- 
ally been accepted. We have no means of knowing what the 
Ephraimite dialect was, 

For parallels from European history see art. 
JEPHTHAH, vol. ii. p. 568 n. G. A. COOKE. 


SHIELD (or BUCKLER) is FV tr. in OT of the 
following Heb. words. 1. (Most commonly) a» 
mdgén, a small round shield, a buckler; the Gr. 


* The exact relation between the two sounda Js stil! undeter- 
mined ; see Ges.-Kautzsch, Heb. Gr. p. 30, n. 2 (Eng. ed.). 
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domls and Lat. clinens. 2. my ginndh, a large oval 
or rectangular shield. 8. aind sohérdh, ‘ buckler,’ 
only in Ps 91 [(90]4; the word, however, is prob- 
ably a participle (LXX xuxddoe); tr. with a slight 
emendation, ‘ His truth is an encompassing shield.’ 
4 vp kidén, ‘shield,’ 1S 176 AV, Bate ve 
AV, similarly LXX; RV correctly ‘javelin.’ 8. 
ond shélatim, ‘shields,’ 2S 87=1Ch 187, 2K 11> 
2Ch 23°, Ca 4‘, Jer 51", Ezk 27" (only in these 
places, and only in the plur.), more correctly ‘suits 
of armour,’ Jer 511! RVm (see Expository Times, x. 
(1898) 43 {f.). apa ‘agaladh, usually tr. ‘wagon,’ 
means in Ps 46° (Heb.!2] pers ‘shield’ (so LXX, 
Vulg., Targ.); EV, Jerome (Psalter. tuxta Ifeb.), 
Peshitta, ‘chariots.’ In the NT ‘shield’ occurs 
once, Eph 678, as tr. of @upeds, the large Rom. shield. 

1. Material and Construction.—The material of 
which the shields known to the Hebrews were 
commonly made can only be inferred. Solomon 
wrepared 200 ‘ targets’ (n)¥, t.¢. large shields) and 
300 ‘shields’ (}39, a.e. bucklers), which were either 
made of gold or else heavily overlaid with gold 
(1 K 10'617))) When these were carried off b 
Shishak, Rehoboam made ‘ brazen’ (bronze) shields 
to take their place (ib. 1427). ‘The ‘shields’ 
found among the treasures of Hezekiah were also 
srobably made of one of the precious metals, or at 
tenet adorned with it (2 Ch 32*7).* Both the golden 
shields and the bronze were probably used only for 
state ceremonial: the war shield was doubtless 
either like the Roman seutum of leather stretched 
over a wooden frame, or like the Persian yéppov of 
wickerwork. That shields were largely composed 
of some inflammable substance may ie inferred 
from such passaves as Ezk 39%, Ps 46° [451°] LXX 
(cf. Is 9° RV). A shield was overlaid with plates, 
perhaps of bronze (cf. Job 41 RVm, where the 
seales of the crocodile are compared with the 
ee of a shicld); it was also furnished with a 
oss (cf, Job 15%), such as is shown on the Assyr. 
reliefs, passim. The Assyr. shields were highly 
convex and sometimes round, sometimes irregular 
in shape, te. rectangular at the foot (for planting 
firmly against the ground) but pointed at the top. 

2. Use.—TVhe shield was kept in @ case when not 
in use (Is 22%; ef. Aristophanes, Ach. 574, and 
Euripides, Andr. 617). It was anointed before 
battle to make its surface slippery (Is 21°; ef. 
Driver on 28S 17, who quotes Vergil, An. vii. 
626). In battle it sometimes had a ‘red’ appear- 
ance (Nah 2° (1), cither because it was dyed red 
(A. B. Davidson, ad loc.), or because it was over- 
laid with burnished copper (Nowack, Zeb. Archio- 
logie, i. 364), or again because the leather itself might 
be described as ‘red,’ dix ’ddém being applied to 
the colour of the human skin (La 47). The large 
shield was much used in sieges as a stationary 
screen, from behind which the garrison on the 
walls might be assailed with arrows (2 K 1992=Is 
37%, Sir 375 Heb.). A large shield was sometimes 
carried in battle by an attendant in front of his 
master (15 17% Heb., LXX [A and Luc.}, Peshitta, 
a verse om. in LXX 33, but probably genuine). In 
times of peace shields were hung in armouries, to 
the admiration of beholders (Ca 44, Ezk 271%), 

3. Metaphorical use of the term ‘shield.’—In the 
OT God’s favour (Ps 505!) and Lis faithfulness 
(Ps 914 [90°]) are compared to a shield, cf. ‘the 
shield of thy salvation’ (Ps 18® [17%]), By a 
still bolder metaphor in several other places God 
Himself is called the ‘shield’ (7) of His people 
or of His saints: Gn 15!, Dt 33”, Ps 33 [4 18. 40 
(17% 31) 33 [32] 50!) [5812] 84% [ggie. 13] 1159-0 
{113'7-19], Pr 27 305 (24%). In all these passages 
the LXX tr. j19 either by brepacmor#s (once Ps 3* 
by dvradhparrwp) or by some form of the verb drep- 
agrigw, The Peshitta follows a similar course. It 

* But see note ad loo. in the Camb. Bible. 


is true that j29 taken as Hiphil partic. of }2 is a 

ossible nomen agentis, but it is probable that the 
Heb. metaphor was too bold for the Gr. and Syr. 
translators. Thus in Ps 84! [83!"] the Heb. and 
Aq. give ‘The LorpD is a sun and shield,’ while the 
Lx (followed by the Vulg.) timidly paraphrases 
Ereov xal ddAjPeay dyarg Kipos. Symm. (if rightly 
given in Kield) is also timid, #Acov yap xal brepac- 
miopov Kips (a transitive verb, probably ddc4a 
from the next clause, being understood). Jerome 
(Psalter. iuxt Ileb.) gives ‘Sol et sceutum Dominus’ 
here, and ‘clipeus’ in some other places quoted 
above, but in Ps 69%0% 11692! (7-19) he has § pro- 
tector’ (=trepaorioris). Ben Sira (51'°0 Heb.) 
writes, ‘Give thanks to the Shield of Abraham’ 
(in allusion to Gn 15’). 

In the one passage of the NT in which ‘ shield’ 
occurs, the word is metaphorically applied to 
Christian faith (Eph 6 dvadkaBdvres roy Oupedy rijs 
wlorews, sumentes scutum fider). In 1 Th 58 the 
apostle had urged his converts to pu on Odpaxa 
alorews xal dydans, ‘a coat of mail of faith and 
love’ (see BREASTPLATE); but during his Roman 
imprisonment his imagination was struck with the 
great Roman shield, and he changed his metaphor, 
without, however, abandoning the thought that 
faith is the Christian’s vital defence. In the OT 
(Ps 91 (ol 4) God’s faithfulness is man’s shield ; in 
the NT the identilication of faith with the shield 
gives us the necessary complementary thought 
that on man’s side faith is needed in order that 
God’s proffered protection Mey be embraced. 

W. EMERY BARNES. 

1) eas SHIGIONOTH.—Sce art. PSALMS, 
p. 154" f. 


SHIHOR (anv, inv, shy). -—- A word meaning 
‘black’ or ‘turbid,’ from ¢ to be black (Ca 1°). 

1. In 1 Ch 13° Shihor of Egypt (épia Alyvrrov ; 
Sthor Agypti) and the entering in of Hamath are 
mentioned as the southern and northern limits of 
the kingdom of Israel in the time of David. The 
same (or similar) limits recur in 1 K 8%, where ‘the 
widy (nahal) of Egypt’ takes the place of ‘Shihor 
of Egypt.’ In Jos 133 (} dolknros 7 Kata mpdowmor 
Alytrrov, fluvius turbidus) the southern limit of the 
land that had not been conquered when Joshna was 
grown old is said to have been ‘the Shihor which 
is before Egypt,’ and the northern one was the 
entering in of fades (v.°), Elsewhere the 8S. W. 
limit of the Promised Land is ‘the wady of Keypt’: 
Nu 34583 cf. Ezk 47)% 2 481-28 and see EGypr 
(RIivER oF), The southern boundary of Judah, 
also, which corresponded with that of the Promised 
Land, ‘went out at the wAdy (nahal) of Egypt, 
and the goings out of the border were at the sea’ 
(Jos 15‘). In the same chapter (v.“) the territory 
of Judah is said to have extended ‘unto the wddy 
of Egypt and the great sea.’ In each of the above 
passages the nahal referred to as forming the 
suuthern boundary of the Promised Land is the 
sume, and it must have been a well-known and 
well-defined feature. Such a feature is found 
in the Wddy el-‘Arish, which, with its many 
branches, drains nearly the whole of the desert 
et-7th. The‘nahal of Egypt’ (2 K 24’, Is 27!*) and 
the ‘ soraués of Egypt’ ik 19) are also of course 
the Wddy el-Arish. In Isaiah the LXX reads 
“‘Pevoxopovpwv, now el-Arish. Whether, however, 
this is the same as the Shihor is disputed. It is 
so taken by some (c.g. Knobel, Keil, Konig (Fiinf 
neue arab. Landschaftsnamen im AT’, 1902, p. 37}), 
but Del. (Parad. 311) and Dillm. reyard it as the 
easternmost or Pelusiac arm of the Nile; while, 
according to Brugsch (Steininschrift wu. Bibelwort 
153], it is SAi-Jfor, or the ‘ Horus canal,’ mentioned 
in lists of the Ptolemaic period as flowing by the 
border-city of Thiru or Tar (see under SHUR). 


SHIHOR-LIBNATH 


2. Shihor is certainly the NILE in ‘the seed of 
 Shihor’ (Is 238 cwépua weraBddrwy (and confused with 
sno; see vv.2 8} Nilaws); and in ‘the waters of 
Shibor’ (Jer 28 b3wp I'nwy (aqua turbida)). 
C. W. WILSON. 
SHIHOR - LIBNATH (njab ~in?; Borg Zed xal 
AaBavdd, A Lewp x. A.; Sichor et Labanath).—A 
natural feature near, and apparently to the south 
of, Carmel, to which the territory of Asher ox- 
tended (Jos 19%). Eusebius and Jerome (Qnoz.) 
take Shihor and Libnath to be two distinct places ; 
but modern commentators consider Shihor-libnath 
to be ariver. The meaning of Libnath is ‘ white,’ 
and some authoritics have taken the words to 
mean ‘the glass river,’ which they identify with 
the Belus (Blin. v. 19),—now the Nahr Na man,— 
a little south of Acre. The Belus, however, is to 
the north of Carmel, whilst the boundary of Asher 
included Dor (Jos 17"), which lay to the south. 
The Shihor-libnath was most probably the Nahr 
ez-Zerka, which has been identified with the river 
Crocodeilon (of Ptolemy, v. xv. 5, xvi. 2; Pliny, 
vy. 19)—the southern boundary, according to Pliny, 
of Phwnicia (so Keil, Dillmann, et al.). Shthor, one 
of the names of the Nile (Ts 23%, Jer 2!), may have 
been given to this river because there were crocodiles 
in it ;—they are still found in the Nahr ez-Zerka. 
C. W. WILSON. 
SHIKKERON (j"p9; Locxwd, A 7Axxapwrd ; 
Sechrona).—A place on the northern boundary of 
Judah, mentioned between Ekron and Mount 
Baalah, the next place westward being Jabneel 
(Jos 16"), The Targum has the form Shicaron, 
‘usebius (Onom.) Laxwpdv, Jerome (Onom.) Sacho- 
rone, The site is unknown (so Dillm.). ‘Tobler 
(Drit. Wand, p. 25) identified it with Khurbet 
Sukereir; but this place lies between Jabneel 
(Yebnuh) and Ashdod (#sdiéd), and is about 4 
miles south-west of Jabneel. C. W. WILSON. 


SHILHI (nb¥; BA in 2Chron. Zarel, B in 
1 Kings Yexeel, Ain 1 Kings Yadradd, Luc. in both 
Dereel). —Father of king Asa's wife Azubah, who 
was queen-mother in the reign of Jehoshaphat 
aK dou 2 Ch 2071), It is unusual for the queen- 
mother’s father to be named in the summaries 
of the earliest reigns. Besides Shilhi, Absalom 
(1K 15, Abishalom) and (2 hk 8! 96) Ahab (or Omri) 
are the only certain cases. 


SHILHIM (ony ; LXX B Nadh, A Lereelus Vulg. 
Silim) — A town of Judah, in the Negeb, or 
South, which is mentioned between Lebaoth and 
Ain (Jos 15%). The site was unknown to Eusebius 
and Jerome (Onom. s. Xadeel, Seler), und has not yet 
been recovered. In the list of towns allotted to 
Simeon (Jos 19°) its place is taken by Sharuhen, 
and in 1 Ch 4%! by Shaaraim (see SHAARAIM, No. 2). 

Krom the reading of the LXX, it has been 
erroneously supposed that Shilhim and Ain are the 
Salim and Acnon of Jn 3%. See SALIM. 

C,. W. WILSON. 
a SHILLEMITES. — See SHALLUM, 
o. 7. 


SHILOAH.—See SHNELAN and SILOAM. 


SHILOH (usually abv, 8 times ty, thrice ov, Gn 
49° [see the next art.] “>”; originally, as the 
gentilic ‘Sy ‘Shilonite’? shows, $?; LXX En\w, 
Xmr\we, Je Ql 2921 3 Syrkwv).— The situation of 
Shiloh is, in Jg 211%, described with unusual min- 
uteness; it is said to lie ‘on the north of Beth-el, 
on the east side of the highway that goeth up 
from Beth-el to Shechem, and on the south of 
Lebénih.’ The position of the modern Seiliin 
corresponds eractly with this description: as the 
traveller now journeys along the great north road 
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which leads to Nablus (the ancient Shechem), he 
passes Beitin (Beth-el) at 10 miles from Jerus.; 
at about 8 miles N. of Beitin (near Sinjil), if he 
turns to the right for about a mile, and then, at 
Turmus ‘Aya, turns northwards and crosses a small 
tee he will see rising before him, at 94 miles 

.N.E of Beitin, the large rounded Tell, on the 
summit of which is the ruined site of Seilin; N. of 
the Tell runs the Wady SeilOn, and going down 
this to the W. he will rejoin the high road at a 
point 10 miles N. of Beitin, and a little EF. of 
el-Lubban, evidently the Lebén&h of Jg 21, 3 
miles N.N.W. of SeilOn. The most noticeable 
feature in the natural situation of Seildn is its 
seclusion. ‘On the E. and N. it is shut in by 
bare and lofty hills of grey limestone, dotted over 
with a few fig-trees;’ only on the S. is it open to- 
wards the plain just mentioned. The Tell on 
which Seiln stands is some 1800 ft. in length from 
N. to S., and 900 ft. from E. to W.; the Wiaidy on 
the N. isa meee valley, in the sides of which are 
many rock-cut sepulchres; at the head of the 
valley on the E., about $ mile from the Tell, 
there is a fine spring of water. The site consists 
of nothing more than ‘the ruined houses of a 
modern village, with here and there fragments of 
masonry which may date back to Crusading times, 
especially one sloping scarp.’ The vineyards (Jg 
21° 21) of Shiloh have disappeared ; but the traces 
of terraces, still visible on the sides of the Tell, 
show that once it was actively cultivated. Below 
the top of the hill, on the N. of the ruins, a kind 
of irregular quadrangle, some 400 ft. from E. to 
W., and 80 ft. from N. to S., has been hewn 
roughly out of the rock; it has been conjectured 
that this was the site of the ancient sanctuary (see 
below). Leaving the Tell on the S.E., traces of an 
ancient road, about 10 ft. wide, are visible. At the 
S.E. foot of the Tell there is a small disused 
mosque, shaded by a fine oak tree; and, some 500 
yds. S.E. of this, a building which seems to have 

cen once a KyNAgogue, 37 ft. square, built of good 

masonry (see further particulars in Guérin, Samarie, 
ii. (1875) 21-23 ; PEF Mem. ii, 367-370, with a plan 
of the Tell; Conder, Zent Work, 44-46). 

Shiloh is mentioned frequently in the earlier 
history of Israel. It lay in the territory of Eph- 
raim, 12 miles 8. of Shechem. It was the spot at 
which, after leaving Gilgal, the ark and tent of 
meeting were stationed, and where also, according 
to tradition, Joshua divided the land by lot be- 
tween the tribes (Jos 18% * 29 JE; 18! 195 214 20% 33 
P). It continued to be the principal Isr. sanctuary 
throughout the period of the Judges (ef. Jg 18% 
‘all the time that the house of God was in Shiloh’) 
til] the age of Samuel (1S 1-4). The narrative of 
Jg 2)}9-2_which, whatever may be the case with 
some other parts of Jg 19-21, is certainly ancient— 
introduces us to a primitive stage of religious feel- 
ne and practice in Israel: we hear of ‘Jahweh’s 
pilgrimage,’ held annually in Shiloh, and of the 
maidens of Shiloh coming out to dance in the 
choruses (cf. Ex 15” 32!*); the feast, to Judge from 
the terms in which it is spoken of, seems (like that 
of Shechem, Jg 97) to have been at this time 
hardly more than a local village festival, though it 
may have already been attended by pilgrims from 
the neighbourhood, and in 1S 1-2 appears to have 
developed into an early form of what is called in 
JE the ‘ pilgrimage of Ingathering’ (Ex 23’ 34”), 
or (D, P, and later) the ‘ mlgrimage of Booths’ (ef. 
Wellh. Hist. 94): on the particular occasion referred 
to, the Benjamites, laying wait for the women in 
the vineyards, captured them, and carried them 
home as wives. In 1S ]~4 (cf. 148, 1 K 2”) Eli and 
his two sons are priests at Shiloh; the ark is still 
there, tillit is carried off (4%%-) to be a protection 
to the Israelites in their battles with the Philis- 
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tines; a pilgrimage is made to it ‘from year to 
year’ (app: opm 1? 2) (cf. 124): so Ex 13, Jg 11® 
21°), for purposes of sacrifice, at the ‘coming 
round of the days’ (1, cf. Ex 34%), ze. at the 
arrival of the new year, when the pilgrimage of 
Ingathering ("ord 39 Ex. d.c.) was held; Elkanah 
and his household go Bk to it regularly (17! 219%) 
from their home—probably (see RAMAH, 6) either 
at Raém-allah, 12 miles to the S.W., or at Beit 
Rima, 12 miles to the W.; and the youthful 
Samuel is presented there to Jahweh, to minister 
before Him (174-8 2" etc.), The sanctuary in which 
the ark is, is however no longer, as in the Pent., 
a ‘tabernacle’ or ‘tent’ (Sak); it isa fixed structure, 
a ‘temple’ (dso 193%) or ‘house’ (17%), with a 
‘door-post’ (m9 1°) and ‘doors’ (nindy 3!): see, 
further, TTABERNACLE. The representation in 1S 
1-4, taken as a whole, points to the existence 
of a more considerable religious centre, and a 
more fully organized system of religious observ- 
ances, than appear to be implied by the terms 
of Jg 2]}9-3!, he sanctuary of Shiloh is not, 
however, after 1 S 1-4, again referred to in the 
history ; and it seems in fact that, shortly after 
the events narrated in these chapters, it was de- 
atroyed, probably by the Philistines; in ch. 22(v.” ef. 
with 14°), it may be observed, the priesthood settled 
formerly at Shiloh appears at Nob. ‘The recollec- 
tion of this disaster was so vividly impressed upon 
the people’s memory that long afterwards Jeremiah 
could refer to it as a token of what J” might do 
then to His temple in Jerusalem (Jer 74 ‘But go 
ye now to my place [t.e. my sacred place], which 
was in Shiloh, where I caused my nanie to dwell at 
the first, and see what I did to it for the wicked- 
ness of my people [srael,’ v.14; 266 ‘I will make 
this house like Shiloh,’ v.*); and it is alluded to 
also by a late psalmist (Ps 78® ‘He forsook the 
dwelling-place of Shiloh, the tent he had caused 
to dwell among men’). It is indeed very possible 
that the narrative of this disaster formed the 
original sequel of 1S 4!5-7!) and that when the 
Book of Sumuel assumed its present form it was 
omitted to make room for 77-8. Shiloh itself, 
however, continued to be inhabited; for the pro- 
phet Ahijah, who promised Jeroboam the Rinedon 
of the ten tribes, was a native of it (1 K 11% 124 
{=2 Ch 105] 15%; cf. 2Ch 9%) ; and Jeroboam’s wife 
went there to consult him when her husband was 
ill (1 KK 14% 4); see also Jer 415, 


Though a few medimwval writers were acquainted with the 
site of Shiloh (Moore, Judges, p. 451 7.), it was practically un- 
known from the time of Jerome till it was rediscovered by 
Robinson, BRE ii. 268-270, Of. Stanley, SP 231-3, Jerome 
speaks of the remains of an altar as just visible there: Hpi- 
taph. Paul (iv, 2, p. 676, ed, Bened.), ‘Quid narrem Silo, in 
qua altare dirutum hodicque monstratur?’; Comm. on Zeph 
114 (iii. 1655), ‘ vix altaris fundamenta monstrantur.’ 


S. R. DRIVER. 

SHILOH (Ady, Sam. adv), Gn 49%, —i. In ex- 
ainining the various interpretations that have been 
given of this passage, it will be convenient to 
take first those adopted by AV and RV, or admitted 
into RVm. There are four of thei. 

(1) ‘ Until Shiloh come.’—This rendering did not 
appear in any translation of the Bible before the 
l6th cent., though some authority for it might 
have been found in a fanciful Talm. passace. The 
Wyclif VSS followed the Vulg. (quit mittendus est, 
reading apparently o>¥): ‘till hie come that shall be 
(or is to be) sent.’ Coverdale’s Bible of 1535 has ‘till 
the worthye come.’ Seb. Miinster’s version (1534) 
was the first to treat the word as aname: quousque 
veniat Silo, John Rogers (1537) has ‘until Sylo 
come.’ Matthew, Taverner, the Great Bible, and 
the Bishops’ Bible all adopt it: ‘till Shiloh come.’ 

The difficulty in the way of this rendering is to 
find a meaning for Shiloh as a designation of the 
Messiah, The only indication of a desire to make 
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it a proper name gd aes in the Talm. passage 
alluded to above, Sanh. 986: ‘Rab said, The world 
was created only for the sake of David ; Samuel 
said, It was for the sake of Moses; R. Yochanan 
said, It was only for the sake of the Messiah. 
What is his name? Those of the school of R. 
Shila say, Shiloh is his name, as it is said ‘* Until 
Shiloh come.” Those of the school of RK. Yannai say, 
Yinnon is his name, as it is said (Ps 72'), Before 
the sun let his name be propagated (yinnén). Those 
of the school of R. Chaninah say, Chaninah is his 
name, as it is said (Jer 161%), For I will give you 
no favour (hanina).’ This attempt to connect 
the Messiah’s name with that of some favourite 
teacher, of course renders the passage worthless as 
an authority. 

Even as a title Shiloh cannot be legitimately 
supported. It has been taken as an abstract noun 
put for a concrete, ‘till resé (or a rest- or perce- 
giver) come.’ ‘This interpretation has been adopted 
‘ Vater, Justi, Rosenmiiller, Winer, Baumgarten- 

rusius, Hengstenbery, Reinke, Gesenius (Lez.), 
Murphy, and others, though many of these writers 
understand by the peace-giver Solomon or some 

other earthly ruler, not the Messiah. But the 
hilological difficulties in its way are very great. 

‘he form >y¥ presupposes a verb dw or 9% which 
does not exist. It cannot be legitimately derived 
from aby. Besides, this verb is so often associated 
with the idea of careless, worldly ease, that a title 
of the Messiah is not very likely to have been 
derived from it. 

A different justification of Shiloh= Messiah is 
attempted in the Targum pseudo-Jonathan, and 
the MT aby may rest on it. It makes it mean 
‘his son.’ But there is no Heb. word 5%. 

Even could these difliculties be surmounted, a 
reater one remains in the way of the AV and 
tV rendering. The announcement of the Messiah 

by name or title is out of place in a patriarchal 
Woes Even a late editor would not so glar- 
ingly have violated the propricties of time. The 
absence of NT reference is also strongly against 
such an interpretation. 

(2) ‘Until he come to Shiloh.’ This has much 
in its favour. Shiloh, wherever else it occurs, 
denotes the Ephraimite town. It is natural to take 
itso here. ‘The construction of the sentence and 
the parallelism both gsngcest this rendering. In 
1 S 43 the very phrase occurs, 799 3"), 

Taken so, the clause is understood to refer to 
the assembling of Israel as a nation at Shiloh 
(Jos 18'), when Judah may be sUpPOeeN to have 
lost the pre-eminence or tribe-leac ership held b 
it in the wanderings (Nu 10'*, Jg 1-1, Jos 15). 
This interpretation does not necessarily affect the 
Messianic character of the whole passage, though 
it no longer attaches the thought to the word 
Shiloh. The view is undoubtedly an attractive 
one. We see Judah, the honoured of his brethren, 
marching in triumphal progress to the national 
sanctuary, and there laying down the emblems of 
authority in order to enjoy the fruits of peace, 
while the nations aroun oe submissive to his 
sway. And if, as seems not unlikely, an effort 
was made to constitute Shiloh a political as well 
as a relivious centre, thus anticipating Jerus., this 
interpretation becomes still more attractive. 

The objections to it are twofold. First, 53¢ and 
prhn seem to suggest sovereignty rather than mere 
tribal pre-eminence (see art. LAWGIVER, vol. iil. 
R 83*). The historical difliculty is still greater. 

o particular place is assigned to Judah in the 
histories in connexion with Shiloh. Indeed _ its 
réle took it, not to Shiloh, but to Hebron and its 
neighbourhood. To obviate this difficulty some 
commentators supply a genera! subject to the verb, 
‘till one or the people come.’ But, even s0, an 
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objection remains. It is out of keeping with the 
spirit of the patriarchal blessings to athx a hmit 
to the Pres eEy of atribe. In the case of Judah 
especially, we should expect a further outlook, and 
it seems too violent to explain ‘Judah will lead till 
Canaan is subdued and after.’ [Cf., however, the 
use of 3y in Psa 110' 112%; see Oxf. Heb. Lex. s ry, 
U1. 10]. 

Many good names, however, support the render- 
ing just discussed. Among them are Kichhorn, 
Herder, Ewald, Bleek, Delitzsch, Dillmann [pro- 
visionally ; but thinking (so also Holz.) that a 
really satisfactory explanation is not to be found], 
S. Davidson, Strack (and Rédiger, Thes., giving pro- 
minence to the idea of peace or rest in Shiloh). 
Influenced by the objections stated above, Hitzig, 
Tuch, and G. Baur would translate 'p-1y as long as, 
on the analogy of Hor. Od. iii. 30. (7-9); cf. Very. 
Ain, ix, 446-449, But Shiloh had been destroyed 
long before Judah obtained real supremacy. It is 
as a fallen rival to Jerusalem that prophets allude 
to the place. 

(3) ‘Until that which is his shall come.’ This 
follows the reading m>¥, a poetical equivalent of 
\$ we. It was presumably the reading of the LXX 
(and Theod.), who render @ws &v &\@y ra dwoxelpeva, 
avrg, ‘till the things reserved for him come.’ ‘This 
is adopted, with some hesitation, by Driver. But, 
as Dillm. says, ¥ for the relative in an apparently 
Judivan text would be very strange. ‘The inde- 
terminate expression of the Messianic hope is in 
its favour. 

(4) ‘Until he come whose it is.’ This follows a 
variant reading of LXX @ dwéxecrat, a reading lend- 
ing itself so readily to Christian exegesis that we 
do not wonder at its adoption by the Fathers, 
e.g. Justin, Ap. i. 32 (supplying shortly after 1d 
Baglreov), Ignat. PAil. (longer form), Iren. IV. x. 
2, Origen (frequently), It was adopted also by 
Onkelos (‘the Messiah, whose is the kingdom’), 
the Peshitta, and Swadya (l0th cent.). ‘he ren- 
dering is, however, a doubtful one, though it is 
adopted by Gunkel; for the subject ‘it’ (#4) 1s 
missing: Onkelos’ version is a paraphrase which 
may or may not be legitimate. Ezk 21 (Heb.) 
presents a somewhat similar phrase i> Wx 82 Ww 
odsvinn; but the subject in the relative clause is 
here expressed. Still, whether original or not, 
this reading seems to express a right sense; cf. 
(6) below. 

ii, Other suggestions are—(1) ‘ Till tranquillity 
come.” This assumes the existence of a very 
possible aby or aby=peace. But it leaves the 
sentence without an explanation of $4, and the 

arallelism suffers. It has the support of Reuss, 
nobel, Friedlander. 

(2) ‘Till he comes to peacefulness or a place of 
rest’ (also adv). So Kurtz, Ochler, and Perowne. 

(3) ‘Till he comes to that which is his own.’ 
So Orelli (Alétest. Weiss. von d. Vollendung des 
Gottesreiches, 1882, p. 1871 [=OL Proph. 117 4f.)J), 
comparing L‘t 337; and apparently Ball. 

(4) Lagarde (Onom. Sacra, 1870, ii. 96), compar- 
ing Mal 3!, conjectures, as Matthew Hiller had done 
before him, 7xv=his desired one. This is accepted 
by Bickell (Carm. VT Metrice, 1882, p. 188). Driver 
objects that the word savours of Syr. rather than 
Heb., and that the sense asked is not suitable here. 

(5) Wellhausen, in his Geschichte, p. 375 (1878), 
threw out the suggestion that ‘) was a gloss 
explanatory of ayy. ‘Till he come to whom is the 
obedience,’ etc. But this destroys the parallelism 
and the symmetry of the verse. 

(6) Wellh. (Comp. 321), abandoning (5), thinks 
that the verse denotes in some way an ideal limit 
of time, the coming of the Messiah, and pre- 
supposes (as in fact tlie terms of vv.® * do likewise) 
the Davidic monarchy [he does not say clearly 
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how he understands 5”). This view of the pas- 
sage certainly seems correct. In apite of the diffi- 
culties connected with avw, the words do seem to 
refer to the transition of the power of Judah into 
the hands of an ideal ruler. 

(7) Cheyne (Jsazzh, 11. [1884] Essay iv.) thinks the 
text was once fuller, and would read 7 nyv or ovr. 

(8) Neubauer, Athenwum, May 30th, 1885, pro- 
poses to read o5v, i.c. Jerusalem, ‘until he come 
to Salem’ (cf. Ball), with allusion to the establish- 
ment of the Davidic kingdom. This, of course, 
implies that paw has the meaning ‘leader’s staff,’ 
not ‘sceptre’ (cf. p. 500° bottom). 

It may be noticed that the Messianic tone of 
the passage is independent of the reading of this 
clause, being conveyed by the clause succeeding it. 


LITERATURE. — Besides above citations and references see 
Driver in Camb. Journal of Phil. vol. xiv. No. 27, 1885 
(synopsis and explanation of Rabbin. and other Interpretations), 
and £xpoattor, 3rd scries, vol. ii. [1885] p. 10 ff.; S. Davidson, 
Introd. to OT, vol. i.; Kurtz, fist. Old Covenant, vol. ii.; 
the Comm. on Gn 40!0; and the hist. and exeg. discussion in 
Q. Baur, Alttest, Wetssagung (1801), 227-290. 


A. S. AGLEN. 
SHILONITE (vo; in 2Ch 9% “pow; 10%, Noh 
11° +3}$¥).—Gentilic name from SHILOH (which see 
ad init. p. 449"), It is applicd in the OT to 1. 
ANILJAH (see vol. i. p. 56%). 2. A Judahite family, 
settled at Jerusalem after the Exile, Neh 115 (AV 
wrongly Shiloni), 1 Ch 9°. In these last two 
nassages we should prob. read 59 Shelanite (ef. 
u 26), ¢.¢. descendant of SHELAH, one of the 
sons of Judah. ‘The LXX readings are: B Zndw- 
pelrns (1K 11% 12° 15%, 2Ch 9% 1015), Sprwvel 
(1 Ch 9°), AnAwvé (Neh 115); A (in the same three 
roups of passages, respectively) ZyAwvlrys, Zyrwrl, 
Hrdwrl; Luc. (in Neh 115) SyrAwvel, 


SHILSHAH (nee » BA Sareed, Lue. Se\eucdv).— 
An Asherite, 1 Ch 7*. 


SHIMEA (xynv’).—1. Sce SHAMMUA, No. 2 2. 
A Merarite, 1 Ch 605 (B Zoued, A. Saud, Lue. 
Yayad), 3. A Gershonite, 1 Ch 6°?) (Xeuad). 4 
See SHAMMAH, No. 2. 


SHIMEAH (axce’; B Denad, A Zayed, Luc, Zauad), 
—A descendant of Jechiel the ‘father’ of Gibeon, 
1Ch 8%, called in 9 Shimeam (oxo”; BR Luc. 
Dapad, A Laud). 


SHIMEAM.—Sec SHIMEAH. 


SHIMEATH (nyov’ or nyo’; LXX in 2 Kings 
"Texoval, Bin 2 Chron. Zaud, A Laudd, Luc. Lapyadé). 
—One of the murderers of king Joash of Judah is 
called son of Shimeath (2 K 127) (Heb. *), 2 Ch 24%), 
His own name in | Kings is given as Jozacar. But 
the evidence of 2 Chron., and in a less degree 
the witness of Heb. MSS, suggest that the name 
was originally Jehozabad (see JOZACAR), ‘This is 
the name of the second assassin also. It is there- 
fore siynificant that in the text of 2 Chron. the 
one is nyowj3 and the other now}. It becomes 
highly probable that the historian named one 
assassin only, and that a second has been created 
by dittography and textual corruption. If go, 
Shimeath is probably the original of the variants 
Shomer, Shimrith, and Shimeath. In the present 
text of 2 Chron. Shimeath is plainly a woman, an 
Ammonitess. But in the light of the hypothesis 
here maintained there is equal reason to adopt the 
alternative ‘Moabite’ from the following clause, 
and the one throws doubt on the other. Probably 
Shimeath’s Ammonite nationality belongs to a 
later amplification of the narrative. It is then 
most natural to suppose that the father of Jozacar 
(Jehozabad) was named Shimeath, and not his 
mother. yow ‘to hear’ is the root of a number of 
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roper names both in Hebrew and the cognate 

anguages (Shimea, Shimei, ete.). 
W. B. STEVENSON, 

SHIMEATHITES (o'nyey; BA Xayxahtelu, Luc. 
Zapuadelvy).—A minor subdivision of the Calebites 
(1 Ch 2%). They are represented as belonging 
to that section or generation which inhabited 
districts near Jerusalem. They appear to be a 
dependency of Bethlehem as the text stands (cf. 

4), Possibly they are named as one of the 
‘families of the scribes which dwelt at Jabez.’ 
In that case it is unlikely that the name is derived 
from the name of a pate. The Vulgate does not 
transcribe, it translates resonantes. Wellh. (de 
Gentibus, 1870) implicitly suggests the meaning 
‘traditionists’ (p. 30) This would no doubt 
atainp the record as a description of the post- 
exilic distribution of the population of Judah 
(vy.%b-5 according to Wellh.’s conjecture), Simi- 
larly, but in appearance less logically, the state- 
ment: canentes (Vuly. tr. of ‘Tirathites’) ef 
resonantes wuleo scribuntur eo quod assidue in 
Lege Dei et in Prophetis versabantur (Jerome, 
Opera, ed. Vallar,? iit. $55), But the Shimeathites 
may be distinct from the ‘families of the scribes,’ 
and the name may denote the inhabitants of a 
locality other than Jabez. The state of the text 
even sugyests that they were a dependency of 
some other town than Bethlehem, now unnamed. 
It is not clear who are designated ‘Kenites’ by 
the last clanse of v.. The Kenites were closel 
allied to the Calebites. See, further, Wellh. de 
Gentibus: also art. GENEALOGY, § LV. 39. 

W. 3. STEVENSON. 

SHIMET (yor; B Zeueel always, A Xepel always 
exeelt in Samuel and Kings).—41. Second son of 
Gershon, Ex 6, Nu 321, 1 Ch 617 237), In 
Zee 12! ‘the family of the Shimeites’ (gvA¥ rod 
Zuuewr) is specified mercly as a typical instance of 
a division of the tribe of Levi, which would mourn 
apart from the other divisions, In 1 Ch 239 
Shimei must be a mistake for one of the sons of 
Libni or Ladan mentioned in the previous verse. 
2. ‘A man of the family of the house of Saul,’ 
25 165)4 1gi6-28) | Ic gs 9 56%) Tg is called son of 
Gera, by which it is probably meant that he was 
descended from Gera, son or grandson of Benjamin 
(Gn 467, 1 Ch 8% 5). The incident so graphically 
described in 25 165% must not be regarded as an 
isolated outrave committed by an individual actine 
on & momentary impulse. Its true significance 
will be seen when it is taken in connexion with 
the rebellion of SHEBA a Benjamite (2S 20), which 
occurred ery shortly afterwards. The Benjamites 
never quite forgave David for his having prevailed 
over the house of Saul; and Jater on, when the 
great schism took place, the most important of 
the Benjamite towns, such as Bethel and Jericho, 
sided ayainst the Davidic dynasty. David cer- 
tainly was not directly responsible for the death 
either of Abner or of Ishbosheth (2S 337 41), but 
his complicity in their murders may very possibly 
have been suspected by Saul’s adherents. It would 
be remembered, too, that David's men had origin- 
ally formed a division of the Philistine army (1 28! 
29") that killed Saul and his three sons, and more 
recently seven of Saul’s sons had been sacrificed 
by the Gibeonites with David’s sanction (2 S 215), 

When the king was returning in triumph, 
Shimeit was among the first to greet him, ‘tho 
first of all the house of Joseph.’ Josephus (Ant, 
VII. xi. 2) says that he assisted Ziba and the men 
of Judah in laying a bridge of boats over the river 
Jordan, In any case he poured forth an abject 
apology for his past misconduct, and obtained a 
promise that his life would not be forfeited for it. 
As David’s strong sense of submission to God’s 
will had previously made him restrain Abishai 
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from taking summary vengeance on the insulter, 
so now, realizing that by the mercy of God he was 
beginning his reign afresh, he felt that it was 
fitting that the occasion shonld be marked by the 
customary exhibition of royal clemency (cf. 18 
1182 K 257). Perhaps David never forgot that 
‘ grievous curse,’ every letter of which was signifi- 
cant, as was afterwards said (Jerome, Qu. feb.), or 
forvave the utterer of it; and a late(?) writer in 
1 K 2 records that years afterwards he recalled it 
in his dying charge to Solomon, and bade him 
devise some means whereby Shimei’s hoar head 
might be brought down to the grave with blood. 


This narrative, if taken as historical (which Wellh., Stade, 
and others deny it to be), has given rise to much discussion. 
It has often been urged that, in acting as he did, David ‘kept 
the word of promise to the ear, and broke it to the hope.’ Let 
it at once be acknowledyed that the spirit of David, if he gave 
the charge ascribed to him, was not that of Christ. Is there 
not an anachronism involved in the supposition that it should 
be? But, even apart from that, it doea not seem likely that 
David's promise, as recorded by the historian, ‘ Thou shalt not 
die,’ or, as recollected by himself, ‘I will not put thee to death 
with the sword’ (‘non te interficiam gladio sed lingua,’ Jerome, 
Qu. Heb,), could have been understood by Shimei as an un- 
conditional ones and in fact, however strongly we may con- 
demn David’s unforgiving spirit, {t cannot be denied that 
Shimei’s execution was solely due to his own folly. ‘ His blood 
was upon his own head.’ It should be noted that, in the agree- 
ment that Solomon made with him, ‘the brook Kidron’ (1 K 247) 
ia to be understood as meaning the city boundaries in any direc- 
tion. Shimei would not cross the Kidron when going to Gath. 


8. An eminent man who remained loyal to 
David when Adonijah rebelled (1 K 18). It is 
very uncertain who he was. Jos. (Ané. VII. xiv. 4) 
vagucly calls him ‘ David’s friend.’ Jerome (Qu. 
/feb, in loc.) identifies him with No, 2. Other con- 
jectures are that he was the same as No. 4 or No. 5. 

4. A brother of David (28 21%), otherwise 
known as SHAMMAIL (1S 16° 17}%), Shimeah (2S 
135), and Shimea (1 Ch 24 207), 5. The son of 
Fla, one of Solomon’s commissariat officers. His 
district was Benjamin (1 K 438) 6. Brother of 
Zerubbabel (1 Ch 31%, B om.) 7% Apparently 
grandson of Simeon (1 Ch 47% #7), He had six- 
teen sons and six daughters, and is specially noted 
as having been the most prolific of all his tribe. 
8. A Reubenite, son of Joel (1 Ch 54. A has Zenelv 
in the first occurrence of the name); possibly the 
same as Shema in v.2 9, 13 Souel, a Levite, son 
of Merari (1 Ch 6”), 10. A Levite, in the pedi- 
gree of Asaph, David’s precentor (1 Ch 6**). eis 
omitted inv.” 41. A Benjamite chief, 1 Ch 874, 
See SHEMA, No. 2. 12. B’Eueel, son of Jeduthun, 
who gave his name to the tenth course of Levites 
(1 Ch 25!7), His name is omitted in MT of. v.?3, 
but the LXX has it there after ‘Jeshaiah.’ 13, 
The Ramathite (1 Ch 2727), one of David’s oflicers. 
He was ‘over the vineyards.’ 14 A Levite ‘of the 
sons of Heman,’ in the reign of Hezekiah (2 Ch 
20") ; one of those who took a leading part in the 
purification of the temple. Perhaps the same 
person is meant in 2 Ch 3133, where he is the 
second Levitical superintendent over the ‘ oblations 
and tithes’ which were stored in the house of the 
Lord. 145. A Levite (Ezr 10% BA Sapo, & Sanové ;s 
1 Es 9? Semeis). 16 A Inyman ‘of the sons of 
Hashum’ (zr 10°, 1 Es 9* Semei). 17. A layman 
‘of the sons of Bani’ (Ezr 10%, 1 Es 954 Someis). 
These last three are in the list of those who 
married foreign wives. 18. A Benjamite in the 
xedigree of Mordecai (Est 25), called in Ad. Est 11? 
Bemelne: N. J. D. WHITE. 


SHIMEON (j‘y:¥, the name that appears else- 
where as Simeon).—One of the sons of tein: who 
had married a foreign wife, Ezr 10%; BA Zepewr, 
Luc, Lupedp. 


SHIMON (jiov; B Lemay, A Tenecdyv, Luc, Lays} 
—The eponym of a Judahite family, 1 Ch 4”. 
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SHIMRATH (nyo? ; BA Zauapdd, Luc. Zapzapel).— 
A Benjamite, 1 Ch 82, 


SHIMRI (¢).—1. A Simeonite, 1Ch 4” (B 
Saudp, A Lauaplas, Luc. Lapapel), 2 The father 
of one of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 11% (B Zapepl, A 
and Luc. Zapapl), 3. ‘The eponym of a family of 
gatekeepers, 1 Ch 26'°(BA gvAdooor7es (translating, 
as if ov), Luc. Zapyapl). 4. A Levite, 2 Ch 29! ( 
Lauspel, A and Luc. SauGpl). 


SHIMRITH.—See SHIMEATH. 


SHIMRON (jinp?).—The fourth son of Issachar, 
Gn 46 (A ZauBpdu, D Zaufpdav, Luc. ZayBpa xal 
Lap Splv), Nu 26% (B* Yapyapdp, D*F Zaupdu, A 
"AuBpdv, Luc. ’AuBpdu), 1Ch 7) (B Zenepwr, A 
Yaupdu, Luc. LouSpdv). The gentilic name Shim- 
ronites (oon; B* Lapapavel, B*? Laupauel, A 
"AuSpapyel, Luc. "AuBpayi) occurs in Nu 26%), 


SHIMRON (jo? ‘watch-height’; B Zuuodv, A 
Leupdy (Jos 19"), A Lopepwy (11), A Zappuy (12"°); 
Semeron, Semron).—One of the towns whose kings 
Jabin, king of Hazor, called to his assistance 
when he heard of Joshua’s conquest of Southern 
Palestine (Jos 111). It was afterwards allotted 
to the tribe of Zebulun (Jos 19'5). Its site is un- 
known; Dillm. enumerates various conjectures. 
Neubauer (Géog. du Talmud, p. 189) identilies it, 
very improbably, with the Stmonia (x'no‘0) of 
the Talmud, the Simonias of Josephus (Vit. § 24), 
now Semtnieh, a small village, 5 miles west of 
Nazareth, and not far from Bethlehem (Sezé 
Lahm), which is mentioned with it in Jos 19% 
(PEF Mem. i. 339). Riehin (JZ71VB) considers a 
site so far south in Lower Galilee unlikely, and 
would identify it with es-Semeiriyeh, a village 
about 3 miles north of Acre, and not far from 
Kefr Yasif. C. W. WILSON, 


SHIMRON - MERON (jinxp jitov; B Zupouw.. . 
Mappwd, A Naupav... Pacyd ... Mapuw; Semeron 
Maron). — A Canaanite town, west of Jordan, 
whose king was amongst those whom Joshua 
smote (Jos 12°°), Comparing its position in the 
list with that of Shimron in the list given in Jos 
11}, it seems probable that the two places are 
identical. The LXX treat Shimron and Meron 
as two places, and in this they are followed by 
Eusebius (Onum.). Possibly Shimron-meron was 
the full name of Shimron. Schrader (KAT? p. 
163; cf. Del. Paradies, 286f.) identifies it with 
Samsimuruna, a Canaanite royal city mentioned 
in inscriptions of Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, and 
Assurbanipal, and places it at es-Semeiriych, 
following Socin (in Baedcker’s I’al.). See also 
SILIMRON. C. W. WILSON, 


SHIMSHAI (‘’nv).—The scribe or secretary of 
Rehum, Ezr 48% !7 3 (B Zapyacd, Nayad, Tapeals, 
Nayeod; A has Sayoal and Luc. Sayaias through- 
out). He is called in 1 Es 28 SAMELLIUS. 


SHIN () and SIN ().—The twenty-first letter 
of the Hebrew alphabet, and as such employed in 
the 119th Psalm to designate the 2lst part, each 
verse of which in Heb. begins with this letter in 
one or other of its two forms. These are trans- 
literated in this Dictionary by sh and s respectively. 
On the question when the two forms of the letter 
began to be distinguished by the so-called dia- 
critical point, and for a strong plea in favour of 
the order shin-sin, instead of the customary sin- 
shin, in Heb. Grammars and Dictionaries, see 
Nestle in Transactions of the IXth and XIth 
International Congress of Orientalists (Semitic 
section). 


SHINAB (243%, Levvadp, Sennach).—The king of 
Admah who was attacked by Chedorlaomer and 
his allies (Gn 142), The name has been supposed 
(cf. Frd. Delitzsch, Paradves, 294) to be the saine 
as that of Sanibu who is mentioned by Tiglath- 
pileser 111. as king of Ammon. The reading, how- 
ever, is quite uncertain, the LXX form having tha 
support also of the Sain. 1. 


SHINAR (1x38; LXX Sevvadp, E TSevadp Gn 14'; 
7 Levadp (Theod. Levvadp}] Dn 1*; Sennaar).—The 
name given, in the OT, to the country known as 
Babylonia, elsewhere called Babel or land of Babel 
(érez Babel), from the name of its chief city. In 
Gn 10” it is described as the district in which 
were situated the four great cities of Babylonia, 
namely, Babel, Erech, Accad, and Calnch, which 
were the beginning of Nimrod’s kingdom, and 
in Gn 117 it is spoken of as a pluce where there was 
a plain, wherein early migrants in the east settled, 
founded the city Babel or Babylon, and built a 
tower, afterwards known as ‘the Tower of Babel.’ 
In Is 11" the Heb. Shinar is rendered by the LXX 
as ‘Babylonia,’ and in Zee 54 by ‘the land of 
Babylon,’ thus showing that the two terms were 
practically synonymous, To all appearance E}lasar 
or Larsa, and the district of which it was capital, 
does not seem to have been included in this term 
(Gn 14!-%), In Syriac Sen‘ar was used of the 
country around Baghdad (Ges. 8.v.). 

The most common explanation of the word 
Shinar is, that it is derived from an earher form 
of the Babylonian Sumer, a dialectic form of an as 
yet unfound non-Semitie Senger, just as dimmer is 
the dialectic form of the non-Semitic dingir, ‘ god.’ 
It cannot be said, however, that this explanation, 
pao as it seems to be, is entirely satisfactory. 

ensen objects (ZA SF ii. 419) that Sumer stands 
for south Babylonia, whilst Shinar, on the con- 
trary, indicates the north, and he puts forward for 
consideration, whether Tindir, the name of the cit 
of Babylon as the ‘ Seat of Life,’ may not go bac 
to an original form Singar (Singir), comparing, for 
the interchange between @ and g, agur and its 
dialectic form adar. Like most of Jensen’s pro- 
pons this is suggestive, but at the same time 
hardly convincing. Hommel, in the art. BABy- 
LONIA (vol. i. p. 224), derives Shinar from K7- 
Imgir through the intermediate forms Shingar, 
Shumir (=Sumer), and Shimir, Ki-Imgir being an 
older form of Ki-Ingi, ‘the region of Ingi,’ which 
was rendered Sumer by the Semitic Babylonians. 
It will thus be seen that he does not recognize the 
force of Jensen’s objection with regard to the 
geographical position. 

One thing, however, is certain, and that is, that 
the Heb. Shin'ar to all appearance represents the 
whole of Babylonia, excepting the district of which 
Larsa was the cae (see above). This being the 
caso, it corresponds with the Kingi-Ura of the non- 
Semitic texts, which is translated in the bilingual 
inscriptions by the expression ‘Sumer and Akkad’ 
—that is to say, not only N. Babylonia, but 8. 
Babylonia also. The question, therefore, naturally 
arises, Whether a modification of Hommel’s theor 
would not furnish the best explanation. That 
changed, in the non-Semitic idiom, into 4, is proved 
by the post-position for ‘to,’ which was pronounced 
either ku or gu. This would produce the form Singt- 
Ura, from which the Heb. Shinar (Sin'ar) might 
easily have been derived.* It is noteworthy that, 
from the geographical point of view, such an ex- 

Janation of the word would leave nothing to be 
esired. 

The latest or one of the latest identifications of Shinar is 
with Sangar of the Tel el-Amarna tablets (Winckler 25 = London 


* At least one compound group Indicates the possible value of 
# for the character Ki, whilst two others suggest that of edie. 
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No. 6). This, however, requires much further light before it 
can be admitted into the Jounds of likely theories. The only 
statement with regard to ono made by the letter in question 
is @ reference to gifts which the king of Yatti (Heth, the 
Hittites) and the king of antes had made to the writer, the 
king of AJabia. W. Max Muller (Asien und Europa, p. 279) 
identifies Sanhar with 2/7 ,a,e, the modern Sinjar. 

umer, generally regarded as the Babylonian original of 
Shinar, is usually Found coupled with the name of the sister- 
province Akkad, of which the Accad of Gn 1010 was the capital. 
As stated above, the two provinces together are called Kingi- 
Ura in the non-Semitic inscriptions, rendered, in the bilingual 
ents by the words mat Su-me-ri u Ak-ka-di-t, ‘the lan of 

umer and Akkad.’ The first component of the non-Semitic 
equivalent, Kingi (also written Kengi), is explained as mdtu, 
‘country,’ and Ura as Akkadu or Akkad. Kingt therefore 
meant ‘country’ par eacel/ence—in fact, in the bilingual inscrip- 
tion of Samad-dum-ukin (5 R. 62, 40ab), kingt-Ura is translated 
by the words mat Akkadi, ‘the land of Akkad.' 

The original language of the country of Shinar 
was to all appearance non-Semitic, and it is very 
likely that, as already indicated, the Heb. word in 
question may be derived from that idiom. It is 
true that several Assyriologists (notably Halévy, 
the leader of the school) regard this language as 
being inore or less artificial (see art. ACCAD); but 
that it should be so is hardly likely, the idiom in 
question (often called Akkadian in England, and 

enerally called Sumerian on the Continent) differ- 
ing considerably from Semitic Babylonian, not 
only in words, but also in grammatical forms. 
Among the chief differences may be cited the use 
of suffixes instead of prefixes to express the pre- 
positions (éa-ni-3e or éa-nti-ku, ‘to his house,’ lit. 
‘house-his-to’), the use of long strings of verbal 
orefixes, suflixes, or infixes (tnnan-lal for inna-in- 
Vil, ‘it he weighed,’ gab-indaria, ‘he opposed,’ lit. 
‘breast-him-with-(he)-set’), the use o compound 
words (Au-dur, ‘seat,’ lit. ‘ place-(of)-sitting,’ (dux)- 

ubba-iyi, ‘attendant,’ lit. ‘(iman)-standing-before,’ 
sa-bat, ‘sabbath,’ lit. ‘heart-rest,’ a-huda, ‘heart- 
joy, and many others), and the numerical system, 
which goes up to 5, and then begins a new series, 
combining the numbers of the first (43 for ta-aé, 
‘five-one’=‘six,’ fmina for wa-mina, ‘five-two’= 
‘seven, etc.). ‘The objection that this ancient 
idiom cannot be a real language, but only a system 
of writing, because the same or similar words occur 
in it and in Semitic Babylonian, is easily explained 
away by the fact that, when two nationalities live 
together, in close intercourse, words and phrases 
are extensively borrowed on both sides: and this 
was certainly the case here. 

In support of the contention that there was 
another race and another language in the land of 
Shinar than the Semitic, may be cited the fact 
that the oldest sculptures give, to all appearance, 
examples of a race not possessing the Semitic type 
of the later Babylonians, but one differing con- 
siderably from it. The Semitic inhabitants of 
Shinar were thick-sct and muscular, a3 the 
cylinder-seals of Semitic work and the later monu- 
ments, such as the boundary-stone with the bas- 
relief of king Marduk-nadin-ahi, show. ‘The type 
of at least one section of the non-Semitic inhabit- 
ants, on the other hand, was slim and spare, and 
is illustrated by the bronze statuettes of the time 
of king Gudea (c. 2700 B.C.), representing a kneeling 
fixyure holding what is mapa regarded as a tire- 
stick ; the human figures found in bas-reliefs from 
Lagas; and those on a large number of eylinder- 
seals. It would, moreover, seem that the ancient 
inhabitants of Shinar were accustomed to do a 
thing which the Semites do only under foreign 
influence, namely, shave the hair from the face 
and head. This is shown not only by the heads of 
statues and statuettes from Tel-loh (the ancient 
Ps rte but also from numerous cylinder - seals 
and impressiogs of cylinder-seals of the later 
Akkadian (or Sumerian) period, in which an offti- 
cial is represented being introduced to the god 
Whom he worshipped. The god himself, however, 
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generally wears a beard. Whether they regarded 
the heads of their divinities as being shaved or not 
is uncertain, as they are commonly represented 
wearing hats. 

In connexion with this may be mentioned, that the t 
majority of the names of the deities of the ee houan ntheon 
are non-Semitic, and this shows what a preponcerating influence 
that part of the population must have had. Indeed the religious 
system of the Assyro-Babylonians was probably to a great extent 
alien, and the comparatively few Semitic divine names which 
are found are to all appearance often applicd to deities which 
were at first non-Semitic. 

As to the order of precedence of the two races— 
the non-Semites and the Semites—in UeeUP ying 
the country, we have no certain information. It 
is worthy of note, however, that Nimrod, the 
founder of the great cities of the land of Shinar, is 
represented as a son of Cush (Gn 108), and that 
in Gn 11? the name Shinar is spoken of as if it 
existed before the foundation of Babylon and its 
tower,—in other words, both passages suggest that 
the non-Semitic occupation of Shinar preceded that 
of the Semites. This seems also to be confirmed 
by the indications of the ancient monuments of 
the country. The figures of non-Semitic type, for 
the most part, precede those of the Semitic period 
in EhRORGIOUICA order; the earliest inscriptions are 
in the language which the majority of Assyriolo- 
gists reyard as the non-Semitic (Sumerian or Akka- 
dian) idiom; the contract-tablets of the dynasty 
of Ur, called by Radau the fourth, are written in 
it, as are also, wholly or partly, numbers of tablets 
of the dynasty of Babylon (that to which Yam- 
murabi belonged), though Semitic Babylonian at 
this period begins to take its place. ‘The Semitic 
renderings of the early non-Semitic texts are some- 
times as much of the nature of glosses as of real 
translations, for they are written, where possible, 
in the blank spaces left for that purpose between 
the beginning and the end of the lines of the 
original text.* When not arranged thus, the non- 
Semitic text of these bilingual tablets occupies the 
first, third, and remaining alternate lines of the 
inscription, or the left-hand (or first) column. 

The early languages of Shinar (Sumerian or 
Akkadian) are mentioned more than once in the 
inscriptions of Babylonia and Assyria. Thus the 
tablet S. 1190 is described as containing ‘two 
Sumerian incantations used (seemingly) for the 
stilling of a weeping child’; another fragment 
says ‘the tongue of Sumer (?assumed) the likeness 
(of the tongue) of Ak(kad)’; whilst a third informs 


us that ‘Akkad is above, Su(mer below),’ but what 
this refers to is doubtful,—perhaps the position of 
the tablets of each dialect on the library shelves, 
or in the rooms. The tablet K. 11,856, a fragment 
which refers to ‘the great tablet -house,’ states 
that ‘the tongue of Akkad is in the third...’ 
(?room, space, division). What these disconnected 
statements refer to in reality will probably for 
some time be a matter for discussion, but the 
existence of other languages than Semitic Baby- 
lonian in Shinar or ancient Babylonia can no 
longer be doubted. To the above indications that 
this was the case may be added the fact that 
Sumer was called also kura Hme-laha, ‘the land of 
the noble (or pure) tongue,’ as well as Kingi. 


The bilingual lists gf Babylonia and Assyria distinguish the 
two dialecta, but do not mention by what nama the standard 
idiom eee the older of the two) was inown. The other, 
generally called by modern scholars ‘the dialect,’ is distin- 
guished in the bilingual lista by the term ¢me-sala, generally 
translated ‘tongue (of) the woman,’ or ‘ women’s a A rt 
haps so called because it was softer, being more affec by 
phonetic decay. The gala & that this refers to women of a 
conquered race taken as wives by the conquerors has been sug- 
gested, but seems unlikely. 


To all appearance the non-Semitic idiom and ita 
* The tablet inscribed with the bilingual story of the Creation 


is written almost wholly in this way, and bas therefore the 
appearauce of a text in three columns. 
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dialect gave way to Semitic Babylonian about the 
time of the dynasty to which Hammurabi belonged, 
but when it finally ceased to be spoken 1s not 
known. Compositions were probably made in it 
from time to time until a very late date. This is 
shown by the existence of a bilingual hymn con- 
taining the name of ASsur-bani-4pli or Assur- 
Sane pali though the text bears the appearance of 
an ancient composition into which that, king’s 
name has been introduced. His brother Samas- 
Sum-ukin (Saosduchinos), king of Babylonia, how- 
ever, seems to have had original compositions in 
this old language made for him, as in the case of 
the text referred to above (5 R. pl. 62). It is 
noteworthy that all these late inscriptions, made 
when the non-Semitic idiom was a dead language, 
are in the ‘dialect.’ There is not much doubt 
that Semitic Babylonian was the language of the 
country from about B.c. 2000 onwards, and con- 
tinued in use until about the Christian era. 

Besides the archaic historical inscriptions, of 
which the best examples come from the French 
excavations at Tel-loh; the brick-inscriptions, of 
which most really ancient Babylonian sites furnish 
many examples; and numerous short inscriptions 
on cylinder-seals, the bulk of the non - Semitic 
literature of Shinar consists of incantations, 
hymns, and penitential psalms, Several interest- 
ing but fragmentary historical inscriptions exist 
(accompanied by translations into the Semitic 
idiom), together with the remains of a chrono- 
logical text supposed to be that made use of by 
Berosus in his history. It is also worthy of note 
that several frayments of a glossary of the Semitic 
story of the Creation (art. BABYLONIA, vol. i. 
p. 220", and NiMRoD, vol. iii. p. 523"), or the stor 
of Bel and the Dragon, imply that that composi- 
tion existed in the old language of Shinar, and 
that it was a ‘dialectic’ text. Classified lists of 
words, without Semitic translation, are also found. 
In all probability, however, many other eee te 
tions known only in their Semitic dress are really 
of non-Semitic origin. For an account of these, 
as also for a description of the country, its history, 
etc., see the article BABYLONIA. 


LITERATURE. — Radau, Farly Babylonian History; Lenor- 
mant, Atudes Accadiennes, ii. 3, p. 70; Schrader, KA 2 138 fY., 
Keilinsechr. u. Geschichtaforschung, 296, 633; Weissbach, Zur 
Losung der Sumerischen Frage, Leipzig, 1897; Pinchea, * Lan- 
guages of the Early Inhabitants of Mesopotamia’ in JRAS, 
1884, p. 801 ff., ‘Sumerian or Cryptography,’ tb. 1900, p. 76 ff., 
343, 844, 651, 652; and the works mentioned at the end of the 
articles Accav and BABYLONIA. ‘T. G. PINCHES. 


SHION (we; B Ziwvd, A Zecdv; Seon).—A town 
of Issachar (Jos 19'¥) mentioned between Hapha- 
raimand Anaharath. Eusebius and Jerome (Onom.) 

lace it near Mount Tabor. Its identification by 

“li Smith with ‘Aydn esh-Sh’ain, about 3 miles 

east of Nazareth, has been very yenerally accepted. 
C. W. WILSON, 

SHIPHI (yo; B Lagdr, A Ledeiv, Luc. Lweel). 
—A Simeonite prince, 1 Ch 4° 9), 


SHIPHMITE.—See SHEPIIAM and SIPHMOTR, 


SHIPHRARH (mre? ; LXX Lergupd, the rendering 
also of mby Zippordh, in Ex 2*'),—-One of the two 
Hebrew midwives, Ex 1 (E). The name is prob- 
ably connected with the root 15” ‘to be beautiful’ 
(Baentsch in Nowack’s Hdkom.). It is unlikely 
that it is a Hebraized form of an Egyptian name. 
See, further, Dillm.-Ryssel, ad doc. 


SHIPHTAN (jpo¥; B ZaBadd, A Zafabdy, F 


Lag¢ardy, Luc. (LJagadd).—An Ephraimite prince, 
Nu 347, 


SHIPS and BOATS (73, "yp [only Jon 1°), ‘¥; 
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vais [only Ac 27"], mdotov, mrodpov, oxddn [only 
Ac 27! . 83]), These are often referred to in the 
Bible, but to a very small extent in connexion 
with Israelitish history. In OT the most im- 
portant instances connected with this people are 
the building of the fleet of Solomon at the port of 
Ezion-geber, at the head of the ALlanitic arm of 
the Red Sea (1 K 9%); and another undertaking of 
a similar kind in the reign of Jehoshaphat, which 
had a disastrous result (I K 224). In N' we have 
the voyages of St. Paul, especially the last into 
Italy (Ac 27).* The voyage of Jonah belongs to 
another category. 

The Phenicians were by far the most successful 
navigators of ancient times; and the history of 
the art of aa venanas amongst Eastern nations 
can be very clearly followed in connexion with 
the history of this remarkable people (see GREAT 
SEA). Originally settled on the shores of the 
Erythrecan Sea (Persian Gulf),t they had become 
familiar with navigation in a rude form before 
their migration to the shores of the Mediterranean 
about B.c. 1500, and carried with them the art of 
shipbuilding to their new home.t Perhaps in 
both countries this art did not extend beyond the 
construction of rafts, or canoes hollowed out of 
trunks of trees (Monoxyle); but as time went on 
these would give place to boats, built with a keel, 
and ribs covered with canvas and daubed with 
pitch. The models of boats found amongst Phe- 
nician remains are of a very rude and simple 
form.§ From a Cyprian ‘ane: represented by 
Count L. di Cesnola, and believed to be of early 
Phornician date, the ships appear to have con- 
sisted of a hull of wood with a high eurved stern 
and an upright bow; from the centre rose a mast 
not very high, supporting a yard-arm for carrying 
a sail; from the stern projected two steering oars 
with broad shovel-shaped blades passing through 
the timbers of the ship.|| The use of sails was 
pee preceded for a long period by that of 
oars, boat of large size is represented on cer- 
tain coins, regarded by some as Vhernician, by 
others as belonging to Cilicia, in which the bow 
is low, the stern elevated and accompanied by 
steering oars. It was impelled by one bank of 
oars, such as was called by the Greeks a ‘ tria- 
conter’ or ‘penteconter,’ and it was destitute of a 
mast.F 

About B.c. 700 a great advance secins to have 
been made in navivation by the Phoenicians, owing 
to the introduction of two sets of oarsmen seated 
on benches at different levels, and using double 
banks of oars; these were called by the Greeks 
‘biremes’; and, at a later period, a further ad- 
vance was made by the introduction of a mast 
and sail, somewhat of the shape of a ‘square-sail’ 
of our own times. These ships must have resem- 
bled the Chinese junks of the present day. 

The Phoenician ships described by Heredotis 
were of two kinds: those used in war, and those 
employed in mercantile traffic. The former were 
broad of beam, and impelled both by oars and 
sails, The sails were, from their shape, of use 
only when sailing before the wind. ‘The war 
vessels were those which the Greeks called tria- 
conters and penteconters, each apees by fifteen 
to twenty-five oars on either side. ‘They were 
long open boats in which the oarsmen sat all on 
the same level; cach galley was armed at its head 
with a sharp metal spike or beak, intended for 


* On the Sea of Galilee, in the time of our Lord, small trading 
vessels and fishing boats appear to have been very numerous, 
and some of the most interesting events in Ilis life are con- 
nected with this lake and the sailors on ite waters (Mt 82, 
Mk 498, Lk 61-0, Jn 622 21424), ; 

t Herod. i. 2, vil. 89. t Pliny, HN vii. 56. 

§ Perrot et Chipiez, Hist. de UArt, iii. 617. 

) Cesnola, Cyprus, pl. xlv. q Rawlinson, Phoenicia, 278 
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ramming.* Afterwards these were superseded by 
biremes, which were decked, had masts and sails, 
and double banks of oarsmen. Later still, tri- 
remes, impelled by three banks of oarsmen, came 
into use; and about the end of the 6th cent. B.c. 
boats with additional banks of oars were invented.t 

For some centuries the Phoenicians confined their 
navigation to the shores of the Mediterranean, 
Propontis, and Euxine; but before the time of 
Solomon (c. B.C. 930) they had launched out into 
the deep, had passed the pillars of Hercules, and 
opened a trade with ‘Tartessus (Tarshish) on the 
Atlantic coast of Spain. Coasting along Africa, 
they had visited the Senegal and Gambia; and, 
in the opposite direction, had crossed the Bay of 
Biscay and the English Channel, and opened a 
trade for tin with the Cassiterides. It is no less 
certain that they reached the Canaries (Fortunate 
Islands), lying 170 miles off the coast of Africa. 
In Ezk 27 we have an eloquent description of the 
glories of Tyre and Sidon, and the construction 
of their ships. 

The Greeks.—Ships with four ranks of oarsmen 
were first constructed by the Grecks about the 
year B.C. 400, when Dionysius §. of Syracuse built 
the first quadriremes (rerphpes), with which he 
had probably become acquainted through the Car- 
thaginians.t After the time of Alexander the 
Great, ships with four, five, and even more ranks 
of rowers became general; and, according to Poly- 
bins, the first Punic war was chiefly carried on 
with quinqueremes.§ 

Assyrian.—While the Phenicians were making 
rovress in naval architecture, their old neigh- 
yours and probably rivals, the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, were also at work in the same direc- 
tion, but not to any important extent. As Raw- 
linson observes, it is only as fresh-water sailors 
that the Assyrians come within the category of 
navigators at all.) They left the navigation of 
the Persian Gulf and Mediterranean to the Baby- 
lonians and Phocnicians, contenting themselves 
with the profits without, sharing the dangers of 
sea voyaves; their attention being concentrated 
on the navigation of their two great rivers—the 
Tigris and Euphrates. This was eflected at first 
by rafts of timber supported on inflated skins; 
and these are still in use on the rivers of Meso. 
potamia.7  Bas- reliefs from the most ancient 
alnece of Nimroud show two kinds of boats: the 
arger contains the king in his chariot with his 
attendants, and is navigated by two men.** It is 
considered by Rawlinson to have resembled in 
structure the Welsh coracle, round in form and 
made of wicker- work covered with skins and 
sineared over with bitumen, ‘To have carried 
such heavy loads they must have been of large 
size. The smaller was used for the conveyance 
of merchandise, 

In the sculptures of Sargon, who reiened from 
B.C, 722-705, we have a representation of a ship 


“These were probably the kind of hoats in use amongst the 
Greeks in Homer’s time, in which he represents the descent of 
the Grecian warriors on the coast of Hium (/liad, i. 360, ii. 585, 
630; Smith's Dict, Greek and Roman Antupuitics, art, ‘ Naves,’ 
783 (1840), in which the subject is very fully treated). 

¢ The Phoonicians had a practice of placing at the bow of 
their boats the fiyure of some monstrous form gaudily painted, 
in order to strike terror into the natives whose country they 
were invading. We seem to have something of the kind in the 
case of the Greek ships invading Asia Minor, ‘Twelve ships 
with scarlet bows’ (liad, il. 739). 

t Pliny, HN vil. 6. 7; Diodor. xiv. 41, 42. 

$ Polybius, 1. 63; Haltaus, (seachichte Komse tm Zeitalter der 
Punischer Kriege, Leipzig, 607 (1846). 

h Ancient Monarchieas, 1. 644. 

Q Layard, Nineveh, ii. 06; Rawlinson, Ane. Aon. 1. 645. A 
representation of such a raft carrying blocks of stone for build- 
ing, taken from Kouyunjik, is given 40. p. 338. The raft iy 
linpelled by two oarsmen. 

"Ib. p. 546 Boats similar to these are also described by 
Herodotus, |. c. 104. 


of a more advanced type. Here four rowers stand- 
ing to their oars impel a vessel, having a figure- 
head of a horse, and for the stern the tail of a 
fish; but it is possible that this vessel may have 
belonged to an invading force, not that of the 
Assyrian inhabitants. * 
The sculptures of Kouyunjik represent ships in 
eat perfection. One of these represents a naval 
attle, as may be gathered from the introduction 
of marine forms, such as star-fish and jelly-fish, 
not found in rivers. Layard recognizes in these 
vessels a resemblance to those used to a compara- 
tively late period by the inhabitants of the cities 
of ‘T'yre and Sidon on the Syrian coast.t That 
the Chaldeans were skilful shipbuilders, and were 
proud of their attainments in this art, may be 
gathered from the statement in Isaiah (43), where 
they are referred to as rejoicing in their ships.t 
Christian era.—The ships in NT times, chiefly 
belonging to the Romans, were oa impelled 
by oarsmen and using square sails, They were 
sometimes of large size; that which carried St. 
Paul containing in all 276 souls, besides cargo.§ 
Their timbers were so badly put together, that 
when subjected to the strain arising from a storm, 
they required to be undergirded (or braced) by 
means of strong ropes; and they seldom ventured 
far out of sight of land, or some port into which 
they could be run in stress of weather. 


E. Huu. 
SHISHA.—See SITAVSHA. 


SHISHAK (pee [in 1 K 14%, Heth. pow, Wéré 
pery), Lovoax(e)lu).—Shishak is Sheshonk 1, the 
first king of the 22nd or Bubastite Dynasty. 
He belonged to an important family He chiefs 
of Libyan mercenaries, who by degrees attained 
to very high position. His grandfather married 
a princess named Meltenusecht, doubtless of 
the 2lst or Tanite Dynasty. The successors of 
Sheshonk were much attached to Bubastis, and 
his dynasty is named Bubastite by Manetho; but 
it is doubtful whether he himself had much con- 
nexion with that city. In his 2lst year he 
began building a new court in the great temple 
of Karnak, and close to it caused to be sculptured 
a representation of himself sacrificing figures sym- 
bolic of the conquered cities in Palestine. In all, 
156 place-names were thus recorded, and most 
of them are still legible. There are few important 
cities amongst them, They include Rabbath and 
Hapharaim in Issachar, and Mahanaim on the east 
of the Jordan, besides towns in Judica. From 
the biblical account (1 K 14%), it had been con- 
cluded that Shishak attacked only the kingdom of 
Rehoboam and spared that of Jeroboam, who had 
lived many years in exile in Egypt; but this 
interpretation is not necessary. Since Ramees III. 
no VPharavh had ventured to transport an army 
across the eastern desert and to attack Palestine. 
Later, even ‘Taharka and Psammetichus did not go 
so far; only Necho went farther. But Sheshonk’s 
sts Ney Was insignificant compared to the ex- 
peditions of the 18th dynasty. For the absence of 
the title ‘ Pharaoh’ in the biblical record sce above, 
vol. iil. p. 819. 

LITERATURE.—For Shishak’s campaign against Judah see W. 
Max Muller, Aaien uw. Huropa, 1601%.; Blau in ZOMG xv. 
233 ff.; Moyer, Gesch. i. 385f.; Stade, Geach. 1. 353f.; Maspero, 
Struggle of the Nations, 772 ff.; Driver in Hogarth’s Authority 
and Archeology, 87 t. IF. Lu. GRIFFITH. 


SHITRAI (we? Kethibh, wie Kéré; B'Acaprals, 
A Lue. Zarpal).—A Sharonite who was over king 
David’s herds that fed in SHARON, 1 Ch 27”, 


* Layard, Vineveh, ti. 383. 

¢ Layard, vol. ii. 884, 385. 

t RV ‘In the ships of their rejoicing.’ 
§ Ac 2737, 
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SHITTAH TREE (nev shittdh, wvtos, spina, Is 
411° RV ‘acacia tree’); SHITTIM WOOD (O°SY Ne 
‘dzé-shittin, tira acerra, ligna setim, Ex 25% 101 
2615. 38 971.6 Dt 108 RV ‘acacia wood’).—Shil{ah 
is modified from shin{dh, as hittdh, ‘ wheat,’ from 
hintah. The cognate Arab. equivalent for shin{ah 
is sunt, a name identical with the old Egyp. name 
of this tree, and is, like it, generic for Acacia, 
but particularly applied to A. Nilotica, Del. The 
desert acacia, of which the Ark of the Covenant, 
and the boards, tables, etc. of the ‘Tabernacle were 
made, is no doubt A. Seyal, Del., and A. ¢tortilis, 
Ilayne, if the two be not, as we suspect, varieties 
of the samme species. Both are called seyydl. Say! 
means ‘ torrent,’ and prob. the ellipsis ‘ tree’ should 
be supplied. It is the torrent tree, t.e. the char- 
acteristic tree of the desert wadis of Sinai, et-T'th, 
and the Dead Sea. The comus of these trees 
resembles that of the apple. It is about 15-25 ft. 
high, and a little broader than its height. It has 
still, thorny branches, bipinnate leaves with leaf- 
lets 1-2 lines long, and 4 line broad, and more or 
less spirally twisted, necklace-shape pods, 3-4 in. 
long. Its wood is heavier than water, exceedingly 
hard, of tine grain, the sap-wood yellow, the heart- 
wood brown. I[t is not attacked by insects. It 
was therefore eminently suited for furniture such 
as that for which it was employed, in a climate 
where insects commit such ravages as in the 
desert and in Palestine. These trees must have 
been very numerous in ancient times, perhaps 
filling most of the desert valleys, and growing in 
clefts of the rocks on the now bare mountain sides. 
Even now, after they have been so extensively cut 
by the charcoal burners, there are large numbers 
of them. They form quite a churacteristic feature 
of the desert landscape. The trunks are now not 
infrequently 2 ft. thick, and old trees may have 
been much thicker, quite sufficiently so to supply 
planks 10 cubits long and 14 wide (Ex 36%). If 
any difficulty existed on this point, it would he 
easily met by supposing that the planks were 
joined. Arab. carpenters do this now very cleverly 
in Egypt and Syria. Besides the wood, so valuable 
on account of its durability and the excellent 
charcoal which can be eels from it, the tree 
yields the famous ‘gum arabic’ in considerable 
quantities. Its astringent bark is used for tanning 
yellow leather. 

A number of places were named from this tree, 
as Suirtm (Jos 2! @.), perhaps the modern Ghor 
es-Satsaban, Where there are still plenty of acacia 
trees, und ABEL-SHITTIM (Nu 33), i.e. the Plain 
of the Acacias, which is the same as the above. 
The Valley (953 ‘ wady ’) of Shittim (J1 3 (4) 18) may 
have been the lower part of the Wady en-Ndr, the 
continuation of Kidron, into which flows the water 
from the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, This, as all 
the valleys debouching on to the Dead Sea, would 
naturally have acacia trees growing in it. 

G. E. Post. 

SHITTIM (oovn always with def. art. ‘the 
acacias,’ see preceding article),—One of the limits 
of the camping-ground of the children of Israel in 
the plains of Moab, Nu 33% (here only it is called 
ABEL-SHITTIM). According to Nu 25! the anger 
of the Lord was there kindled against Israel for 
joining himself unto Baal-peor. The spies were 
sent out from Shittim (Jos 2!), and from thence the 
children of Israel moved to Jordan before crossing 
the river (Jos 3'), These are the only paces where 
the word occurs in the Hexateuch. The LXX in 
the last three passages has Zarvelv in B (v is omitted 
in A of Jos2!). In Nu 33 Bedod in B and BeAcarriu 
in A are renderings of Abel-shittim. 

The word occurs twice in the Prophets: (1) Mic 
6° ‘from Shittim unto Gilgal.’ By some this is 
regarded as a gloss; others suggest that a part 


of the text has been lost here—‘[remember that 
which I did] from Shittim unto Gilgal’—with refer- 
ence to the wonders manifested at the passage of 
the Jordan. (2) J1 3 ‘the valley of Shittim.’ The 
Heb. word here used for ‘valley’ (973 ‘ widy’; see 
BROOK) is never applied to the broad open space 
immediately N. of the Dead Sea in whieh Shittim 
was situated. The idea in the passage is similar 
to that in Ezk 47)-14, Zec 148, aaa Rey 22!—waters 
(of life) issuing from the house of God would reach 
the Eastern (the Dead) and the Western (the Medi- 
terranean) seas. The ordinary course of waters 
from Jerusalemn to the Dead Sea would be along 
the Wady Sittt Mariam and Wady en-Nadr, the 
ancient Kidron called 5n3 2S 15% (ef. Driver, ad 
loc., in Camb. Bible for Schools and Colleges). 


The LXX rendering in both these passages is rv ryoiver. It 
has been proposed (the sugyestion is as old as Jerome) to read 
exivey, and then tho translators would have considered the 
shit(ah-tree as equivalent to the mastick-tree (exives, Pistachia- 
lentiscus), a tree common in Mediterranean countries. The 
agreement between these two passages, and their variation 
from the renderings in the Hex., are noteworthy (cf. Ryssel on 


Mic 65), A. 'T, CHAPMAN, 


SHIZA (x'@; B Saséd, A LNexd, NR Xefd, Luc. 
=ial),—The father of a Reubenite chief, 1 Ch 
rie: 


SHOA (x0; B Zovd, A Sods; tyranni).—Apparentl 
a@ race-name, It is mentioned in connexion wit 
the Babylonians, Chaldwzans, PEKOD, KOA, and all 
the Assyrians (Ezk 23%), whose relations with Jeru- 
salem had been intimate, and who were to come 
up and sit in judgment upon her. According to 
Schrader (KAZ? p. 425), Shoa is the Assyrian 
Sutd, the name of a people who are constantly 
associated in the inscriptions with the Kutd. The 
land of Sut is identified by Delitzsch (Par. p. 
233, etc.) with the district that extends eastward 
from the Tigris to the southern declivities of the 
Medo-Elamite mountains. C. W. WILSON. 


SHOBAB (a3'¢).—1. One of David’s sons, 2 S 5'¢ 
(B YwBd8, A TwBaddy, Luc. *lecoeSdv), 1 Ch 3° 
(B YwBdvy, A Luc. ZwR4B), 14* (B 'IeoBodu [t.e. 
oziv) ‘and Shobam’?), A 2wB8afs, Luc. ZwB4B). 2 
A Calebite, 1Ch 28 (B 'Iaco’s, A ZwBds, Luc. 
Zovp4f). 


SHOBACH (32'¢; B SwB8de«, A SaB8dn; Sobach).— 
A general in the army of Hadadezer, king of 
Syria, at the time of the war with Ammon (28 
106), He is not mentioned as taking part in the 
battle near Rabbah, where Joab and A bishai routed 
the combined forces of Ammon and Syria, and we 
may infer that he did not become ‘captain of the 
host of Hadadezer’ until after that event. The 
victory of Joab does not seem to have been fol- 
lowed up (sce RABRANH), and before long the 
Syrians again prepared to attack the newly- 
founded kingdom of Israel. For this purpose 
Hadadezer gathered all the forces at his com- 
mand, even the distant tribes from ‘beyond the 
river’: the latter were led by Shobach, who was 
apparently placed in command of the whole Syrian 
army. In the engayement that ensued at Helam 
on the east of Jordan, David commanded the 
Israelite army in person, and utterly defeated the 
Syrians. Shobach was mortally wounded in the 
battle, and his fall doubtless contributed to the rout 
of the Syrians (2S 10-18), Inthe parallel narrative 
(1 Ch 19!* 38) his name is given as Shophach (4p\u ; 

Swddp and ZaPdd, A LZwpdy and TwBdy, x* 
"Fowddp, R*! "Eowddx). J. F, STENNING. 


SHOBAI (‘a¥).—A family of gatekeepers, Ezr 2“ 
(B ’ABaot, A Luc, YwBal)=Neh 7% (B Zafel, A 
Xafal, Luc. SwBal). 
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SHOBAL (53\7).—41. A ‘son’ of Scir the Horite, 
and one of the ‘dukes’ of the Horites, Gn 367 
33. 9 (SY w8dr\)=] Ch 1%: (BA YwHdd, Luc. LovBdr). 
2. A Calebite family in the tribe of Judah. This 
Shobal is called in 1 Ch 4+? (BA Zovsdrd, Luce. 
XwAdr) a ‘son’ of Judah, and in 2% (B YwBdp, A 
LZwBdr, Luc. YwRd)*? (BA NwBdA, Luc. YwBd) ‘son’ 
of Caleb and ‘father’ of Kiriath-jearim, The 
name is probably to be connected, if not identified, 
with No. 1; see Wellh. de Gentibus, etc. 39. 


SHOBEK (paie ; BA LwBjn, Luc. ZwBelp).—One of 
the chiefs of the people who sealed the covenant, 
Neh 10%), 


SHOBI (‘3% ; OvecBel; Sobt).—From 2 § 177% we 
learn that Shobi the son of Nahash of Rabbah of 
the children of Ammon, together with two other 
influential and wealthy landowners of the trans- 
Jordanic country, came to meet David, when he 
fled from Absalom, at Mahanaim, bringing with 
them large quantities of stores and provisions for 
the Israelite army. It seems, however, very 
doubtful whether such a person as Shobi ever 
existed. His name is not mentioned elsewhere, 
and it is difficult to reconcile this action on the 

art of a son of Nahash with the insults offered 

y Hanun the son of Nahash, king of Ammon, to 
David’s ambassadors (2 S 10'), and with the sub- 
sequent war between Israel and Ammon, which 
resulted in the siege and capture of Rabbah. 
Ss. A. Cook (AJSLZ xviii. 3, p. 155f.) suggests 
very plausibly that we should read * Nahash, etc., 
brought’ (wp) 1°32"), in place of ‘Shobi the son 
of Nahash,’ etc. (wny]3 °3k)). This emendation 
restores a natural construction to the verse at the 
expense of the words ‘Shobi son of’: in its pres- 
ent form the construction is involved and un- 
usual (see Driver, ad loc.). If, however, Cook’s 
emendation is accepted, it is difficult to resist his 
further contention that the section dealing with 
the Ammonite war (2S I10'11! 1276-31) has been 
misplaced, and that it should follow and not pre- 
cede chs. 13-20. J. I’. STENNING. 


SHOE (by; na‘al, cavdd\ov, dwddnua).—The na‘al 
of the modern Arabic shoe means the sole, thus 
indicating the sandal character of the ancient 
Heb. nail, usually tr. ‘shoe.’ Similarly, the Gr. 
term vwdd7ua means something tied on or under 
the foot, that is, a sandal. Sandals must have 
varied in material and appearance according to 
the station and occupation of the wearer, those of 
shepherds being strongly made as a protection 
against thorns and rocks, while those worn by 
women of rank would be of a lighter and more 
ornamental pattern (Ca 7!). Cf. art. Dress, vol. i. 
p. 627. The shocs of the present day in Syria 
exhibit various transition forms, from the single 
strap of leather or embroidered cloth over the toes, 
and the leather sheath for the front of the foot, to 
the complete upper in different colours of leather, 
and covering the whole foot. Sandals of the 
original form are still worn by Bedawin and 
monks. Peasants when on a journey prefer to 
press down the leather at the heel-end of the shoe, 
and thus make them more loose and open, like the 
sandals of primitive times. In this way also the 
dust of the road can from time to time be shaken 
out without the trouble of removing the shoe. 
The act of repudiation mentioned in Mt 104%, Mk 
6, Lk 9 10", Ac 13%, meant, along with the 
implied release from all moral responsibility, that 
the connexion thus dissolved was one of iraieniene 
and worthlessness. 

lL. Putting on and removal of shoes.—From the 
Oriental habit of sitting and moving about in the 
house with the feet uncovered, the possession of 


SHOPHACH 


shoes became one of the essential requirements for 
a journey, and the wearing of them one of the 
symbols of travel (Ex 12"). The Gibeonites drew 
attention to their feet bandaged with rags in order 
to keep their ont-worn sandals together and protect 
their feet (Jos 9°18), A similar appearance is 
presented by Turkish troops at the present day 
when returning from a punitive expedition against 
the Arabs of the desert. In the parable of the 
Prodigal Son the absence of shoes is noted (Lk 15**), 
In the apostolic injunction to have the feet ‘ shod 
with the preparation of the gospel of peace’ (Eph 
6'5), the symbol of travel is introduced among 
the leadiny truths of the Christian life, making 
orogress one of the permanent features of the 
hristian Church. 

As Oriental peasant life has always been in 
villages and not in solitary houses, the shoes were 
constantly covered with dust and defiled with mud 
and refuse, and consequently were left at the door 
ofthe house. ‘This custom, beginning with ordinary 
comfort and cleanliness, received a new emphasis 
when the entrance was into a house of prayer and 
into the presence of One who required cleanliness 
of heart. Ilence the removal of the shoes on holy 

ound (Ex 3°, Jos 5, Is 203, Ac 7%). The custom 
18 still observed in Oriental churches and mosques. 
It was the inevitable result of such connexions 
that any reference to the shoe and the thong or 
latchet that passed through the sandal loops was 
one of implied inferiority and contempt (Mk I’, 
Jn 17, Ac 13%), ‘You are my shoe!’ ‘You are 
under my shoe!’ are exclamations of abuse often 
heard in the strects of Oriental villages and towns. 

2. The shoe of witness (Dt 259, Ru 47 8).—Irom 
the latter passage we learn that it was an ancient 
custom ‘in sracl, when property was sold or any 
right given up, to take off the sandal and hund it 
to the purchaser or the person to whom the right 
was transferred. In the former passave the hus- 
band’s brother allows his sandal to be taken off by 
tho widow, who at the same time reproaches him 
both by act and word for renouncing an honourable 
piusee and duty. The removal of the shoe 

ecame a sort of documentary evidence. The 
poseensiatt of one shoe by the widow was to her 
ike a bill of divorce to a betrothed or married 
woman, setting her free to marry another; and the 
possession of the corresponding shoe by the man 
remained his protective proof that all claims had 
been formally settled. 

3. ‘Upon Edom will I cast my shoe’ (Ps 608= 
108°).—From the context the leading idea in this 
expression appears to be that of ta/ing possession 
of or claiming as one’s own. Possibly the casting 
of the shoe upon a piece of land may have been a 
legal symbol, similar to that considered above, of 
a claim to ownership. Or the meaning may be, 
‘Unto Edom do I cast my shoe,’ Edom being then 
represented as the slave to whom his master tosses 
his sandals (see Driver, Par. Psalt. p. 169). Duhm 
also suggests that the allusions to kdom and Moab 
are designedly contemptuous, the latter being 
represented as a washing-basin for the feet, while 
Edom is thought of as a kind of corner into which 
dirty shoes may be cast. 

The ‘shoes’ (AV and RVm) of Dt 33" should be 
‘bolts’ or ‘bars”(RV). The Heb. is >y39 (ef. dipzp 
of Ca 5°, Neh 3% & 13. 4.15), G. M. MACKIE. 


SHOHAM (on¥ [on this word see art. ONYx); 
B 'Ioodu, A locodu, Luc. 'lecodu).—A Merarite, 
1 Ch 2477, 


SHOMER.—1. 1 Ch 7, 
2.2K 12"). See SHIMEATH. 


SHOPHACH.—See SHOBACH. 


Sce SHEMER, No. 8. 
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SHOSHANNIM, SHOSHANNIM EDUTH.—Sce | and Chapman, Odysseys, vi. 274— 


PSALMS, p. 1554. 


SHOYEL.—41. [y:], only in 
ny'= ‘sweep together,’ with collat. idea of carrying 
away, Is 28!7 fonly]), occurs 9 times (Ex 278 333, 
Nu 4! fall Pj, 1 K 7% 4, 2 K 2544, 2 Ch 4%, Jer 
52)8), always in a list of utensils belonging to the 
tabernacle or the temple. There is no reason to 
doubt that shovels for removing the ashes from 
the altar are meant (cf. AVm note at Jer 52!%). 


pee. oy? (from root 


The LXX has in 1K 740. 45 (26. 81) Qipuderpug (‘tongs or 
pincers’ for taking hold of hot metal or coals), in 2K 261¢ it 
translitcrates ics (so B; A strangely iver), In the other 
passages of the LXX either the Heb. word is not represented at 
all, or it is dithcult to say what stands for it in the Gr. text, 
which differs from the MT both in the order and in the number 
of utensils mentioned. 


2. no Ts 30% [only]. This stands for the broad, 
shallow winnowing shovel (the m7vov of Mt 3, Lk 
317. of. the use of the Gr. word (not found in 
LXX] in Hom. Jl. xiii. 588; Aeschyl. Fr. 194; 
Sophocl. Fr. 931; Theocr. vii. 156) with which 
corn after threshing was thrown up against the 
wind to clear it of the chaff. It is to be distin- 
guished from the ay> (Arab. nidrd) mentioned 
along with it in Is 30% (elsewhere only Jer 15’ 
fiz, of winnowing, t.e. chastising, the people),* 
which was a fork with 5 or 6 prongs, used in the 
process of winnowing, along with the nq), in the 
way described in art. AGRICULTURE, vol. i. p. 51°, 
where both instruments are figured (cf. Wetzstein 
ap. Del. Jes.2 707 1f.). The EV of [s 30% would 
iiceatore be improved by reading ‘ winnowed with 
the shovel and with the fork’ for ‘winnowed with 
the shovel and with the fan.’ The word ‘fan,’ 
which is misleading at best, ought, if retained 
in our version at all, to be used for ny2, not for 
Hh. J. A, SELBIE. 


SHREWD.—Sir 8” only, ‘Open not thine heart 
to every man, lest he requite thee with a shrewd 
turn’ (kal wh dvadepérw oo. xdpw: the sense, says 
Bissell, is given correctly by AV, xdoc» meaning 
here ‘an il] turn’; but RV renders literally, ‘An 
let him not return thee a favour.’ (Is ‘shrewd’ a 
tr. of ae which is read before xdpw in some 
yood MSS and by the Lat. falsam grattam ?)). 


The Eng. word ‘shrewd’ is a participial adj. meanin 
‘malicious,’ originally the ptcp. of shrewen, to curse. The ver 
shrewen was formed from the subst. ‘shrew,’ an Anglo-Sax. 
word, meaning a scolding or cursing person, usually a woman. 
In Shaks. ‘shrewd’ has the general sense of ‘bad’; it is applied 
to the contents of a paper, to news, to days and nights. The 
modern sense of ‘clever’ perhaps occursin 7'rotl. and Cress. 1. tt. 
206—‘ He has a shrewd wit, I can tell you.’ But the usual 
meaning is ‘sharp-tongued,’ ‘shrewish,’ asin Much Ado, 11. i. 20, 
‘Thou wilt never get thee a husband, if thou be so shrewd of thy 
tongue.’ The expression in Sirach (a ‘shrewd turn’) occurs in 
All's Well, ut. v. 71 and Henry VIII. v. lil. 178, So Latimer, 
Seven Sermons, 96, ‘The greatest man in a realme can not so 
hurte a judge as the poore wyddow, suche a shrewede turne she 
can do him.’ J. HASTINGS. 


SHRINE.—See under DIANA, vol. i. p. 606°. 


SHROUD.—Coming from the Anglo-Sax. scrud, a 
garment (connected with shred, as a portion torn 
off for some purpose), ‘shroud’ meant originally 
any piece of clothing. ‘hus Piers Plowman, 
Prol. 2— 


‘I shope me in shroudes as I a shepe [=shepherd) were, 
In habite ag an heremite unholy of workes’ ; 


* The verb 77 in the sense of ‘fan,’ ‘ winnow,’ ‘sift,’ occurs 
(in Qal and Piel) as follows: Ru 382, Is 8024 4116 (mountains as 
object), Jer 4!) (fig. of purification, | 73775) 157 (fig., eee above), 
Ps 1398 (fig., ‘thou siftest [or winnowest, t.¢. ecrutinizest nar- 
rowly}] my path and my couch,’—Driver, Par. Psalt. ad loc.), 
Elsewhere the root has the sense of ‘scatter,’ ‘disperse’ (Qal, 
Piel) or ‘be scattered’ (Niph., Pual). 


‘Give my nakedness 
Some shroud to shelter it, if to these seas 
Linen or woollen you have brought to cleanse.’ 
But the meaning was soon restricted to clothing 
for the dead, a winding-sheet. So usually in 
Shaks., as Love’s Labour’s Lost, v. ii. 479— 


*Die when you will, a smock shall be your shroud.’ 


There was, however, a side application of the word, 
to express covering or shelter of any kind. Thus 
Milton, Comus, 147~— 


‘Run to your shrouds, within these brakes and trees’; 


and PL x. 1067— 
‘The winds 


Blow moist and keen, shattering the graceful locks 
Of these fair spreading trees: which bids us seek 
Some better shroud, some better warmth to cherish 
Our limbs benumb’d.’ 


This is the meaning of the word in Ezk 813, its 
only occurrence in AV, ‘ Behold, the Assyrian was 
a cedar in Lebanon with fair branches, and with a 
shadowing shroud’ (Heb. 2h, a thicket or forest; 
LXX omits; Vulg. frondibus nemorosus), 
J. HASTINGS. 

SHUA (y:2).—The father of Judah’s Canaanite 
wife, Gn 387)? (A Xadva, Lue. Zove), who appears 
in 1 Ch 2° (RV) as Bath-shua (B @Ovydrnp Adas, 


A... Lavas, Luc... . Love). 


SHUAH (m2@).—A son of Abraham and Keturah, 
Gn 25%, 1 Ch 1 (A Ywee, Luc. Nove, B in latter 
passage 2Ge). The tribe represented by this name 
may perhaps be the Suchw of the cuneiform in- 
scriptions, on the right bank of the Euphrates 
south of Carchemish (so Dillin., Holzinger, e¢ al.). 
BILDAD the Shuhite (‘nwin) of Job 2" (6 Yavyalwy 
TUpavvos) 8! 181 25! 42° (6 Zavx(ejrys) is prob. intended 
to be thought of as belonying to this tribe. 


SHUAL (dSyw; B ZYovdd, A Doudd, Luc. Lovdv).— 
An Asherite, 1 Ch 7%, 


SHUAL, THE LAND oF (dye yyy ‘the land of the 
jackal’; B ZwydA, Luc. 7 yj LwyddA).—When the 
*hilistines encamped at Michmash, they sent out 
three foraging parties. One of these ‘ turned unto 
the way that leadeth to Ophrah, unto the land of 
Shual’ (1S 13”), Another party went westward 
towards Beth-horon, and the third apparently east- 
ward toward the wilderness. The road to Ophrah 
must have run northward between the last two 
routes, and the ‘land of Shual’ must consequently 
have been to the north of Michmash (Afudhinds), 
and not far from Ophrah, which is very generally 
identified with the village e¢-Zatyibeh, to the east of 
Bethel (PEP Mem. 11. 293). C. W. WILSON. 


SHUBAEL.—See SHEBUEL. 


SHUHAH (anv).—A brother of Chelub (2.e. 
CALEB), 1 Ch 4%, Instead of ‘Chelub the brother 
of Shuhah,’ LXX BA read Xadé8 mwarhp ‘Acxdéd, 
‘Caleb, father of Ascha’ (#.e. ACHSANH, Jos 15%, 
Jg 18 1 Ch 2%); Luc. has XadéB 6 ddeAgpods Zova. 


SHUHAM (ome).—A son of Dan, Nu 26 (B Saye, 
A Zapeéy, F¥ Yayl, Luc. Yazé), called in Gn 46% 
HvusHiIm. The gentilic name Shuhamites (‘pow ; 
B 6 Lapel, A 6 Laperdnl, Fd Zaul, Luc. 6 Lapel) also 
occurs in Nu 26. 

SHUHITE.—See SHUAH. 

SHU LAMMITE.—See Sona or Sonas. 


SHUMATHITES (‘neva ; B Hoapaéely, A Hoama- 
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Oelv, Luc. 6 Zapael). — One of the families of 
Kiriath-jearim, 1 Ch 2°. Nothing is known of 
this family, or the origin of its name. 


SHUNAMMITE.—See next article. 


SHUNEM (ope; in Joshua B Zoudy, A Zouwdy, 
Luc. Zuvfu; in 1 Sam. B and Luc. Zwpdy, A 
Twraudvs in 2 Kings B Louudy, B® ™® Luc. Swpudy, 
A* V4 Siwrdu, At Yiwudu) —A place-name men- 
tioned three times in the OT (Jos 19%, 1S 284, 
2 Kk 48). In Joshua it is named in the enumeration 
of the towns and villages belonging to Issachar. 
Eusebius-Jerome identify it with a village 5 
Roman miles south of Tabor, in their time called 
VovdAne (Lag. Onom.? pp. 183, 284). There is still a 
hamlet in this same locality named Silem or 
Sélam, Tt lies on the slopes of Jebel Dahi, the 
hill which faces Jezreel from the north. It looks 
across to Gilboa, which bounds the southern side 
of the valley that lies at the foot of Jebel Dahi. 
It has therefore been identified with the camping- 
ground of the Philistines before their victory over 
Saul (LS 284), Saul’s army is au rone to have 
occupied the ground at the foot of Gilboa. If so, 
the valley lay between the hostile armies. It 
runs eastward from Jezreel (Zer'tn) to the Jordan. 
Shunem is almost at its N.W. extremity. The 
district is described in Robinson, BLP ui. 168 ff 

There is precedent for distinguishing the Shunem of 2 K 48 
from that already identified. Eusebius-Jerome say it was a 
place in the territory of Sebaste (Samaria), iv épias &., within the 
district of Akrabatta (Lag. Onon.2 pp. 184, 286). They give 
Sanim as the later name, If Akrabatta is the ‘toparchy’ 
carlior known as part of Judmwa, lying considerably south-east of 
Samaria, it is too far from Carmel to be very probable. But 
even Sdlam is not within the easy reach of Carmel implied by 
v.72, The statement that Elisha frequently passed Shunem 
(v.%) gives more help than any other in determining its situa- 
tion. It seems to imply that Shunem was a place near his 
home or on the direct road toa locality which he frequented. 
Now Sainaria was Elisha's home (652 53.9, cf, 225), and Carmel 
apncare to have been a favourite resort and the deatination 
of his JOULES when he passed through Shunem (nr cf, 2%). 
But Sélam is 8 or 0 hours from Samaria, and decidedly off the 
road from there to Carinel, The claim of Sanim should there- 
fore perhaps he left open. Whether it was near Samaria or not, 
if it lay on tho way to Carmel the situation would be more 
appropriate than that of Sdlam. Near Taanach a place SAlim 
is marked on the maps. It is not far from the eastern ex- 


tromity of Carmel, and might be made a stopping-place on the 


way from Samaria. 


Aninhabitant of Shunem is a Shunammite (n'937 
mow; 13 Swuavetris, A (in Kings generally) Yovpav- 
rns, Luc. Nwuaviris), perhaps Ve called a Shadlem- 
mite (see SONG OF SONGS, p. 592°), The vowel of 
the second syllable is in both cases a, as it is in 
the oldest spellings of the place-name also (LXX 
and the Egyptian transcription Shanama (Shanm4] 
riven by W. M. Miiller, Asien u. Europa, p. 170). 
rhe interchange of the Zand the n is further ex- 
emplified in the modern name Sdlam compared 
with Shunem. The former may be a variant 
which existed even in biblical times. 

Two women are designated Shunammites in 
the Old Testament. One is AnisHaa (1 K 1% 35 
giv. 21.32) The other is simply named ‘the 
Shunammite’ (2 K 4! %-%) She is one of those 
who play a part in the history of ELISHA (2 K 48°37 
$16), er own history is interesting as a picture 
of domestic and social life, and particularly as an 
example of the position a Hebrew woman might 
occupy at the head of a household. Her power 
of initiative and freedom to act are prominent 
features in the narrative. It would almost appear 
as if she were proprietor of the land which belonged 
to the family, or perhaps rather an heiress who 
had brought wealth to her husband (48 ‘a great 
woman,’ cf, 1§ 252, 2 K 488), It has been supposed 
that by the date of the events recorded in ch. 8 she 
wasa widow. Even in these circumstances her in- 
dependence is notable. W. B. STEVENSON. 
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SHUNI (‘n’).—A son of Gad, Gn 461 (A Zaupls, 
D and Lue. Tavvels), Nu 26 @4 (B Louvel, AF Lourl, 
Luc. Swuvl), The gentilic name Shunites (‘ywr) 
also occurs in the latter passage. 


SHUPHAM, SHUPHAMITES, SHUPPIM.—See 
MUPpPiIM and SHEPHUPHAM. 


SHUR (1; LXX usually Loup, but Gn 2518 Zouna, 
1S 157 Acooup, 278 a confused doublet -youp rerecxio- 
pévwv).—The name of a place, or district, on the 
N.E. border of Egypt. It is mentioned Gn 167 
(where the angel finds Hagar ‘ by the fountain on 
the way to Shur’), 20' (Abraham dwelt ‘ between 
Kadesh and Shur, and sojourned in Gerar’), 2578 
(the Ishmaelites dwelt ‘from Havilah—prob. N.E. 
Arabia—unto Shur that is in front of—z.e. east of 
—Egypt’; ef. 1 S 157 27%), and Ex 15% (where the 
Tsraelites, after the passage of the Red Sea, go out 
into ‘the wilderness of Shur,’ 2.e. the wilderness 
bordering upon it). The ‘way to Shur’ was no 
doubt the principal caravan route leading from 
Hebron and Beersheba into Egypt, and having 
close to it (Gn 16'4) the ail, Beer -lahai-roi. 
Though the general position of Shur is thus 
clear, the precise meaning of the expression is, 
however, uncertain. A line of fortresses, if not, 
as Others think, an actual wall (anbw), had 
been built at a very early date, as a defence 
against invaders from the East;* and as the 
Heb. ww’ means a wall, it has been often thought 
that this is what the term denotes.t Others, 
starting from the same meaning of ‘Shur,’ have 
supposed it to denote a long range of white cliffs, 
running parallel with the coast, some 12-14 miles 
E. of the Gulf of Suez, now called Jebel er-RAéhahb, 
which at a distance presents the appearance of a 
wall (so I’. W. Holland in Recovery of Jerus. 627; 
Porter in Kitto, iii, 1079f.; Palmer, Desert of 
Exodus, i. 38f., and others): it is said, indeed, that 
this range is still called by the Arabs Jebel es-Sfr 
(Rowlands in Williams’ Holy City, i. 465). It is, 
however, some objection to Gath these views that 
“wv isan Aramaic (zr 4!% 5: 18) rather than a Heb. 
word (it occurs in Heb. only in poetry, and there 
but rarely, Gn 49°, Ps 18°=2 8 22%), and also that 
it has not the art. (as is usual with topographical 
terms possessing an appellative force, e.g. az wn, 
Paya). The most important of the border fortresses 
referred to above was Za-ru (Jor), the Selle of the 
classical writers, often mentioned as the starting- 
point of military expeditions (Ebers, d.c. 80 f.; 
Jaspero, l.e. 75 [map], 201 n. 4, and esp. Struggle 
of the Nations, 122f., 370, 371 £.;¢ Erman, 537), now 
Tell Abf-Séfeh, 20 miles S. of Port Said; and W. 
M. Miiller (PSBA x. [1888], 476, As. wu. Hur. 102) 
would identify this fortress with Shur, supposin 
‘Shur’ (wall) to be its original name, represent 
in Egyp. by La-ru (Lor).§ S. R. DRIVER. 


SHUSHAN (je, Lofica, Zovedy).—The Susa (Ad. 
Est 115) of the Greeks, now Sus or Shush in 
S.W. Persia, between the Shapur and the river 


* Maspcro, Dawn Civil. 851 f. It is mentioned {in the 
Flight of Sinuhit, under Usertesen 1. (B.c. 2758-2714, Petrie) ; 
ibid. 469 n., 471; Petrie, ie Tailea, i. 100 f.; W. M. Miller, 
As.u. Eur. 43%.; Sayce, H 203; Hogarth, Auth. and Arch. 
67 f. See also Ebers, Aey. u. die Bb. Mose's, 78-82; Trumbull, 
Kadesh-Barnea, 44 ff.- The names and destinations of persons 

assing these fortresses were taken down by officers: gece 

erman, Life tn Ancient Equpt, 537 f.; Hogarth, le. 60. 

t Brugsch, List. of Egypt, ed. 1891, p. 97 ; Sayoe, EHH 187; 
Trumbull, 46, 57. Dillm. also thinks it probable. 

With representations (from Karnak) of Seti. returning to it 
in trlumph after his Syrian expedition, in the course of which 
he ia said to have annihilated the Shasu (Bedawin) ‘from the 
fortress of Ta-ru, as far as Pa-Kan‘ana’ (prob. a little 8. of 
Hebron] (Brugsch, é.¢. 244; oper ei 

§ Hommel conjectures that Shur fs abbreviated from A'shar 
cf. Gn 233), the name of a tribe mentioned by the side of Egypt 
and Gaza) in two Minwan inscriptions (AHT 238-45, 249, 252, 

8). But see Kiénig, Fin neue arab. Landachaftenamen, 17 f. 
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of Dizful (the ancient Koprates). It was for 
many centuries the capital of Elam, and after- 
wards one of the three capitals of the Persian 
empire, and is sometimes described as standing 
on the Choaspes (Hdt. v. 49; Strab. xv. 3. 4), 
sometimes on the Euleus (Arr. Exp. Alex. vii. 
7; Ptol. vi. 3; Plin. HN vi. 27). This was due 
to the fact that the Choaspes (now the Ker- 
khah) originally bifurcated at Pai Pul, 20 miles 
above Susa, its right branch following its present 
course, while the left branch flowed east of 
Susa, absorbing the Shapur 12 miles to the 
south and afterwards joining the Pasitigris (now 
the Karun). The ruins of Susa were excavated by 
Williams and Loftus in 1851-1852, and more re- 
cently by Dieulafoy and de Morgan. ‘They covered 
a space about 6000 ft. long from E. to W., by 4500 
ft. broad from N. toS. The greater part of them, 
however, cover the buildings of the Persian, not 
of the Elamite, city. On the west is the high 
mound which marks the site of the Elamite cita- 
del. East of it are the remains of the palace of 
Darius Hystaspis, and immediately to the north 
the ruins of the Apadana or audience-chamber, 
also the work of Darius, which was restored by 
Artaxerxes Longimanus after a fire, and again by 
Artax. Mnemon. The walls of the Apadana and 
palace were adorned with exquisite friezes of enam- 
elled brick, much of which is now in the Louvre.4 

Susa is probably referred to in Bab, documents 
of the ave of the second dynasty of Ur (c¢. B.C. 
2.100) under the name of Sas and Sisa, which is 
stated to be a city of Elam, but the native name 
was Susun. This seems to be connected with the 
words suse-t? and sassa, which in the older and 
later Susian dialects signified ‘former,’ and s0 
would mean ‘the old’ city. In the early days 
of Bab. history, however, the chief city of Elam 
was not Susa, but Anzan. Already in B.C, 2285, 
KKudur-Nankhundi, king of Elam, carried away 
the image of the goddess Nana from Erech to Susa. 
Susa, however, has been shown by the recent exca- 
vations of do Morgan to have still been at this 
time a province of Babylonia, inhabited by a 
Semitic population. It was not until after the 
rise of the Kassite Dynasty in Babylonia that the 
kings of Anzan made themselves masters of it. 
From this time forward Susa was the capital of 
the non-Semitic Elamite sovereigns, many of 
whose names have been recorded in the inscrip- 
tions of Babylonia as well as in those of Elam 
itself. These latter, though written in the Bab. 
cuneiform characters, are in the agglutinative lan- 

aye of Elam, which was closely allied to the 

mardian or Neo-Susian dialect of the second 
column of the Achwmenian inscriptions, and 1s 
still but partially deciphered. 

About B.c. 647, after a long and desperate 
atrugyle, the Elamite forces were annihilated by 
the Assyr. army of Assurbanipal, and Susa was 
captured and razed to the ground. The images 
of its gods and kings were taken to Assyria, 
and the monuments of its former princes were 
destroyed, the bones of their occupants being 
scattered to the winds. When Susa rose again 
from its ashes we do not know; Xenophon (Cyr. 
viii. 6. 22) and Strabo (xv. 3. 2) state that Cyrus 
made it his capital (see also Hdt. ili. 30. 65, 70) ; 
but its palace, according to inscriptions found on 
the site, was built by Darius Hystaspis. In Dn 8? 
the prophet is said to have had a vision ‘at 
Shualian the palace’ in ‘the third year of Bel- 
shazzar,’ but Belshazzar never actually reigned 
over Babylonia. An account of the palace in the 
time of Xerxes is given in Est 177. When Susa 
was entered by Alexander the Great, he found in 
it twelve millions sterling and the Persian regalia 
(Arr. Exp. Alex. iii. 16). After the rise of the 


kingdom of the Seleucids, Susa gradually fell into 
decay, being superseded by Babylon and Seleucia, 
When the kingdom of the Sassunids was conquered 
py the Arabs, the site of Susa was finally deserted. 
(Loftus, Chaldwa and Susiana, 1857; Dieulafoy, La 
Perse, ta Chaldée et la Susiane, 1887, L’Acropole 
de Suse, 1890; Billerbeck, Susa, 1893 ; de Morgan, 
Délégation en Perse, vol. ii., containing the Semitic 
inscriptions found at Susa, edited by Scheil, 1900). 
A. H. SAYCE. 

SHUSHANCHITES (py; B Lovevvaxaio, A 
Loveavayxaior).—The Shushanchites or inhabitants of 
SHUSHAN (Susa) are mentioned in Ezr 4° amongst 
the colonists settled by OSNAPPAR (Assurbanipal) 
in Samaria (cf. HAZ? 375f., 610f.). 


SHUSHAN EDUTH.—Sce PsALMs, p. 155*. 


SHUTHELAH (nbow; B Xourdda in Numbers, 
Ywidd\a@ in 1 Chronicles; A Owsovedda and Gov- 
oddta in Numbers, Yw0dd\a and Ywdéde in 1 Chron- 
icles; Vulg. Suthala; gentilic name Shuthelah- 
ites ‘nbown; B 6 Yovradael, A 6 Govcadal).—In Nu 
2635-37 ()*) Shuthelah, Becher, and Tuhan are given 
as the clans of Ephraim, and Eran as a ‘son’ or 
subdivision of Shuthelah. In the LAX Becher is 
omitted, Tahan becomes Tanach, and Eran (jy) 
becomes Eden (j7y), The parallel passage 1 Ch 
7-2) has been variously alcerel and expanded ; 
instead of a list of three co-ordinate clans and one 
subdivision, MT has a genealogy beginning with 
Ephraim- and extending to Joshina, into which is 
inserted an episode concerning certain descendants 
of arts (for Which see BERIAH). Instead of 
Shuthelah, Becher, and Tahan as clans of Ephraim 
we have Shuthelah as the son, Bered the grand- 
son, ‘Tahath the great-grandson of Ephraim. As 
the genealogy proceeds the names repeat them- 
selves. There is a second Shuthelah, and the ‘and 
Telah’ (nbm) of v.2 is probably a torso of a third. 
Tahath occurs again in v.”, and Tahan of v.34 is a 
variant of Tahath. Eleadah and Elcad (v.%) are 
variants of the same name; Zabad is a variant of 
‘and Bered.’ Ladan (ny?) may be a variant of 
Elead (ry0x), and also represent the ‘to Eran’ 
(v5) of Numbers. Thus in v.® ‘Shuthelah. .. 
Eleadah,’ (v.24) ‘[Tahath] .. Elead,’ (v.35) 
‘(ShuJT{hJelah... Ladan,’ we scem to have three 
versions of the same genealogy variously supple- 
mented, all three, perhaps, ultimately based on 
Nu 26°57, combine with some other source, in 
which Ezer and Elead were subdivisions of the 
clan Shuthelah. Cf. GENEALOGY, VII. 4. 


LXX B has for v.20f ‘And the sons of Ephraim: Sothalath. 
The sons of Landa, Noome hia son, Zabed his son, the men of 
Gath,’ etc. The omissions may be due to the carelessness of 
scribes, but Jt is also possible that the names omitted by LXX 
were a very late addition to MT. W. iH. BENNETT. 


SHUTTLE.—Only Job 7° ‘ My days are swifter 
than a weavor’s shuttle’ (29x, prop. ‘loom’; ef. Jg 
16** [the only other occurrence of the Heb. word] 
and Moore's note there). See art. WEAVING. 


SIA (xy'p), Neh 7", or SIAHA (xpy'e), Ezr 2%. — 
The name of a family of Nethinim (called in 1 Es 
5” Sua) who returned with Zerubbabel. 


LXX in Neh 747; B’Agoud, A Yiost, SN lecouk, Luc. 'larsas § 
in Ezr 244; B eva, Av4 "Aca, Luc. "lecias. 


SIBBECAI.—See MEBUNNAI. 
SIBBOLETH.—Sce SHIBBOLETH. 


SIBMAH (nosy ; LeSaud, in Jer. worepnua ; Sabama, 
Sibama),—See SEBAM. 


SIBRAIM (01779; BLeSpdu, A Ledpdu, Q Leppaty ; 
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Sabarim).—One of the points on the ideal northern 
boundary of the Holy Land, described by Ezekiel, 
was to be ‘Sibraim which is between the border 
of Damascus and the border of Haimath’ (Ezk 47'8), 
Its site is uncertain. Von Kasteren (Buhl, 67) 
would identify it plausibly with AKhurbet Som- 
bariye, between Merj'Ayyun and Hermon. 
C. \W. WILSON. 
SICCUTH.—See CHIUN and REPHAN. 


SICKLE stands in EV of OT for two Heb. 
words, the distinction between which is not ap- 
parent.—1. wp7p Dt 16° 23%; 2. Sip (cf. Aram. 
magaltd, Arab, manjal) Jer 50 (27) 16 Jl 4 (3) 8 
(fig. of judgment), The LXX in all these pas- 
saves has dpéravov, which is also the NT word for 
‘sickle’ (Mk 4%, Rev 14/4 15. 16.17.18 043.19), See, 
further, art. AGRICULTURE, and fig. in vol. i. p. 50°. 


SICYON (Zcxvebv, Sucvay, or Luxcdv).—This name 
occurs in a list of places in 1 Mac 15%, to which 
Lucius, the consul, on behalf of the Romans, wrote 
(B.C. 139) to bey them to be friendly to the Jews, 
and to deliver up to Simon the high pricst an 
fupitives from the Jews that had taken refuge with 
them, All the places mentioned in this passage 
were constantly visited by the trading vessels from 
Syria on their way to Italy. The matter of the 
letter is most probably authentic, though the form 
cannot be correct. 

Sicyon is a town on the Gulf of Corinth, a few 
miles to the N.W. of Corinth. The name seems 
to mean ‘ceucumber-town.’ The town stood ort- 
ginally on the shore with an acropolis above it, 
and this latter formed the town in the time of the 
Maccabees. In their time it was always to be 
found on the side of the Romans, and the direction 
of the Isthmian gaines was assigned by them to the 
inhabitants of Sicyon, though afterwards they were 
deprived of it. It apie to have been the centre 
of Roman power for that part of the world. 

H. A. ReEDPATH. 

SIDDIM, YALE OF (os psy; LXX 4 ddpayé (or 
xothds) # aduchH; Onk. Sam. vale of ficlds [t.e. aya) ; 
on Aq. Theod. see Field. The meaning of oy 
is obscure; a connexion with Arab. sidd, ‘dam,’ 
‘mound’ (Conder, Vent Work, 208), is very doubtful), 
— The place in which the kings of the five cities of 
the Aishar joined battle with Chedorla‘omer and 
his allies (Gn 14:8); said in v.!° to be full of wells 
of BITUMEN (which see). In v.® it is identilied 
with the Salt Sea; but this (if the entire sea is 
meant) is geologically impossible; for the DEAD 
SKA existed ages before the tine of Abraham: 
either therefore the clause v.°" is a late and in- 
correct gloss, or the reference (if the narrative is 
historical) is to the shallow S. part of the Dead 
Sea (from the peninsula e/-Lisdn S.-wards), where, 
in the time of Abraham, there may have been dry 
land. This view, wlready allowed by Néldeke in 
1869, has also been adopted by the two geologists 
who have written most Se upon the subject. 
Blanckenhorn, in an elaborate geological study 
‘On the Origin and History of the Dead Sea’ 
(ZDPV, 1896, 1-59), says (pp. 51-53) that to the 
‘critical geologist’ the matter is ‘extremely 
simple’: at the beginning of the post-glacial period 
what is now the shallow S. part of the Dead Sea 
was fertile soil (like the present Ghér es-Sdjiyeh, 
at its S.E. corner (see ZOAR]); but an earthquake 
took place, which caused a subsidence of the 
ground, and overthrew all the cities except Zoar ; 
the ‘Vale of Siddim’ was engulphed by the S. 

art of the Dead Sea, and the site of the four cities 

came the present saline morass (6 m. broad b 
10 long), es-Sebkha,* S. of the Dead Sea; +t a tradi- 

* The word ‘Sebkha’ means salt and watery ground, 

t Against the view that these cities were at the North end of 
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tion of this prehistoric event is preserved in Gn 19, 
where it is connected with the history of Lot. 
Blanckenhorn considers that this earthquake was 
‘tektonic,’ t.e. connected with a dislocation of the 
earth’s crust, taking place at 4 ‘fault’ (such as 
pass alony both the E. and the W. sides of the 
ead Sea).* Diener, in a criticism of his article,t 
while agreeing that it was an earthquake which 
destroyed the four cities, regards it not as 
‘tektonic,’ but rather as a local subsidence, accom- 
panied iy an effusion of underground water, which 
may well have taken place in the age of Abraham 
(pp. 13-16, 22); asa parallel he quotes the earth- 
quake near Lake Baikal (in Central Asia) in 1862, 
which broke up a large area of the adjacent 
alluvial soil, so that it sank, and the lake covered 
it. Blanckenhorn in his reply (ZD2’V, 1898, H. 2, 
pp. 65-83) maintains (pp. 70-78) that this view is 
Improbable, and inconsistent with the fact that all 
the conditions for a ‘tektonic’ earthquake are 
present in the Jordan Valley ; and he supports his 
opinion by quotations from two high geological 
authorities, Siiss and Hérnes. Which of these two 
views is the more probable, a writer who is no 
geologist is naturally not in a position to say ; 
perhaps some one sufticiently conversant with the 
geology of the district covid explain whether it 
might not be possible to combine them, or, in other 
words, to suppose that the ‘tektonic’ dislocation, 
roducing the broader features of the S. end of the 
Jead Sea, took place at the beginning of the post- 
glacial period, ‘ails the local subsidence, producing 
the submergence of the ‘Vale of Siddim’ under 
the present lagoon, and overthrowing the four citics, 
may have followed long afterwards, in the days of 
Abrahum.t S. R. DRIVER. 


SIDE (Sl5y; Side).—One of the towns to which 
the Roman Senate sent letters in favour of Simon 
Maccabieus and the Jews (1 Mac 15%). lt was 
colonized by Cyme, surrendered to Alexander, be- 
came the chief port of the pirates,—who used it as 
a market to dispose of their plunder,—and was an 
important town under the Roman emperors. It 
was closely connected with Aradus in Phoenicia, 
and the men of Side and Aradus fought side by 
side in the fleet of Antiochus the Great when it 
was defeated by the Rhodians off the harbour of 
Side. The town occupied a low triangular pro- 
montory on the coast of Pamphylia. It had two 
harbours, and was strongly fortified. The ruins, 
now known as Eski Adalia, are about 10 miles cast 
of the Acupri Su, the river Eurymedon, and are 
extensive and interesting. They include the 
remains of a very large theatre, the city walls and 
their gates, temples, a nymphzum, streets with 
covered porticoes, etc. ( a Hbk. to Asva 
Minor, p. 173). . W. WILSON. 


SIDON, SIDONIANS.—See ZIDON, ZIDONIANS. 


SIGN (nix, onuetov, signum) is used throughout 
the Bible of any symbol or token, but more especi- 
ally of such as mark the relation of man to God 
and the providential care which God lavishes upon 
men. e rainbow was the first sign of this (Gn 
9'2) as the token of a Divine covenant. The Jews, 
from the beginning of their chequered history, 
counted themselves God’s chosen people; and 


the Dead Sea, see vol. iil. p. 151% >, and art. ZoarR; it is at the 
8. W. corner of the Dead Sea, also, that, according to Blancken- 
horn (pp. 50, 58, and Profil iv. in Tafel iv.), bitumen deposite 
(cf. Gn 1419) are particularly abundant. 

* See Blanckenhorn’s Geol. map. __ 

+ Mitth. der kais. kin. Geogr. Ges. in Wien, 1897, pp. 1-22. 

¢ Prof. Hull does not seem cither in his PEF Memoir on the 
Geol. of Arabia Petraa and Palestine or in Mount Setr (pp. 
109 ff,, 183) to have discussed the special question of the forma- 
tion of the Sebkha. Blanckenhorn (1898, p. 75) denies that it 
is & purely alluvial formation. 
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circumcision was the sign of the covenant relation 
in which a Jew stood to the God of Abraham (Gn 
174, Ro 4"), Living under the direct rule of J”, 
they looked for signs of His power and pledges of 
His care at every crisis of their fortunes. Such 
were the plagues of Egypt (Ex 10°); such was the 
visitation vouchsafed to Gideon (Jg 6"); such were 
the events by which Saul was assured of his future 
dignity as king (18 10’). The prophets frequently 
allege their forecasts of the future as signs that 
their message is from J” (Is 7! 387, Jer 44%, Ezk 
143). St. Paul’s observation that ‘Jews ask for 
signs’ (1 Co 1%) is abundantly illustrated by the 
Gospels (Mt 12% 161, Lk 1112, Jn 4%); they 
demanded of Christ credentials of His authority 
to speak in the name of God. It will be observed 
that a sign need not necessarily be miraculous (see 
1S 24, and esp. Ts 8! 2u8 where the expression 
sign and wonder is applied to events which were 
only extraordinary because unexpected); the dis- 
tinction between natural and supernatural pheno- 
mena was not clearly conceived by the simple piety 
of the Jews.* But (although John did no sign, 
Jn 10) a sign is closely associated with the idea 
of prophetical prediction and warning. That was 
the motive of the sign of Jonuh (Mt 12%), A sign 
was given to the sheplicrds (Lk 2!%); Simeon de- 
elared that Jesus Himself was els onpetov dvrirveyé- 
pevoy (Lk 2%), Christ’s miraculous works are 
spoken of all through St. John’s Gospel as His 
signs (Jn 37 4% etc.) ; they are the signs of one who 
declares ‘His almighty power most chiefly in 
showing mercy and pity.’ So ihe were wrought 
in lfis name by the apostles (Mk 16%, Ac 4'%), by 
Btephen (Ac 6°), and by Philip (Ac 8* 38); and the 
signs of an apostle are claimed by St. Paul (2 Co 
12", cf. Ac 154), And, though we may not recog- 
nize them when they come, the end of the present 
dispensation shall be ushered in by signs (Mt 24%, 
Lk 21%, 2 Th 29, Rev 12113) 15! 1614 192), ‘To seek 
a sign is not necessarily a mark of faithlessness 
(see Jn 678); on the contrary, faith will naturall 
look for such tokens of the Divine protection. It 
is the demand for prodigies, répara, which is the 
mark of an ill-instructed and undisciplined mind 
(Jn 4%). See MIRACLE, NATURE. 
J. H. BERNARD. 

SIGNET.—JIn the early days of civilization the art 
of writing was practically limited to a class of pro- 
fessional scribes. Every one outside that class, from 
the king downwards, needed a signet to authenticate 
the docuinents with which he was concerned. Hero- 
dotus, i. 195, says of the Babylonians, odprytda be 
Exagros ye. An iminense number of these seals 
have come down to us, Eyypt and Assyria being 
the two great sources from which, directly or b 
imitation, the leading types have been derived. 
One of the earliest and most persistent forms is 
that of the scarab, originating in Egypt, but imi- 
tated by the Phoenicians and others. iMhese scarabs 
were often made of clay or steatite, and bore the 
owner’s name on the flat side. Another very early 
variety is the Assyrian and Babylonian cylinder of 
jasper, chalcedony, or other stone, 2 of an inch to 
14 inches long and from 4 inch to Lin. diam., pierced 
longitudinally, and worn on a linen or woollen cord 
round the neck. Ball (Light from the East, p. 24) 
figures some of thexe, which are said to range from 
B.C. 4500 downwards. The name of the owner and 
of the deity whom he nga | worshipped were 
enyraved on them ; sacred emblems and scenes are 
also common, such as a god slaying a lion, a tree 
guarded by genii. Conical signets, with the device 
on the broad end and the attachment at the top, 


* At Ex 79 the LXX translates n5\D a wonder, by enpciev, show- 
ing that there was no very sharp distinction between exusiey and 
vipas; cf. also Lk 238. See Trench, Miracles, pp. 1-6, for the 
subject of this article. 
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have also come down to us from very early ages. 
Amongst what are classified as ‘Hittite’ gems 
there are several other shapes; some almost hemi- 
spherical, with hole near the top; some nearly 
annular; a few stone rings; tablets with a device 
on the lower side; Ienticular gems; square or 
polygonal tablets, with a design on euch side; 
seals with handles. Some very ancient Greek 
signets are gold rings with large bezels, on which 
are designs that originated in fe bis or Eyypt. 
In the gean Islands and elsewhere engraved 
bean-shaped pebbles of various materials have been 
found, to which the names ‘island’ or ‘lenticular’ 
gems were given, The signets found in Palestine 
are mainly oval in form. Such of them as bear a 
device, in addition to a name, are either of Phoen. 
workmanship or imitations thereof. And the Pha- 
nicians themselves were under the influence of 
Babylonian or Egyptian craftsmen. Amongst the 
designs may be mentioned the Vheenician palm- 
leaf, a border of pomegranates, a bull, a worshipper 
whose attire reminds us of the Egyptian priests, a 
winged circle. The matter on which the signet 
was pressed was wax or prepared clay. ‘There is 
an allusion to the latter at Job 384, and excellent 
illustrations are to be found in the photographs of 
jar-sealings given by IT linders Petrie in toyal 
Tombs of the First Dynasty. 

Judah’s signet (on, npnn Gn 3818 %5) is worn by a 
cord (9*n5) round his neck, as the inhabitants of the 
Arabian towns wear their seal-rings still. He 
gives it as a pledge, because it was the one ung 
which could be proved to belong to him, and woul 
serve to identify him. Pharaoh (Gn 41”) took off 
his signet-ring (nyzp) from his hand and put it on 
Joseph’s; it was the Egyptian custom to wear the 
signet on the finger (cf. Jer 22%), Joseph was now 
enabled to sign decrees on behalf of the king. Jer 
22%, Hag 27, Sir 17% 49" indicate the value of the 
rings in question. Sir 3877 shows that in the 2nd 
cent, betore Christ the seal engravers must have 
occupied a prominent place amongst the artisans 
of the day. 2 Ti2” refers either to the two in- 
scriptions which were sometimes engraved on two 
sides of a seal, or to the authentication of a docu- 
ment by each party affixing his signature. Such 
passages as 2 is 2%, ‘To 9° imply that the signet 
was used as a mark of proprietorship. When 
Darius (Dn 6") seals the den with his own signet 
(xary) and that of his lords, and when the Jewish 
authorities (Mt 27%) ‘made the sepulchre sure, 
sealing the stone,’ the idea was that if the impres- 
sion was broken the fact could not be hidden, for 
the culprits would not be able to reproduce the 
stamp. In this connexion it should be remembered 
that one of Solon’s laws forbade gem engravers to 
keep an impression of any gem they had sould, lest 
another should be made exactly like it (Diog. 
Laert. i. 57. in Middleton, Kngraved Gems, p. 22). 
Greek and Roman letter-writers were also so much 
afraid of their letters being tampered with, that at 
the close of the epistle they otten described the 
seal, See also RING and SEAL. J. TAYLOR. 


SIHON (jh'o and jin, ef. for the ending }\53y; 
BA Zywy, Luc. Zeay; Vulg. Sehon).—A king of 
the Amorites defeated by the Israelites at Jahaz 
after crossing the Arnon. This battle marks the 
commencement of the strugele for the possession 
of the land, and the end of the journcyings past 
friendly tribes with which Israel was forbidden to 
contend. The account of Sihon’s defeat is given 
in Nu 217-%, and is followed by a poetical extract 
from an older source commemorating a defeat of 
Moab. The account is repeated in Dt 2%? (with 
the additional statement that the country waa 
treated as 079 (see CuRsE)], and in Jg 11!8-33, 
References are made to Sihon’s defeat and the 
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assignment of the land in Nu 32%, Dt 14 32 6 44. 47 
297 314, Jos 2! gl 122 1310-2. 27,1 K 419, Neh 9%, Ps 
135" 136 ‘Sihon’ in Jer 48% is in parallelism 
with ‘Heshbon,’ and equivalent to the city of 
Sihon. 

In these passages the name of Sihon occurs 
almost invariably in close connexion with that of 
Og, king of Bashan. The territories of these two 
kings became the inheritance of Israe)] on the E. 
of the Jordan, and were assigned to Reuben, Gad, 
and the half tribe of Manasseh. According to 
Nu 21% the Amorite nine Sihon had, before the 
coming of Israel, taken from the Moabites the 
portion of their kingdom lying to the N. of the 
Arnon. For the criticism of this passage and of 
the song in Nu 2177, and discussion of the wars 
of Sihon against Moab and Israel, see art. MOAB 
in vol. iii, p. 409 £, A. T. CHAPMAN. 


SILAS (fas, in Acts), SILYANUS (S.Aovavds, in 
oe ).*—A prophet and leading member (4yovpev0s) 
of the primitive church of Jerusalem (Ac 15??- 8), 
who secms to have possessed the Roman citizenship fF 
(167), He was sent as a delegate of that church to 
Antioch, along with Judas Barsabbas as colleague, 
and in company with Paul and Barnabas, in order 
to cunvey to the converted Gentiles of Syria and 
Cilicia a brotherly greeting, and the epistle which 
embodied the decrees of the Council of Jerusalem ; 
and also to ‘tell them the same things by mouth,’ 
with any necessary explanations (Ac 15%), Silas, 
ay well as Judas, remained at Antioch ‘for some 
time,’ and, inthe exercise of the gift of ‘ prophecy,’ 
‘exhorted the brethren with many words, and 
confirmed them’? (15%). Thereafter ie returned to 
Jerusalem ;% bunt, prior to St. Paul’s Second Mis- 
siunary Journey, Silas came again to Antioch, 
perhaps along with St. Peter, on the occasion of 
the latter’s visit recorded in Gal 2", or at St. 
Panl’s invitation after the rupture with Barnabas 
(Ac 15%), St. Paul’s choice of Silas as missionary 
colleague (15%) was particularly ap sropriate in 
view of the projected tour nae Syria and 
Cilicia’ (15"'), to the Gentile Christians, for which 
Silas had been accredited by the church of Jeru- 
salem (155). If Silas possessed the Roman citizen- 
ship, this may also have led, in part, to his being 
relected, in view of missionary ‘perils from the 
Gentiles,’ as well as from the Jews. The accept- 
ance of St. Paul’s invitation by a leading member 
of the church of Jerusalem, even after the apostle’s 
ecclesiastical as well as personal difference (Gal 
2136) with Barnabas, the trusted ambassador of 
that church (Ac 11”), testifies to the fulness of 
confidence reposed at that time in St. Paul by the 
more liberal Jewish Christians. 

Tn company with St. Paul, Silas journeyed not 
only through Syria and Cilicia, but in Lycaonia, 
Phrygia, Galatia, and the Troad (Ac 16'%), He 
crossed over with the apostle to Macedonia, shared 
his varied experiences at Philippi (16'-),§ accom- 


* Silas may be a contraction of Silvanus (cf. Apollos from 
Apollonius), or the original name (perh. =wsv 1Ch 75, but see 
Zalin, Mind. i. 22 ¢.), of which Silvanusisa Latinized form. Several 
persons called Silas are mentioned by Josephus (Ant. xiv. iii. 2, 
xvi. vi. 7; Vita, 17) The identity of Silas and the Silvanus 
of 1 Th 11, 2Th 11, and 2Co 11, fig generally accepted (cf. 
Ac 17! 185); although pseudo-Doroth. (6th cent.) in his Yuy- 
ypeuue represents them as we individuals; and Weizsicker, 
with some hesitation (Apost. Ave, i. 202f.), suggests, without 
reasonable grounds, that the author of Acts has substituted 
Silas of Jerusalem forthe Pauline Silvanus, ‘in order to signalize 
the apostle’s connexion with the primitive Ohurch.’ 

t So Ew. Hi vil. 861; Mey. Comm.; Kainsay, St. Paul, p. 176: 
\icGiffert, Ap. Age, 242, etc. On the other side, see Wendt 
(Comm.), who regards the inclusion of Silas with St. Paul in 
Ac 1676. ag due to ‘inaccuracy for the sake of brevity.’ 

t Ao 1584 is prob. an interpolation ; it is not found in NAB. 

§ For vindication of the credibility of Ac 1625-34 (agsniled on 
iuternal grounds by Weizs., Wendt, and B, Weiss) see Giesekke 
in SK, 1808, p. 348 @., and kup. Times, March 1898, p. 27¢f. 


panied him to Thessalonica, and thence to Berma, 
where he remained with Timotheus after St. 
Paul’s departure for Athens (17). He rejoined St. 
Paul, apparently, not at Athens, as originally 
had been vended (17!5), but (owing probably to 
the apostle’s pony departure from that city) at 
Corinth (18°).* His evangelistic service there is 
referred to in 2 Co 1, n the two letters, sent 
by St. Paul from Corinth to the Thessalonians, 
Silvanus is associated with him in the opening 
salutations. is name then disappears from the 
history. 


That he did not leave Corinth in company with St. Paul 
appears to be indicuted by Ac 18!8, and by the absence of all 
refcrence to him in the record of the remaining stages of St. 
Paul's Second Missionary Journey (18!) That he did not 
settle at Corinth, in permanent charge of the church there (as 
sugested by pseudo-Doroth., who calls him bishop of Corinth),t 
may be inferred from the omission of any greeting to him in 
land 2 Cor., and also from the fact that both Timotheus and 
Titus act as depnes of St. Pan) in Corinth a few years JaLer 
(1 Co 417, 2 Co 88 1218), Probably Silas left Corinth during St. 
Paul's protracted sojourn of 18 months (Ac 1811), He may not 
have been prepared for lonyer absence from Jerusalem. More- 
over, at Corinth, where the Jewish element in the church 
wax weak (Ac 188), St. Paul does not seem to have felt bound to 
impose the decrees of the Jerusalem Council (1 Co 8). These 
decrees were intended, immediately at least, for the churches 
of Syria and Cilicia; they were ‘delivered for to keep’ in 
Lycaonia (Ac 164); but at Corinth the circumstances were dif- 
ferent. We can readily understand, however, that the bearer 
of the Council’s communication might deem it improper for 
him to take part in any deliberate disregard of the Council's 
compromise between liberty and restriction, and would feel 
constrained, without any personal quarrel, to separate from 
one who went beyond what Silas’s own fellow-churchmen of 
Jerusalem would approve. The addition of Timotheus, also, to 
the missionary party, and the strong personal attachment of 
St. Paul to him, may have caused Silas to feel that he was no 
longer indispensable to the apostle, and may thus have loosened 
the tie between the two men. Beyond question, the attitude of 
the Jewish Christians towards St. Paul changed considerably 
prior to the Third Missionary Journey. It was about this time 
hat the Judaistic counter-mission to Galatia and elsewhere 
originated ; and the same broadened ecclesiastical policy of St. 
Paul, which aroused the hostility of the narrower party in 
Jerusalem, probably also cooled, to some extent, the cordiality 
previously subsisting between the apostle and the more liberal 
section to which Silas belonged. 


It is highly probable, although not certain, that 
the Silas or Silvanus who was St. Vanl’s associate 
is the Silvanus referred to in 1 P 5'* as the bearer § 
of St. Peter’s Epistle from Rome || to the Christians 
of Pontus, Galatia, nt adocia, Asia, and Bithynia. 
The oy ae of ine from St. Paul would 
naturally lead to the resumption of the former’s 
intimate relations with St. Peter, between whom 
and Silas, as both Jewish Christians of liberal 
views on the whole, there would be full sympathy ; 
and the description of St. Peter’s Silvanus as ‘a 
faithful brother’ to the Christians in the above- 
named provinces, fits in with the experience of St. 
Paul’s colleague, who, long before, had visited a 
portion, at lenst, of the churches now addressed by 
St. Peter, and would be probably known by repute 
to all. More than ten years had passed since 
Silvanus had parted from St. Paul. The apostle’s 
last visit to Jerusalem, his charitable errand, his 


“It is possible, however, that Silas (as well as Timotheus) 
may have come to Athens, and returned to Macedonia for some 
special purpose. 1 Th gif. is not decisive on the point. Silas 
and Timotheus are probably the brethren referred to in 2Co 
119 oe having drought from Macedonia what supplied St. Paul's 
needa. 

¢ The same designation is given to Silas in the bréusnue, or 
Memorial of Peter and Paul (a compilation, ascribed to the 9th 
cent., but embodying more ancient material ; see Lipsius, A pok. 
Apost. il. 9,10). The testimony, however, of both documents 
is discredited by their representation of Silvanus as bishop of 
Thessalonica, apparently owing to 1 Th 1!, 2 Th 1). 

t This coolness is perhaps suggested by the summary manner 
in which St. Paul's visit to Jerusalem is referred to in Ac 1822 
(see Farrar's Life af St. Paw, ij. p. 5); and it manifests itself, 
on that apostie’s side, in the somewhat dispara:ing tone of 
Gal 26, written from Ephesus during St. Paul's Third Journey. 

$ Possibly, but not necessarily, the amanuensis also of 8t. 
Peter (sve vol. iil. p. 700, and Ewald, HJ vii. 464). 

' The Babylon of 1 P 618 is usually interpreted as meaning 
Rome (gee vol. |. 218 f., iii. 769). 
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conciliatory attitude on that occasion, and his 
subsequent sufferings for the truth, had doubt- 
less improved the relations between him and 
Jewish believers (Ac 21. 2417). The majority of 
St. Paul’s extant letters, moreover, had prob- 
ably by this time come into’ circulation, and _pro- 
duced a favourable impression on Hebrew Chris- 
tians. In 1 Peter extensive use is made of Pauline 
ideas and phraseology, especially those of the 
Epistles to the Romans and Ephesians (see vol. iii. 
788). Accordingly, since at the time when | Peter 
was written St. Paul either was a prisoner at 
Rome, or had recently suffered martyrdom, the 
mission of Silvanus, as representative of both 
apostles, may have been part of an Apostolical 
evrenicon, expressly designed to undo, in Galatia 
and in Asia Minor as a whole, the effect of earlier 
rivalry and friction between the Pauline and the 
Jewish parties in primitive Christendom. (See 
vol. ili, p. 791). 

The names of both Silas and Silvanus are 
included, as different individuals, in the list of 
the ‘Seventy’ compiled by pseudo- Dorotheos. 
The position of Silas as a iyotvmevos of the church 
at Jerusalem renders it fairly probable that in this 
instance the catalogue is correct. For the con- 
jecture that Silas is the author of Hebrews (Béhme, 

ynster) there appears to be no foundation. The 
adoption of the name Silvanus by Constantine, the 
founder of the pseudo-Pauline Paulician heresy in 
the 7th cent., indicates a conviction that Silas 
remained faithful essentially to Pauline views. 


Lireraturst.—Acta Sanct. 13th July (xxx. 462); Cellarius, 
de Sila; Lipsius, Apok, Apgeach. 1. p. 203, ii. Off., fii, 277 ff. ; 
Ewald, Hd vii. 361 1f., 464; Werzsacker, Apost. Aye (Index); 
McGiffert, Apost, Age, pp. 230-242, 426, H. COWAN. 


SILK.—See DrKSS in vol. i. p. 624°, 


SILLA (xbo; BYaaddd, A Taad\dd; Sela).—Joash 
was murdered ‘at (AV ‘in’) the house of Millo, 
on the way that goeth down to Silla’ (2 K 12%), 
Millo was possibly either the acropolis of Mount 
Zion or one of its towers, and Silla was, appar- 
ently, in the valley below. There is no clue to its 
position. It has been suggested, from the reading 
of the LXX, that the Hebrew name may, origin- 
ally, have commenced with gai ‘ravine,’ asin the 
case of Ge-hinnom. For other conjectures see 
Benzinger in Kurzer Hdcom, ad loc. 

C. W. WILSON. 

SILOAM.—A place mentioned, apparently, four 
times in Scripture: (1) Is 8°‘ the waters of Shiloah’ 
(nova ‘shooting forth’ or ‘sent forth’; B DecAwdy, 
A ZaAwdu; Luce., Aq., Symm., Theod. 2 Awd; Vuly. 
Siloe). (2) Neh 3% ‘the pool of Siloah’ (R 
Shelah, nbya; BA xoduuBidpa rdv xwdlwy:* piscina 
Siloe). (3) Jn 97 ‘the pool of Siloam?’ («. roé 
Driudu; natatoria Siloe). (4) Lk 134 ‘the tower 
in Siloam’ (6 wdpyos é€v re DAwdu ; turris in Siloe). 
The Rabbis and early Jewish travellers use the 
word with the article (mbwa hash-Shiléah) as in the 
Bible. Josephus gives the name as 2irwd, ZirwGs, 
and S:~Awdu; the Greek Fathers have Diiwdyu; and 
the Latin Fathers, following the Vulgate, have 
Stloe and Syloe; Arabic ‘Ain Sulwdn. 

Excepting the statement in Neh 3 that the 
wall of the ‘ pool of the Shelah’ was close to the 
king’s gardens, which were on the south side of 
Jerusalem, and the fair inference that the wall of 
the pool formed part of the fortifications of the 


* Shelah is possibly a corrupt form of the earlier ShUdag, due 
to a change in the pronunciation, or in the spelling of the word 
during the period that intervened between Isaiah and Nehemiah. 
The meaning of shelah in Hebrew is ‘dart,’ but in Talmudic 
Hebrew ‘skin’; and the LXX adopted the latter interpretation. 
They and the earlier Rabbis appar to have regarded the pool of 
the Shelah, or of the ‘sheep-skins,’ as being distinct from the 
pool of Siloam. 
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city, the Bible gives no indication of position. 
Josephus, on the other hand, distinctly states (BJ 
v. iv. 1) that the spring (x7y}) of Siloam was at 
the end or mouth of the Tyroposon ravine, which 
separated the hill of the upper city and the lower 
Intl, This position is indicated in other passages 
(BJ i, xvi. 2; Vv. iv. 2, vi. 1, xii. 23 VI. viii. 5), 
and agrees with the statements of Jerome, who 
writes of the fons Stloe as flowing ‘in radicibus 
Montis Moria’ (in Matt. 10), and ‘ad _ radices 
Montis Zion’ (in Is, 8°); and also as watering the 

ardens of Hinnom and Tophet (in Jer. 8. 19® 32%), 

‘he Bordeaux Pilgrim (A.D. 333) and all later 
pilgrims place Siloam near the mouth of the valley 
that runs through the midst of Jerusalem, and 
there is every reason to believe that its general 
position is represented by the present ‘Ain Silwan 
and Birket Silwdn. 

The Birket Siliwin, situated in the narrowest 
part of the Tyropwon ravine, is an artificial pool, 
which receives its supply of water, by transmission 
through a rock-hewn tunnel, from the ‘Ain Sitti 
Mariam, or Fountain of the Virgin—an _ inter- 
mittent spring in the Valley of the Kidron. A 
little below the B. Silwan, at the very mouth of 
the ravine, which is here closed by a dam of 
masonry, there is a second and larger pool, known 
as the Birket el-Hamra. This pool, long filled 
with soil, and now an open cess-pit, received the 
surplus waters of Siloam before they were utilized 
in the irrigation of the gardens which once filled 
the open space below the Junction of the Tyropwon 
with the Valley of the Kidron. 

The Fountain of the Virgin, the only true 
spring at Jerusalem, is very gencrally identitied 
with GIHON, and the changes made in the distribu- 
tion of its watcrs are intimately connected with 
the history of Siloam.* After the capture of Jeru- 
salem by the Hebrews, possibly during the reiyn 
of Solomon, the water of the spring was impounded 
in @ reservoir in the Kidron Valley, and used for 
irrigating the king’s gardens, which filled the 
valley to the south. ‘his reservoir, the site of 
which is lost, is called by Josephus (BJ vy. iv. 2) 
‘Solomon’s Pool.’ After a time the water was 
carried by a rock-hewn conduit (discovered by Dr. 
Schick, PE Fst, 1886, p. 197 ff. ; 1891, p. 13 ff.) down 
the west side of the Kidron Valley, and through the 
extremity of Mt. Moriah, toa pool in the Tyropeon, 
so that 1t might be more accessible to dwellers 
in the lower parts of the city. To this conduit, 
with its slight fall and gently flowing stream, 
Isaiah possibly referred when he compared (Is 8°) 
‘the waters of Shiloah that go softly ’—typical of 
the unseen working of God and of the prosperit 
that would follow the confidence in Jehovah whic 
he was urging upon the people—with the turbulent 
waters of the mighty Euphrates overflowing their 
banks,-—-an emblem of the overwhelming violence 
of the great world-power, Assyria, with which the 
people were seeking alliance. 

At a later period the winding rock-hewn tunnel 
which connects the Fountain of the Virgin with 
the Birket Silwan was made, and the water of the 
spring was collected in the two reservoirs in the 

yropeon Valley. The execution of this remark- 
able work may be ascribed with much probability 
to Hezekiah, who, prior to the Assyrian invasion, 
Stop Ree ‘the upper spring of the waters of Gihon, 
and brought it straight down to (or on) the west 
side of the city of David’ (2 Ch 32”, cf. 2 Ch 32%, 
Sir 48!7), In June 1880 a Hebrew inscription (see 
Literature at end) in old Semitic characters waa 
discovered on the east side of the tunnel, about 
25 ft. from its exit at Siloam. The inscription 
records that the tunnel was excavated from both 


* The Targ. Jon., Pesh., and Arab. VSS read ‘Shiloah’ for 
‘Gihon' in 1K 133, ae 
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ends, that the workmen met in the middle, and 
that the length was 12U0 cubits,* There isno name 
of any king, and this, with the absence of a date, 
seems to indicate that the inscription was cut by 
one of the workmen employed, and had no official 
character. The form of the letters is not opposed 
to the view that the tunnel was made during the 
reign of Hezekiah. The serpentine course of the 
tunnel is attributed b . Clermont-Ganneau 
(Les Tombeaus de David et des rois de Juda et le 
Tunnel-Aqueduc de Siloe, 1897) to the prior exist- 
ence of the rock-hewn tombs of the kings, which 
he places immediately north of the great southern 
bend. The view that this curve is due to design, 
and not. to accident or bad workmanship, is sup- 
ported by the existence of shafts from the surface 
which determined its direction at two important 
points (PE FS¢, 1882, plan, p. 123). 

Excavation has shown that the present Borket 
Stlwan has been constructed within the limits of 
the ancient pool of Siloam. The original pool 
measured 71 te. from N. to 8. and 75 ft. from EK. to 
W., and was for the most part excavated in the 
rock. A flight of rock-hewn steps led down to it 
from the city, and it could be emptied by a sluice- 
gate at its southern end. After the return from 
the Captivity, possibly during the reign of Herod, a 
covered arcade, 12 ft. wide, 224 ft. high, and roofed 
with large flat slabs of stone, was erected in the 
pool, and ran round its four sides. ‘This was prob- 
ably the condition of the pool when Christ told the 
blind man (Jn 97) to go and wash ‘in the pool of 
Siloam (which is by interpretation, Sent).’ ¢ 

In the Sth cent. a three-aisled church was built, with ite high 
altar directly above the point at which the stream issued from 
the tunnel, and its south aisle over the northern arcade of the 
pool. The church was entered from the north, on which «aide 
there were an atrium, and a narthex with a flight of steps 
leading down to the level of the north aisle. It appears to have 
been the work of the empress Eudocia, who is sald to have 
included the pool of Siloam within the city wall. In the reign 
of Justinian the basilica was converted into a domed church,{ 
which Ja noticed by Antoninua Martyr (¢. 670), the only pilgrim 
who mentions a church at Siloam.g The church must after- 
wards have been destroyed, probably during the Persian 
Invasion (614), for it is not agin mentioned (Bliss, Excavations 
at Jerusalem, ve 182-210; Guthe, ‘Ausgrabungen bel Jeru- 
salem,’in ZDL’Y v,. p. 6217.). 

The Jarver pool, Birket el-JIamra,|| has not been 
completely examined, but excavation has shown 
that it is partially cut in the rock, and that the 
dam of masonry at its lower end, which has a 
thickness of 20 to 8 ft., and is strengthened by 
buttresses, i4 nt one point 44 ft. high. The con- 
struction of the dam, and the manner in which its 
masonry is bonded into the rock at either end, 
shows that, like the dain of the Birket [sraitl, it 
formed part of the defences of the city (Bliss, 2.c.). 
The pool is propably the work of Hezekiah, and 
referred to (Is 22") as the mikveh, or ‘ditch (RV 
reservoir) between the two walls for the waters of 
(he old pool.’ The dam is apparently the wall of 
the ‘pool (bérékhah) of the Mela’ repaired by 
Shatlun (Neh 3”), This pool is mentioned by the 
Bordeaux Pilgrim, by Antoninus Martyr, and 
other pilgrims, and, in the Middle Ages, it was 
frequently called Natatoria Siloe, to distinguish 
it from the upper pool of Siloam. The tunnel and 


* Conder, tn his very complete description of the tunnel 
(PEFESt, 1882, p. 122ff.), gives its length as 1706°8 ft., or, 
ap roximately, 1200 cubits of 17 in., and states that the point 
re) function was 044 ft. from the Siloam end. See also PEF Mem. 
‘ Jerusalem,’ p- 345. 

ay upon the meaning 


¢ On the of the word, and on the 

eared etween ‘the sent one’ and ‘the sent water,’ see 
on Is 8. 

{ The position of the church with revard to the pool ts not 


unlike that of St. Mary tn probatica, in the Pool of Bethesda 
near the Church of St. Anne. 
$ The church is also mentioned in the life of St. Peter the 
Iberian set 
§) This name is derived from the hard red cement full of 
pounded pottery which is used for lining cisterns, and is locally 
called Aamra. 
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the pools are possibly referred to in 2 Ch 324, Is 
22° and Sir 48!". 

The water of Siloam is described by Josephus as. 
being sweet and abundant (BJ V. iv. I); and by 
the Rabbis, who attributed digestive properties to. 
it, as being clear and sweet. On the last day of 
the Feast of Tabernacles, water from the spring 
was poured upon the altar (Neubauer, Géog. du 
Talmud, p. 145f.). In 985 Mukaddasi, a native of 
Jerusalem, calls the water ‘fairly good’; but the 
author of the Marasid (c. 1300) says that it was 
then no longer sweet. Writers of the 15th and 
16th cents. cal] it brackish but wholesome. As 
the spring depends upon the annual rainfall for its. 
supply, the water, which percolates through vast 
accuinulations of refuse, must to a certuin extent. 
be impure, but it is still used for drinking pur- 
poses by the villagers of Silwdn and by the poor 
of Jerusalem. In consequence of the miracle 
wrought on the blind man, the water and pool are 
held in much hononr by Jews, Christians, and 
Moslems. Healing properties, especially in the 
case of eye diseases, have been attributed to the 
water from the carly days of Christianity, and 
numerous legends have gathered round it. Chris- 
tians believed that it came from Shiloh or from. 
Mt. Zion; Moslems, that on the night of ‘Arafat it 
came underground from the holy well, Zemzem, 
at Mecca. A small perennial stream flows from. 
the Fountain of the Virgin to the Pool of Siloam, 
and its volume is increased, at uncertain times, by 
a sudden rush of water from the spring. The 
Bordeaux Pilgrim, Jerome (in Js. 8°), and most of 
the pilgrims, write of the increased flow as periodic ; 
but in reality it varies greatly, and is dependent 
upon the rainfall and the season, During a wet 
winter the stream swells two or three times 4 
day, whilst in summer the rise takes place only 
once in two or three days. All knowledge of the 
tunnel through which the stream runs was lost for 
several centuries, and it was first rediscovered in 
the 13th cont. It may perhaps even be inferred 
from the silence of Josephus that the Fountain of 
the Virgin was unknown to him, and that it was 
first opened, after its closure by Hezekiah, some 
centuries later. 


After the capture of Jerusalem by the Arabs a village spran 
up in the valley below the pool. In 1047 Nasir-i-Khusrau foun 
an endowed hospital, with salaried physicians, and many build- 
ings, erected for charitable purposes, near the spring. Early in 
the 12th cent. there was o small monastery at Siloam, but about 
1300 the buildings were in ruins, and the irrigated pardens, 
which had been bequeathed by one of the Khalifs to the poor of 
Jerusalom, had disappeared. By the middle of the 17th cent. 
the pools were filled witb rubbish, and the tradition, which had 
lingered into the 16th cent., that a church dedicated to the 
Salvator illuminator had once stood above the mouth of the 
tunnel, was lost. The village of Siloam, Kefr Silwdan, on 
the leff bank of the Kidron Valley, at the foot of the Mount of 
Olives, is of comparatively recent growth. Ohristian anchorites, 
and afterwards Moslems, are alluded to as living in the caves; 
but Quaresmius, in the 17th cent., is the first to distinct! 
mention the village by its present name (Guy le Strange, Pad. 
under the Moslems; Tobler, Die Siloahquelle und der Oelberg ; 
P.P. Text Society translations). 


The ‘tower in Siloain’ (Lk 13‘), of which nothing 
further is known, may have been one of the towers 
in the city wall near the pool. 


LITERATURE.—The principal authorities for the site and the 
description of the poo! have becn cited in the article. For the 
inscription and ite bearing on the history of tho Heb. alphabet, 
see esp. Driver, Text of Sa » p. 14 ff. ‘with facsimile, tran- 
mip on, and translation); Weir, Short Hist. of the Heb. Text 
of OT, Off.; Enting in Ges.-Kautzsch’s Heb. Gram.; Socin 
(plate 8 in ZDPY iv., and, in an amended form, Dte Stloahin- 
schrift, Freiburg, 1890); Lidzbaraki, Handb. d. nordsem. Ept- 
graphtk, 1898; cf. Oheyne in PB, ‘ Isaiah,’ 143. 


C. W. WILSON. 
SILYANUS.—See SILAS. 


SILYER (9 {Aram. 40>], pyupos, dpyvpiov) comes 
next to gold in the list of precious metals. Ita 


a 


SILVER 


SIMEON 


value arises partly from its comparative rarity, and 
partly from its properties of resistance to corro- 
sion, brilliant white lustre, malleability, ductility, 
and the like, which make it a specially suitable 
material for artistic workmanship. he know- 
ledge and use of silver in classical and Bible lands 
£0 eck to prehistoric times. This metal appears 
in Homer as put to a great variety of purposes. 
Vessels and ornaments made of it were found by 
Schliemann at Mycene. Silver is equally in evi- 
dence among the remains of the ancient Psyp- 
tians, Assyrians, and Hittites. It is repeatedly 
mentioned in the Tel el-Amarna tablets. 

Silver is rarely found in the native state, and 
has almost always to be extracted from some form 
of ore. ‘The principal Asiatic source of it in 
ancient times was in the mountains of Armenia 
and Kurdistan. Homer (f2. ii. 857) refers to the 
special excellence of the silver brought from 
Alybé in Pontus. The mines of these regions 
have been wrought by the Turkish Government in 
modern times. In Europe the silver mines of 
Laurium in Attica were of considerable import- 
ance, and proved a rich source of wealth to Athens. 
There were also mines in Thrace and Epirus. But 
the most abundant supplies of silver were obtained 
from Spain. ‘She workings there were at first in 
the hands of the Carthaginians, and it was when 
the Romans obtained possession of them that 
silver first became plentiful in Italy, though it 
had previously been used in art by the Etruscans, 
who may have derived their supply of the metal 
from Gaul or from the Phcenicians. 

Silver was obtained from its compounds b 
smelting along with other metallic ores, of which 
that of lead was essential to the process. At a 
high temperature the lead combined with the im- 
purities in the silver to form a heavy ‘slag,’ which 
separated by its weight from the molten silver, 
leaviny the latter pure. 

The relative values of gold and silver varied in 
ancient times. As long as the supply was restricted 
to Asiatic sources, silver was scarcer than it after- 
wards became, There are indications of a struggle 
for supremacy between the two metals at first, 
and even of a preference for silver to gold in some 
places. In Egypt silver is always mentioned before 
gold in the inscriptions, and silver objects are rarer 
than golden ones in the tombs. From a fragment 
of Agatharcides it appears that in ancient Arabia 
silver was reckoned 10 times more valuable than 
gold. The laws of Menes in Egypt fixed the value 
of gold as 24 times that of silver. Herodotus (iii. 
95) makes gold equal in value to 13 times its weight 
of silver. The Egyptian dsem (Gr. #\exrpoy (or -os], 
Lat. electrum) was a highly prized alloy of gold 
and silver. 

Silver was an early form of currency, and at first 
was reckoned by weight (see MONEY, vol. iii. p. 
418 ff.), coinage being unknown among the Hebrews 
before the Exile. ence in OT 799 is frequently 
tr. dpyipiov by LAX, and ‘money’ in EV. It is 
also occasionally rendered ‘ price,’ and once (Is 7%) 
‘silverlings.’ Similarly in Apocr. and NT dpyvpioy 
is often tr. ‘money.’ ‘Piece of silver’ stands in 
one passage (Lk 15°) for Spay}. 

The mention of silver in Scripture as a medium 
of exchange goes back to the time of Abraham 
(Gn 23) 16), Silver is anitem constantly enumer- 
ated in accounts of wealth, spoil, and tribute. 
The wealth of Solomon is indicated by his making 
silver as plentiful as stone in Jerusalem (1 K 107, 
Sir 4718), and that of the restored Jerusalem is 
described in the promise, ‘for iron I will bring 
silver’ (Is 60'7). So Tyre (Zec 9°) and the wicke 
man (Job 271°) are said to ‘heap up silver as dust.’ 
Idols were made of silver or plated with it. It 
was the material of various parts of the Taber- 


nacle (sockets, fillets, hooks, etc.), of the trumpets 
of the priests, and of many of the sacred vessels 
of the temple. Vessels of silver were a form of 
votive offering (Nu 7 passim), and were part of the 
furniture of wealthy private houses (2 Ti 2%), 
Joseph’s divining ay was of silver (Gn 44#), 
This metal was used for chains (Is 40") and orna- 
ments (‘jewels,’ Gn 24°; ‘ pictures,’ Pr 25"). Silver 
‘shrines,’ or models of the temple of Diana, were 


largely made and sold at Ephesus (Ac 19%). Silver 
mines are referred to in Job 28!, and the process 
of refining is alluded to in Pr 1748 277! 254, Zec 13°, 


Mal 3° etc. It is described with special fulness in 
Jer 6%-® (where it is represented as fruitless) and 
in Ezk 22!-2, In both of these passages special 
emphasis is Inid ‘on the presence of lead amon 
the other metallic ores. These other metals an 
the impurities combined with them are the ‘dross’ 
of silver. 2Ch 9" tells how Solomon obtained 
silver from Arabia. Tarshish is named as the 
source of the metal in 2 Ch 9”, Jer 109, Ezk 2713, 
the second of these passages referring specially to 
the silver being ‘spread into plates.’ In 1 Mac 8° 
the acquisition of the Spanish mines by the Romans 
is mentioned. Silversmiths are mentioned in Wis 
15 (dpyupoxdéos) and Ac 1974 (dpyupoxéiros). ‘There 
was a guild of this craft at Ephesus, of which in 
St. Panl’s day Demetrius was a leading member. 
In LXX dpyupoxéros is the tr. of Ariyx (‘ founder,’ 
Jg 17‘) and of ay (AV ‘ founder,’ RV [as inf. abs.) 
‘refine,’ Jer 6%, where also 2¥ = dpyupoxoreiv). 
‘Silver plate’ is the equivalent of dpytpwxain Jth 12! 
15", 1 Mac 15%. The plumage of doves in sunlight 
is described in Ps 68 as ‘wings covered with 
silver.’ Wisdom and instruction are frequently 
compared for preciousness to pure silver, as are 
also the words of God (Ps 12°). The refining of 
silver is a figure for the discipline of the righteous 
(Ps 66, cf. also Is 487). Silver turned to dross is 
& metaphor for moral deterioration (Is 1°, Jer 6”), 

For questions connected with currency and coin- 
age see MONEY. 

LITRRATURS.—Polybius, xxxiv. 9; Pliny, WN xxxiil. 28, 81; 
Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, 401; Layard, Nineveh, li. 264; 
Perrot and Chipiez, Hist, Art in Sardinia, Judeea, eto. fi. 
268; Hamilton, Researches, i. 234 ff.; Del Mar, Hist. of Precious 
Metals, 2219%,; Schrader and Jevons, Prehistoric Antiquities, 
180 ff. JAMES PATRICK. 


SILYERLING.—Sce Mongy in vol. iii. p. 4325. 


SIMEON (j\yoe; LXX and NT Zupedy, whence 
RV form usually employed in NT, Symeon).—A 
common name amongst the Jews, esp. in its later 
(Greek) form Stmon (see art. PETER (SIMON), ad 
iwnit.). The Heb. name is used of—1i. The second 
son of Jacob and J.eah, Gn 29%, The etymology, 
or at all events the original signification of the 
name, is unknown. J, in Gn 29°!-®, characteristi- 
cally derives it from yoy (=‘hear’), and reports 
that ‘Leah said, Because the Lorp hath heard 
(shama) that Iam hated, he hath therefore given 
me this son also, and she called his name Simeon 
Shimén).’ Only two incidents in the history of 
Simeon are related in the Book of Genesis. In 
conjunction with his brother Levi he is said to 
have massacred the Shechcemites in revenge for the 
dishonour of his sister Dinah (Gn 34). The details 
of the story are obscure, and are drawn from 
several sources, whose standpoint is not always the 
same. The real significance of this narrative we 
shall seek to appreciate in art. SIMEON (TRIBE). 
The other occasion upon which Simeon is mentioned 
is when Joseph determined to detain one of his 
brothers in Egypt as security that they would 
return with Benjamin (Gn 42*). From the circum- 
stance that Simeon is selected for this purpose, it 
has been supposed that the narrator means to 
insinuate that he had been the chief actor in the 
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tragedy that led to Joseph’s servitude in Eey rt. 
The truculent character of Simeon, as vouched for 
by the massacre at Shechem, might also be sup- 
posed to furnish the justification for his severe 
treatment; but it is questionable whether the 
narrator (E) of his detention in Egypt had any 
such reference in his mind, seeing that among the 
sources of (in 34 E las no place, and consequently 
he may have been ignorant of that story. It 1s 
more probable that in Gn 42% Simeon the second 
son of Jacob is detained as a hostage rather than 
Reuben the firstborn, because the latter, according 
to E (Gn 37), had acted a more friendly part than 
the rest of Joseph’s brethren, and had sought to 
deliver him out of their hands. 


The rape of Dinah and the massacre of the Shechemites were 
commemorated in verse by the Jewish or Samaritun poet 
Theodotus (c. 200 8.0.). It is instructive to compare the judg. 
ment passed upon the act of the two brothers in Gn 40 (cf. 3439) 
with what we find in some of the literary productions of post- 
exilian Judaism, Words of disapproval and severe censure give 

lace in the latter to hearty approval and warm eulogy. The con- 
rast is strikingly displayed in the Book of Judith, whose heroine 
belongs to the tribe of Simeon, and whose estimate of the char. 
acter and conduct of her progenitor ia as different from that 
ascribed to Jacoh in Genesis as her language is offensive to 
good taste (Jth 9265 cf. Book of Jubilees, ch. 30). 


2. The great-grandfather of Judas Maccabeeus, 
1 Mac 2'. 3. An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3% 4. The 
‘righteous and devout’ (dleacos xal evrAaBhs) man 
who took the infant Jesus in his arms and blessed 
Him, on the occasion of the presentation in the 
temple (Lk 2), The notion that this Simeon is 
to be identified with a Rabbi who was the son of 
Hillel and the father of Gamaliel I. is as precarious 
as the apecrype) legends about his two sons 
Charinus and Leucius; see NICODEMUS (GOSPEL 
OF), The very existence of a Rabbi Simon ben 
Hillel is doubtful (see Schiirer, J 2 1. i. 363), and 
in any case he was not, as late legends assert, 
president of the Sanhedrin, an office which in the 
time of Christ was always held by the high priest 
(see SANHEDRIN, p. 401). If the Simeon of St. 
Luke had been irilel’s son, is it conceivable that 
he would have been introduced simply as ‘a man 
in Jerusalem whose name was Simeon’? 58. A 
prophet and teacher at Antioch, whose surname 
was NidkR (Ac 13!) 6. Ac 154, 2 P 1? (RVm). 
Seo PETER (SIMON), vol. iil. p. 756. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

SIMEON (Trink).—The history of this tribe, 
which theoretically traced its descent to the second 
son of Jacob and Leah, is involved in considerable 
obscurity. From the fact that Shaul, the eponym- 
ous head of one of its families, is called ‘the son 
of the Canaanitish woman’ (Gn 46", Ex 6"), we 
may infer that it contuined a considerable admix- 
ture of non-Israelitish elements. From Jg 17 
we learn that, at the beginning of the conquest of 
Canaan, Simeon joined his forces with those of 
Judah. It was probably not long thereafter that 
Simeon and Levi together sought to gain a settle- 
ment in Mount Ephraim, which was then occupied 
by the Canaanites. Such at least is a plausible 
interpretation of the tradition which underlies the 
narrative of Gin 34. Upon any theory it is difficult 
to disentangle the details of that story, for the 
chapter in question is, in its present form, not 
homogeneous, and the different narratives date 
from different periods, and are inspired by different 
motives (cf. artt. HAMOR, and JACOB in vol. ii. 
530f.). None of these narratives is at all suitable 
to pre-Mosaic times, and there is much plausibility 
in the theory of Wellhausen, that we have here a 
reminiscence of an attempt on the part of Dinah 
bat-Leah (a branch of Simeon) and the other 
Simeonites, in conjunction with Levi, to possess 
themselves of the town of Shechem by treacher- 
ously taking advantage of the friendly relations 
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that had hitherto subsisted between them and the 
Canaanites. 

Whatever degree of success may have attended 
the enterprise at first, its ultimate consequences 
were most disastrous, for the Canaanites of the 
surrounding districts appear to have attacked and 
practically annihilated the invaders (cf. Moore, 
Judges, 240). This explains the insignificance or 
the entire absence of Simeon in the subsequent 
history of Israel. The shattered remnants of this 
tribe, which had begun its warlike activity in 
alliance with Judah, now fell back upon the latter 
for protection and a share of the land (Jos 19°). 


In the Song of Deborah (Jg 5), in which the tribes of Israel 
are praised or blamed according to tho part they had played in 
the struggle, both Judah and Simeon are passed over—Judah 
probably because at this period it pursued itg own aims in 
complete separation from the northern tribes (cf. Gn 38), Simeon 
because it was practically part of Judah. 

The absence of Simeon in the Blessing of Moses (Dt 83) has 
been felt to be more surprising, and various explanations have 
been offered, or attempts made to supply the omission. A and 
some other MSS of the LXX, indeed, insert Simeon in v.6b ‘ Let 
Reuben live and not die, and let Simeon be many in number’ 
(Yupsdy irene wodis iv &pi8u0). This, however, may be simply a 
deliberate correction of the text, devoid of any support from 
Heb. MSS, Other solutions of the difficulty have beon proposed 
by Kohler (Der Segen Jacob's, 5) and Graetz (Gesch. d, Juden, i. 
i. 486f.) which have been accepted with modifications by Heil- 
prin ( ist. Ly of the Hebrews, i. 113%.) and Bacon (Triple 
Tradition of the Hxodus, 270f.). Founding upon the unnatural 
shortness of the blessing of Judah, and the character of Levi's 
blessing, which seems too warlike for a non-secular tribe, Kohler 
conjectures that v.7 has fallen out of its place and should follow 
v.10, go that vv.7-11 would form the blessing of Judah. Graetz 
boldly substitutes ‘Simeon’ for ‘Judah’ in v.7, a method of 
procedure which is approved by Heilprin and Bacon as far as 
v.7* is concerned, while at the same time they change the order 
of the verses as Kohler proposed. We thus obtain (v.7*) as the 
blessing of Simeon, ‘Hear, O Jchovah, the voice of Simeon, and 
bring him to his people’ (the latter prayer perhaps referring to 
the Simeonites who, according to 1 Ch 4#2f, found a settlement 
in Mt. Seir), The blessing of Judah would then be contained 
in v.7> * Judah with his hands contends,’ etc., and y.1) ‘Bless, 
Lord, hissubstance,’ etc.—But, however plausible these explana- 
tions may be, there will probably be little hesitation in assenting 
to the judgment of Dillmann (approved by Driver), that the 
corrections of the text which they involve are ‘too violent’ to be 
probable. The death-blow which Simeon received so early in his 
career is quite sufficient to account for the non-mention of him in 
Dt 38, even if we ascribe a considerable antiquity to that chapter. 


The early decadence of this tribe is implied also 
in the priestly narrative of the Hexateuch, for 
while at the first census (Nu 1%) Simeon counted 
59,300, at the second (26'4) it. had fallen to 22,200. 
Knowing the methods and the motives of the 
Chronicler, we can of course attach no import- 
ance to his introducing the tribe of Simeon as 
numerous in the time of David (1 Ch 12%), especi- 
ally when we observe that elsewhere even he is 
i to acknowledge its feebleness (1 Ch 4%). 

The question has been needlessly raised, To which 
of the two divisions did the tribe of Simeon attach 
itself at the disruption of the kingdom? The 
truth is that long before that event this tribe had 
ceased to have any independent existence, having 
been practically absorbed by Judah. The Chron- 
icler, indeed, perhaps in order to make up the 
number ten, appears to reckon Simeon as belong- 
ing to the N kingdom (2 Ch 15* 34°; ef. Ez 
48%. 2. 8 Rev 77). There is probably more founda- 
tion for the tradition which he has preserved of 
conquests made by Simeonites in the time of 
Hezekiah (1 Ch 4°), 

The list of the sons of Simeon is given in Gn 46° 
and Ex 6. A different list appears in 1 Ch 4™*-, 
which is practically identical with another in Nu 
26!3-14, Simeon’s towns are named in Jos 1976 and 
(with the exception of some deviations due prob- 
ably to copyists’ errors) in 1 Ch 4%. All these 
towns are in Jos 15%-3* 4 reckoned to Judah, and 
to the same tribe are elsewhere reckoned such of 
them as Ziklay (1S 27°), Hormah (1S 30”), and 
Beersheba (1 K 19°). This is in perfect harmony 
with the conclusion already reached, that Simeon 
was absorbed by Judah; and this same conclusion 
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is strengthened by the circumstance that after the 
return from the Exile there is no mention of 
Simeonites, but only of Judahites as dwelling in 
any of the above cities (Neh 11%*). 


In addition to what is contained in the OT, the Pal.-Jewish 
literature supplies a multitude of details regarding the tribe of 
Simeon and its eponymous head (cf, especially Test. of T'welve 
Patr, and Bk. of Jubilecs). These stories are too manifestly 
apocryphal to merit serious consideration ; and the basis is not 
more substantial upon which Dozy (de Israelicten te Mekka) 
builds his theory that the sanctuary at Mecca was founded by 
Simeonites in the time of David. In his important enti ae 
der Stamm Simeon (Meissen, 1866), Graf not only rejects this 
opinion as wholly devoid of historical support, but subjects to a 
searching examination the attempt of Movers and Hitzig to 
discover other OT allusions besides those of the Chronicler to 
Simeonite conquests and settlements outside Palestine. The 
words of Mic 115 ‘The glory of Israel shall come even unto 
Adullam’ have been, strangely enough, connected with the 
history in 1Ch 454-43, The exegesis by which this result is 
reached is exceedingly strained, and the Interpretation also 
involves, what was not the case, that Simeon belonged to the 
N. kingdom. Equally unsuccessful is the attempt to prove 
that it is the Simeonites of Mt. Seir who put the question in 
Ig 2111 (‘Watchman, what of the night?’). The title of the 
oracle, ‘Burden of Dumah,’ has been sought to be connected 
with the Duman of Gn 2514, mentioned as a family of the 
Ishmaclites side by side with Mibsam and Mishma, which last 
are in 1Ch 425 the names of Simeonitte families. The latter 
circumstance may legitimately be urged in favour of the proba- 
bility of large admixtures of Ishmaelite as well as Can. elements 
in the tribe of Simeon. But none of the localities known to us 
by the name Dumah will suit the topographical necessitics of 
Ig 2111f., and it is far more probable that 711 is a textual error 
for ON (Cheyne in SBOT; Marti, Jea. ad loc.), or that Dumah 
CO at ig in this instavee a symbolical designation of Kdom 
Del., Dillm., and many others). 

Side hy side with Dumah we find in Gn 2514 Massa, to which 
Ilitzig finds a reference in Pr 30! 311. By an emendation of the 
text he makes the foriner read, ‘Words of Agur, the son of the 
queen of Masxa,’ while the latter is rendered ‘Words of (to) 
Lemuel, king of Massa, which his mother taught him.’ Litzig 
endeavours to connect Massa with the Simeonite settlement in 
Mt. Seir; but the very most that the evidence entitles us to 
infer is that there may have been an Jshmaelite kingdom of 
Massa, and that its queen, like the queen of Sheba, nay have 
had a traditional reputation for wisdom. That this kingdom, 
however, had any connexion with the Simeconites of 1 Ch 443 ig 
not proved, and is on many grounds unlikely. 


LITERATURK.— Especially Graf's monograph, der Stamm Simeon; 
cf. also his Cesch. BB. d. AT, 221; Kuenen, Gesam, Abhandl. 
265 ff. ; Wellh. Compos, d. Hex.2 312 ff., 853 f., JJ@3 36 f.; Stade, 
GVI 1. 154; Ewald, Iist. il, 287f.; Graetz, Gesch. d. Juden, 1. 
1. 486f.; Kittel, //ist. of Hebrews, il. 69; the Commentarics of 
Del., Dillm., Gunkel, and Ilolzinger on Genesis, and of Dillm., 
Driver, Steuernael, and Bertholet on Deut.; seo also Moore, 
Judges, 12, 36, 2408. J. A. SELBIE. 


SIMILITUDE, as used in AV, usually means 
‘image’ or ‘likeness.’ Cf. Gn 1° Tind. ‘ Let us 
make man in our symilitude and after oure lyck- 
nesse,’ and Ezk 8° Cov. (where the Heb, is 339), 
‘The symilitude stretched out an honde, and toke 
me by the hayrie lockes off my heade.’ The words 
so tr? are (1) nyas (1s 106” 144!%), for which see 
under PATTERN ; (2) aon (Nu 128, Dt 4! 15-18), for 
which see under IMAGE; and (3) m7 (2 Ch 4°, Dn 
10°), which is usually tr? ‘likeness.” The last is 
the only word tr? ‘similitude’ in RV. The words 
tr ‘gimilitude’ in NT are; duolwua (Ro 544), dzolwots 
(Ja 3°),* and duocdrns (He 715); in each case RV 
substitutes ‘likeness.? See under PATTERN. 

But ‘similitude’ occurs once in the sense of 
illustration, parable, proverb: Hos 12" ‘T have 
multiplied visions, and used similitudes’ (7978, from 
nea (the root of nq] ‘to be like,’ Piel ‘to liken’). 
Cf. Mt 13° Tind. ‘And he spake many thynges to 
them in similitudes’; He 9° Tind. Which Was 6 
similitude for the tyme then present’; and Lk 4% 
Rhem. ‘Certes, you wil say to me this similitude, 
Physicion, cure theyself.’ J. HASTINGS. 


SIMON (Zluwv), one of the commonest names 
amongst the Jews, is a later (Greek) form of SIMEON 
(cf. Ac 15'*, where St. James, in referring to St. 
Peter, uses the archaic form of his name). This 
form is naturally confined to the Apocr. and NT. 


eS or the distinction between éue/ers and uxéy see Mayor on 
a 89, 


i. IN THE APOCRYPHA.—The name belongs to— 
1, Simon 1L., the high priest who succeeded Onias 1. 
during the Ptolemaic domination (c. 300 B.C.). 
According to Josephus (Ant. X11. ii. 5) he obtained 
the surname of ‘ ne Just’ (6 dlxacos), a designation 
intended, probably, to emphasize his strict legalism 
in opposition to the Hellenizing tendency of the 
majority of the high priests of the Greek period. 
In Pirke Aboth (i. 2) he is said to have been one of 
the last of the Great Synagogue, and the saying 
is attributed to him: ‘On three things the worl 
is stayed, on the Torah, on the Worship [cf. 9% 
Aarpela in Ro 9*}, and on the bestowal of Kind- 
nesses’ (Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers’, 
P 12). It is very doubtful, however, whether 

osephus is right in identifying Simon I. with 
Simon the Just. Herzfeld (i. 189ff, 377f.) and 
others claim the title for—2. Simon IL (Jos, 
Ant, X11. iv. 10), the successor of Onias II. (c. 220 
B.C.). Thesame doubt exists as to the subject of the 
panegyric contained in Sir 50)", He is desiznated 
simply ‘Simon the son of Onias the high priest,’ 
a title applicable either to Simon I. or to Simon II. 
The graphic description, however, contnined in 
this passage leaves the impression on one’s mind 
that Ben Sira (c. 180 B.C.) 1s speaking of an elder 
contemporary (Simon 11.) of his own rather than 
of a high priest who had died a century before 
(Cheyne, Job and Solomon, 180; see, further, 
Kuenen, Gesam. Abhandl. 158 f.; Schurer, GJV? 
ii. 355f. (J//P u. i. 355f.); Graetz, ‘Simon der 
Gerechte und seine Zeil,’ in J/uonatsschrift, 1857, 
pp. 45-56). 3, A temple official who, out of ill-will 
to the high priest ONIAS IL, suggested to SELEU- 
cus Iv. the plundering of the temple treasury, 
2 Mac 3*. See HeLioporus. 4, Simon the Mac- 
cabee.—See MACCABEES, vol. ill, p. 185. 5. 1 Es 
933, See CHOSAMEUS. 

ii. IN THE NT.—1. The Apostle Peter.—Sec 
PETER (SIMON). 2. Sce SIMON Maqus. 3. Another 
of the apostles, Simon the CANANAAN (which see). 
4. A brother of Jesus (Mt 13%, Mk 6°). It is very 
doubtful whether he should be identified with the 
Symeon who is said to have succeeded James § the 
Lord’s brother’ as bishop of Jerusalem (Euseb. 77 
iii. 11, iv. 22), and to have suffered martyrdom 
under Trajan (26. ili. 32), Hegesippus, whom 
Euseb. professes to quote, describes this Symeon 
as son of Clopas, and calls him dveyids of the Lord, 
while James and Jude are spoken of as the 
Lord’s déekgol. See art. BRETHREN OF THE LORD, 
vol. i. pp. 320°, 321". 5. Simon ‘the leper,’ in 
whose house a woman anointed Jesus, Mt 264, 
Mk 14% The question of the identity of our 
Lord’s host and the cognate questions connected 
with the incident of the anointing are exhaustivel 
discussed in art. MARY, vol. iil. p. 2791 6. 
Pharisee who invited Jesus to eat with him, Lk 
7368, ~=On this occasion we read that a woman that 
was ‘a@ sinner’ (au“aprwAds) anointed Jesus’ feet. 
For the relation of this incident to the narratives 
of Mt 26, Mk 14, and Jn 12, see, avain, art. MARY 
as just cited, and cf. Bruce, Parabolic Teaching of 
Christ, 250 tf. 7. The father (?) of JUDAS ISCARIOT. 
In all the passages (Jn 67 13% **) where this Simon 
is named, the Greek text (‘Iovdas Zluwvos, ‘Judas of 
Simon’) leaves it uncertain what was his relation- 
ship to the traitor, but the EV ‘Judas the son of 
Simon’ is probably correct. It is very precarious 
to identify Simon Iscariot (Jn 67 137°) with Simon 
the Cananean. 8 A Cyrenian, who was compelled 
by the Roman soldiers to bear the cross of Jesus 
(Mt 278 Mk 157, Lk 23%), He is described by 
St. Mark as the father of ALEXANDER and RuFus, 
names evidently well known in the early Christian 
Church. The story in the Gospels was perverted 
by some of the Docetic sects, the Basilidians going 
the length of maintaining that Simon not only 
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bore the cross, but was actually crucified in mis- 
take for Jesus. 9. The tanner, with whom St. 
Peter lodged at Joppa (Ac 9% 10% 17 8), 
J. A. SELBIE. 

SIMON MAGUS.—The name usually given for 
the sake of distinction to that Simon who is men- 
tioned in only one place in the N'T, but to whom, 
both in Patristic literature and in modern criticism, 
the part assigned is very considerable. There are 
some features in the story of the NT which excite 
our curiosity; the early Fathers have detailed 
accounts of his false teaching, and give him the 
doubtful honour of being the first of the heresi- 
archs, the source and spring of all later heresy ; 
early Christian romance writers embellished his 
history with many wonderful details, and made 
him the antagonist of Simon Veter, both in verbal 
disputations and in the exhibition of magical arts ; 
while a school of modern critics has found in his 
career and the stories concerning him the chief 
support for a far-reaching reconstruction of our 
conceptions of early Christianity. In order to 
obtain a sound basis for our investigations, it will 
be useful after examining the account in the NT to 
go carefully through the Patristic evidence in 
chronological order, and after that consider the 
fuller narratives of uncertain date contained in 
the Clementine literature and Apocryphal Acés. 
We shall thus be in a better position to estimate 
the force and value of modern criticism, and be 
able to offer a probable explanation of the various 
difficulties that the problem presents. 


i, Simon in the New Testament. 

li. Simon in Patristic literature to a.p. 400. 
iii, The Clementine literature and Apocryphal Acta. 
iv. Modern critical views. 

v. Tho growth of the legend. 
vi, The affinities of Simon's system. 
vil. Simon Magus and simony. 
i, Simon Mayus and the Faust legend. 

Literature, 


1, SIMON IN THE NT. —In Ac 8%, where the 
preaching of Philip in Samaria is described, we 
are told that ‘there was a certain man called 
Simon, which beforetime in the city used sorcery, 
and bewitched the people of Samaria, giving out 
that himself was some vreat one’ (Aéywy elval roa 
daurdv wéyav). All the people followed him, and 
described him as ‘that power of God which is 
called great’ (076s dori 7 Sdvams rod Geod 4 Kadov- 
pévy weyddn). When the rest of the city was con- 
verted, Simon also believed and was baptized, and 
continued with Philip, amazed at his miracles. 
When Peter and John came down, they laid hands 
on the converts, who received the Holy Ghost. 
Simon then offered Peter money, saying, ‘Give me 
also this power, that on whomsoever I lay hands, he 
may receive the Holy Ghost.’ Peter stemly re- 
buked him. ‘Thy money perish with thee... 
thou hast neither part nor lot in this matter... 
thou art in the call of bitterness, and the bond of 
iniquity.” Simon entreated him to pray the Lord 
that none of those things might come upon him. 

It will be more convenient to postpone comments 
on this passage until we have collected further in- 
formation on the subject. 

il, PATRISTIC EVIDENCE.—The earliest informa- 
tion outside the NT comes from Justin Martyr, c. 
150 (Apol. 1. 26, 56 [cf. Eus. {7K ii. 13. 14]; Dial. 
120). e tells us that Simon was a Samaritan, of 
the village of Gitta; he came to Rome in the time 
of Claudius Cwsar; by the power of the demons he 
worked miracles, and was honoured in Rome as a 
yod, so that a statue was erected in his honour by 
order of the Senate and people, between the two 
bridges, bearing the inscription SIMONI DEO 
SANCTO. Almost all the Samaritans and a few 
of other nations honour him as the first god (xparos 
6eds), He took about with him a woman called 
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Helena, who had formerly been a prostitute, and 
whom he is said to have called the first conception 
(rpwrn &vvora) which came forth from him. e is 
described as God above ‘ all rule and authority and 

ower.’ We also gather that Justin looked upon 
five as the originator of heresy and the source 
whence all later heresies were derived. 

As regards one part of this story an interesting 
discovery has been made. In the year 1574 there 
was dug up in the place indicated by Justin, 
namely, in the island of the Tiber, a marble frag- 
ment, Spparen uy: the base of a statue, with the 
inscription SEMONI SANCO DEO FIDIO. It 
is now generally agreed that Justin mistook a 
statue dedicated to a Sabine deity for one dedi- 
cated to Simon (Gruter, Jnse. Ant. i. p. 95, n. 5), 
although whether the mistake was his own or was 
earlier than himself we cannot say. But nothing 
in this mistake need invalidate his testimony about 
Simon in Samaria. Justin himself was a Samaritan; 
he draws attention at least once (Dial. 120; ef. 
Apol, ii. 15) to the fact that he had spoken the 
truth to his own disadvantage. On the subject 
of the sect which called itself after the name of 
Simon he must be taken as first-hand evidence. 
And there are strong grounds for thinking that 
we have a fuller account which emanates from 
him. Accounts of Simon Magus are contained in 
the following heresiological works: TIrenrens (I. 
xvi.), pseudo-Tertullian (1.), Hippolytus (Refutatio, 
vi.), Philaster (29), Epiphanius (Panarion, 21). 
Of these, that in Hippolytus’ Refutatio consists of 
two parts ; that from §7 to § 18, containing extracts 
from a work called 4 peyddAn drddacis, ‘the Great 
Revelation,’ presents a different system from that 
found elsewhere, and will be noticed further on; 
that in § 19 and § 20 is derived from the same source 
from which the greater part of the matter in all 
the other heresiologists comes. It is now gener- 
ally agreed, and probably on good grounds, that 
this coinmon source was a treatise (cvvyrayua) on 
heresies written by Justin and referred to by him- 
self (Apol. i. 26). The following is the account put 
together from these different sources :— 


Simon was said to have taught that he was the highest 
God, the most elevated virtne (tiv trip ravre duveuy) He 
carried about with him Helena, who he said was the first 
conception of his mind, the mother of all, by whom he con- 
ceived in his mind to create the angels and archangels. She 
was also called Wisdom (ceg:x), according to pseudo-Tertullian, 
and Holy Spirit and Prunicus (rgouvsxes), according to Epi- 
phanius. She, knowing her father’s wish, leapt forth from him 
and created the angely and powers by whom this world and 
man were created. She was unable to return to her father 
because of the envy and desire of those whom she had created, 
and suffered contumely, and was compelled to assume human 
form. She passed through the centuries, as it were, from one 
vessel to another, transmigrating from one female form to 
another, She was the Helen about whom the Trojan war was 
fought; the wooden horace representing the ignorance of the 
nations. After that she passed from form to form, and lastly 
became a prostitute in a brothel at Tyre: she was the lost 
sheep. But since the rulers of the world ruled it ill, and in 
order to redeem her, the Supreme Power descended to the 
lower world. He passed through the regions ruled by the 
orincipalitios and powers, in each region making himself like 
o those in it, and so among men he appearcd as a man. He 
appeared among the Jews as the Son, in Seria asthe Father 
in other nations as the Holy Spirit. In Judiwa he had seemed 
to suffer, but had not. He allowed himself to be called by 
whatsoever names men liked. He thus succeeded in savin 
Helena, as she expected. He brought man to a knowledge o 
himself, and liberated the world and those who were his from 
the rule of those who had made the world. The Jewish pro- 
phecies, he sald, were inspired by the angels who made the 
world. Therefore those who had hope in him and Helena need 
no longer care for them, but might freely do as they would, for 
men were saved according to his grace and not according to 
eon works. There was no real difference between good and 
md, they were merely accidental distinctions made by the 
creators of the woiid. The morality of the sect was, we are 
told, in accordance with these principles. Their priests (mystict 
sacerdotes) lived lascivious lives, used magic and incantations, 
made philtres, had familiar spirits, and had images of Simon 
and Helena made in the form of Zeus and Athena. 


Hegesippus (c. 180), in a corrupt passage quoted 
by Eus. iv. 22, speaks of Simon, from whom came 
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the Simonians; Cleobius, whence the Cleobians ; 
and Dositheus, whence the Dositheans ; and Gor- 
theus, whence the Gortheni; and Masbotheus, 
whence the Masbotheans—from these, he says, 
came the followers of Menander; and he then enu- 
merates the later heretics. It would be interesting 
to know if this heretical genealogy is independent 
of Justin. 

Tertullian (ec. 200) does not seem to have any 
original information. He knows the story about 
the statue (Apol. 13). He gives a long account of 
Simon’s system,derived apparently from Irenzeus(de 
Anima, 34). He says that even in his own day the 
presumption of the sect of Simon is so great that 
they even presume to raise the souls of the prophets 
from the lower regions (Ecce hodie etusdem Sumonis 
hereticos tanta presumptio artis extollit, ut etiam 
prophetarum animas ab inferis movere se spon- 
deant). 

Clement of Alexandria (c. 200) gives us little 
information about Simon. There is wu chronological 
remark in Strom. vil. 17 which 1s quite inexplicable, 
and in Strom. ii. 11 he tells us that the followers 
of Simon wish to be made like the ‘Standing One’ 
whom they worship. 

In Ifippolytus (byfutatio, vi. 7-18) (c. 230 A.D.) 
extracts are given from a work which evidently 
described a somewhat different system, and was 
called ‘ the Great Revelation.’ 


The first principle, according to this, is called awipavrog 
Siveusc, 16 ig fire or silence; the tlre is of two sorts, gavapoy 
and xpurrév, that which is hidden being the secret principle 
which causes that which is open, The world is derived from 
the unborn fire (yawnres t& d&yaveirev); first came six roots in 
pairs, male and female, viz. vovs and irivere, govh and oveue, 
Aoyioucs and ivbd~enous. Oorresponding to these are six visible or 
realized counterparts ebpeves and yy, HAros and wsAnen, ev%p and 
bdup, <A large part of the work is devoted to proving the 
system by an allegorical use of the OT, but it is interesting to 
notice that there are elements derived trom Aristotle, especi- 
ally the distinction which runs through the whole of diveseas 
and tivigyen, Simon calls himself é ievas, 6 crag, d rrnecsvos, 
implying his pre-existence and his inmortality. A short ex- 
tract will be sufficient to show the character of the book: ‘To 
you then I say what I say, and [ write what I write. The writ- 
ing jy this. There are two offshoots of the complete onus, 
having neither beginning nor end, from one root, which is the 
Invisible, incomprehensible poner silence, of which the once is 
ananifested from above, which ia the great power, the intellect 
of the universe, that administers all things, the male principle ; 
but the other is from below, vast thought, the female DES: 
generative of all things. Whence corresponding to one another 
they form a pair (cvfvysx), and they reveal the middle space as 
an atmosphere which cannot be comprehended, having neither 
beginning nor end. But in this is the father who hears and 
nourishes all things that have beginning and end. This is he 
who stood, who standeth, who will stand, being a bisexual 
ower, the reflex of the pre-existent, unlimited power which 

ath neither beginning nor end, being in solitude; for from 
this the thought which pre-existed in solitude came forth and 
became twain.’ 


Besides the extracts from this book, Hippolytus 
also tells us (vi. 20) that Simon went as far as Rome, 
where he seduced many by his magical arts, but 
was opposed by Peter. This is the earliest refer- 
ence to a contest with St. Peter at Rome, unless 
the notice in Philaster (see below) was derived 
from the earlier treatise of Hippolytus, in which 
case it would belong to the close of the 2nd cent. 
Hippolytus goes on to give an account of his 
death, different from any that we have in other 
sources. At the end of his life Simon stated that 
if he were buried alive he would rise on the third 
day. He ordered his disciples to dig a grave and 
to bury him. They did as they were ordered, 
‘but he remained away even to the present day. 
¥or he was not the Christ.’ 

Origen (ec, 249 A.D.), in the contra Celsum, v. 62, 
tells us that Celsus, enumerating all the Christian 
heretics, speaks of Simonians who, worshipping 
Helena, or a teacher Ielenus, are called Heleniani. 
Origen points out that Celsus has omitted to notice 
that the Simonians never confess Jesus as the Son 
of God, but say that Simon is the power of God. 
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In vi. 11 Origen points out that Simon has no 
followers, and Dositheus not more than thirty. 
He adds that this is all the more marvellous, as 
Simon had taken away for his disciples the danger 
of death, saying that to sacrifice to idols was a 
matter of indifference. In the same work (i. 57) 
we are told that Simon has not thirty followers, or 
that that is an exaggerated number, 

Commodian (c. 250), in Carm. apol. p. 613, speak- 
ing of beasts which have had the power of speech 
by the power of God, tells us of the dog which 
St. Peter made to speak to Simon. ‘This story is 
found in the Apocryphal Acts. 

The author of the treatise de Rebaptismate, ch. 
16 (c. 260 A.D.), tells us of followers of Simon who 
make fire appear in the water when they baptize. 

In the Syriue Didascalia (end of 3rd cent.), vi. 
8 and 9 (Lagarde, Syriac text, and in Bunsen, Ana- 
lecta Anteniceena, 1. p. 325), we have a reference 
to Simon and Cleobius and others of his followers, 
and an account of the final destruction of Simon 
in the contest with Peter at Rome. As this work 
is almost inaccessible, and its evidence is import- 
ant, the following extracts are given in full: *— 


Syriac, p. 100, 1. 18 ‘(Concerning Simon the sorcerer). For 
the beginning of heresies was on this wise. Satan clothed him- 
self with Simon, a man who was @ gorcerer, and of old time was 
his servant. And when we, by the gift of the Lord our God, 
and by the power of the Holy Spirit, were doing powers of heal- 
ing in Jerusalem, and by means of the laying on of hands, the 
communication of the Holy Spirit was given to those who 
presented themselves, then he brought to us munch silver, and 
desired that, a3 he had deprived Adam of the knowledge of life 
by the eating of the tree, 60 also he might deprive us of the 
gitt of God by the gift of silver, and might seize our understand- 
ings by the gift of riches, in order that we might give to hitn in 
exchange for silver the power of the Holv Spirit. And we were 
all troubled about this. Then Peter Juoked ot Satan, who was 
dwelling in Simon, and said to him, ‘‘Thy silver shall go with 
thee to destruction, and thou shalt not bave part in this 
matter.”’ 

P. 101 ‘(Concerning false apostles). Rut when we divided to 
the twelve parts for all the world, and went forth rer the 
Gentiles in all the world, to preach the word, then Satan 
wrought and disturbed the people to send after us false apostles 
for the refutation of the word. And he sent out from the 
people one whose name was Cleobius, and joined him to Simon 
and also others afterthem. They of the house of Simon followe 
me, Peter, and came to corrupt the word. And when he was in 
Rome he disturbed the Church {much}, and turned away many. 
And showed himeclf as though flying. And he laid hold of the 
Gentiles, terrifying them by the power of the working of his 
sorceries. And in one of the days 1 went and saw him flying in 
the air. Then I rose up and said, ‘‘ By the power of the name 
of Jesus I cut away thy powers.” And he fell, and the ankle of 
his foot was broken. And then many turned away froin him. 
But others who were worthy of him clave to him. And thus 
first was established and became that heresy of his. And also 
by means of other false apostles,’ eto. 

(Brackets ag in Syriac text). 


Arnobius (c. 310, contra Gentes, ii. 12) knows of 
the story of the contest of Simon and Peter at 
Rome. ‘For they had seen,’ he says, ‘the chariot 
of Simon Magus and the four flaming horses 
scattered by the mouth of Peter, and disappearing 
at the name of Christ.’ He had been hurled down, 
and his legs broken; then, taken to Brunda, worn 
out with tortures and with shame, he had again 
thrown himself down from a lofty summit. 

Eusebius (c. 324 A.D., HE ii. 13. 14) gives an 
account of Simon drawn from Justin Martyr and 
Irenzeus, and embellished with somewhat strong 
vituperative languaye. He then goes on to refer 
to a contest with Peter, first in Judea, then in 
Rome. 

‘Forthwith,’ he gays, ‘the above-mentioned impostor was 
smitten in the eyes of his mind by a Divine and wonderful 
light, and when first he had been convicted in Judxa by the 
Apostle Peter of the evil deeds he had committed, he departed 
in flight on a great Journey over the sen from the East to the 


West, thinking in this way only he would be able to live as he 
wished.’ He tells us that he came to Rome, was assisted there 


* The writer is indebted for these extracts to the Rev. W. O, 
Allen of Exeter College, Oxford, who is engaged on a translation 
of the Syriac. The passage is also contained in the Latin Frag- 
ment, xxxii. 
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by the devil, obtained great influence, and was honoured by a 
statue. But during the reign of Claudius, Peter himself came 
there. ‘And when the Divine word thus made its dwellin 
there, the power of Simon and the man himself were immedi- 
ately quenched.’ 


Eusebius and the author of the Syriac Didascalia 
quoted above are the first writers who speak of 
both a contest in Judica and also onein Rome; but 
there docs not seem to be any reason for thinking 
that either of them had any other source for the 
former than the Acts of the Apostles. We do not 
know Eusebius’ source for the overthrow of Simon 
by Peter, and his language is curiously ambiguous. 
Probably he is giving the common story, drawn 
from mere apocryphal writing, the worthlessness 
of which he knows quite well. This makes him 
avoid both a quotation and direct details. 

Cyril of Jerusalem (c. 347, Cat. vi. 14, 15) gives 
an account based upon the Acts and Justin. He 
also gives an account of the destruction of Simon 
when he attempted to fly. It is interesting, as 
we shall see, to notice that he ascribes the final 
catastrophe to the joint agency of Peter and Paul, 
showing that he possessed a story which contained 
the names of them both. 

The work de excidio [ierosolyin. iii. 2 (A.D. 368), 
ascribed to Hegesippus, but probably by Ambrose, 
gives an account of a contest at Rome of Peter 
and Paul with Simon, It narrates a considerable 
number of incidents contained in the Latin Acts. 

Philaster (c. 380 A.D.), in his account of heresies 
(Heer. xxix.), knows of the contest at Rome with 
Peter before Nero. He tells us that Simon fled 
from Jerusalem to escape Peter, and came to 
Rome, and then narrates the contest. If this came 
from his source, the early treatise of Hippolytus, 
it would throw the evidence for it into the 2nd 
cent.; but as it is absent in the parallel passage of 
Epiphanius, and as Hippolytus in his later treatise 
knows the story in another torm, it is not prob- 
able that it did. 

Jerome (in Matt, 245) (387 A.D.) tells us that 
Simon said, ‘Bgo sum sermo Dei, ego sum spe- 
Cloeus ego paracletus, ego omnipotens, ego omnia 

ei. 

The Apostolic Constitutions, which date from 
Antioch about the year 400, give the levend of 
Simon Magus in what we may call its complete 
form (vi. 7-9)— 

The source of all heresy is Simon of Gitta. First of all, the 
story In the Acts is given. Then comes an account of all the 
false teachers who went forth into the world. Then of 
the contest between Simon and Veter at Cwsarea, where the 
companions of Peter were Zacchiwus the publican, and Barnabas, 
and Nicetas and equlla, brothers of Clement, ‘bishop and 
citizen of Rome, who had been the disciple of Paul and co-npostle 
and helper in the yorpe They discoursed for three days con- 
cernin propheny and the unity of the Godhead, Then Simon, 
being defeated, fled into Italy. Then comes an account of the 


contest at Rome of the same character as we shall come 
across shortly in the Apocryphal Acta. 


This account is very much fuller than the narra- 
tive contained in the Syriac Didascalia, written 
probably rather more than a century earlier, and 
seems to imply a considerable growth of the legend. 
As will shortly be seen, it implies a knowledge of 
the Clementine literature in some form, and of the 
Apocryphal Acts. 

n reviewing this catena of passages certain 

ints become clear. During the 2nd cent. all the 
information, as far as we know, that existed about 
Simon, is derived from the Acts of the Apostles 
and the writings of Justin. There seems to be no 
knowledge of the contest with Peter at Rome, 
although Justin believed that Simon had visited 
Rome. In the 3rd cent. we begin to get an account 
of the contest with Peter, which we find in 
Hippolytus, Commodian, the authors of the Syriac 
Didascalia, and Aurelius. Eusebius and the Did- 
ascalsa contain this legend, with an account of a 
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contest in Palestine, but do not imply anything 
beyond the narrative of the Acts of the Apostles ; 
Cyril’s account seems of much the same character. 
It is not until we reach the close of the 4th cent. 
that we find in the Apostolic Constitutions what 
we may call the completed legend, combining the 
stories which, as we shall see, are derived from 
the Clementine literature with those derived from 
the Apocryphal Acts and the narrative in the Acts 
of the Apostles. The contrast between the earlier 
Didascalia and the later Constitutions is from this 
point of view inost instructive. We are now in a 
position to study the fuller legends. 

iii, THE CLEMENTINE LITERATURE AND APOC- 
RYPHAL AcTs.—(a) THE CLEMENTINE HOMILIES 
AND RECOGNITIONS.—These are two forms of what 
appear to be an early Christian romance, containing 
the story of the wanderings of Clement in search of 
truth, the preaching and missionary journeys of 
Peter, his contest with Simon Magus, and the re- 
union of Clement with the lost members of his 
family—his father, mother, and two brothers. The 
Recognitions we possess only in a translation made 
by Kufinus about the year 400; the Mumilies con- 
tain a somewhat different form of the same story 
in Greek. There are also a Syriac version and 
later epitomes which need not trouble us, Neither 
the Recognitions nor the umilies contain the story 
in its original form, both presenting later features ; 
and there is no accepted opinion concerning the 
date or the sources of the book. But the completed 
work must belong to a time when the controversy 
with Marcion’s teaching and the preservation of the 
Divine povapyla were of interest in the Church, t.¢. 
to the early part of the 3rd cent.; and some of the 
sources may be earlier. The earliest quotations 
come from Origen (c. 230). The work is_clearly 
not orthodox in doctrine, but presents Ebionite 
features tinged with the Gnosticism it combats. 
We will give the account contained in the omilies, 
stating at the conclusion the main ditkerences in 
the narrative of the Jecoqnitions. 


The Homilies begin with an account of Clement, of his early 
religious impulses, of the desire that he had to hear of the new 
pone. and of his meeting with Peter at Cwsnrea in Palestine. 

e finds that Peter is, on the next day, to dispute with a 
certain Simon of Gitta (Bk. i.). The history of Simon is then 
related by Aquila and Nicetas, who had formerly been his 
vupils, His father’s name was Antonius, his mother’s, Rachel. 

fe was a Samaritan of the villaye of Gitta or Gitthm, six miles 
from Samaria. He was educated at Alexandria, and skilled in 
the wisdom of the Greeks and in magic. He wishes to be con- 
sidered the highest virtue (averary r¢ duveus), higher than the 
Oreatorof the world. He calls himactf the Standing One (6 Eerés), 
as signifying that he will always be firmly established (é¢ 3% ernee- 
paves ass), and having no cause of corruption in him, The 
Oreator of the world is not the highest God, nor will the dead 
be raised. He denies Jerusalem and substitutes Mt. Gerizim. 
He puts himself in the place of Christ. He perverts the Law 
by his own interpretation of it. He was the chief of the 
disciples of John the Hemerobaptist. As our Lord had 12 
apoelire symbolizing the 12 months of the year, so John had 380, 
of whom one was a woman named Helena, thus symbolizing the 
293 days in a month. The death of John occurred during the 
absence of Simon in Alexandria, and Dositheus succeeded to 
his place. Simon, on his return, desiring the headship, pre- 
tended to be a disciple, and then accused Dositheus of not 
delivering the teaching correctly. Dositheus then attempted 
to beat him with a rod, whereupon Simon became a cloud of 
smoke. Dositheus, knowing that he was not himself the 
‘Standing One,’ suid, ‘If you are the Standing One, I will 
worship you.’ Simon claims that he is, becomes head of the 
sect, and Dositheus shortly afterwards dies. Simon, taking 
Helena with him, goes about disturbing the people. Helena, 
he gays, had come down from the highest heavens; was mistress 
Csueiny), the All-mother, and Wisdom (raseuiropn euriay rai Copier); 
or her sake the Greeks and barbarians fought, having formed 
an image of the truth, for she was really then with the highcst 
God. To aid him in his magical arts, he had killed a boy, and 
separated the soul from his body, and made an image which he 
kept concealed in an inner room by which he divined. A 
description is given of his miracles. He made statues walk. 


He appeara wrapped in fire without being burnt. He is able 
to fly, to make bread out of stones. He becomes a serpent or a 
goat. He shows two faces. He can open and shut doors. He 


makes vessels in his house which wait upon him, without ite 
appearing how they are moved (Bk. ty 
fter some delay, during which Peter has explained the 
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mystical meaning of Scripture, the disputes between him and 
Simon take place; Simon undertaking to prove from the 
Scriptures that there is more than one God, and that he whom 
Peter called God is not the highest God, for he is without 
foresight, Imperfect, incomplete, and ox poets to every form of 
human passion (ili. 38). e disputations last three days. 
On the fourth day it was found that Simon had fled by night to 
ayes: and was there deceiving the people by his magic (ill. 58). 
Clement, Nicetas, and Aquila are sent on to Tyre, and Simon 
flees to Sidon, leaving some of his disciples div. 6), who, at 
Tyre, discuss with Clement the Greek fables concerning the 
gods (Bks. iv.-vi.). Peter comes to Tyre and Sidon, when 

imon goes on to Berytus. Peter follows him, and after a 
slight altercation Simon goes to Tripolis. Peter again follows 
(Bk. vil.) him, and Simon flees into Syria. 

At Tripolis Peter remains a long time. There Olement is 
baptized, and then they go on towards Antioch in Syria by 
Orthosia and Antaradus (viii.-xi.). Then comes the story of 
Clement’s family (xii.-xv.), and they go on by Bataniz, Paltus 
and Gabala to Laodicea. To Laodicea comes Simon from 
Antioch, and a long dispute takes place between him and 
Peter concerning the unity of the Godhead and the existence 
of evil (xvi.-xix.). Then Faustus, the newly-diacovered father 
of Clement, goes to see Simon. Simon by his magical arts 
succeeds in making the face of Faustus like his own, and then 
departs to Antioch, where he accuses Peter of being a magician. 
Cornelius the centurion has been ordered by the emperor to 
arrest all magicians. It is for this reason that Simon hag 
changed the face of Faustus, and he escapes to Judwa. Faustus 
then goes to Antioch, and uses the spenerence which Simon has 

iven him to destroy the latter’s influence. The people think 

hat he is Simon. In Simon’s name he recantas, confesses his 
deceit and impostures, and Peter is sent for to come to Antioch. 

The main differences which concern us in the Recognitions 
are as follow: Nothing is said about Simon being a ey of 
John. Ilelena is called Luna (cfm). Simon says that Rachel 
was not really his mother, but that he had previously been 
conceived by a virgin. The main difference in the book is one 
of order; Instead of two disputes between Peter and Simon—one 
at Cmwsarea, the other at Laodicea—we have one dispute at 
Casarea, and there most of the matters discussed in the onnt- 
dies at Laodicea are placed by this editor (ii. 19-72, ili. 12-48). 
Reference is made (ili. 63) to Simon having said that he would 
Ro to Rome, and that there he would be looked on ag a god and 
1ionoured with statucs, and in iii. 64 it is said that he had been 
there. The voyage along the Syrian coast-line is treated very 
shortly, in iv.-vi. we have discourses of Peter, in vil.—-ix. the 
story of Clement. Then at the end of x. Simon comes on the 
stage again, we have the same story as at the close of the 
Homitiea, only that the father of Clement is called, not Faustus 
but Faustinianus. 

It will be noticed that this work seems to fall very easily into 
separate elements. Hks. i. and vii.-x. 51 are concerned with the 
story of Clement. Bks. il. and iii. with the story of the contest 
of Simon and Peter. Bks. iv.-vi. with sermons of Peter. Bk. 
x. 62 ff. contains the concluding story concerning Simon, which 
hardly fits in with this version of the history. The journey 
along the Vhonician coast is very much attenuated, and there 
are suggestions that originally Simon went straight to Nome after 
the contest at Cawsarea. 


(6) THE LEGENDARY ACTS OF ST. PETER AND 
ST. PAUL.—The story of Simon in these Acts 
differs from that in the Clementine literature. 
Both alike are concerned with contests between 
Simon Magus and Simon Peter; but while the 
latter piace the scene of the contest in Syria, the 
Acts place itin Rome. The legends appear in two 
forms; the one is that contained in the Actus 
Petri cum Simone, a document of Gnostic origin, 
believed to have belonged to the collection known 
as Leucian; the other is the Acts of Peter and 
Paul (wpdtes rev dylwy drooréd\wy Wérpovu xal [Lavdov). 


(1) According to the Actus Petri cum Simone, after St. Paul 
had left Rome, a stir arose in that city, about a man called 
Simon, who was at Aricia, who had worked many miracles, and 
said he was the great power (magnam virtutem) of God, and 
without God did nothing. He receives a summons: ‘Thou art 
in Italy God, thou art the saviour of the Romans; hasten 
quay, to Rome.’ He promises to come the next day at the 
seventh hour, flying through the air at the city gate. At the 
appointed time smoke is seen approaching, and suddenly Simon 
appears in the midst. The brethren are in a state of great 
consternation because Paul is away, and they are left without 
any to comfort them, and the greater number fallaway. Mean- 
while the twelve years of Peter’s sojourn in Jerusalem are 
fulfilled, and Christ bids him go to Rome, for Simon, whom he 
had driven out of Judwa, had anticipated him there. We 
may pass over the account of Peter’s voyage and arrival in 
Rome. He finds Simon living in the house of Marcellus, a 
Roman senator of great philanthropy, whom he had perverted 
by hig magic. en Peter hears of the manner in which 
Marcellus has been deceived, he begins an attack on Simon, 
describing him as a ‘ravening wolf, stealing the sheep which 
are not his.’ It was he who inspired Judas to betray Christ, 
and hardened the heart of Herod and Caiaphas. He then goes 
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to the house of Simon. Being refused admittance, he looses 
eae) and bids him carry a message. The dog goes in, raises 
his forefeet, and in a loud voice bids Simon come forth. 
Marcellus at once recognizes his sin, and, going out, falls at 
Peter’s feet and asks pardon. He explains how he had been 
permunsed to erect o statue SIMONI IVVENI DEO: ‘To Simon, 
he youthful god.’ Further conversations of Simon and of 
Peter with the dog follow; then it, having fulfilled its mission 
dies. Peter then turns a dead sardine into a live fish, an 

Marcellus, overpowered by these miracles, with the help of his 
servant turns Simon out of his house. Simon then goes to 
Peter’s home. Peter sends him a incasage by ineans of an 
infant seven months old, who speaks and bids him leave Rome, 
and keep silence until the following Sabbath. 

Peter then narrates the story of how he had rescued a 
woman named Eubola from Simon in Palestine. Further mir- 
acles and discourses of Peter are narrated, and the night before 
the contest ia spent in prayer and fasting. On the day of the 
contest all Rome comes together, the senators, the prefect, and 
the officers. First comes a verbal disputation, and in the speech 
of Peter we notice apparently a Gnostic tendency. The contest 
begins by Simon making a young man die by his word. An 
interruption occurs. A woman rushes in saying that her son 
is dead, and some young men are sent to fetch him. Peter 
then raises the young man whom Simon had put to death, a 
favourite of the emperor, and the son of the widow who had 
been brought to him. Again, the mother of 4 certain senator, 
Nicostrates, asks Peter to heal her son. The dead body is 
brought. Peter challenges Simon to raixe it. Simon makes it 
seem to move, but Peter really raises it. All the people then 
follow Peter. 

Simon still tries to deceive the people by pretended miracles, 
but Peter exposes him. As no one belicves him, he explains 
that he is going to God; ‘Men of Rome, do you think that 
Peter has shown himself stronger than ine, and has overcome 
me? And do you follow hinr? You are deceived. To-morrow, 
leaving you impious and godless men, I will fly to God, whose 
power I am, having been weakened. If, then, you have fallen, I 
am he that standeth (6 ‘Evzvas), and I yo to the Father, and 
will say to him, “‘ Me, the Standing One, thy son, they wished 
to overthrow ; but having refuscd to agree with them, I have 
come to thyself.”’ Tho people come together to see him fly. 
He appears flying over Rome. Peter prays, and he falls down, 
having his leg broken in three places, The people stone him, 
and all follow Peter. Simon is taken to Aricia, and then to 
Terracina, where he dies. 

(2) The Acta Petri et Pauli occur in two forms, the Map- 
riper thy &yiov &worroAwy Uirpov wal Leva and the wpagus ras 
&yiev awerrokay llerpou xed Tlxvaov, bub the variations between 
them do not affect the story of Simon. The inain point of 
difference between this story and that which we have just 
narrated is that St. Paul is here made the companion of St. 
Peter instead of being represented as having left Rome. 

Owing to the success of the preaching of Peter and Paul, the 
Jews and priests stir up Simon against Peter. Simon is sum- 
moned before Nero, and by his miraclea convinces Nero of the 
truth of his claims to be Sun of God, and Nero orders Peter and 
Paul to be brought before him. The contest is first one of 
words, in which St. Peter quotes a letter of Pontius Pilate 
about our Lord, then it passes into miracles, Each challenges 
the other to say what is in their thoughts. Peter blesses and 
breaks a loaf of bread, and has It prepared to give to the dogs 
which Simon sends against him to devour him, thus disclosing 
that he knew what was in Simon’s thoughts. Simon then 
demands that a lofty tower should be erected. Nero remem- 
bers how once Simon had appeared to raise himself from the 
dead after he had been killed three days, and still expects his 
victory. This Simon had done by making the executioner who 
had been sent to execute him cut off the head of a ram 
instead of hisown. At this point there is inserted a converse- 
tion between Nero and Paul, and then a dispute on the subject 
of circumcision. Then comes the final test. While Paul prays, 
it js the part of Peter to oppose Simon. Simon starts flying. 
Peter then says, ‘I adjure you, angels of Satan, who bear him 
to the air to deceive the hearts of the unbelievers, by God the 
creator of all, and Jesus Christ, whom on this day He raised 
from the dead, from this hour no longer bear him, but let him 
go.’ THe then falls and dies. Nero puts Peter and Paul in 

oe but keeps the body of Simon to see if it will rise on the 
hird day. 

It will be noticed in thia narrative that the part played by 
St. Paul is clearly subordinate. His name and his action might 
really be omitted without serious injury to the narrative. 
This suggests that very probably the story in its original form 
came from a source similar to the Actus Petri cum Simone, \n 
which St. Paul is entirely absent. 


iv. MODERN CRITICAL VIEWS.—We have now 
gone sufliciently minutely through all the various 
vicissitudes which the legends about Simon Magus 
experienced during the early centuries, and can 
pass to some equally curious developments of 
modern criticism. ; 

There is no doubt that the Clementine litera- 
ture is to some extent Ebionite in character, 
and might naturally contain anti-Pauline teach- 
ing. Starting from this point of view, Baur dis- 
covered certain passages in which Simon repre- 
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sented, or seemed to represent, St. Paul. He 
then propounded the view that Simon the Sa- 
maritan was not a historical character, but a term 
of reproach invented for the Apostle Paul. The 
contest between Simon Peter and Simon Magus 
really represented the original conflict of Peter 
and Paul. Wherever Simon Magus occurs we 
should read Paul. At first it was clearly under- 
stood who this person designated as Simon the 
Samaritan really was, but as the two parties more 
and more came together the original meaning 
was forgotten, and hence we find, even in a book 
like the Acts of the Apostles, written in a con- 
ciliatory interest, fragments of the old contest 
still embedded. But we have to recognize that 
the whole of our accepted history of early Chris- 
tianity is really a conventional ecclesiastical 
legend, and the real history of the period must 
be disentangled from the sCiomentine literature. 
It is marvellous with what ingenuity the parallel 
was worked out when once the idea was started. 
Simon called himself the great power of God. 
Paul claims that he lived by the power of God 
(2 Co 12° 13‘), When Simon offers money to buy 
the power of conferring the gift of the Hol 
Ghost, this is an allusion to Paul, who by his 
contributions for the poor saints at Jerusalem 
was attempting to obtain the apostleship. Peter 
telling Simon that he has neither part nor lot in 
this matter, is really Peter telling Paul that he 
has not the xAfpos ris dmocrods. 

Lipsius, who had worked out this theory in the 
most ingenious manner, did so mainly in con- 
nexion with lis researches into the early history 
of the story of St. Peter’s martyrdom at Rome. 
The original idea of Peter having visited Rome 
was Ebionite. ‘The tradition of Peter’s presence 
in Rome, which, unhistorical as it is, can only be 
explained by an anti- Pauline interest, is most 
universally connected in the most ancient records 
with his relation to Simon’ (Zeller, Acts of the 
A postles, i. p. 267, Eng. tr.). Rome must be claimed 
for true Christianity and the Jewish prince of the 
apostles, so a story was invented describing the 
manner in which Peter had visited Rome and 
there won a great victory over the false apostle, 
the Samaritan, we, Paul. Ultimately, the Roman 
Church realized how important for their prestige 
was the visit of Peter to Rome and his martyrdom 
there, and they adopted this legend in a Catholic 
sense, Peter and Paul being represented as the 
first founders of the Roman Church. The diffi- 
culty about this theory is that in the documents 
which we possess the Catholic theory is really the 
oldest, and therefore it is necessary to invent an 
early Ebionite Acts of Peter which contain the 
Ebionite form of the legend, This, according to 
Lipsius, was the common source of the Simon 
legend and the Apocryphal Acts, and he devoted 
great ingenuity to reconstructing it in accordance 
with his theory. But in his later works Lipsius 
has given up much of his former theory, although 
he still holds to the existence of early Ebionite 
Acts of Peter. 

This theory of the identity of Simon Magus 
and the Apostle Paul is gradually ceasing to be 
held, and many scholars summarily dismiss it ; 
it is, however, we notice, still accepted by 
Schmiedel (Hneyce. Bibl. i. p. 913), and will, no 
doubt, be fully worked out by him. At first 
sight, from the point of view of common-sense, it 
seems absurd, and as a matter of fact it has very 
little evidence in its favour. The evidence that 
there seemed to be arose from a certain method of 
looking at facta owing to preconceived ideas. 
Without going into the question more thoroughly 
than space permits, we may touch upon the fol- 
lowing points :— 


(i.) It ia very doubtful whether the Simon of the Clementines 
conceals the Apostle Paul. 

(ii.) There ig little or no evidence for early Ebionite Acts of 
eter. 

(ifi.) The evidence for the Catholic history of the visit of 
Peter to Rome is earlier and better than that for his visit to 
Rome to combat Simon Magus. That is a later story (not ap- 
aring until the 3rd cent.), arising from the combination of 
wo or three stories. 

(iv.) The catena of Patristic evidence Riven above suggeste a 
quite different account of the growth of the legend. 


(i.) How far does the Sumon of the Clementines 
conceal the Apostle Paul ?—It is quite natural that 
the writer of the Clementines, who was probably 
an Ebionite by extraction, should be anti-Pauline, 
and any teaching that he would consider erroneous 
he would put into the mouth of Simon. But 
how far does the masque of Simon really conceal 
Panl ? 


(2) In Hom. xvii. 12-19 Simon defends the thesis that the 
belief obtained by visions is more certain than that from per- 
sonal intercourse. Peter maintains that the personal know- 
ledge that he esses is more trustworthy. This inay very 
naturally be referred to the claim of St. Paul, that he was an 
apostle because he had seen the Lord ina vision; nor are there 
wanting verbal parallels, Peter says (ch. 19): a xartyvoepeives 
6 Aiyas, cf. Gal 211; Bo again, a 33 ow’ ixsivou pcs dpas opel, 
wal podyrevisis &wberode iyevor, and we know that St. Paul 
claimed to have visions (200 121), This explanation is quite 
possible; but has not the whole passage probably very much 
more meaning when applied to the claims made by herctics to 
have 4 special revelation superior to the Church revelation? 

(b) In Ilom, ii. 17 Simon ig said to be 6 wpe imod tis r& tOym 
wpates iAddy, We preaches the false doctrine, the coming of 
which must precede the true which Peter taught. 1s not this 
Paul going among the heathen and teaching them falsely, to 
be followed by Peter, who teaches them what is true? So 
again Hom, tii. 59 Peter says that when he wished to teach 
the heathen the belief in one God, Simon went further, and 
taught them to believe in many. In vii. 4-8 Peter tells the 
people of Tyre that they have been deceived by his forerunner 
Simon. The second instance clearly takes away from the force 
of the first, because the false teacher is made to teach the belief 
in more than one God, and is clearly the first disseminator of 
Marcionism, 

(c) In Hom. xviii. 6-10 we have ao condemnation of india- 
criminate teaching. This is Peter condemning Paul; but really 
it will have equal meaning if we suppose It introduced to 
explain why this special doctrine of the Clementinces has only 
been known to a few. 

(4) In Recog. iii, 49 Simon is called a vag electionta... 
maligno, a chosen vessel for evil, cf. Ac 915; and in Kecog. 
fi. 18 he is said to be malignus transformans se in aplendorem 
ducis, cf. 2Co 1134, But nothing can be drawn from the last 
sentence, and the first docs not mean much. Why, if Paul 
is called a chosen vessel in a good sense, should not Simon be 
called a@ chosen vessel for evil? 

(e) Something more may be said for the expression in the 
letter of Peter prefixed to the book in which he speaks of 
ixtpou dvbpdwrov wvopesy Tine mal PAA PWOy . . « . TpoTyxn Liver Sida- 
oxadsay.~-Here Paul may well be referred to as ‘the enemy’ 
whose doctrine was lawless; but why should not the enemy 
simply Simon, who was by tradition the source of all false 
teaching? Lawlcssness docs not mean breaking the law, but 
teaching immorality. 

(f) The most significant passage is Recog. i. 70 (a curious 
episode peculiar to the Recognitions). James by his preaching 
has very nearly persuaded the high priest and all the people to 
be baptized when ‘homo inimicus’ appears and bids them not 
to be deceived by a magician, and attacks then. He was clearl 
intended to be Saul (in his unconverted days), Uut Ae vw 
apecialiy distinguished from Stmon, who is introduced as some- 
one different in the next chapter but one. Paul is quite clearly 
not Simon here. 


It seems very doubtful, indeed, whether Simon 
is ever intended to represent Paul, nor is there 
any Pauline teaching put into Simon’s mouth, 
The above passages, which are all the more im- 
portant quoted, are hardly sufficient to establish 
the theory that Simon is Paul. The author or 
compiler of the Clementines really starts from the 
belief that the Simon of the Acts, whom Peter 
combated, was the source of all heresy, and so he 
makes his favourite apostle travel from place to 

lace combating in the person of Simon the false 

arcionite teaching of which he was_ believed 
to be the originator. This will explain the 
whole situation, and is much less far-fetched 
than the explanation which finds St. Paul every- 
where. 

(ii.) But without forcing this too far, and ad- 
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mitting that the writer may possibly have been 

intending somewhat delicately to attack Pauline 

teaching, there is a further question: Js there 

any evidence for early Ebionite Acts which con- 

tated. a narrative of Peter and Simon (concealing 
cul)? 

The theory of Lipsius formerly was that there 
was an original Ebionite Acts which was the com- 
mon source of both the Roman ecend and the Clem- 
entines. He found an external support for this 
statement in the passage given above from the 
Apostolic Constitutions, which he boldly said_be- 
longed to the earlier portion of that work. This 
is an admirable illustration of the danger of such 
statements, and how very untrustworthy are the 
attempts of any critic, however able, to guess at 
the original portions of a work. Some years 
before lipsiaa wrote thus, Lagarde had already 
published his Greek version of the Didascalia, the 
earlier form of the Constitutions, and disproved the 
whole theory. There is no external evidence for 
the existence of early Ebionite Acts as the source 
of the whole story, and Lipsius has given up the 
theory in this form, but he still believes in early 
Ebionite Acts. As a matter of fact, there seems 
very little evidence for their existence. He finds 
Ebionite tendencies in some passages of the Acts 
of Peterand Paul, but the Sonu aIAY there is not 
with Jewish Christianity, but with Judaism—and 
Simon Magus is the champion of Judaism, ‘That is 
the position that he occupied in the Leucian Acts, 
and the passages sugyest much more a Leucian 
than an Ebionite origin. It is even more difficult 
to speak of the sources of the Clementines, but it 
is very doubtful if it is necessary to assume an 
Ebionite Acts which contained an account of Simon. 
The contest between Simon and Peter along the 
Syrian coast is almost absent from the fecognitions, 
perhaps the earlier form. With the exception of 
the concluding incident, which was clearly not 
pan of the original work, the portion concerning 

simon resolves itself into the account of his career, 
which is obviously based largely on Justin, and the 
disputes with Peter at Casarea, in which Simon is 
made the protagonist of Marcionism. The latter 
would probably be the direct work of the author, 
and does not demand a source. Qn no subject con- 
nected with the Clementines is it possible to speak 
with certainty; but this much seems clear, that 
there is no evidence of Ebionite Acts, and no need 
to suppose that they existed. ‘They are merely a 
hypothesis, invented to support preconceived views. 

(lii.) If we examine the chronological order of 
the development of the legend, the Catholte account 
of the first work of Peter and Paul at Rome is older 
than the story of Simon and Peter. Both Dionysius 
of Corinth and [renwus know the story of their 
visit, and both ascribe to them the foundation of 
the Roman Church. There is no certain trace of 
the story concerning the contest of Simon and Peter 
at Rome before the 3rd cent., although as a matter 
of fact it probably existed in the Leucian Acts not 
later than the close of the 2nd century. Chrono- 
logically, the Catholic story caused the legend, not 
wice versa. 

(iv.) The same is true of the whole growth of the 
story. We first of all trace the various elements 
of it as existing in different sources and varying 
forms. The more complicated and fuller stories 
are the result of later growth, and not the original 
source. The simple narrative of the Acts is the 
earliest, not the latest account. This will come 
out more clearly in what follows. 

v. THE GROWTH OF THE LEGEND.—We are now 
in a position to sketch tentatively the growth of 
the whole legend. Our primary authorities must 
be the Acts and Justin Martyr, because they are 
chronologically the earlier, and because the accept- 
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ance of them explains tle rest. Justin Martyr, 
who lived in Samaria less than 100 years after the 
time of Simon, was writing about something that 
he would know. Whether the fully developed 
tee as described by Justin comes directly from 
the founder of the heresy or was the product of a 
later member of the school, may of course still be 
doubted, but the system harmonizes with what we 
read in the Acts; nor are there any @ priori reasons 
for doubting the story about Simon and the woman 
he chose to call Helena. The later account of the 
system which we find in Hippolytus was probably 
the production of some meinber of the sect; but it 
is on the same lines as the older work, and we must 
remember that the essence of Gnosticism was not 
orthodoxy but speculation. Different members of 
the school of Basilides produced very different 
systeins, and in the same way some members of the 
school of Simon produced the later development 
described above. The main source of the Clemen- 
tine literature was directly or indirectly Justin, 
beret oly also Hegesippus, and some of the personal 

etails of his life and connexion with Dositheus 
my be authentic. 

We now pass to the Roman visit. Are there any 

rounds for thinking that this really took place ? 

robably not. Of what happened in Samaria, 
Justin 18 a first-hand authority ; on matters in 
Rome he would be ignorant and misinformed. 
He saw the statue, and Jumped to the conclusion 
that Simon, of whom he had known s0 much, was 
here represented. It may be noticed that Justin 
gives no authority for the Roman visit except the 
statue. In another direction Justin is responsible 
for the Simon legend, namely, by making him the 
source and originator of heresy. How far there 
is an actual historical basis for the idea that 
Gnosticism was directly or indirectly derived from 
him may be doubtful. His systein exhibits all the 
elements which go to make up Gnosticism ; especi- 
ally we may notice that there we first find the idea 
that the Inghest God was not the creator of the 
world; but then such tendencies and ideas were 
in the air. The same influences of dualism and 
syncretism which worked in his case would work in 
others. But, anyhow, Simon was the one clear in- 
stance of a heretic mentioned in the New Testament. 
It was natural, therefore, to represent him as the 
aes arch-heretic, the originator of heresy, and 
the place which Justin assigned to him at the head 
of his heretical genealogy was one in which his 
position was uncontested. 

Next comes the Roman contest with Peter. 
The materials out of which this was constructed 
were (1) the contest of Peter and Simon in the 
Acts; (2) the Roman tradition that the Church 
was founded by Peter; (3) the story of the Simon 
statue ; (4) a story contained in Suetonius (Nero, 
12). At games initiated by Nero, some one, per- 
sonating [carus, attempted to fly, and the emperor 
was sprinkled with blood when he fell. The 
story of Simon’s flight towards heaven was prob- 
ably invented at Kome before the close of the 2nd 
cent., not later at any rate than the beginning 
of the 3rd. Whether the author of the Leucian 
Acts of Peter—a Gnostic—was the first originator 
or not we cannot say ; very probably he was, as he 
seems to have helped to give Simon Magus a pro- 
minent place. According to Photius (Cod. cxiv.) 
that work taught that the God of the Jews was 
evil, whose minister Simon was. This would make 
it very natural that the author we call Leucius 
stioutde have invented the episode; and the date 
which we assign later than Justin, but not later 
than the end of the 2nd cent., harmonizes with 
other indications. This story, like many other 
Leucian inventions, was attractive to the orthodox, 
and therefore we find it here worked up in a com. 
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paratively speaking orthodox dress. Paul was in- 
troduced as a companion of Peter, not because 
there had been anything anti-Pauline in the original 
story, but because the combined activity of Peter 
and Paul became a favourite subject of legend. 
For an Ebionite form of this legend there appears 
to be no evidence. There remains a certain chrono- 
logical confusion to discuss. According to Justin, 
it was in the reign of Clandius that Simon came to 
Rome. The origin of this date was probably the 
date on the statue which he saw. The earlier form 
of the story, then, would bring Peter to Rome in the 
days of Claudius; and in the Actus Petri cum 
Simone nothing is said about Nero. But the 
martyrdom of Peter was by tradition under Nero, 
so that nt a later date the legend was changed to 
Nero’s time. ltusebius, however, had before him 
the earlier account. He brings Simon to Rome 
under Claudius, and Peter immediately after him. 
Is not this probably the origin of the 25 years’ 
episcopate of Peter at Rome? 

The origin, then, of the Roman legend was prob- 
ably the Leucian Acts. These are represented for 
us mainly by the Actus Petri cum Simone, the 
Leucian aflinities of which have been shown by 
James (Apocrypha A necdota, ii. p. xxiv); the wpdgecs 
ltérpouv xat IlavAov are an orthodox recasting of the 
story, with the exaggerated miraculous tendency 
omitted. 

A separate line on which the legend developed 
is represented by the Clementine literature. A 
combination of arguments would incline us to put 
its date at the boginning of the 3rd cent. and its 
origin in Syria. ‘The sources out of which it was 
composed must be very doubtful, as we have little 
to go on, but the story is obviously made up of 
different elements. ‘There is a story of Clement 
and his relations; there is a story of a dispute with 
Apion, which sometimes secins to have been put 
into the muuth of Peter, but in our texts is put into 
the mouth of Clement. There are certain xnpvy- 
para or Preachings of Peter, and there is an account 
of the travels of Peter. But how much of this was 
derived from carlier sources and how much was the 
work of the compiler of the legend we have no 
means of determining. The story of the travels of 
Peter contained, obviously, an account of his journey 
from Casarea to Antioch, of the Churches that he 
founded during that journey, and the bishops and 
preavy.tere that he instituted. This is preserved in 
woth our texts; but was the dispute with Simon 
Magus part of the original document? It is usually 
supposed that it must have been; but in the Recog- 
nitions, Which is generally considered the older 
form of the story, the part of Simon is confined 
to Ceesarea, and is an episode by itself. Again, does 
the author know of the Roman contest? The refer- 
ences to Rome occur mainly in the Recognitions, 
and may have been introduced to adapt the story 
to a Roman audience. It is quite possible that 
the introduction of Simon Magus is due to the 
compiler of the work, and that his only historical 
source of knowledge about Simon was Justin 
Martyr and, possibly, Hegesippus. 

But if his sources are doubtful, his purpose is 
more clear. He is an Ebionite Christian by ex- 
traction, who has been influenced by the specula- 
tive ideas which we associate with Gnosticism, and 
he writes to reconcile the conflicting claims of 
Judaisin and Christianity. His main tenet is the 
Divine unity, and therefore he combats the poly- 
theism of the heathen, the dualism of Marcion, 
and Trinitarianism (if we may use the term). This 
last feature gives us his date, the period of the 
Monarchian controversy early in the 8rd _ cent.; 
and for this date there is also external evidence. 
Within the limits of a common Monotheism he 
jiopes to find room for both Jews and Christians, and 


his references to the establishment of bishops and 

resbyters by Peter show that he wishes to adopt 
the existing ecclesiastical organization. There is 
@ certain amount of art in his choice of characters, 
The defender of polytheism is Apion, perhaps 
the traditional opponent of Judaism ; the attack 
is put into the mouth of Clement, as obviously 
more fitted for such work than Peter. The one 
heretic of the apostolic age, Simon, who was the 
traditional source of all heresy, is made the 
exponent of all false Christian teaching, and his 
natural combatant is Peter. Paul is never men- 
tioned by name, but anything like an overt attack 
on him would have been quite beside his purpose, 
There are no doctrines which were ascribed to Paul 
attacked in the person of Simon. Simon is not 
Paul, nor intended by the author to be Paul. He 
was obviously a writer with considerable powers 
of invention; he had acertain amount of history 
or legend or tradition, but he may very likely be 
himself responsible for most of the personal episodes 
he describes, and for the use he has made of Simon. 
‘There is no evidence, at any rate, for any Ebionite 
Acts which he is supposed to have used, nor any 
need to imagine them. One more feature must be 
referred to. Simon is with him the magician as 
well as the false teacher, and a great deal is said 
about the magical element, which requires all 
Peter’s miraculous powers to dispel. The whole of 
this side of the legend appears absurdly puerile to a 
modern reader. But we are apt to forget that all 
the tricks Simon claimed to perform were believed 
in at the time, and that those who claimed to 
perform magical rites were among the most deter- 
mined opponents of Christianity. Magic was a 
real danger, and a very subtle form of false teach- 
ing. It was the true spiritual force of Christianity 
which overcame it; but numerons writers always 
ascribed this triumph to the exhibition of vulgar 
miraculous power. 

It is maintained that this reconstruction of the 
history of the Simon legend represents a much 
more probable and consistent account of the origin 
of the story than the distorted and complicated 
theories which have appeared since the time of 
Baur, and have rested chiefly on unproved hypo- 
theses of sources and fanciful reconstructions of 
the early historical period.* 

vi. THE AFFINITIES OF SIMON’S SYSTEM.—The 
historical nucleus of the legend is, as we have seen, 
the narrative in the Acts, part of the story in 
Justin, the system as described by him belonging 
either to Simon himself or an earlier follower, 
and perhaps some incidents recorded by the Clem- 
entines. When we accept this as original, the 
affinities of the system suggested by Baur and his 
followers become a legitimate explanation. Sam- 
aria was a country in which a sort of bastard 
Judaism came in contact with the old Syrian 
and Phosnician religions and the newer Hellenic 
paganism. All these different elements are pieseny 
in Simon’s system. That the relation of himself 
and Helena is a reminiscence of the Syrian male 
and female deity is equally natural, whether Helena 
be a real person (as is probable) or only the per- 
sonification of an idea. The fact that in one 
account—that of the Recognitions—she is called 
Luna (a translation of cedjvn), makes the parallel 
to the Sun and Moon worship, the Baal and 
Astarte, more close. Simon represents an almost 
pre-Christian Gnosticism, and it is significant that 
only here do we find this very repulsive dualistic 
element. Simon represents the impostor of the 

*It may be objected that nothing has been said about the 
Simon of Cypaus mentioned in Jos. Ant. xx. vii. 4. In the 
opinion of the present writer the two Simons have nothing to 
do with one another, and the resemblance of names counts for 
nothing. There are said to be twenty-four Simons in the Index 
to Josephus. 
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period, whose claims are even more improbable 
than those of Apollonius of Tyana or Alexander 
of Abonoteichus. His mind is a medley of Hellen- 
ism, Judaism, and Orientalism; out of this he 
forms a system, in which he himself occupies the 
first position. ‘The influence of Christianity and 
then the opposition to it give a certain vitality 
and force to the ideas he suggests, and in other 
hands they become fertile and prolific. Later 
Gnostics were more definitely Christian. The 
founders of the sects never claimed Divine honours 
for themselves. They discarded more extravagant 
features. But they shared with Simon the funda- 
mental doctrine that the Creator of the world was 
an inferior and, perhaps, a malevolent deity.* 

vii. SIMON MAGUS AND SIMONY. — In another 
direction the name of Simon has become used 
universally for the sin of attempting to purchase 
spiritual gifts or spiritual preferment for money. 

oth sorts were included under the sin of Simon. 
The earlicst example seems to be from the Apos- 
tolical Canons, where it is said: ‘Tf any bishop, 
wresbyter, or deacon obtain this dignity for money, 
froth 1e that is ordained and the ordainer shall be 
deposed, and also cut off from all communion, as 
Simon Magus was by Peter.’ And the instance 
is often quoted in later canons. The use of the 
term appears to have arisen through the Canon 
Law. 

viii, SIMON MAGUS AND THE Faust LEGEND.— 
‘There are some curious coincidences, if they are 
nothing more, between the legend of Simon and 
thestory of Faust. The hero of that legend is sup- 
ee to have been a certain Dr. aust, of Knitt- 
ingen, who died in 1540. ‘The legend appears first 
in @ written form in 1587, and was obviously the 
result of a fertile imagination. It is quite possible 
that in building up the story reminiscences direct 
or indirect of the legend of Simon Magus may 
have come in. The following are points of re- 
semblance: (1) firstly and most clearly the intro- 
duction of Helena in both; (2) the name Faustus ; 
(3) the honauneulus; (4) in Simon Magus himself 
we may have a suggestion of Mephistopheles. 
This connexion may be due to direct literary in- 
fluence, or we may have here two different versions 
of a theme which has been common at various 
times, the contest between Religion and Magic—a 
contest which we have to believe is far older and 
more universal than was once thought. 


LITERATURE.—(1) On Simon Magus generally. The two most 
complete expositions of the two opposing points of view are by 
Moller in Herzog, RE2 xiv. 8.v., and by Lipsius in Schenkel’s 
Bibel-Lexicon, v. 801-821, Kor older works see Mosheim, /nst. 
hist. eccl. i. 889. There are accounts in all the works on 
hercsies in the Early Church, of which the most useful is that 
of Hilgenfeld, die Ketzergeschichte des Urchristenthums, pp. 163 
and 453. The most complete account in English is that by 
Salmon in Dict. Chr. Biog. iv. 681. Other treatises referred to 
are Simson, ‘ Leben und Lehre Simon des Magiers,’ in Z. f. Atst. 
Theol, 1841, iii. 39; Baur, Das Manichittsche Religionseystem, 
SOO ee 1831, 467, Die Christliche Gnosis, Tiibingen, 1835, 
p- $00 ff. 

(2) On Simon and Paul see Baur, ‘Die Christuspartie in 
Korinth,’ in Tiibinger Zeitschrift, 1831-34, p. 116ff., Paulus 
(1845), p. 86 ff., 218 ff. [2pp. 97 ff., 246 ff.], Das Christenthum der 
drei ersten Jahrhunderte3, p. 85 ff. ; Hilgenfeld, Die Clementin- 
tschen Recognitionen und Homilien (1848), p. 317ff., ‘Der 
Magier Simon,’ in ZFWTh, 1868, p. 367 ff.; Zctler, Apostel- 
geschichte, 158 ff. (Gi. p. 260, Eng. tr.); Volkmar, ‘tiber den 
Simon Magus der Apostelgeschichte,’ in Theol. Jahrbucher, 
1856, p. 270 ff. ; 

(3) The Apocryphal Acts may be read in Lipsius, Acta 
A postolorum Apocrypha, which supersedes all previous editions. 
Lipsius’ criticism will be found in Die Quellen der rémischen 
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*The criticisms of Renan (ii. 154) are interesting and worth 
qCODE: ‘Simon de Getton fut le chef d’un mouvement re- 

gieux, paralléle & celui du Christianisme, qu’on pit regarder 
comme une sorte de contrefagon Samaritaine de l'muvre de 
Jésus. . . (tb. 260). LHéléne, significant par 14 qu'elle était coulet 
de l'universelle pursuite, la cause éternelle de dispute entre les 
hommes, celle qui se venge de ses cnnemis en les rendant 
aveugles: théme bizarre qui mal compris ou travesti & dessein, 
donna lieu chez les péres de |’église aux contes les plus banais.’ 


we 


Petrus-Sage kritisch untersucht, Kiel, 1872, and in Die Apokry- 
phen Apostelgeschichten und Apostetlegenden, ii, 1, Braunsch- 
weig, 1887. In the latter volume he very much modifies his 
earlier conclusions. 

(4) On the Clementines may be mentioned Schliemann, Die 
Clementinen, Hamburg, 1844; Ublhorn, Die Homilien und 
Recognitionen des Clemens Romanus, otuugeD 1854 ; Hilgen- 
feld, Die Clementinischen Recognitionen ur Homilien, Jena, 
1848, and in Theol. Jahrbilcher, 1854, 1868; Lehmann, Die 
Clementinischen Schriften; Lipsius in Protestantische Kir- 
chenzeitung, 1869, pp. 477-482 ; and, in English, Salmon’s art. in 
the Diet. Chr. Biog. 

(6) On Simon and the Faust legend sce Zahn, Cyprian von 
Antiochien und die deutsche Faustsage, Erlangen, 1882; and 
Kuno Fischer, Die Faustsage. A. C. HEADLAM. 


_ SIMPLE, SIMPLICITY.—The words tr‘ ‘simple’ 
in AV are (1) ‘na (from app to be open), ‘openness,’ 
inexperience, descending to ‘heedlessness.’ In Pr 
172 the abstract use occurs and the word is tr? 
‘simplicity,’ elsewhere the meaning is personal, 
and the translation ‘simple’ or ‘simple one.’ In 
Pr 9° the translation is ‘foolish’ (RV ‘simple 
ones’). It occurs chiefly in Proverbs (sce Oehler, 
Theol. of O17, ii. 446; Cheyne, Devout Study of 
Criticism, 388; Schultz, Old Test. Theol. ii. 283 £.). 
(2) pe only Pr 98, of Folly personified. (3) dxaxos, 
‘ ruileless,’ Wis 434, Ro 16'8, (4) dxépacos, ‘ sincere,’ 
lit. ‘unmixed,’ Ro 16?" (see Trench, Syn. § Ivi.). 

Simplicity is the tr. of (1) ‘n> in Pr. 1% (2) 
on (of which the plu. is o'9n, the Thummim of 
Heb. oracles) completeness, uprightness (from 
orn to finish), only 28 154%. (3) awrdérns, ‘ one- 
foldedness,’ ‘ sinygleness,’ ‘sincerity,’ Wis 1’, 1 Mac 
Qi, Ro 12%, 2 Co 1” 11%. (See Sanday-Headlam 
on Ko 12°; G. Montetiore in JQ/ vi. 469). 


The Eng. adj. ‘simple’ (used also as a subst.) significs ‘one- 
fold,’ ‘single’ (from Lat. stmplez, through Old Fr. stiiple). 
This original meaning is seen, ¢.7., in its application to medicines: 
thus Gosson, School ef Abuse (Arber, p. 37), ‘Chiron wag... a 
reader of Phisicke, by opening the natures of many simples.’ 
And we still speak of a matter being ‘simple’ when it is not 
complicated. When applied (o persons the meaning is now 
“weakminded,’ ‘foolish.’ But in AV and older Eng. generally 
the meaning is never quite so strony as that, and, when it 
approaches it, always implies moral blame. 

1. Inexperienced or unsophisticated, ag Gn 2627 Tind. ‘ Jacob 
was ao simple man and dwelled in the tentes.’ This is perhaps 
all that ia expressed by the word in Pr 14 ‘To give subtilty 
(RVm ‘ prudence’) to the simple’; 1415 ‘The simple believeth 
every word’; and especially Ro 1619 I would have you wise unto 
that which is good, and simple (AVm ‘ harmless’) concerning 
evil.’ 

2. This inexperience may be ignorance to be instructed, or 
weakness to be defended. Thus Ps 197 ‘The testimony of the 
Lord ig sure, making wise the simple’; 1168 ‘The Lord pre- 
serveth the simple.’ Of. Hamilton, Catechisn, fol. xv, ‘ Ye that 
are simple and unleirnit men and wemen suld expresly beleif al 
the artikils of your Crede’; Is 53% Cov. ‘He shalbe the most 
symple and despised of all’; 6022 Cov. ‘The yongest and leest 
shal rere in to a thousande, and the symplest in to a stronge 

eople.’ 

3. But in Proverbs the tendency is to regard inexperience as 
heediessness and almost folly, thus 14/8 ‘ The simnple inherit folly’ ; 
and as blameworthy, thus 122 ‘ How long, ye simple ones, will ye 
love simplicity?’ Of. Bunyan, Holy War, 129, ‘1 heard him say 
itin Folly Yard, at the house of one Mr, Simple, next door to 
the sign of the Self-deceiver. 

Simplicity has not quite the same range of meaning as 
ge 1. Jgnorance or weakness, descending to folly, as 
Pr 122, cf. Adams, Works, i. 29—‘God, in regard to thy sim- 
plicity, DEEE to naught all their machinations,’ 2. (ruileless- 
ness, rising to innocence and sincerity, as 28 1611 ‘They went 
in their simplicity’; Wis 11 ‘Think of the Lord with a good 
heart, and in simplicity of heart seek him’; 1 Mac 237m; Ro 128 
‘He that giveth, let him do it with simplicity’ (i) &+.67"7,, AVm 
‘liberally,’ RV ‘with liberality,’ RVm ‘with singleness’); 2 Co 
112 ‘in simplicity and godly sincerity’ (RV {reading with edd. 
&ysbryes for &wAornes of Tit} ‘in holiness’); 113 ‘the simplicity 
that is In Christ.’ Cf. Elyot, Governour, 1. 220, ‘Trewely in 
every covenaunt, bargayne, or promise, ought to bea simplicitie, 
that is to saye, one playne understandinge or meaning betvene 
the parties’; and Ac 24 Rhem. ‘They tooke their meate with 
joy and simplicitie of hart.’ It is to be observed that ‘simpli- 
city’ in its modern sense does not occur in AV or RV: to take 
2Co 113 in the mod. sense is wholly to misunderstand the 
passage. J. HASTINGS. 


SIMPLICITY (dwAérns, ‘singleness,’ LXX tr. of oh 
as also of 1%) is the characteristic attribute of the 
man who is whole-hearted and single - hearted. 
The word dr)obs is applied by Plato to God, who ix 
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‘ perteet y simple and true both in word and deed’ 
(ep. ii. 382 EF). [t is used to describe the man 
who plays only one part and does one thing, in con- 
trast to him whose energies are not concentrated 
but divided over a variety of pursuits (Zep. iii. 
397 E). Simplicity ia a mark of the just man who 
wishes to be and not to seem good ( Hee 11. 361 B), 
while the man of an opposite type who lacks the 
true virtue of a‘ unaniinous and harmonious soul’ is 
derdoos, for he is at war with himself, and is virtu- 
ally two men, not one (Jtep. vill. 554 D). Its close 
relationship to dxaxia (guilelessness) is indicated b 
the fact that in many passages where the LX 
has dwAdérys, Aq. has dxaxla as tr. of the same word 
(Pa 7% 26)-1! 4138 787); its relationship to evdurns 
(rectitude), by the fact that in LXX sy+is tr. by both 
words (1 K 9%, 1 Ch 29!7), Simplicity describes the 
moral and mental attitude of the man who is 
absolutely at one with himself in motive, aim, and 
end, whether in relation to God or his fellow-men. 
This unity and concentration of the inner nature 
gives fulness of spiritual perception, as our Lord 
shows by a comparison taken from another sphere 
of vision. ‘If, therefore, thine eye be single 
(ardods), thy whole body shall be full of light’ Rt 
6°?, Lk 114), Such a man is incapable of insincerity, 
or artifice, or malice, or finesse. Hence he is 
opposed to the two-souled man, who is driven now 
Godwards, now earthwards (dipuyos, Ja 1), to the 
double-hearted (Ps 12?) and the double-tongued 
(dcAdyos, 1 ‘Ti 38; SlyAwooos, Pr 11, Sir 6%) In 
his walk he does not try to go upon two ways 
(Sir 2}%), but goes senile to the goal, with his 
face set thitherward, neither halting, nor lin sering, 
nor diverging. In his obedience to Christ there 1s 
no reservation, no element of calculation, only 
unconditional loyalty (2 Co 118). In his devotion 
to God there is no bargaining as to the minimum 
of disobedience which Ile may permit (2 K 5!*), in 
his work for men is no taint Share anne (Col 3°, 
Kph 6°). In lus giving there is no admixture of any 
base clement (Ro 124), For he gives as (rod gives, 
without any afterthought (Ja 1°), for no end save 
the good of the receiver. The simple one is guile- 
less, and as such, though not free from prejudice, 
he is open to conviction (Jn 147), Himself incapable 
of being swayed by ignoble motives, he attributes 
a& similar incapability to others, and thus may be 
easily deceived; in this way simplicity may so 
degenerate that it becomes not merely oppused to 
craftiness, but to prudence (2 8 15"). 

In the NT conception prudence is consistent with 
simplicity, and should be inseparably associated 
with it (Mt 1018 Ro 16” dxépatos), In the Test. of 
the Twelve Patriarchs there is a graphic picture of 
the man of simplicity. Ile is not a busybody in 
his doings, nor malicious and slanderous against 
his neighbours. He never speaks against any 
one, nor censures the life of any one, but walks 
in the simplicity of his eyes. He is free from 
lustful desires; be is unselfish in his beneficence. 
‘The simple coveteth not yold, defrandeth not. his 
neighbour, longeth not after manifold dainties, 
delighteth not in varied apparel, doth not picture 
to himself to live a long lite, but only waiteth for 
the will of God, and the spirits of evil have no 
paves against him’ (Testament of Issachar, o. 3-4, 
Sinker’s tr.). 

LITERATUR. -- Suicer, Thesaurus; Cremer, Bib.-Theol. Lex.; 
Trench, NZ’ Synonyme, pp. 204-200; Kling in Herzoy2, vol. iv, 
155, 136; Lemme in Herzog 4, vol. v. 261-253, 

JOHN PATRICK. 

SIN.—I. IN THE OLD TESTAMENT.—Prefatory. 
--The doctrine of sin in the OT must be con- 
sidered as there given ; that is to say, the historical 
method forbids our taking into account NT inter- 
pretations of it—such, for instance, as St. Paul’s 
comments in Romans on the sin of Adam and its 
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consequences. The same method requires that 
the chronological order of the OT should be fol. 
lowed, but the attempt to do this precisely would 
so complicate the treatment that 1t seems best to 
examine the main divisions of the Heb. Bible as 
they stand—(1) the Law, (2) the Prophets, (3) the 
Hagiographa, leaving open such questions as what 
amount of the Priestly legislation may be con- 
sidered to be pre-exilic, and what dates are to be 
assigned to Deuteronomy and the Books of Kings. 

Sin is a negative conception, and involves a pre- 
ceding idea to which it is contrary, namely Right- 
eousness, first attributed to Noah, Gn 6% The 
righteousness of God is His conformity to the 
moral law which is His nature, and to His covenants 
withman. The righteousness of man is conformity 
to the same moral law and the same covenants. 
‘Walking with God’ (Gn 5%) is but another phrase 
for righteousness. Sin as the contrary of right- 
eousness is disobedience to God, departing from 
God, self-assertion against God. Thus the funda. 
mental OT conception of sin is not sin against 
other men, or against a man’s self, but sin against 
God. The OT anticipates what modern Christian 
thought has asserted, that the nearest relation of 
the human soul is its relation to God (Miiller, Chr. 
Doct. of Sin, tr. vol. i. p. 81). 

i. THE LAw.—Starting with this hypothesis, 
let us first see how far it is borne out in the tra- 
ditions of pre-Mosaic religion. 

(1) Thereis no occasion to enter into the question 
whether the story of the Fall is to be regarded as 
both historical and symbolic (Aug. de Ciwtate Dei, 
xili, 21) or merely symbolic (Origen, de Prin. 
iv. 16). One point comes out clearly: sin is set 
before us at its very beyinning as disobedience to 
Divine law, an exercise of human free will in 
conscious opposition to that law, a departure from 
an original state. There is, however, nothing to 
imply that that state was a perfect one, as 
scholastic theology described it. ‘The free com- 
munications with God, on which much stress has 
been laid as evidence of a lofty state, continue after 
the Fall. (On the supposed contradiction between 
the results of anthropological science and the idea 
of a Fall, sea Ulingworth’s Bampton Lectures, 
Lect. vi.), It must also be observed that the OT 
does not anywhere teach a corruption of human 
nature derived from Adam, sti]] less an imputation 
of his guilt. All that it teaches is the universality 
of sin in Adam’s offspring. But if the descent of 
all mankind from Adam is taken as a fact, then 
the universality of sin may be presuined to have 
some relation to descent from Adam (see Mozley’s 
Lectures and Theological Papers, Lect. on § Original 
Sin’). And the prevalent lecling that the nation 
rather than the individual was the subject of sin 
(seo Clemen, Lehre von der Siinde, p. 42 tt.) would 
pres the way for the thought of all mankind 

cing involved in the guilt and penalty of Adam 
and Eve, when religious thought came to reflect on 
the relation to God of mankind generally, and not 
Srey of Israel. This reflexion, however, beloncs 
to a later date (2 Esdras and Romans), and the 
absence of reference to the Iall in OT is remark- 
able. The three passages usually quoted, Job 31% 
(see RVm), Hos 67 (see RVm), Is 437 (see Dill- 
mann, ad foc.), are not to the point. Cf., further, 
Thackeray, St. Paul and Jewish Thought, 31 ff. 

(2) 'Yhe interest-of the Cain narrative is, (a) that 
man is not left to himself either before or after 
sin. ‘There are voices of God warning, promisiny, 
condemning. And (6) sin is already yapaciilied ; 
it has gained a positive existence instead of being 
& mere negation: ‘If thou doest not well, sin 
coucheth at the door,’ Gn 47; ef. Sir 279, 

(3) The next point is the development and in- 
crease of sin (Gn 6° 1!"!®), Sin is a parasitic growth 
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which multiplies in its appropriate soil. It is not 
merely a number of isolated rebellions, but results 
in a state of sin both in the individual and in the 
race. This state of sin takes possession of the 
thoughts of the heart, and its outward effect is 
violence (575) between man and man. 

(4) At the Flood the method of God is, so to 
speak, changed. He recognizes (Gn 6°) the pre- 

ominance of ‘the evil imagination’ (y17 1:), a 
term which afterwards plays an important part in 
Jewish theology (see Weber, Jiid. Theol.’ p. 213 ff, 
and Dillmann, ad loc.). Sin must be dealt with in 
other ways, by an election and a covenant. The 
one righteous man is taken, special relations are 
established with him, and a covenant given, This 
covenant is followed by those with Abraham, and 
with Israel at Sinai. But these covenants, while 
designed for salvation, open out, each of them, 
new possibilities of sin. It is no longer a matter 
of transgression against undefined moral law, but 
there are definite ordinances. Sin is not merely 
the breach of the universal relation between 
creature and Creator, but the breach of covenant, 
a revolt (yw) Moreover, with patriarchal re- 
ligion, the contrast of faith and unbelief comes in 
in a definite way (Gn 15%), Esau’s sin also is 
plainly unbelief. This is gradually shown to be 
the root of sin, and every particular sin is regarded 
as a manifestation of it. When, with Abraham, 
we reach the distinction between those within and 
those without the covenant, the question arises, 
Is there a recognition of the moral law and a con- 
sciousness of sin in the Gentile world? The ques- 
tion is answered in the affirmative by the case of 
Abimelech (Gn 20), and the existence of such a 
law outside the covenant is implied throughout 
the OT, e.g. Am 1. Thus there 1s nothing in the 
OT claim of unique revelation to Israel, which is 
inconsistent with that consciousness of sin which 
is to be found in Babylonian, Persian, Vedic, and 
Greek sources, though there it is sin against Istart, 
Ahuramazda, or Varuna, not against Jehovah. 
As to what conduct is sin, the range is narrow, 
and the moral standard within the covenant does 
not materially differ from that outside it. Deceit, 
sensuality, and cruclty are not yet distinctly felt 
as sinful. 

(5) Zhe Mosaic covenant. The terminology of 
sin now increases and becomes definite, and it will 
therefore be necessary to examine it in detail. 
The three most important terms occur together in 
one verse, Ix 34? (cf, Ps 32! 2), iniquity (jy), trans- 
gression (yyp), sin (AXMq, NBO, XT). 


(a) Sin.—Thrce cognate forms in Heb., with no distinction of 
meaning, express sin ay missing one’s aim, and correspond to 
& Loepric aaa ita cognates in NT. The etymology does not 
suggest a person against whom the sin is conimitted, and does 
not necessarily imply intentional wrong-doing. But the use of 
the word is not limited by its etymology, and the sin may be 
against man (Gn 401, 1 § 20!) or against God (Ex 3233), Clemen’s 
concession (Lehre von der Stinde, pp. 22, 23), that sin and 
iniquity meant failure to comply with national custom (Volka- 
wtte), must be qualified by the consideration that national 
custom was practically religion, and was always associated 
with supernatural sanction, so that sin against it was considered 
sin against God, even where God is not mentioned. It is no 
doubt true that this implicit thought that sin is against God, 
comes much more distinctly to the surface in Deuteronomy. Two 
subsidiary uses of nxYN must be noticed. Like hy, it is used for 
the punishment of sin, as well as for sin itself (Zeo 1419, La a) 
The passaye from one sense to the other is seen in Nu 322, 
These instances open the question of the meaning of ANwD (and 
}y) in a class of passages in the Psalms, where modern ex- 
positions take them to signify not sin or guilt, but punishment. 
see Oheyne on Ps $111, This double sense of both words is a 
witness to the Heb. view of the close connexion of sin and 
suffering, which will demand special attentionin Job. Secondly, 
nest fe used for sin-ofering (Lv 43). This use of the same 
word for the offence and the offering meets us again under Oy’ 
(trespass). 

(b) Iniquity (}\y), literally ‘ perversion,’ ‘distortion’ [but see 
Driver, Sam. 135 n., who follows Lagarde in distinguishing two 
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roots My, one=‘ bend, twist,’ the other (the root of DY) =‘err 
(from the way)'}.—It is to be distinguished from (a) as being a 
quality of actions rather than an act, and it thus acquires the 
sense of ‘guilt,’ which might well have been adopted by RV as 
the rendering of j}y. Guilt aa distinguished from sin may be 
described as the sinner’s position in regard to God which results 
from his sin. Guilt involves punishment, and thus the connota- 
tion of j\y is enlarged still further. As Schultz says(OT Theol. 
ii. ie 306), ‘in the consciousness of the pious Israelite, sin, 
guilt, and punishment are ideas so directly connected that the 
words for them are interchangeable.’ See esp. Gn 418, Lv 2641, 
An illustration of this connexion is the phrase ‘bear iniquity’ 
(less frequently ‘ bear sin’), first occurring Gn 413, and frequent 
in Ezekiel, Hand P, The idea is that of being involved in guilt 
with the inevitable consequence of nisnishimeie (Nu 1444), and the 
phrase is nearly equivalent to the verb OWN; cf. Lv 614. It must, 
however, be noticed that the verb translated ‘ bear’ (N}) some- 
times has for its subject the person offended against, and is 
used in the sense of ‘taking away’ sin. For reff. see Oxf. Heb. 
Lex. p. 671. In Lv 1622 the goat for AZAzKL ‘bears iniquitics’ 
into a land not Inhabited. Here both the senses above men- 
tioned are implied; and the snme may be said of the more 
important passage in Is 6312, where the Servant of the Lorp 
both bears and takes away the sin of many. Thus this phrase 
lies at the root of the doctrine of the Atonement. 

(c) Transgression (y¢v2).—The original sense of the noun is 
clear from the use of the verb (cf. 1K 1219 ‘Israel rebelled 
against the house of David’). It 1s a breaking away from law 
or covenant, and thus it implies a law and lawyiver. It im- 


plics what MxYD does not necessarily imply, namely, the volun- 
tariness of sin. This distinction comes out clearly in Job 3437 
‘he addeth rebellion unto his sin.’ 

(d) Wickedness (y¥).—This is sin become a habit or state. 
Ite adjective yy in plur. describes sinners as @ clasa, ‘the 
wicked’; and is invariably the correlative of pty (‘ righteous’); 
ef. Gn 1823, 

Besides the foregoing, three other words require bricf notice, 
Ov with byp and y?. AV docs not sufficiently distinguish 
thein, rendering Syn ‘trespass,’ ‘transgression,’ and Ox or 
ADYN ‘trespass,’ ‘trespass-offering’: whereas byn is strictly an 
act of unfaithfulness or treachery towards God or man, pro- 
ducing a state of guiltiness designated by OY, requiring an 
offering to atone for it, which offering is also expressed by the 
same word OyKN (RV ‘guilt-offering ’). See Ochler, O7 T'heol. 
$137, Sy> isa word of limited range belonging to the priestly 
terminology (see Driver, LOT 127 [6184)), while OY and ita 
cognates run through OT. ‘There is in the latter word the 
sense of a need of compensation, and the guilt-offering is to be 
regarded a3 a compensatory offering for an injury done (see 
Oaf. eb. Lex. p. 79). 

We now proceed to the Mosaic covenant, not 
merely as contained in Ex 20-23, but as developed 
in the whole of Ex.-Lv.-Numbers, keeping in 
mind the widely different dates to which different 
portions may belong. The object of this law asa 
whole, if we revard it as providentially developed, 
appears to be not so much directly to advance 
morality or to deepen a sense of moral imperfec- 
tion, as to create a nation within which communion 
with the One God might be realized and preserved, 
—or, in other words, to form a hard external shell, 
within which a higher religious life might be gradu- 
ally and securely evolved. Hence the political 
and ceremonial Bleivents were the prominent ones, 
And hence sin under the Law meant much more 
neglect, conscious or unconscious, of ceremonial 
regulations than moral transgression, and no dis- 
tinction was drawn between the two. This was a 
necessary first stage. Again, God was the King 
of the new nation. Thus there was no room for 
non-religious law. His purview embraced all acts. 
Therefore there was no distinction between sin and 
crime. {In the present day there are sins which 
are not regarded by English Jaw as crimes or torts. 
It was not so in Israel. If an act was outside the 
Law, it was not sin. He who kept the Law was 
blameless. Conversely, there are offences against 
the law of England which the most conscientious 
would hardly regard as sin; but in Israel all enact- 
ments were part of the Divine law, and the breach 
of any of them was sin, This religious character 
of law was, of course, not bec ae to Israel. It is 
characteristic of early Brahmanic law (see Maine, 
Early Law and Custom, o. ii. esp. p. 42 ff.) and 
of other systems. 
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If, a8 seems probable, Deut. is earlier in date 
than much of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, it 
cannot correctly be called an advance on the views 
hitherto treated, but at any rate it takes much 
higher ground. Not only does the love of God 
and of one’s neighbour in Deut. supply the Israelite 
with new motives for fulfilling express commands, 
but this love opened new views of duties beyond 
those commands, and thus enlarged and deepened 
the sense of sin where these were not fulfilled. 
There are humane directions which tend to positive 
virtue. Deut. is not open to Wellhausen’s charge 
avainst the rest of the Law, ‘What holiness re- 
qabed was not to do pood, but to avoid sin’ (Hist. 

sr., Eng. tr. p. 500). 


It will now be necessary to examine one class of offences 
against the Law which has had an important part in providing 
terminology and forming conceptions of sin. Itisacknowledyed 
that the Law of Israel was in great part a reformation and 
republication of existing Semitic custom, and indeed of customs 
not exclusively Semitic. ‘This was the case with the class of 
enactments which related to what was clean (717%) and unclean 


(xy). These concerned not only food, but persons and things. 
Offences in respect of these were sin, and punishable with death. 
There are three explanations of these enactments which must 
be set aside. Taking them as a whole, it is impossible to regard 
them as having a moral character, Nor are they designedly 
allegorical. So far as they disclose this character they possess 
{t not by virtue of direct Divine appointment, but from their 
origin long before the birth of Israel. They grew out of man’s 
sense of the unseen, hia reverence for it, hig consciousness of 
physical and spiritual dangers besetting him. The proof of this 
ies in the oxiatence of very similar bodies of taw as to cleanness 
and uncleanness, outside Israel, as for instance in the Vendidad 
(Sacred Booka of the Hast, tr. Darmeateter, vol. iv.). Thirdly, 
the conception of clean and unclean was not a sanitary one, 
and had nothing in common (except Incidentally) with modern 
notions of cleanliness, It was rather, that certain things, 
especially everything connected with birth and death, carried 
with them an infection of danger and an unfitness for worship. 
The opposite of uncleanness was holiness, and this too in the 
Law has an Infectious character (Lv 627). The sin-offcring is so 
holy that everything it has touched tnust be washed, broken, or 
done away with (ace, further, art. UNCLHAN, UNCLEANNESS). 

The importance of the foregoing in considering the OT 
doctrine of sin is as follows: (1) All these enactments enlarged 
the arca of sin (Ro 6%), though no doubt they mainly affected 
the pricsts (Montefiore, Hibbert Lect. ix.). At the same time it 
must be added that to those who observed them they also 
increased the area, of righteousness and the opportunities of 
conscious joyful obedience. (2) The notion of the holiness of 
God, to which the system of clean and unclean had a close 
relation, was so elevated by the prophets, especially by Isaiah, 
that the terms connected with the systein or their equivalents 
cume to supply much of the vocabulary for sin in the NT and in 
the Christian Church: ¢.g. the use of such words ns xallapes, 
eile <e# cannot be understood without recalling their source in 
the Law. 


The next matters for consideration are the pun- 
ishinent and the forgiveness of sin under the Law. 
—(1) Punishinent, Sin is to be stamped out; the 
punishment for almost all sin is death. In theory, 
at any rate, the severity of the Law is amazing. 
What is taken into account is not so much the ill- 
desert of the individual, as his guilt involving the 
nation in guilt, so he must be extirpated (ef. Jos 
22°), It is only as regards the nation that punish- 
inent is restorative.—(2) Forgiveness. The only 
sin admitting of individual atonement was sin not 
committed ‘with a high hand’ (i.e not wilful), for 
which sin-offering and guilt-oflering were provided 
(Lv 4-67); see Westcott, Hp. to Heb. p. 288. The 
DAY OF ATONEMENT must also be taken into con- 
sideration, though its main object appears to have 
been the purification of holy things and_ places. 
That forgiveness was so difficult of attainment, 
implied and fostered conceptions of God and His 
wrath which were strongly anthropopathic. One 
effect was that God was thought of as injured by 
man’s sin; and the guilt-offering had in it, as we 
have seen, the notion of compensation for injur 
done. In Job (7” 35°) we find the first explicit 
contradiction of this thought. But Deuteronomy, 
if anterior to the priestly legislation, had already 
provided an antidote. There God’s love for Israel 
18 set forth, and the purpose of all His commands 
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is repeatedly stated to be man’s good (Dt 6* 104), 
His commands give life. Hence God hates sin 
against Himself because it hurts, not Him, but the 
sinner, 

ii. THE PROPHETS.—(a) The Former Prophets.— 
If the essence of sin is departure from God, then, 
in whatever form, idolatry must be the worst sin 
because the most complete. That is its position 
throughout the historical books. In Judges it is 
the cause of all Israel’s sufferings. In 1 and 2 
Samuel it is comparatively absent, and conse- 
quently there is a great burst of national vigour 
and prosperity. In 1 and 2 Kings the standard by 
which all reigns are measured is the permission or 
repression of idolatry. The history of the Northern 
Kingdom is the history of the continuance and 
effects of the sin of Jeroboam, and the word ‘ sin’ 
is almost restricted to that special meaning. The 
sin of idolatry took different forms, such as de- 

ading the conception of Jahweh, identifying 
Tim with Baal, worshipping Him in heathen 
fashion and with visible representations, combin- 
ing His worship with that of other gods, or, far 
less commonly, focealcini Him altogether for other 

ods. But in one form or another it is regarded 
in the historical books as the first and worst of all 
sins, and rightly so, at that stage of national life. 

(6) Yet this view was too concentrated to be 
complete. It is not to the retrospective record in 
1 and 2 Kings that we look for light on the progress 
of the national conscience, but to contemporary 
authorities, the so-called Later Prophets, t.e. the 
prepneuer, books of the 8th cent., Amos, Hosea, 

ficah, Isaiah. It is they that develop the moral 
character and moral requirements of J”; and as 
a& necessary consequence the range, depth, and 
danger of sin. 


The history of David supplies us with two examples of sin— 
one flagrant, and the other difflcult to regard as sinful. The 
oints which come out in his sin with Bathsheba are (1) possi- 
rity of finmediate forgiveness on repentance ; (2) punishment 
after forgivencsa, severe and protracted ; (3) the punishment 
of the sinner involves suffering for others. This, however, 
appears more clearty in the next instance, that of the census 
(28 241), The point to notice in this is, that the sin Is ascribed 
to the causation of J” Himself, just in the same way ag the evil 
spirit which came upon Saul is described as ‘from God.’ 
Several other passages, ¢.g. Jy 023, are of the same character. 
On them Clemen (Lehre von der Siinde, p. 128 1f.) builds the 
conctusion that God was regarded as the author (Veranstalter) 
of sin. It is more correct to say that we have in them reflexions 
of that perplexity about the interaction of Divine control and 
human freedom which has at alt times been felt, and not alone 
in Israel. For later protests against false inferences fron: such 
expressions, see Sir 1511-20 and Ja 11316. What was in Hebrew 
religion only a hesitation and perplexity, which never produced 
danyerous results, became in Islan. a principle fatal to morality. 
‘The unbelief of the unbeliever, the impiety of the impious, and 
bad actions, come to pass with the foreknowledge, will, pre- 
destination, and decree of God, but not with His satisfaction 
and approval’ (Sell, Laith of slam !, pp, 118, 173). 


Amos leads the way in bringing moral offences 
to the front. He carries on one side of Elijah’s 
work, and the transgressions denounced in Am 1,2 
are offences against justice and humanity between 
man and man. Mecah and Isaiah (e.g. Is 127) 
follow Amos. To J/osea the sin of Israel is heinous 
because it is sin against God’s love. In Hosea we 
have the OT counterpart to 1 John. What Hosea 
(and indeed all the prophets) did, was to enlarge 
and deepen the conception of sin indirectly by 
making men realize far more fully the moral 
character of God. This work of the prophets, 
though by far the most important phase in the 
history of the OT doctrine of sin, is so obvious on 
the surface of their writings, and has heen so often 
and so fully dealt with (2.9. Robertson Smith, 
Prophets of Israel, Lect. ii. ; Kirkpatrick, Doctrine 
of the Prophets, passim), that it must here be taken 
for granted in order to leave room to deal with 
less obvious contributions and developments. See 
also Clemen, Lehre von der Siinde, p. 70 f. 
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Another point in the teaching of the prophets 
as to sin is their preaching of repentance, both 
national and individual, outside the covenant (cf. 
Jonah) as well as within it. The development 
of individualism by Jeremiah and Ezekiel is a 
moment of great importance in the doctrine of sin. 
Hitherto the prominent thought has been that of 
sin affecting the nation through the individual, 
and entailing guilt on succeeding generations, 
though it must be noticed that the heredity of 

ilt is not allowed as a ground for private revenge 
(Dt 2416 2 K 14° but cf. 28 215). zekiel attaches 
his teaching to that of Jeremiah, and works it 
out. His result is well summed up by A. B. 
Davidson in his note on Ezk 118, ‘the individual 
man is not involved in the sins and fate of his 
people or his forefathers.’ But even Ezekiel did 
not dissolve entirely the great predominant OT 
thought of the solidarity of Israel in respect of 
sin. There was work for that conception to do in 
the NT. It made possible the thought of the 
vicarious atonement of Christ, as representative of 
the nation and the race (Jn 115! 52), For a strong 
instance of the sense of sin as national, see Is 64. 
The feeling has been well expressed by Monte- 
fiore: ‘At his worst the individual felt he belonged 
to the people of God, and shared their righteous- 
ness; and at his best he still felt the depressing 
burden of Isracl’s national sins’ (Hibbert Lect. p. 
512). The whole question was deeply affected by 
the obscurity and comparative unimportance of 
the Heb. expectation of a future life. hen that 
dawned clearly, the importance of the individual 
dawned with it. 

iii, THE HAGIOGRAPHA. —The Psalms belong 
largely, though not entirely, to the prophetic 
school of thought, and either anticipate or develop 
its teaching, according to the view we may take of 
their respective dates. It is in the Psalms that 
we first have a deep view of sin from the sinner’s 
side. In the Prophets we have the historian or 
preacher denouncing, but in the Psalms the sinner 
confessing sin, either personal or national. This 
deep sense of sin arises invariably out of the 
pressure of suffering in some form; and in some 
cases, at any rate, Is due to the national suffering 
of the Captivity and Exile. The Psalmist does not 
repent for fear of future punishment, but from the 
perry of present afiliction. It is true that we 
ind the consciousness of uprightness and sincere 
purpose as well as the consciousness of sin (e.g. Ps 
26), but this does not contradict the general im- 
pression. A special aspect of sin in the Psalms is 
that of falsehood. The service of J” is thought of 
as truth, practical truth, much in the same way as 
in the Gospel and Epp. of St. John; hence sin, its 
Opposite, is untruth, vanity, lies. In the Psalms, 
as in the Prophets, sin is no longer a matter of 
strict legalism, of failure to obey. Emotions and 
affections come in largely (as in some degree in 
Hosea and Deut.). The Psalmists love God, and 
look on sin as breaking this happy relation, hiding 
His face and shutting up His mercies. All this 
reaches its highest point in Ps 51, with its pro- 
found consciousness of sin in the individual and in 
the race (v.5, cf. Job 144), hatred of it for its own 
sake, not merely for its consequences, and hopeful 
assurance of forgiveness and renewal. 

M. Holzman (Lazarus and Steinthal’s Zettschrift fiir Volker- 
Prucholoyie, Bd. xv. 1884) contrasts the doctrine of sin in the 

ig Veda with that of the Psalins in the following respects: 
(1) Varuna (the god addressed) is regarded as himself the 
cause of man’s being deceived into sinning; (2) ceremonial 
offences are reyarded as on the same level with moral, which is 
Certainly not the case {In the Psalms; (3) guilt is dreaded not 
for itself, but solely for its punishment. 

In Proverbs the aspect of sin is, of course, wholly 
different. It is practical religion which is treated 
here, and this from an external and an intellectual 
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int of view. Righteousness is wisdom, and sin 
18 folly. The sinner is (1) staple ('n9), (2) a foul 
(53}3, see article Foou), or (3) a scorner (p). 

Two characteristics may be epeual noticed. (1) Men are 
sharply divided into good and bad; and though in cha. 1-9 the 

esibility of change is assumed, there is no reference to sorrow 
or sin, or conversion from bad to good (see Toy, Proverbs, 
Introd. p. xili), This is the attitude towards sinners which is 
develo and hardened in Sirach, as noticed below. (2) In 
Proverbs, and still more distinctly in Job, it is the moral state 
of the individual which occupies attention; for even if Job be 
typical of Israel, the t. is worked out with thorough dramatic 
truth. The result is that we obtain in these books far more 
detailed ethical reflexions than are found elsewhere in the OT. 
Although the religious consciousness of sin cannot be said to be 
prominent, yet it does find expression in a verse which is the 
strongest statement in OT of the universality of human sinful- 
ness, namely Pr 209; and throughout Pr 10-24 the approval or 
disapproval of the Lord often recurs as the standard of action. 

The Book of Jod presents features of far greater 
interest, and represents the furthest advance in 
the doctrine of sin prior to the NT. Its results 
may be classed under three heads. (1) The Law 
being designedly excluded from the drama, the 
sins which come in question are purely ethical 
and nowhere ritual. The spread of sin is definitely 
acknowledged as universal ; itis inherent in human 
nature (Job 427 RVm, 144 151416), and it includes 
sins of thought and desire. This latter point 
comes out most fully in Job 31, where we get the 
author’s conception of sin, a very wide and ene- 
trating one, not less remarkable for inwardness 
than the Sermon on the Mount. (2) The close 
relation between sin and suffering, believed in by 
Israel in early times, and implied by the double 
sense of nxyg and jy (see above), is in this book 
shown to be at any rate not a necessary one, Sin 
does not always bring suffering, and sutlering does 
not always imply sin. But this result is some- 
thing very different from denying altogether such 
a relation between the two, a denial which would 
at a blow cut away the ground from under the 
religious life of Prophets and Psalmists. (3) The 
character of sin as affecting God comes in for 
treatment incidentally. Expression is given to 
two false guesses: (a) that God watches man’s 
transeressions with something approaching satis- 
faction, Job 141617; (6) that human sin cannot 
affect Him, Job 7 RV; ef. Elihu in 35%. Of these (a) 
is merely one of the rash words which fall from the 
sufferer, but (0), as confirmed by Elihu, shows Jewish 
thought strongly, perhaps dangerously, in reaction 
against its earlier SOR OR a 1i¢ conceptions. 

Ecclesiastes contributes little except the final 
decisive conviction of the universality of sinful- 
ness, ‘Surely there is not a righteous man upon 
earth that doeth gvod and sinneth not’ (Ec 7”). 

II. JN THE APOCRY PHA.—Sirach.—As in Pro- 
verbs, so in Sirach the righteous and the wicked 
under various names form two great classes over 
against one another (33/25), and it is to the former 
class only that the writer addresses himself. Fools 
are incapable of amendment. Turning from sin 
(8°) is only the repentance of the righteous; and, 
with the exception of 17, the attitude of Sirach 
pretigures that attitude towards sinners which it 
was the great work of Jesus to challenge and set 
aside by iis example (Lk 157). Yet Sirach denies 
to sinners the excuse that they cannot help them- 
selves. It is not God who causes man to sin (see 
above, I. ii.). The author’s assertion of human 
freedom and responsibility is striking and powerful, 
if somewhat too broad (Sir 15"), It is not in an 
degree limited by the statement of 25° that Eves 
sin brought death upon the race, for the inheritance 
of death by every man does not necessarily imply 
a doctrine of original sin.* The philosophy of 


* See {mportant art. by F. R. Tennant (Journal Theol. Studtes, 
fi. 6, p. 20), ublished since this art. wag written, He sumsup 
thus; ‘The Hall (according to Sirach) was the cause of death, 
but only the beginning of sin.’ Of. Thackeray, é.c. 
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Sirach accounts for physical evil in creation as a 
necessary complement to moral evil in man, and 
designed for its punishinent ; see Sir 397-3) 408-11, 

Wisdom of Solomon. — In this book, notwith- 
standing the totally different atmosphere produced 
by (1) a hope full of immortality (34), and (2) the 
practical identification of Wisdom with the Spirit 
of God (9!"), the ground thought is the same as that 
of Sirach, namely, that sin is ignorance, and that 
it is the intellectual side of man that must by 
‘discipline’ be fortified against it. The character 
of the book is therefore, at first sight, in the 
strongest contrast with the words of Christ, ‘I 
thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
that thou didst hide these things from the wise 
and understanding, and didst reveal them unto 
babes’ (Mt 11%). Yet if the above-mentioned 
identification of Wisdom with the Holy Spirit be 
pressed a little further, the contradiction dis- 
prea (cf. 1 Co 2"), It should be noted that 
Wis 12%, which appears to make for a doctrine of 
inborn sin, applies only to the Canaanites, and not 
to mankind at large. The idea of the derivation 
of a universal taint from Adam’s transyression is 
altogether wanting. 

Prayer of Manasses.—We lere encounter the 
first unqualified pene tiOn of the later Judaic 
belicf in the complete sinlessness of the patriarchs 
(‘Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, which have not sinned 
against thee,’ 4). This attribute was extended 
afterwards to many other OT personages (see 
Weber, Jiid. Theol.? pp. 32 and 64ff.). Lk 157 does 
not necessarily admit the existence of absolute 
human sinlessness, and must be interpreted, ad 
hominem, as addressed to Pharisees and scribes 
(see 157) in a spirit not far removed from irony. 
St. Paul ex reeualy dissociates himself from the 
above tendency (Ro 5%), but Rev 1415 seems to 
show traces of it. 

2 Esdras (chs. 3-14).—This book ought in strict- 
ness to be dealt with separately, as being post- 
Christian (prob. A.D. 81-96). tts close relation 
(along with Apoc. Baruch, see BARucH [Apoca- 
LYPSE OF]}) to the line of thought in the Ep. to 
Romans has been fully brought out in Sanday- 
Headlam, Romans ; see esp. p. 137. We learn from 
2 Esdras that at the time at which it was written 
there was in Judaism a doctrine of inborn inherited 
sin. Itis hard to see how such a doctrine could be 
expressed more definitely than is the case in 2 Es 4” 
‘a grain of evil seed was sown in the heart of 
Adam from the beginning, and how much wicked. 
ness hath it brought forth unto this time.’ In the 
Age of this passaye the less clear utterances of 
2 Es 3?" and 7* become unambiguous. On the side 
of human free- will Sanday-Headlam (l.c.) quote 
2 Es 8 9" and esp. Apoc. Bar 54-18, They truly 
remark that both works ‘lay stress at once on the 
inherited tendency to sin, and on the freedom of 
choice in those who give way to it’ (p. 134). If 
the biblical doctrine of sin finds its most important 
expression in Romans, then 2 Esdras, as illustrat- 
ing Romans, has a special value for the study of 
the subject. Cf. Thackeray, lc. 

Il. JN THE NEW TESTAMENT. — Termin- 
ology.— 

1. The &uaprévay group. ‘Auepsix may mean sin as a habit 
& state, a power (so freq. in Romans), and also a single act of 
win; while ducpruue is restricted to the latter; sce Westcott, 
ee ial 

oc pet Sores 5 TOPeTraie, 3 
cisely fall or dectiation): ‘Phase LO Words pag alls alled, 
referring respectively to the consequences on the agent and to 
the line transgressed. Both presuppose the existence of a law’ 
Lightfoot, Notes on Epp. St. Paul, Ro 6”), and herein they 
Ciffer from d&pmpria, hile law multiplies transgression, it 
reveals sin. 

3. aveusa, AV iniquity. The word hat been so coloured by 
ite LXX use, as a frequent rendering of }\y and other words 


meaning sin, that its proper sense, violation of law, can be 
certainly recognized only in one passage, 1 Jn 34. In Ite strict 


sense it truly represents the conception of sin given in the Epp, 
of James and John. 

4. &ctfue, As dvouio is disregard and deflance of God's law, 
80 é¢ifue isthe same attitude towards God’s Person. It ex- 
presses the insult and blasphemy involved in sin. 

6. &3ixie. This word brings forward that side of sin which is 
against our neighbour and does him a wrong, and as such ig 
common to human and to Divine law (see Westcott, Epp. John 
517, note for relation of &dizia to &waptix). 

6. égsiAnue. Though occurring but once, it has a special im- 
portance from being the term for sin chosen by the Lord Himself 
to be used by us in our daily prayer for forgiveness, the Lukan 
form é«aprias (Lk 114) heing probably a paraphrase (see Chase, 
The Lord's Prayer, p: 64 ff.).—Other words for sin are rather 
aspects of it, such as falsehood, darkness, ignorance, and do not 
come under terminology. 


i, SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. — Looking back on the 
OT as a whole, we are struck with the range and 
completeness of the doctrine of sin which it pre- 
sents. This accounts for a feature in Christ’s 
teaching as given in the Synoptic Gospels which 
would otherwise be surprising, namely, the paucity 
of teaching about sin. Sin is mentioned almost 
exclusively in connexion with its forgiveness. Jesus 
appears as one who forgives sin, and not as insist- 
ing and enlarging on it, or as convicting of it. It 
is obvious how different would have been the effect 
of His ministry on the world, if it had been primarily 
@ ministry of conviction of sin. In the Fourth Gos- 
pel He explicitly disclaims such an aim in 12"), 
thus confirming the impression derived from the 
Synoptists, At tho sume time it is forgiveness, not 
indifference. There is no trace of the Ritschlian 
view, that till Ile came all sin was practically 
ignorance, and that sinners only needed to lay 
aside their sense of guilt. That ignorance, even 
where it exists, is but a partial and not a sufficient 
excuse, appears in Lk 12, and the explanation of 
that passage is that moral ignorance is never total, 
and only comes near totality by man’s own fault. 
The sharp distinction between sing of ignorance 
which are forgivable, and sins without ignorance 
which are not, is untrue to life. The man who sins 
from ignorance has still some spark of knowledge 
which 18 enough to condemn him, and the man who 
sins against light has still some ignorance, for how 
can a@ man in his present limitations realize the 
etal of the issues which are presented to him 
1ere? For the first point see Lk 234; the soldiers 
in their ignorance, nevertheless, need forgivencss ; 
and for the second see the lament over Jerusalem, 
Lk 19%, 

The Lord’s teaching as to sin, so far as He touched 
it, was not so much to correct OT doctrine regard- 
ing it, as much rather to get rid of a spurious de- 
velopment of it, represented by the legalism and 
casuistry of the Jewish scribes. The character of 
prophetic invective appears in one class of discourses 
only—those addressed to the Pharisees. We are 
next led to consider what exceptions must be made 
to the general statement above as to the absence 
in the Gospels of denunciations of sin. They are 
as follows :— 

(1) od oats (2) offences (cx a»daArx), (3) sin against the Holy 
Ghost. It will be seen that two of these are closely cognate, 
and all three attach more or Icss to the same class of persons. 

(1) Hypocrisy, defined Mt 235 ‘all their works they do for to 
be seen of men.’ It is in a great degree a new revelation of sin, 
for the words in OT tr. ‘hypocrite’ have not that ineaning (see 
art. Hypocritg). Yet although no corresponding Heb. word 
occurs, the condition of soul is described in [s 20!3, and is quoted 
as such by Christ (Mk 78), Further, it had already becn brought 
as a charge against the Sadducees by the Pharisees, &»dpa- 
tapiexo, being used to denote hypocrites (Ps-Sol 48-10), They 
were now to have the reproach cast back upon themselves by 
Christ.—(2) Offences. This sin is fairly preminent in OT; as, for 
instance, the sin of Hophni and Phinehas, who made the Lord's 
people to transgress (1S 274), and still more the sin of Jeroboam. 

he offence (exavdeAev) may be within the man and limited in 
its operation to him, ag in Mt 188 and perhaps 1 Jn 210, Or it 
may Involve two persons, the cause of the offence being in one 
9erson and the actual stumbling taking place in another, as in 

t 188. Subdividing thig latter alternative, we find that the 
cause of stumbling may be in itself positively sinful, as in the 


OT instances quoted above, and again as in the attitude of the 
Pharisees towards Christ, which turned the multitude away 
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from Him. Another instance is that of Simon Peter, whose 
counsel was an ‘offence’ to Christ Himself (Mt 16-5). Or, 
secondly, the cause of offence may be in itself quite an innocent 
act, as Mh Ro 145, and only sinful because of its easily foreseen 
consequences (Ro 1421), ig principle explains the otherwise 
unnecessary payment of the half-shekel (Mt nee Yet, further, 
the act causing offence may be not only innocent, but necessary 
in itself, in which case its incidental consequences cannot make 
it sinful. Christ Himself, His sayings, His cross, are all described 
in NT as ‘offences.’ The general teaching, if we anticipate and 
include St. Paul’s development of the subject, ia that we are 
bound to look forward to the probable consequences of our 
actions, even when those consequences are far from our inten- 
tions. Ro 14 grows naturally out of Mt 186, Nothing is gained 
by confounding, as OClemen does (Lehre von der Sinde, p. 
216 ff.), the sin of causing offences with the general topic of 
the self-propagation of gin, and its power to bring men into 
bondage, on hich seo below, § ii. 2.—(3) Sin agatnst the Holy 
Ghost. This was exemplified in, but is not to be limited to, 
the attribution to evil spirits of the work of the Holy Spirit in 
the actions and words of Christ. For a probable explanation of 
the different judgments pronounced by Christ on blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit and that against the Son of man, see 
art. BLASPHEMY. he persistent denial of the inspiration of 
Jesus by those who in some measure felt the truth of His 
claims was an unpardonable sin. The three passages, Mt 1281. 82, 
Mk 3%.20, Lk 1210, are, like most of the Lord’s teaching, not a 
new unrelated utterance, but rather a republication and adapta- 
tion to the Kingdom of God of the ancient law of blasphemy, 
Lv 2416, It mus6é be added that the unpardonable sin does not 
consist in the utterance of particular words, but in the condi- 
tion of soul which is expressed by them, namely, that persistent 
resistance to the Holy Ghost which was afterwards emphasized 
by Stephen (Ac 75!) 


Taking a general survey, it may be said that 
there are three points which appear specially in 
the Synoptists of which the last 1s by far the most 
important. (1) An extension of the area of sin by 
the spiritual interpretation of the Mosaic law, and 
by the new requirements of the Kingdom of God. 
(2) A limitation of its area by the great principle 
now clearly formulated, that sin cannot be con- 
tracted by physical contact with things ceremonially 
unclean, but must proceed from within (Mk 7*, 
Mt 15"). (3) The Lord’s own attitude towards 
sin in man as a revelation of God’s attitude to 
it, namely forgiveness. The message which He 
brought and which He entrusted to the apostles 
(Lk 2447) was the forgiveness of sins, and it is 
this which we find them declaring in Acts and 
expanding in the Epistles. 

ii, THE FourtTH Gospen. — The same note is 
struck by St. John at the outset : ‘Behold the Lamb 
of God, which taketh away the sin of the world’ 
(Jn 1”). Yet His coming and gracious work opened 
the possibility of a new sin, that sin of rejection of 
salvation which overshadows so largely the first 
twelve chapters of the Fourth Gospel, and re- 
appears under other circumstances in the Ep. to 
the Hebrews (He 2° 4! 6* * 10°). 

1. In short, the principal teaching as to sin in the 
Fourth Gospel is thie capital nature of the sin of un- 
belief in Jesus as the Christ the Son of God. There 
had been unbelief in Galilee, and that unbelief had 
called forth the severe denunciation in Lk 10!*-18, 
But the unbelief of Judwa was far more marked 
and general, and tho gospel of the Judican minist 
is darkened everywhicre cor eon with it. This 
is the sin of which the Holy Spirit will specially 
convict men, ‘of sin because they believe not on 
me.’ Could this sin be regarded as a sin of ignor- 
ance? It could not, for Christ had come and 
manifested Himself. ‘If I had not come and 
spoken unto them, they had not had sin: but now 
ties have no excuse for their sin’ (Jn 15%). We 
are here close to the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
which has been already treated. That is a special 
and aggravated form of the more general sin of 
unbelief, 

It may be added that the sin of unbelief in Jesus 
as the Christ the Son of God holds in the NT much 
the same position which idolatry holds in the OT. 
In each case the sin is the worst sin that can be 
committed, because it cuts off the soul from God, 
and so from the source of its life and peace. 
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an evil heart of unbelief falling away from the 
living God (He 3). 

2. The second important point in the Fourth 
Gospel is its emphasis on sin as bondage. The 
direct teaching is brief, contained in six verses in 
Jn S%, but the development afterwards given it 
by St. Paul in Ro 6 places it in the front of NT 
teaching on sin. It is perhaps anticipated in Mt 
6* ‘ye cannot serve God and mammon. 

3. There are also lesser points worthy of notice. ° 
The old question of the connexion of sin and suffer- 
ing is raised in Jn 9, and its universality is there 
denied; while, on the other hand, it is clear that it 
holds good in some cases, as appears in 51* ‘sin no 
more, lest a worse thing befall thee.’ The pas- 
sage in Lk 13 as to the slaughter of the Galilwans is 
not precisely to the point, as what is there taught 
is the general guilt of the nation of which only 
these few had as yet paid the penalty. Another 
class of passages bearing on the subject is that dis- 
tinctive one in which this Gospel gives us, far 
more fully than the others—the Lord’s dealihgs 
with individual souls. What is remarkable is His 
gentleness towards their sins, as, for instance, Jn 
417 18 pnd gil. 

Lastly, we must observe that the principal teach- 
ing as to sin in the Gospels, taken as a whole, is 
that which results from the revelation of a perfect 
standard of life as shown in Christ. As Ritschl 
says (vol, ili, Eng, tr. p. 329), ‘The only way in 
which the idea of sin can be formed at all is by 
comparison with the good.’ It is truethat Ritschl 
presses this too far, and seems to imply that no 
competent standard of morality had existed before 
the preaching of the Kingdom of God. ‘But tu 
affirm the absolute standard is not to deny the 
relative standard. God was in the preparation 
for the Kingdom of God as in the realization of 
that Kingdom in Christ’ (Garvie, Ritschlian The- 
ology, p. 303). We must, nevertheless, allow that 
the coming of Christ and the preaching of the 
gospel did give a new character to sin. Sin was 
thus placed in a new relation, that of opposition to 
the Kingdom of God, and yet, further, it wasshown, 
as in the parable of the Prodigal, to be not only 
sin against power and wisdom, but also against 
goodness and love. 

lili. EPISTLES.—1. St. James.—Three passages de- 
serve special consideration, (a) The genesis of sin 
in the individual (Ja 1’), It comes from the will 
consenting to a desire for something not lawful. 
The desire in itself may be innocent (see art. LUST), 
but, in the case supposed, it can only be gratified 
at the expense of transgression of moral law. The 
will surrenders, and the desire is fulfilled in an 
act of sin (cf. 4!:?). Desire (éri@uula) here corre- 
youee nearly to ‘the flesh’ of St. Paul’s Sapna 
To understand the bearing of the passage, see Sir 
154%, which perhaps suggested it. There the source 
of evil lies in the freedom of the will. The fact 
that this freedom is God’s gift does not make Him 
the author of evil, for it is freedom. (6) Sin in 
relation to law. The Law, rather than Christ, 
is the central thought of the Epistle, but it is 
the Law as revealed and interpreted by Christ in 
the Sermon on the Mount and in His life. Itisa 

erfect law (1%) ; a law of freedom, i.e. not enforced 
rom without, but freely accepted as the aim and 
desire of the subject of it (1% 2'*) ; a royal law (2°). 
There is also the thought of the solidarity of the 
Law, with its consequences on the doctrine of sin. 
Conscious, wilful transgression of any one point is 
tantamount to transgression of the whole, for, all 
being God’s will, any transgression is detiance of 
God’s will (2"). This, so far from being a pedantic 
conception, is founded on a true spiritual view of the 
relation of man to God. It is applied to an appa- 


It is | rently small matter—respect of persons within the 
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Church, and preference given to the rich over the 
oor. It must be added that the passage does not 
justify us in inferring the equality of all sins. It is 
rather a warning against regarding lesser sins as 
of no consequence. (c) Forgiveness of sin (5'5-?), 
Two points deserve notice. (1) The mediation of 
the Christian community, not of the elders only, in 
the forgiveness of sins (edxecOe Uwép adAjAWY, V.1), 
This mediation is effected by mutual confession 
and prayer. It may extend even to the case of a 
Christian who has actually forsaken the truth 
(v.?#), and every member of the Church is bidden 
to consider the blessing which may attend his 
efforts. The sins covered are certainly those of 
the sinner who is converted (see Toy on Pr 10!%). 
(2) The close connexion in the writer’s mind be- 
tween forgiveness of sin and healing. The passage 
begins simply with the idea of a case of sickness 
(v.**), and goes on to assume that it may perhaps 
be occasioned by sin (cf. the forgiveness of the 
paralytic, Mt 9%). The removal of the chastise- 
ment and the forgiveness of the sin which ocea- 
sioned it go toyether; cf. Ps 103°, which was 
interpreted in this sense. 

2. Hebrews.—The persons addressed had to the 
full the sense of sin which the OT had prepared 
and developed, and they had had to part an the 
ritual which had hitherto cleansed them = and 
brought them nigh. main purpose of the 
Epistle is to show them that better provision than 
the Law could offer is made for Eneke needs in 
Christ and His priestly sacrifice. Hence the 
prominent aspect of sin in this Epistle is that of 
sin as guilt, as the eause of the separation between 
man and God, barring access to, Him. ‘The work 
of Christ is the restoration of communion, and the 
earlier portion of the Epistle reaches its goal in 
He 10. Besides the general teaching as to the 
removal of guilt, the Epistle deals with a particular 
form of sin, that of falling away from grace. 1t is 
written to men in danger of Japsing into their 
former Judaism, not merely as individuals, but as 
a hody (see 6 10%), The sin as to which the 
Hebrews are warned is not ordinary sin after 
baptism to which every Christian is Hable, but 
nothing less than wpostasy, It should also be 
observed that He 2'° sets a final seal on the 
ieee developed conviction that much of 
iuman suffering is not a consequence of sin, but 
a means to perfection. 

3. St. Paul.—Lechler (Apostolic Times, Eng, tr. 
vol. i. p. 340) asks what is the kernel, the life- 
centre of St. Paul’s Christian feeling and doctrine, 
and replies, ‘God's grace in Christ towards the 
guilt-laden sinner.’ It is not merely that St. 
Paul as a theologian felt that the most important 
aspect of the gospel was that of a remedy for sin, 
but that the gospel was that romedy for himself. 
He had felt as few men have felt, his own sinful- 
ness. In this respect we recoenize a contrast be- 
tween him and other NT writers. Tf it is in the 
Epistle to the Romans that we find the full develop- 
ment of St. Paul’s hamuartiology, it is because the 

uestion there propounded is, How is man to be 
righteous before God? For that purpose man’s 
present sinfulness must first be sct forth, and that 
is done systematically in Ro 1-3", and incidental] 
throuchout the Epistle. The teaching of St. Paul, 
esp. in Romans, on the subject will be considered 
under the following heads: (a) universality of sin; 
(6) heredity of sin; (c) the seat of sin; (d) sin as 
a power ; (ce) sin and law; (/) sin and death; (g) 
death to sin. 

(a) Universality of sin. —The Jewish and the 
Gentile worlds had to be dealt with separately. In 
the Jewish world there had been preparation, but 
sin against ceremonial law had been sv exaggerated 
as to put out of sight sin against moral law. Here 


St. Paul follows Christ Himself, and his exposure in 
Ro 2!"#- reminds us of Mt 23 and many scattered 
sayings in the Gospels. Another point regarding 
Jewish sinfulness has already been noticed under 
IL. (Prayer of Manasses). St. Paul rejects the 
supposed sinlessness of the patriarchs. We next 
fale his condemnation of the Gentile world, which 
in Romans comes first. This had become necessary 
now that the gospel of forgiveness was offered to 
the Gentiles. It was true that they had had their 

reparation. The notion of sin is clear enough in 
Habylonint, Egyptian, and Persian religion, but 
it is mainly ceremonial sin. In Greek religion 
there was a truer conception of sin, which reaches 
its highest representation in Aischylus, the poet 
of Divine retribution on the sinner. ‘The ‘‘ Pro- 
metheus,” the ‘Seven against Thebes,” and the 
Orestes” contain a natural testimony of the soul 
to the reality of sin, and the inevitable penalty 
which it carries in itself? (Westcott, Religious 
Thought in the West, p. 94). : 

But to accompany a gospel of forgiveness some 
clear arraignment was needed. So, in an epistle 
addressed to the centre of the Gentile world, this 
clear arraignment stands in the front. And here 
the doctrine of the universality of Gentile sin is set 
on a true foundation, not on the popular Jewish 
conception that every Gentile was 4 sinner simply 
as not knowing the Mosaic law (cf. Gal 2%, and 
Lightfoot, in loc.). But, as the sin of the Gentiles 
did not consist in not having the Mosaic law, so 
neither did their want of it excuse them. They 
had the law of conscience or reason (Ito 24-18), and 
sin against this was sin against God. 

(b) Leredity o sin.—Here we must distinguish 
two separate ideas, both of which find expression 
in Romans, namely, (1) participation in guilt; (2) 
inheritance of sinful disposition. 

(1) In the O'T (to use Dorner’s words, System Chr. 
Doct., Eng. tr. vol. ii. p. 825) are already found ‘the 
materials for a conception of moral evil as w generic 
characteristic, and not merely a matter of the in- 
dividual person.’ A family, a tribe, a nation are 
conscious of a solidarity in respect of guilt and 
innocence diflicult to realize in an age of strongly 
developed individual responsibility. It is cnough to 
refer to the guilt in the sense of liability to punish- 
ment brought about by the sin of Achan, and by 
David’s census; and to thie effect of sin on the land 
itself (Dt 244). So St. Paul, contemplating not 
merely a family, tribe, or nation, but all mankind, 
sees them all atfected by the sin of Adam—all recon- 
ciled by the obedience of Christ (Ro 5'*-*! and cf. 
Sir 25%). ‘The correspondence between Adam and 
Christ has taken hold of his mind, it helps him to 
set forth the work of salvation which the Lord has 
accomplished. It isnot that Adams sin is actually 
reckoned against us, but that we are because of it 
involved in punishment. * 

This effect on mankind of the sin of Adam may 
be inferred (according to Ro 5%) from the death of 
Adam’s descendants who lived before the law was 
given. In the absence of law they were not liable 
to punishment. To account for their mortality, 
‘generic’ guilt must be assumed. It is evident 
that such an argument cannot be pressed abso- 
lutely, but must be correlated with the statement 
as to Gentile responsibility without the Law (Ro 
213-16) ; see Sanday- Headlam on Ro 5™. 

(2) But besides generic participation in Adam’s 
cuilt we have also to consider the doctrine of the 
inheritance from Adam of a sinful nature. In OT 
the transmission of a sinful nature from parent to 
child is clearly admitted (Ps 515, Job 14‘), but it is 
not traced back to Adam. It isa question whether 
St. Paul so traces it, for neither Ro 5% nor 5 is 
decisive on the point. Taking the section (Ro 542) 

*® See Tulloch, Christian Doctrine of Sin, p. 193. 
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asa whole, itis difficult to disentangle with certainty 
the ideas of a transmitted sinful disposition, or of 
an actual sinfulness of all men, from the idea of 
the generic guilt of mankind (described above) with 
which they are closely interwoven. The latter is 
certainly the leading though not the only thought 
(cf. v.14 eg’ @ wdvres jjuaprov) of the passage, which 
is occupied much more with the reign of death 
than with the reign of sin. The view taken of the 
sin of Adam is not so much that thereby human 
nature was infected in itself, but rather that there- 
by sin, an alien power, got a footing in the world, 
and, involving all men in actual sin, brought death 
upon all, This is very far short of the Augustinian 
doctrine of Original Sin, which appears to be a 
development of 2 Es 37 4" rather than of anything 
to be found in NT. The language of St. Paul (‘sin 
came into the world,’ Ro 5!) leaves room for the 
communication of a sinful tendency, not only by 
heredity in the strict sense of the word, but also 
by all that interpenetration of the individuals by 
the race which makes it impossible to regard them 
as isolated atoms dependent only on birth for their 
characteristics.” 

(c) The seat of sin.—Strictly speaking, this is in 
the will; but in a wider sense its seat is in that 
which moves the will, namely, in ‘the flesh.’ 
‘The flesh’ in St. Paul denotes not merely sensual 
desires and appetites, but ‘man’s entire life so far 
as itis not determined by the Spirit of God.’ It 
may thus denote also man’s rational nature. The 
fleshly mind is ‘the God-resisting disposition in 
virtue of which man in self-sufliciency and pride 
opposes himself to God, and withdraws _hitnself 
from the spirit of Divine life and love.’ + In short, 
‘the flesh’ is man in his selfishness. But neither 
the flesh in the material sense, nor human nature 
on the whole, are in themselves ovil; for the body 
may be brought into subjection (1 Co 9%), may 
become a temple of the Holy Ghost (1 Co 6)), and 
its members may be ‘servants to righteousness 
unto sanctification.’ 

(dq) Sin as a power.—St. Paul regards sin not as 
an isolated act, nor as an accumulation of acts, 
but as a power which has gained a lodgment in 
man (Ro 77), enslaving ant paralyzing his will. 
‘The flesh’ is only the material medium in which 
it works. Cf. above, Prefatory (2), and Jn 8%, and 
see esp. Sanday-Headlam on Ro 5'°"7!, p. 145. 

(e) Sin and law.—Here we have something 
new, hew as the result of conscious reflexion, yet 
the result of what has gone before. St. Paul 
looks back on the history of the nation, and of his 
own spiritual experience, and sees (Ro 8°) rd ddtvvarov 
rod vouou (the inability of the Law) for the restraint 
of sin. The result of law, by itself, must always 
be sin rather than righteousness. It provoked 
and revealed sin. ‘'The strength of sin is the 
law’ (1 Co 15%), 

(f) Sin and death.—St. Paul, as stated above 
(5), regarded physical death as the consequence of 
the all, and argues from this premiss in Ro 5!*-*), 
But it is probable that he (like the author of 
Wisdom) did not separate strictly the conceptions 
of physical and moral death. He uses the words 
‘death’ and ‘life’ with a breadth which makes it 
difficult to say in any particular case which kind 
of death he is attributing to sin as its effect, e.g. 
Ro 67-3, To him physical death is but the 
symbol of its far more terrible moral counterpart, 
final separation from God, and the extinction of 
the life of the Spirit; cf. Ja 1% See Beyschlag, 
NT Theol., Eng. tr. vol. ii. p. 55 ff. 

(9) Death to sin.—The wide use of the idea of 
‘death,’ illustrated above, enabled it to be applied 


* Of. Dorner, System Chr. Doctr., Eng. tr. vol. ifi. p. 56 ff. 
t Dorner, System Chr. Doctr., Eng. tr. vol. ii. p.819. The whole 
passage on eépé should be referred to. See also art. FLESH. 


to any absolute final separation of objects hitherto 
closely related. Hence the entry into union with 
Christ is death to sin (Ro 64), All that St. Paul 
has to say on the sinfulness of the flesh, on sin as 
an inmate of the soul, on sin as a ruling power, 
relates to the state before justification. The 
Christian is, as such, dead to sin. St. Paul con- 
templates the Church (as in Eph. passim) and the 
Christian in their ideal state. But he is no 
dreainer; he knows how incompletely the ideal is 
realized. His delineation of it 1s his mode of ex- 
pressing the imperative. His hopefulness as to its 
realization is not mere opinion, but the experience 
of a man who himself had felt what he taught, of 
a teacher who had entered into the heart of the 
gospel. The doctrine of St. John (see below) con- 
verges to the saine goal, starting from a different 
point, and expressed in different phrases. And it 
must be remembered that ‘death to sin’ is not 
equivalent to insensibility to temptation; it is 
rather deliverance from bondage. 

4, St, John (Epistles).—(a) Tho great contribu- 
tion which 1 John makes to the doctrine of sin is 
a paradox. Nowhere is the reality of sin more 
strongly insisted on as occurring in the Christian 
life, and nowhere is the sinlessness of the Christian 
more distinctly asserted. IntJn 1 the sinfulness 
of Christians is presented in three diflerent aspects 
(reality, responsibility, fact ; sce Westcott, t7 loc.). 
Again, it is involved in the very purpose of the 
Epistle (1 Jn 2!, and cf, 51%), But in 1 Jn 38% and 
53 he who is begotten of God and abides in God 
does not, cannot, sin. St. John is not intention- 
ally putting these opposing statements side by 
side, iit they are called out by different forms of 
error (rAdvy). While some denied in various ways 
the reality of sin, others were under the delusion 
that, for the enlightened, conduct is a matter of 
indifference. The answer to the first was this: 
we have sin (18); and, to the second, whosvever 
abideth in Him sinneth not (3°). So far as we sin 
we fall short of our position as children of God 
abiding in Him. There must be infirmities need- 
ing repeated advocacy and propitiation (2) 2), but 
the choice of the man is against all sin, and 
towards complete conformity to the will of God. 
He still needs to purify himself (3*); but sin is no 
longer at the centre of the inner life, it has been 
driven out to the circumference. Further, St. 
John goes on to teach a certain security against 
sin, reyarded as coming from without. ‘The evil 
one toucheth him not’ (5%). The Christian abides 
in Christ and is ‘kept.’ The agency of Satan in 
occasioning human sin is strongly marked in this 
Epistle (38)? 53%), as it had been also in the Lord’s 
teaching recorded by St. Jolin (Jn 8*). On the 
whole section cf. above iii. 3 (g). (6) A second but 
less important point in 1 John is the sin unto death 
(518), tt is inconceivable that this should be some 
particular kind of sin, the name of which is con- 
cealed. A classification of sins as mortal and 
venial, though not without its grounds and its 
uses, is alien from the spirit of the gospel, which 
teaches us that the guilt of sins is estimated by 
their conditions rather than by the actual thing 
done. The sin unto death is nearly related to, 
but not the same as, the sin against the Holy 
Ghost ; again, it is also nearly related to the sin 
of wilful apostasy, already treated under Ep. to 
Hebrews. But the three must not be identified. 
Any sin wilfully persisted in would satisfy the 
conditions of 1 Jn 5)8, and the ‘sin unto death’ is 

erhaps to be regarded as a genus under which the 

wo sins above mentioned are to be classed. St. 
John does not forbid intercession for such a case, 
he only says that such a case is not what he is 
speaking about, and that he cannot attach a 
istinct promise to such intercession. (¢c) Another 
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characteristic of these Epistles is the representa- 
tion of sin and righteousness in the aspect of false- 
hood and truth (cf. above, Sin in Psa/ms). Sin is 
falsehood. It came in with the primal lie, ‘thou 
shalt not die’ (cf. Jn 8“). It rests for its power 
upon deceit. But the life of love is the hfe of 
truth; it corresponds with the movement of the 
Divine government, with its purposes of mercy, 
with the Being and attributes of God (2 Jn ***), 

Literature, — O7'..—Oehler, Theol. of OT, Eng. tr. vol. £. 
pp. 229-245 (very valuable) ; Schultz, OT Theol. ;, Clemen, Lehre 
von der Siinde: Tulloch, Christian Doctrine of Sin; OT com- 
Inentaries, esp. Dillmann on Hexateuch, Davidson on Job and 
Ezekiel, Cheyne on Psalms. 

NT.—Dorner, System of Chr. Doctrine, Eng. tr. vols. ii., tif. 
fexcelenly Beyschlag, NT T'heol., Eng. tr. vol. ti. bk. iv. c. 3; 

echler, Apostolic Times, Eng. tr. vol. i. pp. 842-866 (very 
useful); Weber, Jud. Theol.2 §§$ 46-54; Wernle, Der Christ und 
die Sunde bei Paulua; Ritschl, Justification and Reconcilia- 
tton, Eng. tr. Pp. 827-866; Thackeray, St. Paul and Contem- 
porary ewish Thought, ch. ii.; Commentaries, esp. Sanday- 
leadlam, Romans (see ‘ Sin’ in index); Westcott, Z/ebrewa (esp. 
pp. 31, 82), and Epp. John (ep. PP. 37-40) ; Mayor, St. Jamea. 
On the subject as a whole, Miller, Christian Doctrine of Sin, is 
still the only comprehensive work known to the writer. It 
contains much valuable thought, but is unattractive in form 
and style, and is largely open to criticism, ¢.g. in its recourse to 
a theory of pre-existence of souls t© account for the origin of 
inborn sinfulness, bk. iv. ch. 4 E. R. BERNARD. 


SIN (po; Zdis, Lujvn, A in Ezk 30 Tdxs; Vule. 
Pelusium).—A city in Egypt mentioned in Ezk 30% 
along with Pathros (Upper Egypt), Zoan (Tanis), 
Sin, No (Thebes), Noph (Memphis), Aven (Helio- 
polis), Pi-beseth (Bubastis), and Tehaphnehes 
(Daphne) Arranging these in geographical order, 
we find them to be the most important cities in 
the N.K. of the Delta and along its eastern edge 
leading to Memphis, the capital of Lower Egypt, 
followed by Pathros (Uppor eypt) and its capital 
No. Sin is characterized by Ezek. as ‘the strong- 
hold of Egypt’ (RV), yet it is not mentioned by 
Jeremiah, UXX tr. it by Sais (the capital of the 
26th Dynasty, in power at the time of the 

rophecy), or Syene, the southern frontier. The 
atter identification is, however, impossible. In all 
wobability Sin is Pelusium, ‘The name Sin seems, 
ike Pelusium, to be connected with ‘mud’; and 
a modern name that clings to the neighbourhood 
of Pelusium is et-Tineh, which is from the same 
root as Sin. Unfortunately, nothing is known of 
the history of Pelusium before the time of Hero- 
dotus, in whose days it was a place of importance 
owing to the development of commerce by sea; 
and soon it became the key of Eyypt on the N.E., 
as in the Persian war a long siarearle (Her. 
li. 17, 154, ili. 10). From the wording of Ezek. it 
would seem to have held this position at a date 
when Daphne was still a great garrison city, 
poeruing the approach to Memphis. The ancient 
ogyptian name of Pelusium is still unknown. In 
Coptic it is Peremiin, in Arab. el-Fermad. The ruins 
are about a mile distant from the sea in the ex- 
treme N.E. corner of the Delta. They consist of 
a long narrow mound parallel to the sea, containing 
ruins of a temple and a large red brick enclosure, 
evidently a uyeeneue or Arab fortress. At the E. 
extremity, after a slight gap, is another high 
mound, nearly touching the desert, and crowned by 
a structure of red brick. These brick buildings are 
of the Arab. period. West and south all is barren 
salt marsh, without a living soul for miles; the 
marsh is now indeed intersected by the Suez canal, 
which brings human beings within 20 miles. Yet 
even down to the llth cent. A.D. el-Ferma was a 
large city, and the country round, though marshy, 
was to a great extent cultivated and populous. 
Near the shore were salt- pans, and places for 
salting fish. F, Lu. GRIFFITH. 


SIN, WILDERNESS OF (yo1397%9; LXX 4 epnyos 
Le)» ; Vulg. desertum Sin).—This ‘ wilderness’ is 
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described in Ex 16! as between Elim and Sinai ; in 
17) an encampment in Rephidim is mentioned 
between Sin and the wilderness of Sinai; and in 
the itinerary of Nu 33 an encampment by the Red 
Sea is inserted between Elim and the wilderness 
of Sin, and two other camping - places besides 
Rephidim between the wilderness of Sin and the 
wilderness of Sinai. On the supposition that the 
traditional site of Sinai is the correct one, the 
encampment by the sea is generally placed at the 
end of Wdady Jayibch, near Ras Abu Selumeh, and 
the wilderness of Sin may be the open plain a 
little to the south of this headland. Others put it 
in Waddy Schellal or Wady Budrah. This wilder- 
ness appears to be different from the wilderness of 
ZIN (Nu 13?! 20! 2714 3359 343 4, Dt 32°, Jos 15!- 5), 
in which the Israelites encamped after leaving 
Mt. Sinai, but the student cannot fail to notice 
the close similarity of the three names Sinai, Sin, 
Zin. A. T, CHAPMAN, 


SINAI, MOUNT (‘3), (e)wwd).—The impressions 
derived from ao study of the wanderings of the 
children of Israel as they are recorded in the 
Scriptures, are found to undergo important modi- 
fications as soon as the biblical tradition is supple- 
mented by an actual topographical survey of the 
peninsula at the head of the Red Sea, which takes 
its name from Mt, Sinai, and is supposed to contain 
the famous mountain where the aw was said to 
have been given to Isracl. For while the student 
of the Scriptures without their topographical 
supplement would conclude that the route of the 
Exodus lay entirely outside the pale of civilization, 
the student of the country is able to afhnn with 
certainty that there was an actual civilization in 
the peninsula itself; that there were important 
mines, with at least one port of debarkation for 
ships coming from Egypt; and that the country 
was intersected by trade routes which connected 
the upper end of the Ked Sea with regions lying 
farther north and east; the mines alluded to being 
contemporary with the earliest Egyptian dynasties, 
and the trade routes being also, in all probability, 
of extreme antiquity. And not only are there 
within the limits of the so-called Sinaitic peninsula 
the marks of an astonishingly early stage of 
civilization, but there is also the indication of the 
existence of early forms of religion, far removed 
from the semi-fetishism of wandering Arab tribes. 

One of these forms of religion was the Egyptian, 
represented by the temples at Sarbut el-Kadeem 
on the northern route to Mt. Sinai; it was the 
natural concomitant of the imported Egyptian 
influence which came in with the officials who 
had charge of the mining operations in the west. of 
the peninsula. But besides this form of religion 
there is reason to suspect that Babylonian religion 
was also represented, for there are traces in the 
Babylonian literature of mining and quarryin 
operations in the eastern part of the peninsula an 
in the adjacent country of Midian, and these 
traces are very suggestive of religious concomi- 
tants, especially when we find a reflexion of the 
Babylonian theology in the very name of the 
sacred mountain. Mount Sinai, in fact, is named 
after the moon-god Sin (cf. the formation of 
Mordecai from the name of Marduk) ; and if this be 
80, it was from the earliest times a place of sanctity, 
and the routes that converge upon it would Beily 
acquire the character of haj routes or pilgrim 
roads. There is therefore no a priori difticulty 
in the account of the wandering of the children of 
Israel to a sacred mount, nor any need to regard 
the sanctity of the place as acquired in the time of 
the Exodus, or projected back upon the story by 
later chroniclers. 

The real problem lies in the identification of the 
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mountain described in the Pent., especially in view 
of the fact that the whole of the peninsula is a 
mass of mountains, many of which are conspicuous 
objects in the landscape, and certain to have carl 
uttracted attention and invited nomenclature. We 
are assuming that Mt. Sinai is somewhere in the 
tongue of land at the head of the Red Sea, between 
the two arms of that sea which constitute respec- 
tively the Gulf of ‘Akaba and the Gulf of Suez. 
It should, however, be remembered that Sayce 
thinks he has grounds for locating Mt. Sinai outside 
the peninsula and in the land of Midian itself. 
In this he is following in some points an earlier and 
more fantastic suggestion of Beke. Theadvantage 
of such a theory hes in the fact (1) that Mt. Sinai 
is closely connected with the land of Midian in the 
biblical account. Thither Moses escapes from the 
wrath of Pharaoh, and while engaged in pastoral 
occupations in that land he sees the theophany of 
the pane bush. Moreover, his wife and her 
relations are Midianite. The general opinion is 
that Midian is on the farther side of ‘Akaba to the 
east and north, and that special evidence is needed 
if we would include in it the surroundings of the 
traditional Mt. Sinai. (2) The theory furnishes a 
new explanation of the encampment of the Israelites 
by the sea, which on this theory is the Gulf of 
‘Akaba; (3) it finds a site for the much-disputed 
Elim in the modern Aileh (ancient Eloth); (4) it 
orp ning why nothing is said about the exquisite 
valley of eiran by a writer who is so careful to 
record the palm-trees and springs (certainly of a 
much inferior quality) at Elim; the identification 
of Rephidim with Feiran is, on this hypothesis, 
incorrectly made. 

The theory is not lightly to be set aside; the 
main objection to it lies in the itinerary (which 
appears to have been one of daily marches along a 
conventional road). No satisfactory attempt has 
been made to trace this itinerary to the E. or N. 
of the Gulf of ‘Akaba. 

Setting aside, then, the theory of a (trans- Akaba) 
Midianite Sinai as inconsistent with the most 
natural interpretation of the biblical traditions, we 
proceed to determine the most likely spot within 
the peninsula to which those traditions can be 
referred. And first of all we may clear away the 
apparent confusion between Horeb and Sinai which 
occurs in the Pent., and has often been perplexing 
to commentators who had to reconcile such ex- 

ressions as ‘to the mountain of God, even to 

oreb’ (Ex 3'), with which cf. 1K 198, where 
Elijah is said to have come ‘to the mountain of 
God, even to Horeb.’ Here and in other places 
‘the mountain of God’ is identified with Lioreb, 
t.c. Sinai and Iloreb are practically interchange- 
able. An examination of the sources of the 
narrative will show that Horeb is the term used 
for the seat of the Deity in E and D, while Sinai is 
the term used inJ and P. According to the sources, 
then, we can only say that the centre of the worship 
of J” isin H nee according to the northern tribes, 
and in Sinai according to the southern; and no 
further help is forthcoming for the location of 
Horeb (which may simply mean ‘ waste’). 

Returning to the question of the actual moun- 
tain involved in the tradition, we have a remark- 
able divergence of opinion amongst critics and 
travellers, not a few of whom (especially Lepsius 
and Ebers) have sought to identify the biblical 
Sinai with Mt. Serbal, which rises just above the 
oasis of Feiran to the south. It may be admitted 
that Serbal is a much more conspicuous object 
than Jebel Musa (the traditional mountain of the 
Law), although it is not so lofty. It is also 
true that the centre of early Christian life 
in the peninsula in the first centuries of the 
occupation of the holy places is in the Wady 


Feiran, which stands for the ancient Paran, the 
seat of an episcopate and the home of innumer- 
able ascetica, whose caves and rude dwellings ma 
still be traced. We need not be surprised, then, if 
it should be maintained that the special place of 
acy. in the peninsula was not far frum the 
Wady Feiran, in which case Serbal can hardly fail 
to be the holy mountain. In further support of 
this it is urged that immediately after the battle 
with Amalek the Israelites are said (Ex 19?) to have 
come to Mt. Sinai, or at all events to the wilderness 
which bears the name of that mountain, and it 
would therefore seem that the mountain was at 
no great distance from Rephidim, which is almost 
universally identified with the Wady [Teiran. So 
that, when we combine the biblical statement of 
the proximity of Rephidim to Mt. Sinai with the 
undoubted fact that Feiran is the primitive 
Christian metropolis, a strong case is made out for 
identifying the beautiful and imposing Mount 
Serbal with the biblical Sinai. Various attempts 
have further been made, by means of quotations 
from Cosmas Indicopleustes, Eusebius, Jerome, ete., 
to show that there tas been a munastic translation 
of the accepted site of Sinai from Serbal to Jebel 
Musa (cf. Lepsius, Your from Thebes and the 
Peninsula of Sinai, 1846, tr. by Cottrell; and 
Ebers, Durch Gosen zum Sinat, 2nd ed. Leipzig, 
1881). And it has been aflirmed in accordance 
with this hypothesis that there was no monastery 
or monastic settlement in the neighbourhood of 
Jebel Musa before the convent, called popularly 
after the name of St. Catherine, was built by 
Justinian. 

Unfortunately for this ingenious hypothesis, it 
has been reduced almost to absurdity by the dis- 
covery of a document which is in itself one of the 
inost interesting of pilgrim itineraries, and which 
for the settlement of the early Christian tradition 
has immense weight. We refer to the document 
known as the Peregrinatio Silvie, edited in Rome 
in 1887 by Gamurrini from an imperfect Ms, and 
since reprinted by J. H. Bernard as « volume of the 
Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society. T'he pilgrimage 
in question 1s dated in the years 385-388 by its 
editor, and its authorship is assigned with good 
reason toa lady from Aquitaine. The imperfect MS 
opens with topographical details which certainly 
identify the plain of er-Rahah in front of Jebel 
Musa (‘vallem infinitam ingens* planissima et 
valde pulchram, et trans vallem apparebat mons 
sanctus DeiSyna’). And, infact, the whole of the 
route which Silvia describes between Egypt and 
Sinai, and the holy places which she visits, coincide 
closely with the route and the sanctities recorded 
in modern books of travel. The theory of the dis- 
vlacement of the traditional Sinai from Serbal to 
Vebel Musa in the early Christian centuries may 
therefore be abandoned, and this practical! 
amounts to the final abandonment of the Serbal- 
Sinai theory itself and the acceptance of the 
traditional site. Any residual difficulties which 
are connected with the account of the Exodus 
and the last stages of the journey to Sinai 
are probably due to unhistorical elements in the 
tradition. t. Sinai must therefore be sought in 
the cluster of eminences which includes Jebel 
Katerina, Jebel Musa, etc. Of these the highest 
is Jebel Katerina, but it does not appear that any 
attempt has been successful to find at the foot of 
Jebel Katerina a suitable place for an Israelite 
encampment. And in so far as this is the case, 
the traditional site must be allowed to retain the 
identification until further light can be thrown on 
the subject from unexpected quarters. 

* Ingens=vaide in this document frequently; but here in ite 


nat sense, for she says a4 little later valle tla quam diz 
ingena. 
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The traditional Sinai is bounded on the north 
side by the great plain er-Rahah, out of which it 
rises precipitously ; on its east and west sides are 
wadis named respectively, the one on the east 
Wady ed-Deir and the one on the west Wady 
el-Leja. ‘The former takes its name (Valley of 
the Convent) from the celebrated convent of St. 
Catherine, which stands upon the slope of the 
mountain; the derivation of the other name is 
more obscure. In this western wady are the 
remains of the convent of the Forty Martyrs (Deir 
el-Arbadin) and a number of other traces of early 
monastic life, and by this valley it is customary to 
make the ascent of Jebel Katerina, which lies 
to the S.W. of Jebel Musa. ‘The northernmost 
peak of Jebel Musa is called Ras _ es-Sufsafeh 
(‘Head of the Willow,’ probably from a_ tree 
growing in one of its gullies), and is commonly 
taken as the place of promulgation of the Law, 
for which it is a very striking and suitable site. 
The height of Snisafeh is 6937 ft., while the south- 
ern peak is somewhat lower. The latter is the 
true holy place according to the Greek and Arab 
tradition. There is an ascent to it by a flight of 
rude steps commencing not far from the convent, 
and extending, with slight intermission, almost to 
the summit. 


AppITionaL Notsa.—Obdjections to the traditional site of Mt. 
Sinai.—In the foregoing we have found ourselves closely in 
accord with the traditional view of the route of the Exodus, 
and of the location of Mt. Sinai. If the Israelites really went 
into the Sinaitic peninsula, the route and the goal of their 
wanderings have probably been correctly identified. We have 
shown that the tradition in favour of Jebel Musa is earlier and 
more constant than has gencrally been recognized. But the 
rea) ditliculty begings with the question whether the biblical Mt. 
Sinai was in the peninsula, after all. Objection after objection 
has been raised under this head, and some of them are not easy 
to refute. (1) The biblical references to Mt. Sinai do not seem to 
warrant an identification in the limits of the peninsula. Dt 12 
gives a distance of 11 daya from Horeb to the mountains of Selr, 
and this would agree well enough with the distance from Jebel 
Musa. But In other passages, such as Dt 333, Hab 38, the 
contiguity between Sinal and Edom seems to be more pro- 
nounced: even if we grant a certain freedom of expression to 
poctical passaces, still such language as Dt 332— 


J” came from Sinai, 
And rose from Seir unto them, 


might, in view of Heb. parallelism of the members, Halted more 
than that Sinai was in the direction of Seir. It might be urged 
in reply that the passage continucs— 


He shined forth from Mt. Paran, 
And came from Meribah Kadesh, 


and Paran has been commonly identified with Fetran in the 
peninsula, But this identification has also been questioned on 
account of the parallelism with Kadesh and other references. 

(2) Some of the places in the itinerary of Exodus have 
apparently been found outside the limits of the peninsula, as 
Klim in Klath-Eloth, and the encaimpment by the sea in the 
Gulf of ‘Akaba. 

(3) Mt. Sinai is suspiciously connected with the land of Midian, 
and it has to be shown that the Sinaitic peninsula could be thus 
described. At the time of the Exodus it was an Egyptian 
province. 

These and other objections have been raised against the 
traditional theory; their resolution depends upon the final 
discrimination of the documents underlying the Pent. and upon 
the results of further archwological investigations, not only in 
the peninsula of Sinai but to the N. and E. of it. 


LITBRATURE,—Robinaon, BRP7i. 00ff., 119ff.; Stanley, SP 
42f.; Palmer, Desert of the Exodus, pasa ; Hull, Mount Seir 
Stnas, eto., 61ff. {all these support the identification of Sinal 
with Jebel Musaj; Lepsius, Briefe, 345 ff., 416; Ebera, Durch 
Gosen zum Sinai, 392 ff. (both advocate the claims of Mt. Serbal]; 
Sayoe, HCM 203 ff. (his view fg discussed above). There is a full 
account of the controversy as to the identity of Sinai in Dillm.- 
yee! on Ex 19!. For the sacred character of Mt. Sinal see 

. R. Smith, AS? 117f., and Smend, Alttest. Religionsgesch.2, 
82 ff. J. RENDEL HARRIS. 


SINCERE.—-In 1 P 2? ‘sincere’ is used in the 
sense of ‘unmixed,’ ‘pure’: ‘Desire the sincere 
milk of the word’ (rd AoyiKdy Adorov ydAa, Vulg. 
sine dolo, Wye. ‘with out gile,’ Tind. ‘which is 
without corrupcion,’ Cran. ‘which is with out 
disceate,’ Gen. ‘syncere,’ Rhem. ‘without guile’; 
RV goes back to Wyc. and Rhem. ‘which is 


without guile’). For ‘sincere’ in this sense, ef, 
Rhem. NT, Preface, p. 16, ‘We translate that 
text which is most sincere, and in our opinion, 
and as we have proved, incorrupt’; and Cranmer, 
Works, i. 134, ‘If there be none other offence 
laid avainst them than this one, it will be much 
more for the conversion of all the fauters hereof, 
after mine opinion, that their consciences may be 
clearly averted from the same by communication 
of sincere doctrine ... than by the justice of the 
law to suffer in such ignorance. J. HASTINGS. 


SINGERS, SINGING.—See artt. PRAISE IN OT, 
and PRIESTS AND LEVITES. 


SINGULAR is properly that which concerns a 
single person or thing; so AV, after Tindale, in 
Lv 272‘ When a man shall make a singular vow’ 
(93) 892:, RV ‘shall accomplish a vow,’ RVm ‘make 
& special vow’).* So also Knox, Works, iu. 141, 
‘Without harnes or weaponis (except my sling, 
staf, and stonis) I durst interpryes singular battell 
ayanis him’; Bp. Davenant, Life, 329, ‘For my 
part, [ am of opinion that there is no sane or 
possible Way for any singular person to attein to 
the comfortable persuasion that hee is Elected unto 
Salvation, but a Posteriori.’ Cf. the phrase ‘ all 
and singular,’ as in the Act of Uniformity in K. 
Edward vi. Second Prayer-Book (1552), eXnd for 
their authority in this behalf, be it further likewise 
enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that all and 
singular the same Archbishops, Bishops, and all 
other their officers exercising Ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, as well in place exempt, as not exempt, 
within their dioceses, shall have full power and 
authority, by this act, to reform, correct, and 
punish, y censure of the Church, all and singular 
persons which shall offend within any their juris- 
dictions or Dioceses.’ 

Then the single person or thing may be regarded 
as special and remarkable, as Wis 14'8 ‘the singu- 
lar diligence of the artificer.’ Cf, Ridley, Brefe 
Declaration, 144, ‘Origen... was compted and 
judged thi singular teacher In his tyme of Christes 
religion’; Mt 5” ind, ‘And yf ye be frendly to 
youre brethren onlye, what singular thynge doo 
ye?’ J. HASTINGS. 


SINIM (o'x7; Wépoac; de terra australr),—The 
‘land of Sinim’ (Is 49!) must, from the context, 
have been in the extreme south or east of the 
known world. In the south, Sin (Pelustwm, Ezk 
30'-) and Syene (Ezk 29!" 30%) have been sugyrested 
(the former by Saadya, Bochart, and Ewald; the 
latter by Cheyne [/ntrod. to Js. 275, and in SBOT), 
who would read oy, with J. DD. Michaelis, 
Klostermann, Marti), but these places are perhaps 
too near. ‘The LXX favours the view that a 
country in the east was intended, and modern 
commentators have identified Sinim with China, 
the land of the Sine. The name Tsin was known 
as early as the 12th cent. B.c.; and it was not 
improbably familiar to the Phoenicians. There 
was a trade, at a very early date, between the 
extreme east and southern Arabia and the Persian 
Gulf. This interpretation of the name Sinim as 
referring to China, which was first suggested by 
Gesenius, is strongly opposed by Dillm. (Jesaja, 
ad toc.), Duhm, eat Richthofen (China, i. 436 f., 
504). Dillm. ¢.g. points out that no Israelites 
could have been in China at the time of this 
prophecy, that we should expect os not ‘os, and 
the name 7'’sin (derived from a dynasty of 255 B.C.) 
could not have been yet in use in Babylon. 

C. W. WILSON. 

SINITES (‘y'30; A 6'Acevvatos, Luc. 6 “Acevvel).— 


* On the vocalization and meaning of the Heb. word see the 
Comm., especially Dillm.-Ryssel, ad loo. 
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A Canaanite people, Gn 10%=1Ch 1%.  Dillm. 
(Genesis, ad loc.) compares the name of the ruined 
city Sin, mentioned by Jerome (Quest.), as not far 
from Arka at the foot of Lebanon. Strabo (XvI. 
ii. 18) also names a mountain stronghold Sinna(n) 
(Siwvay, accus.) on Lebanon, and a Phen. city 
Sidnu is named along with Semar and Arka in an 
Assyr. inscription (Del. Paradies, 282; cf. W. M. 
Miller, As, u. Europ. 289). 


SIN-OFFERING.—See SACRIFICE, p. 337°. 


SION.—1. (jk'”; LXX Zndv) A name of HERMON 
Dt 48%, Sion is taken by some to be a textual 
error for SIRION (jv), the Zidonian name of the 
same mountain, Dt 3%. This view is supported by 
the reading of the Syr., which, however, is as 
likely to be a correction of the Hebrew text 
(Driver, ad loc.) Like SENIR, Sion may have 
originally been the designation of a particular part 
of Hermon. 2. See ZION. . A. SELBIE. 


SIPHMOTH (nivay; B Zadel, A Ladayds; Sepha- 
moth).—One of the places, ‘where David and his 
men were wont to haunt,’ to which a portion of 
the spoil of the Amalekites was sent after David’s 
return to Ziklag (1S 30%). It is mentioned with 
Aroer, now ‘Ararah, to the cast of Beer-sheba, 
and Eshtemoa, now es-Semi’a, in the hill-country 
S. of Hebron. The site was unknown to Eusebius 
and Jerome (Onom. 8. Zadauwd, Sofamoth), and it 
has not yet been recovered. It was idee in 
the Negeb to the S. of Eshtemoa. Riehm (HWB) 
suggests that Zabdi, the Shiphmite (1 Ch 27%), 
was a native of Siphmoth and not of Shepham— 
the change from SA to S being easily made, and a 
few MSS reading Shiph- for SipA- in 1 Samuel. 
See SHEPHAM. . W. WILSON. 


SIPPAI.-—See SAPH. 


SIRACH (BOOK OF).— 


i. History. 
ji, Importance. 
iii, Name and Place in the Bible. 
iv. Name of the Author. 
v. Editions. 
vi. Greek Text. 
vii, Versions and Quotations. 
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(Abbreviations in this article :— Ed. = idersheim, Commentary 
on Sirach in Wace, Apocrypha, ii.; O-N=Cowley-Neubauer, 
The orivinal Hebrew of a portion of Ecclexiasticus ; R=Ryssel, 
Translation of Slrach with Notes in Die Apokryphen tbersetzt, 
... ed, by E. Kautzsch (1900, i.) and in SK 1900, 1901; 8-T=7'he 

isdom of Ben Sira, Portions of the Book Ecclesiasticus, ed. by 
Schechter-Taylor (1899); @ the Greck, {§ the Hebrew, 8 the 
Tate & the Syriac Text, p the Syriac translation of Paul of 

ella). 


i. History.—The history of the book, which in 
the English Bible retained the Latin name Ecclest- 
asticus, while it is called in German the book (of) 
Jesus Sirach or, abbreviated, Sirach, falls into two 
periods, the second beginning on 13th May 1896, 
when S. Schechter, Talmudic reader in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, wrote in a letter to Mrs. A. 
S. Lewis there, that the fragment of a Hebrew MS 
of hers, which he had taken with him, represented 
‘a piece of the i tains Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus. 
It is the first time that such a thing was discovered’ 
(see A. 8. Lewis, In the Shadow of Sinai: A Story 
of Travel and Research from 1895 to 1897 ; Cam- 
bridge, 1898, p. 174). Since that day, 39 out of the 
51 chapters of which the book consists have been 
recovered totally or in part in Hebrew from 4 
different MSS, and a new period in the history of 
this book has thus been opened. What we knew 
about it before that time or believed we knew, is, 


tle et best summed up in the Introduction and 
ommentary of A. Edersheim, in the Speaker's 
Commentary (‘ Apocrypha,’ ed. by Henry Wace 

ii, IMPORTANCE.—In many respects this book is 
the most important of the so-called Apocrypha. 
It is important for the student of history who 
wishes to trace the Jewish religion in its transition 
from the OT to the NT, and it is important on 
account of the influence it exercised and still exer- 
cises on the religious life of generations. Both 
the Jubilee Rhythm of St. Bernard of Clairvaux 
(partially translated in Hymns Ancient and 

odern, 178, 177), and what may be called the 
German Te Deum, Nun danket alle Gott (1b. 379), 
are taken from this book. How much has been 
lost by those parts of the Church which excluded 
it from their Bibles may be gathered from the use 
made of it in other parts, not only in the Greek 
and Roman, which place it on the same footing 
as the whole Bible, but also in the Lutheran, 
which placed it among the Apocrypha but made a 
very large use of it. 

On the Latin Church compare especially Augustine. When 
he collected from the Bible, towards the end of his life, his so- 
called Speculum, t.e. those passares which he considered useful 
for the guidance of the religious life, he found in this book more 
for his purpose (plura huic operi necessaria) than in any other 
book of the OT or NT (no fewer than 36 pages out of 285 in the 
edition of Weihrich (CSEL, vol xii. 1887); from Proverbs 21 
pages, from Matthew 18). After the excerpts from those books 

quos et Judsi canonicos habent,’ he goes on to say ‘sed non 
sunt omittend! et hi quos quidem ante salvatoris adventum 
conetat esse conscriptos, sed eos non receptos a Judwis recipit 
tamen elusdem salvatoris ecclesia. in his sunt duo qui Salomonis 
appellantur a pluribus propter quandam sicut existimo eloquii 
similitudinem, nam Salomonis non esse nihil dubitant quique 
doctiores. nec tamen eius qui Sapientia dicitur quisnam sit 
autor apparet. illum vero alterum quem vocamus Ecclesi- 
asticum, quod Jesus quidam er rece qui cognominatur 
Sirach, constat inter eos qui eundem librum totum legerunt.’ 

As to the Lutheran Church it may be noted that the protocols 
of the Meistersinger of Niirnberg alone mention about 100 songs 
all beginning ‘Jesus Sirach’ or ‘Sirach (the wise man)'—see 
the Indexes published by K. Drescher in vol. 214 (1897) of the 
Literarische Verein. In 16764 preacher published the themes 
and dispositions of 170 sermons on this book,* and the Bible 
Society of Halle (founded by Francke-Canstein) circulated from 
1712-1823 no fewer than 77,105 copies. t 

ili, NAME AND PLACE IN THE BIBLE.—(a@) Place. 
(1) The book had at no time a place among the 24 
(or 22) books of the Hebrew Bible, though it is 
quoted in one passage of the Bab, Talmud (Berakh- 
oth, 48a) with the quotation-formula pe ‘as it is 
written,’ which is used elsewhere only of the 
acknowledged books; but in the ee passages 
the name of the book is added. In two other 
oa two rabbinical authorities actually quote 

rom our book, while believing themselves to be 
quoting from Scripture (see Strack, ‘Kanon des 
AT’ in PRE® ix. 753). The book 1s therefore not 
mentioned in those lists of the canonical books 
which profess to give the Jewish Canon, as 
Melito, Origen, Cyril of Jerusalem, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Amphilochius, pseudo - Athanasius’ 
Synopsis, Canon of Laodicea, a (Zahn, 
Geschichte des Kanons, vol. ii.). Epiphanius, de 
Mens. 4 (Lagarde, Symmicta, ii. 157), says on the 
two books, mentioned above by Augustine, Wis- 
dom and Sirach : aira: xphotwoe pév elor xal OPEN Ol, 
GAN’ els dprOpdy Trav pyrav ovw dvapépovrar't de 8 ovde 
év rp dpwy (ix) évereOnoay, roir’ ¢orly ev Ty THs dua- 
Ohkys KeBwry. : 

(2) But Sirach liad a sure and prominent place 
among the books of the Bible in the Greek and 
. * Sacrarum Homiliarum Thematicarum ¢ Saptentia Tlava- 
pita, sive Ecclesiastico Jesu filit Sirach centum et septuayinta 
dispositiones, annotationibus textualibus tiustrate quibus 
preefizus, liber Stracidig grecus cum varies lection eee 
autore... W. M. Stissero, Lipsim, 2 pts. (1676), 4to. 

+ On the use made of the book in the English Church see 
below, p. 550b. 

¢ Compare with this assertion Luther's definition of the 
Apocrypha, as ‘Bucher, so der Heiligen Schrift nicht gleich 
gehalten, und doch niitzlich und gut zu lesen sind.’ 
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still more in the Latin Churches. In the MSS of 
the Greek Bibles it was most commonly grouped 
with the other Poetical books (see the sts in 
Swete’s Introduction, pp. 198-214) ; the order being 
in cod. S: Psalms, Proverbs, Eccl., Cant., Wisd., 
Sirach, Job; in B: Ps., Prov., Eccl., Cant., Job, 
Wiasd., Sirach, Esth.; in AN: Ps., Job, Prov., 
Eccl., Cant., Wisd., Sirach. 

On the question whether Clement of Alexandria had Wisdom 
and Sirach as an Appendix to the NT, see, on the one side, 
Credner- Volkmar, Geschichte dea neutest. Canons, P 887 (on the 
strength of Photius, cod. 100, é 30 case omewes [of his 'Exdrsyai] 
wravel ippenviias truyxdveves mig Vivicws, ong "Efédou, raiv parm, 


rou Osiev TlatAcvy ray twiereAay xai TOY alodixwy nal Trev 


‘ExsAngiagrixev), and H. Eickhoff, Das NT dea Clemens 
(Progr. Schleswig, 1900, p. 22); on the other side Zahn, 
Geachichte des Kanona, il. 223. 


The 85th of the Apostolic Canons orders: fwev 
dé viv mpoctcropeladw pavOdvew budy rovs véous rh 
Loplav roU rokupabobs Lepdy. 

The Coptic Church counts 6 books of Wisdom 
(cEdoogos) ; see I. Guidi, ‘Il canone biblico della 
chiesa copta,’ (Revue biblique, x. 2, 166, 169)=Job 
+Salomone 5 libri (Prov., Wisd., Ecel., La Sapienza 
di Bagor ben Bagy (=a) j12 v3"), Cant.) ; after the 
Prophets follows La Sapienza di Gest figlio di 
Sirach scriba di Salomone. 

(3) In the Western Church, too, it became ata 
very early date common to group these 5 bovks 
(Prov., Eccl., Cant., Wisd., and Sirach) together 
and presently to count them all as Solomonic. 
One passage from Augustine has been already 

uoted [§ 1]: in de Doct. Christ, ii. 13 he says of 

isdom and Sirach: ‘de quadam similitudine 
Salomonis esse dicuntur . . . qui tamen quoniam 
in anctoritatem recipi merucrunt juxta _pro- 
heticos enumerandi sunt.’ Innocent 1. (Ep. ad 
txsupertum) counts expressly, after Prophetarum 
libri xvi., ‘Salomonis libri v.,’ then Psalterium ; 
so also Cassiodorius (de Inst. Div. litt. 14; but see 
Zahn, Gesch. d. Kan, ii. 270, 271 n. 5, 272), the 
Council of Carthage, A.D. 397 (can. 47=39), the 
stichometrical list from Freisingen published by 
C. H. Turner (J7/2S¢ ii. 240), while, in the list of 
the MS of F. Arevalo (/.c. p. 241), in pseudo- 
Gelasius and in Isidore, ‘Salomonis libri ili.’ is 
followed by Wisdom and Sirach (in pseudo-Gelasius 
in the order Sirach, Wisdom).* ‘The same arrange- 
ment is found in medisval Bibles and translations— 
for instance in the famous Wenzel Bible at Vienna 
(on which see Kurrelmeyer, Amer, Journ, of Phil. 
xxi. 62, 69); and this custom of placing Sirach and 
Wisd, in company with Prov., Eccl., and Cant., 
and of reckoning all five as books of Solomon, 
became so prevalent that as late as the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries several separate editions 
of this group were published, not only in Latin 
but also in English, either with the express head- 
ing ‘libri Salomonis’ or without it. 

See in the Catalogue of the British Museum ‘ Bible’ (OT) the 
remark before Hagiographa (col, 323, comp. with 718, 720, where 
Sirach by mistake is called ‘the Book of Wisdom’). Latin 
editions containing these 5 books are in the Brit. Mus. from 
Antw. 1537; Paris, 1637; Lyons, 1543; Parise, 1564; Antw. 1591; 
with Psalms, 1629; Psalteriuin Davidis et Libri sapientiales 
(without Cant.), Leiden, 1659. Of English editions the two 
oldest are: The Bokes of Salomon, namely, Proverbia, Heclest- 
astes, Sapientia, and Ecclesiasticus or Jesus the sonne of 
Syrach (The story of Bell, which ta the xitij a tae VU Dantel 
after the Latin), E. Whytchurch, London (15402), 8vo (in the 
copy of the Br. Mus. a few MS notes by King Henry ynu; the 
text follows that of the Bible of 1535 ; a reprint 1545, 16mo); The 
bokes af Salumon, namely, Proverbia, Ecclesiastes, Cantica 
Cantioorum, Ecclesiasticus or Iesus the sonne of Syrach, W 

- Bonham, London (1642 ?], 8vo (text follows Great Bible of 1639 
another ed. Wyllyam Copland, London, Jan. 1560 [1551], 8vo). 


The order in the present English editions of the 
Apocrypha (1 Es., 2 Es., Tobit, Judith, the Rest 
of Esther, The Wisdom of Solomon, Sirach, etc.) 

* On Mommaen's list, the Catalogus Claromontanus, the Lider 


sacramentorum of Bobbio, see Swete, Introd. p. 212 ff. See also 
the Damasine list published by O. H. Turner, J7'AS¢, i. 657. 


seems to go back in the last instance to the German 
(Ziirich) translation of Leo Jud (Ziirich, 1529, fol. 
and 8vo; Strassburg, 1529-30), which separated 
‘die Bucher die by den alten onder Biblische 
geschrifft nit gezelt sind, auch by den Ebreern nit 
gefunden’ from the rest of the Bible, and arranged 
them 1-2 Es., Tob., Jud., Bar., Wisd., ‘das Buch 
Ecclesiasticus das man nennen mag die weisen 
Spriich Jesu des Suns Sirach,’ 1-3 Mac., Sus., Bel 
and Drayon. 

The first Greek edition of the Bible, which 
separated ’Amwéxpupot at map EBalos [sic] é« rot ray 
atcvorlorwy ap.Oy.o0 cvyxa@lorayrat, is that of Lonicerus 
(Argentorati, Cephaleus, 1524, 26). Its order is: 
Tob., Jud.; Bar., Ep. Jer.; Song of the Three 
Children, Esdras, Zodla Nodoudvros, Lodla "Incod 
vloo Lecpdy. ‘The ground of Luther's (1534) arrange- 
ment S udith, Wisd. ; ‘Tob., Sirach) becomes clear 
only from his Prefaces, which are now omitted in 
almost all German Bibles: the story was made to 
be followed by the fabula docet. 

In Syriac Lexicographical Notes on the Bible 
the order is: Kines, Ruth, Wisd., Eccl., Cant., 
Sirach, Prophets (see Opuscula Nestoriana, ed. G. 
Hoffmann), 

(6) Name.—Luther says in his Preface: ‘ This 
book has been called hitherto in Latin Zeclest- 
asticus, which has been rendered the spiritual 
discipline (die geistliche Zucht), Elsewhere its 
true name is Jesus Sirach, after its master, as it is 
styled in its own Preface and theGreck,* in the same 
way as Moses, Joshua, Isaiah, and all the books 
of the Prophets are styled after their masters.’ 
In our documents it is styled (1) Zogia Tecpax in 
codex 3 (inser.); (2) Zodia Inoov uov Lecpax (or 
zt-) in codd. ACS, and in the subscription of B. 
Ch. 50 has the inscription IIpocevyy Inocov wou 
Secpax, and occurs separately under this heading, 
e.g. in cod. Bodl. mise. gr. 205 (xiv cent.); (3) Yoda 
 wavaperos Inoov wov Yeipaxy stands in the edition 
of Camerarius, 1551, before the so-called Prologus 
incerti auctoris. The expression mavdperos is applied 
to Proverbs (Eus. {/# iv. 22), to Wisd. (Athan., 
Synops., Epiph., subser. in codex Syro-hexaplaris 
Ambrosianus), to Sirach (Eus. DE viii. 2, Jerome). 

Clement of Alexandria quotes: dyoly 4 rod "Inood 
Lopla, % ypadyh (Str. ii. 180), 4 Yodla, rapa re 
Nodkouayre (ii. 160), mapa Loroudyros, Iladayuryds. 
Origen (ii. 77): rod 1rd otyypaypa rhv Lodlay jytv 
xaraderdévros ‘Inoot vlod Zipdy ; (iii. 48) gyoly yap 7 
Xogla, (139) Aeyouons THs ypaPijs. 

n the official editions of the Latin Bible the 
book has the heading Ecclestasticus ; then follows, 
‘In Ucclesiasticum Jesu filii Sirach Prologus.’ 
Ch 60 has the heading ‘Oratio Jesu filii Sirach.’ 
In the codex Amiatinus the inscription and sub- 
scription is Liber Ecclesiasticum Salomonis; the 
subscription standing after 3 Regn. 87781, which 
follows in this MS immediately after ch. 51. The 
same arrangement is found in medisval Bibles, as 
the Wenzel Bible, the first German Bible(Eggestein, 
Strassburg, c. 1461). 

Very strange is the heading ’ExxAnotacrixéds (be- 
cause hitherto found only in Latin and the pas- 
sage of Photius quoted above) + in cod. 248 before 


* Of printed Greek texts Luther knew probably only the edition . 
of Lonicerus just mentioned, 1526; the other texte printed at 
that time were in the Poly lot Bible of Ximenes, 1514, and in 
the Greek Bible of Aldus, 1518; Melanchthon’s edition of the 
Greek Bible ppresred e few months before Luther’s death, 1545. 
Fre. Delitzsch (Studien cur Be eC gems der Poly- 

lottendibel des Cardinale Ximenes, Leip Bs 1871, p. 5) states 
hat Luther nowhere mentions the Bible o Ximenes, but that 


Melanchthon refers to it while Luther was living, and that the 
Hbrary of cen Pere possessed the copy dedicated to the 
Bloor Pt years after the death of Luther it passed into the 
rary of Jena. 
¢ Besides the statement of Zahn, Gesch. d. Kan. fi. 288, ct. 


217), 
(Bapos. 


Oikonomos, wi vav & spunvevtay, ii. 679. On the 
uriaerinés gee Clement, Str. vi. 126 (ed. Dind. 
navey inndncacenes, Origen, ii, 97. 1, li 44.1; Bufinus 
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the text of the book and the Prologus incerti 
auctoris, the latter being inscribed Zodla ‘Incod vlod 
Zepax. 

The common Latin designation since Cyppen is 
Ecclesiasticus, and means, most probably, the 
Church-book xar’ ¢tox#v, from its frequent use in 
the Church, especially for the instruction of cate- 
chumens. 

Ecclesiasticus is uscd in Cyprian once of Ecclesiastes (Test. 
8, 86. 61), once of Wisd. Gs, 112 cod. A), of our book (3, 1. 95.110. 
111); it is ascribed to Solomon in 3, 6. 12. 20, 63. 113, Op. 5, Sent. 
27, Ep. 3,2; it is both ascribed to Solomon and called Ecclesi- 
asticus in 2, L 8. 35. 61. 06. 97. 109 (see Ronuch, ‘die Alttest, 
Citate bei Cyprian’ in Zeitschrift fur histor. Theol. 1875, 95). 
Ambrose writes: ‘In Ecclesiastico Syrach, in libro Sapientis 
Syrach’ ; Lactantius(Zp. 25), ‘In Ecclesiastico pee Salomonem’ ; 
it ls referred to Solomon also by Vigilius of Thapsus, Anicetus 
of Buruch; Hilary (‘qui nobiscum Salomonis inscribitur, apud 
Grecos atque Webreos (1) Sapientia Sirach habetur’). Jerome 
says, ‘In Sapientia que Sirach inscribitur.’ 

The (wrongly) abbreviated inscription of codex B 
and the editio Sixtina have become prevalent in 
modern books, even in those of Roman Catholic 
authors. 

(c) Name of the original work.—Jerome (in the 
Preface to the books of Solomon) writes: ‘ Fertur 
et mavdperos Josu filii Sirach liber, et alius pevd- 
exlypagpos qui Sapientia Salomonis inscribitur ; qao- 
rum priorem Hebraicum repert, nec Ecclesiasticum, 
ut apud Latinos sed Parabolas prwnotatum ; cui 
juncti erant Ecclesiastes et Canticum Canticorum, 
ut similitudinem Salomonis non solum librorum 
numero, sed etiam materiarum genere adaequnret, * 
secundus apud Hebrivos nusquam est.’ This raises 
the question, What was the original title of the 
work? The Syriac version, which is based (see 
8 viii.) on the Hebrew, is in Lagarde’s edition 
(from cod. 12,142 of the Brit. Mus., vi cent.) in- 
scribed xvo 137 xnnan ‘Wisdom of Bar Sira’; in 
Walton’s Polyglot, xan 19 apnot RYoR pyowst KaANS 
xvVON Jat nnoan ‘Book of Simeon Asira, which book 
is called the Wisdom of Bar Asira.’ At the end 
we read (a) Hitherto the words of Jesu bar Simeon, 
who is called Bar Asirat and (6) ‘Endeth to write 
the Wisdom of Bar Sira.’ Walton has (see Lagarde, 
p. ix) ‘Endeth the Wisdom of Bar Asira. In 20 
chapters and to God glory in eternity.’ The MSS 
of Pococke and Ussher add after (a) instead of (6) 
‘Endeth the book of the Wisdom of Jesus the son 
of Simeon who is called Bar Asira (cod. Ussher 2, 
Sirak), in which are 2500 words.’ 

In the Hebrew text we read at the end, ‘ Hitherto 
the words of Simeon ben Jeshua who is called ben 
Siri. The Wisdom (no3n) of Simeon ben Jeshua 
ben Eleazar ben Siré. The name of Jahweh be 
blessed from now and till eternity.’ 

From these Greek, Syriac, and Hebrew state- 
ments it would appear that the title of the book 
was ‘ Wisdom,’ Zodla, in Heb. 7955 (or 19>); but 
how is this to be reconciled with the statement of 
Jerome that the title was in Hebrew Parabole 
(i.e. *bvp)? Is this a confusion with Proverbs, o 
solution recommended by the fact that in the 
Hebrew seen by Jerome Eccl. and Cant. followed ; 
or was the copy seen by Jerome not a copy of the 
original, but a retranslation from the Greek, as 
already Scaliger suggested? And then, Jewish 
quotations from Sirach, where they mention not 
only the name of the author as xp ]3 7b», or in 


in Symb.), after the canonical books of the OT, among which 
he mentioned ‘Salomonis vero tres’: ‘Sciendum tamen est, 
quod et alii libri sunt, qui non canonici sed eoclesiastic: & 
maioribus appellati sunt, ut est Sapientia Salomonis et alia 
Sapientia que dicitur filii Syrach, qui liber apud latinos hoo 
ipso generall vocabulo Eoo toug appellatur, quo vocabulo 
non auctor libri, sed Scripture qualitas nominata est,’ 

* How are these words to be unders ? Just as there are 
three books of Solomon (Prov., Eccl, Oant.), so there were extra- 
canonical books equal in number and contents (Sirach+ Eool. + 


Cant. £). 
t Thus also Opuscula Nestoriana, p. 107, and after a remar 
*endeth Bar Sira.’ Be ; = 


Aramaic xYD 52, or XYO 72 759, have twice wx Spon 
‘the Parabolist said,’ or xv 13 7x NdnD ‘a proverb 
said ben Sira’ (see C-N, p. xxiv n. v. liv and p. xx 
n.x.). The same word xbn> ‘ proverbs’ occurs in the 
Syriac VS at 5027; the Heb. text has there 5sv son, 
and the book is quoted as 2m 150 by Saadia (C-N, 
p- ixn. 4) The question of the original title is, 
after all, a puzzle, and new puzzles as to the 
aureee name arise from the newly discovered 
exts. 

_ iv. THE NAME OF THE AUTHOR.—(q@) Hitherto 
it has been generally held that the author’s name 
was Jesus the son of Sira (Jesus filius Sirach, Jesus 
Siracida). Especially subsequent to the Reforma- 
tion this name became current instead of the 
Latin book-name Jcclesiasticeus. Compare the 
title of the first separate edition of the book in 
Greek by Joachim Camerarius (Basiles, 1551), 
‘Sententiw Jesu Siracidss Griece.’* But now new 
difficulties arise. In the Greek text the author 
himself (507) gives his name as 'Iycous ulos Lepay 
"EXeatap 6 lepocoduperns ;t instead of the last word 
the first hand of codex S had lepeds 6 Sorvuelrns ; 
the name ’Edeafap is omitted by cod. 248 and the 
Complutensian and Sixtine editions ; 'EXeafapov is 
written in cod. 68 and the Aldine Bible, ’EXedgapos 
in V 253. ‘The Syriac Hexapla has ‘Jesus son of 
Sirach of Eliezer’ (y°2x7); the Pesh. omits the 
passage altogether; in the Latin Vulgate it runs, 
‘ Jesus filius Sirach Jerosolymita’; and now in the 
Hebrew in the twice-repeated colophon, }2 pyow> 
avo ja myde ya yw “by Shimeon son of Jesus son 
of Eleazar son of Siri.’ And so the author is 
called also by Saadia (see S-T, p- 65). Many recent 
writers think the Hebrew pedigree Simeon—Jesus 
—EHleazar—Sira a mere clerical error for the 
sequence Jesus—Simeon—Liecazar—Sira. But it 
must be pointed out that the name Simeon is 
firmly attached to the author of this book in the 
Syriac Church. There he was identified with the 
Xupedy 6 Oeoddyos of the NT, the author of Nunc 
dimittis, On this identification see especially 
Georg, bishop of the Arabs (Briefe und Gedichte, 
ed. ssel, p. 59f., 80f., 159 f.), who opposes the 
identification for chronological reasons, the author 
of the book having lived, according to Georg, 244 
years before Christ, in the 65th year of the Greek 
era, under Euergetes. Cf. further, Gregory Bar- 
hebreeus (Scholien, ed. Kaatz), who identifies him 
at the same time with Simeon (II.) son of Onias; 
Opuscula Nestoriana (ed, G. pea Pe 107, 
1398); History of the Blessed Virgin Mary, ed. 
Budge (p. 36), where cod. B for ‘Simeon the 
old’ has ‘Simeon Asira’—he becomes priest after 


* There is a good story told by Melanchthon, which, whether 
it refera to thig edition or not, ought not to be SH ade oe 
‘Quidam sacrificulus cum in bibliopolio vidisset Syracidem 

itum dixit: quam mali homines sunt Lutherani; etiam 
Christo nomen aliud affingunt: antea vocabatur Christus Jesus, 
nunc {lli vocant eum Jesus Syrach’ (see GGN, 1804, 180). 

¢ AV ‘Jesus the son of Sirach of Jerusalem’; RV ‘Jesus the 
son of Sirach Eleazar of Jerusalem.’ Note the Grecized form of 
the name (instead of ' lupouraaAgi). 

{ ‘That he was called bar Siri; they relate that he called his 
father ®7’DN, because he is the Simeon whose tongue was 
bound (x7) by the Holy Ghost, till he should see the Christ, 
and when he had seen Him, he spoke, Let me now part in peace 
to my fathers.’ 

§ The Septuagint is sald here to have been made ‘six years 
after the return of the children of Israel from Babel, which 
was the 17th year of the death of Alexander the Greek, and 
1400 years after the Law was given to Moses. Simeon the 
old (&38), the father of Jesus bar Sira, the Wise, was one of the 
seventy-two old men just mentioned ; and he was the Simeon 
bar Nethaniah bar Chonja (= Sir 502), and Simeon was brother of 
‘tthe priest Eleazar; and {it was he who carried our Lord in his 
arms, and his life was stretched over 216 years, and he called 
himself with a contemptible name (N02 xDw3), like Abraham, 
who called himself dust and ashes, and David, who said, Iam a 
worm and no man, xY¥d, t.¢. dust from the white-washing, 
which is beaten off the walls. Instead of Sira the Greek says 


Asira (KY ON)’ 
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Zechariah the father of John the Baptist, Protev. 
Jacobi, ch. 24; The Book of the Bee (p. 71): 
‘Simeon the son of Sira died in peace in his own 
town.’ In one Greek recension of the Lives of the 
Prophets, Dupewy 6 lepevs found a place towards the 
end between Zecharivh the son of Barachiah and 
Nathan (see Nestle, Marg. und Mat. p. 33). That 
Simeon Geoddéxos was one of the Seventy, is stated, 
nmong Greek writers, by Euthymius Zigabenus, 
Kedrenus, Nicephorus Kallisti. 
The pedigrees we thus obtain are— 


b @ 27) or 
Simeon. Jenus. Jesus. Jesus Bar-Sira. 
Jesus. Sirtch, Simeon. Simeon. 
Kk] ee clonzary Sira. 
ira. 


It has been suggested by Blau that ‘the two 
traditions, that a7 the Greek and that of the 
Syriac, are mutually Cont y emeU tar ye. Thus we 
should have in #) a combination of both, what 
textual critics call a conflation. The decision 
depends on the general question of the value of 
2), sce § ix. As to whether Simeon or Eleazar can 
be identified with one of the known bearers of 
these names, see below. 

(6) Zhe name Sirach.—The latest contribution 
to Hebrew lexicography, M. Jastrow’s Dictionary 
of the Targumim, ete., contains the following 
words which come into consideration for the 
explanation of this name: (1) vo ‘pot’; (2) xvo 
=Heb. any ‘coat of mail’; (3) xvo ‘thorn’; 
(4) xvo=the present proper name; (5) 770, xyof. 
(«¢) ‘[degenerate eH ‘thorn,’ ‘thornbush,’ 
(0) ‘refuse,’ ‘foul matter’; (6) 779, x7yof. ‘sur- 
rounded place,’ ‘court,’ ‘prison.’ From Thes. Syr. 
we may add (7) vYo=cvp, ‘Sir’; (8) xvo=cepd; and 
(9) the explanation of the name given by the 
Syriac lexicographers=xye ‘thin dust from the 
walls,’ If there was not the constant tradition 
that the initial letter was 0, the Greek & might 
correspond also to other letters, as 1, or ¥, or v, 
and the name might be connected with ayy), ayyy, 
‘small,’ ‘little,’ ‘lesser,’ vy} or ety! being, in fact, 
the name of several Jewish Atnoraim, 

The x at the end of the Greek form may corre- 
spond toa (cf. Sepovy, Padrex), m(Kadax, Masfax), to 
7 (iauny tues in -wedex), to y (Bada), to p (’Auadnx, 
Bapax), to still other letters, as + (Kevex, Mawy) or 
n (Bafavay, Acwax); but it ismost probably a mere 
representation of the mater lectionis x; cf. ’Axed- 
deuax, ‘Iwony Lk 3 = ‘py, the spelling “A\\ay = 
Allah (Schlatter takes it for v=ovlés]. A. Meyer 
(Afutlersprache Jesu, p. 39) takes the word to mean 
coat of mail or iris ceulis Ryssel (p. 234), ‘more 
probably thorn or thorn-hedge than mail-coat,’ 
referring to Levy, NHIVB iii. 519, 520, Ryssel 
takes bar-Sira as name of the family; we should 
thus have only three generations; Jesus, Simeon, 
Kliezer—not four asin 2.* In view of the Pro- 
logue, (6 wdaros pov 'Inaois,’ it seems certain that 
the author was Jesus (the son of Simeon), and not 
Simeon the son of Jesus. Whether the translator, 
too, bore the name of his grandfather, as is stated 
by the Prologus incerti anuctoris, is not certain. 
This second Prologue, which was first printed from 
cod. 248 in the Complutensian Polyglot, and was 
first shown by Hoeschel (1604) to he part of the 
so-called pscudo-Athanasian Synopsis, bevins— 


"Imeove etree Lipaex pdy Ey lec, iyveves 36 “Ineod dumviscov are 
ec 6 ONY MATTOS AUTEU . . . Gidbwores TED I; 08 ap iv EBpaioe 
22 obras ady viv Bisdev sadeny 6 wpares lywous exider o1 eurtiAty~ 
fivny mararsocy if avlpaoway WxITE, Vipex evrTes mit wordy WadsY 

* This is possible; cf. Josephus, Vita, 1: é «péranwoe Spade 
isar d Werder ivimadciusves .. . yiverras 31 ed Wars Sine 
waides bvvice’ veiw iocly Martins & '"Heaiov (u.l. "Hoase) acyé- 
Mines, 
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To Cixtion waidi xarituwty "Inoous So 3H avirae Aa Aoreevos tle ts 
Kracav ivapusuer slyrayia cufyays Logier ini ss aired xa} re 
Tou warpos ZAAw eT nal te wewwey”™ dvéwars (x)xAnZeS, 

Thus we have the peers : Josus [II, the trans- 
Jator}—Sirach (11]}—Jesus (I, the author]—Sirach 
({, Eleazar]. 

Another enlargement has taken place in the 
translator’s Preface, as it seems, in Latin MSS, 
though it is known to the present writer only from 
the pre-Lutheran German Bible. There it is 
stated that the ‘anherre’ (avus, rdrros) Was @& son 
of Josedek (see ch. 49'*), and one of the Seventy, 
and that the grandson Jesus the son of Sirach 
pursued higher studies. Finally, Iuergetes is 
stated in the same connexion to have reigned after 
Philadelphus, Ais brother, under whom the Bible 
had been translated from Hebrew into Greek (see 
Nestle, ‘Zum Prolog des Ecclesiasticus’ in ZA7'W, 
1897, p. 123f.). Already Isidore of Seville identifies 
Jesus the son of Sirach with Jeshua the son of 
Jozedek. This is of course impossible. For the 
translator states: ev yap ry dydéy Kal rpiaxocr@ Eret 
énl toU Evepyérov Baoihéws raparyevndels els Alyurrov 
Kal ouyxpovloas etpow od puxpais wadelas ddduorov. 
This date is not to be understood of the 38th year 
of the life of the translator (Camerarius) nor of 
any unknown era, but of the reign of Euergetes (see 
especially Deissmann, ibelstudien, i. 255 (Eng. 
tr. 339 f1.]; R 235; Ed. 41% As only Eucrgetes 
II, reigned more than 38 years (from B,C. 170 with 
his brother, from 145 alone, reckoning his years 
from 170),t itis the year B.c. 132; and as he states 
that he stayed some time in Egypt (evyxporicas) 
before he undertook his task, we may place the 
translation about 130, and the original some forty 
or fifty years earlier (B.C. 190-170), ‘Then we must 
understand the high priest Simon, who is so highly 
praised in Sir 50!"-, from personal knowledge as it 
seems, to be Simon Il. Others, taking wrdmrqos in 
the sense of ‘ancestor,’ prefer to place the author 
more than a hundred years earlier, under Simon I. 
In the former case it would be possible to identify 
our author ’Ingods with the high priest ’Idewy (175~ 
172); but beyond the identity of the time and 
name nothing leads to this identification. That 
the author of our book was high priest is stated by 
Syncellus (Chron.,, ed, Dindorf, i. 525); the reading 
lepeds 6 Loduuelrns by the first hund of S cannot be 
more than a clerical error.t 

v. EpITIONS.—(a) The first editions of the Greek 
text are in the Complutensian Polyzlot (c) 1514, 
from cod. 248§ (see below, p. 544"), in the Aldine 
Bible (a) 1518, which has been taken for this book 


* The word saswes used here and in the Preface may have the 
nore general meaning ‘ancestor,’ but in this connexion it will 
be ‘grandfather.’ In the Concordance of Hatch-Redpath it is 
es from Symmachus on Zec 1), where it seems to belong to 
“Adda 


t On the reign of Euergetes we are well informed through the 
inscriptions of the temple of Edfu (see Dumichen, Die erste 
bis jetzt aufgefundene sichere Angabe tiber die hegierungs- 
zeit eines Agyptischen Kéniys aus dem alten Reiche, Leipzig, 
1874, p. 20ff.; and Ztschr. f. dg. Sprache, 1870). There the 
years 28, 30, 46, 48, 64 (as the last of this king) are mentioned ; 
the first Toth of his 28th year fell on the 28th Sept. B.c, 143, the 
first Payni (rise of Sirius) on the 20th-19th July 142. 

{ Here it may bo mentioned that in a late compilation (see 
C-N, pp. xivf., xxix) Ben-Sirn is made the son or grandson of 
Jeremiah, and has a son Uziel and a grandson Joseph. See 
Proverbia Ben-Sircee Autoria antiquissimi, qui creditur fuisse 
nepoa Leremice prophetw, Opera J. Drusii, Franeker, 1597. In 
the Preface Drusius thinks it @ probable inference, ‘interpretem 
Grecum Ecclesiastici Josephum fulsse Vzielis filium.’ Cf. on 
this literature the edition of Steinschneider, Adphabetum Siraci- 
dis utrumque, Berolini, 1858; and Schitrer, GJ V3 ii. 161. 

In other legends he has been brought into connexion with 
Solomon as his wezir or secretary ; see above, p. 5408: a legend 
about Aphkia (the wife of Sirach) and Solomon has been pub- 
lished in Arabic by Mrs. M. D, Gibson in number viii. of the 
Studia Sinaitica, London, 1901. 

§ Sirach was committed with the rest of the ‘libri Sapien- 
tinles’ to the care of Johan de Vergara, who, at the end of his 
life, had no greater wish than to illustrate Sirach by notes 
(Alvarus Gomez, de rebus gestts a Franc. Yimento, lib. 2). 
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without any doubt from cod. 68; and cod. 68 itsclf 
is, to all appearance, for this book a copy of cod. 
B, so that @ represented the text of cod. Bin many 
yassages more faithfully than the Sixtine of 1587.* 
A reprint of a is the edition of Lonicerus + (Argent. 
1526); but the editor introduccd many changes: 
for instance, in 3', where a has éuo0d roi rarpds, 
Lonicerus put (from the Latin) xplua rot rarpés. 
That Lonicerus changed his text has been over- 
looked by subsequent editors and commentators, 
hence in later books a number of misstatements 
as to the text of a ;¢ Lonicerus in turn was followed 
by Melanchthon (Basle, 1545), Melanchthon by the 
sation of Wechel (1597, see art. SEPTUAGINT, p. 
440°). The editors of the Sixtine (6) made use 
not only of B, but of ¢ a Lonicerus, Melanchthon, 
and the codd. V 106, 155, 253|| (see on 6, above, p. 
440*) ; on Grabe’s edition, see p. 440°. 

(6b) Separate editions of the Apocrypha are men- 
tioned, p. 441%. The edition of Fritzsche (1871) is 
the best, but for our particular book quite un- 
satisfactory (see Nestle, Marg. 1892, pp. 48-58). 

(c) Of separate editions of Sirach alone the 
oldest is: Sententie Jesu Siracide, Grecé summa 
diligentia et studio singulari editw, cum neces- 
sarvis Annotationibus, Joachimo Camerario, Pabe- 
pergen., autore, Basilese, 1551, 8vo.41 


It has both Prologues, is the first which numbers the verses, 
and has useful notes, especially parallels from the classics, but 
also various readings. In the Prologue, Camerarius writes 
igédioy for the doubtful a&goseosoy (v0. iposeoroyv and agopuny), Which 
reading has been mentioned in the notes of 0 and other editions 
and received into the text by Grabe. 


Then comes Nodgia Lecpax, sive LEcclesiasticus 
Grace ad cxemplar Romanum, et Latine ex inter- 
pretatione J. Drusii, cum castigationibus sive 
notis eiusdem, Ad Reverendissimum in Christo 
patrem D. Johannem Whitgiftum archiepiscopum 
Cantuariensem, ete., franekerm, 1596, 4to; with a 
double appendix, ‘Proverbia-Bensirse’ and ‘ Ad- 
agiorum Kbraicorum Decurize aliquot nunquam 
auntehac editar,’ 


Besides the previous printed edilions~among them ‘ Biblia R. 
Stephani que vulyo Vatablo attribuuntur,’ apparently the edition 
(Geneva, Ist March] 1657-88—Drusius made use from ch. 20 on- 
ward of a collation sent to him through Jan Gruter from Heidel- 
berg. ‘Huius enim hortatu Jacobus Kimedontius iunior... 
codicem Palatingw bibliothecw vetustissimum membranaceum 
cum editione Camerarii anno 1578 [sic; in his notw he writes 
1570) Lipsiio cusa diligentissime contulerat,’ This is apparently 
the codex 296 of HP. 


A most conscientious edition is that of Hoeschel : 
Sapientia Sirachi sive Keclesiasticus, Collatis lecti- 
ontbus variantibus membranarum Augustanarum 
vetustissimarum et xiv praterea exemplarium. 
Addita versione Latina vulgqata, ex editione Ro- 
mana, cum notis Davidis Hoeschelit Augustant. 
In quibus multa SS. Patrum loca ilustrantur, 
Augustie, 1604. 


His codex Augustanus (‘H'in the edition of Fritzsche, p. 
xxii) is apparently codex 70 of HP, now at Munich 651, and 
deserves the more a fresh collation, as HP gave it only for the 


ee ee ne oe 


* More than thirty readings quoted by Holmes-Parsons as 
singular from @ turn out to be in reality readings of B. How 
did 68 really read in these passages? it seems very badly col- 
lated, for Llolmes-Parsons, 

¢ See above, pp. 4408, 540, 

} Comp. Bretschneider on 31‘ Aldina, Melanth. et Bas. minor: 
Mpic, rou warpos quod et codd. quidam Loeschelit.’ The first and 
last statements are quite incorrect. 

§ D, Hoeschel quotes amongst the editions used by him fre- 
quently ‘ Biblia Parisiis impresea a R. Stephano, A 1555." From 
his quotations it would aprere that it isin Greek and Latin with 
notes. Is there such an edition? 

|| This follows from a comparison of the scholia and the Notes 
of Nobilius in the edition of 1588; comp. on 31! ‘in aliquibus 
libris est xpicw vou warps’ (= cod, 253], ‘in aliquibus aliis xpi’ 
{=Lonicerus). Nobilius quotes at least a dozen readings from 
a@and MSS which are not found in HP. 

q Kolde (art. ‘Camerarius’ In PRES iii. 689) mentions only 
the second edition alt 1568); the same year is given by 


Hoeschel (1604); but rusiue (1596) and the Catalogue of the 


British Museum give 1570, 2 vola. 
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first chapter, and ag the codex is closely related to 253 and the 
Syriac Hexapla. 

The source and present place of another MS used by Hoeschel 
(‘ Fragmentum Mg varia lectionis aliquot capitum e ecidis Fr. 
Sylburgii’) are unknown to the present writer. 

From Hoeschel till Fritzsche not much was done 
for the textual criticism of a book which needed it 
greatly. We have—Sententie Jesu Siracide, Gre- 
cum textum ad fidem codicum et versionum, emen- 
davit et illustravit, Linde (Gedani, 1795); and 
Liber Jesu Siracide Grace, Ad fidem codicum et 
versionum emendatus et perpetua annotatione tlus- 
tratus, a C. G. Bretschneider (Ratisbonx, 1804), 
Xvi. 758 pp. 

Br. is not accurate enough, but he has the merit of having 
called attention to a witness in textual criticism, the Alordegium 
oh cpeonlas and Maximus, neglected by most workers in this 

Hart’s edition must find its place among the 
MSS (see below). 

vi. THE GREEK TEXT.—The problem of textual 
criticism in this book is of exceptional interest. 
Luther declares in the Preface to his translation 
(what pains it had taken him to translate this book 
may be judged from a comparison with all other 
copies, Greek, Latin, or German, old or new): 
; ‘there have come so many ‘“‘ Kliglinge” over this 
book, that it would be no wonder if it were totally 
disfigured, not to be understood, without any use. 
Like a torn, trampled, and scattered letter, we 
have gathered it, wiped off the dust, and brought 
it as far ascan be seen.’ Some idea of this may 
be gathered by the English reader from a glance at 
the margins of RV. ‘There are about eighty mar- 
ginal notes; fifty times it is stated that a verse or 

art of a verse or even a series of verses is omitted 

y many or by the best or the oldest authorities 
(cf. 14 38 21); once only (17°) ‘ this line is added b 
the best authorities’; at other places we read, 
‘The Greek text here is probably corrupt,’ ‘the 
Greek text is here very confused.” The numbering 
of verses and even of the chapters does not agree. 
The latter is caused by the misplacement of some 
leaves (Ryssel says ‘two’; and it may have been 
two, which must have been the inner leaves of 
a layer, and somewhat more closely written than 
A and still more than BS*) in the copy from 
which all the Greek MSS hitherto known have 
been derived. This fact, first pointed out by O. F. 
Fritzsche (Ausleg. 169, 170), who was led to his 
discovery by a similar observation of H. Sauppe 
on a Heidelberg MS of Lysiast, would not have 
been recognized with such certainty but for the 
Latin and Syriac texts, which have the different 
order. t Already Nobilius declared the Latin 
order to be the better, calling attention especially 
to the reading xaraxAnpovéunoov Sin non nullis 
(libris),’ ‘quod optime convenit, si conjungatur cum 
illis que in eal c. 36’ (a reading received into 
the text by Grabe, but not to be found elsewhere 
in HP, quoted by Hoeschel from his codex 
Augustanus; Camerarius put KxaraxAnpovounoat). 
Where did the Roman editors get it from? and 
which is the ‘unus vetustus codex,’ which accord- 
ing to their repeated statement has, like the Com- 
plutensian, the Latin order? It is not the cod. 248, 

* Toy (Encye. Bibl. vol. ii. col. 1173) speaks of the displace- 
ment of rodie of the @ MS, or possibly of the Hebrew MS from 
which the Gr. translation was made. 

¢ This accident occurs very often in ancient MSS. In the 
British Mus. there is a German Bible which has Mt 1!-54 after 
Deuteronomy ; at Gotha there is another with the same mis- 
placement. On a misplacement in cod. 8 see Swete, /ntrod. 

. 181; in a MS of ecclesiastical canons see Turner, J TASC Mi. 
269; in the Church History of Zacharias of Mitylene see the 
edition of Brook-Hamilton 3; in the Homilies of Origen on Jer. see 
E. Klostermann (Or. AN p. ys For other examples (Plautus, 
 eTnsiecnone 2 oefusion Melanchthon produced in his pation, 
by placing the verse xai xcvixAnporéunee in the middle of ch. 8 
and: Acuwpe mapdia in the middle of ch. 86, has been partially 
amended in the edition of 1597. 


ee 
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in spite of the definite statement of Edersheim 
and others* (see Nestle, Marginalien, 1892, p. 58; 
J. K. Zenner, ‘ Ecclesiasticus nach Cod. Vat. 346’ 
in Z. f. Kath. Theol. 1895; Ryssel, p. xxvili; and 
now the edition of Hart).t 

Parsons used for this book fourteen MSS; the two 
uncials iii, and 23, 7.e AV, but cod. 70 (Hoeschel’s 
Augustanus) only for the Prologue and ch. 1. In 
the Addenda is to be found for the Prologue the 
collation of a fifteenth MS (234). Fritzsche ex- 
cerpted the apparatus of Parsons, but in an in- 
suflicient way, and added the collation of C, S, and 
Hoeschel’s Augustanus from his edition of 1604.+ 

In Swete’s U7' in Greek we have a faithful repre- 
sentation of the readings of BACS (=); but it 
is now generally acknowledged that the text of 
these uncials is a very bad one in Sirach.§ It is 
therefore a great boon that the Syndics of the 
Cambridge University Press are to publish short} 
an edition of the codex Vaticanus 346 (=HP 
248, the basis of c) by J. H. A. Hart, who, with 
the assent of the Syndics, had the kindness to 
communicate to the present writer, for the benefit 
of this article, the proofs before publication. || 


Of MSS not yet laid under contribution there are known to 
the present writer :—(1) A palimpsest of the 6th or 7th cent. 
aut St. Petersburg, written in three columns (see Urtezt, p. 74 ; 
Swete, Introd, p. 147 n. 12). (2) Two palimpsest leaves belonging 
to cod. 2 in the Patriarchal Library at Jerusalem, ascribed to 
the 6th cent., containing Prol. and 11:14 120-311, published by 
J, R. Harris, biblicat Fragments from Mount Sinat, No. 6. 

(3) The wporwyy (ch. 61) is to be found in Cod. Bodl. Mise, 205 
(xiv sac.); see Coxe, Catalogua, i, 762. This chapter {is missing 
in the MSS 296 and $US* of HP and (at present) in the codex 
Syro-Hexaplaris Ambrosianus; but there only through the de- 
plorable losa of a Icaf. 

Of minuscles, two Vienna MSS, Cod. Theol. Gr. xi. and cxivii., 
both of which were brought b Dust eon) Constantinople, 
have been partially collated by Edw. Hatch and quoted as 
Vlenna 1 and 2 in his Essay on the text of Ecclesiasticus (Kssays 
in Biblical Greek, p. 247 tf.) On the confusion about the 308 (or 
808*)in HP sce Hatch, Ze 248, and Swete, Jntrod. p. 159, No. 149. 


Now comes the strange fact that our Greek 
MSS—which, as stated, go hack, without any ex- 
ception, to one and the same copy, in which the dis- 
location had taken place—show the greatest diverg- 
ences. For instance, after 1‘ two lines are inserted 
by six MSS of HP (23, 55, 70, 106, 248, 253) ; ufter 
v.. acain two lines by five MSS (the above without 
248); after v.!° and v.4 two lines, but only by two 
MSS (70, 253); after v." one line by two MSS 
(here, however, not 70 and 253, but 70 and 248); 
after v.”” two lines by four MSS (70, 106, 248, 253) ; 
in v.!° two words, dm’ atrijs, by one MS (70). How 
is this possible if all go back to the same original ? 
And the variation is increased by the second and 
third class of our witnesses, the ancient Versions 
and Patristic Quotations. 


vii. VERSIONS AND QUOTATIONS.—(a) In the 

*e.9. 0, H. Toy (art. ‘ Ecclesiasticus’ in Hneye. Bibl. vol. fi. 
col. 1173). 

+ At present the Latin order {s found in the edition of 
Camerarius; can this be meant? 

t Bretachneider, p. 694: Cum Compl. textu maxima ex parte 
consentit codex Augustanus, cuiug lectiones Hoescheling in 
criticia sacris t. v. nobis dedit, quod modo accuratius ac clarius 
feclaset voluerim. ...quuim.. . haud raro lectiones, neque cas 
spernendas haberet, quorum nullum in reliquis deprehenditur 
vestiginm.’ That Hoeschel’a codlex FE is identical with ‘ Drusii 
MS Heidelbergense’ Bretachneider failed to recognize. 

8 Edw. Hatch closes his examination of the text of Sirach 
with the remark, that as one of the points established by his 
investigation will be acknowledged ‘the inferior value of some 
of the more famous uncial MSS as compared with some cursives’ 
(Eseaye, p. 241) 

|} One of the characteristica of this MS is the insertion of 
about 130 glosses, to guard the text against misunderstanding, 
especially In chs. 1-30; see 18] iy eArdie, 24 eepivas, 32) draseby- 
res ANd &gpecivn, 23 écing and BAiwuv splaruow, AH waraia, 43 
aAvwos, 2 xavds pends tv, 51) épfviy, G37 versat, 88 slucpas, 1310 
campirars, 164 bv raya, 1 Side re yous, 20 czas, 179 euvarais, 2 deias. 
Interesting is 19)5 wearcauss yap yivstas Sieherr uarace, because 
the motive is quite the same as led to the addition of sig in 
Mt 6%4 Some of them are found in the Syro-lexaplaric MS 
under asterisks, one of these (5!!) alao in one of the Hebrew 
texta, others in the Latin texts. 
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first place has to be mentioned the Syriac version 
by Paul of Tella (c. 616 A.D.), the so-called Syro- 
Hoss lar, preserved to us through the codex 
Syoicaaplans Ampbrosianus. If we retain the 
designation a da Une we must bear in mind 
that Sirach had no place in Origen’s Hexapla ; 
but in one particular respect this Syriac version 
reminds us of the Hexapla: one of the critical 
marks of Origen, the asteriscus, appears also in 
Sirach, at least in its first part up toch. 13. There 
are altogether 45 asterisks, and they mark just 
some of the additions mentioned above. No Greek 
MS of Sirach seems to have been found as yet with 
asterisks ; but there is scarcely a doubt that the 
asterisks were not added by Paul of Tella, but 
were taken over by him from the Greek MS which 
he translated. This MS contained, before the text 
of the book, the capitulation, which is found in the 
so-called Synopsis of Chrysostom (Migne, Patr. Gr. 
lvi. 575), and some good corrections of the printed 
text may be gathered from it. Now the question 
arises the more: Where did these additions come 
from in this Greek copy? Take the very first one, 
which has an ated: in p, 1? am’ adrfs, given in 
the text in Syriac as is i and on the margin, 
to remove any ambiguity, in Greek letters as 
AHATTHS. ‘There is a slight difference between 
p and the solitary Greek witness, from which this 
addition is known hitherto, Hoeschel’s Augustanus 
(70), inasmuch as the latter pives it after mera 
awdons capxds (‘alii non agnoscunt has voculas neque 
Athanasius Orat. 3. contra Arian.’), while y has 
it after xara rhvy Sdcw a’rod. This makes no 
difference of sense; in both cases dm’ aris is a 
hmitation of the preceding at’ryy (retained by 
70 p): God does not shed out His whole wisdom 
(adr#v) on all flesh, but only am’ a’rfs; it is a 
mere dogmatical correction ; but while appearing 
hitherto only in a single and late Greek MS—70 
is of the 15th cent.—it gains suddenly in strength 
when shown by p to be perhaps 1000 years older ; 
nevertheless it is a mere gloss, which might be 
added by any copyist from his own brain, without 
any source. But what about the lines immedi- 
atcly following, put in p under asterisks in quite 
the same way ?-- 

* and he gives it to them that love him, 

* the gift of the Lord is Wisdom, 

* glorious, 
+ to them to whom he appears he deals 
> it in his appearance ; 
or with the two lines after v.?", 
* the fear of the Lord is a gift from the Lord, 
for on love he raises paths. * 

Both additions are found not in 70 alone, but in 
70 and 253. Where do these additions come 
from?+ We must look for more witnesses— 
versions and quotations. 

The versions to be mentioned are the Armenian, 
Georgian, Ethiopic, Coptic, Arabic. 

On the Armenian version and its complicated 
history see Pfr ii. 68, 69 (= Urtext, p. 128 f.); 
Ryssel, p. 129; Margoliouth - Edersheim, § ix.; 
Conybeare (vol. i. p. 153"); Herkenne, pp. 28-33. 
The older text rests on the authority of a single 
MS, which breaks off at 42%7, and has a lacuna from 
35'°-38'*, and several omissions besides—e.g. the 
whole of ch. 8. 

* That the critical marks are not absolutely to be trusted is 
shown by these examples; in the first a line is placed under 
asterisk (‘and he gives it,’ etc.), which ought to be free from it ; 
in the second, the second line (‘for on love,’ etc.) ought to have 
the asterisk. 

+ Starting from the same observation, that some of the char- 
acteristic additions of the cursives 106, 248, 253 are to be found 
in the Syr.-Hex. with asterisks prefixed, the editor of cod, 248 
raises (in a private communication to the present writer, 8th 
June 1901) the question: Is it possible that Sirach also was 


found in Origen’s Hoxapla, and that he knew @ Hebrew original 
and compared the Greek teat therewith 3 
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Un the Georgian version no more is known to the 
present writer than what is stated by Holmes at 
the end of the Pref. in Pent.: ‘In Bibliis Georgianis 
Moscue curatis, liber Ecclesiastici et duo libri 
Macchabseorum, critico usui forte haud inser- 
vient.’ 

The Paleo-Slavonic version, says Margoliouth, 
‘follows a text similar to that of the Complu- 
tensian version, but with only a portion of the 
additions.’ As in other books it is revised from a, 
the question must be put, whether this be not the 
case in Sirach also. 

The Ethiopic version was published in 1894 as 
the last work of A. Dillmann (Veteris Testamenti 
LEthiopics tomus quintus, quo continentur libri 
Apocryphi, Baruch ... Judith, Ecclesiasticus, 
Sapientia ... Berolini, 1897, 4to. On its confused 
state see Nestle, Marginalien, p. 58; Dillmann’s 
Epilogus, p. 113 ff. ; Herkenne, pp. 33-38: Margo- 
liouth believed he could find in a few places signs 
of contamination from the Syriac (85 22'5 38” ete.) ; 
but they are of rather doubtful character. 

Of Coptic versions the one in the Sahidic 
dialect is almost complete, existing in a unique 
MS of the 6th cent. at Turin, and published by 
I’, de Lagarde in his Aigyptiaca (Gottingen, 1883 ; 
Anastatie reprint, 1897 ; see his Mittheidungen, i. 
p. 176 n.). From a MS in the Museo Borgiano, 
A. Ciasca published short fragments from chs. 
1 and 2 (Sacrorum Bibliorum fragmenta Copto- 
Sahidica, vol. ii. (1889) p. 218); and the same b 
k. Amélineau (Fragments de la Version Thébaine de 
VEcriture Ancien Testament, Parisiis, 1889), to- 
ether with two leaves from a MS at Berlin, con- 
taining 6!7-7!8, 215-8, supplying and emending 
some defects in ag ite codex (see Herkenne, pp. 
23-27, and Norb, Peters, Die sahidisch-koptische 
Ubersetzung des Buches Ecclesiasticus auf thren 
awahren ert fiir die Texthritik untersucht 
Freiburg, 1898).—A fragment in the Bohatric 
dialect (ch. 2'*) has been published by Lagarde, 
Orientalia, i. (1879) p. 69; the same picce with 
some more fragments (chs. 1. 4-5? 12°13! 227-18 
237-18 O4l-l) by U. Bouriant, Recueil de travaux 
relatifs a la philologie et a Varchéologie égyptiennes 
e¢ assyriennes, vol. vii. (Paris, 1886), p. 81 tf—One 
piece, finally, has been published by U. Bouriant 
in the dialect of AkAmtm in the Mémoires publiés 
par les membres de la mission archéologique fran- 
crise au Caire sous la direction de M, Maspero, I. 2, 
(Paris, 1885), 255 {f., containing 2219-235, 

In Arabic there seem to exist several versions. 
One MS, said to be corrected from the Greek, is 
preserved in the Medicean Library at Florence: 
in the Prologue the grandson is made to say that 
he translated the work into Syriac. A com- 
pendium of the Arabic version in an imperfect 
_state (5 pages) is preserved, according to Mar- 

goliouth, in the Bodleian Library (Hunt. 260). 

The version contained in Karshunz in cod. Syr. 
179, i., at Paris, is said to be due to Basilius, 
bishop of Tiberias, but goes back to the Syriac, 
not the Greek text of Sirach. 

All these versions, except the last, rest on the 
common Greek text; and so do most of the 
quotations in Greek Fathers. An _ exceptional 
position among them is held by Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, whose quotations in unportant details 
acree with cod. 248, 253, and the monks Antonius 
and Maximus, 

Of pueniey importance than the other versions, 
and of greater value than for other parts of the 
Greek OT, is— 

(6) The Latin Version. It is true that the sug- 
gestion first broached by the Roman Catholic 
commentator Cornelius a Lapide (+1637, Comm. on 
Sirach, 2 vols., 1634), next mooted by Sabatier, 
then discussed in a special paper by Ernst Gottlob 
VOL. IV. —35 


Bengel (1769-1826),* that the Latin version was 
based immediately on the lost Hebrew original, 
has turned out to be wrong; but even the latest 
investigation (H. Herkenne, de Veteris Latine 
Ecclesiastici capitibus i-xliii, Leipzig, 1899) has 
arrived at the result: ‘ Nititur Vetus Latina textu 
vulgari greeco ad textum hebraicum alius recen- 
stonis Grace castigato.’ It is all the more to be 
regretted that its text has not yet been published 
in & eeecioNy way. 

It is generaily believed that the text in our 
ordinary editions of the Vulgate is the Old Latin 
untouched by Jerome.t+ But his expression ‘ calamo 
temperavi’ does not exclude, in our opinion, those 
stylistic emendations which we perceive when 
se eal ol the current Latin text with older docu- 
ments, either MSS or quotations.t 

The most convenient edition of the Latin Vulgate 
is that of van Ess (pub. 1824), which gives on the 
margin the variations of the Sixtina and Clemen- 
tina after the Vatican editions of 1590, 1592, 1593, 
and 1598. 

Sabatier (see vol. ii. 53) reprinted the official 
text with the collation of four MSS ‘optime 
note’ (tb. 389, ‘ Corbeienses duos, unum Sangerman- 
ensem, & alium S. Theoderico ad Rhemum’). 
The Corbeiensis 1. is now Paris 11,532 (9th cent.; 
Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate, 104, 107); Sanger- 
manensis 15, now Paris 11,553 (9th cent.; Berger, 
65, 408). 

In 1740 J. Blanchinus published, in his Vindicie 
canon. script. Vulgate Latine editionis, a collation 
of the codex Toletanus, with Henten’s edition 
(1569) ; repeated in Migne, Pair. Lat. xxix. 985. 

After the collations of the Amiatinus by Heyse- 
Tischendorf (Lips. 1873) the whole text of this MS 
was published for Wisd. and Sirach by Lagarde, 
Mitth. i. 283-377 ; see also p. 191. 

Ph. Thielmann devoted to the Latin Sirach two 
articles in WélfHin’s Archiv, and showed that chs. 
44-50 were due to another hand than the rest of 
the book; the former of European, the chief part 
of African origin (Archiv fiir lat. Lexikogr. viii. 
501-561, ix. 2, 247 ff.) ; see vol. il. p. 10. 

The text published by C. Douais (une ancienne 
version latine de l’Eccléstastique, Paris, 1895, 4to) 
is, according to Thielmann and Kennedy, an appar- 
ently Spanish text, a revision of the primitive 
African version (ch. 2127-227), In the judgment of 
the present writer it may be just as well a new 
translation, independent of the former. 

Ph. Thielmann (‘ Bericht tiber das gesammelte 
handschriftliche Material zu einer kritischen Aus- 
gabe der lateinischen bersetzungen biblischer 
Biicher des alten Testamentes’ in Jfiinchener 
Sitz.-Ber., 1899, 1. 2, 205 ff.) gives for Sirach the 
collation of twenty-three MSS (1-4 Spanish, 5, 6 
Anglo-Saxon, 7-12 French before Charlemagne, 
13-16 St. Gall and Italy, 17-19 Theodulf, 20-23 
Alcuin), and specimens from fourteen MSS more; 
some fragments cod. Veron. i. and cod. Ambr. 
D. 50f. (olim Bobb.) are of the 6th cent. But 
still older are the— 

QUOTATIONS OF THE LATIN FATHERS, — Aug- 
ustine’s Speculum is mentioned above; it contains 
whole chapters from Sirach, and its text agrees 
closely with that of the codex Amiatinus; but 
other quotations in the writings of Augustine 


*‘Ueber die muthmassliche Quelle der alten lateiniechen 
Uebersetzung des Buches Sirach’ in Eichhorn’s Aligemeine 
Bibliothek der bibl. Litt., 1796, vii. pp. 832-864. 

t Edersheim: ‘Jerome tells us 8 hag that he had left the 
text of the Vetus Latina untouched (calamo Cemperays) in the 
aa hal) Wisdom of Solomon, and in Sirach’ (Pray. in edit. 
br. ‘Salom. tuata Sept. interpr., ed. Vallarsi, 10,436). 

{ Comp. the same expression on his version of the Latin 
Gospels in the Hpistula ad Damasum: ‘que ne multum a 
lectionis Latinwy consuetudine discreparent, ita calamo temper. 
avimus, ut his tantum qua@ sensum videbantur mutare correctis, 
reliqua manere pateremus ut fuerant.’ 
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(collected by Sabatier and Lagarde) show strange 
variations, 


See, for instance, 1521 ‘Zazamentum peccandi’ for Per al 
(‘spatium’ also in the Specudum).* Nota single one of his MSS, 
as Thielmann informs the present writer, has this word ‘laxa- 
mentum’; yet {t is found for this passage also in that other 
Speculum falsely ascribed to Augustine, now called liber de 
divints scripturts (edited together with the former by eet 
and must for internal reasons be considered as the original read- 
ing of the Latin version. 

bor ‘opprobrium,’ 2076, this Speculum has ‘supervacuitas’ 
(in no MS of Thielmann); further, 22% ‘conservationem’ in- 
stead of ‘custodiam’ (no Biblical M8); Augustine ‘signaculum 
astutum’ instead of ‘certum’; 2532 instead of ‘ beatificat virum 
suum’ the Liber has ‘consentit tn angustio viro suo’; in this 
case Oomplutensis l agreeing with it (only ‘angustiig’); 285 in- 
stead of ‘dum caro sit servat fram’ (eapE dv) the Liber has 
‘coupit retinere iram’ ver uate 2911 we find inthe Liber the 
imperative ‘animaquitarda’ (= paxpebiuncey), a word to be 
added to the new 7'hesaurus Latine lingu@ for ‘animo fortior 
esto’ of the Vulgate, or ‘animwquior esto’ of Compl. 1, Metz 7 
(tirst hand, second hand = Vulgate). Here we have three stages 
of subsequent revisions. 

The greatest surprise ig 815, By a comparison with the Syriac 
it seemed clear that instead of 3saglepay we must read dIdgopa, 
and wAarmfnesta: instead of wAncdyvesra: (see Ball, Variorum 
ADCEYE RS Nestle, Marginalien, p. 66. The RV does not 
materially alter the AV: ‘he that followeth destruction shall 
have the fill of it’); ‘qui insequitur destructionem replebitur 
es’: for this the Liber has ‘qui ina. mudta, iu illis tmplanadi. 
tur,’ 1.4, just as A osed, dicdopa and wiarnbiewwa:. Of all 
MSS collated by Thielmann, only the first hand of Metz 7 has 
reserved a retnembrance of this rendering, reading ‘multa in 
tlie tnplicabitur’ (sic)ht 


Now the auesiions arise—(1) How have this quo- 
tation and the codex of Metz preserved this true 
reading? (2) How did the wrong text find its way 
into all the other MSS? Is the latter circumstance 
due to an intentional revision, and may this re- 
vision have been made through Jerome? The 
former may be due cither to a Greek MS which pre- 
served the original text, or to recourse to the Syriac 
version, or to derivation from the original Hebrew.t 

In all cases the importance of i, in its original 
form and of the early quotations is evident—the 
worse therefore the neglect of these studies; but 
still more evident is the value of the Syriac and 
the Hebrew texts, 

vill. ‘THE SyrtaAc TEXT.—In his edition of the 
Libri Veteris Testamenti Apocryphi (or deutero- 
canonict, a8 he wished to read afterwards) syriace 
(1861), Lagarde gave to Sirach the first place, to 
show that he believed with Bendtsen (Specimen 
exercitationum critiarum in V, T. libros apocry- 
phos ¢ scriptis patrum et antiquis versionibus, 
Géttingen, 1789), that this version was not made 
from the Greek, but from the ‘Hebrew’ (sce 
Lagarde, Symm. i, 88,17; Mitth. i. 191). As this 
view is now almost universally accepted—it was 
still debated by Bretschneider and Fritzsche—it 
need no longer be proved. The question is only 
whether the translation was not influenced, like 
other books in the Peshitta, here and there by the 
Greek version, and whether its text has come 
down to us in good preservation. 

It was first published in the great Polyglot 
Bibles of Paris and London,—in the latter on the 
basis of three MSS of Ussher and Povocke; then 
by Lagarde from the cod. 12,142 in the British 

* The variations are partially mere lexical: 433 ‘veritas’ in- 
stend of ‘iustitia’; 66 “Jimen’ instead of ‘yradus’; 1413 ‘sacu- 
Jum’ inatead of ‘mundus’; others touch the sense or even the 
underly ng Greek text, ax ssid ‘flectet fortttudinem’ (= lexty) 
ayalnst ‘flectet cervicem' (aux tve Y). 

t Another trace of this reading is found {n the 26th epistle 
of Paulinus (p. 167e): ‘qui terrenas possessiones concupiscit, 
in illis implanabitur.’ Sabatier, who quotes this passage, 
remarked: ‘at hec postrema ex alio loco deaniante videntur.’ 

$ For mere conjectural emendation tho rendering seems too 
clever, or rather not clever enough, for the proper meaning 
Of dcagope=* property’ has not been recognized. It is quite 
the same with the preservation of the original order in cha 
31-36 in YW This may be due either to the fact that DL was 
made from a Greek MS which was independent of the one from 
which our present @ texts are derived, or it may have been 
restored after the Syriac or after the Hebrew. @ shares some 


of the strangeat misspellings with G ; see 4325 ‘dominus Jhesus’ 
neous instead of v¥eour ‘ tneudas’ (in the ofticial Vulg.). 


Museum, which belongs to the 6th cent. (with a 
collation of Walton’s text), and lies before us 
further in Ceriani’s photo-lithographic reproduction 
of the codex Ambrosianus of about the same age 
(Milano, 1876-83, folio). It suffered, of course, 
some textual corruptions, but on the whole there 
are no such difficulties as arise in connexion with 
G and %. The other question whether it was 
influenced by @ must, it seems, be answered in the 
affirmative. This may have been the case already 
when the version was made, or at a later though 
very early and only partial revision. The former 
view scems the more probable (see Ryssel, p. 253). 
It is a drawback for our purposes that % is rather 
a paraphrase than a version; nevertheless, the 
reat progress made in the explanation of Sirach 
Be argoliouth -Edersheim depends on the use 
made especially of 3S for the corroboration or 
correction of @ and the restoration of the original 
Hebrew. ‘These two texts were, so to speak, our 
Réntgen apparatus, enabling us to see the Hebrew 
text underlying them. 

ix. THE HEBREW TExTS. — Especially among 
those who knew the precarious state of the present 
Greek, Latin, and Syriac texts of Sirach, the 
surprise and joy were preat when the news spread 
that a fragment of the original Hebrew text had 
been discovered, and when, after its publication, 
more and more parts of a Hebrew Sirach came to 
light, of which in the Church at least, since the 
days of Jerome, nobody had heard or seen any- 
thing, while even among the Jews few scattered 
quotations had survived, partially in Hebrew and 
ee trowel in Aramaic (see their collection in C-N). 

t is impossible to notice all that has been pub- 

lished on these finds. Suffice it to say that after 
the first private communication (see above, p. 539") 
the first public announcement appeared in the 
Academy of 16th May 1896. (1) The tirst publication 
of the text was in the Hapositor, July 1896, 1-15 
(see on it D. S. Margoliouth in the same periodical, 
Aug., 140-157); (2) then came nine leaves, which 
had found their way into the Bodleian Library, 
published by Cowley and Neubauer, 1897, and re- 
published by R. Smend (A bhandlungen der K. Ges, 
der Wiss. zu Gottingen, N.F. ii. 2); after this (3) the 
chief publication of Taylor-Schechter (Camb. 1899), 
containing, besides fourteen pages from the first 
MS (now called B), eee tee from a new MS, 
now called A ; (4) in the Jewish Quarterly Review 
for Oct. 1899, G. Margoliouth gave four pages 
from MS B, acquired ae the British Museum ; 
(5) I. Lévi published in the Revue des Etudes 
Juives for Janvier-Mars, 1900, two pages from a 
third MS (C) and two from a fourth MS (D), both 
in the library of the Consistoire Israélite at Paris. 
The JQ# for April 1900, finally, gave four pages 
of MS A published by E. N. Adler and four of 
MS C by S. Schechter (6, 7), and (8) in the number 
for July 1900 (p. 688 ff.) two pages of C belonging 
to M. Gaster. All the publications were at last 
brought together most conveniently—if it may be 
calcd convenient to study torn and faded leaves 
of Hebrew MSS—in a splendid publication, Fac- 
sumiles of the Fragments hitherto recovered of the 
Book of Ecclesiasticus in Hebrew (Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, MDCCCCI, 60 plates in case).* C, it should 
be added, consists only of excerpts (see p, 548°). 

But in thé meantime—between the second and 
third publications—there had suddenly fallen a 
bitter drop into the general joy. D. 8S. Margo- 
liouth, who had published in 1890 as his Inaugural 
Lecture an Essay on the place of Ecclesiasticus in 
Semitic Literature, and before that time had con- 
tributed largely to the commentary of Edersheim, 
declared in a paper on Zhe Origin of the ‘ Original 

* With ‘ New York, Frowde, 5 dollars,’ mentioned by W. Muss- 
Arnolt in the Theol. and Sem. Ltt. for 1900, p. 32. 
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Hebrew’ of Ecclesiasticus (Parker, 1899, 20 pp.), 
that the newly-discovered Hebrew was not the 
original, but a retranslation ; a certain reading, 
43%, appeared to him to be a translation of a 
corruption of a Persian translation of a corrupt 
reading in the Greek, the work of a Jew, whose 
native language was Arabic, about the 10th cent. 
He closed his paper with the remark that ‘Mrs, 
Lewis by her precious discovery has hit biblical 
criticism harder than it was ever hit before, or is 
ever likely to be hit again. For, the next time we 
proceed to parcel out Isaiah, will not our very 
street boys call out to us, ‘“You who misdate 
by 1300 years a document before you, what do 
you know of the dates of the Prophecies and 
Psalms”? 

Startling even as this was, a similar verdict was 
prenonneel by such a scholar as Bickell, who in 
earlier years had discovered under the Greek dis- 
cuise that the closing chapter must have been an 
alphabetical poem (‘ Ein alphabetisches Lied Jesus 
Sirach’s. Nachgewiesen von G. B.’ in Z. f. kath. 
Theologie, vi. 319-333), and had tried to restore the 
very metres of the Hebrew (‘ Die Strophik des Ece- 
clesiasticus’ in Zeitschrift fir die Kunde des Mor- 
genlandes, 1892, 87-96). Bickell published his view 
in a short paper on this alphabetical poem (‘Der 
hebritische Sirachtext eine Riickiibersetzung,’ 1d. 
1899, 251-256). Other scholars took upthe challenve 
of Prof. Margoliouth—among them Th. Noldeke 
(‘Bemerkungen zum hebriiischen Ben Siré’ in 
ZATW xx. [1900] 81-94); Smend (7ALZ, 1899, 
col, 506); M. D. Gibson (The Record, June 23, 1899, 
p. 641); Ed. Kénig in a series of papers in the 
Expos. Times, 1900, and separately (see Literature, 
6, at end of present art.) and in other periodicals ; 
see Muss-Arnolt, p. 33. 

Fortunately, the new documents which came to 
light afterwards enable us to place our judgment 
on a broader basis. The four MSS seem to be all 
of about the same age, the llth cent. D is 
apparently the oldest of them, but even on C 
Adler remarked : ‘From a comparison of paper 
and character with my earliest fragment from the 
Genizah, dated 832, there is nothing to induce one 
to assume that its date is later.’ Some passayes 
of Sirach occur in these four MSS twice, a few 
even three times. Now if {9—to use this symbol 
for the Hebrew texts—were the original, the MSS 
of 9) must agree,—apart, of course, from such 
transcriptional variations as are common to the 
transmission of works before the invention of 
Gutenberg,—according to the rule laid down by 
Jerome on the Latin texts of the Gospels as 
compared with the Greek, verum non esse quod 
variat. But what do we find? One of the first 
verses DOW lying before us in two MSS of 2) is 
430 


Cr wh tod Os Ndwv ev re ofkw (v.1. 77 olkla) gov 
xal havtactokomwy ey rois oixdrats cou. 


2 =Noli esse sicut Jeo in domo tua; 
evertens domesticos tuos et opprimens 
subiectos tibi. 


smv2a 253 annn Rb 
snpaya San myn 
* be not a dog in thy house, 
and rebuking and fearful in thy works,’ 


Nobody doubted that ‘ és afey’ and ‘a dog’ went back to an 
original *359, read 259 by S, and that ‘as a lion’ was right, 
Again, in the second member it appeared necessary to seek a 
common Hebrew equivalent for garrassexerav on the one hand, 
and ‘rebuking and fearful’ on the other; further, for ‘glaves 
and ‘works.’ The latter was, so it seemed, found easily : D194, 
from 33, would = ‘slaves,’ from 1932 (Ec 91)=‘ works’; the 
other was more difficult to guess, because garraciwxerer is a 
hapaz leyomenon in the Greek Bible, and a rare word, with 
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doubtful meaning ; some good examples of it from Ecclesiastical 
authors may be found in the edition of Hoeschel.* 


And now for the texts of H— 


A snv3a 2533 ‘an be 
snsxboa xno) No) 
Cc am32 aa. can bp 


snnay dy impnn 


t.6. A ‘be not like a dog in thy house, 
and {—?] and fearf, a in thy labour.’ 
C ‘be not like a strong lion t in thy house, 
and raging over thy works.’ + 

Can there be any doubt that A agrees with & and 
C with &? Compare especially the second clause, 
where 3 has two words, A has also two,§ C for one 
word of & has one word, What is more natural than 
the conclusion that A and C are not the original, 
but dependent upon $ and @, retranslations, as 
Margoliouth affirmed of B? But we must not be 
too rash: we ask, How would a late Jewish trans- 
lator hit upon tnsn> to render so obscure a word 
a8 dayracioxora@y? inp is rare in biblical Hebrew 
(Gn 49‘, Jer 23%); it suits the context very well ; 
it might be easily confounded with np ‘ fear,’ and 
thus explain the rendering of S, and it is a 
favourite word with Sirach (sce 79 8? 19? 4117 ™s- 
4210 mg, S 197 2346.16.17): te may therefore have 
preserved the original.|| This supposition gains 
probability from a comparison of Zeph 3° ¢ ‘her 
princes are lions in her midst... her prophets are 
oq,’ where the two words stand together just as 
here in clause a and 6. Schechter has shown that 
the whole text of 7) is full of allusions to the 
OT (cf. p. 548°: 11% a reminiscence of Gn 42%). 
These are used, of course, also by pious Jews of 
later times ; but when the grandson testifies in his 
prologue that his grandfather ‘having given him- 
self to the reading of the Law and the Prophets 
and the other books of our fathers, and having 
gained great familiarity therein, was drawn on 
also himself to write somewhat pertaining to 
instruction and wisdom,’ why should we hesitate 
to consider those characteristics as belonging to 
the original ? 

Take the next verse which lies before us in two 
MSS of in—~ 


4° G ph lorw i xelp cov éexrerapévy els 7d AaBelv 
kal dv Tw dmodtddvar cuvecradpévy. 


& a0Do ye RO'eD RIAN Rd 
bapd xo'pp xan 


*In the Thesaurus of Stephanus-Hase ‘ Eccl 4’ and ‘Sir 433’ 
are quoted as different passages! The wrong form ¢ayramsie- 
cxewoy ly tranulated sweptcaz by Grotius. Nobilius gives arre- 
ptictus; even Ryssel translates as if it came from ¢xersy, ‘Ge- 
8 neterseher,'t.e, argwohnisch, misstrauisch ohne thatséchlichen 

rund, AV ‘frantick’ (see vol. ii. 65), RV ‘fanciful’; Frankel 
translated 7)>¥ ‘cruel’ (for ‘lion’ #4); p mxn’D} HY7ID ‘ bolster- 
ously rebukeful’ (whethor influenced by $7 or reading guese f) ; 
on the Coptic see Herkenne, who thought for @ of some word 
from ./Aye (Job 418), for % of ,/AYo (Is 1083), and adduced 
from the Apophthegmata Antonis et Mazimi, p. 602 (‘morosus’) 
iy vois 01x, wou xa) ramsey Tels Uwexsipioug wou (= 1). 

+ The Hebrew word is different from #25. 

3 Or slaves, if we derive AN3Y from may (Job 18), as sug- 
pester to the present writer by Dr. Driver, and independently 

the editor by Dr. A. B. Davidson. 

§ The first of them 10D is not clear; see C-N and R (SK, 
1900, 378); the latter compares Ps 699. We suspect a corrup- 
tion of FN=Ay1, see Kapos. Times, xi. 836 note; for RIND RK 
proposes jin? or |‘ ‘ suwartend, langsam’ | 

} The passage is discussed with a different result by Taylor 
(J TASt, i. 576). He considers n°9x aryeh and KVND mithyaré to 
be the original; @ may have turned the latter into "#°No; ‘the 
synonymous INBND with a clerical error accounts for JNBAD CO,’ 
The first two suppositions are natural, but when, where, and 
why should RAD have been turned into INpnd, so as to arrive 


at Inpno? 
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p agrees in the first clause completely with %, in 
the second it las 
xo‘pp wad) 


Now take A and C— 
A nnp> amas qt otan bw 


JAD PNA wp 


C nxw> nowio Wr can om 


cae ed 


mmpp awa nyr 


that is to say: instead of a common original we 
have two versions differing more from one another 
than the two Syriac, every word for which there 
is more than one Hebrew equivalent available being 
rendered different] y— 


stretch out ,/ nna and oe 
receive np> and rw 
i Wn. and nya 
jn and awa 
yPp and rnp 


in 
give (back) 
shut 


A third passage is— 
5% Ui kal uy mopevou dv wdon drpamy 
3S Say 595 xopnm 
A. ndiaw 347 a1 
C Seay $55 95m ban 


A is translated by Taylor, ‘and turning the way 
of the stream,’ C agrees with Gf. 
Farther, yv.u— 


A Oanh 3wa mo Aaa 


C 73933 AYA Ay FAN 


C=G with the addition épdqv, which is found only 
87 248, 253 and p sub 4s 
V4 Oh evAada 
S 2007 }2 V3 ‘through him that is speak- 


ing.’ 
OID 3 
C ays V3 
Vb ] Trois av’rav 
3 na? xo ‘throws them down’ 
A indoan 
C wssn 


(C being, of course, a corruption of A). 


T? Ec Swpnoas ary 


os) 30 give her 
A m73n join her 
C mat crant her.* 


What follows from these passages? That the 
uestion ly a very cumplicated one. Not even of 
is it possible to say that it is a simple retrans- 
dation of i, for even in C there are passages 
which are at variance with @&. On the Pilot 
hand, it is equally impossible to maintain that 2) 
has preserved everywhere the original, independent 
of G@ and 3. There are passages in 2) which can- 
not be explained in any other way than by the 
supposition that they rest on a corrupt and glossed 
text, sometimes of Ur, sometimes of 3S, 
_ A passage which, for the present writer at least, 
is pertecti convincing is— 

2517, «The wickedness of a woman... darkeneth 
her countenance like sackcloth,’ AV (mg. ‘ Or, like 
a bear’), RV as a@ bear docth (without even men- 
tioning the other reading). 


*7T® AO Poy RYN AID NS, G xal fon rerdaxads ipyor priya, 
SN piwy pion, AO poy Nx"); ‘and the trouble (or strife, see 
8-T p. 47) has gone’; cf. the witty though rude sayin 
of Schopenhauer at the death of an old woman whom he h 


to care for: obtt anus, abst onus. It ig clear that here O cannot 
rest on G. 


O B, ete. ws adxxov 3 Of AS, etc. ws Upxos. 

% combining both readings: tanguam ursus et 
quasi saccum. 

S&S... ‘makes pale the face of her husband and 
makes it black like the colour of a sack)’; * now 
C has and **35 wp" ‘makes black (Ais or her; the 
letters are torn away) face... toa bear.’ 

All rules of textual criticism (the general one : 
scriptioni proclivi prestat ardua, and the special 
one for Sirach, the agreement between @ and 8S) 
must be nought, or C is here the retranslation of a 
corrupt Greek text. 

The close connexion of C with & is corroborated 
by other passages. The very first words preserved 
in C—it begins 4% (qno3n nx) pppn, for which A has 
the synonymous j‘pxn—do not occur, it is true, in 
the received Greek text, but in the MSS 106, 248, 
253 (c); C even preserved such glosses (mentioned 
above, p. 544*) as 5!) ylvov rayvs (C p'2}=2) ey dxpo- 
doe covut+ayady (C naw=106, 248, 253 p), Kal é» 
paxpoOuula pOdyyou dmxdéxpow+éspeyy (C ana3=248, 
253 p >). 

Again, all rules of textual criticism are nought 
if such additions be not glosses, and glosses added 
to the Greek, not to the original Hebrew text; and 
yet they occur in C. jC, therefore, is dependent 
—partially at least—on a plossed text of Gy, as it 
is represented by 248, 253. 

It is to be hoped that scholars will agree in this, 
and they may do so the more because this con- 
cession does not decide the question for the other 
MSS ABD, nor even for the whole content of C; 
C being an exception also in this respect, that it 
does not give a continuous text, but mere excerpts 
from chs. 44-72 18°1-207; then come suddenly 
3719. 22. 24. 28 + followed by 20", and, finally, 25°-26°. 

If 9)° is chiefly dependent on G, there abound 
in the other MSS ABD traces of the intluence 
of S, especially in so-called doublets, passages 
appearing twice. Cf. 11°%— 

n & we have two lines— 


Tlépdc€ Onpevrns €v kaprddAw, obrws xapdla vrepn- 
pdvov" 
kal ws kardoxomos émiBdéret wrwowy, 


In #, three— 


sicut perdix inducitur in caveam (v./. foveam) 
et ut caprea in laqueo, sic et cor superborum 
et sicut prospector videns casum prozine sus. 


In S five— 


likea portdee caught in a cage is the heart 
of the proud, 

and like a spy who looks on the fall ; 

How many are the iniquities of the ungodly ! 
(cf. Cx v.*9] 

like . dog which enters into every house and 
robs, 

so enters the ungodly into every house and 
disturbs, 


In 3) six or more— 


As a bird caught in a cage so is the heart of 
@ proud man ; 

As a wolf that lieth in wait to tear. 

How many are the iniquities of the covetous 
man ! 

As a dog is he among those that eat in the 
house. 


* It is difficult to understand how Bickel], Zockler, Rysscl, 
RV could press the dear, which crept in from the mentioning 
of lion and dragon in the context; $ being independent of § 
decides for the sack; and then compare parallels like Kev 
612, but especially 1 Clem. ad Cor. 8, ai &uaprics uo... tra- 
vetipas gaxxev; see on these variante Nestle, Marginalien, 

61 


+ It te owing to this insertion that we have these fragments 
three times in B, C, D, with slight variations. 
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He doeth violence to all... 

The covetous man cometh and maketh strife 
in all their goods ; 

The tale-bearer lieth in wait as a bear for 
the house of the scorners ; 

And as a spy he seeth nakedness. 


On the two lines of G& Bochart has written a 
whole chapter in his /fierozovicum. More than one 
article would be necessary on the currespondence 
between xardoxoros (and its equivalents 0) = 
axt= 3”) and the other equivalents. It seems clear 
that the dog 153 owes its existence to the xdprados 
= 359. 

On the arguments adduced by Margoliouth from the Persian 
we must refer to Néldeke (ZA7'W 1900, p. 94); on the question 
raised by Margoliouth, whether the Sepher ha-galuy, which 
betrays knowledge of the Cairene texts, is by Saadia or not ; and 
on the age of the Talmudic quotations from Ben-Sira, cf. the 


papers of Margoliouth on the one hand, and Konig, Schechter, 
Abrahams, Bacher, Harkavy, etc., on the other (see Literature). 


But that even in C fragments of the original are 
preserved, see above on 7%. What Jew of later 
times, who had nothing before him except G, 
Exdov Ovyarépa kat lon reredexws péya Epyov, could 
have hit on poy xxv na awa? Even with the help 
of S$ it would have been difficult to arrive at this 
text. But there are passages where #Q offers read- 
ings different alike from & and 3. 

A good example occurs in the very first leaf dis- 
covered of 77, 40'8— 


ke fwh alrdpxous épydrov yNuxavOjoerat 
cal Urép duddrepa 6 evploxwy Onoaupdy. 


The very context shows that @r is wrong; in- 
stead of the one member atrdpxous épydrov there 
must have been two. Grotius, Grabe, Fritzsche, 
AV, RV, inserted xal and spoiled the sense; for 
the life of the a’rdpxys is sweet (tpse surs pollens 
opibus, Lucretius), but not that of the working man. 
S gave no help; for the first member is wanting. 
What a pleasure, then, to read in 497— 


ypno’ Aw yA 


a life of wine and strong drink ts sweet; ef. the 
same pair in v.’° in %, where @& had olvos xal 
poverkd="0, and S&S xpny xn ‘old wine.’ And 
what a surprise to find on the margin an additional 
(though wrong) reading ; $2” anv (C-N = ‘ that excels 
in prudence’; but wr perhaps=adrdpxys). The 
grandson mistook s5¥ ‘strong drink’ for %*)sy 
‘hired worker.’* What a surprise, again, to find 
the whole margin of this leaf covered with various 
readings, spellings, notes—one in Persian referring 
to a different MS. 

V.”, where we had read in @& that ‘ better than 
wine and music is the love of wisdom,’ in S ‘ better 
than old wine the love of a friend,’ we now find 
that the grandfather had written, ‘Wine and 
strong drink make the heart exult, but the love 
of lovers (p°1\3) is above them all.’ 

Surely it is not going too far to say that with 
the finding of these texts a new period begins in 
the history of our book. Where we hitherto were 
bid (7%) to bow down the neck of our children from 
their youth (xdupat rdv rpdyndov atrav—but rdv 
tpdxnr\ov at’rdv is correctly omitted by ] and 
Jlemens Alexandrinus (i. 186, 2, ed. Dind.t),—we 
are now advised to marry them early (4 1949=con- 
fusion between nv and xv). 

It is neither possible nor necessary to go on 
multiplying examples of this kind. A great field 


“* Bacher, Ryssel, Smend are not satisfied with ‘wine and 
strong drink.’ Bacher, comparing Ex 611, wishes to read ]y> 
'>¥) ‘who can sleep and has work’; Ryssel with Smend, [n1' 
“=) ‘who has plenty, and has paying work.’ 


+ The agreement between Z and Clement {fs of great import- 
ance. 


waits for patient workers. ,iThe task for future 
editors of Sirach will be to compare most care- 
fully—(1) the witnesses for @ (MSS,* Versions, 
Quotations ¢); (2) the witnesses for 4 — on the 
whole, an easy task; (3) the witnesses for 2)ABCD, 
and the quotations to be compared with each other, 
where there is more than one, then with @&S&. 
The text, in translation, would have to be given 
in parallel columns: in the middle what is common 
to all, at the ent and the left the variations, at 
the bottom would be shown how the variations 
originated. 


On the language of 1 see in C-N p. xxxi ff. the ‘Glossary of 
Words not found in the Hebrew of the OT, or found in it onl 
in the passages quoted or referred to’; and cf. Nildeke(ZATW, 
1900, p. 94), who was at first in favour of the Ozf. Heb. Lex. 
beginning to take notice of Ben Sira, but afterwards thought 
it s safer course that his words should be gathered into an 
Fi ects The Concordance to the Septuagint by Hatch- 
Redpath promises for the second part of the Supplement ‘A 
Short Concordance showing the Hebrew equivalenta to the 
Greek in the lately discovered fragments of Ecclesiasticus.’ 
This will be very welcome. To learn what interesting questions 
are raised, see, for instance, 1019 adn [DU = perxpev cpphaernuc ; tf 
1882 (C) IYN POW = psxpae epogy ; O'OIY = ipm 8718 (cf. Gn 4822); 
bby (see I. Low, ‘Marginallen zu Kohut’s Aruch’ in Semitic 
Studies in Memory of A. Kohut, p. 374); 0°35N 6027 with ‘338 
60° and Pr 262, The similarity to the language of the ‘ Pai- 
tanim,’ the late Jewish hymn-writers, seems to militate against 
the originality of 1); but even Schechter cannot deny it: ‘If 
he thought like a Rabbi, he wrote like a Paitan’ (cf. Toy in 
Eneye. Bibl. p. 1167 ¢.; D. Strauss, Sprachl. Stud. zu den heb. 
Sir agmenten, Ziirich, 1900; W. Bacher, Die dilteate Ter- 
minol. der jiid. Schriftauslegung, Leipzig, 1899, p. 207). 


x. CONTENTS AND THEOLOGY.—1. It is clear 
that in many details our views about the contents 
of the book must be revised since the recent finds; 
but on the whole the standpoint of the book has 
been correctly estimated. It has been considered 
as the chief monument of primitive Sadduceism, 
and this found corroboration in an unexpected 
way. 


OC. Taylor wrote (1877) in the first edition of the Saytnga of 
the Jewish Fathers: ‘It hos been suggested, with a certain 
plausibility, that the Book Kcclus, approximates to the stand. 
point of the primitive Caduqim as regards its theology, its 
sacerdotalism, and its want of sympathy with the modern 
Soferlin. The name of Ezra is plenincently, omitted from its 
Catalogue of Worthies.’ At the same time he called attention 
to the fact that the Book of the Sadducees and the Book of Ben 
Sira are placed side by side on the ‘Index i ao eal 
(Sanh. 100b). It must have been gratifying to be able to publish 
twenty years later, at the end of the Hebrew Ben Sira, a hymn, 
not to be found in the earlier texts, which ends with praise of 
the Sons of Sadok. Sce S-T p. 41, the hymn (after ch. 5014)— 


‘O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good ; 
For his mercy endureth for ever.’ 


O give thanks unto him that maketh to bud a horn for the 
house of David ; 
For his mercy endureth for ever. 
O give thanks unto him that chose the sons of Sadok to be 
priests ; 
For his mercy endureth for ever.’ 


y799 pry 333 9m), 


* Special attention is due, amongat these, to those of the longer 
recension, called ‘ Alexandrian’ by Ryssel ; cf. A. Schlatter, Das 
neugefundene hebrdische Stuck dee Sirach. Der Glossator des 

riechischen Strach und seine Stellung in der Geschichte der 
udischen Theologie, Qtitersloh, 1897 (= ‘ Beitrige zur Forderung 
christlicher Theoloyie,’ i. 6, 6). On the passage 2618, especially 
‘the tower of death’ (=2 Mac 185; Valerius Maximus, ix. 2), see 
Nestle, Marginalien, p. 52. ae 

t On the quotations of Clement see esp. O. Stahlin, Clemens 
Alexandrinus und die Septuaginta (Nurnberg, 1901, Progr.), 
pp. 46-58; note in 1822 nixpa. 

t pewnpéy dpp. all Greek MSS; most cxdwru, four sbeeu OF 
ixxowru, one exévu? instead of ierpes Hitzig and the corrector 
Of 8 jarpéy; AV ‘The physician cutteth off a long disease’; RV 
‘{t ig a long disease, the physician mocketh’; 2, combining 
both readings, ‘Languor prolixior gravat medicum; brevem 
languorem precidit medicus’; $ ‘and his bowels the physician 
tears’ (7X3); but, with Herkenne, we may perhaps read &7x3 
(=exérruy), Adler's translation of (‘of course quite tenta- 
tive’) is, ‘A trace of disease that maketh the physician serene’ 
(a°7x°). It seems best to combine the translation of Hitsig 
with the reading p:xpov: ‘A little disease baffles the physician.’ 
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2. Among former descriptions of its contents see 
especially ‘I’. K. Cheyne, Job and Solomon, or The 

tsdom of the OT, 1887, pp. 179-198, 247 (ch. i.: 
The wise man turned Scribe—Sirach’s moral teach- 
ing; ch. ii.: his place in the movement of 
thought); then the Introduction of Edersheim, 
and now the article of C. H. Toy (Lincyc. Bubdl. 
1164-1179). 

3. In its form and substance the book is a fine 
example of Hebrew Yokmah-literature, with its 
lights and shadows. It is no longer the prophet 
that speaks in it, neither the prophetic speaker 
of earlier times, nor even the prophetic writer like 
Ezekiel or Malachi; nor is it a poet like the author 
of Job; on the other hand, the Rabds of the Tal- 
mud has not yet taken their place; there is 
scarcely a trace of Haggadah and Halachah in the 
book. The author is full of respect for the religious 
literature of the past; he knows himself to be an 
Snes, but nevertheless he dares to give some- 
thing of hisown. He does not preach as yet from 
given texts (33'5 ‘T awaked up last of all, as one 
that gathereth after the grape-gatherers; by the 
blessing of the Lord I profited (got ahead) and filled 
my winepress like a gatherer of grapes’; cf. also 
the Prologue). What he has to give is Hokmah, 
Wisdom, an outcome of that Divine Wisdom which 
is from the Lord, and is with Him for ever, but 
given by I{im to them that fear Him, especially 
among Ifis chosen people Israel (17!7% 247), But 
the author does not dwell long in those lofty 
regions, but turns himself to the wisdom of daily 
life, giving counsels for all kinds of emergencies, 
and communicating his observations on men and 
women, rich and poor, high and low. 

4. The book has not received, apparently, its 
final shape; its contents at least are so varied and 
loosely arranged that it is difficult to give a table 
of contents. 


See the headings, which are partially preserved in the book 
itself, in the Greek text from 1840 onwards (iyxparuc poxine 5 
“U02T Abyos TapaperAdy, 237 radia rromares: 24) aiveris roping; 
301 wepi tixvav , Wwrepi Bpaporay; 44! Llaeripa Onveg; 611 Mpersvxs 
Ingou vieu Yupax); the capitulations placed before the book in 
ancient Greek and Latin texts; the Synopsis of pseudo-Ohry- 
wostom ; the heulings of the AV, which are dropped instead of 
revised in the RV; careful superscriptions in the Gertial trans- 
intion a Ey eeel ; the attempts in the Comm. to find out a plan 
of the book. 


But it would be a pleasant task to give more 
than a sketch of its moral and religious teachings. 

(a) The author’s idea of God shows an interest- 
ing combination of Jewish piety and Greek philo- 
sophy, the former decidedly predominating. What 
Edersheim considered, on account of its pantheistic 
ring, as a bold later addition of the younger Siracide, 
namely 43°77 ‘We may speak much and yet come 
short: wherefore in sum he is all? (rd wav éorw 
avrés), is found in i), and means nothing more than 
that God is to be found in all His work; it does 
not deny His unity or personality, which is emphas- 
ized by the new reading in 7) 424 ‘he is one from 
everlasting’ (e%s instead of fws or ws or bs). God is 
the absolute Lord, the righteous judge, the wise 
ruler, rich in forbearance, though the full concep- 
tion | of Divine fatherhood finds no expression 
(1810%),. 

(b) Of angels and demons there is scarcely any 
mention, quite in agreement with the Sadducean 
standpoint; the central idea is the personilied 
Wisdom, which is seen in nature and history, 
especially in the history of Israel, first of all in 
the Law. The prominence given to the Law, both 
its moral and ritual parts, is one of the features 
which distinguish Ben Sira from Proverbs, leading 
over to the later Rabbinism. But from the latter 
our author is far removed, especially in his attitude 
towards the heathen world. He does not despise 
it, like the Pharisees, nor does he expect any 


special manifestation of Jahweh for the benefit of 
is people or the conversion of the nations, As 
regards the individual, he speaks neither of the 
resurrection of the body nor of the immortality of 
the soul—dé@avacia occurs only in the glossed text 
19 yydous évrohav xuplov wadela Cwis, ol dé wrovotyres 
ra dpecrh alry aBavaclas dévdpow xaprovvrar; see on 
this point especially Schlatter, pp. 110, 176 ;—of 
death and Sheol he thinks like the psalmists. 

5. A much larger space is taken up in the book 
by the ethical and social teachings. ‘Vhrough their 
pointed form many of Ben Sira’s sayings have 
remained popular. Much, of course, is to be 
taken cum grano salis; to guard against mis- 
understanding, the glosses have been added in 
MSS like 248, 253. The author is ‘ generally 
acute, sometimes a little cynical, never pessimistic’ 
(Toy, Zc. 1178). Most unfavourable is his judg- 
ment on the female sex (25); friendly is that on 
physicians (ch. 38); he docs not despise wine and 
music. A great réle is played by money matters 
and trade; but almsgiving is the chief part of 
righteousness, and readiness to forgive is a primary 
condition of obtaining Divine forgivencss. In 
some of his precepts he comes near to those of the 
rospel; the Golden Rule, however, does not occur. 

o wonder that this book was used in the Church, 
especially for instruction of the young, almost lke 
a catechism of morals and religion (85th Can. 
Apost.), and that Augustine embodied so many of 
its sayings in his Specudwn. In modern times 
one of the few attempts made in England to 
employ its tenching for religious instruction is 
the small selection published by E. J. Edwards, 
School Lessons from Lcclesiasticus (1853). It is to 
be hoped that, when the critical questions about 
the book are settled, it may gain in popularity. 


Norr.—USE OF THE BOOK IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.—Cf. 
Daubney, The Use of the Apoer, in the Christian Church 
(London, 1900). For the use of Sirach in NT, he comparcsa 
about 20 passages, e.g. Mt 6)4 with 282, 619 with 2912, 1027 with 
82%, On Lk 1!7 Benyel quoted 48!0 and remarked: ‘Minime 
pro.etarium esse Siracidw librum, convenientia eius cum angeli 
sermone docet.’ For the Epistle of James, J. B. Mayor (1897) 
collected thirty-two resemblances to Sirach. The quertion 
whether St. Paul did not quote from the Webrew Sirach in 
1 Co 16549 has been raised by Muller (‘zum Sirachproblem,’ in 
the Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, June 1900), 

Early Christian writers made such extensive use of Wisdom, 
Sirach, and Baruch that they a pear more familiar with them 
than with several books of the NT. Allusions to Sirach may be 
discovered in Polycarp, J. (62% 30); Didache, iv. & (43!); un- 
doubted quotations from Sirach occur in Barnabas, Tertullian, 
eto. ; Eusebius introduces a quotation from 329 by the formula; 
Bidagucrw xphewvos wapayyidAuan lia didacxovrs (Dem. Lu, i. i.). 
On the use made of Sirach in the Koman Church (Breviary and 
Missal) see W. Schenz, Htnleitung tn die kanonischen Bucher 
deg alten Teatamentes (Regensburg, 1887, 409). In Britain, 
Alfred (¢ 1005) seems to have been the first writer to inake any 
investiyations touching the Canon, especially the two booke 
Wisd, and Sirach, ‘placed with Solomon’s works as if he made 
them; which for likeness of style and profitable use have gone 
for his; but Jesus the Son of Slrach composed them... very 
large books and read in the church, of long custom, for much 
good instruction.’ In the Prayer-Book of 1549 there were 108 
daily lessons from the Apocrypha; that of 1552 had 110, that of 
1658 had 125. On the use of Sirach in the ‘Homilies’ sce 
Daubney, p. 67; on that made by English divines, p. 71{%. To 
Archbishop Whitgift (¢ 1604), who declared the Apocrypha ‘ Parte 
of the Bible,’ and: gave command for them to be bound up with 
the Bible, Drusius dedicated his edition of Sirach (1596). 
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‘On the text of Ecclesiasticus,’ in Essays in Biblical Greek, 
1889, pp. 246-282; Eb. Nestle, Marginalien (Tiib. 1893, p. 48 ff.); 
Ph. Thielmann, ‘ Die lateinische Uebersetzung des Buches Sirach,’ 
in Archiv fiir lat. Lexikographie, viil. 601-561 (1893), and 
‘Die curopaischen Bestandtheile des lateinischen Sirach’ (tb. ix. 
1896); H. Herkenne, De Veterts Latinas Keclestastict capitibus 
i.-xliil, Una cum notte ex etusdem libri translationibue 
cethiopica, armeniaca, copticts, latina altera, syro-hezaplart 
depromptis (Leipzig he and ‘Die Texttiberlieferung des 
Buches Sirach,’ in Biblische Studien, ed. Bardenhewer, vi. 1, 2 
(1901), 129-140; Norb. Peters, ‘Die sahidisch-koptische Ueber- 
setzung des Buches Ecclesiasticus auf {hren wahren Werth fur 
die Textkritik untersucht’ (7b. ili. 3 [1895)). 

6 Un the Alphabet of Ben Sira cf. I. Liéw, Aramiteche 
Phlanzennamen (Leipzig, 1881, pp. 2 ff., 417).* 

6. Literature since the discovery of the Hebrew texts: On the 
publication of the texts by Schechter, Cowley-Neubauer (Sinend, 
Lévi), Schechter-Taylor, G. Margoliouth, I. Lévi, Ef. N. Adler, 
Schechter, Gaster, see above, p. 546%, The kazpository Times, 
vol. vii., has two, vol. viii, again two roferences to Sirach (p. 262, 
a review of llogg on C-N), vol. ix. one, vol. x. seven, vol. xi. 
twenty-four such references (by the editor, Konig, D. S. 
Maryoliouth, 8. Schechter, J. A. Selbie, I. Abrahams, Eb. 
N aati: O. Taylor, W. Bacher). The record of ‘Theoloyical and 
Semitic Literature for the year 1900,’ published by Muss-Arnolt 
(Chicago, 1000), enumerates thirty papers, published (1900) in 
twenty-two different periodicals. Sce also JQR: Adler, 
Harkavy, D. S. Margoliouth, Lévi, Schechter, Tyler; RKEJ: 
Racher, Chajes, Lambert, Lévi; ZA7'W: Bacher, Noldeke; 
RB: Condanin, Grimme, Touzard. Ed. Konig, in addition to 
his papers in the Axpository Times, which were published 
separately in German (Die Originalitat dea neulich entdeckten 
Sirachteates), wrote in four other periodicals. Of., further, in 
Muss-Arnolt, pp. 32-34, the names: Buhl, Flournoix, Halévy, 
Houtsnia, Méchineaux, Noordtzij, Peters, Ryssel Gn SK , 1900, 
3, 4, 1901, 1, 2, 4, a very careful comparison of {1 with G and &, 
to be continued), Schlogl, Strauss, Wilson, Zenner. B. Baentsch, 
in Theol, Jahresb. for 1900, notes 51 books or papers on Sirach. 

Even on the Strophic structure of Sirach several papers have 
been published by H. Grimmme (at first in 2B, 1900-19015 then 
separately, Leipzig, Harrassowitz); by Norbert Peters (Theol. 
WQuartalschrift, 1900, pp. 180-193); ¢ by Nivard Schlogl in ZDMG 
lili. (1899), pp, 669-682, and A cclesiasticus (3912-4914) ope artis crit. 
et metr. in formam originalem redactus, Wien, 1901, xxxv. 72, 4to. 

It will be a long time before all the questions connected with 
Sirach are settled and a critical edition becomes possible 


Es. NESTLE, 
SIRAH, THE WELL OF (9702 12; BA 7d ¢péap rod 
Seecpdu, Luc, Yeespd).—The place at which Joab’s 
messengers overtook Abner, and brought him back 
to Hebron, where he was assussinated by Joab (28 
35; Jos. Ant. VIL. i. 5, Byotpd). It lay on the road 
from Hebron to Jerusalem, and is now probably 
‘Ain Sdrah, near Hebron, the ‘spring’ (‘ain) having 
taken the place of the ‘well’ (dir). The spring 
flows from a spout into a small tank, and stands 
back from the road in a little alley with walls of 

dry stone on either side (PEF Mem. iii. 314). 

C. W. WILSON. 
SIRION (hy in Dt 3°; joy MT and Baer, but 
Mich, })9%, in Ps 29°).—The name said to be given 


* Nebuchadnezzar wishes to know whether Ben Sira fs a 
prophet, and asks of him the number of trees in the royal 
gardens. Ben Sira answers that there are thirty kinds: of ten 
the whole frult may be eaten; of ten the kernel, of ten the 
outer parts, Léw gives the list, which is found also in the 
Bundehesh, on the basis of five texts. 

¢ A great work on Sirach by Norbert Peters ls advertised for 
1902 by Herder of Freiburg. 


by the Zidonians to Mr. HERMoN, Dt 3° (Zanup). 
Like SENIR, it may have originally been the desig. 
nation of a particular part of the mountain. In 
Ps 29%, where Sirion is coupled with Lebanon, the 
LXX (confusing with ne Jeshurun ; cf. its render- 
ing in Dt 32) 33° °%, Is 442) reads 46 wyyarnudvos, 


SISERA (x10'p; ZLeccapd, meaning doubtful; cf. 
Stee sasur ‘progeny,’—Sayce, Hibbert Lects, 373. 
Ball, Light from the East, s.v., gives the Assyr. 
form sisseru, seseru, ‘child.’ Moore, Judges, 112, 
thinks that the name is not Semitic, and compares 
Hittite names ending in -sira, Htasira, Manrasira, 
etc..—W. Max Miiller, Asien uv. EKuropa, 332).— 
1. Jg 4 and 5, 18S 12%, Ps 83% The history of 
Sisera is told in a poetic (Jg 5) and a prose form 
(Jg 4). Inthe main particulars both agree, but 
they differ considerably on some important points. 
The Song of Deborah, as being nearer in date to 
the events recorded, niust be treated as the more 
authentic source. (1) In 44 Jabin, king of Hazor, 
is introduced into the history of Sisera. He is not 
mentioned in ch, 5, he takes no part in the battle, 
and his city Hazor, if=Afery Uadire (or near it), o 
little S. of Kedesh and W. of the lake of Huleh, 
is far away from the scene of the conflict, and 
brings impossible situations into the narrative. 
Sisera is throughout the actual and independent 
leader ; his forces are his own (cf. 4)° with 4%); to 
slay him is to carry off the honours of the fight 
(4°), This Jabin-tradition is of the same charac- 
ter as the fragments preserved in Jg 1, and forms 
the basis of the history in Jos 11'-* (JE). How it 
came to be combined with the Sisera-tradition is 
not clear; perhaps because both were concerned 
with fighting in Upper Palestine, and because 
the northern tribes and Canaanites were the com- 
batants in both cases.* The combination nust be 
earlier than the work of the redactor (41-% 4b 9g. 
liu, 23. 24), who provided the narrative with an intro- 
duction and conclusion (vv.!% 4%), and gave Jabin, 
who is called merely king of Hazor in v.2", the un- 
historical title of ‘king of Canaan’ (42%), It is 
noticeable that 18 12? and Ps 83° imply the com- 
bination of the Jabin- and Sisera-traditions. (2) 
In order to harmonize these, Sisera had to be made 
the general of Jabin’s army (4% 7); and this must 
have been done before the redactor dealt with the 
narrative. (3) The campaign is on a larger scale 
in ch. 5 than in ch. 4. In the former Sisera appears 
at the head of a federation of Canaanite kings 
(579), and attacks the six tribes bordering on the 
Central Plain. Inch. 4 only Naphtali and Zebu- 
lun are engaged (v.°); the mention of these two 
tribes only and of Kedesh their headquarters (v.") 
was probably an element in the Jabin-stury. (4) 
The scene of the battle in 5! is the left bank of 
the Kishon; this implies that Barak advanced 
against Sisera from the 8.W. and fell upon him 
from the Carmel range. In 4!-!* Barak attacks 
the Canaanites from Mt. Tabor, and the battle 
apr, takes place at its foot. (5) The accounts 
of Sisera’s murder present a striking divergence. 
In ch. 5 Juel, by an ingenious stratagem, kills him 
with a tent-mallet while he is standing and drink- 
ing out of a Geer bowl; in ch. 4 she hammers a 
tent-peg through his temples while he lies asleep 
in her tent. Some explain this divergence as a 
prosaic misunderstanding of the parallelism of 
575 (so Wellhausen, Composition ; Robertson 
Smith, OTJC® 132), but it is more likely to be due 
toa different tradition. One important detail is 
preserved in ch. 4 alone—that Sisera’s stronghold 
was Harosheth hag-goyim (4% 4%), This place has 
been plausibly identitied with el-Ha@rithiyeh, on 


* Budde (Richter u. Samuel, 60) thinks that the person of 
Barak was the link which connected the two, and that tradi: 
tion ascribed both victories to him (cf. Jos. Ant, v. v. 4). 
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the right bank of the Kishon, commanding the 
road from the Central Plain to the sea. Perhaps 
4}316 imply that Harosheth was at some distance 
from the battlefield; so the identification cannot 
be called certain, and the resemblance of the 
names, though philologically correct, may be ac- 
cidental (see Buhl, GAP 214). See arts. DEBORAH 
and JABIN. 

2. A family of the Nethinim, Ezr 2° (Bom., A 
Zrepad, Luc, Zicapd), Neh 7™ (B Leceipdd, A Neorapdd, 
Luc. om.). G. A. COOKE. 


SISINNES (Ziclyyys).—The governor (&rapyxos) of 
Cole-Syria and Phoenicia under Darius, and a 
contemporary of Zerub., 1 Es 6%7-27'7!. In Ezr 53, 
etc., he is called TATTENAI, ‘ the governor (709) be- 
yond the river,’ t.e. satrap of the whole of Syria 
west of the Euphrates. 


SISMAI (won; BA Zocopnal, Luc. Xacapel).—A 
Jerahmeelite, 1 Ch 2*, 


SISTER.—See FAMILY. 


SITH.—The Anglo-Sax. prep. sith (originally an 
adverb=‘ after’) with the pron. dam =thein, formed 
siththan ‘after that’ (= Ger. seitdem). ‘Then 
siththan was contracted to sithen, which again 
became sometimes sith and sometimes sin. The 
adv, suflix s being added to sithen pave middle 
Eng. sithens, afterwards eels sithence to keep the 
ssharp in pronunciation, like pence for pens, dice 
for dics; and this was contracted to since, the 
contraction being helped by the form sin. ‘Sith’ 
was used as a& prep., an adv., or & conjunction. 
Thus as adv., Wyc. Works, iii. 114, ‘Ffyrst they 
trow in the Ifadyr, for he ys fyrst persone; aftyr 
they trow in Jesus Crist, be dyvers artyclys; and 
sytthe they trow in the Holy Gost’; as prep., 
Knox, Works, iii. 278, ‘Transubstantiation, the 
byrde that the Devel hatched by Pope Nicolas, 
and eyes that time fostered and nurryshed by al 
his children’; and as conj., Berner, Froissart, 
Pref., ‘Among all other I read diligently the four 
volumes or books of sir John Froissart of the 
country of Hainault, written in the French tongue, 
which I judged commodious, necessary and profit- 
able to be had in English, sith they treat of the 
famous acts done in our parts.’ 

‘Sith’ occurs in AV 1611 in Jer 157 23%, Ezk 
35°, Zee 4)0mar., 2 Es 753, and Ro 6heading and 
‘sithence’ in 2 Ks 10, As early as 1616 ‘ sith- 
ence’ was changed into ‘since,’ and ‘sith’ was 
in time changed (by Paris or Blayney) into the 
same mod, form in all places except Ezk 35%, Ro 
fyhead) Kor ‘sithence’ A; Lk 208 Rhem. ‘In the 
resurrection therefore, whose wife shal she be 
of them? sithens the seven had her to wife.’ 
‘Sith’ often occurs in the Psalins in metre, viz. 
168 228 314 337) 50" (both versions) 73! 863 1092) 
119%, always as a conjunction. J. LASTINGS. 


SITHRI (no; B Leypel, A SeOpel, Luc. Nerpl).—A 
grandson of Kohath, Ex 6** (1). 


SITNAH (ajny ‘enmity’; "ExOpla ; Inimicitia).— 
The second well dug by the servants of Isaac, and 
for which they strove with the herdmen of Gerar 
(Gn 267). The name of the well is derived by J 
from the disputes over its construction. The site 
is unknown, but it is supposed to have been in the 
valley of Gerar, though this is not distinctly 
stated in the narrative. Palmer (PEF S¢, 1871, 
p- 35) finds a reminiscence of the name in Shu{net 
cr-Ituheibeh, & small valley near Duheibeh (Reho- 
both), Riehm (HWB) epperent means the same 
place, which he calls Wddy esh-Shetein. 

C. W. WILSON. 


SIVAN (}1o).—The third month, according to the 
later (Babylonian) mode of reckoning. See TIME. 


SKILL.—Skill comes from a Scand. root meaning 
to separate, discern, and means discernment, under- 
standing. The verb to skill, te. to discern or 
understand, has now gone out of use, but occurs in 
AV in 1K 5° ‘There is not among us any that 
can skill (so RV, Amer. RV ‘knoweth how’) to 
hew timber,’ 2 Ch 27-8 (all yt) to know), and 2 Ch 
34)2 ‘all that could skill of (Amer. RV ‘were 
skilful with’) instruments of musick’ (}33 to 
be skilled in, Hiphil of 3 to separate, under- 
stand). Cf. Miltun, Areopag. (Ilales’ ed. p. 39), 
‘A wealthy man addicted to lis pleasure and to 
his profits tinds Religion to be a traflick so entangl’d 
and of so many piddling accounts, that of all 
mysteries he cannot skill to keep a stock going 
upon that trade’; Elyot, Governour, u. 181, 
AVhether he be a gentyll man or yoman, a ryche 
man or a poore, if he sitte nat suerly and can skill 
of ridynge, the horse casteth him quickely’; and 
Lk 125° 'Tind. ‘ Ypocrites, ye can skyll of the 
fassion of the erth and of the skye.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

SKULL, PLACE OF A.—See GOLGOTHA. 


SLANDER or EVIL-SPEAKING (noun 7), from 
[323] ‘glide’; verbs [}¥?], lit. ‘use the tongue’; 
bay, lit. ‘slink about,’ and other roots. Greek 
Pracgnuéw, ‘speak injuriously’; adj. and subst. 
Prdcgnuos; subst. BracPdnulas diaBdddr\yuw, ‘throw 
over,’ ‘slander’; d:a8odos, adj., and subst. 6 d:aBoros 
=yovn).—This sin, of which the tongue is the organ 
(Pr 18%, Ja 3%), springs from the heart, as the 
seat of inner life (Mt 12% 8 15", Mk 72, Lk 6%). 
As a rule, its mental feature is falsehood (Pr 10! 
1217 14> 2) and its emotional hate (1 P 2'); but even 
truth may be circulated fromm motives of malice, 
and falsehood may be told simply from a perverse 
piceeute in lying. Hence all tale-bearing, whether 
alse and ill-tempered or not, is blameworthy and 
injurious (Lv 191% Pr 11) 26°° 188, Ezk 22°). 
Against slander and evil-speaking, from which 
arises inuch strife (Pr 1677-8 30"), warnings abound 
in the OT (Ps 34%, Pr 1573 309? 2%) as in the NT 
(Eph 47, Col 38, Ja 44, 1 P 3), and threats of 
punishment are not wanting, alike from God (Pa 
5018-23 109) 140, Pr 83 21°8) and from man (Ps 1015, 
Pr 19°; cf. Ro 3°). Slander is a sign of moral 
corruption (Jer 6% 94, 2 ‘Ti 3%). As angels abstain 
from all reviling (2 P 2", Jude 8), so proneness to 
slander is regarded as disqualifying for citizenship 
in the Hebrew commonwealth (Ps 15° 244) and for 
membership or office in the Christian Church 
(Tit 28, 1 T1384). Instances of slander are recorded 
(2S 1977, Dn 38, Neh 6%, Ezr 4°) against persons, 
and even against a land (Nu 13% 14%). Among 
other forms of persecution to which the pious in 
Israel were exposed was slander (Ps 31% 415 2714 
35", Jer 20), from which also the members of the 
Christian Church (1 P 2! 4*), and especially the 
rca suffered (Ac 19% 245 28", 2 Co 6°), even as 
Christ Himself did (Lk 2%, Mk 9, Mt 11°), and 
as He foretold that they would (Mt 5", Lk 64). 
Christians are warned to give no occasion for it 
(Tit 28 32, 1 P 31%), as thereby they may bring 
discredit on the gospel and the Church (Ro 14); 
cf. Ro 2°45, 2 P 22, Tit 25, 1 Ti 61). Among charges 
later brought aghinst them falsely were cannibal- 
ism, incest, atheism, hatred of hu.nan race, licen- 
tious orgies. When suffering from such slander 
innocently, they are urged to bear with patience 
(Bes? eck: | A 412) even as Christ did (1 P 2%; 
ef. Mt 278%, Mk 15, Jn 9%), and even to rejoice 
therein (1 P 44‘), 

False witness is but slander carried into a court 
of justice, and against this sin the ninth command- 
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ment is directed (Ex 20%; cf. 23!, Dt 5”). Its 
prevalence in the East (Ezr 4°, Lk 3! 19%) necessi- 
tuted great severity in gases it, and in the 
Pentateuch the law of retaliation is literally 
enforced regarding it (Dt 19'*®). To avoid mis- 
carriage of justice, the testimony of one person 
was not accepted as sufficient by the Jewish law 
(Nu 35%, Dt 17% 19'5), and this rule was adopted in 
the Christian Church (2 Co 13!, 1 Ti6™; cf. Mt 1816), 
When the charge involved a death sentence, the 
witnesses had to be first in carrying it out (Dt 17’; 
cf. Ac 75). Yet false witnesses could be found 
(Dn 6%, 1K 212°), as against Jesus (Mt 265: ©, 
Mk 1455-57), Stephen (Ac 6!%), and Paul (Ac 24%). 
The heinousness of slander is shown by the use 
of the same Gr. word in NT for sins of speech 
against God and man (Mt 27%, Lk 23°9 22%, Ac 13% 
18° 26", 1 Ti 1%, Tit 33, Ja 27); by our Lord’s 
warning about the unpardonable sin (Mt 12%, 
Mk 3%, Lk 12!°); and by the name 6 d:dBodos, given 
to the spirit of evil, who is el aaa as playing 
the part of slanderer against Job (Job 1°’), Joshua 
the high priest (Zec 3'), and Christians (Rev 12). 
A. E. GARVIE. 
SLAVE, SLAVERY.—See SERVANT. 


SLAYONIC YERSIONS. 


SLEIGHT.—Eph 4" ‘By the sleight of men’ (é» 
Th xuBela (Tisch. WH xvuBia] trav avdpwruy, lit. ‘ by 
the dice-playing of men,’ from xvéBos, a cube, die). 
Tindale translates ‘ ey the wylynes of men,’ which 
is the meaning of AV ‘sleight.’ It is of the same 
root as ‘sly,’ as if for slyth=‘slyness.’ Cf. Ridley, 
Works, 31, ‘The sleights and shifts which craft 
and wit can invent’; Tymme’s Calvin’s Genesis, 
569, ‘ Nowe, seeing a lye is damnable of it selfe, 
therein she sinned the more, thut she durst use 
such deceiveable slightes in so holy a matter.’ 
But the word properly means a device, and may 
be used in a good sense, as Udall’s Lrasmus’ 
Paraph. i. 106, ‘Jf this invencion and sleight be 
brought unto your presidente, we will perswade 
hym, and deliver you from all daunger of this 
matter’; Elyot, Governour, i. 173, ‘1t hath ben 
sene that the waiker persone by the sleight of 
wrastlyng, hath overthrowen the strenger.” We 
atill have the phrase ‘sleight of hand.’ 

The adverb sleightly is used in the Preface to 
AV, ‘Now, when the father of their Church, who 
gladly would heale the soare of the daughter of his 
veople softly and sleightly, and make the best of 
it, findeth so great fault with them for their oddes 
and jarring, we hope the children have no great 
cause to vaunt of their uniformitie.’ 

There is no connexion either in origin or mean- 
ing with ‘slight,’ ‘slightly,’ which means originally 
‘ flat,’ ‘smooth.’ J. HASTINGS. 


See VERSIONS. 


SLIME.—See BITUMEN and MORTAR. 


SLING (yb2 kela', opevidvn).—A weapon used by 
the Hebrews, Egyptians, Assyrians, and other 
Eastern nations, Froni whom it passed over to the 
later Greeks. During the best days of Rome, 
slingers appeared only among the foreign auxili- 
aries — Greek, Syrian, and African. We know 
nothing definite concerning the form of the Hebrew 
sling, but on the Assyr. reliefs slings are shown, 
made of two thongs, one of which was doubtless 
released in the act of discharging the stone. The 
hollow in which the stone was placed was called the 
hand (72 kaph, ‘the bent hand’). Smooth stones 
(1S 17@, Job 41%) * were used by the Hebrews, 
stones or leaden bullets (uoAuBdlées) by the Roman 
auxiliaries, as missiles. Slings were employed in 


* Of. ‘Teretes lapides de funda vel fustibalo destinati’ (Vege- 
tius, i. 16). 


attacking fortresses (2 K 3%, 1 Mac 6°), Among 
the Israelites the Benjamite left-handed slingers 
were famous (Jg 20'§, 1 Ch 12°); David the Judean 
appears as a slinger only in his contest with 
Goliath (1S 17, Sir 474). From the prominence 

iven to David’s ‘staff’ in 1S 17% it is not 
improbable that his ‘sling’ was mounted on a staff; 
the weapon may in fact have been that described 
by Vegetius, iii. 14, ‘ Fustvbalus fustis est longus 

edibus quattuor, cui per medium ligatur funda 

e corio, et utraque manu impulsus prope ad instar 
onagri (a powertul ny. engine) dirigit saxa,’ 
The ‘sling’ of v.@ is a gloss on ‘staff,’ just as 
‘scrip’ is a gloss on ‘shepherd’s bag.’ The sling- 
stones might be carried either in a Tae (80 David, 
1S 17) or in the bosom of the outer garment (so 
the Roman slingers). Abigail (1S 25”) predicts 
that God will take the lives of David’s enemies 
out of the bag or purse (ry zérér) in which He 
holds the lives of men, and will ‘sling them out,’ 
z.€. cast them away. In Zee 9 hailstunes are 
spoken of as God’s slingstones (tr. ‘and [His] 
slingstones shall devour and subdue’; cf. v.1 
‘His arrow shall go forth as the lightning’). On 
the difficult verse Pr 268 ‘As he that bindeth a 
stone in a sling’ (ay2y) margémah), see Toy in 
Internat. Crit. Comm, and RV (‘a heap of stones’), 

W. EMERY BARNES. 

SMITH.—w#>n an artificer, a workman, 158 137°, 
Ts 5%; Sma won a smith (lit. a worker in iron), Is 
4412; sanp (lit, locksmith?) 2 K 24/416) Jer 24! 29°, 
The name smith is common to several metal 
workers: the goldsmith, the silversmith, the copper- 
smith, and the ironsmith. ‘The most important of 
these in ancient times was the coppersmith. Though 
iron seems to have been knuwn at a very early 

eriod, it did not come into common use. Copper, 
eing more easily worked, was the universal metal 
for tools, arms, and all kinds of utensils, Aloyed 
with tin it became hard, and was capable of taking 
a sharp edge: thusit was suitable for knives, swords, 
spears, axes, etc. The coppersmith is still a very 
important workman in Syria, for alinost all domestic 
utensils are made of that metal. Pans, pots, trays, 
caldrons for boiling the grape juice, are made of 
copper. The goldsmith and silversinith are next 
in importance, and their methods of working are 
almost the same as the pictures on the tombs in 
Egypt show to have been followed by the ancient 
Egyptians. The silversmith is usually also the 
tinsmith of a Lebanon village. 

Tron ore of the very best quality is abundant in 
the Lebanon range, and has been worked for ages 
by the smiths. The forests around supplied the 
fuel, and the iron obtained was similar to what is 
known as Swedish iron. Jt was probably from 
this iron that the smiths of Damascus made their 
famous stecl. Nearly every village in Syria has its 
smith, whose business it 1s to make and repair 
ploughs, pickaxes, hoes, and the tools for the 
masons and carpenters. He makes shoes also for 
horses, mules, donkeys, and for the oxen used for 
ploughing. The fuel of the smith is charcoal, and 
two very large circular bellows keep up a steady 
blast. Smiths in ancient as well as in modern times 
were noted for the strength of their arms, Is 44%. 

The discovery of the smith’s art is ascribed in Gn 
473 (J) to Tubal-eain (which see) the son of Lamech 
(see Dillmann, ad loc., and Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 
214). A smith at work is graphical iM ortrayed in 
Sir 38%. W. CARSLAW. 


SMYRNA (Suvpva) was an ancient city in the 
west of Asia Minor, situated at the head of a gulf 
which runs up about 30 miles into the country. 
It was at first a colony of Aeolic Greeks, but was 
taken by an attack from the Tonian colony of 
Colophon and transfurmed into an Ionian city. 


— 
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The original Aeolic and Ionian Smyrna was cap- 
tured by the Lydians, who broke ut its constitu- 
tion as a Greek city about the end of the 7th cent. 
B.C.; and it existed as a mere Oriental town or 
series of villages for more than three centuries, 
till Lysimachus (301-281) refounded it as a Greek 
city, in a new situation about 3 miles south- 
west from the ancient site. It has continued ever 
since an unbroken history as one of the greatest 
cities of Asia. 


Smyrna was a faithful ally of Rome, from the time when the 
reat Italian republic began to interfere in the alfairs of the 
want, Choosing thut side before Rome had become all-powerful, 

and remained true to it even during the Mithridatic wars, when 
a Smyrnwan assenibly, hearing of the distressed condition of 
Sulla’s army, stripped off their own clothes and seit them to 
clothe the soldiers; and it was accordingly favoured in the 
Roman policy, though it suffered during the Civil War after 
the death of Cwsar. That early appreciation of the value of 
the Roman alliance was undoubtedly due to the position of 
Smyrna as a preat trading city: the exact circumstances are 
unknown to us, but Sinyrna uiust have been as early as B.c,. 260 
brought into such relations with the general Mediterranean 
trade that its interest lay In supporting Rome against Carthage 
and the allied Seleucid kings of Syria, and against Rhodes 
(just as the old friendship of Massilia and Rome waa due to 
ia dread of the competition of Carthaginian mer- 
chants). 

Smyrna was the port at the end of one of the great roads 
leading from the inner country, Phrygia, Galatia, etc., across 
Liglis Lowarils the west. It was also the harbour for the whole 
trade of the fertile Hermus Valley, and was probably hardly 
second even to Ephesus as an exporting city. Its great 
wealth is attested by its abundant coinage. It was the chief 
city of a conventus, and was one of those cities that were 
dignified with the title of aefropolia, It vied with Pergamus 
and Ephesus for the title of ‘First (city) of Asia’ (rpary 
’Agias); and the contests between the three great cities were 
carried toa great height, as each invented new titles for itself 
or appropriated the titles of the other, In one case, at 
least, their jealous rivalry led to an appeal to the imperial 
decision, 

In a.v. 23 the cities of Asia obtained permission to found a 
temple in honour of Tiberius and his mother Julia Augusta, 
and in 26 several contended for the privilege of having the 
temple within thelr walle, The pleadings of the different 
cities which claimed that honour throw considerable light on 
the state of the great Asian cities under the early Roman 
emperors, though only oa very brief report has been preserved 
by Tacitus (Annals, iv. 65, 66). The claim of Perganiuinn was 
rejected because it already had the tetnple dedicated by the 
province to Augustus: that of Ephesirs because it was sufficiently 
weighted by the worship and the temple of Artemis: that of 
Laodicea, Tralles, etc., because they were not sulliciently great. 
Halicarnassus was carefully considered, but at last the choice 
Iny between Sardis and Smyrna, Sardis retied especially on 
its past history, and quoted, amidst other evidence on its side, 
a decree passed in its honour by the twelve ancient Etruscan 
cities, But the Smyrnwang could appeal to their faithful 
friendship and alliance with Rome; ail they mentloned that 
they had dedicated a teinple to the goddess Rome in B.o, 195, 
before the eastern cities had learned by experience that Rome 
wus the one supreinie power in the world. The claim of 
Smyrna was preferred to that of Sardis, thus marking the 
superior dignity of the former in the province. The temple 
was erected by the provincial council (sce Asiarcn) in Smyrna, 
which henceforward could claim the Imperial Neokorate, t.¢. 
the title of temple-warden (visxopas) of the emperors. The titlo 
was not so much prized in the Ist cet. ; and the earliest proof 
that Smyrna had assumed it is in a.p. 98-102. A second and 
a third Neokorate were afterwards granted to Sinyrna (as to 
Pergamum and Ephesus)-—the second by Hadrian (thongh not 
mentioned on coins till the reign of hig suecessor Pius), the 
third by Severus towards the end of his reign (ulong with the 
saiue compliment to Ephesus) 


In the Roman time Smyrna was perhaps the most 
brilliant and splendid of the cities of Asia. No 
other city of the province could vie with it for the 
handsomeness of its streets, the excellence of the 
paving, and the skill with which it was laid out in 
rectangular blocks; but it was badly drained, and 
the streets were liable to be tlooded in rain. It 
stretched alony the southern shore of the gulf, not 
far from its eastern extremity. On the west a hill 
which overhangs the sea was enclosed within its 
walls; and on the south a still loftier elevation 
called Payos, ‘the hill,’ * 460 ft. high, served as its 


* Pagosa Is, indubitably, an ancient name; but the hill appears 
also to have had the special name Mastusia, alluding to its 
shape as seen from the sea (though the likeness toa breast is 
seen to be illusory when one goes round it, or ascends), 


acropolis, and afforded a strong line of defence for 
the walls of Lysimachus. The modern city stretches 
beyond the ancient walls on the east side, but 
leaves out part of the ancient city on the west. 
On the lower ground west from Pagos, abouc 
the south-western extremity of the city, was the 
‘Ephesian Gate,’ whence issued the ancient road 
to Metconalii Ephesus, and the south generally. 

Another gate near the modern station of the 
Hermus Valley Railway is still called the Black 
Gate (Kara Kapu). The most splendid street in 
ancient Smyrna was called the Golden Street ; it 
led perhaps from the temple of Zeus on the hill 
over the sea to the temple of Cybele on the hillock 
east from Smyrna called Tepejik (if, as is probable, 
the temple stood there), issuing from the city prob- 
ably through Kara Kapu. 

There was, in addition to the mooring-yround in 
the open gulf, an inner harbour nearly land-locked 
which was sufliciently commodious for ancient 
vessels, It was in the heart of the modern eyes 
and the Bazaars now occupy part of its area. In 
A.D. 1402 the entrance to 1t was blocked by Tamer- 
lane with a mole, to facilitate his Set on the 
stronghold of the Rhodian Knights beside the sea. 
Even before that, it had probably been a good deal 
neglected in the troubles and the weak govern- 
Inent that prevailed for centuries; and afterwards 
under ‘Turkish rule the harbour became more and 
more choked up, till in the 18th century it finally 
disappeared. 

Smyrna has suffered much from earthquakes, A 
severe one occurred in A.D. 180, and great shocks 
seem often to be felt in the latter part of a century. 
The last was in 1880. 


There was no specially famonscultus at Smyrna. The ‘ Mother 
of Sines, was worshipped ina great temple, which probably 
stood on the already mentioned mound outside the city on the 
east side ; the priestess of the goddess in front of the city (sipsice 
Iipercasas) iy mentioned in an inscription; and the Meter Sipy- 
lene is a common type and legend on the coins of Smyrna. 
But her cultus wag common to other cities round Mt. Sipylos, 
and the Smyrnrean worship did not become famous and im- 
portant like those of Ephesus, Magnesia, etc. The temple of 
the Nemeseigs, or Fates, and a Hieron of the Kledones, in which 
divination was practised from chance words or phrases or acts, 
are mentioned; but it seems very probable that those two 
foundations may. have been only a single holy place. According 
to the legend, the two Nemeseis had appeared to Aloxander the 
Great in a dream, and ordered him to rebuild Smyrna. In 
Sinyrna alone was the ordinary singular conception of Nemesis 
donbled ag a pair of divine figures. 

Smyrna was one of the cities claiming to be the birthplace 
of Homer, The poet igs often represented on its coing; and 
there was a building in or near the city, called the Llumereion. 
Tradition connected him with the sacred river, called Meles. 
The descriptions of the river by Aelius Aristides, and ita sacred 
character, show that it was not any of the varying streams, 
dry in summer and torrents in the rainy season, which have 
been identified by different authorities ag the Meles (especially 
the stream on the eastern skirts of the modern city, crossed 
by Caravan Bridge on the great road Icading to the east). The 
Meles wag the unvarying stream rising in the splendid sacred 
springs called Diana's Bath, more than ao mile east from Cara- 
van Bridge, and flowing in a steady uniform stream through 
a partly artificial channel (as Aristides says) into the gulf. 
The whole character of the localities, both springs and 
channel, has been changed by modern engineering opcrations. 


The Church of Smyrna has had an honourable 
history. The messave sent to it among the letters 
to the seven Churches, Rev 2 and 3, is more uni- 
formly laudatory than those sent to the other 
Churches ; even Philadelphia is hardly praised so 
highly as Smyrna, and the others are all blamed 
in varying degrees. But the Smyrnzean Church 
was apparently kept pure by continual suflering : 
the Church was pvor and oppressed: it was not 
exposed to the dangers of riches, but was rich 
spiritually. ‘The Jews of Smyrna are described 
as bitterly hostile. Few or none of them seem to 
have adopted Christianity, and they are described 
as not being really Jews, but merely a synagogue 
of Satan. This probably means both (1) that the 
Gentile Church of Smyrna represents the true 
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stock of Abraham, while the Jews say they are 
Jews, claiming the name, but losing the reality 
of Jewish inheritance; and (2) that the Jews in 
the city had given way to the temptations of 
luxury and civilization, and degenerated from 
Jewish purity and religion. It is an interesting 
point that, in an inscription of the 2nd century 
(CLJ 3148), we find mentioned as one of the classes 
of the population ‘the erstwhile Jews’ (ol more 
"lovdato.), an enigmatic phrase which probably 
means ‘those who formerly were the nation of 
the Jews, but who have lost the legal standing 
of separate people and are now merged in the 
numerous class of resident strangers, sprung from 
various parts of the empire.’ * 

In the popular outburst which led to the martyr- 
doin of bo ycarp, bishop of Smyrna in A.b. 155,t 
the Jews are described as playing a prominent 
part. The ASIAKCH Philippus, who was presiding 
ut the games (which therefore must have been those 
called Kowa ‘Actas, celebrated by the provincial 
council called the Koinon, and held at the various 
metropoleis in turn), was very unwilling to authorize 
the deed, and without his permission it could not 
have been carried out in the stadium on the occa- 
sion of the games; but the popular clamour con- 
strained him. ‘The Jews were active also in fetching 
and arranging the wood to burn the aged bishop. 
The view that the Jews of Smyrna are described 
in the Apocalypse as degenerate from the pure 
religion of their race seems to be confirmed, when 
we observe that Polycarp’s martyrdom occurred 
on a Saturday afternoon, and the Jews, who were 
su active against him, must have appeared in the 
stadium at games which should have been an 
abomination to them on the Sabbath day. 

It is a noteworthy coincidence, which may be 
intentional, that the Divine Sender of the message 
to Smyrna, the city which had been destroyed 
and after 340 years refounded, calls himself ‘the 
first and the last, which was dead and lived again,’ 
The various titles which the Sender of the messages 
to the Seven Asian cities assumes in cach case 
have sometimes at least an obvious relation to the 
circumstances of the city to which the message is 
addressed : that is evidently the case at THYATIRA, 
and may be in other cases, though we cannot trace 
the relation. Here, however, it seems very clear. 
I'hat, of course, is not inconsistent with the equally 
obvious relation of the title to the immediate cir- 
cumstances of the Smyrnwan Christians as de- 
scribed in Rev 2!" «Fear not the thing which 
thou art about to suffer; behold, assuredly, the 
devil is about to cast some of you into prison that 
ye may be tried; and ye shall have tribulation 
jor a term of ten days [t.e. a time not unlimited, 
but with an end fixed], Be thou faithful unto 
death ; and I will give thee the garland of life 
(i.e. the prize which consists in life], As your 
city was destroyed, and lived again more glorious 
than before, so I who died and lived again will 
give to thee [each individual Christian is singled 
out and addressed], if thou be true to death, the 
reward of the true life (ris {wijs).’ 

On the other hand, it seems highly improbable that there is 
here intended any ‘allusion to the ritual of the ae da mysteries 
which prevailed in that city’ (a8 is suggested by Rev. J. 
W. Blakesley in Smith’s D8 iil. p. 1335): ‘the story of the 
violent death and reviviscence of Dionysos’ was not specially 


characteristic of Smyrna, or likely to be specially familiar to 
the Smyrnwan Christians. It seems quite unnatural that the 


* See Mommseen in IJistorische Zeitschr. xxviii. p. 417. The 
meaning. ‘who were once Jews, but have abandoned their re- 
ligion,’ seems quite impossible: renegade Jews would not be 
called so in an inscription which mentions them in a compli- 
mentary way. 

+The date, as fixed by Waddington, is nearly, but not abso- 
lutely, certain. Harnack considers Waddington’s reasoning to 
be entirely erroneous, but accepts the date on different grounds 
(Chronol. der altchristl. Litt. i. pp. 355, 721). 


Divine Sender of the message should be represented i 
character devigned to recall that of Dionysos. aks 
It is probable that the writer had in his mind the prize of 
victory as in the Greek games), when he spoke of the ‘ garlana 
of life.’ It is indeed quite out of keeping with his usual custoin 
to take a metaphor from such a source: he was not, like St. 
Paul, brought up in Greek surroundings and accnstomed to 
draw his illustrations from the social life of the Greek cities. 
But that special metaphor had entered so completely into 
current language that the writer was hardly conscious of its 
source ; he was probably thinking more of St. Paul’s garland of 
righteousness (2 Ti 48), St. Peter’s garland of glory (1 P 54), and 
above all 8t. Jamea’s garland of life * (112), than of the athiete's 
a gee At the same time it is possible, and even probable, 
hat another pagan ures was also in his mind. The worship- 
per, while engaged in the service of a deity, wore a garland of 
he kind sacred to that deity,—myrtle in the service of Aphro- 
dite, ivy in that of Dionysos, wild olive in that of Zeus Olympius 
out of which, indeed, developed the victor’s garland in the 
lympian games), and so on. The meaning then would be: 
‘Be thou faithful to death, and I will give A the garland of 
my service, which is of life.’ Yet the idea of prize or reward 
seems inseparable from the passage ; and it is only through the 
victor’s garland that the slephanvs acquired that connotation. 
Probably both ideas are united in this passage. The magts- 
trates of hieratic origin, called Stephanephorot, who were 
found in Smyrna and the other Asiatic cities generally, are not 
alluded to in this passage (as has been suggested): such an 
allusion lends no point to the words. 


Again, we notice that, whereas Sardis, the city 
whose impregnable fortress had twice been cap- 
tured while its people slept and neglected to 
watch, is advised to ‘be watchful,’ Smyrna, the 
city which boasted of its faithfulness to the Roman 
alliance, is counselled to ‘ be faithful [not now to 
an earthly power, but to God].’ 

Throughout the messages to the Seven Cities it 
is evident that the writer know the circumstances 
of each city, and alluded to many facts of its 
present or past life. The references to past history 
are not gathered from reading and literature. The 
facts alluded to are of that marked type which 
would be nolvene known in each city, and 
would be appealed to by orators addressing popular 
assem blies. 

The Church in Smyrna is addressed rather as 
separate from (and persecuted by) the city, than 
as forming part of the city and characterized b 
its qualities and sharing in its works (like Sardis 
and Laodicea). Only the faithfulness and the 
resurrection of the city are alluded to as proper to 
the Church. In its separation from and superiority 
to the society by which it was parrounded lay the 
glory of the Smyrniecan Church ; and life is to be 
its reward for its faithfulness and its patient 
endurance. Life is the dominant tone in the 
letter to Smyrna, death in that to Sardis, weak- 
ness and indecision in that to the Phrygian 
LAODICEA. It is remarkable how later history 
has confirmed the prophecy and the character 
ascribed to the Church. 


Smyrna had a chequered history during the Turkish wars; 
and it was the last independent Christian city in the whole of 
Asia Minor. It was thrice captured by the Seljuk Turks in the 
end of the 11th and beginning of the 12th cent., but was 
recovered by the Byzantine government; and the emperor 
John 11, Ducas Vatatzes, who resided frequently at Smyrna 
or at Nymphaion, rebuilt the castle on Mount Pagos (1221- 
1254). Karly in the 14th cent. it passed into Mohammedan 

ossession, and formed a part of the dominions of Aidin, the 
ord of Guzel-Hissar, ‘the Beautiful Castle’ of Tralles; but the 
Knizhts of Rhodes seized the lower city, and strengthened the 
fortifications of the harbour, though the castle on Pagos over. 
hanging the city remained in Turkish hands. Two Osmanli 
Sultans, Amurath 1. and Bayezid, besieged the city and castle 
of the Knights, but without success. At last in 1402 the hosts 
of Tamerlane captured the castle; and after he retired the ci 

assed quietly under the power of the Seljuk chiefs of Ayasalu 

Ephesus) and Guzel-Hissar, until they were reduced by 
Amurath m1. under the Osmanii sway. 


The last stronghold of Christianity in Asia 
Minor, Smyrna, still is more occidental in char- 
acter and more solidly flourishing than any other 
city of Turkey. It is called by the Turks, 
accordingly, Giaour Ismir, Infidel Smyrna. The 

* Zeller’s idea, that St. James imitated this passage of the 
Apocalypse, seems not acceptable. 
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Mohammedans number less than a quarter of the 
opulation, which totals over 250,000: more than a 
ialf is Greek: there are larve Jewish and Armenian 
uarters: colonies from all the chief countries in 
Surope, from the United States, and from Persia, 

also are settled there. The views from the sea, 

and from the summit of Mount Pagos, are among 
the most exquisite in the whole Mediterranean 
lands; and the prosperity within the city is, in 
comparison with all other ‘Turkish towns, plain to 
the eye. As in the message to the Church, so at 
the present day, life is the prominent note. 

In the early ecclesiastical system Sans was 

a bishopric under the authority, probably, of 
Ephesus; but, soon after, it was raised to be 
independent and autokephalos. In the later 
Notitie it appears as a metropolis, having six 
hishoprics subject to it — Phoceea, Clazomene, 
Magnesia ad Sipylum, Archangelos, Sosandra, 
and Petra. 

LITERATURE.—-Though Smyrna has been 80 frequently visited 
by European travellers of every kind, very little has been 
written on its history, and no proper study has ever been made 
of the literary and monumental evidence on the subject. The 
account given in Sir Charles Wilson’s Handbook to Turkey 

Oe ureay) is tho best, though necessarily very brief. In the 
listorical Geography of Asia Minor, Ramsay, there are only 
some inadequate notes, pp. 107-109, 115, 116, An old book in 
French, by Slaars, on Sinyrna, published there, is Dera A 
unprocurable, An article by Arist. M. Fontrier, in Budletin 
Correap, Hellénique, xvi. pp. 379-410, on le Monastere de 
Lemboa (five miles cast of Smyrna and one south of Bunar.- 
Bashi) is by far the beat study that has been written on the 


subject. Numerous picturesque descriptions of the beauty of 
the secnery may be found in the books of travellers and 


tourists. W. M, RAMSAY. 


SNAIL.-—'T' wo Heb. words are tr4 ‘snail’ in AV. 
1. ooh hdmet, cafipa, dacerta (Lv 11°). There seems 
to be no foundation for the AV ‘snail.’ Other 
ancient VSS besides the LXX and Vuly. under- 
stand the word as referring generically to the 
lizard. It is in a list of those animals, and prob. 
one of them. RV tr. it by ‘sand-lizard,’ which 
is Lacerta agilis, L., a species of wide distribution. 
This rendering, however, is a mere surmise. 

2. day shabbelil, xnpds, cere (Vs 58%). The Heb. 
is Shaph. form from the root $$3 ddlal, similar to 
the Arab. dalla, ‘to moisten.’ The rendering 
‘wax,’ of the LXX and Vulg., is amplified 
by the expressions rece wip, supercecidit ignis 
rent a confusion of ny S23 with x $53). Never- 
theless, the modern VSS are unanimous in the 
rendering ‘snl.’ The allusion to ‘ melting away’ 
is explained in two ways: (a) that a snail, in 
moving from one place to another, leaves a slimy 
track, which was popularly referred to the dis- 
solution of its body. The Arab. popular name for 
the snail, dizzth, ‘ the spitter,’ is derived from this 
characteristic; (4) Tristram explains it by the 
fact that, in the dry season, snails attach them- 
selves to rocks, trees, shrubs, or the soil, if possible 
in & moist situation, or at least one sheltered from 
the direct rays of the sun. If, however, a snail 
be long exposed to the sun, it will be dried up in 
its shell. Tristram thinks that this explains the 
metaphor of the text. 

A lites number of species of land and fresh. 
water snails are found in Palestine and Syria. 
They emerge from their hiding-pluces after the 
early rains, and are collected by the natives, and 
boiled and eaten with great relish. 

G. E. Post. 

SNOW (abe); Aram. 2$a[Dn 7°); Gr. xiv) * is men- 
tioned in Scripture with a degree of infrequency 
corresponding to the rarity of its appearance in 
Palestine proper. Of an actual fall of suow we 


read only twice in the biblical narrative—in 2S 23” 


* The verb aby occurs in Ps 68!4and is tr. in LXX by xievedeOas. 
abyi ig tr. by 3péees in Pr 26), and in Pr 312! yx evify appears to be 
a corruption of yieven. 


=1 Ch 11°, where Benaiah, one of David’s mighty 
men, is described as going down and slaying a lion 
in a cistern on a snowy day; and in 1 Mac 13”, 
where the horsemen of Tryphon, the usurper king 
of Syria, were prevented from attacking Simon at 
Adora (or Adoraim) by reason of ‘a very great 
snow’ which fell in the niglit. ae 

Snow is unknown on the seaboard of Philistia, 
Sharon, and Phoenicia, and seldom whitens the 
ground inland below an elevation of 2000 feet. In 
the Ghér and the plain of Jericho it never falls. 
South of Hebron it is rare. Along the summits 
of the central ridge of Palestine and on the high 
tableland east of the Jordan snow falls nearly 
every winter. 

The snowfall at Jerusalem, which is 2500 ft. above sea level, 
may be taken as typical of the whole centrai ridge. A table is 
given by Dr. Ohaplin in the P#FSt (vol. for 1883, p. 32), covering 
the winters from 1860-1861 to 1881-1832, Out of the twenty-two 
seasons to which his report refers there were eight when no snow 
fell, four of these being consecutive (1863, 1864, 1865, 1866). It is 
not wonderful that in 1864-1865 (sec JERUSALEM, Vol. ii. pp. 585, 
686) the water supply from the chief springs entirely failed. 
From Dr. Chaplin’s table we learn that the last few days of 
December, the months of January and February, and the first 
fOnUE De of March make the period within which the snow falls 
in and around Jerusalem. In 1870 there was a fall of nearly two 
inches on April 7th and 8th, but this was a very remarkable and 
extraordinary occurrence. ‘For the most part,’ says Dr. Ohaplin, 
‘the snow ia in small quantity and soon melts, but heavy snow- 
storms sometimes occur, and the snow may then remain unmelted 
in the hollows on the hillsides for two or three weeks. Tho 
deepest snowfall was in Dec, 28 and 29, 1879, when it measured 
17 inches where there was no drift. In Feb. 1874 it was 8} inches 
deep, and on March 14, Binches.’ Sir J. W. Dawson (Egypt and 
Syria, p. 113) reports that at the Jaffa Gate in Jan. 1884 there 
were snowdrifts 5 ft. deep. Wallace (/ertsalem the Holy, p. 
252) mentions that three heavy falls of snow occurred during’ 
Jan. and Feb, 1898, when the weather was exceptionally cold, 
and much suffcring was endured by the people. 

Galilee, with a general elevation of 2000 to 2500 
ft., is less liable to snowfalls. But sometimes these 
are heavy. In March 1884 a party riding through 
N. Galilee was overtaken by a snowstorm which 
covered the ground to the depth of several inches. 
It lay during the night, and when the members of 
the party set out next day after a comfortless en- 
campment the snow still Iay white over the land- 
scape, and its glare was almost blinding as the suu 
poured down his rays in a blazo that threatened 
sunstroke. 

The snow of Lebanon was proverbial (Jer 184, 
Ca4"). Itis ‘the white mountain,’ probably because 
the snow never fails altogether from its summits 
(for another oF latte of the name see LEBANON, 
ad init.). On the highest cultivated lands the snow 
covers up the wheat sown by the peasantry and 
protects it from the cold in winter. The lofty dome 
of Hermon is white all the winter, and through the 
summer broad patches and long streaks of snow are 
to be seen upon its widely-extended mass. 

Snow is an emblem of refreshment in Scripture, 
It may be the glowing aspect of the distant moun- 
tuin tops that 1s in the mind of the psalmist when, 
speaking of the scattering of Jehovah’s enemies 
and the consequent elation of the people, he says, 
‘ Then fell snow on Zalmon’ (Ps 68"*; see Delitzsch, 
in loc.). Lebanon and Hermon with their snowy 
sides have a delightfully refreshing aspect as the 
inhabitants of the sultry lowlands look up to them 
from afar. ‘The cold of snow in the time of har- 
vest’ (Pr 25!5) may refer to the sight of snow upon 
the mountain, but more likely to the snow which 
is preserved and stored to muke cooling drinks in 
the heat of summer. Just as snow from Lebanon 
and Hermon was carried as a luxury in Jewish 
times to Tyre and Sidon and Tiberias, so it is to- 
day used in Beyrout and Damascus for mixing with 
beverages. ‘ Water like snow’ is still the beverage 
most grateful to the fellahin or to the thirsty 
traveller. Snow-water is mentioned for its cleans- 
ing properties (Job 9%; but the text is doubtful, 
see Dav. ad loc.); and the rapidity with which 
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the snow disappears in the heat of the sun is 
noticed by the sacred writers (Job 616 24%). Snow 
by reason of its rarity and beauty is one of the 
wonders of God’s power (Job 37°, Ps 147'%); the 
hail and the snow are conceived to be stored in the 
heavens for use by God in the productiveness of 
nature (Is 55*°), and in the accomplishment of moral 
ends (Job 38% 8; cf. Jos 10" and 1 Mac 13%). To 
be prepared against its coming, seeing that it keeps 
its season 80 precisely, is one of the virtues of the 
ideal woman (Pr 312 26'). Snow is taken to ex- 
press whiteness in the realm of nature—the white- 
ness of wool, hoary hairs, leprosy, milk (Rev L*, ef. 
Dn 7°, Ex 46, Nu 12), 2 Kk 57, La 4”). Snow is the 
chosen Scripture emblem of stainless moral purity. 
We are perhaps not at liberty to say it is used of 
the transfigured Chirist (Mk 9%), because the best 
MSS omit ws xv. But it is taken to describe the 
purity of the Nazirites of Zion (La 4"), of the 
Ancient of Days (Dn 7°), of the Angel of the Resur- 
rection (Mt 28%), of the Risen Lord (Rev 1'*), As 
against the defilement and condemnation and per- 
sistence of sin, it describes the righteousness, for- 
giveness, and complete acceptance of the penitent 
believer (Ps 517, Is 1°). 


LITERATURR.—Mackie, Bible Manners and Customa, ae 8; 
Conder, Hiandbook to the Bible, p. 221; G. A. Smith, HGHL p. 
641., PEFSt, 1883, p. 82. T. NICOL. 


SNUFFERS, SNUFFDISH.—In three passages 
of the Priests?’ Code mention is made of two 
utensils connected with the yvolden candlestick, 
named respectively o:np>e melhdhdyim, and nanp 
mahtéth, and rendered by AV in Ex 37” ‘ snuffers’ 
and ‘snuflidishes,’ in 25° Nu 4 ‘tongs’ and 
‘snuffdishes’ (so RV also in Ex /.c.).* The mah- 
téth bear the same name, and were probably of 
the same shape, as the censers or fire-pans (so 
‘Tindale, 1530, ‘ snuffers and fyrepanns’). In them 
were deposited and removed from the sanctuary 
the burnt portions of the wicks (see CENSER and 
"TABERNACLE, section on the Candlestick). The 
melkadhdyim, as the etymology and the dual form 
show, was clearly a snuffers (Vulg. emunctoria, 
forcipes, LXX, Ex 3817, Nu 4° AaBldes), + resembling 
in shape a pair of tongs, like the Roman forceps 
(illustrs. in Smith, Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Ant. 
i. 872), since the same word is used of the tongs 
with which, in Isaiah’s vision, the live coal was 
lifted from the altar-hearth (Is 65). It was used 
to trim and adjust the wicks of the lamps, like 
the acus (the pin for pushing up the wick) which 
figures in representations of Roman lamps. In 
Jater times we hear of a wool or flax comb, re- 
duced to a single tooth, being used for this purpose 
(Mishna, Kelim xiii. 8 end). The same instrument 
(melkahdyim) is mentioned (1 K 7*) in connexion 
with the ers of Solomon’s temple, in a late 
addition to 1 K 7 (for 7 see KINGs, vol. ii. p. 
864", the commentaries of Kittel and Benzinger 
and esp. Stade’s essay cited there), and its para lel 
2 Ch 4%), in both passages tr4 ‘tongs’ in AV and RV. 

It will thus be seen that in RV ‘tongs’ is now 
the uniform rendering of melkdhdyim in all the 
poseeee where it occurs, ‘snuffers’ being reserved 
or another word ni}17 mézammeréth (from 1) to 

rune, trim), also mentioned among the temple 
urniture (1 K 7°=2 Ch 4%, 2K 12) [MT14) 54 — 
Jer 52)%), This, as the etymology again shows, 
also denotes some species of scissors or snuffers for 
trimming the lamp-wicks. From a survey of the 
passages cited in this art. it would appear that 
mézamméréth is the older term of the two, melkah- 
dyim being found first in P, and in the later addi- 


“The American Revisers, however, prefer ‘snuffers’ In all 
three passages. 
¢ But Ex 2538 and elsewhere iwapurc4p and iwapurcpls, a 
funnel or other appliance for feeding the lamps with oil, 


tions influenced by it, in which indeed both terms 
occur side by side. In all these, further, the 
material is given as gold, and even ‘ perfect gold’ 
(2 Ch 421), while in the older and historical sources 
the material is bronze (cf. 1 K 7*). 

A. R. 8. KENNEDY, 

80 (king of Egypt (Mizraim) ; ovlyp app aio, LXX 
Zyyép, Vulg. Sua).—According to 2K 17* (AV 
and RV), Shalmaneser, ‘king of Assyria, found 
conspiracy in Hoshea (king of Israel); for he had 
sent messengers to So, king of Egypt, and offered 
no present to the king of Assyria.’ This was the 
cause of the invasion that ended in the captivity 
of Israel. Kings of the Ethiopian dynasty (25th) 
were reigning at this time in Egypt, and it has 
been supposed that one of these, either Shabaka or 
Shabataka, was intended by ‘So.’ 

From cuneiform sources, however, we learn that 
there was at this time a certain Pir’u, king of 
Musri, and that in B.c. 720, shortly after the fall 
of Samaria in 722, Sib’i, tartan (commander-in- 
chief) of Musgri, was sent by him to the help of 
Hanno, king of Gaza, against Sargon. It was 
formerly thought that ‘ Pir’u, king of Mugri,’ must 
be ‘ Pharaoh, king of Egypt, Musri corresponding 
in general to the Hebrew Mizraim ; but Winckler 
has recently shown that this Musri must be distinct 
from Egypt, and belong rather to North Arabia, in 
the country of the Nabateans. He finds the same 
Musri also in the Bible under the name Mizraim, 
and identifies the biblical ‘So, king of Egypt’ 
(Mizraim) with Sib’i, the tartan of the North 
Arabian Musgri, proposing to read x30 sb’ for mo 
sw’ (So) (see his art. ‘Piru, king of Musri,’ in 
Mittheil. d. vorderas. Geselisch. 1898, 5). 

The identification of So with Shabaka or Shab- 
ataka seems impossible. Shishak of the 22nd 
dynasty, who invaded Judah and Israel in the 
reign of Jeroboam, is indeed entitled in the Bible 
anya ado ‘king of Mizraim,’ as were the later 
‘Pharaohs,’ Necho and Hophra. But the position 
of the somewhat obscure 25th dynasty with 
regard to the throne of Egypt was peculiar. 
Tirhaka, who was the last important king of 
Shabaka’s dynasty, is entitled wha 15> ‘king of 
Cush (Ethiopia)’ in 2 K 19°, and in the cuneiform 
‘king of Cusi’; we might expect, therefore, to 
find the other kings of that dynasty bearing the 
same title ‘king of Cush,’ rather than ‘king of 
Egypt,’ if referred to in any Hebrew or As- 
syrian record. This is a slight additional argu- 
ment in favour of Winckler’s theory. To the 
Egyptians themselves every king of Egypt in these 
later times, whether the Persian Darius, the 
Macedonian Alexander, the Roman Augustus, 
or the Ethiopian Tirhaka, was known as the 
‘Pharaoh,’ and this is the title which they all bore 
in Egyptian legal documents. To the rost of the 
world Shabaka, the Ethiopian conqueror of Egypt 
and the founder of the 25th dynasty, rabeninatty 
would be known as ‘ king of Ethiopia.’ 

¥. Lu. GRIFFITH. 

SOAP, SOPE (75, n73; rola) is a general name 
for the class of substances obtained by decompos- 
ing fats or oils by an alkali such as soda or potash. 
Fats and oils are compounds of certain ‘fatty 
acids’ with glycerine, and in the process of 
‘saponification’ the alkali combines with the acid 
to Iorm a soap, while the glycerine is set free. 
Soaps dissolve readily in water, imparting to it a 
peculiar slippery or greasy feeling, forming a lather 
easily, and adding greatly to its cleansing powers. 

According to P iny (HN xxviii. 51), soap was an 
invention of the Gauls, who prepared it from 
tallow and ashes. They had two kinds of it, the 
hard and the liquid. Soap-making is the chief 
industry of modern Palestine. It is carried on in 
Jaffa, Nablus, Jerusalem, and elsewhere, and the 
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roduct is exported along the coast, and even to 
gypt and Asia Minor. Olive oil is used, and the 
poorer qualities of it especially are turned to 
account in this way. he alkali emp oyee is 
potash, and is tees y known as kitly, It is ob- 
tained by burning certain saliferous desert plants, 
the chief of which is Salsola kali. This alkali 
resembles cakes of coarse salt, and contains many 
impurities, and these accumulate to form great 
rubbish heaps in the places where soap is made. 
The potash obtained from the ashes is in the form 
of a carbonate. This is dissulved in water, and 
made caustic by treatment with lime. The solu- 
tion or ‘lye’ is then boiled, the refuse from the 
oil-press being used as fuel. Olive oil is added, 
and after repeated boilings and additions of oil 
the solution is allowed to cool, when the soap sets 
in & solid mass, 
> Soap’ (AV ‘sope’) appears twice in EV (Jer 
~@) Mal 3). In each case it is the translation of 
woz, a word connected with the root 3 ‘to 
cleanse.’ The previous clause in Jer 2” refers to 
sn} or mineral alkali(see NITRE). LXX translates 
n73 in both places by rola ( grass’). These facts 
suggest that vegetable alkali is to be understood 
rather than soap in thestrict sense. The carbonate 
of potash contained in the ashes of plants has 
dstergout properties similar to those of washing- 
soda. 

Another word, 5, from the same root, usual] 
rendered ‘cleanness,’ is tr. ‘lye’ in RVim in Job 
9°, Is 1%, on the supposition that it means the 
ene thing as na, vegetable alkali or a solution 
of it. 

LITERATURE.—Thomson, Land and Book, t. 180; Warren, 
Underground Jerusalem, 600 ff%.; SWAP, Flora, 398. 

JAMES PATRICK. 

SOBER, SOBRIETY.—Both ‘sober’ and ‘temper- 
ate’ are used in AV in the narrower meaning of 
‘not drunk’ or ‘not drunken,’ and in the wider 
neaning of ‘moderate,’ ‘reasonable.’ The earliest 
sense of ‘sober’ is ‘not drunken’ (from Fr. sobre, 
Lat. sobrius, i.e. se-cbrius), and that is now its 
only meaning; but it early adopted the wider 
signification, as Piers Plowman, B. xiv. 53— 

‘Be sobre of syghte and of tonge, 

In etynge and in handlynye and in alle etnies wittis.’ 
For an example of sober = not drunk, take Tindale’s 
tr. of Nu 6'® ‘And the absteyner shall shave his 
heed in the door of the tabernacle of witnesse, and 
shall take the heer of his sober heed and put it 
in the fyre which is under the pease oflerynge.’ 
Soberly (Wis 9", Ro 125, Tit 2!%), soberness (Ac 
2625), and sobriety (1 Ti 2% 15) are all used in both 
senses, Cf. Tindale, Pent. (Vrologe), ‘ Behold how 
soberly and how circumspectly both Abraham 
and also Isaac behave them selves amonge the 
infideles’; Tindale, Haxpos. 127, ‘With their fast 
they destroy the fast) which God commandeth, 
that is, a perpetual soberness to tame the flesh’; 
Ac 26°% Rhem. ‘T speake wordes of veritie and 
sobrietie’; Ro 12° Rhem. ‘For I say by the grace 
that is given me, to al that are among you not to 
be more wise than behoveth to be wise, but to be 
wise unto sobrietie.’ 


The words rendered ‘sober,’ ete., or ‘temperate,’ etc., in AV 
and RV, are the oR 
1. (a) »xgu, 1 Th 64-8, 2 Ti 45, 1 P1183 47 68 (all ‘be sober’ in AV 
except 2 Ti 45 ‘watch’; in RV all ‘be sober’). In 
every case the Greek word has the wider meaning of 
‘moderate.’ 

(b) vngadrses, 1 Ti 82 (AV ‘ vigilant’), 8 (AV ¢ ster Tit 22 
(AV ‘sober’; all ‘temperate’ in RV). In all these 
cases the meaning of the Greek is ‘not drunken.’ 

@ (a) cagpayv, 1 Ti 82 (AV ‘Ssober’), Tit 18 (AV ‘nober’), 22(AV 
a inierate *), 25 (AV ‘discreet’; all ‘sober-minded’ in 


@ ougpovas, Tit 212(AV and RV *‘ soberly "). 
Cc) emtporiw, Mk 515 Lk 855(AV and RV ‘in his right mind’), 
Ro 123 (gpevay ai¢ ¢6 eagpevsiy, AV and RV ‘to think 
soberly’), 200 513 (AV ‘be sober’), Tit 26 (AV ‘be 
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sober-minded’), 1 P 47 (AV ‘ be sober’; RV in last three 
‘be of sober mind’). 

(d) rugperivm, Ac 262 (AV and RV ‘soberness’), 1 Ti 29-16 
(AV and RV ‘sobriety’). 

8. (a) byxperua, Ac 242, Gal 673, 2 P 16d4s (AV and RV always 

‘temperance,’ RVm always ‘ self-control’). 

(b) iyxparss, Tit 18 (AV and RV ‘ Lem pera ey 

(¢) ixxparivopes, 1 Co 79 (AV ‘contain,’ RV ‘have conti- 
nency’), 925(AV and RV ‘ be temperate’). 

It thus appears that in RV ‘sober,’ ‘sober-minded,’ etc., 
represent «é¢par and its derivatives, as well as +4¢w; ‘ temper- 
ate’ is the tr. of wear and of the derivatives of iyxpdarie ; 
while for iy. itself 'temperance’ is retained from AV, with the 
miarg. ‘self-control.’ 

For the difference between iysparis and eégpay see Page on 
Ac 2425, J. HASTINGS, 


SOCO, SOCOH (ix\v, a>div ‘branches’; Soccho, 
Socho). — The form of the name varies in the 
LXX (see below), and quite needlessly in AV. 
RV has Socoh everywhere except in 1 Ch 4'8 and 
2 Ch 28}8, where it has Soco. 

4. A town in the lowland of Judah, mentioned 
with Adullam and Azekah (Jos 15° B Zawxa, A 
Swyd). The Philistines, before the battle in which 
Goliath was slain, assembled at Socoh, and camped 
between Socoh and Azekah, at Ephes-dammim 
(1S 17'; Jos. Ant. VI. ix. 1). t was in the 
district of Ben-hesed, one of Solomon’s commis- 
sariat officers (1 K 4!°) ; and was fortified by Reho- 
boam (2 Ch 117; And, vill. x. 1). In the reign of 
Ahaz it was taken by the Philistines (2 Ch 28'%). 

Eusebius and Jerome (Onom.) mention two 
villages—one in the mountain, the other in the 
plain, or an upper and lower Socoh—which were 
9 Roman miles from Eleutheropolis, on tlie 
road to Jerusalem, and were called Socchoth 
(Zoxxw8). Socoh was passed by St. Paula on her 
way from Jerusalem to Eleutheropolis (Horriei, 
Ep. Paul. xviii.), This place is now Ahurbet Shu- 
weikeh (a diminutive of Shaukeh, the Arabic form 
of Shoco), on the left bank of Wddy es-Sunt, ‘the 
Valley of Elah.’ The position, strong by nature, 
was of strategical importance, for it commanded 
one of the great hizliways from the coast to the 
hill-country of Judah. Beneath Shuweikeh, the 
Wddy es-Sunt makes a great bend, and runs west- 
ward instead of from south to north. And here, 
at the foot of the highland district, the roads from 
Jerusalem and Hebron unite, before running on- 
wards down the valley to the plains of Lhilistia. 
The important part played by Socoh in the wars 
between the Jews and the Philistines is clearly 
indicated in the Bible narrative (Rob. BLP? ii. 21 ; 
PEF Mem. iii. 125; Guérin, Judée, i. 201, 332). 

2. A town in the hill-country of Judah, named 
with Jattir, Dannah, and Debir (Jos 15“ B Zwxa, 
A Zwxs), The Soco of 1 Ch 4'8 is apparently the 
same place. It is now Ahurbet Shuweikeh, to the 
S.W. of Hebron, and near Eshtemoa. There are 
some insignificant remains (Rob. BRP? i, 494; 
PEF Mem. iii. 410). 

At Socoh, according to the Talmud, was born 
Antigonus,—the first Jew known to have taken a 
Greek name,—who was noted as the disciple of 
Simon the Just, and the master of Sadok, the 
reputed founder of the Sadducees. It is not, how- 
ever, known of which of the two Socohs he was a 
native (Neubauer. Géog. du pare 121). 


. WILSON. 
SOD, SODDEN.—See SEETHE. 


SODI (0, perh. =o ‘intimacy of Jah’).—The 
father of the Zebulunite spy, Nu 13” (B Zovdei, 
A Zovél). 


SODOM (05%, Zddoua).—One of the five ‘cities 
of the Plain’ in the time of Abraham and Lot, 
destroyed by fire from heaven (Gn 19%) for the 
wickedness of the inhabitants.* lts position, in 


* The five cities were Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboiim, and 
Zoar (Gn 143, Dt 2923), That the language of St. Jude is not 
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the opinion of the present writer, was on the 
Arabah north of the Dead Sea not far from Go- 
MORRAH (which see). Weighty authorities, how- 
ever, can be cited in favour of a site at the S. end of 
the Sea (Dillm. Genesis, 111 f.; Robinson, BRP? in. 
187 ff.; G. A. Smith, 7GHL 505 ff.; Blanckenhorn, 
ZDPV xix. (1896) 53 ff. ; Baedeker-Socin, Pal. 3, 
146; Buhl, GAP 117, 271, 274; see also art. ZOAR). 
The wickedness of the Sodomites appears to have 
been so heinous and debasing as to have become 

roverbial (Gn 13 18”, La 4°, Is 8%, cf. 2 P 2°, 
5 ude’), The term ‘Sodomite’ (#19) is used in Serip- 
ture to describe offences against the laws of nature 
which were frequently connected with idolatrous 
practices (cf. Dt 23, 1K 14% 1513, 2K 237; see 
art. SODOMITE). The fate of Sodom and Gomorrah 
is referred to by our Lord as a warning to those 
who reject the offer of the gospel (Mt 10"; cf. 
Jude’, 2P 2%). A spiritual or typical meaning 
is applied to the word in Revelation (11°). 


E. Huu. 
SODOM, VINE OF.—See VINE. 


SODOMITE (vp, lit. ‘sacred’; fem. ayv7p, inade- 
quately tr. by EV ‘harlot,’ see note in KVm at 
Gn 38"),—-The Eng. word is derived from SobDoM 
{in 2 Es 7% *Sodoimites’ of AV is used in lit. sense 
for ‘people of Sodom’ (so RV)), where unnatural 
offences prevailed. But the Heb. kaddésh and 
hédéshah ee in view not ordinary immorality 
but religious prostitution, i.e. ‘immorality practised 
in the worship of a deity and in the immediate 
precincts of a temple’ (Driver, Deut, 264, where 
sve references to authorities for the widespread 
existence of this practice). Such lepddovrko of 
either sex were not tolerated in Israel by the 
Deuteronomic law (Dt 23!8 1 07 28), The kédéshim 
are said to have been banished from Judah by 
Asa (1 K 1512), References to them are found also 
in lL K 14% 294749), 9 KC 237, Job 36, while we meet 
with kédéshéth in Gn 384% and Hos 4'*, 

J. A. SELBIE. 

SODOMITISH SEA, THE (mare Sodomiticum), 
2 Es 5’7.—A name for the Dead Sea. One of the 
siens of the times to come there given is that ‘the 
Sodom sea shall cast out fish (cf. Ezk 47° for the 
belief that fish could not live in its waters), and 
inuke a noise in the night which many have not 
known.’ This is the on Mf passage in the Bible or 
the Apocr. which directly connects the lake with 
the Cities of the Plain; and even here the name 
may be derived from the closeness of Sodom to 
the lake, and not from the incorrect peony. of 
that city having been submerged by the Dead 
Sea. H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


SOJOURNER.—See GER. 


SOLEMN, SOLEMNITY.—Derived through Old 
Ir. solempne from Lat. sollemnis (from sollus, 
entire, and annus, & year), ‘solemn’ means pro- 
perly that which occurs annually, and is thence 
iupplied to any stated or regular occurrence. Thus 
Mt 27% Wyc. ‘But for a solempne day (Ithem. 
‘upon the solemne day’) the justise was wonte to 
delyvere to the puple oon bounden’; Lk 2" Wyc. 
‘And his fadir and modir wenten eche yeer into 
Ierusalem, in the solempne daie of pask’ (Rhem. 
‘at the solemne day of Pasche’). And then, as 
that which was stated, especially when public, was 
frequently grand or ceremonious, ‘solemn’ assumes 
this meaning; thus Shaks. Zit. Andron. 11. i. 112, 
‘A solemn hunting is in hand’; Macbeth, Ul. i. 
14, ‘To-night we hold a solemn supper, sir.” Such 


overstrained in describing the habits of the Gentile inhabitants 
of Eastern countries will be clear from the account given by 
Prof. Rawlinson of the character of even the highly civilized 
Phonicians of Tyre and Sidon : History of Phanicia. 


an occasion might be merry or sad, according to its 
nature; whence Chaucer, Prologue, 209— 


‘A Frere ther was, a wantoun and a merye, 
A limitour, a ful sulempne man.’ 


Chaucer uses the word simply in the sense of 
‘public’? in Persones Tale, 105, ‘The spyces of 
Penitence been three. That oon of hem is sol- 
empne, another is commune, and the thridde is 
privee.’ 

These examples illustrate the use of the word 
in AV. In all its numerous occurrences it signifies 
‘stated’ or ‘public,’ having no Heb. word corre- 
sponding to itself, but being used along with 
assembly or mecting for yy, or NYY (see Driver on 
Am 57); with feast or day sometimes (as Nu 10”, 
La 1‘, Hos 2") for wyio* (prop. stated time, then 
used esp. of stated sacred sensuns [see Lv 23? RVm 
‘appointed seasons’]) ‘solemn feast’; also thrice 
in AV (Nah 15, Mal 25, Ps 815) for an, and (with 
keep) for 229 Dt 65 [RV omits ‘solemn,’ harmonizing 
with Lv 23*}.t It is easy to understand how the 
modern sense of ‘serious,’ ‘grave,’ or ‘gloomy’ 
arose, but in AV that sense is never present. 


The expression ‘with a solemn sound ’ occurs in Ps 923 (* Upon 
the harp with a solemn sound’), on which de Witt remarks, 
*Heb. Augdyon, froin the verb Adgah, which is imitative of any 
low, suppressed sound, and especially applicable to the soft trill 
of the harp. The English Bible has the rendcring “solemn 
sound,” which does not at all represent the meaning of the 
word,’ Not now, for the next verse savs, ‘For thou, Lorp, hast 
made me glad’; but ‘solemn’ once expressed gladness as readily 
as gravity. Elyot(Governour, i, 41) speaks of the theatre as ‘an 
open place where al the people of Rome behelde solemne actis 
and playes.’ 


In accordance with the meaning of ‘solemn,’ 
solemnity always means a sucred or ceremonious 
occasion. It is the tr. of Adq, a feast, in Is 30” 
(‘in the night when a holy solemnity [RV ‘a holy 
feast’) is kept’); and of md‘éd, a (sacred) season, 
in Dt 31° (KV ‘set time’), Is 33° (RV ‘solemnity,’ 
RVm ‘set feast’), Ezk 4517 (RV ‘appointed feast’), 
46) (RV ‘solemnity,’ RVm ‘appointed feast’). 
The word also occurs in Sir 50 § itis 8. of the Lord’ 
(xkécp0s Kuplov, RV ‘worship of the Lord,’ KRVm 
‘Gr. adornment’); and 2 Mac 15*8 ‘in no case to 
let that day eee without 8.’ (dmrapachparvrov, RV 
‘undistinguished’), Cf. Shaks. Mids. Night's 
Dream, V. i. 376— 

‘A fortnight hold we this solemnity, 

In nightly revels and new joliity.’ 
And so also solemnly means sacredly or cere- 
moniously, Gn 438 ‘The man did solemnly protest 
unto us’ (AVm ‘ J//eb. protesting he did protest’) ; 
1S 89 ‘ Howbeit yet protest solemnly untu them’; 
2 Mac 14 ‘of the boughs which were used solemnly 
in the temple’ (radv vouetoudywy OadrrAdv rod lepod). 
Cf. Fuller, Holy War, 338, ‘His [the prince’s] 
clothes are such as may besecm his Greatnesse, 
especially when he solemnly appears, or presents 
himself to forrein Embassadours, 

J. HASTINGS. 

SOLOMON (ndo:'; BA Dadwpudy, Luc. Lodoudy and 
Sarondv, NT and Josephus Yodoudy).—The third 
king of Isracl, a son of David and Bathsheba. 


1. The Name.—Another name Jedidiah (7:3°): ‘beloved of 
Jah’; B'idsdei, A Elsdeds4, Tue, 1133310) was given him by the 
prophet Nathan as a pledge that the Lord would be specially 

racioug to him, and that his father was restored to the Divine 
avour. As that name, however, occurs only once (2 8 1235), we 
may infer that it never came into common use. Not improb- 
ably it may have been deemed too sacred for such use. The 
name Jedidiah has the same root as David, viz. 117 ‘a primitive 
caressing word.’$ Wellhausen and others conform the Heb. 
text of 2S 12°5 to the Vulg. and represent David as the 
originator of the name. The hypothesis is unlikely consider- 
ing the difference of the relations of David and Nathan to J” at 


* pip once also of solemn assembly. 
+ On the distinction of 39 and 7y\D see vol. 1. p. 860%. 
3 See O2/. Heb. Lea. 8.0. 
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the time when the name was given, and that the name was & 
sacred one and the vehicle of a Divine message. Cheyne (art. 
‘JSedidiah’ in Hne. Bibl.) not: only alters the text but makes for 
it a new context, and so arrives at the original and remarkable 
result that Jedidiah was David's first son by Bathsheba, and 
that he called his second son by her not Shélémoh, but ‘ Shilliimsé 
(10}e, f.e. ‘his compensation’) because of Jedidiah.’ Accord- 
ing to that finding, Solomon was never called Jedidiah. Nor 
waa he entitled to the name of Solomon. His real name was 
Shillumo, although no Hebrew king is known to have borne 
that name. It is difficult to sce where, on the hypothesis of 
Cheyne, the consolation of David could come In. Nor ts it 
wrobable that any Hebrew king would call his son by the name 
hillumo. Shillamah is only used in the OT once (Ps 818), and 
it ia in the sense not of compensation but of retribution, the 
reward of the wicked (so shiliim in Hos 97, Is 348), Shilkam 
and shalménim are also cach used once (Mic 78, Is 123) of 
‘rewards’ in the sense of bribes. 

According to one reading of 2S 1274, it was Bathsheba that 
gave her son the name of Solomon. She may have doneso. In 
the OT more instances are mentioned of the names of children 
being given by thelr mother than by their father. In a num- 
ber of cases the names are said to have been given by both 
parents, and that may have been so as regards Solomon, 
although the evidence for David's participation in the act is 
vositive, and that for Bathsheba’s only problematical. Accord- 
ing to one account of David's naming of Solomon, he is repre- 
sented as having acted under the belief that God had expressly 
directed him to yive the child the name he did. The Ohronicler 
(1 Ch 229) describes him as telling his successor that he had 
himself proposed to build a temple to J”, but that the word of 
J” had forbidden him because of the blood he had shed, while 
promising him that the work would be accomplished by a son 
who would bear the name of Solomon, and have a reign of peace 
and quietness. Whether that stateinent be historically accurate 
or not cannot be decided by the merely historical evidence in 
our possession. There is, however, no internal impossibility in 
the account of the state of mind ascribed to David. On the 
contrary, that is psychologically quite natural. The name 
Shélomoh (Solomon) means ‘peaceful,’ ‘ pacific,’ like the Gr. 
frenceua and Ger. Friedrich. And when Solomon was born, 
David was a man whose strength had been cxhausted in war- 
fare, and who was keenly sensible of the blessings of peace both 
for a king and a Einguons Mfence it was altowether natural 
that at that period of time he should have given the name 
Solomon to a son on whom he placed high expectations and for 
whom he desired a happier life than his own, and very con- 
ceivable even that he may have felt that God directed him to 
naine his child ag he did. ‘The name was certainly one which 
indicated well a prominent and distinctive feature of both the 
character and reign of Solomon. Although he ruled as an 
absolute monarch, allowed no rivals, and did not hesitate to 
crush dangerous adversaries, he was not naturally cruel, and 
had no taste for war. He was a man of peace—the most 
peace-loving, perhaps, of the Hebrew kings; and under his 
sway there was for about forty years In Palestine, not absolute 
peace indeed, either as regards contentment within or cessation 
of hostility from without, but such peace as the Hebrew nation 
had never known before or was ever to know again. 


2. The Sources.—The chief sources of informa- 
tion regarding the life and reign of Solomon are 
contained in the books of Kings and Chronicles. 
The narrative in Kings (1 I 1-11*) is closely con- 
nectod with a section of the books of Samuel 
(28 11-20). The latter is also a continuous nar- 
rative. It leads steadily up to the story in Kings, 
and shows in a graphic and picturesque way what 
obstacles blocked the way of Solomon’s accession 
to the throne, and how unlikely it was that he 
would have reached it had J” not specially loved 
and favoured him. Along with the narrative in 
Kings it forms a whole in which there is both 
unity of plan and similarity of style. Both of our 
oldest sources are far from being contemporary 
documents. The record in Kings is historically 
much the more valuable; but the compilation even 
of Kings cannot have been comm teten until about 
400 years after the death of Solomon. The com- 
puted of Chronicles was not completed until at 
east three centuries later. 

The author of the account in Chron. male use of the account 
in Kings, and added to it only little information of a strictly 
historical character. The author of the account in Kings refers 
S K ld) to an older account ‘the book of the annals of 

olomon.’ The author of the account in Chron, refera (2 Ch 
929) to (a) ‘the words of Nathan the prophet,’ (b) ‘the pro- 
phecy of Ahijah the Shilonite,’ and (c) ‘the vision of Iddo the 
seer. See artt. Kings and CHRONICLES. Through the hands 
of what authors and editors Kings and Chron. passed before 
they roached their present form no one knows, and even the 
process by which they became what they are has been only 


vaguely ascertained. The loss of older records than those 
which we possess ig all the more to be regretted, as both Kings 
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and Chron. were written largely under the influence of religious 
motives and with a view to religious edification. Merely to 
record events and trace their connexions, causes, and course of 
movement had no interest for the authors of them. What 
they were chiefly concerned with was how they might make 
known the hand and voice of God in His dealings with Israel, 
and with her friends and foes. The authors of the accounts in 
Samuel, Kings, and Chron. were manifestly men of limited 
views, men of their time, and much influenced in what they 
wrote by the feelings and beliefs prevalent in their social 
medium, They are entitled, however, to be credited with 
honesty and piety in intention. Their account has its faults. 
Although they assign a comparatively large space to Solomon, 
they give us no vere precise or vivid description either of his 
private life or public career, and no distinct view of the order 
of succession of events in his reign. They may not be wholly 
to blaine for that, nor may it be much to be regretted that they 
did not succeed better. Seemingly, the character of Solomon 
was one exceptionally difficult to portray. Saul and David 
were far more interesting personages, and it is natural that 
they should have been presented in a far more lifelike manner. 
Solomon is left by his ploure les an imposing but very in- 
distinct figure. Was that, however, not just as it should be? 
Was not want of reality his great want? Ifso, could he have been 
more truly and wisely represented than he was? The accounts 

iven of him in both Kings and Chron. are priestly in tone and 
Eanteney, but that in Chron. is much more so than that in 
Kings. The general view given of the character and reign of 
Solomon in the latter is far more discriminating than that in 
the former. While in Kings the glory of Solomon is dwelt on 
with patriotic pride, the mischievousness of his conduct is also 
clearly set forth, whereas in Chron. what tends to glorify him 
is alone dwelt on, and what was unworthy of his reputation, 
judged of from a Levitical point of view, ia either passed over 
unnoticed or very algae indicated. There are no traces, 
however, of conscious dishonesty in the Chronicler, no grounds 
for holding him to have stated what he did not believe, while it 
is of great advantage to have two accounts which so far agree 
and so far differ. The Chronicler assumed certain preconcep- 
tions current in his age as to the history of his people to be 
unquestionably true, and wrote his history in conformity with 
those preconceptions, That, however, is what all historians 
do, even the most advanced and critical. History cannot be 
written without BRECON eS PHONE: and preconceptions cannot but 
lead to conclusions which must appear to those who do not 
accept them falsifications of the historicaldata. TheChronicler’a 

ride in the glory of Solomon and in the position attained by 
sracl under him, the exaggerated importance which he assigned 
to preets and priestly things, his prodigality ag regards number, 
and other peculiarities, are themselves most instructive, because 
characteristic of him not as an individual merely, but also as a 
representative of the time and society to which he belonged. 
His estimate of the conduct of Solomon does not substantially 
differ from that given in Kings. It amounts to a severe con- 
demnation—one all the more severe coming as it does from a 
writer so biassed in his favour—of the evil which he had done 
notwithstanding his vast means and opportunities of doing 


good. 


The fragments of ancient historians quoted by 
Josephus (Ant. VIII. ii. 6), by Eusebius of Cxsarci 
(Prep. Ev. ix. 34), and by Clemens Alex. (Strom. 
i. 386) add little, if anything, to our knowledge of 
Solomon beyond what is stated in Kings and 
Chronicles. ‘Ihe narrative of Josephus himself 
in Ant, VIII. i-vili. depends almost entirely on 
the Biblical records. Where he deviates Honk 
them, he is rarely to be trusted. It is noteworthy 
that he describes Solomon as a powerful sorcerer. 
‘That had already become in his time a generally 
accepted belief among the Jews, and prCney Y. wis 
not confined to them. It is especially as a sor- 
cerer and lord over the elements, animals, aphreets 
and jinn, that he is renowned in the Fast. The 
Oriental imagination has run riot in the invention 
of legends regarding him.* 

The writings long attributed to Solomon, to be 
found in the OT or the SPOCLY DUB cannot in the 
present state of opinion among Biblical critics as 


* Jewish legends of the kind referred to are to be found in the 
Targum on Eccles. and II. Targ. on Esthex For those in the 
Koran see suras 21. 27, 28. 87. For the opinions of Jewish 
Rabbis see Kisenmenger, Entdeck. Jud. 351ff., 44017. For 
Mohammedan stories Weil, Bibl, Legenden der Musselmdnner, 
225 ff.; Baring Gould, Legends T Characters, vol. li. ch. 
xxxvil. f.; and Lane's Thousand and One Nights (Index, 3. 
‘Suleiman ibn David’) IHottinger’s Htst. Or., Herbelot’s Bile. 
Or, 333, and the historians Abulfeda, Tabari, and Ludolph 
Hist. Eth.) may also be referred to. M. D. Conway in his 

Jolomon and Solomonic Literature (Open Court Pub. Co., 
Chicago, 1900) deals with the Solomon mythology as a whole in 
an ingenious but often very arbitrary way. He considers ‘the 
external and historical data insufficient to prove certainly that 
an individual Solomon ever existed’ (p. 1) 
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to their authorship be assumed to supply materials 
for his biography. He may have been the author 
of a few of the Daalina and a number of the Pro- 
verbs, but to prove him so and to establish which 
are his is difficult. The Sona oF SONGS cannot 
be his, but it has a historical value dependent 
neither upon its date nor its authorship, but on 
its testimony to the impression which Solomon’s 
character had left on certain Jewish minds. The 
WISDOM OF SOLOMON, which professes to have 
Solomon for author, shows what impression he 
had left on a very different class of minds at a 
still later date. Ke to the relation of ECCLEsI- 
ASTES to Solomon, see art. in the present work 
and in Enc. Biblica; cf. also Sir 42!%8, Con- 
siderable sidelight has been cast on the Solomonic 
age in Israel by archeological and_ historical 
investigations, but it has not so much increased 
our knowledge of Solomon himself as of his build- 
ings, the topography of his capital, the geography 
of his kingdom, the ethnology and ancient tory 
of it, and the state of the countries with whic 
the [srael of his time was brought into contact,— 
subjects which cannot be dealt with in this article. 
Modern criticism of the Biblical sources has dis- 
elled many erroneous views regarding Solomon’s 
ife and reign; but it has, of course, not increased, 
and cannot be expected to increase, that know- 
ledge of positive facts regarding them, which is 
the preat desideratum. 

3. Birth, parentage, and training.—The account 
of the birth of Solomon in 28 12% *5 conveys the 
impression that he was the second child of David 
und Bathsheba, The lists of their children in 
28 54,1 Ch 35, and 1 Ch 144, on the other hand, 
seem to imply that he was their fourth child, their 
youngest son, and that Shammua (or Shimea), 
Shobab, and Nathan had been previously born to 
them, asin all those lists his name is mentioned 
last. No quite satisfactory explanation of the 
apparent discrepancy has yet been given. The 
liveliest, perhaps, is that Solomon was mentioned 
last as being the most important member of the 
family group, the heir to his father’s throne. 

Nathan, by his rebuke of David, lost none of his 
influence with either him or Bathsheba, and con- 
tinned to be the friend of both. He prophesied 
good for their child, and strongly supported his 
cause at the moment when it was most in danger. 
Owing to that and the yasten oes of a phrase in 
2S 12%, he has very generally been held to have 
had the charge of Solomon’s education. There 
is, however, no real foundation for the opinion, 
Scarcely any information is given us regarding 
Solomon previous to his elevation to the throne. 
It may safely be inferred from what he was in 
manhood that his education had not been neglected 
in youth, and that he must have been very recep- 
tive of learning and eager to excel in accomplish- 
ments; but there is nothing to indicate that he 
was trained under any prophet, or that he was in 
tympathy with anything distinctive of prophetic 
teaching or prophetic ideals of life. There is no 
trace of Nathan, or any other prophet, having had 
any influence over him when king. The prophetic 
ministry almost disappeared during his reign. 
What prophets there were in Israel in his day 
were opposed to his policy. Far more probably 
he was educated in his father’s palace. In various 
respects the court of David must have been the 
best school possible for the education of David’s 
successor, while in others one most apt to develop 
the defects so conspicuous in Solomon’s after-life. 
The atmosphere of a court presided over by David, 
and agitated by the internal dissensions and con- 
flicting passions to which despotic power and 
polygamy combined necessarily gave rise, cannot 

ave been favourable to his healthy moral growth. 
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There is no definite information given us aa to 
how far or in what ways he was influenced by 
his mother ; but there can be no reasonable doubt 
that her influence was considerable. To have 
retained the hold which she had upon David 
and the rank which she held among his wives, 
she must have been more than merely ‘a very 
beautiful woman’ (2S 11%), She must have 
been also a talented and sagacious one. That 
she was in close alliance with Nathan, that 
Adonijah sought her aid on his behalf in the 
belief that her son would refuse nothing that she 
asked, and that Solomon received her with the 
utmost reverence when she presented herself 
before him, are indications of fact which all 
point in one direction. We may accordingly infer 
that she had considerably contributed to the for- 
mation of Solomon’s character. 

4, Adonyah’s rebellion. — There is very little 
further information given regarding Solomon pre- 
vious to his accession to the throne. The account 
in 1 Ch 22?! describes David’s preparation for the 
building of the temple, and records his charges to 
Solomon and the princes. If it be in its proper 
place in the book—a point on which there is room 
or difference of opinion—it clearly shows that 
Adonijah’s rebellion was inexcusable. There is, 
however, nothing elsewhere to correspond to it, 
nor are there any means afforded us of verifyin 
what needs verification in it. The rebellion o 
ADONIJAH was what necessitated the elevation of 
Solomon to the throne before his father’s death. 
Adonijah was then, perhaps, his father’s eldest 
son, aud may naturally have considered himself 
to have had on that ground a preferential claim 
to the throne. There was at that time, however, 
no authoritative law or settled precedent to regu- 
late the succession. 


Adonijah himself does not seem to have rested his claim on 
right or precedent, but on the goodwill of the people. ‘Thou 
knowest,’ he said to Bathsheba when obviously trying to make 
the most of his own cause,—‘ thou knowest that the kingdom 
was mine, and that all Israci set their faces on me, that Ishould 
reign: howbeit the kingdom is turned about, and is become my 
brother’s: for it was his from the Lord’ (1 K 215), That Is a 
very intelligible view, and all the more so that we know the 
people of Israel in the time of David and Solomon unquestion- 
ably felt that they had some right to consideration in the 
appointment of their kings. The Northern tribes unmistakabl 
showed that when they rejected Solomon’s only son. It is 
none the less very misleading to speak of Adontjah as ‘the 
rightful heir’ to the throne, as Stade and some other critics do. 
The ‘rightful heir to the throne’ In an absolute monarchy such 
a8 Israel had become under David, was the son nominated by 
the reigning monarch. It has been so in all such monarchies; 
and wherever polygamy has prevailed in these monarchies, 
younger sons have been often appointed to the exclusion of the 
eldest. The present Shah of Persia is an instance of ‘a rightful 
monarch,’ although he has an older and, it is said, exceptionally 
able brother. The appointment of the youngest son to the 
throne was very comnon in the despotisms of India. 


Adonijah, it would seem, was ‘a very goodly 
man,’ captivating in his manners, fond of display 
and magnificence, ambitious, and scheming. He 


made it quite apparent that he wished to be king, 
assumed poy onours, and gained over to his side 
powerful allies, in Joab the general of the army, 
Abiathar the priest, and the princes of the royal 
house. In a word, he began to play the réle of 
the ill-fated Absalon. The conspirators ma 

possibly have deemed that his seniority of birt 

or superiority of qualifications gave him a right to 
reign. They may also have possibly deemed that 
it was expedient for him to ascend the throne at 
once owing to David’s bodily weakness. But the 

were certainly engaged in a real and formidable 
conspiracy kept secret from the king, and meant 
to set him aside and to thwart his wishes. Their 
attempt does not seem to have been either skil- 


fully planned or strongly supported in popular 
feeling. The account given of it and of ita failure 
in 1K 15 distinctly conveys that impression. 
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As soon as divulged, the whole plot came to 
naught. * 

5. Commencement of reign and first acts.—David 
soon afterwards died, and Solomon succeeded him 
without oppoeiion: The year in which he began 
to reign has not been determined, nor are there 
bh known data for doing so exactly. He is said 

oth in Kings and Chron. to have reigned forty 
years; but that may be a round, not an exact, 
number. If exact, however, we may assiyn about 
B.C. 970 as the time at which he began to reign, 
since there are good reasons for considering B.C. 
930 as about the first year of Jeroboam’s reign— 
the year in which Solomon died. 


The Jewish and Arabic tradition that Solomon was only 
twelve years old when he began to reign, obviously SE ete 
in misconception of the meaning of the words in 1K 8/7 ‘lam 
but a little child; I know not how to go out or come in,’ ete.; 
words not to be taken literally, but as a humble confession of 
inadequacy, owing to youth and inexperience, for the great 
task of royalty. The generally received view that he was 
about a des as ids old when he began to reign cannot be far 
amiss. According to Josephus, Solomon began to reign when 
he was fourteen years of age; but, in the same sentence he tells 
us he reigned ewhty yeara, and died at the age of ninety-four 
(Ant. vil, vii. 8) He does not mention the source of his 
information.t 


The first concern of Solomon as king naturally 
was to make his seat secure. The Chronicler 
characteristically says nothing regarding the way 
in which he established himself in his kingdom. 
The whole account, however, in 1 K 2'8-38 seems 
worthy of credence. It represents Solomon as 
acting with great decision and vigour, and yet as 
not inflicting ree beyond what was deemed 
necessary. ‘i e struck only at the heads of the 
conspiracy which had been formed against him. 
Considering that he was an Oriental ruler, not his 
cruelty but his clemency was exceptional. David 
is not recorded to have advised the taking of any 
strong measures against Adonijah, and clanon 
had granted him a pardon accompanied with a 
stern warning. Very naturally, however, and 
probably quite correctly, he interpreted his re- 
quest to have Abishag for a wife as a proof that 
he had not abandoned his pretensions to the 
throne. Bathsheba, it has been argued, would 
not have communicated the request to her son if 
she had deemed it treasonable in intention. Per- 
haps not, but perhaps also she did not act in 
earnest for the good of the son of Haggith. 
Abiathar was leniently dealt with in considera- 
tion of his past loyalty. David, according to 
1 K 2°, had advised the putting to death of Joab; 
but, even if he did not do so (see art. JOAB), 
Solomon could not have been expected to spare 
his life. Joab was the most dangerous enemy 
he could possibly have in all Terael He was so 
resolute, so able, so much a favourite with the 
army, that even David had not been able to 
keep him in check. Not inferior, and seemingly 
evon superior, to David as a commander, there 
was no one left in [sracl to compare with him in 
military ability. His successor Benaiah was a 
valiant warrior, and an eflicient tool for an abso- 
lute ruler to have at hand, but there is no evidence 


* Wellhausen, Stade, and other eminent critics represent 
Nathan and Bathsheba, Zadok and Benaiah, as conspirators, 
and the choice of Solomon by David as the result of a palace 
intrigue. It {s possible to think so, but the supposition 
alee to ie We ae writer to be morely conjectural, As to 
what is related of David's advice to Solomon in 1K 21-18 and 
1Ch 21619 and 28-20!-22, sce the art. Davip in the present 
work, and Ene, Bib., and the commentators mentioned under 
heading of Literature. 

t Perhaps 1 K 8/4 gufficed to suggest to him the eighty years’ 
reign and ninety-four years of life. It is not unlikely, however, 
that earlier Jewish authors may have written to the same effect. 
The promise of length of days was a merely conditional one, 
and Solomon did not fulfil the condition. Stade rightly holds it 
as certain that Solomon must have reigned over thirty years, 
but tnconclusively infers from 1K 151 and 2Ch 1218 that he 
could not have reigned forty years (see his G}'J i. 307). 
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that he was a great general. Joab could neither 
have respect for the character of a man like 
Solomon, nor sympathy with his policy; indeed 
a reign like that of Solomon could hardly have 
been possible so long as Joab was at the head of 
the Hebrew army. The view of Guthe and others, 
that David and Solomon hoped that the puting 
of Joab to death would avert the vengeance whic 
his crimes might otherwise bring upon the house 
of David may be correct, but it is not necessary to 
account for his death. Resentment and policy are 
sufficient to account for it. They also account 
best for the way in which Shimei was dealt with. 
It does not appear that he was implicated in the 
conspiracy, but he had been a bitter enemy of 
David, was suspected of being still disloyal and 
hostile to the house of David, and, on account of 
his influence with the Benjaimites, was deemed 
dangerous to the peace and comfort of the new 
monarch, 

6. Convocation at Gibeon, dream and request.— 
The way in which Solomon dealt with the enemies 
whom he had recently feared could not fail greatly 
to ‘strengthen him in his kingdom.’ He not only 
thereby got rid of them, but showed to his sub- 
jects that young as he was he was neither weak 
nor foolish, but a shrewd and capable man who 
could effectively discharge the functions of a king, 
and might be hoped to act neither ca Dniciauay 
nor cruelly. To have gained so great a triump 
at the very commencement of his reign was enough 
to secure his popularity, for with the pe nulace of 
all times and places ‘nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess.’ When he felt himself secure on his throne 
he resolved to make manifest his gratitude to J", 
and proceeded to do so on a scale indicative of his 
taste for magnificence and display in worship, as 
in other things. He called a convocation of his 
captains, judges, governors, and heads of houses, 
at the ancient city of Gibeon, where was a famed 
bamah, ‘a great high place,’ and there, surrounded 
by his dignitaries, he otfered in thanks to God a 
thousand burnt-offerings—‘a thousandfold holo- 
caust’—on the brazen altar which stood before 
the sanctuary and could be seen from afar. On 
the abba 6 night the king dreamed that J” 
appeared to him and asked what He should give 
him, and that he replied by asking ‘an under- 
standing heart to pus ge aright’ the great people 
entrusted to his charge while so young and in- 
experienced. He dreamed also that, because such 
had been his request, God promised him not only 
what he asked for—wisdom and knowledge—but 
also wealth and honour, and, conditionally, how- 
ever, on conformity to the Divine law, length of 
days. The dream was naturally accepted by the 
king as a Divine communication, To Solomon 
there seems to have never been vouchsafed any 
clearer or higher form of Divine revelation than 
the dream. 

7. Solomon’s gudgment.—According to his bio- 
grapher in Kings, he was soon afforded an a ee 
tunity of displaying the wisdom which he had 
asked for and received. From Gibeon he returned 
to Jerusalem, where the ark of the covenant was 
now located in the tabernacle erected by David on 
Mount Zion, and there also presented offerings to 
J”, and likewise made a feast to all his servants, 
At Jerusalem he was forthwith called to pronounce 
a decision between two harlots who both claimed 
the same live child while each affirmed that a dead 
one was her neighbour’s. The way at which he at 
once arrived at the truth immediately made him 
famous, and has greatly helped to maintain his re- 
putation for wisdom ever since. It showed an in- 
stinctive insight into the workings of the human 
heart very remarkable in so young a man, and & 
keenness of practical discernment of a kind invalu- 
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able in one whose chief duty was to act as the 


supreine judge in all disputed cases throughout 
Israel. That ‘all Israel heard of it, and feared 


the king, for they saw that the wisdom of God 
was in him, to do judgment,’ may well be be- 
lieved. That there was nothing miraculous in it 
may as reasonably be admitted. Innumerable 
examples of the same kind of wisdom as remark- 
able and as well authenticated might easily be 
riven, Far more wonderful stories of a similar 
Lind are told of Solomon himself, but they are 
entircly fictitious. The story, as told in 1 K 3'6*, 
can alone be regarded as_ historical narrative. 
Josephus (Ant. VIII. ii. 2) seems to have had no 
other source of information, yet he gives a very 
distorted version of it. He represents the king 
as proposing to divide both the dead and the live 
child, and the people as privately laughing at the 
proposal as that of a mere youth." 

8, Solomon’s policy dependent on David’s.—The 
task which fell to Solomon was that of building up 
a kingdom on a foundation already laid and on lines 
already drawn. A reign like his was only made 
roasible by what Samuel, Saul, and David had 
accomplished. Samuel, the last of the Judges, 
was also the first of them whose influence extended 
over all Israel, and was powerful enough to recon- 
struct the theocracy on a monarchical basis. Saul, 
by his struggles with the Philistines, Moabites, 
Ammonites, Edomites, and Amalekites, rendered 
comparatively easy the consolidation of all the 
tribes of Israel into a nation under David. It 
was David, however, who made the policy of 
Solomon feasible, who indicated both by his 
counsels and example how it could be carried 
into effect, and who enabled him to start with a 
sufficiency of the means necessary to enter on his 
schemes of ambition and to revolutionize the 
manners and the ideals of Israel. Solomon seems 
to have done little which his father had not in- 
itiated: both imitated the doings and methods of 
Oriental despots: 

9. ffis military policy. —Solomon had not the 
genius requisite to extend his kingdom. IMI!escems 
to have had no military taste or talent; and cer- 
tuinly the plory of the conqueror he but little 
te and little won. He was content to main- 
tain and develop what he had inherited, and to 
abstain from dangerous adventures. The weak 
condition of the surrounding States would have 
presented to an ambitious warrior-king a strong 


* There ig no mention of the incident in Chronicles. The 
story told by Viodorus Siculus of Ariophanes, king of Thrace, 
in general character resembles very closely that of Kings. On 
the death of the king of the Cimmerians, three young men 
appeared before Ariophanes claiming to be the only son of the 
deceased king, without producing adequate evidence for the 
truth of their claims. Ariophanes ordered them to hurl a 
yavelin at the corpse of their alleged father. Two consented, 

ut one refused, and he was declared to be the true son and heir 
of the deceased monarch. Another parallel is the account which 
Suetonius gives of a Judgment of Claudius (Lives af the Twelve 
Cesars). A woman refused to acknowledge that a young man 
who claimed to be her son was so. In the absence of other 
ieans of deciding on which side was the truth, the emperor 
ordered the woman to marry the youth, and so obliged her to 
acknowledge that the latter was her son. Most of the Oriental 
parallels have a manifestly mythical and fabulous setting. In 
some of them, however, the resemblance is so close as to amount 
almost to verbal repetition. See Benfey’s Pantschatantra, i. 
894-806, fi. 644, also Kleine Schriften, 3rd Abt. 171 ff.; Eny. tr. 
of the ‘Kah-Gyur’ (Triibner's Or, Ser.)—the tale of Visikha ; 
Weber’s Indische Streifen, iii. 60 (also T. Steele’s An Eastern 
Love Story, Triibner, 1871, pp. 218 f., 248 f.); Reinh. Kéhler, 
GGA, 1872, PP. 1219-1221; Fausboll, BuddAtst Birth Stories, tr. 
by Rhys Davids, vol. i. xiv-xvi; and Rev. de UHistoire de Rel. 
XxXxXviil. (1898), art. by Leclére, ‘Une version cambodgienne du 
Jugement de Salomon,’ 176-187. In the last-mentioned version, 
a mother, her child, a female ogress in woman's form, and a 
Buddhist Solomon, ‘the noble Mohbosoth,’ are the parties, To 
the questions whether the stories of the judgments of Solo- 
mon, Ariophanes, and Claudius are legendary or historical, and 
whether the Judgment of Solomon originated in the Indian 
stories or had its origin in India, definite answers do not seem 
to have been as yet arrived at. 


temptation to attempt to create a powerful Semitic 
empire, which, if unified and vivilied by faith in 
J”, might have anticipated Islam by a millennium 
and a half and given the history of Israel a very 
different direction. Yet Solomon, far from being a 
feeble or incapable monarch, was an able, shrewd, 
and enterprising one, who knew well how to mag- 
nify his office, further his interests, and attain his 
ends. He must have had very exceptional adiminis- 
trative talent, and he applied it to military as well 
as civil organization. Not otherwise could he have 
preserved for forty years the security and unif¥ of a 
nation so recently and loosely constituted ; kept 
down its strong disruptive tendencies ; and prose- 
cuted a policy which must have been obnoxious to 
the majority of his subjects. Although he did not 
increase his territory, he kept a firm hold of it, and 
made his sphere of influence much wider than his 
father’s had been. His troubles with HADAD, 
REZON, ond JEROBOAM prove nothing to the con- 
oY The account of them given in 1K 11% 
is placed—obviously with a viow to religious edifi- 
cation—in the closing period of his reign, instead 
of at or near its commencement; and the informa- 
tion which it conveys, although it may be received 
as trustworthy so far as it goes, is te and can- 
not be supplemented either from other Biblical or 
non-Biblical sources. It does not appear that 
Solomon’s adversaries gained much advantage over 
him. Hadad was doubtless, and very excusably, 
as troublesome a neighbour to him and his people 
as le could be, and did them ajl the ‘ mischief’ in 
his power; but there is no evidence that he became 
king of Edom, or that Edom under him secured 
independence, The fact that the port of Elath re- 
mained in Solomon’s hands showed that the king 
of Israel was the overlord of Edom. As regards 
Rezon ben-Hadiada, he may have made himself 
master of Damascus even in the lifetime of David. 
There is no evidence of David’s having had an 
acknowledged and effective suzerainty over Syria. 
And, besides, although we are told that Rezon 
‘was a foe to Israel all the days of Solomon,’ it 
does not appear that he succeeded in seizing any 
portion of Israelitish LOTS ye Jeroboaim’s attempt 
to stir up sedition against him can still less rele- 
vantly be referred to as evidence of his weakness, 
secing that it was a failure, and Jeroboam did not 
venture to return from Egypt until he heard that 
Solomon was dead. 

Solomon left out of his military calculations the 
possibilities neither of invasion from without nor 
of insurrection from within. He strengthened his 
capital by the construction of fortifications which 
David had only begun or merely contemplated. 
See art. MILLO. e established fortified cities, 
well- garrisoned and well- provisioned, at well- 
chosen strategic points (see HAzor, MEGIDDO, 
GEZER, BETH-HORON, BAALATH, TAMAR). Le 
thus guarded the kingdom against attack at all 
its more vulnerable points, as well as increased 
the safety of the sacred city. By adding to his 
army a force of 12,000 horsemen and 1400 war 
chariots, he must have greatly increased its eflici- 
ency. The innovation was unpopular among the 
ultra-conservative and superstitious portion of the 
community, but it was a real improvement. In 
the plains of N. Palestine, on the borders of Phil- 
istia, and in most directions beyond the national 
boundaries, cavalry could not fail to be of great ad- 
vantage. The Canaanites had employed it with 
success against the Israelites in the time of the 
Judges. Before its adoption by Solomon it had 
come into use in all the neighbouring States. Once 
introduced, it was adhered to so Jong as Israel and 
Judah retained their independence. 

10. A prominent feature of Solomon’s policy was 
his full recognition of the importance of interna. 
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tional alliances. He immensely increased his power 
and influence by the treaties which he formed with 
the rulers of neighbouring States. The most advan- 
tageous of them was that formed with Hiram, sue 
of Tyre—the continuation of an alliance forme 
in the time of David, but utilized by Solomon to 
an immensely greater extent than by David. 
Without it Solomon could not have given effect 
either to a commercial policy or to his desire to 
build the temple and beautify Jerusalem. It was 
for the manifest benefit of both the contractin 

arties. To Hiram it ensured, in case of attac 
rom the landward side of his kingdom, the aid of 
a powerful army in its defence; an abundant supply 
at all times of such commodities as corn, oil, and 
wine; an enlarged traflic with the Hebrews by wa 
of yOpRSs and the opening up of the Ydm Sap 
(so-called Red Sea), and of the ocean beyond it, to 
the enterprise of his mariners and merchants. To 
Solomon it was equally advantageous, It enabled 
him to enter into mercantile copartnership with 
Hiram, and in conjunction with him to have ships 
trading both in the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea. hatever may have been the exact position 
of TARSHISH and OPHIR, Solomon must have had 
vessels on both seas. If Elath and Ezion-geber 
were open to him, Joppa or Dor was still more so. 
He was not the man to make a foolish bargain, or 
to prefer doing business on a small to a large scale. 
That he derived annually from his foreign trade as 
much revenue as his historians (1 K 10!4, 2 Ch 9}%) 
state is very difficult to believe. ‘The trade, how- 
ever, may well have been a very lucrative one. 
And, obviously, without the aid of Hiram and his 
subjecta Solomon could have found neither the 
ships nor the men necessary to him for engaging 
init. Nor was he less dependent on the skill an 
tastes of Phoenician artists and artisans for the 
construction and ornamentation of the buildings 
on which his desires were set, and to which he 
was to owe so much of his fame in future ages. 
His own subjects were incapable of supp ying 
workmen of the kind needed, whereas the Pho- 
nicians were famous for their proficiency in archi- 
tecture and the plastic arts. It was chiefly from 
Phoenicia that Hebrew art was derived. In that 
sphere the influence of Egypt on Israel was not 
direct, but through Phoenicia. * 

Next in importance to the Tyrian was the Eqyp- 
tian alliance (1 K 3‘). The Pharaoh with whom 
Solomon entered into alliance is not named in the 
Bible, but must have been one of the last of the 
Tanite Pharaohs (perhaps the last—Pasebchanu I1., 
called by Manetho Yorserjs), Solomon obtained a 
daughter of the Pharaoh for his wife, and received 
with her as a dowry the town of Gezer, which her 
father had captured. Gezer was a valuable gift, 
and the marriage itself seems to have flattered the 
pride both of Solomon and of his subjects. In the 
age of the Chronicler and of the Jews of later times 
the marriage came to be regarded by the pious as 
disastrous, but there is no trace of such a feeling in 
the older historical sources. The first great edifice 
which Solomon caused to be built was not the 
temple of J", but a palace for the Egyptian prin- 
cess, ‘The daughter of Pharaoh was always the 
chief personage in his harem. In all probability 
she had received a much more coimprehensive and 


* In the Histories of Phanicla by Kenrick, Rawlinson, Movers, 
Pietschmans, in Renan’s Mission en Phénicte, kn C/S ii. toine 
Land 2, anciin Perrot and Chipiez’ Hist. de (Art, much infor. 
mation ix to be obtained as to the relations between the Pha- 
nivgians and the Ilebrews. The reigns of Hiram and Solomon 
appear to have been contemporary almost all through, as the 
former is said (Menander, fr. 1)to have begun to reign when nine- 
teen years old and to have been fifty-three years old when he dicd. 
The enumeration given in PK 78® of the qualifications of the 
Mirani who was Solomon’s chief architect and artist, indicates 
what the Phwnicians could teach the Mebrews during the rcign 
of Sulomon. 
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refined education and training than his Moabite, 
Ammonite, Edomite, Sidonian, and Hittite wives 
and concubines. His own tastes, indeed, were of a 
kind which would have disposed him to imitate the 
style of life of a Pharaoh, but they must have been 
strengthened by his marriage with a Pharaoh’s 
daughter. However explained, his ideal of king- 
ship was the ideal which had for ages been con. 
spicuously exemplified in Egypt. Like the Tyrian 
aVanee: the Egyptian alliance was uninterrupted 
throughout his reign, and of the latter as of the 
former he would seem to have taken full advan- 
tage.* That he bought droves of horses and large 
numbers of chariots in Faypt and sold them at 
high prices to Hittite and’Syrian kings may be 
fairly inferred from 1 K 10%” and 2 Ch 138-27, if 
b Niignain in those verses Egypt be meant.t 
He also promoted and protected the carrying and 
caravan trade, which extended almost from the 
Nile to the Euphrates. He saw that the geo- 
graphical position of Palestine—between the Medi- 
terranean, Red Sea, and the Desert—gave him 
command of the chief highways of Asiatic com- 
merce, and power to secure to himself a share of 
the profits of the greatest markets of the then 
known world (those of Egypt and Chaldea), fully 
recognized the importance of trade and commerce, 
and acted accordingly. Therein lay, parhaps, his 
Gtentect originality as a Hebrew ruler. His pre- 

ecessors—the Judges, Saul, and David—could not 
do so, continually engaged as they were in fierce 
struggles with their enemies in and around Pales- 
tine. The general result of their struggles made 
his wider and more humane views and schemes of 
policy possible and so far realizable ; but to himself 

elongs the credit of their inception and prosecu- 
tion.f Looked at in itself, his foreign policy must 
be pronounced on the whole a reasonable one. And 
it had good results. It was a policy of peace; it 
saved his subjects from the miseries of war; it 
enriched certain classes and benefited in some 
degrecs other classes; it made the Hebrews better 
acquainted with the greatness, the wealth, and the 
state of civilization of the world around them, 
widened their views, corrected SUEY. prejudices, 
suggested improvements, and stimulated activity. 
It was, perhaps, the chief factor in making the 
Solomonic age the period of greatest material pro- 
gress in the history of Israel. Yet it is quite 
possible to estimate too highly the external policy 
of Solomon, while quite impossible to estimate it 
aright without viewing it in relation to his internal 
policy. There is no evidence that it was disapproved 
of by his subjects, and he did not enter into, what 
would have been abhorrent tothem, any alliance with 
the Canaanites ; but it was the expression merely 
of the king’s will, not of the national desire, and 
when the king died no one thought of continuing 
his policy. On the contrary, so long as the nation 
retained its national existence, it tended increas- 
ingly to self-isolation. 

11. As regards the domestic policy of Solomon, 
the list of his chief officials in ik 4 is of special in- 
* Neither the genoral Histories of Antiquity nor the special 
Mistories of Ancient Egypt make any appreciable addition to 
what the Biblical historians tell us of the connexion between 
Isracl and Egypt during the reign of Solomon. The lack of 
information is strange. 
¢ Winckler holds that by Mizraim a N. Syrian Mugri is meant 
Alttest. Untersuch. 168 ff., and Altor. Forsch, 1. 24-41, 337, 338). 

ittel, Benzinger, and others have accepted his view. Valuahbie, 
however, as his new facts are in theinselves, they do not prove 
his Magri to be the AMizraim of Kings and Chronicles. 

{ According to Eupolemus, as quoted by Eusebius (Prep. En. 
debe begun the maritime trade. The statement erpesis 
to be merely a Cee augeested by the fact recorded in 28 
814.1 K 1115 18 and 1Ch 1818, that David conquered the kingdom 
of Edom. Possibly David foresaw and suggested the use to which 
his conquest might be put. It is very unlikely, however, that 
nt vo late a stage of life he should have begun such an enterprise, 


and still more unlikely that, if he had begun it, he should not 
have got the credit of it. 
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terest, particularly when compared with the lists 
of those of David in 2S 8!*!§ and 207°, although 
of too general a nature to be definitely referable 
to any particular period. The comparison will 
show that David in the later years of his life had 
gone far in the direction followed by his son, and 
that between them they had effected a great 
revolution—economice, social, and political—in the 
national life of Israel. The old tribal system had 
been undermined and shattered, and a monarchical 
despotism of the only kind known in the East— 
one none the less a despotism in reality for bein 

a theocracy—had been built up. e will o 
Solomon was practically the supreme law of his 
people, and neither priests nor prophets ventured 
to oppose it or to attempt to limit it. Through- 
out his reign all power in Israel was centred in 
himself and carried into effect by his officials. 
The list of his sdrim (princes or chief ministers) 
in 1 K 476 does not contain the name of a single 
individual who can be supposed to have been an 
independent adviser. he name of Abiathar 
should not be in it, as he was a degraded and 
banished man during Solomon’s reign. ‘The sons 
of Nathan mentioned were much more probably 
the king’s own nephews, the sons of his brother 
Nathan, than the sons of the prophet Nathan (but 
see vol. iii. p. 488°]. There was no prope amon 

Solomon’s princes, nor any man not directly an 

entirely dependent upon him. We are not told 
that he made any direct attack on the old tribal 
systems, It seems erroneous to represent as such 
his division of the territory of Israel (that of 
Judah was exempted) into twelve districts, over 
which were appointed twelve ‘officers’ (nizgzdbtm), 
each bound to provide in regular monthly suc- 
cession victuals tor the king and his household, 
and provender for his horses and dromedaries. 
Those districts were not coextensive with the 
tribal territories. The officers to whom they were 
assigned did not displace the tribal chiefs, and had 
only a definite specific duty to perform. They 
were merely ‘purveyors’ or ‘ providers’ for the 
king, his annone curatores. But, although the old 
tribal system and its chiefs may not have been 
assailed, the claims of the monarchy were asserted 
and its powers exercised independently of them. 
The tribal system and the monarchy coexisted 
under Solomon, but the latter was so dominant 
that the king could introduce what changes he 
pleased. ‘Tribal and personal privileges, rights, 
and liberties were at his mercy. Doubtless the 
nation realized only slowly that such was the case, 
and how dangerous a state of things it was. The 
monarchy had been a great success, and was re- 
garded as a sacred institution. The king was 
‘the Lord’s anointed.’ The new king was young, 
beautiful in person, a rarely brilliant, attractive, 
and imposing personality ; to outward seeming a 
perfect king. He was well aware that a great 
trust had been assigned to him, and he set Nich 
value on equity in judgment and orderliness in 
administration. Many of his innovations must 
have been improvements. Some of his enter- 
prises were largely successful. For a season the 
sun of prosperity shone so brightly on his reign 
that there may well have been g eat contentment 
and rejoicing in Israel. 1K 4%: *-% may be re- 
garded as echoes of that time. But disillusion- 
ment was bound to come, and gradually came as 
what was radically evil in the government of 
Solomon gradually clap even itself. Entrusted 
with unlimited power, he yielded to the tempta- 
tion to abuse it, and to enjoy it mainly for what 
he deemed his own honour and advantage. His 
policy, although not uninfluenced by worthy and 
pious aspirations, must be pronounced essentially 
selfish. The chief motives of it were the love of 


leasure and power, of wealth and splendour and 
ame; its main object was to promote his own 
interest, to enrich and glorify himself, and to 
strengthen and magnify the Davidic dynasty. To 
obtain his ends he required to have recourse not 
only to measures obnoxious to chiefs of tribes, 
elders of cities, and holders of landed property; 
but to such as were most oppressive to the poorer 
classes. He reduced the Canaanites to slavery, 
and employed 160,000 of them in quarrying stones 
and bearing burdens. From the Israelites he 
exacted less labour; but they, too, were constrained 
to give personal services and to submit to heavy 
exactions. Thirty thousand of them were required 
to work by relays of ten thousand, every third 
month, in the forest of Lebanon. The statement 
to the contrary in 1 K 9” and 2Ch 8° is an in- 
structive, patriotic gloss, inconsistent with the 

eneral narratives either in Kings or Chronicles. 

he Hebrews under Solomon were no longer a free 
people. While not slaves in the strict sense of 
the word, they were subject to forced labour, ‘the 
levy,’ the mas—a term as hateful to them as were 
its equivalents, corvée or Frohn, in mediseval 
Europe. David had introduced the form of servi- 
tude denoted by it (2S 20%), but Solomon greatly 
increased it. he favouritism which he showed 
towards Judah in connexion with it must have 
made it all the more offensive to Israel, while it 
was doubtless one reason why Judah did not join 
Israel in the revolt against Rehoboam. The evils 
of the ‘levy’ could not fail to make themselves 
increasingly felt in the course of the building 
operations which were so conspicuous a part of the 
king’s domestic policy. One of his chief aims was 
to havea strong and magnificent capital. It was a 
very reasonable aim within proper limits, but these 
he tailed to recognize. To render Jerusalem as far 
as possible impregnable, and to make it a capital 
worthy of Israel and of being the centre of its 
political and especially of its religious life, was 
manifestly desirable. The fortifications and the 
temple of Jerusalem were for the benefit of all 
Israel. Like so many kings of his type, however, 
Solomon failed to see that there should be limits 
set to expensive building. He did not adequatel 
realize that the territory of Israel was a very small 
one, and that, although he and those around him 
were rich, the general population—one in a transi- 
tional stage from pastoral to ayricultural—was not. 
The cost of the superb buildings erected for himself 
and his dependants, added to the provisioning of a 
household containing many thousands of persons, 
the supply of what was required besides food to 
yratify the desires of his wives and concubines, and 
the expenditure on his splendid pageants, must 
have been an enormous burden on his subjects. 
No truly wise king would have persisted in such a 
policy. The natural result of it was just what 
acne Happened Whatever Judah thought, all 
Israel felt his yoke to have been intolerable; and 
when his son refused to lighten it, cried out, 
‘What portion have we in David? neither have 
we inheritance in the son of Jesse: to your tents, 
O Israel: now see to thine own house, David’ 
(1 K 12'%), Solomon was responsible for the dis- 
ruption of the united kingdom of Israel and Judah, 
and for the consequences of it. That disruption, 
which led to the loss of the independence of both, 
was the natural result of the policy on which he 
acted throughout a forty years’ reign. 

12. The foregoing observations raise the ques- 
tion, What really was the wisdom which the 
Biblical historians attributed to Solomon? Cer- 
tainly it was not wisdom in the higher significa- 
tions in which the term is used either in the OT 
or the NT. There is teaching in Job, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and a few of the Psalms as to a 
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‘ wisdom’ which is nowhere in Scripture attributed 
to Solomon. The wisdom of Solomon as described 
either in Kings or Chron. has very little in 
common with the wisdom inculcated by St. Paul, 
St. Peter, and St. James, Further, in what the 
Biblical writers say of the wisdom of Solomon 
there is nothing which implies that it included 
any of the supernatural attainments attributed 
to him in Jewish, Arabian, and Persian traditions, 
or even of any scientific or philosophic knowledge 
properly so called.* And it must be added, that 
although they ascribe his ‘wisdom’ to God, a gift 
in answer to prayer, they do not represent piety— 
the fear and love of God—as a prominent feature 
in his ‘wisdom.’ While declaring him to be the 
wisest of all men, they do not represent him as an 
expecially devout or righteous man. In that respect 
David, notwithstanding his many defects and 
crimes, was regarded by them as far superior to 
him. So much, then, as to what the wisdom of 
Solomon was not. As to what it was, it compre- 
hended at least the following elements :—(a) Pos- 
session of the qualities of mind—the quickness and 
accuracy of discernment and the practical sagacity— 
which are most indispensable to one who constantly 
requires to decide readil and correctly on which side 
truth and justice lie in disputed cases. Those quali- 
ties were of the utmost importance to a Hebrew 
king, Judicial functions had been the chief function 
of the ‘judges,’ and continued to be so of the kings. 
The king was the chief justice of the realm. 
David in his later years had been blamed for 
neglecting his judicial duties. The prayer of his 
son, on his accession to the throne, was for the 
knowledge and wisdom which would qualify him 
for the fulfilment of those duties. The judgment 
which he pronounced on the dispute between the 
two harlots was regarded by the people as evidence 
that his prayer had been granted. Seeking justice 
was by the Hebrews held to be sacred, inasmuch 
as it mvolved ‘inquiry of God.’ Almost all the 
Oriental legends ae g Solomon’s wisdom which 
are not utterly extravagant are those which give 
the same kind of instances. An excellent and able 
judge, however, may not be an eminently good 
and wise man. He may be sadly lacking in true 
wisdom. (6) Possession of eomiateativele exten- 
sive knowledge and varied culture for a man of 
the time in which he lived. That Solomon was 
widely observant and inquisitive, interested in all 
that came under his notice and was likely to add 
to his knowledge, and that he could talk instrue- 
tively on a great variety of subjects,—on trees and 
plants, beasts and fowls, creeping things and 
fishes, etc.,—must be admitted. ‘The largeness of 
heart (réhabh lcbhh), even as the sand that is on the 
seashore,’ ascribed to him in 1K 4% [Heb. 5%], 
means merely, if properly understood, a compre- 
hensiveness of mind, a many-sidedneas of intelli- 
wence, of great and indefinite extent. There is 
nothing exaggerated or incredible in the phrase, 
which may perhaps have suggested what has been 
so finely aiid of Plato: ‘ His pliant genius sits close 

*The knowledge of the languave of birds attributed to 
Solomon in Jewish, Arabic, and Persian traditions was in Greek 
mythology ascribed to Tiresias. The Rabbis represented Solo- 
mon as the originator of the science and philceaniy of the 
Greeks, Romans, and their successors. Aristotle was supposed 
to have gained his knowledge of natural history by appro. 
riating Solomon’s MSS when Alexander entered Alexatiria: 

he Spanish theologlan J. de Pineda, in lib. iii. pp. 111-208 
of his De Rebus Salomonis, attributes to him mathematical, 
physical, astronomical, botanical, economic, ethical, and politi- 
cal ET as well ag many scientific discoveries. Theophilus 
Gale, Phil. Gener. § 8, maintains that Pythagoras and Plato got 
thelr symbolical and the Stoics their ethical philosophy, Hippo- 
crates his knowledge of medicine, Aristotle of animals, and 
Theophrastus of plants—ez Salomonis schola. How reatly ©X- 
aggerated, down even to recent tines, has been his knowledge 
of theology may be learned from many of the commentaries 


published on the ‘Sony of Solomon,’ and even from the ‘ head- 
nge’ of our AV of that book. 


to universal reality, like the sea which fits into all 
the sinuosities of the land. Not ashore of thought 
was left untouched by his murmuring lip’ (Ferrier, 
Inst. Met. p. 165). The wisdom of Solomon was 
wisdom at a very different stage from the wisdom 


of Socrates or Plato; but they may have been 
alike in implying ‘ largeness of heart,’ universality 
of intellectual interests and activity. (c) There 


have also to be included in the wisdom of Solomon 
skill in propounding and solving riddles, in put- 
ting and answering hard and abstruse questions, 
and the faculty of ex pose himself in méshalimn, 
similitudes and maratlen and proverbial or gnomic 
sentences which sum up in a pithy and memorable 
form the findings of prudential sagacity and moral 
reflexion. 1 Ne 432 states that he ‘spake three 
thousand proverbs.’ One reason given for the visit 
of the queen of Sheba to his court was her desire 
to test the report which she had heard of him b 
‘proving him with hard questions The Phon- 
clan historians quoted by Josephus (Ané. VII v. 3) 
relate that the Hebrew and the Tyrian_ king 
entered into a contest to determine which of them 
could solve riddles best, and that the former was 
at first successful, and won largely from his oppo- 
nent, until the latter got the assistance of a very 
acute youth called Abdemon, when Solomon was 
always defeated, and had to pay much money back 
to Hiram (see art. RIDDLE). In the time ob Solo- 
mon, Israel passed from its heroic and imaginative 
age into a positive and practical one, cata 
the stage in Hellenic history in which originatec 
the practical maxims of the Greck ‘sages’ and the 
verses of the Greek ‘ygnomic’ poets. The result 
in Israel was the rise of a new way of thinking and 
the beginnings of a new kind of literature, the 
whole development of which must have been 
greatly influenced by the character and reign of 
Solomon. How much, if anything, he personally 
contributed by speech or writing to the ‘Wisdom 
literature’ we do not know, an et perhaps the 
whole of it, Biblical and Agocren ial, may te not 
inappropriately termed Solomonic. At the same 
time no one has probably been so overpraised for 
‘wisdom’ as he, and that alike by Mohammedans, 
Jews, and Christians.* See, further, art. WISDOM. 
13. Solomon is represented as excelling all con- 
temporary kings in wealth as well as in wisdom. 
His father is said to have left him for building the 
temple ‘one hundred thousand talents of gold and 
a thousand thousand talents of silver’ (1 Ch 22"), a 
sum calculated to be equivalent to £1,025,000,000 
sterling.t His annual revenue in money is stated 
(1 K 10!4, 2 Ch 9!8) to have amounted to 666 talents of 
gold, equal to £4,095, 900 (see art. MONEY, vol. iii. p. 
420°); and besides payments in money he received 
large payments in kind, both from his own subjects 
andl from foreigners. Hence he was able to spend 
vast sums in luxury and display. His great ivory 
throne, which came to figure so largely in Oriental 
tradition, was overlaid with pure gold ; the shields 
of his bodyguard and the utensils of his palace 

* Foran admirable comparative study of Hebrew and Greek 
proverbial literature sce H. Bois, La Poésie Gnomique chez les 
Hebreux et les Grece: Salomon et Theognis, Toulouse, 1866. A 
careful comparative study of Hebrew and Egyptian proverbial 
wisdom ig a great desideratum. Wisdom books akin to the 
Proverbs of the OT, and partly to Ecclesiastes, were produced 
in Egypt from about B.o. 3500 until about a.p. 200. It cannot 
reasonably be supposed that in the age of Solomon they were 
wholly unknown to the Hebrews. The sayings in the oldest of 
them — the Instructions or Maxims of Ptahhotep — often 
strikingly resemble those in Proverbs. Before and during the 
reign of Solomon Egypt was open hoth to Grecks and Jews. It 
does not follow that any of the Hebrew Wisdom books were 
composed in the time of Solomon. 

t Prideaux’s estimate, long generally accepted, was consider- 
ably less, viz. £833,000,000. Yet he added, ‘the sum is so 
prodigious, a8 to wive reason to think that the talents whereby 
the sum is reckoned were another sort of talents of a far less 


value than the Mosaic talents, of which an account is given in 
the preface’ (Old and New Testament Connected, p. 6). 
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were all of gold. Silver, we are told, was nothing 
accounted of in his days; he made silver to be in 
Jerusalem as stones. Such is the account given us 
of his wealth. What are we to think of it? The 
statement as to the sum amassed by David for the 
building of the temple is, of course, incredibly large. 
The amount of annual revenue assigned to Solo- 
mon is not so, although very large. Probably it 
may have been his income merely for an excep- 
tional year or years. That he was the wealthiest 
king known to his Hebrew contemporaries may 
well be believed. But even what is said of his 
wealth in Kings and Chron. suggests that he was 
only rich after the fashion of Oriental kings. His 
golden targes, golden utensils, and throne overlaid 
with gold, seem to imply that he could find little 

roductive use for his gold. Gold came into circu- 
lation as money among the Hebrews only in the 
time of David, and probably it was little used by 
them as such in the time of Solomon. Various 
peoples have passed through a stage in which a 
pound of gold was willingly Sees for a pound 
of silver or even of copper. The Shahs of Persia 
and Emirs of Scinde were not wealthier than are 
European monarchs, although yey had, as a rule, 
vastly more treasure in the form of jewels and the 
precious metals, The value of the material of 
money depends largely on its ees, power 
and rapidity of circulation. {ad Solomon’s silver, 
and still more had his gold, much of either? It is 
not likely that they had. Although he may have 
made silver as stones ‘in Jerusalem,’ there is 
nothing to indicate that it was plentiful outside of 
Jerusalem. ‘here was gold in abundance at the 
court and among the king’s officers and favourites, 
but there is no evidence of its having reached the 
farmers and peasants of Palestine. Probably in 
the form of money most of it got into the hands of 
the Phoenicians and other foreign traders. By the 
great extension of the royal domains during his 
reign, Solomon must have increased his real wealth 
more than by the importation of gold ; but such 
enrichment of himself implied the impoverishment 
of his subjects, and that in a country of very small 
extent, and of which the real prosperity mainly de- 
pended on agriculture. The money spent on mag- 
nificent buildings must have been to a large extent 
wasted. We may believe, therefore, almost all 
that we are told about the wealth of Solomon, and 
yet believe also that even his economic policy was 
oolish, and tended to national bankruptcy and the 
ruin of his dynasty. 

14, Closely connected with the wisdom and wealth 
of Solomon was his ‘fame’ and ‘glory.’ The 
‘fame’ of Solomon denoted by the Hebrew words 
shim (1 K 4%), shémi‘ah (1 kK 10’, 2 Ch 98), and 
shéma‘ (1 K 10, 2 Ch 9!),—name, hearing, report, — 
was, like all fame, an external thing, ‘a fancied 
life in others’ breath.’ The ‘glory’ of Solomon, 
although denoted in the NT by the same term 
(doxa) as ‘the glory of the Son of Man,’ was a 
very different kind of glory. It was not glory of 
the highest order, the glory of essential excellence, 
but a superficial glory attainable by striving after 
effect, by the lavish display and expenditure of 
wealth, by showy talents, by courting popularity, 
and the like. the glory which Solomon sought 
for he obtained in an extraordinary measure in 
his lifetime, and it grew in the course of ages to 
the most extravagant proportion. Orientals are 
fond of display and pomp, and doubtless, at least 
for a lengthened period, Solomon, with his good 
disposition and brilliant gifts and conspicuous suc- 
cess, must have seemed to his subjects an almost 
ideal king. He gave Israel a place among the 
nations which it had never previously held, secured 
to it peace and prosperity, perfected its organiza- 
tion and administration, and so transformed, 


adorned, and enriched Jerusalem as to make it 
appear the central city, the joy and pride of the 
whole earth. Not only to the Hebrews but to 
all the peoples of the Semitic world he must have 
secmed the foremost monarch of the age. His in- 
tellectual gifts and acquisitions were so displayed 
as to cause him to be regarded as & paragon 
of wisdom, one whose knowledge and judgment 
had never been equalled, a sage and ruler superior 
to all others on the earth. Hence we are told 
many princes and renowned men came from afar 
to visit him, to see the grandeur of his court, to 
hear the wisdom of his words, and to pay him 
homage and present him with gifts. Of all his 
visitors, the queen of SHEBA naturally made the 
greatest impression. She was a much more ex- 
alted personage than the princes and sheikhs with 
whom the Israelites were familiar. She came from 
‘the uttermost parts of the earth’ (Mt 12%); came 
in high state ‘with a very great train with camels 
that bare incense and very much gold and precious 
stones’ (1 K 107); came, it would appear, attracted 
purely by the fame of the wisdom, and especially 
of the religious wisdom, of Solomon; and departed 
leaving magnificent gifts, confessing that what she 
had heard was not half of what she had found to be 
true, and thanking and blessing the God of Israel. 


The above is, in substance, all that is related of the famous 
visit of the Sabwan queen to Solomon; and it is also the origin 
and basis of all that has been fabled about herself and her 
visit by the Rabbis, Arabs, Persians, and Abyssinians. Man 
modern critics pronounce even the Biblical account of it (1 
101-18, repeated in 2 Ch 91-12) to be manifestly legendary. And 
it may be a legend. There is no historical evidence to the 
contrary except the clear and positive statement made by Kings. 
But it is certainly not manifestly legendary, Wellhausen 
Stade, Klostermann, Benzinger, and other eminent critics all 
content themselves with mere assertion to that effect. 

The fame of the glory of Solomon was largely posthumous. 
Great as it was among his contemporaries, the whole course of 
subsequent Hebrew history tended to increase it. After his 
reign the Hebrew people passed through stages of humiliation 
and affliction while clinging gaa to the belief that they 
were God’s elect and had a glorious future before them. To 
endure the present, they were always providentially constrained 
to inagnify the past. Tho more they sank, the, more they com- 
forted themselves by thinking of what they had been and 
imagining what they could be. And the age of Solomon was 
the golden age of their history, and Solomon himeclf their 
most brilliant and renowned king. Hence there was in tho 
OT an idealization of kingship founded on the character of the 
Persone ity, life, and reign of Solomon, and impelled and guided 

y a truly Divine inspiration which has beon of immense signifi- 
cance to the world. It forms a large and precious portion of 
Messianic prophecy. The initial impulse to the close connexion 
of Solomon with it may, pee s, have been Nathan's promise 
to David (28 711-16 and 1Ch 1710-14) that J” would raise up to 
him a sced that should build up the house of the Lord, and 
whose kingdom and throne would be established for ever. As 
soon, however, as we go further we find ourselves in an alto- 

ether unreal world. Jewish Rabbis indulged in the most ex- 

ravagant exayyerations as to the gifta and glory of Solomon. 
Christian writers followed suit, and showed theinselves almost as 
credulous and inventive. 


15. Lteligion of Solomon.—The Biblical historio- 
graphers who have treated of the reign of Solomon 
regarded him as having fallen far short of his 
father in picty. While pronouncing David a man 
according to God’s own heart (1 8 12'4, 1 K 1155 %), 
they have so gees of Solomon’s death (1 K 11%, 
2 Ch 9%!) as to have Bien rise to a, long controversy 
among the Church Fathers as to his salvation.* 

*§t. Augustine and the Latin Fathers generally pronounced 
against, and St. Chrysostom and the Greck Fathers in favour 
of, belief in his salvation. Calmet, in his Dict., s.v. ‘Salomon, 
Nouvelle Dissert. de la salut du Salomon,’ has collected the 
opinions. Dante unites him in Paradise with the four great 
schoolmen, and makes Aquinas thus describe him :— 

‘The fifth light, 
Goodliest of all, is by such love inspired, 
That all yous world craves tidings of hia doom : 
Within there is the lofty light, endowed 
With sapience so profound, if truth be truth, 
That with a ken of such wide amplitude 
No second has arisen.’ 

—Par, x. 108-114 (Cary’s tr.) 

The third line is the rendering of Dante's: 

‘Che tutto il mondo 
Laggit ne gola di saper novella.’ 
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Now, that Solomon’s piety was not so warm and 
intense as David's is what no one will question, yet 
that it was in some respects superior may well be 
maintained, and can even scarcely be denied by any 
one who attempts to judge of David and Solomon 
from a Christian standpoint. With good gifts and 
great qualities, David had terrible defects. While 
intensely real, his faith in J” was comparatively 
crude and unenlightened. Hence his piety was 
compatible with such horrid deeds as his conduct 
towards Uriah, his allowing the innocent sons of 
Saul to be ‘hung up unto the Lord in Gibeon’ 
258 215%), and his ruthless treatment of the Moab- 
ites (2 S 8%) and Ammonites (2 123%), 

The memory of Solomon is unstained by such 
acts. His faith in J”, however otherwise inferior 
to David’s, was so much more rational and ethical 
as to save him from much which David did. He 
too had faith in J”, but a considerably different 
faith, and one implying a higher and worthier 
conception of J”. The general tendency of his 
reign was towards spiritual enlightenment. The 
Solomonic age was not one of spiritual decadence 
on the whole, but a distinct spiritual advance in 
important respects on the age of the ‘ judges’ and 
of the first two kings; and doubtless Solomon 
contributed more to its being so than any other 

erson, The interest of revelation required a 

olomon as well as a Samuel, Saul, or David. 
David’s significance as a king in relation to the 
Messiah was as ao victorious warrior; Solomon’s 
as the prince of peace—no inferior honour. ‘There 
is no warrant for reckoning Solomon among the 
sceptics. The son of David could not fail to have 
been taught to revere and honour J”. The com- 
mencement of his reign was marked by a display 
of ardent piety towards J’, and the expression of 
humble dependence on His guidance. Throughout 
his reign he acted as temporal head of the Hebrew 
theocracy, as chief of the ministers of J” in Israel. 
He delighted in the offices of Divine worship. 
Some have denied, but without apparent proof, 
that he took part in what have been called dis- 
tinctly priestly acts—slaying the victims and offer- 
ing incense. 
those which the Hebrew prophets deemed miost 
sacred and spiritual — he is clearly recorded to 
have performed. In connexion with the building 
of the temple, he showed his anxiety to render to 
J” a worthy expression of gratitude for His kind- 
ness towards David and himself, His prayer at the 
dedication of the temple, the substantial authen- 
ticity of which there seems to be no reason to doubt, 
is one of the grandest devotional utterances to be 
found in pre-Christian devotional literature. 

Solomon evidently desired to render the service 
in the temple beautiful and impressive, the temple 
itself the chief and central sanctuary in the land, 
and Jerusalem not only the royal residence and 
national capital, but the holy city. He thereby, 
however, displeased those who disliked changes in 
religion and preferred the old simplicity and rude- 
ness of worship to innovations, They included 
probably most of the uncultured tribesmen of the 
north. The seer AHIJAH was at their head. They 
may have had a considerable amount of truth and 
reason as well as piety on their side, but not more 
than the innovators—Solomon, the priests, and all 
others who were in favour of progress, The changes 
introduced by Solomon tended to further the spiri- 
tual education of the Jewish people, to suggest to 
receptive minds among them larger and worthier 
thoughts of God, and to contribute to the perman- 
ence and progressiveness of religion in Israel. 

16. Alleged Apost of Solomon.—The age of 
Solomon was in the main one of intellectual libera- 
tion and religious enlightenment, although to man 
of his subjects it may have appeared one of acepti- 
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cism and impiety. That the king abandoned his 
faith in J” and became an idolater is difficult te 
believe, while it is easy to conceive how the fama to 
that effect may have arisen. Solomon built altars 
for his foreign wives, and allowed them to worshi 
their national gods on earth brought from their 
native lands and in the language and forms of de- 
votion which were familiar and sacred to them. 
He did not allow them to proselytize or to attempt 
to act the part which was afterwards played by 
Jezebel ; mad it is even very unlikely, seeing that 
they were all members of his own household, that 
he permitted either the cruel or the licentious acts 
sometimes practised in the worship of certain of 
their deities. But to Ahijah and his partisans 
toleration of any worship in Israel except that of 
J” appeared tantamount to ppoetary from J”, and 
the worship of a strange god. They necessaril 
saw therefore in Solomon’s conduct proof that his 
heart was turned away from J” and given to the 
foreign gods whom he allowed his wives to worship. 
They judged of it by a crude and immoral concep- 
tion of J”, while Solomon himself must have seen 
in it no treason against J”, and believed it to be 
reasonable and right. The religious toleration 
granted by him to his wives was an almost inevit- 
able consequence of his policy of alliances with 
foreign rulers through marriages. There was, 
however, apparently no opposition given or offence 
taken by his subjects either to his polygamy or 
his marriage with foreign women. They seem to 
have regarded his multitude of wives complacently 
aS & as of his wealth and grandeur. In his poly- 
gamy he only followed the example, and probably 
the advice, of his father. Nor was his offence 
marriage with foreign wives, although he is not 
recorded to have married any of his own subjects. 
Perhaps few of them would have been considered 
suitable wives for so great a king, and marriages 
with them could have had no political advantages. 
It was his religious toleration per se which was 
condemned, and held to imply disloyalty to J” and 
the worship of other gods. 

That he should have been guilty of the apostasy 
and sin alleged seoms incredible and inexplicable 
on any su es except one, viz. that his mode 
of life had left him prematurely worn out both in 
body and mind, so as to be, even in the fifth 
decade of his age, in a senile condition, and hardly 
responsible for his actions. That is little if any- 
thing more than a supposition. Yet it seems to 
be hinted at by the author of 1 K 111°, who writes 
as if willing to excuse and yet unwilling to express 
himself plainly, when telling us of Solomon’s 
‘cleaving in love to many strange women,’ and 
that ‘his heart was turned away after strange 
pole when he was old’ (say over fifty years of age). 

he erotic element in the Song of Songs, so far as 
it refers to Solomon, is also, pera s, 1n this con- 
nexion not to be overlooked. he apocryphal 
book Sirach, while otherwise glorifying Solomon 
in the most generous manner, distinctly singles 
out for condemnation his sensuality as ‘what 
stained his honour and polluted his seed, brought 
wrath on his children, divided Israel, and made 
Ephraim a rebel kingdom’ (42%). The censure 
was fully deserved. However numerous and 
attractive may have been the gifts and good 
qualities of Solomon, he had two great faults— 
self-love and self-indulgence. He was blind to the 
claims of self-sacrifice and self-restraint, and hence 
was no wise man in the highest sense, but merely 
the wisest fool of his day. His harem may suffice 
for proof. If his wives and concubines together 
really amounted to a thousand women, it would 
seem to have been the largest of which there is 
any record in history. It was doubtless mon- 
strously large, and ‘eunuchs’ were among the 
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attendants in it. Yet Solomon had only one son, 
and that son was Rehoboam—‘ample, as Ben 
Sira says, ‘in foolishness and lacking in under- 
standing, who by his counsel let loose the people’ 
(Sir 47%). God’s violated law of married love 
clearly avenged itself on Solomon and condemned 


his amy. ; 

7. ad Solomon’s Career.—Before his death 
Solomon had largely lost the popularity which he 
had enjoyed in the earlier years of his reign. He 
had overtaxed and overburdened his subjects, and 
made a lavish and wasteful use of the national 
resources, and the selfishness which led him to do 
so had defeated its ownends. He had given offence, 
in a considerable measure, perhaps unnecessary 
offence, to the prophets and their adherents and to 
the Ephraimites generally. But the fame he had 
acquired could not be forgotten, and he had done 
too much for Israel to be despised or assailed. His 
reputation was a part, and a large part, of that 
of the nation. ence none of his ‘adversaries 
rose against him.’ The recollection of what he had 
been protected him even against his bitterest ene- 
mies among the Ephraimites; and Ahijah himself 
preached the very strange doctrine that God desired 
Solomon’s sins to be overlooked for David’s sake, 
and Rehoboam punished for the transgressions of 
Solomon (1 K 117%), But, even although left un- 
molested, he must surely, when he began to realize 
that death was not far away, have looked back on 
his lengthened reign with great dissatisfaction. 
Iie had abundant cause for contrition and regret. 
Iie had not been a good shepherd of his people. 
He had sought his own glory far more than their 
good. He had preferred low aims to high, and 
could not fail to be conscious thereof. Vie had 
impoverished and oppressed large numbers of his 
subjects. He had not made Israel a thoroughly 
consolidated nation, as he might and should have 
done. He had talked wisdom and practised folly. 
He had through selfishness failed to take advan- 
tage of the precious gifts and grand opportunities 
for usefulness which 5 “had granted him. He had 
Peers piety and preached righteousness, yet 

ishonoured God, degraded himself, and set an 
evil example to others by his luxury and licentious- 
ness. Looking seriously over his past, he could 
not but realize that, with all its appearance of 
splendour, it had been essentially, so far as he 
was concerned, a deplorable failure, a vanity of 
vanities, whatever might be made of it by an over- 
ruling Providence. e may have been spared the 
misery of foreseeing that immediately on_ his 
death his son would be so foolish as to provoke a 
disruption of the kingdom, and therefore bring 
innumerable woes both on Judah and on Israel, 
but he can hardly have failed to forecast that 
troublous times for the monarchy were approach- 
ing. Throughout almost the whole of lis reign 
the relations between Israel and Egypt had been 
friendly; by the time of his death the Pharaoh 
Shishake was meditating war, and five years later 
he captured Jerusalem, plundered Solomon’s temple 
and palace, and left Rehoboam to substitute shields 
of brass for his father’s shields of gold. ‘The dis- 
ruption of Israel and Judah was fatal to both, and 
Solomon even more than Rehoboam was respon- 
sible for it. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
both in Kings and Chronicles, when his death is 
recorded, he should, notwithstanding all the glory 
he had gained, receive no word of commendation. 
All that is said is that ‘he slept with his fathers, 
and was buried in the city of David his father; 
and Rehoboam his son reigned in his stead’ (1 K 
11, 2 Ch 9%). 
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nOLOMONS PORCH.—See PorcH, and TEMPLE, 
p. ; 


SOLOMON’S SERVANTS (nb% "13nv; LXX usually 
dodroe Zadwuwdv [but see ad fin.}).—In the two lists 
of exiles who returned to Jerusalem from Babylon 
with Zerubbabel, the sons of Solomon’s servants are 
first mentioned immediately after the Nethinim 
(Ezr 25-87, Neh 7°7-59), and then included with them, 
as though they were subdivisions of tle same class: 
‘All the Nethinim, and the children of Solomon’s 
servants, were three hundred and ninety-two’ 
(Ezr 253, Neh 7). At Neh 10 the sons of Solo- 
mon’s servants apbeet to be included amongst the 
Nethinim. At Neh 11> they are again mentioned 
along with them; but the parallel list of 1 Ch 9? 
contents itself with using the more familiar of the 
two titles, as though the person who inserted this 
list did not distinguish between Nethinim and 
sons of Solomon’s servants. As to their position 
and functions it will therefore be sufficient to 
refer to art. NETHINIM. 

It is clear from Ezk 44% that non- Israelites 
were employed for many menial duties connected 
with the temple service. The caste of foreigners 
thus referred to may have originated from the 
body of forced Jabourers whom Solomon is said to 
have used in building the temple and other struc- 
tures (1 K 9**2!), These would not unnaturally 
be called Solomon’s slaves or servants. After the - 
temple was finished, some of them might be 
retained for the inferior offices of the house of 
God, and the title originally bestowed on them 
would cling to them. In succeeding generations 
the composition of the class would vary from a 
number of causes: some families would die out, 
others would be added from prisoners of war and 
other sources. Nor is there any difficulty in con- 
ceiving of them as holding together in the Exile. 
We can readily imagine members of the minor 
orders in the Roman Catholic Church doing so in 
like circumstances. Torrey (Comp. a Hist. 
Value of Ezra-Nehemiah, p. 40) thinks that the 
mention of them is simply an instance of the 
Chronicler’s determination to connect every insti- 
tution belonging to his own day with David and 
Solomon. But it may fairly be argued that the 
very lowliness of the title ‘Solomon’s slaves’ is 
in favour of its genuineness. No body of men 
would have been willing to bear it if it had been 
arbitrarily imposed from without in the days of 
the second temple. But if it were inherited, the 
disagreeable connotation would be worn off in the 
process of time. 

The remark made respecting the family names 
of the Nethinim must repeated here. They 
indicate a foreign origin. There can have been 
only a small number of persons in each of the 
families, as will be seen by dividing the total 
number by that of the familes. The tee of 
the names varies slightly in the two lists, but 
there is no ground for the distinction Pochereth 
of Zebaim (Ezy 2°") and Pochereth Zebaim (Neh 7%) 
in AV; in both places RV rightly reproduces 
Pochereth-hazzebaim. The Pesh. differs from MT 
in two points. At Ezr 2°’"—but not at Neh 7%— 
it gets rid of Solomon’s servants entirely, reading 
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"ABSnaér, v., and vlol ’ABdycedud, v.%. At Neh 11° 
it makes them dwell at Jerusalem, not in the 
cities of Judah. J. TAYLOR. 


SOMEIS (Zopeels, AV Samis), 1 Es 9*=Shimei, 
Ezr 10%. 


SOMETIME, SOMETIMES.— These forms are 
used indiscriminately in AV, and (except Sir 3714) 
always in the sense of ‘once upon a time,’ 
‘formerly.’ The Gr. is always moré. RV changes 
in every case: in Wis 5%, Col 37, Tit 3%, 1 P 3” into 
‘aforetime’; in Eph 2'3 58 into ‘once’; in Col 1” 
into ‘in time past.’ For the indiscriminate spell- 
ing, cf. Melvill, Diary, lx., ‘He tuik him to rest, 
and passed ouer that haill day, sum tyme in rest, 
as it seimed, and sum tymes in paine.’ For ‘some- 
time,’ meaning ‘formerly,’ cf. La 1! Cov. ‘ Alas, 
how sitteth the cite so desolate, yt some tyme 
was full of people ?’; and for ‘sometimes,’ Shaks, 
Rich. If. 1. 11. 54, ‘Thy sometimes brother’s wife.’ 
Abbott (Shaks. Gram. p. 51) thinks this is the 
meaning also in Merch. of Venice, 1. i. 163— 


‘Sometimes from her eyes 
I did receive fair speechless messages.’ 


In the mod. sense of ‘occasionally’ the only 
example in AV is Sir 3714 (Gr. évlore). But that 
meaning was quite common at the time. Thus 
Elyot, Governour, ii. 225, ‘Some tyme it [fides] 
may be called fay nes some tyme credence, other 
whyles truste’; Tindale, /xpos. 30, ‘ Centurion is 
a captain of a hundred men; whom [ call some- 
time a centurion, but for the most part a hunder- 
captain.’ . HASTINGS. 
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SON OF GOD.— 


Use of the title ‘Son of God’ in~ 
I. OT AND JEWISH WRITINGS, 
1. OT.—Title applied to: 
(a) angels ; 

7) ie os or rulers ; 
c) the theocratic king ; 

(d) the theocratic people 5 

(e) the Messinh—Ps 89 and Px 2, 

2. Jewish Writings :— 

(i. Apocrypln and Pseudepigrapha, 

(i.) The Talmud, 
It. NT 


1. The Gospels. 
(a) Use of the term ‘Son of God.’ 
(i. Incidental uses. 
(ii.) St. Peter’s confession. 
(ili.) The voice from heaven at the Baptism 
and at the Transfiyuration ; 
(«) The textual question. 
(8) Nature of the manifestations. 
(0) The correlative terms ‘ Father’ and ‘Son.’ 
2. Rest of NT. 
“ The title ‘Son of God.’ 
b) The titles ‘ Father’ and ‘Son.’ 
Note on the use of raise Oset. 
8. The significance of these titles— 
(a) For contemporaries, Jewish and non-Jewish— 
The populace, 
H.) The centurion, 
ii.) The ruling classes. 
iv.) The disciples. 
(b) For Jesus Himself— 
i The filial consciousness of Jesus 
“ Tho testimony of the Father. 
ii.) Messiahship and Divinity. 
v.) Pre-existence, 
(c) For the Aposties— 
1 


6 113, 
Col 1 (13). 15, 
Ro 88, 
Note on the origin of the Christian use of tho title 
‘Son of God.’ 
I], Tne Earuy Onvurcn. 
1. The sub-Apostolic Fathers, 
Note on the meaning of ‘Son’ in the Apostles’ Creed. 
2. Marcellus of Ancyra. 
Conclusion. 
Literature. 


I. THE OLD TESTAMENT AND JEWISH WRITINGS, 
—The history of the term ‘Son of God’ in the pre- 
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Christian period is the history of a gradual height- 
ening and concentration of meaning in connexion 
with the culminating point of biblical revelation. 
The use of the term is at first rather poetic or 
rhetorical than in the strict sense theological. It 
is applied to a number of objects in such a way as 
to invest them with a special dignity and value, or 
to hint at a special relation of nearness and appre- 
ciation on the part of God ; but it did not denote 
any essential partaking in the Divine nature. Only 
in Christian times does this latter sense come to 
attach to it. 

1. OLD TESTAMENT. —In OT the phrase, or 
something like it, is used of angels, of human 
judges, of the theocratic king, of the theocratic 
people, and of the Messiah. It is this last use 
which is taken up and further developed in Chris- 
tianity. 

(a) ta the first pesteae that meets us, Gn 6? ¢ 
(ascribed to the 9th cent. document J), the term is 
applied to the race of demigods or angelic beings 
which is conceived as existing before the Flood. 


This passage proved rather a stumbling-block to the later 
Jewish exegesis, and was variously explained, The main body 
of Septuagint MSS (x B are not extant) tr. literally of ulei rot 
Osou {ro also Theodotion). A group, Including A, paraphrases 
this (in v.2 but not in v.4) as of &yytAe. Aquila tr. still more 
literally of viol ray G1ay, leaving an opening, as it would seem, 
for some such sense as that telat in the next paragraph. 
Symm. interprets less equivocally of viel ray dvuverrivévtay, 28 
though the reference was to the profligate sons of the upper or 
ruling classes. So most Jewish commentators; some, however, 
with Field (exapla, i. 22), make the ‘sons of God’=the de- 
scendantsa of Scth, and the ‘daughters of men’=the descend- 
ants of Cain. But there can be little doubt that the sense is 
asin Job 16 2! 387; cf. Ps 291 896, and Dn 825, 

(5) In one remarkable verse the title seems to be 
apace to judges or rulers (Ps 82°), ‘I said, Ye are 
gods; and all of you sons of the Most High’ (cf. 
vi; also Jn 10%). And in a number of places 
‘judges’ are in some way or other equated with 
‘gods’ (Ex 21° RVm and AV, 228° RVm and AV, 
1S 2% RVm and AV; in all these places ‘God’ in 
RV is lit, ‘ gods,’ ’éldhim, according to the familiar 
idiom), 

The origin of this latter usage is not quite olear. It Appears 
to be connected with the fact that judicial or quasi-judicial 
decisions were given in early times in the form of oracles at 
some sacred place and in the name of the deity. 

It is a further qucstion whether or how far Ps 826 was 
supp ceted by this usage. That it was so suggested was the 
older view; and Duhm (e.g.) still explains of the [asmonman 
princes; Baethgen, of heathen rulers. But some recent writers, 
not without precursors in the earlier days of criticism, take 
more literally : ¢.g. Cheyne, of the ‘patron angels’ of oppres- 
sive heathen nations; Wellhaugen (ad loc.) and Sinend (AT 
Theol. p. 304 ff.), of the gods of these nations. Most commen- 
tators compare Ps 58, reading ‘O ye gods’ In v.!, 

(c) Of more importance, and indeed on the direct 
line of Messianic promises, is the designation as 
applied to the theocratic king. For this the lead- 
ing passage is the assurance given by Nathan to 
David, ‘1 will be to him a father, and he shall be 
to me a son’ (28 7). Many other places point 
back to this, esp. Ps 89% 7, But these will meet 
us again under (e). ; ee, 

(d) Closely associated with the application to 
the theocratic king is that to the theocratic people. 
For this we go back primarily to Ex 4” ‘Thou 
shalt say unto Pharaoh, Thus saith the Lorp, 
Israel is my son, my firstborn,’—an announcement 
that seems to have been present to the mind of the 
prophet Hosea when he wrote, ‘ When Israel was 
a child, then [ loved him, and called my son out 
of Feypt (Hos 11'). 

(e) the title ‘son’ is piven both to the theo- 
cratic king and to the theocratic people where 
these are clearly distinguished from each other, 
still more inevitable was it that the same title 
would belong to them when the two ideas coalesce 
into one, as they do in the passages that may be 
called more directly Messianic, Conspicuous among 
these are Pss 89 and 2. 
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Ps 89.—This psalm is based upon the promises of 
2S 7, but also in v.7 clearly takes up Ex 4%, 
Hence, while it is agreed that both king and 
people are in view, opinions differ somewhat as to 
the degree of prominence to be assigned to each. 
Cheyne (Comm. on y.*) has ‘no doubt that the 
Davidic king (or rather ‘the Davidic royalty’) is 
meant.’ But ‘the Davidic house has long been 
overthrown, and the fate of the nation has a more 
practical interest for the writer, whose description 
partly fits the xing; PAUL the people, now become 
the heir of the old Davidic promises.’ In OP p. 
118 he pronounces more decidedly for the ‘ jaa 
exile Jewish Church’ in the Persian period (Arta- 
xerxes II. and jll.). Strack points out a close 
resemblance to the state of things under Josiah ; 
Duhm, to that under Alexander Jannseus‘(c. 88 B.C.). 
Wellhausen, like Cheyne, explains of the com- 
munity, which ‘in the history of the theocracy 
uegeecet to the place formerly occupied by the 

ings. 

Ps 2.—Even more central in ita bearing upon the 
history of Christian thought is Ps 2, esp. v.7 ‘ Thou 
art my son; this day have I begotten thee’; i.e. 
from the day of thine enthronement I have adopted 
thee for my own son. Opinion is leaning rather 
more than it did to the view expressed by Cheyne, 
that this psalm has not ‘a contemporary historical 
reference’ (Cheyne himself thinks that the writer 
‘throws himself back’ into the age of David or 
Solomon, to which, according to Strack, he belongs). 
What might be called the most modern view is con- 
cisely stated by Wellhausen (PB, ‘Psalms,’ ad loc.): 
‘The Messiah is the speaker, and the whole psalm 
is composed in His name. It is not merely the 
hopes concerning the future to which he gives 
expression ; it is the claims to world-wide dominion 
already cherished by the Jewish Theocracy. All 
the heathen are destined to obey the Jews; if 
they fail to do so, they are rebels. The Messiah 
is the incarnation of I[srael’s universal rule. He 
and Israel are almost identical, and it matters 
little whether we say that Israel has or its the 
Messiah. ,.. On the day when JHvVH founded 
the Theocracy, He gave it the right to unlimited 
earthly dominion. This right is involved in the 
very idea of the Theocracy. Zion, as being the 
seat of the Divine rule, is, zpso facto, the seat of 
universal rule.’ 

It will be seen how the most advanced science of 
our time is by degrees giving back a full equiva- 
lent for the old naive conception that would make 
the passages above quoted direct unmediated pre- 
dictions of the personal Messiah. As applied to 
the Messiah these prophecies are not unmediated. 
The steps are one thing, the shrine to which they 
lead is another. ‘The Scriptures of which we have 
been speaking mark so many separate contri- 
butions to the total result; but the result, when 
it is attained, has the completeness of an organic 
whole. A Figure was created — projected as it 
were upon the clouds—which was invested with 
all the attributes of a person. And the minds of 
men were turned towards it in an attitude of ex- 
pectation. It makes no matter that the lines of 
this Figure are drawn from different originals. 
They meet at last in a single portraiture. And we 
should never have known how perfectly they meet 
if we had not had the NT picture to compare with 
that of OT. The most literal fulfilment of pre- 
diction would not be more conclusive proof that 
all the course of the world and all the threads of 
history are in one guiding Hand. 

2, JEWISH WRITINGS.—Ps 2, as it has been 
rightly observed, stands at the head of a long line 
of subsequent development. The conception of the 
Messiah as also ‘Son’ became a fixed part of the 
tradition, not perhaps quite so widely extended as 


might have been expected,—it does not heute at all 
largely in the Talmud,—and yet sufficiently attested 
in those forms of Judaism which present the nearest 
affinities to Christianity. 

(i) The pene ee and Pseudepigrapha.—The 
title ‘Son’ as applied to the Messiah occurs only 
once in the Book of Enoch (105?) in a passage thie 
origin and date of which are uncertain. It does 
not occur at all in Apoc. of Baruch. But in 4 Ezra 
(2 Esdras) it seems to be fairly well established. 
This book is lost in the original (Gr. or Heb. 7), but 
18 preserved in no fewer than five versions, Lat., Syr., 
éitth., Arab. (two forms), Arm., which are com- 
monly supposed to rank in this order, though the 
subject has not yet been thoroughly investigated. 

The text punted in our Bibles is from the Latin. In 728. 29 
this version has evidently passed through Christian hands; Syr. 
has twice and Arab. once ‘my Son Messiah,’ Acth. once ‘my 
Servant Messiah’ (perhaps = weiss), and Arm. once ‘the 
Messiah of God.’ From this rough statement, which can hardly 
be pursued into close detail, it will be seen that there is some 
doubt. In 1832 and 37 Lat. Syr. Arab., and in 1352 Lat. Syr. 
identically, and 2th. Arab. approximatcly, all have ‘Son,’ which, 
however, does not appear in the Armenian. A like relation 
is found in 149, where Lat. Syr. 42th. codd, Arab. have ‘Son’; 
Eth. codd, ‘sona,’ while Arm. rors and pnraphrases, The 
edd., including Hilgenfeld and Gunkel in Kautzsch, Apokr. u. 
Pseudepig. d. AT, read ‘Son ‘in all these places; but the Sold 
cannot be regarded as quite secure (cf. Drummond, Jewis 
Messiah, pp. 285-288). 

The strongly Messianio passage in Ps-So) 1723-51 hag not the 
title ‘Son,’ but clearly borrows from Ps 2 in v.%, 


(ii). The Talmud.—A part from the above instances 
there is not much evidence for the Messianic inter- 
pretation of Ps 2 in the Rabbinic literature. Dal- 
man (Worte Jesu, D- 222) gives three examples of 
this, one dating c. 240 and another c. 350 A.D. 

Two other comments quoted by him are of some interest. 
The Midrash on Ps 2!2 concludes thus: ‘To whom js this like? 
To a king who is wroth with his subjects, and the subjects go 
and make their peace with the kiny’s son, that he may make 
peace for them. Then when the subjects goto give thanks to 
the king, he saith to them: Would ye give thanks tome? Go 
and give them to my son; since, but for him, I should long ago 
have blotted out the people. So saith God to the nations of the 
world when they would give thanks to him. Go thank the 
children of Israel, for without them ye would not have continued 
for a single hour.’ 

A late comment in Midr. TeAtll, il. 7 {s expressly directed 
against the Christian interpretation: ‘From this passage (Ps 27) 
an answer may be given to the Minim (Christiana) who say the 
Holy One—blessed be He—has a Son, and thou canst reply to 
them: it does not mean ‘A Son art Thou to Me,” but ‘ Thou 
art My Son”; like & servant whom his master encourages by 
saying to him, ‘‘I love thee as my son!”’ Although this is set 
down as ‘very late,’ it is just the interpretation that would be 
natural to a Jew. 

If. THE New TESTAMENT.—In passing over to 
N'T it is important to observe that we should not 
form an adequate conception of the significance of 
the title ‘Son of God’ 1f we were to confine our- 
selves to the use of that title alone. It is true that 
it occurs in some central passages, and true that 
in these passages the phrase is invested with great 
depth of area But we should not adequately 
appreciate this depth, and still less should we 
understand the mass and volume of NT teaching 
on this head, if we did not directly connect with the 
explicit references to the ‘Son of God’ that other 
long series of references to God as pre-eminently 
‘the Father,’ and to Christ as pre-eminently ‘the 
Son.’ These two lines of usage are really conver- 
peut And we must first consider them separately 

efore we bring them together. It has seemed 
best first to collect and sift the evidence before 
seeking to penetrate further into its meaning. 

1, THE GOSPELS.—(a) Use of the term ‘Son of 
God.’—The use of this term is perhaps more sparing 
than we might suppose. And the number of in- 
stances on which we can really lay stress will be 
found to shrink somewhat on examination. 

(i.) Incidental uses.—Only in the Fourth Gospel 
(5% 9% [var. lect.] 10% 11‘) is the title ‘Son of God’ 
used by our Lord expressly of Himself. And 
although three at least of the places in which it 
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is described as used of Him are of salient import- 
ance, this is not the case with others. Instances 
like Mk 1! (where the reading is also not quite 
certain), Jn 3!8 20°! belong to the evangelists, and 
are therefore evidence for a later stage of belief 
than that of the narrative. And we must allow 
for the possibility that to this later stage are really 
to be assigned words such as those ascribed to the 
Baptist in Jn 1“ and to Nathanael inJn 1%. Nor 
can we be too confident as to the exact wording of 
the discourses or sayings in Jn 3% 6% 9% [y,2.] 10% 
114, St. Jolin, even more than the other evange- 
lista, was so intensely absorbed in his own belief in 
the Godhead of Christ that it was natural to him 
to antedate expressions which really would be ex- 
ceptional at the time to which they are referred. 
Even in the First Gospel (Mt 14° 26°) the absence 
of the phrase from the Synoptic parallels must cast 
some doubt upon its originality. 

On the other hand, in the cases of the demoniacs 
(Mk 3" {| 57\)) and of the centurion at the Cross 
(Mk 15 ||) the attestation indeed is excellent, but 
we cannut deduce anything very tangible (see 
below, 3 (a)). 

ii.) St. Peter’s Confession.—We cannot be sur- 
prised if by an application of similar critical 
methods some scholars (e.g. Dalman, Worte Jesu, 

. 224) should also cancel the phrase in the more 

important connexion of Mt 16% Here, in the 
version of Matthew, Peter’s confession runs: ‘Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God’; where 
Mark has only, ‘Thou art the Christ,’ and Luke 
‘The Christ of God.’ And no doubt it follows 
from this that the Marcan document had no more 
than our present Gospel. Still this passage is not 
really on all fours with the others that have come 
before us. For the context clearly proves that 
Matthew had before him some further tradition, 
possibly that of the Logia, but in any case 
a tradition that has the look of being original. 
Whether this originality extends to the whole 
phrase may be more than we could assert posi- 
tively, but to the present writer it appears to be 
probable that it does. We should more easily 
understand the apostolic use of the title ‘Son of 
God’ if there had been precedents for it on im- 
portant occasions like this, when it is represented 
as receiving the sanction of Christ Himself. The 
whole phrase as it stands, including the epithet 
‘living God,’ calls up such a host of OT associa- 
tions, and at one step sets the confession so 
conspicuously in its place amid the whole series 
of biblical revelations, that we may be loth to let 
it go. 
Git) The vowe from heaven at the Baptism and 
Transfiguration.—The next two places that we 
have to deal with are encircled, like the last, with 
critical considerations. lt may be well first to 
state the textual facts, so that the reader may 
have the evidence fully before him. 

a. Lhe textual question.— 
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Lk 935 xa) gerd iyivire is rig vidirne Aivyevta’ Obréis iors 6 
ulég prov b ixAsrsypeives, aireu &xovere. 

We may also compare Ac 1883, . . kvarrheas Ineotv, os xa} by 
te Yaans yiyparra: re deuripy (0.1. ivew wpdre Larus 
yiyp.)” Liss prov a) a, lye ehpespor yiyivenuce ot. Cf. He 15 55, 

The main question here is as to the reading of Lk 822; iva 
ehpspey ytyivynxe os is clearly Western, with strong Latin sup- 
port, though even here the whole family is not included, e f 

oing the other way; the absence of Syriac evidence is also 
[im rtant. The natural inference would be that the reading 
although, no doubt, very ancient, was not really primitive. An 
when we think how strong the temptation would be to assimi- 
late the text of the Gospel to that of the apap and how readily 
this latter text would fall in with ideas that are known to have 
been current in the 2nd cent., the presumption against ite 
originality ia increased. In any case Luke is the only Gospel 
affected. The agreement of Matthew and Mark is sufficient 
guarantee that the reading found in them was found also in the 
cominon Synop. document. Luke can at most represent onl 
a separate tradition, which hardly in this Instance carries wit 
it so much weight as the others. 

If the common reading is to be preferred, then the first half 
of the words presen a coincidence with Ps 27, the second half 
with Is 421. The words heard at the Transfiguration also pre- 
sent a general resemblance to Ps 2. That psalm ie directly 
quoted in Acts and Hebrews. 

8. The nature of the Manifestations.—It is char- 
acteristic of the OT prophets that the revelations 
made to them sometimes took the form of remark- 
able sights and sometimes of remarkable sounds. 
At least these are the terms in which they are 
described to us; what exactly were the psycho- 
logical phenomena corresponding it is beyond our 
power to eee They belong to the peculiar experi- 
ence of the Hebrew prophets. The Jewish notions 
about the Bath &él are an extension of the same 
idea, (Weber, Jiid. Theol. p. 194 f.). 

It is natural to suppose that the manifestations at 
the Baptism and at the Transfiguration were similar 
in kind. It is possible that they were known only 
to Jesus Himself, perhaps in the one case also to 
the Baptist, and in the other to one or more of the 
apostles who possessed the prophetic endowment. 
Through such a channel as this the Divine ap- 
proval of the Son was in all probability communi- 
cated to men. The significance of this Divine 
testimony will come before us later. 

(b) The correlative terms ‘ Father’ and ‘ Son,’— 
We are told (Dalman, Worte Jesu, p. 156) that 
it is contrary to Jewish usage to speak of God as 
‘Father’ absolutely without some such addition 
as ‘who isin heaven.’ The only exceptions occur 
in prayers. It also appears that great care and 
reserve were used in the application of this title 
generally. The Targums, where they have occa- 
sion to refer to it, adopt a paraphrase. 

In this respect the Gospels show a marked con- 
trast. Our Lord does, indeed, make use of the 
Jewish form (which is found most frequently in 
Matthew, but cf. also Mk 11%, Lk 11%); and it is 
probable enough that the real instances of this use 
may have been more numerous than would appear 
from our Gospels. 

At the same time the Christian use goes far 
beyond the Jewish limitations. And besides the 
general use as applied to the disciples, there is a 
special use in which our Lord reserves it in a 
peculiar manner to Himself. He nowhere speaks 
of ‘our Father,’ numbering Himself with His fol- 
lowers. The Lord’s Prayer is not an exception, 
because it is a form prescribed to the disciples, and 
constructed entirely for them. The prayers of the 
Son to the Father are different. 

On the other hand, our Lord constantly speaks of 
‘my Father,’ whether with (Mt 7" 10° 15% 16” 
18°. 19. §) or without addition. And this use ap- 
parently goes back even to His childhood (Lk 2®). 

The use in question is illustrated in a number 
of ways. So in the parable of the Wicked Hus- 
bandmen, where the ‘ beloved son’ (Mk 12%), who 
is also ‘heir,’ is distinguished from all other mes- 
sengers. So again in the pareble of the Marriage 
Feast, which the king makes for his son (Mt 22%) ; 
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where, though the parallel in Lk 14’ may point to 

this ceseriB ton as added later, the instance just 

given would at least show that it lay near at hand ; 

and some further support is given to it by the part 
layed by the ‘bridegroom’ in the parable of the 
en Virgins. 

In any case the whole argument of Mt 17* turns 
on the distinction between ‘son’ and ‘ stranger.’ 
And the point of the discussion about Ps 110' (Mk 
125-87) is just to prove that the Messiah is not 
‘gon of David’ in the same sense in which other 
members of his lineage are spoken of as sona. We 
shall have occasion to come back to some of these 
passages presently. 

We observe in our Lord’s use of the titles 
‘Father’ and ‘Son’ in connexion with Himself 
an ascending scale. First, there are the places 
where He speaks of God as His heavenly Father, 
or Father in heaven, after ordinary Jewish usage 
(Mt 7%! etc., see above). Then there are the places 
where He speaks of God as ‘my Father’ without 
addition, which are too numerous to need specilica- 
tion. Then we come toa smaller number of pas- 
sages in which ‘the Son’ and ‘the Father’ are at 
once opposed and associated. And lastly, there 
are the cases in which mention is made of ‘the 
Father’ and ‘the Son,’ where the correlation is 
not expressed but implied. The last two classes of 
passages alone will require some discussion. 

The classical passage in the Synoptic Gospels for 
the correlative use of ‘the Father’ and ‘the Son’ 
is, of course, Mt11°7\. By the side of this we have 
Mk 13% || [v.2.] and the important and much de- 
bated verse Mt 28". 

Dalman (see pp. 231-235) allows the first of these 
passages to stand, explaining it as a figurative 
application of the relation of ‘father and son.’ 
The relation of Jesus to Him whom we call ‘the 
Father’ is such a relation, and therefore implies 
mutual knowledge. But the other places, he 
thinks, bear too close a resemblance to the theo- 
logical language of the Early Church; and he 
would set them down, in their present form, to 
the reflex influence of that language. He ques- 
tions the use by our Lord Himself of either phrase 
as a theological term. And this kind of view is, 
no doubt, widely spread in critical circles. 

Now, in the first place, we note that the passages 
just referred to are not the only evidence for 

ringing the use in question within the cycle of 
Syngpue language. We may fairly add to these 
for this purpose Ac 1*7 2%; for not only is the 
author of Acts the author also of one of our 
Synoptic Gospels, but it is probable that these 
early chapters are based upon a document that is 
very much upon the same level with the sources 
used in the Synoptics. 

Next, we observe that if the use of ‘the Father’ 
and ‘the Son’ as theological terms belongs to the 
Early Church, it at least goes back to the very 
first moment at which we possess contemporary 
evidence for the vocabulary of that Chaich: and 
indeed to a date which is not more than 23 years 
from the Ascension (see 1 Th 1!) And at the 
time when we thus first meet with it the use is no 
novelty, but already firmly and deeply rooted, 
a thing generally understood in all the Pauline 
Churches, and, so far as we can see, without any 
hint of question or dispute beyond their borders. 
As we shall have to illustrate this more at lenyth 
in the next section, we need not pursue tlie point 
further. 

These facts demand an explanation. How are 
we to account for the rapid growth within some 
23 to 26 years of a usage already so fixed and 
stereotyped? Where is the wor hon in which 
it was fashioned, if it did not descend from Christ 
Himself? When we think of the way in which 
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the best authenticated records of His teachin 
lead us up to the ver verge of the challenged 
expressions, it seems altogether an easier step to 
regard them as the natural continuation of that 
teaching than to seek their origin wholly outside 
it. Of the two alternatives the former seems not 
only in other ways the more satisfactory, but 
really the easier and the more critical. 

2. THE REST OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.—The 
same two convergent lines of doctrine may be 
traced in the rest of the NT as in the Gospels. 
Here again we have two groups of passages, the 
one introducing the title ‘Son of God,’ and the other 
speaking rather of ‘the Father’ and ‘the Son.’ 
And here Hier we find the two groups approach 
and mutually support each other. 

The main difference between the Gospels and 
the rest of the literature is that, whereas we have 
seen that in the Gospels there is an ascendin 
scale of expression, corresponding to the gradua 
unfolding of the new conception A the course of 
the history, in the Epistolary and other books 
(which though, as writings, for the most part 
earlier than the Gospels in point of composition, 
are later than them in the stage of development to 
which they have reference),—in these books the 

rocess reflected in the Gospels is seen as complete. 

oth titles, or sets of titles, ‘Son of God’ and 
‘Father and Son,’ have come to represent definite 
theologumena. Their content is fixed, and carries 
with it a distinct doctrinal meaning. The climax 
to which we have been advancing has been reached, 
and now simply perpetuates itself. The point 
gained is not lost again. 

(a) The title ‘ Son of God,’—We open the Epistle 
which stands at the head of the collection in our 
Bibles, and the state of belief implied in it is 
revealed to us in the very first verses (Ro 1!4), 
We read there that the main subject of the Gospel, 
or new announcement to mankind, is just this, 
‘the Son of God.’ And the nature of the announce. 
ment respecting Him is, that while on one side of 
His Being He satisfies the conditions expected in 
the Jewish Messiah by His descent from David, 
on another side of His Being He is defined or 
marked out as attaining to a higher designation 
still. eis nothiny less than ‘Son of God.’ And 
the incontrovertible proof of His higher nature is 
to be scen in His victory over death by the Re- 
surrection. 

The term ‘Son of God’ is evidently by this 
time chosen and established as the standing formula 
to express what we mean by the Divinity of 
Christ. If in the OT the term did not necessarily 
imply Divine origin in the strict sense at all, that 
state of thinys has once for all been left behind ; 
and this particular formula has been fixed upon by 
the Christian consciousness as the shortest and 
most decisive expression for the proposition in 
which its whole faith centres. 

The inference which we thus draw from the 
opening verses of Ep. to Romans is confirmed on 
all hands, and shown to hold govod for every 
branch of the Church. We need not stay to illus- 
trate it further from such passages as Gal 2°, Eph 
4 for the Epp. of St. Paul. But Ac 9” shows that 
to preach ‘that Jesus is the Son of God’ was a 
current way of describing the gospel. <A like 
result follows from 1 Jn 38 (where ‘the Son of 
God was manifested’ is a name for what was after- 
wards called ‘the Incarnation’), and 1 Jn 4?* 5% 1.28 

rove clearly that the confession of Jesus as the 
See of God was the cardinal point in the Chris- 
tian faith. Somewhat more indirectly the same 
conclusion follows from He 4} 10” and Rev 2!® 
(taking up the description of 1'%!6). The Gospel of 
St. John (1)* 28) identifies the Only-beyotten with 
the Logos of God. 
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(b) The titles ‘ Father’ and ‘ Son.’—In the Pro- 
logue to the Fourth Gospel we are in the region of 
high theology. But the fundamental assumptions 
of the Epistles (Pauline, Petrine, Johannean, 
Hebrews) are on the same plane. From the first 
we have in the greetings of such as begin with 
greetings frequent reference to the standing cor- 
relatives ‘the Father’ and ‘the Son.’ There never 
was a time within the range of this literature 
when the two correlative terms were not under- 
stood and accepted as part of the essential voca- 
bulary of Christianity. 

When, therefore, we read in Mt 28" the com- 
mand to baptize in the name of the Father and 
the Son, this combination is one proved to have 
been in common use tess than 25 years after 
the command is said to have been given; and the 
complete triad is proved to have been recognized 
very little later. 

We repeat that the matured form in which: these 
conceptions are found in the earliest Epistles seems 
to us abundantly to justify not only the few places 
in which they enter into the Synoptic Gospels, 
but, in principle at least, the more numerous places 
in which they occur in the Gospel that bears the 
name of St. Jolin (see below, 3 0 i). 

Note on the use of wait ¢00.—We must reckon with the possi- 
bility that sass (sou) in Ac 318. 25 427. 30 was intended to be taken 
in the senso of ‘Son.’ It certainly has this sense in a number 
of places in the Apostolic Fathers (see below, III. 1). It is, 
however, more probable that (agin Mt 1218) the earlier writers 
distinctly have in view the ‘Servant of Jehovah’ of Is 42! etc. 
Only when the preaching of the gospel left Jewish ground and 
beyan to spread among peoples ignorant of Heb. were the two 
senses Wholly confused. This process, indeed, was rapid; and 
the effect was so far good that Mt blended with the conception 
of Christ ay ‘Son’ a quantity of valuablo teaching relating to 
the ‘Servant’ which was most truly applicable to Him (though 
under another name), and which, but for this, might have met 
with less attention, On the ears: es in Acts see esp. an 
excellent note by Knowling on Ac 818; cf. also what is said by 
the same writer on ‘St. Peter's Discourses,’ p. 119 ff. 

3. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THESE TITLES.— 
We have now collected most of the data bearing 
upon our subject. The next step must be to con- 
sider their significance under the different condi- 
tions in which we have found the titles used. In 
other words, we shall have to ask what they really 
meant, in the fulness of their meaning, (a) for the 
contemporaries of Jesus, both Jewish and non- 
Jewish ; (6) for Jesus Himself ; (c) for the apostles, 
looking back upon and interpreting them. 

(a) Lor contemporaries, Jewish and non-Jewish. 
—(i.) The populace.—Not much can be extracted 
from the witness of the demoniacs (Mk 3?! |] 57 [I). 
If we read into it a higher meaning than the words 
conveyed to the mind of the speaker, it could only 
be by assuming a providential action outside the 
working of ordinary laws. The prophecy of Caiaphas 
(Jn 11°59) is perhaps aufliciently parallel to justify 
us in introducing this; and it 1s a common belief 
that, where the human will is most dormant, 
Divine influences are felt most readily. But, 
looked at psychologically, the confessions of the 
demoniacs could not mean more than that they 
believed themselves to be in the presence of the 
expected Messiah. 

(ii.) Zhe centurton.—In spite of the divergent 
report of the words of tho centurion at the cross 
in Lk 23, there can be little doubt that the 
common source of the Synoptic narrative is rightly 
reproduced by Mark and Matthew, ‘Truly this 
was the Son of God.’ As, however, there is no 
obvious reason why Luke should have altered this, 
und as there are other details in the history of 
the Passion for which he appears to have inde- 
pendent authority, it is possible that another 
version of the words may have reached him; 
and that version may have as good a chance of 
being true as that which competes with it. If 
the words ‘Son of God’ were really used, the 
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sense attaching to them would depend to some 
extent on the nationality of the centurion, in 
regard to which we are in the dark. Probabl 
what was in his mind would be an undefined fel. 
ing of awe, and @ consciousness that events were 
happening that transcended his experience and 
apprehension. 

(iii.) The ruling classes.—The question was 
directly put to our Lord by the high priest, ‘ Art 
thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed ?’ (Mk 14%), 
And the assenting answer was treated as blas- 
phemy. Still, it would not follow that this was 
taken as an assertion of full Divinity. It prob- 
ably was taken as a claim to be the Messiah. 
But if the Jews in general thought of the Messiah 
as superhuman indeed, but not strictly Divine, the 
high priest (unless it were by such an overruling 
as we have considered above) is not likely to have 
meant more than this. The claim might well 
seem so audacious as to amount to blasphemy 
even without this aggravation (cf. Holtzmann, 
Neutest. Theol. i. 266), more especially as it in- 
cludes the prophecy of a second coming as Judge. 

(iv.) The disciples.—The highest point of recog- 
nition of our Lord’s true nature was no doubt 
reached in St. Peter’s confession. We have seen 
that there is some presumption (the extent of 
which we would not exaggerate, though it seems 
to us real) that St. Peter did actually use the 
words attributed to him by Matthew. te so, ‘the 
Son of the living God’ would be stronger still than 
the {more common phrase without the epithet. 
Not only (as we have sugyested) does this at once 
bring before the mind a whole mass of most 
central OT teaching, but by the very fact of 
varying from and adding to the current phrase 
it prepares us for a variation from and addition to 
the meaning. ‘The Son’ is al par ocanees taken 
out of the common category of all others who may 
be described as ‘sons.’ And, ‘the Son of the 
living God’ is as much as to say ‘the Son of 
Jehovah Himself,’ the God of Revelation and 
Redemption, and the expression of His Personal 
Being. We are on the way towards the dratvyacua 
ris dé&ns Kal xapaxrhp Tis vroordcews of He 1°. 

(b) For Jesus Himself.—But the question that 
concerns us most is, of course, What sense did the 
title and its equivalents bear for Jesus Hiniself? 
And here again we shall have to regard the ques- 
tion from several distinct points of view. We shall 
do well to look at it, (i.) in the light of our Lord’s 
own filia) consciousness; (i1.) in the hight of the 
external testimony borne to Him by the Father ; 
(iii.) with reference to the two distinct things, 
Messiahship and Divinity; (iv.) and lastly, with 
reference to the extent to which the Divine Son- 
ship is to be carried back behind the Incarnation. 

Qi.) Lhe filial consciousness of Jesus.—We have 
expressed our reluctance to speak too freely of the 
human consciousness of our Lord (art. JESUS 
CHRIST, ii. 603). But there can be no question 
that the central constituent in that consciousness 
was the complete and unclouded sense of the 
filial relation, evidenced at once by perfect mutu- 
ality of knowledge between the Son and the 
Father, and perfect submission and response on 
the part of the Son to the Father’s will. On this 
head it may be said that critics of all shades are 
agreed (see, ¢.g., Holtzmann, Neutest. Theol. i. 
281f., with numerous authorities quoted on p. 
282; also Harnack, What ts Christianity ? p. 127 ff.). 

But, that being so, it is rather strange that the 
references to this filial relation in the Synoptic 
Gospels should be so comparatively few. It is 
indeed implied in the many ers in which (as 
we have seen) Jesus speaks of ‘My Father’ in a 
sense peculiar to Himself. But, apart from these, 
there are but two conspicuous passages in which 
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the relation in question is described. On the side 
of action we have the supreme ‘obedience unto 
death’ of Mk 14%*| ‘ Abba, Father, all things are 
pesainle unto thee; remove this cup from me: 
iowbeit not what I will, but what thou wilt’: 
with which we may compare the aay of in- 
ward converse throughout the Passion (Lk 23%, 
[v.l.]), And on the side of knowledge we have 
the one great passage, Mt 11% ‘No one knoweth 
the Son, save the Father ; neither doth any know 
the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever 
the Son willeth to reveal him.’ It is in conse- 
uence of this relation that ‘all things have been 
delivered’ unto the Son by the Father (i5.), and 
that whosoever receives the Son receives really the 
Father who sent Him (Mk 9%7)}). 

In the Synoptic Gospels, with these few excep- 
tions, the fiial relation is rather felt as an under- 
lying presupposition of the narrative than guecu 
expressed in it. But when we tum to the Fourt 
Gospel, what has been hitherto of the nature of 
incidental comment or implication becomes nothing 
less than a standing theme, worked out in great 
variety of detail. 


The Son is come forth from God, from the Father (Jn 135 
1627. 28) ; He is not come of Himself, but is sent by God (8*2 178) ; 
and as He comes forth from God, so also He returns to God 
(135 1628), He is come {n the Father's name (643); not to seek 
ILis own will, but the will of Him that sent Him (589 688 1481 1716) ; 
to do that will is the support and stay, the ruling function, of 
Ilis whole being (434). It follows that the Son does not seek 
ilis own glory but the Father’s (718 859 174); and, as the con- 
verse of this, He does not glorify Himself, but is alorited by the 
Mather (1228 1332 175), though the Father is glorified in the Son. 
The acts of the Son are really the acts of the Father, the 
uatural expression of that perfect intimacy in which they etand 
to each other (619. 20 929 1025. 87.83), The reciprocity between 
them {is complete, it is seen in the perfection of their mutual 
knowledge (7 818 1015 1725); go that the teaching of the Son is 
really the teaching of the Father (716 826. 28. 38° 1249. 50 1410. 24 
1518), [It is important to note that the after-teaching of the 
Spirit comes under the same description; He too will ‘not 
speak from himself; but what things soever he shall! hear, 
these shall he speak’ (1613; cf, 1515)]. Hence the life and char- 
acter and words of the Son, taken as a whole, constitute a 
revelation of the Father such as had never been given before 
(646 147-10; of, 114.18), The great fundamental fact is that the 
Son is in the Father and the Father in Him (1088 141! 1721); or, 
in other words, the Son and the Father are one (1099); a claim 
which the Jews appear to have understood, for they accused 
our Lord of ‘making himself equal with God ’ (518). 

It was but another aspect of His filial relation that the Son 
was the object of the Father’s unwavering and unfailing love 
(Jn 885 §20 1017 169.20 1723. 24.26: of, 1141 1424); that the Father 
bears witness to Him (537 818 1280) fand we observe here again 
that the witness which is borne to the Son by the Father is also 
borne by the Spirit (1526)]; or, to use a summary Jewish expres- 
sion, ‘him the Father, even God, hath sealed’ (627). Nor is it 
surprising that the prerogatives of the Father are committed to 
the Son (385 188 1615 177), more particularly the prerogative of 
sudement (522. 27 939), and the B ecabs of both possessing and 

mparting Hfe (526 1125 146.18 172; cf. 14); or that the Son is to 
be honoured as the Father is honoured (63; cf. 1533. 24); or that 
mankind are invited to ‘come’ to the Son as the source of all 


nienoee nourishment (414 635 787), and as the way to the Father 
(637. 44. 45 1.46) 


It is open to us, if we will, to think that in this 
collection of sayings there is an element—possibly 
a somewhat considerable element—that represents 
not so much what was actually spoken as enlarge- 
ment or comment embodying the experience and 
reflexion of the growing Church. It is open to us, 
if we will, to think that the part played by such 
sayings in the Gospel is proportionately greater 
than they would have seemed to bear to any average 
disciple who had heard the Lord. That it should 
be so would be perfectly consistent with the Gospel 
being the work of an apostle. It would be the 
natural and deliberate result of his setting himself 
to write & rvevparixdy edayyéxcov, the object of which 
was not s0 much to furnish a photographic repro- 
duction of the events as to fill up gaps and defici- 
encies in the records of preceding evangelists. But, 
when every deduction is made, the fact remains 
that sayings of this character there most certainly 
were; and not only so, but on the showing of the 


most critical of critics they supplied the real key- 
note to the whole history. A scientific examina- 
tion of the Gospels, whatever else it brings out, 
brings out this, that the root-element in the con- 
sciousness of Jesus was a sense of Sonship to the 
Divine Father, deeper, clearer, more intimate, 
more all-embracing and all-absorbing, than ever 
was vouchsafed to a child of man. 

(ii.) Zhe testumony of the Father. — We have 
spoken so far of what might be called the sub- 
jective consciousness of Jesus. As much at least 
as this not only follows from the logic of the 
history, but is distinctly revealed to us—in the 
Spee Gospels sufficiently, in the Fourth Gospel 
abundantly. But to this subjective conviction on 
His part the narratives tell us that there was also 
added an objective confirmation. The confirma- 
tion was given in the two voices at the Baptism 
and at the Transfiguration (Mk 1)" || 97||), and also 
—if we take in St. John—by the voice heard at 
the visit of the Greeks (Jn 127). How are we to 
explain these utterances ? 

f the narratives are well founded, we are not 
limited in our explanation by any inquiry as to 
the current contemporary interpretation of such 
texts as Ps 2’, Is 42', Dt 18%, however much the 
words said to have been spoken contain reminis- 
cences of or allusions to those texts. For the 
hearing of the voices was what might be called a 
prep neie hearing. The probability is, as we have 

inted above (p. 572%), that just as on the third 
occasion, While the crowd said, ‘It thundered,’ or 
‘An angel spake to him,’ either in the first instance 
the Baptist, or in the second instance the three 
apostles, or perhaps in all three, Jesus Christ 

imself alone was aware of something that con- 
veyed a more articulate sense than this. But in 
any case the sense thus conveyed was conveyed to 
the spiritual ear by a method analogous to that of 
prophetic inspiration. 

And if, on the occasions in question, the Spirit of 
God did intimate prophetically to chosen witnesses, 
more or fewer, a revelation couched partly in the 
language of the ancient Scriptures, it would by no 
means follow that the meaning of the revelation 
was limited to the meaning of those older Scrip- 
tures. On the contrary, it would be likely enough 
that the old words would be charged with new 
meaning—that, indeed, the revelation contained in 
them, though linking on to some message of the 
past, would yet be in substance a new revelation. 

We have seen that the ancient Scriptures of 
which we are speaking contributed, each in its way, 
to create that Ideal Figure which, in dimensions 
varying with the apprehending eye and mind, 
hovered before the imaginations of the contem- 
poraries of Jesus. To Jesus Himself it reached 
the fullest dimensions of which it was capable. 
And we may assume that to His mind the an- 
nouncement ‘Thou art my Son’ meant not only 
all that it had ever meant to the most enlightened 
of seers in the past, but, yet more, all that the 
response of His own heart told Him that it meant 
in the present. 

It might well content us to put into the words 
this, and no more. But it is possible, and we 
should be justified in supposing—not reeks of 
dogmatic assertion, but by way of pious belief—in 
view of the later history and the progress of sub- 
sequent revelation, that the words were intended 
to suggest a new truth not hitherto made known, 
viz. that the Son was Son not only in the sense 
of the Messianic King, or of an Ideal Boerne but 
that the idea of Sonship was fulfilled in Him ina 
way yet more mysterious and ve more essential ; 
in other words, that He was Son, not merely in 

rophetic contemplation but in actual transcendent 

act, before the foundation of the world. 
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(iii.) Messiahship and divinity.—This last possi- 
bility brings us to the question, which in any case 
we shall have to face: What exactly is the mean- 
ing of the title ‘Son of God’? There is no doubt 
that it means the expected Messiah,—that at least. 
But how much more does it mean than that? In 

articular, does it mean the Son as tncarnate, or 
nOaE it go behind and beyond the Incarnation ? 

We reserve the last part of this question for a 
moment. In the meantime we must attempt to 
define rather more exactly the relation of the title 
‘Son of God’ to the conception of the Messiah. In 
the popular mind, at the period with which we are 
concerned, the two things would be simply iden- 
tical. But, as we so constantly see, our Lord was 
not content merely to take a Ropu idea, with the 
conventional stamp upon it. In His hands the 
popne idea is nearly always remoulded, renewed, 

rought into harmony with some fresh and power- 
ieteatity, and reissued with the signature of that 
reality. 

He had done this with the title Son or MAN. 
For the author of the Similitudes in the Book of 
Enoch and for those who inherited his tradition, 
the Son of Man was just the Messiah as Judge. 
But our Lord went back to the original sources of 
the title, Dn 7 and Ps 8‘; and He thus brought it 
into living contact with the conception of Man as 
Man. In His ie it was the Messiah as Man, the 
perfect Man, in the sense of being more man—more 
completely embodying in Himself the essence of 
nll that went to make man, more utterly in touch 
with everything in man—than any who had ever 
borne the name of man before. 

So, too, with the title ‘Son of God.’ Its meaning 
was very far from being exhausted by the holding 
of a certain office or function, such as that of the 
Messiah. For Jesus the phrase means the absolute 
fulness of all that'it ought to mean—the perfection 
of Sonship in relation to God; in a word, just all 
that sum of relations and habitudes of feeling and 
thought and action that we have seen so amply set 
before us in the Gospel of St. John. Itis the pic- 
ture of a mind lying open without flaw or impedi- 
ment to the stream of Divine love pouring in upon 
it, and responding to that love at once with exquisite 
sensitiveness and with entire completeness. It is 
indeed the very perfection of what we mean by 
av ae and the religious attitude of the soul to 


It thus appears that in the mind of Christ the 
Jewish conception of the Messiah parted in two 
directions—one covering all the relationships of 
man to man, and the other in like manner covering 
all the relationships of the perfect Man to God. It 

arted in these directions, and it was resolvable 
into the two complementary ideals to which they 
led. And asa matter of fact the life of Christ on 
earth was the consummate realization of those 
ideals. [Compare with the above an admirable 
paragraph in Holtzmann, Neutest. Theol. i. 281 f.]. 

The Sawin title ‘Messiah’ had upon it the 
stamp of something local and temporary; and as 
such it has lost much of its interest for the modern 
world. But the two other titles of which we have 
been speaking imply what is neither local nor 
temporary, but as permanent as Humanity itself, 
It is therefore specially under these titles that our 
Lord most freely revealed Himself. 

There is, however, something in the title ‘Mes- 
siah’ which although present was not quite so 
prominent in the other two. They convey to us 
as fully as it could be conveyed what Jesus was 
in Himself. But they do not bring out in the same 
relief the historical mission that Ile had in the 
first instance for His contemporaries and through 
them for all after-ayes. The wonderful birth, the 
wonderful works, the crucifixion, the resurrection, 
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and the ascension may be viewed as aspects of the 
work of the Son of Man and of the Son of God,— 
they are aspects of the work of salvation and of 
the coming forth from and return to the Father,— 
but as enacted in space and time they might be 
more Sper cpneley escribed as belonging to the 
manifestation of the Messiah. 

What deeper implications are there in the title 
‘Son of God’? Were the 4th cent. Fathers right in 
claiming that He who bore this title was not only 
in the full sense ‘Son’ but in the full sense ‘ God,’ 
—that to be the Son of God implied identity of 
nature or of essence ? 

We may say with confidence that a Sonship such 
as is described in the Fourth Gospel would carry 
with it this conclusion. How could any inferior 
being either enter so perfectly into the mind of the 
Father or reflect it so perfectly toman? Of what 
created being could it be said, ‘He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father’? We need not stay to 
pick out other expressions that admit of no lower 
interpretation, because the evangelist has made it 
clear by his Prologue what construction he himself 
put upon his own narrative. 

But, although this conclusion can really be made 
good independently of the next and last point that 
we have to consider, it is to some extent mixed 
up with it, and it may be well to pass on to this 
point. 

(iv.) Pre-existence.—-When we use the title ‘Son 
of God,’ how much does it cover? Is it strictly and 
properly gta to the incarnate Christ, or does 
it extend backwards before the Incarnation? In 
other words, does it, or does it not, imply pre- 
existence? We cannot discuss this question ade- 

uately without taking in the rest of the N’I. 

e may, however, provisionally ask what infer- 
ence would be drawn from the Gospels. 

And in regard to these there is nu doubt that 
in the treet majority of cases the words would be 
satisfied by a reference to Christ as incarnate, All 
the instances in the Synoptic Gospels would come 
under this head. On the other hand, it is equally 
little open to question thatin the Fourth Gospel 
Christ 1s conceived as pre-existent. Nothing could 
be more explicit than the opening verse. Christ as 
the Logos was in the beginning with God, and was 
God. But does this hold good of Him also ag the 
Sont That is more debatable. We have to look 
about somewhat for expressions that are free from 
ambiguity. Perhaps there are not any. 

The clearest would be the verse Jn 1!8 (which 
belongs to the evangelist), if we could be sure that 
the common reading is correct: ‘ the only-begotten 
Son, which isin the bosom of the Father,’ seenis 
to speak of this pre-existent condition (=ampds rdv 
Gedy of v.!) as though it belonged to Him as Son. 
But then we are confronted by the well-known 
question of reading. It must be enough to refer 
to the elaborate note in WH, and to Dr. Hort’s 
dissertation (1876), with which the present writer, 
so far as his judgment goes, would express his 
agreement. But the reading would then be not 
‘the only-begotten Son,’ but ‘ God only-begotten.’ 
Places hke 3 (v.2.)%, which are unambiguous as 
to pre-existence, do not clearly connect it with ‘the 
Son.’ Indeed the first of these introduces some- 
what unexpectedly not the ‘Son of God,’ but the 
‘Son of Man,’ who must be the Son incarnate. At 
the same time the terms ‘ Father’ and ‘Son’ are so 
correlative that the frequent occurrence of such 
phrases as ‘My Father which sent me,’ ‘ Not any 
man hath seen the Father save he which is from 
God,’ ‘I speak the things which I have seen with 
my Father,’ would seem to suggest that the relation 
of Father and Son existed before the Son became 
incarnate. At any rate the great emphasis on the 
two terms would seem to show that the relation to 
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which they point is not a passing phase, but some- 
ea that goes deep down into the essence of 
ing. 

Or perhaps the case might be stated thus, The 
burden of proof really seems to lie with those who 
would refuse to associate the idea of pre-existence 
with that of Sonship. The many examples in 
which the term ‘Son’ is used without any such 
implication go but a very slight way to exclude 
it where it is really suggested. In the case of St. 
John there is a clear presumption that it is so 
suggested; while in the Synoptic Gospels it is prob- 
able that the writers had not reflected upon the 
subject at all, and did but reproduce a portion of 
our Lord’s teaching upon it. The decision as to 
how far the Johannean presentation is to be 
accepted will depend upon the gencral estimate 
of the Fourth Gospel as a historical authority. 
To the present writer it seems in this instance, 
as in so many others, just to supply what the 
other Gospels lead us to the verge of without 
aenty supplying. 

(c) Hor the apostles. —We have seen that the 
apostolic writers freely make use of the title 
‘Son of God’ as a formula to express their Chris- 
tinn faith, or, as we may say in other words, in 
order to bring out their belief in the Divine side 
of the nature of Christ. What they meant would 
be very similar to the well-known exordium of the 
Second (so-called) Epistle of Clement: ‘Brethren, 
we ought so to think of Jesus Christ as of God (ds 
wept Ocod), as of the Judge of quick and dead.’ The 
phrase, in each case, is vague; to define it more 
exactly will be the work of centuries; but the 
frame or mould has been provided by which the 
work of those centuries is to be circumscribed. 

The principal question that meets us is the same 
as that with which we have just been dealing in 
regard to the Gospels. Docs the term ‘Son of 
God,’ as used by the apostles, contain any implica- 
tion of pre-existence, or is it limited to Christ as 
incarnate ? 

Here again by far the greater number of passages 
are ambiguous; if they do not suggest pre-existence 
and pre-existent relations, they also do not exclude 
them. There are, however, two passages that bear 
upon the question more directly. 

One is the opening of the Ep. to the Hebrews: 
‘God, having of old time spoken unto the fathers 
in the prophets... hath at the end of these days 
spoken unto us in his Son, whom he hath appointed 
heir of all things, through whom also he made the 
worlds ; who being the ellulgence of his glory, and 
the very imave of his substance, and upholding all 
things by the word of his power, when he had made 
Purification of sins, sat down on the right hand of 
the majesty on high.’ 

Two ways of taking this passage are possible. 
On the one hand, if we argue strictly, it may be 
urged that there is but one principal clause in the 
sentence, to which all the other subordinate and 
relative clauses are referred. This principal clause 
speaks of the Son [of God]. It would therefore 
follow that all the relative clauses point back to 
Him as Son. That is to say, that as Son He 
‘made the worlds’; as Son He is the effulgence 
of the Divine glory, the image of the Divine sub- 
stance; as Son He upheld and upholds all things, 
That would carry back the Sonship to the time 
before creation, and would make it an attribute 
pertaining to the essence of Christ’s Godhead. 

But, on the other hand, it may be questioned 
whether we onght in this case to argue strictly. 
Because the relative clauses refer to the Son, it 
does not quite necessarily follow that they refer to 
Him as Son. It may be urged that the main 
contrast in the passaye is between the previous 
revelations through the prophets and the final 
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revelation through the Son, 8.6. the incarnate Son, 
and that this contrast dominates the whole pas. 
sage, many parts of which do indeed ges to the 
Son as incarnate (‘whom he appointed heir of all 
things,’ ‘when he made paren of sins,’ ‘sat 
down at the right hand’). The other clauses, 
which imply pre-existence, would then be referred 
to the Son not strictly as such, but by a slight 
and quite natural laxity of language to Him who 
(afterwards, in view of Lis incarnation] came to 
be specially called ‘Son.’ This second way of 
taking the passage is not really stretched beyond 
what is common enough in language, though the 
first would be more accurate. 

The other passage is Col 103)28 ‘the Son of his 
love... who is the image (elxdv) of the invisible 
God, the firstborn of all creation’ (xpwréroxos 
mdons xrloews), Now, it is true that in biblical 
usage the leading idea in rpwréroxos is that of the 
legal rights of the firstborn, his precedence over 
all who are born after him (cf. Ro 8”). Butin a 
context like this, in view of the defining genitive 
dons xricews, if socms wrong to exclude the idea 
of priority as well (mpd mdons xrloews yevvnéels, 
Theodrt.; otherwise Ilaupt, EA? tsbriefe, 
p. 27). There is not a direct allusion to Ps 8977 (*), 
though it is very possible that the Messianic 
app eation of that verse led by several steps to 
the use of the term here. It brings in another 
cycle of expressions which help to carry back the 
conception of sonship from the historic to the pre- 
historic stave. See, further, Lightfoot, Col. ad loc. 

Ro 8’, where the Son does not become the Son 
by being sent, but is already ‘God's own Son’ 
(emphatic) before He is sent, tends the same way. 

In the Epp. of St. John there is nothing quite 
conclusive. We are really at the same level as in 
the Gospel. But, as there, the absolute use of ‘the 
Father’ and ‘the Son’ and of ‘(iod the Father’ 
(1 Jn 222-34 414 512 2 Jn & 4% of, 1 P 1, Jude?) sug- 
Bente a conception of Sonship which dates bac 

ehind the historic manifestation. On Jn 18 see 
above. 

Note on the origin of the Christian use of the title ‘Son of 
God,.’—In his able and interesting but far too confident and 
sweeping book, Die Anfange unserer Jieligion (Tubingen u. 
Leipzig, 1901), p. 295, Prof. Wernle of Basel commits himself to 
the proposition that ‘from the OT and from Rabbinismn there is 
no road that leads to the doctrine of the Divinity of Christ.’ 
He allows that the title ‘Son of God’ is strictly Jewish, but hoe 
appears to think that the further step ‘Son of God=God’ was 
taken upon Gentile ground, through the lax ideas brought in by 
the converts from paganism, and their readiness to admit new 
divinitica to the Pantheon. Against this, indeed, ought rightly 
to be set the fact that the first lesson that they learnt on 
coming over to Christianity wag the great lesson that God is 
One. But it was not really left to the Uentile Christians to 
crown an edifice that was incomplete without them. Wernle 
himself evidently feels that St. Van) had already gone far by 
identifying Christ with the ‘Lord’ of OT. He isobliged further 
to say that in his Christology St. Paul is not really a Jew, and 
to set down this side of his teaching to a supposed ‘mytho- 
logical tendency’ which ho himself is unable to account for. 

it is one of the ground fallacies of Wernle’s book to attribute 
far too much to the initiative of St. Paul. If the deification of 
Christ had been really due to him, and if in carrying it out he 
had been acting in opposition to the sense of the Christian 
community, we should most certainly have heard of it. But it 
ig quite beyond question that Ohrist Hrimeclt was accused before 
the Sanhedrin of an extreme form of blasphemy, and that it 
was upon that charge that He was condemned (Mk 1491-044), In 
the Fourth Gospel we are expressly told that the Jews regarded 
the claim of Christ as ‘making himself equal with God’ (Jn 
518), It is, however, another of Wernle’s ground fallacies to 
treat especially the Jewish element in this Gospel with great 
one-sidedness (see Synopt, Frage, p. 255, a real blot upon an 
otherwise excellent book). 

The only at all contemporary attempt known to the present 
writer to distinguish ically between viss Crod and Gece is in 
Clem. Lom, 15, 16 (cf. x. 10). It is charactcristic of the 
teaching of that curiously isolated production. At ao later date 
the distinction became the maln fulcrum of Arianism. 


Ill. THE Earty Cuurci.—We might sum up 
at the point we have reached; but it seems better 
to pass on a few stcps beyond the close of NT. 
which is not a real break. 
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1. The sub-Apostolic Fathers.—In the sub-Apos- 
tolic writings we find a state of things very similar 
to that which we have just left behind. There is 
no doubt a certain amount of usage in which the 
term ‘Son’ may be appropriately explained of the 
Incarnate. 

Such would be, ¢.7., Ignatius, Smyrn. i. 1, ‘ per- 
suaded as touching our Lord that he is truly of 
the race of David according to the flesh, but Son 
of God by the Divine will and power, truly born 
of a virgin.’ This is clearly modelled on Ro 1} 
(similarly Barn. v. 9, 11). 

But even in this writer there are instances where 
a less restricted sense would seem to be intended, 
asin the Trinitarian passage, Magn. xiii. 1, ‘that 

e may prosper in all things ... in the Son and 
Lathes and in the Spirit’ (év ul¢ xatl warpl xal 
éy mvetpart); and in tom. inscr., ‘{the Church] 
which I also salute in the name of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of the Father’ (vlod warpés), We seem 
to have here the absolute use of ‘Father’ and 
‘Son’ as correlative to each other, without refer- 
ence to the Incarnation. Cf. Magn. vi. 1, ‘Jesus 
Christ, who was with the Father before the worlds 
and appeared at the end of time’; if the Father- 
hood is He miuneane the Sonship must also be 
pre-mundane, 

All ambiguity is removed in Barn. vi. 12, where 
we have the first express reference of the plural in 
Gn 1 to ‘the Son,’ ‘For the scripture saith con- 
cerning us, how he saith to the Son: Let us make,’ 
ete, (cf. v. 5). The strange reading ‘Son of God,’ 
foisted into the free quotation of Ex 17!4 in Barn, 
xii, 9, can hardly be adduced, because Joshua 
is regarded as a type by anticipation of the In- 
carmnate. 

Another quite clear passage is Herm. Sim. ix. 
12, 2, where the Son of (rod, eo nomine, is described 
as ‘anterior to all creation, so that he became the 
Father’s adviser in his creation’ (6 wey ulds rod Geod 
wdons THs KTlcews airod mpoyevdcrepbs éariv, x.T.X.). 
This evidently takes up the rpwréroxos mdons xrloews 
of Col 1, SssuilinE the doctrine if not actually 
referring to the words. 

Of the group of passages in Patr. Apost. where 
mais is certainly used in the sense of ‘Son,’ one at 
least, Ep. Diogn. viii. 9-11, refers unequivocally to 
the i renutarnitel ‘having conceived a great and 
unalterable scheme, he communicated it to his 
Son alone’ (dvexowdcaro udvy re wadl). The state 
of the case appears to be, that while in Patr. A post. 
the title is still predominantly referred to the in- 
carnate state, the writers have no sense of being 
confined to this, and are quite prepared to go be- 
yond it. 

When we come to Justin all distinction is ob- 
literated, and the Son is frankly identified with 
the Logos; Apol. ii. 6, ‘But to the Father of all, 
who is unbegotten, there is no name given. ... 
And his Son, who alone is properly called Son, the 
Word, who also was with him and was begotten 
before the works, when at first he created and 
arranged all things by him,’ ete. (6 52 ulds éxelvou, 
d pdvos Aeyduevos Kxuplws vlés, d Adyos wpd roy woin- 
pdrwy Kal curmy Kal yevvimevos, K.7.A.). lere we not 
only have ‘Son’ and ‘ Word’ used as convertible, 
but a special stress is Inid on the idea of ‘ pencra- 
tion’ as involved in piace es which a little later 
in Origen took shape in the doctrine of the Eternal 
Generation (de Princ. 1. ii. 4,9). Before this, in 
Ipnat. Eph. vii. 2, both words yevyyrdés and dyévynros 
(vl. yevnrds and dyévyros) had been applied to 
Christ, but with quite untechnical freedom (ef, 
Lightfoot, ad loc., and ii. 90-94; also Robertson, 
Athanasius, pp. 149, 475 n.). 

The passage of Justin is very important as a 
landmark. From that time forwards what might 
be called the metaphysical treatment of the title 
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‘Son’ becomes more and more common until it 
reaches its climax in the writers of the 4th century. 
Note on the meaning of ‘Son’ tin the Apostles’ Creed. — 
There arose in Gerinany in the Paps 1892-1894 a rather sharp 
discussion about the Apostles’ Oreed, begun by Harnack and 
taken up by Zahn, Kattenbusch, Cremer, and others. This also 
roduced in England an admirable little volume of lectures by 
r. Bwete (The Apostles’ Creed, Cambridge, 1894), which Ree 
@ concise account of most of the points at issue. Amon ese 
was the question as to the interpretation of the term ‘Son’ in 
the Creed, which Harnack wished to limit to the historic, as 
contrasted with the prehistoric, Sonship. Dr. Swete perha 
(p. 26 ff.) a little overstates both Harnack’s contention and the 
strength of the arguments against it. And yet that contention 
is really too sweeping, though the point made by Kattenbusch 
in his recently completed larger work (Das Apost. Symbol, ii. 
666f.), that the clause céy yavnbivte ix writp. dy. x. Mapias oye 
wap). shows that the historic yiveness was in the author's mind, 
appears to be valid. It is true that the first interest in this 
aragraph of the Creed is in historical facts. But at the same 
ieee as Kattenbusch also very rightly observes, there is no 
antithesis to the Christology of Pre-exixtence. The question is 
not really raised; and yct, as we might perhaps put it, the 
conception of Sonship ta left open on that side. We are re- 
minded that the Creed is in its origin Western and not Oriental. 
And for Western thought more especially, the denial of a purely 
natural birth may be taken to imply pre-existence. 

it should be added that recent research places the origin of 
the Oreed with confidence in the first half of the 2nd cent., and 
many would say in the first quarter; so that it would be 
strictly paralle] to the Apostolic Fathers. 

2. Marcellus of Ancyra.—One episode in the 
controversies of the 4th cent. has a not incon- 
siderable reflex bearing on the interpretation of 
NT. 

Marcellus of Ancyra was one of the keenest, 
supporters of Nicene doctrine. Ile scems, how- 
ever, to have asserted it on different grounds from 
those commonly brought forward. The position 
he took up was in the first instance biblical. We 
have seen that the Arians exploited in their own 
interest the title ‘Son.’ They inferred from it 
the posteriority and inferiority of Him by whom 
it was borne, Marcellus appears to have met 
them by saying that the use which they made of 
the title was unwarranted and indeed altogether 
wide of the mark. According to him, the title 
‘Son’ had no reference to origin or to the pre- 
existent relation of Clirist to the Father. ‘The 
proper term to denote this relation was in his view 
not ‘Son,’ but ‘Lovos.’ It appears to be a mis- 
take to say that he denied the ‘Trinity’ or the 
distinct hypostatic existence of the Lovos, though 
some of his speculations were not quite easily 
reconcilable with this, But his main contention 
was that ‘ Logos’ was the yones name of the pre- 
Incarnate and ‘Son’ of the Incarnate, and that 
the biblical writers observed this distinction, the 
only appara exception being cases in which the 
title ‘Son’ was used ‘ Bao eae Eusebius of 
Cwsarea, who replied to him, marshals an impos- 
ing array of no tewer than thirty separate desig- 
nations which he maintains to have been also used 
of the Son before the Incarnation; but they are 
nearly all wide of the mark, and it must be con- 
fessed that on this ground the ay rests rather 
with his opponent (see Euseb. de Eccl. Theol. i. 
17-20, Migne, Pat. Gr. xxiv. 856-896 ; and on the 
whole controversy, esp. the monograph by Zahn, 
Marcellus von Ancyra, Gotha, 1867 ; and Moberly, 
Atonement and Personality (London, 1901, pp. 
208-215). 

Conclusion.—From what has been said, it will 
be seen that the assertion of Marcellus in regard 
to the biblical, usage was really very much in the 
right direction, though—as is so often the case 
with the ancients, when they have got hold of a 
right principle in criticism or exegesis—it is 
rather too sweeping and unqualified. 

As compared with Marcellus and the modern 
revivers of his opinion, our own conclusion from the 
evidence passed in review would be, that while it 
is undoubtedly true that the biblical writers and 
the other early Christian writers before Justin, 
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start from the Incarnation and are thinking 
primarily of this, their thought does not neces- 
sarily end with it. It seems to point backwards 
into the dim past behind it. Certainly there is no 
sharp line of demarcation restricting the meaning 
of the title to the incarnate state and no other. 
The writers are so far from guarding themselves 
against any reference beyond the Incarnation that 
they seem rather naturally to suggest tt. The 
Son is so called primarily as incarnate. But that 
which is the essence of the Incarnation must needs 
be also larger than the Incarnation. It must 
needs have its roots in the eternity of Godhead. 
[See esp. a very instructive and carefully balanced 
discussion in Moberly, Atonement and Person- 
ality, pp. 185 ff., 211-215}. 


LITERATURE.—The most important literature will have been 
sufficiently indicated in the course of the article. The works 
to which the writer hitmnself owes most are Dalman’s Worte Jesu 
al aad 1898), and HI. J. Holtzmann’s Neutest. gsi he (Frei- 

urg i. B. u. Leipzig, 1897). To these should now added 
Harnack’s Das Wesen des Christentums (admirably translated 
under the title What ia Christianity ? London, 1901), which haa 
a@ very suggestive treatment of the subject, though too im- 
patient of formulated doctrine; and the portion of Moberly, 
Atonement and Personality, justreferred to. Younger students 
should not fail to have recourse to Dr. Swete’s Apostles’ Creed 
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SON OF MAN.—1. An expression occurring in 
both OT and NT, and used in the followin 
applications. (1) A poet. synonym of ‘man,’ foun 
in parallelism with ‘man’ (the word for ‘man’ in 
the two clauses being in the original a different 
one). See the occurrences in § 6; and add Ps 144 
(for H3x7}3; || O1y). (2) In Ezek. the title under which 
the prophet is regularly addressed by J”, 2!-8 3:8 
and upwards of 90 times besides, Ezek. has a pro- 
found sense of the majesty of J”; and the expression 
is no doubt intended to mark the distance which 
separated the prophet, as one of mankind, from 
Him. The title is borrowed from Ezek. in Dn 8". 
(3) In the vision in Dn 7 the glorious being whom 
Dan. sees brought ‘with the clouds of heaven’ to 
the Almighty, after the fourth beast (representing 
the empire of the Seleucid) is slain, to receive an 
everlasting and universal dominion (v.'‘), is de- 
scribed as ‘one like unto a son of man’ (Aram. 539 
wx), The expression means simply a figure in 
human form. What the figure was intended to 
denote has been the subject of much controversy. 
At an early date (see § 11) it was undoubtedly in- 
terpreted of the Messiah, and the same view has 
been largely held down to the present time (e.g. by 
Ewald, Richm, and Behrmann); butin the author’s 
own interpretation of the vision (vv.1% 437) the 
‘saints of the Most High’ take the place of the 
‘one like unto a son of man’; and this constitutes 
a strong ground for concluding that he himself 
anilerstoad by it the glorified and ideal people of 
Israel (see, further, the present writer’s Comm. on 
Dan. p. 1031f.). The same expression in Greek (8010s 
vig dv@pwrov: see RV) is applied also in Rev 138 14" 
to the risen and plorified Christ. 

2. ‘Zhe Son of man’ (6 ulds ro dvOpwrov) is a 
designation of Christ, though one confined to the 
Gospels and Ac 7%, and, except Ac 7° (where it 
occurs in Stephen’s dying exclamation *), found 
only in the mouth of Chnst Himself (the quota- 
tion in Jn 12% forming no real exception). 

3. The following is a synopsis of the occurrences 
in the Synoptic Gospels, in the order given, or 
suggested, by St. Mark :— 


Mt Mk Lk 

gs 210 624 ain alates on earth to forgive 
61ns8 

125 228 65 (is lord of the sabbath) 


* Cf. the words spoken by James, the brother of the Lord, 
{use before his a ah as reported by Hegesippus, ap. 
useb. fi. 23 (see vol, il. p. 6425), : 
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1y82a (823f*) 12108 (whosoever shall speak a word against 
the Son of man, etc.) 

(5124) 622 (when men reproach you, ets., for the 
Son of man’s sake 

10383 (shall not have finished the cities of 

Israel, till the Son of man be come) 
(1082+)} 128 (him shall the Son of man also confess 
before the angele of God 

1119 734 = (came eating and drinking 

820 958 (hath not where to lay his head) 

(164*} (8)2*)} (as Jonah wag three days, etc. (Mt); as 
‘ 1180 Jonah became a sign unto the Ninev- 

1240 ites, etc. [Lk)}) 

1837 (he that soweth the good seed is 
the Son of Ene) lt 

134 (will send forth his angels, etc.) 1 

1613 (827¢} [918+] iyi de men say that the Son of man 
is 

(162) ¢) 831 922 «(must suffer many things, be killed, 
and rise again) 

1637 838 926 8=6(of him shall the Son of man be 
ashamed, when he cometh in the 
glory, etc. [Mk, Lk); forthe Son of 
man shall come in, etc. (Mt) 

1628 (91 ¢) (927t} (shall not taste of death, till they see 
the Son of man coining, etc.) 

179 99 {93*] (to tell the vision to no man till the 
Son of man be risen from the dead) 

1713 912 Ce euler like Elijah [Jobn the Bap- 

st}) 

1722 931 944 = (shall be delivered into the hands of 
men, etc., and [Mt, Mk] rise ay 

1928 (1029*] [1829*} (in the regeneration, when the Son of 
man shall sit on the throne, ete.) 

2018 1088 1831 (to be delivered to the chief priests, 
etc., and rise again) 

2028 1045 [cf. 2227) (to give his life a ransom for many) 

1722 (when ye shall desire to sea one of the 
days of the Son of man) 

2427 1724 (as the lightning . . . 80 shall be the 
coming of the Son of man) 

24500 (1326") [2127*) (then shall appear the sign of the Son 
of man 

2450b 1326 2127 = (shall see the Son of man coming in 
(on) the clouds of heaven) 

2186 (watch... that yemay beable... 
to stand before the Son of man) 

2457 1726 (as were the days of Noah, Bo shall be 
the coming of the Son of man) 

2488 [1727*) ({as they were in those days. . .,) 60 
shall be the coming, cia 

1780 ({as the “days of Lot . . .,} so shall 
it be in the day that the Son of man 
is revealed) 

188 (when the Son of man cometh, shal! 
he find faith on the earth 7%) 

1910 (came to seek and to save that which 
was lost) 

2444 = [of. 1838¢) 1240 on an hour that ye think not, etc.) 

2531 soen a Son of man shall come in his 

ory 

262 (14)*) [221*) (after two days the passover cometh 
and the Son of man is delivered, etc.) 

2024e 142la = 22228 (voeth even as it is written of him 

262b 1421b = [2222b4)(woe unto that man through whom 
the Son of man is betrayed 

2645 144 (is betrayed into the hands of sinners) 

[2649*) = [1445*) 2248 Sai ae thou the Son of man witha 
iss 

2664 1462 2289 (from_now ye shall see the Son of man 
sitting at the right hand of power) 

[286*} (105%) 247 (saying that the Son of man must 
delivered, etc., and rise again) 
80 14 25 «69 times 


Mt 1811 (f Li 1920, though in a very different connexion), in 
Mt 2513 the words ‘in which the Son of man cometh,’ and in Lk 
956 the clause ‘For the Son of man came not to destroy men’s 
lives but to save them,’ are not in the best MSS; cf. RVm on Mt 
1811, Lk 956, 

The occurrences in the Fourth Gospel are Jn 151 §18.14 
627. 58. 623 §28 935 (NBD: cf. RVm), 1225-34 (sce 814 828), v.84 1881 
(11 [or 12] times). None of these occurrences are parallel to 
any of those in the Synoptists. See, further, § 23. 


4, If the occurrences in the Synoptic Gospels are 
analyzed, it will be seen that the expression is 
attributed to Christ upon (probably) 40 distinct 


* The corresponding clause, or verse, entirely omitted (in Mk 
828 either omitted or modified ; see p. 688). 

¢ ‘Son of man’ represented by a pron., or (Mk 91, Lk 97) by a 
paraphrase (‘ the kingdom of God’). 

t In instructions to the disciples, attached to 101. 5.7. BlémaMy . 
67-11 = Lk 91-5. 

§ Observe that Lk 11%>=both Mt 164 and Mt 1259, and that 
Lk 1131. B= Mt 1242. 41, 

{ In the explanation of the parable of the Tares(no jj in Mk, Lk). 
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occasions,” of which 8 are reported by the three 
Gospels, 13 by two, and 19 by one. No instance 
is, however, reported in Mark which is not in one 
(or both) of the other two Gospels. The occasions 
fall naturally into two great groups: (1) those in 
which the reference is to some aspect or other of 
the earthly work of Christ, in the time of His 
humility (including, in particular, His sufferings 
and death) ; (2) those in which the reference is to 
His future aes in glory. It is important to 
bear in mind the fact of these two applications of 
the expression ; for it has some bearing upon recent 
discussions of the subject. On the crucial passage, 
Mt 1678, see § 19. - 

5. Before, however, we can proceed to examine the 
meaning of the title, a prior question must be con- 
sidered, which has assumed, within recent years, 
great prominence, Jesus, it is not doubted, spoke, 
at least as a rulo, not Greek but Aramaic; a proper 
method, therefore, it is urged, requires that we 
should begin by inquiring how the title would be 
expressed in Aramaic, and what meaning it would 
there possess. And when we proceed to trans- 
late back 6 ulés rod dvOpwrov into Aramaic an unex- 
pecs and startling result discloses itself, which 

1a8 involved students of the NT in great per- 
plexity. 

6. Let us first, for clearness, explain briefly the 
usage of the expression in Biblical Hebrew. 

In Biblical Hebrew, o1% ‘yp or Dx ‘32 ‘sons of 
man’ (or ‘of men,’—011x being a collective term) 
occurs frequently,— though not so frequently as 
oix(n) alone, and chiefly in poet. and later Heb. ,— 
to denote mankind in general (Gn 105, 1S 26%, 2 8 
74, Ps 114) 12!-8( 9) 143 ete.).¢ The sing. o1n732 
‘son of man’ (3.e. not son of an individual man, 
but son (t.e. member) of the genus man) also occurs, 
viz. (v) in the address to Ezekiel 2 * 3! 8, and more 
than 90 times besides (so also Dn 8"; cf. Enoch 60! 
71'4) ; (b) occasionally in poet. parallelism with ox 
or Mix Nu 23, Is 517 563, Jer 49'8 (=v. 8 =f0V= 
(near v7) 514), Ps 84(% 8017 (18) 1468 (|| ova ‘nobles ’), 

ob 16?! (|| 993 ‘man ’)t 258 358, 

7. In Aramaic ow is not found.§ The term 
which, speaking generally, corresponds is ex, vy x 
(in some dialects contracted, without difference of 
moaning, to ©}), in the status emphaticus (corre- 
sponding to the def. art. in Heb.) xyjx, xvj'e (Contr. 


xy). 'Hndashd (nishd) mostly denotes ‘man’ in a 
general or collective sense, though it occurs occa- 
sionally (p. 582%) in am individual sense: ’éndsh 
(nash), on the other hand, not infrequently pos- 
sesses an individual sense, and also often sinks to 
express nothing more than 7s, or ‘one’ (as in 
‘every one,’ ‘no one’). 

In some Aramaic dialects, however, though not 
in all, ‘son (or sons) of man (men)’ is common—in 
prose, and not merely, as in Heb., chiefly in 
poetry —in the ordinary sense of man (or men), 
the distinetive force of dar, ‘son,’ being no longer 
felt. ‘The following are the main details of this 


asave :— 


(2) Judwan Aramaic. —In Biblical Aramaic, the plur. %)3 
wgjN ‘sons of men’ occurs Dn 288 621 (‘driven from the sons 


of men,’—interchanging with ‘driven from men’ (Rw3N), £25. 32 
33 (72. 29. 80)); elsewhere 'endshd is used, 248 (‘ the seed of men’): 
416 aks changed from (the heart of) men"); 417. 25. 82 (14 22. 29) 
62] ; 425.8% 89 (22 29. 80) (fust quoted); 78 (‘eyes like the eyes of 
men'); Far 411 (038 determined by the foll. gen.). '£niieh occurs 
in the indeterm. sense of ‘a man,’ 65 67. 18 (8. 18) (‘of any god or 
man’), 7+ 14; and In ‘every man,’ ‘no man,’ 210 310 67 612(13), 


* Holsten and Oort reckon 42 occasions, distinguishing Lk 1180 
from Mo 124, and Mk 838 Lk 9°6 from Mt 1677, 


t So Wn "32 Ps 42(8) 499 (8)b 629 (10), La 833, 
$ But read here prob. O1X [23 (‘and between a man, and,’ etc.). 


§ The Targ., where {t has O38 19 (as in Ezck., for O7N-]3, 
and occasionally besides), means ‘son of Adan.’ 
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Ezr 611," Bar ’éndash, ‘a son of man,’ occurs only in the 
of which more will be said below, Dn 718 ‘ one like unto a acn op 
man.’ 

In the Targ. of Onkelos the plur. 8Y2°N ‘33 occurs Gn 6! 115, 
Niff2319, Dt 326.28: the sing. bar ’éndsh does not occur at all, 
‘man ‘'—where it is not expressed by "33, X13 (vir) — being 
represented always by 'éndsh, 'éndsha. 

In the Targ. of Jonathan (on the prophets) the plur. 33 
RY}'N occurs at least 20 times (as 1 8 1528 167.7 2410 9619). 
‘nish frequently (as Jog 15 21) 817 108); bar 'éndsh only Is 6112 
{cod. Reuchl., in ed. Lag., 07% 923] 562, Jer 4918. 83 6040 6143, Mio 
66—in each case being suggested directly by the Hebrew. 

(b) In Nabatcean Aramaic (some 80 inscriptions, chiefly 
sepulchral, mostly of 8-14 lines each, dating from 8.0, 9 to 
A.D. 75),¢ dar ‘éuish does not occur at all. Enosh, énash 
occur pretty frequently, very much as in Daniel, in ‘every 
one,’ ‘no one,’ etc. (see CLS 1. i. 1977 2063-8 2095. 6 2108. 5 2197 
etc.). 

re Galilean Aramaic.—-In the Palest. Talm. (3-4 cent. A.p.) 
bar nash (determ. lar ndsha) occurs with great frequency, and 
means simply @ (single, individual) man, as Y) 32 IN ‘a certain 


man (did so and go),’ ¥Y2 72 N17 ‘that man,’ Xv) 73 7°77 ‘this 
man,’ and in a weakened sense, with a neg. or b9 ‘all,’ as ‘he 


went out #3 92 nowN xd) and found no one,’ 93) w3 72 5) 


(=late Heb. 9'N) O'N b>) ‘every one.’{ Obviously, in al! these 


CASOS it would be absurd to render bar-nash(a) by ‘son a) 
man. 

In the Palest. Lectionary (the ‘ Evangeliarium Hicrosoly- 
mitanum,’ ed. Erizzo, 1861, ed. Lagarde, in his Bibl. Syr. 
1892), of the Bth cent. A.v., the usaye is similar: barndsh 
standing regularly for ‘a man’ (as #393 I= avipwwos or vO pwres 
vis, Lic 225 483 661080 1511 etc.); and barndsha (determ.) for 
é &vBpawes, ag Mt 44 1295. 35 2624. 4) Lk 928. 33. 35 eta, 

The same usage prevails in the Palest. Targus on the 
Pent.§8, and on the Haglagraphs (ce. 7th cent. A.D.): see, for 
instance, bar nish in Lv 2! 42 6).2.4. 21 etc. (‘if a man do so 
and so’: Onk. in all such passages &3°X), Ps 8018> (for 73 
DIN) 1164 1186.8 1443a. 4 ete. 51] and bar nashd& In ‘that man,’ 
Ly 720». 2lb. 27b 174. 9 198 etc. (Onk. always Xw73*x), Pa 86.5 5612 
6013 119154, 

(d) In Syriac, barndsh, barndahd, in the meaning ‘ man,’ are 
very common, Examples: for 07% Ex 1318, Ig 4418, Jer 26 1014, 
Ezk 18. 10. 26 108.14, Dn 78; for dviperes, Curct. and Pesh., Mt 44 
1212 43 1611. 11. 18 198, Pesh. Mk 898. 37, Jn 226 722. 23. 23, and (in 
‘every man’) Ro 29 34 1218 1619 (ais warzes), and elsewhere. 


8. It thus appears that bar ndsh(d) is_a common 
Aramaic expression, in which the force of the ‘son’ 
has been so weakened by time as virtually to have 
disappeared, so that it practically means vidthing 
more nor less than man (homo, Mensch,—not vir). 
The natural Aramaic original of 6 vulds rod dp. 
would, however, seem to ie barnishd. If, now, 
our Lord spoke Aramaic, and denoted Himself by 
this expression, what meaning can He have in- 
tended to convey by it? To this question, which 
is by no means a simple one, different answers have 
been given. 

(1) C. B. FE. Uloth, who, it seems, was the first to 
set himself to answer it, came to the conclusion 
that Jesus called Himself ‘the man,’ meaning by 
the expression to point to His creaturely frailty 
and humility. ** 

(2) Eerdmans argued that the expression was not 
in the days of Christ a Mess. title, and was not 
used by Ilim as such. In opposition to the 
prevalent Mess. expectations, Jesus called Himself 
‘the man,’ meaning it to be understood that He 


*Cf. Dalman, Aram. Dialektproben, 1806, p. 8 (from the 
Megiliath Ta anith, of 1-2 cent. a.D.; see wW. p. 32, Gramun. des 
Jid.-Pal, Aram, p. 7). 

t See Euting, Nab. Inschriften (1885), ed. and tr., with notes 
by Noldeke; or C7JS un. 1. 196-224; several also reprinted in 
Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Epigr. pp. 450-455. 

3 See numerous examples in Lietzmann, 34-7; and cf. Dal- 
man, Aram, Dialektproben, pp. 28-30. The usage of the 
Palest. Midrashim is similar (tb. p. 15 ff.). 

§ In which bar né@sh(@) occurs much more frequently than 
proud uA suppcaed from the terms used by, Dalman (Die Worte 

eat, 194), 

| And go, in the ‘Fragmentary' (Palest.) Targ. to the Pent., ia 
the recension from a Paris MS edited by Ginsburger (1899), even 


in Gn 1% (;m1O13 Hw) 13 N33): cf. Ex 1913 (for wx; Ong. RvI'R), 
Nu 127 awvp ‘say 93 925 nv (in the Leipz. MS {p. 85) 3% 955). 


{q On the Samaritan see Fiebig (§ 24 end), p. 14 ff. 
** Godgeleerde Bijdragen, 1862, p. 407 f. 
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was a man, and not more. Translated literally 
into Greek, it was not understood, and under the 
influence of apocalyptic phraseology (Dn 7% etc.) 
made into a title of Christ.* ; 

(3) Wellhausen,in 1894 and 1897, also considered 
that Jesus intetided by the term to speak of Him- 
self as ‘the man,’ meaning, however, by the ex- 
pression the one who completely fulfilled the idea 
of man, and who as such was in specially close 
relation to the Father; and the early Christians, 
not understanding how He could have so described 
Himself, in translating rendered barndshd falsely 
by 6 vlds ro0 dv@pHrou instead of by 6 dv@pwios: the 
expression was thus brought into connexion with 
Dn 73, and so became a standing Messianic desig- 
nation of Christ.t 

(4) Arnold Meyer? called attention to the fact 
that in Aramaic, in particular in the Aramaic 
spoken in Galilee, it was not unusual for a person 
to speak of him- (or her-) self as ‘this man, ‘ this 
woman’ (#722 #147, XAN'w K79),§ and also that there 
are, even in the OT, passages in which, though the 
general term ‘man’ is used, the reference is clearly 
to the speaker (Job 3% 1671); and he applied this 
principle to the explanation of at least some of the 
passages in the Gospels: sometimes, in using the 
expression, Jesus spoke of men in general (as 
Mk 2% ‘Therefore man is lord of the sabbath,’ 
1292), sometimes He pointed by it to Himself (as 
Mk 2!" ‘that ye may know that a man hath 
authority on earth to forgive sins,’ Mt 8”, 11% ‘a 
man came eating and drinking,’ etc.): the early 
Greek-speaking Christians, translating it by 6 ulds 
Tov dvOpwrov, combined with it associations derived 
from Dn 7, This explanation does not carry us 
very far. Itistrue, it might in the abstract (see 
§ 22) be adopted for some of the passages cited ; 
but otherwise the expression used in the Gospels is 
not, as in the Galilzan phrase quoted, ‘this man’; 
nor does Meyer make any attempt to show how 
in the numerous other passages concerned, the pre- 
dictions of sufferings and the eschatological utter- 
ances, the expression ‘a man’ could have been 
naturally employed by Christ (cf. Fiebig, p. 74 f.). 

(5) Lietzmann, as the result of a careful ex- 
amination of the existing evidence, literary and 
philological, rejecting the solutions of his prede- 
cessors, reached the startling conclusion|| that 
‘Jesus never applied to Himself the title ‘‘son of 
man” at all, because it does not exist in Aramuic, 
and upon linguistic grounds cannot exist,’—on 
account, viz., of the fact mentioned above, that 
barndshd, though it is lit. ‘the son of man,’ in 
actual usage means simply ‘the man,’so that the 
distinction made in the Greek between 6 dv@pwros 
and 6 vids rod dv@purov could not have existed in 
Aramaic (both expressions being translations of 
the same word, darndshd). The evangelical tradi- 
tion which attributes to Christ the use of this 
title is consequently false. The title arose in 
Greek : vids dy@pwmrov, as a translation of barndsh 
in such passages as Mk 2) 3, sounded strange; it 
was consequently, under the influence of Dn 7}, 
turned, under the form 6 vlds rod d., into a title of 
Christ, first in the apocalyptic discourses declaring 
His future wapovela, and afterwards more generally 
in other discourses (pp. 91-95). And Lietzmann 
supports this conclusion by various subsidiary 
arguments, of which the principal are: (1) the fact 
that ‘the son of man’ was no accepted Messianic 
title in the age of Christ; (2) the absence of the 
expression from the writings of St. Paul, which, he 
claims, is scarcely conceivable had it really been 

t Tare ts. Sud. Geach. (Ub) p. BS ved. B87), 881 

.u. Jiid. . B12; ed. » Pp. 881; of. 
Skizzen und Vora ee i (i865) . 200. ee = 
i Jesu Muttersprache (1606), pp. O1-101, 140-149, 
Iman, Grammattk, 77 f.; Worte Jesu, 204f, 
i Der Menschensohn, 1896, p. 85 
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used habitually by Christ ; (3) its absence likewise 
from the literature of the sub-apostolic ages, the 
Didache, Clement, Polycarp, the Shepherd of Her- 
mas, etc., after areview of which Lietzmann finds it 
to be first alluded to by the Gnostic sect of Ophites 
( pp. 62-69), Marcion (c. 120-150 A.D.), and Ignatius 
(Aphes. xx. 2, rg vig dv@pwrov nal vig Geod). And 
Wellhausen, though for long he could not bring 
himself to such a tour de force (‘Gewaltstreich ’), 
was forced ultimately to agree with Lietzmann. 
The sense in which he formerly (see above) 
supposed Christ to have used the expression he 
now considered to be too abstract, and could conse- 
quently find no alternative left but, bold as the 
step might appear, to deny that Christ used the 
expression at all. Tho title originated in Dn 7% 
being attributed first to Jesus in the eschatological 
passages (cf. Mk 13°, where, as Wellh. observes, 
‘the son of man’ is not expressly identified with 
the speaker); and its adoption afterwards as a 
eneral self-designation of Jesus was perhaps 
acilitated by a misapprehension of passages such 
as Mk 2%, in which darndshd, though meant gener- 
ally, was interpreted as referring specially to 
Christ.* 

The general conclusion that Christ had not Himself used the 
title had been reached before, though without the use of the 
argument based upon the Aramaic, by Volkmar in 1870, and 
especially by Oort (in De Uttdrukking ¢ viés rou &. tn het NT, 
1893), who, though he allowed that Jesus might have used the 
cr pern as a symbol of the future kingdom, argued that He 
did not use it e a aclf-designation ; it was introduced first as 
a personal title by the early Christians from apocalyptic litera- 
ture, and was ascribed afterwards to Jesus Himeelf by the 
evangelists, 

9. Such a conclusion, conflicting, as it does, with 
all the direct evidence that we possess on the 
subject, could not be accepted, except upon the 
clearest and strongest prounds; and it is notsur- 
pHEnE to find the leading NT scholars on the 

ontinent, including even those who approach the 
Gospel records from a thoroughly critical stand- 
point, opposed to it. The principal objections 
may be thus summarized, (1) The Malay be- 
tween this title and the personal pron. pré®ented 
by many of the parallel narratives (see the Table), 
show, indeed, that there are occasions on which 
we cannot be sure whether the term was actually 
used by our Lord or not, and it might be admitted 
(see § 22) that there were even other passages in 
which it had been attributed to Him incorrectly ; 
but that an expression which in the Gospels is 
attributed solely to Him, and is never used by 
the evangelists themselves, should in reality have 
been never used by Him, but have been introduced 
into the Gospels entirely by the evangelists, 
implies an inversion of the facts which is hardly 
credible. (2) The attribution of the expression 
to Christ does not depend upon isolated texts in 
individual a ba it has in many cases, as the 
Table shows, the support of the double, and even 
of the triple, Synoptic tradition. (3) Exactly the 
same usage is found, moreover, in the independent 
tradition represented by the Fourth Gospel; and, 
as Dr. Drummond [§ 24] remarks, ‘there seems to 
be no particular reason for its appearance in this 
Gospel, except the fact that it was at least believed 
to be a common expression in the mouth of Jesus.’ 
Direct personal reminiscences Eng doabone yy un- 
derlie both these traditions; and, as the same 
authority further remarks, ‘the apostles must 
have known whether their Master spoke of Him- 
self in the way recorded in the Gospels or not; and 
the Gospels are sufficiently near apostolical sources 
to make us pause before admitting that the Church 
is responsible for the appearance of so poten 
a characteristic’ as this title in the mouth o 
Christ. (4) Even assuming that the title was intro- 
duced into the eschatological passages in the manner 

* Skiszen te. Vorarbeiten, vi. (1890) pp, 188, 200f., 206, 214. 
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mUpDOSoe? it is difficult to conjecture a motive for 
extending the usage to a number of other passages 
of an entirely different character (Baldensperger 
(§ 24), p. 254). (5) As regards the supposition that 
the ascription of the expression to Christ was due 
to the early Church, Dr. Drummond observes: 
‘The Church was more likely to omit than to 
insert the phrase. Jeliance is placed on the 
silence of Christian writers to show that the phrase 
was not known. The Gospels conclusively prove 
that it was known; and to imagine that it was a 
favourite expression just during the period when 
the Gospels were composed, and that before that 
time it was not known, and after that time it 
was not in common use, is to construct history 
to suit the hypothesis, The Church would have 

referred some title apnaren Ey higher and more 

ignified.’ (6) St. Paul, it is urged, never uses 
the title. But neither do the evangelists in 
Speniing of Christ, and yet their own narratives 
show that they were acquainted with it, and 
believed it to have been used by Christ. Unless 
Ac 7% is to be eliminated as unhistorical, along 
with the numerous occurrences of the title in the 
mouth of Christ found in the Gospels, it must have 
been known at the time of Stephen’s martyrdom 
as a designation of Jesus; for otherwise there 
would be no sufficient cause in Stephen’s exclama- 
tion to account for the fury of the Jews (Drum. 
mond). Schmiedel, moreover,* argues at length 
that the use made of Ps 8 in 1 Co 157 and He 
25-9 presupposes the acquaintance of the apostles 
with the expression as a desiguation of Christ; 
the fact that they do not use it more frequently is 
not difficult to explain. They wrote largely for 
converts from heathenism, who would be liable to 
misunderstand it; and ley naturally chose by 
preference terms which would give prominence to 
the Divinity of Christ. The case would be similar 
with the sub-apostolic writers. Barnab. 125-10, 
however, which, it had been alleged, was proof 
that the writer was unacquainted with the title, 
had been wrongly explaincd (as Lietzmann after- 
wards adinitted t). 

10. All these considerations would, however, un- 
some have to yiold, if it were philologically 
certain that ‘the son of man’ could not have been 
an expression used by our Lord. ‘The reasons ad- 
duced in support of this conclusion are, beyond 
question, weighty; we must consider carefully 
whether they are conclusive. 


In the first place, it must be clearly understood 
that we have no actual knowledge of the Aram. 
original used (presumably) by Christ. We have 


no records of the Galilwan dialect as early as the 
first cent. A.D.; and hence the Aram. original of 
‘the son of man’is a matter not of actual know- 
ledge, but of inference. Three possibilities must 
be Kept in view. (1) Wellh. says that barndsh(d) 
in the sense of ‘man’ is common to Aramaic 
dialects in general; but this statement is in excess 
of the evidence ; its ocenrrence in the exceptional 
passage Dn 7 (in which a semi-poetical expression 
would be but natural) is not proof that it was in 

eneral use in that sense in Bibl. Aramaic; and 
itis not found in other passayes of Dn. (as 7% 8), 
in which, if it were as commonly in use as it is in 
the Jerus, Talin., it might be naturally expected. 
It does not occur in the Aram. of Onk., and occurs 
but rarely in that ‘of Jon. (§ 74a); and though 
Wellh. (Pp. vi, 195) explains its absence from these 
Targums by the fact that their anthors adhered 
closely to the Heb. (in which, as pointed out in 8 6, 
the sing. ‘son of man’ is of rare occurrence), yet 
it is not certain that this explanation is the 
sorrect one. The Pal. Targ. on the Psalms and 


* Prot. Monatshefte, Juli 1898, p. 260 ff. 
t Theol. Arb. aus dem Rhein. Pred.- Verein, 1898, H. 2, p. 8. 
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Job, and the Pesh., are also in general literal 
translations, and yet bar ndsh(d@) occurs in both 
frequently (cf. above, § 7 (c), (d)). 

Onk. uses regularly ose for ‘soul’ (=person), Lv 21 ¢2 27 
51.2.4 ete.; and 177 NwIR for ‘that soul,’ Gn 1714, Ex 8114, 
Ly 790. 21.27 198 206 and elsewhere. In all these passages 
peeudo-Jon, uses as regularly ‘barnash,’ ‘barnasha.’ Soin Dt 
88.3 (for ONAN) pseudo-Jon. has XY) 13, while Onk. has Rw3°Rs 
and in the expression ‘the work of man’s (or men’s) hands’ 
OH x is rendered by barndsh(c) in the Palest. Targums (Pa 1154 
18515, 2Ch 821"), but by 'éndsha in Onk. (Dt 4%) and Jon. 
(2 K 1918, Ie 8719), Similarly 238 is rendered in the Pal. 
Targums by barndsh(d), Ps 85 920.21 10315 10415 eto., but b 
’énasha in Jon. (Ie 187 246 6122 662), Cf. also Ps 1188> (Pa 
Targ.: #2 92) with Jer 175(Jon.: xw3'x). So Fiebig, p. 11. 

It la true (‘CynashG@ fe used mostly as a collective term; but 
Wellh.’a argument (p. v) to show that it is used so always, 
and that consequently, unless Lar ('e)ndsh(a) were in use, there 
would have been no mcans of expressing the idea of (a single, 
particular) man (home) in Aram., is surely not conclusive; for 


in Onk. #157 Rv3'R, as has been just shown, occurs repeatedly 
in the sense of that man (comp. In Heb. the analogous indi- 
vidual and collective applications of w*x). So Fiebig, p. 11. 


The Aram. dialects do differ from one another in 
details of linguistic usage ; * and thongh barndsh(a) 
is common in the Galilwan dialects of the 3rd or 4th 
cent. A.D., ib may not, as Dalman points out, have 
been equally common in the lst cent. ; and if usage 
had net at that time obliterated the distinctive 
force of the first part of the compound, bar nadsha 
might have been used by Christ in the sense of 
‘the Son of man.’ It must, however, be allowed 
that Fiebig [§ 24) has made it probable (pp. 33-36, 
59 f.) from quotations in the Jerns. Talm. that dur 
ndsh(d@)=* man’ was current in Galilce in the 2nd 
cent. A.D. 

(2) In the Sin. (Curet.) and Pesh. versions of 
NT, ‘the Son of man’ is, for distinction from the 
barndsha which stands for 6 &v@pw7os, always repre- 
sented by U'réh d'ndshat (lit. his son, that of man, 
—the pleonasm being an idiom very common in 
Aram.t),—grammatically (Néld.) ‘a more strongly 
determined form of barndshd.’ If in the Aram. 
spoken in the time of Christ barndsh(d) was really 
in common use in the sense of ‘man,’ there does 
not seem to be any sufficient reason why, if our 
Lord desired to express the idea of ‘the Son of 
man,’ He should not have made use of this expres- 
sion. There would be nothing unsuitable in its 
being an unusual and emphatic one; and that there 
was some Semitic expressiga bearing this meaning 
appears, as Hileen feld has pointed out,§ from the 
fact that in the Gospel acc. to the Hebrews, which 
Jerome himself translated from Aramaic (or, as he 
elsewhere says, from Hebrew), there was a saying 
of Christ, addressed to James, which (in Jerome’s 
tr.) reads, ‘ Frater mi, comede panem tuum, quia 
resurrexit filius hominis a dormientibus.’ || 

From a communication printed by Dr. Drummond, it appears 


that Prof. Noldeke also is disposed to agree with Wellhausen. 
To differ from Prof. Néldeke on a point of Aramaic or Arabic 

* See, for some [llustrations, Dalm. Gramm. 34-40. 

¢ Bréh d'barnishd ‘Son of the son of man’ Is certainly a 
*theologicral barbarism’ ; it does not, however, occur (as Wellh., 
by an oversight, says, p. 1947.) in the Pesh., but in the Palest. 
Lectionary. 

} See, e.g., Dalm., Dialektproben, p. 15, 1. 2, JIT FY = whose 
son? Tpit W3=the son of Hezekiah. So Dn 2% ¥8.2 etc., 
and constantly in Syriac (as Mt 1! (thrice]), According to Wellh. 
Uréh d'ndsha (on account of the sing. suff. and the following 
Virtual plural) is ‘unméglich’ (p. vj). But Nw3's Is regularly 
in the Tgy. construed with a sing. ; and Job 720 14) 3316, Pegh., 
are precise formal parallels (see, further, Fiebig, p. 48 ff.): more- 
over, if the expression were ‘impossible’ tn Syrac, would the 
authors of the Syriac versions of the Gospels have employed it? 

8 Z.f. Wiss. hol, 1897, 475 (ct. Bert. philol. Wochenschr, 1897, 
Heft 49); 1899, 150. 

i Jerome, de Virie Ill. c. 2 end (ed. Bened. tv. i}. 102; ed. 
Vall. il. 817; Migne, ii. 613); see Hilgenf. Evangg. seo. Hebr, 
ele, quae supersunt (1866), pp. 17ff., 29. Lietzmann’s reply 
(Theol. Arb. p. 10) is to the effect that even here the title must 
be of Greek origin, because it is only in Greek that the con: 
ditions for its having arisen can be shown to have existed. 


“j] Journ. of Theot. Stwdies, Apr. 1901, p. 357 f. 
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usage would be to court certain error; but from the terms in 
which he expresses himself, it does not seem that he means to 
pronounce an absolute pile ical veto against the position 
that Jesus may have spoken of Himself in Aramaic as ‘ the Son 
of man.’ 


(3) No doubt our Lord, as a rule, spoke in 
Aramaic; but, as Prof. Sanday has remarked to 
the present writer, it_is quite possible that He 
may, upon occasion, have spoken also in Greek. 
In Vis case, Which is more than a mere abstract 
possibility, the expression 6 ulds rou dvOpdrov may 
actuall have been sometimes heard upon His lips. 
ne 0 8: igin and meaning of the term as used in 
NT.—l\lere we must first consider the question 
whether the term is used in previous or contem- 

orary Jewish literature, and, if so, in what sense. 
i Dn 7?8, as has been already remarked, the ‘one 
like unto a son of man’ denoted originally, in all 
probability, the glorified people of Israel ; but the 
expression was undoubte yintenpicted at an early 
date of the Messiah. The most remarkable evi- 
dence of this is afforded by that part of the 
(composite) Book of Enoch (ch. 37-70), which is 
commonly kfféWn as the ‘ Similitudes,’ and which 
is attributed generally to the lst cent. B.c. (see 
vol. i, pp. 7075-708"), Enoch is here represented 
as carried in his vision into heaven, where he 
sees the ‘Head of Days’ (a title of the Almighty 
suggested by Dn 74) surrounded by an innumer- 
able company of angels (40'), and beside Him the 
Messiah, sitting on ‘the throne of his glory’ 
(622 8-8 §977-%), and executing qudement upon 
wicked men and angels. The Messtah is often 
spoken of as the ‘ ‘lect One’ (Is 42!'); but in ch. 
46 he is introduced “in terms which more particu- 
larly concern us here— 


461 ‘And there I saw One who had a head of days (1.6. an 
aged head), and his head was white like wool (Dn 7*), and with 
him was another one whose face was as the appearance of a 
man, ond his face was full of graciousness, like one of the holy 
angels. ®Andlasked the angel who went with tne, and showed 
ine allthe hidden things, concerning that son of man, who he 
was, and whence he was, and why he Went withthe [lead of 
Days. And he answéred and gaid unto me, 3 This is the son of 
man who hath righteousness, with whom dwelleth righteous: 
ness, and who reveals all the treasures of that which is hidden, 
because the Lord of Spirits hath chosen him, and his lot before 
the Lord of Spirits hath surpassed everything in uprightness 
for evgr. *And this son of man whom thou hast seen will 
arouse the kings and the mighty ones from their couches, and 
the strong ones from their thrones, and execute judgment 
upon them,’ 


The judgment is described most fully in ch. 62— 


622 ‘And the Lord of Spirits seated him (the Elect One) on 
the throne of his glory, and the spirit of righteousness was 
poured out upon him, and the word of his mouth slew all the 
sinners [Ig 114), and all the unrighteous were destroyed before 
his face. .. . 5And their countenance will fall, and pain will 
scize them, when they see that son of man sitting on the throne 
of his glorv. ... ¥And all the kings and the mighty and the 
exalted and those who rule the earth will fall down on their 
faces before him, and worship, and set their hope upon that son 
of man, and will petition him and supplica for mercy at his 
hands,’ But it will be too late: the ‘angels of punishment’ 
will take them in charge, and carry them away to their appointed 
doom. But the righteous will be saved on that day; I4‘and 
the Lord of Spirits will abide over them, and with that son of 
man will they eat and Iie down and rise up for ever and ever.’ 
Ct. 6927 And he sat on the throne of his glory, and the sutn of 
judgment was committed unto him, the son of man, and he 
caused the sinners and those who have led the world astray 
to pasa away and be destroyed froin off the face of the earth.’ 


The ‘son of man’ of the ‘Similitudes’ is thus an 
august, superhuman being, who is seated_on hig 
throne besi e the Almughty, and exercises in ‘par- 
ticular the functions of gudge. Thisrepresentation, 
it ia to He observed, though based, no doubt, upon 
that of Dn 7, is not identical with it: in Daniel it 
is God who is the judge; the ‘one like unto a son 
of man’ appears upon the scene only after the 
judgment is completed, and he comes, not to 
exercise judgment, but to receive a kingdom, 

It has been much disputed whether ‘the son of 
man’ is a ¢it/e in the Similitudes or not. 
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The orpiperions used are, ‘that (zeku or we'etu) son of man’ 
(462 482 625 (sea Charles, or Beer, in Kautzsch’s A pokryphen, 
ad loe,}, vv.9. 14 6311 928. 29. 29 701 a ‘this son of man’ (464), 
and ‘the gon of man’ (463 (see Dillm. th. Gram, § 104) 627 d 
On the one side, it is argued, Enoch sees in his vision a human 
form (461), which is afterwards (462 etc.) referred to ag ‘that 
(or this) gon of man,’—‘ son of man,’ rather than simply ‘man,’ 
being (presumably) employed, partly on account of Dn 7/8 (which 
the context shows to be in the writer's mind), partly as being a 
rather more distinct and individual term. ‘The son of man’ of 
463 627 6927 might similarly be nothing more than an expression 
referring back to 461; and the same, !t is urged, might he said 
even Of 4 ulés sod avOpdrou, if, as is poms (see esp. Charles, 
Eschatology, p. 214f.), this were the Greek which lay before the 
Ethiopic translator.* On the other hand, the somewhat marked 
prominence of the term is an indication that some significance 
attaches to it; else why does the writer not aay ‘the Elect one’ 
(as 492. 4 618. 5 628.9 a/.), or ‘the Anointed one’ (as 4810 524)? 


On the whole, it may probably be fairly said, as 
is claimed by Baldensperger ([§ 24], p. 246), and 
admitted by Dr. Drummond (p. 544), that the ex- 
pression, even if not a title in Enoch, is next door 
to becoming one, and that the step of making it 
a title is one which at any time afterwards might 
be readily taken. If, however, the view of ‘the 
son of man’ adopted in this art. (§§ 17, 21) be the 
correct one, it will be seen to be a matter of in- 
difference whether the expression was a ‘ title’ in 
Enoch or not. 


The reader ought, however, to be aware that it can hardly 
be said to be certain that the ‘Similitudes’ are of pre-Christian 
origin; though this is the view taken by the great inajority of 
critics, who urge In particular that, had they been written (or 
interpolated) under Christian influence, the allusions to the 
historical Christ would have been more definite, Seo Schiirer®, 
{i, 626 (3 ili, 201 f.). ; 


12, Another passage, which, though of post- 
Christian date (probably A.D. 81-96), seems to 
show no traces of Christian influence (see vol. ii. 
p. 766"), and deserves to be quoted in the same 
connexion, is 2 (4) Es 13%, Were Iizra is repre: 
sented as secing in a dream the sea disturbed by a 
wind, and a ‘man,’ who is declared afterwards 
(v.%) to be God’s appointed judge and deliverer 
(é., though the word itself is not used, the 
Messiah), ascending out of it— 

* And I beheld, and, lo, this wind caused to come up from the 
midst of the sca ag it were the likeness of a man, and I heheld, 
and, lo, that man flew with the clouds of heaven [cf. ln 713); 
and when he turned his countenance to look, all things trembled 
that were scen under him.’ In the sequel, the same ‘man that 
caine up out of the sea,’ as he is termed (v.5, cf. vv.25,51), 
destroys by a ‘flaming breath,’ proceeding out of his mouth, 


the multitudes which assemble avainst him, and calls back to 
the land of Israel the ten tribes (vv. 10f. 12. 39-49), 


Here then at least the Messiah is described, with 
evident reference to Dn 7)’, as a ‘man.’ 

Dr. Charles has called attention also to 4 Es 6! in the Syr., 
Eth.,and Arab. ¢ versions (the world to be judged finally—first by 
(Arab, on account of) a ‘man’ (Syr, &¥393 1°3),—or, to fudge 
from the Eth. vers., by a ‘son of man,’—and afterwards by God: 
see Hilyenf. Aleas. Jud. pp. 223, 275, 834); but the statement Ie 
inconsistent with 66, and is open to the suspicion of being a 
Christian interpolation (cf, Hilgenf. p. 64 n.). 

13. In spite, however, of the usage of the ‘Sim- 
ilitudes,’ and ‘of 2 Es 1307, it seems clear that ‘the 
Son of man’ was no generally accepted title of the 
Messiah in the days of Christ. Dalm. (Die Worte 
Jesu, 197-204) shows that nothing exists in Jewish 
authorities in favour of such a supposition. The 
same conclusion is supported by the testimony of 
the Gospels. ‘It is inconceivable that the Lord 
should have adopted a title which was popularly 
held to be synonymous with that of Messiah, 
while He carefully avoided the title of Messiah 
itself? (Westcott), The reply that He used it 
enigmatically is not to the point; for though He. 


* The Eth. zeku and we'’etu not infrequently, in translations 
from the Greek, represent the Greek art. (Charles, ¢.0. ; Dillm. 
déth, Lew. col. 1057, 919). They are not, however, used {n the 
Eth. NT in the tr. of 4 ulés vod dviperev. (Dr. Charles, in his tr. 
of 6926. 29. 29 701, has not represented the Eth, ‘ that’). 

t The Arab version published by Ewald (Das vierte Her 
1863): that published by Gildemeister (1877) is different. 
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might have signified by it something different 
from the popular conception of the Messiah, it 
would still (ez hy.) have been the Messiah, which 
those who Jieard Him would have understood Him 
to mean. Upon the same supposition, moreover, 
His use of it could not but have excited the hos- 
tility of the Jews, of which, however (in this con- 
nexion), the Gospels afford no trace: the ‘blas- 
phemy’ of Mt 26%=Mk 16™ consisted evidently 
not in His use of this title, but in the Divine 
prerogatives predicated of Himself as the bearer 
of it. ‘The most that might be supposed is, that 
thouzh not generally current as a title of the 
Messiah, it was familiar in that sense in the 
articular “circle “to “Which the "Similitudes” be- 
fetiged (above, vol. ii, 6225, ck 616"). 

‘Ta Tn considering the meaning of the title, it 
ought to be clearly understood that it is not any- 
where explained in the NT, so that whatever view 
of it be adopted must be a matter of conjecture 
and inference. To the samo cause is due what is 
generally allowed to be the ieee difficulty of the 
qUSEtoR: and also the wide divergence of the con- 
clusions which have been reached regarding it. 
The question is further complicated by the fact 
that iare are two possible starting-points for the 
investigation: is the name a mere title, taken, as 
it were mechanically, from Dn 7}, and so a mere 
periphrasis for ‘Messiah’? or does the significance 
of the title lie in the four words of which it con- 
sists, and is the meaning which our Lord intended 
to convey by it to be ascertained by an analysis of 
these words? Or may the interpretations suggested 
by these two opposite points of view be in any way 
combined? Or, on the other hand, whichever of 
these interpretations be adopted, does it logicall 
render the other unnecessary and superfluous (cf. 
§ 20. 12}? Still further difticulties arise when the 
details of its usage in the Gospels are considered, 
as, for instance, the ver ifferent predicates 
associated with it; and further divergent con- 
clusions are arrived at, corresponding to the view 
taken by the individual critic of the chronology 
of our Lord’s discourses, and other questions of 
Gospel criticism. 

15. Two main views may be said to have been 
advocated. According to one view, the title has 
rio meaning of its own,* it is intended simply to 
oint to the ‘one like unto a son of man’ in Dn 

1+ und so to express, directly and distinctly, 
the Messiahship of Jesus. According to the other 
view, the title, though it may have been chosen 
with an eye to Dn 7”, expressed primarily the 
thought that Jesus was, in some special sense, a 
man above other men, the supreme representative 
of humanity, and only indirectly, especially towards 
the close of His ministry, suggested in addition the 
thought of His Messiahship, High authorities can 
be quote for both these views. Thus Holtzmann 
writes (VT Theol. 1897, p. 247), ‘The title certainly 
originates in Dn 7, Jesus adopts Daniel’s view of 
the future kingdom; close beside this is in Daniel 
the figure of the ‘fone like unto a son of man” 
who receives the kingdom from God, and in whom 
therefore it was natural for Jesus to sce Himself pre- 
figured: even though in Daniel the figure symbol- 
ized only the kingdom (and not its head), still here 
was the pereou who would establish it: Jesus, by 
His adoption of the title, HSU that it would not 
be established apart from Himself.’ He did not, 
however, this being the sense of the title, use 
it before Peter’s confession (pp. 250 top, 260, 263 

* Schmiedel, p. 264: ‘The name is given (viz. by Dn 713); 
what it signifies is matter not for an analytical judgment, but 
for a synthetical one,’ &.¢. it ie to be ascertained from ‘predicates 
defining the work or office of the Messiah.’ Of. Holtzm. p. 
258 bottom, 264n.; Wellh, p. 214. 


4 
*+Cf. H. A.W. M Mt 82 (al 
B. Weiss) eyer on Mt (altered in the 8th ed. by 
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(cf. below, § 19]). ‘Jesus,’ Holtzmann continues, 
‘throws into the title whatever is characteristic of 
His mission and ministry. He makes it the exclu- 
sive designation of the person who is to represent 
and realize the ideas expressed by it. Just because 
He is conscious that this mission brings with it 
earthly privation and suffering, and even death, 
the ‘‘Son of man” becomes the subject of pre- 
dications relating not only to future glory, but 
also to earthly ‘humiliation and death. © Thus 
Jesus is, and is called, the ‘‘Son of man,” on the 
one hand wherever by forgiving and healing, by 
teaching and suffering, He proclaims, represents, 
or extends the kingdom; on the other hand, and 
especially, when, coming in glory, He completes it. 
As the kingdom is a present as well as a future 
reality, so the title “Son of man” bears reference 
to Ifis work in the present not less than in the 
future’ (pp. 250-3, abridged). 

Upon this view the first art. (6) points to Dn 718 (Holtzm. 
p. 264 2. ; Schmiedel, p. 264), the second (rev) results simply b 


a kind of attraction, from the presence of the first (Schmiedel, 
l.o.; Winer, Gramon, § 19, 2b-4). 


16. In what is here said of the use of the title, 
there is much that is, of course, perfectly just; 
but to the view taken of its origin there seem to 
be objections. In the vision of Daniel the ‘one 
like unto a son of man’ is represented as a 
glorified, heavenly being, and the kingdom is a 
triumphant kingdom. No account is taken of the 
long period during which, as a matter of history, 
the kingdom was gradually and slowly to extend 
itself among men; it has been finally and univers- 
ally established in the earth (7'*), Now, if the 
pager eee in which our Lord first used the expres- 
sion had been those in which He describes His 
future advent in glory, there would have been a 
direct point of contact with the vision in Daniel, 
sufficient to account for the title being adopted 
from it; but, as it is, it is impossible, without 
most arbitrary treatment of the Gospel narratives, 
to suppose that to have been the case; and thus, 
with the passages in which He is actually repre- 
sented as first using it, and which all deal with 
various aspects of His life in humility upon earth, 
there is no point of contact in Daniel at all. As 
Westcott (Speaker's Comm. on St. John, p. 34) says, 
‘It is out of the quegtion to suppose that the 
definite article simply expressed ‘the prophetic 
son of man.” The manner in which the title is 
first used excludes such an interpretation.’ There 
is nothing, viz.,in the manner in which the title is 
first used—or indeed chiefly used—in the Synoptic 
Gospels, to suggest a reference to Daniel, or to 
lead to the supposition that our Lord intended by 
His use of it to bring before His hearers the tran- 
scendent, heavenly being represented in Daniel. 
A being, conscious, indeed, of his authority and of 
the high mission entrusted to him, but presenting 
all the outward marks of earthly humility, and 
only in the future destined to assume heavenly 
majosty, is surely what the title denotes in the 
Gospels. Holtzmann’s identification of the king- 
dom pictured in Daniel, not with the kingdom of 
Christ in its final glory, but with the kingdom at 
the time of His founding it during His earthly 
ministry, is not natural. There is equally little, 
not to say less, to suggest that the title is borrowed 
from the ‘Similitudes’ of Enoch. It is also diffi- 
cult not to think (in spite of Holtzm. p. 253 f.) 
that it is intended to express primarily, and also 
more fully and distinctively than even Holsten 
(§ 20. 11) allows, some meaning directly involved 
in the words of which it consists (analogous, for 
Ces to that of its correlative, the ‘Son of 


17. The other main view may be stated sub- 
stantially, as is done by B. Weiss (NT Theol. 1884, 
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§16). (1) Our Lord adopted this title just because 
it was not a current title of the Messiah. In view 
of the expectations of a personal Messiah which 

revailed at the time, Dn 78 could cor ay) in 
His day be interpreted only of the Messiah; but 
even so, He could not assume that this particular 
passage would be so gencrally known that the 
expression, ‘the Son of man,’ would be at once 
understood as referring to it. The case would be 
different if we could presuppose the use made of 
Daniel in Enoch; but, even if the pre-Christian 
origin of the ‘Similitudes’ be granted, it is far 
from clear that they were familiarly known in the 
circles in which our Lord’s ministry principally 
lay. Only when Jesus in the eschatological pas- 
sages directed attention to Dn 7 could the title 
be understood generally as a Messianic designa- 
tion. This view of Ilis use of the title agrees with 
the manner in which, during all the earlier part 
of His ministry, He avoided any direct announce- 
ment of His Messiahship, in order not to lend 
encouragement to the unspiritual ideas attaching 
to the popular conception of the Messiah. (2) For 
His hearers the idea expressed by the title would 
be that He was not a ‘son of man’ like all others, 
but that He was ‘the son of man,’ one who, in 
virtue of His character and peo held a 

t 


unique position among men. did not designate 
merely His hutnanity (for this must have been 


evident to all who saw Lim), but it marked Him 
out as in some sense a special or representative 
man. (3) Christ’s statements respecting the ‘Son 
of man,’ the functions, oftice, and divinely appointed 
destinies assigned to him, point to one who has 
a mission higher than that of an ordinary prophet, 
t.e. tndirectly to one who is also the Messiah. 
They speak of Him, for instance, as in various 
Ways Uncen or establishing the kingdom 
of God. He has authority to forgive sins; and 
ee gives His life a ransom for many. He is con- 
rasted with John the Baptist, who is merely a 
forerunner. The sufferings of the Son of man are 
divinely appointed (Sei,—Mk 881 |i ||, al.), because it 
is implied in the OT that God’s plan of salvation 
would not be finally realized upon earth without 
the suffering and death of the servant of God by 
whom it would be accomplished. (4) pret in 
vhe prophecies of the Second Advent, our Lord 
alluded so clearly to Dn 7® that though He does 
not expressly identify Himself with tle ‘one like 
unto a son of man’ there spoken of, those who 
heard Him, and who identified the figure in Daniel 
with the Messiah, could not but conclude that He 
meant by the term that particular ‘son of man’ 
who was to be the Messiah.* 

Upon this view the second art. (rot) is generic or collective 
(Winer, § 27.1; Gn 64.7 821 968, 2S 718 Mk 2-7, Jn 225), the first 
art. (6) specifies the individual of the genus meant (Weiss, § 16d). 

18. This opinion, that the title, viz., even though 
it may have been by beasties by Dn 7'8, was never- 
theless intended, and even intended primarily, to 
express in some manner the relation of Jesus to 
humanity, has been largely held (see § 20; and 
the references in Holtzm. pp. 254, 255). It has, 
however, been objected to it that if the title 
denoted the ‘ideal’ or ‘representative’ nian, the 
predicates affirmed of it could be only those which 
were involved in the idea itself,—t.e., to speak 
technically, were the predicates of analytical, not 
of synthetical judgments, which obviously is not 
the case with the predicates affirmed of the ‘Son 
of man’ in the Gospels. This would, no doubt, be 
true if the title were understood to be a designa- 
tion of the ‘ideal’ man, but not if (abandoning 
this abstract expression) it be understood to desig- 

* The views of Bruce, Kingdom of God 2 (1890), 172-78, and of 


Stevens, NT Theol. (1899), 51-68, while somewhat differently 
put, do not differ materially from that of Weiss. 


nate a particular, individual man, embodying in 
their highest perfection the attributes of humanity. 
And this is the sense in which Weiss and West- 
cott (§ 20), for instance, understand the title. 
There will then be no difficulty in understanding 
the preci allirmed of the ‘Son of man’ as 
synthetical judgments: they will result, in other 
words, not from an analysis of the idea of ‘ man,’ 
but from the experience, present or future, of the 
particular individual actually denoted by the term. 
As Holtzmann, though himself preferring the 
other view, writes (p. 254), ‘The possibility is by 
no means excluded that the conception of the 
Messiah was rooted in the idea of man, and that 
Jesus, in choosing this designation, instead of 
others that were open to Him, intended thereby to 
express His relationship to humanity.’ 
he fact Ta mentioned has been made the 
ound of a further objection to the same opinion. 
3 has just been shown, if we start from the idea 
of ‘man,’ none of the predicates applied in the 
Gospels to the ‘Son of man’ can be obtained from 
an analysis of that idea. Lut if we start from the 
equation (given by Dn 7}%) ‘Son of man’ =‘ Messiah,’ 
then all these predicates become analytical judg- 
ments; they are, it is said, derivable, at least 
largely, from the idea of ‘Messiah’ itself; they 
are expressions, not of Jesus’ conception of ‘man,’ 
but of His conception of His Messiahship.* And 
hence it is concluded that the term was used by 
Him as properly and primarily signifying ‘ Messiah.’ 
It may be doubted if this conclusion necessarily 
follows from the premises. If the term denoted 
Jesus primarily as a Man above other men, a Man 
with a unique position and mission, this position 
and mission would, from another spoue of view, 
be also those of the ‘ Messiah’; and the predicates 
describing different aspects of His work and 
ministry would accordingly be those belonging to 
lim as ‘Messiah.’ The offices and functions 
ascribed to the ‘Son of man’ in the Gospels are 
deduced by Weiss, starting from the idea of ‘man,’ 
not less naturally than y Holtzmann, starting 
from the idea of ‘ Messiah. 
19. Two questions: intimately connected, remain 
to be considered, which also, as will appear, have 
a bearing upon the question of the origin of the 
title. At what period in His ministry did our 
Lord first use the title? And in what sense was it 
understood by those who heard it? Or, to put the 
possible alternatives unambiguously, did it vei or 
reveal His Messiahship? It is clear that our Lord 
only declared His Messiahship- gra : 1e 
uestion put yen to the disciples 8 ares, 
hilippi, and Peter’s reply (Mt 16'%=Mk 8°" @= 
Ck ores), particularly when taken in connexion 
van Hatta tine comment in ae ae make at 
evident that up to that time He iad not open 
declared Himself'as the Messiah ; and the prohibi- 
ions 1D =Mk 89=QPk 97", and Mt 179= 
Mk 9°, cf. Lk 9%, show that He still did not wish 
the fact to be known to the people generally. I 
the Synoptic Gospels there are, however (see the 
Table, § 3), 0 passages in Matthew, 2 in Mark, 
and 4 in Luke, in which the title "Son of man’ is 
ascribed to our Lord before the occasion at Corsares 
Philippi. If, then, the title was a current Mess. 
title;~or even if His hearers, when He used it, 
were likely at once to perceive a reference to Dn 
78, it is clear that He must, by His use of it, have 
revealed His Messiahship, from virtually the begin. 
ning of His ministry, both to His disciples and to 
the people at large. This, however, as we have 


just seen, was inconsistent with His avowed 


purpose. Hence those who believe that it was » 
current Mess. title are obliged to get rid_o 
passages in The Gospels which represen 


olsten [§ 10. 11), pp. 88-80 ; cf. Lietemann, 14, 16, 2%. 
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as using it before Peter’s confession at Ceesarea 
Philippi. Matthew (in whom most of the pas- 
sages occur) is the evangelist who, generally, 
displays the least regard for historical sequence, 
and sometimes groups incidents and sayings to- 
ether merely on account of material resemblances ; 
16 even represents the disciples as owning Jesus to 
be the ‘Son of God’ (14%: no || in Mk 6°7'* Jn 61) 
before the confession at Casarea Philippi. Hence 
there is no difficulty in supposing that Mt 108 134 
(in which, whatever view be taken of the meaning 
of the title, the predicates applied to it, describ- 
ing the Second Advent, show that the Messiah is 
faterell to) are placed too early in our Lord’s 
eae Ce and the same supposition might be 
reasonably made (upon the assumption that ‘ the 
Son of man’ was a Mess. title) in the case of some 
other passages, as Mt 87 12"; + but it is difficult 
to think that Mk 2°=Mt 9§=Lk 5%, Mk 2%°=Mt 
128= Lk 65, [Mk 375! =] Mt 1297= Lk 12', can be so 
misplaced. Nevertheless, those who believe ‘the 
Son of man’ to be an explicit Mess. title are 
obliged to assume this (cf. § 20. 12), or else to hold 
either that Jesus never used the title at all, or (so 
Holtzm. p. 263, ef. 2566f.) that, on at least the 
three last-named occasions, He spoke of ‘man?’ in 
general (see, further on these passages, § 22).7 

The second of these alternatives we have already 
found ourselves unable to accept; but does either 
the first or the third suffice to remove the diffi- 
culty? Is it really credible that our Lord jirst 
used the expression of Himself, after Peter’s con- 
fession at Cuesarea Philippi? Is not the familiar 
manner in which He used the title, if not in the 

vestion put to Peter (Mt 16", but not Mk 8”, 

k 9'8), yet directly after it (Mk 8, Lk 9”), with- 
out exciting any comment or surprise, sufficient 
evidence that it must have been often used by Him 
previously, and that it was an expression which, 
whatever special ideas it may have been intended 
to convey, was well understood to denote Himself ? 
These considerations, as it seems to the present 
writer, constitute a strong argument against the 
supposition that it was a current Mess. title, or 
even (without supposing as much as this) that it 
was adopted by our Lord as a Meas. title, fur the 
purpose of proclaiming His Messiahship. 

The title, we thus seem forced to conclude, was 
used by our Lord in His Galilcean iinistry ; but 
it did_ not suggest to those who heard it Mess. 
associations, until it came to be connected with 
predictions of the Second Advent; it thus did not 
revenl, but vell, Wis Messiahship., Christ's uso of 
the term was pedagogic. {t veiled His Messiah- 
ship during the earlier part of His ministry, till 
the time was ripe for tim to avow it openly.§ 
By His adoption of it, He found a means, on the 
one hand, of not denying even in public His con- 
sciousness of ilis unique mission, and, on the 
other hand, of lending no countenance to the crude 
and illusory hopes which attached to popular ideas 
of the Messiah (Weiss, Leben Jesu, i. 429), 

20. The following smmumary (which makes no 
pretension to be exhaustive) may be useful to the 
reader, partly as illustrating, especially when 
taken in connexion with the views that have been 
already stated, the great diversity of opinion 
which has prevailed—and in pa prevails still— 
with regard to the meaning of the title, partly as 
exemplifying the lines along which attempts have 


“Some other passages In Matthew, involving the avowal of 
Jesus’ Messiahship, though not with the use of this title, are 
also pronaly ante-dated ; cf. Holtzmann, p. 259. 

¢t In Lk 62% [contrast Mit 611), 734= Mt 11/%, Holtzmann (p. 251) 
doubta whether the title (which he regards as Mess.) is original. 

$ Fiebig, however (§ 24], thinke that in these cases ib was 
simply misunderstood (as= ‘man,’ ‘aman ny those who heard it. 

§ Keim. Similarly Baur, Hase, Lange, Ritschl, Ilarnack, and 
others, ae cited by Holtzmann, p. 261 n. 1, 202 n. 5. 
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been principally made to solve the problems which 
it presents, 


1, Neander (Leben Jesu, 1887, 120 ff.; Eng. tr.4 p. 90) The 
title denotes Jesus on His human side, as One belonging to 
humanity, who In Ils humanity has done so much for it, 
through whom it is eat et and who hag realized most com- 
pletely the ideal (‘ Urbild’) of humanity. 

2 Baur (Z. Wiss. Theol. 1860, 274-202; NZ Theol. 1864, 
77-83). Not at the time a current title of the Messiah, but 
chosen by Jesus in opposition to Prowse: Jewish conceptiong 
of a victorious, earthly Messiah. It emphasized His humanity, 
His subjection to the nceds and experiences of ordinary men ; 
and denoted Him also as one who made all the deepest human 
interests His own, and had the wide human sympathies ex- 

ressed, for Instance, in the Beatitudes. It was suggested by 
Bn 718; and Jesus adopted it aga title, which, while possessing 
no popular Mess. associations, was adapted to express the Mcss, 
idea in its higher significance. 

8 Hilgenfeld (Z. Wiss. 7'h. 1863, 827-334; cf. 1804, 16f.) 
Not a current Mess. title. Suggested by Dn 718, but used by 
Jesus with the object of giving prominence to His Buna, and 
of emphasizing the humility and external lowliness which in His 
person were combined with the exalted dignity of the Messiah, 
it thus in a veiled manner pointed to His Messiahship. Jesus, 
by uniting spiritual loftiness with earthly lowliness, ‘ trans- 
figured’ the popular Jewish idea of the Messiah, 

4. Woizsiicker (/vang. Geach, 1864, 426-431). Not a current 
Mess, title (for, if it had been, Jesus would have been attacked 
for appro Sty it); and adopted by Jesus, not from Dn 713, 
but from Ezekiel, to designate Himself specially as a prophet. 
The Mess, sense, derived from Dn 713, wag attached to it only 
at a later period of our Lord's life. 

6 Loltzmann (in 1865; 2. Wiss, Th, 212-237) Nota current 
title of the Messiah (for else Jesus would have been attacked 
for using it), but borrowed by Him asa Megs, title from Dn 713, 
‘the expression used by Dn. reflecting itself in His conscious- 
ness in a universal) and human sense.’ It thus denoted Him 
not merely as the Messiah, but as ‘the bearer of all human 
dignity and rights,’ as ‘one who held a peculiar and central 

sition among the viel eav dvoparayv,” Not being a current 

leas. title, it was a riddle to those who heard it, and served to 
voil, not to reveal, His Messiahship. 

6, Keim (Der Gesch. Christus, 1865, p. 105 f.; Jesus of Naz. 
tr. fll. 79-92). The title had a double aspect: on the basis firse 
of Ps 84f, though afterwards also of Dn 723, it expressed Jesus’ 
sense on the one hand of His human lowliness, on the other 
hand of His Messianic dignity: in i pees He intended by 
His use of it to show “iat even in lis capacity a8 Messiah Ile 
was part and parcel of humanity, and to veach His disciples 
that it was pre-eminently His vocation to serve and suffer for 
humanity, 

7. Wittichen (1868). In Dn 718 the ‘son of man’ represents 
the ethical character of the future Isr. dominion, as opposed to 
the worldly heathen dominions; this idea is, however, first 
embodied in an tndividual in Enoch, from which book Jesus 
adopted the title. Ie designated Himself by it as the perfect 
representative of the idea of man, especially on its ethical side, 
and at the same time as the Messiah, the chosen organ for the 
fuller realization of this idea in the world. The idea as pre- 
sented in Enoch is Lee ay and morally deepened by Jesus, 
and also combined by Ilim with associations derived from the 
OT ‘servant of Jehovah.’ 

8. Weapcott (l.c. 1880). The title is a new one, not derived 
from Dn 718; and it expresses Christ's relation not to a family, 
or toa nation, but to all humanity. There is sete in the 
seevele to show that it was understood asa title of the {casiah, 
The idea of the true humanity of Christ lies at the foundation 
of it. He was the representative of the whole race, in whom the 
complete conception of manhood was absolutely attained, and 
who exhibited all the truest and noblest attributes of the race. 
Cf. Stanton, Zhe Jewish and the Christiun Messiah, 1886, p. 246: 
‘It is clear that Christ by His phrase represented Himself ae 
the head, the typo, the ideal of the race.’ 

9 Wendt, 1800 (The Teaching of Jesua, ii. 189-151). Not a 
current Mess. title Dn 718 suggested the combination of 
cercaturely frailty and lowliness with high dignity ; and so Jesus, 
when He used the title, taught that He was a frail human 
crenture, and yet showed that He remembered the proph. word 
that the Mess. dignity was to belong to ‘one like unto a son of 
man.’ It was no announcement of His Mess, claims, but rather 
Pronounced a problem for His hearers to reflect upon. 

10. J. E, Carpenter (The First Three Gospels, their Origin and 
Relations, 1890, pp. 118-120, 244-257, 372-888), Jesus never 
used the expression to designate Himself: He employed it only 
in the eschatological passages, and in these it was uscd by [lim 
symbolically to denote the establishment of God's kingdom of 
righteousness upon @arth, The primitive Church understood 
the expression in a personal sense, and then ascribed it, asa 
Mesa, title, to Jesus Himself. 

11. Holsten (Z. f. Wiss. Theok, 1891, pp. 1-79) The title, 
though not a ourrent Mess. one, was understood by Jesus 
in that sense, as appears from the fact that lle always uses it to 
express some aspect of the work or activity of the Messiah (cf. 
Holtzmann: § 15). It was adopted from 718, though this 
pasueze gave only the outer form, the contents being supplied 

y the experience and knowl of the historical Jesus (as 
teacher, sufferer, redeemer, etc.): only thus did He convert 
‘the visionary form of a Messiah, which He found in Daniel 
into His own living Mess. personality’ (p. 68, cf. He would 
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not however, have appropriated the title, had He not desired to 
designate Himself as a member of the genus ‘man,’ and also 
recognized Himself as the member of the genus referred to in 
Da 718 (p. 47). The difficulty (cf. § 16) of understanding how 
Jesus could have denoted Himself, under the conditions of His 
earthly life, by a term suggesting only the transcendent Being 
of Daniel, is met by the supposition (which, however, lacks 
support in the text of Dn. itself) that the ‘one like unto a son 
of man’ in Dn 7}3 is really to conceived as having been 
brought before God, and invested by Him with power and 
xreatness, out of a previous state of earthly humility and weak- 
ness (pp. 61, 67f.). The title was used by Jesus in lis Galilean 
ministry (Mk 219 eto.); for though He Himself understood it in 
a Mess, sense, this was not necessarily placed upon it even by 
scripture-students, arp if His own appearance and manner of 
life did not suggest it: it would be taken naturally by those 
who heard it, including, up to the time of Peter's confession, 
even the disciples, to signify simply ‘the man.’ And this 
would agree with His own purpose of keeping for a while His 
Messiahship a secret (pp. 20, 22, 31f., 70f.). : , 

12. Baldensperger (Das Selbstbewusatacin Jesu im Lichte der 
Mess. Hoffnungen seiner Zeit?, 1892) emphasizes strongly the 
prevalence of apocalyptic conceptions in the time of Christ. He 
rejects emphatically the opinion that the title concealed Jesus’ 
Messiahship, and also the view that it was intended to express 
any aspect of His humanity. It was (through the Influence of 
Daniel and Enoch) a known Meas. title in the time of Christ; 
and Jesus adopted it with the expresa object of proclaiming 
His Messiahship. It was a triumphant designation of the 
Messiah ; and Jesus connected it with declarations pespecting 
His humiliation and sufferings for the express purpose of show- 
ing (in opposition to current Jewish ideas) that these were 
ipearal elements in His conception of the Messiah. As, how- 
ever, it was an open proclamation of His Measiahship, He 
cannot have used it before Peter's confession at Omsarea 
Philippi: the passages in the Gospels which imply that He did 
this must be chronologically misplaced. Baldensperger closes 
with a severe criticism of Holsten for admitting in again ‘bya 
back-door’ (see above, No. 11) any reference in the title to the 
humanity of Jesus, which he had himself shown to be out of the 
question, as well as unneccssary, In view of the direct derivation 
of the title from Dn 718 (pp. 182-189); and of Wendt for dis- 
covering in the expression anything of the nature of creaturely 
weakness or humility (pp. 189-192). 

13. J. V. Bartlet (Hzpoa., Dec. 1892, 427-443). The title may 
have been suggested by Dn 713; but as used by Jesus it denotes 
Him as the ideal representative, partly of humanity in general, 
partly of the Kingdom of God in particular, especially under 
those aspects of character which belong to the suffcring servant 
in Deutero-Isaiah. 

14. Dalman (Die Worte Jest, 1898, 191-219; cf. Hxp. Timea, 
x. 438-443). Not a current Mess. title, but adopted hy Jesus 
from Dn 738, and very probably also with the thought of Ps 84¢. 
at the same time, because He was the destined Messiah. It 
veiled His Messiahship behind a name which emphasize e 
humanity of {ts bearer. It implied that He was in some sense 
a man ‘above other-men,’ but not that He was the ‘ideal’ man 
—a conception foreign to Jewish ite. th and not at all sug- 
gested by the teaching of Jesus. e avoided the term 

Messiah’ on account of the false ideas associated with it 
by the Jews: the ‘son of man’in Daniel, on the other hand, 
wag one who was not to win the kingdom by his own strength, 
but to receive it at the hands of God, and might have to do this 
through suffering and death: Jesus thus assutned the title as 
‘a frail child of man, whom God would make Lord of the world.’ 
Probably not used before Peter's confession; the passages in 
the Gospels which imply that it was, being chronoloyically 
misplaced. 

15. Gunkel (2. Wises. Theol. 1899, 582-590) agrees that in 
Aram. the term meant only ‘the man,’ but thinks that there 
may have been an esoteric eschat. tradition underlying both 
Daniel, Enoch, and other at Wri 8, in which (like other 
apoc. expressions, as ‘the end,’ ‘the woes,’ the ‘elect,’ é xari- 
xev, etc.) ‘the man’ (perbere orig. ‘the man of , or ‘of 
heaven ') may have come to be used conventionally as a mystic 
synonym of ‘the Messiah’: Jesus might thus have adopted it 
as a self-designation; to outsiders it would mean simply ‘the 
man,’ and might be understood, for example, of an ancient 
prophet, returned to life (Mt 1614); by the initiated, it would be 
understood to be a covert title of the Messiah. 

16. J. Drummond, 1901 [see § 24). The term is used elastio- 
ally: starting from Dn 7!3 Jesus may have regarded it as a 
typical expression for the ideal people of God, with which 
associations derived from the ‘servant of God’ in Ie 5213- 
6312 would readily connect themselves: conscious Himeelf of 
His Messianic calling, He would naturally regard Himself as 
the Head of this ideal class. The central idea of the expression 
would thus be that of the true servant of God,—pro-eminently 
Himeelf, but not necessarily and unifornnly exclusive of others 
(80, ¢.g., In Mt 820 1981, Mk 210. 28,—in Mt 1118 the expl. ‘a man’ 
[$ 8. Ai raey be adopted). The eschat. passages may be visions 
of the apt tual conquest of the world by a Divinsly commissioned 
humanity, personified as ‘the son of man.’ 


21. Most of these opinions contain elements of 
truth; but the pivergeree as regards the funda- 
mental idea denoted by the expression is remark- 
able. Still those views which see in the title some 
relation to humanity decidedly predominate. The 
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present writer must own that he is most attracted 
the views of Westcott and Weiss (to which 
those of Neander, Baur, and Holtzmann in 1865 
lead up). The expression, understood in the natural 
sense of the words, denotes one who, though a 
Man, holds nevertheless a unique position among 
men; and this, it seems to him, is the proper 
starting-point for investigating its meaning, and 
discovering the further ideas (if any) attaching to 
it. He cannot think that the title was first used 
by Christ in the eschat. passages, or even after 
Peter’s confession: whatever its special signifi- 
cance may have been, it must have been an ex- 
pression heard frequently upon our Lord’s lips, 
and the disciples must have first become familiar 
with it in comparatively neutral or colourless pas- 
sages, not in those foretelling either His future 
sufferings or His future glory. The title may have 
been borrowed by our Lord from Dn 7; but He 
did not, at least when first using it, intend to 
bring before His hearers the figure there portrayed : 
He adopted it as a mere shell or form, suggestive 
of His humanity, into which He threw a new 
import and content of His own: more special 
associations derived from Dn 7!%—perhaps, also, 
in Mt 1677 19% 25% from Enoch *—came first to be 
attached to it in the eschat. passages. Ps 8, with 
its strikingly-drawn contrast between the actual 
lowliness and the ideal dignity of man, may also 
well have contributed to the adoption of the title 
by our Lord. The title, as it seems to the present 
writer (though he would avoid such expressions 
as the ‘ideal’ or ‘representative’ man), designates 
Jesus as the Man in whom human nature was most 
fully and deeply realized, and who was the most 
complete exponent of its capacities, warm and 
broad in His sympathies, ready to minister and 
suffer for others, sharing to the full the needs and 
deprivations which are the common lot of humanity, 
but conscious at the same time of the dignity and 
greatness of human nature, and destined ulti- 
mately to exalt it to unexampled majesty and 
glory. He would in general endorse cordiall 
what is written on this subject in vol. ii. p. 623° 
(cf. also p. 850°). 

22. We append a few remarks on some particular 
passage’ in which the title is used. 

a. Mt 8°=Lk 9 (‘the foxes havo holes,’ etc.). 
As Schmiedel remarks (p. 293), Meyer’s ‘a man’ 
(i.e. Jesus) +t is exegetically impossible; Lietz- 
mann’s ‘man’ (generally) ¢ 1s out of the question. 
The contrast is evidently between the external 
lowliness and the inherent dignity of Him who in 
a special sense was the ‘Son of man.’ 

. Mt 9=Mk 2%=Lk 5%, There is no neces- 
sity, for the purpose of understanding this passage, 
to suppose that the title was a Mess. one. Jesus, 
in Gales to meet the objection, ‘ Who can forgive 
sins, but God only?’ heals the paralytic, thereby 
showing that He holds an extraordinary commis- 
sion from God upon earth sufficient to satisfy the 
Jews that He is justified in claiming also to possess 
authority to forgive sins, The passage, it is true, 
is one in which an Aram, original ‘that a man 
hath authority on earth to forgive sins’ § would 
be quite possible, and yield a suitable sense,—the 
word, though in form general, being meant to be 
limited to Jesus Himself; but, if ‘the Son of man’ 
be admitted as a title of Jesus elsewhere, there is, 
of course, no necessity for having recourse to the 
supposition here. 

ce. Mt18@=Mk2%=Lk6*. Here in Mk we read: 
‘(v.2%7) And he said unto them, The sabbath is 

* For (§ 11) it is only here (and not in Daniel) that the ‘son of 
man’ appears as é. 

+ P. 96f. (cf. above, § 8. 4). 

t P. 90 (but allowing that, in its present connexion, only Jesus 


can be meant: so Well. p. 206). 
§ Meyer, p. 04 (cf. § 8. 4); Lietzm. p. 89; Wellh. p. 208. 
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made for man, and not man for the sabbath: 
(v.28) so that the son of man is lord even of the 
sabbath,’—the statement that the son of man is 
lord of the sabbath being based upon the premises 
contained in v.77, But in the premise, ‘the sabbath 
is made for man,’ ‘man’ is evidently meant gener- 
ally, so that the only logical conclusion from it is, 
not that a particular man, but that man gener- 
ally,—or, at least (since, from the nature of the 
case, the worldly, unspiritual man would not be 
thought of), the religious man, who weighed 
reasons, and could judge how to use rightly what 
was instituted for the benefit of man,—is ‘lord of 
the sabbath’; Jesus, by Ilis argument, though 
He would include Himself, aut not exclude 
others. And such a conclusion would be in ayree- 
ment not only with the general teaching of Christ, 
but with the context, which shows that Jesus is 
defending not His own action, but that of His 
disciples. Hence, as Schmiedel also allows, the 
supposition that ‘the son of man’ has arisen out 
of a misinterpretation, or false limitation, of the 
Aram. barndshd,* is here certainly plausible. At 
the same time, it is possible that the argument is, 
‘The sabbath was made for man; and therefore 
the Son of man, as holding a unique position 
among men, and knowing what their welfare 
requires, may, for a suflicient reason, dispense 
with the obligation to observe the sabbath’ (cf. 
Stanton, 247f.). 1t must, however, then be sup- 
posed that the action of the disciples in plucking 
the ears of corn had been implicitly authorized by 
CBU, 


d.t 
Mk 328-30, Mt 1281, 
28 All sins and Every sin and 
blasphemies blasphemy 
shall to the sons of inen shall unto men 
be forgiven, be forgiven ; 
wherewitlisoever they 
blaypheme : 
29 But whoso Ehenpereth but the blasphemy 
against the lloly Spirtt of the 2 peal 
hath not forgivencss shall not be forgiven. 


for ever (sis row winve), 

but {fg guilty of 

an eternal sin. 
3% =6Because they said, He 
hath an unclean spirit. 


Hero Mt 12°). 83 certainly wear the appearance of 
heing duplicate versions of one and the same say- 
ing, v.*! agreeing with Mk 3%", and v.22 with Lk 
12; and the contrast expressed in Mk 3% Mt 
12%! between ‘men’ in general and the Holy Spirit 
becoming in Mt 12°? Lk 12" one between ilie ‘Son 
of man’ and the Holy Spirit. It is not difficult to 
understand how these duplicates might have arisen 
out of different recensions of the original saying, 
of which one read xv) *32 (‘men’), and the other 
wv) 72 (‘a man,’—intended in a general sense).t 
According to Wellh. the version in Mk 37 Mt 12%! 
is the original, the contrast (as Mk 3% shows) 
being between blasphemy against men and blas- 
phemy against the Holy Spirit (cf. 1S 2% RV); 

esus, therefore, if this view be correct, never 
declared blasphemy against Himself to be pardon- 
able. Schmiedel, in his acute discussion of these 
passages, replies that although no doubt Mark, as 
a rule, has the greater lt Nearer than Matthew, 
that is not the case universally (cf. vol. ii. p. 2419) ; 
and in the present instance the words of Jesus in 
Matthew 12%=Lk 12” (in which He distinguishes 


ser. p. 98; Lietem. p. 89f.; Wellh. p. 202: cf. Holtzm. 


p. 256. 
¢ The tabular arrangement {s Schmiedel's (p. 808), 
3 Lietam. p. 87-89; Wellh. p. 208 f. 


between Himself and the Holy Spirit), has, upon 
intrinsic grounds, a far higher claim to originalit 

than the remark of the narrator in Mk 3” (whic 

makes blasphemy against Jesus tantamount to 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit); while the 
declaration that blasphemy against Himself was 
pardonable is one which no evangelist would have 
ventured to place in Jesus’ mouth, had He not 
really uttered it. Mt 12°? is not necessarily a 
parallel recension of 12”, or superfluous beside it ; 
it would be perfectly in place if it stated with 
explicit reference to the ‘Son of man’ what is 
indeed implicit in v.*', but is not there expressed 
explicitly. Mark ‘may have had before him, not 
ind red our Matthew, but Mt 127% in a similar 
form, and have re-cast v.32, on account of its seem- 
ing inconsistency with reverence for Jesus, in a 
form influenced by the phraseology of v."’ But 
the correctness of the comment in Mk 3” must, 
upon this view, be given up ; and indeed (Schmiedel) 
it is not certain that Mk 37 (=Mt 12%!) is Acs- 
torically connected with the preceding narrative ; 
the parallel in Lk (12!) stands in a very differ- 
ent connexion. The impossibility of questioning 
the originality of Mt 1292 = Lk 12” thus consti- 
tutes to Schmiedel a conclusive argument against 
explaining the variations between the Synoptists 
here by means of the Aramaic. 

23. In the Fourth Gospel the title is still found 
only in our Lord’s mouth; but it is lifted into a 
higher plane, and, in agreement with St. John’s 
predominant point of view, is used commonly in 
more distinct connexion with His Divine nature. 


Mt 1202, 


a 


Lk 1210, 


And whoso eenetn And every one who shall speak 
a wor word 
against the son of man, 


against the son of man, 
it shall be forgiven him ; 


it shall be forgiven him ; 


but whoso speaketh but unto him that blasphemeth 
agninst the Holy Spirit, | against the Holy Sptrit 
it shall not be forgiven him, it shall not be forgiven. 


neither in this aye (aay) 
nor in that which igs to 
come. 


It is thus applied to Him not only with reference 
to events in His life on earth as a man, but also 
with reference to His pre-existence with God.* 
The uniqueness of the ‘Son of man’ consists in 
His having ‘come down from heaven’ (3!8), whither 
also He will return again (6%), and in virtue of 
which those who ‘work’ that they may appro- 
piste Him, and who further eat His flesh and 

rink His blood, have eternal life (677%, cf. 
vv, 61. 88), While on earth, He remains in con- 
stant spiritual intercourse with His Father in 
Heaven, as those whose eyes are opened may 
see by His life and works(1"), He will be ‘lifted 
up’ on the cross in order that those who believe 
in Him may have eternal life (3'), and that 
men may percenye who He is (8%); and His ap- 
proaching death is the hour of His glorification 
(12% 13%), The multitude understood Him to claim 
to be the Messiah; and ask (12%) to have it ex- 
plained to them how, if the Son of man is thus 
to be ‘lifted up,’ He can be the Messiah who is 
to ‘abide for ever’ (as head, viz., of an earthly 
sraRcon). In 9, according to the reading of 
NBD, the unique position occupied by the ‘Son 
of man’ is attested by the importance attached to 


* In connexion with our Lord’s future Advent, it is not used 
at all in 8t. John. 
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belief in Him.* 
Weiss, § 144c. 


24, LireRATuRB.—Holtzmann, NT Theol. (1897), i. 246-64, Is 
{ndispensable for all further study of the subject: it is, un- 
fortunately, not very clearly written, the writer's literary 
method leaving it sometimes uncertain how far he identifles 
himself with the alternative vicws stated :—Reusa, Théol. Chrét. 
1860, tr. 1. 197-200 (as realizing the moral ideal of humanity), ii. 
410, 412: Weiss, 1884 (above, § 17); Baldensperger, 11888, 21892 
(above, § 20. 12); Holsten, 1891 (§ 20. 11); Sanday, Expos. Jan. 
1891, 18-32 (crit. of Carpenter, § 20. 10); Bartlet, 1892 (§ 20. 13); 
Charles, Book of Enoch, 1898, 812-17 ; Oort, 1893(§ 8 end); Wellh. 
Isr. u. Jiid. Geach. 11894, 312, 21895, 346, 81897, 381; Eerdmans, 
1894-5 (§ & 2); N. Schmidt, JBL 1896, 86-63, ‘Was xv) 13 a 
Mess. Title?’ {Answer, No, on grounds of Aram. usage]; A. 
Meyer, 1896 (§ 8. 4); Lietzmann,,1896 (§ 8. 5) [pp. 1-29, survey 
and criticism of previous views}; Hilgenfeld, 1897 § 10n.); 
Nestle, Hxpos. Times, Feb. 1900, p. 238 (on Ps 801618 LXX 
(where,'‘however, réy vi. rou &. does not occur]); Schmiedel, Prot. 
Monatshefte, 1898, H. 7, 252-67, H. 8, 201-308 aoe of Meyer, 
Lietzm., and Wellh. Gesch.); Lietzmann, Theol. Arbeiten aus 
dem Khein. Wisa. Pred,-Verewn, 1898, H. 2, 1-14 (reply to Hilgen- 
feld and Schmiedel); Dalman, 1898 (§ 20. 14); Wellh. Skizzen wu. 
Vorarbeiten, 1809, 187-215, and v, vi; Klopper, Z. Wtas. Th. 
1899, 161-86; Gunkel, 1899 [§ 20. 16]; Hommel, Hzpos. Timea, 
May 1900, 341-5 (develops Gunkel’s view, and traces title back 
to the Bab. Adapa); Baldensperger, Theol. Rundschau, June 
1900, 201-10, July 1900, 243-655 (survey of recent digcussion) ; 
J. Drummond, Journ. of Theol. Studies, Apr. and July 1901, 
for the loan of which in MS the writer of the preceding article 
is greatly indebted to the author; Fiebig, Der Menschensohn, 
1901 {appeared since this art. was In type. Impartial and inde- 
pendent: very clear and thorough, esp. on the Aramaic side ; 
thinks the title was a current Mess. one, meaning ‘the man,’ 
based on Dn 718, but enlarged and enriched by Jesus and adopted 
by Him because (cf, § 19) it did not necessarily point to Him- 
self, and also was not specifically national). 


S. R. DRIVER. 
SONG OF SONGS (on vn te; B doua, NC dona 

goparuv, A dopara doudruv; WVulg. Canticum Canti- 

corum, whence the common name Canticles; AV 

Song of Solomon).— 

i. Name and place in the Canon, 

fi. Methods of Interpretation. An allegorical sense maintained 
both in Jewish and Christian Church; Targum, St. Ber- 
nard, Luther; Seb. Castellio (opposed traditional view); 
Grotius, R. Simon, Clericus, Whiston, J. D. Michaelis (all 
opposed at least to the exclusively allegorical sense); 
Herder (regarded the book as a collection of separate love- 
songs); allegorical interpretations of Keil, Rosenmiiller, 
Hengstenberg, Hahn, Goltz, Hug, G. P. O. Kaiser; views 
of Jacobi, Delitzsch, von Orelli, Ewald ; two distinct types 
of the dramatical theory, represented by Delitzsch and 
Ewald respectively; a new era in interpretation of the 
Song inaugurated by J. G. Wetzstein, whose views have 
been most fully carried out by Budde; Budde'’s view 
stated and criticised; the present writer's own view. 

fii. Authorship, Place of composition, and Date. 

Literature. 


i. NAME OF THE BOOK AND ITS PLACK IN THE 
CANON.—‘Song of Songs,’ which is the exact render- 
ing of the Hebrew title of this little book, does not 
mean ‘a song of the songs (sc. of Solomon),’ as Ibn 
Ezra and Kimchi supposed, but, by a not uncom- 
mon peu putes for the superlative, is equivalent 
to ‘the finest song,’ that which is superior to all 
other songs, that which unites in itself the excel- 
lences of everything that is called song. The title, 
which, as we shall find, did not originally stand at 
the head of the book but was introduced after- 
wards, thus contains a significant expression of 
opinion regarding the composition. It is explicable 
only on the ground of the view which a later age 
thought it necessary to hold as to the real sense of a 
work which had now gained a place in the Canon of 
the OT. Nay, it is only the prevalence of the same 
view that will explain how the Song ever found 
entrance at all into the circle of Sacred Writings. 

This pregnant title corresponds with the high estimate of the 
book expressed by R. Akiba (cf. Jadainm, iii. 6), about the end 
of the 1st cent. a.p.; ‘God forbid! No one in Israel has ever 


doubted that the Song of Songs defiles the hands [¢.¢. that it is 
a holy canonical book {), for the whole world is not worth the 


* In Jn 577 the expression is different, ‘ because he is a son of 
man’ (viés &vOp.), f.e. (see Westcott, or Mayer, ad loc. ; and Holtz- 
mann, fi. 427.) because of His true humanity, adapting Him 
6 ay to be a judge of men. Cf. the human sympathy of 

6 Judge in Mt 26-40, 

¢ On ‘defile the hands’ see Delitzach in Zeitsch. f. luth. Th. wu. 
K. xv. (1854) 280 ff., and W. RB. Smith, O7/C2 186, note 1, 


Cf., further, Holtzm. ii. 426-30 ; 
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day on which the Song was given to Israel. For all the Writin 
[t.6. the Hagiographa] are holy, but the Song of Songs is a holy 
of the holies.’ Henceforward this idea of the incomparnble value 
of the book continued to be the only prevaillug one amongst the 
Jews, and thus passed over also into the Christian Church. 


ii, METHODS OF INTERPRETATION.—The above 
Talmudic citation shows, however, that this high 
estimate of the Song of Songs did not succeed in 
establishing itself without opposition. The ques- 
tion whether they ‘defile the hands’ received a 
vacillating answer especially in regard to the Song 
and Keclesiastes. And “it 1s easy to account for 
this. ‘The plain language of the bouk, soberly 
interpreted, does not suggest that we have to do 
with a work of high religious value or with a sacred 
poem. It was necessary to wrest the language 
and to assume that ra eae sense underlay the 
literal meaning, before one could justify the pres- 
ence of such a book and gain an abiding place for 
it amongst the Sacred Writings.” What we hear 
of is earthly love, that of betrothed or married 
persons, and nowhere does the natural eye detect 
a single indication that would call it away from 
this and compel it to see in the figures presented 
to it images of a higher love. But at the time the 
step was taken of admitting the Song into the 
Canon, there can be no doubt that amongst those 
scribes whose influence was vreatest in the collect- 
ing of the Sacred Writings, it had long been the 
custom to find in this exquisite work an allegory, 
and in the bond of love there presented to see the 
bond of love between J” and Israel, Suflicient in- 
ducement to such an interpretation was supplied 
by Scripture itself, for at least since the time of 
the prophet Hosea the representation of the cove- 
nant between J” and His people under the figure of 
the relation between husband and wife had become 
frequent and popular. When in consequence of 
the allegorical interpretation the book iat been 
received into the Canon, objections to its being 
allowed to remain there could, of course, arise 
only from the strong impression which its lan- 
guage makes upon the reader, and the removal of 
such objections was facilitated in proportion as 
the allegorical interpretation obtained acceptance. 
The Jatter interpretation was bound to triumph in 
the end, for the more the true conception of the 
origin and character of Scripture was lost and a 
false notion of its inspiration came in, the more 
did the need make itself felt that all writings 
received into the Canon, the Song included, should 
be viewed and interpreted in such a way as to 
entitle them to rank as holy writings inspired by 
God’s Spirit. 

One result of the triumph of the allegorical 
interpretation, and of the extravagant estimate 
of the book (so well illustrated by the above words 
of RX. Akiba), was the introduction of the liturgical 
use of the Song into the Jewish Church. Canticles, 
along with Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and 
Esther, made up the five Afeqilléth (‘rolls’) which 
were read to the congregation at certain festivals, 
The liturgical use of Canticles deserves all the 
more careful consideration, because it helps us to 
decide what view of its contents was entertained 
by the Jewish congregation in the earliest times. 

or undoubtedly the contents of each book were 
intended to be seonulit into close connexion with 
the festival at which it was read. Now, Canticles 
was appointed to be read on the 8th day of the 
Feast of the Passover.t But this feast com- 


*See Aboth of R. Nathan, c. i.: ‘At firat they said that 
Proverbs, Canticlea, and Ecclesiastes were apocryphal, They 
said they were parabolic writings and not of the Uagiographa 
. . « till the men of the Great Synagogue came and explained 
them’ (cf. W. R. Smith, O7/C2 181, note 1). 

+ Ruth is read on the 2nd day of the Feast of Wecks or 
Pentecost, Lamentations on the 9th Ab Ave the anniversary of 
the burning of the temple by the Chaldswans), Ecclesiastes on 
the 8rd day of the Feast of Tabernacles, and Esther on the 18th 
Adar (the opening day of the Feast of Purim). 
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memorated the time when J” delivered His people 
from the oppression of a strange lord in order to 
unite them to Himself at Sinal by an everlasting 
covenant. J” then is the beloved, and the people 
of God or the congregation of Israel are Eis loved 
one. 

According to the paraphrase of the Targum, the poem por- 
trays the history of Isracl from the Exodus to its redemption 
and glorification In Messianic times, when the full and final 
union of J” with His people shall be realized. This is certainly 
® profound interpretation, and one, too, which could find its 
roota in the Prophetic literature (cf. Hos 1-3, Jer Z1@ git., 
Ezk 16, Is 60! 645%. etc.), But this explanation puts difficulties 
in the way of the plain natural understanding as soon as it fe 
sought to apply it to individual features of the poetical repre- 
eentation. These everywhere indicate too strongly that what 
we have to do with is really earthly love and a product of 
erotic poetry.* The consciousness of this had certainly not 
been lost even by the Jews, It was felt that one required ripe- 
ness of religious and moral insight and strength in order to 
understand the Song not in a false and morally pernicious 
fashion, but according to its hidden deeper meaning. Thus we 
must explain the Jewish regulation, reported to us by Origen 
and Jerome, that no one was to read the book till he was 30 
years of age (the age, according to Nu 43, at which the Levite is 
ready to enter upon his sacred duties). 

The allegorical interpretation, which had_ been 
adopted by the Jews, gained acceptance also in the 
Christian Church, ent through Origen’s exposi- 
tion of the Song, and all through the Middle Ages 
this continued to be the preva ane interpretation. 
Nay, until quite recently it has maintained its 
supremacy in the oman Catholic Church, and has 
found defenders even in the Churches of the Refor- 
mation. ‘Ihe allegorical interpretation, indeed, 
speedily assumed here a mystical character. It 
Was aNDhosed that one could discover in the poem 
a (prop 1etical) description beforehand of the loving 
relation between Christ and His people or between 
Him and the individual believing soul, and of the 
yearning desire of the latter for loving union with 
the Lord. The most notable witness to this alle- 
gorico-mystical view is to be found in the 86 sermons 
of St. Bernard, which, however, do not extend be- 

ond Ca 3!. Of course there are particular features 
in the poem which give abundant scope for mystical 
fancies. It was only with the Reformation that 
an era dawned which created tle conditions neces- 
sary for a more correct understanding of the Song. 
It should not, indeed, be forgotten that ‘Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, who belonged to the exegetic school 
of Antioch, had long before sought to do justice to 
the literal sense of the Song, by teaching that it 
treats simply of carthly love. But le stood alone 
with his interpretation over against the prevailing 
allegorical view, and was anathematized for holding 
it at the fifth (2cumenical Council at Constantinople 
(A.D. 653). Even in the Churches of the Reforma- 
tion a more natural understanding of the Song 
made its way at first very slowly. In general the 
allegorical interpretation, borrowed from the Jews, 
and subjected to Christian modifications, continued 
to rete) especially within the Reformed Church 
was there a tendency to adhere closely to the ex- 
planation of the synagogue, and to see in the Son 
a prophetical pre-description of the development o 
the history of the Church.t 

A unique view, which deservedly gained no adherents, was 
put forward by Luther: ‘Solomon intends by these discourses 
of the lover and his beloved to show that, where obedience and 

ood government are, God dwells and kisses and embraces His 


ride by His word ; in short, he means to sing the praises of 
obedience as a gift of God.’ {—It was etill a dangerous thing, 


* According to another interpretation, Canticles portrays 
Solomon’s love to Wisdom. (The last representative of this 
view is Rosenmiiller, in his Sckolia in Vet. Test.; the Peshitta 
substitutes 1259 for Vy in the title of the book). Are we to 
infer from Wis 82 that the author of the Wisdom of Solomon 
already held the same view? 

¢t As a notable representative of this view we may specify 
Cocceius (+1669), whose federal theology this view of the Song 
suited adinirably. 
ae) ol: Koéstlin, Af. Luther, ecin Leben u. seine Schriften’, i. p. 


even in the century of the Reformation, to depart from the 
traditional alleyorical interpretation. Seb. Castellio of Geneva 
learned this to hig cost when, on account of haying seen in the 
Song a ‘geistlich Buhllied,’ and having pronounced it unworthy 
to stand in the Canon, he was accused (not, it is true, simply 
for holding this opinion) by Calvin and banished from Geneva 
1544).—A more decided movement in favour of an interpreta- 
ion corresponding to the original sense of the poem, was 
inaugurated by Hugo Grotius (t 1645). Even he be sure, 
does not yet break absolutely with the traditional view, for he 
does not simp! a ect an allegorical exegesis, but, primarily and 
according to the literal sense, the Song is for him concerned 
only with earthly love, in fact the love of Solomon for the 
Egyptian princess, his wife.*—The number of those who under- 
stood the subject to be earthly love and rejected the allegorica) 
interpretation continued to grow ; in perce the pioneers of 
the critical study of the OT, men like R. Simon, Clericus, 
Whiston (Cambridge), belonged to this category. The first to 
oppose the allegorical interpretation by weighty arguments 
was J. D. Michaelis (in his edition of R. Lowth’s De sacra poesi 
Hebraeorum preelectiones, Gottingen, 1758-61, Notes, p. 603 ff., 
he even excluded the Song from his translation of the Bible). 
But to J. G. Herder belongs the credit of having helped to its 
triumphant recognition the only true view of the fundamental 
character of Canticles as a product of genuine and pure erotic 
poetry. In his work, entitled Lieder der Liebe, die altesten und 
schéneten aus der Morgenlande ; nebst 44 alten Minneliedern 
(1778), he contends that the book is acollection of separate love- 
sonys of an impassioned and morally pure character, and this 
view of his has continued to gain erenta (Reuss, Budde, 
et al.: see, further, below) down to the most recent times. 

Buf the allegorical interpretation also found champions not 
only among Roman Catholic, but also among Protestant 
theologians. In itself this is not at all surprising, for any one 
who took his stand upon the ground of the old orthodox 
doctrine of inspiration would feel compelled to do justice to 
the siinple fact that the Song is included in the Canon. He 
would have to bring it into relation with the system of revealed 
truth, and discover revelation, that is, prophecy, in tte contents 
as well; for in no other way could he explain its reception into 
the Canon. Accordingly, we find, on the one hand, a movement 
in the direction of the old Jewish interpretation. So, in par- 
ticular, Keil (/inlettung, 1853, p. 873) holds that in Canticles 
‘in dramatico-lyric responsive songs, and under the allegory of 
the betrothed love of Solomon and the Shulammite,’ we have 
portrayed ‘the loving intercourse between the Lord and Hia 
people in their ideal character resulting from Israel’s choice to 
this privilege, according to which all disturbing of this inter- 
course by unfaithfulness on the part of Israel only leads to an 
establishing more firmly of the covenant of love, through return 
to the true covenant God and His unchangeable love.’ But, as 
he himself expressly notes, Keil does not mean by this that we 
can discover in the Song a literal reflexion of the actual * history 
of the covenant relation’ or ‘an allegorica] veiling of the 
Pee pn, features of the theocratic history.’ On the contrary, 

t is the loving intercourse of the Lord ‘according to its Divine 

idea’ that is Perera er In this way Keil obtains for the Song 
a Messianic character in so far as it describes a relation ‘which 
was first realized through Christ.’ Accordingly, he insists also 
upon the inspired character of the book, whic 1 is ‘no product 
of the soil of the natural development of the theocratic God- 
consciousness, but, like the prophetical Psalms, one due to the 
supernatural working of the Holy Spirit in the mind of Solomon, 
and so constructed that the mutual love of king Solomon and 
the ideal Shulammite undergoes transfiguration and becomes 
an allegory of the marriage of the Heavenly Bridegroom with 
His elect bride on earth.’ Of course Keil considers that this 
allegorico-prophetical view {s amply supported by the above- 
mentioned Biblical description of the covenant relation be- 
tween Jahweh and Isracl under the figure of a marriage union. 
—The same principle of interpretation lay at the root of Rosen- 
muller’s original view (cf. Kell and Tschirner’s Analekten, 1. 
[1813] p. 188 ff. ; for his later view see preceding col., note*), 
ag well as at that of Hengstenberg (Yas Mohe Lied, 1853) and 
others. t—Another set of interpreters refer the contents of the 
Song (in a Messianic sense) to the mission of the kingdom of 
Israc] to heathendom (H. A. Hahn, 1852), or of Christ to the 
presently divided Church, which ig to be brought back to the 
perfection which belonged to it in the apostolic age (G. F. 
Goltz, 1850). 

The attempts to convert the Song into a political allegory 
may be pronounced completely mistaken. For instance, it has 
been supposed by J. L. Hug (1813) to be a fancy poem in 
which the longing of the ten tribes for a reunion with king 
Hezekiah Is set forth under the figure of the love relations of 
the Shulammite with Solomon. ccording to G. P. UC. Kaiser 
vee) the Song of Songs is ‘a collective song, addressed to 

erubbabel, Ezra, and Nehemiah, as the restorers of a Jewish 
constitution in the province of Judah.’ 


we 


*The form in which Grotius states the traditional view {is 
worthy of note: ‘Creditur autem Salomon, quo magis peren- 
narct hoc scriptum, ea arte id composuisse, ut sine multa 
distortione allegoritm in eo inveniri possent, qua Dei amorem 
adversus popu Israelit. oad Vader Ile amor typus cum 
fuerit amoris Christi erga ecclesiam, Christiani ingenia sua ad 
applicanda ad eam rem huius carminis verba exercuerunt, 
laudabili studio.’ 

+ E. Rupprecht (Einleit. ind. AT, 1898, p. 853 ff.) still walke 
quite in the footeteps of Hengstenberg. 
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The allegorical interpretation has all along 
started with presupposing the internal unity of 
the poem, aac has uniformly seen in Solomon its 
author and its hero. On this view of the Song, 
moreover, the dramatical element in its construc- 
tion, which makes itself felt not indistinctly, is 

reserved, even if it is not always recognized. 
Over against not only the allegorical ene 
but also that view of the Song which breaks it 
up into separate songs or fragments of songs in 
the fashion so brilliantly inaugurated by Herder, 
another manner of interpretation began to gain 
always wider currency and acceptance. ‘This 
agreed with the second of the views just named, 
in holding that it is earthly love that is the 
subject of the Song, and with the first in main- 
taining the literary unity of the poem. It ceased 
to search in Canticles for deep secrets of revela- 
tion, prophetico-symbolical glances into the de- 
velopment of the kingdom of God, and preferred 
to take its contents realistically, as the reflexion 
of a historical occurrence. What the poem lost 
in this way of the value which the allegorical 
interpretation had sought to impose upon it, was 
richly compensated by the ethical significance 
which it gained upon the new theory. The man 
who led the way in this mode of interpretation 
was J. C, Jacobi (in his anonymous work, Das 
durch eine leichte Erklirung von seinen Vorwiirfen 
gerettete Hohelicd, 1771). He saw in the Song a 
panegyric on conjugal fidelity, for he considers 
that its subject is the steadfastness with which 
a wife who had been carried off from her husband 
maintained her fidelity to the latter, in face of 
the seductive attempts of Solomon. Afterwards 
the adherents of this system of interpretation 
deviated from Jacubi in one point. They saw in 
the heroine of the poem, not a married woman, 
but a virgin, who, in spite of all the insidious 
arts of Solomon, remained true to her lover or 
betrothed, and who finally received the reward of 
her faithfulness in her union with her beloved. 

Those who, in spite of differences in detail, 
which it is impossible to describe more fully here, 
held the same general view (just described) of the 
Song, were not all avreed also in regarding it as 
a dramatic pocm. Some took it to be an epic 
0em ; others, in view of its strongly pronounced 
baie character, would have it that it 1s a collection 
of ballads, or even an operetta, with choruses, 
ducts, and solos, But the majority of the ad- 
herenta of the above theory, especially amongst 
the most distinguished exeyetes, took the view 
that the Song is a drama, or it might be a melo- 
drama. We may specify such names as Ewald 
(1826, 1867), Umbreit (1828, 1839), Hitzig (1855), 
Renan (1860), even Delitzsch (sce, further, below), 
Stickel (1888), Octtli (1889), Driver (1891, etce.), 
Bruston (1891). Amongst many others the present 
writer has given in his adhesion to this opinion 
(1893). But as to the internal structure of the 
poem there is by no means complete ayreement, 
although the differences that exist are no evidence, 
as has been supposed, that there is nothing in the 
dramatic theory. The absence of scenic indica- 
tions in the text, and the necessity of inferring 
simply from the contents, or the fourm of expres- 
sion, Who is the speaker in particular sentences 
or sections, are quite sufficient to account for the 
surprising differences in the dramatic arrangement 
of the Song proposed by different exegetes. These 
differences are, of course, due also in large measure 
to the very great difficulties that beset the ex- 
position of the Song of Songs. 

The main difference amongst the adherents of 
the dramatical theory is the following. Starting 
with the primary assumption that Canticles is a 
dramatic poem, exegetes, in answering the ques- 


tion as to the principal dramatis persone, part 
company in two quite different directions. De- 
litzsch (1851, 1875), and, in essential agreement 
with him, Zéckler (in Lange’s Bibelwerk, 1868), 
and von Orelli (in PH? vi. p. 245th, art. ‘Hohes 
Lied Salomos,’ 1880), hold, in harmony with the 
traditional view, that, apart from certain sub- 
ordinate figures, there are only two principal 
persons to be recognized, namely, Solomon and 
the Shulammite, and that, where a shepherd is 
spoken of, Solomon is here also to be understood. 


The poem is supposed to describe the bond of love between the 
two, from the first moment of mutual burning passion eae the 
and mutual seeking and finding (28-35), down to the realization 
of the desire for love in the marriage union (36-61); and then, 
after a passing estrangenient, the nrutual return (62-69), the 
praise of the charms and beauty of the bride now raised to be 
queen (610-84), and the confirining of the love covenant in the 
home of the Shulammite (8-14), Delitzsch, however, finds in 
the whole poem ao decper idea expressed. He says (Comm.3 
p. 5): ‘the Shulammite is a historical person... a country 
maiden of lowly rank, who by her physical beauty and purity 
of soul awakened in Solomon a love which elevated him above 
the wantonness of polygamy, and gave him a personal experi- 
ence of the Paradise idea of marriage as this is expressed in 
Gn 223f with reference to the first created woman. It is this 

ersonal Ea penence that he celebrates, at the same time Jdea)- 
zing it in the manner of poets by stripping off the husk of all 
that is accidental, and presenting the kernel and essence... . 
The Song is a protest against polygamy, although only to the 
extent that one could expect from the Mosaic standpoint.’ He 
finds in the Song a reflexion of tho tiza pueripior of Eph 683, 
But he claims for it, not only a historical and ethical but also 
a typico-mystical significance. Solomon is to him a type of 
Christ, and accordingly he sees in the love relations between 
Svlomon and the Shulammite ‘the mysteries of the love of 
Christ and His people shadowed forth’ (p. 6), remarking at 
the game time that the fo ae exegesis must bear in mind 
that type and antitype do not exactly coincide, and the 
mystical that ‘the heavenly stamps itself, indeed, upon the 
earthly, and ye is poles asunder fron: it.’.—-Von Orelli differs 
from Delitzsch only in so far as he holds the pu ece of the 
Song to be ‘ not marriage as a permanent bond and condition, 
but betrothed love which finds clingy its climax and poal in 
the marriage union’ (dc. p. ae ccordingly in 86-61, upon 
his view, there cannot be alrcacy an allusion to the marriage 
union, as Delitzsch holds. In his typical view of the Song, 
Orelli is otherwise essentially at one with Delitzsch (2.6, p. 249). 

Apart from the fact that such exegesis as the abovo is 
dominated by considerations supposed to be involved in the 
history of revelation, there are serious objectiona to the view 
that there are only two principal persons in the Song, and to 
the identifying of the shepherd with the king, Above all, it 
is hard to comprehend how the Shulanimite, even after her 
marriage has taken place, should continue to treat and to 
address the king as shepherd, and should even inquire (17) 
where he pastures his flocks. To discover ‘an essential feature 
of the spiritual beauty’ of the Song in the circumstance ‘that 
the idea) virgin loves him, not as king, but loves in him the 
shepherd, and longs to share with hiin the innocent simplicity 
of her former manner of life, a desire to which he joyfully 
yields,’ is possible, indeed, but in the highest degree unnatural 
and may be regarded rather as an outcome of a mystical 
deepening of the sense of the Song than as the result of a 
sober interpretation of the actual words of the text. 


Far more support has been accorded, and right] 
s0, we consider, to the view represented above all 
by Ewald. According to it, besides Solomon, the 
king who is courting the love of the Shulammite, 
we must distinguish a shepherd who was the 
real object of her passion, and the beloved of 
her heart. 


The fascinatingly beautiful Shulammite is supposed to have 
been met by the king on the occasion of a tour of his in the 
north of his kingdom (6!/), and placed in his harem, The 
king seeks by enticing flattering speeches to win her love, but 
from the very first meeting (ch. 1) she gives hiin to understand 
to whom her heart belongs. While the king then presses her 
with over renewed words of love and admiration, the emotion 
of love thus stirred within her pours itself forth in words 
addressed to her lover far away. Nay, in the intensity of her 
feelings, she imagines she sees him come from afar to her 

rison, she hears his words meant for her (28. 470. 62M), and 
th a dream seeks for him by night in the streeta (81f. 62), 
Even the prospect of becoming the favourite wife of the 
splendid monarch cannot shake her fidelity to her absent 
lover, and even when the kin stag hee he has gained his 
point she remains firm, and refuses entertain the idea of 
allowing any one to enjoy her love but the object of her heart's 
affections (88-5%). A last attempt of Solomon to win her heart 
fails (chs. 6. 7). Finally, the king meenaninoualy. gives her 
back her liberty, and in her home in union with her beloved 
shepherd she finds the consummation of her happiness. On 
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this view, the Song reaches its ideal goal in the impassioned 
eulogium on true, pure love in 84f..* 


It is quite true that, even upon this inter- 
pretation, which at all events does fuller justice 
to the text than the traditional view Sa ee 
anew by Delitzsch, there are still difficulties 
enough in points of detail. But it is question- 
able whether these difficulties are sufficiently great 
to make this explanation inadequate alike from 
the formal and the material point of view, and 
thus to demand its rejection, The present writer 
does not think so. 


The principal difficulty {gs in the so-called Third Act (36-5!), 
The question is whether the conclusion (5!) ig intended to 
mark the longed-for marriage union ag actually consummated. 
Hitzig held that this question must be answered in the affirma- 
tive, and supposed the marriage in view to have been one that 
Solomon coutracted with a woman of Jerusalem, but not with 
the Shulammnite. Bruston is also of opinion that in this Third 
Act we have to do with the marriage of the king to another— 
in fact, ag he thinks may be gathered from 45, with a Tyrian 
princess. ‘This actually accomplished marriage with another 
woman would thua place on a still higher level the Invincible 
fidelity of the Shulammite. But there ig really no necessity 
to take the Shulammite’s words in 4!8> ag formally different 
from her words in ch. 1. Sho is thinking In both passages, 
not of the king, but of her true lover, and it occasions no 
difficulty, but only marks the climax of the conflict that the 
king believes, of course, that the object of his desires is now 
about to yicld to him, whereas, as the very next scene shows 
such an idea has never entered her mind. Ewald himself held 
that from 43 onwards we have again words of her lover, which 
the Shulammite imagined she heard, ag in 28% 5 he even sup- 
posed that two lines have dropped out before v.38, thelr con- 
tents being, ‘Behold, my beloved, behold, there comes he! 
IHlark how he speaks to me his worda... ,’orthe like. But 
it ig unnecessary and hardly justiflable to suppose that a 
different subject speaks in 48% from the speaker in v.1%+— 
Stickel, too, denics that 444 are words of Solomon, but he 
thinks to escape all diiliculties by the strange assumption that 
in 17-8 115-24 47-61 there are three scenes that are to be 
separated from the rest of the poem. In these he supposes 
a second OMe of lovers, a shepherd and a shepherdess, be 
introduced, who actually arrive at a marriage union, this inter- 
lude having the effect of setting Solomon's wooing of the 
Bhiulammite in a peculiar light. Otherwise, the relation of 
Solomon to the Shulammite and her relation to him remain 
the same as on Ewald's theory. But this view of Stickel’s, 
which destroya the unity of the poem, presupposes far too 
great ekill in producing stage effects (‘ Buhnengeschicklichkeit ’) 
on the part of the author to be well founded. 


A very important turn of opinion as to the 
literary character of the Song of Sones has been 
brought about in the most recent times. J. G. 
Wetzstein, who was for long Prussian consul at 
Damascus, and who has rendered much service in 
the way of increasing our knowledge of Oriental 
life and contributing to the understanding of the 
OT, availed himself of his opportunities of making 
acquaintance with the marriage customs in modern 
Syria. In this way he met with some things which 
are certainly calculated to throw licht on certain 

ortions of the Song of Songs. He published in 
Jastian’s Acitschiift f. Lthnologie (1873, p. 270 ff.), 
an article, entitled ‘Die syrische Dreschtafel,’ in 
which he describes the manifold uses made of the 
threshing-board, and amongst others its symbolical 
employment in the so-called ‘king’s weck,’ te. 
during the sevon days’ marriage festival (p. 287 ff). 
It was partly from this article that the ‘Bemer- 
kungen zum Hohenliede’ in Delitzsch’s Commentary 
were taken, but the author contributed further 
important materials to the elucidation of the sub- 
ject. To the same category belongs an carlier 


* The reader will find an exact account of the scheme of the 
Song proposed by Ewald, in Driver's LOZ'S p, 440rY, 

¢ it may be noted that, in the opinion of the present writer, 
46 ig not now in its original place. It is not till v.7 that the 
description of the charms of the Shulanmite (vv.!+) closes, 
Perhaps v.6 should follow v.7, and formed originally the con- 
necting link with v.8®, 

1Cf. Stickel, Das Hohelted, p. 45: * Antithesis, that indis- 
pensable art of the drama, by presenting so vividly the un- 
disturbed happy shepherd's love in contrast with the sorely 
tried heroine of the Song, awakens warm sympathy with the 
latter, and a feeling of suspense and Compassion,’ eto. Further, 
this interlude is supposed to mark and fill up various spaces 
of time in the course of the main transaction. 
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article by Wetzstein, entitled ‘Sprachliches aus 
den Zeltlagern der syrischen Wiiste,’ in ZDMG 
xxii. (1868), p. 69 ff., containing valuable notes on 
a story written down from oral communication. 
The remarkable similarity between certain songs 
sung at modern marriage celebrations and certain 
ortions of the Song of Songs, naturally enough 
orced upon him the conclusion that the latter is 
not ‘a dramatic unity,’ but rather a collection of 
‘beautiful nuptial songs’ which were received into 
the Canon ‘to furnish good models to the occasional 
pocts whose productions may in Hebrew antiquity, 
as at the present day, have transgressed the bounds 
of decency and good taste.’ The allegorical or 
mystical interpretation is held to have come in 
afterwards (cf. Delitzsch, Comm. p. 172, note). 
After Stade (Cesch. Isr. ii. [1888] 197) had referred 
approvingly to Wetzstein’s ‘most helpful contri- 
bution to the understanding of this quite unique 
book,’ Budde, in an article on ‘The Song of Solo- 
mon’ in the New World (Boston, U.S.A. 1894, p. 
561; ef. Preuss. Jahrbiicher, 1894, p. 92 ff.), went 
in the fullest detail into Wetzstein’s communica- 
tions, and sought with their help to win its natural 
sense for the Song of Songs.*  Ilis arguinents 
ained complete assent from Kautzsch (‘ Abriss 
dee Gesch. d. alttest. Schrifttums’ in the ‘ Beilagen’ 
to his AT p. 210f. [in the ‘Sonderabdruck’ of 1897, 

. 134 f.]), and in specially emphatic, confident 
ashion from Cornill nenbetune 8p. 256: ‘In this 
way tho enigma of our book is definitively solved ’).t 
Whether this confidence is really justified is open 
to doubt. With reference to Bidders claim (/.c. p. 
9) that he has cut away the roots of the dramatical 
interpretation of the Song by his explanation of 
‘Solomon’ and ‘the Shulammite,’ which stand 
simply for bridegroom and bride, husband and 
wife, Bruston (cf. Le X¢ congrés des Orientalistes 
et Vancien Lestament, Paris, 1895, p. 13 ff.) declares, 
‘I fear that this is a huge and extraordinary 
illusion,’ a judgment with which the present writer 
QETCES. 

Budde attempts first of all to prove that by 
Solomon, or the king, the Song means not the 
real king Solomon, but that we have here only 
a type, a poetical designation of any and every 
bridegroom. In order to give a worthy title to the 
latter on his wedding day and in his wedding dress, 
the figure of Solomon is supposed to have been 
employed as that of the monarch whose riches and 
splen our had become as proverbial as his wisdom. 
‘The case is similar with ae Shulammite. ‘She is, 
indeed, no other than Abishag the Shunammite, 
but only as the representative of her qualities’ (p. 
8). The maiden from Shunem (the modern Sholam, 
@ pronunciation to which the Heb. Shulammith 
also goes back), who was brought to the aged king 
David, and on whose account Adonijah had to die 
(1 KK 2%), was admittedly, according to the cor- 
rect sense of 1 K 1°-, the fairest virgin to be found 
in the whole land, and continued to enjoy this 
reputation in the memories of the people. Hence, 
argues Budde (P: 9): §... as the bridegroom is 
compared with king Solomon in his glory, or even 
named with his name, and would not exchange his 
fortune with Solomon, so for the beauty of the 
bride no less a woman could be named than the 
fairest of whom the ancients spoke, and one who 
was also a queen [Solomon may have, at least 
according to the legend, introduced her into his 
harem], which certainly was not an unwelcome 
fact. That she should be called the fairest of all 
is the right of every bride on ber wedding day, 
however she may be outshone by hundreds at 
other times.’ 

The present writer has no difficulty in admitting 


* Cf. his Comm. in Kurzer Hdcom. 1898, and art, Poetry. 
+ Of. aleo Siegfried’s Comm. in Nowack’s Hdkom, 1898, 
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that the situation may be understood in the above 
way, that is to say, that it is not necessary to pre- 
suppose absolutely that the Song of Songs is based 
upon an actual historical occurrence ; but he fails 
to see how, on this view, the dramatical theory of 
the poem in its present form is wounded unto 
ieath, If Budde is right in holding that in later 
times the two outstanding figures in the popular 
recollection were employed as above described in 
the poetry of marriage celebrations, this very cir- 
cumstance might also lead a poet to give a dramatic 
fashioning to the material supplied by 1 K 1. 2, and, 
in so doing, to utilize the further development the 
story had undergone in the popular memory. Now, 
Budde himself (p. 8) remarks that the circumstance 
that Solomon had his brother put to death on 
Abishag’s account, may have given rise to the 
legend that he himself loved her and made her 
his wife, and that the execution of his brother 
was thus an act of jealousy. But if we admit 
the possibility of this, there is another possibility 
we should not leave out of account. In 1K 2 we 
hear nothing of Abishag having really become the 
wife of Solomon. Why may not this circumstance 
have given rise in poetical legend to the conception 
that the lovely virgin refused to become Solomon's 
wife, nay even to the conception that her refusal 
was based upon her unconquerable love for a youth 
wn her native district ? Moreover, when the notion 
was once seized that she had not chosen to be the 
wife of Solomon, it was no great stretch of poetic 
fancy to assume that her first introduction into the 
apartments of David by his servants was not ao 
willing one on her part, and the presupposition 
that from the first she succeeded in defending her 
honour finds its firm basis in the express statement 
of LK 14 (‘and the king knew her not’). 

We see then that the narrative of 1 K 1. 2 
Ad ae especially if we take into account the 
influence of inventive popular reminiscence, quite 
sufficient material for developing the story which 
the dramatical theory of the Song of Songs con- 
siders to be unfolded in it. It required at all 
events no very great gift of poetic construction to 

ive a dramatical form to this material borrowed 
rom recollections, in which all the points necessary 
for a simple dramatical development were con- 
tained and spontaneously offered themselves to the 

oect’s notice. But, we repeat emphatically, this 
oes not absolutely exclude the possibility that in 
later times it was customary in a poetical and 
symbolical form of address to call a bridegroom 
and a bride ‘Solomon’ or ‘king,’ and ‘Shulam- 
mite.’* At the same time we think it only right 
and proper to emphasize the other possibility, that 
an unknown man, of a poetical turn and moved 
perhaps also by special circumstances, found in 
this very custom the motive for working up the 
material that lay to his hand. The one supposi- 
tion does not exclude the other. The question 
whether we have really to do with a dramatical 
poem must be settled from the book itself, and 
In any case the matter is not so easily settled as 
Budde and those who agree with him suppose. 


Budde finds ‘ the solution of the problem of our book’ (p. 10) 
in the customs reported by Wetzstein in connexion with 
weddings amongst the Syrian Bedawin, namely, in the festive 
proceedings of the so-called ‘king’s week.’ The book con- 
tains, according to him, ‘songs’ sung at the wedding festivities, 
during which bridegroom and bride (or husband and wife) are 
honoured for seven days as king and queen, whose throne Is the 
threshing-board, set oh the threshing-floor of the place and 
decked out with carpets and pillows. A principal element in 
these songs are the wag/s or lyrical descriptions of the physical 
charms and wedding attire of the young pair. Especially im- 
pressive, according to Wetzstein’s account (cf. Delitzsch, Comm. 


“By the way, Budde's view is not at all favoured by the 
circumstance that in the Song of Songs the Shulammite or the 
bride is never called ‘queen.’ The ‘daughter of a noble’ (71) 
does not take the place of thie. 
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p. 171), is the so-called sword dance of the bride on the evenin 
fore the bridal night. In this dance, which is accompani 
by the song of a double chorus of men and women in praise of 
her physical beauty, she seeks in the light of the high-leaping 
flames of a fire to display to the bridegroom the charms of her 
rson, brandishing all the time a sharp sword in her right 

and, and holding a handkerchief in her left. The whole per- 
formance is an imitation of the dance that celebrates a victory. 
Now, as o matter of fact, the wag/ sung during the sword dance 
corresponds in Canticles to 711 (as far at least ag v.7). The wagf 
referring to the young wife (¢.e. the queen) after the consum- 
mation of the marriage on the bridal night, on the first day of 
the que week,’ is found, according to Budde, in 4!-6. It is 
put in the mouth of the young husband, and is partially re- 
peated in 64-7, There is alsoa panegyric on the physical charms 
of the husband or king, the wagf referring to which is put in 
the mouth of the wife in 5%, v2! being supposed to be intended 
simply to serve as an introduction to this wagf with a pleasing 
dramatical movement. Next, according to this mode of in- 
terpretation, 36-11 contains a description of the festive train of 
the gorgeously dressed bridegroom -king, and their joyous 

reeting to him on the morning after the bridal night, when 

he threshing-board has been placed and decked out as the 
throne; here the name ‘Solomon’ is, of course, not meant to 
be taken literally.* The ‘sixty mighty men’ are the ‘com- 
panions of the bridegroom,’ who, o8 Wetzstein with the 
approval of Budde suggests, were perhaps originally charged 
with the duty of protecting the festival against attacks, 
especially during the night (88, cf. Delitzsch, Comm. p. 170).¢ 
The ‘daughters of Jerusalem’ are of course, in the same way, 
not ladies of the royal harem, but virgins from the same 
neighbourhood as the bridal pair, who take part in a variety 
of ways in the wedding celebration.t The circumstance that 
it is with Jerusalem in particular that they are brought into 
relation, proves, according to Budde, that the home of the 
wedding songs which are brought together in Canticles is to 
be sought in this city or its environs. 

But now, as Budde further supposcs, the passages just named 
have not, in their present order, the chronological succession 
demanded by the course of the marriage celebrations. At all 
eventa, the song that accompanied the sword dance (7!%-) must 
stand before 36%, the se reching addressed to the approaching 
bridegroom-king. Budde suggests, however, that perhaps ite 
proper place is after 361) and before 4-6, if, as ig possible, the 
subject of 3611 is not the procession to the throne onthe day 
after the marriage, but the ceremonial arrival of the bridegroom 
at the marriage itself on the evening of the wedding day. (If 
61 alludes to the coming actual consummation of the marriage 
covenant, the latter supposition appears to the present writer 
to be the only suitable one). From all this it follows, accordin 
to Budde, ‘that the songs are brought together irregularly, an 
the last trace of an orderly arrangemont thus appears.’ It is a 
question, however, whether the premisses upon which this 
conclusion rests are in all respects correct. The present writer 
does not think so, 

In the remaining portions of Canticles also there is of course, 
in Budde’s opinion, no connexion to be discovered, but still 
leas any progressive history. These passages, on the contrary, 
may be readily broken up into a number of songs, which, as 
Wetzstein’s information showed, may have been used during 
the ‘ king’s week’ in praise of love in general, and of the love 
of the present pair in particular (Budde, p. 16f.). 


But, after the Song of Songs has been thus 
resolved into a number of separate songs, the ques- 
tion arises, What judgment is to be passed on the 
book in tts present form? Was it originally nothing 
more than a collection ¥ wedding songs, or was a 
species of editing carried out tn the arrangement of 
nem with the intention o establishing an internat 
connexion? Budde decides in the main in favour 
of the first of these alternatives, holding that we 
have to do, at least originally, only with a collec- 
tion. Someone who felt an interest in this species 
of lyric poetry is supposed ne Wetzstein in our 
own ee fat ave written down these songs, and 
then the collection would be passed on to posterity 
in this form, perhaps without indication of their 
origin and without any exact distinction of the 
limits of the different songs. In this way the book 
would be exposed to the greatest danger of falling 
into disorder. Of course this is in itself a possible 
view. But that the question as to the origin of 
the book in its present form is not settled in this 
simple fashion, Budde is well aware. He finds 
here and there short pieces which possess, in his 


*This approach of the bridegroom is recalled, as Budde ex- 
preasly notes, by the figure in Ps 196, 

+ Samson had thirty such ‘companions’ about him (Jg 1422), 
who were headed by one who had the special title of the 
‘friend’ of the bridegroom (cf. Jg 14% and also Jn 899). 

{ Their greeting addressed to the appropching bridegroom 
(814) finds a parallel in the parable of Mt 261, 
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opinion, small poetic value, which he holds it to 
be impossible to bring into any connexion with 
the surrounding and originally independent songs 
and songlets. One trace of the later origin of 
these he finds, above all, in the circumstance that 
the composer of them misunderstood the real 
meaning, and in particular the symbolically in- 
tended expressions, in older passages and took 
these in a literal sense. 


The most striking instance of this is discovered by Budde in 
48, where the eel typical Lebanon of vv.l. 15 ig alleged to be 
converted into the real Lebanon and associated with other 
mountain heights. The author of 43 is thus supposed to have 
been guilty of a crude misunderstanding, and it is declared 
that, when closely examined, the list of mountaina ig so little in 
pice and yields so little sense, while the wholo verse is so weak 
rom the poetical point of view, that it is most natural to infer 
‘misunderstanding and insertion.’ But this is a purely subjec- 
tive verdict. It may reasonably be asked how any one was 
likely to introduce such an addition at this particular place. 
And what compels us to understand the names of the mountains 
here, ‘the lions’ dens’ and ‘the leopards’ mountains,’ literally 
and not symbolically? This symbolical senac is as suitable to 
them us it ja to ‘the clefts of the rock’ and ‘the covert of the 
steep place’ in 214, Other sentences which are supposed to 
have orlyinated ina similar way are found by Budde in si, cf, 
216. He also holds, strangely enough, that 2894-9 ig an addition 
introduced on account of v.18, for plainly (7), he argues, the 
words ‘Hark, my beloved 1’ (v.88) should be connected immuedi- 
ately with the words of v.9> (‘there he stands behind our 
wali’). But here again the question may be asked, Why should 
it have oecurred to any one to insert tho words in v.8, which 
at least are eo evidently poctical and out and out original ? 

A similar Judgment is peaaea by Budde upon 88. 4, cf. 26 5 85 
is duc to a misunderstanding of 88 He makes a special allusion 
to 61-3, arguing that what was Intended in 6% 8 to serve simply 
asa transition to the wasf of the brideyroom is here transferred 
to the sphere of actuality, and that the fyures borrowed from 
the plant-world (513) are likewise misunderstood and taken in 
their literal sense, the beloved becoming the gardener who has 
gone into his arden, etc. But, says Budde, if the Shulamrite 
really knew this, why does she search go long for her lover and 
call for help to find hin? Here, again, ‘genuine phrases’ like 
17f, 218 611% are supposed to have been worked up in a way 
opposed to thelr proper meaning. It is quite natural that 
Budde, with his view of the Song of Songs, can make nothing 
of these verses (61-3), which beyond a doubt are ag genuine as 
27.8, We must ask here once more, llow can it have occurred 
to a later editor to introduce such sentences?) What motive 
could have led hii to do sof* Even Budde feels the above 
difflenlty, but, for all that, he is unable to give a satisfactory 
answer to the question, ‘What reasons led him [the redactor 
to whom we are supposed to owe these strange interpola- 
tions)... what suppositions and intentions, of course we 
do not know.’ Of course, if an author is to be held capable of 
such misunderstandings, it is difficult to give any satisfactory 
account of the motives that actuated him. And yet Budde 
repeats that oue can recognize ‘the plain effort’ of the redactor 
‘to introduce movement and actin where none were.’ 


The author of these later additions is held, then, 
to have meant to bring movement and action into 
the whole work. May he then have been guided 
by dramatizing aims? May it be that elsewhere 
too he is not without responsibility for the present 
form of the Song of Songs, but actually brought 
movement and action into the material of the 
work, t.e. that he nate worked up the latter 
from the dramatical point of view? ‘These ques- 
tions are very readily suggested by Budde’s own 
words. True, he dves not aeteall raise them, 
although he afterwards concedes that the addi- 
tions Just described (with which also may have 
been coupled trifling alterations and corruptions 
of the text) have given to the dramatical view of 
Santicles ‘a certain justification from antiquity 
downwards, because separated matters were 
thereby connected and a certuin movement and 
development brought in.’ Of course he no longer 
gives the dramatical view the benelit of this 
excuse, now that he has shown what the Song 
of Songs really is. 

It is interesting to note the manner in which Budde supposes 
it possible that the book assumed its present disordered form. 
It was originally, as we have been told, a collection of wedding 


songs. Tlis collection came, of course in manuscript form 
into the hands of a later writer, torn into single leaves and 


© We shall see afterwards that, on a correct view of the Book 
of Canticles, these verses (6)-8] show themselves to be unques- 
tionably original. 
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damaged, He supposed that he had hefore him not a collection 
of songs, but a literary unity, of whose contents and aim he 

ad, however, ‘only an obscure idea.’ He attempted a restora- 
tion of the unintelligible work by putting together as he best 
could the separate leaves, and trying to amend the text by 
additions and supplements of the kind described above. But 
this ig a very strange account of the matter, a real hypothesis 
of despair. There is one point, above all, to which exception 
must be taken. By way of supporting his general view of 
Canticles, Budde insists with much emphasis that the marriage 
customs, and of course also the peculiar character of the 
marriage songs, have continued essentially unaltered in Syria 
and Palestine from early tines down to the present day. Now, 
how ig it conceivable that an author living in Palestine (for it ia 
there that we are supposed to look for the ‘ redactor’) as early 
as the pre-Christian era should either have failed to recognize 
the contents and aim of songs which had been handed down for 
the most pen without any corruption, or should have had 
‘only an obscure idea’ of their true character? Might we not 
assume that this Judwan redactor would have recognized the 
so-called wayfs as readily as Wetzstein has done? Tere, then, 
Budde brings us face to face with a serious problem, The 
extremely mechanical explanation of the origin of the present 
Song of Songs, which he considers to be ‘a satisfaction of all 
just demands,’ appears to the present writer to condemn itself. 
And, asa matter of fact, Budde himself by the characteristics 
he assigns to the redactor pointa the way again past his own 
hypothesis to the dramatical view of the Song, His merit thus 
comes to be, not that of having cut the thread of life of the 
dramatical explanation, but—and it is a service not to be under- 
valued—of having laid the foundation, by the aid of Wetzstein’s 
information, for a more correct opinion of the character, and 
perhaps even of the origin, of the Song of Songs. 


The present writer recognizes, then, tle possi- 
bility that older wedding songs (as, for instance, 
the wagfs) are worked up in the Song of Songs. 
But this does not exclude the supposition that the 
Song in its present form is of a dramatical nature, 
and that its author (not a redactor or ‘ reviser’) 
introduced ‘movement and action’ or ‘develop- 
ment’ into the material of which it is composed. 
At all events, this view is not set aside by Sy, 
pointing to passayves in certain parts of the book 
which are marked by the characteristics of cus- 
tomary wedding sonys, and which were perhaps 
taken over by the author ready made. If an 
examination of the separate parts of the book and 
a study of the connexion of the whole tend to 
show that everywhere, and not merely in the 
passayres attacked by Budde, there is drumatical 
movement and expression, however great or small 
this may be, then the question is decided in favour 
of the correctness of the dramatical view, whatever 
may be urged to the contrary. Of course a dra- 
matic poet who utilizes older material in his work 
cannot have the full credit of originality allowed 
him, but a dramatic poem is the ett of his 
work all the same. oreover, it is by no means 
certain that the Song of Songs contains foreign 
matter which did not proceed from the pen of one 
and the same writer; on the contrary, there are 
not wanting indications, both in thought and ex- 
pression, which point to an identity of authorship 
or the whole work.* 

As to the general view of Canticles that ought 
to be taken, there can be no doubt, in the judg- 
ment of the present writer, that it is a poem whose 
subject is love, or more specifically that it is a 
carmen nuptiale or wedding song. The crucial 
question, however, is whether the poem, viewed as a 
whole, sets out from a marriage as an accomplished 
fact,—in other words, whether its subject 1s married 
love,—or whether a marriage ts the goal at which tt 
aims, in which case tt ts intended to glorify betrothed 
love and fidelity. The present writer 1s convinced 
that the second alternative is the correct one, and 
hopes in what follows to substantiate this. 

e have already pointed out (p. 592 f.) how the 
story which Ewald’s interpretation discovers in the 
Song of Songs might be readily developed in the 

opular memory and by a poetically inventive 
isposition from the erat of Abishag of Shunem. 
Budde, citing a word of Goethe’s, reminds us that 


* A careful reading of the book itself will readily supply the 
necessary evidence of this. 
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if we are to understand the poem which we call 
the Song of Songs, we must visit the poet’s own 
land. This is what we propose now to do. If 
Budde himself had continued his journey further 
and looked more carefully around him, he might 
have discovered the story of two lovers, Habbds 
and Iamda, which bears a very close resemblance 
to what we find in Canticles. The story is given 
by Wetzstein in the Arabic text with German 
translation (see ZDAG xxii. [1868] p. 74 1Y%.), and 
was taken down by him directly from oral communi- 
cation. In any case, this beautiful love romance 
proves that under special circumstances even at 
the present day amongst the Bedawin the possi- 
bility of love entanglements is contemplated, such 
as are presupposed in ancient times in the Song of 
Songs, if we adopt the dramatical view of Ewald 
and others. Hamda is said to have loved Habbfs, 
who lived far away and belonged to another tribe. 
Her heart remains true to this love, although, 
after long separation in time as well as place from 
him whom her soul truly loves, she is destined to 
become the wife of her cousin Ali, and the weddiny 
day (or rather evening) with all its festal celebra- 
tions has arrived. uy, she hus not omitted even 
to tell her cousin, Ali’s sister, how it is with her 
heart, and has given her such a description of her 
lover’s stature, his physical excellencies, and his 
beauty that even she must have been able to pick 
him out of a crowd (cf. de. p. 103). And, in point 
of fact, the lover drawn from afar by his love 
comes, accompanied by a true friend (Husein), 
while there is yet time to prevent the closing of 
the marriage bond between Hamda and Ali, and 
to win his true love for himself, And he does win 
her and takes her home. 

No one who reads this story, which is given in 
its most general outlines, will be able to avoid the 
impression that here there is partially the same 
problem before us as is presented in the Song of 
Songs. Budde (p. 4) insists again with much 
emphasis that in neither the modern nor the 
ancient East has a real betrothal and an intimate 
intercourse between the betrothed parties been 
permitted or possible prior to marriage, and that 
there is no place for such a matiral growth of 
affection as the dramatical view postulates. Well, 
of course we must be on our guard against apply- 
ing rules borrowed from the West and from he 
condition of things amongst ourselves. But the 
story communicated by Wetzstein shows that such 
affections, even if these are surrounded a little 
with the halo of romance, are still possible at the 
present day, and evidence may be brought from 
the OT itself to show that even in ancient times it 
was not an impossible thing for two young people 
(especially leading a country life) to make each 
other’s acquaintance and fall in love, and then to 
gratify their inclinations by personal meetings, 
even if these had to be stealthily contrived.* The 
present writer must confess, then, that in his 
opinion no real objection to the dramatical view 
of the Song of Songs can be taken on the ground 
of the contents which this view discovers in the 
Song. Moreover, the structure which is formed 
out of these contents presents so close a parallel 
to the story communicated by Wetzstein, that one 
can only feel thus confirmed in one’s opinion that 
Canticles is a dramatic poem, taking for granted, 
of course, that in the contents of the Witter there is 
really a dramatical progress or structure discover- 
able. That this last assumption is well founded 
1s our firm conviction ; and even Budde himself, as 


* In favour of such a possibility may be cited in the first place 
Jg14if. 7%, and then legal enactments like Ex 2215¢, Dt La 
cf. also Gn 841.2, It may be held as certain that even in ancien 
Israel, in spite of the strictness of morality, nay, perhaps even 


pocenee of it, there was no lack of a genuine romantic side to 


we have seen, is not so very far removed from 
this opinion, since he cannot deny that at least his 
assumed redactor (or ‘reviser’) sought to introduce 
movement and action into the older material whose 
peculiar character is supposed to have passed un- 
recognized by him. This, however, is tantamount 
to suying that he gave it a dramatic form, even if 
he did so in an imperfect fashion. Of course the 
objection that the Semites had no dramatic poetry 
at all (cf. art. POETRY, p. 9*) has no force, for it 
starts by assuming as an axiom the very point 
whose universal application is disputed on the 
Freund of the Song of Songs. The proof that the 

ramatical view of Cunticles is the correct one 
cannot be offered, of course, through general 
considerations ; but it is offered, and that with 
tolerable certainty, if we succeed in formulating a 
theory of the contents and structure of the Song, 
which is natural on all sides and capable of ex- 
plaining, at least in the main, all the particular 
phenomena exhibited by the book. 

The ideal goal of the whole poom appears to the 
present writer to have been found, from Ewald 
downwards, in 8° 7, The real aim of the Song of 
Songs is to glorify true love, and, more specifically, 
true betrothed love, which remains steadfast even in 
the most dangerous and most seductive situations. 
The author, as we may perhaps assume with cer- 
tainty, found the material for his work in the 
story of Abishag of Shunem (1 K 1. 2), and that 
in the form which we described above (p. 592 {.). 
She remained true to the beloved of her heart, she 
steadily repelled all the advances of Solomon, into 
whose harem she had been brought, and finally 
she triumphed (87 and 8'%), was conducted home 
and restored to her lover perfectly pure. The 
poem makes two presuppositions—one being that 
the Shulammite’s heart lielontied to a youth in her 
own home, and the other that meanwhile against 
her will she has been brought into the royal apart- 
ments (1*), The dramatical exposition commences 
at the time when the first meeting of the king 
with the maiden is close at hand and actually takes 
place (1"), The dialogue between the Shulammite 
and the ‘daughters of Jerusalem’ (the wives and 
maidens belonging to the royal harem, cf. 6%) in 
1?-8* serves to pave the way, in true dramatic 
fashion, for that meee and at the same time to 
explain the real inward disposition of the Shulam- 
mite towards the approaching royal suitor, which 
the poet henceforward makes her retain without 
wavering. If, now, we would understand aright the 
further structure of the poem, it must be observed 
that the scheme chosen by the author for the poetical 
disposition of his material ts based upon the different 
stages in the courtship and the marriage festivities, 
down to that moment when alone the real victory of 
loyal love, the preservation of bridely honour wm 
face ofall temptations and assaults, was evidenced, 
and could be evidenced, namely, the morning after 
the bridal night passed with the real lover.t 

The Song of Songs is in fact a dove- or marriage- 
drama, but, by reason of the lyrical tone which 
rules in its various parts, we may more appro- 
priately call it a melodrama. 

If now, keeping in view the legend derived from the story of ' 


Abishag, and the progressive stages of the marriage proceedings 
we look at the whole poem, it falls, alike in point of matter and 


*The way in which the particular sentences are to be 
assigned to the respective speakers will be found exhibited in 
the present writer's work Das Hohe Lied, to which he begs to 
refer the reader. 

+ As bearing on this, the render may be reminded of the 
legislative enactment of Dt 2215%. The cloth with its irrefrag- 
able proof of the virginity of a newly married woman points 
a very serious transaction in the early morning after the bridal 
night. The practice forms even at the present day part of the 

roceedings in connexion with a wedding, and 1s described b 

etzsteln (‘Die syrieche Dreschtafel’ in Bastian’s Ztechr. f. 
Ethnot. 1878, p. 290). 
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form, into two nearly equal parte. The dividing point is reached 
in 6}, where also the dramatic entanglement reaches ita climax. 
Up till then the king is the suitor for the malden’s love, and in 
61 the course of development leads to the point where every- 
thing appears to point to the certain consummation of the 
marriage bond in the coming night.* From the very first 
encounter (1-27) the king, as intended by the poet, goes away 
with the impression that the fair maiden longs with intense 
jon for union with him; he does not notice that the out- 
urate of passionate longing called forth by his words are meant 
not for him, but for another whom she loves. The reader or 
the spectator of the play can have no doubt on this point, for 
already in 128 (cf. especially v.8) it comes out clearly enough 
how the heart of the maiden is engaged, and the Second Act 
(25-35) confirma this in the strongest way by the two dream 
visions. The Third Act (36-5)) corresponds to the firat of the 
festal proceedings on the day (evening) before the bridal night. 
The king proceeds, in his wedding attire, surrounded by his 
trusty men, and amidst greetings from the women, to the 
house where the lovely maiden is detained. This answers to 
the joyous procession in state by the bridegroom and his 
friends to the place where the feast was celebrated, on the 
occasion of weddings amongst the common people. The 
equally pompous conducting of the bride in the evening to 
the same place and to the performance of the sword dance, 
which characterized popular weddings, is wanting here; nor is 
this surprising, since the bride is already in a place where she 
belongs to the king. We may probably assume also that a 
king’s marriage was not celebrated in exactly the same way 
ag that of ove of the common people. The sword dance and 
other popular customs may have been wholly absent.t Of 
course this does not prevent the poet from introducing Into 
his description certain features borrowed from these customs, 
simply because these were calculated to introduce movement 
into the material. Thus he makes the king draw near ir all 
his splendour, with his sixty heroes and friends, and (5!) even 
go in to the festive meal exactly after the fashion of popular 
wedding festivities.{ On the other hand, the enticing sensually 
flattering words of the king in 41 convey the impression, since, 
a3 we have said, we can hardly think of the sword dance, that 
they are the transition link to the bridal night with its 
mysteries, The same Inference is supported by the context, as 
far ag the contents of 416-61 are concerned; from the Shulam- 
mite’s reply in 416 to hia longing desire to enjoy the fruits of 
the garden that Is supposed to belong to him, the king has 
concluded that she waits for him in order to accord him the 
SOU niente of her love ewherens she is thinking of her true 
beloved), and in this, of course, mistaken assurance he calls 
his friends to give themselves up to the joys of the marriage 
festival, At this point the king disappears, This is not 
specially noted, indeed, but it was unnecessary that it should 
be, on a correct understanding of the story of the poem, and 
with an actual dramatical presentation of it. As in the story 
of Habbis and Hamda related by Wetzstein, the fortune of the 
maiden turns at the last moment, just when the final consum- 
mation of the marriage union with the unloved one was 
imininent. The king has learned in the night shrouded with 
mystery that she does not belong and cannot belong to him, 
and he fs magnanimous enotigh not to claim what only violence 
could procure. He hag set her free, as Alf did with Handa, 
and the next section (52-63) of the Fourth Act conducts us 
slowly away from the king’s domain. The poet retains the 
scheme of the wedding celebration, but now we have to do with 
the celebration of the narriage of the Shulammite with the object 
of her heart's affections. Between 6! and 63, properly speaking, 
there intervenes a space of time, which, to be sure, required in 
the dramatical construction of the poem no further indication 
than the passing from one scene to another. In what will be 
conceded to be an extremely skilful manner the poet moves on 
to the goal of his task, by placing us in 62 at, the same stage 
in the celebration of the marriage of the Shulammite with her 
lover ag we had reached in 86-51 in connexion with the abortive 
attempt of Solomon. The passage 52-64, rightly understood, 
forms the introduction to the a ee part of this Act, which 
reaches ite climax in 8&7, We hearin it the outpouring of the 
burning longing of the Shulanimite for union with him whom 
she loves. 6 women, ‘the daughters of Jerusalem,’ by whom 
she is surrounded, are called on by her to assist her search for 
the beloved of her soul, who is portrayed in glowing colours. 
In thia way a perfect movement ly given to the action, which Is 
conceived of after the inodecl of a marriage celebration. 

For the correct nnd ers ta en ne of the further context it is 
necessary, above all, to take 6!:3 rightly. In 62 there is an 
allusion, expressed in a beautiful figure, to part of the festal 
procedure of the marriage evening having already taken place. 
The beloved has already gone down to enjoy the fruits of his 
garden (a plain allusion to 418), te. he has already gone to the 
placo of the festival, and is present there with his escort. The 


“It is impossible to understand the perfects in 5! as real 
preterites. ey are perfects of certain expectation (perfecta 
confidenti, cf, Ges.-Kautzsch, Gram.% § 106n.). The mis- 
understanding of these perfects has been the occasion of much 
confusion. 

t How kings married daughters of the people may be gathered 
from 2S 1127, while Ps 45 may give light in regard to the pro- 
cedure when a foreign princess was concerned. 

t The following of these popular customs also shows frrefut- 
ably that the call to eat and drink and intoxicate themselves 
refers not to the enjoyment of love, but toan actual banquet at 
which the friends, too, are to do their part. 
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ceremonial procession of the bridegroom, which was expressly 
mentioned in the case of the king in 36f., is thus presupposed 
in the present instance. The search for the beloved, in which 
the women (61) are prepared to help the Shulammite, corre- 
sponds to the ceremonial conducting of the bride In the evening 
to the festal spot. 6410 (vv.5b-7 are to be struck out as having 
been introduced by mistake from ch. 4] contain the songs 
which greet the approaching bride and describe in striking 
figures her unique overpowering beauty. 611-13 are words of 
the Shulammite, She is apparently surprised at coming upon 
the festive company, she still acts as if she did not notice that 
the object of her search is in their midst. She had gone down, 
she says, to the nut garden to refresh herself by the enjoyment 
of it, te, she too has gone out to find her beloved and to enjoy 
his love, and has all at once come upon the crowd. Weare to 
suppose now that she makes as if she would turn back, where- 
upon the chorus breaks out (7! [Eng. 613)), ‘Turn round, turn 
round, O Shulammite,’ etc. Then the short invitation and 
dialogue of this verse lead directly to the sword dance, In which 
the bride dances in a sense to her beloved and presents herself 
to him symbolically with all her charms, while the double chorus 
ranging itself behind her proclaims her physical attractions in 
a highly realistic 2wasf. ow she is ready, as 711f. show, to 

ield to the wishes of her beloved (78-19), and herself invites 

im to go with her where she will grant him her love. The 
last Section of this Act, 85-7,* shows the loving pair on their 
way to the house where the bridal night is to be passed; they are 
received by the festal chorus with the words of 85, which find 
their echo in the alternating song of the lovers with its glorious: 
panegyrio on truc love (vv.®. 7) 

And now the moment had come when {t must be shown 
whether the Shulammite had really maintained her love true 
and unimpaired, whether the lofty ode to love in which she had 
joined (8. 7) was really suitable to her love. 88 + transport us 
to the morning after the bridal night. In the space of time 
between v.7 and v.8 we are therefore to place not only the bridal 
night with its mysteries, but also the transition to the serious 
transaction early in the following BOE ng (see above, p. 595, 
note #). The latter js brought directly before us in vv.&10, 
which proclaim the triumph of steadfast loyal love over all the 
difficulties and fears that have beset it. We hear in vv.8.9 the 
brothers of the Shulammite declaring what they mean to do to 
their sister according os she has shown herself, in face of the 
seductive whispers of love, firm and inaccessible asa wall, or open: 
and easily approachable like a door(é.e. casily led [nto inchasti ty). 
These, of course, are words which the brothers have spoken 
hefore the commencement of the severe period of probation 
and danger exhibited to us in the Song of Songs. We are thus 
vividly reminded of 16, and In point of fuct—as is shown also 
by 8148, which in like manner looks back to 16—the author in 
his beautiful closing section, 84, attaches his words once more 
to the opening of the poem, thus indicating not only that this 
resolute maiden has succeeded in maintaining her childhood’s 
purity, but also that the Song of Songs is really a well-rounded 
whole. The brothers have a direct interest in the issue of the 
test of their sister's virginity, nnd, besides, have the duty of 
maintaining the honour of the family. But while they are 
uttering the language of anxious expectation, which Is finely 
put into their mouth, regarding the result of the test, the 
actual piece of evidence is brought forward (this we must 
suppose to be done between v.9 and v.19, and in face of this 
irrefragable proof the Shulammite brenks forth in the confident 
triumphant words of v.10, She has been found inviolate, she 
has kept herself as an impregnable fortress, there being perhaps 
in the last words of the verse a delicate allusion to Solomon, 
and the fact that even he had finally to recognize that this 
virgin was unimpressed by himeelf, his splendour, his allure- 
ments, and that he must thus let her goin peace. The words 
in v.13 connect themselves closely with v.29; she has kept her 
own vineyard, t.¢. herself, her honour, her love, for herself and 
her beloved; Solomon may rest content with the abundant 
resources he possesses for gratifying his love, 


So ends the dramatical development of the 
material used in the Song of Songs. The present 
writer considers that in the scheme of interpreta- 
tion just proposed eyeryLn ue proceeds in good 
order and exhibits a perfectly natural connexion. 
He thinks it well to say natural, because, as a 
matter of fact, the different parts of the Song 


* It may be noted that 83. 4 have been wrongly placed {tn their 
resent position, where they do not at all suit the context. 
eit insertion after vv.!. 3 is readily intelligible on the ground 
ofa certain similarity of thought in 24; but see the next note. 
¢t In this last sectlon the present writer regards v.!! as an 
archswological and:in any case very prosaic gloss, occasioned by 
the ‘thousand’ of v.12, In like manner v.'4 is a later insertion 
by one who misunderstood the Song of Songs in so far as 
he believed that the Shulammite in the end became the wife 
of Solomon. inno other way can the strange invitation to the 
beloved be understood. The same hand which added v.!4 ma 
also through a similar misunderstanding have inserted vv.8. ¢, 
In 813, which is unquestionably genuine, the Shulammite 
manifestly contrasts herself with the thousand wives of Solomon ; 
v.18, which we also hold to be genuine (cf. 214), closes the Song 
of Songs, but serves at the same time ag an introduction to the 
merry songs, dances, and games which followed at a marriage 
feast, and which lasted for seven days. 
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correspond exactly in their progress to the various 
stages in a marriage celebration. Even the transi- 
tion from the first to the second half of the poem 
is dramatically beautiful and essentially uncon- 
strained, and, as deserves to be once more empha- 
sized, has a remarkable resemblance to the turning- 
oint in the narrative of the loves of Hamda and 
abbas. So also in the progress from one Act to 
another or one Scene to another, everything has 
an unconstrained flow, there is nothing abrupt or 
unnatural. We may then be permitted to express 
our conviction that if the Song of Songs be taken 
in the sense above indicated, not only will it be 
found to be perfectly intelligible in oven pert of 
its contents, but it will also prove itself beyond 
question to be a dramatical unity and constructed 
with dramatical skill. —Whether this melodramatic 
marriage-play was ever actually performed, say at 
wedding celebrations, or whether it was simply 
the product of a poet’s leisure (composed with a 
didactic aim), cannot of course be determined, but 
at all events it was capable of being so presented. 

iii. AUTHORSHIP, PLACE OF COMPOSITION, AND 
DATE OF THE SONG OF Sonas.—The title at the 
head of the work means, of course, to point to 
Solomon himsclf as the author of the poem, 
and down to the most recent times this view 
has been closely bound up with the allegorical 
interpretation and has been widely held. But 
it is out of the question, alike on the theory of 
Herder and on that inaugurated especially by 
Ewald. As a matter of course, the Solomonic 
authorship is excluded also if Budde’s view be 
accepted. ‘The present writer is equally com- 
pelled, in view of all that has been said above, 
to regard the traditional opinion as erroneous. 
Solomon is indeed partly the subject of the poem, 
but it is quite impossible that he himself should 
have composed it. And it is of course beyond 
our power so much as to hazard a conjecture as 
to whe the actual author was. 

Nor can much be said as to the place of com- 
position. Budde has sought to infer from the 
mention of the ‘daughters of Jerusalem’ that the 
pore material contained in the Song of Songs 

ad its birthplace in Jerusalem or the neiglibour- 
hood of it. But every hint that can be utilized 
for locating the poem appears to point to the north 
of Palestine. There Pa nowhere else is the stage 
upon which the movement takes place in most 
parts of the poem that contain geographical allu- 
sions. This docs not, however, imply that the 
actual composition of the poem must have taken 
place in North Palestine. It was extremely 
natural that, even if the author lived in Juda, 
the locality of the dramatic poem should be fixed 
in the north, if its material was sured by the 
story of Abishay of Shunem in the developed 
form explained above. In the first part, accord- 
ingly, we should find ourselves, of course, in the 
royal palace at Jerusalem, and this agrees ad- 
mirably with 25: 1, where it is presupposed that 
the place of residence of the Shulammite is sepa- 
raed from that of her beloved by a number of 
mountain heights. While there is nothiny in the 
contents of the Song of Songs to justify any cer- 
tain inference as to the place of composition, the 
present writer considers it probable that it was 

udg#a, perhaps even Jerusalem. This conclusion 
is perhaps supported also by the decision, so far as 
any such is possible, regarding— 

Lhe date. It has been aa ede that the Song 
of Songs originated, if not in the Solomonic era, at 
least at a time not far removed from it. The life- 
like conception of the conditions of that time, on 
the one hand, and the occurrence of Tirzah, the 
ancient capital of the Northern Kingdom, along- 
side of Jerusalem (6‘), on the other hand, are sup- 
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posed to necessitate the fixing of the date of 
composition of the Song of Songs in the early 
decades after the reign of Solomon. Neither of 
these arguments, however, pes anything, for 
there is nothing in them but what is readily 
explicable even on the view of a late date, 
especially if we may regard it as settled that the 
author derived his material from the story of 
Abishag. Besides, it is very questionable whether 
the conceptions of local, personal, and other rela- 
tions are so lifelike, and in general so accurate, as 
to permit or justify the inference that the poet 
lived near to the time with which he deals. Tirzah 
and other places that enter on occasion into his 
descriptions were, of course, not outside the sphere 
of knowledge even of a poet belonging to a later 
age.—The stron:est objection, however, to placing 
the Song of Songs so early is presented by cer- 
tain linguistic phenomena that characterize it. 
The form of the relative pronoun (¢%) and other 
peculiarities of expression may, indeed, be ex- 
plained on the view that the Song of Songs was 
composed in North Palestine, the language of 
which was doubtless dialectically different from 
that of Juda, and more akin to the neighbouring 
Aramaic dialects. But the Persian loan-word os 
(41%) and the word ;y5x (3°), which in all proba- 
bility is borrowed from the Greek ¢opetov, cannot 
possibly be explained at so early a period, but 
rather compel us to come down to the Macedonian 
era (cf. on this point especially Driver, ZOT® p. 
449f.). The poet was then in all probability a 
member of the Jewish community in Jerusalem, 
and lived at a time when, through contact with 
the Greek world, the adoption of Greek terms had 
become possible not only in the language of daily 
life, but also in literary usage. It is of course 
difficult, or rather impossible, to fix the terminus 
ad quem for the composition, and we do not intend 
to propose even a tentative date. One point, how- 
ever, may be noted. The general tone of the 
whole poem appears to imply that the time when 
the Song originated was a time of peaceful, we 
night sa happy, repose for the community, when 
love could unhindered follow after love and finally 
rejoice in the full possession of its object.—And 
now, perhaps, at last we may hazard a conjecture. 
It is true that purely dramatic poetry is in general 
alien to the Semitic mind, a although we felt 
compelled to maintain the dramatical character of 
the Song of Songs against all objections, yet we 
found it necessary also to make our recognition of 
the presence in it of the lyrical element, which 
is the fundamental characteristic of all Semitic 
poetry, by calling Canticles a melodrama. The 
question naturally arises, Whence came the 
author’s stimulus to compose this melodramatic 
poem? Was it from a wide contact with the 
Greek world? This appears to the present writer 
not Lnpossible. 

LiTsRATURE.—All the principal authorities are mentioned in 
the body of the article. @ may add Cheyne’s art. ‘Canticles’ 
in Encyc. Biblica (practically in agreement with Budde), which 
3 sabe since the above was written; and W. Riedel, Di 
dlteste Auslegung d. Hohenl. 1898. Further references to 
literature may be found in Driver's ZO7'S p. 486; O. D. Gins- 


burg, The Song of Songs, with a Comm. historical and critical, 
1857; and E. Reuss, Gesch. d. hetl. Schriften alt. Test. § 180 ff. 


J. W. ROTHSTEIN, 
SONG OF THE THREE CHILDREN.—See THREE 
CHILDREN (SONG OF THE). 


SONS OF GOD.— This expression is used in 
Scripture in two distinct senses. For one of 
these see articles ADOPTION, and GOD (CHILDREN 
OF). The other is found in six passages: Gn 6%, 
Job 16 2! 387 (all obx(n) ya; L in first three 
ol dyyedo: rol Geof, in last dyyeAol pov), Ps 29! 
8978) (both obx ya; LXX vlol Geod); cf. in the 
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sing. Dn 3% padyng, RV ‘a son of the gods.’ 
The meaning is ‘sons of the 'eléhim or ’élim’ in 
the sense of members of thnt class or race (cf. 
‘sons of the prophets ’=members of the prophetic 
guild) of which God Himself is the pre-eminent 
"Eléhtm (see A. B. Davidson’s note on Job 18), 
Hence the expression is practically synonymous 
with ‘angels’ (cf. LXX above). The only passage 
where any difficulty has been felt (and that only 
for dogmatic reasons) about interpreting the 
phrase in this way is Gn 6%. Onkelos, Beresh. 
rab., Saadya, Ibn Ezra, et al., take it to mean 
there ‘sons of princes,’ ‘mighty men’; Theod., 
Chrys., Jerome, Aug., Luther, Calvin, Hengsten- 
berg, e¢ al., understand by ‘the sons of God’ the 
pious (Sethite) portion of the human race, which 
1s opposed to the (Cainite) ‘daughters of men.’ 
Neither of these interpretations suits either the 
context or the usage of the Heb. phrase. The 
interpretation ‘angels’ is correctly taken in Jude® 
and 2 P 24, in the Books of Enoch and Jubilees, as 
well as by Philo, Jos. (Andé. I. iii. 1), and most of 
the older Church Fathers. J. A. SELBIE, 
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The Heb. for ‘soothsaying’ is OO). O00, Gr. pavraia, wavesior, 
cléveue (the last term being alyo used to tr. #5) ‘augury,’ 
Nu 2323 | 00). ‘Soothsayer’ js Oop, which in Is 32 is rendered 
by sreyeerys, The Arab, kasama means properly ‘divide or 
portion owt.’ Hence kigmet is a man’s apportioned lot or 
destiny. The word jay Is another alternative expression not 
easy to distinguish from Opp (see below). The term ‘jiy7! 
is always closely connected in the OT passages with a3\%, and 
will be dealt with under ‘Necromancy’ in art. Sorcery. The 
other terms 06795 (see below) and the Aram. }"]3 (Dn 227 47 67) 
do not possess a clear connotation. 


Soothsaying, though separate from magic, is 
nevertheless very closely nssociated with it (see 
Maaic). It may he defined as involving an abnor- 
mal mode of obtaining knowledge, Just as magic 
is the abnormal method of obtaining control over 
pernone or events by means of some supernatural 
Jivine or demonic agency, so soothsaying involves 
the corresponding abnormal method of obtaining 
information, The soothsayer is to be found in 
every primitive religion, and ancient Semitic 
culture formed no exception to the rule. The 
comparison of early mealies religion with that of 
primitive Israel conducts us irresistibly to the 
conclusion that the Hebrew priest in early times 
was also a soothsayer. Vor the Heb, ja> is the 
Arab. Addin, ‘soothsayer,’ who owned the local 
shrine and kept watch and ward over it, and gave 
replies to the inquiring pilgrim. We thus observe 
how the priest and the prophet in primitive Semitic 
antiquity started from a common base and blended 
their functions, The priest offered sacrifices, and 
likewise gave answers to satisfy the worshipper 
who came to seek information and guidance. Both 
functions, that of sacrifice and that of divination, 
were united in one person. Indeed, as we know in 
the case of the soothsayer and prophet Balaam, 
nicrifices accompanied the declarations which he 
made* (Nu 22° 23) 117-29), Accordingly, the 
combination of the functions of divination and 
sacrifice may be assumed to be characteristic of 
primitive Israel as it was of ancient Arabia. To 
the priest belonzed the function of giving replies 
by (a) Urnim AND THUMMIM, (6) by ‘TERAPHIM, 
and, lastly, (c) by EPHop. 

Much obscurity invests the actual nature of all these objects. 
The most probable view igs that the teraphim were ancestral 


images and of human shape (to which 15 1915-16 irresistibly 
points, cf. Gn 3119.30), and that the ephod was a plated imaye 


**In petitioning the ony a sacrifice was naturally offered. 
Through the sacrifice, which was rendered acceptable to the 
deity by the mediation of the priest, the desired answer to a 
question was obtained ' (Morris Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria, p. 331). 
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used as a symbol of Jehovah. This seems clear from Jg 8%., in 
which we are told that Gideon made it of the gold rings 
captured from the Ishmaelites and Midianites. Both ephod 
and teraphim are mentioned together in Hos 3¢; and Ezk 212) 
and Zec 102 clearly prove that the teraphim were embieved In 
the act of divination. Reference to the employment of the ephod 
is to be found Ina serics of ancient OT passages which describe 
the consultation of Jehovah in special emergencies. A series of 
Interrogations was put to the deity, one following in logical 
sequence on the other, each capable of being answered in the 
alternative form of ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ Of this, perhaps the most 
instructive example is to be found in 1S 236, in which David 
inquires through the priest Abiathar by means of the ephod, 
and a series of categorical affirmative (or in other cases negative) 
replies are Riven (cf. 18 807-8, and Benzinger, Heb, Arch. pp. 882, 
408). Obviously, information could be eked out by this process 
only, very slowly, and in one case we read that Saul was com- 
pelled by the exigencies of war (1S 14)9) to interrupt the tardy 
procedure of the priest as the tumult of the advancing Philistine 
army increased. Sometimes the omens were unfavourable for 
obtaining Divine answers (ib. 1437). The close connexion which 
certainly subsisted between the ephod which was carried by the 
priest (1 8 236) and the divination which he practised, seems to 
point to the conclusion that the ephod was in some way a part 
at least of the apparatus of inquiry.* But it is not necessary to 
suppose that it was more than the symbol or idol which repre- 
sented the deity whose presence gave validity to the whole 
procedure. The actual apparatus of soothgaying probably con- 
sisted in blunted arrows or, in primitive times, small twigs; 
and it is to this rude mechanism of inquiry that Hosea (4/2) 


in Wellh. Reste?, p. 132) 


refers under /Yy (cf. Arab. ws es 
and spn, while Ezk 212! mentions the arrows, 


~ 
A oe? 


Farly Arabic cultus, as Wellhausen has pointed 
out (lc. p. 141), bears an unmistakable family 
likeness to the Hebrew, and it is to ancient Arabic 
usage that we turn for the most instructive illus- 
trations of our subject. Among primitive Arab 
warrior tribes, as in ancient Israel, campaigns 
were never conducted without constant resort to 
the kdhin or priest-soothsayer, who usually be- 
longed to a family which owned the sanctuary 
and kept guard over its treasures. 

Ordinarily the answer to the inquiry consists only in ‘ yes’ or 
‘no,’ indicated by one arrow for affirmative and another for 
negative. There might also be complicated alternatives. The 
arrows might be marked to mect every possible range of 
inquiry, and the arrow drawn forth or shaken out was the 
answer to the question. Soothsaying was constantly resorted to 
before @ military expedition. It is said of nearly all the clan 
chiefs of the Kuraish that they consulted the lots before their 
departure to Badr, although Abu Suflan, for whose deliverance 
the expedition was made, had sent them word that they were 
not to begin by consulting the lots. Strictly speaking, this 
consultation takes place tn the sanctuary before the idol (Well- 
hausen) 

Among the Arabs, money was paid for divination, 
and sacrifices (as of a camel]) preceded or accom- 
panied the divining ceremony. In these respects 
we find close parallels in the Balaam narrative, 
to which allusion has already been mado. Accord. 
ingly, in this episode we do not fail to note that 
the deputations were provided with money pay- 
ment tor the soothsaying (called oop Nu 227), a 
feature in the story which reminds us of 2 K 5°. 

As the ancient Hebrews in early times called 
the soothsayer 7x9 or ‘seer,’ so the primitive Arabs 
called hhiim a ‘gazer. When ‘gazing’ he would 
veil his face. Hence the epithet, dhvl chimar, or 
‘ the (man) with the veil,’ applied to several seers. t 
Wenaturally revert to the veil of the prophet Moses 
(Ex 345%), Under the influence of tlie super- 
natural spirit or demon a series of short sentences 
would be uttered, of which four to six would be 
united together in a strophe by rhyme. This 


is called in Arabic Saj"”, comp. the Heb. yz-9 
applied to a prophet (2 K 94). This wild ecstatic 
condition often characterized the primitive Hebrew 
feoluice in pre-exilic times (1S 10), and this 

ecame contagious, and affected those who wit- 
nessed it (1S 19% 3%, ef. 18). What the OT 
ascribed to possession by the spirit of God (Jehovah) 
the Arab in primitive times ascribed to the spirit 

* So Moore, art. ‘Ephod’ in Encyec. Biblica. 

+ The root of the word for ‘seer’ in Arabic corresponds to the 
Heb. mrt; 
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or demon that dwelt in him. Among the Moslems 
a demon was called a shaitan (see under SATAN). 

The connexion between the jinn in early Arabia 
(and in later times the shaitdn) and serpents throws 
light upon the serpent of Gn 3 as well as the 1 of 
Is 67. The jinn were considered tu reside in ser- 

ents, and the name shaitdn is applicd to a serpent.* 

‘he jinn were not necessarily evil. Some might be 
well disposed to truth (Koran, 46%), like the great 
male serpent which met Mohammed on the way to 
Tabuk (cf. Baudissin, Studien zur semit. Ieligions- 
gesch. i. p. 279 th). 

These illustrations from ancient Arabic belief 
enable us to understand the use of the Heb. #n3 for 
‘divine’ (from wn) ‘serpent’) and wn) for ‘divina- 
tion’ (2 K 1717 218 Dt 18%, Lv 192%, Gn 3027 44'5), 
This association of the art of divination with the 
serpent arose from a variety of causes. This 
reptile springs MyeleuoUey from holes in the 
earth with the hissing or w ueperi sound char- 
acteristic of incantations (see MAGIC, vol. ili. p. 
210° and footnote), and with a fascinating power of 
the eye which made it inevitable that a serpent 
should be regarded as the embodiment of a demon. 
Hence cunning and wisdom were ascribed to ser- 
ents (Gn 3!', Mt 10"), ‘Thus it was natural that the 
Nenoine Piel &n3 came to be employed of the sooth- 
sayer, who was considered to be demon-possessed 
(like the sorcerer or necromancer, v7! and 31x 5y3). 

Both in Arabia and in ancient Assyria the desire 
to know the course of future events in their bear- 
ing upon the interests of the inquirer, more espe- 
cially with respect to the success or non-success 
of some enterprise, impelled him to find clues of 
information in the movenients of nature, more 
especially of animals, since these were held to be 
possessed by demons, The Arabs believed that the 
animal is ma’niir, t.e. is subject to some higher 
behest, and has open eyes to see (like Balaain’s 
ass) when human eyes are without vision. The 
wolf, the dog, the hare, and the fox were oimen- 
giving animals. Coming from the right hand, one 
of these animals would be hailed as portending 
good; from the left, bad (Wellh. p. 201 f.). Birds 
were especially considered to convey omens, viz. 
the raven, coose, starling, and hoopoe. ‘The raven 
was the bird which heralded misfortune, especially 
the separation of friends from loved ones. 

The cuneiform records exhibit the wide preva- 
lence of a great mass of similar beliefs and prac- 
tices in Babylonia, but with this difference, that 
the omen-tablets mark the distinctions in special 
cases With a wearisume excess of detail which we 
do not find in the simpler civilization of the 
Western Semitic lands, Palestine and Arabia. 
The omens may be divided into different classes : 
(1) those concerned with days and heavenly bodies; 
(2) those concerned with the features of human 
childbirth and also with those of birth-giving by 
animals; (3) omens concerned with movements of 
animals.—These will be found fully treated in 
Morris Jastrow’s instructive work, Jteligion of 
Babylonia and Assyria, chs. xix. and xx. The 
following is a good example of (1)— 

*Sun and moon are secn apart (1.¢. at different times) ; 

The king of the country will manifest wisdom. 

On the fourteenth day sun and moon are seen together ; 
There will be loyalty in the land, 

The gods of Babylonia are favourably inclined, 


The soldiery will be in accord with the king’s desire, 
The cattle of Babylonia will pasture in safety. 


On the fiftecnth day the sun and moon are scen together ; 
A powerful enemy raises his weapons against the land, 
The enemy will shatter the great gate of the city.’ 


Omens were likewise derived from the particular 


* Tblta (=3:&Beres) ig not so frequently employed in the sing. 
as the plur. form of shaitan, which takes the place of jinn 
(plur,) (Wellh. dc. p. 157 footnote). 


day of the month on which an eclipse takes place; 
from the appearances or disappearances of the planet 
Venus (Ishtar), In Rawl. iv. pl. 32, 33 we have 
a calendar of the intercalated month Elul. The 
deity is mentioned to which each day is sacred, 
and certain sacrifices are prescribed and precan- 
tions indicated. The 7th, l4th, 2lst, and 28th 
days are called evil (dimnu); see art. SABBATH, 
p. 319"; and cf. Schrader, COZ i. p. 19f., and 

ensen in ZA iv. (1889) p. 274 IF. 

(2) Varied forms of abnormal birth are specified, 
and the events which they portend— 


‘If a woman gives birth to a child with the right ear missing, 
the days of the ruler will be long. If a woman gives birth to a 
child with the left car missing, distress will enter the land and 
weaken it.’ 

The abnormal features in the birth of young lambs were 
carefully noted and interpreted— 

‘If the young one has no right ear, the rule of the king will 
come to an end, his palace will be uprooted, and the population 
of the country will be swept away. The king will lose judg- 
ment, the produce of the country will be slight, the enemy 
will cut off the aupply of water. If the left ear of the young 
one is missing, the deity will hear the prayer of the king, the 
king will capture his encmy’s Jand, the palace of the enemy will 
be destroyed.’ 


(3) The number and variety of cases here as in 
(1) and (2) are endless. 


‘If a dog enters the palace and crouches on the throne, that 
palace will suffer a distrcssful fate, If a dog enters a palace 
and crouches on the couch, no one will enjoy that palace in 
peace,’ 

The colour of o dog that enters a palace or of the locusts that 
enter a house, will affect the precise form of good which ia por- 
tended by the occurrence. 


The gods were constantly approached with ques- 
tions involving the future interests of the State or 
aflecting the fate of a military campaign. Knud.- 
tzon in his Assyr. Gebcte an den Sonnengott fur 
Staat und konigliches Llaus, has devoted a careful 
examination to these questions addressed to Samas 
the Sun-god, which are shown to follow a fixed 
pattern. First we have a series of questions which 
the god is petitioned to answer. he god is then 
implored not to be angry, and to protect the sup- 
pliant against errors unwittingly committed in the 
sacrificial rites— 

‘O Shamash,. great lord, ag I ask thee, do thou in true mercy 
answer me. 

‘From this day the 8rd day of this month of Iyyar to the 11th 
day of the month Ab of this year, a period of one hundred days 
and one hundred nights, is the prescribed term for the priestly 
activity.* 

‘Will within this period Kashtariti, together with his soldiery, 
will the army of the Gimirri, the army of the Medes, will the 
army of the Manneans, or will any enemy whatsoever succeed in 
carrying out their plan, whether by stratagein (/) or main force, 
whether by the force of weapons of war and battle or by the 
axe, whether by a breach made with war-machinery or hattering- 
rams or by hunger, whether by the powers residing in the name 
of a god or goddess . . . will these aforementioned, as many os 
are required to take a ciby, actually capture the city Kishsassu, 

enetrate into the intcrior of that same city Kishsassu.... 
hy great divine power knows it... . Will it actually come 
to pass?’ 

We observe that all possible contingencies are specified as in 
a lawyer's deed, and no loophole is left by which the deity may 
sue) the obligation of a definite answer. (Sec Jastrow, p. 
334 ff. 


How far Israel, and more particularly Judah, at 
the close of the 8th cent. became influenced by Bab. 
or Agsyr. practices, it would be very difficult to say. 
That theolder and more highlydeve spre even 
of the Euphrates and Tigris should have allected 
the Palestinian tribes at this time is surely more 
than possible. In the 15th and earlier centuries 
B.0. that influence was powerfully felt through- 
out the Western border (m@t amurri), as the Tel el- 
Amarna, tablets clearly testify, and it spread into 
Egypt itself. Moreover, we may infer from cer- 
tain indications that some influences from Bab. and 


* This expression is interpreted to mean that the priest is only 
asked to give a reply concerning the events of the hundred daye 
specified in the text. 
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Assyr. divination not improbably found their way 
into the Southern kingdom. (1) We know that 
Ahaz was particularly susceptible to foreign re- 
ligious influence, and did not hesitate to borrow 
from foreign courts (2K 16%}8 20"), (2) The 
einbassy of Merodach-baladan shows that the 
relations between Judah and Babylonia were inti- 
mate (2 K 20'*), (3) The proneness of Ahaz to 
alliance with Assyria at an earlier period may 
have opened the way for the entrance of Assyro- 
Babylonian traditions. (4) If we combine these 
facts with Is 26, where reference is made to the 
superstitious tendencies which prevailed in Israel, 
and where these are ascribed to the ‘ East,’ we may 
find the true clue to the meaning of this term ‘ East.’ 
The true reading here has been conjecturally re- 
stored by critics with some probability in the form 
D7R? (o°DP) ‘pep xD '3 ‘for they are fall of sooth- 
Sayers from the East,’ which harmonizes with 
the pare ol clause that follows. Teman (Edom) 
also had its soothsayers (Jer 497, Ob*). Was the 
source Arabia ? 

Egypt presented parallel phenomena. Divination 
and the practice of occult sciences prevailed in the 

jains of the Nile as much as in those of the 

‘uphrates. In Egypt the division of time among 
the higher divine powers was carried to such an 
extent that even every hour of day and night 
was allotted to some goddess (though not to tho 
superior deities). The character of the Cte 
determined the destiny of the period over which 
that divinity presided. By turning up the calen- 
dar of the days of the month it was thought 
possible to gain a ylimpse into futurity, and decide 
whether a particular day was tavouralls or unfav- 
ourable ; what should be done and what omitted ; 
and what prospects awaited the child who was 
born upon it. We have an example of such a 
calendar in the papyrus Sallier iv. belonging to the 
19th dyn., in which there are instructions cover- 
ing several months of the year. We select the 
following in reference to one month— 

‘4th Paophi: unfavourable, favourable, favourable (i.e. of vari- 
able significance). By no means leave your house on this day. 
pos js born on this day, dies upon it through a contagious 

‘6th —: unfavourable, unfavourable, unfavourable. By no 
means leave your house on this day. Do not approach any 
woman, On this day we should offer gifts to the god. The 
inajesty of the god Month was satisfied on this day, He who 


is born on this day will die of love. 


‘9th — : favourable, favourable, favourable. The gods are in 


ladneas, men in exultation. Tha foe of Ra hag fallen. He who 
8 born on this day dics of the weakness of old age. 

‘22nd —: unfavourable, unfavourable, unfavourable. Do not 
bathe in any water on this day. He who embarks on a veasel 
on the river on this day will be rent in picces by the tongue of 
the crocodile.’ * 

To what particular mode of divination allusion 
is made in Gn 44°, where the silver bow] with which 
Joseph practised the art is referred to, cannot be 
determined from ancient Egyptian sources. It has 
been supposed that some form of xudxouavrela or 
vdpouavrela was in the writer’s mind. The goblet 
was filled with water and the sun’s rays were ad- 
mitted, and, as the goblet was moved, the circles 
of light that were formed were closely observed 
(famblichus, de mysteriis, iii. 14), or the cup was 
marked with letters and a divining-ring touched 
them here or there, and conclusions were deduced 
therefrom (Amm. Marcellinus, 29); ef. Dillm. ad 
foc. ‘These are, however, conjectures only. 

The word employed in the passaves dealing with 
the story of Torkel in Egypt for ‘soothsayer’ or 
‘magician’ (for the word expressed both) was abn, 
pine OvR IT, Gn 41% 3 (Ef), Ex 7!) 87-28 ete, 94 (P), 

In 12% 92 variously rendered in LXX éraccdol, 
gapuaxol é&nynral [in Dn 1” codioral, Theodotion 
éraodol], The Heb. word is probably derived from 
bya, stylus for graving words, since the arts of the 

* Wiedemann, Die Religton der alten Aegypter, p. 141. 
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magician or soothsayer were based, in the more 
elaborate systems of Babylonia and Egypt, upon 
carefully written rituals. 5 

Dreams.—In ancient Arabic belief sleep was con- 
sidered in a mysterious sense to be sacred, and 
subject to the control of demons.* ‘All Arabs 
reverence a man sleeping; he is, as it were, in 
trance with God: in their households they piousl 
withdraw, nor will they lightly molest him.’+ It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the significance 
attached to dreams is a universal feature of anti- 
quity. The ancient Egyptians believed in the 
significance of the dream as the state of mind 
through which deities entered into personal re- 
lationship with men and gave them guidance. 
Thus R& Harmachis appeared to king Thothmes 
Iv., when he rested in the chase near the Great 
Sphinx, and commanded him to have the statue 
dug out of the sand. A sure means of obtaining 
a prophetic dream was to betake oneself to one of 
the temples that were sacred to divinities who 
vouchsafed oracles, and there sleep. The temple 
of Serapis was one of the most celebrated of these 
shrines, like the temple of Esculapius at Epidaurus, 
where dreams were bestowed in which remedies 
were communicated against disease. Sometimes 
as a last resort magic was appealed to in order to 
extort the dream from the ralactant deity. Wiede- 
mann (J?eligion der alten Aegypter, p. 144) cites one 
of the magical texts from a Gnostic papyrus of 
comparatively late date preserved in the Leyden 
Museum, entitled ‘ Agathocles’ Recipe for sending 
a Dream,’ which runs thus— 


‘Take @ slaughtered cat, quite black, prepare a tablet, and 
write the following with a solution of myrrh and the dream 
which you wish to send, and put it into the cat’s mouth: 
Keimi, Keimi, I am the great one who rests in the mouth 
Mominom Thoth, Nanumnbre, Karicha, Kenyro, Paarmiathon, 
the holy Iau icé jeu aéoi who is above the heaven [other names 
follow] put thyself in connexion with N.N. about this (i.e. the 
said dream). If necessary, secure for me N.N. through thy 
power, Lord of the whole world, flery god, put thyself in con- 
nexion with N.N. Tharthar, thamara thatha morm:mom thana- 
botha (other names follow). Tear me, for I will pronounce the 

reat name Thoth, whom every god reverences and every demon 

ears. My name corresponds to the seven (vowels) ae Bioy 6 
iaudéead oued dia. I named thy glorious name, the name for 
all needs. Put thyself in connexion with N.N... .’ 


Here we find soothsaying passing over into magic, 
to which it stands, as we have already explained, 
so closely related. The apparently meaningless 
combination of syllables which the magician eim- 
ploys contains the names of deities. Compare the 
name Sabaé¢h, borrowed from theJewish Holy Serip- 
tures, to which a mysterious potency was ascribed. 
These must be reproduced in their exact original 
form. No translation was tolerated : not only did 
it render the charm inoperative, but brought down 
evils upon the mayician (cf. art. MAGIC, ad fin.). 

The Assyrians, like the Eyyptians, attached 

eat importance to dreams. Of this we have two 
interesting examples in the Rassam-cylinder of 
Agurbanipal. In col. ii. 95 we are told that to 
Gyges, king of Lydia, ASur revealed Asurbanipal’s 
name in a dream, saying: ‘Embrace the feet of 
Asurbanipal, king of Assyria, and thou shalt con- 

uer thy enemics by his name.’ On the same 
dee on which he had seen this dream, Gyges de- 
spatched his horsemen to greet A&surbanipal and 
narrate it to him. The inscription goes on to state 
that from that day forth he conquered the Kim. 
merians, who had attacked the people of his land 
(lines 95-105).—The other passage occurs in col. v. 
95 tf. Asurbanipal’s troops feared to cross the 
Ididé, but [&tar of Arbela appeared to them ina 
dream, and said: ‘I go before Asurbanipal, the 
king whom my hands have made.’ Confiding in 
this dream, his troops crossed the Ididé safely. 


* Wellhausen, /.c, p. 168 ff. 
¢ Doughty, Arabia Deserta, vol. 1. p. 249 ff. 
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It should be noted that one special branch of 
the art of the priest-soothsayer in Babylonia con- 
sisted in the interpretation of the manifold appear- 
ances in dreams. A considerable portion of the 
omen-documents in cuneiform consists of the rules 
laid down as to what the different features in a 
dream may portend. 


If a lion appears to a man, it means that & man will carry out 
his purpose. Ifa jackal, that he will secure favour in the oh 
of the gods. A dog portends sorrow ; a mountain goat, that the 
man’s son will die of some disease ; a stag, that his daughter 
will die, etc. (Bezold's Catalogue, pp. 1487, 1438, cited by 
Jastrow). 


To this special function of the Babylonian temple 
officials we have reference in Dn 23, where they are 
summoned by Nebuchadnezzar to discharge the 
perplexing task of not only interpreting but also 
of first recalling a dream which the monarch had 
forgotten (cf. Gn 418%), snip is the proper word in 
Heb. for interpreter of dreams. 

Divine revelation through dreams constant) 
meets us in the OT (Gn 20° 8 3129 21 378 405% 411%: 
429, 1 K 3535 Dn 21971) Nu 128, Job 33%, Jg 738, 
and in NT Mt 1% 28, Ac 23" 27%), Dreams were 
a legitimate mode of Divine manifestation, though 
we find warnings against the dreams of false pro- 
phets, as against magic and soothsaying (Jer 23°: 
295 Zec 10%, Sir 3412-57), It is worthy of note that 
among the Hebrews, as among the Egyptians, im- 
portance was attached to the dreams which came 
to a man who slept in a sanctuary or sacred spot. 
The dream of Jacob might be included among such 
visions (Gn 28'2-!%), since the scene was at Bethel, 
the renowned sanctuary. ‘The dream recorded in 
1 KX 355 was vouchsafed to Solomon at the high 
place of Gibeon, where he had offered sacrifices. 

Just as among the Arabs the art of soothsayin 
beean to decline after the advent of Mohamme 
and the monotheism which he taught,* so among 
the ancient Hebrews the prophetic teaching from 
the 8th cent. onwards constantly declaimed against 
the arts of the soothsayer, and the burden of this 
prophetic Torah became embodied in legislation 
(Dt 18%, cf. Lv 2u8- 27), In Is 26 we find mention 
of 0°3;y[>] among the other modes of foreign Eastern 
superstition with which Judah by the time of Tsaiah 
had become familiar. But in this special case the 
original source probably lay at Israel’s doors, and 
the tradition was borrowed from the Canaanites. 
Of this we have clear evidence in Dt 18, and 
in the ‘terebinth (oak) of diviners’ (o°u\yo MEO- 
NENIM) mentioned as a well-known sacred spot 
with a sacred tree (Jg 987). There is a similar 
‘soothsayer’s tree’ +t (see MOREH) mentioned in 
Gin 128 (ayo pdx). To this we may find a parallel 
in the oaks of Dodona, sacred to Zeus, whose 
rustling branches were sup osed to utter oracles 
(Odyss. xiv. 328); ef. 28 5% In Dt 18” the piyp 
stands in close conjunction with the ‘diviner of 
divinations’ (0°97 opp) and the wnyp. The Greek 
equivalent of ‘yp is xAydomféuevos, meaning one who 
judges from omens (xA7ndwv); cf. Is 2%. The ety- 
mology of the Hebrew Voel form }j\y is not easy 
to determine. ‘To connect it with jjy ‘cloud’ has 
no foundation in the known practices of the ancient 
Israelites. More probable is the etymology which 

ss ¢ 


connects it with the root which is in Arabic ue 


* For demonology and soothsaying were closely interwoven 
(as in the case of magic). Now, according to Mohammedan 
idens, the devils after Mohammed’s advent were prevented from 
mingling with the sons of God and learning the secrets of 
heaven Ct. Satax and ref, to Book of Enoch). en so detected, 
the angels pelt them with meteorites and drive them away: 
see Sur. 831 ad fin., 377%-; and cf. Wellhausen, Jteste?, p. 188. 


t It is by no meana certain that the Heb, 75x, }\98 may not 


be used generally for ‘tree,’ like Syr. YANG], BN} 
6 z 9 = 


‘to snufile’ (cf. the use of the Heb. o'pysym Is 8)? 
29‘) ; scarcely probable is the suggestion of Well. 
hausen to regard this Poel form as a denominative 
from the subst. py ‘eye.’ Cf. Nowack, Heb. Arch. 
li. 274 footnote. The form of soothsaying which 
the word }}\yp represents may have been akin to 
that which was practised by the Roman augurs or 
haruspices. In factit is difficult to say how far the 
}yn differed from the ax or primitive Hebrew ‘ seer,’ 
or from the opp. <As to the first, we do not know 
what was his mode of procedure, whether it con- 
sisted in the examination of the entrails or general 
appearance of the victim in the sacrifices, as was 
done by the Assyrian priests (Jastrow, .c. p. 337) 
and the Romanfharuspices or extispices. Or it may 
have taken the form of observing closely the move- 
ments of animals, as was done by the Philistine 
diviners (o'7op) in the case of the two cows yoked 
to the cart on which the ark of God was placed 
(1S 6); or it may have consisted in observing 
the sounds produced by wind (as the sound amon 
the tops of the balsam trees in 2S 5°) or the specia 
action of rain or dew upon objecta (cf. Jeg 6*:), 

The 8th cent., as well as the 7th, witnessed the 
wide prevalence of these arts as well as that of 
necromancy (Is 89), Probably the Assyrian in- 
vasions and the disasters which they entailed drove 
the panic-stricken people to resort to abnormal 
practices of magic and soothsaying.* From Is 3? 
we learn that the soothsayer held an important 
place in national life, and was regarded as one of 
the prope of the social fabric. He takes his place 
by the side of the judge, prophet, and elder. The 
attitude of prophecy towards soothsaying was uni- 
formly pnevin promising and hostile (Mic 5, ef. 
Jer 27° and Is 573, this last passage being descrip- 
tive of the degenerate practices that still went on 
in Palestine after the return from the Exile). In 
Ezk 217)" we have a vivid description of the king 
of Babylon standing at the crossways, shakiny the 
arrows (fedouavrela), We may assume that there 
were two arrows in the quiver, one bearing thie 
naine Jerusalem and the other Rabbah, and the 
result was determined by the particular arrow that 
was drawn out by the right hand or shaken out. 
He also inquires of the teraphim and looks into the 
liver. The reference to the teraphim is a Pales- 
tinian trait (the LXX yAumrots suggests o'psy rather 
than o'99A). When we compare this with Ig 478-18 
with its closing references to the soothsaying, we 
can ies | see that the latter writer had become 
yet more familiar with the practices in divination 
carried on in Babylonia, and portrays them with 
remarkable vividness :— ‘Thou art wearicd with 
thy counsels ; yes, let them stand by and save you, 
they who divide the heavens, who gaze at tho stars, 
announcing month by month whence they (7.e. the 
events) are to come upon you.’ The account given 
in the earlier portion of this article of the omen- 
tablets of Babylonia and the calendars of the days 
of the month, with its lucky and unlucky days, 
clearly illustrates the accurate delineation given 
us in Deutero-Isaiah. The phrase ‘dividers of the 
heavens’ (apy ‘wh Kéré) contains a reference to 
the custom of the Babylonian astrologers of divid- 
ing the heavens into districts to take a horoscope 
(ct. Jastrow, Jtcligion of Babylonia, p. 369 tt.). 
See also art. DIVINATION. 


LITRRATURB. — This has been indicated in the course of the 
article. The reader should consult art. ‘ Wahrsagerei’ in 
Riehm’s H}WB2; Nowack’s and Benzingcr’s Heb, Arch.; art. 
‘Divination’ in Encyc. Biblica ; Smend, AT’ Religionaycsch. Pp. 
76 ff., 118, 178, 195, 276, 200; W. R. Smith, ap. Driver on Dt 
1810, and in Journal of Philology, xiii, 278 ff., xiv. 118 ff. On 
Dreams cf. Brecher, Das Jranscendentale ... im Talmud, 
$§ 87-47. OWEN C. WHITEHOUSE. 

* Cf. W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage, p. 308, in reference 
to the mystic placular rites of the 7th cent. B.o. 
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SOP.—A sop (Anglo-Sax. [soppa} from supan, to 
sup) is a morsel of food soaked in liquid. Cf. 
Chaucer, Marchantes Tale, 599— 


‘And then he taketh a sop in fyn clarree.’ 


The word was used by Tindale to translate Puylov 
(from Ywp-ltw, to feed) in Jn 13°6%s. 27. 8 the only 
occurrences of the Gr. word. (Wyclif had already 
used it in 137% 27, yiving ‘bread’ and ‘ morsel’ in 
the other places. The Vulg. has buccella in 1377 ®, 
but simply panis in 75s, and the Rheims follows 
with ‘ trend? in ot and ‘morsel’ in 7%), The 
mod. meaning, ‘ something given to keep quiet,’ is 
also found in early writers, as Howard, Committee, 
iv. 1, ‘Why, you unconscionable Rascal, are you 
angry that [ am unlucky, or do you want some 
fees? I'll perish in a Dungeon before [ll consume 
with throwing Sops to such Curs,’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

SOPATER (Zurarpos, Sopater).—A man of Berma 
who in St. Paul’s third missionary journey accom- 
panied him from pulipel (Ac 20"), He is called 
in the older MSS son of Pyrrhus. He was com- 
memorated June 25 and July 12. See also Sosip- 
ATER. 


SOPE.—See the modern spelling SOAP. 


SOPHERETH (nipb; BA Nagdpad, & Ladapadl, 
Luc. ‘Ago péped).—A family of Nethinim that re- 
turned with Zerubbabel, Neh 797. In the parallel 
passage, Ezr 2%, the name appears as Hasso- 
phereth (napobn;; BB ‘Acepiipad, ‘Agepépad, Luce. 
Aowpépe8), and in b Es 5% as ASSAPHION, 


SOPHONIAS.—The form in which the name of 
the prophet ZEPHANIAIL occurs in 2 Es 1%, 


SORCERY.—The subject of sorcery has already 
been treated in most of its aspects under MAGIC, 
There remain, however, certain features in this 
extensive department which are reserved for treat- 
ment in the present article. 

The wide prevalence of sorcery in pre-exilian 
Israclite life is only partially revealed in the OT. 
That the underlying motive of the Brazen Serpent 
in Nu 21** was the same as that of the winged 
colossal and human-headed bulls or genii (damassu 
or lamnagsu, cf. the cherubim in Gn 3%, and 
Schrader, COT, ad loc.) which were set up at the 
doors of the Assyrian palaces to prevent the necess 
of demons, of disease, or other calamity, seeins to 
be fairly probable. In this connexion we must 
bear in mind the undoubted fact that the serpent 
was associnted not only with demons to whom a 
destructive power belonged (ef. Gn 3 and [s 14" 27} 
and Am 93),* but also with those endowed with 
beneficent powers. Mohammed held that serpents 
might be inhabited by good as well as by evil 
jinn, and among the ancient Grecks the serpent 
was held to be sacred to the healing god Eseulapius. 
Also, as Robertson Smith reminds us, the South 
Arabs regard medicinal waters as inhabited by 
jinn, usnally of serpent form (2S? p: 168, ef. 172). 
On this subject interesting facts have been col- 
lected by Baudissin, in his Mssay on the Symbolism 
of the Serpent, in Studien zur sem, Religions- 
gesch, i, p. 2578 The brazen imace of the serpent 
(javn3), worshipped in the reign of Llezekiah, and 
the occurrence of the name Nahash among Canaan- 
ite peoples, point to the prevalence of the serpent- 
cult. Sos NEHUSATAN. 

Again, the law, to which the modern Jew pays 
so much deference, contained in Dt 6* °, involves 
an ancient belief in the magic potency of written 

* Here Gunkel Sehr und w. Chaos) has shown that we have 


remnants of the old Babylonian chaos-myth (7idmiu, ‘dragon 
of the deep’). 
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words and names, of which Lane (Modern Eqyp- 
tians, 1871, i. pp. 7 ff, 319 ff.) gives valuable Aa 
trations. The Shema', as well as the followin 

precept, ‘And thou shalt love Jehovah thy God 
with all thy soul . . .,” were to be bound as a sign 
upon the hand, and for frontlets between the 
eyes. They were also to be written upon the 
doorposts of the house and on the gates. The 
Jews in the present day use the name méztzah, 
which in the original Deuteronomic sense meant 
‘doorpost,’ for the small metal case which con- 
tained a piece of folded parchment, upon which 
the words aforesaid were written, viz. Dt 6*? as 
well as Dt 11'-?!, in twenty-two lines. This would 
be placed at the right of the entrance, on the 
upper part of the doorpost. Like an amulet in- 
scribed with words or names of mysterious potency, 
this piece of parchment was held to possess a 
magic and protective efficacy. See Edershein, 
Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, i. p.76. The 
téphillin or phytacteries, on the left arm and fore- 
head, are of like character (see art. PHYLACTERIES), 

Again we have an instructive example of the 
all-prevailing faith in magic in the case of the 
alllicted woman who came to Jesus in the midst 
of the crowd, believing that His garments were 

ossessed of mysterious healing virtue (Lk 8“, see 

lummer, ad éoc.). The same idea underlies the 
narrative of Ac 19, where we read that hand- 
kerchiefs and aprons were conveyed from St. Paul’s 
person to the diseased, who were thereby cured, 
and the demons expelled. A man’s clothing was 
supposed to convey with it some charm or efhicacy 
from the owner. Mobammed was besought to 
give his shirt that a dead man might be buried in 
it. The character of the wearer and his clothing 
were identificd in some mysterious way. Prob- 
ably in this way we are to interpret the reference 
to the mantle of Elijah (2 I< 25-15, cf. 8), and such 
expressions as ‘robe of righteousness,’ ‘zarments 
of salvation’ (Is 61)"), ‘of vengeance’ (59!"), ete. 
See Wellhausen, Jeste 2, p. 196. 

In Arabia sorcery was even employed in digging 
for treasure. Doughty relates a story that a 
Moor, who was regarded as specially proficient in 
magical arts, ‘sacrificed to the gan in the nieht a 
black cock, and read his spells, and a great black 
fowl] alighted beside him. . . . The earth rumbled, 
and rose as it were in billows, gaping and shutting, 
and in that earthy womb appeared an infinite 
treasure’ (Arabia Deserta, ii. p. 103). But we hear 
even more frequently of counter-spells, whereby 
the demons were cverced or terrified into im- 
polence: And this specially applies to the various 

iseases which the 74m were supposed to inflict. 
The remedies are in almost every case magical in 
character, and were carried out by the physician 
called fabib or wise man, who was, in fact, a 
magician. The methods of the mayic-hcaling art 
were the same as those of the sorcerer who worked 
the evil. There was Leong and rubbing of the 
part affected ; most frequently we have the tying 


of knots, spitting, and breathing. 

*A young mother, yet a slender girl, brought her wretched 
babe, and bade me spit upon the child’s sore eyes. This ancient 
Semitic opinion and custom I have afterwards found wherever 
I came to Arabia (cf. Jn 96). Meteyr nomads in El Kasim have 
brought me bread and salt that I should spit in it for their sick 
friends.—Also the Arabians will spit upon a lock which cannot 
easily be opened’ (Doughty, Arad. Dea. i. 627). ‘Another 
time I saw Salih busy to cure a mangy thelad (riding-came)), 
He sat with a bowl of water before him, and, mumbling there- 
over, he spat in it and mumbled solemnly, and spat many 
times, and, after a half hour of this work, the water was taken 
to the sick beast to drink’ (1d. ii. p. 164). 


This strange custom may be combined with 
the prevalent notion that the more repulsive and 
disgusting the remedies, the more efficacious they 
were. 
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‘They will take of the unclean and even abominable, and say, 
dawd, ‘it is medicine.” These Bedouin give the sick to eat of 
the rakham or small white carrion eagle. Upon a day I found 
& poor woman of our menzil seething asses’ dung in the pot. 
She would give the water to drink with milk to her sick 
brother’ (Doughty, i p. 255). 

Magic devises strange remedies, The person of 
the king has a supernatural character (Frazer, 
Golden Bough?, i. p. 8ff.), and it is owing to this 
belief that we constantly find the royal personality 
or his family invested with a priestly function. 
Thus in Aeatia it was believed that hydrophobia 
was to be cured by royal blood, ze. not merely the 
blood of the reigning monarch, but also that of 
the royal family. Even sorrow for the dead had 
its magic Sioa . Dust from the grave of the 
deceased beloved one was to be drunk, mingled 
with water; and the same remedy was emp eyed 
as an antidote to love-sickness, for a man who was 
in love was held to be possessed or bewitched. 
By the spells of a sorcerer, too, lovers may be 
parted. 

It may here be remarked that the introduction of 
Islam did even less to destroy belief in magic than 
the growth of Jewish monotheism. We can only 
say in both cases (that of the Arab and of the Jew) 
that the belief in spirits entered, as Wellhuusen 
says of the Arab (ib. p. 157), ‘upon another stage.’ 
‘The old gods are deposed and degraded into the 
position of demons. The latter thereby change their 
character and become hellish creatures, bitterly 
hostile to Allah and his heavenly surrounding.’ 
quer became Satans (Shaitans), with Iblfs at their 
head, opposed to prayer and the ery of the muezzin, 
loving uncleanliness and dirt, and therefore de- 
barred by washings and the burning of incense. 

Consequently sorcery was just as prevalent after 
Islam as before it. Mohammed placed the interior 
bark of the Samara tree on the arm of Dhul 
Bigddain to render him invulnerable. Gumi resin 
from this tree was constantly carried as an aniulet. 
The ankle-bones of a hare are effective to ward off 
the jinn of the camp, the ghoul of the desert, and 
Satan himself. They are also effective in quelling 
fever. Similar eflicacy belonged to the teeth of a 
eat or a fox. The magic of the knot-tying was 
encountered by the protective spell of the amulet. 
One species of amulet was called fangs (defiling), 
and contained dirt, bones of the dead, and other 
repulsive objects. Many amulets, however, con- 
sisted of ornaments, often precious stones, deemed 
on this account sacred. ‘Their object sceins to be 
to divert the attention of the demons from the 
wearer. Thus a mark on the face of a woman, 
or even tattooing, served this purpose; also the 
fragrant berries carried by children, the silver and 
gold plates wurn by horses, and the bells carried 
by camels (cf. Zec 147°), which diverted or scared 
away the demons by their sound. Cf. Wellhausen, 
Leste?, p. 164 ff. 

Ancient Jewish magic, to which Blau has 
devoted a special treatise, presents many features 
which are analogous to those of early Arabia just 
described. Indeed it is by no means an easy 
problem to determine how much of the latter 
came from Jewish, Babylonian, and Aramaic 
sources, and how far the Jewish in turn became 
affected in very early times by Arabia.* There 
can be little doubt that the main source of Jewish 
tradition in magic and demonology, in and after 
the Exile, was Babylonia, and that Babylonia 
also influenced Arabia. 

The magical etlect of spitting, to which Doughty 


* According to the Talmud (Sanhedrin 67b, 91a) the Arabs 
were regarded as endowed with magical powers. In the first 
passage it is related that an Arab sorcerer cut his camel in 
pieces and then restored it to life. In the latter passage It is 
stated that Abraham communicated to the sons of his concubines 
the unclean name, ?.¢. the names of deities potent in magic ; cf. 
Blau, p. 48, and footnote 2. 


has referred (in the passages cited), was also an 
element in Jewish superstition. But what is most 
significant in Jewish sorcery is the belief in the 
magic power of words and names which was held 
almost universally, in the time of Christ, by the Jews 
in common with other contemporary nations. Pas- 
sages from Scripture were considered to be espe- 
cially effectual. These were constantly eniployed 
in bringing about cures. Thus the words in Soe 13} 
nyy y33 and also Lv 1! were considered efticacious, 
though forbidden by Rab and Rabbi Chanina 
(Sanhedrin 101a). Ex 15% was employed in heal- 
ing wounds; but when, in addition to this, spitting 
was resorted to, this was regarded as a forbidden 
form of magic, and whosoever attempts it has no 
part or lot in the future life (Mishna Sanhed. xi. 1; 
Tosefta xii. 10). Of course special force belonged 
to the words, ‘For I, Jehovah, am thy healer.’ 
Unclean water has a magical influence, which can 
be increased or arrested by some incantation. 
Mavic influence of a deterrent character was also 
attributed to iron. Tron has the power to ward off 
evil spirits and to break spells. Spirits stand in 
fear of iron (cf. Blau, p. 159; and Berakhéth 6n, 
ef. Tosefta.vi. 13). The iron is cast between the 
graves, and the word hada is pronounced ; for the 
graveyard has always been the place where sorcer 
is practised, since the spirits of the departed dwell 
there. Thither Canidia and Sagana, the sorceresses 
of Horace’s muse, repair in the moonlight (Sa. 
I. vili.); and Wellhausen (Jieste*, p. 157) considers 
that close relations subsisted between jinn and 
spirits of dead men, the spirits of the departed 
becoming jinn, 

The Talmud gives special recipes for turning a 
bad dream into one of good omen. One of these 
consists in repeating 9 verses (3x3) of the Bible. 
If a man sees a river in a dream, let him recite 
Is 6632 (in which peace is compared to a flowing 
stream) before he thinks of [5 59! ‘When the 
enemy comes like a river.’ It is dangerous to 
drink water on Wednesday or Friday night. If, 
however, one is compelled to drink it, it is recom- 
mended that Ps 298-9 should be recited, where the 
voice of Jehovah is mentioned seven times and 
also the waters, and it is said that Jehovah is 
enthroned above the flood. 

Incantations were constuntly employed in the 
art of healing. Most of these spells are derived 
from the teachers of the Talmud, who also prac- 
tised the medical art. As the remedy was applied, 
the incantation was whispered in the ear it the 
patient. The head of the operating physician was 
anointed with oil, and, if any unbidden or un- 
initiated person heard the spel], its magical power 
was lost. ‘I'wo examples of these magical remedies 
may be found in art. MAGIC, vol. in. p. 211, and 
further illustrations will be found in Blau’s mono- 
graph, pp. 72-77, 156 1f., and Brecher’s Das Tran- 
scendentale, Magie u. magische Heilartenim Talmud, 
p. 198 ff. 

Sorcery, in the narrower sense of magic em- 
ployed with malignant or evil intent, would seck 
to accomplish such ends as causing one’s neigh- 
bour’s house to catch fire, bringing a hailstorm on 
his field, depriving his cows of milk, making his 
child die of illness, causing domestic brawls, or 
visiting himself with sudden death. In fact the 
ancients were accustomed to attribute all such 
disasters to a malignant demon, sorcerer, or 
witch ; and the possession of any unusual physical 
or mental quality, especially an uncanny look 
about the eyes, would expose the male or female 
possessor of these characteristics to the unenviable 
reputation of being a sorcerer or sorceress. Espe- 
cially old women of unusual ugliness were credited 
with dealings with the dark supernatural world. 
Even men distinguished by brilliant acquirementa 
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or clever play would be liable to the suspicion of 
sorcery. 

The chief motives to sorcery were love and 
hatred, and the result was frequently death or 
unfaithfulness to the marriage vow. agic was 
employed to win forbidden love, The chief means 
to compass this end was mandragora, which was 
universally regarded as an erotic plant (hence the 
Heb. name o'x37 Gn 30), It was customary to re- 
cite verses from the Bible over this—a practice which 
the Talmud forbids (Shabbath 85, 19). Tying of 
knots was sometimes resorted to in order to prevent 
childbirth. Cf. Koran 113 (blowing on knots). 

Simon ben Jochai had the reputation of being a 
magician, and tradition relates that when he with- 
drew from his cave, after residing there for thirteen 
years, he transformed every one upon whom he 
asi into a heap of bones; and it is reported that 

e destroyed a heretic in this way (Pesikta 90d, 
137a). 

Amulets were employed as prophylactics, t.e. 
as a means of counterworking the evil influences 
of witchcraft and demons. ‘The awn, to which 
Ts 3” alludes as one among the articles of feminine 
attire, may be considered to be this simply and 
solely. ‘These were not forbidden, though they 
partook of a magical character. It is only in cases 
where the amulets were heathen in orivin that 
they were strictly forbidden. ‘Thus in 2 Mac 12” 
the amulets discovered on the slain came from the 
idol temple at Jamnia, and were on this account 
objectionable. The name by which the amulet 
was called in later Jewish literature is kéméa 
(vzp). The kéméa is mentioned with the téphillin 
or phylacteries. Both were covered with leather. 
Similarly, the amulets of the Greeks and Romans 
were contained in capsules (bulb). Vhe Jewish 
amulet consisted either of some inscribed object or 
of certain roots of plants, or, in some cases, of 
eee of corn bound up in leather.* It may here 

o remarked, in passing, that every vegetable was 
supposed to have a subtle connexion with a planet 
in heaven (sce Blau, p. 160f.). Anythin offered 
With incense to the gods, or shavings from the 
Asherah tree, were considered to have a special 
healing virtue. Metal plates consisting of an 
upper and lower plate were constantly employed 
as amulets. <A pearl wrapped up in fentlis Was 
Be eer as a hevling remedy for cattle. 

n all spells, charins, incantations, amulets, and 
other prophylactics, stress is always laid on the 
mysterious potency and significance of the name. 
Nomen involves omen, ame to the ancient 
Semite involves renlity and personal power. And 
the superstitious dread of the ancient Greek who 
cried evpnucire at solemn crises or functions, and 
of the Roman who under like circumstances said 
Javete linguis, was founded on this same belief in 
the underlying dread potency of words or names 
to summon forth catastrophes. To this tendency 
the etymologizing eflorts and plays on words in 
the OT are probably due, viz. to the endeavour to 
discover in the name a clue to the underlying 
power that shapes individual destiny. ‘As his 
name, 80 is he,’ says Abigail of her wrong-headed 
husband Nabal. ‘Fool is his name, and folly is 
with him’ (1S 25%). The combination of the name 
of deity with a newborn child was therefore quite 
explicable. Even the names of angels in ee 
Judaism, like those of individuals, contained the 
name of deity (dx), ¢g. Michael, Raphael, ete. 
Heaven and earth are perishable, but ‘Thy great 
name liveth and abideth for ever’ (Berakhéth 32a). 
Hence those names (especially of angels) which 
contain the name of deity possess a special potency. 

*On this subject of amulets consult Winer, RWB? 1, B ; 


Oom. on Gn 354 and Is 818; Hamburger, RE, Supplem. 
ii. pp. 8-11. 
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Particular power was assigned to the mysterious 
tetragrammaton, which could be pronounced only 
on the Great Day of Atonement in the temple b 
the high priest. Hence it is called in the Talmu 
wyipop oy (in Aramaic xy}9) xpyY), the name pro- 
nounced (cf. Pael #719) then, and then only. This 
name later Judaism believed to have been inscribed 
on the wonder-working staff of Moses. The téhém 
no longer overflows when a potsherd engraved with 
the ¢etragrammaion is thrown into it. Ashmodai 
(cf. APOLLYON), the prince of demons, was bound 
by a chain and a seal ring, on which was inscribed 
the Divine name (Git¢in 68, bottom). By mark- 
ing this name on the mouth of the idol calf of 
Jeroboam it was made to speak. 

This mysterious and potent name was designated 
in Hebrew as ov7, by the Greeks 7d 6voyua, also 
called &ppyrov—on magic papyri (see Wessely) dvoua 
xpurrov xal dppyrov, or, as in the inscription of 
Hadrumetum (see art. MAGIC, and Deissmann, 
Bible Studies, 146 ff., 196 fF.), 7d d-ytov Svoua 8 od Advyerar 
(line 20), also rd xpumrdy dvoya xal Appnrov év 
avOpwrors (Dietrich, Abraxas, 195, line 7), or it is 
called 7d Terpdypappov Svoua 7d pvorikiv. The 
Hebrew om, $73, A} is reproduced in & variety of 
forms in Greek (see Deissmann, 10. p. 4). The 
manifold employment of the letters of the ¢etra- 
grammaton, as well as of the seven vowels 
Generovu w, played a considerable part in magic 
papyri; and it is impossible within the space at our 
disposal to enter into the maze of details on this 
subject, which may be found in Blau’s treatise, 
pp. 141-146. 

The belief in the power of words, especially those 
of Scripture, is exhibited by the custom of repeat- 
ing a phrase, as, for example, the Shenia, or some- 
times in inverting the order of letters, as in the 
Gnostic gem referred to by Schwab (Vocabulaire 
de VAngelologie, p. 303), in which is inserted 
Ovkdadté, whieh is ie expression x37 5x ‘> inverted. 
The belief underlying these inversions is that the 
reversal of the order effects the retreat or over- 
throw of the demons and of the sorcery they em- 
ploy. According to Rabbi ‘Akiba, special potency 

elongs to the letters of the alphabet to which special 
meanings by acrostics were assigned. ‘Thus x= 
7D WO> NOK. 

Belief in the power of the evil eye was just as 
prevalent in Semitic lands as in those of classical 
antiquity. Especially were women with an ugly 
squint or strange look or contracted heavy eye- 
brows considered to possess powers of the evil eye 
(see art. MAGIC, vol. iii. p. 208"). 

Tradition ascribed the belief in the power of the 
evil eye to Babylonia. Rab lived in Babylonia, 
where the evil eye is often found (Jerus, Shalbath 
l4c%®; cf. Baba mezia 1076, above). It is said of 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, that after the 
were delivered from the fiery furnace they fell 
victims to the many eyes which were fixed on 
them. According to Baba bathra i. 18, Joshua 
commanded the sons of Joseph to conceal them- 
selves in the wood in order that they might not be 
overpowered by the evil eye (Jos 175). Men of 
distinction were sped exposed to this evil. 
But the tradition prevailed that descendants of 
Joseph were exempt. Thus when the distinguished 
and handsome Rabbi Jochanan was asked whether 
he did not fear the evil eye, he replied, ‘I am of 
the seed of Joseph, who are not injured by the 
evil eye’ (Berakhéth 20a, below). It was recom- 
mended as a precaution, if one is about to enter 
a town and is afraid of the evil eye, to place the 
right thumb in the left hand and the left thumb 
in the right hand and say, ‘I am_N. son of N., and 
am descended from the seed of porerl Another 
preservative was to look on the left side of the 
nose. 
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Horses were preserved from the power of the 
evil eye by hanging a fox’s tail or a scarlet thread 
between the eyes. Children were more frequently 

rovided with amulets than adults, and those they 
Peld in their hand (Shabbath 166, 616). _ Children 
have naturally a weaker power of resistance to 
evil influence or fascination than adults. Hence 
an inscribed card or leaf (wirrdxcov) or other kind 
of amulet was hung around the neck. A Jewish 
amulet would contain the letters of the name of 
Deity and various extracts from the Torah. It 
would also contain the name of the person to be 
protected. 

Even articles of furniture or vessels were pro- 
tected in this manner. Handles and sipoerie 
were inscribed with the Divine name. Especially 
the bedstead was guarded in this way against en- 
chantment. The blessing in Nu 6*-* was intended 
to protect Israel against the evil eye. Indeed the 
Torah itself was designed by God as a defence 
avainst evil (Wayyikra rabba, c, 25, ad init.). 

The magic of the evil eye is a topic avoided in 
the Mishna, and the attitude of orthodox Judaism 
towards the entire subject of sorcery was hostile, 
and in this respect coincided with the spirit and 
teaching of St. Paul, who regarded sorcery as 
belonging to the sphere of the ¢vépyea ro} Zarava 
and @apuaxia as one of the products (fpya) of the 
flesh (Gal 5°°), This attitude of Judaism rested on 
the ancient brace of the Torah, even the most 
primitive code (Iux 22!, cf. Dt 18) containing 
prohibitions and death penalties directed against 
sorcerer and sorceress. 

The causes of this ancient antagonism between 
religion and magic, which certainly existed, though 
far from universal, evidently lie in some funda- 
mental distinction between the two, which we have 
already endeavoured to elucidate in the opening 
pages of the art. Macic. The subject has been 
ably discussed in Frazer’s Golden Bough (i. p. 61 ff.), 
bnt not with complete success, since the writer 
refuses to admit what the researches of Tylor and 
others have made clear, viz. that ancient culture 
in all its manifold forms rests upon a primitive 
basis of animism, an interpretation of life whereby 
man surrounded himself with a cosmic society of 
personal agencies. Frazer considers that the few 
cases cited, ‘in which the operation of spirits is 
assumed, and an attempt made to win their favour 
by prayer and sacrifice,’ are exceptional. ‘ Wher- 
ever sympathetic magic occurs in its pure un- 
adulterated form, it assumes that in nature one 
event follows another necessarily and invariably 
without the intervention of any spiritual or personal 
agency. The final negative clause of this sen- 
tence, which we have italicized, lacks historic 

roof, The most ancient inscribed documents of 

uman life, discovered in Babylonia and Egypt, 
point to the opposite conclusion, that in man’s 
primitive condition magic was closely interwoven 
with a belief in gods and demons. That in some 
more recent examples of sympathetic magic the 
primitive elements of spiritual belief jhave dis- 
eppeatens and nothing apparently * remains but 
the assumption that ‘in nature one event follows 
another necessarily and invariably,’ we may with 
certain limitations admit to be true. In some 
exponents of ‘ modern science’ we observe a similar 
process of the attrition of a belief in or recogni- 
tion of an ultimate Personal Cause which sustains 
‘nature’s unchanging harmony.’ But without the 
assumption of a primitive belief in personal agen- 
cies, how can we explain the constant employ- 

* We say ‘apparently,’ because missionaries from Central 
Africa, where magio abounds are refer particularly to the Rev. 
Harry Johnson), have informed the present writer that natives 


are very reticent with regard to their beliefs as to what under- 
lies their practice. Moreover, belief in spirite they certainly 
possess. 


ment of incantations and of formule, spoken or 
written, as well as the close relations which in 
ancient culture undoubtedly subsisted between 
magic and religion, the pe combining in his 
own person the normal functions of worship 
with those of soothsaying and magic? But our 
criticism does not in reality obscure the illumin- 
ating value of Frazer’s statements, which we now 
cite. 

‘Its fundamental conception is identical with that of modern 
sclence. Underlying the whole system is a faith, implicit but 
real and firm, in the order and uniformity of nature. The 
magician does not doubt that the same causes will alwaye 
produce the same effects, that the performance of the proper 
ceremony accompanied by the appropriate spell will inevitably 
be attended by the desired results, unless, indeed, his incanta- 
tions should chance to be thwarted and spoiled by the more 
ponent charma of another sorcerer. . . . The fatal flaw of magic 
jes not in its general assumption of a succession of events * 
.. - but in its total misconceptions of the nature of... that 
succession . .. In ancient Egypt the magicians claimed the 
power of compelling even the 1 Sis gods to do their bidding.’ 

Hence arose a radical conflict between magico and religion. 

‘The haughty self-sufficiency of the magician... and his 
unabashed claim to exercise sway could not but revolt the priest. 
Sometimes, we may suspect, lower motives concurred to whet 
the edge of the priest’s hostility. He professed to be the proper 
medium, the true intercessor between God and man, and no 
doubt his interesta as well as his feelings were often injured by 
a rival practitioner.’ ¢ 

We may here briefly advert to the prevalence of 
magic and sorcery in ancient Greece and in ancient 
Greek settlements. Aristotle epee: xx. 34) refers 
to the superstition of the evil eye (Bacxalyw and 
Bdoxavos, Bacxavia through the d¢adyds xaxds), This 
particulary affected children and cattle (Verg. 

cl. iii. 103). Theocritus (Jdyll, ii, throughout, 
and vi. 39) clearly proves how prevalent sorcery 
was in the beginning of the 3rd_cent. B.C, 
century earlier Plato (Rep. ii. 364 B) describes the 
wandering beggars and soothsayers who go about 
to rich men’s doors persuading them that they 
have power from the gods to avenge any man on 
his enemies, and can induce the gods to do their 
bidding by certain enchantments and magic knots 
(émaywyals cat xaradécuos), Herodotus (in the 5th 
cent.), ii. 181, tells the story of Amasis, king of 
Egypt, who believed he had been spell-bound by 
his wife Ladica. The Greeks believed in and 
practised the magic xarddeopor (xaradéoes) or knots 
as much as the Hebrews their 199 (cf. Euripid. 
Medea, 1136-1230). 

These xardéecuo (Lat. dir@) were inscribed on. 
their leaden tableta or on strips of papyrus or 
tale (Tacitus, Annals, ii. 69). The first actual] 
known were discovered at Athens in 1811 by M. 
Fauvel, and two years later, in the public ceme- 
tery of the Pirseus, by Mr. Dodwell. Recently they 
were found among the tombs in Cyprus (of the 
Ist cent. A.D.). The character of the inscription 
or incantation which 18 scratched, is mainly as 
follows: ‘I bind with this spell (xarad) So-and-so, 
his shop and all his property.’ In the formula 
employed on one of the two Athenian leaden 
tablets the writer binds over his enemics by name 
to Hermes Cthonius, 9 «droyos, and Persephone. 
In the other we read: ‘I bind over such-and-such 
pereons to thee, Onesime.’ Onesime may perhaps 
1ave been the occupant of the tomb where the 
tablet was discovered. , 

In addition to this method of writing the name 
of the enemy on a tablet and marking it with 
magical signs or characters, we have another, 


* We prefer to omit here all reference to ‘law.’ The belief of 
ancient magio in the uniformity of nature can only have been 
of = very partial and rudimentary kind, viz. in the limited sphere 


of magical practice. 

+ Another contributing cause to the hostility of religion and 
of the priesthood tow hides mange was morally justifiable. Magic 
and the popular faith in i€ armed the sorcerer with a 

wers Seer his fellow-men, which he often used for unscrupu- 

ous ende. Thus in early Rome we find a law in the Twelve 
Tables which forbids charming away « neighbour’s crops by 
incantations (excantare). 
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which at once reminds us of Babylonia (ef. MAGIC). 
A waxen image of the obnoxious person was made 
and caused to melt away in order that that person 
might melt away likewise (sympathetic magic). 
Cf. Verg. Fel. viii, 80; Horace, Sat, 1. vill, 32; 
Theoc. Lefyll. ii. 

There is good reason to suppose that these magic 

ractices were introduced from Babylonia into 
(szente through Persia. Atschylus and Sophocles 
show no trace of them, but arinides alludes to 
the yéys and érwdés. In Antiphon (end of 5th 
cent.) we read of a love-potion or ¢lArpov, while 
Plato speaks of magicians (Symp, 203 D) and of the 
vane te women who are said to draw down the 
moon (Gurg. 513 A). 

Necromancy, or the special mode of obtaining 
aid or knowledge by the conjuration of the dead, 
was «& form of divination and magic which may 
be appropriately treated under the head of sorcery, 
since the sorcerer or sorceress would likewise 
become the medium of communication with the 
departed spirit. Necromancy is a practice which 
is linked to the behef in the continued existence 
of spirits in the dark underworld or Shedl. Hence 
among the ancient Greeks vexula, or the summon- 
ing of the dead for interrogation about the future, 
becaine locally associated with caves and volcanic 
regions, where communication, it was supposed, 
would be easily established with the lower regions. 
Such a spot, called vexvouavretov or Puxorourecioy, 
was the lake Aornos in ‘Thesprotian Epirus (Herod. 
v. 92), Lake Avernus in Campania, and ‘Teenarus 
in Laconia, There is, however, no clear proof that 
conjuration of the dead in Cannan was associated 
with any special spot. It seems rather to have 
been associated with the personality of the con- 
jurer than with special places. Nevertheless we 
might expect that caves or dark spots, and more 
especially sepulchres, would be selected by thie 
Canaanite necromancers for the practice of their 
rites, 

The Heb. name for the spirit to whom the 
summons was given was 2x, a word which is prob- 
ably no other than that which is used in Job 
32) for a skin-bag for holding water. The term 
would be applied to the spirit on account of the 
mysterious hollow sound which he was supposed 
to make, as though speaking from some hallow 
cavity.” This six or spirit was considered to 
reside in the necromancer, who was for the time 
identified with it. The term properly used to 
describe the necromancer was ax Sy3, or for the 
female sorceress 3x nby 3. We might compare the 
o'ayD nby 3 of Nah 34. 35x nby> is the term applied 
to the witch of Endor (18 287), who summons 
Samuel from his prave at the request of Saul 
(vv.!4-4) and plays the part of clairvoyante as well. 

Another obscure term frequently combined with 
ax is yy, and it is exceedingly difficult to say 
whether any actual distinction of meaning properly 
belonged to the use of either, The etymology of 
the latter word, corresponding to our English word 
wizard, sugyests the divining function of the spirit 
inhabiting the necromancer, whereas 3\8 was rather 
na term which indicated the ventriloquizing and 
hollow tones of his utterance. The LXX usually 
render 3x or ‘x byp by éyyacr7pluvos, once (Is 19°) 
by é« yijs gwvGy; whereas ym, which they hardly 


* This derivation is, however, disputed by Nowack and others. 
Hitzig, in his Commentary (on Is 8%), connects it with the 
a e 


Arabic qu (f« colt, reversus futt), and thus regards it 
as meaning ‘returning one.’ Cf. Baudissin, Stud. zur semit. 
Religionsyeach. |. p. 143 footnote. On the whole, we agree with 
Dillm. on Lv 1931 that the connexion with 35x, ‘bag,’ Is the 
most probable, The Interpretation of the word as connected 
with 3:x, and as signifying ‘enemy (of God),’ is the least prob- 
able, 


understood, is variously rendered by reparockéros, 
éraotdés, and -yyworts (yrwprorys), and apparently in 
one instance (Is 19%) by éyyacrpluvéos. In Dt 18% 
there is a curiously amplified phraseology which 
ought not to be pressed, viz. ‘interrogator (dxb) 
of the six,’ yy, and the ‘inquirer of the dead’ 
(anprdy van) In this as in the preceding verse 
(v.2°) we have a fairly exhaustive phraseoloyy, but 
each term employed does not cover an altoyether 
distinct conception, but is more or less & synonym. 

During the closing decades of the 8th cent., 
amid the dangers, apprehensions, and calamities 
occasioned by the Assyrian invasions, the people 
resorted in large numbers to these occult modes of 
inquiry. To this Isninh refers in scathing terms 
of rebuke (8'*%-). Instead of turning their faces 
heavenwards to Jehovah and to the words of the 
Torah cominitted to faithful prophets, many were 
saying in these degenerate days, ‘Consult the 
conjurers of the dead and the necromancers, who 
chirp and whisper, Shall not a people inquire of 
their manes,* on behalf of the living, of the 
dead?’+ To this pitiful and degrading appeal to 
popular superstition the prophet replies in tones of 
thunder: ‘To the instruction and testimony !’ 
The wide prevalence of necromantic practice is 
illustrated by a vivid simile employed by the same 
prophet. In a beautiful and graphic oracle (ch. 
29) Jerusalem is threatened with all the horrors 
soon to impend over the city in the siege of Sen- 
nacherib: ‘And thou shalt le prostrate, speaking 
from the earth, and from the dust shall thy speech 
sound low, and thy voice shall be like a whost (25x) 
from the earth, and from the dust shall thy speech 
twitter’ (v.4), 

Thus the higher prophetic teaching was as 
hostile in its attitude towards necromancy as it 
was towards magic and soothsayinyg ; and this tone 
of reprobation is echoed in the stern penalties of 
death denounced against it in the legislation, Dt 
18" (cf. 2 S 28%), Lv 19%! 2087, The attitude of the 
teachers in the Talmud is not so uncompromising. 
Though they regarded it as the work of the devil, 
they believed in the validity of the art of necro- 
mancy (Berakhéth 59a, Shabb. 1526). The dead 
can only be conjured in the first year after burial. 
It is said of Rab that he even himself inquired of 
the dead (Baba mezia 1076), 


LITERATURE. — This has been indicated throughout this article. 
On Jewish magic Blau’s work is the main authority. On Greek 
magic consult Warre-Cornish’s Concise Dict. of Greek and 
Roman Antiq., ‘Superstitio’; and Miss Macdonald In PSBA, 
vol. xili. (Feb. 8, 1891), art. qutiscrinuons relating to Sorcery in 
Cypyes In this instructive art. there are useful citations from 
Wessely’s Griechische Zauberpapyri. A good illustration ia 

iven of a recipe for a xaradicuos taken from his cdition of 
’apyrus Anastasl in the British Museum. On the subject of 
magic {n genera] Frazer's Golden Bough? should be consulted, 
and A. Lang in Fortnightly Rev. Feb. and April 1901. The litera- 
ture has been Indicated already in art. Magic, by reference to 
the exhaustive list in Schtirer, GJ V3 iil. pp. 300-304. 


OWEN C,. WHITEHOUSE. 
SORE.—This word is used freely in AV as adj., 
subst., or adverb. 


The Anglo-Saxon adj. sdr, meaning ‘painful,’ develops a 
subst. sdr, meaning ‘a sore,’ as that which caused the pain; 
from this subst. another adj. was formed, sdrig, in the sense of 
‘sad.’ Sdr became in later Eng. ‘sore,’ as ban 6 ‘bone,’ 
ham ‘home,’ etc. Sdrig became ‘sorry,’ the double r being a 
mistake, due to a fancied connexion with the subst. ‘sorrow.’ 
Between ‘sorry’ and ‘sorrow’ (Anglo-Sax. sorg) there is no 
etymological connexion. 


Thus the adj. comes first, and its primary mean- 
ing is painful, which is the only sense it now 
retains. Job 5!8 ‘ For he maketh sore, and bindeth 
up’ (axm, LXX dryeiv woe?) But this literal 
meaning is rare, the word having early adopted 


* Comp. the similar use of o°7 > in 1 8 2818, 
t These verses (i.6. 19. 30) are without adequate reason declared 
by Duhm and Cheyne to be non-Isaianic. 
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the fig. sense of severe, grievous. The transition 
may be illustrated from Shaks. Jempest, v. 1. 288— 
* Steph.—O touch me not: I am not Stephano, but a cramp. 
FPros.—You'd be king o' the isle, sirrah? 
Steph.—I should have been a sore one, then’— 
where there is a play on the word. 

Is 27! ‘In that day the Lord with his sore and 
great and strong sword shall punish leviathan’ 
(agian ining, LXX rhy udyatpay rhy aylav); Ezk 147 
‘when I send my four sore judgments upon Jeru- 
salem’ (oy7, LXX ras wovnpds); Wis 10% ‘In a 
sore conflict she gave him the victory’ (dyava 
loxupsv) ; He 10” *‘ Of how much sorer punishment, 
suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy?’ (3éow 
xclpovos), Even when the reference is to suflering 
or disease, ‘sore’ almost always means severe 
rather than literally painful, as Dt 28% *‘ Witha 
sore botech’ (yy poya). Cr. Udall, Hrasmus, 1. 20, 
‘Making the law more heavy and sore’ ; Taverner’s 
Bible, 3 Mac 3 »ating «The kyng maketh a sore 
decree’; Lk 15 Rhem. ‘And after he had spent 
al, there fel a sore famine in that countrie’ (Acuds 
isxupés). In the passage just quoted Tindale and 
others have merely ‘ preat’ (AV and RV ‘ mirzhty’), 
and it is probable that the word ‘sore’ itself often 
means no more than that. Cf. Is 24! Cov. ‘The 
earth shal geve a greate crack, it shal have a sore 
rnuyne, and take an horrible fall.’ But this is 
most frequently seen in the adverb. 

The adv. ‘sore’ (‘sorely’ occurs twice) never 
means in AV lit. ‘painfully,’ often, however, 
severely, grievously,* as 1S 18 “And her adversary 
also provoked her sore’ (by 9703 ANIy AAOY2)) ; Mt 17! 
‘He is lunatick, and sore vexed’ (xaxds mdoxet, 
RV ‘sufflereth grievously’), But the usual mean- 
inv is greatly, exceedingly (Germ. sehr), as Is 38° = 
2 KX 208 ‘Hezekiah wept sore’ (Si) ‘pa wep 734, 
LXX &kd\avcev'Ktexlas wAavOug peyddw). The adv. 
nko in Heb. is often tr’ ‘sore,’ and ofdépa occa- 
sionally (1 Mac 2'* 68 9% 16%, Mt 178) in Greek. 
Cf, Chaucer, Prologue, 148— 

* Of smule houndes had she, that she fedde 
With roested flesh, or milk and wastel-breed. 
But sore weep she if oon of hem were deed, 
Or if men smoot it with a yerde smerte.' 
The phrase ‘lie sore on’ occurs in Jg 1417. See 
Lik in vol. it. p. 113. 

The subst. occurs rarely : Lv 134, Pg 3gu (93) 
a plague-spot); Ps 772 ‘My sore ran in the night 
(733 =, RV ‘my hand was stretched out’); Is 1° 
‘wounds and bruises and putrifying sores’ (n> 
may RV ‘festering sores,’ RVm ‘fresh stripes’); 
Lk 16” ‘full of sores’ (elAxwuévos) ; 1624, Rev 162 
(€Xxos). J. HASTINGS. 


SOREK, THE VALLEY OF (pity bn); B ‘Adcuphy,t 
A Xetpdppous Xwpjy ; vallis Sorec).—The valley or 
wady (Heb. nahal) in which Delilah lived (Jg 164). 
Eusebius and Jerome (Onom.) connect the valley 
with Capharsorec, a village to the north of 
Eleutheropolis and near Saraa (Zadp), that is, 
Zorah (Surah), the home of Samson’s father. 
Capharsorec is now Ahurbet Surik, to the north of 
Vaddy Surdr, which is identified with ‘ the valley 
of Sorek,’ and not far from Sur’ah. 

The Wddy Surdr is one of the great features of 
Southern Palestine. It rises to the N. of Jerus., 
near Bireh (Beeroth), and, running between Neby 
Samwil and Jerus., passes Kulénieh and ‘Ain 
Kdrim. It now becomes deep and narrow, and 
below ‘Akdér is joined by Wddy es-Sikkeh, which 
rises in the valley of Rephaim, close to Jerusalem, 
and passes Bittir. North of Khurbet ‘Erma (one of 
the sites proposed for Kiriath-jearim) it becomes a 


*In the Scotch Li ‘sore’ is changed into ‘grievously’ in 
the ‘Communion ‘—‘ whereas you offend God so sore in refusing 
this holy banquet.’ 

t The 'Ad- probably represents the last part of Navas. 


narrow gorge with precipices on its northern side, 
and, alittle lower, it emerges from the hill-countr 
of Judah and enters the Shephélah, or lowlanil: 
I{cre, in a fertile qrollavatarel basin, it is joined 
by Wdady Ghurab, which, after passing Kuryet el- 
‘Enab (another proposed site for Kiriath-jearim), 
runs in from the N.W., and by Wéddy en-Najil, 
which comes from the south. On the northern 
slopes of the basin are Zorah and Eshtaol, and 
between them ‘the camp of Dan’ (Mahaneh-dan), 
the early home and burial-place of Samson (Jg 13% 
16%), On the southern slope is Beth-shemesh (‘Ain 
Shems), prettily situated above the rich corntields, 
and commanding a fine view down the broad fertile 
valley which runs past the vineyards of Timnath, 
Makkedah, and Jabneel to the sen. 

The ‘ valley of Sorek’ offers an easy and natural 
line of aren. to Jerus. and the highlands of 
Judah. The Philistines followed it in the days of 
the Judges and of David; up it the kine, lowing 
as they went, dragyved the cart with the ark to 
Beth-shemesh ; and, at the present day, it is 
followed by the railway from , afin. to Jerusalem. 
In or near the basin, according to several authori- 
ties, were fought the battles in which the ark was 
taken by the Philistines, and in which the Philis- 
tines were defeated by Samuel (1 8S 7). 

In Hebrew the word sére/ means a particular 
kind of vine, which produced & purple grape, and 
‘the valley of Sorek * may have Terived its name 
from the growth of this vine in the vineyards that 
covered its slopes (PA /’ ATem. iii. 538; G. A. Smith, 
AGHL 218 tf ; Conder, Zent-Work, i. 172). 

C. W. WILSON. 

SOSIPATER (Swelirarpos, Sustpater).—In Ko 167! 
called a kinsman of St. Paul, zc. a Jew, and joined 
with him in greetings at the close of the Epistle. 
The name is the saine as SOPA'TER (Ac 20*), and 
the two may be identical, as Jason, another of 
those mentioned in Ro 167!, may be identical with 
the JASON of Thessalonica (Ac 175); two Mace- 
donian Christians might naturally be with St. 
Panl at Corinth. The name Sosipater occurs in 
the well-known inscription of Thessalonica (C/G 
ii. 1967) giving a list of Politarchs, as also dues that 
of SECUNDUS (Ac 20‘). For later traditions see 
Acta Sanctorum, June vol. v., June 25, p. 4. 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

SOSTHENES (Zwe@évns). — A name occurring 
twice in the NT, but under circumstances which 
leave it doubtful whether it denotes one or two 
persons. 1. In Ac 18", when the Jews at Corinth 
rose against St. Paal and brought him to the 
tribunal of Gallio, the proconsul of Achaia, and 
the latter, refusing to be a judge in questions of 
their law, dismissed them from his bar, we learn 
that ‘they all,’ se. the bystanders or assembled 
crowd, ‘laid hold on Sosthenes, the ruler of the 
synagogue, and beat him before the judgment- 
seat,’ without interference on the part of Gallio, 
who, in his indifference to Jewish disputes, pave 
himself no concern. In the best critical texts the 
word ‘all’ (rdvres) stands without any defining 
noun, which has accordingly been supplied by the 
insertion, in some MSS, ats an explanatory gloss, 
either ol Iovdaito, as though the assailants were the 
Jews, visiting the failure of their complaint on the 
head of their own leader, or oftencr and more 
feasibly ol “EAAnves, the (predominantly) Greek on- 
lookers. Sosthenes, described as ‘ruler of the 
synagogue’ (which see), was doubtless the chief 
representative and mouthpiece of the complainants. 
He was probably the successor in office of Crispus, 
who had become a convert to Christianity (Ac 188), 
The theory of Chrysostom, which identifies him 
with Crispus, and ascribes his maltreatment to his 
being a Christian, is wholly arbitrary ; and hardly 
less so are the conjectures that he had been a 
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colleague in ‘rule’ with Crispus (see ‘rulers’ in 
the plural, Ac 135), or had presided over another 
synagogue. 

2. In 1 Co 1) Sosthenes stands alongside of St. 
Paul in the inscription of the Epistle. He is simply 
designated as ‘the brother,’ which would seem to 
imply that his person and Christian standing were 
call nown to the readers of the letter. He has 
been often identified with the synagogal ruler of 
Ac 18, who is assumed to have become a convert in 
the interval; but such an assumption is arbitrary, 
when the name was, confessedly, a common one; 
and St. Paul’s associate was now at Ephesus, not 
at Corinth. Many have assumed him to be the 
apostle’s amanuensis in the Epistle, to which he 
appends an autograph salutation (167); but he 
must have been something more than a mere 
amanuensis to be thus honourably co-ordinated in 
the superscription. Later tradition represented 
him as having been one of the seventy disciples, 
and as having become subsequently bishop of 
Colophon. WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 


SOSTRATUS (A <Xdorparos, V Xdorparos).—The 
UR of the citadel (4 ris dxpomdX\ews Erapyos) at 

erusalem, who in vain demanded, on behalf of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, the money which Menelaus 
had Seouiiced to pay on being raised to the high 
priesthood in place of Jason, 2 Mac 477 (4) 2, 


SOTAI (‘so and 'yb).—The cponym of a family of 
‘Solomon’s servants,’ who returned with Zerub- 
babel, Ezr 25 (B Zarel, A and Luc. Ywral)=Neh 757 
(BA Zourel, Luc. Zwral). 


SOUL is throughout a great part of the Bible 
simply the equivalent of ‘life’ embodied in living 
creatures. In the earlier usage of the OT it has 
no reference to the later philosophical meaning— 
the animating principle, still less to the idea of an 
‘immaterial nature’ which will survive the body. 
‘A living soul’ in Genesis and other records is 
simply an ‘animated being,’ and the word is ap- 
Nied equally to the lower animals and to man. 

Vhen ths life is emphasized as human, it signifies 
life in the individual. This meaning it takes 
especially when wv), yvy7, is put in contrast with 
nn, mvetua, ‘spirit,’ which then comes to signify 
the principle of life. In this way ‘soul’ acquires 
more precisely the idea of the individual life in 
man, the Self, the Kvo, although it may denote 
other aspects of man than the intellectual, and, 
in fact, is sometimes equivalent to ‘heart’ as 
well as to ‘mind’ (see analysis below), In the 
NT the emphasis on the personality becomes most 
marked in such sayings of our Lord as Mt 165- 26, 


Mk 8*. 


The following is an analysis (abridged from Ozf. Hebd. Lez.) of 
the usage of the Heb. terms for ‘ soul? i 

1. Up} nephesh, lit. ‘that which breathes,’ ‘the breathing 
substance or being '=)ux4, anima (opp. bdsdr, ‘flesh’ [Dt 1223, 
Is 1018], or defen, ‘ y (Ps 8110)); its source of Hfe is the 
nishmath hayytm breathed into the nostrils of its bisdr by God 
(Gn 27), in virtue of which man (10,) becomes a nephrsh haywah 
{this expression elsewhere always of animals, Gn 120. 24.80 912 
0. 16 (all P), Ezk 479: of. nephesh hahayyah in Gn 121 910 (both 
P), Ly 1110.46 (ED) The lite of the nephesh resides in the blood 
(Gn 965, Dé 1293-44, Ly 1710.11.12.14), Nephesh is used for life 
itself, 171 t., either (a) of animals Pr 1210, or (6) of man Gn 4430, 
Ex 2128, Lv 2417 et al.: hence Y5}) ApI=‘smite mortally’ Gn 
3721, Dt 19611, Jer 404 157; “3 rid ‘take away life’ 1K 194, 
Jon 48, Pa 8114, Pr 195 nmipo wr} Syn ‘deliver life from 
death’ Jos 218, Ps 3819 6614¢; ’3 DPD 1S 1911, 28 198 quater, 
1K 112 dis, Jer 486 516. 45, Ezk 835, Am 214.15, Ps g949 116¢¢- 
‘ynp ‘redeem life’ 28 49, 1K 129, Ps 3493 4916 5519 7128 ¢ ; 
‘yU3Y ‘keep life’ Ps 2620 9710, Job 26, Pr 133 1617 1918 295 4, 
Nephesh, as the essential of man, stands for the man himself, 
and may thus paraphrase the personal pronouns, esp. In poetry 
and ornate discourse: 6g. ‘#hj=‘me' (Gn 496, Nu 2810, Jg 1630, 
La 3%), Rvpj=‘ thee’ (Is 484 5125), etc. ; or it may represent 
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the reflexive ‘self’: ¢. ‘myself’ (Job 921), ‘thyself’ (Dt 4 ; 
‘himself’ (1 5 18-8 201; or it stands for ‘ person,’ ‘individu 
(cf. Eng. ‘souls,’ esp. in enumerations or collective expres- 
sions), fy 2417, Nu 8135, Dt 1021 247; and ig used even of 
deceased persons, with (Nu 68, Lv 2121), or (more usually) 
without (Nu 62 611 94.7 1911.18, Ly 1928 211 226, Hag 218), np. 
Nephesh is largely used for the seat of the appetites: e.g. 
AQY?) ‘3 ‘hungry soul’ Ps 1079, Pr 277; in Ie 614 it is said that 
‘Sheol enlarged her appetite’ (AYH} 3'T)7); similarly it is the 
seat of emotions and passions: e.g. ‘3 7x ‘goul desires’ (Dt 
122% 142,18 216, 2 § 32], 1 K 1187, Job 2313, Pr 1842110, Mic 71); 
‘3 mpyvg ‘soul abhorreth’ (Lv 2611. 15. 30.43, Jer 1419); a5 
‘bitter of soul’ (Jg 182%, 28 178, Job 320, Pr 316). When used 
with lébhabh, ‘heart’ (in D), nephesh is assimilated in meaning 
to it, so a8 to include intellect and will as well as feeling (¢.g. 
Dt 429 2616, 1 K $#, 2 K 2325), See HEART. 

2, 3°}, tr. in AVot Job 8026 ‘soul,’ means ‘ nobility’ (RVm), 
i.e. ‘honour’ (RV). 3 993, lit. ‘breath,’ fs once in EV (Is 
6718) tr. ‘soul.’ It is used in the same absolute way in Jos 1040 
and Ps 1606 (both ay 907Sp ‘every breathing being’). 

The LXX and NT Wuyx4 follows very closely the above usages 
of nephesh (sce Cremer or Grimm, 8..). 


The development of a double expression for 
man’s inner life (yux, wvedua) gives throughout 
the whole Bible a usage which is often not much 
more than a vague parallelism, as, ¢.9., in Is 26°, 
Lk Y*=4)) Phi? (RY). It undoubtedly, however, 
contains a hint everywhere of the antithesis be- 
tween the life-principle and the individual life. 
Where the two are set side by side, as in He 4!%, 
the actual relation subsisting between the ‘soul’ 
and its life- principle (‘spirit’) is brought into 
view. While in the older language of the Gospels 
cgSpa and ux} appear as the two constituent parts 
of human nature (Mt 10%), there is in the Pauline 
usage a threefoldness: rd mvedua the Divine life- 
principle, 4 Yvx4 the individual life in which the 
mvedua is manifested, 7d cdua the material organism 
vivified by the Yux% (1 Th 5*). 

Where the most distinct antithesis occurs is in 
the use of the adjective psychic or soulish (wuxeréds). 
In the only places in which Wvyixds occurs in OT 
Greek (2 Mac 4°7 14%) it means ‘hearty.’ [[n4 Mac 
152 something more purely psychological 1s meant, 
but this is hardly sbibliza Greek]. In the NT 
another interest comes in. In the six instances 
where yuxexéds occurs (not wholly Pauline), an 
altogether new antithesis is introduced. What 
is natural or human in the yvyx% is contrasted with 
what is Divine and divinely given in the mveiya 
Geos. So that puyixds has acquired a meaning 
almost equivalent to ‘carnal’ or ‘sensual,’ b 
which latter word it is twice rendered in AV. 
But since the rveGua and wvevpartixés, With which it 
is contrasted, is the Divine spirit in regeneration, 
it seems fair to render Wuxyixés ‘natural’ as AV 
does in four of these places, and RVm in the other 
two (see 1 Co 2! 1542. Ja 35 Jude '*), Thus 
Christianity has enriched this word Puxixds, adding 
to its psychological sense an ethical or even a 
theological significance. 

Additional NT instances of the use of Wuy} in 
composition are dyvya ‘soulless,’ or ‘ lifeless,’ 1 Co 
147; giupyvyo ‘of one accord,’ Ph 27; lodyuxov 
‘like-minded,’ Ph 2%; &dlyuvxos ‘ double-minded,’ 
Ja 1848. See also art. PSYCHOLOGY. 


J. LAIDLAW. 
SOUTH.—See NEGEB. 
SOW.—See SwINE. 
SOWER, SOWING. —See AGRICULTURE. 


SPAIN (Zravla).—The S. W. peninsula of rope 
was known to the Greeks as ‘Eowepla or 'ISnpla, the 
latter name being derived from the river ‘I8yp (the 
modern Ebro). The Roman name was Hispania. 
The information of the Greeks about the country 
was somewhat vague. Gibraltar was one of the 
Pillars of Hercules, and Herodotus (iv. 8) speaks 
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of Gades (['déepa) as lying beyond these. Spain 
had been colonized in very early times by the 
Phenicians. Strabo (I. iii. 2) refers to settlements 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules soon after the 
Trojan war. The country first comes into the 
clear light of history in connexion with its con- 
quest by the Carthaginians, a Phoenician people, 
between B.C. 237 and 218. In the second Punic 
war (B.C. 218-205) the Romans conquered that 

rtion of Spain which had been subdued by 
Castine: and divided it into Hispania citerior 
and Hispania ulterior, the Ebro being the boundary 
between the two. The northern and western 
parts of the peninsula remained unsubdued, and 
the conquest of them proceeded only gradually. 
It was greatly advanced by the operations of 
Pompey and Cesar, and was finally completed 
under Augustus, who divided the country into 
three provinces, Beetica in the south, Zarraconensis 
in the north, and Lusitania (the modern Portugal) 
in the west. The first-named province was sena- 
torial, and the other two were imperial. 

The mineral wealth of Spain is greater and more 
varied than that of any other country in Europe. 
Copper, lead, and quicksilver are abundant, and 
silver and gold are also found. It was the mines 
of Spain which Bae the country its chief value 
for its ancient colonists and conquerors. 

The river Betis (Guadalquivir), and also the 
surrounding country, had the name Tapraocés, 
which was derived from that of the inhabitants 
(Turtt) (Herod. iv. 152; Strabo, Ur. ii. 11 ff). 
With this locality the wena of the Hebrews is 
generally identified (but see TARSHISH), 

The other Scripture references to Spain are few, 
and in all of them Z-zavla, a form at the Roman 
name, takes the place of the older Greek ones, 
1 Mac 8° refers to the Roman conquest, and to the 
acquisition of the gold and silver mines. On his 
third Missionary Journey the Apostle Paul formed 
the purpose of extending his evangelistic labours 
into the lands west of Greece. In writing to 
the Corinthians from Macedonia he indicated his 
intention of preaching the gospel in ‘the parts 
beyond’ them (2 Co 10!%); and in writing a little 
later from Corinth to Rome he explained his pur- 
pose as specially including Italy and Spain (Ro 
1574) 78), hether he ever carried out this inten- 
tion as regards Spain is a matter of much dispute, 
and the question is important only from its con- 
nexion with that of the authenticity of the 
Pastoral Epistles. St. Paul certainly did not 
visit Spain before his first Roman imprisonment. 
On the hypothesis of his liberation and second 
imprisonment he may have done so at a later 
time. The Pastoral Epistles themselves only refer 
to his journeyings in the eastern part of the 
Mediterranean ; but if the fact of his liberation be 
admitted, credence may be given to the statement 
of Clement of Rome (lst Ep. i. 4), that the apostle, 
before his martyrdom, preached the gospel ‘to 
the extremity of the west’ (érl 7d répya ris dUcews). 
Clement’s expression naturally suggests Spain, 
and the Muratorian Canon shows that the apostle’s 
visit to Spain was an accepted tradition of the 
Church before the end of the 2nd cent. It says 
that Luke in the narrative of the Acts omits 
‘profectionem Pauli ab urbe ad Spaniam proficis- 
centis’ (see PAUL, vol. iii. p. 714%). See, further, 
Lightfoot, Clement, l.c., and Biblical Essays, 423 ff., 
where the whole of the evidence is collected. 

JAMES PATRICK, 

SPAN.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


SPARROW (xy gippér).—There is only one 
passage where the context makes it reasonably 
certain that the house sparrow is intended by 
gippér (Ps 84* ([LXX crpovOlov], where AV and 
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RV both tr. ‘sparrow).’ The ‘zgippér alone upon a 
eh (Ps 1027 (LXX vuxrixdpaé]) may also be 
this bird. It is true that this is one of the most 
prepanious of birds, and that it is usually seen in 
arge flocks, flitting from branch to branch, and 
from the ground to the roofs of houses and stables. 
But it happens sometimes that a single bird 
erches alone on a branch or on the roof. Theo 
act of its generally sociable habits would make 
this the more phenomenal and illustrative of the 
loneliness of the psalmist. The attempt to identify 
it with the blue thrush Petrocossyphus cyaneus, 
Boie, is strained. If it does not refer to a solitary 
house sparrow, it is probably intended to indicate 
any small solitary bird. In addition to the above 
two passages, RV tr. gippér ‘sparrow,’ in Pr 263 
[LXX oprvea}], unhappily, for the sparrow never 
wanders. Elsewhere in the 40 or more passages 
where it occurs, both Eng. VSS render it by 
‘bird’ or ‘fowl.’ In some of these passages it is 
doubtless generic for small birds, corresponding to 
the Arab. ‘ugfiir (Job 41° [LXX S8preov}, Ps 11) 
[LXX orpovélov], etc.). It is also used for such 
birds as are caught by fowlers (Pr 6° 7%, Am 3° 
[LXX in all three &8preov}), which would exclude 
the house sparrow, as it is notoriously far too 
cunning to be so taken. The Arabs have a pro- 
verb, ‘the dri (house sparrow) cannot be taken 
with bird-lime,’ applying it to persons who are too 
shrewd to be entrapped by guile. Zippér is also 
used generically for birds, and even for birds of 
prey (Ezk 39", see FowL). The meaning of the 
Heb. root to twitter or chirp, which caused its 
original application to the passerines, has been 
overlooked in this broader application. The con- 
siderable number of LXX renderings shows this. 
The NT orpovélov (Mt 10, Lk 12% 7) refers to the 
sparrow Passer domesticus, L., or two closely allied 
penhes P. Italia, Vieill., the Italian sparrow, and 
. hispaniolensis, Temm., theSpanish sparrow. The 
latter is found in great abundance in the Jordan 
Valley, where it breeds in Zizyphus bushes. The 
house sparrow is so familiar that any allusion to 
its habits would be superfluous, G. I. Post. 


SPARTA.—See LACED EMONIANS, 


SPEAR.—The spear of antiquity was no near 
relation of the sword. The primitive knife might 
be titted with a short handle and become a sword 
proper, or be mounted on a pole and become a 
spear; hence possibly the doubt whether the 
poudala (see SWORD) was a sword or a spear. 


BRONZE SPEAR-HRAD FROM TELL EL-HESY (LACUIBL). 
(By kind permission of the PE’). 


The spear-head was of flint or bronze (see the 


: id 


illustrations in Bliss, Mound of many Cities, Rp. 
36, 37) or of iron (1S 177; Bliss, pp. 106, 107). 
eeeuen spears (perhaps only for hunting and 
fishing) have been found made of wood throughout. 

Different kinds of spears were :—1. The javelin 
(vp kidén) : RV of Jos 8% (AV ‘spear’); 15 176 
(AV ‘target’); v.© (AV ‘shield’); Jer 67 (EV 
‘ spear’) ; 5042(AV ‘lance’); Job 393 (AV ‘shield ’); 
4179(21] (RV ‘the rushing of the javelin’; AV ‘the 
shaking of aspear’). This weapon was for casting. 
In the Heb. Sirach (46?) kidén preserves the refer- 
ence to Jos 8'8, which is lost in the Gr. pougala (EV 
‘sword ’). 
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2. The lance (n=5 rédmah, cf. Arab. rumh), perhaps 
a lighter weapon than the spear proper. In 1 
18% rémah is tr? in AV ‘lancets’ (‘lancers’ in the 
ed editions). See, further, Driver’s note on 


3. The spear (proper)—once a tr. of j'!2 kayin (2S 
21'6, where H. p>. Linith accepts the emendation 
yap hobha ‘helmet’); pene however, the 
rendering of m3qy hdnith. This (heavy) spear was 
used probably in close apie when an army was 
drawn up sineld touching shield, and with spears 
at the charge to repel a threatened attack. From 
this array champions advanced to issue their 
challenges (1 S 174+ 7%), and back to it upon occasion 
they retreated. In Ps 357-3 the Psalmist seems to 
think of himself as such a champion defeated and 
retiring. The idntth was used by Saul (18 22°) as 
a ‘sceptre’ (Hay shébhet, the shepherd’s staff).* The 
cutting up of the spear (Ps 46°) is a sign of the end 
of war. The two parts of the spear were the 
‘stalk’ or butt (py 'éz ‘wood,’ 1 8 177 Kéré; 28 
21°; or po héz ‘arrow’ or ‘shaft,’ 18 177 Kethtbh) 
and the ‘head’ (njab lahebheth or 205 lahabh 
‘flame,’ Job 3974). 

In NT ‘spear’ represents A\éyx7 (Jn 19* [the only 
occurrence}, Vulg. Zancea). In Jn 19% F, Field 
(Notes on the Translation of the NT, pp. 106-108) 
points out that doodmry repbévres corresponds with 
the repels xartduw of Mt 27%; accordingly, re- 
viving an old conjecture, he suggests vocp mept- 
Oévres, ‘putting [a sponge] upon a spear’ (boods= 
pilum); certainly ‘a sponge upon hyssup’ is a 
difficult phrase to explain, 

W. EMERY BARNES. 

SPEARMEN.—41. Incorrectly for 7372 Adneh, ‘ reeds,’ 
in the phrase njQ nin hayyath kdneh, ‘the company 
of spearmen,’ Is 68” [6771] AV (similarly Pr. Bk.) ; 
RV ‘the wild beast of the reeds’ (LXX rots Onplocs 
700 Kadduou], t.e. probably the crocodile or the 
Bippepotannius (cf. Job 407) as the symbol of Egypt. 
2. For deftoAdSous (Ac 23% EV; ule. lancearit), 
Lachmann, following cod. A and the Peshitta 

S «--), rends here defioBdrous, * right- 
handed slingers.’ I. Egli (ZV7‘/ xxvii. pp. 20, 21) 
proposes to take the word in a passive sense (defs- 
AaBos, sic proparoxytone, ‘rect& captus’), ‘ left- 
handed slingers’ (cf. Jg 20'%). See Blass, in loc. 

W. EMEry BARNES. 

SPECKLED BIRD.—Jer 12° (only). If the MT 
of this passage (dy a39 wa °> ondos way own) is 
correct, the tr. can hardly be other than ‘Is mine 
heritage unto me (i.e to my sorrow, a dativus 
ethicus (Cheyne, ad loc.]) (as) a speckled bird of 
prey? Are (the) birds of prey against her round 
about?’ (so, substantially, RV). The people of 
Israel is compared to a bird of prey, just as, on 
account of its hostility to Jehovah, it is compared 
inv.etoalion. But as a speckled (yay, cf. Jy 5°) 
bird attracts the hostile attention of other birds 
(Tac. Ann. vi. 28; Suet. Cesar, 81; Pliny, HN 
x. 19), Israel becomes a ey to the heathen (so 
Cheyne, Reuss, e¢ al.). Cornill (in SBO7) alters 
the text slightly, changing ‘> into ‘9 (originally 
proposed by Graf) and pointing the 5 of the second 
ny as the art. instead of the interrogative particle. 
This does not seriously affect the tr., which would 
now be ‘Is my heritage a speckled bird of prey, 
that the birds of prey are against her round about ?’ 
It need scarcely te said that the rendering ‘mine 
heritaye is unto me the ravenous hywna’ (see art. 
Hly&NA) cannot be obtained from the present text. 
It is a fair question, however, whether the MT is 
correct. The LXX has, B ow}dacov balyys (* hyiena’s 
den,’? = ysy ny), A owjAaov Ayordv (‘robber’s 
den’). Siegfried-Stade suggest yoy now ‘torn 
(prey) of the hyena.’ J. A. SELBIE. 


* Cf. Pausanias, ix. 40, 11, where it ise said that Aramemnon’s 
ancestral ¢xyieepey was also called Jépv. 
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SPELT.—See RYE. 


SPICE, SPICES.—Three Heb. words are so 
translated in OT. 1. o'99 sammtm. This is a 
generic word (perh. loan-word from Arabic) for 
odoriferous substances. It is used alone in Ex 
30% (LXX idcpuara), and with nwp kéféreth= 
‘incense’ in Ex 307 (cdv@eros) 4077, Lv 47 16%, 
Nu 4! etc. (ctvOeous=‘ composition’). In the first 
assage cited is a list of three of the substances 
included under this heading. Of these, two are 
known, galbanum, a gum resin, and onycha, the 
operculum of a Strombus: for the third see 
STACTE. 

2. oy? bdsdm (Ca 6! RVm ‘balsam,’ LXX dpw- 
pdra), ovs dosem, Ov besem, pl. oy, bésdmim. A 
list of some of the aromatics included under this 
generic name is given in Kix 30% (LXX Hdvcpuara) : 
myrrh, cinnamon, calamus, and cassia, and with 
two of them, cinnamon and calamus, besem and 
bésem are construed as adjectives, to denote sweet- 
ness. Such are spoken of asa sign of wealth (2 K 
2018, 2 Ch 32”), and were given as tokens of royal 
favour (1 K 10? etc.). They were objects of com- 
merce (Ezk 277%). Asa was laid in a bed of spices 
(2Ch 164% AV; RV ‘sweet odours’), Some have 
supposed that the expression ‘and they made a 
very great burning for him’ indicates that Asa 
was cremated. As the eee part of the verse 
says, however, that they buried him in the 
sepulchre, and laid him in a bed of spices, the 
better explanation of the burning is that it was a 
bonfire in his honour. Such fires are favourite 
expressions of popular enthusiasm on feast days in 
Bible lands. Spices were stored in the temple 
(1 Ch 9), and used for the purifying of women 
(Est 2'2, Ca 4!’ etc.). § Mountains of spices’(Ca 84) 
may refer to the hillsides around Jerusalem, where 
were Solomon’s Botanical Gardens, containing 
beds of spices (5% 67). Besem and bésem may . 
have signified originally the same as their Arab. 
cognate bashdm=the Balsam of Mecca tree, Bal- 
samodendron Opobalsamum, Kth., which is defined 
in the Arab. lexicons as ‘a certain kind of odor- 
iferous tree, of sweet taste, the leaves of which, 
nounded and mixed with henna, blacken the hair.’ 
‘his confines it to a single tree or group of trees 
(see BALM). But the analysis of the use of bdsem 
and dcsem given above, with the fact that a special 
word géri is used for Mecca Balsam, makes it 
evident that these two words are not to be taken 
in any such restricted sense, but to be understood 
generally of aromatics, which would be a better 
translation than that of our Eng, VSS ‘spices.’ 

8. nk33 ncko'th. This was a substance or sub- 
stances carried by the Ishmaelite traders from 
Gilead to Egypt (Gn 37%), and of which Jacob 
sent some as a present to Joseph (43"), It is asso- 
ciated in both passages with balm and ladanum 
(see artt. on Wiese words), and, in the latter, 
with honey, pistachio nuts, and almonds, which 
were products of Gilead proper. Some have sup- 
posed néke’th to be the same as the Arab. naka ath 
or nakdath. This is defined as a plant similar to 
the turthith. The latter is defined by Avicenna 
as—‘ Pieces of rotten wood, with an astringent 
taste... it is said that they are brought trom 
thedesert. Its medicinal properties are astringent’ 
(ii. 183). The plant is defined in the dictionaries 
as ‘a slender, oblong plant, inclining to redness, 
serving as a stomachic, included among medicines 

. a plant of the sands, similar toafungus... 
having no Icaves.’ This corresponds, with con- 


siderable accuracy, to the characteristics of Cyno- 
morium coccineum, L., & parasitic, leathery plant, 
of the order Balanophoracea, with a crimson, 
club-shaped spadix, 3-4 in. long, and 4 in. to 1 in. 
thick, borne on a cylindrical stalk. It grows in 
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sand on the coast, and in the salt marshes of the 
interior. We have been unable to find in the 
Arab. dictionaries sufficient aULnOrity, for the tr. 
‘gum tragacanth’ (RVm Gn 87%) for naka’ath 
and nakauth. Moreover, the tragacanth bears 
no resemblance to the above description of the 
turthith It has also a special name kethird, 
which is defined as ‘a liquid exuding from a tree 
in the mountains of Beirfit and Lebanon.’ This is 
undoubtedly the gum tragacanth, which exudes 
from a number of the mountain species of 4stra- 
galus in Syria and other parts of the Orient as 
A. gummifer, Lab., A. echinus, DC, etc. The 
genus Astragalus is represented by over 120 
species in Palestine and Syria. We are inclined to 
reject the idea of any connexion between naka'ath, 
nakadath, and neké’th. If by the former two were 
meant the Cynomorium coccineum, it would not 
have been an article of commerce important in the 
Egyptian trade. Could it be proved, which we 
believe impossible, that they meant tragacanth, 
the same remark would apply. The quantity 
exuded from all the Astrapali of Lebanon and 
Hermon would not load a dozen camels. We 
have no reason to believe that it was ever more 
abundant. We incline, on the authority of the 
LXX in both the above passages (@uzlauza), to 
render the word ncké'th ‘ periumnes or ‘aromatics,’ 
which better expresses the Gr. than ‘spices,’ and 
corresponds to the grouping of articles enumer- 
ated. See, further, Ozf. feb. Lex. 8.v., and 
Literature there cited. 

As to na} nékéth (2 K 20%=Ts 397), the meaning 
is uncertain, although the context demands some- 
thing like ‘treasure.’ Possibly the word is of 
Assyr. origin (see Ozf. feb. Lex. s.v.): read then 
1093. 

Spices (dpdyara) are mentioned in NT in con- 
nexion with the burial of our Lord (‘Mk’ 16}, Lk 
23° 241, Jn 19%), In Rev 18% RV tr. duwpor by 
‘spice,’ m. ‘Gr. amomum.’ 

G. E. Post. 


SPIDER.—Two words are tr¢ ‘spider’ in AV. 1. 
wary ‘akkdbish (Arab. ‘ankabit), dpdxyvn, aranca. 
In both the Dassscee in which this word occurs (Job 
8'4, Ts 595-6) the allusion is to the gossamer web of 
the spider, as an emblem of frailty and speedy 
destruction, Bildad declaring that the hope of 
the wicked is as the spider’s web (m. ‘house’ ; ef. 
beit ‘ankabiét in Arab.), and Isaiah saying that the 
tenuous web cannot be wrought into a garment. 
The number of species of spiders in Palestine and 
Syria is very large. 

2. mag sémamith (Pr 307). This word, from an 
obsulete root apy sdémam, ‘to poison,’ refers to 
some noxious, reputedly poisonous creature, which 
is probably some species of lizard (xo RV; see, 
further, Toy, Proverbs, ad loc.). The LXX xava- 
Bwrys signifies a newt, gecko, or spotted lizard. 
The latter may be the abu bureiz of the Arabs, 
Stellio in the Yule. signifies the newt or gecko. 
Several SU ecigs of lizards frequent houses, as the 
gecko, wall lizard, green lizard, etc. See CHAMEL- 
EON, GECKO, LIZARD. G. E. Post. 


SPIKENARD (1) nérd, 
fravrant, essential oil, from Nardostachys Jata- 
manst, DC, a plant of the order Valerianaceea, 

owing in India. The shavgy stems, branching 
rom their base, resemble the tail of an ermine. 
The perfume is procured from this part of the 
plant. It is called by the Arabs Sunbul Hindi, 
the Indian Spike. It is mentioned 3 times in the 
OT (Ca 1)? 41% [pl. nérdédim]"4), and once in the 
NT (Mk 14° | Jn 12%), where it is called vdpdos 
wiorcxy, The root meaning of pistic is fluid. AVm 
gives ‘pure’ or ‘ liquid nard,’ and RVm ‘genuine’ 
or ‘liquid nard,’ or considers that pistic may be 


vdpdos, nardus),—A 
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a ‘local name.’ As the perfume is an oil, the 
etymological signification is eminently appropriate, 
and should be retained. The Romans used it in 
this state for anointing the head. It was exceed- 
ingly valuable (Jn /.c.), that used to anoint Jesus’ 
feet being worth about £12. Pliny gives 100 
denarii as the value of a pound of it. That used 
for our Saviour must liave been of a very superior 
grade. The tests of genuineness given by Plin 

are lightness, red colour, sweet smell, taste whic 

leaves a dry sensation but pleasant flavour in the 
mouth (J{N xii. 26). G. E. Post. 


SPINNING.—The notices of spinning in the Bible 
are very meagre, being found ale in Ex 35%- % P (ayy 
‘spin,’ and my ‘ yarn’) and Mt 6%, Lk 1277 (v}dev) ; 
but the art is implied in many other passages, such 
as where the curtains and hangings of the taber- 
nacle are mentioned; and the various garments, 
the materials for which must have been spun. 
The description of the virtuous woman in Pr 3})¢-3! 
includes it as one of her chief accomplishments 
(vv.?% 10); and the Heb. women were certainly 
skilled in working the spindle, as is evident from 
the articles which, acc. to P, they prepared for the 
tabernacle (Ex 35"), They used a hand-spindle, 
such as was in use in Eyypt, and such as the 
women of Syria and Palestine still employ. This 
consisted of a whorl or hemispherical disc of wood, 
amber, or other material, for steadying the motion 
of the pin which passed through the centre (Wilkin- 
son, Anc. Egyp. i. 317, ed. 1878). The Eyyp. 
spindle was over a foot long (2d. Ul. 171, 172), and, 
though generally of wood, was also made of rushes 
and palm-leaves. The distatf was no doubt em- 
ployed, but the word so tr? in Pr 31)° means more 
prepeny the whorl, or the spindle itself. (See 

ISTAFF), 

In Egypt men as well as women engaged in 
spinning, but among the Hebrews women only are 
mentioned in this connexion. ‘The materials they 
used were wool and flax (Pr 317%), goats’ hair (Ex 
35°5), and possibly cotton, which was known in 
Egypt (Wilkinson, ii, 159), Even silk may have 
been used (cf. Ezk 16) 35 and Pr 31%), as Kenrick 
(Phen. p. 246) says that raw silk was brought to 
Berytus and Tyre by the Persian merchants, but it 
was too rare to have been much employed. Raw 
silk is spun quite extensively at present by the 
Syrian women, and they use the spindle to fill up 
leisure hours much as Western women do the 
knitting-needle. H. Porter. 


8 PIRIT.—Besides its use for the Supreme Spirit, 
—the Spirit of God, the Spirit of the Lord, the 
Spirit of Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit, the Spirit 
of truth, etc.,—this word is occasionally used for 
the extreme opposite, as mvefua Sa:movlov dxa@dprou 
(Lk 4%), Then there is its secondary use for an 
influence, or power, as ‘spirit of error’ (1 Jn 48), 
‘spirit of the world’ (Eph 2?), ‘of bondage’ and ‘of 
sonship’ (Ro 8), etc., yet often with a refer- 
ence to the spiritual personality controlling these 
influences. But the main use of it is psychological, 
where it is immensely indebted to the Bible and 
to Christianity. Indeed it may be said to be an 
expression created by Christianity. 


Two Heb. terms are tr. in EV ‘agpirit.’ 1. mi, lit. ‘wind’ 
(so often in OT); used of the breath of life (raah hayytm) 
which animates God’s creatures, Gn 6!7 715 (both PB; cf. nish- 
math hayytm in 27(J}); the medium of consciousness, 1 § 3013, 
Jg 1519, Job 918; the seat of emotions, 1 K 215, ls 602, Pr 1613, 
Ezk gi4, Jos 211 (courage; and so 5), Pr 18/4, Is 5715); and of 
intelligence and will, Ezk 2033, Pr 1694 212 2413, Dt 230, Job 208: 
of an inexplicable or uncontrollable impulse, Nu 624- bo, Ie 191 
286 2910 377, Hos 412 64, When used with reference to God, raab 
is used of the brooding (nen y>) and creative activity of His spirit 
(Gn 13, Ps 104%), which imparts itself to men with the result of 
ep eatin them for the performance of extraordinary deeds, Jg 

(Gideon) 148. 19 (Samson), and is specially noted as fitting the 
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prophets for their work, Is 4816 6921, Hos 97 (the prophet Is 
the man of the spirit’), Ezk 371 (and often). See, more fully, 
vol. i. p. 402 ff.; and add Schultz, ii. 242 ff. (249 on distinction of 
mand 53); Wendt, Notiones carnis et apiritue quomodo in 
VT adhibeantur ; Briggs, ‘The uses of Min OT’ in JBL, 1901, 
p. 183 ff. (synopsis of passages arranyed and translated). 

2. ney} is twice in EV (Job 264, Pr 20°7) tr. ‘spirit.’ Its lit. 
meaning is ‘breath.’ See, also, under Soun. 

The LXX and NT svevue follows the usage of riah. In the 
two passages (Mt 1425, Mk 649) where ¢évracue occurs, the 
AV tr. ‘spirit’ is replaced in RV by ‘apparition.’ 

So far as it depends on physiological suggestion, 
in all the languages ‘spirit’ is the same,—the 
inhaling of the ‘ breath,’ and so ‘ wind,’ and more 
remotely ‘life,’ and so is closely allied to ‘soul’ 
(yux%), which depends upon a similar physiological 
derivation. In one respect the two words soul and 
spirit differ widely. maveiyua is fur less than yuy} con- 
nected with the lite of man in the Greek classics. 
mvedua is never used in Classical psycholovy for one 
of the elements of man’s inner life, whereas yuxy% 
is invariably so used, Indeed it is one of the chief 
distinctions of biblical from all other psycholoy 
to give mvefua the supreme place as an element in 
the life of man. Only in the LXX and in the 
NT has wvedua the sense of a spiritual being, 
or refers to man in his higher inward aspects. 
Thus it is a good example of the language-building 
and enriching power of the Bible religion. The 
snygestion depends mainly upon two biblical ideas, 
viz. the attribution of spirit in man to Divine gift 
or creation (Ke 12’), and the parallel or analogy 
between ‘spirit’ in man, and the Divine Spirit 
(1 Co 2", Ro 818), 

Suflicient attention has already been called to 
the frequent and intimate association of the two 
terms ‘Soul’ and ‘Spirit’ (see art. SOUL) oceurring 
so often in the Bible as nearly parallel psycho- 
logical expressions ; yet each implying all through 
the characteristic distinction: ‘soul,’ the individual 
and personal life; ‘spirit,’ the principle of life. 

There is another antithesis, more peculiarly 
Pauline, of the ‘spirit’ over against the ‘ flesh,’ 
The more obvious antithesis of ‘Body -and ‘spirit’ 
(Jn 2°) is upon purely natural ground. But the 
Pauline is a moral distinction, and belongs to 
Anes Christian doctrine. It occurs chiefly in 
those passages where St. Paul is describing the 
conflict of the old nature, or the ‘old man’ as he 
enlls it, with the new nature or the new man. 
Hiuimnan nature, as it comes to any one through the 
odpg, manifests itself in the odpé, is determined by 
it, and called after it, comes to stand in contrast 
with ‘spirit’ (rvedua), the Divine nature, or the 
divinely originated and sustained new nature. 
Thus odpf came at length, in distinct and _pre- 
supposed antithesis to mvedua, to sionify the sinful 
condition of human nature, and in such a manner 
that this same odpt mediates or effectuates that 
sinful condition—the cdpt apaprias, ‘the flesh deter- 
mined by sin’ (Ito 8%). In this antithesis there is 
progress or intensification in the meaning of rvedpa 
us well as of odp& ‘The wvedua in man, which is 
the element originally created by God, and which 
ought to rule or govern his whole nature, is used 
by St. Paul for the new nature divinely originated 
in the Christian, so that a direct antithesis is 
bronght out between ‘flesh’ and ‘spirit,’ and 
everything mvevyarexdy, spiritual, is a Divine pro- 
duet or creation, according to that new nature. 

This use of rvevyarexdév for everything determined 
orinfluenced by the Divine rvetua extends beyond St. 
Paul’s writings, and is quite general in the Epistles 
ofthe NT. There is the ‘spiritual house’ (ofkos rveu- 
warcxés, 1 P 2) because ‘ built up of living stones’ ; 
‘spiritual sacrifices,’ t.e. offerings fixed or determined 
by the Spirit (26.); ‘spiritual understanding’ (Col 
L"); ‘spiritual songs’ (¢dat wvevzarixal, Col 3%) ; 
‘spiritual food, drink, rock’ (Spdua, wéua, wérpa, 


1 Co 10* 4). In two sets of passages St. Paul con. 
trasts it with Puyexdy (1 Co 2! 154“), There is 
one curious exception from this Pauline use of it 
for divine, viz. Eph 67 7a wvevparixda 77s wovnplas = 
‘wicked spirits,’ or something equivalent. 

There is another antithesis in which St. Paul 
places it as contrasted with voids or ovveors, where 
the intention plainly is to contrast the action of the 
‘understanding’ in man with that of penal or 
ecstatic impulse even in a Christian (1 Co 14'*- 15), 
It is also once or twice opposed to ypdupa, where 
inwardness or reality is the thing to be brought 
out (Ro 27 78, 2 Co 3°). 

There are two things mainly noticeable and dis- 
tinetive in this biblical use of ‘spirit.’ The first 
is the habit of biblical writers to explain the 
‘spirit’ in the natural man as the product or 
creation directly of God, and as accounted for only 
by the direct contact of man with the Almighty 
in his origin. This is peculiarly prevalent in the 
OT (Gn 27, Is 42°). Then there 1s the assertion of 
a parallelism and communication between the self- 
conscious, inner life of iman—his spirit—with the 
Spirit of God (1 Co 2433, Ro 8'!7, Philem *%), 
There is a foundation Jaid in this way for the 
whole spiritual life of man, and srpecay for the 
renewed and redcemed life of which, according to 
Christianity, he is made a partaker. 

See also art. HOLY Spirit: for ‘unclean (or evil) 
spirit’ cf, art. DEMON, vol. i. P. 593; for ‘familiar 
spirit’ art, SORCERY, p. 606; for ‘spirits in prison’ 
see Vol. iil. p. 795. J. LAIDLAW. 


SPITE.— Like Drsrire (which see), ‘spite’ 
means in AV ‘injury’ (rather out of contempt 
than malice) Tt occurs only Ps 10! ‘Thou be- 
holdest mischief and spite’ (oy>, properly ‘ vexa- 
tion’), Cf. Child’s Ballads, v. 299— 


* Day and night he'll work my spight, 
And hanged I shall be.’ 


The adv. ‘spitcfully’ is used in the same sense ; 
the phrase is ‘entreat spitefully,’ Mt 22%, Lk 18% 
(UBplitw, RV ‘entreat shamefully ’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

SPONGE (AV spunge, oréyyos, spongia).—The 
medium by which vinegar or sour wine was carried 
to the mouth of Jesus on the cross (Mt 27%, Mk 
15°83, Jn 19°), This well-known substance is a 
porous, fibrous framework, composed of a material 
called keratodc, invested by a fleshy covering and 
lining of amoboid bodies. Sponges grow only in 
sea water, near the coast, and mostly in ‘the 
warmer seas of the globe, although some kinds are 
found even in the polar regions. Srenee fishing 
is a considerable industry along the coasts of 
Syria, Asia Minor, and the Aigean Sea. The 
divers go out in row-boats or sall-boats, a short 
distance from the shore; they then strip, and 
holding in their hands, high above their heads, a 
heavy stone attached to a rope, fill their chests 
with air, and then plunge, stone downmost, and 
so rapidly reach the bottom. They often dive to 
a depth of 6O ft. or more. They then walk or 
creep quickly along the bottom, holding the stone 
to steady themselves, and tear the sponges off the 
stones to which they are attached, and put them 
into a netted bag hung around their neck. When 
they are exhausted they jerk the rope, and their 
companions quickly sail them to the surface. 
Few can stay under water more than 60 seconds, 
none as long as 100. Their occupation usually 
develops emphysema, and other diseases of the 
lungs, from which they are apt to die early. 

G. EK. Post. 

SPRING.—See FOUNTAIN, vol. il. p. 62, 


SPY.—See Espy, vol. i. p. 767. 
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STACHYS (Zrdyvs),—The name of a Christian 
greeted by St. Paul in Ro 16%, and described as 
“my beloved.’ The name is rare, but found among 
members of the Imperial household (C/Z vi. 8607). 
He is commemorated Oct. 31, and later legends 
will be found in Acta Sanct., Oct., vol. xili. p. 687. 

A. C, HEADLAM. 

STACTE ("»} ndfaph).—The Heb. word occurs 
twice: Ex 30% (cf. Sir 24%), LXX oraxr}, Vulg. 
stacte, RVm onobalsamum ; Job 367 (LXX orayéves, 
Vulg. stile, both of which signify ‘drops,’ and 
refer to water). The Heb. "») nafaph (=Arab. 
nataf) signifies to drop or distil. As the exuda- 
tion of all gums is in drops, the etymology does 
not help us. But it is evident from the context 
in Exodus that a fragrant gum is intended. 
Many identify the ocraxrj here mentioned with 
the gum from the libneh (=storaz, see POPLAR). 
But craxr} means primarily myrrh. Myrrh, how- 
ever, is mentioned by its Be er name % mér (v.”), 
coupled with 111 dérér, which AV tr. ‘ pure,’ and 
RV ‘flowing.’ The LXX tr. this expression by 
dvOos optipyys éexXextas; Vulg. prime myrrhe et 
elect. ioscorides describes two kinds of stacte, 
one of which is pure myrrh, and the other made 
from storax and fat. It is unlikely that any such 
inferior compound as the latter would be used in 
making the sacred incense. It is most likely 
then that nafaph, and its LXX and Vulg. equiva. 
lent stacte, refer to myrrh in drops or tears, which 
is the purest form. G. I. Post. 


STAFF.—Sce Rop and SCEPTRE. 


STAGGER.—In Ro 4” ‘stagger’ has the mean- 
ing of ‘stumble,’ and so literally ‘waver’ (as RV), 
‘He staggered not at the promise of God through 
unbelief’ (od dcexpl07). Tindale uses the stronger 
form of the same word, ‘He stackered not’; 
Rhem. is the first to use ‘stagger.’ The word is 
of Icel. origin, strakra, freq. of staka, to push. Cf. 
Mt 217! Rhem. ‘Amen, I say to you, if you shal 
haue faith, and stagger not, not only that of the 
figtree shal you doe. J. HASTINGS. 


STALLION (irzos els dxelav, only in Sir 33°).— 
Most of the horses used for riding and driving, and 
many of those employed as pack animals, in the 
East, are entire. Geldings are made only of the 
inferior breeds. 


STANDARD.—See BANNER and POLE. 


STAR.—The Bible treats the stars as the noblest 
work of the Creator ts 88 19!, Job 255, Wis 7”), 
insisting on their brightness (Dn 12°), their height 
above the earth (Is 14, Ob 4, Job 22%), and 
especially their number (Gn 15° 2217 264, Ex 3233, 
Dt 1° 10% 288, Jer 33%, Neh 9%, He 11)? etc.). 
They are sometimes poetically represented as living 
beings (‘sang together,’ Job 38"; ‘fought against 
Sisera,’ Jg 5), and the darkening of the stars is 
treated as a sign of coming distress (J] 2! 35, Am 
8°, Is $319 344, Ezk 327-5, Mt 24%, Mk 13%, Lk 21%, 
Rev pass.). But they were created by God (Gn 
1}4, Am 58, Ps 74° 136’, Job 9’, Sir 43°) to give 
light (Gn 1"8, Jer 31"); He gave them their paths 
according to fixed laws (Jer 33%, Job 38%), and 
they are subject to Him (Job 9’, Is 45", Ps 1474, 
Bar 3°, Ep. Jer °°), who calls them by their names 
(Is 40%). ti follows that star-worship is rigorously 
forbidden (Dt 41° 172-8); though introduced by 
Manasseh (2 K 213, cf. 2345"; Am 5 does not 
necessarily imply its existence at an earlier date, 
ef. Driver in Smith, DB, art. ‘Amos’), and several 


times mentioned at a later date (Zeph 15, Jer 7!® 1918 
44", Wis 13°), it is always spoken of with reproba- 
tion (cf. also 2K 17", Jer 


4475-27), Qn the sources 


of this star-worship emcne the Jews see W. Lotz 
in Herzog, RE? xiv. 694. For the stars known to 
the Israelites and for astrological views see ASTRO. 
NOMY AND ASTROLOGY ; for the star of the Magi 
see MAGI. P. V. M. BENECKE. 


STATER.—See MONEY, vol. iii. p. 428°, 


STEALING.—See CRIMES AND PUNISIIMENTS, 
vol, i. p. 522°, s. ‘Theft,’ and MAN-STEALING. 


STEEL is a form of iron intermediate in com- 
position between cast iron and wrought iron, and 
combining the most useful properties of both (see 
Iron). The word occurs ales in AV for Ayn; 
(2S 223, Job 20%, Ps 18%), and once for nyn3 
(Jer 15!), In these cases the reference is not to 
steel but to brass (so RV) or bronze (see BRASS). 

‘Steel’ appears in RV only in Nah 23, where it 
is the translation of ntbp (AV ‘torches’). The 
word 4779 occurs nowhere else, but its Arabic and 
Syriac cognates have the meaning of steel, or iron 
of fine quality. The ‘fire’ or ‘flashing’ of steel in 
this passage may be understood either of the appear- 
ance of the metal-plated chariots themselves or 
of the glitter of the ‘scythes’ attached to their 
wheels. Against this latter supposition is the fact 
that such scythes are never represented on Assyrian 
chariots, but appear to have been introduced for 
the first time by the Persians (see CHARIOT). 

JAMES PATRICK. 

STEPHANAS (Zregavds, Stcphanas; the name 
occurs C/G 1i. 3378).—A Christian of Corinth, 1Co 
116 164-17, St. Paul mentions the household of 
Stephanas as one of the few exceptions to the 

ractice which he had followed of not personally 
paptizing his converts. At the end of the Epistle 
the same houschold are spoken of as the first-fruits 
of Achaia. They are said to have given them- 
selves to the ministry of the saints, and the Cor- 
inthians are exhorted to obey such persons and 
all who work and labour with them. Irom the 
next verse we gather that Stephanas himself was 
with St. Paul at Ephesus at the time when the 
Epistle was written. In Clement of Rome’s 
Epistle, ch. xlii., we are told that the apostles, 
preaching from oy to city and country to 
country, Halen their Le lad having tested 
them by the spirit, to be bishops and deacons of 
those that should believe (xa@icravov ras dmrapxds 
aluray .. . els émicxérous Kal diaxdvous ray weAdNbvTwv 
misrevew, Clem. Rom. i. 42). It would be beside 
our purpose to discuss the exact meaning of this 
vassage, but it may reasonably be held that 
stephanas, and perhaps some members of his 
household, had been appointed to a position in 
the nascent church at orinth, which imphed on 
the one side ministry (d:axovla), on the other side 
some recognition of their authority. If this was 
not a local ministry, in the later sense of the term, 
there were here the germs out of which it grew. 
: A. C. HEADLAM. 

STEPHEN (Zrédavos), Ac 6-8".—Some dissatia- 
faction having been expressed by the Grecian 
Jews or Hellenists in the infant Church at Jeru- 
salem regarding the distribution of alms amon 
their widows, seven brethren were chosen, an 
solemnly set apart by the apostles, to undertake 
the administration of the poor-table. Of the seven 
(see DEACON), Stephen is the first named (Ac 6°), 
and the most distinguished, though in a sphere, 
strictly speaking, beyond his office, viz., as & 
preacher and a worker of miracles—characteristi- 
cally apostolic functions. Nothing is known of 
his conversion to Christianity, though Epiphanius 
(Her. xx. 4) records that he was one of the 
Seventy. It is not certain that he was a Hellenist, 
though his Greek name, the fact that a committee 
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largely Hellenistic would probably be chosen to 
deal with the grievances of the party, and to some 
extent his opinions, make the supposition very 
probable. is character and abilities as given in 
Ac 6 are of the highest: ‘a man full of faith and 
of the Holy Spirit’ (v.5, cf. 7), ‘full of grace (AV 
faith) and power’ (v.8), ‘the wisdom and the Spirit 
by which he spake’ (v.’°); cf. also the qualitica- 
tions necessary for the office (v.*), and St. Pauls 
words, ‘Stephen thy witness’ (22%). Stephen 
seems to have aroused the hostile notice of the 
Hellenistic synagogues (see below) by the wonders 
and signs which he wrought among the people (68), 
but probably also by the substance and manner of 
his preaching; in any case they challenged him to 
disputation. But his skill in maintaining his 
opinions was 80 irresistible, that his adversaries, 
discomfited in argument, raised the charge of 
blasphemy, procured witnesses to testify to it, and 
thus succeeded in having him arrested and brought 
before the Sanhedrin. Here he was cially 
accused of speaking blasphemous words ayainst 
the Temple and the Law, having said, as the false 
witnesses maintained, that Jesus of Nazareth 
would destroy ‘this place,’ and change the customs 
delivered by Moses. Stephen was unperturbed by 
these accusations; his face appeared to those 
present ‘as the face of an angel’ (6°), Being 
asked by the high priest to answer to the charges, 
Stephen made along speech, traversing the greater 
part of the history of the chosen people, from the 
call of Abraham, through Joseph and Moses, to 
David, and the building of the Temple by Solomon. 
Towards the close he fearlessly turned to his 
judges, rebuked them as ‘stiffnecked and un- 
circumcised in heart and ears,’ and as those who, 
eaUEyae on the unely work of the persecutors 
of the prophets, had become the betrayers and 
murderers of Him whom the prophets had foretold 
(73°58), ‘These words were the occasion of a furious 
outburst of wrath on the part of the assembly ; 
and when Stephen, undismayed, looked upwards, 
and declared that he saw the heavens opened and 
the Son of Man standing on the right hand of 
God, the exasperated hearers violently rushed 
upon him, dravved him forth by one of the gates 
of thecity, and stoned him todeath. The witnesses 
(who according to Dt 177 had to take the lead in 
casting the stones) placed their garments in the 
keeping of a young man named Saul (cf. 227°)— 
the first historical mention of a great namo. 
Among the last words of Stephen were, ‘Lord 
Jesus, receive ny spirit,’ and ‘Lord, lay not this 
sin to their charge,’ which are very similar to two 
of our Lord’s sayings on the cross, Lk 236%, In 
fact, the bearing of Stephen throughout — his 
courage, his calm, his patience, his gontleness— 
accords remarkably with the demeanour of his 
Master in like circumstances. The mutilated body 
was reverently interred by ‘devout men’ (7%-8?). 
The vividness of the narrative hardly leaves room for the 
supposition that the stoning of Stephen was a legal execution, 


t.6 one carried out with the sanction of the Roman authorities, 
or, indeed, that it was other than a murder. But the Sanhe- 


drin may have been able to represent the whole incident as a | 


mere tumultuous outbreak, for which they could not officially 
be called to account. 

A few other minor points require notice: (1) As to the number 
of synagogues implied in 69, whether five, or three, or two, or 
only one (each number has had its advocate among expositors), 
the Greek seems to support the view of Wendt, viz. that two 
synagogues are meant: (a) of the Libertines (Cyrenians and 
Alexandrians), and (0) of those from Asia and Cilicia. See 
LIBRRTINES ; day, Hxpositor, vill. p. 827 (third series); also 
Winer-Moulton, Grammar, p. 160 note. (2) The date of the 
martyrdom of Stephen can be determined only approximately : 
eng a ree a.D. 30, Ewald a.p. 38, and every intervening year 
has its supporter. Acta seems to place the event hare 
before St. Paul's conversion; certainly nearer to that event 
than to the terminus a quo, the Crucifixion (say 29-30), Recent 
chronologists have somewhat narrowed the termini of St. Paul's 
conversion: von Soden 81-35, Harnack 30, Ramsay 33; see 
OHRONOLOGY OF NT, vol. i. p. 424 (C) and Table, (3) Who are 


the persons covered by the term ‘devout men,’ adem shana 
(82)? Hardly proselytes (Renan, Apostles, viii.) of elther class 
as St. Luke regularly uses wpooyAures and goBovsceves (or osBbpesves} 
roy Osev for proselytes of the higher and the lower rank ects 
tively, and elsewhere applies sAafus to Jews (Lk 2%, Ac 25 2218 
RV). It is also unlikely that they were Ohristians, else we 
should have expected the designation to be welmrai or &3sAges. 
Most probably they were Jews who took a sympathetic interest 
in the fortunes of the Church, and who may have known and 
respected Stephen. Cf. Joseph of Arimathma and Nicodemus 
(Jn 1938-39), and see Knowling in pe eae Greek Testa- 
ment, li., ad loc. (4) Traditions about Stephen. According to 
an early tradition, the scene of the martyrdom was the open 
ground outside the Damascus Gate on the north ; but about the 
15th cent. this gave place to the popular belief that it was on 
the east, where, accordingly, St. Stephen’s Gate is now located 
(see Conybeare and Howson, St. Paul, small ed. p. 61). Another 
legend relates that, through the friendliness of Gamaliel, the 
body of Stephen was buried at Kafr Gamala, a day's journey 
from Jerusalem, all the apostles being present. This story 
robably originated after the so-called ‘Invention and Trans- 
ation of the Relics of St. Sbephens, the chief details of which 
are that in the year 415 Gamaliel appeared in vision to Lucian, 
parish priest of Kafr Gamala, and indicated the rest DIRS of 
the remains of Stephen, which were then disinterred, carried 
to Jerusalem, and buried in the church of Mount Zion; it waa 
also said that the exhumation disclosed a tablet bearing the 
Aramaic name of Stephen, Keli (Syr. kelila, ‘ crown'= ¢ripavos). 


The Speech of Stephen.—The historical narrative 
riven by Stephen shows a considerable number of 
ivergences from the OT account; e.g. according 
to Ac 7** Abraham receives his call before his 
migration to Haran, in Gn 12! while in Haran; 
the giving of the Law is connected with angels 
in Ac 78, while Ex 19 has no mention of angels. 
‘Remphan’ in 7* shows that Stephen was quoting 
from the LXX; the Hebrew has ‘Chiun’ (Am 
5°6); see Cuiun. A full list of these variations is 
given by Farrar, St. Paul, small ed. p. 92 note. 
The authenticity of the speech has been much 
canvassed ; ¢.g. Weizsticker (and he is representa- 
tive of many more) regards the speech as a 
‘doctrinal exposition,’ te. a later composition ; but 
see ACTS, vol. i. p. 33f. There has been an almost 
eae diversity of opinion regarding the purpose 
ot the address. Now, this very diversity seems a 
remarkably convincing proof of its substantial 
historicity ; a mere fabricator would surely have 
taken care to leave his readers in little doubt as 
to his ‘tendency.’ Was the speech completed ? 
Was it intended as an answer to the charges made 
by the false witnesses? Or was it meant as o 
vindication, in whole or in part, of the opinions 
by which Stephen had originally provoked opposi- 
tion? As to the first of these questions, it may 
be said that the speech has all the appearance of 
being complete; the fact that Stephen did not 
roceed to recount the nation’s story beyond the 
building of Solomon’s temple is sufficiently ex- 
plained if we remember that the legal and institu- 
tional status quo was traditionally held to have 
been but little altered subsequent to that event. 
As to the second, it is certainly difficult to main- 
tain that the address is a counter-plea to the very 
definite charges of 614, It remains, then, to 
seek an answer to the question whether the speech 
was, 80 to speak, a plea of veritas, t.e. a re-declara- 
tion of what Stephen had said against the Temple 
and the Law. If we answer affirmatively, the 
climax will be found in vv.*®&, where it seems to 
be suggested that the building of the Temple was 
an act contrary to God’s will, a continuation of 
the contumacy that had fashioned the golden calf, 
and taken up the tabernacle of Molech (vv.*: *) ; 
while, if we answer negatively, the essential point 
will lie in vv.9-8, where Stephen declares that 
(not he and his brethren, but) his hearers and 
judges were the real violators of God’s commands, 
Che former view is neuey adopted by those who 
regard Stephen as the first to discern that the 
gos el could not be confined within the bonds of 
udaism, as, in fact, the forerunner of St. Paul. 
But it should be observed that if Stephen had 
spoken (as the false witnesses said) against the 
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Temple, and had affirmed that Jesus would change 
the customs of Moses, his adversaries would have 
been his own Christian brethren, whereas he was 
held in the highest repute by them. Further, 
such words as ‘the Most High dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands’ can UBS be taken as 
ainlin any disparagement of the Temple, since 
similar language was used by Solomon himself 
(1 K 87,2 Ch G)8), Finally, Stephen speaks of the 
Law in terms of the highest respect (7°); and 
his references to the call of Abraham in Meso- 

tamia (v.2), to the Divine favour vouchsafed to 
Toes h and Moses in Egypt, and to the subsequent 
revelation accorded to the latter in Midian (v.7#"-), 
while they might be interpreted as signifying 
that the Diving purpose and blessing were not 
limited to the Holy Land, are rather to be under- 
stood in the light of the fact that Stephen repre- 
sents Canaan as the destination of the Chosen 
People from the first; the patriarchs are buricd 
there (v.!*) as in a country really their own; and 
the sojourn in Egypt (still more the deportation to 
Babylon) is plainly regarded as a misfortune. On 
the other hand, if Stephen was at one with his 
opponents (as with his brethren) in their high 
appreciation of the Holy Land, the Law, and the 
Temple, how could the charge of blasphemy arise ? 
The witnesses might be false, but there must have 
been some colourable reason for an accusation 80 
definite, But it seems a quite satisfactory answer 
to this to say that Stephen had attacked the 
traditional Law (as did Jesus Himself, Mt 15'°?= 
Mk 7}°*), which was freely held to have authority 
equal with the Mosaic, and that he may have 
urged, in the manner of Isaiah, that ‘temple- 
treading’ and external observances did not ensure 
acceptance with God. It is quite conceivable that 
such teaching would be misunderstood, and even 
misrepresented as blasphemy against ‘ the law and 
this holy place,’ or even against God (6). On 
this view, then, the speech was not so much the 
advancing of a new theological position against an 
older ; its parpeee was rather ethical and personal. 
God had vouchsafed great privileges to the nation, 
—the land, an ordained leader (Moses), the Law, 
the Tabernacle, and the Temple,—but they had 
been rendered of none effect by the people’s con- 
tumacy and disobedience. Doubtless, as Spitta 
makes out, there is an unmistakable intention to 
draw or suggest a parallel between Moses and 
Jesus, ‘the prophet whom the Lord will raise up 
unto you... like unto me’ (7%), and the treat- 
ment accorded to each; but this is meant to give 
point to the general theme of the speech, viz. 
that the members of the council, and al in league 
with them, had proved themselves to be only too 
truly the children of ungrateful and unworthy 
forefathers. It is thus questionable how far we 
are entitled to speak of Stephen as the forerunner 
of St. Paul. Even if we accept Spitta’s view that 
the erection of the Temple is represented by 
Stephen as an unauthorized and presumptuous 
act, this is something very different from St. Paul’s 
conception of the national institutions as having 
had validity for their own time. Certainly Stephen 
never asserts the secondary and provisional char- 
acter of the Law, nor does he suggest the call of 
the Gentiles—two of St. Paul’s most characteristic 
tenets. In short, Stephen seems to regard Chris- 
tianity (as did the apostles generally) as the con- 
tinuation and development of the Divine purpose in 
the history of Israel ; St. Paul sees in it the begin- 
ning of a new order of things—another dispensation. 

LiTaraTurS.—Farrar, St. Paul, ch. viii.; Conybeare and How- 
eon, St. Paul, ch. il; Weizsiicker, Apostolic Age, i. 627. ; 
McGiffert, Christianity in the Apostolic Age, 81-93; Spitta, 
Apostelgeschichte, p. 105ff.; Expositor’s Greek Testament, ii., 
R, J. Knowling, Acte; and commentaries cited at Acts, vol. I. 
p. 86, on relevant chapters. A. GRIEVE. 


STEWARD occurs six times in AV of OT. It 
ig used in Gn 15? of Eliezer, where for ‘steward 
of my house’ RV rightly substitutes ‘he that shall 
be possessor of my house’ (Heb. ‘w3 pyny3. For the 
correct text and meaning of this verse see Kautzsch- 
Socin’s Genesis, Comm. of Del. and Dillm. ad lec., 
and above all Ball’s note in Haupt’s O7). In Gn 
43)9 441-4 ‘steward’ is tr® (both AV and RV) of 
inva Sy wwe “he who was over his (Joseph’s) house.’ 
The same tr® is given by RV in 43'6, where the 
Heb. is the same, but AV arbitrarily and incon- 
sistently gives ‘ruler.’ See art. JOSEPH, vol. ii. 

772". In 1K 16° for AV ‘steward of Ais (Elah’s) 
10use’ RV substitutes ‘who was over the house- 


hold’ (37), See art. KING, vol. ii, p. 843 The 
only remaining instance in AV is 1 Ch 28'. The 
Heb. is ony, which RV tr. ‘rulers.’ In Dn 1", 


where AV gives MELZAR as a prop. name, RV 
is perh. correct in translating ‘the steward’ (a¥>g0 
with the article shows at least that we have here 
some title, although its meaning is not certain). 

In NT ‘steward’ is tr™ of érlrporos in Mt 208 
(the steward of the lord of the vineyard), Lk 8 
(Ilerod’s steward). This word oceurs also in Gal 4? 
(AV ‘tutors,’ RV ‘ guardians’) and twice in Apocr., 
2 Mae 11! 13? (AV ‘ protector,’ RV ‘ guardian’). 
Elsewhere in NT it is the tx™ of olxovduos, which 
is used both literally and metaphorically, Lk 12” 
16!-8 8 (the cogn. vb. olxovozéw occurs v.34, ef. 2 Mac 
3‘), 1Co 44, Tit 17,1 P 4% In Gal 4? olxovduoe is 
coupled with éirpomra (see above), and is tr’ in AV 
‘governors,’ RV ‘stewards.’ The former of these 
Gr. terms occurs also in Ro 16”, where RV has 
‘treasurer’ (cf. 1 Es 4%), AV ‘chamberlain.’ 

Stewardship (olxovoula) in Jit. sense occurs in Lk 
1673-4 (AV and RV), and in metaphorical sense is 
substituted by RV for AV ‘dispensation’ in 1 Co 
917, So RVm gives ‘stewardship’ in Eph 3?, Col 
15, 1Ti 1f where ‘dispensation’ stands in the 
text. J. A, SELBIE. 


STILL.—1. As adj.: the general meaning is 
silent, as Ps 46 ‘Be still’ (e799, Vm ‘ Let be,’ 
LXX oxortdcare); Ps 83? ‘Be not still, O God’; 
Is 42! *T havo been still, and refrained myself ; 
now will I cry’; Mk 4° ‘ Peace, be still’ (redluwoo, 
lit. ‘be muzzled’). Cf. Ac 18° Wyc. ‘Speke and 
be not stille’ (uh) owriops) Or it means a low 
sound, as 1 K 192 *A still small voice’ (ape7 dip 
api, lit. as RVm ‘a sound of cone stillness,’ LXX 
guwv} abpas Aerr7s); VPs 23? ‘He leadeth me beside 
the still waters’ (nha *e-dy, RVm ‘waters of rest,’ 
LXX émrl tédaros dvaratcews: the idea is ‘waters 
that refresh,’ or ‘waters that are resting-places | 
[Del., Cheyne], not ‘softly flowing waters’ as in 
Is 8°), 


From meaning ‘silent’ the word passes naturally 
to mean inactive, as Jg 18° ‘Are ye still? be not 
slothful to go’; 1 K 223 ‘ Know ye not that Ramoth 
in Gilead is ours, and we be still, and take it not 
out of the hand of the king of Syria?’ 

2. As adv.: the idea of persistence is more pro- 
minent than in modern usage. Cf. Hall, Works, 
ii, 14, ‘God uses still to goe a way by himselfe’ ; 
Adams, 2 Peter, p. 46, ‘If the hand be still striking 
and stabbing, there is a bloody heart’; Shaks. 
Hamlet, WW. ii. 42— 


* Thou still hast been the author of good tidings.’ 


So 1S 26% ‘Thou shalt both do great things, and 
also shalt still prevail’; 28 16° ‘ He came forth, 
and cursed still as he came’; Ps 84 ‘They will be 
still praising thee’; and Jer 23” ‘They say still 
unto them that despise me’ (RV ‘They say con- 
tinually ’). J. HASTINGS, 


STOCKS.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS, vol. 
i. p. 5274. 
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STOICS (Lrwixol),— When St. Paul at Athens 
encountered the Stoics (Ac 17!), they regarded his 
teaching as an interesting novelty : and so in some 
respects it was. Jesus and the Resurrection were 
indeed ‘ strange gods,’ but, for all that, there was 
more in common between St. Paul and his hearers 
than either party was perhaps aware of. To 
begin with, the Jews had a natural affinity with 
Stoicism. What nation indeed could stand more 
in need of the philosophy of endurance than that 
whose whole history was one long record of perse- 
cution? The ‘courage never to submit or yield,’ 
which animated Stoicism, was the moral also of 
the story of the ‘seven brethren with their 
mother’ (2 Mac 7). The Jews claimed kindred 
with the Spartans, who were the ideal of Stoicism, 
and admired the Romans, of whom Stoicism was 
the ideal (1 Mac 12). But, in the next place, 
Stoicism, as has been shown by Sir Alexander 
Grant, was not a genuine product of Hellenic 
thought, but an importation from the East. ‘Its 
essence, he says, ‘consists in the introduction of 
the Semitic temperament and a Semitic spirit into 
Gr. ape gee (Ethics of Arist. vi.). Not one of 
the famous Stoic teachers was a native of Greece 
PeOber Zeno, the founder of the school, who 

ourished about B.C. 278, was a native of Citium 
' in Cyprus, a Greek town in which there was a 
large infusion of Phanician settlers (Diog. Laert. 
vii. § 1), Hence Zeno is sometimes called ‘the 
Phornician’ (7. ii. § 114), and his master Crates, 
the Cynic, used jocularly to address him as Por- 
xidcov. His successor, Cleanthes (about B.C. 263), 
was a native of Assos. The third head of the 
school, Chrysippus (B.C. 280-207; th. vii. § 184), 
whose intellectual ability caused him to be re- 
garded as its second founder, came from Cilicia, 
either from Soli or from St. Paul’s native city, 
Tarsus. ‘Tarsus, indeed, was a very stronghold of 
Stoicism. To it belonged Zeno, a disciple of 
Chrysippus, who seems himself at one time to 
have been head of the school (i8. vii. §§ 35, 41, 84). 
Though Strabo in his account of Tarsus (xiv. p. 
674) says nothing of this person, he mentions 
among the Stoic teachers who had adorned that 
city, ‘Antipater, Archedemus, and Nestor, and 
further, the two Athenodori.’ Of these Antipater 
was a disciple of Diogenes of Babylon (Cic. de Off. 
ll. § 51), one of the three philosophers who were 
sent on the famous embassy to Rome in 2.0. 155 
(Aul. Gell. Noct. Até. vi. xiv. 9). He was himself 
the instructor of Pantius of Rhodes (Cic. de Div. 
i. § 6), who was the friend of the younger 
Africanus, and the teacher of Posidonius (of 
Apamea in Syria), who in his turn numbered 
Cicero among his hearers. Archedemus is men- 
tioned by Diogenes Laertius (vii. §§ 40, 68, 84) in 
a way that would lead us to think that he followed 
Chrysippus. Of Nestor the Stoic nothing more is 
known. Of the two Athenodori, the earlier, known 
as Cordylion, died in the house of Cato Uticensis ; 
the later, who was also known as ‘the Kananite,’ 
from a village (anna) in Cilicia, was the friend and 
adviser of Augustus. In his old age he was given 
power to restore civil order in his native city. 

St. Paul then, coming from Tarsus, the home of 
so many of the Stoics, was not likely to have been 
a stranger to their way of thinking. In his speech 
on the Areopagus he seems to have addressed 
himself more directly to the Stoic part of his 
audience. He deftly quoted part of a line with 
which they were familiar, ‘ His offspring, too, are 
we,’ probably thinking of the Hymn of Cleanthes, 
though the precise form in which he quotes it 
comes from the contemporary poet Aratus.* 
Another point in which the apostle’s language 


* It may be remarked that the language of He 413 is strongly 
Suggestive of the Hymn of Cleanthes (lines 9-13), which might 
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is coloured by the presence of Stoic auditors, is in 
the appeal he makes to their sentiment of cosmo. 
politanism—‘and he made of one every nation of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth,’ 
while the words which follow, ‘ having determined 
their appointed seasons, and the bounds of their 
habitation,’ express a conception of fate and pro- 
vidence, which was common ground to the apostle 
and his hearers. 

The constructive era of Greek thought had 
already passed away before the Stoics appeared 
upon the scene. Neither they nor the Epicureans 
extended the bounds of thought, but only empha- 
sized certain aspects in the philosophy of their 
predecessors. Both schools were intensely pres, 
tical, and endeavoured to make philosophy a, ‘life,’ 
as Christianity afterwards announced itself to be. 
Both also were systems of materialism, and agreed 
in discarding the abstractions of earlier thought. 
The Stoics adopted the physical theory of Hera- 
clitus, the Epicureans that of Democritus. With 
both, however, physics were a mere scaffolding for 
ethics ; but the Stoics paid great attention to logic, 
while the Epicureans neglected this department of 
philosophy. What was special to the Stoics was 
the exalted tone of their morality, their grim 
earnestness, and their devout snbmission to the 
Divine will. Of the Stoic physics we seem to 
have a trace in the doctrine of the destruction of 
the world by fire (2 P 35-7 10-18), The idea of the 
soul going up to heaven at death is not alien to 
their philosophy. JTfor death with them was the 
resolution of man’s compound nature into its 
elements, and the soul, whose nature was fire (cf. 
Verg. “in. vi. 730, ‘igneus est ollis vigor et 
ceelestis origo’), struggled upward to its native 
home in the empyrean. Without dogmatizing on 
disputed ground, it is at least interesting to com- 
pare Ec 127 ‘And the dust return to the earth 
as it was, and the spirit return unto God who 
gave it,’ with what Velleius Paterculus (it. 123), 
echoing the Stoic doctrine, says of the death of 
Augustus: ‘in sua resolutus initia... animam 
cwlestem celo reddidit.’ 

The doctrine of the Logos may not have come 
exclusively from Greek sources; but at all events 
Lactantius (Div. Inst. iv. 9) admits that Zeno had 
anticipated the Christian teaching: ‘ Hunc ser- 
monem divinum ne philosophi quidem ignorave- 
runt: siquidem Zenon rerum nature dispositorem 
atque opificem universitatis Adyov priedicat, quem 
et fatum et necessitatem rerum et deum et animum 
Jovis nuncupat.” The words 5’ 8» ra mdvra, ap- 
plied to God in He 2”, are suggestive of the Stoic 
ee enn on of the name of the Supreme Being: 
‘Ala wev yap pant, de dv rd wdv7a,’ while the words in 
St. Paul’s sermon, ‘in him we live,’ recall the 
explanation offered of the other form of the name : 
‘Ziwa b¢ xadovor, wap’ Soo rod ffv alrids dor.’ 

The problem of fate and freewill, which was 
hardly raised by the Socratic philosophers, was 
much discussed by the Stoics. In this also they 
display an aflinity with Semitic speculation. For 
this was the philosophical problem which divided 
the Jewish schools, as it has since divided the 
Christian Churches. The Pharisees leaned strongly 
to predestination, as we can see from the senti- 
ments of Gamaliel (Ac 5°) and from those of St. 
Paul himself. .Josephus, himself a Pharisee, says 
that that sect was very like the sect of the Stoics 
among the Greeks (Vita, ch. 11.). ; 

Another point of resemblance, which justifies 
this remark of Josephus, is the Stoic belief in a 
future life. It is true they did not regard the 
souls even of good men as being absolutely im. 
mortal. But they held that these were destined 


be used as an argument, eo far as it goes, in favour of the 
Pauline authorship of that Epistle. 
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to last until the next re-absorption of all things 
into the Divine nature. God was defined by the 
Stoics as ‘an individual made up of all being, 
incorruptible and ungenerated, the fashioner 
of the ordered frame of the universe, who at 
certain periods of time absorbs all being into 
himself, and again generates it from himself? 
(Diog. Laert. vil. § 137). : 

Instead of drawing out further, as might be 
done, the parallelism between Stoicism and Chris- 
tianity, we will here close with a caution. It 
does not follow that, because we find a Stoic 
notion in the ible, it has got into it from the 
Stoics. It may originally have come to the Stoics 
from the Jews, or both may have borrowed from 
the same source. 


LITERATURE.—The chief ancient authorities for a knowledge 
of the Stoics are Cicero's philosophical works, especially de 
Finibus, Book iii.; Diogenes Laertius, Book vii.; Stobwus, Ec. 
Eth. pp, 166-184; Plutarch, de R nantiis Stoicis, and de 
Placitis Philosophorum ; Sextus Empiricus, adverseus MMathe- 
maticos. Among modern works may be mentioned Zeller, 
Stoics and Epicureans; Sir Alexander Grant, The Ethica of 
Aristotle, Essay vi.; Lightfoot, Philippians, Excursus on ‘St. 
Paul and Seneca.’ ST. GEORGE STOCK. 


STOMACH.—In modern Eng. ‘stomach’ is con- 
fined to its literal meaning of the receptacle for 
food in the body. In this sense it occurs in 1 Ti 
573 «Use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake’ (da 
tov orduaxov), But in older Eng. the word was 
used figuratively, as we use ‘heart’ or ‘spirit,’ and 
expressed either courage or pride. 

The transition from the literal to the fig. sense was the easier 
that ‘stomach’ was freely used for appetite. Thus Fuller 
Holy State, 185, ‘A rich man told a poore man that he walked 
to get a stomach for his meat: And , said the poore man, walk 
to get ment for my stomach.’ The sense of couraye (‘heart’) is 
seen in Ridley, Wurks, 359, ‘ Blessed be God, which was and is 
the giver of that and all odly strength and stomach in the 
time of adversity’; and in Coverdale’s tr. of Jos 2!! ‘And sence 
we herde therof, oure hert hath failed us, nether is there a good 
stomacke more in eny man, by the reason of jours commynge,’ 
Cov. even applics the word to Jehovah in Is 4213‘ The Lorps 
shal come forth as a gyaunte, and take a stomacke to him like 
a fresh man of warre.’ The sense of pride is seen in Knox, 
Works, iii. 187, ‘And ye haif a Quene, a woman of a stout 
etomak, more styffe in opinioun nor flexibill to the veritie’; 
Golding, Calvin's Job, 574, ‘Therefore when wee come to heare 
a sermon, let us not carie such a loftie stomacke with us, as to 
checke agaynst God when we be reproved for our sinnes’; and 
Fuller, oly Warre, 99, ‘A man whose stomach was as high as 
his birth.’ This is the meaning of the word in Ps 101’, Pr. Bk. 
‘a proud Jook and high stomach,’ where Earle quotes In {lustra- 
Hie Katharine’s character of Wolsey from Henry VIII. tv. 

. 38 

‘He was & man 
Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes.’ 

The word occurs figuratively in the sense of 
courage in 2 Mac 7 ‘Stirring up her womanish 
thoughts with a manly stomach’ (dpcen dung, KV 
‘with manly passion’). J. HASTINGS. 


STOMACHER is the EV tr. of 5m, Is 3% (only). 
The derivation of the Hebrew term is very un- 
certain. There is no probability in the supposition 
that it represents two words, ‘ne ‘wi th’ and 
53 ‘mantle,’ although the sense thus obtained 
would yield an effective contrast with the fol- 
lowing py npn: ‘instead of a flowing mantle, 
a girding of sackcloth’ (Cheyne, PB, cf. Dillm.- 
Kittel, Jes. ad loc.). Others think that the 
antithesis suggests that 5-25 is a kind of orna- 
mental girdle (see art. DRESS, vol. 1. Ve 6285). 
The LYX tr. by xirav pecorbpdupos, Aq. fdvy 
dyadXidoews, Symm. ornfodeculs, Vulg. facia pec- 
toralis. 

The Eng. word ‘stomacher’ was applied to that 
part of a woman’s dress which covered the breast 
and the pit of the stomach. It was usually much 
ornamented, and looked upon as an evidence of 
wealth. Coverdale translates Is 47? (of the de- 
graded daughter of Babylon), ‘Thou shalt bringe 


forth the querne, and grynede meel, put downe thy 
stomacher, make bare thy knees, and shalt wade 
thorow the water ryvers.’ J. A. SELBIE. 


STONE.—1. A fragment of rock of any size from 
a pebble up to the most massive block. In AY 
‘stone’ usually stands for }ax or Aldos; but it also 
occurs as the tr. of ybo (Ps 1379 1418, RV ‘rock’), 
of x (Ex 4%, AV ‘sharp stone,’ RV ‘flint,’ Job 
22°), of wn (Job 418, RV ‘potsherd’), of wy (2S 
17, Am 9", AVm), of mérpos (2 Mac 18 4%, Jn 1*), 
and of Widos (Rev 2!7). ‘Gravel stones’ is for yyn 
(La 318) ; ‘corner stones’ for nv (Ps 1441"); ‘chief 
corner stone’ for dxpoywuaitos (Eph 2”, 1 P 28); ‘a 
heap of stones’ for nzinp (Pr 268 RV); and ‘hewn 
stone’ for m1) (Ex 2075, 1 K 517 69 7% 1-12, Ts 910 Lia 
3°, Ezk 408, Am 5"), Conversel: ee appears in 
EV as ‘ weight’ (Lv 195% Dt 2513 15, 9S 14% pr 1p} 
164 2010. 23) Mic 6", Zec 5%) and as ‘plummet? (Is 
3411 RV). 

The stones referred to in Scripture may be 
classified according to their size and the uses to 
which they were put. Among the smaller stones 
mentioned are ‘gravel stones’ (La 3'*) and ‘stones 
of the brook’ (18 17”, Job 22%). The smoothness 
of the latter is noted in 18 17, and the effect of 
water in wearing them is alluded to in Job 14”. 
Stones in the soil interfered with its fertility, and 
it was part of the husbandman’s work to gather 
them out. On the other hand, to scatter stones 
over the fields was one way of devastating an 
enemy’s country (2 K 3%), These are probabl 
the opposite circumstances referred to in Ec 3’. 
The ‘stony ground’ (7a merpwédn, Td werpGdes) of 
Mt 13529 is not soil full of stones, but shallow 
soil with rock near the surface (RV ‘rocky’). 
Stones were convenient missiles for the hand (Ex 
2118 2S 16% 13, Sir 2920 9725 9 Mac 1644, Mk 12%), 
for the sling (Jg 20'8, 1S 17% 4-5, 1) Ch 122, 2Ch 
264, Pr 268, Jth 6!2, Sir 474), or for larger military 
engines (2 Ch 264, 1 Mac 6°), Josephus (BJ Ul. 
vil. 23, V. vi. 3) gives an account of these engines 
as used in the sieges of Jotapata and Jerusalem. 
Stone projectiles roughly spherical, and 13 or 14 in. 
in diameter, have been found at Banids (Merrill, 
Ll. of Jordan, p. 524). A stonecast was a rough 
measure of distance (J.k 22%). Stone- throwing 
miyht prove fatal (Nu 35!” 2%), and was a common 
method by which death-sentences were executed, 
and in which popular violence found vent. The 
verbs an, 029, AOdtw, KaradiOdtw, AOoBodréw, are used 
to denote this practice. A heap of stones was some- 
times raised over the bodies of those who were 
thus put to death (Jos 7-7), or who were other- 
wise executed (Jos 8”) or slain (28 18"). This is 
potas the fate referred to in Is 14), La 3%. Such 
reaps were also placed over ordinary tombs for pro- 
tection or to mark the spot (see BURIAL, vol. 1. p. 
333°). The density of stones (Pr 27%) made thein 
convenient for use as weichts (see list of passages 
above) and plummets (Is 34!!), and also for attach- 
ing to anything to be sunk in water, like Jeremiah’s 
book of prophecy (Jer 51), or the body of a criminal 
to be executed by drowning (Mt 18%{j). Sharp stones 
were used as knives (Ex 4”, Mk 5°). In the former 
ease the reference is probably to artificially fash- 
ioned knives of flint such as have been recently 
found among the prehistoric remains of Egypt 
(see FLINT, vol. ii. p. 15; KNIFE, vol. iii. p.8; and 
Petrie and Quibell, Naquada and Ballas, pp. 55- 
59). Vessels of stone are mentioned in Ex 7", 
Jn 2°, In connexion with the former passage, 
see Wilkinson, Ancient Egypi, ii. 8; Petrie and 
Quibell, Naquada and Ballas, ? 10. Small stones 
or pebbles were originally used in voting, and the 
counters of metal, etc., afterwards employed were 
atill called yiga (4 Mac 15%, Ac 26"). 

Among larger stones, besides mill-stones (for 
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which see MILL, vol. iii. p. 369), may be noticed 
those which covered wells (Gn 297-* 819) and de- 
posits of treasure (Sir 29°), and those which closed 
the mouths of caves (Jos 10! 27), nits used asdens(Dn 
617), and rock-hewn tombs (Mt 27”). The entrances 
of tombs were closed sometimes by stone doors hung 
on stone pivots, and sometimes by circular slabs 
like millstones set on edge, which rolled in grooves 
athwart the openings, the grooves being sloped so 
as to make the stone easy to roll to the door and 
difficult to roll away again. The entrance to the 
Tombs of the Kings at Jerusalem has both kinds 
of stone doors (see Tristram, Land of Israel, pp. 
406-7, and SIP Special Papers, p. 280ff.). Oy’s 
‘bedstead of iron’ (Dt 3!') was probably a sarco- 
phagus of basalt, such as have been count in abund- 
ance E, of the Jordan (see Driver, Deuf. in loc.). 

Certain large stones served as landmarks, such 
ns the great stone in Gibeon (28 204), the stone of 
Bohan the son of Reuben (Jos 15® 1817), the stone of 
Zoheleth (1 K 1%), the stone Ezel (1S 20! MT). 
Other large stones had a more or less sacred char- 
acter. Rude stone monuments of religious origin 
are still plentiful I. of the Jordan, though they 
are not found W. of it except in Galilee. They 
have been divided into four classes, menhirs or 
rillars, dolmens or stone tables, cairns or stone 
fears and cromlechs or stone circles. Examples 
of the first class are the ‘pillar’ which Jacob set 
up at Bethel and anointed (Gn 2818 35%), and that 
which he crected at Mizpah (Gn 31), In early Sem- 
itic religion these pillars were associated with the 
presence of a deity, and were smeared with blood 
or oil as an act of worship (see PILLAR, vol. iii. pp. 
879-81), In some cases a rude stone pillar seems 
to have served simply as a memorial (Jos 24° 2, 
1S 79) or a8 a monument to the dead (cf. 1 Mac 13”, 
2K 23)7 RV, Ezk 39!5). While at first the sacred 
xtone representing the deity served also as an altar, 
the latter came to be distinct at a very early 
period. It might be a natural rock (Jg 62 2! 1319, 18 
G'4 14°) or artificially built of stone. In the latter 
case the stones were unhewn (Ex 20%, Dt 2758, 
Jos 8%), Elijah’s altar on Carmel was, no doubt, of 
this kind (1 K 18%), Under the Maccabees the 
stones of the altar of burnt-offering in the temple 
were laid aside as defiled and a new altar was built 
(1 Mac 4-4), Ezekiel’s ideal temple was to be 
provided with hewn stone tables for slaying the 
sacrifices (Iizk 40) (see ALTAR, vol. i. pp. 75, 76, 
and Robertson Smith, AS 184 ff, 214). be narra- 
tive in Gn 31 mentions a cairn (53) as well asa pillar 
at Mizpah. ‘The stones set up by Joshua at Gilal 
(Jos 4) were an example of a circle with a memorial 
significance (Conder, Syrian Stone-lore, 220; Ben- 
zinger, Heb. Arch. 561%, 379, 380). Inscriptions 
might be placed upon monumental stones (Dt 
27* 8) on altars (Jos 8%"), or on stone tablets such 
as those on which the Law was engraved. Stone, 
like wood, was among the commonest materials 
out of which idolatrous images were made (Jer 2”, 
linb 2! etc.). Such images, as well as sacred 
pillars, were forbidden in Lv 26), 

The most important use of stone was, of course, 
for building. For this purpose it was regarded as 
superior to rick (Is 9"), which was substituted for 
it in Babylonia (Gn 11°). The chief references to 
stone as a building material are in connexion with 
the temple. Stone was among the preparatory 
stores collected by David (1 Ch 224+! 992), The 
foundation of the temple consisted of great costly 
hewn stones (1 K 5!” 78 7!°), and the superstructure 
was also of stone, though covered with wood (1 K 
68 7% 11-12), The stones were brought to the site 
in a prepared state (1 K 6’). Hewn stone is men- 
tioned in connexion with the repairs executed b 
Joash (2 K 12!%) and Josiah (2 K 228, 2 Ch 343), 
and stone was among the materials of the second 


temple (Hag 2", Ezr 5° 64, 1 Es 6%). The size 
and splendour of the stones of Herod’s temple are 
referred to in Mt 24!3]), Contrasted with the 
proters of building is that of demolishing (Mic 1S, 

a 4'), The stones in the ruins of Jerusalem were 
dear to the exiles (Ps 102"), The opponents of 
Nehemiah laughed at the idea of rebuilding the 
city walls with stones from among the rubbish 
(Neh 42-8), 

Some of the great stones in the foundation wall 
of the temple are visible in the Jews’ Wailin 
Place. Other parts of the wall have been reache 
by recent excavation, notably at the S.E. corner. 

e lowest stone at this point is 14 ft. long and 
3 ft. 8 in. high, ‘squared and polished, with a 
finely dressed face.’ If the present foundation, 
which rests on the solid rock, be really that of 
Solomon’s temple, then this stone is the ‘ founda- 
tion’ or ‘chief corner stone’ so often referred to 
in Scripture (Is 286, Ps 118%, Mt 214 || Ac 44, 1 P 
26), While the ‘head of the corner’ is a founda- 
tion stone, the ‘head stone’ (7y87 ;3x Zec 47) is the 
highest and the last to be placed. Large as the 
temple stones are, they are small compared with 
some found in the ruins of Baalbek. Three of 
these, forming one course, are the largest hewn 
stones in the world. ‘They are all 13 ft. high 
and as many thick, and their respective lengths 
are 64, 63}, and 63 ft. A still larger stone, 70 ft. 
long, 14 {t. thick, and 14 ft. high, hes in the 
adjacent quarry. For methods of transporting 
such stones, see Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. ii. 302-10. 
The remains of quarries are visible in many places 
in Palestine, and their extent affords a measure 
of the antiquity of the building sites near them. 
The greatest quarries at Jerusalem are the caverns 
under Bezetha, from which a great part of the 
stone work of the city has been excavated. Traces 
of the process of working the quarry still remain, 
The blocks were separated from the rock by cut- 
tings from 3 to 6 in. wide made all round them 
with some instrument like a pick. The margins 
of the stones were dressed with toothed chisels 
(Benzinger, Jeb. Arch. 238). In the basaltic 
rocks of Bashan there are many circular holes 
4 or 5 ft. deep, and as great in diameter, from 
which millstones have been quarried (Merrill, Z. 
of Jordan, p, 25). 

A few references to stone are of a symbolic 
character. Jeremiah was directed to hide some 
great stones in the clay of a brick-kiln at the 
entrance to Pharaoh’s house at 'Tahpanhes, to be 
a foundation for the throne of Nebuchadnezzar, 
which would be set up in that place (Jer 43% ?°), 
In Zec 3° a stone with seven eyes (or facets) is set 
before Joshua the high priest, and an inscription 
is to be placed upon it. This stone has been vari- 
ously understood as referring to the foundation 
stone of the temple, the ‘head stone’ of Zec 4’, a 
jewel in the high priest’s breastplate, or in Zerub- 

abel’s crown, or the finished temple as a whole 
(sce G. A. Smith, Twelve Prophets, ii, 296). The 
white stone with a new name written on it (Rev 
217) is likewise an obscure symbol. From the 
reference in the same verse to the ‘hidden manna’ 
the ‘white stone’ has been connected with the 
Roman tessera hospitalis—the token divided be- 
tween two friends who had entered into hospitium, 
and handed down to their descendants, so as to 
secure perpetual mutual hospitality; or with the 
teasera frumentaria—the token in exchange for 
which a free grant of corn was piven to the poorer 
citizens of Rome. Putting aside the reference to 
the manna, a possible explanation may be found 
in the fessera gladiatoria, an oblong token of ivory 
given to a gladiator when he had passed success- 
ully through a certain number of contests. It 
had inscribed on it the name of the combatant and 
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that of his trainer, the date of his first victory and 
the letters SP (spectatus), In Rev 18” the de- 
struction of ‘Babylon’ is symbolized by an angel 
casting a great stone into the sea. 

The various properties of stone give rise to 
numerous comparisons. The eh aeagt sank in 
the sea like a stone (Ex 15°, Neh 9"). Fear made 
the enemies of Israel still as a stone (Ex 157°), 
Nabal became as a stone before his death (1S 25%), 
The heart of leviathan is firm as a stone (Job 41%), 
The strength of stone is also alluded to in Job 6. 
Ice is compared to stone (Job 38”), Other figura- 
tive usages are frequent. The deadness and 
sterility of stone gives point to the Baptist’s say- 
ing in Mt 3° ||; so with its dumbness (Hab 2”, 
Lk 19”), and inedibility (Mt 4° 7° ||). Its weight 
suggests what Jerusalem will be to the nations 
(Zec 12%), and what wisdom is to the unlearned 
(Sir 67). Its hardness supplies a metaphor for 
hardness of heart (Ezk 11 367%), As a contrast 
to this, Ezekiel’s figure is combined with an allu- 
sion to the inscribed tables of the Law in 2 Co 3°, 
The new name IlIérpos given to Simon (Jn 1*) 
denoted the firmness of his character in the future. 
A slothful man is compared to a ‘defiled stone’ 
(Sir 221). God is called ‘the stone of Israel’ (Gn 
49%), The Messiah’s pian v on is represented in 
Dn 2% as a stone cut out of the mountain without 
hands, which breaks in pieces the composite image 
symbolizing the kingdoms of this world, Christ 
uses a similar figure regarding Himself (Mt 21* 
TR, Lk 20%), Isaiah describes the Deliverer of 
Judah as a ‘foundation’ and a ‘corner stone.’ 
Christ applies Ps 118”? to Himself (Mt 214 1), and 
similar applications are found in Ac 4!!, 1 P 27, 
In the latter passuve Christ is called a ‘living 
stone,’ and Christians are also called ‘living 
stones.’ ‘he same ideas of Christ as the corner 
stone and Christians as forming a building along 
with Him, appear in Eph 2-2, 

2, Anatomical—a testicle, Lv 21” (3%x), Dt 23} 
(in a free tr. of apTyis5), Job 40!7 (ron, RV ‘ thigh’). 

JAMES PATRICK. 

STONES, PRECIOUS. — This subject is both 
obscure and complex, and one on sania no hel 
is to be gained by relying on modern traditiona 
results. The only satisfactory way to treat it 
is as a series of quite independent stages of re- 
search :—i. The actual stones known to (a) the 
ancient Egyptians, (6) the early Greeks, (c) the 
Roman writers. ii. The equivalence of Hebrew 
and Greek names. iii. The substances designated 
by the Greck names. iv. The side-lights on the sub- 
ject from (a) the Arabie or other versions, (0) the 
colour arrangement, (c) beliefs about stones, ete. 

i. It is obviously useless to attempt to identify 
yems which were unknown before the Roman 
nage with any of the earlier names, and hence 
the diamond and the sapphire are outside of 
the question. It is also quite useless to expect 
the same distinctions between stones that we now 
make by chemical and crystallographic classifica- 
tion. Different materials, if of the same appear- 
ance, were doubtless classed under the same name, 
such as beryl and green felspar, or carnelian and 
fleshy felspar. On the other hand, the same 
material, under different appearances, would have 
different names, snch as the many diflerent aspects 
of quartz, in rock-crystal, amethyst, chalcedony, car- 
nelinn, red jasper, green jasper, and yellow jasper. 

The stones commonly known to the Egyptians 
for jewellery and engraving are as follows, those 
not known as engraved being in brackets. These 
are arranged according to the colours, which would 
be natural classification, and which shows what is 
liable to be confounded under a single name. The 
transparent stones are in italics, according to the 
varieties actually found. BLACK: [haematite], 
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obsidian. BLUE: ameth yst, lazuli. GREEN: 
serpentine, felspar, [beryl], jasper, turquoise. 


YELLOW: agate, jasper. BROWN: sard, [corun- 
dum). RED: red sard, [garnet], felspar, carnelian, 
asper. WHITE: guartz, milky quartz, chalcedony. 
[wo stones that might reasonably be expected in 
early use, but have never yet been found in Egypt 
before Greek times, are the onyx or nicolo (known 
to the Romans as A‘gyptilla), and the olivine= 
peridot (modern chrysolite), from the Red Sea. 
And the beryl] is rare before Greco-Roman times. 

The early Greeks, down to Theophrastus, appear 
to have had much the same series as the Eyyp- 
tians; but in Roman times, with extended com- 
merce, more of the stones became known which we 
now class as gems. With these, however, we are 
not here concerned in OT usage. 

ii. The second consideration is the equivalence 
of the Hebrew and Greek names. For, as we have 
only a few vague indications of the meanings of 
the Hebrew names, or connexions of those with 
other languages, it is really the tradition of the 
times of the LXX that has to be almost entirely 
trusted. Of lists of stones there are five to be 
considered, — The list of the breastplate (Ex 
2817-20), that of the king of Tyre (Ezk 281%), the 
translation of these two lists in the LXX, and the 
foundations in Rev 21)", All these lists are 
certainly connected, as we shall see by the state- 
ment of them. 


Tike BRRASTPLATE. 


8 Bireketh 2 Pitdah 1 ‘Odem 

6 Yahilém 5 Sappir 4 N6éphekh 
9 ’Ablamah 8 Shebd 7 Leshem 

12 Yashépheh 11 Shéham 10 Tarshish 


Tue Kina or Tyne. 


3 Yahitl6m 2 Pitdah 1 ’Odem 
6 YAshépheh 5 Shoham 4 Tarshish 
Q9 B&rékath 8 Nophekh 7 Sappir 
BREASTPLATE AND KING OF TYRE. LLXX. 
8 Smaragdos 2 Topnzion 1 Sardion 
QS6 Iaspis & Sappheiros 4 Anthrax 
9 Amethystos 8 Achatés 7 Ligurion 


12 Onychion 11 Berytlion 10 Chrysolithos 
Tue FOUNDATIONS. 


2 Sappheiros 
5 Sardonyx 


8 Chalkedén 
6 Sardion 
9 Topazion 


1 Taspis 
4 Smaragdos 
7 Chrysolithos 8 LBeryllos 

10 Chrysoprasos 11 Hyakinthos 12 Amethystos 
Several problems mect us here. The LXX must 
either have found the lists of Ex. and Ezck. alike, 
or else have altered one into conformity with the 
other. There is one sign of confusion in the LXX, 
where silver and gold are interpolated in the 
midst of the series (marked S$ and G here); where- 
as the Heb. in Ezek. has gold at the end (inarked G 
here); so far the Hebrew is the more consistent. 
On the other hand, it is evident that the list in 
Ezek. has been written with the list in Ex. in view : 
the first two names being the same, the 2nd line 
being the 4th line in Ex., and the 3rd line being 
5, 4, 3 of Ex. in inverted order, all show that Ezek. 
is apparently a corrupted copy of Ex., perhaps 

changed by the prophet quoting from memory. 
But here iether difliculty arises: the yashtpheh 
12 in Ex. cannot but be intended by zaspis 6, 
while the ydshépheh is 6 in Ezekiel. Here LXX 
agrees with Ezek. ; while, in sappir 5 in Ex. and 
7 in Ezek., the LXX agrees with Ex. in 5 sapphetros. 
In another point probably Ex. Bees with LXX ; 
bareketh, the ‘flashing’ or ‘lightning’ stone, is 
probably quartz crystal; and smaragdos, which 
it parallels in Ex., 18 also probably quartz, as we 
shall see further on. On the whole, it seems 
safest to take Ex. and LXX as equivalent lists; 


*The Greek forms are kept here to avoid confusion with 
English names derived from them, which now denote different 


stones, 
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granting a transposition of 12 and 6, probably in 
the Hebrew. 

iii, Next we come to the third section—the 
meaning of the Greek names; and for this we 
must remember that the series should correspond 
to the stones actually in use in early times, and 
not to those which may have had those names in 
Greco-Roman writings. (1) Sardios =’édem, is 
the ‘ blood’-coloured stone (Heb.); and as none of 
the early ones except red jasper can be so de- 
scribed, 1t seems that this must be intended. 

(2) Topazion = pitdah, is reputed to be the 
eridot, because of its being described as imported 
rom the Red Sea, as of a greenish-yellow colour, 

and as the softest of precious stones, The diffi- 
culty in this is that no instance is known of 
peridot in Egyptian work ; and this would lead us 
to look for some similar stone as the earlier repre- 
sentative of pitdah. The transparent precious 
serpentine was in use in Egypt, and is of closely 
the same colour; in fact, of the same composition, 
but hydrated. This, then, has the best claim to be 
the original stone, for which the harder olivine, 
eridot, was later substituted. The Arabic has 
asfar, ‘yellow,’ which corresponds with peridot. 

(3) Smaragdos = bdreketh. This is commonly 
appooal to be emerald ; but, as there is beryl also 
in the list, it is unlikely that a slight variety of 
purer and less pure colour should give occasion to 
repeat the same stone. There are two indications 
that in smaragdos is included rock-crystal. Vliny 
mentions the shortsighted Nero using an eye-glass 
of smaragdus; the difficulty of getting emerald 
free from flaws and large enough tor an eye-glass, 
the depth of colour (for this was not the lighter 
beryl), and the greater hardness of emerald, all 
make that stone very unlikely. The colourless 
rock-crystal is far more probably the material 
used. Andin Rev 4° there is described—a rain- 
bow like a smaragdus: now a colourless stone 
is the only one that can show a rainbow of pris- 
matic colours; and the hexagonal prism of rock- 
crystal, if one face is not developed (as is often the 
case), gives a prism of 60°, suitable to show a 
spectrum. The confusion with emerald seems to 
have arisen from both stones crystallizing in 
hexagonal prisms; and, as the emerald varies 
through the aquamarine to a colourless state, 
there is no obvions separation between it and 
quartz crystal. The meaning of bdreketh, the 
‘flashing’ or ‘lightning’ stone, agrees with the 
brilliancy of rock-crystal. The Arabic has 
samurod = smaragdus. 

(4) Anthrax = néphekh. The former name is 
penerany agreed to be the carbuncle, which is the 

ark clear red garnet. Garnet was a favourite 
stone in Egypt for beads, but is not found en- 
graved, at least not till late times. 

(5) Sapphetros=sapptr. There can be no doubt 
of the equivalence of these names; yet they do 
not mean our sapphire or corundum, as that was 
quite unknown in early times, and probably too 
hard to be engraved. Pliny’s description of it as 
opaque and speckled with gold, shows it to have 
been our lapis-lazuli, which was used and greatly 
valued in early times. 

(6) As we cannot sever the taspis from the 
ydshépheh, we must assume a corruption in either 
the Heb. or Greek. The Greck is more probably 
correct, as the taspis was certainly opaque, and 
would well consort with the opaque lazuli. We 
must restore, then, (6) taspis=ydshépheh. The ear- 
liest jaspers mentioned by Greek writers appear 
to have been green ; and a dark green jasper was 
a favourite stone among early Greek engravers, 
and used also by Egyptians. This is probably, 
then, the tasprs. 


(7) Ligurion =leshem. The ligurion is a cor- 


+ eer eerene enemaee 0 eee nee: 


ruption of Zyncurion, described as brilliant yellow, 
and in Greek times aprarenty. identified with the 
jacinth=zircon. As this is unknown in Egyptian 
work, probably yellow quartz or agate (Kt.) was 
intended by leshem. 

(8) Achatés = shébé6. This is agreed to be con- 
nected with some varieties of modern agates. The 
black and white banded is said to be probably the 
variety earliest known as achatés to the Greeks; 
but this is little, if at all, known in Egypt until 
Greek times. From the contrasts of colour in the 
series a red agate would be the more likely here ; 
but a grey and white is the only closely-banded 
agate that occurs in Egyptian work. If possible 
we should expect the carnelian here, as it is a 
usual stone, and yet does not appear elsewhere in 
the list. 

(9) Amethystos=’ahlamah. There is no question 
as to this being the modern amethyst, which was 
frequently used in Egypt at an early date, and 
well engraved. 

(10) Chrysolithos=tarshish. This stone among 
later Greeks is probably the topaz; but, as that 
was quite unknown in earlier times, some other 
golden-coloured stone must be intended. As clear 
yellow quartz is already fixed to the ligurion, that 
is not in question ; nor would a transparent yellow 
stone be so appro riately termed ‘golden’ as an 
opaque one. ‘The bright yellow jasper was finely 
engraved by the eo pling of the 18th dynasty 
and onward, and that may well be the ‘golden 
stone’ or chrysolithos. 

(11) Beryllion=shéham.—It is generally agreed 
that this 1s the modern beryl, the opaque green 
variety of the emerald ; and with this was doubt- 
less confused the green felspar, which is only dis- 
tinguished in appearance by its brighter cleavage 
and lustre. As the felspar was far more usual 
for jewellery than the beryl in early times, it is 
pretty certain that it was the shéham, afterwards 
confused with the beryl. 

(12) As we have already noticed, the yashépheh 
has probably changed places in the Hebrew with 
yahdlom, and therefore (12) onychion = yahdlom 
seems to be the probable equivalence. This is 
usually accepted as being the modern onyx; but 
such a stone in layers was apparently not known 
to early engravers, the first dated example being 
of the 26th dynasty. There is, however, no other 
stone which seems more probable for this name. 

It may be as well now to state what stones that 
were used for oany engraving stand outside of the 
identifications we have arrived at, and appear not 
to have been used in the breastplate. The follow- 
ing were all wrought in Fgypt : obsidian, black 
jasper, hematite, fawn-coloured chert, milky quartz, 
chalcedony, and turquoise. Thus no striking or 
important stone is omitted from the list of Ex. 
except turquoise, which was mainly used before 
4000 B.c., and in late times. But we have in 
several cases put down two stones to one name, 
where they were such as were likely to have been 
confounded in one class together. 

iv. We now turn to the question of colour. The 
breastplate would apparently have stood thus— 


3 White quarts 1 Red jasper 
6 Green jasper 4 Red garnet 
9 Purple amethyst 7 Yellow agate 
12 White and black 10 Yellow jasper 
onyx 


2 Yellow serpentine 
6 Blue lazuli 
8 Red carnelian 

11 Green felspar 


Here there is good contrast maintained except in 
the right column, where there are two reds together 
and two yellows; but none of these are in serious 
doubt, and if any change is eUpR eles it would be 
by transposing two of these. e first entry seems 
well fixed in the lists; and the fourth cannot 
change with the seventh without bringing red 
garnet and carnelian together. If, however, the 
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fourth and tenth interchanged, then the opaque 
yellow jasper would be next to the opaque lazuli 
and in line with opaque green jasper, which would 
be harmonious, Should this be accepted, then the 
red garnet, anthrax, would be tarshish (R.); and 
the yellow jasper, chrysolithos, would be néphekh. 

There now remains the question of the relation 
of the stones in Rev. to those in the OT. They 
have evidently some connexion ; but sometimes in 
the object order, sometimes in the verbal order, 
the Heb. reckoning running contrary to Greek. 
Thus there is— 


Ex. LXX 6 Iaspis 
Rev, 1 Taspis 


6 Sappheiros 
2 Sappheiros 


Ex. 8 Smaragdos 2 Topazion 1 Sardion 
Rev. 4 Simaragdos & Sardonyx 6 Sardion 
Ex. 10 Chrysolithos 11 Beryllion 12 Onychion 
Rev, 7 Chrysolithos 8 Beryllos 9 Topazion 
Ex, 7 Ligurion 8 Achatés 9 Amethystos 
Rev, 10 Chrysoprasos 11 Hyakinthos 12 Amethystos 


Here topazion and sardonyx appear to have 
changed places; as, if so, the topazion would ayree 
in both, and the onychion compare with the sar- 
donyx. ‘The chrysoprasos may well be a later 
name of the Zigurion. There is, in any case, a 
strong influence of the LXX lists on the tev. list ; 
but yet it seems much like the apparent relation 
by memory of the Ezek. list with the Ex. list in 
the Hebrew. 

A few stones occur in Rev. that are not in LXX, 
(3) Chalkedén was @& green stone according to 
Pliny, from the copper nines near Chalcedon. As 
it was only found in very small pieces, the sugges- 
tion that it was dioptase (silicate of copper) seems 
not unlikely, as that is in small crystals. (5) 
Sardonyx is doubtless the red and white onyx. 
(7) Chrysolithos in the Roman age was the present 
topaz; while (9) fopazion was the present chrysol- 
ite=peridot. (10) Chrysuprasos was probably the 
green chalcedony, or the plasma. (11) Hyakwnthos 
was the present Se DRIES according to the account 
of it by Solinus, Of these stones in Rev. there is 
far less doubt than of those in OT, as the writers 
on gems are nearly contemporary with Rev., and 
describe the gems in detail. 

The shdémir of Ezk 3° ‘harder than flint’ is 
evidently connected with the Egyptian asmer and 
the Greek smirts, both of which mean corundum 
or emery. The hardness of that stone agreeing 
with the description in Ezek., leaves no doubt that 
it is the shamir. 

Finally, we may here summarize the results— 


Heb, Greek (LX X). Early. Late. 
Odem Sardion Red jasper Sard 
‘Ablimeh Amethystos Amethyst 
Bireketh Smaragdos Quartz crystal Emerald 
Leshem Ligurion Yellow agate 
Nophekh Anthrax Garnet = Carbuncle 

(or Chrysolithos? Yellow jasper Topaz) 
Pitdah Topazion Yellow - green Peridot 
serpentine 
Sappir Sapphciros Lazull 
amir Smiris Corundum 
Shédb6 Achatés Agate? Black and 
Red carnelian? white 
and felspar? apate 
Shoham __ Beryl lfon Green felspar Beryl 
Tarshish Chrysolithos Yellow jasper zones 
(or Anthrax Garnet = Carbuncle) 
Yashépheh Laspis Dark green jasper 
Yabilom Onyehion Onyx? Onyx 
Also in Rev. 
Hyakinthos Sapphire 
Chalkedén Dioptase? 
Chrysoprasos Green chal- 
cedony or 
plasma 
Sardonyx Red and 
white onyx 


The lists of stones anciently used in pre-Greek 
times are from the writer’s own observation. For 
the greater part of the information on Greek names 
and gems, King’s Antique Gems has been the 
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source here used. But for corrvborations and 
modifications of the general views, the results of 
Prof. Ridgeway’s private studies have been most 
generously communicated, especially in points 
marked (R.); and it must be remembered that the 
details of the reasons for some of the identifications 
cannot be fully stated or discussed in a brief out- 
line like the present. 

See, further, the separate artt. on the EV names 
of the precious stones mentioned in the Bible. 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, 

STONING. — See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS, 

vol. 1. p. 5274. 


STONY.—1. In the Preface to AV the word 
‘stony ’ is used with the meaning ‘made of stone’: 
‘Although they build, yet if a fox go up, he shall 
even break down their stony wall.’* Cf£. Shaks. 
Jul. Cesar, 1. iii. 93, ‘Nor stony tower, nor walls 
of beaten brass.’ 2. In Mt 13% 2°, MI 4% 16 « stony’ 
means ‘rocky’ (7a werpwdyn, AV ‘stony places,’ 
RV § rocky aces’). This is the meaning also in 
Ps 1418 ‘When their jndyes are overthrown in 
stony places’ (ybo ora, R ‘by the sides of the 
rock’) Cf. Raleigh, Guiana, 69, ‘The maine 
banks being for the most part stonie and hich.’ 
So ‘stone’ 1s used for frock’ in Peres the Plough- 
mans Crede, 806— 

*And sythen his blissed body was in a ston byried, 

And descended a-doune to the dark helle’; 
and by Coverdale in Is 51! ‘Take hede unto the 
stone, wherout ye are hewen, and to the grave 
wherout ye are digged.’ 3. In Ezk 11 3678 and 
Sir 173° ‘stony’ means ‘hard as stone,’ as in Shaks. 
Merch. of Venice, iv. i. 4— 


‘Thou art come to answer 
A stony adversary.’ 
J. HASTINGS, 


STOOL.—1. A chair of honour for a guest, 2 K 4!° 
‘Let us set for him there a bed, and a table, and a 
stool.’ (So RV, though the Heb. is xpa, which 
elsewhere means a royal throne or other seat of 
state: the LXX pives dldpos, which is tr? ‘stool’ 
in AV of 2 Mac 14”, but in RV ‘chair of state’). 

In older English ‘stool’ was used freely for any kind of seat, 
as in Chaucer, Wife of Bath's Prot. 287, ‘Spones and stoles, and 
al swich housbondrye’; Mk 1115 Tind. ‘the stoles of them that 
sold doves’ (xafidpas, AV ‘seata’); 15 19 Cov. ‘Eli the prest 
sat upon a stole by the poste of the temple of the Lorde’ 
(AV ‘upon a seat’); Job 269 Cov. ‘He holdeth back his stole, 
that it cannot be scen’ (792°°39, AV and RV ‘the face of his 
throne’); Jer 17% Cov. ‘Then shal there go thorow the gates 
of this cite, kinges and prynces, that shall syt upon the stole of 
David’ (kD), AV and RV ‘ throne’); 2918 Cov. ; 8317 Cov. ‘ David 
shal never want one, to syt upon the stole of the house of 
Israel’ (NDD-Sy, AV and RV ‘upon the throne,’ which is Cover- 
dale’s own tr. of the same Heb. in v.2)), 


2. Mother’s bearing stool (but see Holzinger in 
loc., and Hapos. Times, xii. 165), Ex 1'8 ‘upon the 
stools,’ RV ‘upon the birthstool’ (Heb. oaxndy, 
found only in dual, its only other occurrence 
being Jer 188, where it describes the potter's 
wheels ‘two discs revolving one above the other’; 
ef. vol. iii. p. 367%). J. HASTINGS. 


STORAX.—See Myrrit, POPLAR, STACTE. 


STORK (ayoq Adsidadh).—Although one of the 
commonest and the largest birds of Bible lands, the 
LXX translators do not seem to have known its 
name, as they render Adsiddh in the six passages 
where it occurs by four different words (Lv 11", 
Ps 104)7 épwéids, Dt 14° redexdv, Jer 8’, Job 39% 
aoc84 {transliterated], Zec 5° éroy). There is, how- 
ever, no doubt as to its ene. Two species are 
found in the Holy Land—the black stork, Ciconta 
nigra, L., and the white stork, C. alba, L. The 


* In the text of Neh 48 it is ‘their stone wall,’ the form ‘their 
stony wall’ being from Coverdale and the Geneva Bible, 
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former is a little smaller than the latter, and less 
common in the southern and western districts. 
It is more common towards the north-east. Its 
colour is black, and it is a by bird, frequenting 
the desert, where it lives in ftlocks. The white 
stork is 44 in. long and has black wings, but the 
coverts and rest of its plumage are white. The 
beak, leys, and skin about the eyes are red; the 
iris is dark brown. 

Few as are the passages in which the stork is 
mentioned, we can gather from them some of its 
chief traits: (1) It was an unclean bird (Lv. and 
Dt. ¢.c.); this corresponds to its food, which con- 
sists of reptiles, amphibians, and garbage. (2) In 
the obscure passage (Job 39") there may be a 
reference to the contrast between the supposed 
indifference of the ostrich to its young and the 

roverbial affection of the stork. This, however, 
1s uncertain ; see the Comm. ad loc. (3) The stork 
nests in fir trees (Ps 104!7). Most storks in Pales- 
tine now nest in the tops of ruins. In many 
places in other countries they build on chimney 
tops. But there is abundant evidence that they 
even now sometimes nest in trees in the Holy 
Land, as well as in other countries. It has been 
well observed by Tristram that, in ancient times, 
when there were fewer ruins and more trees, storks 
must perforce have resorted to the trees and rocks, 
He says that the black storks still always prefer 
trees, (4) The migrations of the stork at definite 
times (Jer 87) did not escape notice. At such 
times it flies high ‘in the heaven.’ There are 
abundant illustrations of the regularity with which 
these birds return to their old haunts year after 

ear, and repair the very nests which they had 

efore occupied both as aieiciae and parents. (5) 
Their power of wing and the sound as of wind 
made by their flight are alluded to (Zee 5°), The 
spread of their wings is nearly 7 feet. 

G. E. Post. 

STORY.—In older Eng. ‘story’ and ‘history’ 
(of which ‘story’ is an aphetic form) were used 
interchangeably. We accordingly find ‘history’ 
applied to romunce, and ‘story’ to continued his- 
torical narrative. In Pref. to AV the translators 
even use the word ‘story’ of history in general, 
‘This will easily be granted by as many as know 
storie, or have any experience.” The word ‘story’ 
occurs in AV (outside the Apocr.) only in 2 Ch 1372 
2427, for which see art. COMMENTARY in vol. i. 
p. 459", In the Apocr. it is used as the tr. of 
loropia in 2 Mac 2% 80. 82, of Setynors in 233, and of 
ovvrages in 155% 89, and in 1 Es 18 4% Bi8dos rév loro- 
hoe wept trav Baowiduy ris ‘Llovdalas is tr? ‘the 
wok of the stories of the kings of Judah.’ Cf. 
Rhemish NT, note on Jn 5? ‘The force of divers 
waters in the world is justly attributed by our 
forefathers and good stories to the prayers and 
presence of Saincts, which profane ineredulous men 
referre onely to nature.’ Tindale says (Hapos. 201) 
‘We believe not only with story faith, as men 
believe old chronicles,’ 

Storywriter, for ‘historian’ (i.e. chronicler), 
occurs in 1] Es 2!" (6 ypauuaret’s; RVm ‘ recorder’), 
and 2% (6 ypdgwy ra wpoorlrrovra); in the latter 
verse ypaymareds is tr? ‘scribe.’ J. HASTINGS, 


STOUT, STOUTNESS.—The modern meaning of 
the Eng. word ‘stout,’ viz. solid, substantial (and 
then corpulent), suggests a connexion with Lat. 
stolidus and the root sto, tostand; but the word is 
of Low Germ. origin (coming to us through the 
French), and in its earliest use signified ‘ brave,’ 
‘bold,’ ‘impetuous.’ 

In AV the meaning is dold in Job 4", Dn 7™, and 
presumptuous in Is 10%, Mal 3%. Stouthearted 
occurs Ps 765, Is 46'* with the former meaning 
(Heb. 32 “vax), The subst. stoutness is found in 


Is 9°, also with the meanin g of boldness, as in 
POLE Calvin’s Job, 570, ‘ Kor what is the cause 
that oftentymes wee dare not undertake a good 
quarell, but for that we have not the stoutnease 
and skill too resist so stedfastly as were requisite?’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

STRAIT.—The Eng. words ‘strait’ and ‘strict’ 
are doublets, the latter coming directly from Lat. 
strictus,* ptep. of stringere, to draw tight; the 
former through the Old Fr. estreté or estraté (mod. 
étroit).¢ ‘Strait’ is an adj., an adv., a subst., and 
a verb. ; ; ; : : 

As an adj. ‘strait’ means in AV either lit. 
narrow, confined, or fig. strict, rigorous. 

4. Narrow, confined: 6.g. 2 K 6! ‘The place where we dwell 
with thee is too strait for us’ (339% Ay, LAX erevds aq nuewy) ; 
Mt 713.34 ‘Enter ye in at the strait gate... because strait is 
the gate’ (rravos). ke ’ 

2. Strict, rigorous.—The transition from the lit. to the fig. 
sense ia seen in 2 Es 714. 18 04s, thus 718 ‘ The righteous shall suffer 
strait things, and hope for wide (ferent angusta sperantes 
spatiosa); for they that have done wickedly have suffered 
the atrait things, and yet shall not see the wide.’ Then the fig. 
sense appears in 721 ‘God hath given strait commandment’ 
(mandans mandavit ; RV ‘straitly commanded’). 

As an adv. ‘strait’ means closely, narrowly. It 
occurs in 1 Es 572 ‘The heathen . . . holding them 
strait’ (wodcopxodvres, KVm ‘ besieging them’); and 
1 Mac 13”, 

As a subst. : e.g. La 1* ‘ All her persecutors over- 
took her between the straits’ (a 7y¥50 '3, RV ‘within 
the straits’). : 

As a verb ‘strait’ occurs only in Sus * ‘I am 
straited on every side,’ where mod. editions give 
‘straitened’ (orevd por wdvroder). 

The verb straiten is used both literally and 
figuratively. 

4. Literally it means (1) to shorten or narrow, ¢.g. Job 3710 
‘The breadth of the waters is straitened’ (pyio9, lit. ‘in narrow- 
ness,’ t.e. ‘in a narrow channel,’ RVm ‘congealed ’). 

2. Figuratively, ‘straiten’ means narrow (opp. ‘ enlarge’) or 
confine, and 80 hamper: Job 1223 ‘ He enlarygeth the nations and 
straiteneth them again’ (Heb. as RV ‘bringeth ther in,’ RVm 
‘leadeth them away’), 187, Pr 412 (both of the straitening of 
steps—‘ Widening of the steps is a usual Oriental figure for the 
bold and free movements of one in acai take as etraitening of 
them {s for the constrained and timid action of one in adversity ’ 
—Davidson on Job 187). 


The adv. straitly means either (1) closely, Jos 
6! ‘Jericho was straitly shut up’ (mypp: md, 
RV ‘shut the gates, and was shut in’); Wis 1736 
‘was straitly kept’ (éppoupetro, RV ‘was kept in 
ward’); Sir 26!" ‘keep her in straitly’ (orepéwoor 
gudaxhv, RV ‘keep strict watch’): or (2) strictly, 
as Ac 4 ‘Let us straitly threaten them’ (TH 
dreAv7 dreArnowpeda ; edd. omit dreAg, Whence RV 
‘let us threaten them’). 

Straitness.—Dt 28% ‘In the siege and in the 
straitness, wherewith thine enemies shall distress 
thee’ (RV ‘shall straiten thee’), so vv.5-5?, Jer 19%. 
The word also occurs in Job 36'* opposed to ‘a 
broad place,’ and 2 Mac 12?! (arevdrns). Cf. Is 58? 
Cov. ‘Wherfore fast we (saye they) and thou seist 
it not? we put our lives to straitnesse, and thou 
reygardest it not?’ J. HASTINGS. 


STRANGE, STRANGER.—Both these words have 
shades of meaning in AV which are now almost 
obsolete, and they are also used to represent 
various Heb. terms, whose significations are materi- 
ally distinct. On the other hand, the word ‘strange’ 
has a connotation in modern English which it 
never possesses in the OT, and very rarely in the 
NT. ence in many pesenee considerable con- 
fusion, which might have been obviated by a 

- : . ‘drawn,’ & 
a ee som ones 
* Pirrus with his streite swerd 
When he hadde hent king Priam by the berd, 
And slayn him.’ 
t ‘Straight’ is a distinct word, from Anglo-Sax. streht, ptep 
of strecoan, to stretch. 
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change of rendering in the RV, is produced in the 
mind of the fa he 1 reader. 

‘Strange’ (Old Fr. estrange, Lat. extraneus) and 
‘stranger’ mean in a great many instances simply 
‘foreign’* [a word unknown to AV except in 
1 Mac 158, 2 Mac 10; but introduced by RV in 
Zeph 18, Ac.26! in place of AV ‘strange’] and 
‘foreigner’ (AV only Ex 12 (wrongly for ‘so- 
journer,’ 37\A), Dt 15°, Ob™, Eph 2” [wrongly for 
‘gojourner,’ wd porxos) 5 but introduced b in 
Ly 22%, Dt 17% 23% 2977, by Amer. RV in Ru 2” 
and 28 15'® for AV ‘stranger,’ and by RV in Dt 
142. for AV ‘alien’). It would conduce to clear- 
ness if, in the great majority of instances where 
(as in all the above OT passages except Ex 12® as 
noted) derivatives of the root 52) are employed, the 
renderings ‘ foreign’ and ‘ foreigner’ were adopted. 
Thus we should have ‘ foreigner(s)’ for 793(7)713 (lit. 
‘gon of foreignness’) or '3(3) +32 in Gn 17}? (defined 
by the || ‘not of thy seed’), Ex 12® [all PJ], Lv 
2225 [HH], 2S 2245 46 — Ps 184. 6) Eizk 447-9 bis, Neh 9%, 
Is 568 60!° 615 628, Ps 1447-; and ‘foreign (not 
‘gtrange’) god(s)’ (193 5x Dt 32!%, Mal 2", Ps 81"; 
‘y moe Dn 119; 'x(4) q>x Gn 35? 4, Jos 24% [all E]), 
Jg 10%,1S 78, Jer 59, 2 Ch 33°; prix tobe Dt 
31'%) ; ‘foreign vanities,’ ¢.e. idolatries (’3 $30 Jer 
8); ‘foreign altars’ (‘3 ninz7p 2 Ch 14?); ‘ foreign 
soil’ (2 noyx Ps 1374); ‘everything foreign’ (’1°9 
Neh 13”), 

The same rendering would reproduce 3} in Gn 
31° [but here, perhaps, in narrower sense of ‘ not 
of one’s father’s family ’], Dt 147! [I] 13] 15° (cf. “a wx 
17'°) 23" [opp. ‘thy brother’) 29% [+ ‘who cometh 
from a far distant land’), Jg 17" (defined by ‘who 
is not of the children of Israel’), Ru 2%, 28 15! 
Ci 255 ‘exile’], 1K 8"[+ ‘who is not of th peo rle*] 
=2Ch 6, y.@=2 Ch 6%, Is 25, La 53, Ob" [both 
oj. So we should have a‘ foreign (not ‘ strange’) 
people’ (79) oy Ex 218 [E]), ‘foreign apparel’ 
(0 wad Zeph 18), ‘foreign land’? (993) pqx Ex 2?2(J] 
18°[k}); note esp. nvr>) ow) of ‘strange (2.e. foreign 
(non-Isr.J) wives’ (1 K 118, Ezr 10% 2% 1. 14. 17, 18. 48, 
Neh 137) 97), A ‘strange woman’ (7'95}) 18 a techn. 
term in Proverbs for a harlot (perhaps because in 
Israel harlots were originally chiefly foreigners) : 
Pr 216 75 6% fall || aq] (ayix)) 6% [If yy nix] 2377 (If ayhr], 

The word 5, which is also frequently rendered 
‘stranger’ in AV, can in some of its usages hardly 
be distinguished in sense from 33 (see art. 
FOREIGNER), but, if a distinctive Eng. term be 
desired, we would suggest ‘alien’ (used in AV in 
Ex 188 [wrongly for ‘sojourner,’ gér], Dt 147, Job 
19'5, Ps 69°), La 6? [all 953], Is 615 [573 uz], He 
11™ (ddXNbrpios}, Eph 22 (darnAAwrpiwpévoe || Edvor}; and 
introduced b thi in Pr 51° (4), Ezk 447 (sp7°]3), and 
by Amer. RV in Ps 1447 1 (59) '93)). 

Zar may denote ‘alien’ or ‘strange’ in a nar- 
rower or a wider sense; (a) strange to a person: 
Job 1977 ‘and mine eyes shall behold, and not 
another’ (m. ‘as a stranger’), a passage of doubtful 
meaning; Pr 14° ‘The heart knoweth its own 
bitterness, and a stranger doth not intermeddle 
with its joy’; 272 ‘Let another man praise thee 
... astranger.. .’; ef. the ‘alien woman’ (Ayx 
my)) of Pr 216 §%- 9 752214 2333 (several times |} 4°73), 
see above]. (5) Strange to a family, t.e. belonging 
to another household: Dt 25°, 1 K 318, Job 195, Ps 
1094, Pr 5!% 17 6! 1115 2015 2718; fig. of another house- 
hold than God’s, Hos 8’; ae of another family 
than the priests (Ex 29% 30%, Nu 31° 5 175(Eng. 16] 
18? {all PJ, Lv 22) 13-18 (all HJ), or of another tribe 
than Levi (Nu 1 18‘[both P]). (c) Strange to a 

nd, %.e. foreign; so freq. plur. oy ‘ foreigners,’ 

* Of. Udall, Erasm. Paraph. i. fol. 65, ‘the straunge woman’ 


(of the Syro-Phanician); Homilies, p. 512, ‘a certain strange 
philosopher’; Shaks. Henry VIII. 11. iv. 15— 


‘I am a most poor woman, and a stranger, 
Born out of your domini ? 
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‘aliens’ (often with the implication of hostility) : 
Hos 7° 87, Is 17 d# 255 295 615, Jer 5'® 308 §12- a1 La 
62, Ezk 721 119 1692 287-10 3012 3133, J1 4 (3)17, Ob2, 
Job 15)*, Ps 545); note esp. the phrases a ‘ strange 
god’ (5; Sy Ps 4471 2) 811°, Ig 43'3 [17 alone, ef. 
O°) ‘strange ones’ in Dt 32° and in Jer 2° 315), 
‘strange (t.e. foreign) waters’ (2 K 19%, Jer 18'4), 
‘strange alee (97 N25), lit. ‘vine-slip of an alien,’ 
Is 17); God’s térah is counted as alien (3¥n3 "Dp 
Hos 82); ‘his work is alien’ (Is 28"!, see below). 
(dz) Strange to the Law: ‘strange incense’ (a7) Mbp 
Ex 309 (Py); ‘strange fire’ (7q) Ye Lv 10!, Nu 3! 
26°! (all P}]). See NADAB. 

The LXX and NT equivalents of ‘strange’ and 
‘stranger’ in the senses discussed above will be 
found under art. FOREIGNER. 

The idea of foreign naturally leads to that of 
unfamiliar or unknown: Job J9 ‘I am become 
a foreigner (93}) in their eyes’; Ps 698 ‘IT am 
become estranged (172) unto my brethren, and a 
foreigner ('93}) to my mother's children’; Ee 6? 
‘a stranger ('737}) eateth it’; Is 287) ‘foreign (a:9)) 
is his task, alien (7)) his act’ [cf. the common ex- 
pression ‘this is foreign to one’s nature’; or is the 
meaning here that he acts as if dealing with 
(foreign) enemies ?] ; Jer 2?! ‘a foreign vine’ (7973) 12 
fiz. of degenerate Israel) ; Pr 20! 27}8, where 7 an 
77} are both used of persons unknown to one.* 

This last usage py ea but does not reach, 
the modern sense of ‘strange,’ namely peculiar or 
wonderful, a sense which is pretty near to that re- 
presented by feviforvrd twa (‘certain strange things’) 
of Ac 17” (cf. Eevifovea cupdopal, ‘strange suffer- 
ings’ of 2Mac 9°), fevigovrac (‘they think it 
strange’) of 1 P 44, and uh gevlitecGe (‘think it not 
strange’) of v.!3, Once only is this sense unmis- 
takably conveyed by ‘strange’ in canonical Scrip- 
ture, namely in Lk 5% ‘We have seen strange 
things to-day.’ The Gr, is rapddofos, which occurs 
in the same sense in the A ocry pha in Jth 13% 
Wis 6? 19° (cf. v.® @auuacrés), Sir 43%, 2 Mac 9% (EV 
in last ‘contrary to expectation ’]. 

It is most unfortunate and confusing that AV 
uses ‘stranger’ also to represent 13 or (thrice, Lv 
218. 45-47) the allied term 3y%n, words which would 
be much more happily rendered ‘sojourner.’ 
‘Stranger’ might suitably be retained as tr® of 
both >) and 7; in the few instances where their 
specific renderings ‘ foreign(er)’ and ‘alien’ hardly 
suit the idiom or the context. The standing and 
privileges of the gér (the familiar ‘stranger within 
thy gates’) are described fully in art. GER. 

J. A. SELBIE, 

STRAW (21 fcben, in Is 25! Jano mathbén ; dxupor, 
palea),—The Ilebrew teben is the same as the 
Arabic tibn, which is the straw of wheat and 
barley cut by the threshing machine into pieces 
from 4 to 2 in. long, and more or less split and 
torn, and mixed with chaff. It is the universal 
accompaniment to the provender of the domestic 
herbivorous animals. It is usually mixed with 
barley, and takes the place of hay. It was mixed 
with clay in the manufacture of unbaked bricks 
(see Dillm.-Ryssel on Ex 57). In one passage (Jer 
23%) AV tr. it ‘chaff,’ RV ‘straw’ (see CHAFF). 
In one (Job 2138) AV and RV tr. it ‘stubble.’ In 
all the rest (Gn 242 8%, Ex §7- 10. 11. 12.18. 16.18, Jy 1919, 
1K 4%, Job 4127, Is 11’ 65%) both VSS tr. it 
‘straw.’ As ‘straw’ in Western languages refers 
to whole stalks of the cereals, it might better 
to adopt the Arab. tibn, a word now well under- 


* The denom. verb 333 occurs in Hithp. in sense of ‘make 
oneself strange,’ ‘act as a stranger’ In Gn 427 (of J h’s 
attitude to his brothers) and 1 K 145.6 (of Jeroboam’s wife feign- 
ing herself to be a stranger). In Dt $227 the words \p"1y §99)7]8 
(AV ‘lest their adversaries should behave themselves ri ae ti ’) 
appear to mean ‘lest... should misdeem’ (RV), Ge. to 
recognize the truth [lit. ‘treat as foreign,’ of. Jer 194). 
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stood, and which is better than ‘cut straw,’ as it 
includes the chaff. There is no reason for the 
rendering ‘stubble’ or ‘chaff?’ Whole straw is 
seldom used for any purpose in the East. 
G. E. Post. 
STREAM.—See Brook and RIVER. 


STREET.—In Oriental towns the streets seem to 
owe their form and direction more to accident 
than design. The houses are built with a view to 
seclusion and comfort within, and with little care 
as to what is without. Space is precious, so the 
streets are narrow ; and as no order is enforced in 
building, they twist and turn among the houses 
with bewildering effect. They are usually un- 
paved, and go wey to mud in rainy weather. 
Often, in spite of the industry of innumerable 
dogs, the refuse cast out is at once offensive and 
dangerous to health. The upper storeys frequently 
project over the street, leaving only a narrow 
opening overhead. This utilizes space, and forms 
a shelter from heat. In unwalled towns and vil- 
lages, in obedience to the instinct of defence, the 
houses are crushed closely together: the openings 
between them are rather alleys than streets. 
Schick gives the average width of the streets in 
Jerusalem as 2°75 m. (ZDPV, 1884, iv. 217); the 
orevwrol of Josephus (BJ v. viii. 1) would still 
accurately describe most of them. Where a town 
ig built on a steep slope, as, e.g., in Safed, the roofs 
of the lower houses sometimes form the street in 
front of the higher. 

‘Tobit (13!7) sees the streets of the future Jeru- 
salem ‘paved with beryl, and carbunele, and 
stones of Ophir’ (cf. Rev 217), Herod the Great 
Jaid a main street in Antioch with ‘ polished 
stone’ (Jos. Anf. XVI v. 3). This is the first 
mention of actual pavement. Agrippa Il. con- 
sented to the paving of Jerusalem with white 
stone (1b. XX. ix. 7). The two euaclous thorough- 
fares characteristic of Syro-Greek and Syro-Roman 
cities, Which cut through the city at right angles, 
were commonly paved with stone. Their remains 
ean be traced in Bozrah, Damascus, etc.; but by 
far the finest example is found at Shuhba, on the 
north-western shoulder of Jebel Haurfin. In 
some cases the central roadway was separated 
from the passage for foot passengers on either 
side by a stately colonnade. The imposing eflect 
of this arrangement may still be seen among the 
ruins of Jerash. 

Men of the same trade are usually found in one 
street. In Jer 377! we read of the ‘ bakers’ street.’ 
Josephus (BJ v. viii. 1) says Titus entered through 
the second wall ‘at the place where are the mer- 
chants of wool, the braziers and the market for 
cloth.’ So in Cairo and Damascus, for instance, 
we have the bazaars of the braziers, the silver- 
smiths, the saddlers, ete. The goods are exposed 
for sale in little shops whose fronts are entirel 
open. The bazaars are frequently roofed with 
glass. As atrictly business streets, they are shut 
at sunset, and closely guarded. 

yin, ‘what is without,’ is the Heb. word which 
properly corresponds to street: asm) is unhappily 
often so rendered, esp. in AV (less often in BY}. 
but it really means broad or open place (cf. Driver 
on Am §'* or Dn 9®). For yin LAX gives 656s (Is 
5% ote.), osos (28 1” etc.), Slodos (Is 74), rAareia 
(Ps 18 ete.) ; for prryerSy (Job 18!7), ért rpbdowmoy 
dtwrépw, where the sense is obviously ‘on the face 
of the earth’ (Davidson, Job, ad loc.). In each 
case AV and RV render ‘street.’ This is right 
when the reference is to the outside of the house. 
The context determines the meaning. In Ps 1448 
RV gives correctly ‘in our fields.’ 35m is repre- 
sented in LXX by 4é8és (Is 59'*), dlod0s (Dt 13"), 
Eraukis (Ps 1444); but the usual equivalent is 
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w\areia, in which’ the root idea is the same, It 
applies to the open space at the gate (see OPEN 
PLACE) where assemblies met, cases were tried, 
and business done; also to any square or open 
space in the city, as, e.g., before the house of God 
(Ezk 10!%), pw occurs in Pr 78, Ec 12+5, Ca 33, 
In the first LXX renders dlodos, ‘thoroughfare’ ; 
in the others dyopd. This corresponds with Arab. 
sik =‘market,’ or ‘place of concourse’: zukak is 
used for the common passages between the houses. 

In NT mdareia and pdun are practically synony- 
mous. Although in Lk 147! we read mdarelas xa 
pupas, possibly here implying distinction in breadth, 
and ya ieielcenerents and lanes,’ yet the street 
called Straight in Damascus is called pvyn (Ac 9"), 
and it was one of the finest streets in Syria. For 
d*yopa (Mk 6°%) RV gives correctly ‘market place.’ 

W. EWING. 

STRENGTH OF ISRAEL.—The EV tr. of the 
Divine title Sx: ny} in 1S 15% The word ny; 
occurs parallel with wa, niyen, moa, apa, in a 
list of Divine attributes in 1 Ch 291} where it is 
tr. in EV ‘victory’ (so LXX viky). Driver (Heb. 
Text of Samuel, p. 98) points out that the proper 
meaning of the root nsi is splenduit, and argues 
that the sense of victory is a special and derived 
one. He adopts for Saw’ ns: the tr. ‘the Glory of 
Israel ’ inlenly: Lohr). H. P. Smith (following 
the Vulg. ¢triwmphator) renders ‘the Victor’ ; 
Wellh. ‘the Faithful one’ The LXX in 1S 15% 
has xal SiacpePjoerac "Iopadd els Sto, which implies 
that the Gr. translator read or misread ayn for nx3, 

J. A. SELBIE. 

STRIKE, STROKE.—The verb ‘to strike’ is of 
Anglo-Sax. origin, coming from strican ‘to ad- 
vance swiftly and smoothly ’ (Middle Eng. striken),” 
thongh it 1s allied to Lat. stringere ‘to touch 
swiftly and lightly, graze.’ It is thus properly an 
intrans. verb, its trans. form being ‘stroke’ (from 
Anzlo-Sax. stracian, causal of strican). But 
‘strike’ early adopted a transitive sense, and the 
two verbs were not kept distinct. 

1. In AV ‘strike’ occurs transitively in the 
phrase ‘strike through.’ 

For example: Jg 5% ‘When she had pierced and stricken 
through his temples’ Qn} npdm, RV ‘she struck through his 
temples’; Moore ‘she . . . demolishes his temple, lit. makes it 
vanish,’ with a long note eres the tr.; the Oxf. Heb, Lex. 
gives ‘pierce’; the Heb. vb. is usually intrans, ‘pasa on or away,’ 
but here and in Job 20% it is trans. ‘ pasa through’); Job 20% 
‘The bow of steel shall strike him through,’ Ps 1105, Pr 723, 
La 49, Hab 314 (RV ‘pierce’). It is a strong phrase meaning 
to crush, and the verb ‘strike’ has its original meaning of swift 
motion. Cf. Milton, Reform. tn Eng. i. ‘The bright and 
blissful Reformation (by Divine Power) strook through the 
black and settled Night of Ignorance and Anti - Christian 
Tyranny.’ 

2. Through the confusion between ‘strike’ and 
‘stroke,’ the former came to mean rub smoothly. 
There are some examples in AV. 

Ex 127 ‘ They shall take of the blood and strike it on the two 
side-posts’ (inj, LXX Oycouew, RV ‘put it’); so 1222; also 


2 K 611 ‘Te will surely come out to me, and stand, and call on 
the name of the Lord his God, and strike his hand over the 
place, and recover the leper’ (aippa- dx Yas yg, LXX iwdjeu 
THY Ype evToU ivi rév rorov, RV ‘wave his hand over the place’ 
—because it is the same Heb. verb that is used for ‘waving’ the 
‘wave-offering’ [Ex 2924. 3% etc.], for waving the hand as a signal 
{Is 182], and the like—see Oxf. Heb. Lex. 8. 43); To 111) ‘He 
strake of the gall on his father’s eyes’ (tpociwacs thy xoany ini 
vovs 6¢0aruous), Cf. Holland, Pliny, ii. 313, ‘If the side-posts or 
doore-checks of any house be striked with the said bloud, where- 
soever magicians are busie with their feats and juggling casts, 
they shall take no effect.’ 


“Thia early meaning is most nearly seen in the phrase 
stricken tn age or tn years: Gn 1811 ‘Now Abraham and 
Sarah were old and well stricken in age’ [O°?3 O°x9, which is 
always the Heb. whether the Eng. be ‘age’ (Gn 1811 241, Joa 
231. 2) or ‘years’ (Jos 13! d¢s)]; Lk 17 ‘They both were now well 
stricken in years’ (wpefsSumeres iv vais yutpess avewy), 118, Cf, 
Robinson's More’s Utopia, 29, ‘I chaunced to espye this fore- 
sayde Peter talkynge with a certayne Straunger, & man well 
stricken in age.’ 


STRIPES 
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8. To ‘strike sail’ is simply to haul it down in 
order to ease the ship: Ac 27!” ‘strake sail,’ Gr. 
xXaddcavres 7d oxetos, RV ‘ they lowered the gear ’— 
see Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck, p. 105 ff; 
Ramsay, St. Paul the J'raveller, 329f.; and the 
notes by Page and by Knowling. ; 

4. To ‘strike hands’ is to become security, as 
Pr 17° ‘A man void of understanding striketh 
hands, and becometh surety in the presence of his 
friend,’ so 6! 1115". 22%, Job 178, Ad. Est 148. The 
expression is Heb. and arises from the action. 

5. In the Pref. to AV occurs the rare but intel- 
eae phrase ‘strike the stroke’; ‘The vintaye 
of Abiezer, that strake the stroke ; yet the glean- 
ing of grapes of Ephraim was not to be despised.’ 

6. The verb ‘to strike’ is used for the action of 
God’s hand in disease or death, and the result is a 
‘stroke.’ 

Strike: 281215 ‘The Lord struck the child that Uriah's wite 
bare unto David, and it waa very sick’; 2 Ch 1320 ‘The Lord 
struck him, and he died’; Is 15 ‘Why should ye be stricken any 
more?’; 167 ‘Surely they are stricken’ (O'Np)"FN, RV ‘utterly 
stricken’); 534 ‘We did esteem him stricken’; 638 ‘For the 
transgressions of my people wag he stricken’ (1D) 923, RVm 
‘to whom the stroke was due'—see Cheyne’s and Skinnar’s 
notes). Cf. Knox, Worka, iii. 231, ‘I can not but feir lyke 

lagues to stryke the realme of England’; Bunyan, //oly War, 
by, ‘My brave Lord Innocent fell down dead (with grief, some 
say; With belng poisoned with the striking breath of one Ill- 
Pause, as say others),’ 

Stroke: Job 232 ‘My stroke ig heavier than my groaning’ my 
RV; Heb. lit. as AVin ‘my hand’: but it is scarcely possible, 
says Davidson, that ‘my hand’ should mean ‘the hand of God 
upon me,’ #.¢. ‘my stroke’; see his note); 3618 ‘ Beware lest he 
take thee away with his stroke’ (PPY2 An'pxj3, RV ‘lest thou 
be led away by thy suflicioncy,’ RVm ‘lest wrath lead thee away 
into mockery’); Ps 3919 ‘ Remove thy stroke away from me’; 
Ig 148 ‘He who smote the people in wrath with a continual 
stroke’; Ezk 2416 ‘I take from thee the desire of thine eyes 
with a stroke.’ The ‘stroke’* of OT, as of Ig 634. 8, was prob- 
ably leprosy ; in modern gage a ‘stroke’ is paralysis. See 
art. Puacos in vol. iii. p. 8875. Cf. Shaks. Rich. LJ, un i. 31— 


* More welcome is the stroke of death to me 
Than Bolingbroke to England.’ 
Timon of Athens, tv. i, 23— 


* Plagues, incident to men, 
Your potent and infectious fevers heap 
On Athens, ripe for stroke.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
STRIPES.—See CRIMFS AND PUNISHMENTS, 


vol. i. p. 527. 


STUBBLE.—In one place (Job 2138) this is the 
unfortunate tr® (AV sail RV) of teben (see STRAW). 
In all other places it is the equivalent, in both 
Eng. VSS, of ep kash. The UXX tr, this word 
in two places (Job 13% 41%) xépros; in eight 
Kaddun (=‘stubble’ or ‘straw’), and in four ¢pv- 
yava (‘dry sticks’ and ‘stems,’ SN stubble, 
such as are gathered for fuel). This is the current 
(not Siac) meaning of the Arab. cognate kash. 
Once (Is 33") the expression ‘ye shall bring forth 
stubble’ is tr. by LXX alcdnéjoecbe (B), ‘ ye shall 
perceive,’ or alsxwOjccece (N°*), ‘ye shall be 
ashamed,’ evidently a different reading. Grain in 
Bible lands is not cut by the sickle, but pulled up 
by the roots, or the straw broken off short near 
them. Consequently there is little stubble in the 
harvest field, in our sense of the term. When 
teben was withheld from them, the Israelites had 
to utilize sash for the manufacture of their bricks. 
Kash refers to such remnants of grain stalks, with 
sticks and stumps of small plants, as are ex- 
pressed by ¢pvyava. Such furnish the pasturage 
of countless herds of cattle and flocks of sheep. 
They are liable to catch fire and burn. Most 
of the allusions to stubble are with reference to 
such conflagrations (Ex 15’, Is 5%, Jl 2° ete.). It 
is finally rooted up and carried away by the wind 


“In the same way the subst. ‘blow’ is used in Ps 8910 and 
Jer 1417, In the former © RV retains, the Heb. being 
found only there ; in the latter it changes into ‘ wound ° 
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(Job 18%, Is 40%, Jer 13% etc.). One of the most 
characteristic spectacles witnessed in passing over 
the breezy plains of Syria, after the harvest is 
over, 18 that of the uprooted plants of the large 
Umbellifere, Composite, and others, often with a 
spherical contour, dried to excessive lightness by 
the hot winds and whirled across the fields, leaping 
madly over stones and inequalities in the surface, 
and sometimes taking Jong flights in the air, then 
pausing a moment, only to bound off again, until 
they are caught in some thorn bush, or lost to view 
beyond the distant horizon. G. E. Post. 
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STUFF (Lat. stupa, stuppa, the coarse part of 
flax, tow, Old Fr. estoffe) is used in AV in the 
sense of goods, esp. houschold furniture. The 
Heb. is *>p Aelt, except in Ex 367 (apxdp, lit. ‘ work,’ 
of the furniture of the tabernacle). The Gr. is ra 
oxevdopara, Jth 15"; or 7a oxevn, Jth 16, Lk 178, 
Cf. Udall, Hrasmus’ Par. i. 7, ‘All that ever they 
had about them of stuffe or furniture, shewed 
and testifyed povertie and simplicitie’ ; North, 
Plutarch, 871, ‘This man after fe had spent the 
most part of his father’s poods, was so sore in debt, 
that he was driven to sell his household stutle, by 
billes set up on every post.’ 

In 2Ch 2 >esding ‘tuff’ means ‘materials’ for 
building. Cf. Erasmus, Crede, 39, ‘Certayne men 
... have taught that he doth create which doth 
brynge forthe and make somewhat of nothynge, 
which belongeth onely to Gud, and that he doth 
make which frameth or shapeth ony thing of some 
matere or stuffe’; Ex 39° ‘lind. ‘And the brod- 
rynge of the girdel that was upon it was of the 
saine stufle and after the same worke of gold.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

STUMBLING BLOCK.—The word ‘block’ was 
formerly used of a lump of wood, stone, or the 
like, in one’s way, and was then applied fig. to any 
obstruction. Thus Payne, Jto2 al Each. 38, ‘At 
which common block many weakelings do stumble.’ 
The oF Peon exists now only in the compound 
‘stumbling-block,’ and only the compound is found 
in AV. 

The words so tr are in Heb.: (1) mtkshdl (Lv 1914, Ig 6714, 
Jer 621, zk 320 719 143.6*); and (2) makshéiah ¢ eph 18), The 
Gr. words are: (1) tperxouue (Sir 39%, Ro 1415, | Co 89); (2) 
fvdev wporxoupuaros (Sir 317); und (3) exavdcroy (Wis 141], Sir 76, 
Ro 119, 1 Co 18, Rev 214), See Orrxncg, vol. iii. p. 686. 

In the same way stumblingstone is used in Ro 
952: 83 (Xl0s wpooxduparos), for which RV gives ‘ stone 
of stumbling,’ the AV expression for the same Gr. 
inl P 2%. ‘Stone of stumbling’ occurs also in Is 
8 for ’eben negeph, the latter word meaning lit. 
‘plague,’ ‘stroke’ (see STRIKE, STROKE). 

J. HASTINGS. 

SUA (B Zoud, A Zovoed, AV Sud), 1 Es 5”%=Siahn, 
Ezr 2%; Sia, Neh 7%’. 


SUAH (nn; B Xovxl, A and Luc. Lofe).—An 
Asherite, 1 Ch 7%. 


SUBAI (Zvfael), 1 Es 6% =Shanilai, Ezr 2“; Sal- 
mai, Neh 7%. 


SUBAS (Zov8ds, AV Suba), 1 Es 5%.—His sons 
were among the sons of Solomon’s servants who 
returned with Zerubbabel. ‘There is no correspond- 
ing name in the lists of Ezr 2, Neh 7. 


SUCATHITES (ornae; B Swxatielu, A Lwradeelu, 
Luc. Zovyaelu.).—A family of scribes that dwelt 
at Jabez, 1Ch 2©. See SHIMEATHITES, and cf, 
GENRALOGY, iv. 39, and Wellh. de Gentibus, 30 ff. 


SUCCEED, SUCCESS.—To succeed (Lat. suc. 
cédere, from sub, next, and cédere, to go; Fr. sue- 
* On Ezekiel’s ‘ block-gods’ see Davidson's note to 64 
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céder) is simply to follow; and success (Lat. 
successus, Old Fr. succes) is that which follows. 
Thus, Shaks. JJ Henry VI. i. iv. 2— 

‘ After summer evermore succeeds 

Barren winter’ ; 

Tymme, Calvin’s Genests, 785, ‘This verily was 
rare honour, to be tolde of the event, and successe 
to come of fourteene yeares’—in reference to the 
interpretation of Pharaoh’s dreams. In modern 
Eng. when the reference is to the result of an 
enterprise, ‘succeed’ and ‘success’ denote pro- 
sperity, but in older Eng. the nature of the result 
was not contained in the words themselves, but 
had to be indicated by an adv. or adjective. 


Succeed: In Sir 488 the verb occurs in ite simple sense, and 
the prep. is ve pace ‘Who anointedst kings to take revenge, 
and prophets to succeed after him’ (Qiadésxoug pest’ adeédy). ) 
still way ‘follow after,’ but not ‘succeed after.’ The nature of 
the result is expressed by an adv. in To 46 ‘If thou deal truly, 
thy doings shall prosperously succeed to thee’ (sdedias ivevras 
iv ross ipyess wov). Cf. Shaks. Lear, 1. ii. 167, ‘The effects he 
writes of succeed cobeppy:, 

Success: It was poesible in 1611 to use ‘success’ in a good 
sense ;* {t occurs so once in AV, 2 Mac 1023 ‘For a pledge of 
their success and victory ’ (iy7vev einpespiacs xa vixys). So Fuller, 
Holy State, 258, ‘God causeth sometimes the sunne of succease 
to shine as well on bad as good projects.’ But elsewhere in AV 
an adj. is used, either ‘good’ (Jos 18, 1 8 18heading, To 712, Wis 
1319, Sir 209 8813, 1 Mac 455 828, 2 Mac 1023 136) or ‘ prosperous’ 
(Sir 4326), Of. Fuller, Holy State, 109, ‘God mouldecth some for 
a scholemaster’s life, undertaking it with desire and delight and 
discharging it with dexterity and happy successe.’ On the other 
hand, Jioly State, 79, ‘Sorrow-struck with some gad signe of ill- 
successe’; and Milton, P# iv. 1— 


‘ Perplexed and troubled at his bad success, 
The tempter stood.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 

SUCCOTH.—4. (nizp) A place so called accord- 
ing toGn 33" because of the booths (Heb. gsukkéth) 
which Jacob inade there for his cattle. In the 
Heb. text of this verse sukkéth occurs three times 
and is rendered ‘Succoth ’—‘ booths’—‘ Succoth ’ 
inAVand RV. The LXX by using cxyval three 
times makes clear the identity of Succoth with 
booths, which has to be explained in the margin of 
AV and RV, but conveys the impression that the 
name of Succoth was then Zxnval. Josephus (Ant. 
I. xxi. 1) states that the place was so called in his 
time; but this name would not have been piven 
before the period of Greek supremacy. The Targ. 
and Syr. preserve the proper name Succoth, but in 
place of the second gukkith (tr. ‘booths’ in EV) 
use }5np, x>SeD, words which in a modified form are 
employed as equivalents for ‘tabernacles’ and 
‘booths’ in Lv 23%“ and other places where 
reference is made to the Feast of Tabernacles. 
The Vulgate explains ‘Socoth, id est tabernacula,’ 
though ‘ tentoriis’ corresponds to ‘booths’ in the 
earlier part of the verse. 


pe oe Sad where the name occurs are: Gn 8817 Yxwves; 
Joe 18% B Yenzabe, A Zuxs, Luc. 260; Ig 8618 B Bony 66, in v.16 
wus whdsog, A Yonxed; 1K 748 (v.85 in LXxX) Yeux eb: 2 Ch 417 
B 26x76 (7), A Loxxod; Ps 608 B ray eunvdy, Aq. cvrmacueys 
Ps 1088 K ray cxnvauércor, ART exnvar. 


The passages in Joshua, Judges, Kings, and 
Chron. refer to a place E. of Jordan. Jos 1377 
mentions Succoth as in the territory of Sihon, 
king of Heshbon. In Gideon’s pursuit of the 
Midianites as related in Jg 8, he comes to Succoth 
after crossing the Jordan. From the references 
in Ps 60° [Heb-8] 1087 [He>.8] to the ‘valley of 
Succoth’ nothing definite as to geographical posi- 
tion can be inferred, but a locality east of the 
Jordan is suitable (note that the LX X in these two 
passages does not treat Succoth as a proper name). 

erome on Gn 33" (Quast. IHeb. in lib. Gen.) ob- 
serves with reference to Succoth: ‘Est autem 
usque hodie civitas trans Jordanem hoc vocabulo 


* On the other hand, it is found in the Rhemish NT in a bad 
eense,: ‘As God hath shewed by the suocesse of all Heretica) 
Colloquies, Synodes, and Assemblies in Germanie, France, Poole, 
and other places in our daies’ (note on Ac 1528). 


SUCCOTH-BENOTH 


inter partes Scythopoleos.’ Jerome testifies to the 
survival of the Heb. name, while Josephus (as 
already remarked) testifies to the existence of its 
Gr. equivalent. The Talm. Jerus. (Shebwth, ix. 2) 
gives aby (in some edd. abyin) as yet another 
name for Succoth, and Merrill (Hast of the Jordan, 
p. 386), followed by Conder (/eth and Moab, p. 
183) and G. A. Smith (7GHL, 585), pr opores Lelt 
Deir'Alla, a mound about 1 mile N. of the Jabbok, 
as the site of the ancient Succoth, and the present 
equivalent of abyn. A place Skt, about 10 miles 
south of Beisan, on the west of the Jordan, has 
also been proposed as the site; but, though this 
may meet the requirements of the narrative in 
Gn 33, a place E. of the Jordan seems necessar 
for some of the other places where the name is 
mentioned. Tristram (ible Places, p. 345) failed 
to find any trace of the name Succoth east of 
Jordan. 

2, (Zoxywd, Ex 1287 137, Nu 33° 6) The first 
encampment of the children of Israel on leaving 
Egypt. The word is a pure Heb. one, signifying 
‘booths’ or ‘tents’ (see above), but Egyptologists 
regard it as the equivalent of an Egyptian word 
Thuku or Thuket, the name of a region of which 
the capital was Pithom. Brugsch and Naville are 
agreed on this point, but not as to the situation 
of Pithom. Ebers proposes a different Egyptian 
word as the equivalent of Succoth, but agrees with 
Naville as to the position of the region so desig- 
nated. Referring to art. Exopus, vol. i. p. 802, 
it will be seen that the neighbourhood of the 
station Ramses, on the railway from Zagazig to 
Ismailia, corresponds to the ancient Sueccoth. 
The children of Israel must have remained here 
a short time to arrange themselves in order for 
their future march; and whether the name was 
used by them in imitation of a similarly sounding 
Egy pian word, or because they then began to 
dwell in booths, may be left an open question. 

A. T. CHAPMAN. 

SUCCOTH-BENOTH (nisp-nizp; B'Poyxw0Bawerdel, 
A ZoxxwOBevidel; Sochoth-benoth).—In 2 K 17% it is 
said that the colonists from Babylon at Samaria 
‘made Succoth-benoth,’ just as the colonists from 
Cuth ‘made Nergal.’ The parallelism between 
Nergal and Succoth-benoth shows that the latter 
must be the name of a deity. As Norgal was the 

atron-god of Cuth, it is reasonable to infer that 
in Succoth-benoth we have a corrupted form either 
of Bel-Merodach, the patron-god of Babylon, or 
of his wife Zarpanit. There is consequently a 

ood deal of probability in the conjecture of 
Rechnen (Herodotus’, i. p. 654) that we have in 
it a corruption of the Babylonian Zarpanit, ‘the 
silvery one,’ which, in accordance with a popular 
etymology, is generally written Zer-danit, ‘the 
seed-creatress,’ in the cuneiform texts. The spell- 
ing of the name in the LXX lends support to this 
view; and it is just possible that Rawlinson ma 
be right in suggesting that the biblical Succoth is 
due to a confusion between cert, which seems to 
be a derivative form from zeru (see Haupt, Nimrod- 
Epos, 8, 35), and gardt, ‘tents’ or ‘booths.’ In 
Am 5* the name of the Babylonian god Sakkut 
has been transformed into nmap, if we accept 
Schrader’s explanation of the passage (SA, 1874, 
pp. 324-332). Perhaps the fact that the images 
of the Babylonian divinities were carried in pro- 
cession in ‘ships’ or arks, assisted in the change 
of the name. It is even possible that by Succoth 
the Hebrew writer intended to denote these pro- 
cessional shrines, Benoth (from Benth) being 
corrupted from Belith or Belit, the classical Beltis, 
& common title and synonym of Zer-banit. 

LirsratTuRs.—Schrader, COT i. 274f.; Delitzach, Paradies, 
216; Jensen, ZA iv. 852; and the Comm. ad loc. 

A. H. SAYCE. 


SUD 


SUD (Zovs, Sodi).—The ‘river’ of Babylon, on 
which dwelt ‘Jechonias, the son of Joakim, king 
of Judah,’ and his fellow-exiles (Bar 1‘). The 
canal on which Babylon was situated before its 
destruction by Sennacherib was called the Arakhtu ; 
but the whole of Babylonia was intersected by 
small canals, each of which had a name, and it is 
therefore quite possible that in the time of Nebuch- 
adrezzar one of those in the neighbourhood of the 
capital bore a name which resembled Sud. As, 
however, the Greck sibilant can represent more 
than one Semitic letter, it is useless to speculate 
about the Babylonian form of the name until we 
know how it was written in Hebrew or Aramaic. 

A. H. SAYCE. 

SUDDENLY.—The adj. ‘sudden’ and the adv. 
‘suddenly’ were often used formerly without the 
element of surprise which belongs to their root 
(Lat. subitaneus, from subire, ‘to come stealthily’), 
and is always associated with their use in mod. 
English, Thus Shaks, uses ‘sudden’ in the sense 
of soon (Meas. for Meas. 11. ii. 83, ‘To-morrow ! 
O, that’s sudden’); and of hasty (As You Ltke It, 
v. ii. 8, ‘My sudden wooing, nor her sudden con- 
senting’); and of impetuous (lich. IZ, U. i. 35, 
‘Small showers last long, but sudden storms are 
short’). So also he uses ‘suddenly’ in the sense 
of quickly (Tam. Shrew, ii. 327, ‘Was ever match 
clapped up so suddenly ?’) or presently (I Henry IV. 
I. lil. 294, ‘When time is ripe, which will be 
suddenly’). In AV ‘suddenly’ means speedily in 
Ps 6! ‘Let them return and be ashamed suddenly’ 
(yan, LXX dia rdyous); and in Jer 49” 60%, In 
1 Ti 5% ‘Lay hands suddenly on no man,’ the 
meaning is hastily (Gr. raxéws), J. HASTINGS. 


SUDIAS (BA Zovilas, Luc. ’Q30ud).—A Levitical 


family that returned with Zerubbabel, 1 Es 5°, 
called in Ezr 2 HopaviAH and in Neh 7* 
HODEVAH. 


SUICIDE.— See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS, 
vol. i. p. 52%. 


SUKKIIM (o” ‘a B Tpwyodéra, A Towydoddrat, 
Luc. Xovxeelu).—The name of a tribe mentioned 
together with Libyans and Cushites as led by 
Shishak against Judwa (2 Ch 12%). The passage 
is not found in the corresponding text of Kings. 
The LXX rendering ‘Troglodytes’ was probably 
eae by the fact of a place called Suche (Pliny, 
HIN vi. 172) being mentioned among Troglodyte 
possessions; the same is called by Strabo (iii. 8) 
‘the fortress of Suchus,’ and Suchus, he tells us, 
is a name for a sacred crocodile (26. xvii. 1). Several 
Becerapilers identify this place with the modern 
uakin, which, however, may well be an Arabic 
word (sawdkin). The identification of the Sukkiim 
with the inhabitants of Suakin, though accepted by 
Forbiger and Dillmann (in Schenkel, i. 288), is there- 
fore very uncertain; nor is the view of Gesenius, 
that the word should be treated as a Hebrew ad- 
jective, ‘dwellers in tents,’ much more probable. 
D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 
SULPHUR.—See BRIMSTONE. 


SUN.—The usual word in the OT for the first of 
the great lights of heaven is #p¥, Phen. vov, Aram. 
xvnv (Dn 6) and shemsha, Arab. shamsun, Assyr. 
Sam$u (samsu in the name Samsu-iluna, c. 2200 B.c., 
evidently a West Semitic form). There is consider- 
able uncertainty as to the etymology (for conjec- 
tures see Levy, Worterd. tiber die Targg. ii. 578 f.). 
Other words for sun are nq, lit. ‘heat,’ or, ad). [?), 
‘hot’ (Job 30%, Ca 6", Is 2473 30%), and 095 (Jg 8°14) 
Job 97), of doubtful derivation. Both these terms 
are used poetically, and the latter occurs in the 
place-name Ir-ha-Heres, ‘city of the sun’ (Helio- 
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olis), RV ‘city of destruction’ (see IR-HA-HERES), 
n Job 31* the word used is ix, marg. ‘light.’ 

The earliest mention of the sun in the Bible is 
in Gn 1'*!6 [p), in which, however, none of the 
above words are used, the luminary being referred 
to as the greater of the two ‘great lights’ (m2’6réth), 
created to rule the day, the lesser light being to 
rule the night, and to divide the light from the 
darkness (v.18), Both of them were placed in the 
firmament for signs and for seasons, and for days 
and years (v.'4), As the lesser light, the moon was 
the measurer of time, by her constant and clearly- 
marked phases; the sun was, by the constanc 
and regularity of his apparent motion, the rea 
indicator. ith those of the lesser light, his 
eclipses were regarded as signs foretelling events. 
Ife indicated the beginning and the end of each 
day; seasons, both religious and agricultural ; 
regulated the festivals; and determined the com- 
mencement and termination of every year, his 
movements forming, at the same time, the basis 
of all chronological data. 

Naturally, the ideas of the ancient Hebrews con- 
cerning the movements of the sun, when tested by 
modern science, were erroneous. As we, in the 
language of everyday life, speak of the sun as 
‘rising’ and ‘setting,’ so they spoke of him as 
‘going forth’ (ydza@’, Gn 19” ete.; zedrah, Jg 9%, 
25S 234 etc.) and ‘entering’ (66’, Gn 15'*-?” ete.). 
From zdrah and 66’ came the expressions, mizrah 
(shemesh), ‘the rising (of the sun),’ also ‘east’; 
and mébé’ (shemesh), ‘the setting (of the sun),’ 
also ‘west.’ The equivalent Assyrian expres- 
sions are similar, being zit (for dzit, from dzti= 
yaz@) Samsi and érib Samh, the ‘coming forth’ 
and the ‘entering of the sun’ (cf. for the latter, 
the Heb. ay ‘to become evening’). Poetically, 
this idea of going forth and entering was extended. 
and the sun, as well as the moon, was regarded as 
possessing & habitation (Hab 3!) and a tent or taber- 
nacle (Ps 19% 5), set for him by God, from which 
he caine forth as a bridegroom from his chamber, 
rejoicing as a strong man to run his course. This 
idea seems to be illustrated by the designs on 
certain of the cylinder-seals of Babylonia, on which 
a deity, evidently the sun-god, is represented 
coming forth nee the open doors, which the 
attendants hold back for him, at the same time 
turning their faces away, in order not to be blinded 
by his brightness. In connexion with this, it is 
ales worthy of note that the Babylonians speak 
of the bolts of the high heavens greeting the sun 
at his setting, and his beloved wife going to meet 
him. ‘There is hardly any doubt that these 
poetical similes are based upon the unfailing 
regularity of the sun’s daily course, which, in 
more southern latitudes, varies less than with us, 
marking the two cardinal points, and also the divi- 
sion of day and night, with less variation. Such 
expressions as ‘the time when the sun is hot’ (18 
11°, Neh 7°) were therefore more precise than they 
would be in our latitudes. Having risen, and run 
his fixed path in his might (Jg 5*') until the time 
of his greatest heat, the sun went down at the hour 
which, like a living thing, he was supposed to 
know (Ps 104?9), 

Like all God’s creatures, the sun was altogether 
dependent on His will, and at His command would 
cease to shine (Job 9’); and, this being the case, 
the sun could also undergo a change of his course. 
Of this there are two examples: Joshua’s order 
to the sun to stand still (Jos 10%", Sir 465), and 
the going back of the shadow on the dial of Ahaz 
(2 K 2084), Is 387). The former has given rise to 
a considerable amount of discussion, the impro- 
bability of such a change as the stoppage of the 
earth’s rotation implied thereby being generally 
recognized, notwithstanding that God’s power to 
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do #0 without harm to the world and its inhabit- 
ants cannot admit of doubt. The probability, 
however, is that this passage, being a poetical 
extract from another work, ‘the Book of Jashar,’ 
is not to be understood literally, the statement 
being made by poetic licence for some such expres- 
sion as ‘the sun did not set until the enemies of 
Israel were completely defeated,’ i.e. the opera- 
tions were carried out so rapidly, that as much 
was done as if the day had been twice as long 
(cf. v.44). On the other hand, the explanation 
that the lengthening of the day, and the continued 
appearance of the sun above the horizon, may have 
been due to a considerable increase of the refrac- 
tive properties of the atinosphere, is also possible. 
The return of the shadow on the dial has also been 
referred to various causes, and may, according to 
some, have been due to an eclipse (see Bosanquet 
in G. Smith’s Assurbanipal, p, 346, and TSBA iii. 
31 ff., v. 261). In 2 K 208" it is the shadow onl 
that is spoken of; but the parallel passage in Is 
387 mentions also the sun, and on account of this it 
has been contended that the movement recorded 
must have been purely optical. The phenomenon 
referred to in wk 158, Lk 234-4, where it is 
stated that the sun was darkened, cannot refer to 
an eclipse, as it was the time of the full moon. 
The sun is in these passages, to all appearance, 
represented as hiding himself in order to cast a 
veil of darkness over the death of the Son of 
God. Whatever be the explanation of these three 
apparent departures from the sun’s daily routine, 
there ia no doubt that they are intended to em- 
hasize the power of God, and His active interest 
in the affairs of man. The same ideas were, to 
all appearance, generally current with regard to 
eclipses in eeremll these being looked upon in like 
manner as extraordinary manifestations of the 
power of God over nature, or as foreshadowing the 
cerrible tokens of the day of judgment (Is 13", Jl 
210 345—=Ac 2%, Mt 24%, Mk gas! Lk 21°, Rev 6}2 
84).* The setting of the sun at bright noonday is 
figurative of loss of happiness, prosperity, or success 
(Is 60”, Jer 15°, Am 8°, Mic 3°), whilst the reverse 
of this is indicated by the rising of the ‘sun of 
Mibu teousn ees: of Mal 4? (see also vol. i. p. 193), 
ike the moon, the sun was also regarded as an 
emblem of constancy, on account of the unerring 
daily repetition of his course (Ps 72° 7 89%), The 
man who loves God (Jg 5*!) and the just ruler (2 S 23") 
are both compared with him as the thing of all God’s 
creation shining with the greatest brilliance, whilst, 
for the same reason, he became the image of God 
Himself (Ps 84"), His pure, unfailing light became 
also an emblem of beauty (Ca 6"°), and his force in- 
creasing daily, or at certain seasons, typified the 
progress of a good man towards perfection (Pr 48), 
he great luminary (Sir 17%!) and adornment of 
the heavens (Sir 26"*), his light shone on all things ; 
and is surpassed in brilliance only by the heavenly 
world to come, of which God Himself is to be the 
light and the glory (Is 60, Ac 2614), 
t is to the penetrating heat of the sun that the 
oetical expression 175, hammdh, is applied (ef. 
8 19°); and by means of this, as well as by his 
light, he exercises his beneficent. power, bringin 
forth the fruits of the earth (Dt 3314), Tass vith 
the help of the rain (2S 23*), and giving man the 
desire of life (Eo 11’). But the sun has also the 
power of injuring, smiting, and scorching men and 
the fruits of the earth by his heat (Ps 1218, Ig 49", 
Jon 4°, Rev 716 168 eto.). 

Observation of the movements of the sun, and 
his influence upon the earth and upon all nature, 


* Mahler, in JR.AS, 1001, p. 42, explains the plague of dark- 
nese referred to in Ex 1021®- ag an eclipse of the sun, which took 
in in B.C, 1885 (Sitzungeber. der k. Akad. der Wiss., Vienna, 
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caused all the ancient world, with but few excep- 
tions, to regard him as a living thing; and from 
this view, dwelling, as they did, in the midst of 
heathendom, the ancient Hebrews were not wholly 
free, especially during the time of the kings. Ex. 
cept, however, where a direct reference to idolatry 
is made, the sun is spoken of as a personal living 
being only in the domain of poetry, though, as 
will be seen further on, the writers of the Hebrew 
poetical books had beon apparently influenced by 
the heathen teaching concerning the luminary of 
day. He ruled over the day, not as a god but as 
the source of light, heat, and the divisions of time, 
and came forth from his chamber to run his fixed 
course as one of the great creations of God, not as 
being himself a deity whom men should worship. 

Nevertheless, the Hebrews were attracted by the 
worship of the sun, under the influence of the 
heathen nations by whom they were surrounded. 
A common act of worship is that mentioned in 
Job 31%-77, in which the hand was kissed, and 
which is described as an iniquity to be punished 
by the judges. The law aguinst idolatrous wor- 
hip of the sun and heavenly bodies is given in 
Dt 4%, and from 1775 we learn that the penalty 
was death by stoning at the gate of the city. The 
open idolatry which took place in the time of the 
kings, however, shows clearly that the laws re- 
pontad in the passages quoted were not generally 
observed. 

On the entrance of the Israelites into the Holy 
Land, they found there the worship of the sun 
under the name of Baal-hammon, the last com- 
ponent part of this appellation being the singular 
of the word hammdnim, meaning ‘ sun-images,’ and 
connected with the word hammidh, ‘heat or hot,’ 
one of the words used in the OT for the sun (Job 
30* etc.). As pointed out in the article BAAL, 
however, it is not certain that Baal was regarded 
as the sun, but the sun was a daa, or ‘lord,’ just 
as the Babylonian sun-god, Samad, bore the title 
of bélu, ‘lord,’ in common with the other deities 
of the Assyro-Babylonian pantheon. In all proba- 
bility, therefore, the worship of the sun, properly 
su called, came from Babylonia, in which country 
there were at least two shrines to this god—one at 
Sip ar (Abu-habbah), and the other at Larsa, which 
is identified with the Ellasar of Gn 14... He was 
also worshipped, however, at many other places in 
Babylonia and Assyria. 

Noteworthy in connexion with the worship of 
the sun by the Jews, and its origin, is the reference 
to the chariots of the sun in 2K 23". To all 
appearance the chariot, as well as the horses, had 
been dedicated by various idolatrous kings of Judah, 
and they were stationed at the western entrance 
to the temple, ‘ by the chamber of Nathan-melech 
the chamberlain, which was in the precincts.’ At 
the temple of the sun at Sippar in Babylonia there 
was also a chariot, and presumably horses, dedi- 
cated to that deity ; and it is worthy of note that, 
as one of the sacred objects belonging to the 
temple of the god, it was the custom to make 
sacrilices to it.* In the 19th year of Nabopolassar 
this was transferred from the keeping of the men 
who had care of the horses (? of the sun at Sd bal 
to a man named Bél-Ahé-iddina, and a list of the 
furniture (ddé) of the chariot was drawn up, 
enumerating about 140 objects belonging to it 
many of them of silver, though some were of gold 
and of bronze. It is doubtful whether the Baby- 
lonians ever thought of the sun-god coursing through 
the heavens in a chariot drawn by swift steeds of 
fiery breed typifying his brilliant daily journey 
through the heavens, as the inscriptions, so far as 


to this states that on the 18th 
abopolassar, @ full-grown white 


* One of the tablets referrin 
of Iyyar, in the l4th year of 
sheep was offered before it. 
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they are known, do not refer to this, and the 
representation of the sun-god on the stone found 
by Mr. Rassam at Abu-habbah shows the deity 
seated in his shrine, with the representation of his 
disc before him, and two small figures coming out 
of the top of the shrine, seemingly guiding the 
disc by means of the cords attached to it, which 
they hold in their hands. The sacrificial instru- 
ments which formed part of the furniture of the 
chariot suggest that it was used in connexion with 
the worship of the sun; and as, in its equipment, 
swords or daggers of gold (3 in number) and of 
some other materia] (2 in number) are referred to, 
the suggestion that it may have accompanied the 
army on certain occasions would not be without 
probability. The ceremonies in connexion with 
the chariot of the sun at Sippar, in all Pretty 
had their reflexion at Jerusalem. It is hardly 
likely, however, that the chariot of the sun at 
Jerusalem, which Josiah burned with fire, was so 
splendid as that at Sippar in Babylonia.* 

The worship of the sun at Jerusalem is described 
by Ezekiel, who speaks of the five and twenty 
men (? priests) with their backs towards the temple 
of the tora and their faces towards the east, wor- 
shipping the sun (Ezk 8"). During this ceremony 
it 18 said (v.!”) that ‘they put the branch to their 
nose,’ a doubtful phrase which has been the subject 
of much discussion. The general opinion, however, 
is, that this is a reflexion of a Persian custom in 
which, when repeating the liturgy, the priests 
held from time to time in the left hand a bunch of 
twigs called laregman, and wore, at the offering 
of the daily sacrifice, a kind of veil. It may be 
noted in connexion with this, that, in the list of 
things PSone me to the chariot of the sun at 
Sippar, 2 nurmé are mentioned. Now the word 
nurmt, as is suggested by Frd. Delitzsch (Assyr. 
HWB), possibly menns ‘fig,’ ‘ fig-tree,’ and two 
models of a tree of this Lind: or of branches, 
probably belonged to the chariot as ornaments, 
and may have been carried ‘ before the face’ when 
worshipping the sun, as his emblems. Whether 
this practice originated in Persia or in Babylonia 
is doubtful. 

These idolatrous Jews of old are represented as 
worshipping the sun towards the east, t.e. at his 
rising. This was a custom with the Persians, and 
also, in all probability, with all the nations which 
adored that luminary. Atthe temple of Borsippa, 
which is generally regarded as the ‘Tower of Babel, 
the worship of the sun was possibly an institution 
of long standing, and at the beginning of a new 
day, that is, at sunset, the following hymn was 
sung :— 

‘Sun-god in the midst of heaven, at thy setting, 

May the bolt of heaven lofty speak thee peace— 

May the door of heaven bless thee. 

Migaru, the messenger, thy beloved, let him direct thee. 

At E-babarra, the seat of thy dominion, thy supremacy 
shines forth. 

May Aa, thy beloved wife, gladly come to meet thee ; 

May thy heart take rest ; 

May thy divine refreshment be prepared for thee. 

Warrior, hero, sun-god, may they glorify thee. 

Lord of E-babarra, may the course of thy road prosper. 

Bun Rod; direct thy path, make firm the road, go to thine 

Sun-od, thou art judge of the land, (and) director of ite 
decisions.’ 

In this hymn the sun is not only represented in 
& manner similar to that of the psalmist, as a 
bridegroom coming out of his chamber (Ps 195), 
but his bride is conceived as going to meet him, 


* Among the Babylonians, the important thing in connexion 
with the coremonies seems to have been the chariot, and this 
was probably the case at Jerusalem. With the Persians, on the 
other hand, the horses seem to have been at least as important, 
and sometimes the one, sometimes the other, followed in the 
proomenlons: The colour of these sacred horses was white, and 

hey were on certain occasions sacrificed to the sun (Herod. 1. 
188, vil. 40, 55 ; Xen. Cyr. vill. 3). 
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and he takes rest and refreshment after his weary- 
ing course. The last line of the inscription shows 
him also in the character which he commonly had 
with the Babylonians, namely, that of judge, 
which he apparently possessed as witness of every- 
thing that passes on the earth (‘under the sun,’ as 
so often occurs in Ecclesiastes, ¢.g. 1° * etc.). The 
tablet which followed the above was a hymn to the 
rising sun, beginning (the Akkadian version only 
is preserved), Utu ana-azaga-ta éa, ‘Sun-god in the 
glorious heaven rising,’ and may have resembled 
that with which the heathen Jews greeted the 
luminary, when performing the ceremony referred 
to by Ezekiel.* 

The judgment pronounced against the sun and 
moon (Is 24%), in which the former was to be 
ashamed, is regarded by some as resting upon the 
fact that the idolatrous worship which was paid 
to it was accounted as a sin, the consequences of 
which rested upon the object causing it, and would 
be visited upon it by God at the last day. This is 
probable; but the end of the verse ought to be 
taken into account, for when the Lord reigns in 
Zion gloriously the sun may well be put to shame 
on account of his inferior lustre. 


LiITBRATURE.—Riehm, JJWB:; Sayce, Htbbert Lectures, 1887 ; 
Pinches in 7SBA, 1884, pp. 164-169; Transactions of the 
Victoria Institute, 1894, pp. 10, 16, 17. 

T. G. PINCHES. 


SUPERSCRIPTION (émriypady).—1. The legend 
on a coin (Mt 22”, Mk 12'6, Lk 20%), See Money. 
2. The accusation on the Cross of Jesus (Mk 15%, 
Lk 23°8), See TITLE ON THE Cross. 


SUPH.—One of the expressions used in Dt 1} 
to define the locality of Moses’ address to Israel 
(?; on the difficulty of this interpretation see Driver] 
is ‘in the Arabah, over against Suph’ (Ho Sip [t.e. 
by dissimil., for 5:0], AV ‘over against the Red 
Sea’). If the MT be correct, Suph is a place- 
name, possibly identical with SupiHan of Nu 21", 
but, upon the whole, it appears more brokers that 
mo Si is a textual error for "0°: (cf. LXX wAnolor 
ris épvOpas [Oardoons}, Vulg. contra mare rubrum). 
Yam stipht+ means probably ‘sea of reeds,’ and 
appears to have been originally a title given to 
the upper end of the Gulf of Suez, which would be 
shallow and marshy, and ppountng in reeds (W. 
M. Miller, As. wu. Hurop. 42f.). In the OT this 
designation is usually confined to the W. (Suez) 
arm of the Red Sea: Ex 10 (J) 13! 15432 23%! 
(all four E), Nu 33% (P), Dt 114, Jos 2” (J) 4% 
(D), Neh 9°, Ps 1067-% 2? 13633 15, It stands, how- 
ever, for the Gulf of ‘Akabah not only in Dt I) 
(if the above suggestion is correct), but in Nu 21¢ 
(E) and 1 K 9%; prob. also in Nu 14” (E), Dt 1¢ 
2!; and perhaps Jg 11", Jer 497). 

J. A. SELBIE. 


SUPHAH (npw).— The name of an unknown 
locality E. of Jordan, found only in an obscure 
fragment of ancient poetry preserved in Nu 21" 
(‘ Vaheb in Suphah’). The suggestion of Tristram 
(Land of Moab, 50 f.), that it may be the modern 
Safieh, is exposed to the objection of which he 
himself is aware, that the initial 0 of the Heb. 


word could hardly represent an Arabic _o. The 


same difficulty attaches to Knobel’s identification 
with Nakd es-Safd, some 25 miles W.S.W. of the 
Dead Sea. See, further, the Comm. ad loc. 
J. A. SELBIE. 
SUPPER.—See Foon, vol. ii. p. 41"; and for the 
‘Last Supper’ see LORD’S SUPPER. 


SUR (B’Accotp, A Lovp).—One of the towns on 


® For other forms of the sun-god and sun-worship see the 
articles Baat, Cnzemosn, Moiron, and TaMuuz. 
¢ Saph is attributed also to the Nile in Ex 29-5 (cf. Ie 19%). 
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the seacoast of Palestine upon whose people the 
fear and dread of Holofernes fell when they heard 
that he had reached Damascus (Jth 2%). The 
towns are mentioned in order from north to south ; 
and Sur comes between Tyre and Ocina—the next 
place to the south being Jemnaan (Jamnia). The 
site, if a ditferent place from Tyre (Heb. Zér, 
Arab. Sar), is unknown. C. W. WILSON. 


SURE, SURELY, SURETY.—The adjectives 
‘secure,’ ‘sicker’ (or ‘siker’), and ‘sure’ all come 
from the Lat. securus; the first being taken 
directly, the second through the influence of the 
Teut. stker, sicher; the last through the Old. Fr. 
seur(mod. str). ‘Secure’ retained the meaning of 
the Lat. (se ‘without,’ cura ‘care’; see SECURE); 
between ‘sicker’ and ‘sure’ the difference was 
mainly one of dialect, till ‘sicker’ dropped out 
of literary English, Thus Chaucer, Zale of 
Meliberus, 2642, ‘Whan thow trowest to be most 
seur or siker of hir (fortune’s] help, she wol faille 
thee and deceyve thee.’ Both had a wider use 
than ‘sure’ has now. 


‘Sure’ was often used where we should now use ‘secure.’ 
Thus Udall, Erasmus’ Par. {. 18, ‘Solitarines doeth quicken and 
make luatye the mind of a Christian souldier, and some time it 
is more sure for a inan to count himself to the wild beastes, 
than to men. SBaptismne taketh away al sinnes of the former 
life, but for al that, no man is sure from the nassaultes of Satan 
which liveth sluggishly.’ So Pr. Bk. Pref. (1652), ‘There never 
was any thing by the wit of man eo well devised, or eo sure 
established, which (in continuance of time) hath not been 
corrupted.’ And in AV 18 235 ‘1 will build him a eure house’ ; 
Te 2228 *T will fasten him as a nail in a eure place’; 8218 ‘My 
people shall dwell... in sure dwellings,’ 


The adverb surely, in like manner, means some- 
times sccurely: Pr 10° ‘ He that walketh uprightly 
walketh surely.’ Cf. Robinson, More’s Utopia, 
141, ‘They fence and fortitie their campe sewerlye 
with a deape and a brode trenche.’ Jer 35 Cov, 
‘The wordes which Ionadab the sonne ofl Rechab 


commaunded his sonnes, that they shulde drynke 
no wyne, are fast and surely kepte’; Elyot, Gover- 


nour, li. 237, ‘David . . . came to the pavilion of 
king Saul, where he found hym suerly slepynge, 
havinge by him his speare and a cuppe with water.’ 

But it 18 of more importance to observe that 
in its ordinary meaning ‘surely’ has now lost so 
much of its force that its use in AV sometimes 
suggests to the reader the opposite of that which 
is intended. Thus in Gn 2", the first instance of 
its use, ‘In the day that thou eatest thereof thou 
shalt surely die,’ the assertion is the strongest 
possible. The Hebrew is the idiomatic phrase, 
‘dying thou shalt die.” But the English suggests 
a slight doubt. Soin Gn 34‘ And the serpent said 
unto the woman, Ye shall not surely die,’ ¢6. Ye 
shall certainly not die. 


Thia Heb. idiom, an account of which will be found in 
Davidson’s Hebrew Syntax, § 86, or in Gesenius-Kautzsch, 
§ 113, is variously rendered in AV. Sometimes the idiom is 
preserved, as Gn 2217 ‘in blessing I will bless thee, and in 
multiplying I will multiply thy seed.’ More frequently an 
adverb or adverbial phrase is tnserted, such as ‘exceedingly’ 
Gn 1619, ‘certainly’ Gn 1810 437, ‘doubtleas’ 2 9 519 ‘utterly’ 
Dt 123, Jg 144 169, Zec 1117; ‘clean’ Zeo 1117; ‘solemnly’ Gn 483: 
‘earnestly’ 18 208; ‘altogethor' Nu 1613, Jer 3010; ‘needs! 
Gn 245; ‘indeed ’ Gn 878; ‘ever’ Jg 118: gisinly 1 § 927 1016: 
‘at all’ 2 K 1888, Jer 2619; ‘straitly’ Gn 87, 18 1438; ‘freely! 
Gn 216, But by far the most frequently used adverb {s ‘surely’; 
and in every instance it has the force of ‘assuredly’ or ‘cer- 
tainly.’ Thus Gn 289 ‘J will surely give the tenth unto thee’: 
16 1323 ‘ We shal! mural die, because we have seen God’; Hab 23 
‘it will surely come, it will not tarry.’ Of. Sir 4811 ‘We shall 
wurely live’ (fen Cnespcctas). 


‘Surely ’ is also the translation of certain Hebrew 
and Greek adverbs and other expressions, some of 
which are very forcible. Thus (1)'’akén,* Gn 2818 
‘surely the Lord is in this place’; Ex 2 ‘surely 

* A rather less emphatic particle is ‘ak, the foroe of which is 


well seen in Ps 895. 6. 12 .in RV. In Pe 62 this word is tr, 
five times ‘only’ (both AV and RY), once ‘surely’: cf. Ps 73}, 
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this thing is known’; 1S 15° ‘surely the bitter. 
ness of death is past’; Is 407 ‘surely the people is 
grass’; Jer 4° ‘Ah, Lord God! surely thou hast 
greatly deceived this people.’ The same word is 
tr. ‘verily’ in Is 45%, ‘truly’ in Jor 3%, ‘cer. 
tainly’ in Jer 8°. (2)’/m (an emphatic negative), as 
Nu 14” ‘surely they shall not see the land which I 
sware unto their fathers’; or ’wm-lo’ (an emphatic 
affirmative), as Ezk 36° ‘Surely in the fire of my 
jealousy have I spoken against the residue of the 

eathen.’ (3)’Omndm (a strong asseverative from 
’aman, ‘to confirm’), as Job 347 ‘Yea, surely 
God will not do wickedly’ (RV ‘of a surety’). 
(4) 28125 ‘The man that hath done this thin 
shall surely die’ (Heb. ‘is a son of death’; cf. 
1 S 2031 261%), (5) ddnds, as Mt 26" ‘surely thou 
also art one of them?’ (RV ‘of atruth’); Jn 178 
‘They have known surely that I came out from 
thee’ (RV ‘of a truth’). (6) mdvrws, Lk 4% ‘Ye 
will surely say unto me this proverb’ (RV ‘ doubt- 
less ye will say’). (7) 4 [el] mip, He 6'* ‘Surel 
blessing I will bless thee, and multiplying I will 
aleinty thee’ (# [edd. ef] phy etrAoyav edroy}jow ge, 
Kal wrAnOivwy wrnOurad ce), (8) val, Rev 22” ‘Surely 
I come quickly’ (RV ‘ yea’). 


Examples of ‘surely’ are Knox, Hist, 815, ‘I thinke and am 
surely perawaded.’ Rhemish NT, Preface, ‘ Vulpilas surely gave 
the Scriptures to the Gothes in their own tonge, and that before 
he wasan Arrian.’ Generydes (K.E.T.8.), 1317— 


‘They were fully accordid all in one 
That Auferius suerly shuld be ther kyng,’ 


Surety occurs in the phrase ‘of asurcty,’ Gn 15" 
1818 26°, Ac 12)! (d\ndGs, RV ‘of a truth’). Cf, 
1S 26¢ Cov. ‘David .. . sent out spyes, and 
knewe of a suertie, that he was come in deede.’ 
Elsewhere the word means ‘security’ in the legal 
sense; cf, Paraph., in Verse, 68°— 


‘He who for men their surety stood.’ 


Suretiship occurs only in Pr 11°‘ He that hateth 
suretiship is sure’ (Heb. as AVin and RVm ‘those 
that strike hands’; see STRIKE). See DEBT, 
PLEDGE. J. HASTINGS, 


SURGERY.—Sce MEDICINE, vol. iii. p. 333. 
SUSA.—See SHUSHAN, 


SUSANNA (Xovcavvd).—i, TEXT AND VERSIONS. 
—The history of Susanna forms a part of the Bk. 
of Daniel in the Greek Bible and in those versions 
which are taken from the Greek. In Gr. MSS, 
and also in the Old Latin and Arabic, it stands 
before Dn 1; but in the Latin Vulgate it stands 
as Dn 13. Swete prints it as a separate work 
after Daniel. The LXX is the oldest extant text, 
but there may have been a Semitic oriyinal. If 
80, it is antecedently probable that it would be in 
Aramaic, not Hebrew. Hebrew was the language 
of Jegal discussions, hymns, and prayers. Aramaic 
was the language of such anecdotes and histories 
a8 clrowlaten freely among the people. The LXX 
of the History of Susanna, as indeed of the whole 
of the Gr. Daniel, was lost for many centuries, 
because of the preference ‘of the Church for the 
text of Theodotion. The LXX of Susanna is, even 
now, extant only in Cod. Chisianus, otherwise 
known as 87, a cursive of the 9th cent. Theod. 
for the most part transcribed the LXX literally, 
but in several instances he made additions and 
alterations meant to relieve improbabilities, or to 
supply details which seemed to make the narrative 
more smooth and intelligible. The Latin Vulg. is 
an accurate rendering of Theodotion. In Syriac 
Versions, our ‘ eB LOL is exceptionally rich. We 
have (1) the Syro-Hexaplar, which is a close 
translation of the LXX; (2) the Peshitta, which is 
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given in Walton’s Polyglott, Ceriani’s Codex Am- 
osianus, and in Lagarde’s Librt VT Apocr. 
Syriace, and designated W,; (3) and (4) from v.® 
onwards Lagarde gives two other Syriac recensions, 
both differing in many Sota from each other and 
from W,, and known as 1, and Ly; (5) there is a 
remarkable VS given by Walton, the so-called 
Harklensian VS, known as W,. ; 

ii, Tue STory.—We intend first to give the 
story in those features which are common to all 
our sources, and then to specify the important 
additions or alterations made in each. In the 
early days of the captivity in Babylon, there was 
&® woman named Susanna, very beautiful, very 

ious, the daughter of a priest. Her husband 

oakim was very wealthy and honourable. He 
had a park adjoining his mansion, and his fellow- 
exiles were always welcome to both (vv.!*‘), 
There were two elders in Babylon, who were also 
judges, and were held in high repute ; but both so 
ar forgot God and the judgments He has pro- 
nounced against adultery (v.%) as to foster impure 
desires towards Susanna. Neither dared divulge 
his secret to the other; but one day they met in 
the park unexpectedly and agreed to coerce her; 
but she strenuously refused to listen to them, 
saying that she would rather die than sin against 
God (vv.!%*4), Shortly afterwards, the elders sum- 
moned Susanna before the assembly of the Jews, 
and laid ayainst her the false charge that they 
both saw her lying with a young man in the park, 
who, however, tled when they came near. Susanna 
protested her innocence, but the people felt obliged 
to believe two such honourable witnesses, and con- 
demned her to death (vv.4-“),. As they were leav- 
ing the judgment-hall, Daniel, then a very young 
man, met them, and undertook to prove Susanna’s 
innocence. He insisted on cross-questioning the 
witnesses apart, and put the same question to 
each: Under what kind of tree did the adultery 
occur? Each gave the name of a different tree 
(vv.4-6?), The people being thus convinced of the 
falsity of the charge, praised God, applauded 
pen and put to death the false accusers 
Vi 0"); 


This is, in the main, the story as it appears in the LXX. 
Theod. adds many details. It is probable that vv.!-4 originated 
in Theod. and were transferred from him verbatin to our solitary 
codex of the LXX; because LXX in v.? introduces Susanna, as 
though she had not been mentioned before. LXX simply states 
that the elders saw her walking in the park one evening, and 
they both came thither early next morning ; but Theod. adds 
that the house of Joakim was used every morning as a court 
of justice, and, after the people had been dismissed, Susanna 
walked daily in the park, and both the elders became enamoured 
of her. One day they both lingered when the court closed; 
and after they had separated, saying it was dinner hour, they 
both came back, and confessed their lust. Theod. and the VSS 
taken from it then insert a part altogether lacking in LXX, how 
the elders watched her go into the park and concealed them- 
selves among the trees, surmising that she was going to bathe. 
When Susanna sent her maids for oi] and cosmetics (W, ‘soap a 
the elders rushed on her, tempted her to adultery, and threatene 
to testify that she had sent her maids away, so as to have inter- 
course with a young man. When the maids came back and 
heard this accusation from the eldera, they were utterly 
ashamed. Further, while LXX statea that the trial was held 
in the synagogue, Theod. says it was held in the house and 
presence of Joakim. He omits from LXX that 500 of Susanna’s 
relatives and friends came to the trial; and he puts Susanna’s 
protestations before the charge; LXX after. eod. says the 

cung man escaped because he was stronger than the elders. 

n X the elders did not recognize him because he was 
masked. LXX introduces an angel as inspiring Daniel with 
wisdom at the moment when Susanna was being led to death. 
This Theod. omits; but he adds to the LXX that Daniel said 
aloud, ‘Turn back to the tribunal’; and that Daniel was invited 
to an elder’s chair. Theod. omits most of v.51 in LXX where 
Daniel says, ‘Do not sup elders cannot lie.’ LXX pute two 
questions to the wicked elders: ‘Under what tree?’ and ‘In 
what part of the garden?’ The punishment in LXX is: ‘ they 
threw them down the precipice’; in Theod. ‘they slew them.’ 
LXX only says: ‘And the angel of the Lord cast fire through 
the midst of them,’ and it alone adds a eulogy on young men 
meant to secure for them larger influence in public affairs. 

The Vulgate translates Theod. very acourately; the chief 
deviation being the addition of one verse at the end: ‘And 


king Astyages was gathered to his fathers, and Oyrug the 
Persian took the kingdom.’ This contradicts Dn 1, where 
Reni is ‘a young man’ in 597, whereas Oyrus began to reign 
n . 

The Peshitta Is given, as we have said, by Ceriani, Lagarde, 
and W,. Pesh. agrees in the main with Theodotion. The 
chief exceptions are that in v.22 Posh. lengthens Susanna’s 
soliloquy and consequent repudiation of thelr overtures; and 
between vy.% and 27 Pesh. inserts a verse which may well have 
cEpPee out from Theod., giving the testimony of the elders to 
the household which gathered when Susanna cried aloud. It is 
almost verbatim with 87-89, After v.41, W, presents & recension 
of Pesh., different from L,. L, inserts, after the sentence on 
Susanna, these words: ‘That all women may fear and not do 
again according to this shame.’ This W, omits. L, adds after 
v.48 ‘concerning this which I have not done I am willing that 
they should ask me anythin .” L, calls the first tree ‘a pistic 
tree’; W, ‘a terobinth.’ The second tree, in L,, Ly, 18 ‘a& 
pomear nner} in W, ‘a chestnut.’ At the end of v.64 L,, 

, and W¥ give a eulogy on Daniel, which W, omits. 

arde gives, as we have said, a second Syriac recension, 
from v.42 and onwards (L,), which has several interesting read- 
ings. Two are unique. After v.48 Susanna’s prayer continues : 
‘Appear for me and send a Redeemer from before thee, that 
thy truth may be believed by those that fear thee.’ In v.58 
Danie] says to the first elder: ‘These things thou hast done 
and thou saidst : God is righteous, and the righteous He will 
not pesuroy s and thou hast not obeyed what thou hast taught 

others.’ 

Much more enor are the variations In Walton’s second 
Syriac Version (W,). It almost amounts to a distinct tradition. 
W, states that Daniel was 12 years old at the time: that the 
synagogue was held in the house of Joakim: that Susan was a 
widow, having lost her husband after a married life of a few 
i ies and devoted herself to the Lord: that the names of the 
eldera were Amid and Abid, and they were chiefs of the 
syasonue:: that before the trial Susan was in chains in prison 
three days: that the two elders were not witnesses, but Judges 
of Susan: that it was decided that at the 9th hour Susan should 
be cast down a precipice: that a throne was brought from the 
treasury for Daniel to sit upon, but that he refused to ait upon it. 

iii. Irs Or1agIN.—There are several indications 
that the story before us cannot be regarded as 
historical. (1) The discrepancies in the several 
accounts, ¢.g. those just given from W,. (2) The 
improbability that in the first days of the Captivity, 
when Daniel was ‘a young youth’ (v.), any Jew 
in Babylon could be so aftluent as Joakim, or that 
so soon after the deportation of Jehoiachin the 
Jews should, in exile, possess the gus nects. (3) 
The reasons for Susanna’s condemnation are very 
flimsy, and the behaviour of the very youthful 
Daniel is, at least, arbitra He loudly condemns 
both culprits before he adduces any proof of their 
guilt, . 

Assuming that we have here an ethical mythus, 
can we find its origin and motif? Ball (Speaker's 
Apocr. ii. 325f.) has a probable theory, borrowed 
in the main from Rabbi Briill (Das apokr, Susanna- 
Buch). He adduces evidence from several sources 
of a tradition of two elders, who, in the Captivity, 
led astray silly women, Py he persuasion, that, 
through them, they would become the mother of a 
great prophet, or of the Messiah. These stories 
are an amplification or,embellishment of Jor 2991-3, 
where we read of two prophets, Ahab and Zedekiah, 
whom ‘ Nebuchadnezzar roasted in the fire because 
they committed folly in Israel, and committed adul- 
tery with their neighbours’ wives.’ Origen and 
Jerome both knew of the elaborated form of this 
incident, and it occurs with sundry variations in 
Midrash Zaniuma on Leviticus; Bab. Talm. San- 
hedrin 93a; Boraitha of R. Eliezer, oc. 33, and in 
Pesikta, No. 25. Here we have materials for the 
former half of the story: but not for the trial. 
The reasons for the rehabilitation of the tradition 
with the trial attached, are teen tous Y. supposed 
to have arisen about B.c. 100, when Simon ben 
Shetach was president of the Sanhedrin. Simon 
was extremely anxious to introduce reforms into 
criminal procedure. It is said that his son was 
falsely accused of a capital offence. On the way 
to his execution the false witnesses confessed the 
crime, but the son said to his father, ‘If the 
salvation of Israel can be wrought through you, 
consider me the threshold over which you may 


pass.’ Simon, the Judwan Brutus, let the law 
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take its course, that by the death of one he might 
save the innocent lives of many. He advocated a 
more careful examination of the witnesses—his 
favourite dictum being: ‘Examine the witnesses 
abundantly’ (Pirke Aboth i, 9). He sought also 
to eu pbeeas erjury by insisting that he who swore 
falsely should, if detected, be punished with the 
saine penalty as he sought to inflict on another. 
(N.B,—The elders were put to death for seeking 
to cause Susanna’s death). The Sadducees, against 
Simon, interpreted the law, ‘an eye for an eye,’ 
etc., to mean that the false witness should be 
punished, if his crime were detected after the 
ge had been inflicted on the innocent one. 
e must confess that the appearance of our 
‘History’ at such a juncture wonld be most 
opportune for Simon. There is, it seems to us, a 
further coincidence. The moral of the narrative 
is, in LXX, summed up thus: ‘ Because of this, 
young men are beloved in Jacob, by-virtue-of (év) 
their ingenuousness (dmrAéryntt): and as for us, let 
us take heed that our youths be powerful; for 
young men will be pious, and there will be in 
them a spirit of knowledge and understanding 
for ever and ever.’ Clearly, this is a eulogy on 
youth; and muy well have been meant as a com- 
pene to Alexander Jannieus, whose adviser 
Simon was, and who ascended the throne at the 
age of twenty-three. : a 

This assumes that the ‘ History’ is of Palestinian 
origin: and there is nothing against this. If it 
cannot be proved to have been engin written 
in Aramaic, it cannot be proved that it was 
not. 

An argument, as old as the time of Origen, which has been 
adduced in favour of a' Greok original, seems to the present 
writer untenable, In vy. 4 and 59f there occur two paranomasin. 
Daniel asks the first eldcr: ‘Under what tree didst thou see 
them?’ and the reply is: ‘Under a mastic tree’ (Gr. exivos) ; 
and Daniel saya: ‘The angel of God shall cleave (oxieu) thy 
soul to-day.’ The second elder replies: ‘Under a holm-trea’ 
(xpives); and Danial says: ‘The angel of God has a sword to cut 
thea in two’ («pices ot), These verbal plays are so ingenious 
that they have been held by many to prove, beyond all con- 
troversy, ® Greek original. There ie no more Cobensy. in this, 
it scems to us, than if, supposing all early VSS be lost, we 
should read jn English: ‘Under a clove tree’... ‘the Lord 
shall cleave thee,’ ‘Under a yew tree’... ‘the Lord shall hew 
thee,’ and ahould therefrom infer English Puen ore Origen 
enys that he asked many Jewe to furnish him with Heb. words 
that would produce a similar assonance: but always in vain 
(Migne, xl. 61-65). If Hob. fails, Aramaic {a equal to the de- 
mand. The ‘mastick’ is in Syriac VSS sepnop (using Heb. 
letters); and the verb ‘to cut In two’ Is pop: the word which 
occurs in Pal Syr of Mk 618 ‘1 beheaded Jotin.’ In the second 
case L, and W, have &JD)5 ‘a pomegranate’; opposite which, 
we surmise that there originally stood the words: ‘The angel 
of God ahall precipitate thoo’ (KD1). This is the punishment 
stated in LXX to have buen inflicted: ‘They muzzled them 
and threw them down into the ravine.’ The verb &27 is used 


in this same sense in the Aram. of Dn 370 616, and in the Targ. 
of Jon 116, Kzk 165, 


iv. CANONICITY.—The History of Susanna was 
included in the Canon by the Greek, Syrian, and 
Latin Churches. The first to dispute its claim was 
Julius Africanus. In his Letfer to Origen he 
powerfully questions its historicity (Bissell, 446), 
and calls it a ovyypaypa vewrepixdy Kal wewdac- 
pévov. Origen makes a rejoinder to each of his 
objections, but the replies are far from satisfactory. 
Irenzeus cites vv." 8 and ® as ‘ voices from Daniel 
the prophet’ (adv. Her. iv. 26. 3), and Tertullian 
refers to our history (de Corona, iv.). Hippolytus 
treats it exegetically at the commencement of his 
Comm. on Daniel; and fragments are extant of a 
Comm. by Origen in Book x. of his Stromata, 
from which Jerome makes extracts in his Comm. 
on Daniel, oc. xiii. Schiirer (7JP 11. iii. 186) 
collects Origen’s citations from Susanna. 

Lrrrnaturns.—Ball in Speaker's Apocr. fi. 823 ff. ; Fritzsche, 


Handbuch eu den Apokr. 1. 116f., 182f.; Schiirer, HJP n. fii. 
188 f.; Zdckler, Apokr. dea AT’ 218 ff.; Bissell in Lange’s 
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Apoer, 445 ff.; Eichhorn, Hinlettung tn die Apokr. Schriften 
4) ff.: Rothstein in Kautzsch’s Apokr. u. Pscudepigr, d, AD 
i. 176 ff. J. T. MARSHALL. 


SUSI (‘mo; B Zovsel, AF Zovol).—A Manassite, 
Nu 13420), The text, however, is doubtful (see 
Nestle, Eigennamen, 209; Gray, HPN 92; Dillm. 
Nu. ad loc.). 


SWADDLE, SWADDLING - BANDS (nbny Qdth- 
ullah; ‘to swaddle’ [(9nn] hdthal, crapyavéw).—The 
wrapping in swaddling-clothes is at the present day, 
as it was in ancient times, one of the first services 
rendered to the newborn infant in the East. The 
child is laid across the diagonal of a square of 
cloth of which the corners are folded over the 
body and feet and under the head. The bandages, 
which are of plain cotton among the poor and of 
silk and embroidered work in the case of the rich, 
are then wrapped round the cloth which encases 
the child. The custom seems to point back to the 


INFANT IN BWADDLING-CLOTHES. 


early nomadic life, asthe bandaging not only affords 
protection ayainst cold and SUED to the spine, but 
also by the confinement of the limbs enables the 
mother more easily to carry the child on the day’s 
journey. During the first week salt water (Kzk 
16‘) is applied daily to the lips and flexures of the 
body wherever the tender skin might become 
inflamed. This hardening process as a protection 
against chafing is further assisted by dusting the 
joints with a powder of pounded myrtle leaves, and 
any tender or irritated parts of the skin are rubbed 
with olive oil. The absence of these attentions at 
the birth of Israel (Ezk 16‘) indicated the outcast 
insignificance of the nation at the beginning. 
Amid the privations of the manger at Bethlehem 
this maternal duty was carefully attended to (Lk 
27-12), The swaddling-bands are daily unfastened 
in attending to the child, but the practice is kept 
up for about a year until the child is strong enough 
to use his limbs. The Oriental cradle has not the 
high sides of the Western cradle or infant’s crib, 
and the infant is firmly tied down by long straps 
resembling the swaddling-bands round the body. 
This idea of restraint appears in the majestic 
figure of the clouds as the swaddling-bands of the 
sea (Job 38°). In La 2” the AV ‘swaddled’ (‘angy 
{ippahti) is in RV tr. ‘dandled.’ The word is a 
en ounnntive from noy ‘span’ or ‘palm of the 
rand.’ 

The English words ‘swaddle’ and ‘swathe’ are 
merely different spellings of Anglo-Sax. swethel or 
swethu, a strip of cloth for wrapping a child, or for 
bandaging in any way. Cf. Purchas, Pilgrimage, 
446, ‘Their feet to this end so straitly swadled in 
their infancie that they grow but little.’ 

G. M. MACKIE, 

SWALLOW.—Two words are tr‘ ‘swallow’ in 
AV, and a third in RV. 1. % 1 dérér (Ps 84 
LXX rpvyév; Pr 26? LXX orpov0ss=‘ sparrow’ or 
other small bird). The allusion to the nesting of 
this bird in the sanctuary and its swift (unalighting) 
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flight fit the swallow. 2. way ‘dgdér (Is 38% LXX 
wepiorepd =‘ pigeon’; Jer 8’ LXX orpovdloy =‘ spar- 
row’ or other small bird). ‘Agdr (see CRANE) 
seems to be an adjective, and apenas signifies 
‘twitterer’ instead of ‘crane’ (RV), and is ex- 
planatory of sig or gig; see, further, Dillm.-Kittel 
on Is 38'4, 3. ow gig, o'p siz, should be tr? as in 
RV (Is 384, Jer 87), ‘swallow’ instead of ‘crane’ 
(AV; see CRANE). If gdg or gis be the swallow, or 
better, the swift or martin, the twittering could 
only refer to its note in its nest. The allusion to 
the migratory habits of the bird would suit the 
swallow. The fo oN swallows and swifts or 
martins are common in the Holy Land :—Hirundo 
Savygnii, Steph., the Oriental swallow ; H. rustica, 
L., the common swallow (Arab. sénind, or gig or 
gis); H. rufula, Temm., the red-rumped swallow ; 
Chelidon urbica, L., the martin; Cotyle riparia, 
L., the sand martin; C. rupestris, Scop., the crag 
martin; C. obsoleta, Cab., the pale crag martin; 
Cypselus apus, L., the black martin or swift; C. 
melba, L., and C. Galileensis, would be included 
under the popular conception of the swallow or 
swift. Any or all of them would sometimes be 
called sig or gifs. G. E. Post. 


SWAN.—The AV tr® (twice) of noyjn tinshemeth, 
a word which occurs thrice in the list of unclean 
creatures, once at the end of a list of lizards (see 
MOLE, 1 (0)), and twice among the birds (Lv 11% 
LXX ropduplwy=* water-hen,’ Vulg. porphyrio, RV 
‘horned owl,’ m. ‘swan’; Dt 14° LL tais, Vuly. 
ibis, RV ‘horned owl’). The arguments against 
the swan are—(l) There is no reason why the 
swan should have been held unclean. (2) The swan 
is very rare in the Holy Land and Egypt, and 
therefore would have been little recognized. (3) 
The ancient VSS are against it. The gallinule or 
water-hen (Porphyrto) and the ibis are, however, 
birds which would have been held unclean, which 
are quite common, and each of which has the 
support of one passage in the VSS.  Porphyrio 
ceruleus, Vandelli, the Purple Gallinule, and J/bis 
religiosa, L., or I. falcinella, J.., the Glossy Ibis, 
would suit the requirements of the passages. 


G. E. Post. 
SWEARING.—See OATH. 
SWEAT.—See MEDICINE, vol. ili. p. 330*. 
SWEET CANE.—See REED. 


SWINE (110 Adzir).—This word is cognate to the 
Arab. khinztr. The LXX tr. hdzir in Ps 80 avs 
(AV and RV ‘boar’), Lv 11’, Dt 148, Pr 11” ds 
(AV and RV ‘swine’) There is no question as to 
the identity of the animal intended. The NT word 
for it is xotpos. ‘The eating of swine’s flesh is for- 
bidden in Israel (Lv 11’, Dt 148), hence the in- 
fringement of this rule was one of the practices 
to which the Hellenizing party sought to compel 
the faithful (2 Mac 68). he flesh (ts 654 66!") and 
blood (66°) of swine are described as characteristi- 
cally heathen and repulsive offerings (cf. 1 Mac 1). 
A jewel of gold in a swine’s snout is used as a 
simile of a fair woman of doubtful character (Pr 
11%), A wild boar appears as fig. of the foes of 
Israel (Ps 80%). The ancient Egyptians and Phon- 
icians, as well as the Jews, regarded swine as 
unclean. Mohammedans are, if possible, more 
intense than the Jews in their disgust for them. 
To call a man a hog is worse than to call hima 
dog. This feeling is shared by most of the Chris- 
tians in Palestine. But a considerable number of 
them breed swine and eat their flesh. Swine’s 
flesh is sold in a number of shopsin Beirut. The 
writer has seen native Christians in Amanus 
hunting wild swine, which are very abundant in 


that range, as also in the Jordan Valley, and in 
the higher regions of Lebanon and Antilebanon. 
It would appear that, in the time of Christ, Jews 
had come to raising swine in large herds (Mt 8” 
etc., Lk 1515), G. E. Post. 


SWORD in OT is the rendering of several 
Hebrew words :—1. ajzp métkhérdh, Gn 49° RV 
‘weapons of violence are their swords’ (better 
RVm ‘compacts’). The word is of very doubtful 
meaning, the VSS being at fault; cf. Dillmann, 
Genesis, ad loc. 2. nby shelah, J] 2° AV (better 
RV ‘weapons’). 8. }ivp Aidén, Sir 467, through 
the poudala of LXX iielter ‘spear’ as Jos 8)® or 
‘javelin’). 4. 279 herebh (the usual word, occurring 
with great frequency in OT), which can nearly 
always be tr4 ‘sword’ or ‘dager’ (Jg 31%), but once 
had @ more general meaning; cf. the Arab. hard 
‘war.’ Thus herebh is ‘tool’ Kix 20%, ‘axes’ Ezk 26°, 
and ‘mattocks’ 2 Ch 346 AV (RVm ‘axes’; RV, 
following a different rending, ‘in their ruins’; the 
text is quite dubious), and in Jos 6? omy niaqn 
harbhéth zgirtm is ‘knives of flint.’ Probably 
therefore herebh denoted originally the primitive 
flint implement, which, according to its varying 
shape and size, might serve the purpose of spear- 
head, arrow-head, axe, hammer, or knife. Buch 
implements have been found during the excava- 
tion of Tell el-Hesy (Lachish). The ‘blade’ of a 
sword and the ‘head’ of a spear are alike called 
anb lahabh, 


STONR KNIFE FROM TELL EL-URSY (LACHISH). 
(By kind permission of the PHJ*). 


In size the hercbh was probably quite short. 
Ehud’s ‘sword’ (Jg 3° RV) was a cubit (about 17 
inches) long, and Goliath’s (1 S 21") was a possible 
weapon for David. The material of all weapons 
of offence was sometimes iron and sometimes 
bronze (cf. Gn 47, Jos 89, 18S 177, Jg 1%, Is 10%); 
at the excavations at Tell el-Hesy (Lachish) spear- 
heads and a battle-axe of bronze were found as 
well as arrow-heads and a curved dagyer (Khanjar) 
of iron (F. J. Bliss, PHI'SZ, 1892, pp. 101-113, with 
illustrations ; for mines in Palestine cf. Driver on 
Dt 8°). Roughly speaking, the difference of metal 
marks a difference of time, bronze weapons being 
earlier than those of iron or steel. In shape the 
herebh was sometimes curved with a sharp inner 
edge like the Egyptian sword, sometimes rel ie 
like the weapon worn by the Assyrians; for illus 
trations see R. F. Burton, Book of the Sword, 
pp. 156, 205. The ‘double-edged’ herebh (Jg 3", Ps 
1496, Pr 5, Sir 21%) might ‘a either curved or 
straight; cf. Burton, as above. 

The use of the sword was twofold: in war to 
Jerre tee the flying or fallen enemy after the bow 
and the spear had done their work, in peace to 
execute malefactors; cf. 1 K 2%“, The sword 
was carried in a sheath (1s faar, Jer 47%, or ]q 
naddn, 1 Ch 2177) ‘ probably of leather’ (Nowack, 
Heb. Archiologie, i. 363), but ancient sheaths 
were made also of metal (Burton, p. 222, with 
note 11), of wood (Schliemann, Mycene, p. 281; 
cf. p. 303), of ivory (Odyssey, viii. 404), and perhaps 
even of linen Sauiemane: p. 283). When not 
worn @ sword might be wrapped in a cloth (18 21°), 
just as blades are bandaged with greased rags b 
the natives of India (Burton, p. 232). The sheath 
sword was worn hanging from a girdle (19 hdgér, 
25 20°; cf. Ps 45314), 

Among the many interesting sword-passages of 
the OT are:—Gn 3% RV (the two guardians are 
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the cherubim and the darting flame, #.e. prob- 
ably the lightning; cf. Burton, p. 183, who sug- 
gests the disc-like sword of Merodach); Gn 4” 
(the Song of the Discovery of the Sword, according 
to some); D+ 33” (the LORD Israel’s sword, so EV 
rightly); Jg 74) (the war-cry ‘a sword for the 
LORD and a Gideon’); Is 27! (the LORD’S sword 
of chastisement) ; Is 24= Mic 48 (‘swords into plow- 
shares’ a symbol of peace); J] 3!° [4°] (‘ plowshares 
into swords’ a symbol of war); 2 Mac 15} (the 
prepue Jeremiah delivers a golden sword to Judas 
accabseus in a vision). 

In LXX and NT ‘sword’ is represented by three 
words :—4, élgos, a long straight sword, only in 
LXX. 2. udxapo, a word used to describe a mere 
knife (Gn 22%, Jg 19% LXX (A) for n>9xp ma’dkhe- 
leth; cf. Lk 2233 in F. Kield, Notes on the Trans- 
lation of NT, pe. 76, 77), a8 well as the legionary’s 
sword (Eph 6"”), and the executioner’s weapon (Ac 
127), Mdyarpa is used in Mt 26°, a verse sometimes 
subpoved to refer to war, but really referring to 
ordinary violence; in Eph 67 of the ‘sword of the 
Spirit, the word of God (Aja @eod)’ received (not 
‘taken’) by the Christian warrior; and in He 4? 
of the two-edged sword with which ‘the word 
(6 Adyos) of God’ is compared.* 3. poudala, a word 
of somewhat doubtful meaning, but used in several 
interesting passages. It is found in Latin in the 
forms rom fea (Sir 467) and Bull tee (Livy, xxxi. 39). 
Tt is certain that it was a Thracian weapon of 
largo size (Livy, doc. cit.), but whether it was a 
sword or a spear is not quite certain. In Plutarch 
(4Emil, 18) the Thracians are spoken of as dp0ds 
porgalas Bapuerdyjpous awd roy detidv duwy émricelovres 
(‘having straight rumpie of heavy iron swaying 
from their right shoulders’), Suidas (ed. Bern- 
hardy, 1853) gives 7d waxpdy dxdvrioy A wdxorpa, and 
Hesychius (Leyden, 1766) pdyxatpa, Elgos, 4} dxdvrcov 
pakpdy. In the ‘ Vulyate’ Psalter (taken from the 
LXX) pougaias is rendered Framee (1.e. large spears 
such as were used by the Germans) in Ps 9’, 
where Jerome’s ‘ Ilebrew’ Psalter gives solitudines 
(=mann). The usual Syr. rendering is ‘sword,’ but 
in Lk 2% both Pesh. and Syr"® give rumha ‘lance,’ 
and in Rev 18 the Philoxenian (ed. Gwynn, 1897) 

ives raha (apparently a mistake for rum). 

eneral Pitt-Rivers, quoted by Burton (p. 183), 
speaks of a ‘leaf-shaped sword-blade attached to 
the end of the spear like the Thracian romphea,’ 
but Burton himself (p. 237) says that in modern 
Romaie it denotes the flamberge, the wavy blade 
carried by angels in art (1b. pp. 1386, 1388). That 
pens may possibly mean ‘spear’ is disputed 

y W. Wayte (Sinith’s Diet. ‘Antig.® 1890), but 
acknowledged by Plummer on Lk 2%, 
Instances of the use of joudala are—Gn 3™ (ry 
droylvnv p., see above); 1 Ch 2]!327 (the sword of 

estilence); Sir 46? (Heb. }ivp Afdén ‘javelin’); 
b Mac 18) (‘the sword seen in vision) ; Lk 255 (the 
sword of anguish), Rev 1'6 198 (the sword of judg- 
ment proceeding out of the mouth of the glorified 
Christ ; cf. Is 114 497). This last image is not so 
strange as appears at first sight, for the short 
Roman sword was tongue - like in shape, as the 


annexed illustration (taken from Lindenschmit, 
Tracht «. Bewaffnung. Tab. xi. fig. 11) shows, 
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ROMAN DAGGER, 
(By kind permission of Messrs. Vieweg u. Sohn). 


*Of, Bab. Talim. Bérdkhéth 6a, ‘R. Isaac said, Every one 
who recites the Shéma (Dt 6% upon his bed (Ps 149°) is ag if he 
held a two-edged sword in his hand.‘ 


LITERATURE.—Sir Richard Burton’s Book of the Sword (Londo 
1884) ig a work of great but unequal merit, with many helpf 
illustrations; pp. 183-186 are on The Jewish Sword. Schlie- 
mann’s Mycenew (London, 1878) contains a good deal of in. 
formation about ancient Greek swords. For other works see 
ARMB. W. EMERY BARNES, 


SYCAMINE (cuxduivos, Lk 178).—As St. Luke 
alludes by name to the sycomore (cvxopopéa), it is 
prob. [but see Plummer, ad Joc.] that he discrimin- 
ates between it and the syramine. By consent of 
scholars, guxduivos is the Black Mulberry, Morus 
nigra, 1.., the strict signification of the word. Yet 
guxdpuvos undoubtedly signifies also the sycomore. 
In all the passages in the OT where op and 
niopy occur (1 K 1077, 1 Ch 27%, 2 Ch 1° 97, Ps 78*, 
Is 9°, Am 734), the LXX tr. it by cuxdutvos (or -ov). 
As it is undoubted that shikmim and shikméth 
refer to the sycomore, we conclude that the LXX 
so understood scuxduivos, The true sycamine 18 
therefore mentioned but once in the canonical 
books of the Bible and once in Apocr. (1 Mac 6” 
pbpos, AV and RV ‘mulberry’). It is a fine tree 
of the order Urticaccee, with a hemispherical comus, 
20-30 ft. high. Its leaves are cordate - ovate, 
undivided or more or less lobed and toothed. 
They are too tough to be suitable food for the silk- 
worm, like those of the White Mulberry, Morus 
alba, L. The fruit resembles in size and shape the 
larger varieties of blackberries. It really consists 
of an aggregation of flowers, in an oblong spike, 
the succulent part of the fruit being the fleshy 
sepals. Jt has a pleasant acid taste, and is 
old in all Oriental fruit markets. It is so 
abundant in Damascus as to be known as (tit. 
shamt=Damascus Mulberry. Neither it nor the 
white mulberry is to be confounded with the 
‘mulberry trees’ of 25 6° %, 1 Ch 141¢15: see 
MULBERRY. G. E. Post. 


SYCAMORE, SYCOMORE.—As pointed out under 
SYCAMINE, the Heb. p77? and nippy refer to the 
sycomore, which must not be confused with the 
tree known by that name in England and America 
—Acer nseudo-platanus, L., the false plane tree. 
The reference is to a tree of the same order, 
Urticacee, as the sycamine. It is of the same 

enus as the fig, and known in botany as Ficus 
Sueaonus: L., Arab, gumeiz. It has a flattened 
spherical comus, from 15-50 ft. high, often one- 
sided, as in the illustration, and sometimes shading 


BYCOMORS TREK OVERHANGING A ROADWAY. 
(The hedge to the right is Indian Fig). 


an area 66-80 ft. in diameter. As it is very fre- 
quently pee by roadsides, its long, nearly 
horizontal branches project over the road. It was 
therefore eminently a suitable tree for Zaccheus 
to climb (Lk 19*) 1n order to see Jesus passing. 
Seated on its lowest branch, he would be within 
easy speaking distance of the Saviour. The 
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foliage also is not usually dense, esp. in the old 
trees by waysides, The trunks often attain a 
very large size, sometimes 30-40 ft. in circumfer- 
ence. The leaves are ovate-subcordate. The fruit 
is a small, not very palatable fig, about 1 in. long, 
growing thick together on curious little leafless 
twigs on the trunk or large branches. Whatever 
may have been the custom in ancient times 1n re- 
gard to puncturing the figs of the sycomore to 
cause them to ripen, or to improve their flavour, 
this is no longer done in Palestine. The fruit is 
either shaken down or plucked as it ripens, and 
eaten without any preparation. It ripens in suc- 
cessive instalments almost throughout the year. 
The wood of the sycomore, although light and 
porous, is durable. It was used in Egypt for 
mummy cases. It is not now so common in the 
Holy Land as to furnish much available timber, 
but it was formerl very plentiful, esp. in the low 
lands (1 K 107, 1 Ch 7%), It occurred, however, 
in the hill-country also. Amos, a Judean shep- 
herd, collected (?)* its fruit (7). The Gestroy Ing 
of sycomore trees by frost (Ps 78‘7) was phenomenal, 
as frost is exceedingly rare in Egypt. At the same 
time it was a great disaster, as the sycomore was 
much cultivated there for the industrial uses of 
its wood. Sycaminopolis (Hatfa) derived its name 
from this tree. G. E. Post. 


SYCHAR (ABN Xuxdp; Vulg. Sichar). — Jesus 
passing through Samaria, on His way from Judea 
to Galilee, came ‘to a city of Samaria called 
Sychar,’ which was ‘near to the parcel of ground 
that Jacob fave to his son Joseph’ (Jn 4°); and 
Jacob’s well was there (v.§). e identification 
of Sychar has been the subject of much discus- 
sion. All commentators now agree that ‘Sychar’ 
is the correct reading, and not a copyist’s error 
for ‘Shechem’ as Jerome and Epiphanius held. 
But the question remains whether Sychar was 
Shechem or another place in the vicinity of 
Shechem. 

It has been urged that, in consequence of the 
hatred which existed between the Jews and the 
Salaritans, the Jewish common people ironically 
ca!.ed Shechem SAikkor, ‘drunken,’ or Sheker, 
‘talsehood.’ But there is no evidence either in 
Josephus, the Targum, or the Talmud of their 
ever having done so; and the only support of the 
theory scems to be that Isaiah (28: *), referring, 
reed eae , to the city of Samaria, denounces the 
‘drunkards’ (shikkérim) of Ephraim ; and that the 
expression in Hab 2!8, a ‘teacher of lies’ (moreh 
sheker), which refers to idolatry, contains an allusion 
to Morehand Shechem. These interpretations are 
too forced, and the suggestion of Trench (Studies 
tn the Gospels, p. 86), that St. John ‘was himself 
the author of the nickname,’ is too far-fetched. 
Another view is that m and 7 are often confounded 
in pronunciation (Olshausen and Liicke, Com. z. 
Ev. Joh. i. 612), and that Sychar comes from 
Sychem as pronounced by the Greek residents (cf. 
Beliar for Belia?, 2 Co 6", Eph 27). The change 
from e to @ is not, however, explained. Jerome 
(Ep. Paul. and Quest, Gen.) says that Sychar and 
Sychem are the same place, but he gives no evi- 
dence, and attributes the altered form to a copyist’s 
error. This view has been adopted by Hy anius 
and the pilgrims Arculf (A.D. 670), Theoderich 
(A.D. 1172), Maundeville (A.D. 1312), etc. ; and in 
modern times by Robinson, Stanley, Guérin, and 
Riehm (H WB). 

It is more logical to take Sychar to be another 


* AV tr. bélés shikmim, ‘a gatherer of sycomore fruit,’ RV ‘a 
Gresser of sycomore trees.’ It is possible that the Heb, ex- 
pression (cf. LXX s»i{ev, Vulg. vellicans) refers to the above- 
mentioned method of improving the fruit. See, er, 
Driver, ad toe. 


place in the vicinity of Shechem. The writer of 
the Fourth Gospel was well acquainted with the 
OT, which sufficiently indicates the position of 
Shechem ; and it is inconccivable that he should 
have described a well-known town with such a 
history and with so many sacred associations as 
‘a city of Samaria near the parcel of ground that 
Jacob gave to his son Joseph. It is also highly 
improbable that St. John, in this particular narra- 
tive, would have referred to Shechem by a nick- 
name. St. Stephen (Ac 7!*) uses the LXX form, 
Sychem (Zvxéu), and this would probably have 
been employed by the evangelist if he had not 
intended to indicate another place. Sychar and 
Sychem are, in fact, distinguished in ancient docu- 
ments. Eusebius (Onom.) says that Sychar was 
‘before,’ that is ‘ east’ of Neapolis (Ndb/us), which 
he distinguishes from Sychem—a place in its 
suburbs, near Joseph’s tomb. Jerome (Onom.) 
translates this description without remark. The 
Bordeaux Pilgrim (A.D. 333) makes a distinction 
between Neapolis, Sichem, and Sichar, and places 
the last one Roman mile from Sichem. Sychar is 
also mentioned as a distinct place from Neapolis 
and Shechem by Abbot Daniel (A.D. 1106), Fetellus 
(A.D. 1130), and John of Wiirzburg (A.D. 1160). 
All these pres apparently refer to el-Askar,— 
@ village on the lower slopes of Mt. Ebal, which has 
a, fine spring,— Ain el-Askar, and gives its name, 
Sahel ‘Askar, to the northern portion of the plain 
of el-Mukhna. This village answers much better 
than such a well-known place as Shechem to the 
casual notice of St. John. Robinson (Later Re- 
searches, p. 133) held that ‘the fact that ‘Askar 
begins with the letter ‘Ain excludes all idea of 
affinity with the name Sychar.’ But there are 
cases, such as Ascalon (‘Askuldn), in which the 
Aleph of the Hebrew has changed to an'‘Ain. In 
the Samaritan Chronicle, which cannot be later 
than the 14th cent. A.D., mention is made of a 
town, apparently near Shechem, that is called 
Ischar,—merely a vulgar pronunciation of Sychar, 
—and the Samaritans, in translating their Chron- 
icle into Arabic, call this place’ Askar. Thus the 
transition is traceable from the Hebrew form, 
throuch the Samaritan Ischar, to the Arabic ‘Askar 
(Conder, Tent-Work, i. 75). The Mishna mentions 
a place called ‘ the Bras of En-Sokher,’ which is 
perhaps Sychar (Neubauer, Géog. du Talmud, 
. 169). Schwarz (HZ p. 127) correctly identifies 
n-Sokher with ‘Ain el- Askar, and tho plain with 
the Sahel ‘Askar. There is thus a strong case for 
the identification of he with el-Askar, This 
view is supported by Thomson (L. and B. ch. 31), 
Williams (Emith’s D. of G. il. 4126), Raumer 
(Pal. p. 163), Ewald (Gesch. iv. 284, v. 348, 3rd ed.), 
Deteaboure (Géog. du Talmud, p. 169), Caspar, 
Neubauer, Conder, Smith (HOLL p- 367 ti.—a 
good summary of the question), Tristram, and 
others. C. W. WILSON. 


SYCHEM (Zuyéu; Sichem).—The Greek (LXX 
Gn 12 etc.) form of Shkechem. It occurs only in 
the speech of St. Stephen (Ac 7'*), according to 
which the twelve sons of Jacob were buried in 
Sychem, in the tomb that Abraham bought of 

amor (Emmor) in Sychem. See SHECHEM. 

Although in the above-named passage in Acts 
the strictly accurate reproduction of the original 
demands Sychem (so AV), RV, consistently with 
ita practice of following the Hebrew in the case of 
OT names, gives Shechem. C. W. WILSON. 


SYENE.—See SEVENEH. 
SYMEON.—See SIMEON. 
SYMMACHUS.—See VERSIONS (GREEK), 
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SYNAGOGUE.— 


i. The name. 

fi. Origin and history. 
fii, Situation of the building, style of architecture, ete. 
iv. Synagogue worship, officials, etc 

v, The synagogue os an elementary school. 

vi. Other usea of the synagogue. 
vii. Latest history of the synagogue. 

Literature. 

i. THE NAME.—Synaqogue is the name applied 
to the place of assembly used by Jewish com- 
munities primarily for the purpose of public 
worship. ‘The Gr. cuvaywy} stands for the 
aenesiUlG itself, and represents in the LXX in 
most instances the Heb. 71y. So alsoin the Heb. 
Sirach (e.g. 47 41)8) my answers to the cuvaywyh of 
the Gr. text. The Aramaic versions of the Bible 
reproduce my by xagyp (Syr. xnenz), The verb 
w)2, from which this Aram. substantive is derived, 
has its representative in Hebrew in the rare verb 
p02, which is used in Est 4° of the assembling of 
the Jews of Susa for a religious fast. The common 
Heb. verb ox is translated in Aramaic by 23, in 
Greek by cuvdyw (cf. e.g. J] 2!%). From 093 (of which 
the verbal noun is 79) in the special sense of assem- 
bling for worship, Megilla, 1. 1, Gen. rab, ch. 49, 
on Gn 18%) was formed, as the equivalent of the 
Aram. xnw’3>, the subst. nojp, which may indeed 
stand for any gathering, but which appears ata 
very early date to have acquired the special sense 
of an assemblage for wor: It was perhaps 
originally this special sense that was attached to 
the word when the gathering of which we read in 
Neh 9-10 was called nbraa noosa ‘the great 
assembly’ [yox of Neh 9! is translated in Pesh. 
by waane, in LXX by cvv}xOnoar]; for this epoch- 
making assembly had the marks of a worshipping 
body [fasten reading of the ‘Torah, confession of 
sin, prayer). See art. SYNAGOGUE (THE GREAT). 
The house, in which the meeting for worship was 
held, was called ngjza n'a (Aram. xpy 3p °3), but the 
words nojp and xnovy> standing alone may also be 
used for the place of meeting. It is noteworth 
that in the Pal. Talmud the use of xne33 predomi- 
nates, in the Bab. Talmud xne2 +2, The plural 
of nojp is nvojp (froin a supposed *mpjp; cf. nvawn, 
plur, of m2), hence nvpj}p ‘ny9=‘ synagogues,’ To 
this plural goes back the sing. form 033, of which 
there is only an isolated occurrence (A both, iv. 11; 
the reading noa7, cited by Taylor, is not sufh- 
ciently authenticated), which is not the equiva- 
lent in menning of n917, but stands for an associa- 
tion or suciety in general. In this more general 
sense of m>3> we should also understand the plural 
found in A both, iii. 10, and Echa rabbathi, Prowm., 
No. 10.—The shorter expression noj2 or xnz"37 (with- 
out m3 or '3) finds its representative in the Gr. 
cuvaywyh, which in the NT and Josephus stands 
for the place of worship, the synagogue. : 
Philo, Quod omnis BEE liber, § 12 (of the 
Exsenes): els lepods dgiavotipevor rémrous of xadodvrat 
cuwaywyal, 

Another Gr. name for the synagogue is mpoo- 
«vy, Which occurs especially in Vhilo (in 
Flaccum, § 6, 7, 14, Leg. ad Gaium, § 20, 23, 43, 
46), but is found also elsewhere (3 Mac 7”, Ac 
16%; Jos. Vita, 84; inscriptions ap. Schirer, 
GJV®*® ii, 443). It appears in Latin (proseucha) 
in Juv. Sat. iii. 296. As cuvaywy) is shortened 
from olxos ouvaryuryijs, 80 i8 mwpocevyh from olxos 
wpocevyys. The corresponding Heb, expression is 
found in Deutero-Isaiah, not only in 56% (‘ndpn nva, 
nspn n'a), but also in 60’, where ‘nixon ma is ren- 
dered in the LXX by 6 olkos rfjs rpocvevxy#s pov, 80 
that the orivinal reading must have been ‘nbpn ‘5. 
The Jewish tradition-literature offers only once, 
in an anecdote of the Bab. Talmud (Giffin, 890), 
the half-Aramaic half-Heb. aan ‘2. Once (Midrash 
Tehllim on Pa 4) the synagogue is called apo 
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inbpn, ‘ his (God’s) place of prayer.’ Philo has also 
mpoceuxthptoy, ‘ place of prayer’ (Vita Mosis, tii. 27). 

In an edict of the emperor Augustus the syna.- 

ogue is called cafBarefov, ‘house of Sabbath- 

eeping’ (Jos. Ant. XVI. vi. 2), to which corre. 
sponds in later times the Syr. "17" xnav ma, plur. 
‘ay n'a (see Payne-Smith, col. 497). 

One other term may be mentioned, Sx7¢: no39 
used by the Agada as a personification of the 
whole body of Israel, the Jewish people. In the 
‘T'annaite literature the expression is still rare 
(see Bacher, Die dlteste Terminologie der piidischen 
Schriftauslcgung, p. 85), but it is very frequent in 
the post-Tannaite Agada (from the 3rd cent. on- 
wards; see the passages cited under ‘Gemeinde 
Israels’ in the Index to Bacher’s Agada der pal, 

ii. iii It is the same kind of 


see Schiirer’, ii. 432. 

ii, ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE SYNAGOGUE, 
—1l. The first beginnings of the synagogue as an 
institution of Judaism are involved in complete 
obscurity. The later Tradition represents it, like 
other more recent institutions, as in existence 
from the earliest times. According to the Pal. 
Targ. on Iix 18”, this verse already contains an 
allusion to the prayers to be repeated in the 
Bynayorues; the Pare, on 1 Ch 16” states that the 

reat place of offering at Gibeon was a synagogue. 
AG anonymous Midrash (Pesikta, ed. Buber, 1290) 
makes three contemporary prophets proclaim the 
word of God in three different places: Jeremiah in 
the public squares, Zephaniah in the synagogues, 
Huldah among the women. The ‘house of the 
people: (Jer 39*) was, according to a Midrash cited 
xy D. Kimchi, the synagogue (see also Rashi’s 
Com. ad loc. ; L. Liw, Gesam. Schriften, iv. 8, 
wrongly cites here the Targum). Although a 
tradition of the 2nd cent. tells us that uneducated 
people were accustomed to call the synagogue nz 
xoy (Simon b. Eleazar, Shabbath, 32a), this ex- 
planation of the expression pyr na in Jeremiah 
cannot be taken seriously. Philo and Josephus 
(see Schiirer 3, ii. 429) both Velieved that the institu- 
tion of the synagogue goes back to Moses, and the 
same notion perhaps finds expression in the words 
of the Apostle James in Ac 15?! ‘For Moses from 
generations of old (¢x yevedv dpxalwv) hath in every 
city them that preach him, being read in the syna- 
gogues every Sabbath.’ 

n all probability, the germs of the future in- 
stitution of the synagogue should be sought during 
the Babylonian exile. Thus the historical reality 
in not 80 very far removed from the view which the 
Targ. on Iezk 112° attaches to the words 077 ‘nK 
pyp evapo, namely, that when Israel was scatter 
amony the nations God gave them the synagogue 
as 8 compensation for the loss of the sanctuary. 
Amongst the exiles torn from their homes, but 
brought nearer to God and His teaching, the 
need must have made itself felt of a medium 
for cultivating, in common, religious emotions and 
for receiving religious instruction. The absence 
of the sacrificial cultus during the Exile, the 
higher significance to which Sabbath  observ- 
ance attained, the regular fast-days (cf. Zec 75, 
Is 58) augmented this sense of need, which would 
find satisfaction in gatherings at fixed places and 
times. Ail these considerations, which were at 
work in Babylon, made their influence felt also 
in Palestine, when Israel after the Return struck 
new roots in the old home, and the religious life, 
in spite of the fact that the newly-built temple at 
Jerusalem was its central point, gained a basis 
independent of the sacrificial cultus. In particular, 
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the activity of Ezra and his successors the scribes 
ided the development of the religious life ina 
irection which was bound to lead to the rise of 
synagogues all over the country. Hence we may 
confidently place the origin of the synagogue in 
Palestine at the period of the Persian domination. 
There is deed no express and unmistakable 
mention of the synagogue either in the Persian or 
in the first two centuries of the Greek era. Even 
the narratives about the religious persecutions 
under Antiochus Epiphanes are silent as to syna- 
ogues. At most, the 74th Psalm, if it really 
longs to the Maccabsean age, may be cited as 
the earliest source where the bynee ue is named ; 
for bx “yi (v.8) may very well be interpreted, with 
Aquila and the Midrash on Psalms, as a name for 
the places of assembly throughout the land con- 
secrated to God, 1y\p being thus a poetical equiva- 
lent of npi37 n'a (Léw cites, in illustration of the 
expression, Wid m3 of Job 307%; cf., also, 1 nA’, 
A both, i. 4).—Express notices of the synagogue, so 
far as these are found in the literature, belong for 
the most part to the last century of the Second 
Temple. But in all cases where it is mentioned 
the synagogue appears as an institution that has 
long existed, and as the central point of the organ- 
ized social life of the Jews. 

2. In Jerusalem itself, immediately before the 
destruction of the city by Titus, there were 394 
(Bab. Kethub. 105a), or, according to another 
version (Jerus, Megilla, 73d and oft.), 480 syna- 
gozues. Even if these figures are exaggerated, 
the number of synagogues in Jerusalem must be 
thought of as very large. Apart from the syna- 
gogues belonging to the inhabitants proper of the 
capital, there were others for the various com- 
munities of foreign Jews settled in Jerusalem. 
A Tannaite tradition mentions the synagogue of 
the Alexandrians at Jerusalem (Tos. Megilla, ii. 
224% Jerus. Megilla, 73d; otherwise Bab. Aegilla, 
26a). The Acts of the Apostles (6°) also names the 
synagogue of the Alexandrians, along with the 
8 agg tes of the Cyrenians, Cilicians, and Asians ; 
the Hellenistic members of these synagogues dis- 
pute with Stephen (id. cf. 9%). In the temple 
itself there was a synagogue, which Joshua b. 
Chananja mentions from recollections of his own 
(Tos. Sukka, iv. 198}8), and of whose function- 
aries we hear also from other quarters (Yoma, 
vii. 1; Sota, vii. 7, 8). On the synagogues of 
Jerusalem cf. also Jerus. Sukka, 54a *. 

Of the synagogues of Palestine the Gospels name 
Nazareth (Mt 13%, Mk 6%, Lk 4!*) and Capernaum 
(Mk 12, Lk 75, Jn 6°") as those in which Jesus 
taught. The synagogue of Dora was built by 
Agrippa I. (Jos, Ant. XIX. vi. 3); the synagogue of 
Cesarea becamea moving cause ofthe rising against 
Rome (BJ 1. xiv. 4-5), and in memory of this con- 
tinued to be called in the 4th cent. ‘the revolution 
synagogue’ (KnI7D7 KNw33, Jerus. Bikkurim, 65d" 
e¢ al.; see Graetz, Gesch. d. Juden?, iv. 318). 
The great synagogue of Tiberias is mentioned by 
Josephus (Vita, 54). During the three centurics 
that followed the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
Talmudical literature names various Pal. syna- 
gogues: for instance, those that were the centres 
of scribal activity: Sepphoris (the ‘great syna- 
G0 e,’ Pesikta, 1360; the ‘synagogue of the 

abylonians,’ Jerus. Berakhoth, 9a*4, Shabb, 8a%; 
the oeoaue of the vine’ [p31 ‘5j, Jerus. 
Berakhoth, 6a, et al.); 

‘the 13 synagogues of Tiberias,’ Berakhoth, 8a, 
306 ; the ‘synagogue of the senate-house’ [SovA%, 
a1 ‘>), Jerns. Jaan. 64a", sea Die Ag der 
pal, Amor. iii. 100); Ceesarea (see above); Lydda 
(Jerus. Shekalum, v., end). There is mention, 
further, of the synagogues of Beth-shean [Scytho- 
polis] (Jerus. Meg. 74a); Kiphra or Kuphra 


Tiberias (Hrubin, x. 10; 
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(Jerus. Taan. 686%, Meg. 70a®; in Pesikta rabb., 
ed. Friedmann, p. 196° xan ow p> ‘village of 
Tiberias’); Maon (Shabb. 139a, Zebach. 118b); 
Sichnin (Jerus. Meg. 75b“); Tibein (Tos. Meg. 
293)8), 

In Babylonia the oldest synagogues were counted 
to be that of Shaph-Jethib at Nahardea (AMegilla, 
296, Rosh hash. 246, Aboda zara, 436, Nidda, 13a), 
and that of Huzal (Megwla, 295). The founding of 
the former was ascribed to king Jehoiachin. From 
the 3rd cent. there is witness for a ‘synagogue of 
Daniel’ (Erubin, 21a). In Machuza there was in 
the 4th cent. a ‘synagogue of the Romans’ (‘3 
‘nor, Meg. 265). 

In Syria specially famous was the great syna- 
gogue of Antioch, to which the succossors of 

ntiochus Epiphanes presented the brazen vessels 
which had been carried off from the temple at 
Jerusalem (Jos. BJ vil. iii. 3). On this syna- 
zogue, on whose site arose in the 4th cent. the 

hristian basilica dedicated to the Maccabmrean 
martyrs, see Cardinal Rampolla in Revue de Art 
Chrétien, 1899, p. 390.—The Apostle Paul preached 
in various synagogues at Damascus (Ac 9”, cf. v.2). 
The narrative of the journeys of the same apostle 
makes mention of synagogues in Asia Minor, 
Macedonia, Greece: for instance, those of Pisidian 
Antioch (Ac 1314), Iconium (14'), i Wed (18}%), 
Philippi (164), Thessalonica (17'), Bercea (17%), 
Athens (1727), Corinth (18*7), There were several 
synagogues at Salamis in Cyprus (13'). 

The numerous Jewish population of Alexandria 
had, according to the testimony of Philo (Leg. ad 
Gaium, § 20), many 8 syusues in the different 
quarters of the sity The largest of these was the 
amous basilica, of which the Tannuaite tradition 
of the 2nd cent. gives a hyperbolical but yet very 

apie description (Tos. Sukka, iv. 198°; Jerus. 
Stu ka, 55a, bottom; Bab. Swkka, 5la) The 
founding of the synagogue of Ptolemais is related 
in 3 Mac 7”. 

We learn from Philo Fa ad Gaium, § 23) that 
as early as the time of Augustua there were a 
number of synagogues in Rome. The names of 
several of these have been preserved in the in- 
scriptions (see Schiirer®, iii, 441%). An ancient 
literary tradition names the ‘synagogue of Severus’ 
at Rome (see Epstein in Monatsschrift fiir Gesch. u. 
Wiss. des Judenthums, 1885, p. 338). 

The memory of many synagogues of the Diaspora 
is preserved in early Greek inscriptions. Specially 
noteworthy are the ruins of ancient synagogues at 
several spots in northern Galilee, ‘of which the 
oldest date from the second or even the first cent. 
A.D.’ (Schiirer 3, ii. 445), 

3. At the time of the rise of Christianity every 
Jewish community, whether in Palestine or in the 
Diaspora, certainly had its synagogue. The words 
of SE. James quoted above are in harmony with 
the testimony of Philo, who speaks of the places of 
prayer that existed in every city as so many places 
of instruction in virtue and piety (Vita Mos. ili. 27: 
7a xara wodes mpocevaripia Tl erepdy dori f) SidacKadeia 
x.7.d.). Hence there is a reflexion of the real con- 
dition of things when in a Tannaite saying of the 
Ist or 2nd cent. (R. ‘Akiba already glosses it) the 
synagogue is named as one of the qualifications of 
a city in which a scribe may settle down (Sanhedrin, 
174, bottom). When in the Tannaite halicha the 
synagogue is looked upon as the property of the 
city (Nedarim, v. 5), the places in view are such as 
are inhabited wholly or for the most part by Jews, 
for in these the political and the religious body are 
one and the same. Where there is no synagogue, 
the citizens (yn 3 ‘sons of the city’) have the 
right to demand that one be built and ‘to compel 
one another to do this’ (Tos. Baba mezia, xi. 
396”). The same rule applies to the procuring of 
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the necessary copy of the Pentateuch and the 
Prophets for the synagogue (7b.).—The members 
of the community belonging to the same synagogue 
are called nosan 32 (‘sons of the synagogue’), a 
designation which has a special significance when 
there are a number of synagogues in the same place. 
See the use of the expression in Tos. Megzlla, ii. 
223”; Bar. Moed katun, 226, bottom; Bekhoroth, 
v. 5; Zabin, iii. 2. In Tos. Megilla, iii. ad init. 
(224!°) the members of the synagogal community 
are opposed to the rulers of the city (yn ‘o31b).— 
With reference to the right to alienate a synagogue 
to another use, the casuistry of the Pal. Amoras 
draws a distinction between private synagogues 
(vn Sw novo n'a) and pablis synagogues (be ’n ‘3 
n'21); see Jerus. Megilla, 73d and 74a°57. The 
corresponding passers of the Bab. Talmud (Meg. 
26a) distinguishes village from city synagogues 
(nvs72, ops ow ‘n‘3).—The possibility of a private 
house being converted into a synngo ue 18 con- 
sidered in the Tannaite hilachaé (Nedarim, ix. 2, 
cf. Jerus. Meq. 73d). As a rule, the synagogues 
were buildings specially erected for the purpose. 
In spite of the public character of the synagogal 
buildings they were subjected to certain ceremonial 
regulations applicable to dwelling - houses (Tos. 
Negaim, vi. 625", Bar. Yoma, 116). A varying 
tradition (Yoma, tb.) distinguishes between syna- 
gogues which contain a dwelling for the synagogue 
attendant (no137 yn? aw) and those that do not.— 
The Tannaite hilaichaé deals with the contingency 
of a non-Jew supplying the building material for a 
synagogue (Tos. Meg. iii. 224”), This recalls the 
case of the Roman centurion at Capernaum, who 
had built a synagogue for the Jews (Lk 75).—The 
consecration attaching to the eynauouel building 
in virtue of its sacred destination docs not cease 
entirely even when the building is no longer used 
for its original purpose. A synagogue may be 
sold only on condition that it is not used for 
dishonourable purposes (J/eg. ii. 2). It is even 
considered a profanation of its sacred character to 
enter a synagogue for shelter from the burning 
sun or from frost or rain (Tos. Meg. iil. 22477; Bab. 
Meg. 2806). Citing the circumstance that even 
the ruined holy places are called sanctuaries 
(Ly 26%), Jehuda b. Hai (2nd cent.) teaches that 
even the ruins of synagogues are not to be used 
for profane purposes (Meg. iii. 3). The Bab. Amora 
Chisda (3rd cent.) prohibits the pulling down of a 
synagozue until another has been built (Afeqg. 266, 

aba bathra, 36).—In Babylonia there appear to 
have been two kinds of synagogue—winter and 
summer synayogues (Baba bathra, 36; see Léiw, 
Gesam. Schriften, iv. 97). 

iii, SITUATION OF THE BUILDING, STYLE OF 
ARCHITECTURE, ETC. —1. A Tannaite tradition, 
appealing to Pr 1”, lays down the rule that the 
synagogue should be built ‘on the height of the 
city,’ .e. upon a commanding point (Tos. Meg. iii. 
22716), With reference to this, a later Midrash 
(Tanchuma, ‘mpna 4, ed. Buber, iii. 10) declares: 
‘In early times the synagogue was built on the 
height of the city.’ So also Rab in Babylon (3rd 
cent.) taught: ‘A city whose roofs overtop the 
synagogue is given over to destruction’ (Shabdd. 
lla). Of course these words can apply only to 
synagogues built within the city, and there can be 
no doubt that this was the case with the syna- 
gogues in Palestine. On the other hand, there is 
evidence that in Babylonia the synagogues were 
frequently outside the city. The Bab. Talmud 
speaks of synagogues which are ‘in the neighbour. 
hood of the city,’ and presupposes others which 
are at a greater distance from it (Kiddush. 736, cf. 
Shabb. 24}, and also the Comm. of Rashi, ¢, 130). 


Allusion is made to such extra-mural synagogues in a Midrash 
on Ec 125, where the old man, to whom the walk to the syna- 
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gogue is a hard task, is addressed in the words n'5 On Rx) 13 
no33" (‘come let us go to the synagogue,’ Zanchuma, ed. 
Buber, Ww “n, 7) On the other hand, we are not to follow 
L. Low (Gesam. Schriften, iv. 15) in seeing in the interpretation 
of the ‘ well in the field’ (Gn 292) as an allegory of the synagogue 
(Gen. rabba, ch. 70) an allusion to the situation of s ogues 
outside the city ; for the expression ‘in the fleld’ {s as indifferent 
for the purpose of the allegory as it Is in the immediately pre- 
ceding interpretation of the well as an allegory of the Banhedei. 
Nor oes the passage Pesikta, 158a (ed. Bu r), refer to syna- 

ogues in the country (Low, tb. note 2), but the contrast there 
ig between prayer in the open counery, and Dreyer in the syna- 
aoe inside the city (cf. Midrash Tehillim on Ps 8, ed. Buber, 
Yp. 

The fact that the synagogues in Babylonia 
were —partly at least—outside the cities was 
perhaps connected with the circumstance that at 
the el fase of the Sassanide rule the synagogues 
were destroyed by the Persians (Yoma, 10a), and 
the rebuilding of them within the cities was not 
allowed. 

To another category belong the statements from 
which it has been inferred that it was customary 
to build the synagogues by a@ running stream or 
by the sea. None of these statements, moreover, 
refer to either Palestine or Babylonia. Durin 
St. Paul’s stay at Philippi it is said (Ac 168): ‘An 
on the sabbath day we went forth without the gate, 
by a river side, where we supposed there was a 
place of prayer.’ The synagogue of Philippi was 
thus situated by a river outside the city. The 
assumption that it would be found there shows 
that this must have been the case elsewhere also. 
The municipality of Halicarnassus express] 
preted permission to the Jews to perform their 

evotions, according to their ancestral habit, by 
the seashore (Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 23). But here 
there is no mention of a synagogue, but simply of 
prayer in the open air. We may recall in this 
connexion the religious fasts that were held in 
Palestine in the open market-place of the town 
(Taantth, ii. 1), It is the same allusion to the 
fasts of the Jews that underlies the similar state- 
ments of Tertullian (de Jejyunio, 16; ad Nationes, 
1. 13; see Schiirer’®, ii. 447). In like manner the 
Jews of Alexandria betook themselves, in their 
time of straits, to the seashore, to pray there ‘in 
the purest place’ (év xadapwrdry; Philo, in Flaccum, 
§ 14). This remark of Philo throws light upon 
the custom of the Jews living among the heathen 
of praying by the seashore, and perhaps also upon 
the building of the synagogue by a river, which is 
witnessed for rhage ta The motive would be to 
avoid the interior of the city polluted by idolatry, 
and to seek the ‘ purest’ places for prayer, namely, 
the banks of rivers and the seashore. The same 
notion finds expression also in the ancient Midrash 
on Ex 12) (Mechilta, ad wnit.): Moses prays out- 
side the city (Ex 9*), because it was full of abomi- 
nations and idolatry (see Kohler, Monatsschrift, 
xxxvii. 442; Blau, Magyar-Zsidd Szemle, x. 494). 
Once more, it may be noted that at Corinth the 
synagogue was inside the city; for the house of 

itius Justus, where St. Paul lived, ‘joined hard 
to the synagogue’ (Ac 187). 

2. The style of building adopted in the ancient 
synagogues of Palestine is illustrated by the above- 
mentioned ruins in N. Galilee. ‘ Almost all these 
synagogues lie north and south, so that the entrance 
is at the south. As a rule they appear to have 
had three doors in front—one principal entrance 
and two smaller side doors. In some instances it 
can still be seen that the building was divided by 
two rows of pillars into three aisles. Some had a 
portico in front. In general the style was influ- 
enced by the Greco-Roman, although it shows 
very characteristic differences from it. In par- 
ticular it was marked by a wealth of overladen 
ornamentation’ (Schiirer’, ii. 446). This orienta- 
tion of the synagogue from north to south contra- 
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dicts a prescription of the Tannaite hilacha (Tos. 
Megilla, iv. 227"), according to which the syna- 
gogue entrance, like that of the sanctuary (Nu 3%), 
is to be at the east. One is tempted to assume 
that this rule, found only in the Toscphta, has in 
view Babylonia and other lands to the east of 
Palestine; for in these the orientation from east 
to west corresponds with the direction preseribed 
to the congregation at prayer in the synagogue. 
In the Tosephta there are other traces of Baby- 
lonian redaction. As far as the synagogues of 
Galilee are concerned, their orientation, as the 
ruins show, was the opposite of the direction 
prescribed for prayer. In an early halachic tradi- 
tion (Siphré on Deut. § 29, 700; Bab. Berakh. 30a) 
it is said upon the ground of 1 K 8®, that during 
prayer the worshipper must face towards Jerusalem 
and the sanctuary: those dwelling in the north 
stand with their face to the south, those in the 
south face the north, those in the west the east, 
those in the east the west. From this it follows 
that the worshippers in the synagogues of N. 
Galilee would turn in prayer towards the entrance. 
The direction towards the sanctuary, t.e. towards 
that part of the synayogue which is turned towards 
the sanctuary, is dealt with in the following rules, 
which are likewise found only in the Tosephta 
(Megilla, iv, 227") :— 


‘The elders (0°31) take their places facing the people, and 
with their back to the sanctuary (1p 'D93). The book-press 
in the synagogue is so placed that ita front is towards the 

eople, its back to the sanctuary. When the priesta lift up 
thet hands to bless, they stand with their face to the people, 
their back tothe sanctuary. The synayogue attendant (hazzan) 
stands with his face turned towards the sanctuary, which is 
also the direction in which all the people face.’ 


In the above quotation enp may be a designation 
of the particular side of the synagogue itself, In 
any case, we may assume that this part of the 
building was not always Op reals the entrance. 

In the case of two considerable synagogues, we 
know that they had the form of a basilica with a 
double row of pillars. The expression dird} ood. 
is used of both of them. One is the famous great 
synagogue of Alexandria mentioned above; the 
other is that of Tiberias, to which an author of 
the 4th cent. (see Agada der pal. Amor. iii. 672, 
from Midr. Tehillim on Ps 93, end) applies that 
designation. 

According to Philo (in Flaccum, § 7) there were 
exhibited in the meplBotn of the synagogue of 
Alexandria dedicated gifts and inscriptions set 
up in honour of the emperors (Schiirer’, ii. 446, 
ill. 52). 

3. Of the furnishings of the synagogue the most 
important was the press (73°a) in which the sacred 
writings were kept. The complete expression is 
ono bw nan (Tos. Yadayim, ii. 683%); rarely do 
we find the Aram. term x311~ (= Heb. jx), Jerus. 
Meg. 73d%-°. The same 2nd cent. tradition 
which censures the use of xoy n'a by uneducated 
persons as a term for the synagogue (see p. 636°), 
condemns in the same way the employing of the 
term #278 for the book-press (Shabbath, 32a). It 
appears that in popular speech [ow or x31x meant 
sick a, coffin or a press for keeping victuals (see 
Kelim, xii. 3), and hence the word a2'n established 
itself for the press of the synagogue which served 
a sacred purpose. It appears in Aram. as xMm3'n 
(Jerus. Berakh. 9c™-; Bab. aa 260), and is re- 
produced by the Gr. xiSwrés (Chrys. Orat. adv. 
Jud. vi. 4). 

The press was furnished with a species of canopy 
called abs (Jerus. Meg. 73d*; see Levy, ii. 3185), 
which was spread over it before the commencement 
of the Sabbath (Jerus. Shab. 17c“). In Babylonia 
its name was xorp (Meg. 266). <As long as the 
congregation remained in the synagogue the press 
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was not to be denuded of this adornment (Bab. 
Sota, 396, ra’nn own). 

The press appears to have been placed in a shut- 
off part of the synagogue, with a curtain in front 
of it which, like the curtain in the sanctuary, bore 
the name namp(Arain. xnab). ~Behind this curtain 
took place the rolling up of the Torah after the 
reading of the Scripture lesson (Jerus. Sota, 22a; 
Jerus. Meg. 756; Soph. xi. 3). 

The cloths in which the copies of the sacred 
writings kept in the press were wrapped were 
called ningyy, or, in full, 20 $e ‘p> or oO Y ’D, also 
opp ‘D (see Kelim, ix. 3, xxiv. 14; Negaim, xi. 6; 
Tos. Kilayim, v. 808; Tos. Yadayin, ii. 683%). 
Such cloths were used elsewhere also to wrap up 
the books of Scripture: thus in Sanhed. 100a we 
read of the cloths in which, in the house of the 
Bab. Amora Jehuda (3rd cent.), the books were 
wrapped (AnA 35: '37 “Ho ‘b), By aan ‘po (Tos. 
Kilayim, v. 80)*8) appear to be meant the cloths 
used to wrap up the books that lay in the synagogue 

ress. From a controversy between the schools of 

illel and Shammai (Kelwn, xxviii. 4) we learn 
that these cloths used to be adorned with em- 
broideries (myx0). Little bells were also attached 
to them (obo ‘pd o'3, ‘l'os. Kelim, i. 1, 5792; Bab. 
Shabb. 685). 

In the graduated scale of consecration attaching 
to the py nage and its furnishings, the press is 
hoher than the building, the cloths for the Scrip- 
tures are holier than the press (Meg. iii. 1). In 
the h&laicha in question there is no mention of the 
chest (04«7); hence it is probable that the on pn 
of Shabb. xvi. 1 and the oon pn of Tos. Yadayim, 
li, 683°, do not refer to the chest in which the 
synagorue Scriptures were kept. 

Amongst the fittings of the synagogue was the 
tribune (nD'3, 1.€. Biua) There was a tribune of 
wood (~y bw nora, cf. py Sup of Neh 8; see art. 
PULPIT) also.in the temple at Jerusalem, upon 
which king Agrippa I. stood—instead of sitting— 
and read the ‘J'orah at the Feast of Booths (Sota, 
vi. 7; Tos, Sota, vii. 307%). ‘There was a similar 
structure in the centre of the great synagogue of 
Alexandria, from which the signal to utter the 
Amen was given to the congregation (Tos. Sukka, 
iv. 1985). In small synayoyues the tribune appears 
to have been in close proximity to the press; 
hence the pronouncement of the Bab. Amora 
Samuel (3rd cent.), preserved in the Pal. Talmud 
(ATeg. 73d %), that the tribune and the tablets 
(77) AD’3) possess the degree of sacredness of the 
building but not of the press. The Bab. Talmud 
(Meg. 32a) speaks in like manner of the tablets 
and the tribunes (moa mma). In the Midrash 
(Pesikta, ed. Buber, 84a) there is a story of how 
some one had }'So5o) mxo'a mxbay made of a cedar 
tree (where mxbap is the same as mm). But there 
is nowhere sufficient evidence what is to be under- 
stood by these ‘tablets’ which belonged to the 
furnishings of asynagogue. ‘They may have been 
tablets inscribed with Bible texts (cf. ls 308), such 
as were used in connexion with elementa Scrip- 
ture lessons (see Jelaindenu, cited in Friedmann’s 
introduction to his edition of the Mechilta, p. 
XXXlv), 

The above-mentioned pboso (i.e. subsellia), 
seats for the congregation, are named in Jerus. 
Meg. 73d% ag among the furnishings of a syna- 
gogue ; they have the same degree of sacredness 
as the building. Along with the seats are named 
also nyvndp; but this word should be emended ta 
m7r1rpp, which stands for the usual xw'np (or a7 Ap), 
i.e. cathedra (cf. Jerus. Shabb. 6a? xatnpm Sonor), 
Chairs were, no doubt, provided for the elders and 
scribes, who sat in a prominent place (see above, 
ii. § 5, and cf. the rpwroxadedpla of Mt 23°, Mk 12°, 
Lk 11). So also in the great synagogue of Alex 
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andria there were 71 chairs of gold (nnm oysaw 
ant Sy mxnnp) for the members of the great council 
there (Tos. Sukka,i.c.). On the ‘chair of Moses,’ 
which the Chinese Jews had in their synayogue 
instead of the btma (Almemor), see 2H xxxv. 110, 
and on the Mweéws xa6é5pa spoken of by Jesus in 
Mt 23? see id. xxxiv. 300. 

At the reading of the Scriptures a reading desk 
(720 pete or, shortly, j'3d3" [dvadoyetov]) was 
used (Kelim, xvi. 17), which, as a piece of the 
synagogue furniture, had the same degree of 
sacredness as the building itself (Jerus. Jfeg. 
73d %), 

We hear also of candelabra and lamps (13, 730) 
being provided for the synagogue (Tos. Meg. iii. 
22415), The Pal. Talmud t tells of a candelabrum 
which Antonine, to the great joy of the patriarch 
Jehuda, presented to a synayogue (Meg. 74a %) ; 
the Bab. Talmud (Arakhin, 166) relates how an 
Arab, named py, presented a lamp to the syna- 
Bogue of Jehuda, the head of the school of Pum- 

itha (3rd cent.). The Mishna (Terumoth, 
xi. 10) speaks of the oW@ which was burned in the 
synagorue, and also of the custom of keeping 
lamps burning in the synagogues on the Day of 
Atonement (Pesachim, iv. 4). 

iv. SYNAGOGUEL WorsHIP, OFFICIALS, ETC.— 
For the holding of public worship in the synagogue 
the presence of at least ten aaule male persons 
is required. These constitute the minimum of a 
congregation (™1y=n937). (See Sanhed. ii. 3, Meg. 
iv. 3). It once happened that Eliezer b. Hyrcanus 
(Ist cent.), accompanied by his slave, came into 
the synayogue, and, finding that the requisite ten 
were not present, he gave the slave his freedom in 
order to make up the proper number (Pesach. 476 ; 
Gif{{in, 380). ith this story inay be compared 
the testimony of the inscription of Pantikapweum, 
according to which a manumitted slave was bound 
to attend the synayozue rezularly (Schiirer 8, iii. 
63), That was considered a vreat city in which 
there were at least ten synayoyue members un- 
encumbered by business (03503), and who thus 
made it possible to hold a daily service (Meg. i. 3; 
Baba kamma, 82a; Sanhed. 17); Jerus. Meg. 
706%), whereas the great mass of the congregation 
could attend only on the Sabbath and on the 
festival days. Ata later period the ‘ten men of 
leisure’ became a kind of institution in the con- 
gregation. 

omen were not counted as members of the 
synagogue congregation. Yet even a woman 
could take part in the reading of the Sabbath 
lesson as one of the seven persons required on such 
an occasion ; but it was considered objectionable, 
on grounds of decency (Wasa 32 355), for a woman 
to read in public from the Torah (Tos. Meg. iv. 
226‘; Bab. JAfcg. 23a), Women were zealous 
attenders of the synaguvue. A Tannaite halacha 
(Aboda zara, 38a 6) names as the two places for 
which a woman is wont to leave her house, the 
baths and the synagozue (cf. also Yoma, 15d), 

Characteristic iy the anecdote of the woman who had become 
very old and longed to leave this world. When she went to 
Jose b. Chalaphta (2nd cent.) with her complaint, he asked her: 
‘What duty art thou accustomed daily to perform?’ She 
replied: ‘It is my custom to neglect even what is dearest to 
me, in order that I may visit the synagogue daily.’ Then he 
advised her to leave off for throe successive days ater the 


synagogue. she followed his counsel and died on the third day 
(Jal Shimeoni, 1. 871, from Jelamdenu) 2 


In the Diaspora, women played an important réle 
in sypegor ue life. St. Paul found in the syna- 
gogue of Philippi (see above) a gathering of women 
(Ac 16%). On the inscriptions of S. Italy mater 
synagoge 1b ata side by side with pater syna- 
goo as a title of honour (Schiirer 4, iii. 60). From 

abylonia we have the information (Kiddushin, 
Sla) that two school heads of the 4th cent., Abaji 
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and Raba, arranged that men and women should 
sit apart from each other in the synagogue. The 
se of the synagogue congregation were 
called no227 33 (see above); at their head was tlhe 
‘sn wei (‘head of the synagogue,’ Gr. dpxicuva- 
ywyos or [Lk 8®] dpxwv trys ovvaywyfs). The 
synayogue of the Jerus. temple had in like manner 
its head. The ‘ruler of the synagogue’ had the 
responsibility of maintaining order in the syna- 
gogue (see Lk 13"); it was his part to decide who 
was to conduct the public worship (Ac 13"), If he 
himself wished to take part in the reading of the 
Scriptures, he had to be invited by others to do so, 
because he could not of himself assume an honour- 
able function (Tos. Meg. iv. 227°). The ‘ruler’ 
was not a scribe, but he stood in rank immediately 
after the scribes (Pesachim, 496, top; Giffin, 60a, 
top). At mourning feasts it was customary, follow- 
ing a rule dating from the 2nd cent. (Jerus. Berakh, 
6a; Semachoth, ch. 14, end), to drink a cup, with 
a blessing, to the health of the ruler of the syna- 
govue. A more extended sense was assumed by 
the title ‘ruler of the synago rue’ in the Diaspora, 
as is evident from the Gr. ant Lat. inscriptions, in 
which it frequently Hes a no function, but is 
simply an honorary title, bestowed even upon women 
and children (Schiirer?’, ii, 438 f., ili. 49 1.). 

The service of attendant in the synagogue as well 
as charge of the building and its furnishings was 
axsizned to the synagogue official called no3pz 439 
(shortly ]}0). 


The word }}3 was derived not only by Nathan b. Yechiel 
(Aruch, a.v.) but, before him, by DOnash b. Labrit (10th cent.) 
from the verb aIn (Kritik geyen Saadja, ed. Schréter, No. 170). 
But this derivation is unsatisfactory from the point of view both 
of grammar and sense. It is better to assume that the root ]IN 
has the same meaning as the identically sounding Arab. root 
wy (sce Perlos, Monatsschriyt, 1870, p. 621). This root is 
indeed unexumpled elsewhere In Hebrew, but it is readily 
conceivable that alongside of [On there existed also a root j1n with 
the same meaning (cf. iby side by side by poy), From the verb 
]i"tas‘ keep charge’ was formed the subst. ]}9 which was used to 
designate the man who had charge of the synagogue and ita 
furnishings, and who had also to give attendance at the con- 
ducting of public worship. 


Even the synayogue of the temple at Jerusalem 
had its hazzdn (see Yoma, vii. 1; Sota, vii. 7, 8). 
The temple, however, had other attendants also 
called hazzdnim ; see Sukka, iv. 4, where the sub- 
ject is the keeping of the palm branches at the Feast 
of Booths, and Zamid, v. 3, where the keeping of 
the priests’ garments is spoken of. The synagogue 
attendant is called in Greek dbwnpérns (Lk 4”); 
Epiphanius (c. Her. xxx. 11) knows also a Gree- 
cising of the Heb. word: ’Afavirdy ray rap’ avrots dia- 
xovww épunvevonévww 4 vanperav. — From the period 
while the temple at Jerusalem yet stood it is re- 
lated that, along with the pilgrims who brought 
the firstlings to the sanctuary, the synagogue 
attendants (no324 na ‘3In, var. ee fon mea $27 pain) 
also went up (Tos. Bikkurim, ii. 101%). — The 
advent of the Sabbath and of festival days was 
announced by the Aazzén from the roof of the 
synagogue, with a thrice-repeated trumpet blast 
which was the signal for the suspension of work 
(Tos. Sukka, iv. 199%; ef. Chadlin, i. 7; Jerus. 
Shabb. 16a. Bab. Shabb. 35). In the legend of 
the schoolmaster Nakkai (a contemporary of the 
Hadrianic persecutions) the latter is called both 
xvow (attendant) and xo. Every Friday he 
arranges the lamps of the synagogue at Migdal- 
Zabbaaya (Jerus, Maaser shent, 56a uy Echa 
rabbathi on Ec 3’). : 

During public worship it is the hazedn that calls 
to the performance of any function (Jerus. Berakh. 
9c =: He hands the copy of the Scriptures to the 
reader, and receives it back from the hands of the 
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man who has read the final lesson (Soph. xiv. 3). 
Cf. Lk 4”, where Jesus, having read the passage 
from the Prophets, returns the book to the attend- 
ant. The hazzdn rolls up the Torah roll after the 
reading (Jerus. Meg. 750°), and, after holding it 
up to view (Jerus. Sota, 21d, top), deposits it in 
the press. He calls upon the priests at the proper 
moment to pronounce the benediction (Siphré on 
Nu 6%, § 34, end ; ef. Jerus. Gi{tin, 47%, Bab. Sota, 
38a). On the occasion of religious fasts he indicates 
when the priests have to blow the trumpets (Bab. 
Taanith, 166). In the great synagogue of Alex- 
andria, he waved a handkerchief as a signal to the 
congregation for the Amen (Tos. Sukka, iv. 198%). 
When the hazzdn himself read the Scripture lesson, 
another had to wait upon him (15 395 cnx) [this 
denom. verb does not occur elsewhere], Tos. Meg. 
iv. 227°), The hazzdn belonged to the scribal body, 
of which he constituted, as it were, the lowest 
ade. In an Aram. saying of Eliezer b. Hyrcanus 
(1st cent.) the scale is stated thus: #'p'Dn (scribes), 
«DD (schoolmasters), x'379. At mourning feasts a 
cup was drunk in his honour (Jerus. Berakh. 6a *3), 
as in the case of the ruler of the synagogue (see 
above). Even in early times it must have been 
customary, especially in smaller congregations, for 
the hazzdn to read the Scripture lesson. An instance 
of this from the beginning of the 2nd cent. occurs 
in Bab, Jfeg. 256. He acted also as leader in prayer. 
For an example from 3rd cent. see Jerus. Berakh. 
12¢“,—The patriarch Jehuda I. was requested by 
the inhabitants of an inconsiderable place to recom- 
mend to them one of his pupils to discharge the 
duties of preacher, judge, Qazzan, and schoolmaster. 
His recommendation fell upon the afterwards so 
well-known Levi b. Sisi (Jerus. Yebam. 13a"; Gen. 
rabba, ch. 81, ad init.). In the 3rd cent. the 
Jewish inhabitants of Bostra (x13) beg of Simeon 
b. Lakish to recommend to them some one capable 
of exercising all the functions necessary, as preacher, 
judge, schoolmaster, and hazzdn (Jerus. Shebiith, 
36d°), In the Midrash Koheleth rabba (on Ec 75 
and 9!5) the hazzdn already appears as leader of the 
peayen in virtue of his office ; 7.e. the word hazzdn 
as the character which it gained in the period of 
the Gaons, and which it has retained down to the 
present day (see also Soph. x. end, xi. ad init. ; 
irke R. Eliezer, xiii. end). 

Seeing that, as a rule, the instruction of children 
was also carried on in the synagogue, the hazzdn 
acted, further, as assistant to the schoolmaster, or 
was himself schoolmaster, in addition to his other 
duties (Shabd. i. 3: o'wNp mpwna yaa ARM nn), He 
discharged the functions also of an oflicer of the 
law court, carrying out, for instance, a sentence of 
scourging (see Makkoth, iii. 12; Tos. Makkoth, v. 
444%: *); cf. also Tos. Sanhed. ix. 428% [=Jerus. 
Sanhed. 2307: nvosa *11n)). It appears, however, 
that officers of the law court bore the title hazzdn, 
even when they were not at the same time syna- 
gogue attendants (see Jerus. Kiddushin, 65c ¥, 
Sanhed. 19¢ and 23d'*; Bab. Shabd. 56a, 1392, 
Makkoth, 23a).—It is only in the Bab. Talmud 
(Kethuboth, 86) that we meet with the title ‘sn 
‘ya (the parallel passage of the Jerus. Talmud 
(Pesach. 6a) has nos pin], Aram. end ‘sn (Baba 
mezia, 936). Cf. Arakhin, 66: xiao ‘in. 

The leader in prayer who as the representative 
of the congregation recited aloud the prayers in 
the synagogue, was called nay my, ‘delegate of the 
whole’ ("sy is the name of the collective body 
assembled in the synagogue, in opposition to the 
individual, 1m). This leading in prayer was a 
voluntary function discharged by members of the 
congregation who were qualified for it and invited 
to undertake it. According to a Tannaite tradi- 
tion, the formula addressed to the person selected 
was not ‘Come and pray,’ but ‘Come and offer’ (#2 
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39p), Jerus. Berakh. 86%). The uttering of prayer 
was considered the equivalent of the offering of 
sacrifice; hence the leader was called x3\p (see 
Jerus. Berakh. 3c, bottom; Leviticus rabba, chs. 
19. 20).—The leader in prayer stepped in front of 
the synagogue press; hence the function was 
known also as a'na 2»5 say (see Berakh. v. 3, 4; 
Meg. iv. 3), Aram. xma‘n ‘orp ray (Jerus. Berakh. 
9c). The prayer is preceded by the reciting of 
the Shema’ and the Blessings connected with it; 
this function was called yow Sy orp [019 means pro- 
perly to break off a piece of bread and ask a bless- 
Ing over it; in the expression before us it is used 
in the sense of to pronounce the Blessings attached 
to the Shema]. 

A principal part of the public worship of the 
syuaporne is the reading from the Pentateuch and 
the Prophets. This office is discharged by members 
of the congregation, amony a fixed number of whom 
the particular passage of the Pentateuch is portioned 
out. On the Sabbath the number of readers is 
seven, on festival days five, on the Day of Atone- 
ment six, at the New Moon and on the half-festival 
days of Passover and Feast of Booths four, on week 
ueye and on the afternoon of the Sabbath three 
(Mfeg. iv. 1,2). After the reading of the Penta- 
teuch lesson, a passage is read from the Prophets 
by one who may at the same time act as leader in 
prayer (tb. 5). When there is only one of the 
members of the synagogue who can read from the 
Scriptures, he reads the whole section (Tos. Meg. 
iv. 226°), 

The reading of the Scriptures was coupled with 
the translating of the Heb. text (in Palestine and 
Babylonia into Aramuic), The man who publicly 
gave the translation (Targum) in the synagogue 
was called jpna, also rw or }77PNy (see, on the 
correct pronunciation, Bacher, Die dlteste Termin- 
ologie der sid. Schriftauslegung, p. 206). The 
larger synagogues would have a Targumist or 
Méthérgéman of their own, There was one of this 
class at Jamnia in the time of Gamaliel 1. (lst 
cent.), pemmely Rabbi Chuzpith, who was surnamed 
oa (Berakh. 276). In the 3rd cent. there was a 

abbi Hoshaya in Palestine with the (Aram.) sur- 
name &j)77\n (Gen. rabba, ch. 51, ad fin.). But asa 
rule it was the schoolmasters, those who from their 
calling were familiar with the Bible and had a tra- 
ditional acquaintance with the Targum, that gave 
the translation. From the beginning of the 4th cent. 
comes a story of how Samuel b. Jizhak once came 
into a synagogue and saw that the schoolmaster 
read the translation from a written Targum (Jerus. 
Meg. 74d 13 yo ROIIN pwd HD IN KON KNW D9 SRY 
x1p'd), But any one who was capable, even a 
minor, was entitled to give the Targum in the 
synagogue (Meg. iv. 6; Tos. Meg. iv. 22771), 

The reading of the Scriptures was followed, when 
& competent person was present, by an exposition 
of the lesson, or, in other words, by a sermon. It 
was customary to invite any stranger scribe who 
happened to be there, to deliver this address. 


It is told of a Palestinian Amora of the 4th cent. how he once 
came to a strange place and followed up the lesson by a sermon 
(Lev, rabba, 8). Nahum b. Simal, a Pal. teacher of the 8rd cent. 

reached in Tarsus (Pestkta rabbathi, ch. 16, 78). In Midrash 

anchuma (Teruma, 1, ed. Buber, il. p. 89) an anecdote is told of a 
scribe who, travelling by sea In come with some merchan 
was derided by them when he bo: of the wares which he hb 
by him, and which they sought In vain. When they landed, the 
merchants had their goods taken from them by the custom-house 
officials, while the scribe went into the synagogue, preached there, 
and was loaded with honours and gifts. In like manner Jesus 
travelled about in Galilee cg in the oy regen ee (3shoxen 
iy Tels evreyeyest); BEC Mt 433, Lk 418; and of. 12! 62, Lk 66 
1810, Jn 659 13m, 


The synagogue, as has been already said, was 


called also caSParetov, because its principal purpose 
was to serve as the esting place of the congrega- 
bbaths (and festival 


tion for public worship on 
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days). From the period when the temple and its 
sacrificial cultus still existed at Jerusalem, the 
tradition is preserved that the body of men (192) 
belonging to the division of priests in charge of 
the temple service for the week, assembled daily in 
the synagogue of their dwelling-place and read the 
Creation story of Gn 1 (Taanith, iv.2; Tos. Zaanith, 
iv. 2198; Bab. Zaanith, 276). The second and fifth 
days of the week also saw from early times the 
congregation assembled in the synagogue, because 
on these days there was reading from the Torah 
(Tos. Zaanith, ii. 2174). But the practice of daily 
service could prevail only in larger towns where 
there were at least ten members unencumbered by 
business and thus able to give daily attendance at 
the synagogue (see p. 640"). Nevertheless, it was 
enjoined by the scribes that every one should, as 
far as was in his power, discharge his duty of 
prayer by taking part in the common prayer of the 
synagogue. 


An early Tannaite, Eliezer b. Jakob (1st cent.), introduces his 
pronouncement on prayer with the exhortation to pray in the 
synagogue (Pesikta, ed. Buber, 16a). A Tannaite of unknown 

ate, Abba Benjamin, derives from 1K 8% the thesia that it is 
only prayer offered in the synagogue that is heard (Berakhoth, 
6b), Joxhua b. Levi (8rd cent.) gives this instruction to his 
sons: ‘Going into the synagogue morning and evening prolongs 
life’ (ierakiarss sa) Jizhak, a great Agadist of the 3rd cent., 
saya {na paraphrase to Ia 6010. 11; “If there isa man who is wont 
to go into the synagogue and on some particular day comes not, 
God inquires after him, saying, Where is the Cod-toarin one 
who is wont to be among you? He ought to have trusted fh the 
name of the Eternal and left himaclf in the handg of his God, 
and not have absented himself from the house of God for the 
sake of gain or any worldly end’ (Berakh. 6b). Another great 
Agadiat of the 8rd cent,, Levi, applying Jer 12!4, saya; ‘The man 
in whose place of abode there is a synagogue and who does not 
frequent it is called an ‘evil neighbour” of God’ (Berakh. 8a). 
Another Pal. teacher of the 8rd cent., adopting an artificial ex- 
planation of Job 365, says; ‘God does not leave unheard the 
peer that is offered in company with the assembled congrega- 
fon’ (Berakh, 8a). A Pal, Ayadist of the 4th cent., Jehuda b. 
Simon, makes Israel sing (Midrash, Tehillim on Ps 5): ‘Behold, 
Q God, to how much persecution and oppression Iam eubjected 
by Edom (1.¢. Rome), to keep me from owning thee as my God 
and king. But we go daily into our synagogues and own thee 
in our confession of faith (the Shema’) as God and king.’ The 
game Agadist epells to Pr 835 the oft-recurring idea that God's 
glory is present with the congregation assembled in the syna- 
gogue:; ‘Who ever came into the synagogue without finding my 
glory there’ (Deut. rabba, 7)? 


The above and similar sayings (cf. e.g. also 
Derech Erez zitta, 9, ad init.) show not only the 
importance attached to the prayer of the congre- 
gation in the synagogue, but also the constant 
need there was of warning the members against 
negligence in their attendance. In the 3rd cent. 
it was told in Palestine to the credit of the Baby- 
lonian Jews that they visited the synagogue every 
morning and evening (Berakh. 8a). 

v. THE SYNAGOGUE AS AN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL,—The synagogue was not only the place 
of public worship; it embraced also the school in 
which the first instruction in the Holy Scriptures 
as the principal or the sole subject of education 
was given, As the b¢th Aammidrdash served for 
the studies of more advanced youths and adults, 
the synagogue was the place in which—perhaps in 
a special room—the children were taught. 


Iu a homiletical exposition of La 19 Abba b. Kahana (8rd 
cent.) adds to the words of Jer 921 (Ileb.29] ‘to cut off the 
children from the street, the youths from the squares’ the 
gloss ‘but not from the synagogues and the schools’ (Fecha 
rabbathi, ad loa) Joshua b Levi himsclf conducted his 
grindgon to the synagogue, 14 to school (Kiddush. 80a), 
Chija b Abba (rd cent.), as he passed a synagorue of Sep- 
vhoris, heard children being tatiyght to repeat Gn 201, and made 
his the subject of @ remark (fren, rabba, 62). In an anecdote 
of the 4th cent. we are told how a teacher in the synagogue 
punished a child excessively and was cursed for this by a 
woman who happened to be passing by WJerus. Moed katon, 
8ld 44), Rab, the Bab. Amora, said that women gain a 


: : , pecial 
merit by conducting their children to the synagogue, te to 
achool ehety lia 


See also the saying of the Pal. Amora 
Simon (end of the 4th cent.) reported in Jerus. Challa, 67018, 
That in Babylonia the ay ne RMS was the place of elementary 
education is evident from Meg. 280; Yebamoth, 21b, top; Baba 


bathra, 2la.—Aocording to the above - mentioned Ition 
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(il. § 2, ad init.) regarding, the synagogues of Jerusalem, each 
of these was provided with a school for children and one for 
more advanced students. Ina a be statement about 
Bethar, the capital of Judma in the time of Bar Oochba, it is said 
(Gittin, 68a): ‘There were 400 synagogues in Bethar, and in each 
of these there were 400 teachers (n’pii'n pp), each with 400 
children under his instruction.’ 


vi. OTHER USES OF THE SYNAGOGUE. —The 
synagogue was also the scene of legal decisions, 

{ Abahu, the head of the school of Ceesarea 
(beginning of 4th cent.), it is expressly recorded 
that he lectured (Jerus. Berakh. 6a, bottom) in the 
ancient synagogue there (see above, ii. § 2), and 
also decided questions of law in it (Jerus. Sanhed, 
18a, bottom). In the same synagogue Jochanan, 
the famous teacher of Abahu, also acted at one 
time as judge (Bab. Yebamoth, 65a), From the 
NT we learn that the punishment of ee oureing 
was inflicted in the synagogues (Mt 10'7 23%, M 
13®, Ac 26"; cf. Lk 12! 21", Ac 22!% 2Co 11%). 
It has already been mentioned (above, § iv.) that 
the hazzdn carried out this sentence and acted in 
other ways as an officer of the law court. There 
is mention in Lev. rabba, 6, ad init., of an oath in 
a civil process being taken in the synagogue. 

The mourning for a man who was lamented by 
the whole community was held in the synagogue 
(Tos, Afeg. iii. 2257; Bab, Afeg. 286; cf. the sto 
of the funeral of Jehuda I. in Woh. rabba on Ec 
9%), A Bab. Amora of the 5th cent. held the 
mourning for his daughter-in-law in the syna- 
gogue (Meg. 286). 

At the time of the war against Rome, gatherings 
of a political character were held in the great 
synagogue of Tiberias on the Sabbath and the fol- 
lowing day (Jos. Vita, 54). R. Jochanan (3rd 
cent.) gave express permission to deliberate about 
public affairs in the synagogues and schools on 
the Sabbath (Nethuboth, 6a). After the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem it was customary—so a Tannaite 
tradition tells us—to pive out in the synagogues 
and schools a list of articles lost (Baba mega, 
28)). Thefts were also intimated in the syna- 
gogue with a view to the detection of the per- 
petrator (Lev. rubba, 6, ad init.), For other 
announcements made in the synagogue, see Yeba- 
moth, 636. An Agndist of the 4th cent. once fol- 
lowed up an address in the synagogue by calling 
upon the congregation to contribute alms for a 
stranger (Lev. rab, 32, ad fin.). 

In a Tannaite rule, amongst the prescriptions 
concerning what is due to the dignity of the 
synagogue, there is one forbidding eating and 
drinking in it (J/eg. 28a, bottom), Nevertheless, 
common meals were held evon in the synagogue 
(see on this point K, Kohler, Jf SNALSSEhraPe, XXXVIli. 
p. 494, who suggests a connexion between this 
custom and the meals of the Essenes), An 
anecdote from the 3rd cent. mentions a meal as 
held on the Sabbath evening in the synagogue of 
the Pal. Kephar-Chittaja (Gen. rab. 65); while a 
testimony from the 4th cont. refers to a great 
meal in the school (Jerus. Berakh. 11c, bottom),— 
Joshua b, Levi (3rd cent.) laid down the principle 
that the synagogues and schools belong to the 
scribes and their pupils (Jerus. Meg. 74a%, of. 
Bab. Jfeg. 280). His younger contemporary, 
Ammi, ordained that the schoolmasters (who at 
the same time filled the post of synagogue keeper) 
should provide quarters in the synagogue building 
for travellers who had the slightest acquaintance 
with the Torah (Jerus. Meg. 74a®), Chija and 
Assi, the colleagues of Ammi, used to insist on 
pe themselves in the synagogue (16.). 

feasha and Samuel b. Jizhak, Pal. Amoras of 
the beginning of the 4th cent., speak of eating in 
the synagogue (Jerus. Berakh. ch. ii. end (5a *4), 
Shabboth, 3a). In Babylonia also travellers were 
accommodated in the synagogue and there took 
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their Sabbath meal; upon which is founded the 
rule that the blessing over the wine, which else- 
where is the introduction to the meal, is to be 
spoken also in the synagogue (Pesachim, 101a). 

In a great many passages of the Jewish tradition- 
literature (Talmud and Midrash) the synagogues 
are named along with the schools. ‘They. ale 
pear as the two institutions which are specially 
characteristic of Isracl, and whose extreme In- 

ortance for Judaism finds expression 1n man)- 
old ways. In order to see what the synagogue 
was in the life and phone ie of Israel during the 
first centuries of the Christian era, one must 
make acquaintance also with those sayings of the 
‘Tannaites and Amoras, in which synagogue and 
school are glorified as inseparable institutions. In 
these it must be observed that the synagogue 
means not only the place of public worship, but 
that of instruction for the young. As a rule, in 
these sayings the synagogue precedes the school 
(mesid ‘nay no33 'n3), a circumstance which indi- 
cates the higher repute in which the synagogue 
stood. But the ae view had also its repre- 
sentatives: from the 3rd cent. there has come 
down the saying of a Pal. scribe (Meg. 27a), and 
from the 4th cent. that of a Bab. seribe (7d. wad 
according to which the school has a higher ran 
than the synagogue. The following are some of 
these sayings about synagogue and school :— 

An Agadist of the 4th cent. attributes to the philosopher 
(Enomaus of Gadara, known through hig intercourse with the 
famous R. Mcir, the saying that, so long as the ‘ voice of Jacob’ 
(Gn 2722) sounds in synagogue and school, the ‘hands of Esau’ 
(i.e. Rome) are powerless ayainst Isracl (Gen. rab. 65; Pesikta, 
121a).—Abahu said : ‘Seek the Eternal where he is to be found 
(Is 558), Where is he to be found? In the synagogue and the 
school’ (Jerus. Berakh. 8d, bottom)—Levi said: ‘While the 
descendants of Abraham sit in the synagoguo and the echool, 
God's glory stands over them’ {in allusion to Ps 821] (Gen. rab. 
48; Pesikta, 48b).—By ‘your sanctuaries’ (Lv 26%!) are to be 
understood synagogue and school (Siphrd, ad loo 112a).— 
Jizhak declared that by ‘our dwellings’ (Jer 91%) are meant 
synagogue and school (Mecha rabba, Prowm., No. 8).—Samuel 
b. Jizhak interpreted the ‘sanctuary Hyp’ (Ezk 1116) of the 
synagogues and schools of Babylonia (Meg. 20a).——The ‘holy 
ae Eo 810) means synagogue and school (Kok. rab. ad loc.; 

anchuma, ed. Buber, Jithro, ad tnit.).—‘ My heart is awake’ 
(Ca 52) in the synagogue and tho achool (Shir rab. ad loc.).—In 
the alleyorical interpretation of the Song of Songs many other 
yassages are also applied to the synagogue and the school 
Shir ral. passim; Bab. Hrub, 21b; Pesach. 87a).—Jose b. 
Ohanina (rd cent.) discovers in the ‘gardens’ of Oa 6% the 
synagogue and the school (Shir rab. ad loc.).—Attending syna- 
gorue and school is contrasted with attending theatre and 
circus (Jeruas, Berakh. 7437 [prayer of Nechiln {a b, Hakkana 
in 1st cent.]; Gen. rab. 67 [Levi]; Koh. rab. on Eo 17).—When 
David prays (Ps 61%), ‘May I dwell for ever in thy tent,’ he 
means, * May it bo vouchsafed to me that my words may be re- 
peated under my name in the school and the synagogue’ (Jerus, 
Berakh, 4b).—The ‘refuge from gencration to generation’ of 
Ps 90! is interpreted by Raba (4th cent.) of synagogues and 
schools. As a matter of fact, even in later centuries, these 
were the refuge of Israel scattered through all lands. 

vii. LATEST HISTORY OF THE SYNAGOGUE.—In 
the present article regard has been had only to 
the synagogue of antiquity, t.e. of the last years 
of the Second Temple and the first five centuries 
of the Christian era. But the synagogue survived 
also in the following periods, through the Middle 
Ages down to the present day, as the most notable 
institution of Judaism, the focus of the religious 
life of the Jewish community. A history of the 
synagogue in the Middle Ages and in modern 
times would be an integral part of the history of 
Judaism, from the point of view alike of its out- 
ward fortunes and its inner development. The 
manifold character which Jewish history displays 
in virtue of its having the whole of the inhabited 
globe for its stage of action and in virtue of the 
influences exercised upon it by different forms of 
Civilization, is exhibited also in the character of 
this Jewish institution, which is ancient indeed, 
but is ever renewing its youth. It may suffice to 
point out that in the most recent times, during 
soucthing like the last 80 years, the synagogue 


was the central point and also the principal object 
of Jewish attempts at reform, and that the im. 
portance of the institution has been marked even 
externally by the synagogue buildings which have 
been everywhere reared, on both sides of the 
Atlantic—a testimony to the spontaneous effort 
of the builders and sometimes their almost exces- 
sive love of splendour. 


LITERATURK. —As far as concerns articles on the Synagogue in 
the various Encyclopamdins, or the treatment of the subject iu 
the works on the History of the Jews, on Biblical Archwology, 
and the History of NT Times, a general reference may suffice. 
Schiirer devotes a long section V3 ii. 427-464) to the Syna- 
gogue, Of the literature cited by him the foliowing deserve 
special notice: Vitringa, De synagoga vetere, libri tres (1696) ; 
Leopold Léw, ‘Der synagogale Ritus’ (Mounateschrift, 1884, 
Gesam, Schriften, iv. 1-71. In the 6th vol. of the Gesam. 
Schriften, Pp. 21-88, are ‘Plan und Collectaneen’ to a detailed 
account of ‘synagogalen Alterthumer,’ supplemented by the 
editor, Immanuel Low) We may mention also: K. Kohler, 
‘Uber die Uraprunge und Grundformen der synagogalen 
Liturgie’ (Monatsschrift, xxxvii. [1893] 441-451, 489-497) ; E H. 
Goldfahn, ‘ Dic Synagogen der erent N (Jud. Litteratur- 
blatt von Rahmer, xiii.); J. Reifmann, ‘ Uber Synagogen und 
Lehrhiiuser zur talmudischer Zeit’ (in N. Keller's Freb. peri- 
odical Bikkurimn, 11. Theil, 1866).—On the place of the synagogue 
in the Middle Ages, sec I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the 


Middle Ages, 1896, pp. 1-84. W. BACHER. 


SYNAGOGUE, THE GREAT.— An alleged col- 
lege or senate, whose founder and first president is 
said to have been Ezra, and which, according to 
tradition, exercised control over the Jewish com- 
munity, especially in religious matters, from about 
450-200 B.C. Its membership is generally given as 
120 (e.g. Jerus, Berakhoth ii. 4), but sometimes as 
85 (eg. Jerus. Meg. i. 7). ‘The important part 
attributed by some to this institution In connexion 
with the forming of the CANON OF THE OT (see 
below) demands that we should examine, as briefly 
as possible, the evidence for its existence and 
activity. 

There is no mention of the Great Syn. in Philo, 
Josephus, or the Apocrypha, not to speak of the 
OT itself. Nothing can be built on 1 Mac 14%, 
where peydd\n ouvaywy} is not a technical term, 
but means simply ‘a great gathering.’ Only once 
in the Mishna (Pirke Aboth, i. 1) are the Men of 
the Great Synagogue (a>120 nea 38) mentioned : 
‘Moses delivered the Torah to Joshua, Joshua to 
the Elders, the Elders to the Prophets, and the 
Prophets to the Men of the Great Synagogue. 
These spake three words: Be cautious in_pro- 
nouncing judgment, Make many disciples, Build 
up a hedge around the Torah.’ Simon the Just is 
suid (16. 2) to have been ‘of the remnants of the 
Great Synagopue (27'3 “wwp).’ This last statement 
does not imply that the Great Syn. had existed 
for centuries, for, although the Simon who was 
surnamed ‘the Just’ was probably high priest 
c. 200 B.C., the author of the above notice is more 
likely to have identified him with Simon I. (c. 300). 
Now we know that the utmost confusion prevailed 
amongst the Jews as to the chronology of the 
period between the Return from Exile and the 
conquests of Alexander the Gréat. Hence it would 
be nothing extraordinary to find Simon, a con- 
temporary of Alexander, represented as a member 
of the same body as Ezra; and, in the other 
direction, to find Joshua, Zerubbabel, Haggai 
Zechariah, Malachi, and even Daniel, introdu 
as members. As far, then, as the testimony of 
Pirke Aboth goes, it would seem to favour the 
conclusion that the Great Syn., whatever it was, 
continued only for a single generation, instead of 
having a succession for centuries. It is noteworthy 
that the Talm. treatise Peah (ii. 6) omits the Great 
Syn. as a connecting link, and the succession 
pac direct from the Prophets to the Zugéth or 
‘ Pairs. 

In Baba bathra (146) we read that the Men of 
the Great Syn. wrote Ezekiel, the Minor Prophets, 
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Daniel, and Esther; and in the Aboth of J. 
Nathan (a post-Talm. treatise) they are said to 
have secured the acceptance of Proverbs, Canticles, 
and Ecclesiastes, which had been formerly dis- 

uted. In Pesachim (508) it is said that they 
ostered the work of copying the Torah and 
tephillim and mézuzéth (see Dt 6%). In an im- 
portant passage of Midrash Zanchuma (26a) certain 
corrections in the text of the or, introduced in 
order to prevent misunderstanding, are also traced 
to the Men of the Great Syn., who are reported 
elsewhcre (Jerus. Berakh. ti. 4) to have drawn up 
certain PERSONS: in particular the Shemonch ‘Esreh, 
or 18 Blessings (6érdchéth). ‘To them are attri- 
buted also the directions for the reading of the 
Book of Esther, and the keeping of Puritn not oa 
the 14th and 15th, but on the llth, 12th, and 13th 
of the month Adar (Afakkoth 23; Jerus. Meq. 1.). 
It is not, however, till the 16th cent. that we 
meet with the notion that the Men of the Great 
Synagogue collected the sacred books, and fixed 
the Canon of the OT. This notion makes its 
first appearance in the pages of the Muassoreth 
Hammassoreth (1588) of Elias Levita, a Jewish 
contemporary of Luther. 

The whole question of the Great Syn. was 
thoroughly investigated by Kuencn (see Litcrature 
at end), whose conclusions are accepted by the 
great majority of modern scholars, The institu- 
tion, as it ap wars especially in medizeval Judaism, 
is held by Kuenen to be simply a characteristic 
transformation of the great assembly described in 
Neh 8-10. Just as the Talmud represents the 
SANILEDRIN as an assembly of scribes, because such 
were the schools at Jamnia and Tiberias, so the 
Great Synagogue, instead of being a popular 
assembly once called together for a definite pur- 
pose, 18 converted into a permanent institution 
discharging functions similar to those of the scribes 
at a later period. 

That a dim reminiscence of the original identity of the Great 
Ryn. and the convocation of Neh 8-10 still lingered on even in 
Rabbinical circles, may he gathered from some of the references. 
For instance, in Midrash Jiuth we read, ‘What did the Men of 
the Great Syn. do? They wrote a book and spread it out in the 
court of the temple. And at dawn of day they rose and found 
itsealed. This vw what 72 written in Neh 938,’ Again, there 
occurs in Dt 10!" this collocation, ‘God the great, the strong, 
the terrible (a3) "330 binge Sym).? It is repeatedly stated 
in the Talmud (¢.9. Jerus, Berakh, ii. 4) that this formula, which 
had fallen into disuse, was again brought into currency by the 
Men of theGreat Synagogue. It seems impossible to doubt that 
Kuenen is right in finding an allusion here to Neh 932, where all 
these epithets are found. Similar Talim. statements appear to 
allude to Nch 095. 5.7.18, Once more, the variety of statement 
as to the number of menibers that constituted the Great Syn. 

sometimes 120, somctimes 85) may be explained from Neh 8-10, 

here were 84 that sealed the covenant, according to Neh 101-28, 
and the number 84 may be obtained either by adding the naine 
of Ezra (who is not mentioned), or by supposing that a name 
has dropped out of tho list (cithor in v.10 or in v.4, where the 
Pesh. actually supplics an extra name, Shephatiah). If, on the 
other hand, we wish to obtain the number 120, this may be done, 
at loast Spproxmnare y, by combining the above list with the lists 
in Neh 847 and 96.6, or in zr 2 and 8 (for other arguments of a 
similar kind, see Kuenen's isgay). 

The very name ‘Synagogue’ seems inexplicable 
except upon Kuenen’s view. It calls up neither a 
college of scribes nor a legislative body, but an 
assembly for religious service. The word n93p (see 
SYNAGOGUE) denoted either a congregation met 
for worship on the Sabbath day, or, by inctonymy, 
the building where it met. Tho name might be 
fittingly enough applied to the convocation of 
Nehemiah, which, as Kuenen remarks, was not a 
law-imposing, but a law-receiving assembly ; and in 
the account of whose proceedings we find all the 
exercises characteristic of Synagogue worship, 
such as prayer, the reading of the Law, etc. To 
this memorable convocation the epithet ‘Great’ 
would, for a variety of reasons, be eminently 
suitable. 

W. R. Smith agrees with Kuenen that what 
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came afterwards to be spoken of as the Great 
Synagogue was originnlly a nieeting, and not a 
permanent institution. ‘It met once for all, and 
everything that is told about it, except what we 
read in Nehemiah, is pure fable of the later Jews’ 
(OTJC? 169). Historical criticism thus leaves no 
place for the Great Synagogue of tradition. 


Lireratrurs.—Buxtorf’s Tiberias sive Comm. Massor. (1620) 
strenuously upholds the traditional view, and is still of value 
for its copious citation of testimony, which, however, is used in 
@ very uncritical fashion. On the other sido is Rau’s Diatribe 
de Syn. magna (1726), which, although marked by an excess of 
anti-Jewish prejudice, shows true critical instinct, and anticl- 
pates some of the weightiest of Kuenen’s arguinents. The 
question may be considered to have been finally settled, in the 
sense advocated above, by Kuenen in his famous monograph, 
Over de mannen der groote synagoge, Amsterdam, 1876 [tr. by 
Budde in Gesam, Abhandlungen, pp. 125-160}, whose conclusions 
are accepted by Ryle, Canon ip 7’, 250 ff. [valuable as con- 
taining the Jewish tcstimonies relied on by Buxtorf] ; Wildcboer, 
Entstch. dea AT Kanona, 120ff. ; Buhl, Canon and Text of OT, 
83ff.; W. R. Smith, O7JC2 169f.; ond many others, Cf, 
further, Hartmann, Die enyge Verbindung d. AT mit d. NT, 
120-166; Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers?, 110f. 5 Driver, 
LOTS Introd. viif.; Furst, Kanon d. AT (1868), 12-82; Jost, 
Gesch, d. Jud. u. sein. Sect. i. 41-43, 01, 95f.; Geiger, Urachrift 
wu. Uebersetz, d. Bibel, 124f.; Wellh. Phar. u. Sad, 11f., 
Derenbourg, Essai sur l'histoire de la Palestine, 29-40 (tradi: 
tionalist); Montet, Lssat sur les origines des partis saducéen et 
pharisien (1883), 91-97; Schiirer, GJV8 ii, 354. [MJP mt. i. 
354f.]; Heidenhcim, ‘Untersuch. tiber die Syn. magna’ (SK, 
1868, pp. 93-100); Herzfeld, Geach.[{d, Judenth. ii. 22-24, 880ff., 
iii. 244f., 270f.; Graetz, ‘Die Grosse Versammlung’ (Monate- 
schrift, 1857, pp. 81-87, 61-70); Bloch, Studien z, Gesch, d. 
Sammi. d. altheb. Lit. (1876) 100-182; Namburger, #2 ij. 818- 
3233 D. Hoffmann, ‘Die Miinner der grossen Versammlung' 
(Magazin J. Wissensch, des Judenth, x. (1883) 45-63 ; 8. Krauss, 
“The Great Synod’ UJ/Q& x, (1898) 347-377). 

J. A. SELBIE. 

SYNTYCHE (Xuw7'x7).—A member of the Philip- 
pian Church whom St. Paul exhorts to become 
reconciled to uopta, another member of the 
sume Church. They appear to have held a position 
of pn POLES in the Church as ladies of some 
wealth and position, or pose as deaconesses, 
like Phabe in the Roman Church (Ro 16!) Their 
disazreement was therefore not only unseemly, it 
was ao calamity for the entire Church. Both the 
names, Enodia and Syntyche, occur in the inscrip- 
tions (Lightfoot, Lip. to the Philippians, p. 158). 
There is no necd, therefore, to introduce the far. 
fetched interpretation of the Tiibingen school, that 
they are allegorical personages representing the 
Jewish and Gentile sections of the Church. 

J. GIB. 

SYNZYGUS (TR Zefvyos, but modern edd. vv- 
guyos).—If Synzygus isa proper name, he was a 

erson to whom St. Paul addressed an entreaty to 

ring about a reconciliation between Enodia and 
Syntyche, two members of the Philippian Church 
who were at variance (Ph 4°), He was at the 
time in Philippi, and may have been the chief 
presbyter or bishop of the Church. The sole 
objection to this interpretation—the only natural 
one—is that Synzygus is nowhere used in Greek 
literature as a proper name, nor is it found in the 
inscriptions (but see Vincent, ad loc.). It was 
sugyested by Weizsicker that it may have been 
adopted by the bearer after his conversion to 
Christianity. The other interpretation is that 
cuvtvyos here, as in classical Greek, signifies ‘ yoke- 
fellow,’ and that the exhortation was addressed 
to a companion of the apostle who was with him 
when he wrote, who was possibly his amanuensis 
(see vol. iii, p. 841°), Barnabas, Silas, UBER 
ditus, and Timothy have beon suggested. Ramsay 
(Sé. Paul the Trav, 358) thinks that Luke was 
either ‘the true yoke-fellow’ or the actual bearer 
of the Epistle to ei The suggestion of 
Renan (Saint Paul, p. 148), that the ‘true yoke- 
fellow’ is Lydia, who had become the wife of the 
apostle, is hardly to be taken seriously. 

J. GIBB. 
SYRACUSE (Zupdxovsa, but Vulg. wrongly 


SYRACUSE 
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sing. Syracusa), situated on the west coast of 
Sicily, was the principal city of the island, and 
under the Romans was the capital of the eastern 
half, After the western half of Sicily was taken 
from Carthage by the Romans (B.C. 241) at the 
close of the first Punic War, the castern half con- 
tinued to belong to the kingdom of Syracuse in 
alliance with Rome. In the sccond Punic War, 
Syracuse took the side of the Carthaginians, but 
was captured by Marcellus in 212, and the whole 
island theneeforward continued to be a Roman 
Province, though in two distinct divisions, in each 
of which a quiestor was stationed, under the 
authority of the single governing prector, who 
presided over the whole island. 


Syracuse was one of the most famous and magnificent 
colonies of Greece, Its defeat of the great Athenian expedi- 
tion in B.o. 415 was one of the most critical events in Greek 
history ; and its kings were among the leading powers in the 
Greek world, Whether it preserved its old prosperity in the 
first century after Christ is uncertain, as Sicily suffered severely 
in the Civil Wars, especially from the exactions of Sextus 
Pompey and jn the contest between him and Augustus. 
Strabo, 272f., describes the whole island as in @ state of 
decay in his time, some of the citics having disappeared, while 
others were declining : the interior was to a large extent given 
up to grazing and horse-breeding, peopled by herdsmen, and 
devold of educative influences. Its ancient importance ag an 
arable and corn-yrowing country had disappeared; and the 
reason for this lay partly fn the economic conditions of the 
empire, and partly in the dreadful circumstances of the Servile 
Wars, BG. 134-132 and 103-100. The land belonged for the 
most part to absentee landlords. 

Syracuse was one of the 26 censoriw civitates of Sicily 
which had been conquered in war, and whose territory hac 
been appropriated by the Roman State as ager pubdlicus, 
Julius Cosar, a8 was natural to his statesmanlike mind, had 
been revolving schemes for the restoration of prosperity to 
Sicily, but his ho were interrupted by his assassination. 
Antony produced a plan which he declared to have been found 
among Cusar'a papors, and proposed a law to extend tho 
Koman franchise to Sicily. This was not carried out corn- 
pletely ; and Augustus was content with a much more gradual 

rocess of elevating Sicily to the full Roman rights. He 
ounded seven Roman colonjes of military origin, one of which 
was Syracuse.* Pliny mentions also that there were in Sicily 
two Roman towns (oppida civium Romanorum) and three 
cities with Latin rights; but his enumeration is very imperfect, 
and it ig certain that Roman and Latin rights were much more 
widelyspread in Sicily before the middle of the first century after 
Christ than he allows. It was during this process of transition 
from the position of a conquered province to that of a con- 
stituent part of the Roman State that St. Paul approached 
the Sicilian coast. 


Syracuse is mentioned in the NT only as having 
been a harbour where St. Paul lay at anchor for 
three days on his voyage from Malta to Rome. 
The shipwrecked crew and passengers, after spend- 
ing three months in Malta, set sail on the Dzio- 
scurt, evidently one of the Alexandrian fleet of 
imperial transports carrying grain from Egypt to 
insintain the food su ply in Kome.t They started, 
evidently, very erly in the year, probably in 
February, before the settled weather and the 
customary season for navigation (mare clausum 
ll Nov. to 5 March) had begun. That implies 
that a suitable and seemingly steady wind was 
blowing, which tempted them to embark, and 
carried them straight to Syracuse, a distance of 
about 100 miles. On the voyage from Malta to 
Rome as a whole, see RHEGIUM. 

Nothing is said with regard to any preaching by 
St. Paul in Syracuse, nor could any be expected to 
occur. The ship was certuinly waiting for a suit- 
able wind to carry it north to the straits of 
Messina; and under such circumstances no prisoner 
was likely to be allowed leave of absence, as the 
ship must be ready to take instant advantage of 


* Pliny (Nat. List. iil. 88-90) wrongly mentions only five (one 
being Syracuse). 

t By a strange mistake, in contradiction of Ac 281), the 
Dioscuri is described in Smith’s DB iii. 1403 as a ship in the 
African corn trade, which had sailed from the province Africa 
intending to round Pachynum to Syracuse, and was carried 
out of its course to Multa, On the name of the ship, and the 

rammatical construction of the clause describing {t, see 

HEGIUM. 


the wind. A survey of the progress of early 
Christianity would show that it rarely spread 
through the activity of coasting travellers, even 
on shores where their voyayes were very tedious 
and subject to frequent and long interruptions (as, 
for exumple, the coasts of LYC1A and PAMPHYLIA). 
It is more probable that the new religion spread 
from Ituly to Sicily in the course of direct com- 
munication between the two countries. Many 
Christian memorials of a fairly but not very early 
date have been found at Syracuse: see the papers 
by Orsi in Notizie degli Scavi, 1893 and 1894, and 
esp. in Lomische Quartalschrift f. christl. Alt, 
1896, pp. 1-59. W. M. RAMSAY. 


SYRIA, SYRIANS.—See ARAM, ARAMAZANS. 


SYRIAC LANGUAGE.—See LANGUAGE oF OT, 
vol. ili. p. 25°. 


SYRIAC VERSIONS.—-No branch of the Early 
Church has done more for the translation of the 
Bible into their vernacular than the Syriac-speak- 
ing. In our European libraries we fave Syriac 
Bible MSS from the Lebanon, Egypt, Sinai, Meso- 

otamia, Armenia, India (Malabar), even from 

yhina, And many of the Bible versions in other 

Oriental languages are dependent on, or at least 
influenced by, the Syriac, as the Armenian, 
Arabic, Ethiopic. Some of the Syriac MSS ap- 
pear to be the oldest Bible MSS, in any language, 
which have an exact date: a Syriac Pentateuch 
in the British Museum (Add. 14425) is dated from 
the year 464, written by a deacon John at Amid.* 
A Syriac - Chinese stone inscription, erected at 
Singan-fu in the year 781, discovered by Jesuit 
missionaries in 1625, speaks of the 27 books 
of the NT. It would be a pleasant task to 
follow up the history of the Syriac Bible versions 
through all times, regions, and departments of 
culture: want of space, however, obliges us to 
confine ourselves to the importance of the Syr. 
VSS for the modern student of the Bible. e 
begin with the N'T, 

. NEw TksrAmMentT.—Older scholars spoke of 
that Syr. VS of the NT which alone was known 
to them as ‘the Queen’ of all Bible versions, But 
now we have more than one, at least for the 
Gospels. 

1, Tradition. — When, in the 16th cent., the 
Syr. VS of the NT became known in Europe, the 
belief prevailed that it was due to the evangelist 
Mark, who was said to have written his Gospel 
lirst in Latin and then to have translated it, with 
the other books of the NT, into Syriac.t Jacob of 
¢dessa (t+ 701) and others were of the opinion that 
Addai the apostle (THADDAUS) and king Abgar 
sent interpreters to Palestine (sce Moses bar 
Cepha (t 913] and Barhebrivus, Scholia in £s 10). 
What Theodore of Mopsucstia says of the Syr. 
translation of the OT holds equally good of the 
NT: hpujvevrac 6 rabra els wey rhv rev Vipwv wap’ 
Srov O64 wore’ ovde yap Cyvwora wéxpe TIS THucpov Boris 
wore obrés cari (Comm, in Soph, [1,6]; Mai, Nova 
Patr. Bibl. vii. 1854). 

2. Place.—We do not know where the trans- 
lation was made. On the ground of some lin- 


* W. Wright, A Short ITistory of Syriac Literature (London, 
1804, p.6=E ne. Brit.® xxii. 824). 

t ‘Syri constanter asserunt 8. Marcum... latine primum 
scripsisse ito hbataa suum. Deinde eundem ipsum Marcum 
lingua patria, hoc est, Galilea Syra, non modo Evangelium 
suum transtulisse, sed etiam ceateros omnes NT libros. Id mihi 
litteris significavit Guilielmus Postellus affirmavitque se ita a 
Syris ipsis accepisse’ (Boderlanus [Guido Fevre de la Boderic) 
in the Preface of the Syr. NT 1571), Widmanstadt, the first 
editor of the NT in Syriac (1655), agrees that Mark wrote in 
Latin, but contents himself with affirming that the books of 
the NT (except Matthew and Ifebrows) were translated into 
Syriac ‘ab initio rerum Christianarum.’ 
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guistic peculiarities, Syrian grammarians, as Elias 
1. and Barhebriens, reached the same conclusion as 
Jacob of Edessa, that the translation originated 
in Palestine; European scholars thought first of 
Antioch, because the translation became known to 
them through the Patriarch of Antioch: in recent 
times Edessa has found most favour ; but nothing 
can be said with certainty. 

3. History.—(a) The first mention of a Syriac 
NT seems to be the statement of Eusebius (EZ 
iv. 26) on Hegesippus (about 160-180): && re roi 
xa’ ‘EBpalous evaryyeAlov kal Tov Luptaxod xal ldlws 
éx ris "EBpaldos diadéxrov rivda rlOnow, éudalyvwy éf 
‘Efpalwy éavrdvy mwemorevxévac (Rufinus: ‘de Evan- 

elio necundum Hebrmwos et Syros’; Syr. VS of 
Susebius: ‘from the Gospels of the Hebrews and 
Syrians’; see on the passage Th. Zahn, Jor. 
schungen, vi. 246). 

(5) About the same time or a little earlier we 
hear that Tatian, who was born, according to his 
own statement, ¢v ry rév ‘Accupluy yy, and had 
been in Rome the hearer of Justin Martyr, re- 
turned home—as it seems, in the year 172—and 
composed (probably there; not at Rome, about 
163-170 (so Harnack formerly, TU i. 213]) his 
famous Diatessaron, i.e. a harmony of the four 
Gospels (cuvddpedy riva cal cuvaywyny otk of5’ Srws 
Trav evayyeNlwy acuvdels 1rd did reocdpwv rotro mpocwvd- 
pacer, & xal mapd riow elaéri viv péperat, Eus, 11h 
iv. 36; in the Syr. Eusebius: ‘he gathered and 
mixed and composed a Gospel and called it Diates- 
saron, 7.¢. of ie Mined (Ne >mD), which is still 
with many’). It appears to be simply to a mis- 
understanding that we owe the remark of Epi- 
planus (Heer. 46. 1, ed. Dindorf, ii. 412); Aéyerae 
@ 7d dia recodpwy evayyédov br’ avrod yeyerfodat, 
Sirep xara ‘EBpalous tives xadtotor, Of this work 
Theodoret (till 457 bishop of Kyrrhos) tells us 
that it was in his times used not only by the fol- 
lowers of ‘Tatian, but also in orthodox congrega- 
tions; that he himself found more than 200 copics 
in use in the churches of his diocese; that he col- 
lected and removed all (ardoas cvvayayav dredéunv), * 
substituting for them the Gospels of the Four (ra 
ray resadpwy evayyenoray dvrectyayor evay yea). 
A little earlier, bishop Rabbula of Edessa (412- 
435) ordered that presbyters and deacons should 
take care that in all churches the ‘Gospels of 
the Separate’ (xyrge7 roan; S. Ephraemi Syri, 
Rabule . . . opera selecta, ed. Overbeck, Oxf. 
1865, p. 220) be kept and read. Of the same 
Rabbula his biographer tells that he occupied 
himself with ‘translating the NT out of the Gree: 
into Syriac, because of its variations, exactly as it 
wes’ (16. 172). 

This Harmony of ‘atian was apparently in 
Syriac, not in Greek (the latter is (or was) the 
view of Harnack]. 

Bee, on all questions connected with Tatian, Arthur Hfelt, 
Die alteyrische Fvanyelionubersetzung und Tatians Diatessaron, 
besondera tn threm geyenseitigen Verhdltnia untersucht, Leip- 
zg. 1001, pp. 16-76 ; the Literature is quoted in part in vol. ii. 
007 f., Hil, 586, 688. Add: E. Lippelt, Qua jfuerint Justin. 
Martyria aweuvyucviouarea quague ratione cum forma evan- 
geliorum syro-latina cohaserint (Diss.), 1., Halle, 1901. 

The great question is now whether this Diates- 
saron of Tatian was the first form in which the 
Gospel came to the Syrians, or whether there was 
already, before Tatian, a Syr. VS of the Gospels, 
which he may have used. The question is difli- 
cult, because Tatian’s work has not survived in its 
original form, but only in a late Arabic recension, 
due to Abulfaraj Abdullah ibn at Tajjib (+1043) ; 
further, it seems to have been the basis of the 
Latin Harmony of Victor of Capua; it was com- 
mented on by Ephraem Syrus; but this com- 


* There {fa no ground for the statement which is sometimes 
made (for instance by Jiilicher, Einlettung, § 37) that he 
‘burned’ the copies. 
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mentary is again preserved only in translation (in 
Armenian); it was used by Aphraates, and few 
direct quotations have been preserved by Syriac 
lexicographers and commentators: these have been 
collected by Hall, Harris, Goussen. Some help to- 
wards answering the question was given when, in 
addition to the Syriac NT, known since older times, 
there came in 1858 the version of the Gospels dis- 
covered by Cureton, and in 1892 that found on 
Mt. Sinai by Mrs. A. S. Lewis, and edited in 1894 
by Bensly, Burkitt, and Harris. But, on the other 
hand, the question became the more complicated. 

(c) The history of these discoveries cannot be 
told here; suflice it to say, that of the fragments 
published by Cureton (Remains of a very antrent 
recension of the Four Gospels in Syriac, hitherto 
unknown in Europe, London, 1858),* the Gospel 
of Matthew has the very title used above by 
Rabbula, ‘Gospel of the Separate,’ and that in 
the Sinai Géanels the same expression is used in 
the subscription. 

{In what follows we designate Tatian by {@, 
Cureton’s Gospels by S*, the Sinai Gospels by 
%*, the common Syr. VS called Péshi{éa (xpoya) 
by 5?}. 


(1) xpos, to which supply &ApB, means ‘the simple,’ te, 
the simple version. It ia first used, so far as known at present, 
in Massoretic MSS of the 9th and 10th cents, in contradis- 
tinction to the Iarclensis ; and in Moses har Cephas (+913) in 
opposition to the Syro-Hexaplaris, The latter says: ‘One must 
know that there are in Syriac two translations of the OT; the 
one, this Xn’ in which we read, was made from Hebrew 
into Syriac; the other, that of the Seventy-two, from Greck’ 
io Urt, p.229f.), On the pronunciation, spelling, and mean- 
ny of the name (Péshittd, simplifled to Peshito), see the Lit. 
quoted Z.¢. p. 230. 

(2) Ita origin and the spread of its use are quite obscure. 
Till 1842 the Peshito wag the only known older Syr. VS of the 
Rible ; it is still held by G. H. Gwillfam to he the oldest (sea 
Studia Biblica, i. 161 1% [SA Syriac biblical MS’), iii. 47 ff. 
{‘The materials for the criticism of the Peshito NT’); Eapoa. 
Times, Jan. 1895, 157 ff. (* The new Syriac Gospels’); Crit. Rev 
Jan. 18096, 14-22 (‘Communication on the Lewis Palimpsest 
the Curetonian Fragments, and the Peshitta’); The Oxford 
debate on the textual criticism of the NT held at New College 
on May 6, 1897, Lond. 1897). His view is shared by A. Bonus 
who thinks $p ‘scarcely later than the latter half of the second 
century.’ With this contrast the statement of Burkitt (JTASE, 
i. 671): ‘I confess that Iam unconvinced that what we call 
the NT Peshitta was in existence in 8. Ephraem’s day, and I 
beHeve that we owe both its production and its victorious 
reception to the organizing energy of the great Rabbula, bishop 
of Edessa from 411-435 a.D.).’ ¢ 


The following answers to the above question 
have been given :— 

(1) Abbé P. Martin: S° ‘is a revision of the 
Peshito made with the help of a MS closely re- 
sembling Codex Bezw. The Curetonian recension 
dates from the end of the 7th or the beginning of 
the 8th cont., probably from this last period. It 
never had titel vogue. Its author was probably 
Jacob of Edessa (t'703)? (Introduction a la critique 
textuelle du NT, Paris, 1883). The latter hypo- 
thesis may be dismissed at once. 

(2) Gwilliam (Bonus): 3° and 3* were not the 
origin of S?; S° is more modern than 3S? (Crit. 
Rev, 1896, p. 19); Rabbula intended that copies 
of S° should be substituted for @ (p. 21); but it 
might be, probably was, difficult to procure copies 
of the Peshitta, in obedience to Rabbula’s order. 
The term AMepharreshé used by Rabbula would 
easily become a title for copies subsequently made, 
‘Are S* and 3° relics of copies made by order of 
Rabbula?’ 

The position of S? is of great importance, because 
it is, as Sanday styled it, ‘the sheet-anchor’ of the 


* The edition is out of print; a new edition by F. O. Burkitt, 
‘The Curetonian Syriac Gospels, re-edited togcther with the 
readings of the Sinaitic Codex, and a translation into English,’ 
advertised by the Camb. Univ. Press (Academy, Sept. 29, 1804, 
p. 288>; J7'ASt, 1. 569), is approaching completion. 


xv. [1885] 195), on the work of Rabbula, that one might be 
inclined to see its result in S resp. S (= Sp). 
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theory of Burgon-Miller on the textual criticism 
of the NT. See, further, p. 740°. 

(3) S+—S°—SP are three recensions of one and 
the same version, and this is their historical order 
(adopted by many, for instance Allen at the Oxford 
Debate). %?—S°—S* is impossible, equally impos- 


sible is the genealogy src. 


(4) $—S°—T. Conybeare: ‘I believe scholars 
are beginning to recognize that Tatian ... used 
the Curectonian version of the Gospels, which in 
turn rested on the new Syriac’ (Academy, Jan. 
12, 1895}. %* also older than © (Burkitt, Holzhey, 
Bewer). 

(5) S° older than 3%* (Resch, Duval; see Hjelt, 


p. 95). 
Ae T—° (Baethger, Zahn), before the discovery 
rn) a 


(d) “T—S'—& or 
(c) T<e, T older than S* (Zahn, Nestle, Hil- 


genfeld, Bardenhewer, Gwilliam, Cundbery). 

(6) S—-T—S— SP. So in the main Hyelt; 3* 
on the whole a faithful witness of the Old Syr. 
VS of the 2nd cent., S° a later recension of it 
probably from the first half of the 2nd cent., formed 
under the influence of @; 3? a revision of the old 
version, which eliminated the influences of @ and 
became the Vulgate; at last 3? in its turn influ- 
enced @, which remained in use with the Nes- 
torians longer than with the Jacobites. 

The priority of S* would be certain, if the thesis 
of Hjelt were proved that S* is not a unity, but 
that the various Gospels were due to different 
hands and that nevertheless all were used by q. 
The first part of his thesis Hjelt seems to have 
proved, here is a decided difference in_ the 
vocabulary of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John 
(see p. 96 ff.); he may be even right in his sup- 
position, that the translation of Matthew was the 
oldest, due to a Jewish Christian (cf. Mt 98 head 
of the synagogue, 23° tephillin and purple xn>>n).* 

ut the second part, that S* was used by @, does 
not seem to be proved. But in any case S* and © 
belong to the most important witnesses for the text 
of the Gospels. 

Acts and Epistles. —Amidst the absorbing interest 
caused by the discovery of 3°, little attention has 
been paid of late to the rest of the Syriac NT, 
Acts and Epistles. They are known as yet only 
as parts of %?, but there are indications that for 
the Acts and the Pauline Epistles also an older 
version was in existence. nd it is of great 
interest that these two parts, together with the 
Gospels, made up the whole of the NT of the 
Syriac Church; all the Catholic Epistles, and not 
only the minor ones, being unknown. This is 

roved not only by the Doctrine v4 Addai (ed. 
*hillips, Lond. 1876, p. 44), where Addai orders : 
‘But the Law and the Prophets, which you read 
every day before the people, and the Epistles of 
Paul, which Simon Peter sent us from the city of 
Rome, and the Acts of the Twelve Apostles, which 
John the son of Zebedee sent us from Ephesus; 
these books read ye in the Churches of Christ, and 
with these read not any other, as there is not any 
other, in which the truth that ye hold is written, 
except these books which retain you in the faith 
to which ye have been called.’ This is corrobor- 
ated by the quotations of Aphraates, which are 
restricted to Acts and Paul, to the exclusion of 
the Catholic Epistles. 

* A great aid in these studles would be a Concordance to the 
Syriac Bible, which was desired by Lagarde as early as 1857. 
A prospectus of a Concordance of the Peshitta was sent out by 
Ban}, Labares and Wm. A. Shedd from Urumia in Oct. 1897, 
with some ‘Specimen pages’; but the arrangement was not 


such as to satisfy the wants of the student. <A Syriac Con- 
cordance in the manner of Hatch-Redpath is one of our needs. 
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The passages cited by Walehe as references to 1 P 418 and 1 Jn 
3% 415 have been shown by Zahn not to refer to these passages 
(but the former to Pr 1131; the latter to the Gospel of John) 


At last there was published in the Studia 
Sinaitia, No. 1 (p. 114%) from extracts made by 
J. R. Harris from cod. Syr. 10 on Mt. Sinai, a list 
of the canonical books of the Syriac Bible, giving 
for each book and group of books the number of 
phuara (stichi).* fter the four Gospels (Mat. 
2522, Mark 1675, Luke 3083, John 1737 [write 1937], 
total 9218) follows Acts (2720), then ‘ Paul the 
Apostle’ with a total 5076 for ‘the apostle,’ 
immediately followed by the total for ‘the holy 
books, which the holy Church receives.’ 


There are some errors and confusions in this Hist; but as to 
the primary importance of it there can be no doubt. 


This exclusion of all the Catholic Epistles from 
the old Syriac Canon is further in full agreement 
with the statement of Leontius on Theodore of 
Mopsuestia: atriy re . . . Tod peyddou laxwBov rh 
émicroAny xat ras é&js Trav AdAwy drokxnpurres KaGo- 
Nexds. He followed in this the older tradition of 
the Syriac Church. Neither do the Apostolic 
Constitutions recognize the Catholic Epistles. 


See Th. Zahn, Das NT Theodora von Mopsuestia und der 
syrische Kanon; Grundriss der Geschichte des neutest. Kanons 
(Leipzig, 1901, § 6); Jiilicher, Kinleitung in das N7'3.4 (1001, 
§ 41); J. A. Bewer, The History of the NZ’ Canon in the Syrian 
Church (Chicago, 1900). 


About the middle of the 4th cent., therefore, 
the Church of Edessa had no Catholic Epistles in 
its Canon. 

But it was not only the contents but the text 
of its Bible that differed at that time from 3°. 


See in Bewer, p. 51, ‘A comparison of the Acts and Epistles 
in Aphraates with those of the Peshitta.’ A most significant 
example is not quoted by Bewer. Matthias in Ac 12%. 2 ig called 
by Aphraates Tuldmat; this is now corroborated by the Syriac 
version of the Keclesiastical History of Euseblus (see TU vit. 2, 
p- v; the same version called Agabus of Ac 11 Addat). In 10o 
1551 Aphraates testifies for the reading of 8, Sp for that of B. 


The quotations from Ephraem have been investi- 
gated by I. H. Woods (Studia Biblica, iii, 132 ff) : 
the result is the same; the influence of another 
version than SP? cannot be denied; but that in- 
fluence is not half so strong as in Aphraates. 
But the Roman edition of Ephraem’s work is ex- 
cessively uncritical, and we can ‘never trust a 
biblical quotation where it agrees with the 
Peshitta’ (see Burkitt, J7AS¢, i. 570, and now 
Texts and Studies, vii. 2), But not only so, we 
cannot even trust the references to 3? in the 
critical apparatus of Tischendorf’s ed. oct.; the 
are neither complete nor correct; cf. 1 Co 15", 
where %? adds ‘or of barley’ between olrov and 
4% riwos Tov NomwGy; on 2 Co 1)? see Nestle, /ntro- 
duction, 309. All references to %? in Tischendorf’s 
apparatus ought to be verified in the way in which 
Gwynn did this work for the four minor Cath. Epp. 
(Hermathena, 1890). 

But not only in details of text did the older 
Syriac NT differ from S? as now current; it 
differed also as to the arrangement. In the list 
of the canonical books mentioned above, Galatians 
stands at the head of the letters of Paul, before 
Cor. and Rom.,‘ which are followed by Hebrews. 
The same order, Gal., Cor., Rom., seems to have 
been that of Ephraem (see J. KR. Harris, Four 
Lectures on the Western Text, p. 21), and it is 
expressly testified to in Marcion. From this, Zahn 
is inclined to conclude that Tatian may have 
brought with him to the East at the same time 
the Wester Text of the Gospels and the Mar- 
cionitic order of the letters of Paul; the more so 
as Eusebius says of Tatian that he altered the text 

* See on these (cuere the latest communication, that of F. G. 
Burkitt (J TAS, ii. 429-482). 
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of the Epistles of Paul (see Nestle, Introduction, 
. 220). 
E Further, the Church of Edessa had in the time 


y 


of Ephraem in its Canon the Apocryphal Corres- 
pondence of St. Paul and the Corinthians, of 
which we now know for certain that it once be- 
longed to the Acta Pauli (see vol. i. p. 498). On 
the other hand, the short letter to Philemon seems 


A 
4 


to have been wanting in the Bible of Ephraem (see 
Zahn, Gesch. Kan. il. 664, 10038, Grundriss, p. 52; 
Jilicher, Hinlettung, doubts this). 

It is totally unknown when the three greater 
Catholic Epistles were received. There has not 
been as yet even an examination of the question 
whether the translation of all the letters of Vaul 
is due to the same hand, and that of the three 
Catholic Epistles to another. What is certain is 
that the four Antilegomena of the Catholic Epistles 
and the Bk. of Revelation never formed part of 3?, 
and were wanting therefore even in the first. printed 
editions of the Syriac NT till 1630. It is the more 
surprising that the Nestorian Stone-inscription at 
Singan-fu speaks of 27 books left by Christ to 
further the soul in what is good (see J. E. Heller, 
Das Nestorianische Denkmal in Singan-fu, Buda- 
pert 1897, 4to, reprint from ‘ Wissenschaftliche 

rgebnisse der Reise des Grafen B, Széchenyi in 
Ostasien’ (1877-1880), pp. 31, 45). 


LITeRATURR. —1, On Tatian: O. A. Credner, Beitrdge zur 
KHinleit, in die bibl. Schriften, 1832, 437 f7., Geach. dex neutest. 
Kanons (herausgegeben von G. Volkmar), 1860, 171f.; LI. A. Daniel, 
Tatianus der Apologet, 18373; C. A. Semisch, Zatiant Diates- 
saron, 1866; Th. Zahn, Lorachungen zur Geach. des neutert. 
Kanons, i. 1881 (‘Tatians Diatessaron’),* ii. (1883) 286 ff., iv. 
(1891, ‘ Der Text des von A. Ciasca herausgeyobenen arabischen 
Diatessaron von Dr, Ernst Sellin’), Geach. des Kanone, i. 887-414, 
li, 680-636, ‘Zur Geschichte von Tatians Diatessaron iin Abend- 
land’ (Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, 1804, pp. 85-120), art. ‘ Evan. 
rellienharmonie’ in PRES v. (1898) 653 tf. ; Westcott, Canon, 
»t. i. ch. iv. § 10; (the works of Ephraem Syrus in Armenian, 

enico, 1836, vol. il.); Mvangelit Concordantia Hxzpositio facta 
a doctare Sancto Ephraemo Syro (in Latinum translata a J. B. 
Aucher, ed. G, Moesinyer], Venice, 1876f; J. P. Martin, Le Asc& 
viccepeayde Tatian, Eatrait de la Revue des questions histor- 
iques (Avril 1883), Paris, 1883; 8. B, Pitra, Analecta sacra 
spicilegio Soleginensi parata, tom. iv., Par. 1883, p. xxviii ff., 
464-487 (‘ Ciasca, de Tatiani D. arabica versione’); Tatiant evan- 
geliorum harmonica arabice: nunc primum ex duplict codice 
edidit translatione latina donavit P. Augustinus Ciasca, Romm, 
1888, gr. 8v0; Hemphill, Zhe Diatessaron of T'atian, 1888 (cf. 
Church Quarterly Review, 1888, p, 127); W. Elliot, Vatian’s 
Diatess. and the Modern Critics, Plymouth (cf. Church Quart, 
Rev. 1888, p. 128); J. R. Uarris, The Diatessaron of Tatian, a 
preliminary study, Cambridge, 1890; Isaac H. Hall, ‘A pair of 
citations from the Diatessaron’ (JBL x, 2 (1891), 168-165); J. 
Hamlyn Hill, The Earliest Life of Christ ever compiled from 
the Four Gospels: being the Diatessaron of Tatian (circa A.D. 
160). Literally translated from the Arabic Version, and con- 
tatning the Four Goxpela woven into one story, with an historical 
and critical Introduction, Notes and Appendiz, Edinburgh, 
Olark, 1893, 876; Hope W. Hogg, 7'he Diatess. of Tatian in 
Ante-Nicene Christian Library, Additional Volume... Edited 
by A. Menziea, Edin,, 1897, 83-138; W. R. Cassels, ‘The Diatess. 
of Tat.’ (Nineteenth Century, April 1895, 665-681, worthless ; 
see J. Rendel Harris, ‘The Diatess., a reply’ (Contemporary 
Review, August 1895, 271-278)); C. Taylor, ‘St. Mark in the 
Dintess.’ (Classical Review, 1804); J. A. Robinson, ‘Tatian’s 
Diatess. and a Dutch Harmony’ (The Academy, 1894, 24th 
March, 249¢-2508); J. R. Harris, Fraqments of the Commentary 
of Ephrem Syrus tpon the Diatessaron, London, 1895; H. 
Goussen, Studta Theologica, Fasciculus I.: Apocalypsis 8. 
Johannis Apostoli versio sahidica. Accedunt pauca fragmenta 
genulna Diatessaroniana, Lips. 1895 (pp. 61-67); J. Hamlyn 
Hill, 4 Dissertation on the Gospel Commentary of 8S. Ephraem 
the an, Edinburgh, 1896. 

2. On Curcton’s text (title above), cf. Fragments af the Cure- 
tonian Gospels, edited by W. Wright (London, 1872}, d4to, only 100 
copies printed for private circulation, firat published by E. Roe- 
diger in Monatsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 8. Juli 1872, pp. 


* Ct. the important notice of P. de Lagarde, Mitthetlungen, 
f, 111-120, 104-106; further, p. 81, fl. 80-38, ‘Die arabische 
Uehersetzung dea svayylrser dia rived pay.’ 

¢ The first to call attention to the Importance of this Com- 
mentary of Ephraem was not Ezra Abbott (The Authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel, Boston, 1880), but P. de Lagarde in his 
edition of the Apostolic Constitutions (Pref. p. vii), 1862. 
Already in his earlier paper, de Novo Testamento ad versionum 
ortentalium jfilem edendo (Berolini, 1857), he made use of 
Ephraem's Armenian Commentaries. 
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557-559 and 6 pp. Syr.; J. R. Orowfoot, Fragmenta Evangelica 
we ex antiqua recensione versionis Syriacee Novi Testaments 
Peshito dicte) a Gul. Curetono vuigata sunt, Lond, Parg 

prima 1870, Pars altera 1871, Observations on the Collation in 

Greek of Cureton’s Syriac Fragments of the Gospels, 1872 (to be 

used with caution); Ir. Baethgen, Bvangelienfraygimente: der 

Griechiache Text dea Curcton'schen Syrera wiederhergestelit, 

Leipzig, 1885; H. H. Harman, ‘Oureton ay of Syriac 

Gospels’ in Journ. of the Soc, of Bibl, Lit. and Exegesis, June- 

Dec. 1885, pp. 28-48. On Bowes and Holzhey see immediately, 

Other papers of Ifermansen, le Hir, Wildeboer; especially on 

the meaning of the superscription Kw7HD7 (by Mai, Gildemeister, 

Land, Tregelles, Wright, Cowper, Ewald) see PRES fil. 172= 
Urt. 112. For a recent discussion on it see Journ, Amer, 

Orient. Society, xviii. (1897) 176-182 and 361f., between Charles 0, 

Torrey and R. Gottheil. That it forms the opposition to ‘Gospel 

of the Mixed,’ t.e. Tatian’s Diatessaron, and means ‘ Gospel(s) of 

the Separate,’ cannot be doubted any longer. 

3. Literature on the Sinai-Palimpsest : (a) On the discove 
and the copying of the Sinai-Palimpsest, see, on the one hand, 
M. D. Gibson, ow the Codez was found: a Narrative of two 
visits to Sinai from Mrs. Lewis’ Journals, 1802-93, Cambridge, 
1893; on the other, Mrs. Bensly, Our Journey to Sinat: @ visit 
to the Convent of St. Catarina, with a chapter on the Sinat Pal. 
impsest, London, 1896, Editio princeps: The Four Gospels tn 
Syriac, transcribed from the Sinaitie peliunpecst by the late 
Robert L. Bensly, M.A* .. . and by J. Lendel Harris, M.A. 

.. and by F. Crawford Burkitt, M.A., with an Introduction 
by Agnes Smith Lewis, edited for the Syndics of the University 
Press, Cambridge, 18)4.¢ This has to be supplemented by 
A. 8. Lewis, Some Pages of the Four Gospels, retranseribed from 
the Sinaitie palimpasest, with a translation of the whole tezt, 
London, 1896. An earlier translation had been published by 
Mrs. Lewis, London, Macmillan, 1894; a Gerinan one, with an 
Appendix, is due to Ad. Merx, Die vier Kanonischen Evan- 
gehen nach threm altesten bekannten Teate: Uebersetzung der 
syrischen im Sinaikloster gefundenen Palimpsesthandschrift, 
Berlin, 1897. The second part (irlduterunyen) has not yet 
appeared. Cf., tinally, ‘Last Glennings from the Sinat Palimp- 
sest' (Hapositor, Aug. 1897, pp. 111-119), and ‘The Earlier Home 
of the Sinaitic Palimpsest’ (/¢xcpositor, June 1900, 965), and 
Studia Sinaitica, No. 1x. (1900) pp. viilff., xxiiif., where it 
is shown that John the Stylite, who in the year 778 used the 
Codex as Palimpsest, was a monk of Mar Conon, acloister of 
Ma'arrath Mesrén in the district of Antioch (a small town about 
equidistant from Antioch and Aleppo). The zpos. Limes (vols. 
xi. xii.) contains o series of papers by Mrs. Lewis entitled ‘What 
have we gained in the Sinaitic Palimpscst?’ 

(b) Convenient collations are: A. Bonus, Collatio Codicia 
Lewisiant rescripti Evangeliorum sacrorum Syriacorum cum 
Codice Curetoniano (Mus, Brit. Add. 14451): cut adjectee sunt 
Lectiones e Peshitto demempta, Oxonii, 1806, 4to; and Carl 
Holzhey, Der neuentdeckte Codex Syrus Sinaiticus untersucht: 
mit einem vollstindiygen Verzeichnis der Varianten deg Cod, 
Stnatticus und Cod. Curetonianta, Munchen, 1806. 

4. On SP see the Literature quoted in Nestle, Introduction, p. 
108; Urt. p. 227 ff; Scrivener, ii. 6-40, with the help of 
Gwilllam and Deane. On the printed editions, Church Quart. 
Rev, 1888, July, 257-207; The Syriac New Testament trans- 
lated into English from the Peshitto Versions, by Jamog 
Murdock, with a historical introduction by Horace L. Hastings, 
and a bibliographical appendix by Isaac H. Hall, 6th ed., Boston, 
1893. The first edition of Widmanstadt (1565) is still the best, or 
that of (Leusden and] Schaaf, Lugd. Bat. 1709, 4to, together with 
the Lex. Syr. Concord. of O. Schaaf (ed. sec, 1717); then the 
editions of the American Bible Society of New York (with 
Nestorian vocalization), except for the Gospels, which are now 
at hand in the ed. of Pusey-Gwilliam (Oxf. 1901). 

Of Dissertations on the text of the NT besides those con- 
nected with the discovery of $:, there are none to be mentioned 
of recent times. 


THE LATER VERSIONS OF THE NT.—1. The 
Philoxeniana.—Syriac scholars did not rest satis- 
fied with the Pesh. NT. In the year 508 Akstnaya 
or Philoxenis, bishop of Mabbogh (485-519), with 
the help of his chorepiscopus, Polycarp, undertook 
a literal translation of the whole Bible. Besides 
the NT, the Psalms in this version are mentioned 
by Moses of Aggél (between 550 and 570), and 
portions of /saiaé survived in the Add. MSS 17106 
of the British Museum, and have been edited by 


* Bensly died a few days after the return to Cambridge, 28rd 
April 1893. 

t Reviews and papers called forth by the publication are 
mentioned, Urt. 112 1%.; add to them Farrar in the Expositor, 
Jan, 1895. On the reading Mt 116 ‘Joseph, to whom the Virgin 
Mary was betrothed, begat Jesus,’ see the correspondence In the 
pean f 1894, Nov. 17, 24, Dec. 1, 8, 15, 22, 20; 1895, Jan. 5, 
12, April 18, May 18, June 8, 29, by Allen, Badham, Charles, 
Conder, Conybeare, Farrar, Lewis, Nestle, Rahlfe (who first 

inted out that it was also found in Greek, 29th Dec.), 

anday, Simcox, White; further, G. Hf. Skipwith, ‘The first 
chapter of St. Matthew's Gospel in the light of recent research ' 
ee enn an Tracta, i., London, 1895); and the Additional 

otes in the second vol. of Westcott-Hort’s Greek Testament, 
(reprint 1896). 
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Ceriani (Monumenta sacra et profana, V. 1. 1-40, 
1873). The text of the Gospels exists, according 
to Bernstein (Das Evangelium des Johannes, 1853, 
pp. 3, 29), in the codex A2 of the Bibliotheca An- 
gelica at Rome. In 1884 Isaac H. Hall published 
Syriac Manuscript Gospels of a pre-Harklensian 
version, Acts and Epistles of the Peshito version, 
written (probably) between 700 and 900 (Phila- 
delphia). ; : 

The minor epistles of the Philoxeniana were 
first published by Ed. Pococke (Leiden, 1630), and 
still earlier (161%) at Mayence a Latin translation 
of them (by Nicolaus Servasius, Comment. in 
Epist. Canonicas) from a MS brought to Rome. 
Pococke’s text was taken over into the Peshito 
editions of the NT and emended by Lee (1823); 
still more in the New York impression, 1888. 
Gwynn collated fifteen MSS and gave a survey of 
the chief points, pending the ku lication of the 
emended text with a complete Apparatus Criticus 
(/fermathena, No. 16, vol. vii. pp. 281-314 ff. : ‘The 
older Syriac Version of the Four Minor Catholic 
Epistles’). Cf., further, Ad. Merx, ‘Die in der 
Peschito fehlenden Briefe des Neuen Testaments 
in arabischer der Philoxeniana entstammender 
Uebersetzung. Nach der A bschrift eines Manuscripts 
des Sinaiklosters von Frau A. Persis Burkitt 
voréffentlicht und mit Anmerkungen versehen’ 
(ZA xii, 240-252, 348-381, xiii, 1-28). Merx fre- 
qeny disavrees with Gwynn as to the value of 
the variants. 

2. The Harklensis.—A hundred years later the 
work of retranslation and revision was taken up 
at Alexandria for the OT by Paul of Tella (see p. 
445°), for the NT by Thomas of [arkel (Heraklea 
in Mesopotamia). ‘This version comprises (as 

rinted at present), like the Philoxeniana, all the 
ooks of the NT except Revelation, and was pub- 
lished under the (inappropriate) title of Versio 
Philoxeniana by Jos. Viite at Oxford, between 
1778 and 1803. <A dacuna in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (1177-1375) has been supplied by Bensly 
(Cambridye, 1889). Its importance rests on the 
fact that one of the Greek MSS of Acts used by 
Thomas bore the closest relation to codex D, and 
that for the Epistles of Paul his text goes back to 
the library of Vamphilus (codex H). On Acts see 
Aug. Pott, Der Abendlindische Text der Apostet- 
geschichte und dic Wir-Quelle, Leipzig, 1900; R. 
Corssen, ‘Die Recension der Philoxeniana durch 
Thomas von Mabug’ (ZNTW, 1901, 1-12);* A. 
Hilgenfeld, ‘'fhomas von Heraclea und die Apostel- 
geschichte’ (ZIV 7h, 43, 1900, 3). W. Deane had 
prepared a new edition; it is an urgent want for 
the textual criticism, especially of Acts. 

3. Revelation.—A Syriac text of the last book 
of the NT was first published by L. de Dieu 
(Leiden, 1627) from a MS of Scaliger, now at 
Leiden, written by a certain Caspar from the land 
of the Hindus (‘ Hanravitarum,’ as de Dieu read). 
The text of the Paris (and London) Polyglot seems 
to be taken from an independent MS. i does not 
belong to the original work of Polycarp, but to 
that of Thomas—a fact verified at last by the docu- 
mentary evidence of the Florence MS rediscovered 
by Gwynn (Hermathena, 1898: ‘Qn the recovery 
oF a missing Syriac Manuscript of the Apocalypse,’ 
pp. 227-245). 

The same scholar discovered, in 1892, in a codex 
belonging to Lord Crawford, another and older 
translation of Revelation, and published it as the 
first Syriac book issued from the Dublin University 
Press, in 1897 (The Apocalypse of St. John in a 


*To be used with caution. The intention of Thomas was 
certainly not ‘to restore with the he’ of his Greek MSS the 
original text of Philoxenus,’ and ‘the old Syrian’ mentioned by 
him in Mt 2735 285 Mk 817 is not Philoxenus, but the Peshito. 
Of. also A Hilgenfeld, ZW7'h, 44 (1901), 818-820. 


Syriac Version hitherto unknown ; edited .. . with 
ritwal Notes on the Syriac Text and an annotated 
Reconstruction of the underlying Greek Text. To 
which ts added an Introductory Dissertation on the 
Syriac Versions of the Apocalypse, Dublin, 4to). 

4. The pericope de adultera and other passages. 
(a) The passage Jn 874 missing in the common 
Syriac Bible became known to the learned at an 
early date. Mara, bishop of Amid (about 519), 
wrote a Greok prologue to a copy of the Tetra- 
evangelium, in which this pericope had a place 
in canon 89, 7.e. at Jn 8”, where also the pseudo- 
Athanasian Synopsis mentions it. With ilie Pro- 
logue this pericope has been translated into Syriac 
in the so-called Church history of Zacharias Rhetor 
(Land, Anecdota Syriaca, iii. 252, 255). 

From a MS of Ussher (now in the Trinity Library 
of Dublin) the same passage had been printed by 
de Dieu, 1631 Annaavernoncs in quattuor Lvan- 

elia), A third translation was due to the abbot 

ar Paul, apparently Paul of Tella; a fourth has 
been printed by J. White (ex cuodice Barsalibet 
at the end of the Gospels in his edition of the 
Philoxeniana, 1. [1778] A 559). See on these and 
other points J. Gwynn (fransactions, Dublin, 1881). 

(6) While scarcely one Syriac MS is known in 
Europe containing all 27 books of the present 
NT (see on this Gwynn, Transactions, 1886 and 
1893; and compare what Rahmani states about 
the Mosul zavdéxrns, from which he published 
the Zestamentum Domini nostri Jesu Christi 
(Preefatio, pp. ix, x]), there are some MSS that 
contain books which are no longer included in the 
NT, e.g. cod. 1700 in the University Library at 
Cambridge, from which The Epistles of St. Clement 
to the Corinthians in Syriac were edited by the late 
R, L. Bensly (Cambridge, 1899). In the MS the 
Clementine Huy stand between the Catholic and 
Pauline Epistles, and are divided like these into 
lectures for Church use. There are, again, the 
MSS from which that other pair of letters ascribed 
to Clement, de Virginibus or de Virginitate, were 
published by Wetstein (NT Gr. t. 1. 1751, Prol. pp. 
1-26) and J. Th. Beeleon (Lovanii, 1856; see on 
them J. P. N. Land, ‘Syrische Bijdragen tot de 
Patristik,’ in Godgclecrde Bydragen van 1856-7). 

(c) On the Clementine Octateuch added as 
number 77-83 to the 76 books of the OT and NT in 
oie Mosul Pandcktes just mentioned, see Rahmani, 
Oi pla: Ks 

These and other instances show that the history 
of the NT Canon was in the Syriac Church different 
from its history in most other branches. 

5. The Palestinian Syriac.—One other version 
remains to be noticed, namely, that used by the 
Malkite (Greek) Church in Palestine and Foypt, 
written in a dialect more akin to the language of 
the Jewish Targuins; long known exclusively from 
a lectionary in the Vatican Library, called the 
Evangeliarvum Hiecrosolymitanum; described b 
Assemani and Adler (1789); published in 1861-64 
in two vols. by Count Fr. Miniscalchi Erizzo, and 
again—as his last work—by P. de Lagarde in his 
Bibliotheca Syriaca (Géttingen, 1892) ; republished 
by Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson on the strength of 
two other MSS found on Mt. Sinai (The Palestinian 
Syriac Lectionary of the Gospels, London, 1899, 
4to). Quite recently new texts have been added 
from Acts and the Epistles of Paul, includin 
Hebrews and James (Studia Sinaitica, No. vi.), an 
the date and birthplace of this whole branch of 
literature have been elucidated by F. C. Burkitt 
(JTAS¢, ii. 174-185). In spite of its second 
character, it is not devoid of interest for textual 
criticism. In the Ap aratus its symbol has been 
hitherto syr® or »* or ‘sr,* 

* One of the urgent needs of textual criticism is oe 
symbols for the Syriac versions of the NT. Tischendort 
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II. OLD TESTAMENT.—1l. Tradition.—The Syri- 
ans themselves believed that a part of the OT was 
translated already in the time of Solomon at 
the request of king Hiram. Jesudad, bishop of 
Hadeth, c. 852 A.b., mentions the books then trans- 
lated. Another tradition is that the version was 
due to the pricst sent by the king of Assyria to 
Samaria; whose name is variously given as Asa, 
Asya, Ezra, Uria, xox, xox 2 K 17%, 1 Ch 1538, ed. 
Lee and Ceriani; see the Literature quoted in 
Urt, p. 231, and add there Schatzhohle, ed. Bezold, 


192. 3 ‘mx, codd. PL avnen, in Arabic 4) yu: The 


rest of the books are said to have been added in 
the days of Addai and Abgar (see P. 645°). 

2. Origin.—Whether part of the version is of 

re-Christian, or at least of Jewish origin (thus 

ich. Simon, Hug, Geiger, Perles, Lagarde), is not 
certain, but it is possible.* There were many Jews 
in Mesopotamia, expecially in Edessa, in early 
times. It may suflice to recall queen Helena and 
Izates, and the Abgar legend. In the latter a 
daily reading of ‘the OT and NT’ (p, 34) or ‘the 
Law and the Prophets’ (p. 44) is presupposed 
besides that of the Gospel, Acts, and Epistles (see 
p. 647%). 

3. Eatent.—The Syriac OT was, on the whole, 
the same as the Hebrew Bible. Jesudad, for 
instance, knows that it counts books; but 
at a very carly date the influence of the Greck 
Bible is felt. ‘There are some notable peculiarities. 
Chronicles seems to have been wanting in the 
canon of the Nestorians, nor is it represented in 
the Massoretic labours of the Jacobites; but it is 
found already in MSS of the 6th cont. (cod. Am- 
brosianus, Brit. Mus., Wright 25), with a division 
at 2Ch 6! (in most MSS, not in Ambros. and 
Florent.). Neither is Hzra-Nehemiah found in the 
Massoretic MSS, nor Esther in those of the Nes- 
torians. In the Bibles of the Jacobites Esther 
forms, together with Judith, Ruth, and Susanna, 
the ‘hook of the women,’ with 4463 stich. 

The arrangement of the books varies according 
tothe MSS. The list on next col. gives them accord- 
ing to the order in the canonical list mentioned 
above, p. 647°; the figures for cols. 2-5 are taken 
from Abbé Martin’s Introduction a la critique 
textuelle du NT, Partie théorique, Paris, 1883, p. 
667; cf., further, Gregory-Tischendorf, 3. 112, 1303; 
J. R. Harris, On the Origin of the Ferrar Group, 
Lond. 1893, 10, 26. 

Note.--The Nomocanon of Barhebrous, ch. 7, $3 (p. 103, ed. 
Bedjan) on the number of the holy books and those besides (iw), 
quotes canon 81 of the Apostles, that all clergy and laymen 
ought to have the Holy Scriptures of the OT, t.¢e. 5 books of 
Moses, Josh., Judges, ltuth, Judith; 4 books of Kings; 2 of 
Chron. ; 2 of Ezra; FEsth., Job; 83 of Mac.; Job, David; 6 of 
Solomon; 16 Prophets. Of ‘books without,’ there is to be Bar 
Asira for the teaching of the young. The NT ia to include 4 
Gospels, 14 lettors of Paul, 2 of Peter, 3 of John; James, Jude ; 
Zot Clement, 8 hooks of the mysteries of the same Clement, 
and the Praxeis of the Apostles. 

The elucidation says that the 4 of Kings are Samucl and 
Kings, and of Solomon wo know only 4 (Prov., Eecl., Cant., 
Wi 33 and it is possible that the 6th is that which is in- 
scribed ‘the deep Proverbs of Solomon’; and the Book of 
Susanna is reckoned with Daniel. 

Then he quotes the great Athanasius on the arent Wisdom, 
Bar Asira, Esther, Judith, Tobia, what is called dseraias areo- 
Tere, and the Shepherd; Dionysius of Alexandria on Revela- 
tion as being by Cerinthus or another John; Origen on He- 
brews, A pocalypsts Pauli, and other Revelations, The Doctrine 
of the Aposties, Npistle of Barnabas, Tobia, the Shepherd, Bar 
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syreu, syrir or bier, gyrsch (= Schaaf-Peshito), syrP (=posterior 
= Philoxenlang), ayrwhit (= White= Heraclensis), Westcott-Hort 
used syrté=gyree, and now syr cre and syr ein (see vol. fi. 
1896, notes, p. 6), ayr ve (= Peshito), aye hl (= Harklean), syr hr. 
Zahn proposed S!= Peshito, $3= Philoxeniana, S3= Harklensis : 
for the Gospels So, Ss, Sh. To avoid figures, the Philoxeniana 
might be represented hy $9, the versions of Thomas by $9@. 

In support of the Jewish origin of the Syr. version of 
Chronicles, Ndldeke (Altiest. Lit. p. 108) quotes the translation 
of 1 Ch 62 ‘from Judah will go out (p1b)) the king Measiah’; the 


copyist of cod. F wrote po) (‘has gone ous). 
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Asira; the Patriarch Cyriacus on the Book of 'Wierotheos ag 
Pan not by him, but probably by the heretic Stephen bar 
udaile. 


1 2 3 4 6 
Cod. Cod. Cod. Cod. Fa 
Sin. Vat, Barh, Paris Tce 
10 150. | vi.62.| 64. : 
Gen. . 4516 4631 =2 | 4638 | 4509 
Ex. . .{ 3378 | 3560 =? | 3660 | 3626 
Lev. . 2684 2445 =e =? | 2454 
Num. . 3481 3560 =9 =2 | 3521 
Deut. .| 2982 | 2979 | 2783 a 2796 
Pent.* . | 17041 soe E a aes 
Josh. . 1953 | 2167 | 2150 | 2160 — 
Judges. | 2088 | 2249] =2 1 2089 | 4033 
Sam. .| 3436 | se30| =2/ =2|[ = 
Kings .[ 6113 | 5323 = 2 = ee 
Ruth .| 246 1 ., | =1! =11 ... 
David . 4830 =] a | a a 
Chron.t 3553 , ae { 5630 
Job. . 1548 ne 2553 = = 
Prov.t . 1762 1866 = =? | 1863 
(Cant.]. me UGG sR VOUS 
(Eccles. ] ae GIG | S22 POZO occ 
Twelves | 3643 ¢ 13821 i eee 
Tsainh . 3656 ee 4801 oe vr 
Jer... 4252 ; 4824 =3 Je 
Lam. . 433 en ene = a 
Dan. . 1555 es ee =3 1... 
Ezek. . 4376 4154 = =v ae 
Esth. . 650 2a mi is — 
Ezra. 2308 ; ‘ a, 2361 
1 Mac. . 2766 : an =. 
2Mac. . | 5600 i eee BE ee - 
Judith . | 1968 4... |} =I <14 a. 
Wisd.l | 1550 |... | 1286) 8). 
Sir.J .| 2550 |} ... | 2500] =31 
Total . | 71574 
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A singular division found in some MSS is that 
the Law (xm x) is directly followed by n’a7 rans 
namo=liber sessionum, BiBdos xabiopdrwv, i.e. Job, 
Josh., Judges, Sam., Kings, Prov., Sir., Eccl., Ruth, 
Canticles. 

‘The Psalter also is divided into ca@leuara (20). 
This is the favourite book of the Syriac Church, 
which must be known by heart if one wishes to 
become a'deacon, and was recited daily by certain 
monks. In accurate MSS there are Massoretical 
notes; cf, the edition of Bedjan (Liber Psalmorum, 
horarum diurnarum, ordinis offictt divini ct homi- 
liarum rogationum ad usum scholarum, VParisiis, 
1886, p. 117). 

The number of Psnima {ts 150, of Hallelujahs 20, Sections 
cans) 29, Embolisins (80072) 57, Stichi (NOIND) 4833, and 
Rooks & The number of Words is 19,084, and the number of 
Letters 90,852. ‘Lord’ occurs 732 times, ‘God’ 400, ‘ because’ 
(00) 285, ‘Moses’ 6, ‘Aaron’ 6, ‘Jacob’ 24, ‘Samuel’ 1, 
‘Benjamin’ 2, ‘Israel’ 44, ‘namely’ (3) 5, ‘but’ (J) 5. And 
‘know that there ig not found in David the form n‘nn for the 
preposition ‘ under,” as there is not found ninn in the Apostle’; 
ninn occurs 13 times; and ‘from now and to eternity’ 4 times, 


There is a strange statement at the head of many 
Psalter MSS (already in the cod. Aimbr.) that 
the Psalms were translated from the Palestinian 
lanyuaye into Hebrew, from Hebrew into Greek, 
from Greek into Syriac. In the cod. Hunt 109 
(Oxford, Bodleian) this statement is transferred 
to the whole Syriac OT, and in cod. Rich 7154 
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(Brit. Mus.) it is stated that the (Syriac) Psalter 
was translated from the Palestinian into Hebrew, 
according to the translation of Symmachus the 
Samaritan. Other Psalters have the heading 
xgapoi, which is intelligible of the Gospels of the 
Separate (see pp. 646, 648), but scarcely of the 
Psalms. (Does it mean a Church-Psalter, detached 
from the Bible?*) Many liturgical additions are 
found in the Church-Psalters (see, e.g., the edition 
of Bedjan, which contains, of ‘Canticles’ at the 
end of the Psalter, Ex 15, Is 42, Dt 32). 

Besides the books of the Greek and Hebrew 
Bibles, complete MSS called xa@odtxol or map. 
déxrys (NOPD we RP InNp), like the cod. Ambro- 
sianus, have preserved the Apocalypse of Baruch,t 


4 Ezra, 4 and 5 Maccabees,t t.e. the history of 
Samuna, and Josephus BJ v. Apart from Bible 


MSS, many other pieces of apocryphal and pseud- 
epigraphical literature have been preserved tous in 
Syriac.§ On the Syriac text of Sirach see above, 
p. 546; of Tobit only the version of Paul of Tella 
is preserved, and this only down to 7"; the rest is 
still later. Of the first Book of Maccabees the 
cod. Ambrosianus preserved a second recension. 

4, Character of the Version.—The value of the 
Version varies greatly, as it is not the work of a 
single hand. The Pentateuch keeps close to the 
Heb. text and Jewish oxcresis, but has interesting 
details ; it knows, for instance, or thinks it knows, 
that the rare word a7129 denotes the ‘ parasang.’ 
Genesis, Isaiah (30° 465: 6), the Twelve, the Psalter, 
show marks of having been influenced by the 
Septuagint ;|| Ruth is paraphrastic, Job literal, 
Chronicles like a Targum; the version of Pro- 
verbs has been used by the Targumists. Many 
of the books of the OT have been made the subject 
of special studies, whose results we now possess, 
mostly in the shape of Inaugural Dissertations ; 
but new investigations are necessary. 

§. Editions.—The pete text of. the Syriac OT 
is in a most deplorable state, all editions going 
back to the Paris Polyglot of Michel le Jay (Paris, 
1645). This was reproduced without any note- 
worthy improvements in Walton’s London Poly- 

lot (1657) ; Lee reproduced the same text with a 

ew emendations and several misprints for the 
British Bible Society (1821), The Urmia edition 
of the American Missionaries (1852) is a reproduc. 
tion of Lee in Nestorian characters with Nestorian 
vowels and with improved spellings, At last the 
Dominicans at Mosul published an edition of the 
Syriac Bible (3 vols. 1887-92), which the present 
writer has not seen, but which, he is afraid, will 
not satisfy our wants. Ceriani’s photolithographic 
reproduction of the cod. Ambrosianus (1876-81, 
Milano, 200 frs.) is not within the reach of the 
general student; and as the editions of Urmia 
and the Bible Society are scarce or out of print, 
there is a crying need for a new edition of one 
of the most important versions of the OT. Onl 

for the Libri Apocryphi or (as he wished afterwards 


* See Wright's Catalogue of Syriac MSS in the Brit. Mus. 3. 
116 n., and Church Quart, Rev., Bie 1895, p. 180. 

t{ See The Apocalypse of Raruch translated from the Syrtac, 
cha. L-Ixxvii. from the 6th cent. MS in the Ambrosian Library, 
and chs. Ixxviii.-Ixxxvil.; The Epistle of Baruch from a new 
and critical text based on the MSS, and published herewith, 
edited with Introduction, Notes, and Indices by R. H. Charles, 
London, 1896. 

t The Fourth Book of Maccabees and Kindred Documenta in 
Syriac: edited by the late Rk, L. Bensly; with Introduction and 
Translation by W. E. Barnes, Cambridge, 1896. 

$ ‘The Colloquy of Moses on Mount Sinai,’ by Isaac H. Hall 
(Text and Translation) has vil. 3, Apr. 1801, 161-177); 
R. H. Charles, The Ethiopic Version of the Hebrew Bovuk of 
Jubilees, Oxf. 1895, App. iii.; ‘The a vocelyinse of Adam’ (ed. 
eee Journ. Agv.2 i863), 427 ff.); James, Apocrypha Aneo- 

ta. 


| W. Emery Barnes, ‘On the Influence of the Septuagint on 
the Peshitta’ (JTASt, il. 186, 187); J. Fred. Berg, The Influence 
rs the Septuagint upon the Pes{td Pealter Diss. Columbia 
ll.), New York, 18965, p. v, 160. 
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to entitle the book) Libri Deuterocanonici we have 
the edition of P. de Lagarde (Lips. 1861). The 
country of Ussher, who intended himself to brin 
out such an edition, the country of Walton and o 
Buchanan, has here a task to discharge that will 
amply reward itself.* 


Lirzraturs.—A. Ceriani, ‘le edizioni e 1 manoscritti delle 
versione Siriache del vecchio testamento’ (1860, Atti un the 
Lombardian Inatitute); Bernstein (‘Syrische Studien’ in ZDMG 
Ili, 387-396 ; Emendations); Alfr. Rahlfs, ‘Beitrage zur Text- 
kritik der Peschita’(ZAT'IV, 1889, 161-210); R. Gottheil, ‘Zur 
Toxtkritik der Pegsitta’ (Mitteilungen dea akademischen orien: 
taltschen Vereins zu Berlin, No. 2, 1889, 21-28); J. Prager, de 
Veteris Testaments versione Syriaca, quam Peachittho vocant, 

ucestiones critic, pt. 1., Gottingw, 1875; J. A. Edgren, ‘The 

eshito’ (Hebrew Student, 1. i. 1882); P. J. Gloag, ‘The early 
Syriac Versions’ (The Monthly Interpreter, April 1885, p. 244 ff.); 
G. Hoffmann, Opuscula Nestoriana, Kiel, 1880, and ‘gur Gesch. 
des syr. Bibeltextes’ (ZA7T'W, 1881, p. 160 1f.). 

On the Pentateuch: L. Hirzel, de Pentateuché versionis 
syr. (peschito) indole commentatto critico-exegetica, Lips. 1816 : 
S. D. Luzzatto, Philorenus 8. de Onkelosi chald. Pentateucht 
versione, Ace. appendiz de Syriagmts in chaldd. paraphrasibue 
Veteris Testament, Vindob. 1830; J. M. Schinfelder, Onkelos 
und Peschtitho, Munchen, 1860 ; Jos. Perles, Meletemata Pes- 
chilthoniana, Vratisl. 1860; F. Tuch, de Lipsiensi cod. Penta- 
teuchi syr. MS, pt. i., Lips. 1849, 4to. A reprint of the Penta- 
teuch from Walton’s Polyglot was intended by J. Db. Ammon, 
1747 (see Urt. 227), and executed by G, Kirzsch (Ilof et Lips. 
1787, 4to).—Samuel: Emanuel Schwartz, Die syrische Ueberset- 
zung des ersten repped Samuelis (Inaug. Dias., Giessen), Berlin, 
1897, 104 pp.—Kings: J. Berlinger, Die Peschitta zum I (111) 
Buch der Konige, Frankfurt, 1897, 60 pp.—Chronicles: Cl. A, 
Reg. Téttermann, }'D°937 NNO RNID cum hebrevia collata, 
Helsingforsis, 1870; 8. Friinkel, ‘Die syrische Ubersetzung zu 
den Buchern der Chronik’ (Ztschr. J. prot. I'heol. 6 (1879), 508~ 
636, 720-769; W. FE. Barnes, An apparatus criticua to Chronicles 
in the Peshitta Version, with a discussion of the value of the 
Codex Ambrorianus, Cambridge, 1897+; see also A. Kloster- 
mann (art. ‘Chronik’,.in PRES iv, 86 ff.).—Esther;: Jul. 
Grunthal, Die syrische Ubersetzung zum Buche Esther (Diss.), 
Breslau, 1900, 55 pp.--Job: Edu. Stenij, De syriaca librté Jobst in- 
terpretatione ques Peschita vocatur, Pars prior, Helsingforsis, 
1887; A. Mandl, Die Peschittha zu Hiob (Diss.), Leipz. 1892, 35 
pp. ; Eberh. Baumann, ‘Die Verwendbarkelt der Pesita zum 

uch [job fiir die Textkritik’(ZA7'W xvill, 257-266, xix, 15-95, 
xx. 177-201, 264-307).—Psalms: Fr. Dietrich, Commentatio de 
psalterit usu publico et diviswne tn ecclesia Syriaca, Marburg, 
1862, 4to (Indices lectionum); Andr. Oliver, A 7’rasslation of 
the Syriac Peshito Version of the Paalins of Darid, with notes 
critical and explanatory, Boston, 1861; Prager, see above; 
Berg, seo preced. col. n. 4; Fr. Baethgen, Untersuchungen tber 
die Psalmen nach der Peachita, \., Kiel, 1878, 4to, sequel In 
Ztschr. f. prot. Theol, viii. 405-459, 603-667 ; Berth. Oppenheimer, 
Die Syr. ersetzuny des fiinften Buches der Psalmen, Folpzir, 
1891; L. Techen, ‘Syrisch-Hobriiisches Glossar zu den Psalmen 
nach der Peschita’ (ZATW xvii. srk 129-171, 280-831) (similar 
glossaries for other books would be useful and supply a Con- 
cordance); G. Diettrich, ‘Eine {exenitiachs Einleitung in den 
Psalter’. . . Gicasen, 1901, xivil. 167 (Bethefte zu ZAT'W 5). — 
Proverbs: J. A. Dathe, De ratione consensus vers. Chalduice 
et syriace Proverbiorum Salumenis, Lips. 1764; 8. Maybaum, 
‘Uber die Sprache des Targum zu den Spriichen und dessen 
Verhiiltniss zum Syrer’ in Merx, Archiv, ii. 1 (1871), 66-93; 
Th. Néldeke, ‘Das Targum zu den Spriichen von der Peschito 
abhingig (ib. ii. 2 (st, 246-240) 5 Herm, Pinkuss, ‘ Die 
Syrische Ubersetzung der Proverblen’ (ZA 7'W x\iv. [1804] 1, 65- 
141, Mer aTY H. P. Chajeos, ‘Etwas iiber die Pesita zu den Pro- 
verbien’ (J k, Oct. 1900, 86-91).—Canticles: S. Euringer, ‘Die 
Bedeutung der Peschitto fir die Textkritik des Hohenlledes’ 
(Biblische Studien, vi. 115-128).—Ecclesiastes: Aninadver- 
giones critices in versionem syriacam Peschitthonianam Libro- 
rum Koheleth et Ruth, Auctore Gcorglius [(!] Janicha, Vratis- 
lavie, 1871 (Disa.), Marb. 1869. — Prophets: A. Klostermann 
(PREB viil. 767, on Isaiah); Warzavoski, Peshita zu Jes. 1-89, 
Giessen, 1897; Tleinr. Weiss, Die Peschitta zu DeplerOsenies 
hace Halle, 1893; Armin Abelesz, Die syriache Uberaetzung 
der Klagelieder (Diss.), Giessen, 1896, 43 pp.; If, Cornill, Das 
Buch dea Propheten Ezechiel, 1886, pp. 137-156 (cf. Rahlfs and 
Pinkuss); O. A. Credner, De prophetarum minorum versione 
ayriaca quam Peshito dicunt indole, Diss. i. [unica], Gott. 
1827; Mark Sebék (Schonberger), Die syrische Ueberseteu 
der zwolf kleinen Propheten, Breslau, 1887, 75 pp.; V. Ryssel, 


* Cr. W. E. Barnes, ‘The printed editions of the Peshitta of 
the OT’ (Expos. Times, Sept. 1898, 660-662). An edition of the 
Psalms may be expected from this scholar in 1902, An ed, of 
the OT is advertised ou Henin (Reuther & Reichard) as in 
oreparation by Beer and Brockelmann. 

: {Shows how deplorable the text of our printed Bibles is, 
resting as it does on the authority of MS syr. 6 at Paris, a 
wretched copy of the 17th cent. and its corrections ae 
several clauses and a passage of 64 verses (1 Ch $618.2784) 
Cod. F adds to the title ]:0'N27 75D the note that it is written 


by the priest jim (see Neh 1223), and is also called x5n3 
xnvDM * book of the missing (things)’ (=wapeAuws were). 
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Untersuchungen tiber . . . Micha, 1887; Wahl, ‘ Vergleichung 
der syr. kirchl, Uebersetzung des Propheten Amos, nach der 
Londoner Ausgabe, mit Ephraem des Syrers syr. Texte’ (Maga- 
zin f. alte, bes. morgendl. und bibl. Iat., zweite Lieferung, 
Cassel, 1789, p. 80ff.).—Apocrypha;: J. J. Kneucker, Das Buch 
Baruch, Leipzig, 1869, pp. 100-198; Th. Ndldeke, ‘Die Texte 
des Buches Tobit’ (Monatsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1897, 
45-69); Trendelenburg, ‘Primi libri Maccab. Grwce cum versione 
syriaca collatio’ (Repert. fir bibl. wu. morgent. Lit. xv. 58-153) ; 

. Schmidt, ‘Die beiden syrischen Uebersetzungen des ersten 
Makkabiierbuchs’(ZA‘'W xvii. (1897) 1-47); Fabula Josephi et 
Asencthe Apocrypha e libro syriaco tatine versa, Diss... . 
Gust. Oppenheim, Berolini, 1886, 60 pp. . 


On the other translations of the OT into Syriac 
we must be very brief. 

(1) On the labours of Paul of Tella on the Syriac 
Hexapla, see art. SEPTUAGINT, p. 446f., and 
Ort. p. 235; and add to the Literature: G. Kerber, 
‘Syrohexaplarische Fragmente zu Leviticus und 
Deuteronomium aus Bar-Hebrieus ygesammelt’ 
(ZATW xvi. (1896) 249-264). 

(2) On the revision which Jacob of Edessa under- 
took in the years 704 and 705, see Urt. 236; 
Wright, p. 17. Michael the Great (1167-1200) tells 
of him that he became a Jew, because he suspected 
that the Jews, out of jealousy, had not communi- 
cated to the Gentiles all their books (see Dire 
Canones Jacobs von Edessa ibersetzt . . . von C. 
Kayser, 1881, p. 52 f.). 

(3) The statement that Mar Abba (+552) ‘trans- 
lated and explained’ (pyp and omn) the OT and NT 
from the Greek is made by Barhebraous, Ebedjesu, 
and scoms to hint at more than a commentary. 

(4) On the version of the Psalins ascribed to 
Polycarp the author of the Philoxeniana, see 
Ceriani, Ze ediziont, p. 5, and Merx (ZA 349). 

(5) From Greek ecclesiastical writers, Fred. Field 
(Origenis Hexapla i.) collected more than 90 quoti- 
tions introduced by 6 Zépos. Must of them seem 
to refer to the Peshito;* sce Swete, Introd. p. 56, 
and Harnack, 7U vi. 3, 31, 44f. 

(6) The fragments of the Malkite Version of the 
OT comprise now portions of CGien., Ex., Nu., Deut., 

* One of the tasks to be discharged by future workers is to 


collect from the Cireek Fathere all references to the Syriac 
language and literature. 


1 and 3 Kings, Is., Joel, Zech., Job, Ps., Prov., 
Wisd. ; see p. 447% and Urt. p. 237. 

On the work of the Massoretes (formerly helleved to be itself 
a version called versio Karkaphensis or Montana) see the Abbé 
Martin, ‘Histoire de la ponctuation ou de la Massore chez lea 
Syriens,’ in Journal Asiatique, Mars-Avril, 1875). 

From the Syriac MSS lying in the libraries of 
Europe the history of the transmission of the 
Bible might be very well illustrated ; and much 
useful material might be gathered from the Com- 
mentaries of the Syrian divines, even from so late 
a scholar as Gregory Barhebrreus (see J. Gootts- 
berger, ‘ Barhebriius und scine Scholien zur heiligen 
Schrift,’ in Biblische Studien, v. 4, 5, 1900). 

EB. NESTLE. 

SYROPHENICIAN (Zvpodoluaca, Dupopowlxicoa 
WH, Zvpa Powlkicoa WHmg) occurs only in Mk 
776 as the national name of a woman who is called 
in Mt 1572 ‘a Canaanitish (Xavavala) woman,’ t.e. 
not a Jewess, but a descendant of the early in- 
habitants of the Phanician coast-lands (see 
CANAAN). On ethnic and other grounds it is 
unlikely that the prefix Zupo- was meant to dis- 
tinguish the district from the Carthayinian sea- 
board, called by Strabo (xvii. 19) 7 r@v AcBudotvlkwy 
yi, the latter being a mongrel race (Livy, xxi. 22), 
and the alleged contrast being of no moment in 
the narrative. The term probably denotes a Syrian 
resident in Phoenicia proper, and may have been 
in current use before Hadrian adopted it as the 
otficial title of one of the three provinces into 
which he divided Syria. In Ac 21** the two parts 
of the term are already used interchangeably. 
Tradition (Clementine Homilies, ii. 19, iii. 73) gives 
the name of Justa to the woman concerned in the 
incident, and that of Bernice to her daughter. 
Swete, following but correcting Euthymius Ziga- 
benus, argues from tho context, with some force, 
that the woman, though of Phenician extraction, 
was Greek in speech as well as in religion. 


k. W. Moss. 
SYRTIS.—See QUICKSANDS. 
SYZYGUS.—See SyNzyGus, p. 644, 


T 


TAANACH (2)y8; once, Jos 127 yy; twice, 
1K 4% 1Ch 7” Wyn, which is the form adopted 
uniformly by Baer).—An ancient royal city of the 
Canaanites, whose king was amongst those whom 
Joshua smote (Jos 122), {t lay within the terri- 
tory allotted to Issachar, but belonged to Man- 
nasach, and was given to the Kohathite Levites, 
The Canaanites were not driven out, but they 
were put to tribute, or obliged to do personal 
service, as the Israclites increased in strength 
(Jos 17% 21%, Jp 1°7, 1 Ch 7”). Near Taanach, 
perhaps on lands belonging to the city, was fought 
the decisive battle between Barak and the kings 
of Canaan, which is celebrated in the triumphant 
song of Deborah (Je 5”). The city was in the 
rich district from which Baana, one of Solomon’s 
twelve commissariat ofticers, drew supplies for the 
royal household (1 K 4); and is mentioned in 
close connexion with Megiddo—‘Taanach by (or 
‘upon’) the waters of Megiddo’ (Jg 5'%), It was 
apparently one of the line of fortresses (Dor, 

egiddo, Tannach, and Bethshean) which stretched 
across the country from west to east, and guarded 
the main avenues of approach to the great plain 
of Esdraclon from the south. As ich it is men- 
tioned with Megiddo in the list of Thothmes m1. 
at Karnak, and again in the list of Sheshonk, 


(Shishak) (Max Miiller, Asten u. Europ. 158, 170). 
Ensebius and Jerome (Onom. s. Qaavdxy, COavdk, 
Lhaanach) describe it as ‘a very large village,’ 4 
or 3 Roman miles from Legio, and it is now 
Ta‘annuk, about 44 miles from Lejjin. In the 13th 
cent. the manor of Thanis (‘Taanach) is noted as 
forming part of the possessions of the Abbey of 
St. Mary in the valley of Jehoshaphat at Jerusalem. 
Tadannuk is a small village on the S.E. slope of 
a large isolated mound, 7'ell Ta‘annuk at the S. 
edge of the plain of Esdraelon. The mound is 
covered with fragments of pottery and shapeless 
ruins, and there are ancient cisterns, wells, and 
rock-hewn tombs. Below the village is a small 
mosque, which was perhaps a church. 


The LXX readings are as follows :— 


Jos 1221 Bom.; A Gavax, Luc. @zasdy. 

+ 17 ry do, 9 L&vaX, a do. 

»» Zi2S ., Tavdv, ,, Gauavay, H do. 

Jgl27 ,, @avdx, ,, 'Exdavadd, ,, ‘Exfavadd (?’Ex=ne 

({Redpath)). 
519 ., Pavaay, ,, Quveéy, < sve. 

1K 413 _,, om, »» Caavar, vs Asdec pe. 
10h 72 ,, Gurus, 5, Ouavax. 


Lrreraturs.—Guérin, Samarie, il. 226; PEF Mem. ii. 46, 
68; G. A. Smith, HGH 386, 389; Baedeker-Socin, Pal.2 2413 
Robinson, BRP? ti. 816, tii. 117, C. W. WILson. 
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TAANATH-SHILOH ("oY nya; B Onvacd xal 
LedrAned, A Tyvadondrd ; Luc. OnvadacynrAw).—A town 
on the N.E bounda of Ephraim, mentioned 
between Michmethath and Janoah (Jos 166). 
Eusebius and Jerome (Onom. s. O7vdé) state that 
Taanath-shiloh was 10 Roman miles E. of Neapolis 
on the road to the Jordan, and called in their day 
Thena. This is probably the Thena (Ojva) men- 
tioned by Ptolemy (Vv. xvi. 5) as one of the towns 
of Samaria. It was identified by Van de Velde 
with Tana about 7 miles from Ndéblus (Neapolis), 
and 2 miles N. of Yéanin (Janoah), The ruins, 
foundations, caves, cisterns, and rock-hewn tombs 
are on one of the Roman roads leading from 
Neapolis to the Jordan Valley (PEF Mem. ii. 
232, 245). 

The Talmuds explain the word Taanath by 
‘threshold,’ and hold Taanath-shiloh to have been 
a long, narrow strip of land belonging to Joseph 
which ran southwards into the territory of Ben- 
jamin, and included the site of Shiloh. 

C. W. WILSON. 

TABAOTH, | Es 5” @)°(B TaSawé, A TaBwsé), and 
TABBAOTH Wa Ezr 24 (B Tapaéé, A TaBfadd, 
Luc. Tafawd)= Neh 7% (B lapsed, A and Luc. as 
before).—The eponym of a family of Nethinim 
who are said to have returned with Zerubbabel. 


TABBATH (nz; B Tafdd, A Tagpdd; Tebbath).— 
The Midianites, after Gideon’s night attack, fled 
to Beth-shittah, towards Zererah, as far as the 
border of Abel-meholah by Tabbath (Jg 7%). No 
trace of the site of Tabbath has yet been found, 
but it must have been in the Jordan Valley, and 
pry not far from the spot, to the south of 

ethshcan, where the hills of Samaria approach 
the river, C. W. WILSON. 


TABEEL (5xap ‘God is good’ or [Winckl.] ‘God 
is wise’; the pointing by.» in Is 78 may be simply 
due to pause [Ols., Konig], or, more probably, may 
be designed to sugyest the sense ‘ good for nothing’ 
[Sx neg.; so Del., Dillm., Nold., Duhm, Stade, 
Marti, and Oaf., Heb. Lexw.J; UXX Taejr).— 
1. See REZIN, p. 267%. 2. A Persian official in 
Samaria who was one of the parties to the letter 
to Artaxerxes, which was designed to hinder the 
rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem, Ezr 4’, 

J. A. SELBIE. 

TABELLIUS (TaBédrXios), 1 Es 2° (LXX )= 
Tabeel, Ezr 4’, 


TABER.—Only in Nah 2’, in the description of 
the destruction of Nineveh, when HuzzaB ‘is 
carried away, and her handmaids mourn as with 
the voice of doves, tabering (Amer. RV ‘ beating’) 
upon their breasts’ (lit. ‘hearts’; j7399-Sy n\pona]. 
Beating the breast was a familiar Oriental custom 
in mourning (see the illustration in Ball’s Light 
from the East, p. 119, and cf. Is 32) (RV, but the 
text is doubtful]). The word here used means lit. 
‘drumming’ (cf. Ps 68%, its only other occurrence, 
and see illustration in vol. iii. p. 462>), ‘The LXX 
POeyybuevac implies a reading nisyoyo, which is used 
in Is 29* of the voice of a wailing woman. Stade 
is inclined to prefer this to the MT. 


the same performer. 
‘tambour’; 
The words are originally Arabic, and entered the English 
language through Old French, a step between French and 
Arabic being the Spanish. For the subst. cf. Shaks. Winter's 
Tale, 1v. iv. 188—‘ If you did but hear the pedlar at the door, 
ou would never dance again after a tabor and pipe.’ The verb 
rarer, cf. Chaucer, Good Women, 354— 

‘In your court {s many a losengeour, .. . 

That tabouren in your cres many a soun, 

Right after hir imaginacioun.’ 

J. A, SELBIE. 
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TABERAH (amy2s; LXX ’Evrupiopnss).—A station 
in Israel’s journeyings in the wilderness of Paran 
(Nu 118, Dt 97), 1ts name Zaliérah (=‘ burning 
or place of burning’) is said to have been given to 
it ‘because the fire of the LORD burnt among 
them’ (Nu 11° [prob. E}). The place, which is not 
named in the itinerary of Nu 33, has not been 
identified. 


TABERNACLE.— 


i. The Tabernacle of the oldest gources. 

fi. The Tabernacle of jthe priestly writers. The literary 
sources. 

lii. The nomenclature of the Tabernacle. 

iv. The fundamental conception of the Sanctuary in P. 
Nature and gradation of the materials employed in ite 
construction. 

v. General arrangement and symmetry of the Sanctuary. 
The Court of the Dwelling. 

vi. The furniture of the Court—(a) the Altar of Burnt- 

_ _ Offering ; (b) the Laver. 

. The Tabernacle proper—(a) the Curtains and Coverings ; 
(b) the wooden Framework ; () the arrangement of 
the Curtains, the divisions of the Dwelling, the Vell 
and the Screen. 

. The furniture of the Holy Place—(a) the Table of Shew- 
bread or Presence-Tablo ; (L) the golden Lampstand ; 
(c) the Altar of Incense. 

ix. The furniture of the Most Holy Place—the Ark and 
the Propitiatory or Mercy-seat. 

x. Erection and Consecration of the Tabernacle. 

xi. The Tabernacle on the march. 

ii. The Ilistoricity of P’s Tabernacle, 

. The ruling Ideas and religious Significance of the 

Tabernacle, 
Literature. 


The term tabernaculum, whence ‘tabernacle’ of 
the Eng. VSS since Wyclif, denoted a tent with 
or without a wooden framework, and, like the 
oxnvh of the Gr. translators, was used in the Latin 
VSS to render indiscriminately the bak or goats’- 
hair ‘tent’ and the 3p or ‘booth’ (which see) 
of the Hebrews. Its special application by the 
Romans to the tent or templum minus of the augurs 
made it also a not POR SLEE inappropriate ren- 
dering of the |¥p or ‘dwelling’ OF the priestly 
writers (see § 1i1.), by which, however, the etymo- 
logical signification of the latter was disregarded, 
and the confusion further increased. The same 
confusion reigns inour AV. The Revisers, as they 
inform us in their preface, have aimed at greater 
uniformity by rendering mishkdn by ‘tabernacle’ 
and ’dhel by ‘tent’ (as AV had already done in 
certain cases, see § ill.), It is to be regretted, 
however, that they did not render the Heb. sukkah 
with equal uniformity by ‘ booth’ (e.g. in Mt 17* 
and parallels), and spor beniat in the case of the 
Feast of Booths (EV Tabernacles), 

i. THE TENT OR TABERNACLE OF THE OLDEST 
SOURCES.—Within the limits of this art. it is 
manifestly impossible to enter in detail into the 
problems of history and religion to which the 
study of ‘the tabernacle’ and its appointments, as 
these are presented by the priestly authors of our 
Pentateuch, introduces the student of the OT. 
The idea of the tabernacle, with ita Aaronic 
priesthood and ministering Levites, lies at the 
very foundation of the religious institutions of 
Israel as these are conceived and formulated in 
the priestly sources. To criticise this conception 
here—a conception which has dominated Jewish 
and Christian thought from the days of Ezra to 
our own—would lead us at once into the heart of 
the critical controversy which has raged for two 
centuries round the literature and religion of the 
OT. Such a task is as impossible to compass here 
as it is unnecessary. The almost universal accept- 
ance by OT scholars of the post-exilic date of the 
books of the Pentateuch in their present form is 
evident on every page of this Dictionary. On this 
foundation, therefore, we are free to build in this 
article without the necessity of setting forth at 
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every stage the processes by which the critical 
results are obtained. 

Now, when the middle books of the Pentateuch 
are examined in the same spirit and by the same 
methods as prevail in the critical study of other 
ancient literatures, a remarkable divergence of 
testimony emerges with regard to the tent which, 
from the earliest times, was employed to shelter 
the sacred ark. In the article ARK (vol. 1. p. 149") 
attention was called to the sudden introduction of 
the ‘tent’ in the present text of Ex 33’ as of some- 
thing with which the readers of this document— 
the Pentateuch source EK, according to the una- 
nimous verdict of modern scholars —are already 
familiar. This source, as it left its author’s pen, 
must have contained some account of the con- 
struction of the ark, probably from the offerings 
of the people (33°) as in the parallel narrative of 
P (25°), and of the tent required for its proper 
protection. Regarding this tent we are supphed 
with some interesting information, which may be 
thus summarized :—(a) lta name was in Heb. ‘éhel 
mééd (33', AV ‘the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion,’ RV ‘the tent of meeting’). The true sig- 
nificance of this term will be fully discussed in a 
subsequent section (§ iii.) (6) Its siduction was 
‘without the camp, afar off from the camp,’ recall- 
ing the situation of the local sanctuaries of a later 

eriod, outside the villages of Canaan (see HiaH 

*>LACK, SANCTUARY). In this position it was 
pitched, not temporarily or on special occasions 
only, but, as the tenses of the original demand, 
throughout the whole period of the desert wander- 
ings (ef. RV v.7 ‘Moses used to take the tent and 
to pitch it,’ ete., with AV). Above all, (c) its pur- 
pose is clearly stated. It was the spot where J”, 
descending in the pillar of cloud which stood at 
the door of the tent (v.%, cf. Nu 125, Dt 31%), 
‘met his servant Moses and spake unto him face 
to face as a man speaketh unto his friend’ (v.). 
On these occasions Moses received those special 
revelations of the Divine will which were after- 
wards communicated to the people. To the tent 
of meeting, also, every one repaired who had occa- 
sion to seek J” (v.7), either dor an oracle or for 
purposes of worship. Finally, (d) its edituus was 
the young Ephraimite Joshua, the son of Nun, 
who ‘ NecRiel not out of the tent’ (v.", cf. Nu 11*), 
but slept there as the guardian of the ark, as the 
boy Sanuel slept in the sanctuary at Shiloh (1S 
gif. », 

The same representation of the tent as pitched 
without the camp, and as associated with Moses 
and Joshua in particular, reappears in the narrative 
of the seventy elders (Nu 11! %-8) and in the 
incident of Miriain’s leprosy (12!, note esp. v.*:), 
both derived from FE; also in the reference, based 
eee not originally part of, the same source, in 
JE SUNe, 


The interpretation now given of this important section of the 
Elohistic source is that of almost all recent scholars, including 
#0 strenuous an opponent of the Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis as 
August Dillmann (see hia Com. in loc.) Little, therefore, need 
be said by way of refutation of the views of those who have 
endeavoured to harmonize this earlier representation with that 
which dominates the Priestly Coda. he only one of these 
views that can be said to deserve serious consideration is that 
which sees in the tent of Ex 837" a provisional tent of meeting 
perc the construction of the tabernacle proper, Thig in- 

erpretation is generally combined with the theory that the tent 
in question was originally Moses’ private tent—an opinion which 
dates from the time of the Gr. translators (aay Maveye rir 
exyvny wurov, x7A., 20 also Pesh.), and has found favour with 
commentators, from Rashi downwards, including most English 
ca voeltors: This view is @ priort plausible enough, but it 
falls to pieces before the fact disclosed above, that the same 
representation of the tent of mecting situated without the 
camp, with Joshua ag its solitary guardian, is found in the 
Pentateuch, even after the erection of the more splendid taber- 
nacle of the pricstly writers. Morcover, there is no hint in the 
text of Ex 837-11 of the temporary nature of the tent; on the 
contrary, as we have seen, the tenses employed are intended 
to describe the habitual custom of the Hebrews and their leader 


during the whole period of the wanderings, The closing verse 
of the section, finally, proves conclusively that Moses had hig 
ubode elsewhere, and only visited the tent when he wished to 
meet with J”. At the same time, the preservation of this 
section of E by the final editor of the Pentateuch, when the 
preceding account of the construction of the ark (cf. Dt 101-5 
with Driver's note) was excised, can hardly be explained other. 
wise than by the supposition that he regarded the tent of meet- 
ing here described as having some such provisional character 
as this theory presupposes. 

During the conquest and settlement, the tent of 
meeting presumably continued to shelter the ark 
(which see) until superseded by the more substan- 
tial ‘temple’ of J’ at Su1LOH. The picture of this 
temple (52°1) with its door and doorposts (1 S 1° 3?) 
disposes of the late gloss (27>), based on o similar 
gloss, Ex 38°, which assumes the continued exist- 
ence of the tent of meeting (see the Comm. iz Joc.) 
So, too, Ps 78, which speaks of the sanctuary at 
Shiloh as a tent and a tabernacle (mishkdn), is 
of too uncertain a date to be placed against the 
testimony of the earlier historian. In the narra- 
tive of the older sources of the Book of Samuel 
(1S 4ff.) there is no mention of an eannes pro- 
tection for the ark until we read ot the tent 

itched for it by David in his new capital on Mt. 
Zion (28 6", ef. 1 Ch 161, and the phrase ‘ within 
curtains,’ 28 72, 1 Ch 17!), The later author of 
2878, however, evidently thought of the ark as 
housed continuously from the beginning in a tent. 
‘I have not dwelt in an house,’ J” is represented 
as saying, ‘since the day that I brought up the chil- 
dren of Israel out of Laypt, even to this day, but 
have walked in a tent (d6hel) and in a tabernacle 
(mishkdn),’ or, as the text should more probably 
run, ‘from tent to tent, and from tabernacle to 
tabernacle’ (so Klost., Budde, basing on 1 Ch 
175). David's tent was known as ‘the tent of J”’ 
(1 kX 2%4-), Before it stood the essential accom- 
paniment of every sanctuary, an altar, to which 
the right of asylum belonged (26. 1%), What the 
tent may have contained in addition to the sacred 
ark is unknown, with the exception, incidentally 
mentioned, of ‘the horn of oil,’ with the contents 
of which Zadok the priest anointed the youthful 
Solomon (ib. 18). A solitary reference to ‘the tent 
of meeting’ in & pre-exilic document yet remains, 
viz. the late yloss 1 K 84, the unhistorical character 
of which is now admitted (see Kittel, Benzinger, 
ete., tn loc., and cf. Wellh. Proleg. [Ieng. tr.) 43 f.). 

To sum up our investigation, if may be affirmed 
that the anthor of 28 7 not only accurately repre- 
sents the facts of history when he describes the 
ark as having been moved ‘from tent to tent and 
from tabernacle to tabernacle,’ but reflects with 
equal accuracy the opinion of early times that a 
simple tent or tabernacle was the appropriate 
housing for the ancient palladium of the Hebrew 
tribes, This is confirmed both by the analogy of 
the practice of other branches of the Semitic race, 
and by incidental references from the period of 
religious decadence in Israel, which imply that 
tent-shrines were familiar objects in connexion 
with the worship at the high places (2 K 237 RVm, 
Ezk 16'6; cf. the names Oholibah and Oholibamah, 
and art. ONOLAH). 

ii, THE TABERNACLE OF THE PRIESTLY WRITERS. 
—The literary sources. — These are almost exclu- 
sively from the hand of the authors of the great 
priestly document of the Pentateuch. This docu- 
ment, as has Jong been recognized, is not the 
product cf a single pen, or even of a single period. 

The results which recent criticism has achieved in disen- 
tangling and exhibiting the various strata of the composite 
literary work denoted by the convenient symbol P, and the 
grounds on which these results are based, must be sought else- 
where, aa, ¢.7.,—to name only a few accessible in English,— 
Kuenen, Jfexateuch, 72 f., Driver, LO7'S 40 ff., the more elabor- 
ato tables of the ar lle Heaateuch, i. 255, 261, il. 188, and the 
art. Exopus in vol. i. p. 808 /f., with the table, p. 810>. Refer. 


ence may algo be made here to the present writer's forthcoming 
commentary on Aavdus in the Internat, Oritical Series. 
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The sections of the Pentateuch dealing with the 
subject of this art. are the following :— 

(1) Ex 25-29, a fairly homogeneous section (but 
cf. Oxf. Hex. ii. 120) of the main or ground-stock 
of P (hence the symbol Ps), containing minute 
directions for the construction of the furniture and 
fabric of the sanctuary (25-27), followed by instruc- 
tions relative to the priestly garments (28) and the 
consecration of Aaron and his sons (29). 

(2) Ex 30. 31, a set of instructions supplementary 
to the foregoing. For their secondary character 
(hence the symbol P*) see the authorities cited 
above and § viii. (¢) below. 

(3) Ex 35-40, also a fairly homogeneous block of 
narrative, reproduced in the main verbatim from 
25-31 ‘with the simple substitution of past tenses 
for future,’ but in a systematic order which em- 
bodies the contents of 30. 31 in their proper places 
in the older narrative 25ff. (sea authorities as 
above). It is therefore younger than either of 
these sections, hence also P*. The critical problem 
is here complicated by the striking divergence of 
the LXX in form and matter from the MT, to some 
points of which attention will be called in the sequel. 

(4) Nu 3 44. 71% contain various references to 
the tabernacle and its furniture, which also belon 
to the secondary strata of P (see NUMBERS, vol. 
iii. p. 568), To these sources have to be added the 
description of the temple of Solomon in 1K 6ff. 
and the sketch of Ezekiel’s temple (Ezk 40ff.), 
which disclose some remarkable analogies to the 
tabernacle. ‘I'he references to the latter in the 
Bks, of Chronicles are of value, as showing how 
com ete the later Heb. literature is dominated 
by the conceptions of the Priestly Code. Outside 
the Canon of the OT, the most important sources 
are the sections of Josephus’ Antigaities which 
deal with the tabernacle (111. vi.), Philo’s De Vita 
Moysis (ed. Mangey, vol. ii. p. 145 ff., Bolin’s tr. ui. 
88th), and the 8rd cent. treatise, containing a 
systematic presentation of the views of the Jewish 
authorities, javon nabor ana (ed. Flesch, Die 
Baraijtha von der Herstellung der Stiftshiitte ; 
Eng. tr. by Barclay, The Talmud, 3341%.). The 
Epistle to the Hebrews, finally, supplies us with 
the first Christian interpretation of the taber- 
nacle (§ xiii. ). 

iii, THE NOMENCLATURE OF THE TABERNACLE. * 
—(a) In our oldest sources the sacred tent receives, 
us we have scen, the special designation (1) 7yi> dak 
‘Ohel mé‘éd (Ex 337, Nu 1138 124, Dt 31'4, all most 
probably from E). This designation is also found 
about 130 times in the priestly sections of the 
Hexateuch. 


The verb 3y" ($1) from which 1) is derived signifies ‘to 
appoint a time or place of meeting,’ in the Niphal ‘to meet by 
appointment’ (often in P)} ence 1yiD 77k—ags the name is 
understood by P, at least—signifies ‘the tent of meeting’ sO 
RV) or ‘tent of tryst’ (O7/JC2 246), the spot which J” has 
appointed to meet or hold tryst with Moses and with Israel. 
Asthis mecting is mainly for the purpose of speaking with them 
(Ex 2942 3311, Nu 788 ably. of declaring His will to them, the 
expression ‘tent of meeting’ is ogg eee equivalent to ‘tent 
of revelation’ (Driver, Deut. 839, following Ewald’s ‘Offen- 
barungaszelt’) It has lately been suggested that behind this 
lies a more primitive meaning. From the fact that one of 
the functions of the Babylonian priesthood was to determine 
the proper time (dddnu, from the same root as mé’éd) for an 
undertaking, Zimmern has suggested that the expression bax 
"YD may originally have denoted ‘the tent where the proper 
time for an undertaking was determined,’ in other words, ‘tent 
of the oracle’ (Orakelzelt). See Zimmern, Beittrdge zur Keuntnis 
d. bab. Religion, p. 88 n. 2 (ct. Haupt, JBL, 1900, p. 62). Still 
another view of P’s use of the term 1Y\D has recently been 
suggested (Meinhold, Die Lade Jahves, 1900, p. 8f.).  P, 
according to Meinhold, intends to give to the older term (dix 


sy\p) of E the same significance as his own nq Sok ‘tent of 


~ Te er ET 


* Of. the suggestive note on the various designations of the 
tabernacle with the inferences therefrom in Oz/f. Hea. ii. 120; 
also Klostermann in the Neue kirchliche Zettach. 1897, 238 ff. ; 
Westcott, Hebrews, 284 ff. 
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the testimony ’ (see No. 10 below), by giving to the Niphal of ty! 
(‘make known,’ ‘ revea) one’s self,’ as above) the sense of 13) ‘to 
testify of one’s self.” The LXX, therefore, according to this 
scholar, was perfectly justified in rendering voth the above 
designations by ¢xnyy rot waprupiou (see below) The rendering 
of AV ‘tabernacle of the congregation’ is based on a 
mistaken interpretation of the word mdé‘éd, as if synonymous 
with the cognate My. 


(2) The simple expression ‘the tent’ (Qoakn) is found in P 19 
times (Ex 262-11 etc.). We have already (g i.) met with the title 
(3) ‘the tent of J’ (1 K 223), To these may be added (4) ‘the 
house of the tent’ (1 Ch 923), and (5) ‘the house of J”’ (Ex 2319), 

(4) In addition to the older ‘tent of meeting’ a new and 
characteristic designation is used extensively in P, viz. (6) [PYO 
mishkadn (about 100 times in the Hex.), ‘the place where J” 
dwells’ (]7¥), ‘dwelling,’ ‘habitation’ (so Tindale); by AV 
rendered equally with bak ‘tabernacle’ (but 1 Ch 632 ‘dwelling: 
place’), A marked ambiguity, however, attaches to P’s use of 
this term. On its first occurrence (Ex 25%) it manifestly denotes 
the whole fabric of the tabernacle, and go frequently. It is 
thus equivalent to the fuller (7) ‘dwelling (EV ‘tabernacle *) of 
J” found in Ly 174 (here if (1), Nu 169 etc., 1 Ch 1639 2129), and 
to ‘the dwelling of the testimony’ (No. 11 below). In other 

assages it denotes the tapestry curtains with their supporting 

rames which constitute ‘the dwelling’ par excellence (26). 6. 
ctc.), and so expressly in the designation (8) ‘dwelling (EV 
‘tabernacle’ ) of the tent of meeting’ (Ex $032 402 atc., 1 Oh 682 
In the passages just cited and {n some others where the ‘dhel 
and the mishkdan are clearly distinguished (¢.g. Ex 861! 8940 
4027f., Nu 825 915), the AV has rendered the former by ‘tent’ 
and the latter by ‘tabernacle,’ a distinction now consistently 
carried through by RV.* In 1 Ch 643 [MT 83] we have (9) ‘the 
dwelling of the house of God.’ 

(c) Also peculiar to P and the later writers influenced by him 
is the designation (10) niqyn SAX (Nu 95 ete, 20h 246, RV 
throughout ‘tent of the testimony’; so AV in Nu 915, but else- 
where ‘the tabernacle of witness’) The tabernacle was #0 
called as containing ‘the ark of the testimony’ (see § ix.) 
Hence too the paralle] designation (11) niqya [pv (Ex 8821, Nu 
150 etc., EV ‘tabernacle of (the) testimony ’). 

(d) In addition to these we find the more general term (12) 
wap ‘holy place or sanctuary,’ applied to the tabernacle (Ex 
258 and often; in the Law of Holiness (Lv 17 ff.) almost ex- 
clusively. 

Passing to the versions that have influenced our own, we find 
as rega the LXX a uniformity greater even than in our AV. 
Owing to the confusion of [77m and bak (both =exnv4) on the 
one hand, and of 7y'd and nowy on the other (but cf. Meinhold, 
op. cit, 8f.), we have the all but universal rendering 4 xn) vod 
pouprupio, ‘the tent of the testimony,’ to represent (1), 4 see 
and (11) above. This, along with the simple ¢xrvg, is the 
designation (Ac 74 AV ‘tabernacle of witness,’ Rev 165 AV 
‘tabernaclo of the testimony’) In Wis 98, Sir 2419 we havea 
new title (13) ‘the sacred tent’ (exyv) &yie, with which cf. the 
itpe exnyy of the Carthaginian camp, Diod. Sic. xx. 65). The Old 
Lat. and Vulg. follow the LXX with the rendering tabernaculum 
and tab, testimonii, though frequently also (habitual in 
Numbers,’ Westcott, Hp. to the Hebrews, 2341.) tad. Yoederts, 
the latter based on the designation of the ark as the ‘ark of the 
covenant’ (sce §ix.). As to the older Eng. VSS, finally, those 
of Hereford and Purvey follow the Vulg. closely with ‘tab. of 
witness, SAUD ORY DEG: testimonye,’ and ‘tab. of the boond of 
pees (t. foederts). indale on the other hand follows LXX with 
the rendering ‘tab. of witnesse’ for (1) and (10), but then 
again he restores the distinction between ‘Shel and mishkan 
by rendering the latter ‘habitacion,’ except in the case of (7), 
‘the dwellinge-place of the Lorde.’ Ooverdale in the main 
follows Tindale. It is to be regretted that this distinction was 
obliterated in the later versions. 


iv. THE UNDERLYING CONCEPTION OF THE 
TABERNACLE -SANCTUARY.—WNature and grada- 
tion of the matertals employed in its construction. — 
In Ezekiel’s great picture of the ideal Israel of the 
Restoration (Ezk 40ff.) ‘the ruling conception is 
that of J” dwelling in visible glory in his sanctuary 
in the midst of his people.’ The prophet’s one aim 
is to help forward the realization of the earlier 
promise of J’: ‘My dwelling (mishkan) shall be 
with them, and I will be their God, and they shall 
be my people’ (37%). The same grand conception, 
the same high ideal, took possession of the priestly 
writers on whom Ezekiel’s mantle fell. The 
foundation on which rests the whole theocratic 
structure of the Priestly Code is the provision of 


* The authors of the Oxford Hexateuch call attention to ‘the 
curious fact that in Ex 25-2718 the sanctuary is always called 
the “ dwelling” {mtshkdn), while in 28. 29 this name is replaced 
by the older term “‘ tent of meeting.” . .. The title “dwelling” 
is, of course, freely used in the great repetition, Ex 85-40, but 
the main portions of the Priestly Law Leviticus ignore it’ 
(il. 120, where see for suggested exp n>. 
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a sanctuary, which in its fabric, in its personnel, 
and in all its appointments, shall be for future 
ages the ideal of a fit dwelling for J”, the holy 
covenant God of the community of Israel, once 
again restored to His favour. That this is the 
point of view from which to approach our study 
of the tabernacle of the priestly writers is placed 
beyond question, not only by the characteristic 
designation of the tabernacle proper as the miskhan 
or dwelling (sce above, § iii.), but by the express 
statement at the opening of the legislative section : 
‘Let them make me a sanctuary, that I may dwell 
among them’ (Ex 255, ef. 29"). 

Such a dwelling could only be one reared in 
accordance with the revealed will of J” Himself. 
Moses, accordingly—according to the representa- 
tion of P—is summoned to meet J” in the cloud 
that rested on the top of Mt. Sinai, soon after the 
arrival there of the children of Israel (Ex 2426#-), 
The command is piven to summon the Israelites 
to make voluntary offerings of the materials neces- 
gary for the construction of the sanctuary. A 

attern or model of this dwelling and of all its 
urniture is shown to Moses, who is at the same 
time instructed in every detail by J” Himself (Ex 
261-9 [Pe] = 354"? (bP), cf. 384-8), In the later 
strata of P we find the call of Bezalel (so RV), 
the son of Uri, and his endowment hy J” as con- 
atructor-in-chief, assisted by Oholiab(AV Aholiab), 
the son of Ahisamach (31! = 35%_36! 38"), 

A list of the materials employed is succinctly 

iven at the head of each section (25° = 354"), 

f these the three great metals of antiquity, 
bronze (sce BRAss), silver, and gold, are used in 
® significant gradation as we proceed from the 
outer court to the innermost sanctuary. Of the 
last-named, two varieties are employed—the ordi- 
nary gold of commerce, and a superior quality in 
which the pure metal was more completely sepa- 
rated from its native alloys, hence known as re- 
fined or ‘pure’ gold (tiny 379). As to the technical 
treatment of the metals, we find various methods 
eri mayed They might be used in plain blocks or 
slabs, a8 for the bases of pillars and for the mercy- 
seat; or they might be beaten into plates (Nu 
178 (Heb. 16**]) and sheets (Ex 39*) for the sheath- 
ing of large surfaces, like the great altar, the 
frames (but see § vii. (2)), and most of the furni- 
ture. The most artistic work is the hammered 
or repoussé work in gold, of which the cherubiin 
and the candlestick are examples.* 

The wood used throughout was that of the tree 
named rey? shittah (AV ‘shittim wood,’ RV ‘ acacia 
wood’), now usually identified with the Acacia 
seyal or A. nilotica (see, further, SHITTAH), Its 
wood is noted for its durability (cf. LXX render- 
ing Aa donrra). We come next to a graduated 
series of products of the loom. At the bottom of 
the scale we have the simple shésh (8#). This 
material has been variously identified with linen, 
cotton, and a mixture of both. The history of 
the textile fubrics of antiquity favours linen (see 
LINEN, and Dilliann’s elaborate note, Exod. - 
Lewvt.§ 3051). A superior quality of it was 
termed ‘fine twined linen’ (7]”9 vy), spun from 
ert of which each thread was composed of many 
elicate strands. When dyed with the costly 
Phoenician dyes, both yarn and cloth received the 
names of the dyes, ‘blue, purple, and scarlet’ 
(25* etc.). The first two represent different shades 


* No account is taken here of the quantities of these metals 
provided for the tabernacle, for the passage Ex 8824-3! wag lon 
aco recognized (Popper, Der bibl. Bericht ther die Stiftshiitte, 
1802) as a late insertion in a late context. This is evident from 
the one fact alone that the silver, which provided, tnter alia, for 
the sockets or bases at a talent each, is thought to be the pro- 
duce of the poll-tax of half a shekel, which was not instituted 


till some time after the tabernacle had been set up (cf. Nu 1) 
with Ex 40!) aA mE 
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of purple (see COLOURS), and may be conveniently 
rendered by ‘violet’ and ‘purple’ respectively. 
The spinning of the yarn was the work of the 
women, the weaving of it the work of the men 
(35-85 ef, 39%). Among the latter a clear dis- 
tinction is drawn between the ordinary weaver 
and the more artistic rékém and héshéb, who re- 
present respectively the two forms of textile 
artistry practised from time immemorial in the 
East—embroidery and tapestry. The rékém or 
embroiderer (so RV) received the web, complete in 
warp and weft, from the loom, and worked his 
figures in colours upon it with the needle. The 
héshéb (lit. ‘inventor,’ ‘artist,’ as 31¢; EV ‘cun- 
ning workman’), on the other hand, worked at the 
loom, weaving with ‘violet, purple, and scarlet’ 
arn (cf. LXX 28% Epyov idayrdvy motxcArod) his 
igures into the warp, and producing the uapestty 
for which the East has always been famed. 
gradation from without inwards, similar to that 
in the application of the metals, will meet us in 
me emiployniGn of these varied products of the 
oom. 

v. THE GENERAL ARRANGEMENT AND SyYM- 
METRY OF THE SANCTUARY.—Vhe Court of the 
Dwelling (Ex 27919 [Pe] =38"” (P*]; cf. Josephus, 
Ant, Ui. vi. 2).—Once again we must start from 
Ezekiel. For the realization of his great ideal, 
Ezekiel places his new temple in the centre of a 
square tract of country, 25,000 cubits in the 
side, ‘a holy portion of the land’ (Ezk 451* 
4887), Within this area is a still more sacred 
precinct, the property of the priests alone, who 
thus surround the temple on every side to guard 
it from possible profanation. ‘The same idea of 
the unapproachable sanctity of the wilderness 
‘dwelling’ is emphasized by P through his well- 
known symmetrical arrangement of the camp 
of the Israelites. Around four sides of a huge 
square the tents are pitched, tliree tribes on 
each side (Nu 2!7 103%), Within this square 
is another, the sides of which are occupied by the 
priests and the three divisions of the Levites, 
the sons of Gershon, Kohath, and Merari (Nu 
38-), In the centre of this second square, finally, 
we find the sacred enclosure (r¢evos) which con- 
stitutes the wilderness sanctuary. ‘This enclosure 
is the ‘court of the dwelling’ (j770 759 27°, 
avAh rhs oxnvijs, atrium tabernacult), a rectangular 
space, lying east and west, 100 cubits* in length 
by 50 in breadth (proportion 2: 1)—in other words, 
a space made up of two squares, each 50 cubits in 
the side. At this point it will help us to over- 
come subsequent difficulties if we look more 
closely at the proportions of the sanctuary as a 
whole, as ravenlen by the accompanying diagram. 
Beginning with the eastern square we note as its 
most prominent feature the altar of burnt-offering, 
lying ‘four square’ (5 cubits by 5) presumably at 
the intersection of the diagonals. In the western 
square stands ‘the dwelling,’ occupying three of 
the small plotted squares, of 10 cubits each way, 
its lenyth being to its breadth in the proportion of 
3:1. Like the temples of Solomon and Ezekiel, 
it consists of two parts, the outer and inner 
sanctuary, in the proportion of 2:1. The latter 
is the true sanctuary, the special abode of J’, a 
heneck cube, as we shall afterwards see, each 
dimension one-half of the inner shrine of the 
Solomonic temple. It stands exactly in the 
centre of its square, while its own centre in turn 
is occupied by the most sacred of all the objects 
in the sanctuary, the ark, the throne of J", the 
dimensions of which, we shall find, are 5x3x3 
half-cubits. ‘These data are meanwhile sufficient 
to prove P’s love for ‘order, measure, number, 


*The length of P’s cubit is uncertain. For convenience of 
reckoning it may be taken as 18 inches. 
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and system,’ which has long been recognized as 
one of his most prominent characteristics. From 
the first section of Genesis (1!-2%) onwards, with its 
arrangement by 10 and 7 and 3 (see art. NUMBER, 
vol. iii. p. 565*), his genealogies, his chronology, 
his theory of the religious development of Israel, 
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PLAN OF TIE COURT OF THE TABERNACLE. 
Scale yy inch=1 cubit. 


are all constructed on adefinite system.* Nowhere 
is this fondness for symmetry and proportion so 
evident as in the measurements of the tabernacle. 
Three, four, seven, ten, their parts and multiples, 
dominate the whole (see further, § xiii.). The desire 
to preserve the proportion and ratio of certain parts 
and measurements has led to awkwardness and 
even inconsistency in other parts—a fact which lies 
at the root of not a few of the difficulties that 
beset the path of those that attempt to construct 
the tabernacle from the data of the priestly writers, 
The court of the tabernacle is screened off from 
the rest of the encampment by five white curtains 
(o'ysp kéla'tm) of ‘ fine twined linen’ of the uniform 
height of 5 cubits, but of varying length. Those 
on the N. and §S. long sides measure each 100 cubits, 
that on the W. 50, while the two remaining cur- 
tains of 15 cubits each screen off the E. side, one 
on either hand of the entrance to the court. The 
latter is a space of 20 cubits, which is closed by a 
hancving or portiére (79%) of the second grade of 
workmanship explained above, t.e. embroidered in 
colours on a white ground. All six hangings are 
suspended from pillars of the same height, standing 
on bases (1x, EV ‘ sockets’) of bronze. The shape 
and size of these bases can only be conjectured. 
Elsewhere in OT (Ca 5%, Job 38%, and corrected 
text of Ezk 41%) ;2y is the base in the shape of a 
square plinth on which a pillar or an altar stands. 
So most probably in the case before us, the wooden 
eel being sunk well into the plinth (so the 
araitha), which would thus be reckoned to the 
height of the pillar. The pillars were then kept 
in position by means of the usual ‘cords’t+ or 
*Cf. Nillmann, Vum.-Josua, 649f., who also considers P to 
have distinguished four periods of the world’s history char- 
ee UY ws decreasing length of human life in the propor- 
+ These are first mentioned in Ps (3518 ‘the pins of the courts 
and their cords,’ 89¢ etc.). 
VOL. IV.—42 


stays (oI) fastened to pegs or ‘pins’ (nism) of 
bronze stuck in the ground. This seems prefer- 
able to the view first suggested by Josephus that 
the bases ended in spikes (cavpwrfpes) like that by 
which the butt-end of a spear was stuck in the 
ground—a method scarcely in place in the sand 
of the desert. According to P* (38!7), the pillars 
had capitals (EV ‘chapiters’) overlaid with silver. 
Further, ‘the hooks or pegs (0'))) of the pillars and 
their fillets (o'pwn) shall be of silver’ (27), but 
38 makes the latter only overlaid with silver). 
The word rendered ‘fillet’ probably signifies a 
band or necking of silver (Ew., Dill. e¢ al.) at 
the base of the capital, rather than, as is more 
generally supposed, silver rods connecting the 
pillars, Aad this for three reasons: (1) only on 
this view is the phrase ‘filleted with silver’ (27%) 
intelligible; (2) no mention is made of any such 
connecting-rods in the minute directions for the 
transport of the tabernacle furniture (Nu 4); and 
(3) the screen and veil of the tabernacle proper 
(§ vii. (c)) were evidently attached to their pillars 
by hooks. 

At this point we encounter our first difficulty. 
How are the pillars placed, on what principle are 
they reckoned (27!%-)? Ezekiel begins the de- 
scription of his outer court with the wall ‘round 
about’ (405). P does likewise, only his curtain- 
wall is like a mathematical line, having length 
without breadth. It is as though the writer were 
working from a ground-plan like our diagram. 
The periphery of the court measures 300 cubits. 
This and no more is the length of his six curtains. 
Not even in the case of the entrance portiére is 
allowance made for folds *—the first hint that we 
are dealing with an ideal, not an actual, construc- 
tion. The pillars must be thought of as standing 
inside the curtains, otherwise they would not 
belong to the sanctuary at all. The principle 
on which they are reckoned is clear. It is that 
one pillar, and one only, ts assigned to every five 
cubits of curtain. Now, a curtain of 20 cubits’ 
length, ike the entrance screen, requires not four, 
which is the number assigned to it, but five pillars ; 
and on the same principle each of the two smaller 
curtains on either side of it requires four pillars, 
not three, and so with the rest. But to have 
counted twenty-one pillars for the sides, eleven 
for the end curtain, and 5+4+4 for the front, 
would have spoiled the symmetry, and so the 
artificial method of the text is adopted. Counting 
four for the entrance, as on the diagram, and three 
for the curtain to the left (vv.)*'‘), we proceed 
round the court, reckoning always from the first 
corner pillar met with and counting no pillar 
twice. It is thus absurd to charge P with mis- 
calculation, as his latest commentator still does 
(Baentsch, tn Zoc.), But the charge is the price 
paid for the determination to reckon the pillars on 
the E. side as only ten in all, arranged symmetri- 
cally as 3+44+3 (when there are really eleven), and 
those of the N. and S. sides as multiples of ten. 

vi. THE FURNITURE OF THE CouRT.—(a) The 
altar of burnt -offering, Ix 27!-§=38!? [LXX 
38??-34}._-In the centre of the court, as the sym- 
metry requizes, stands ‘the altar’ (27! RV; for 
the significance of the article sce § viii. (c)) of the 
sanctuary, also termed more precisely ‘the altar 
of burnt-offering’ (30% 31° and oft.), and, from its 
appearance, ‘the altar of bronze,’ AV ‘ brazen 
altar’ (38° 39°), both sets of passages probably 
belonging to P*, ‘ Foursquare’ it stands, 6 cubits 
in length and breadth, and 3 cubits in height, 
a hollow chestt of acacia wood sheathed with 


* Josephus ls quite wrong, therefore, In speaking of the curtains 
hanging in a ‘loose and flowing manner’ (/,c.). 

+t Nothing in the text suggesta a mere four-sided frame to be 
filled with earth, as is y supposed. 
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bronze. From the four corners rise the indis- 

nsable horns ‘of one piece with it’ (RV), the 
orm and significance of which have been much 
debated. From the representations of similar 
‘horns’ on Assyrian altars (see Perrot and 
Chipiez, ist. of Art in Chaldea and Assyria, 
i. 255 f.), they would appear to have been merely 
the prolongation upwards of the sides of the altar 
toa point, for a few inches at each corner. The 
horns of Ezekiel’s altar, e.g., form y th of the 
total height (see 43%!" with Toy’s diagram in 
SBOT). The horns play an important part in 
the ritual of the priests’ consecration (Ex 291%), 
the sin-offering (Lv 414), the Day of Atonement 
(16'*), and elsewhere.* According to a later tra- 
dition, the ‘beaten plates’ of bronze for the 


ioscan 
ALTAR OF BURNT-OFFRRING, 


‘covering of the altar’ were made from the bronze 
censers of the rebellious company of Korah (Nu 
16°67-), Round the altar, HAE between _ top 
and bottom, ran a projecting ‘ledge’ (so RV for 
the obscure 2299, only 27° 384; AV ‘the compass,’ 
etc.), attached to which and reaching to the 
ground was a grating (IV; AV ‘grate,’ which 
see) of bronze. The purpose of these two append- 
ages can only be conjectured (see the Comm. and 
works cited in the Literature for the numerous 
conjectures that have been put forward). Con- 
sidering the height of the altar, at least 4% feet, 
one naturally supposes that the ledge was for the 
priests to stand upon during their ministrations 
at the altar, and in Lv 9” we actually read of 
Aaron ‘stepping down’ from the altar. Together 
with the grating, it may also have been a device 
to prevent the ashes, etc., from falling upon and 
defiling the sacrificial blood, Js peculiar portion, 
which could still be dashed against the base of the 
altar through the wide meshes of the network. 
Four bronze rings were attached to the corners of 
the grating, presumably where it met the ledge, 
to receive the poles for carrying the altar. ‘The 
necessary utensils were also of bronze ; they com- 
prised shovels or rakes (a'y:) for collecting the 
ashes, pots (AV pans) for carrying them away, 
the large basins for catching the blood of the 
animals sacrificed, the flesh hooks or forks, and the 
fire-pans. The fire is to ‘be kept burning upon 
the altar continually, it shall not go out’ (Ev 38), 
which hardly accords with the prescriptions of 
Lv 17 and Nu 4!4, 

The idea underlying this unique structure—a 
hollow wooden chest with a thin sheathing of 
bronze, little adapted, one would think, for the 
purpose it is to serve—is now venerally recognized 
as having originated in the desire to construct a 
portable altar on the lines of the massive brazen 
altar of Solomon, which was itself a departure 

* For the special sanctity vapraclate to the horns sce ALTAR 
(vol. i. p. 77) It Is open to gravo doubt whether this wide- 
spread custoin of providing altars with these projections has 
ae be todo with the ox orcalf symbolism (see Oar (Govan), 
vol. i, p. 842), as Stade and others suppose. ‘Horn’ is rather a 
popular metaphor for the more oorrect Yispp of Ezekiel (4122; 
cf. Josephus’ phrase yavia: xspareudsc), and their ultimate ratson 
@étre iy probably to be sou ht in the same primitive circle of 
thought as ascribed a special sanctity to the four corners of a 


robe (see Frinags, vol, fi. p. 698). Another view is suggested by 
RS? 436, Baentech (Com. tn foc.) 
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from the true Heb. tradition (Ex 20%), The 
account of the making of this altar, which was 
one-fourth larger in cubic content than the whole 
tabernacle of P (2 Ch 4'), has now cael neered 
from the MT of 1 K 7, but was still read there b 
the Chronicler (/.c.), and references to it sti 
survive (1 K 8? * 9%, 2K 16’). Its disappear- 
ance is easily accounted for by the fact that its 
construction appeared to a later age as quite un- 
necessary, since the ‘tent of meeting’ and all its 
vessels, including the bronze altar of this section, 
were considered to have been transferred by 
Solomon, along with the ark, to his new temple 
(1 K 84; see Wellh. Proleg. (Eng. tr.) 44; Stade, 
ZATW iii. 157 = Akad. Reden, 164; and the 
Comm. ). 

(6) The Laver (Ex 30'7-, cf. 38° [LXX 38%6)).— 
Between the altar above described and the taber- 
nacle stood the laver of bronze (53, Aour}p), to the 
description of which only a few words are de- 
voted, and these few are found not in the main 
body of P, but in ao section (30. 31) bearing 
internal evidence of a later origin (see § 1i., an 
more fully § viii. (c)). Beyond the fact that it was 
a large basin of bronze, and stood upon a base of 
the same material, we know nothing of its work- 
manship or ornamentation. It served to hold the 
water required for the ablutions of the priests 
in the course of their ministrations, and is fre- 
quently mentioned in the secondary strata of the 
priestly legislation (307 31° etc. ; it is omitted, how- 
ever, from the directions for the march in Nu 4). 
A curious tradition grew up at some still later 

criod, to the effect that ehalaver was made of the 

ronze ‘mirrors of the serving-women which served 
at the door of the tent of meeting’ (38°, cf. 1S 27). 
The latter, needless to say, was not yet in exist- 
ence. The temple of Solomon had ten lavers of 
elaborate construction (see LAVER), the second 
temple apparently had only one (Sir 50°). 

vil. THE TABERNACLE PROPER—(a@) Zhe Curtaing 
of the Dwelling and the Tent, the outer coverings 
(Ex 26'-1= 36829 [LXX 371]; Jos. Ant. UI. vi. 4 
[ed. Niese, § 130 ff.]).—Probably no section of the 
OT of equal length is responsible for so large a 
number of divergent interpretations as the chapters 
now before us. It is clearly impossible within the 
limits of this article to refer to more than a very 
few of these interpretations, even of those asso- 
ciated with scholars of repute. What follows is 
the result of an independent study of the original 
in the light of the recognized principles under- 
lying the scheme of the wilderness sanctuary as 
conccived by the priestly writers (see § iv.). 
Fuller justification of the writer’s position with 
regard to the many matters of controversy that 
emerge will be found in his commentary on 
eRe (Internat. Crit. series). 

Now, on the very threshold of our study of 
Ex 26, we meet with a clear statement, the far- 
reaching significance of which has been overlooked 
by most of those who have written on this sub- 
ject. It is contained in these few words: ‘Thou 
shalt make the dwelling (pv, EV ‘ tabernacle’) of 
ten curtains’ (261). ‘To this fact we must hold 
fast through all our discussion as to the measure- 
ments and arrangements of the tabernacle. Jé ts 
the curtains, not the so-called ‘ boards,’ that con- 
stitute the dwelling of J”. The full inion of 
this fact will appear as we proceed. The walls of 
the true dwelling, then, are to consist, on three 
sides at least, of ten curtains of beautiful Oriental 
tapestry, full of figures of the mystic cherubim, 
woven in colours of the richest dyes, violet, purple, 
and scarlet (see § iv.). The curtains form, as it 
were, the throne-room of J”. It is therefore ap- 
propriate that the mysterious beings that minister 
around His heavenly throne should be represented 
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in J”s presence-chamber upon earth (see, further, 
§ ix. for cherubim upon the mercy-seat). The 
curtains measure each 28 x 4 cubits (7:1), and are 
sewed together in two sets of five. Along one 
long side of either set are sewed fifty loops (nk) 
made of violet thread. By means of an equal 
number of gold clasps (o'p77, RV; AV ‘taches’) the 
two hangings are coupled together to form one 
large covering, 40 (4x 10) cubits in length by 28 c. 
in Beets for ‘the dwelling shall be one’ (26°). 

For a tent (Sk) over the dwelling (v.’), eleven 
curtains are to be woven of material usually em- 
ployed for the Eastern tent (see CURTAINS), viz. 

roats’ hair, and, to ensure that the dwelling shall 

Be completely covered by them, they are each to 
be 30 cubits in length by 4 in breadth. These are 
to be sewed together to form two sets of five and 
six curtains respectively, coupled together as before 
by loops and clasps; the latter, in this case, of 
bronze, and forming one large surface (44x30 
cubits), that the tent also ‘may be one’ (v.!). 
Thus far there is no difficulty such as emerges in 
the verses (v.!!-) that follow, and will be considered 
later (§ vii. (c)). 

As the dwelling is to be covered by the tent, so 
the tent in its turn is to receive two protecting 
coverings, the dimensions of which are not given. 
Immediately above it is to be a covering of ‘rams’ 
skins dyed red’ (o'RIND, ApvOpodarwyudva). The dye 
employed is not the costly Phoenician scarlet or 
crimson dye previously met with (obtained from 
the coccus ilicis, see COLOURS, vol. i. p. 457 f.), but, 
as the Gr. rendering suggests, madder (épuvépédavoy, 
rubia tinctoria), a vegetable dye.* The outermost 
covering is formed of the skins of an obscure 
animal (wna, AV ‘badger,’ RV ‘seal,’ kKVm ‘ por- 
poise’), now most frequently identified with the 
dugony, a seal-like mammal found in the Red Sea 
(see note with illustration in Toy’s ‘ Ezekiel’ 
{SBOT], p. 124). 

At this point in FP’s statement, one naturally 
expects him to protec to give directions for the 
pitching of this fourfold tent and for the prepara- 
tion of the necessary poles, ropes, and pegs. 
There is thus every @ priort probability in favour 
of the theory of the tabernacle associated in this 
country with the name of Mr. Fergusson, that 
the four sets of coverings now described were in 
reality intended by the author to be suspended 
by means of a ridge-pole or otherwise over the 
wooden framework about to be described. But 
it is inconceivable that so radical a part of the 
construction as the provision of a ridge-pole and 
its accompaniments should have been passed over 
in silence in the text of P. (Yor this theory see 
Fergusson’s art. ‘Temple’ in Smith’s DB; the 
Speaker’s Commentary, 1. 374 {f.; more recently, 
and in greatest detail, by Schick, Dre Stifishiitte, 
der Tempel, etc.). On the contrary, P’s wilderness 
sanctuary is to combine with certain features of 
a nomad’s tent others suggestive or reminiscent 
of the temples of a sessile population. In short, 
as Josephus puts it, the finished structure is to 
‘differ in no eg a from @ movable and ambu- 
latory temple’ (Ané. 11. vi. 1 [Niese, § 103]). 

(b) The wooden framework of the Dwelling (Ex 
2615-80 —. 342-8 (LXX 388-21]; Jos. Ant. lc. 116 ff.) 
—The right understanding of this important part 
of the dwelling, by which it is to be transformed 
into a portable temple, depends on our interpreta- 
tion of the opening verses of the section (vv.}5-27), 
Literally rendered they run thus: ‘And thou shalt 
make the kérdshimt for the dwelling of acacia 


“ The Heb. name of this dye is 7x2, frequent {n the Mishna. 
In OT it occurs only as a proper name e.9- the minor judge, 
Tolah ben Puah (Scarlet, the son of Madder | J 101). 

; fay ‘ boards’; LXX erie, Jos. and Philo sieve, both= 
pillars. 
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wood, standing up—l0 cubits the length of the 
single * keresh, and a cubit and a half the breadth 
of the single keresh—2 yddéth+ for the single 
keresh, méshullabéth ¢ to each other.’ Here every- 
thing depends on the three more or less obscure 
technical terms of the Heb. arts and crafts given 
in transliteration. The true exegetical tradition, 
we are convinced, had been lost, as was the case 
with the atill more complicated description of 
Solomon’s brazen lavers (1 K 7777), until the key 
was discovered by Stade and published in his clas- 
sical essay (ZATW iii. (1883) 129 ff. = Akad. Reden, 
145 ff., corrected in details ZATW xxi. (1901) 
145 ff.) The Jewish tradition, as we find it first 
in ue Due (Z.c.) and in the Baraitha, has held 
the field to the present day. According to these 
authorities the kérdshim were great columns or 
beams of wood 15 ft. high, 2 ft. 3in. wide, and—by a 
calculation to be tested in due time—1 ft. 6 in. 
thick, t.e. 10x 14x 1 cubits, The yadéth were pins 
or tenons (Jos. orpdéduyyes, ‘ pivots’) by which the 
beams were inserted into mortices in the silver 
sockets or bases. Forty-eight of these beams were 
placed side by side to form the three walls (S.W. 
and N.) of the tabernacle, the eastern end or 
entrance being formed by a screen (for details and 
reff. see below). This interpretation, with numer- 
ous modifications in detuil, particularly as regards 
the thickness of the so-called ‘ boards,’ § has been 
adopted by every previous writer without excep- 
tion. 

We now proceed to test the value of this tradi- 
tion. The avowed intention of P, it is admitted 
on all hands, is to construct ‘a movable and am- 
bulatory temple’ for the desert marches, Could 
anything be more absurd than to begin by con- 
structing cnormous logs of wood, each with a 
cubic content—on the most usual computation of 1 
cubit of thickness —of about 50 cubic feet, each 
weighing, according to a recent calculation (Brown, 
The Tabernacle 8. 1899, 275), close upon 1] ton, and 
out of all proportion to the weight they would 
have to bear? And this quite apart from the open 
question of the possibility of obtaining beams of 
such dimensions from the acacia tree of Arabia.|| 
Further, how is the fact that the tapestry curtains 
with their chernubim figures are always called ‘ the 
dwelling’ to be reconciled with the traditional 
theory that they were completely hidden from 
view, except on the roof, by the intervention of 
the wooden walls? This dithculty has been felt 
by several writers, who have souElit to avoid it by 
hanging these curtains inside the boards as a lining, 
thereby doing violence to the clear intention of the 
text (see below). These considerations by no means 
exhaust the difficulties presented by the current 
conception of the tabernacle, as may be seen on 
any page of the commentaries and special mono- 
grapis cited in the Literature at the end of this 
article. 

The way is now clear for a fresh examination of 
the technical terms of vv.45”,_ The first of the three 
(22) is practically confined to P’s account of the 
tabernacle, for its only other occurrence (Ezk 27°) 
requires light from our passages rather than throws 
light upon them. The Gr. translators had no clear 
idea of what the word meant, and were content to 
render throughout by ervAo, ‘ pillars,’ a rendering 

* So LXX, Pesh. etc. 

4 EV ‘tenons’; LXX dyzavicxeus =‘ joints or arms,’ but else- 
where sipn, ‘ sides.’ 

{ RV ‘joined’; LXX kyeiwiwrevras ag in v.5 for rdvapn, 

§ The familiar rendering ‘ boards,’ adopted by Tindale, goes 
back to Jerome, who thought of the tabula, of which the 
Roman tabernacula were frequently constructed, and from 
which, indeed, the name is derived. 

ft No use is here made of the argument from Nu 78 compared 
with 388, four waggons, each drawn by a pair of oxen, for the 


transport of the ‘boards,’ bases, pillars, etc., as these passages 
are probably from a different han from Ex 26, 
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suggested to them by the last word of v.%, which 
ey apparently read ovpy, the ordinary word for 
* pillars’ (cf. Dillm. tn loc.). Passing, therefore, to 
the second technical term yddéth (v.""), we find the 
current text of the LXX responsible for a grave mis- 
interpretation of this verse, i 
by pretixing ‘and thon shalt 
make’ to the original text 
eee AF omit xal mothers). 
n reality we have here the 
continuation of v.'§, from 
which it is separated merely 
by a parenthesis, as trans- 
lated above. The yddith 
are thus seen not to be some- 
thing additional to the 
keresh, but to constitute its 
main component parts (as 
indeed may underlie the Gr. 
rendering gépy in vv.}% 2 
and elsewhere). What then 
is the signification of + as 
a technical term in the con- 
structive arts? In 1K 10) 
=2 Ch 98 yddéth denotes 
the ‘arms’ of Solomon’s 
throne, of which dyxdves is 
the technically correct equi- 
valent(2 Chron. /.c., see ‘Ifa. 
tration of chair with arms 
bent at right angles in Rich, 
Dict. of Antig. 8. * Ancon’). 
In 1 KX 79 3—ag Stade (li.cc.) 
has conclusively proved from 
extant ancient models—ya- 
déth is the technical name 
for the stays or supports (EV 
‘axletrees’) underneath the 
body or framework of the 
laver (illustrs. ZATW, 1901, 
152, 167), as also for the 
similar stays projecting from 
the top of the frame and 
supporting the stand of the 
basin (cf. LAVER, vol. ili. 
. 64"). Technically, there- 
ore, like our own ‘arm,’ 
and the classical dy«dév and 
ancon, 1} may denote any 
arm-like structural element, 
whether straight or bent, 
especially if occurring in 
pairs. This result is streng- 
thened by the phrase that 
follows, Rony >y ayy nobyn 
(v.27, cf. 3622 and the various 
renderings in AV and RV). 
Here again the description 
of the lavers comes to our 
aid (1K 7*), for the 
cognate term there em- 
ployed (o°a9”, with which ef. 
nyoy, noe, the rounds or 
rungs of a ladder in later 
Heb.) is now universally understood to mean the 
cross-rails joining the uprights of the frame of the 
laver. It seems evident, therefore, that the keresh 
of I must be a frame of wood, such as builders in 
al] countries have employed in the construction of 
light walls (see Bliimner, Zcchrologie, ete. iii. 151, 
for the parties craticius with its arrectarii and 
transversarss ; cf. our own brick-nogged partitions 
with their timber ‘quarters’). ‘This sense suits 
Ezk 278 admirably: ‘thy panels are of ivory inlaid 
in boxwood ’ (see illustr. in Toy, SBOT 150). We 
may now tr. v.45" thus, taking the parenthesis 
last: ‘And thou shalt make the frames for the 
dwelling of acacia wood, standing up, two uprights 
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for each frame, joined to each other by cross-rails 
—10 cubits the height and a cubit and a half the 
breadth of the single frame.’ We now see how it 
is that a writer so fond of measurements as P has 
omitted to give the third dimension: a frame has, 
strictly spenking, no thickness ! * 

The frames, according to our present text, are to 
be overlaid with gold; but the position of this 
instruction (v.”) after the other instructions for the 
frames have been completed (contrast 2511: 24 303), 
the variant tradition of the Gr. of 38'%® (wrepinp- 
yvpwoer, ‘overlaid with silver’), the late origin of 
the kindred sections in 1 K 6 f. (see TEMPLE), and 
other considerations, all make it very probable that 
we have here an addition to the original text, both 
as regards the frame and bars, and the pillars. 
Like the pillars of the court, the uprights of the 
framework are to be sunk in bases of solid silver, — 
the reason for two bases to each frame being now 
for the first time apparent,—regarding the shape 
and sizet of which we are equally dependent on 
conjecture. For reasons that will appear in the 
next section, we may think of them as square 

linths, ? cubit in the side and a cubit in height, 
orming a continuous foundation wall round the 
dwelling, with the uprights sunk well down so 
that the height of the framework was not materi- 
ally added to. 

o provide the necessary rigidity for the frames, 
the simple device is adopted of running five wooden 
bars along the three sides, passing through rings 
attached to the woodwork of the frames. Much 
needless discussion has been raised over the ex- 
pression ‘the middle bar in the midst of the boards’ 
(v.%), which has been taken by various writers to 
mean that the middle bar of the five is intended to 
pase from end to end through a hole pierced in the 
reart of the massive ‘ boards’ of the traditional 
theory (see diagrams of Riggenbach, Brown, ete.). 
But the phrase is merely an epithet, after P’s well- 
known manner, explanatory of the bar in question, 
the distinguishing feature of which is that it runs 
alone the whole length of its side, north, west, 
south, as the case may be, in contradistinction to 
the remaining four, which we may presume run 
only half-way along—one pair at the top, the other 
pair at the bottom of the frames. This arrange- 
ment of the bars suggests that the frames were 
provided with three cross-rails—one at the top, 
rounded like the ends of the uprights to avoid 
injury to the curtains, another in the middle, and 
a third immediately above the bases. We thus 
obtain a double row of panels right round the 
dwelling (see the accompanying illustration with 
drawings to scale from a specially prepared model). 

The difficulties of this section, however, are not 
yet exhausted. We have still to grapple with the 
problem of the arrangement of the frames, and in 
particular with the much debated vv.#*-, before we 
can proceed to discuss the manner in which the 
curtains were utilized. The discussion of the 
former problem may best start from the data of 
26%, from which we learn that the veil dividing the 
dwelling into two parts (see next section) is to be 
hung 20 cubits, the width of 5 curtains, from the 
front of the dwelling. Now, the admitted symme- 
try of the whole sanctuary requires us to infer that 
the area of the outer sanctuary is intended to 
measure 20x 10 cubits, and that of the inner sanc- 

* We may thus claim to have solved what our latest commen- 
tator hag termed P’s ‘secret’ with r to v.17 (Baentsch, in 
loc. ; of. Holzinger, who Rives up the verse in despair 
had previously tried to solve the proper by ne t 
mean that each board consisted of two pieces mortised together 
by means of the yadéth (HWB?2, art. ‘Stiftehiitte,’ 15797.). 
Jerome's interpretation is evidently borrowed from the Rabbis, 
some of whom thought that the ydddéth joined one board to 
another (Flesch, Baraijtha, 61 f.). 


t The oldest, but erroneous, conjecture on this point (Ex 8827) 
has been already dealt with ($ iv footnote, p 656). 
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tuary 10x10 cubits, the measurements in both 
cases being exactly half those of the corresponding 
parts of the temples of Solomon and Ezekiel (see 
TEMPLE). With this agrees the direction of the 
text, that twenty frames, each 14 cubits wide, are 
required for the two long sides, and six for the 
shorter west side (vv.2® *- 32), Now, an easy cal- 
culation shows that since the total area of the 
dwelling from curtain to curtain is 30x 10 cubits, 
and inside width of the short side is only 9 cubits 
(14 x 6), we must allow half a cubit (9 in.) for the 
thickness of the woodwork of either of the long 
sides. This would allow 6 in. (two handbreadths) 
for the thickness of the nie hts of the framework 
and 8 in. (one handbreadth) for that of the bars, 


The assumption of the majority of previous writers, from the 
Baraitha to Baentach, that the measureinent, 80 x 10 cubita, 
gives the clear inside arca of the tabernacle as formed by the 
wooden ‘ boards,’ implying on the cubit of thickness theory (see 
above) an outside measurement of 81x12 cubits, falls to the 
ground if the view here advocated of the true nature of the 

boards’ is accepted. But, even with the traditional interpre- 
tation, the theory of inside measurements is absolutely inad. 
missible. (1) The true walle of P’s dwelling are, as we have 
already emphasized, the tapestry curtains, precisely as the 
linen hanyings are the walls of the court ($v.). The frame- 
work here takes the place of the pillars round the court, and, 
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fore one of the projecting bastions (2 Ch 26°, Neh 
3) which guarded the wall at important changes 
in its course. We conclude from these data that the 
word in the passage before us must denote some- 
thing of the nature of a projecting buttress at the 
two western corners of the wooden framework. 
V.% has been the despair of many generations of 
students, and is almost certainly corrupt. If with 
most modern scholars we read ovr (twins) in both 
clauses, it seems to imply that these corner frames 
shall be made ‘ double,’ z.e. consist of two ordinary 
frames braced together for the sake of strength ; 
further, that each is intended to form a buttress 
sloping upwards and terminating short of the top of 
the framework, at ‘ the first’ or topmost ‘ring’ (see 
hiVmi), that is, underneath the top bar of the west 
side (see illustration). In any case, three purposes 
are apparently served by these corner buttresses. 
They supply additional strength at the two weakest 
parts of the framework—the points of meeting of 
the two long walls with the west wall; they take 
up the folds of the curtains at these two corners, 
and—we do not hesitate to add—they raise the 
number of the frames to a multiple of four (48, so 
many were the pillars in Solomon’s temple accord- 


MODEL OF THE TAbKRNACLE IN perspective Will Lhe GWo uppermost Coverings removed, showing tho 
framework covered by the tapestry curtains a@a@ with the cherubim figures, the goats’ hair 
curtains of ‘the tent’ 0b, one of the corner frames c, the bars ddd, the veil ¢, and the screen /. 


like these, must be treated as wne irirneaned négligeable where 
proportions are concerned. (2) All P’s other measurements 
are oulside measurements, asin the altar of burnt-offering, the 
ark, etc. (3) Only on the supposition that the entire fabric of 
the tabernacle covered a space 30 x 10 cubits ia the true propor- 
tion (3:1) of the structure and the complete symmetry of the 
western square maintained. It is absolutely necessary from P's 
standpoint that the perfect cube of the Mort Holy Place shall be 
entirely contained within the centre square of its own court 
(see diagram). With an inside arca of 30x10, requiring on 
the traditiona] hypothesis an outside measurement of 81x12, 
the symmetry of the whole sanctuary fs ruined. 


We are now prepared to take up the problem of 
the two frames described with tantalizing ob- 
scurity in the difficult verses *?°°5.* These two 
frames are expressly stated to be ‘for the npkpn t 
of the dwelling in the hinder part.’ What, now, 
is the meaning of this rare word? The key, we 
believe, will be found in Ezekiel’s presumably 
technical use of it to denote the projecting corners, 

pularly known as ‘liorns,’ of his altar of shew- 
ea (41%, see for these 8 vi. above; and cef., 
besides the Assyrian altars, the plan of a Pho- 
nician sanctuary in Pietschinann’s Geschichte der 
Phanizier, 200f.). It is used by later writers to 
indicate a part of the wall of Jerusalem akin to, 
yet distinct from, yp ‘a corner,’ apparently there- 


* For the extraordinary number of guesses that have been 
hazarded as to the meaning of these verses, see, besides the 
Cone, the text and diagrams of Riggenbach, Schick, and 

rown. 


t To be pointed so, with most moderns, for Nyy¥py of MT. 


ing to the Gr. of 1 K 7“), and the number of the 
bases required for the dwelling to a multiple of 
ten (100, see next section). 

(c) The arrangement of the Curtains of the 
Dwelling and the Tent. The divisions of the 
Dwelling. The Screcn and the Veil (Ex 26% 1% 
31-33. 36 and parallels).—In the secondary stratum 
of P (40'"*-) we read how ‘the tabernacle was 
reared up’ by Moses. First he put down its bases, 
then he placed its frames, put in its bars, and 
‘reared up its pillars.’ Thereafter ‘he spread the 
tent over the dwelling, and placed the COVOUEE 
of the tent above upon it.’ Here the Maney an 
hair curtains are strangely enough together named 
‘the tent,’ and the two outer coverings similarly 
taken as one.* Now it is worth noting (1) that 
Moses is said to have ‘spread’ the curtains over 
the dwelling, the same word (e719) being used as is 
employed of wrapping up the sacred furniture for 
transport (Nu 4° § xi.); and (2) that neither here 
nor elsewhere is the ordinary word for erecting 
or pitching a tent (79}) applied to the tabernacle, 
as it is to the old ‘tent of meeting’ (337) and to 
David’s tent for the ark (28S 6!", see 8 i.). This 
fact of itself tells against the view, noted above, 
that the curtains were stretched tent-wise above 
the dwelling, and in favour of the usual concep- 


* The author of this section (P*), however, may not have had 


Ex 25f. before him in quite the same form as we now have it 
(see § iii. above). 
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tion, that they were spread over the framework 
‘asa pall is thrown over a coffin.’ The tapestr 
curtains measuring 40 cubits from front to bac 
and 28 cubits across (§ vii. (@)) thus constitute the 
dwelling, the centre portion (30 x 10 cubits) forming 
the roof and the remainder the three sides. On 
the long sides it hung down 9 cubits till it met, as 
we may conjecture, the silver bases of the frame- 
work, which made up the remaining cubit (so the 
authorities of the Baraitha (Flesch, 50); cf. Philo, 
op. cit. it. 148, who no doubt gives the true reason 
of the vacant cubit, ‘that the curtain might not 
be dragged,’ and Jos. Ant. Ul. vi. 4 [Niese, 
§ 130]). At the back, however, where 10 cubits 
(40-30) were left over, the last cubit would have 
to be folded along the projecting base, one of the 
results of requiring the total length to be another 
multiple of ten (40 cubits instead of 39), A 
striking confirmation of the signification here 
assigned to the kérdshim is now brought to light. 
Instead of nearly two-thirds of the ‘all-beautiful 
and most holy curtain’ (rdyxadov xal lepomrperes 
bpacua, Philo, d.c.) being hidden from view by the 
so-called ‘ boards,’ the whole extent of the curtain 
is now disclosed, with, we may fairly conjecture, 
a double row of the mystic inwoven cherubim 
filling the panels of the framework, just as they 
filled the wainscot panels with which the temples 
of Solomon and Ezekiel were lined (1 K 67®, Ezk 
41 184-).* The view of Biihr, Neumann, Keil, Hol- 
zinger, and others (see Literature), that these 
curtains were suspended, by some method un- 
known to the text, inside the framework,—in their 
case the por eaeauned walls,—has been already 
disposed of (vii. (0)). 

ver the tapestry curtain was spread in like 
manner the curtain of goats’ hair, the ‘tent’ of 
Ps. Our present text (vv.* 1%), however, presents 
an insurmountable difficulty in the arrangement 
of these curtains. To cover the dwelling, and that 
completely, they required to be only 40 x 30 cubits. 
But even when the sixth curtain of the one set is 
doubled, as required by v.%, a total length of 42 
cubits remains, The explanation usually given, 
which indeed is required by v.!%, is that ‘ the half 
curtain that remaineth’ must have been stretched 
out by ropes and pegs behind the dwelling; an 
assumption which is at variance with the arrange- 
ment at the other sides, and which leaves the 
sacred tapestry curtain exposed to view. The 
only remedy is to regard v. as a gloss, as Hol- 
zinger does (Kurzer Hdcom. in loc.), from the pen 
of a reader who misunderstood v.%, Taken b 
itself, this half-verse lainly directs that the sixth 
curtain shall be doubled ‘in the forefront of the 
dwelling’; that is, not, as Dillm. and other com- 
mentators maintain, laid double across the easter- 
most tapestry half-curtain, but—as already advo- 
cated in the Baraitha, p. 58—hanging doubled 
over the edge of the latter, covering the pillars at 
the door of the tabernacle and entirely excluding 
the light of day. This secures that ae dwelling 
shall be in perfect darkness. This is not secure 
on the ordinary supposition that the edges of both 
curtains were flush with each other, for the screen 
could not possibly be so adjusted as to completely 
exclude the light. The objection, of which so 
much is made by Riggenbach, ete., that the 
joinings of the two sets of curtains would thus 
coincide and moisture be admitted, is utterly 
invalid when we recall the two heavy and im- 
pervious coverings that overlay the two inner 
sets of curtains. In this way, then, we find 
that the goats’ hair curtains exactly fitted the 
dwelling on all three sides, covering the tapestry 
and the bases as well, and, in Josephus’ words, 
‘extending loosely to the ground.’ They were 

* See illustration. 


doubtless fixed thereto by means of the bronze pins 
of the dwelling (27 Ps, which makes no mention 
of cords), precisely as the Kiswa or covering of the 
Kaaba at Mecca is secured by metal rings at the 
base of the latter (Hughes, Dict. of Islam, s.v.).* 

Two items still remain to complete the fabric of 
the dwelling, viz. the screen and the veil. The 
former (197, RV ‘screen,’ AV ‘hanging’) was a 
portitre of the same material as the portiére of the 
court, closing the dwelling on the east side. It 
was hung by means of gold hooks or pegs from 
five pillars of acacia wood standing on bases of 
bronze (26% 3627 [LXX 37°-]), a detail which 
marks them out as pertaining to the court rather 
than to the dwelling, the bases of which are of 
silver. Like the rest of the woodwork, they were 
probably left unadorned in the original text, for 
the text of P* (36%, cf. Gr. of 26°’) speaks only of 
the capitals being overlaid with gold, a later hand, 
asin 1 K 6f., heightening the magnilicence of the 
tabernacle by sheathing the whole pillars (26%7). 

At a distance of 20 cubitst from the entrance 
screen was hung another of the same beautiful 
tapestry as the curtains (v.*!), depending from four 

illars ‘ overlaid with gold,’ and standing, like the 
Pamiawonke on bases of silver (v.5%). This second 
screen is termed the pdrdéketh (njh9,t AV ‘ vail,’ 
RV ‘veil’; LXX «xararéracua, cf. He 9 ‘the 
second veil’ as distinguished from the veil or 
screen just mentioned). By means of ‘the veil’ 
the dwelling was divided into two parts, the 
larger twice the area of the smaller (2:1). The 
former is termed by the priestly writers ‘the holy 
place’ (#jp9 26* and oft.) ; the latter receives the 
name o'v37,9 wap, best rendered idiomatically ‘the 
most holy place,’ also literally ‘the holy of 
holies,’§ in LXX rd dycov and 7d dyiov (or 7a ayia) 
roy daylwy. These names first came into use in 
priestly circles in the Exile. The corresponding 
parts of Solomon’s temple were known as the 

‘kal or temple proper (1 K 6% RVm), and the 
débir (EV ‘oracle,’ v.’®).|| The former is retained 
by Ezekiel, while the latter is discarded and the 
‘most holy place’ substituted (41‘, but also ‘ holy 
place,’ v.74), P by his nomenclature stamps his 
sanctuary still further with the attribute of holi- 
ness in an ascending scale as we approach the 
presence of J”. 

vill. THE FURNITURE OF THE Ho.Ly PLACE.— 
(a2) The Table of Shewbread (Ex 257-30 = 3710-16 
([LXX 38*-!2]; Jos, Ant. 11. vi. 6).—This section is 
intended merely to supplement the art. SHEW- 
BREAD by giving the barest details regarding the 
‘presence-table’ (o°jp9 yo7¢, see Uc, § i.) of the 
priestly writers. 

Our understanding of this section is materially assisted by 
the representation of the table of Herod’s temple, which may 
still be seen on the Arch of Titus at Rome. Careful measure- 
ments were taken and drawings made both of the table and of 
the candlestick (see next section) by friends of Adrian Reland in 
1710-11, at a time when the sculptures were lesa dilapidated 
than at present. These were published by him in his work, 
De spoliis Templi Hierosolymitani, etc., 1716. 

The material was acacia wood, overlaid like the 
ark with pure gold. The sheathing of these two 


“ The arrangement of the Ktswa, indeed, affords a striking 
analogy to that of the curtaina of the tabernacle. 

¢ This follows from the fact that the veil fs to hang directly 
under the gold clasps joining the two sets of tapestry ourtaing, 
and therefore 6 times 4 Gahits (the breadth of the individual 
curtain) from the front of the dwelling (v.33), The importance 
of this datum for the dimensions of the tabernacle has already 
been pointed out. 

t This word has an interesting affinity with the Assyrian word 
parakku, the innermost shrine or ‘holy of holies’ of the Baby- 
lonian temples in which stood the statue of the peuran deity. 

§$ The usage of Lv 16 is peculiar to itself. The ‘holy place’ of 
P is here curiously ‘the tent of meeting’ (v.16 etc.); the ‘mont 
holy place’ is named simply ‘the holy place’ (vv.% 16 etc.), 
shortened from ‘the holy place within the veil’ (v.%). 

| The presence of the term ‘most holy place’ in 1 K 616 etc. 
is now recognized as due to post-exilic gloseators. 
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sacred articles of the cultus and of the later altar 
of incense & viii. (c)) is quite in place, and stands 
on quite a different footing from the sheathing of 
such secondary parts of the fabric as the frame- 
work and the pillars at the entrance, the originality 
of which we saw reason to question. The height 
of the table was that of the ark, 1$ cubits, its 
length and breadth 2 cubits and 1 cubit respec- 
tively. The massive top—in the Roman sculpture 
Bin. thick—was decorated with a zér(u, AV and 
RV ‘crown,’ KVm ‘rim or moulding’) of gold. 
The precise nature of this ornament, which is also 
prescribed for the ark (v.") and the altar of incense 
(30°), is unknown. That it was some species of 
moulding may be regarded as fairly certain. The 
Gr. translators render variously by cregdvn, whence 
the Vulg. corona and our ‘crown’; by xupdria 
orperrd; or by a combination of both. The 
authors of the divergent Gr. text of 35-40 omit this 
ornament altogether (LXX 38!*-). The phrase 


xuparia orpertéd suggests a cable moles: as ex- 
oc 


plained by pseudo-Aristeas (Hpist. ad Philocratem, 
ed. Wendland, § 58, ‘worked in relief in the form 
of ropes’), which also suits Josephus’ description 
(rd édagos eXcxos [a spiral], d.c. § 140). On the other 
hand, the same phrase is used in architecture of 
an ogee moulding, and this is certainly the nature 
of the ornament on the table of the Arch of Titus 
(see Reland, op. cit. 731f., and plate of dere 
opp. p. 76). In any case, both the sides and ends 
of the massive top were separately decorated by 
a solid (aha moulding, which gave them the appear- 
ance of four panels sunk into the table (Reland, 
ut sup., and cf. Jos. § 140, xoWalverar 52 xa’ Exac- 
roy wieupoy, K.7.r.). The legs, cee rCInE to Josephus, 
were square in the upper and rounded in the lower 
half, terminating in claws, a statement confirmed 
by the sculpture and by the analogy of the domestic 
art of the ancients, They were connected by a 
binding rail (n07, EV ‘border’) ‘of an hand. 
preedth round about’ (v.%), also ornamented with 
a cable or an ogee moulding. It doubtless marked 
the transition from the square to the round portions 
of the legs. The broken ends of this rail are still 
visible on the arch with a pair of trumpets leaning 
against them (illustr. under MUSIC, vol. iil. p, 462). 
At ita four corners four gold rings were attached, 
through which, and parallel to the sides, the two 
poles or staves were passed by means of which the 
table was moved from place to place. 

For the service of the table a number of gold 
vessels (cf. Reland, op. cit. 99-122), presumably of 
hammered or repoussé work, were provided. These 
comprised, in our RV rendering, ‘dishes, spoons, 
flagons, and bowls to pour out withal’ (v.%, cf. 
AY). The ‘dishes’ were the flat salvers or chargers 
on which the loaves of the presence-bread were 
conveyed to, or in which they were placed upon, 
the table, or both together. The ‘spoons’ were 
rather the cups containing the frankincense (LAX 
ras Ouloxas) which entered into this part of the 
ritual (Lv 247), two of which were still visible in 
Reland’s day. The ‘flagons’* were the larger, 
the ‘bowls’ the smaller vessels (orovdeta cal xvao) 
for the wine, which we must suppose also entered 
into the ritual of the shewbread. The silence of 
the OT on this point led the Jewish doctors to 

ive novel and ateard explanations of the vessels 
ast mentioned—such as hollow pipes between the 
loaves, or parts of a frame on which they lay. 
Similarly, tens authorities difler as to whether the 
loaves were laid in two piles lengthwise across the 
width of the table—as one would naturally suppose 
—or along its length. A favourite tradition gives 
the length of each loaf as ten handbreadths 24 ft.) 
and the breadth as five. Since the width of the 


* A fingon is a favourite type on Jewish coins (Mozy, vol. fii. 
p. 4815), 
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table was only 1 cubit or six handbreadths, the 
loaves were baked with two handbreadths [their 
‘horns’] turned up at either end, thus taking the 
shape of a huge square bracket! (For these and 
similar speculations, as curious as useless, see 
Menahoth xi. 418; the Barattha, § vii., with 
Flesch’s notes and diagrams; Edersheim, The 
Temple, 154ff.; and Ugolinus’ treatise in his 
Thesaurus, vol. x.). The position of the table was 
on ‘the north side’ of the holy place (26%). 

(5)The golden Lampstand (Ex 25%!-«0 = 3717-% 
(Gr. 38197]; cf. Jos. Ant. I. vi. 7, BJ Vil. v. 5). 
—Of the whole furniture of the tabernacle, the 
article to which, since Wyclif’s time, our Eng. 
versions have given the misleading designation 
‘the candlestick,’ afforded the greatest opportunity 
for the display of artistic skill. It was in reality 
& lampstand (a 99, Avxvia—the latter in Mt 55 
and parallels, where RV gives ‘[lamp]-stand,’ 
Vulg. candelabrum) of pure gold (§ iii.), hence 
also termed the ‘ pure lampstand’ (318 39*7 ete. (ef. 
‘the pure table,’ Lv 24°]; for other designations 
see below). See also LAMP. 

The lampstand on the Arch of Titus differs from that described 
fn the text of P in several particulars, notably in the details of 
the ornamentation (see Keland's plate, op. cit. 6). In this 
respect it agrees better with the description of Josephus, who 
speaks of its ‘knops and lilies with pomegranates and bowls,’ 
seventy ornaments in all. The base, further, is hexagonal in 
form and ornamented with non-Jewish figures, while Jewish 
tradition speaks of the lampstand of the second temple as 
having a tripod base. The earliest known representation of the 
stand is found on certain copper coins doubtfully attributed to 
Antigonus, the last of the Hasmonwans (Madden, Coins of the 
Jews, 102, with woodcut). Ata later period the seven-branched 
‘candlestick,’ more or less conventionally treated, was a favour- 
ite motif with Jewish and Christian artists on lamps, * gems, 
tombs, etc. 

Like the cherubim above the propitiatory (§ ix.), 
the lampstand was of ‘ beaten (i.e. repoussé) work’ 
(n¥Ro). A talent of gold was employed in its con- 
struction, the general idea of which is clear (see 
illustration) ;: from a central stem three opposite 


CA ee ERS Oy ataia ‘ { 
THE GOLDEN LAMFPSTAND. 


pairs of arms branched off ‘like the arrangement 
of a trident’ (Josephus), curving outwards and 
upwards till their extremities, on which the LOR 
were placed, were on & level with the top of the 
shaft. The upper portion of this central stem, 
from the lowest pair of arms upwards, is termed 
the shaft ()7, 80 iv; not as AV ‘ branch’), also the 
lampstand par excellence (v.%); the lower portion 
is the base (so rightly RV for ™:, lit. ‘loins,’ in the 
Mishna o'o; Kel. xi. 7). The latter, we have seen, 
probably ended in a tri with clawed feet, as in 
the table of shewbread. The leading motive of 
the ornamentation on stem and arms is derived 


* For one of the best of these, showing the base in the form 
of a tripod, see PEF St, 1886, p. 8. 
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from the flower or blossom of the almond tree. 
The complete ornament, introduced four times on 
the stem and three times on each of the six 
branches, is termed y33 (gébia', lit. ‘cup,’ so RV; 
AV ‘bowl’), and consists of two parts,* correspond- 
ing to the calyx and corolla of the almond flower, 
the kaphtér (EV ‘knop’) and the perah (EV 
‘flower’) of the text. At what intervals these 
‘knops and flowers’ are to be introduced is not 
stated (for the speculations of the Rabbis see 
Flesch, op. cit. with diayrams), nor do we know 
how the four sets of v.* are to be distributed. 
It is usually assumed that these include the three 
knops which in v.® ornament the points where the 
branches diverge from the stem. It seems to us 
more in harmony with the text to regard the three 
knops in question, with which no flowers are 
associated, as suggested rather by the scales of 
the stem of a tree, from whose axils spring the 
buds which develop into branches. We accordingly 
prefer to find seven knops on the central stem, viz. 
two ‘knops and flowers’ to ornament the base, 
three ‘ knops’ alone, forming axils for the branches, 
and two ‘knops and flowers’ on the upper part of 
the shaft. Shaft and arms alike probably termin- 
ated in a ‘cup’ with its knop and flower, the five 
outspread petals of the coral serving as a tray 
for one of the seven lampsa.t The Tater were 
doubtless of the unvarying Eastern pattern (see 
LAM?) Tho nozzles were turned towards the 
north, facing the table of shewbread, the lampstand 
having its place on the south side of the Hol 
Place. To see that the lamps were supplied with 
the finest produce of the olive (‘pure olive oil 
beaten,’ for which see OIL, vol. iii. p. 591%, 592%), 
trimmed and cleaned, was part of the daily duty of 
the priests. The necessary apparatus, the snuffers 
and snuff-dishes (which see) with the ‘oil vessels’ 
(Nu 4°), were also of pure gold. 

From the notices in the different strata of P 
(Ex 27, cf, 307, Lv 24)", Nu 8!*-) it is not clear 
whether the lamps were to be kept burning day 
and night or by night only. The latter alterna- 
tive was the custom in the sanctuary of Shiloh (1S 
3°), From Lv 24! (note v.3)—of which Ex 272% 
is perhaps a later reproduction—it would appear 
that the lamps burned only ‘from evening to 
morning.’ At the time of the morning sacrifice 
they were to be trimmed, cleaned, and replaced 
(Ex 307, cf. Tamid iii. 9, vi. 1), ready to be relit 
in the evening (30°, 2Ch 13"), Against this, the 
prima facte interpretation, must be put such con- 
siderations as these: (1) the ancient custoin of the 
ever burning lamp alluded to under CANDLE (vol. 
i. p. 348") ; (2) the expression 19m y, a ‘continual 
lamp or light’ (Lv 24°= Ex 27); and (3) since the 
dwelling was absolutely dark, there must, one 
would think, have been some provision for light- 
ing it during the day. The practice of a later 
yeriod, vouched for by Josephus (Ané. rt. viii. 3 
Fe 199], with which cf. his quotation from pseudo- 
Hecativus, c. Apion. i. 22 [§ 199]), by which only 
three of the lamps burned by day and the remnain- 
ing four were lighted at sunset, seems to be a 
compromise between the directions of the text and 
the practical necessities of the case (so Richm, 
HW, art. ‘Leuchter’). The Rabbinical notices 
are still later, and differ from both the data of P 
and those of Josephus. (On the whole question 

* This appears from 2555, where the cups are defined as each 
consisting of ‘a knop and a flower’; hence in v.8) ‘its knops 
and its flowers’ are be taken as in apposition to ‘its cups’ 
(see Dillm. tn loc.), not, as already in uk, as two additional 
ornaments (oi xparipss mal ol eg¢aipmrnpis xai ve xpives cf. the 
similar misinterpretation regarding the frames of the dwelling 
on the part of the LXX, § vii. (0) above). 

+ In the Mishna peral (‘flower’) has on this account become 
the usual term for the plinth or tray of an ordinary lampstand 


Chala xi. 8, Kelim xi. 7). Of. the ivfiuse of the divergent 
eacription in the Gr. text (3717#.), 


gee pelater, HJP i. i. 281f. with full reff., and 
295 f.). 


The fate of the golden lampstand of the second temple, made 
under the direction of Judas Maccab@mus (1 Mac 44) to replace 
the earlier stand (rv Avyviay vou gwros, tb. 121, Ben Sira’s Auxvia 
&yia, 2617) carried off by Antiochus Iv., has been narrated under 
Surwsrwad (§ fii.) Oniasin furnishing his temple at Leontopolis 
was content with a single golden lamp, suspended by a chain of 
gold (Jos. BJ vu. x. 8). 


(c) The Altar of Incense (Ex 30'°=37*-* (the 
latter absent in Gr.]; Jos. Ané. IN. vi. 8 [§ 147 ff.]). 
—No part of the furniture of the tabernacle has 
been the subject of so much controversy in recent 
years as the altar of incense, which in our present 
text of Exodus occupies the place of honour in 
front of the veil. The attitude of modern criticism 
to Ex 30. 31 has been already stated (§ ili.), and it 
must suffice here to indicate in & summary wa 
the principal grounds on which recent critics, wit 
one voice, have pronounced against the presence 
of this altar in the tabernacle as sketched by the 
original author of Ex 25-29 (cf. Exopvs, vol. i. p. 
810°; INCENSE, vol. ii. p. 467£.; TEMPLE). 


(1) The tabernacle and its furniture have been described in 
detail, as also the dress and consecration of its ministrant 
oriesta, and the whole section brought to a solemn close with 
95%, Advocates of the traditional view must therefore ex- 
plain the absence from its proper place in ch. 25 of an article 
ex hypothesi so essential to the daily ritual (307!) as the altar 
of incense. They have also to account for the fact that the 
position of Ex 80)-10 varies in the MT, the Samaritan-Hebrew, 
and Gr. texts (being altogether absent from the latter in the 
recapitulation in ch. 87). (2) Pe in the most unmistakable 
manner refers to the altar of pur Orr ng as ‘the altar’ (so 
not less than 100 times, according to the Ozf. Hea. fi. 127), 
implying that he knew no other. Only in strata that bear 
other marks of a later origin does it receive a distinguishing 
epithet (§ vi. (@)). (3) The reference in 3019 ig clearly based on, 
and {gs therefore younger than, the ritual of the pny of Atone- 
inent as described in Lv 16!2-14, But this chapter notes the 
altar of incense, and, in harmony with Lv 10! and Nu 16)7, 
requires the incense to he offered on censers. (4) Oareful exami- 
nation of the MT of 1K 7 and Ezk 41 (see SHEWBREAD, TEMPLB) 
has disclosed the fact that an incense altar found a place 
neither in the real temple of Solomon nor in the ideal temple 
of Ezckiel. The roferences in 1 Ch 2818, 2 Oh 419 etc, are too 
late in date to enter into the argument as to the contents of 
P. The first historical reference to the ‘golden altar’ is found 
in the account of the sack of the temple by Antiochus Iv. 
(1 Mac 121), On the other hand, the extreme scepticism of 
Wellhausen (Proleg., Eng. tr. 67) and others as to the existence 
of such an altar even in the second temple is unwarranted (see 
Delitzsch, ‘Der Riiucheraltar’ in Zeitechr. f. kirchl, Wissenschaft, 
1880, 114-121) 


Assuming, then, that we have to do with a later 
addition (novella) to the original code, we note 
that this second altar is named nib? [PP 532} (30!) 
or simply mibpa “p (307 etc.), also the ‘golden altar’ 
(393 ete., 1 Mac 171); in the LXX 1d @vovacrhpioy 
Tov Oupiduaros, in Philo and Josephus 7d bee ie 
—so Symm. and Theod. 380!; for He 9* see end of 
section, Like the larger altar it is ‘four square,’ 
a cubit in length and breadth, and 2 cubits in 
height, and furnished with horns (for these see 
§ vi.). The material is acacia wood, overlaid with 
pure gold, the ornamentation a moulding of solid 
gold (3, see § viii. (a)), with the usual provision 
for rings and staves (v.*").* Its position is to be in 
the Holy Place, in front of the veil that is b 
the ark of the testimony’ (v.°), Aaron and his 
sons shall offer ‘a perpetual incense’ upon it 
night and morning, when they enter to dress and 
light the lamps of the golden stand (v.™). Once 
a& year, on the Day of Atonement, its horns shall 
be brought into contact with the atoning blood 
(v., Owing to the ambiguity in the directions of 
v.© (cf. 6° with 68 in MT, Sam., and LXX; 
Holzinger, in loc.) if taken by themselves, and to 
the influence of the late gloss (1 K 6”), a tradition 
grew up, which finds expression in the famous 
passage Iie 9‘, that the incense altar stood in 
the Most Holy Place, ‘which had a golden altaz 

* Differently expressed from Ps. 
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of incense* and the ark of the covenant.’ The 
same verse contains a similar divergent tradition 
regarding the contents of the ark (see next section). 

ix. THE FURNITURE OF THE Most HOLY PLACE. 
—The Ark and the Propitiatory (Ex 25'°-*=37'* 

Gr. 3818); Jos. Ant. 11. vi. 5).— Within the Most 
oly Place stood in solitary majesty the sacred 
ark, on which rested the plop aD: or mercy- 
seat with its overarching cherubim. The history 
of the ancient palladium of the Hebrew tribes, 
‘the ark of J”’ of the older writers, has been 
given under ARK. We have here a more elabor- 
ate shrine, to which P gives by preference the 
designation ‘ark of the testimony’ (nryn jing 25% 
and often, 4 xcBwrds rod papruplov), & phrase parallel 
to and syuony ines with that favoured by Deut. 
and the Deuteronomistic editors, ‘ark of the cove- 
nant.’ In both cases the ark was so named as 
containing the Decalogue (nvyn ‘ the testimony,’ 
2516. 21), written on ‘the tables of testimony’ (31"). 
The ark itself sometimes receives the siniple title 
‘the testimony’ (16* etc.) ; and the tabernacle, as 
we have seen (§ lii.), as in its turn containing the 
ark, is named ‘the dwelling of the testimony ’ and 
‘the tent of the testimony.’¢+ See TESTIMONY. 

The ark of P is an oblong chest of acacia wood 
overlaid within and without with gold, 2 cubits 
in length, and 14 in breadth and height (1.¢.5x3 
x3 half-cubits). Each of its sides is finished 
with a strip of cable or ogee moulding (1, EV 
‘crown,’ see § viii. (a)) of solid gold in the same 
manner as the top of the table of shewbread ; 
with this difference, however, that in thie former 
the upper line of moulding must have Piojectes 
beyond the plane of the top of the ark, probably to 
the extent of the thickness of the propitiatory, in 
order that the latter, with its cherubim, might 
remain in place during the march. Within the 
sacred chest was to be deposited ‘the testimony’ 
(v.18) or Decalogue, as already explained. Before 
it—not within it, as a later tradition supposed 
(He 9‘)—were afterwards placed a pot of manna 
(Ex 16") and Aaron’s rod that budded (Nu 17”). 

Distinct from but resting upon the ark, and of 
the same superficial dimensions (24 x 14 cubits), was 
asiab of solid gold to which the name kappéreth is 
given (only in P and 1 Ch 28" EV ‘ mercy-seat’). 

The familiar rendering *‘mercy-seat,’ first used by Tindale, 
following Luther's Gnadenstult (cf. SHEWBRRAD, § i.), goes back 
to that of the oldest VSS (LXX iAagrypiov, Vuly. propuratorium) 
—and is based on the secondary and technical sense of the 
root-verb 45), viz. ‘to make propitiation’ for sin. Ilence the 
Wyclif-lHereford rendering ‘ propitiatory,’ derived from Jerome, 
is preferable to Tindale's ‘mercy-seat.’ In our opinion the 
rendering ‘ propitiatory ’ must be maintained. The alternative 
‘covering’ (KVm) adopted in preference by 80 many modern 
pecan German, scholars (cf. ixifeue in Gr. of Ex 2517, and 

hilo, op. cit. (ed. Mangey, ff. 160] iwiliue doavel wae (a lid), 
is open to two serious objections. On the one hand it is based 
on the still unproved assumption that the primary signification 
of "D3 was ‘to cover,’ and on the other hand the Kapporeth 
was In no sense the lid or cover of the ark, which was a chest or 
coffer complete in itself. Dillmann and others have unsuccess- 
fully attempted a wa media by taking kapporeth in the sense 
of a protective covering (Schutzdach, Deckplatte, etc.) Bee, 
further, Delssmann, Bible Studies [Eng. tr.], p. 124 ff. 

Near the ends of the propitiatory stood, facing 
each other, two small§ emblematio figures, the 
cherubim, of the same material and workmanship 

*So RVm and American RV in text for vpucety Oupaseerh prov 
with most recent interpreters; AV and RV ‘a poldsn censer,. 

t In the art. ARK (§ i.) attention was briefly called to the 
three sets of designations of the ark characteristic of the early, 
the Deuteronomic, and the priestly writers respectively, of 
which all the other OT titles, some twenty in all, are merely 
variations and expansions. See for later discussions Hi. P. 
Smith, Samuel, 83; ‘Ark’ in Eneye. Bibi. 1. 300f.; Meinhold, Die 
Lade Jahves, 2 ft. 

t The most recent research seems to point in favour of the 
alternative ‘to wipe off’; see Zimmern, eee zur Kenntnise 
d. babyl. Religion, 92; Haupt in JBL, xix. (1900) 61, 80. 

§ It must ther nosed that, with bodies bent and wings out- 


6tretched, the cherubim were accommodated on a surface less 
than 4 ft. from end to end. 


as the golden lampstand, viz. ‘beaten’ or repoussé 
work (nype, xpvooropeuvrd) of pure gold. Being 
securely soldered to the propitiatory they are 
reckoned as ‘of one piece’ with it (v.%. Each 
cherub was furnished, like the larger and different] 
placed cherubim of Solomon’s temple (1 k gue.) 
with a pair of wings which met overhead, while 
their faces were bent downwards towards the 
propitiatory. Whatever may have been their 
significance in primitive Hebrew mythology, the 
cherubim as here introduced, like the kindred sera- 
phim in Isaiah’s vision, are the angelic ministers 
of J”, guarding in the attitude of adoration the 
throne of His earthly glory (ef. Book of Enoch, ed. 
Charles, 717). The propitiatory, with the over- 
arching cherubim, was, in truth, the innermost 
shrine of the wilderness sanctuary, for it was at 
once J”’s earthly and the footstool of His heavenly 
throne* (cf. 1 Ch 287), Not at the tent door, as 
in the earlier representation (Ex 337’-), but ‘from 
above the propitiatory, from between the cherubim ’ 
(2572), will J” henceforth commune with His servant 
Moses ae ‘There, in the darkness and the 
silence, he listened to the Voice’ (Nu 7°). 

For the transport of the sacred chest, its pro- 
pitiatory and cherubim, two poles of acacia wood 
overlaid with gold are provided. ‘These are to 
rest permanently (Ex 25°, otherwise Nu 48, where 
the staves are inserted when the march begins) in 
four rings, attached, according to our present text, 
to the four ‘feet’ (vpbya v., so KV, but AV 
‘corners’) of the ark. 


But this text and rendering are open to serious question. 
For (1) of the shape, length, and construction of these ‘ feet’ 
nothing issaid ; (2) why should the author employ the Phanioian 
word (DY) for ‘foot’ here in place of the usua) b2} (v.%)? (8) If 
the rings were attached go far down, a state of dangerously 
unstable equilibrium would result; (4) all the oldest versions 
apparently read, or at least, as our own AV, rendered as in v.28 
rox ‘its four corners.’ We must suppose, then, that the 
rings were attached, perhaps below the moulding, at the corners 
of the short sides of the ark (so the Baraitha, Neumann, Koil), 
along which, and not along the long sides (as Riggenbach, 
Dillm., and most), the poles rested. The object of this arranye- 
ment is to secure that the Divine throne shall always face in 
the direction of the march. The weight of the whole must 
have been considerable, with poles, certainly not ‘staves,’ and 
bearers to correspond. } 


In the second temple there was no ark, and 
consequently no propitiatory, notwithstanding the 
statement in the Apocalypse of Baruch (67) that it 
was hidden by an angel before the destruction of 
the temple, A.D. 70. According to P the sole 
contents of the ark, as we have seen, were the two 
tables of testimony on which the Decalogue was 
inscribed. Once a year, on the Day of Atone- 
ment, the high priest alone entered the Holy of 
Holies to wane the blood of the sin-offerings into 
contact with the propitiatory (Lv 16'“"; see ATONE- 
MENT, Day oF, vol. i. p. 199). 

x. ERECTION AND CONSECRATION OF THE 
TABERNACLE. —In the oldest stratum of the 
Priests’ Code the directions for the preparation of 
the sanctuary and its furniture (Ex 25-27), which 
lave engaged our attention up to this point, are 
followed by equally minute instructions as to the 
eae arments (28), and by the solemn consecra- 
tion o Kavon and his sons for the priestly office 
(29). The altar alone of the appointments of the 


*For this idea and its possible bearing on the ultimate 
historical origin of the ark as the empty throne of an imayeless 
deity, see Meinhold, Die Lade Jahves (1900), 44 and passim, based 
on the researches of Reichel in Ueber Vorhellentsche (dtteroulte 

esp. 27ff.); cf. also Budde in Expos. Times, June 1898, p. 
06 ff. (reprinted (in German] in ZATW, 1901, p. 104 ff.). 

¢ Cl. 1 K 780, where ynoyb of MT (AV here also ‘ corners’) is 
similarly regarded by recent commentators as a corruption of 
VARS or NID. 

t The propitiatory, even if only a fingerbreadth thick, would 
alone weigh 760 Ib. troy. The weight of the whole must be put 
atabout 6cwt. The Talmud mentions four bearers eat p 
cit, 66). Two sufficed for the historical ark (ARx, vol. L. p. 1506) 
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sanctuary is singled out for consecration (29°). 
In the first of the accretions to the older document 
(30. 31), however, we find instructions for the 
anointing of ‘the tent of meeting’ and all the 
furniture of the sanctuary with the ‘holy anoint- 
ing oil’ (30%7-), with which also the priests are to 
be anointed. When we pass to the still later 
stratum (35-40; see above, § ili.), we find a record 
of the carrying out of the preceding instructions 
to the last detail, followed by the erecting of ‘the 
dwelling of the tent of meeting’ (40'™) on the first 
day of the first month of the second year, that is, 
a year less fourteen days from the first anniversary 
of the Exodus (40: !’, cf. 127-6). A comparison 
with 19! shows that according to P’s chronology a 
period of at least nine months is allowed for the 
construction of the sanctuary and its furniture. 
Some of the questions raised by 40! ?® as to the 
manner in which the curtains ‘were spread over 
the dwelling’ have been discussed by anticipation in 
8 vii. (c); it must suffice now to add that after the 
court and the tabernacle proper had been set up, 
and all the furniture in its place, the whole, we 
must assume, was duly anointed by Moses him- 
self in accordance with the instructions of the 
preceding verses (40%), although this fact is not 
mentioned until we reach a later portion of the 
narrative (Lv 8'%, Nu 7!). This consecration of the 
sanctuary naturally implies that it is now read 
for the purpose for which it was erected. Accord- 
ingly ‘the cloud covered the tent of meeting, and 
the glory of J” filled the dwelling’ (40*"). J” had 
now taken possession of the holy abode which had 
been prepared for Him, With the new year, as 
was most fitting, the new order of things began. 
xi, THE TABERNACLE ON THE MARCH (Nu 2” 
375-88 41% ete.) — The cloud which rested on the 
dwelling by day and appeared as a pillar of fire 
by: night accompanied the Hebrews ‘throughout 
all their journeys’ in the wilderness. When ‘the 
cloud was taken up from over the dwelling’ (Ex 
40°77, Nu 9!") this was the signal for the tents to be 
struck and another stage of the march begun ; 
while, ‘as long as the cloud abode upon the dwell- 
ing, whether it were two days or a month or a 
year, the children of Isracl remained encamped 
and journeyed not (Nu 9!8), The charge of the 
tabernacle and of all that pertained thereto was 
committed to the official cuardians, the priests 
and Levites (Nu 3°), When the signal for the 
march was given by a blast from the silver trumpets 
(10!#:), the priests entered the dwelling, and, taking 
down the veil at the entrance to the Most Holy 
Place, wrapped it round the ark (45%), This, as 
the most sncred of all the contents of the taber- 
nacle, received three coverings in all, the others 
but two, Full and precise instructions follow for 
the wrapping ay of the rest of the furniture (47-!4), 
This accomplished, the priests hand over their 
precious burden to the first of the Levitical guilds, 
the sons of Kohath, for transport by means of the 
pestis peo with which each article is provided 
(v.25! ), he second guild, the sons of Gershon, 
have in charge the tapestry curtains of the dwell- 
ing, the hair curtains of the tent, the two outer 
coverings, the veil, and the screen (3%% 4%), For 
the conveyance of these, two covered waggons and 
four oxen are provided by the heads of the tribes 
(77), The remaining division of the Levites, the 
sons of Merari, receives in charge the frames and 
bars of the dwelling, together with the pillars and 
bases of the dwelling and of the court, with four 
wagyons and eight oxen for their transport (t0.).* 
*The fondness of the priestly writers for proportion (2:1) 
has again led to atrange results, for, even with the colossal 
‘boards’ of previous writers reduced to frames (see § vii. (0)), 
the loads of the Merarites were out of all proportion to those of 


the Gershonites. Nu 7, however, fe now recognized as one of 
the latest sections of the Hexateuch. 
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Prereung being now in readiness, the march 
began. The Levites, according to Nu 2!’,—and ag 
the symmetry of the camp requires,—marched in 
the middle of the line, with two divisions of three 
tribes each before them and two behind. This, 
however, does not accord with Nu 10!"*-, accordin 
to which the sons of Gershon and Merari marche 
after the first division of three tribes, and had the 
tabernacle set up before the arrival of the Kohath- 
ites with the sacred furniture between the second 
and third divisions. 

xii. THE HISTORICITY OF P’s TABERNACLE. — 
After what has been said in our opening section— 
with which the art. ARK must be compared—as to 
the nature, location, and ultimate disappearance 
of the Mosaic tent of meeting, it is almost super- 
fluous to inquire into the historical reality of the 
costly and elaborate sanctuary which, according 
to P, Moses erected in the wilderness of Sinai. 
The attitude of modern OT scholarship to the 
wriestly legislation, as now formulated in the 

*entateuch (see §§ i. and iv. above), and in par- 
ticular to those sections of it which deal with the 
sanctuary and its worship, is patent on every 
page of this Dictionary, and is opposed to the 
iistoricity of P’s tabernacle, It is now recognized 
that the highly organized community of the priestly 
writers, rich not only in the precious metals and 
the most costly Phoenician dyes, but in men of 
rare artistic skill, is not the unorganized body of 
Hebrew serfs and nomads that meets us in the 
oldest sources of the Pentateuch. Even after 
centuries spent in contact with the civilization 
and arts of Canaan, when skilled artists in metal 
were required, they had to be hired by Solomon 
from Phoonicia. Again, the situation of P’s taber- 
nacle, its highly organized ministry, its complex 
ritual, are utterly at variance with the situation 
and simple appointments of the Elohistic tent of 
meeting (see §i.). With regard, further, to the 
details of the description, as studied in the fore 
going sections, we have repeatedly had to call 
attention to the obscurities, omissions, and minor 
inconsistencies of the text, which compel the 
student to the conviction that he is dealing not 
with the description of an actual structure, but 
with an architectural programme, dominated by 
certain leading conceptions. The most convinc- 
ing, however, of the arguments against the actual 
existence of P’s tabernacle, is the silence of the pre- 
exilic historical writers regarding tt. There is 
absolutely no place for it in the picture which 
their writings disclose of the early religion of the 
Hebrews. The tabernacle of P has no raison @étre 
apart from the ark, the history of which is known 
with fair completeness from the conquest to its 
removal to the temple of Solomon. But in no 
genuine passage of the history of that long period 
w there so much as a hint of the tabernacle, with 
its array of ministering priests and Levites. Only 
the Chronicler (1 Ch 16% 21” ete.), psalm-writers, 
editors, and authors of marginal glosses, writing 
at a time when P’s conception of Israel’s past 
had displaced every other, find the tabernacle of 
the Cee writers in the older sources, or supply 
it where they think it ought to have been (cf. 2 C 
Bt with ] K 32"-), See, further, Wellh. Proleg. 
(Eng. tr.) 391, and recent works cited in the 
Literature at the end of this article. 

xiii. THE RULING IDEAS AND RELIGIOUS SIG- 
NIFICANCE OF THE TABERNACLE. — If, then, the 
tabernacle of the foregoing sections had no historical 
existence, is its study, on that account, a waste of 
time and labour? By no means. On the contrary, 
the tabernacle as conceived by the priestly writers 
is the embodiment of a sublime idea with which 
are associated erat other ideas and truths of the 
most vital moment for the history of religion. In 
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this place it is impossible to do more than indicate 
in summary form some of these vital religious 
truths to which reference has been made. We have 
already (§ iv.) expressed the conviction that the 
only standpoint from which to approach the study 
of the true significance of the tabernacle, as de- 
signed by the author of Ex 25-29, is that laid down 
by this author himself. Following the lead of 
Evekiel, his chief aim, and the aim of the PElesuly 
writers who expanded the original sketch, is to 
show to future generations the necessary conditions 
under which the ideal relation between J” and 
Israel may be restored and maintained. This ideal 
is expressed by Ezekiel and by P as a dwelling of 
J” in the midst of His covenant people (reff. in § 1v.). 
The methods, however, by which these two kindred 
spirits sought to impress this ideal upon their con- 
temporaries are diametrically opposed. Ezekiel 

ro) ects his ideal forward into the Messianic future ; 
p throws his backwards to the golden age of Moses. 
Both sketches are none the less ideals, whose 
realization for prophet and priest alike was still 
in the womb of the future. Both writers follow 
closely the arrangements of the pre-exilic temple, 
P, however, striving to unite these with existing 
traditions of the Mosaic tent of meeting. It is the 
recognition of these facts that makes it possible to 
say that ‘a Christian apologist can afford to admit 
that the elaborate description of the tabernacle is 
to be regarded as a product of religious idealism, 
working upon a historical basis’ (Ottley, Aspects 
of the Old Test, 226). 

The problem that presented itself to the mind 
of P was this: Under what conditions may the 
Divine promise of Ezk 377 (‘ my dwelling shall be 
with them, and I will be their God, and they shall 
be my people’) be realized? This we take to be 
the supreme idea of the priestly code, the realiza- 
tion of the presence of God in the midst of His 
people (Ex 25° 29%), This thought, as we have 
seen, is expressed in the characteristic designation 
‘the dwelling,’ given by P to the most essential 
part of the sanctuary which is to be the concrete 
embodiment of the thought. 

The Divine dwelling must be in accordance with 
the Divine character. Now, in the period from 
Deuteronomy to the close of the Exile, the two 
aspects of the Divine character which the inspired 
teachers of the time place in the forefront of their 
teaching are the unity and the holiness of J”. 
Each of these attributes has its necessary cor- 
relate. The unity of J” requires the unity or 
centralization of His worship, which is the keynote 
of Deuteronomy. The holiness of J” demands the 
holiness of His people, which is the recognized 
keynote of the Law of Holiness (Lv 19ff.). The 
crowning result of the discipline of the Exile may 
be summed up in the simple formula ‘ one God, one 
sanctuary,’ a thought which dominates the priestly 
code from end toend. That there should be but 
one sanctuary in the wilderness, a symbol of the 
unity of J’, is therefore for P a thing of course, 
requiring neither justification nor enforcement. 

Vith regard to the other pair of correlates, a 
holy God and a holy people, the whole ceremonial 
system of the priestly code expends itself in the 
eflort to give expression to this twofold thought. 
The centre of this system is the tabernacle and its 
wriesthood, and every effort is made to render the 
ormer a visible embodiment of the holiness of the 
God who is to be worshipped in its court. We have 
seen (S iv.) the precautions taken by Ezekiel to guard 
his new sanctuary from profanation; the same 
thought is prominent in H (Law of Holiness), and 
is impressively exhibited in the arrangement of the 
desert camp in P. Between the tents of the twelve 
tribes and the throne of J” there intervene the 
cordon of the tents of the tribe of Levi, the court, 
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and the Holy Place—into which priests alone may 
enter,—all so many protecting sheaths, to borrow 
a figure from plant-life, of the Most Holy Place, 
where J” dwells enthroned in ineffable majesty and 
almost unepprone lable holiness.* Once a year 
only may the high priest, as the people’s repre- 
sentative, approach within its precincts, bearing 
the blood of atonement. Not only, therefore, is 
the one tabernacle the symbol of J”’s unity, it is 
also an eloquent witness to the truth: ‘Ye shall 
be holy, for I, J”, your God am holy’ (Lv 19%). 
Yet these precautions are, after all, intended not 
to exclude but to safeguard the right of approach 
of J"’s people to His presence. The tabernacle was 
still the ‘tent of meeting,’ the place at which, 
with due precenuens, men minight approach J”, and 
in which J” condescended to draw near to men. It 
is thus a witness to the further truth that man is 
called to enjoy a real, albeit still restricted, com- 
munion and converse with God. 

One other attribute of the Divine nature receives 
characteristic expression in the arrangements of 
P’s sanctuary. This is the perfection and har- 
mony of the character of J”. Symmetry, harmony, 
and proportion are the three essentials of the 
eesthetic in architecture ; and in so far as the sesthe- 
tic sense in man, by which the Creator has qualified 
him for the enjoyment of the beauty and harmony 
of the universe, isa part of the Divine image (Gn 
1%t-) in each of us, these qualities are reflexions of 
the harmony and perfection of the Divine nature. 
The symmetry of the desert sanctuary has already 
been abundantly emphasized. The harmony of its 
design is shown in the balance of all its parts, and 
in the careful gradation of the materials employed. 
The three varieties of curtains (§ iv.) and the three 
metals corer pune to the three ascending degrees 
of sanctity which mark the court, the Hol Diese 
and the Most Holy respectively. In the dwelling 
itself we advance from the silver of the bases 
through the furniture of wood, thinly sheathed with 
gold, to the only mass of solid gold, the propitia- 
tory, the seat of the deity. As regards the propor- 
tions, finally, which are so characteristic of the 
tabernacle, we find here just those ratios which are 
still considered ‘the most pleasing’ in the domain 
of architectural art, viz. those ‘of an exact cube 
or two cubes placed side by side . . . and the ratio 
of the base, perpendicular and hypotenuse of a 
right-angled triangle, e.g. 3, 4, 5 and their multi- 
ples’ (see art. ‘Architecture’ in Encyc, Brit.*). The 
perfect cube of the Most Holy Place is universally 
regarded as the deliberate attempt to express the 

erfection of J”’s character and dwelling-place, the 
armony and equipoise of all His attributes. The 
similar thought, the perfection of the New Jeru- 
salem, ‘in which no truth will be exapgerated or 
distorted,’ is ek Uh ae by the fact that ‘the length 
and breadth and height of it are equal’ (Rev 21"). 

The ‘symbolism of numbers’ in the measure- 
ments of the tabernacle, of which so much has 
been written, is too firmly established to admit of 

uestion (for general principles see art. NUMBER). 
the sacred numbers 3, 4, 7, 10, their parts (14, 2, 
24,5) and multiples (6, 9, 12, 20, 28, 30, 42, 48, 50, 
60, 100), dominate every detail of the fabric and its 
furniture.t In all this we must recognize an ear- 
nest atriving to give concrete expression—in @ 
manner, it is true, which our Western thought 
finds it difficult to appreciate—to the sacred har- 
monies and perfection of the character of the 
Deity for whose ‘dwelling’ the sanctuary is 
destined. 


oachablenese which 
oliness,’ see HOLINESE, 


*For ‘the fundamental sense of una 
is never absent from the notion of J's 
vol. fi. p. 3978, 

¢ The curious student will easily detect these measuremente 
and numbers in the previous sections. 
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On the other hand, that the author of Ex 25-29 
intended to give expression to ideas beyond the 
sphere of J”s relation to His covenant people, or 
even within that sphere to invest every detail of 
material, colour, ornament, etc., with a symbolical 
significance, we do not believe. Following in the 
wake of Philo (op. cit.) and Josephus (Ang, II. vil. 
7), the Fathers, and after them many writers down 
to our own day, among whom Bihr stands pre- 
eminent, have sought to read a whole philosophy 
of the universe into the tabernacle. Now it is de- 
signed to unfold the relations of heaven and earth 
and sea, now of body, soul, and spirit, and many 
wonderful things besides. noe y the taste for 
these fanciful speculations has died out and is not 
likely to revive. 

Quite apart from the authors of such far-fetched 
symbolisms stand several of the NT writers, who 
see in the tabernacle the foreshadowing of spiritual 
realities. Once and again the terminology of St. 
Paul betrays the influence of the tabernacle (e.g. 
the laver of regeneration, Tit 35 RVm). For the 
author of the Fourth Gospel the tabernacle on 
which rested the Divine glory in the cloud pre- 
figured the incarnate Word who ‘tabernacled (éox7- 
ywoev) among us, and we beheld his glory, the glory 
of the only begotten of the Father’ (Jn 1). In 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, again, the tabernacle, 
its furniture, and ministering priesthood suppl 
the unknown author with an essential part of his 
arguinent. With ‘singular pathos,’ to borrow 
Bishop Westcott’s apt expression, he lingers over 
his description of the sacred tent and all its 
arrangements. Yet, like the whole Levitical cere- 
monial, it was but the shadow of the heavenly 
substance (85), a ‘parable for the time present’ of 
‘the greater and more perfect tabernacle’ (9!) 
which is heaven. Into this tabernacle Jesus Christ 
has entered, our great High Priest, by whom the 
restricted access of the former dispensation is done 
away, and through whom ‘a new and living way’ 
has been opened of free access into the ‘true’ Holy 
of Holies (9™), even the immediate presence of 
God. Last of all, in the Book of Revelation we 
have the final consummation of the kingdom of 
God portrayed under the figure of the tabernacle: 
‘Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and 
he shall tabernacle (cxqvacec) with them, and the 
shall be his people, and God himself shall be with 
them’ (Rev 215—for v.!° see above)—in which the 
final word of revelation takes up and repeats the 
sublime ideal of Ezekiel and the priestly writers, 
‘In this representation of the New Jerusalem 
culminates the typology of the OT sanctuary’ 
(Keil). 

LITERATURE.— Works on the tabernacle are legion, but there {s 
no monograph from the standpoint of the foregoing article. 
The student must start from a careful study of the text of 
Exodus and of the more recent commentaries, such ay Dillmann- 
Ryssel, Strack, Holzinger, Baentsch. The commentary in the 
International Critical Series by the writer of this article is in 
ye ration. The critical problems are treated by Popper, Der 

wl. Bericht tlber die Stiftshiitie, 1862; Graf, Die geschichtl. 
Biicher d. A7', 61 ff., 1866; Kuonen, ITexateuch ; Wellhausen, 
Prolegomena; and more recent writers (see § Ii. above). In 
addition to the relevant sections in the Archwologiea of Ewald 
Ianeberg, Keil, Benzinger, Nowack (vol. ji.), the articles should 
be consulted in the Bible Dictionaries of Winer, Riehm, and 
PRE2 (by Riggenbach), all under ‘Stiftshtitte’; artt. ‘ Taber- 
nacle’ and ‘Temple’ (the latter especially) in Smith’s DB. The 
more important monographs are by Neumann, Die Sti/tshiitte, 
1861; Riggenbach, Die Afosatsche Stiftshutte2, 1867; Schick, 
Stiytehiltte und Tempel, 1808; and (in English) Brown, The 
Tabernacie6, 1899. The most exhaustive treatment of the 
tabernacle, ite arrangements and its significance, is Bahr’s 
lik d. Mosatachen Cultus, 2 vols. 1837-89 (Bd. $. 2nd ed. 
1874), full of fanciful ideas. On somewhat different lines is 
Friederich, Symbolik d. Mos. Sti/tshttte, 1841. Sound criticisms 
of both, and an attempt to reduce the symbolism to saner limits, 
characterize Keil'’s full treatment in vol. 1. of his Archa@ology 
(Eng. tr.). See also Westcott, Bpistie to the Hebrews, 1889, 
on ‘The general ence of the Tabernacle,’ p. 233 ff.; 
Ottley, Aspects of the OT, esp. p. 261 17., ‘The symbolical aig- 
nificance,’ eto. .R.S. KENNEDY. 
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TABERNACLES, FEAST OF.—The names of 
this feast and the references to it in the Bible are 
given in the art. FEASTS AND FASTS. 


As the present article is a supplement to the above-named 

eneral one, the reader is recommended to refer to the latter 
vol. i.), especially pp. 860, 861, and the synopsis on p. 868. (In 
the reff. to Tabernacles outside the Pentateuch insert ‘ Neh‘ 
between ‘Ezr 84’ and '8!417"), In what follows, a number by 
itself will be a reference to a page in that article. 


Of the six passages contai:n'ng injunctions con. 
cerning the observance of this feast, two are from 
Ex. and two from Deut. (863). The two in Ex. 
call it the Feast of Ingathering, refer to it as one 
of the three Pilgrimage Feasts (860* and note), 
place it at the end of the year, and enjoin the 
attendance of all males at the sanctuary with 
offerings. 

The injunctions in Deut. contain noteworthy 
additions to those in Exodus. The Feast of In- 
gathering is called the Feast of Booths (sukkéth, 
without explanation as if the term were familiar), 
its duration is fixed for seven days, and it is to be 
kept at Jerusalem, ‘the place which the LorD thy 
God shall choose.’ Also in the year of release in 
the Feast of Tabernacles the law shall be read 
before all Israel in their hearing (Dt 31-), The 
name of the festival points to the custom of erect- 
ing booths in the vineyards during the time of the 
vintage (cf. Is 18‘a booth in a vineyard,’ RV), a 
custom which is continued to the present day in 
parts of Palestine; it served also (Lv 234-4 (H}) 
to remind the Israelites that their fathers dwelt 
in booths or tents during their passage from the 
house of bondage to the Promised Land. Of the 
two ceremonies enjoined in Dt 26, the second 
(vv.32"0) was probably performed at this festival. 
Both in Ex. and Deut. the connexion of this and 
all three Pilgrimage Feasts with agriculture is 
clearly indicated (ct. 860°), 

Before considering the two remaining passages, 
let us trace the observance of the feast before the 
Exile. It appears to have been a custom of the 
Canaanites to keep a vintage festival, for accord- 
ing to Jg 9”, after gathering the vineyards and 
treading the grapes, the men of Shechem held a 
feust in the house of their god, and at this gather- 
ing dissatisfaction with Abimelech’s rule was 
openly expressed. (lor a discussion of this in- 
cident see art. ABIMELECH, and cf. Moore on 
Jg 977), 

In Jg 21 mention is made of a similar festival 
observed at Shiloh, when the maidens went out to 
dance in the vineyards; but note the contrast 
between the Canaanites in the house of their god 
and the eee of the LORD held by the Israelites. 
Although this festival was held at Shiloh, where 
the ark was, it appears to have been an observance 
by a tribe or part of Israel only. 

The yearly sacrifice which Elkanah offered to 
the Lorp of Hosts in Shiloh (1S 1’) was probably 
in the autumn. The dedication of Solomon’s 
temple took place ‘at the feast in the month 
Ethanim, which is the seventh month’ (1 K 8?),* 
t.e, at the Feast of Tabernacles. It was in imita- 
tion of this feast that Jeroboam instituted a feast 
at Bethel in the eighth month (1 K 12°). 

From these references to the feast in pre-exilic 
times it may be inferred that, (1) at least in the 
times before the establishment of the kingdom, 
the pilgriniage to the sanctuary was made but 
once a year (most probably in the autumn) ; 
(2) festivals at other times oF the year were also 
observed [cf. 1 K 9”, 2 Ch 834, Is 9 (‘the joy in 
harvest’; the same word as in Ex 23! is applied 
to the feast elsewhere called the Feast of Weeks) 

* A difficulty arises in comparing this passage with 1 K 688 


where it is stated that the house of the Lorp was not finished 
till ‘the month Bul, which is the eighth month.’ 
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29: (‘let the feasts come round,’ RV) 30%, Hos 2" 
Am 57). 

Let us now consider the two remaining passages, 
which contain injunctions conceuune this feast. 
(Lv 23 and Nu 29), and here we notice that, instead 
of prescriptions relating to the three Pilgrimage 
Feasts as in Ex. and Deut., we have a sacred 
calendar in which the position of each festival is 
fixed by the month and day. A special name 
(Yap wp ‘a holy convocation’) is given to the 
festivals, or rather to certain days of the festal 

eriods, and servile work is prohibited on those 
ie The Feast of Tabernacles lasts for seven 
days as in Deut., but an eighth day is observed at 
its close as an miyy ‘a solemn assembly’ (see 
Driver’s note on Dt 16°). 

The post-exilic references to this feast are-con- 
tained in Ezra and Nehemiah. In Ezr 34 it is 
stated that the Feast of Tabernacles was observed 
by the returned exiles as soon as the altar was set 
up, and before the foundation of the temple of the 
LoRD was laid. The terms used in vv.*® show 
acquaintance with the prescriptions of P with 
reference to burnt-offerings.* 

Very different in character from the notice in 
Ezr 3 1s the account found in Neh 8'*"!8, Here the 
details are interesting and instructive. The refer- 
ence to Lv 23“-“ is clear. The material gathered 
by the people is that prescribed in Lv 23® (the 
wording of the two passages is in some respects 
ditterent ; cf. Ryle’s note on Neh 8"). With it 
they make booths, and set them up in the courts 
of the temple and in the open spaces of the city, 
and dwell in them, according to Lv 23, The 
feast was kept seven days, and the ‘dzereth of the 
eighth day was duly observed.t The writer is 
aware that a new method of keeping the festival 
is introduced, one unknown to the people during 
the rule of judges and kings, and the ceremonia 
throughout is that enjoined in Leviticus. Itisnot, 
however, definitely stated whether the numerous 
sacrifices prescribed for this festival in Nu 29 were 
offered on this occasion. 

The OT history of the Feast closes here. The 
eighth day, which is still distinguished from the 
seven days of Deut., is by the time of the writer 
of 2 Mac 10® reckoned as part of the Feast. 
Josephus (Ané. UI. x. 4) yee of keeping a 
festival of eight days, and also mentions the 
custom of bearing the dulad, consisting of a myrtle, 
willow, and palm branch in the right hand, and 
the ethrog or citron in the left. For this and 
other ceremonies observed at the feast see Jos. 
Ant, XI. xiii. 5; the Talmudic treatise, Sukkah ; 
Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 
ii. 149, 157; and the references on p. 861 of art. 
FEASTS; and the NT references in the synopsis. 

On one point is stress laid in all the accounts: 
that the ingathering which the feast commemorates 
is general (‘when thou gatherest in thy labours 
out of the field,’ Ex 23%; ‘the fruits of the land,’ 
Lv 23%; * has thy threshing-floor and from thy 
wine-vat,’ Dt 16%), The Feasts of Unleavened 
Bread (mazzé6th) and of Weeks or Harvest marked 
certain stages in the work of ingathering, but the 
autumn festival, the last of the yearly cycle, was 
the thanksgiving for the combined produce of the 
whole year. As the vintage and olive harvests 


*The doubts raised as to the historical character of this 
section do not materially affect the statement here made. 

t The difference between ag a the festival with and with- 
out the additional eighth day is illustrated by compaHae the 
accounts of the dedication of Solomon’s temple in Kings and 
Ohronicles. In 1 K 86% it says, ‘on the eighth day he sent them 
away,’ t.¢6. on the 22nd of the month; but in 2 Ch 7510 jt says, 
‘in the eighth day they made a solemn assembly (dzereth)... 
and on the three and twentieth day of the seventh month he 
sent the people away... .’ The Chronicler describes the feast 
as kept according to the rule of Leviticus; the writer of Kings 
assumes that the rule of Deut, was followed. 
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had just been gathered, the worshippers might 
think chiefly of these rich gifts, yet the injunctions 
above quoted bade them take a wider view, and 
thank God for all His good gifts. Itis also to be 
noted that in the autumn festival no special offer- 
ing of the fruits of the earth is enjoined corre- 
sponding to the sheaf of the wave-offering (Lv 
23°-'4) at. Passover, and the two wave-loaves with 
sacrifice at Pentecost aes F Yet in other 
respects the Feast of Tabernacles is specially dis- 
tinguished from other feasts. In Deut. it is the 
only one of the three at which the Israelite must 
dwell at Jerusalem for seven days, and in Numbers 
the sacrifices prescribed for this festival are in 
excess of those for any other (for details see p. 
861°). Its pre-eminence is asserted by Josephus 
(Ant. Vill. iv. 1—it was éopr) ofbipa rapa ois 
‘Efpalos dyiwwrdry xat peylorn). In the OT it is 
sometimes called ‘the Feast,’ car’ étoxjv: 1 K 8? 
(=2 Ch 5® 78), Ezk 45%, Neh 8'*; cf, Lv 23% (H), 
1 K 1253 (Driver, Dewt. 197). But it was also the 
festival which in early times was common to 
Israel and to the heathen round about them. 
May it be that the wider view of the autumn 
festival and the avoidance of any special offering 
of the fruits of the ground at this season were 
designed in order to make a distinction between 
their own festival and that of their neighbours, 
and possibly to avoid excesses which attended the 
heathen celebrations,—to impress upon the Israel- 
ite, when he appeared before the Lorp his God, 
that he was present at a harvest thanksgiving 
rather than at a vintage carnival ? 


A. T. CHAPMAN. 
TABITHA.—See Dorcas. 


TABLE.—A word used in several senses, either 
in sing. or plural, 108 times in the OT and 20 
times in the NI. In the former when singular it 
is usually (56 times) the tr. of }p>e shulhan (LXX 
rpdmweta, Vulg. mensa). ‘Table’ is used with the 
following meanings. 4. A flat-topped stand, upon 
which victuals were set during meals, and around 
which people squatted or reclined. Such stands 
were usually small; in ancient Egypt they were 
rarely more than a foot in height. Lepsius repre- 
sents a table of this kind heaped with meat, bread, 
and fruit, with two persons sitting by it (Denkm. 
ii, 52). In the Middle and New Empire stands are 
sometimes represented as frameworks of laths 
bearing jars and other vessels on the top, and 
with an undershelf for the solid food. Such tables 
are named wth or wtn or tbhu. In gt fey con- 
tracts, temple tables are called galhu. The tables 
used by the fellahin of Palestine are most! round, 
and rarely more than 12 inches high. Probably 
the ancient domestic tables were also round, as 
Goodwin and Zornius have inferred from such 
expressions as ‘round about the table.’ The table 
in the prophet’s chamber (2 K 4") was probably a 
stand ef this kind. It is pose that the shulhan 
may have been originally a mat or something 
spread under the food platter, as can be often 
seen at present among the fellahin; but it must 
sometimes have been sufficiently high to allow of 

ortions of food dropping from it. The seventy 

ings who pleaned their meat under Adonibezek’s 
table (Jg 17) may have been fed from the leavings 
of the royal meals; but the boast is probably an 
Oriental exaggeration, and the number & cop ist’s 
mistake. Posidonius tells of the king of the 
Parthians throwing food to persons sitting around 
him (Athenzus, iv. 38) The Greek trapeza was 
usually four-footed, hence perh. the name (Eustath. 
Comm. ad Odyss. A. 111); nevertheless it was some- 
times called tripous (Ath. ii. 32), a usage ridiculed 
by Aristophanes in an extant fragment of Ted- 
messes. Homer represents each guest as having a 
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separate table (Od. xvii. 333). These were some- 
times covered with a cloth (Crates, 7’heria, in Ath. 
vi. 267). The table was removed after the feast. 
The larger tables of a guest-chamber were longer 
tranezat, around which the guests reclined, and 
helped themselves from the common dishes; hence 
the expression in Lk 227) ‘the hand... is with 
me on the table.’ The food was usually on a 
platter, but sometimes laid on the table without 
any dish; hence the disgust of the condition de- 
scribed in Is 288, 

2. To prepare a table for any one is to feed or 
nourish fe as in Ps 235, Figuratively, the per- 
sonified Wisdom is said to furnish a table for man’s 
instruction (Pr 97). Distributing the means of 
sustenance to those of the early Christians who 
lacked, was called by the apostles ‘serving tables’ 
(Ac 6’). To eat at one’s table is to be a member of 
his household or an honoured guest. David, as 
one of Saul’s officers, ate at the king’s table (15S 
20”), and Mephibosheth as a guest ate at David’s 
table (2S 97-10 11.18) | K Q7), The 850 prophets 
who are said to have eaten at Jezebel’s table 
(1 K 18'%) did not necessarily sit down with their 
royal hosts, nor did the servants of Solomon who 
consumed the meat of his table, the variety and 
amount of which amazed the queen of Sheba 
(1 K 105); the expression means that they were 
fed by the royal bounty (see Heraclides in Athen. 
iv. 26). The same is probably true of the 150 
Jews and rulers whom Nehemiah claims to have 
had at his table (Neh 57), The honour of sitting 
at meat with the king was a special favonr (28 
1973), requiring aaretal behaviour (Pr 23'), and 
sudden leaviny of the table was a mark of dis- 
pleasure (1S 20%). Those round the table are 
snid to stt at table (1 K 13”), and the members of 
the family circle are said to be round about the 
table (Ps 128%) ; squatting, as the children of the 
fellahin do still. ‘The table,’ in the sense of the 
indulgence in dainties, is to be a snare for the 
wicked (Ps 6972, Ro 11%). God’s table to which the 
birds of prey are invited is provided with the flesh 
of His enemies (Ezk 39”), a figurative description 
of His just judgment of the wicked. The table 
in Ezk 23" is prepared for purposes of the toilet. 

In the NT ‘ Arn is used in the sense of meal 
in Lk 2271-3) Jn 127 (where RV substitutes ‘sat 
at meat’ for the AV ‘sat at the table’). In Jn 
13% ‘no man at table’ is the tr. of oddels rév 
dvaxenévwv, The dogs in the neighbouring Gentile 
district fed under the table (Mt 1573, Mk 7%, 
Lk 167), Lazarus the beggar desired the crumbs 
which were gathered and thrown out from under 
the rich man’s table (Lk 16”), 

3. For the table of shewbread see artt. SHEW- 
BREAD, and TABERNACLE, p. 662 f. 

4, The ‘table of the Lord’ stands in Mal 17-13 
(cf. Ezk 41% 4416) for the altar. In 1 Co 10*, where 
it is contrasted with the ‘table of devils,’ it is 
evidently from the context the Lord’s Supper as 
compared with pauen idol-feasts, the expression 
being probably borrowed from our Lord’s words 
‘at my table’ in Lk 22”. 

5. ‘Lhe tables of the money-changers (al rpdretac 
Tay Ko\\vBicrav) were the small square trays on 
stands which are familiar objects at the gates and 
bazaars of Eastern towns on which coins are dis- 
played, and beside which the money - changers 
stand. These are not infrequently overturned in 
the numerous disputes about the value of ex- 
changes. ‘These money-changers were the bankers 
of primitive times: thus in the Isreus of Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus the expression rpdrefay xara- 
oxevdfec@a: is used in the sense of setting up a 
bank (Reiske, vii. 309) Our Lord overthrew 
those set up in the courts of the temple (Mt 217%, 
Mk 1145, Jn 215), 
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6. Table in the sense of a flat surface upon 
which writings were inscribed is expressed by the 
word m>. See following article. 

7 In Cal}? ‘table’ is the tr. of 399, rendered 
by LXX év dvaxAlce atrod and Vulg. tn accubitu 
suo; ef. perh. 18 164, and in late Heb. nae (Levy, 
3. 163) and 397 (26. 464; Schechter, Ben Sira BG) 
It probably means, from the context, a couch. 
See, further, the Comm. ad loc. 

In RV ‘ table’ is left out in Mk 7*, AV here tr. 
k\uvdv, ‘tables,’ but puts ‘beds’ in margin. The 
words xal xkwdv are read by ADXIIZ® al min P! 
latt syrr. P@>*! ¢o arm Or; omitted by NBLA 
min Perpeue gyvr 0 me, 

LITERATURE.—Besides the authors cited in text see also 


Bihr, Symbolik des Mosatschen Cultus, Heidelberg, 1837; 
Schlichter, De mensa facierum; and Ugolini, ‘De mensa et 


panis propositionis’ in Zhes. x. 905. 
A. MACALISTER. 


TABLE, TABLET.—1. mb (etym. unknown). 

This word, which may be used of wooden boards or 
lanks (Ex 278 387 in the altar of the Tabernacle, 

zk 27° in the ship fig. of Tyre, Ca 8° in a door) f 
or of metal plates (1 K 7° on bases of lavers in 
Solomon’s temple)f, is far more frequently used of 
stone tablets, esp. those on which thie Ten Words 
are said to have been written (ex 2412 3] 18 brs 
3215 bis. 16 Dt. 19 BAl ter. 4 dis. 28.29 Jt, 413 G19 (Eng. 22) 99 bis. 
10, 11. 15.17 101. 963.8 Ois.& 5 2 KK 8% 2Ch 5): of a 
tablet for writing a prophecy upon (Is 30% [|| 259), 
Hab 2?); fig. in br 3b 73 (wise scutnals are to be 
written on the table of the heart), Jer 17! (the sin 
of Judah is graven [ny] upon the table of their 
heart). In all these passages both AV and RV 
tr. mb, when used of stone, by ‘table(s),’ except 
Is 308 where RV has ‘tablet,’ a rendering which 
might wel] have been adopted uniformly. The 
LXX reproduces by wAdé (except Ex 24!%, Is 308, 
Hab 2? [all wvélov), Pr 3° 7® [both mAdros), and Jer 
17) (wanting in LXX)), and this is also the NT 
term (2 Co 3%, He 9‘). The ‘writing-table’ (awwa- 
xlSvov, RV ‘writing-tablet’) of Lk 1°* was probably 
a waxen tablet. lee a description of the use of 
both stone and wax for writing purposes see art. 
WRITING. 

2. jv3 (the tablet inscribed with a on [stylus], 
‘to Maher-shalal-hash-baz,’ Is 8! AV ‘roll’). The 
essential signification of this word appears to be 
something with a smooth polished surface, whether 
of wood, stone, or metal.* [lor Sina ’$a B has répos 
Kawot peyddov, A réu. xdprov x. w., Aq. Keparls 
peydd\n, Symim. refyos péya]l. The only other 
occurrence of the Heb. word is in Is 3%, where [in 
plur.] it prob. means ‘tablets of polished metal,’ 
‘mirrors’ (so Targ., Vulg., Ges., Del., Cheyne, 
Dillm.-Kittel, but see Marti, ad loc., and ef. the 
LXX 7A Stagar} Aakcwrixd), 8 AV ‘tablets’ (ini 
{[etym. unknown); LAX mepidééov, repddtia; RV 
‘armlets’), Ex 3574, Nu 31°, The Leb. word prob. 
stands for some neck ornamentt (RVm ‘necklaces’ ; 
ef. Dillm.-Ryssel or Baentsch, Hxodus, ad loc.). 
4 The ‘tablets’ (2.e. lockets) of AV in Is 3” 
become in RV ‘ perfume boxes’ (so Ges. ; cf. Vulg. 
olfactoriola), andl some such sense (possibly ‘ oint- 
ment boxes’; so P. Haupt (deriving from Assyr. 


pasdsu, ‘to anoint oneself’) in Cheyne’s ‘ Isaiah,’ 


SBOT p. 82] is required by the context for the 
Heb. &pjo ‘a3, although it may be doubted whether 
wp; ever in the OT [Pr 27° is a doubtful paseo) 
actually means ‘odour.’ The meaning is perh. ‘o 
health,’ t.e. serving to give health to those who 
smell them (=‘reviving,’ ‘refreshing’; cf. the 
Niph, of the root wa:, and its use in Ethp. in Syr. 


* In the Talmud }\*5a stands for the empty margin of » page 


or roll. 

¢ This is no doubt the meaning of the English word used by 
AV, for in the language of the day an ornament han ing from 
the neck could be called a ‘ tablet,’ as Golding, Ovid, 128, ‘Riche 


pearles were hanging at her eares, and tabieta at her brest.’ 
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See, further, art. PERFUME, vol. iii. 
J. A. SELBIE. 


= dvaviyw). 
p. 747%. 


TABOR (ina; B Oaxxecd, A and Luc. Oafip; 
Vulg. Thabor).—A city in Zebulun given to the 
Merarite Levites (1 Ch 6”), No name having any 
similarity to Tabor occurs in the earlier list of 
Levitical cities in Zebulun (Jos 215%), Various 
suggestions, none of them quite satisfactory, have 
been made in regard to this place, —that the occur- 
rence of the name in 1 Chron. is due to a tran- 
scriber’s error; that it isan abbreviation of Chisloth- 
tabor, a town on the border of Zebulun (Jos 19"); 
that it is the Daberath of Jos 214, now Debtrteh ; 
and that either a town on Mount Tabor or the 
mountain itself is intended. Some authorities 
suppose it to be the same place as Tabor on the 
border of Issachar (Jos 19*, B Pas0Bwp, A Gadd, 
Lue. Ga8dp), and that at which the brothers of 
Gideon were slain by Zebah and Zalmunna (Jg 
8}5), C. W. WILSON. 


TABOR, MOUNT (s'3n 29; LXX Spos Seated rd 
"IraBvpiov (in Jer. and Hos.); Zhabor).—QOne of the 
most celebrated, and, at the same time, one of the 
most striking, mountains in Palestine. At the 
N.E. extremity of the rich plain of Esdraelon, 
and only about 5 miles E. of Nazareth, a limestone 
hill of unique outline rises to a height of 1843 feet 
above the sea. This is Mount ‘Tabor, the Aé- 
abyrium, or Itabyrium of Greek and Koman writers, 
now called Jebel ef-Tiar. The mount overlooks the 
adjacent hills of Lower Galilee, and, being con- 
nected with them only by a low ridge, is practi- 
cally isolated. Its form approaches that of a 
truncated cone with rounded sides, and a fairly 
level, oval-shaped summit. When viewed from a 
distance, especially from the S.W., it has the 
appearance of a hemisphere, and is remarkable 
for its symmetrical form, its graceful outline, and 
its wooded slopes. The mount is often capped 
with mist, and even in the dry season heavy dews 
refresh the parched soil, and give new life to the 
oaks, pistachios, and other trees that partially 
cover its slopes. In these coverts, during the 
Middle Ages, wild beasts found shelter; and wild 
boars, birds, and small game still make them their 
home. The slopes are steep and rocky, but the 
ascent can be made with ease—nearly everywhere 
on foot, and in more than one place on horseback. 
The view from the summit is disappointing, in so 
far that there is no one spot from which a complete 
panorama can be obtained; but from many points 
places of the greatest sacred and historic interest 
can be seen. ‘Io the 8. W. and W., stretched out 
like a map, the great plain of Esdraelon extends 
beyond Taanach and Megiddo to the gorge of the 
Kishon and the ridge of Carmel. To the N. are 
the heights of Libueh and the ‘ Horns of Hattin,’ 
where Guy de Lusignan and the Templars made 
their last stand before surrendering to Saladin; 
and beyond them lie Safed and the hills of Upper 
Galilee, with snow-capped Hermon and the peaks 
of Lebanon in the distance. To the N.E. and E. 
are the Sea of Galilee and the rugged Haurdn, 
the Jordan Valley, the deep gorge of the Yarmuk, 
and the high tableland of Bashan; and to the 
S.E. the medieval fortress of Belvoir (Kaukab el- 
Hawa), the Jordan Valley below Bethshean, and 
the mountains of Gilead. To the S., on the lower 
slopes of Jebel Duhy (Little Hermon), are Nain 
and Endor, and beyond Jebel Duhy can be seen 
the crest of Mt. Gilboa. 

mountain so situated, and so beautiful, 
necessarily played an important part in the history 
of Israel. Its isolation, and the steepness of its 
slopes, marked it out, from time immemorial, as a 
fortress or rallying point; and its attractive beauty 
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led the Rabbis to maintain that it was the mountain 
on which the temple ought of right to have been 
built had it not been for the express revelation 
which ordered the sanctuary to be built on Mount 
Moriah (Schwarz, p. 71). mongst the mountains 
of his native land, the Psalmist (Ps 89!) could 
have selected no more fitting representatives than 
Tabor with its rounded features and scattered 
glades, and Hermon with its lofty peak and pure 
canopy of snow. So, too, its natural strength and 
conspicuous position led the prophet (Jer 46!%) to 
use it and Carmel as an image either of the power 
and pre-eminence of the king of Babylon, or of the 
certainty and distinctness of God's judgments. 
Some commentators suppers Tabor to sie the 
mountain alluded to in Dt 33)% ! (see discussion in 
Driver, ad loc.) ; and hence it has been conjectured 
that Tabor was an early sanctuary of the northern 
tribes, which afterwards became the scene of 
idolatrous rites (Hos 5’). 

Mount Tabor is mentioned by its full name only 
in Jg 453434 where it is stated to have been the 
place at which Deborah and Barak assembled the 
warriors of Israel before the memorable victory 
over Sisera (Jos, Ant. Vv. v. 3). 

The mount is probably (but see Dillm. ad loc.) 
intended in Jos 197, where the boundary of Issachar 
is said to have reached te Tabor; and this view was 
held by Josephus (Ant. v. i. 22) and Eusebius 
(Onom.). Whether the Tabor at which the brothers 
of Gideon were slain (Jg 8!8) was the mount, is more 
doubtful (see preceding art., and Moore, ad loc.). 
According to Josephus (Ant. VIII. ii. 3), Mt. Tabor 
was in the district of Shaphat (Jehoshaphat in 1 K 
417), one of Solomon’s commissariat officers. In the 
3rd cent. B.C. there was an inhabited city, Afé- 
abyrium, on Mt. Tabor, which Antiochus the Great 
took (B.C. 218) by stratagem and afterwards forti- 
fied (Polyb. v. lxx. 6). In the time of Alexander 
Janneus (B.C. 105-78) Tabor was in the possession 
of the Jews (Ant. XI, xv. 4). But the mount 

assed to the Romans when Pompey conquered 
Palestine, and, near it, Gabinius, the Roman pro- 
consul of Syria (c. B.C. 53), defeated Alexander, 
son of Aristobulus 11., who had risen in revolt 
(Ant. XIV. vi. 3; BU 1, viii. 7). At the commence- 
ment of the Jewish war Tabor was occupied by 
the Jews, and fortified by Josephus, who surrounded 
the summit with a wall (Vit. 37; BJ 11. xx. 6, Iv. 
i.8). A little later, after Josephus had been taken 
prisoner by the Romans at Jotapata, a large number 
of Jews took refuge in the fortress. Placidus was 
sent against them with a body of horse, and, having 
succeeded by @ feint in drawing the fighting men 
into the plain, defeated them and cut off their 
retreat. on this, the inhabitants of the place, 
whose anal of water, derived from the rainfall, 
was failing, submitted (BJ Iv. i. 8). 

The later history of Tabor is connected with the 
belief that Christ was transfigured on the mount, 
and with the churches and monasteries erected 
upon it in consequence of that belief. The narra- 
tive (Mt 16. 17, Mk 8. 9) seems to demand a site 
near Ceesarea Philippi; but, apart from this, the 
existence of a fortified town on the summit of 
Tabor before and after Christ, makes the selection 
of that mountainimprobable. Eusebius, who states 
(Onom.) that Tabor was situated in the plain of 
Galilee, and from 8 to 10 Roman miles E. of 
Diocwrsarea, (Seftirieh), makes no allusion to the 
tradition ; whilst the Bordeaux Pilgrim (A.D, 333) 

laces the scene of the Transfiguration on the 

ount of Olives. The first notice of Tabor as the 
place of the Transfiguration is a remark by Cyril 
of Jerusalem, c. A.D. 350 (Cat. xii. 16). Jerome, 
A.D. 386, says that St. Paula ‘climbed Mt. Tabor 
on which the Lord was transfigured’ (Ep. Pad, 
xvii. ; ef. Ep. ad Mar. viii.), but does not mention 
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a church. Antoninus Martyr, c. A.D. 570, saw 
(vi.) three churches ‘at the place where St. Peter 
said to Jesus: ‘‘Let us make here three taber- 
nacles.”’ Arculf, c. A.D. 670, found (ii. 25) a large 
monastery with many cells, and three churches, 
enclosed by a stone wall. Willibald, A.D. 754, 
mentions (xiii.) a monastery and a church, ‘ dedi- 
cated to our Lord, and to Moses and Elias.’ 
Seewulf, A.D. 1102, saw three monasteries, and 
adds that the one dedicated to Elias stood a 
little apart from the others, The Russian abbot, 
Danicl, A.D. 1106-1107, gives a full description of 
the mount, which he compares to 4 haycock, and 
of its holy places (Ixxxvi.-Ixxxviii). Its slopes 
were covered with olive, fig, and carob trees; and 
on the summit, at the S.E. end of the platform, a 
small rocky knoll was shown as the place of the 
Transfiguration. Here there was a fine church, 
probably that built by Tancred, and near it, on 
the N. side, a second church dedicated to Moses 
and Elias. The churches and a Latin monastery 
were enclosed by solid stone walls with iron gates; 
and outside the walls were fields, vineyards, and 
fruit trees. A bowshot W. of the place of the 
Transfiguration was shown a rock-hewn cave in 
which Melchizedek was said to have dwelt and to 
have received Abraham when returning from the 
slaughter of Chedorlaomer (cf. Fetellus, A.D. 1130). 
Amongst the churches and monasteries noticed by 
Scewull and Daniel must have been the church 
built by Tancred, to whom Galilee was granted as 
a fief; and the monastery founded by the Black 
Friars of the reformed order of Benedictines of 
Cluny, who in A.D. 1111 disputed the jurisdiction 
of the archbishop of Nazareth (Albert of Aix, vii. 
16; W. of Tyre, ix. 13; de Vitry) In 1113 the 
monasteries were pillaged by Arabs from Damascus, 
and the monks massacred ; but they were soon re- 
occupied. Theoderich, in 1172, mentions a church 
and monks under an abbot (xlvi.) who, according 
to Ludolph von Suchem, ‘used a leaden bulla, like 
the Pope’; and places the scene of the meetin 
between Melchizedeck and Abraham at the foot o 
the mount. In 1183 the monks repulsed an attack 
by the troops of Saladin. Two years later, 1185, 
Phocas, a Greek monk, found a Latin monastery 
at the ee of the Transfiguration, and to the 
north of it a Greek monastery. He also saw the 
vrotto of Melchizedek, with chambers above and 
under ground, and many cells for anchorites; and 
close by, a church on the spot where Melchizedek 
met Abraham. In 1187 she mountain was laid 
waste by Saladin; but in 1212 it was stronzly 
fortified by his brother el-Melek el-Adel. The 
fortress was unsuccessfully attacked by ,the 
Crusaders in 1217, and dismantled by el -'Adel 
in the following year. The monastery and church 
must have been spared, or little injured, for 
Yakdat, A.D. 1225, mentions it (ii. 675; cf. Jfar. i. 
434) as standing on the S. side of the mountain; 
and adds that there were many vineyards, from 
which the monks made wine. This is confirmed 
by the tract ‘ Citez de Jherusalem,’ pt. ii., which 
notices ‘a church of black Latin monks’ on Mt. 
Tabor. In 1263 the Church of the Transfiguration 
was levelled with the ground by order of Sultan 
Bibars; and later visitors found only ‘hollow 
jinees and caves beneath the ruins of splendid 
vuildings, wherein lurk lions and other beasts.’ 
Amidst these ruins, however, the Latin and Greek 
monks from Nazareth continued to hold an annual 
service in memory of the Transfiguration. The 
ruins on the summit are those of a fortress with 
square flanking towers, and, in places, a rock-hewn 
ditch. There are also many rock-hewn cisterns 
and a pool, and the remains of the churches and 
monasteries noticed above. The ruins are Jewish, 
Byzantine, Crusading, and Arab; but, without 
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excavation, it is difficult to make any clear dis- 
tinction between them. The Latins and Greeks 
have in recent years erected churches and mon. 
asteries on the sites of the earlier buildings, and 
the Latins have recovered the place of the Trans- 
figuration mentioned by abbot Daniel. 
Lireraturs.—PEF Mem. 1. 367, 888-301; de Vogiié, Bylise 
de T. S. 853; Guérin, Galilée, i, 143-163; Robinson, BRP 
iii, 851ff.; Burckhardt, T’ravela tn Syria, 1822, p. 3832 ff.; 
G. A. Smith, HGHL 304, 408, 417; Buhl, GAP 1072, 216t.; 
Barnabé, Le Mont Thabor. C. W. WILSON. 


TABOR, Tuk OAK oF (AV THE PLAIN OF 
TABOR; WR x; % dpis OaBwp; quercus Thabor), 
is mentioned (1 S 10°) between Rachel’s sepulchre 
in the border of Benjamin at Zelzah and the ‘hill 
of God,’ or Gibeah, as one of the points passed by 
Saul on his homeward journey after his anointing 
by Samuel. The site is unknown. Thenins 
emends, from Gn 358, “ian ‘x to apay ‘ew ‘Oak 
(terebinth) of Deborah’ (Rachel’s nurse), This 
tree is called in the Genesis passage Allon-bacuth, 
and Ewald and others identify it rapier with the 

alm (ph) of Deborah mentioned in Jg 4°. (Cf. 
Nonre on Jg 45; Dillm. on Gn 35°; Siegfried- 
Stade and Oxf, Heb, Lex. s. j\x). 
C. W. WILSON. 

TABRET (see art. TABER)is AV tr. of "2 in Gn 
3177, 1S 10° 188, Is 5!2 248 3083, Jer 31‘, Ezk 2833, 
The same Heb. word is tr. ‘timbrel’ in Ex 15”, 
Jz 11%, 28 65, 1 Ch 138, Job 2174, Ps 81? 149° 150%. 
The RV, strangely enough, follows this want of 
uniformity in rendering, except in 1S 10° 18%, 
where it substitutes ‘timbrel’ for ‘tabret.’ It 
might have been well to drop both ‘timbrel’ and 
‘tabret,’ neither of which conveys any clear sense 
to a modern ear, and adopt some such rendering as 
‘tambourine’ or ‘hand-drum.’ The LXX always 
tr. AA by répravoy except in Job 217, where we 
have yaAripov, and Ezk 28%, where a different 
Heb. text. has been followed. [This last may have 
been the case even in Job 2117}, See, for a descrip- 
tion of the 4h, vol. iii. p. 462°, 

The AV rendering of Job 17° ‘aforetime I was 
as a tabret,’ has arisen from a confusion of non 
‘spitting’ (dr, Aey.] with 4” ‘tambourine.’ The 
words 7x 0%3p7 nok, in parallelism with the preced- 
ing o'py Binh *2a°¢0 (‘1 am made [lit. ‘one hath 
inade me’} a byword of the peo nles’), mean ‘I am 
become one to be spit on in the face’ (RV ‘an 
open abhorring’). See A. B. Davidson, ad loc., 
and cf. the notes of Dillm. and Duhm, The LXX 
reproduces neh by yéAus, ‘a we Sa 

. A. SELBIE. 

TABRIMMON (jio730, ‘RimMON [Ramman] is 
good or is wise’ [see TABEEL]; B TaBepeud, A TaBer- 
pany Lue. TaBepexpdv).—The father of Benhadad, 
1K 15%, 


TACHES.—An old word of French ong (of. 
attacher) used by AV to render the Heb. o'9 

kérdstm, which occurs only in P’s description o 
the tabernacle (Ex 26% !)- 93 35" etc.). The Gr. 
rendering is xplko, which denotes the rings set in 
aaah at the edge of a sail for the ropes to pass 
through; Vulg. cerculi, RV ‘clasps.’ The Heb. 
word evidently signifies some form of hook or 
clasp like the Roman fibula (see Rich, Dict. of 
Rom. and Gr, Antiq. s.v.). Fifty ‘taches’ or 
clasps of vold, attached at equal distances along 
the edge of one set of tapestry curtains, fitted into 
the same number of loops along the edge of the 
second set, and ‘coupled’ the two sets together. 
A similar arrangement of bronze clasps joined 
the two sets of hair curtains which formed the 
‘tent’ (see TABERNACLE, § vii. (a)). The veil 
which divided the tabernacle or ‘dwelling’ into 
two parts, the Holy Place and the Most Holy, was 
suspended immediately underneath the line of 
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clasps, a detail of considerable significance for the 
dimensions of the tabernacle (see § vii. (c)). 
A. R. 8. KENNEDY. 

TACKLING.—In Is 33% ‘Thy tacklings (3°230) 
are loosed,’ the Heb. word plainly mcans a ship’s 
ropes, And that was the ordinary meaning of 
the Eng. word ‘tackling’ about 1611, as in Shaks, 
Rich. 11. tv. iv. 233— 


* Like a poor bark, of sails and tackling reft.’ 


But the Eng. word was also used more comprehen- 
sively of the whole gearing, as in Ascham’s Schole- 
master, 65, ‘Great SULDESE require costlie tack- 
ling.’ And so it is used in Ac 27)® ‘We cast out 
with our own hands the tackling of the ship’ 
(RVm ‘ furniture’). The Greek word (cxeuy) is as 
vague, says Rendall, as the English ‘furniture,’ 
and may include any heavy fittings that could be 
readily detached, or spare masts and spars. See 
SHIPS AND BOATS. 

The word is of Scand. origin; the Ze in ‘ tackle’ 
is the instrument, so that the tackle is that which 
takes hold of ; the ing is collective. 

J. HASTINGS. 

TADMOR (1 K 9'8 [so Kéré, AV, RVm; Tamar 
in Kéethtbh and RV; Bom., A Gepudd, Luc. Oodudp), 
2Ch 8 BE Ooedoudp, A Oedudp, Luc. Oedudp).— 
The Tamar of 1 Kings is believed by the present 
writer to be the same place as the ‘Tadmor’ of 
2 Chronicles (see, however, art. TAMAR; G. A. 
Smith, HGHL?) 270, n.?; Kittel, Kénige, ad loc.). 

Whatever view be held as to Tamar, Tadmor 
is undoubtedly the Palmyra of history, a city 
whose ruins have excited the admiration of all 
travellers, and whose history under the rule of 
Odenatus and Zenobia can never be read without 
feelings of high interest. The city rose from an 
oasis in the Syrian desert due to springs welling 
up through the sands, or from rivulets descending 
from the neighbouring hills, giving rise to vegeta- 
tion and groves of palms.* At a later period it 
was supplicd with water by means of an aqueduct 
built by Justinian. The position of the city is about 
150 miles N.E. of Damascus, half-way between the 
valleys of the Orontes and the Euphrates; and the 
caravan routes in ancient times as well as in the 
beginning of our era, connecting the Persian Gulf 
with the Mediterranean, and between Northern 
Syria, Petra, and Central Arabia, passed through 
Palmyra. During the wars between Rome and 
Parthia, Palmyra endeavoured to maintain a 
porch of neutrality ; and, about the year A.D. 

30, Hadrian took the city under his special favour, 
giving it the name of Adrianopolis. At a later 
ened Palmyra received the Jus Italicum and 
ecame @ Roman colony; and in the early period of 
the Persian wars the city became an important 
military post, and the inhabitants thus gained a 
knowledge of military tactics which they after- 
wards turned to use against their instructors. 

Odenatus and Zenobia.—Up to this time Palmyra 
was governed by a senate; but on the defeat of 
the Roman army under Valerian 4 Sapor, king 
of Persia, and the rejection of the offer of alliance 
made by Odenatus, who had attained the position 
of king or prince of Palmyra, the Palmyrene army 
hovered round the Persian host as it was retreating 
across the Euphrates with the captive Roman 
emperor and enormous booty, and inflicted such 
loss on the Persians that they were glad to put the 
river between them and their purenerst this 
exploit Odenatus laid the foundation of his future 
fame and fortunes. With the consent of the 
emperor Gallienus the Roman senate conferred the 
title of Augustus on the brave Palmyrene, and 


* Gibbon, Decline and Fall, i. 306. 
t Peter Patricius, p. 25, quoted by Gibbon, Decline and Fall 
@f the Roman Empire, i. eb. 
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seemed to entrust to him the government of the 
East, which he in effect already possessed. * 

On the death of Odenatus, by assassination, 
Zenobia his widow, who had shared with him the 
government of the kingdom, became his sole suc- 
cessor, With the title of ‘Queen of Palmyra and the 
East.’ Of this remarkable personage Gibbon says: 
‘Modern Europe has produced several illustrious 
women who have sustained with glory the weight 
of empire; nor is our own age destitute of such 
distinguished characters. But if we except the 
doubtful achievements of Semiramis, Zenobia is 
pone the only woman whose superior genius 

roke through the servile indolence imposed on her 
sex by the climate and manners of Asia. She 
claimed her descent from the Macedonian kings of 
Egypt, equalled in beauty her ancestor Cleopatra, 
and far surpassed that princess in chastity and 
valour.’+ On ascending the throne (A.D. 267) 
Zenobia maintained the same policy of hostility, 
both to Persia and Rome, which had been adopted 
by her husband, and defeated a Roman army com- 
manded by Heraclianus. She also invited the 
celebrated Platonic philosopher Longinus to her 
capital to be her instructor in Greek literature and 
her counsellor in affairs of state. But Aurelian, 
who had ascended the throne of the Western 
empire, had resolved to endure no longer the 
authority of a rival in the East; and in A.D. 272 
he marched to attack Zenobia with all the forces 
of the empire. Zenobia, being but weakly sup- 
ported in the unequal contest by Varahran, 
successor to Sapor, was defeated in battle, and 
attempted to escape by flight towards the Eu- 
phrates,t but was Sap Ure on the banks of that 
river and brought before her conqueror, who 
carried her to Kome to grace his triumph. While 
crossing the straits which divide Europe from Asia, 
Aurelian received intelligence that the Palmyrenes 
had risen in revolt and massacred the governor and 
paneer he had left behind. Enraged at this con- 
uct he at once retraced his steps, and the helpless 
city felt the full weight of his resentinent. A 
letter of Aurelian himself admits that old men, 
women, children, and peasants were involved in 
indiscriminate slaughter ; but, taking pity on the 
miserable remnant of the inhabitants, he granted 
them permission to rebuild and inhabit the city. 
‘But (as Gibbon observes) it is easier to destroy 
than to restore. The seat of commerce, of arts, 
and of Zenobia gradually sank into an obscure 
town, a trifling fortress, and at length a miserable 
village. The present citizens of Palmyra, consist- 
ing of thirty or forty families, have erected their 
[mud] cottages within the spacious court of a 
mapalneent temple.’ § 
uins.—The ruins of Palmyra attest its former 
magnificence. The principal building is the great 
pemple of the Sun (Baal), with its lofty arch and 
grand rows of columns, originally about 390 in 
number; but besides this there are remains of 
the walls of Justinian which enclosed the city, 
and outside the wall towards the north several 
ruined sepulchral towers, together with the remains 
of the aqueduct.|| For an account of the Gr. and 
Aram. inscriptions see de Vogiié, Syrie centrale, 
pp. 1-8. Cf. also the interesting ‘ Zolltarif’ (A.D. 
155) published by Reckendorf in ZDMG (1888), 
p. 370 ff. (text and com.); text in Lidzbarski. 
E. HULL. 


t Ib. 1. 898. 


Hist. August. i.; a modern romance, Zenobia, or the Pall of 
Palmyra. by Rev. W. Ware Bete, will repay perusal. See also 
Wright, Palmyra and Zenobia, 1896. 


ht 
I xt ” excellent plan of Palm taken from R. Wood's 
Ruines de Paimyre, will be found in Baedeker’s Palestine and 
Syria; and in Murray’s Syria and Palestine, one of less merit, 
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TAHAN (jna).— The eponymous head of an 
Ephraimite clan, Nu 26%) (Tdvay), 1 Ch 7% (BA 
Odev, Luc. Odav). The gentilic name Tahanites 
(gen, 6 Tavax(e)l) occurs in Nu 26® ©), 


TAHASH (enn, Téxos).—A son of Nabor by his 
concubine Reumah, Gn 22% (Jj. The name means 
‘porpoise,’ and this animal was probably the totem 
of the (unidentified) tribe that bore it. 


TAHATH (nna).—1. A Kohathite Levite, 1 Ch 
674 (Hob. 9) (Bo om., A*! sup ras Odad) 87 (Heb. 22) (BA 
Odad), 2. 38. The eponym of two (unless the 
name has been accidentally repeated) Ephraimite 
families, 1 Ch 7* (A [only first time] 0420, B om. 
both times). 


TAHATH (nos; BA Lue, Kardaé, F Karédaé).— 
One of the twelve stations in the journeyings of 
the children of Israel which are mentioned only in 
Nu 33. It comes between Makheloth and Terah 
(v.%!-), and, like them, has not been identified. 


TAHCHEMONITE, AV Tachmonite.—See Hacu- 
MONI. 


TAHPANHES, TEHAPHNEHES (onj2na Jer 437" 
44! 4614, onjona zk 3018, oopna (text. error] in Kéthibh 
of Jer 218, Tadvds, Tagval).—A city on the FE. frontier 
of Lower Euypt. There is no doubt that it is the 
same place that was known to classical writers as 
Daphne. The etym. of the name is unknown, and 
no hieroglyphic equivalent has yet been found. It 
seems likely, however, that this frontier city was 
named ‘the beginning of the... (2)’ Ta-hat-p... (2). 
The modern name, Tell Defneh (often mis-spelled 
Defeneh or Defenneh on maps) is very close to the 
Greek. The site is now a desolats mound on the 
edge of the desert, and but little removed from the 
brackish swamp of Lake Menzaleh. Formerly this 
district was to a great extent cultivated, tei 
irrigated and drained by the Pelusiac branch o 
the Nile, now silted up. Pelusium, situate at the 
mouth of the Nile and surrounded by swampy, was 
nearly 20 miles away. Flinders Petrie excavated 
the site for the Egyp. Expl. Fund, and has demon- 
strated much of its history. One mound is appar- 
ently Ptolemaic and Roman, showing where the 
Daphno of the Rom. itineraries had been. Another 
mound, still apparently bearing a name connecting 
it with the Jews, contained remains of a palace or 
citadel destroyed by fire, which stood in the midst 
of a prent camp. In the camp and fortress were 
found amongst other things thousands of arrow- 
heads, of small weights, and many fragments of 
fine Gr. and Egyp. pottery ; while in the founda- 
tions of the central building were plaques inscribed 
with the name of the builder, Due mete a 
This king, the founder of the Saite dynasty (B.C. 
664) is recorded by I[crodotus (ii. 30) to have estab- 
lished a garrison at Daphne as one of three chief 
frontier posts, and the Greek objects found there 
show that Herodvutus was referring to the same 
place when he mentions (ii. 154) that Psammetichus 
established a camp of loniang in this region. The 
number and variety of the weights attord some 
indication of the amount of trade and money- 
changing that must have gone on here. It is very 
unfortunate that no inscriptions of importance 
could be found; a great enitet of hard quartzite 
was indeed discovered, but, as it had been exposed 
for centuries to mutilation, few signs wore left 
upon it. They are apparently the remains of a 
historical inscription of Psammetichus 1. There 
was little indication of Daphnw having existed 
before Psammetichus, but for two centuries from 
that time it was a frontier post of the highest 
importance, and & name particularly well known to 
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nations living on the E. of Egypt. A colony of 
fugitive Jews under Johanan established themselves 
there after the murder of Gedaliah, Jer 437*- 441, 
The fulfilment of Jeremiah’s rophecy made on 
this spot, that Nebuch. would invade and take 
Egypt (43°), has not yet been ascertained from 
the monuments, but the excavations gave evidence 
of violent destruction and conflagration. Herodotus 
(ii, 30) says that in his time the Persians kept 
Bp the garrison there. The place is mentioned 
th 2 


Hanes, in Is 30‘, can hardly be Daphne, for the 

latter did not rise to importance till a later date. 
F. Lu. GRIFFITH. 

TAHPENES (o'je78; B Oexeuelva, A Oexeulva, Luc. 
Ocxeuelva).—The nameof the queen of ‘ Pharaoh king 
of Egypt,’ who gave his sister in marriage to Hada 
the Eeiomite before the death of David (1 K 11%), 
Winckler (AZ Untersuch. 1-6), and still more 
Cheyne (Encyc. Bibl. s.v. ‘Hadad’), consider the 
passage as full of corruptions, the chief point being 
that Mizraim (Egypt) should be corrected back to 
Musri (in North Arabia). If we accept the text as 
it stands, Hadad’s marriage was not so grand as to 
be improbable, David was contemporary with the 
weak 21st dynasty, which appears to have had no 
influence abroad ; nor is it probable that the 21st 
dynasty kings reigning at Tanis had any consider- 
able authority even over the high priests at Thebes. 
The name ‘‘Tahpenes’ has an Egyptian appearance, 
but has not hitherto been found on the monu- 
ments, I, Lu. GRIFFITH, 


TAHREA (y757).—A grandson of Mephibosheth, 
1 Ch 9*' (B Gapdy, A Gapd, Luc. Oapda). The name 
appears (prob. by a copyist’s error) in 8 as Tarea 
(yixo; B Gepde, A Oapée, Luc. Gapda). 


TAHTIM HODSHI, Tuk LAND OF (‘855 ovnnn pry ; 
B els riv OaBacwy 4 éorw Nadacal, A els yiv Edad 
’"Adacal; terra infertora Hodsi).—A place east of 
Jordan, which Joab and his officers visited when 
making the census for David (2 S 248), It is men- 
tioned between Gilead and Dan-jaan. The MT, 
however, i8 certainly corrupt. In all probability 
we should read ayip onna ‘to the land of the 
Hitttées, towards Kadesh [(sc. K. on the Orontes).’ 
The emendation o'nnp is due to Hitzig (GV p. 29), 
ayia to Thenius (who suggested wp or ayia). Both 
emendations, which are strikingly confirmed b 
Lue. eis yfv Xerrielu Kadjs, are accepted by Wellh., 
Driver, Budde, e¢ al. Another emendation of ‘win 
is that of Ewald (iZist. ili. 162), who would read 
joun (Hermon). This is suppers by Buhl (GAP 
69), and somewhat favoured by Lohr and H. P. 
Smith (Sam. ad loc.), mainly on the ground that 
Kadesh on the Orontes is too far north to suit the 
requirements of the passage. C, W. WILSON. 


TAKE.—The verb ‘to take’ is one of a short 
list of English words which Earle ‘can offer with 
most confidence as words which have come in 
through Danish agency’ (Philology, § 59). It is 
at any rate a Scand. word; and trom the mean- 
ing of the Gothic éckan and its relation to Lat. 
tangere it is probable that its earliest meaning 
is to ‘touch with the hand,’ as in Morris’ Old Eng. 
Mise. p. 31, ‘Ure lord . . . spredde his hond, and 
tok his lepre; ... and al sorathe he was i-warisd 
of his maladie.’ From this would easily flow ‘ lay 
hold of,’ ‘ seize,’ ‘ receive,’ and the like. The ex- 
amples that deserve attention in AV may be 
grouped as follows :— 

1. To seize one’s person: Sir 237 ‘This man shall 
be punished in the streets of the city, and where 
he suspecteth not he shall be taken (miaoc@joerac)’ ; 
Jn 7® ‘Then they sought to take him (mdoa), but 
no man laid hands on him.’ Cf. Mt 4? Tind. 
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‘When Jesus had hearde that Jhon was taken, he 
departed into Galile.’ 

2. To come upon one unexpectedly: 2 Mac 5% 
‘Taking the Jews keeping holiday, he commanded 
his men to arm themselves’; 1 Co 3” ‘He taketh 
the wise in their own craftiness.’ Cf. Earle, 
Microcos. ‘A Constable’—‘ Hee is a very carefull 
man in his Office, but if hee stay up after Mid- 
night you shall take him napping’; Shaks. ds 
You Like It, 1v. i. 175, ‘ You shall never take her 
without her answer, unless you take her without 
her tongue.’ So to be taken (t.e. ‘ overtaken’) 
with night, Sir 36%; with evi, Gn 19; disease, 
2 Mac 9"!, Mt 4%; fever, Lk 4°; palsy, 1 Mac 9° ; 
pangs, Mic 4°; one’s iniquities, Pr 5%; @ de- 
gnroniacal seizure, Mk 9°; ae Lk 8”, Cf. Lk 
716 Rhem. ‘And feare tooke them al, and they 
magnified God’; Rutherford, Letters, 61, ‘Take 
you no fear.’ 

3. ‘Take’ was formerly used of the fascination 
of some good or bad influence, which was often 
supposed to be due to saberiaeural owers, Thus 
Palsgrave, ‘Taken, as chyldernes lymmes be by 
the fayries, faée’; Cotgrave, ‘fée, taken, be- 
witched’; Markham, Treatise on Horses, ‘A horse 
that is bereft of his feeling, mooving, or styrring, 
is said to be faken . . . some farriers conster the 
word taken to be striken by some planet or evil 
spirit.’ So Pr 6% ‘Lust not after her beauty in 
thine heart; neither let her take thee with her 
eyelids’ (anzroy), LXX unde cuvapracbys); so 6?; 
Sir 9* ‘Use not much the company of a woman 
that is a singer, lest thou be taken with her 
attempts’ (u4rore ahgs; RV ‘Lest haply thou be 
caught’), 237. Cf. Bunyan, Holy War, 17, ‘They 
were taken with the forbidden fruit’; Adams, 
II Peter 46, ‘It is said that Judith’s pantofles 
ravished Holofernes’ eyes; her sandals took him.’ 

4. The following phrases demand attention: (1) 
Take care, in the sense of ‘be anxious’ (see CARE), 
To 5” ‘Take no care, my sister, he shall return in 
ae ty. (uh Adbyor Exe); 1 Co ge ‘Doth God take 
care for oxen?’ (uh ray Body pda rg eg; RV ‘Is 
it for the oxen that God careth?’ Tind. ‘ Doth 
God take thought for oxen?’—See THOUGHT. 
(2) Take indignation, Bel*® ‘They took great 
indignation’ (syyavdarncay lav); 2 Mac 4® (édelva- 
gov). The usual phrase is ‘to have indignation,’ 
as Mal 14, Mt 26%. (3) Zake heart, Bar 4° ‘Take 
a good heart, O Jerusalem’ (O9dpoe). (4) Take one’s 
journey, Dt 24 Cf. Ex 40% Tind. ‘When the 
clowde was taken up from of the habitacyon, the 
children of Israel toke their iornayes as oft as 
they iornayed.’ (5) Take order, see ORDER. Cf. 
Ac 8? Rheims, ‘Devout men tooke order for 
Stephens funeral.’ (6) Zake a taste of, 2 Mac 13'8 
: en the king had taken a taste of the man- 
liness of the Jews’ (elAngws yeiow). (7) Take 
thought, see THOUGHT. (8) Jake in vain, see 
VAIN, and cf. Erasmus, Crede, 153, ‘This thynge 
is to be noted and marked that he dyd not gaye, 
thou shalte not name god, but he sayde, thou shalte 
not take the name of god. For that thynge is 
taken which is applyed and put to some use, and 
that thynge is taken in vayne and indiscreetly 
which is taken to a prophane and a vyle use, as 
when a man swereth by god in a matter of smal 
Wav Ente or valoure.’ 

otice, finally, some antiquated uses of the 
phrase to take up: (1) To lift, Is 40 ‘He taketh 
up the isles as a very little thing’; cf. Ac 7@ ‘Ye 
took up the tabernacle of Molech’ (i.e. to carry it 
about with you); 21" ‘ We took up our carriages’ 
(arookevagduevor, edd. érix., RVm ‘made ready’). 
(2) To translate to heaven, 2 K 2} ‘When the Lord 
would take up Elijah into heaven by a whirl- 
wind,’ 2'6, Ag 1? ‘ Until the day in which he was 
taken up,’ 1°22, (3) Zo utter, used of a par- 


able, as Nu 237 ‘He took up his peeve) and 
said,’ so 24% 15. 2. 31.23) Mic 24 Hab 2°; also of a 
proverb, Is 14°; a word, Am 5'; a reproach, Ps 15°; 
a lamentation, Jer 7*, Ezk 19!; a weeping, Jer 9"; 
and a wading, Jer 9'8, Cf. Ps 16¢ ‘Nor take up 
their names into my lips’; Ezk 36° ‘ Ye are taken 
up in the lips of talkers.’ (4) In Neh 5? the mean- 
ing is to obtatn on credit. ‘We take up our corn 
for them, that we may eat and live’ (RV ‘let us 
get corn’; see Ryle’s note) Cf. Jonson, Every 
fan out of his Humour, i. 1, ‘I will take up, and 
bring myself in credit, sure.’ J. HASTINGS. 

TALE.—The Anglo-Sax. falu meant a ‘number’ 
(cf. Germ. Zahl) as well as a ‘narrative,’ and the 
verb tellan meant to ‘count’ as well as to ‘narrate.’ 
In all the examples but one of ‘ tale’ in AV (apart 
from the Apocr.) it means ‘number’ or ‘sum.’ 
Thus Ex 5° ‘And the tale of the bricks which 
they did make heretofore, ye shall lay upon 
them’; so 518, 18 187, 1Ch 9%. In Nu Pindale 
pean of Benjamin being numbered ‘by the tale 
of names,’ but in 1” Zebulun is counted ‘after the 
numbre of names,’ and in 1% Dan is numbered ‘ in 
the summe of names.’ 

In like manner ‘tell’ occurs frequently in the 
sense of ‘ count,’ as Gn 15° ‘ Tell the stars, if thou 
be able to number them’; 2 Ch 2? ‘Solomon told 
out threescore and ten thousand men to bear 
burdens’; Sir 18° ‘ Who shall number the strength 
of his majesty, and who shall tell out all his 
mercies?’ Cf. 1S 14 Cov. ‘Saul sayde unto the 
people that was with him, Tell and se which of us 
1s gone awaye. And whan they nombred, be- 
holde, Jonathas and his wapen bearer was not 
there’; Is 109 Cov. ‘The trees also of his felde 
shalbe of soch a nombre, that a childe maye tell 
them’; Nu 1” Cov. ‘ All that were able to warre, 
were tolde in the trybe of Juda’; cf. also Jer 33", 
1 K 8, 2 K 12), Ps 22!7 4812 668 1474 (in several of 
which ‘tell’ might be misunderstood as =‘men- 
tion’), and Milton, L’ Allegro, 67— 

* And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn In the dale.’ 

In 1 S 27)! occurs the expression ‘tell on,’ used, 
as it is still vulgarly, in the sense of ‘inform 
against.’ J. HASTINGS, 


TALENT.—See artt. MONEY and WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


TALITHA CUMI.—The command addressed by 
our Lord to the caunier of Jairus (Mk 6“), and 
interpreted by the Evangelist, ‘Maiden, I say 
unto thee, arise.’ The Aram. words oi xp‘>y (80 
Dalman, Gram. d. Jiid.-Pal. Aramdisch, p. 118, 
n.6; p. 266, n. 1) have been variously transliterated 
in Greek MSS of NT. Tisch., with SACLNII, 
reads raki@d; WH, with B, radeéd (see on the 
apne Westcott-Hort, NZ’. ii. Append. i 155, and 
Winer-Schmiedel, Gram. pp. 43, 44). has the 
extraordinary variant rafird (found in different 
forms in Old Latin texts, ¢.g. the curious reading 
of e, tabea acultha; cf. Chase, Syro-Latin Text, 
p. 109 ff.). xodu (rather than xodu) has the best 
attestation. This is borne out by the occurrence 
of the same imperative op in the Talmud, used 
in Shabb. 1106 ‘seven times in one page,’ where 
a@ woman is addressed (so Edersheim, Life and 
Times of Jesus, i. p. 631). rad0d is probably the 
Aramaic fem. of *>», found in Hebrew only in 
plur. oxde, The relating of the actual (Aramaic) 
words used by Jesus is characteristic of St. Mark’s 

raphic narrative ; cf, 7!) * 14% 15%, It is need- 
ess to speak of ‘mysterious Aramaic words’ as 
Keim does (Jesus of Nazara, iv. p. 170) on the 
assumption that the Gospels clothe our Lord’s 
words of command given in miraculous healings 
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‘in Aramaic... as if they were magical formula’ 
(iii. p. 183). The Evangelist atopy reports the 
very sounds which fell from Jesus’ lips upon the 
ears of the chosen disciples on a specially solemn 
and memorable occasion. 
Hf. A. A. KENNEDY, 
TALMAI (‘p5a).—1. A clan, possibly of Aramaic 
origin, resident in Hebron at the time of the 
Hetiew conquest and driven thence by Caleb 
(Nu 1372 [BA GOedayely, Luc. Gadauely], Jos 15'4 
(B Ooarpel, A and Luc. Gadpal], Je 1 (B Oodpely, 
A Oapel, Luc. Godpel]). See, further, art. AHIMAN, 
No. 14. 2. Son of Ammihur (or Ammihud), king 
of Geshur, and a contemporary of David to whom 
he gave his daughter Maacah in marriage. He 
was still living many years after Maacah’s mar- 
riage, for her son Absalom, when he fled from 
David after the death of Amnon, found refuge 
with Talmai at Geshur (28 39 (B Ooupyel, A Oorpel, 
Juuc. Oodul}) 13° [B Godrparyu, A Oodoual, Lue. 
Codul}, 1 Ch 37 (B Goapal, A Oodrpel, Luc. Goropnl]). 
G. B. GRAY. 
TALMON (;5», in Neh 12% ;'oby).—The name of 
a family of temple gatekeepers, 1 Ch 9)’, Ezr 2, 
Neh 7% 13)9 12% (B Tayuudu, Tedudv, TeAXapnwv, Teda- 
mely; A Tedudy, Teduuv, Tortwur; Lue. Sedpay, 
except in 1 Ch 9!7 Tekuav), See, also, ELEM. 


TAMAR (192 ‘ palm-tree’).—1. (Gaudp) A Canaan- 
ite woman, married to ER and then to his brother 
ONAN. When Judah, deterred by the death, 
successively, of two sons, hesitated to give his sur- 
viving son, Shelah, to perform the duty of levir 
(see MARRIAGE, vol. iii. p. 269%), Tamar, who had 
assumned the disguise of a kédéshih in order to 
effect her purpose, became by her father-in-law 
himself the mother of twin sons, PEREZ and ZERAN 
(Gn 38 [J], Ru 473, 1Ch 24 Mt 1). 2. (Onudp, 
Oaudo) The beautiful sister of Absalom, who was 
violated and brutally insulted by her half-brother, 
Amnon, 28 13). This conduct fed to the murder 
of the latter by Absalom, v.24 The significance 
of v.'5 (‘speak unto the king, for he will not with- 
hold me from thee’) is noticed in art. MARRIAGE, 
vol. iii. p. 267% 3. A daughter of Absalom (28 
1477 I} Onudp, A Oaudp). The LXX adds that she 
became the wife of Rehoboam. She would thus 
be identical with MAacau of 1 K 152, 2 Ch 11”, 
Indeed Lucian reads Maayd even in 2S 147, This 
question, however, of the identity of Rehoboam’s 
wife is involved in considerable obscurity. See 
the Comm. ad loc. J. A. SELBIE. 


TAMAR (779 ‘palm-tree’; Oaiudy; Thamar).— 
1. In the vision of Ezekiel, the eastern bounda 
of the land which the twelve tribes were to inherit 
was to terminate at the East, or Dead Sea; and 
the S. boundary was to be ‘from Tamar as far as 
the waters of Meriboth-kadesh to the widy of 
Egypt? (2k 47%; read also 79a ‘unto Tamar,’ for 
woo ‘ye shall measure’ in v,!8), ‘The land was to 
be divided into parallel strips extending from E. 
to W., and the southern strip was to be assigned 
to Gad, whose S. boundary was to be that of the 
twelve tribes (Ezk 48*). A comparison of the 
boundaries in Ezk 47 with those given in Nu 34, 
shows that the same limits are intended, and 
Tamar must therefore be looked for in the vicinity 
of the ascent of Akrabbim to the S. of the Dead 
Sea (cf. the pounce ary of Judah in Jos 15}-4), 
Tamar cannot be azuzon-tamar which is 
nue (2 Ch 20%), for this place is near the 
middle of the W. shore of the Dead Sea, and 
is mentioned under its later name by Ezekiel 
(47°). It may posts, be the Asasan Thamar 
of Eusebius and Jerome (Onom. 85. 3, 210. 86), 
which they identified with Thamara, a village 
with a fort and Roman garrison, which was a 
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day’s journey from Hebron on the road to Elath. 
This place appears as Thamaro in the Peutinger 
Tables, on the road from Hebron to Petra; and as 
a place in Judwa in Ptolemy (Vv. xvi. 8). But it 
has not yet been identified. 

2. In 1 K 98 the RV, following the Aéthibdh, 
reads Tamar (B om., A Gepudé) as the name of one 
of the places which Solomon built, whilst AV, 
following the Kéré, reads Tadmor (cf. 2 Ch 8). 
All the other places mentioned in this passage, 
Gezer, Beth-horon, and Baalath, are in Southern 
Palestine, and the expression ‘Tamar in the 
wilderness, in the land,’ seems to imply that, like 
Baalath, it was either in the Negeb, or in the 
wilderness of Judah. It is probably the same 
place as No. 4 above. ‘Tadmor’ of the Keéré 
orob. came from 2 Ch 8‘, and its place there may 
fies been due to a characteristic desire on the 
part of the Chronicler to bring Solomon into con- 
nexion with the historic Palmyra (see Thenius or 
Kittel, ad loc.). C. W. WILSON. 


TAMARISK (S¢x, dpovpa).—This name occurs 3 
times in OT (RV only ; see GROVE, No. 2). Abra- 
ham planted a tamarisk tree in Beersheba, Gn 21% 
(J); Saul sat under the tamarisk 79932 15 22%; Saul 
and his sons were buried under the tamarisk in 
Jabesh, 1S 31", There are 8 or perare 9 species 
of tamarisk in Palestine and Syria. Of these the 
most abundant are ZJamarix Syriaca, Boiss., 7. 
tetrandra, Pall., T. tetragyna, Ehr., and T. Pal- 
lasu, Desv., all of which are found along the coast. 
There are also 7. Jordanis, Boiss., T. manntfera, 
Ehr., 7. articulata, Vahl, and TZ. macrocarpa 
Bunge, desert species. They are shrubs or small 
trees, with a flattened hemispherical comus, and 
brittle branches and twigs, with minute scale-like 
leaves, white or pinkish, perfect or dicecious flowers, 
in dense spike-like racemes. Most of them thrive, 
especially in sandy soil, or exposures where they 
receive the sea air laden with salt. They some- 
times attain a height of 30 ft., and would easily, 
in that case, serve as landmarks (1S 22), The 
tamarisk in Jabesh may have marked a shrine. 

G. E. Post. 

TAMMUZ (nor, Gaupovt, Adonts).—In the 6th 
year of Jehoiachin’s captivity, and the 5th day 
of the 6th month, Ezekiel saw women in the north 
gate of the temple eer for Tammuz’ (Ezk 
8'4), ‘Tammuz was a Bab. deey whose worshi 
had been imported into the west at an ear] period: 
The name was originally the Sumerian Dumu-zi, 
‘the son of life,’ which leven in Semitic Baby- 
lonian Duwu-zu and Dizu, though in Babylonian 
contract-tablets of the age of Abraham we also 
find Tamuzu (see Itec. de trav. relat. & la phil. et 
arch. ¢gyp. ef assyr. t. xvii. p. 39 note). The 
form T&’0z given by en-Nedim, an Arab writer of 
the 10th century, contains a reminiscence of the 
abbreviated form, like the Thoas and Theias of 
Greek mythology. 

Tammuz was originally the Sun-god, the son 
of Ea and the Piaduas Sirdu, and the bridegroom 
of the goddess Istar. He seems to have been 

rimarily a god of Eridu, the culture-city of Baby- 
onia on the Persian Gulf. His home was under 
the shade of the tree of life or world-tree, which 
grew in the midst of the garden of Eridu, and on 
either side of which flowed the rivers Tigris and 
Euphrates. The legendary poems of Babylonia 
described him as a shepherd, cut off in the beauty 
of youth, or slain by the boar’s tusk of winter 
(see Macrob. Saturn. i. 21), for whom the goddess 
Istar mourned long and vainly. She even de- 
scended into Hades (see BABYLONIA, vol. i. p. 221) 
in the hope of restoring him to life, and the hymn 
which described her descent through the seven 
gates of the infernal world was recited at the 
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annual commemoration of the death of the god 
by ‘the wailing men and wailing women.’ This 
took place in Babylonia on the 2nd day of the 
4th month, which bore, accordingly, the name of 
Tammuz (our June), the day being called a day 
of ‘weeping.’ Istar was believed to have mourned 
her lover with the words, ‘O my brother, the on! 
(son) !’ and to these the mourners further added, 
‘Ah me, ah me!’ This mourning for the ‘only 
son’ is referred to in Am 8° (cf. Zec 12"), and 
the words of the refrain are given in Jer 22". 
Under the form of atwor (at-lénd, ‘woe to us’) 
they were carried from Phoenicia to Greece, and 
gave rise to the belief in the mythical Linos. 

In Canaan Tammuz was addressed as Adonai, 
‘my lord,’ the Greek Adonis, and the story of 
Adonis and Aphrodité, the Ashtoreth or Istar of 
the Semites, made its way to Cyprus, and from 
thence to Greece. But Tammuz had long since 
changed his character. Ie had ceased to be the 
young and beautiful Sun-yod, and had become the 
representative of the vegetation of spring, growing 
by the side of the canals of Babylonia, but parche 
and destroyed by the fierce heats of the summer. 
Hence in Babylonia his funeral festival came to 
be observed in the month of June, and in Palestine 
two months later. 

Gebal was the chief seat of the Pheen. observance 
of the festival. In the red marl brought down in 
the spring-time by the river Adonis (now Nadr 
Ibrahim), the women of Gebal saw the blood of 
the slaughtered god. ‘(Gardens of Adonis’ were 
planted, pots filled with earth and cut herbs, 
which soon withered away, and in which a wooden 
figure of the god had been placed. The wailing 
women tore their hair and lacerated their breasts 
during the seven days that the period of lamen- 
tation lasted. In the time of the 26th Egyp. 
dynasty, Adonis of Gebal was identified with 
Osiris, and the festival of his resurrection was 
accordingly commemorated as well as that of his 
death. The announcement of it was made by a 
head of papyrus which came over the waves from 
Egypt, while the Alexandrians declared that it 
was at Gebal that Isis had found the dismembered 
limbs of Osiris (see Lucian, de Dea Syr. 7). Wow 
the funeral festival was celebrated in the temple 
of Aphrodité (Ashtoreth) on the Lebanon is de- 
scribed by Lucian (de Dea Syr. 6). In an ancient 
Bab. hymn Tammuz is called ‘the lord of Hades.’ 

In the Nabatean Agriculture of Kuthami, a 
Mendaite writer of Chaldsa in the 5th cent. A.D., 
we are told pf the temple of the Sun at Babylon, 
in which the images of the gods from all the 
countries of the world gathered themselves 
together to weep for Tammuz, and Ibn Wah- 
shiyyah, the translator of the work into Arabic, 
adde that he had ‘lit upon another Nabatsean 
book, in which the legend of ‘Tammuz was nar- 
rated in full; how he summoned a king to worship 
the 7 (planets) and the 12 (signs of the Zodiac), 
and how the king put him to death, and how he 
atill lived after being killed, so that he had to put 
him to death several times in a cruel manner, 
Tammuz coming to life again each time, until at 
last he died.’ Abt Sayyid Wahb ibn Ibrahim 
(quoted by en-Nedim) states that the festival of 
weeping women in honour of ‘Ta’uz’ was on the 
18th of Tammuz, and that Ta’uz had been put to 
death by having his bones ground in a mill. The 
Greeco-Phoenician version of the legend is given 
by Melito in his Apology (Cureton’s Spicileg. 

riacum, p. 25 of r. text): ‘The sons of 
Phoenicia worshipped Balthi (Beltis), the queen 
of Cyprus. For she loved Tamuzo, the son of 
Kuthar, the king of the Phenicians, and she for- 
sook her kingdom and came to dwell in Gebal, a 
fortress of the Phenicians. And at that time she 
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made all the villages subject to Kuthar the king, 
For before Tamuzo she had loved Ares, and com- 
mitted adultery with him, and Hephestos her 
husband caught her, and was jealous of her. And 
Ares came and slew Tamuzo on Lebanon while he 
was hunting the wild boars. And from that time 
Balthi remained in Gebal, and died in the city of 
Aphaka where Tamuzo was buried.’ 


Literatore.—Sayce, Rel. of the Ancient Babylonians, ch. tv. ; 
Frazer, Golden Bough, i. 278 (2 il. 115 2f., 253f.); W. R. Smith, 
(Index 8. ‘Adonis’); Jensen, Kosmol. der Bab., stm; 
Movers, PAdn, i, 191, 202 ff. ; Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and Assyr., 
1898, pp: 482, 564, 674, etc. ; Toy in PB, ‘ Ezekiel,’ ad loc. ; and 
the Comm. on Ezekiel, er those of A. B. Davidson, Bertholet, 
and Kretzschmar; also Cheyne on Is 1710 and Driver on Dn 
1137 (where Tammuz {s very prob. alluded to). 


A. H. SAYCE. 

TANHUMETH (nnja).—The father (?) of Seraiah, 
one of the Heb. captains who joined Gedaliah at 
Mizpoh. Ife is called in 2 K 25% the NETOPHATH- 
ITE, but in Jer 40 [Gr. 47]® the words ‘and the 
sons of EPHAI’ come between ‘Tanhumeth’ and 
‘the Netophathite’ both in MT and LXX. The 
form of the name Zanhuwmeth (LXX in 2 K 25% 
B Gavéuad, A Oavéuav, Luc. Gaveduad; in Jer 478 
B @Oavéuacd, A Cavaéued) looks like a feminine 
(cf. Lagarde, Bild. d. Nom. 126 f.). 


TANIS (Tdévis), Jth 11°.—See ZOAN. 


TANNER (fvpoevs) occurs only in Ac 9 108% of 
the Simon at whose house St. Peter lodged in 
Joppa; but tanning was a trade that the Jews 
carried on in OT times (Ex 25°, Lv 138). It was, 
however, regarded with aversion (see the citations 
from Talm. in Farrar, S¢. Paul, i. 264n.), as it 
necessitated more or less of ceremonial unclean- 
ness, especially if the skins of unclean animals 
were dealt with. The fact that St. Peter did not 
hesitate to lodge in the house of a tanner indicates 
that he had already become somewhat liberal in his 
views regarding the ceremonial law. Simon’s house 
was by the seaside, which accords with the custom 
to-day in towns by the sea. In ancient times 
tanneries were usually without the walls of towns, 
because of the unclean character of the trade, and 
the disagreeable odours caused by the work. 

The process of preparing skins for use by the 
Jews may be inferred from what is known of it 
among the Egyptians and Arabs. The hair of the 
skins was removed by lime or the acrid juice of the 
Periploca secamine, a desert pane a ineon dt 
Egyp. ii. 186, ed. 1878); the skins were first treated 
with flour and salt for three days, and cleansed 
from fat and other extraneous matter. The stalks 
of the above plant were pounded and placed in 
water, and then BPP lee to the inner surface of the 
skin. This caused the hair to loosen, after which 
the skin was left to dry for two or three days, and 
then subjected to the further processes of tanning. 
In these they used the pods of the Sunt or Acacia 
Nilotica, which is common in the desert, or the 
bark or leaves of certain species of Sumac, Rhus 
Coriaria or R. oxycanthoides, the former of which 
is common throughout the country (see Post’s 
Flora of Syr. and Pal.). 

fone the trade of the tanner in general was 
disliked by the Jews, the preparation of skins for 
parchment was regarded as an honourable calling. 

H. PORTER. 

TAPHATH (noo; B* TafSrAndel, A Tadard, Lue. 
TaSadé).—Daughter of Solomon and wife of Ben- 
abinadab, 1 K 4", 


TAPPUAH (n5y; B Garots, A Gaddot, Luc, de8- 
pov@).—A ‘son’ of Hebron, 1 Ch 2®, 


TAPPUAH (nine val aa ores (BA om., Luc. Oad- 
gota) A town in the Shephélah mentioned between 
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En-gannim and Enam, and in the same group with 
Zanoah, Jarmuth, Adullam, and Socoh (Jos 15*), 
It was probably to the N. of pegy es-Sunf, but 
the site has not been recovered. Tristram (Bible 
Places, p. 48) ay ses ‘Artdf, near Zo'rah; G. A. 
Smith (//GH 302 n.) places it in Wéddy el- 
‘Afranj. 2. (B Tadod, Oapdd, A 'Edgové, OahAdsA) 
A town on the border of Ephraim (Jos 16°), which 
lay within the territory of Ephraim, whilst its 
lunds belonged to Manasseh (Jos 17°). It is men- 
tioned in connexion with the brook Kanah (Wéddy 
Kana), and is probably the same place as En- 
tappuah. Tristram (Bible Places, p. 195) suggests 
‘Ataf, on the N. side of Wdady el-Ferrah. See 
EN-TAPPUAH. 3. (B ’Aragovr, A @Qad¢got) One of 
the towns W. of Jordan whose kings Joshua smote 
(Jos 12'7). It is mentioned between Bethel and 
Hepher, and was perhaps the same place as No. 2 
ubove; but this is by no means certain. 
C. W. WILSON. 

TARALAH (aby np: B Oapend\d, A Gapard ; Tha- 
rala).—A town of Benjamin mentioned between 
Irpeel and Zelah (Jos 18%), It was unknown to 
Eusebius and Jerome (Onom. Gepapa, Therama), 
and its site has not yet been recovered. 


C. W. WILSON. 
TAREA.—Sce TAHREA. 


TARES ({:¢{dua).—There are 4 species of tares 
in the Holy Land: Lolium perenne, 1.., the Ray 
Girass, L. maultifiorum, Gaud., L. rigidum, Gaud., 
and J. temulentum, L., the Bearded Darnel. The 
latter is the most common in the grain fields, and, 
being as tall as the wheat and barley, is doubtless 
the plant intended in the parable (Mt 137%), The 
other species are lower, and have more slender 
spikes, and smaller grains. The Gr. and Lat. 
cizania are prob. derived from the Arab. 2i’dn or 
cuwdn, the common name for the tare. The seeds 
are poisonous to man and the herbivorous animals, 
ne ucing sleepiness, vertigo, nausea, vomiting, 

iarrhcea, and convulsions, and sometimes death. 
They are, however, innocuous to powery. They 
are sold in all Oriental grain markets as food for 
chickens, It is customary to gather out of the 
grain fields, not only tares, but all the taller plants 
“rowing among the grain, which can be easily 
ied up without causing the person engaged to 

end over in a way to endanger breaking the stalks 
of grain. This not only cleans the Holds of other 
plants, but furnishes a large amount of forage for 
cattle. The allusion in the parable is in substantial 
accord with modern custom in the East, which is 
to leave the cleaning of the fields until the grain 
is well advanced towards the harvest, and can be 
readily distinguished from all other plants. Then 
the women and children yo into the fields and weed 
them out, so that an Oriental vrain farm in harvest- 
time is a model of cleanness and beauty. The Tal- 
mud asserts that tares are devenerate wheat; and 
Tristram (with Thomson and others) says that the 
peasants of the Holy Land believe ‘that the darnel 
and the wheat spring from the same seed. . . and 
that in very wet seasons the wheat itself turns to 
tares; the fact being that, in such seasons, the 
wheat perishes, while the rain is favourable to the 
development of the darnel’ (Naé. Hist. 487). It is 
clear, however, that the owner of the field, in the 
parable, had no such idea, as he attributes the re- 
sult to the sowing of the seeds ‘of tares by the hand 
of an enemy. ‘The bearing of this parable upon 
theories of the Church and of Church government 
is beyond the scope of the present article, and must 
be studied in works on the Parables. 

G. E. Post. 

TARGET.—1.=a mark to aim at; see MARK 
(vol. iii. p. 244). 2.=a shield; see BUCKLER and 
SHIELD, 


TARGUM (one * ‘translation,’ ‘interpretation,’ 
ef, 07799 Ezr 47).—The Targums are the transla- 
tions or paraphrases of the OT books made in the 
Aran dialects which superseded Hebrew as a 
spoken language among the Jewish population of 
Palestine and Babylon. The language of the 
‘Targums was formerly called Chaldee, but, while 
the incorrectness of this is universally recognized, 
no quite satisfactory designation has replaced it. 
The Targums were composed in Palestine; their 
Tanguage is the Aramaic of Judea, a Tater répre- 
Mentative of the Aramaic already found in Ezra 
and Daniel.t In the features that chiefly distin- 
guish Eastern and Western Aramaic it agrees 
with the old Pal. forms as against the dialect of 
the Bab. Talmud. Those Targums that were offici- 
ally recognized in the Bab. schoola probably owe 
something to the influence of the Aramaic spoken 
by those who edited and copied them, while the 
influence of the Hebrew is seen in those transla- 
tions which exhibit least tendency to free com- 
position and paraphrase.t 

Jewish tradition connects the origin of the 
Targums with the need for an intelligible trans- 
lation felt by those who no longer spoke or casily 
understood the Heb. language. The disuse of Ileb. 
as the vernacular of the Jews, before the en- 
croachments of Aramaic on all sides, was a very 
gradual process, and was probably not general 
much before the time of Christ. Several books 
or parts of books in the OT canon stand as proof 
that Heb. was written and read fully three cen- 
turies after the return from Babylon. ‘The bilin- 

ual character of the books of Ezra and Daniel 
(however itis to be explained) presupposes equal 
familiarity with both languages, ‘Then the Semitic 
words which occur in the NT are, with few excep- 
tions, Aramaic. Probably the desire to possess 
explanations of the Heb. text in Aramaic made 
itself felt in some places earlier than in others. 
The first translations consisted of the oral explana- 
tions given along with the reading of the Sabbath 
lessons in the synagogue. ‘These were made by 
a class or guild of interpreters called méthorgé- 
manim (opine), appointed for the purpose, but 
in no sense was their exposition regarded as 
official or ‘authorized.’ How far back the custom 
extended we cannot be certain. ‘The Mishna 
(c, 200 A.D.) contains some rules made to regulate 
the practice.§ Thus the reading of the Law was 
to proceed verse by verse, first in Heb. by the 
reader, and then its Aram. equivalent by the 
méthorgéman. In the reading of the lesson from 
the Prophets three verses at a time might be read, 
to be followed by their Aram. rendering. There 
is no mention here of reading out of written 
Targums, and elsewhere|| the use of such writ- 
ings was forbidden, at least for the Law, in the 
Sabbath service, but not the preparation and use 
of them by individuals for private study or school 
instruction (sce, further, art. SYNAGOGUE, p. 641°). 
There must therefore have been a time when the 
caprice of the méthorgémdn contributed to the form 
of the translation, and in fact it is known that 
certain renderings which have found their way 
into the Targums were not approved. Neverthe- 
less, the general phraseology of the oral trans- 
lations would bene to become fixed by the custom 
of learning them, and by the recurring use of 
them in public. Thus we find in NT times traces 
of Aram. renderings of Heb. verses in books like 


* Etymology unknown; probably non-Semitic. 
+ Néldeke, GGA, 1872, p. 828f.; Die Semitischen Sprachen, 


1899, p. 85f. 

2 whideke, Itt. Centralbl. 1877, p. 304f., 1884, p. 1345 2.3 
Dalman, Grammatik, p. 9, Die Worte Jesu, pp. 66, 67. 

§ Meg. iv. 4. 

| Jerus. Meg. lv, 1. 

¥ See passages enumerated in Dalman, Grammatik, p. 24. 
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the Psalms.* The agreement of these with read- 
ings still found in Targums, which we know were 
not reduced to their present form till long after, 
cannot be purely accidental. ‘The tradition of 
the confiscation of a Targum on Job in the Ist 
cent. A.D.+ shows that written Targums existed 
then, though the use of them was not countenanced 
by the authorities and guardians of the sacred 
text. Of the character of these earliest attempts 
at translating the Heb. pa iptatee into Aramaic 
we know nothing, as none of them have come down 
tous. All those in our hands are the products of 
a much later time, none perhaps older than the 
4th or 5th cent. A.D. Like much else in Jewish 
literature, these late productions were based upon 
older exegetic material, the origin of which lies 
far behind our first means of access to it. But it 
is no longer possible for us to separate the different 
strata and assign them to ditterent ages of com- 

osition. The examinations of them which have 

een made in this direction do not yield a sufficient 
number of cases of distinctly older contents to 
enable us with confidence to assign them to an 
early date, embedded as they are in documents 
admittedly late, of which they share the linguistic 
and other peculiarities. 

The Targums now known to be extant are as 
follows :— 

i. For the Pent., three Targums: (1) the Targ. of Onkelos, 
also called the Bab. arg. on the Pentateuch; (2) a Targ. of 
certain parts of the Pent., called the Jerus, Targ. II. or the 
Fragmentary Targum; (3) a complete Targ. on the Pent. akin 
to No. (2), called the Targ. of Jonathan (pseudo-Jonathan], or 
Jerus, Targ. I. 

il, On the Prophets, Earlier and Later: the Targ. of Jonathan 
bar Uzziel, also called the Bab. Tary. on the Prophets. 

iii, On the Hagiographa we have Targuins for (1) Psalms, 
Proverbs, Job; (2) the Meyilloth (Cant., Ruth, Lam., Eccles., 
Kst.); (8) Chronicles. 

No Targums have been found for Ezra, Nehemiah, Daniel. 

In harmony with their character as popular 
translations of relizious books, intended in part to 
meet the wants of the religious community, the 
Targuins are not always or primarily literal trans- 
lations. The translations are often mixed up with 
curious paraphrases and storics such as we meet 
with in the other Jewish exegetical or homiletic 
works (midrdshim). They contain, besides, expan- 
sions or alterations adapted to secure that the 
sense of Scripture current among the authorities 
should find access in an intelligible form to the 
minds of the people. The theology of the early 
books of Israel’s history and religion took no pains 
to obviate the appearance of a very distinct an- 
thropomorphic character, but the time came when 
the main feature of Jewish criticism and exegesis 
was the anxiety to remove or soften down all 
references to God that could thus give rise to mis- 
understanding in the popular mind. ‘The history 
of the Heb. text itself bears witness to this scru- 
pulous feeling for the Divine majesty: cf. the 
tikkiné Sophcrim; the use of 7a=yx) or 9p when 
used directly before the name of God; punctuation 
like ninnb Is 12, etc.; and the LXX has sometimes 
been influenced by the same solicitude (cf. Ex 247°). 
But the clearest expression of this hermeneutic 
principle is to be found in the Targums, and every 

age of them illustrates the practice. In fact the 

is for anthropomorphic views of God is taken 
away by the Jewish notion that man was created, 
notin the image of God but in the image of the 
angels (cf. Gn 1% Jerus. Targ.). It will be sufli- 
cient here to enumerate the more usual ways by 
which everything was avoided that could lead to 
erroneous or undignified conceptions of God in His 
own nature or in His manner of revealing Himself. 

When God is spoken of as coming into relation with man, 
walking, speaking, swearing, repenting, etc., some periphrasig 

* Mt 2746, cf. Ps 222; Eph 48, of. Ps 6819, 
t Bab. Shad. 115. 1. 


for the Divine name js used, by which literary device it was felt 
that God was somewhat removed or raised above the plane of 
human affairs, and that His action, therefore, was less direct 
and more fittingly mediated. There is some evidence that X35 
man, ‘word of Jahweh,’ found only in the so-called Jerus. 
Targg. (cf. Lv 11), was poetically and fantastically personified, 
and so treated as a mediating factor between God and the world.* 
In much the same way the ‘7 &1D'D, as God's messenger In 
nature and in history, unfailingly operative wherever He sends 
it, is the most usual expression for bridging over the chasm 
between God and man. But it is so identified with Jehovah 
Himself as creator, judge, helper, deliverer of His people, that, 
from the mediating use of it, it has become but another name 
for Him (ag. Gn 18) 859, Ex 312 68 1243, Am 88, Is 421, Ps 24.12, 
Job 121). How completely *71D'D has lost all reference to its 
own meaning is scen esp. from such a phrase ag )3'7 RWD'D TP, 
Jos 2231, + 

God has His Geellingpince in the central division of the 
highest heavens, and the throne of His glory {a there. This 
glory, resting ppen the throne, is conceived of as light, and 
manifestations of God become manifestations of His glory, veiled 
doubtless in a cloud 80 ag not to cause blindness (cf. Gn 27) 
Targ. Jerus.), This ‘glory of God’ (''7 xp") and ‘ the presence 
of the glory of God’ (°'" Np’ n3'5v) are further expressions 
which may be used for God Himself active in the world: Gn 
2818, Ex 3! 2020 345 (psoudo-Jon.), 1 K 22), Ig 643, Ps 912 178; 
similarly {DR 7 Ps 132, cf. Ex 3311 (pgseudo-Jon.) 3 °° XIV 17 
Ps 423, This instance is indicative of the tendency in later 
times to use a double expression for the earlier simple one, ¢.9. 
"9 KIDD OW Gn 1618 213 (Frag.), I NAY IP’ Gn 2214 4927 
(Frag.), Job 1418. 

As God is and remains infinitely exalted above and distant 
from men, Iis actions and theirs become, equally, events that 
happen in His presence as a spectator. Hence the preposition 
Q1p is in almost exclusive use before the Divine name through- 
out the Targums. Asa variant forit we sometimes find now 
esp. in the Jerus. Targus (cf. Ex 2219, Lv 2312); or such words 
as xandi, xnbnv are used before the Divine name (Nu 144%, 
Dt 44). Of course, unlike NV2"D, Np’, NI'DW, these cannot be 
subjects of verbs. 

Another way of removing the Divine name from too {mme- 
diate a relation to man was found in putting a verb to which the 
name was subject in the passive voice: Gn 4414, Ex 1919, Nu 94, 
In this way y7°, 3X7 become DIp 923 pow =D1p prow; 3%, 
N12, Tay ="anx, 

In passages where eyes, arms, hands, fingers, face, mouth, 
wings, etc., are attributed to God, some other expression (as 
‘word,’ ‘might,’ ‘shekinah’) is often (not always) employed : 
Gn 821, Ex 74 815 1618, Jos 44 04, Ps 869. Expressions in the 
gen, case before the name of God are paraphrased : Gn 23817 8113, 
bx 429, 

The sense of a passage is even altered from motives of rever- 
ence or to avoid anthropomorphisms: Gn 414 2013, Ex 333, Is 118 
106, Pg 27, _Interrog. sentences are rendered by the words that 
expressed the translator’s sense of what the answer intended 
would be: Gn 18%, Dt 344, 

When one and the same expression has for object both God 
and men, the difference to the translator's mind 18 obtained by 
using o different preposition : Gn 3229 502, x 1431, Nu215, The 
word prnbx, when used of heathen deities, is usually rendered 
hypo: Jos 237.16, Jg 212, When applied to men it is rendered 
37 (Ex 416 71), x9" (Ex 218, in Pa 82) 773°); cf., further, Gn 85 
PIIIID = OND, Ps 86 WINOOD = ONPND. 


i. TARGUMS ON THE PENTATEUCH.—1. Onkelos. 
—The official Targ. on the Pent. has been handed 
down under the name of the Targ. of Onkelos. 
According to the Bab. Talmud, Onkelos was a 
proselyte who lived in the Ist cent. A.D., but only 
once is any mention made of him as the writer of 
a Targum ;§ and here the corresponding passage in 
the Jerus. Talmud,|| which makes no mention of 
a Targ. of Onkelos, makes it clear that a confusion 
with the Gr. translator Aquila is the origin of the 
tradition which connects Onkelos with the Targ. 
called by his name. The author of the Targ. 
is quite unknown; and it is not at all certain that 
we have to seek for it a nae author. It has 
certainly a uniformity of style and diction, but 
this may equally well arise from official revision. 
The work, or parts of it, may have been first com- 
piled during the 2nd or 3rd cent. A.D. in Judea, 


* Weber, System der Altsynagogalischen Theologie, p. 1741. 

¢ Notice the use of '"10'D Job 78 1918 (of Job himself). 

¢ Cf. Ginsburger, Die Anthropomorphismen wn den Thar- 
gumim, p. 44. 

§ Bab. Meg. ili. 1. 

k Pal. Meg. i. § 11. 
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but it never seems to have obtained any great 
currency or esteem in Palestine. It is first quoted 
by the name of Onkelos ina writing of Gaon Sar 
Shalom in the 9th cent. A.p.* In the Bab. Talmud 
itis referred to as ‘our Targum?’ (jv on), or by 
the formula ‘as we translate.’t The name ‘ Baby- 
Jonian Targuin’ does not therefore refer to ita lin- 
ruistic churacter, as was formerly supposed, for 
its lanyuage is the Aramaic of Judea, but has 
been given to it because in the 4th or 5th cent., 
after a final revision in Babylon, the centre of 
literary activity among the Jews at that time, it 
Was sanctioned or recoynized as an ‘authorized’ 
version. It came, in fact, to enjoy the reputation 
of being the best of all the Targums, and a special 
Massorah was prepared for it as for the onyinal 
text itself. ven after the original purpose of the 
Targ. had been left behind, when Aramaic had 
disappeared before the rise of Islam and the spread 
of the Arabic language, the Targ. of Onkelos con- 
tinued to be written, and printed, as an accompani- 
ment of the Heb. text, verse after verse, or in 
parallel columns. ‘The custom of reading it in the 
ayngeouue has gradually died out. Yemen, in 
South Arabia, is now the only exception to this. 

Shee cng senerally, the translation is good, and 
faithful to the oriyinal. The text from which it 
was made was in all essentials the Massoretic text, 
and it is rendered in accordance with the con- 
ceptions that prevailed in the Jewish schools of 
the period. pte eect e.g. Gn 49, Dt 32. 
33, are not rendered so accurately, probably on 
account of their greater dilliculty ; paraphrase 
occasionally takes the place of translation ; mid- 
rdshim, both halikhd and haggddd, though by 
no means in the same depree as in the other 
Targg. to the Pent., are not entirely wanting. 
The removal of anthropomorphic or anthropo- 
pathic expressions referring to God is effected 
the devices mentioned above; but, apart from this, 
the characteristic Jewish theological doctrines find 
scarcely any illustration in this ‘Targum. Figura- 
tive language, as a rule, is not translated literally, 
but is explained: eg. Gin 49%, Ex 1588 10 9935, 
For an instance of cabbalistic interpretation in 
Onkelos cf. Nu 12!, where xnvew xnnx is the Targ. 
for mwsa nex, Gn49! and Nu 24)7 are ‘ Messian- 
cally’ explained. Geographical names are some- 
times replaced by those current at a later time; 
ef. Gn 10” 374, Dt 3! 

The first edition of this Targum was published 
at Bologna in 1482. 

2. Fragmentary Jerusalem Targum.—This Targ. 
contains only certain parts of the Pent., estimated 
at about 850 verses in all. Three-fourths of it are 
on the historical sections of the Pent., and the 
remaining fourth on the legislative sections in 
Exod., Lev., Numbers. In about 90 verses the trans- 
lation refers only to some single word of the text, 
and in about 14 chapters there is no translation or 
annotation at all. Where longer sections of it 
occur it is often extremely paraphrastic, the text 
being overlaid with midrashic stories. Its lan- 
guage is Palestinian Aramaic, but of a degenerate 
type, foreign words occurring in it to a great 
extent. It has affinities with the language of 
Onkelos, the Pal. Talmud, and midrdshim, and 
also with the vocabulary of the Bab. Talmud.t 


Its fragmentary condition has been accounted for in various 
ways. (1) Zunz§ considered it a collection of various readin 
to the so-called pseudo-Jonathan Targum on the Pentateuch. 
But the agreements are no less numerous and striking than the 
differences, and cannot be reasonably explained by the assumed 


* Dalman, Grammattk, 
t Riddushin 49a; cf. 
69; Deutsch, 
und Akylas, 
$ Dalman, 
§lc. p. 74. 


. 9. 
Fans, Gottesdienatlicha Vortrdge?, p. 
bit, Remains, pp. 843, 880; Friedmann, 08 
n. 
rammattk, p. 24. 


negligence of the compiler of the variants. (2) It has been 
supposed * to be a collection of variants and corrections to the 
Targ. Onk., more suited to the taste of the compiler and his 
than the bald and literal version that had gained supremacy in 
the achools of Babylon. (3) Another form of this view ¢ is that 
the Fragmentary Tary. contains extracts from an earlier Jerus. 
Targ. which at one time existed complete. 


Its present form is not due to chance: the selec- 
tion of passnyes was made to be interpolated in 
the Targ. Onk., supplementing or correcting it at 
certain points. Such an interpolated Onk., with 
the supplements and corrections combined, is actu- 
ally found for the Song of Moses and for the 
Decalogue in old Machzor MSS, and has been 
made known by Hurwitz’s publication of the 
Machzor Vitry.t That there was an earlier com- 

lete Jerus. Targ. on the Pent. has been inferred 
rom the fact that in various Jewish works from 
the llth to the l4th cent. there have been counted 
over 300 quotations from a Jerus. Targ. which 
are not to be found in the Fragmentary Targ., and 
nearly 300 which do not occur in the Targ. of 
weudo-Jonathan. As these quotations often be- 
iene to several verses of the same chapter, and 
many chapters of all the books of the Pent. are 
represented, the source of them was evidently a 
continuous and complete work.g The Fragment- 
ary Targ. is more akin to this source than the 
Targ. of pseudo-Jon., for, in passages where both 
the Frag. Targ. and psendo-Jon. exist, over 100 
quotations are found in the Frag. Targ., while 
only about 20 are found in pseudo-Jon. which are 
wanting in the Frag. Targum. || In about 100 
passages the older Jerus, larg. shows itself de- 
pendent on late sources: the two 'Talmuds, Tan- 
chuma, Rabba Gen., and Rabba Leviticus. It 
caunot be dated earlier than the second half of 
the 7th cent., and may be later. The Frag. Targ. 
therefore cannot be earlier than the 8th century. 4] 

First edition of Frag. Targ., Venice, 1517. 

3. The Jerusalem Targ. (so-called pseudo-Jona- 
than).—The complete Valestinian Targ. on the 
Pent. has, since elie 14th. cent., borne the name of 
Jonathan bar Uzziel, the reputed author of the 
Targ. on the Prophets. From the manifest in- 
correctness of this—" oun intended for ‘poeiy oan 
being read pny ousn—the name pseudo-Jonathan 
has gained currency. The name >x7w pax ‘n is 
found in writers of the 11th cent., and ‘ode ‘n is 
only another, not so accurate, variation of this. 
It had its origin in Palestine, and its language 1s 
the Pal. dialect. It is a complete Targ. on the 
Pent. (only about a dozen verses are wanting **), 
of the same general character as the Frag. Targ., 
and based partly upon this latter (or perhaps upon 
its source, the old Jerus. Targ. mentioned above) 
and partly upon Onkelos. Its essential character 
is its free haggadistic handling of the text. The 
Targumist’s purpose, plainly, wasto make the trans- 
lation but a vehicle for all the popular stories and 
comments that had grown up around the Biblical 
characters and events. Among the indications of 
its date may be noted: Ex 26°, the six orders of 
the Mishna are referred to; Gn 217) xevy and 
xo’op, a wife and daughter of Mohammed, are men- 
tioned as wives of Ishmael; Gn 49%, Dt 332, Edom 
and Ishmael are spoken of as world-powers in a way 
possible only in the 7th cent. at the earliest. Like 
the other Targums, it sets aside figurative speech, 
and eliminates (though not with the same regularity 
as Onkelos) -all anthropomorphic expressions re- 


*Seligsohn, De duabtus Hierosolymitania Pent. Paraph. 1868. 
+ Bassfreund, Das Fragmententargum scum Pent. 1896, p. 
16 


f. 
i Bassfreund, l.c. p. 35. , 
See, on the other hand, Dalman, Grammatik, p. 25. He 
does not find any proof that the source of the quotations wae a 
single work on the whole Pentateuch. : 
{ Bassfreund, é.¢, p. 21. q Ldid. p. 93. 
** Dalman, Aram. Dialektproben, p. 35. 
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ferring to the Deity. The heroes of Israel are 
idealized and their faults leniently passed by, as 
in the Jewish midrashic literature in general. The 
angelology and demonology of the earlier period 
appear in a much more developed form than 
even in the Frag. Targ.; but it is to be noted that 
some of the relevant passages do not occur in the 
latter, which has references of its own to angels 
that are wanting in pseudo-Jonathan, In general, 
the additions of the Frag. Targ. are found in 
pseudo-Jon. in a somewhat more condensed form, all 
the Scripture quotations being regularly omitted. 
Early geographical names are replaced by those 
current in a later age. The Targ. is a mine of 
information on most of the religious and dogmatic 
conceptions of the Judaism of the Talmudic age. 
Weber (/.c.) gives illustrations, from the Targums 
as well as from other Midrashic works, of the later 
Jewish doctrines of the Being of God, His dwelling- 
place, His revelation in the Torah, Angels, Creation, 
Sin, Death, the Messianic Kingdom, the resurrec- 
tion of the just and the future life, Gehenna and 
its torments, the second death which the wicked 
die in the world to come, etc. 
Kirst edition of Jerus. Targ., Venice, 1591. 


Order and mutual Relation of the Pent. Targums.—The 
question whether the Frag. Targ. was not a collection of 
variants and parallels to pseudo-Jon., and therefore later, has 
heen referred to above. A further question was raised by 
Geiger," when he claimed to prove that the Jerus. Taryy. are, 
in respect both of a great part of their contents and of their 
general manner of interpretation, older than Onk., and that 
Onk wags manifestly the result of a complete revision of the 
Turg. pseudo-Jon. in the fourth century, Bacher ¢ holds, some- 
what similarly, that the Tary, Onk. is an abridged and revised 
ed. of a Jorus. Targ. which ve been only partially preserved, 
viz. in the Fray. Targ., and that the Targ. pseudo-Jon. is 
later than both Onk. and the Frag. Targ., being in fact a com: 
bination of them, with additional midrashim. The Targ. pseudo- 
Jon. would thug form the third and final stage in the develop- 
ment of the Pent. Targums. Both the Jerus. Targums in their 
present shape are achnittedly much later than the Targ. Onk., 
as they contain additions made to them through successive 
generations down to the 7th or 8th cent. On the other hand, 
all the Targg. probably contain material that is much older 
than the date of their final compilation and redaction. It still 
remains questionable whether actual proof has been furnished 
that any given passage is really ancient, or that the Targ. Onk. 
has been made up from an older Jorus, Targ. by curtailment 
not always successfully effected. As passages for which a very 
ancient date has been claimed may be mentioned: Gn 1519, Nu 
2421, the rendering of ‘1*p by ‘ND?w, the contemporaries and 
allies of the Nabatwans (cf. in Proph. Targ. Jg 116 417 624); Gn 
432, where Egyptian animal-worship ig spoken of as though it 
still existed; Dt 331], the reference in which to Johannes 
Hyrcanus could (it is claimed) come only from a contemporary. t 
Further, the absence of polemics againat the Christian faith 
points (it is thought) to an early pre-Christian date; but unless 
we are prepare’ to show that all the Targg. were fixed once for 
all at the early date, if the Jews at a later time had wished to 
combat Christian tenets, the opportunities for inserting such 
were not wanting, and there ia no evidence of this. As regards 
the alleged dependence of Onkelos upon an earlier version of the 
Jerus. Par ums, an examination of the passages adduced by 
Geiger and Bacher does not produce the conviction that the 
priority is on the side of the Jerus. Targums. That Onkelos 
reccived some revision in Paleatine or Babylon is probable; but 
it is not probable, if the original Jerus. Targ. were to any great 
extent similar in character to our Frag. Targ., that a translation 
like Onk. could be reached by pruning it down. The resultant 
Targ. is too dissimilar to be apoken of ag a revision of such a 
work. Onkelos, when compared with the MT, is quite as 
intelligible as any literal translation ever Is; and though the 
same exeyetic traditions or principles, drawn from the general 
inental atmosphere in which the compilers lived, may disclose 
themselves here or there, it has not been made out that the 
Targ. Onk. shows on the face of it any phenomena which are 
only reasonably to be explained by the use of the Jerus. Targuma. 

A few instances may be cited where the reader may judge 
whether the priority 18 necessarily on the side of the Jerus. 
Targums: Gn 47 4018 4922, Ex 31 1242.43 1415 gy8.5, Ly 2643 Nu 
12123 244, Dt 826 847. The decision remains with an examination 
of such ges, rather than by quoting passages on the other 
hand which preeuppore dependence of the Jerus. Targ. on Onk., 
as no one denies that the Jerus. Targy. in their present form are 
later than Onk. and have drawn from it. 


* Urachrist u. Uebersetzungen der Bibel, p. 455f., ‘Das nach 
Onkelos benannte bab. Thargum’ in his Ztech. 1871. 

t ZDMG, vol. xxviii. 

t Néldeke, Die alttest. Litteratur, RP 266, 259; cf. Dalman, 
Gram. p. 23, and esp. Worte Jesu, p. 67. 


ii. TARGUM ON THE PROPHETS, — The official 
Targ. on the Prophets bears the name of Jona- 
than (bar Uzziel), a disciple of Hillel in the lst 
cent. B.c.* Elsewhere in the Talmud, passages 
are quoted from it under the name of R. Joseph 
bar Chija (A.D. 270-333), who was president of the 
school of Pumbadita. Its origin is at least in 
pat to be sought in Palestine, and it received its 
inal and authoritative form in Babylon in the 5th 
cent. A.D. Its language largely resembles that of 
Onkelos. Whether more than the sections which 
were read in the synayogue services were included 
in the first translation of the Prophets we cannot 
say. Making allowance for the difference between 
the historical and the prophetic books, our Targ. 
has a uniformity of style and character, due toa 
careful revision which aimed at producing this. 
Gesenius has shown that parallel passages (2 K 
18f.=Jer 36-39, Is 274=Mic 4?°8) are tr. alike in 
both Bie of their occurrence, and vary only 
according to the variation of the originals, and that 
other features are common to the different books 
(e.g. e'won rendered by xo’ in Jonah, Jer., Ezekiel).t 
The Targ. on the Prophets is not so literal as the 
Targ. of Onk., yet the method of both translations 
is alike, and they are clearly meant to be com- 
anion works. From certain passages which both 
1ave verbally in common, it has been inferred, 
probably correctly, that Jonathan used Onkelos: 
cf, Jg 6%, Dt 3217, 1S 123, Nu 164, 2 K 146 Dt 2496, 
Jer 48%. 4, Nu 21° + The Targ. on the historical 
books is more literal than that on the Prophete 
Postervores, but poctical or difllicult passages are 
paraphrased : ef. 1S 2!) which is explained verse 
y verse with references to Sennacherib, Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the Greeks, Ilasmonmans, Mordecai, 
Esther, etc. ; 1S 15° 178, 25 14" 20! Of the pro- 
phetic books we have generally a faithful transla- 
tion, with explanatory additions. lor examples of 
araphrase, ef. 1s 28!% 38 4916 60"; for instances of 

ggdadd, Is 123 33*2 62), Mic 64. With regard to 
the rendering of anthropomorphic expressions, 
figurative language, and the like, the usual rules 
of Targumic interpretation are observed: e.g. the 
whole story (Hos 1°) of the prophet and Gomer 
gives place to a series of denunciations upon the 
continued sins of Israel, with promise of pardon 
on repentance, and the perplexing features of the 
original never once appear. Geographical names 
are mostly retained as in the Heb., but are some- 
times tr. into more modern forms: 1yiw=$32; Jwa= 
ynd ; 430 pox [or, more prob., &) alone} =ax12025x ; 
Tp= rp; nown=KppVW. The influence of the re- 
ligious or dogmatic ideas of the author’s time is 
more noticeable than in Onkelos, The Targum 
in this respect is a mean between Onk. and the 
Jerus. Targum on the Pentateuch. 

First edition of this Targum, Leiria, 1494. 

Reference has been made already to the quotations which 
Jewish writers make from Jerus, Targg. on the Pent., and which 
are uot now found in either of our recensions (the Frag. Targ. 
or pseudo-Jon.). Similar fragments of Targg. on the Prophe 
have been printed from the Reuchlin Codex In Lagarde’s ed. of 
the Prophete Chaldaice, and Bacher has investigated their 
character in ZDMG, 1874. He finds that the variants may be 
divided into five classes which come from as many sources, and 
concludes that they are remains of Jerus. Targg. to the Pro- 
phets, as they resemble in certain features of language and style 
the Jerus. Targg. to the Pentateuch. Some of them he considers 
older than the official Targ. to the Prophets (cf. his view, men- 
tioned above, of the relation of the Frag. Targ. to Onk.); 
others he considers are the result of a haggadistic enlargement 
of earlier texts at a date later than the Bab. Talmud and the 
midrdshtm (cf. his view of the Targ. pseudo-Jon. in relation to 
the Fragmentary Targ. and Onkelos). 

iii. TARGUMS ON THE HAGIOGRAPHA.—A Targ. 
on the Bk. of Job is mentioned as in existence in 
the Ist cent. A.D., but it is certain that no Targ. of 


* Bab. Meg, 8 a. 
¢ Of. Comm. iber den Jesata, \. pp. 70, 71. 
$ Berliner, Z’arg. Ongelog, p. 124. 
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chat age has come down to us. None of the Targg. 
to the Ha log. which we possess is earlier than the 
close of the Talmudic period, and probably all of 
them are much later. The first mention of them 
is in the 1lth century. Unlike the translations 
of the Law and the Prophets, the Targg. on the 
Hagiog. are entirely the work of individual trans- 
lators, modelled upon the older Targums. They 
were never meant for public use in synagogue or 
school, having, in fact, been composed after the 
need for Aram. translations had ceased. They 
inay be conveniently divided: 1. Psalms, Job, 
(Prov.). 2. The Meyilloth. 3. Chronicles. 

1, It is possible that the Targg. on the Psalms 
and Job come from a single author; at any rate 
they exhibit marks of similarity in their general 
method of handling the Heb. text, and they have 
some linguistic and other features in common. 
Unlike ane Jerus. Targg. on the Pent., they aim 
at giving a pretty faithful rendering of the ori- 
ginal, Sfagqgadic additions are met with occasion- 
ally, but they are concise, and can easily be 
separated from the translation proper. Many 
verses are provided with double translations, the 
second being ascribed to a different Targ. (x’'’n= 
ane on) In such cases one of the translations 
is generally haggadic, while the other is more 
literal. Between forty and fifty verses in Job 
have such alternative translations, but there are 
not so many in the Psalms, Half a dozen verses 
in Job have even a third rendering. The age of 
the interpolator has been given as the 8th or 9th 
cent., but there is really no reason for claiming a 
higher age for the Targg. themselves. Their lan- 

uage is late and artificial; they are compositions 
In what is no longer to the translators a living 
speech, The general exegetic devices of the older 
‘Targg. are reproduced. Anthropomorphisms as o 
rule, and all figures of pee are set aside ; refer- 
ences to the history of Israel, to the Law and its 
study, are frequently introduced; passages are 
applied to Edom, Ishmael, or Gog; and the eschato- 
logical ideas of the synagogue are all met with. 
We may note that abo in the Psalms is rendered 
poo (cf. Hab 3% ® 18), 

The peculiar dialect in which the Targ. to the 
Proverbs appears has taken up so many features 
from Syriac that it can only be regarded as an in- 
congruous mixture of the Aramaic of the Targg. 
and the Syriac of the Veshitta. Linguistic elements 
have been gathered from different quarters and 
placed side by side, without any revard to the 
unity of structure which must exist in a spoken 
or written language.* Many entire verses, esti- 
mated as forming a third of the whole book, are 
identical with the Syriac translation ; in a further 
large number there are close resemblances between 
the two versions, all the more striking where they 
agree as against the Heb. ; cf. 17 4° 59 72-23 gl 
12 164%, It has been shown t that the peculiari- 
ties of the ‘larg. are due to the use of the Desh. 
by the Targumist. The view that the Pesh. has 
borrowed from the Targ. does not account for the 
Syriasms which the latter contains; the analow 
of the Jerus. Talm., where most of the peculian- 
ties of the Targ. occur, though in less proportions, 
does not help us to understand why Just in such 
large proportions these peculiarities are here found 
together. Apart from the distinctly Syriac forms, 
the language and style of the Targ, are akin to 
that of the Targg. on the Psalms and Job, and 
there is no reason for assigning it an earlier date. 


* Of. the preform. Impf. 8 pers. masc. in 3 a8 well asin’; emph, 
etate of nouns in *..; 7 for n'; adverbs in n'x, 3 13 (=O1N), 

t Dathe, De ratione consensus verstonts chaldaice et syriace 
Prov. Salom., ed. Rosenmiiller, 1814; cf. Noldeke in Merx’s 
Archiv, 1871, p. 246; Maybaum, 6d. p. 66. 


The translation is literal, and additions to the text 
are extremely rare.” 

2. The Targg. on the Megilloth are distinguished 
among the Taryg. to the Hagiog. by their extreme 
paraphrastic treatment of the text. In parts of 
them we can still find the translation embedded in 
the paraphrase, but in other parts the legendary 
and how etic sections which have been added form 
the main feature of the work. These are made up 
in various ways. Historical parallels are cited for 
the narratives of the text, with what would be 
anachronisms if the Targ. were regarded as a tr. 
of an ancient writing; motives and reasons are 
supplied to explain the occurrence of events ; proper 
names are etymologized and ‘explained’; while 
figurative language is rendered into prose, allegory 
takes the place of narrative; the Sanhedrin is fre- 
quently mentioned, and the study of the Law intro- 

uced on every possible occasion; lengthy gene- 
alogies are appended to some of the names occurring 
in the text; general statements are connected with 
the names of particular individuals, esp, the patri- 
archs, Nimrod, Pharaoh, Nebuchadnezzar, Titus 
and Vespasian, Alexander (?= Antiochus), Messiah 
the king, and Elias the high priest. The books of 
Ruth and Lam. are less paraphrastic than Eccles., 
Esth., or Canticles, One text of the Targ. on 
Esther (that given in the Antwerp Polyglot) is, 
with few exceptions, a litcral translation. Essenti- 
ally the same text, with many haggadic additions, 
is printed in the London Polyglot, and this forms 
the usual Targum to Esther. ‘The so-called second 
Targum (Sient) is much more voluminous than the 
last named, and is regarded as an amalgam from 
other Targums and midrdshim which from time to 
time were made for this favourite book. It is 
quoted by the commentutors as ‘ wee and as 
‘midrash.’ More than half the work has nothing 
to do with the story of Esther, but contains legends 
about Solomon, the queen of Sheba, etc. The Targ. 
on Canticles is of the same midrashic class: on the 
basis of certain words of the text we have outlined 
for us the varying fortunes of the Jewish people 
from the days of Moses down to the Talmud. e 
may note besides in this Targ. references to the 
two Messiahs—Messiah son of David, und Messiah 
son of Ephraim (iv. 5, vil. 3; cf. Jerus. Targ. on 
Ex ae also Jerus. ‘larg. on Zec 12!" in Lagarde, 
» xhii). 

: 3. No Targ. to the Books of Chronicles was 
known to exist until after the great Volyglot 
Bibles had been published. In 1680-83 a some- 
what incomplete Targ. from an Erfurt MS was 
edited with tr. and notes by M. F. Beck;+t and 
in 1715 a more complete form of the text from a 
Camb. MS was edited with tr. by D. Wilkins. 
There are numerous variations in the two recen- 
sions. The tr. isin many parts fairly literal, but 
examples of mzdrashic amplification are not want- 
ing (cf. 1 Ch 1222 418 721 12. 22 1932, 2 Ch 2% 3} 231), 
The author made use of the Jerus. Targg. to the 
Pent. (cf. Gn 10” and 1Ch 17, Gn 36” and 1Ch 
14), The Targ. on the Books of Samuel and Kings 
was also largely used, of course with the changes 
in diction and orthography which characterize the 
Jerus. Targums. 1 Ch 16 is tr. from the Heb. text 
of Chronicles, and the variations from the Targ. 
on the Psalms are quite as noticeable as tlie agree- 
ments. Indications of the age of the Targ. are the 
translations or modern forms of geographical names. 
The redaction of the text represented by the Erfurt 
MS has been assigned to the 8th cent., that of the 
Camb. text to the 9th.t 

The text of the various Targg. has been handed 


* Cf. Pinkuss in ZAT'W, 1894, p. 109. He mentions only two 
instances of paraphrase, 24)4 281. ; 

¢ Of. Lagarde, Hagiographa Chaldatce, 1873. 

4 Rosenberg und Hohler in Geiger’s Ztsch. 1870, 
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down and edited in a very unsatisfactory condition. 
The official Targums on the Pent. and Prophets are 
relatively the best preserved, but an examination 
of MSS and the printed edd. shows that a critical 
ed. was never ation eos nor were the materials 
for it forthcoming. The aay disuse of the Targg. 
accounts for the unskilful and arbitrary treatment 
of the texts, and of the non-official Targg. it would 
be correct to say that they never reached a fixed 
form till such was obtained by the multiplication of 
printed copies. The vocalization Is specially faulty. 
The South Arabian MSS, with the simpler supra- 
linear system of vowel points first brou ht to 
Europe in 1876, provide us with on older and more 
trustworthy recension of the Targ. on the Law and 
Prophets than any yet in our hands. MSS on the 
Pent., Prophets, and Megilloth are now to be found 
in London, St. Petersburg, and Strassburg, and 
selections from these have been published.* 

Even when critically edited, the Targums are 
not likely to be of much use for the criticism of 
the Heb. text of the OT. That text was fixed as 
we have it before any of our Targg. were com- 
piled, and it is but seldom that they throw any 
reliable light where it is needed. For a reflexion 
of the spirit of Judaism, on the other hand, as 
well as for the Jewish interpretation of the text of 
their sacred books, they are invaluable. Not that 
any importance would now be attached to the use 
formerly made of them by Christian controver- 
sialists. The Jewish Messianic ideas run through. 
out all their Targg.,t but it is now clear that the 
correct interpretation of particular passages was 
not exclusively to be found either on the Jewish 
or on the Christian side (cf. Is 74% §2!8-53!4), 

LirkRatuRK.—Carpzov, Critica Sacra Vet. Test., Lips. 1748; 
Zunz, Die Gotteadienstlichen Vortrage der Juden, Berl. 1832, 
2nd ed. Frankfurt a/M. 1892; Geiger, Urschrift und Ueber- 
selzungen der Bibel, Breslau, 1857; Levy, Chald. Wérterb. 
uber die Targumim, Leipzig, 1867-68; Noldeke, Die alttest. 
Litteratur, 1868, Die Semitischen Sprachen?, Leipz. 1899, 
and reviews mentioned below; Maybaum le Anthropo- 
morphien bet Ongelos und den spiteren Tar umim, 1870; 
Weber, System der altayn. Pal. Theol. 1880, 2nd ed. 1897; 
Merx, Bemerkungen wtiber die Vocalisation der Targume, 
Berlin, 1882, Chrestumathia Targumica, Berl. 1888; Ginsburger, 
Die Anthropomorphismen in Thargumim, Braunschweig, 
1891; Buhl, Kanon und Text des AT, Leipz. 1891 (Eng. tr.); 
Schwally, {dioticon des christlich-paldst. Aramdisch, Giessen, 
1893; Dalman, Gram. des jiid.-palust. Aramdtsch, Leipz. 1894, 
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Worterbuch, Frankfurt a/M. 1807-1901, Die Worte Jesu, Leipz. 
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Kiehm, Bleek-Wellhausen, Konig, Cornill, Strack; cf. also 
Deutech, Literary Remains, Lond. 1874=art. ‘Targum’ in 
Smith’s D&B; Schiller-Szinessy, art. in Kneycl. Brit.¥; Volck, 
art. in PLE, revised by Nestle in 3rd edition. 

On the Pent. Targums: Winer, De Ongeloso eiusque Paraphrast 
Chald., Lips. 1820; Petermann, De duabus Pent, paraphrasi- 
bus chald., Berl. 1829; Luzzatto, Philozenus, sive de Onkel. 
chald, Pent. versione Dissertatio, Vienna, 1830; Frankel, 
‘Kiniges zu den Targumim’ in Ztsch. fiir die Interessen des 
Judentums, 1846, Zu den Targum der Propheten, Breslau, 
1872 ; Seligsohn und Traub, ‘Ueber den Geist der Ueberset- 
rung des Jonathan zum Pent.’ in Frankel’s Monatseschrift G. W. 


J. 1857; Seligsohn, De duabus Hierosol, Pent. paraphrasibus, 
Breslau, 1858; Etheridge, The Targums of Onkelos and Jon- 
athan ben Uzziel on the Pent. with the Fragments of the 
Jerusalem Targum: from the Chaldee, 2 vols. Lond. 1862~65 ; 


Geiger, ‘Das nach Onkelos benannte babylonische Thargum 
zum Pent.’ in his Jiidische Ztsch. 1871; Bacher, ‘ Ueber das 
egenseitige Verhaltnis der pent. Thargumim’ in ZDJIG, 1874 ; 

erliner, Die Massora zum Targum Onkelos, Leipz. 1877 (cf. 
review by Noldeke, Lit. Centralbl. 1877), Targum Onkelos, 
Berl. 1884 (cf. review by Nouldeke, Lit. Centralbl. 1884, by de 
Lagarde: GGA, 1886); Gronemann, Die Jonathansche Pent.- 
Uebersetzung in ihrem Verhiltnisse zur Halacha, Leipz. 
1879; Singer, Onkelos und das Verhaltniss seines Targums zur 
Halacha, Halle, 1881; Kautzach, Mitthetlung tiber eine alte 
Handschrift des Targum Onkelos, Halle, 1893; Barnstein, The 
Targum of Onkelos to Genesis, a critical enquiry into the value 
of the teat exhibited by Jemen MSS, London, 1896; Bass- 
freund, Das Fragmententargum zum fPent., Breslau, 1896; 
Friedmann, Onkelos und Akylas, Vienna, 1896; Landauer, Die 
Masorah zum Onkelos, Amsterdam, 1896; Ginsburger, Das 


*See the Literature, mentioned below, under the names 
Merx, Kautzsch, Pritor{us, Dalman, Barnstein. 

+ Cf. Hiihn, Die Measianischen Weissagungen des teraclitisch- 
fiidtechen Volkes, 1890, p. 111t. 


Fragmententargum (edited from MSS), Rerl. 1899; Diettrich, 
‘Beobachtungen zu drei jemenitischen Handschriften des 
Ongelostargums’ in ZA7'W, 1900. 

Targums on the Prophets: Gesenius, Commentar dber den 
Jesata, Leipz. 1821, Ein). § 11; Pauli, V’he Chaldee Paraphrase 
on the Prophet Isaiah, Lond. 1871; Frankel, Zu dem Targum 
der Propheten, Bresl. 1872 (cf. review by Ndldeke, GGA, 1872) ; 
de Lagarde, Prophets Chaldaice, Lips. 1872 (ct. review by 
Noldeke, Ltt. Centralbl, 1872); Bacher, ‘Kritische Unter- 
suchungen zum Propheten-Tharguin’ in ZDMG, 1874; Pra- 
torlus, Das Targum zu Josua in jementacher Ueberlieferuny, 
Berl. 1899, Das Zargum zum Buche der Richter in jenien. Ueberl. 
Berl. 1900. 

Targums on the Haglographa: Ginsburg, Translation of 
Targum on Ecclesiastes in his Commentary, London, 1861; 
Rosenberg und Kohler, ‘Das Targum zur Chronik’ in Geiger's 
Ztach. 1870; Maybaum, ‘ Ueber die Sprache des Targum zu den 
Spruchen und dessen Verhaltnias zum Syrer' in Merx, Archiv, 
1871, p. 66 f. co Noldeke’s review, p. 246 f.); Bacher, ‘ Das 
Thargum zu Hiob’ in Monatsschrift G. W. J. 1871, ‘Das Thar- 
gum zu den Psalmen,’ do. 1872; de Lagarde, Hagtographa 

haldatce, Lips. 1873; Weiss, De Libri Joli Paraphrasi Chal- 
daica, Berl. 1873; Reis, ‘Das Thargum Scheni zu dem Buche 
Esther’ in Monatsschrijt G. W. J. 1876, 1881; Munk, J'arguin 
Scheni zum Buche Hather, Berl 1876; Cassel, Das Buch Esther, 
Berl. 1878 [gives tr. of the Targ.); Baethgen, ‘ Der textkritiache 
Wert der alten Uebersetzungen zu den Psalmen’ in Jahrb, Prot. 
Theol. 1882; Gelbhaus, Die Targumliteratur, Heft 1, ‘Das 
Targum Sheni,’ Frankfurt a/M. 1893; Pinkuss, ‘ Die Syrische 
Uebersetzung der Proverbien’ in ZATW, 1894; Lovin, Zarguimn 
und Midrash zum Buche Liob, Mainz, 1896; David, Das Var- 
gum Scheni, Berlin, 1898. TT. WALKER. 


TARPELITES (x55 yp, plur. emph.; B Tapada- 
Aato, A and Luc. Tapdaddaio).—One of the peoples 
settled by Assurbanipal (?) in the cities of Samaria, 
Ezr 4°, Their identity is quite uncertain, Rawlin- 
son suggested the Zuplas of the Inscriptions, 1.e. 
the T:Bapnvol on the coast of Pontus; Hitzig con- 
jectured Tripolis in N, Phoenicia, 


TARSHISH (2v77).—1. See following article. 
2. The eponym of a Benjamite family, 1 Ch 7” 
(B‘Papyercal, A and Luc. Yapoels), 3. One of the 
seven princes of Persia and Media who ‘sat first in 
the kingdom,’ and had the right of access to the 
royal presence, Est 1)4(LXX om.). See ADMATHA, 
4. The name of a precious stone (once Ezk 10° 
wyra je elsewhere simply #'yr7n), Ex 287° 39!, Ezk 
16 10% 288, Ca 5%, Dn 108; identified by AV and 
RV with the dery/, although RVm offers as alter- 
native renderings chalcedony or topaz or stone o 
Tarshish. The LXX has in Exodus and Ezk 288 
(cf. Jos. Ant, HI. vil. 5) xpvodd\Bos, in Ezk 40° 
dvOpat, elsewhere @apceis. See, further, artt. STONES 
(PRECIOUS), p. 620%, and TOPAZ, p. 797. 

J. A, SELBIE. 

TARSHISH (ev7a; LXX Oapecels [on other 
renderings see below]).—The name of # maritime 
country, situated far to the W. of Palestine. ‘The 
biblical passages teach us the following facts about 
this much discussed name :— 

In Gn 10'=1 Ch V’ Tarshish is one of the sons 
of Javan, under which latter name the Orientals 
seem to have comprised almost all Western mari- 
time nations. In Gn 10 we find the order: Elishah 
(t.e. Cyprus, after the most modern researches), 
Tarshish, Kittim (AV Chittim, which was, until 
recently, usually explained as the Cyprians, but 
they belong, with all probability, to much more 
westerly tracts of the Mediterranean; cf. Winckler, 
Forschungen, ii, 442), and Dodanim (or Rodanim, 
@ very obscure name). This arrangement does not 
allow any certain conclusions.—In Jon 1* the 

rophet embarks at Joppa to flee to Tarshish 
foe. 42), which seems to represent here the extreme 
ends of the earth, so far as it was known to the 
Hebrews, the country farthest away from Jeho- 
vah’s seat.—In Is 66" it represents, together with 
Javan, with the isles afar off and several Asiatic 
(if we except the somewhat doubtful Pul or Put) 
countries, the most remote quarters of the earth 
to which the exiled Jews may have fled ; cf. below 
on 60°.—Somewhat similarly, Ezk 38" places Sheba 
and Dedan and the merchants of Tarshish parallel 
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with (or, better probably, in contrast to) the 
mysterious Gog of Magog. It is impossible to 
draw any inferences about the situation of 
Tarshish from this parallelism; certainly vicinity 
to the Arabian countries Sheba and Dedan is not 
indicated (cf. Gn 10!).—Ps 72! quite analogously 
places the kinvs of Tarshish and of the isles in 
contrast to the kings of Sheba and Seba.—In Is 23° 
the prophet sarcastically advises the Tyrians to 
flee fan the approaching destruction of their 
city to Tarshish ond the isle (read evidently the 
plural: isles). V.! works this out more fully: 
‘ Overflow (RVm) thy land as the Nile, O daughter 
of Tarshish; there is no more girdle’ (AWm; text 
‘gtrength’), t.e. that country will be overcrowded 
by Phwnician fugitives, Evidently, Tyrian ships 
were specially familiar with the journey to 
Tarshieh. 

The remote position of Tarshish led to the use 
of the expression ‘‘Tarshish ship’ for a certain 
class of specially strong and large ships, destined 
for longer yore es, exactly as sailors used to mean 
by an ‘ East Indiaman’ a type of ship, notonly one 
sailing to or from India hus! correctly, already 
Gesenlus, Thesaurus), Ezk 27% (RV) ‘the ships of 
Tarshish were thy caravans for thy merchandise,’ 
need not necessarily point to a prevalence of naval 
trade with Tarshish, Is 60° ‘the isles shall wait 
for me, and the ships of Tarshish first to bring thy 
sons from far,’ might, indeed, also be understood 
literally as a parallel to 66%, ‘The curse on Tyre, 
however, in 23', beginning ‘Howl, ye ships of 
Tarshish,’ means, evidently, the Tyrian fleet, or 
its best ships; or, at any rate, not ships belonging 
to the inhabitants of Tarshish. Ps 487 ‘with the 
east wind thou breakest the ships of Tarshish,’ 
intends only a very general illustration of God’s 
power over the most mighty things. Cf., analo- 
gously, Is 2'6 ‘(the day of the Lord shall be) on all 
ships of Tarshish.’ In 1 KX 10% * the king (Solomon) 
had at sea a navy (better: a ship) of Tarshish 
with the navy of Hiram,’ and this ship was sent to 
bring ‘gold and silver, ivory, and apes and pea- 
cocks’; evidently, the expeditions to Ophir (v." 
and 9%) are meant. Wherever that country of 
Ophir may have been, it is clear that the Tarshish 
ship was not sailing to or from Tarshish, but along 
the E. African coast, aa already its sailing port 
Ezion-yeber shows. The Chronicler, however, no 
longer understood that old nautical expression, 
anc interpreted it, literally, of an expedition sent 
to Tarshish. Thus 2 Ch 97 ‘ships that went to 
Tarshish with the servants of Huram,’ ete. (after 
1 K 10”), and 20% * Jehoshaphat of Judah joined 
himself with Ahaziah, king of Israel, to build 
ships in Ezion - geber to go to Tarshish.’ These 
ships were broken so that they were not able to go 
to ‘'Tarshish,’ while the original text, 1 K 22%, 
spoke crerely of ‘ships of 'Tarshish to go to Ophir 
for gold.’ These passages might be understood 
(together with Ezk 38%, Ps 72") as pointing to a 
region of Arabia, Africa, or even India, assump- 
tions which of course would bo in direct conflict 
with Gn 10, etc.* 

The products of Tarshish are mentioned Ezk 
2712; Tarshish traded with Tyre with a ‘ multitude 
of all kinds of riches, with silver, iron, tin, and 
lead.’ According to Jer 10° ‘silver spread (RV 
‘beaten ’) into plates’ is brought from Tarshish. 
Finally, the precious stone called tarshish may 
be noticed; but this, unfortunately, cannot be 
identified. See preceding article. 

The tradition of the ancient versions on the 

* To avoid this conflict, Bochart assumed two Tarshishs—one 
in the W. of the Mediterranean, the other in the Indian Ocean. 
This desperate effort, to avoid the acknowledgment of a small 
misunderstanding by the Chronicler is now universally aban- 


doned. See, further, W. R. Smith, OTJC2 140; A. B. David- 


son, Kektel, p. 200; Sayce, UCM 130, 
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situation of Tarshish is very unsatisfactory. First, 
the passages are to be set aside where it was felt, 
correctly, that Tarshish, translated literally as a 
geographical name, would be misunderstood, 4.e. 
the passages speaking of the Tarshish ships. The 
Jewish scholars translated, or rather paraphrased 
there freely, but not inadequately, ‘sea ships.’ 
Thus already LXX in Is 218 (rdota Pardoons).* 
The Vulg. extends this translation to less suitable 
passages; cf. Ig 23) (filiw maris!) 60” 661% 
(gentes in mari), Ezk 27%, 1 K 1073 (per mare), 
2 K 224), otherwhere, mostly, Tharsis. Thus also 
the Targum (xo), usually, in the Prophets (for 
exceptions see below), This was followed by 
Saadia and modern versions (¢.g. Luther). Jerome 
(on Is 2!) was told by his Jewish teachers that 
Tharsis was the proper Hebrew word for ‘ sea’ ¢ (in 
opposition to Aramaic ?): a strange artifice ! 

Another Jewish tradition appears in the LXX of 
Ezk 27}? (also Vulg.) and Is 23, where Tarshish is 
rendered ‘ Carthaye’ or ‘Carthaginians’; likewise 
Tary. in 1 K 22", Jer 10° * Africa’ (t.e. the Roman 
province of Africa, the former territory of Carth- 
age), This tradition is evidently founded on the 
frequent association of Tarshish with Tyre, the 
apparent mother-city of Carthage,t but it does 
not suit the sense of the other passages, 

Josephus (Ant. 1. vi, 1) read the name ap- 

arently Tarshish, and explained it as Tarsus in 

ilicia, an interpretation which formerly seemed 
very satisfactory. Now, however, we know from 
coins of Tarsus and from Assyrian inscriptions 
(Delitzsch, Paradies, 103, ete.) of Shalmaneser 
that the old Cilician city had the name im Zarzi, 
not as Josephus presupposed. 

The interpretation most widely accepted at 
present was proposed by Bochart, PAaleg (pre- 
ceded by Eusebius [Onom. ed. Lag. 166. 8, cf. 183. 
17-18], who already combined ‘larshish and the 
Iberes, 7.e. Spaniards), Bochart found the Hebrew 
name Tarshish in the Greek Tartessos, explaining 
the seeming interchange of ¢ and sh by the analogy 
of Aram. th for Heb. sh (which analogy, unfor- 
tunately, does not apply here, where no Aramseans 
come in question), The remote position attributed 
both to ‘Tarshish and to Spain, the W, end of the 
world, according to the opinion of the ancients, 
suits well, and so does the wealth in metals 
(especially the Spanish silver and tin); finally, 
some connexion of the Phoenicians with Spain 
seems to be recognizable before the Carthaginian 
conquest. Tartessos is SORLORee to have been the 
name of a city (?), extended first to the S. of 
Spain, then to the whole country. The name of 
the southern coast, Turdetania, and of a tribe, 
somewhat farther north, the Turdili, Turdali, 
seems to allow a comparison (cf. Strabo, below). 

A very vigorous attack aes this popular theory 
has been made by P. le Page Renouf in PSBA 
Xvi. (1894) 104. e urges that the whole theory 
rests only on a deceptive similarity of sound, that 
Bochart’s appeal to Aramaic is unsuitable (see 
above), that we have no proof for Phonician 
settlements in Spain (which were only alleged to 
have existed in order to suit Is 23° etc.).§ He 
even claims that the city or country Tartessus 
seems ‘to have existed only in the realms of 
imagination, like the isle of Calypso or the garden 
of the Hesperides. Its site was certainly un- 
known at the time of Strabo, though it was then 
identified on grounds of probability with the 


* This might, however, be taken from a Hexaplaric source 
(Symmachus or Theodotion 7). 

t ‘ Hebrei putant lingua propria mare Tarshish appellari.’ 

i More correctly, the mother-city was Sidon. 

For such colonies, indeed, the tradition (Strabo, p. 157, 
Arrian, eto.) is very recent. It is questionable if those late 
writers were able to distinguish between Carthaginian and 
earlier Phanician colonies. 
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neighbourhood of the Betis or Quadalquivir.* 
Late writers, like Valerius Maximus, Pliny, and 
Arrian, confounded Tartessus and Gades.” The 
metallic treasures of Spain, Renouf claims, were 
developed only by Hamilcar Barcas after the first 
Punic war, and the tin in the bronze of carliest 
Greece and Babylonia came rather from Eastern 
mines (?).¢ Thus the necessity for going to Spain 
for tin is removed. Renouf’s (/.c. p. 138) idea is 
that Tarshish has a Semitic etymology, ‘the 
broken’ (?7?), which might (!) mean ‘shore, coast’ (%), 
whence the translation ‘sea’ in the versions (?).+ 
The passages connecting it with Tyre show then, 
he claims, that the Phonician coast itself is 
meant. This theory is so inconsistent with Ezk 
27, etc., and so forced, that it does not deserve a 
detailed refutation. 

Winckler (Forschungen, i. 445) modifies the 
Tartessus theory of Bochart, by referring Tarshish 
to Taponiov, a place mentioned by Polyb. II. xxiv. I 
as one of the principal cities of Carthaginian 
Spain.g This view, Heweree he puts forward 
with great reserve, 

Cheyne (Or. Lit. - Zeitung, iii. 151; cf. the 
present writer, 7b. 294) expresses the opinion 
that Tarshish is identical with Tiras (better 
vocalized probably 7i%r(a)s) of Gn 107, This latter 
name might have come in from another source 
or as a gloss, so that the same nation would be 
represented in two different forms. Vocalizing 
Turshish (cf. Josephus), we should obtain the 
Tyrsenians, T'yrrenians or Etruscans, bold sea- 
farers, and well known as pirates already to 
the ancient Egyptians iG 1200 B.c.), by whom 
they were called Tursha. Their name might 
stand for the whole of Italy, possibly even for all 
European coasts west of Greece. This comparison 
with the Tyrsenians (proposed already by Knobel) 
agrees with the wealth in metals, especially with 
the tin. The Etruscans might have brought this 
from Spain, although a more probable assumption 
would be that they obtained it either in the har- 
bours of Southern Gaul (cf. Diodorus, v. 38, on the 
trading of English tin through Gaul to Massilia) 
or more directly in Upper Italy, where it might 
have been brought from various places in Central 
Europe. 

This last identification seems to the present 
writer the most plausible. Next to it, the identi- 
fication with Spain might claim most relative 
probability. Certainty will hardly be obtained 
with our present meaus of knowledge. 

W. Max MULLER. 

TARSUS (Tapeés; on coins mn) is mentioned in 
the Bible only as the city where St. Paul was 
born, of which he was a citizen (Ac 9! 215% 223), 
and in or near which he spent a number of years 
not long after his conversion (Ac 9 11%), rt has 
been universally recognized that his birth and 
his early education in this city were important 
factors in preparing the Apostle of the Gentiles for 
his career. o direct evidence is accessible as to 


* Cf. Strabo (148 ff.), who, indeed, quotes this only as a hypo- 
thesis, does not know with certainty what the ancients meant by 
Tartessus, and cannot identify an alleged city Tartessus (at the 
mouth of the Betis or at Carteia?). The old name Tarteasis (! 
of Spain seems to him to survive in that of the ToupdetAcs (7) an 
Teupdnravia (7). However, le Page Renouf seems to overstate 
here the shadowy position of Tarshish. Herodotus (e.g. iv. 192) 
uses it clearly for Southern Spain. Eratosthenes (in Strabo, 
148) takes it more narrowly ag the region around Calpe- 
Gibraltar. 

¢t This belief, for which he quotes O. Schrader, Prehistoric 
Ant. 192, etc. (where the Paropamisus is thought of), has been 
refuted by Winckler, Forschungen, |. 161 (cf. the present writer 
in Or. Lit.-Zeitung, ii. 295, on the Egyptian texts), The tin of 
the ancient East came from the West, evidently through mari- 
time commerce. 

¢ Sea and coast are, however, very different ideas. 

§ This was mostly confounded with Tartesaus, while, in 
Polybius, it seems to have been another name of Mastia. The 
text in Polybius is, besides, very obscure. 
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the surroundings of St. Paul’s early years, which 
makes it all the more necessary to study the 
general character of the city and the society in 
which he grew up. The history of Tarsus is at 
the same time the history of Cilicia, which affords 
the opportunity of somewhat fuller treatment of 
that subject than was piven under CILICIA. 

i, SITUATION.—Tarsus, the chief city of Cilicia 
in ancient times, was situated in a rich and fertile 
plain, only slightly elevated above sea-level, less 
than 10 miles from the seacoast at its nearest 
point. The river Cydnus flowed through the 
middle of the city, and entered the Rhegma,* a 
sort of lake t some distance below the city and 
close to the sea. This lake served as an arsenal 
and harbour for Tarsus; but ancient ships could 
ascend the river right up to the city (as Cleopatra 
did). In modern times the lake has become a 
large marsh t on the west side of the river, while 
the bed of the river has become shallow and im- 
peeene to anything larger than a small rowing- 

oat, and its mouth is blocked by a bar. These 
changes are the result of the ignorance, careless- 
ness, and incapacity of government and inhabit- 
ants, neglecting the engineering operations which 
must have been ap lied by the ancients to regu- 
late the river-bed. The proximity of the marshes 
has made Tarsus more unhealthy than it was in 
ancient times, though from its low situation in the 
ee under the mountains of Taurus it can never 
1ave had an invigorating climate. South-west 
of Tarsus towards Soli lay the strong walled city 
Anchialos, which must have been between Mersina 
and the Cydnus, a little way back from the coast.§ 
Mersina, the modern port of Tarsus, stands on or 
close to the ancient Zephyrion, a small town near 
a promontory of the same name, 16 miles W.S.W. 
from the great city. This promontory is a very 
little way west of Mersina. Anchialos is described 
by Ritter as the port of Tarsus, and as closely con- 
nected with it (lke Pirszeus with Athens), so that 
the two atl be regarded as a single great city, 
which would suggest that Anchialos was some- 
where near the west side of the lake. But Aulai is 
said to have been the name of the port-town on the 
lake, and Ritter’s view seems a misinterpretation 
of Arrian, Anaé, ii. 5.{| The statements of the 
ancients as to the mutual relations of these places 
are confused. 

The Cydnus originally flowed through the heart 
of Tarsus, as many authorities mention. But, 
when a flood in the river had done great harm in 
the city, Justinian (527-563) cut an artificial 
channel to carry part of the water round tlic east 
side of the city. It would appear that gradually 
the branch of the river that flowed through the 
city grew smaller as its bed became choked, and 
in modern times almost the whole of the water 
passes through Justinian’s channel.7 In 1432 the 
inner branch is described as a tiny stream ; and in 
1473 the eastern branch is spoken of as the only 
one (see the quotations in Ritter’s Aleinasien, i. 
p. 184f.). 1e falls of the Cydnus beside the 
northern entrance to the city are still very pictur- 
esque, though only a few feet high. 

arsus possessed almost all the qualifications 
required for a great commercial city. Not merel 
did it possess a safe and good harbour and a ric 
territory, it was also placed in front of the 


**Piyue, Strabo, p. 672. ; 

t Aspevddne réres, apparently a broadening of the river eo as to 
look like a lake, Strabo, p. 672. 

$ A marsh 30 miles in circumference (Barker, Larea and 
Penates, p. 187). 

§ Strabo, E. 671. ; 

t Ritter, Kleinasien, il. 202; Steph. Byz. 4.0. Avras, 

4] Barker says that a canal from the Cydnus passes through 
Tarsus, and formerly flowed into the marsh, but was recently 
diverted to rejoin the river. This may be the old channel. 
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southern end of the great trade and war route 

across Mount Taurus, through the Cilician Gates, 

to Cappadocia, Lycaonia, and inner Asia Minor 
saorall?, Such a situation made it a great city 
rom time immemorial. 

ii. TARSUS THE ORIENTAL CITY.—Its foundation 
was attributed by legend to Sardanapalus, who 
was said to have built Tarsus and Anchialos in one 
day, and whose tomb is said to have been at the 
latter place. A more Oriental form of the legend, 
as reported by au ue (Chron, i. p. 27*), named 
Sennacherib, king of Nineveh, as the founder. 
When Tarsus became a Greek city, a centre of 
Greek civilization and seat of a university, it 
could not be satisfied with such an origin, but 
invented a Greek foundation. Perseus or Herakles 
was named by the Tarsians as founder of the city 
(see Dion Chrysostom’s Oratio xxxili. ad Tars.; 
Libanius, Or. xxviii. 620); but this is only the 
Assyrian legend in a slightly Grecized form, for 
Perseus was a peculiarly Oriental and Assyrian 
hero (Herod. vi. 54), connected with the mythology 
and religion of many places in the eastern parts of 
Asia Minor; and Herakles was the Tyrian god, 
the founder of colonies. These legends contain a 
memory of the time when the Assyrian power 
extended over Syria and Cilicia, and Tarsus was 
their western capital. Tarsus is mentioned on the 
Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser among the towns 
which he captured in the middle of the 9th cent. 
B.C, Athenodorus, the Tarsian, said that the city 
was originally called Parthenia, from Parthenius, 
son of Cydnus, and grandson of Anchiale, daughter 
of Japetus: here, too, fancy is giving a Greek colour 
to local Asiatic legend, 

Tarsus continued for a long time an essentially 
Oriental town. Its early coinage was struck, not 
by a municipal government like that of a Greek 
city, but by native kings or Persian satraps, who 
used Tarsus as their capital. It is true that at an 
early time considerable influence was exerted on 
the oy by Greek trade and civilization. Thus 
Greek letters were sometimes engraved on the 
early coins, and the coinage as a whole was 
modelled after Greek coins, and was probably 
made by Greek artisans employed by the rulers of 
Tarsus. Yet even in the Roman period, after 
Tarsus had for centuries been transformed (at 
least externally) into a Greek city, marked 
Oriental characteristics are apparent. A deit 
standing on a horned lion, thoroughly non-Gree 
and Asiatic in character, probably the god Sandon, 
often appears on coins under the empire; and a 
monument at Anchialos, inscribed with letters 
believed to be Assyrian, is often mentioned t by 
Greek writers. ‘Tarsus therefore was never 80 
thoroughly Hellenized as tu lose or to forget its 
Asiatic character and origin; even as a Greek 
city 1t was far from being wholly Greek. Its 
population, doubtless, was very mixed (as it is at 
the present day); and even to a greater degree 
than Syrian Antioch it may be regarded as a 
mnceting-place of Greeks and Orientals, 

In the Assyrian and afterwards in the Persian 
anything ia known of Tarsus. When the feted: 
was strong, presumably the city was governed by satraps. 
When the cee event was werk, the satraps tended to 
become more and more independent, and even a dynasty of 
native kings seems to have held Tarsus during part of the 5th 
and 4th centa. 8.0. 

In the Anabasis of Xenophon, Tarsus is described about 


B.C, 400 as a great and wealthy city, containing the palace of 
Syennesis the Cilician king. But ita coinage ig much older. 
Electrum coins of the 6th cent. have been assigned to it, though 
not with great probability. The kings or satraps of Cilicia 
wtruck coins at Tarsus throughout the Eth and 4th cents., with 


legends mostly Aramaic, but partly Greck, frequently with 


eriod hardly 
overnmeont 


* Ed. Schoene: Eusebius quotes from Alex. Polyhistor. 

+ Athenwus, viii. p. 345, xii. p. 629f.; Strabo, p. 672; Cicero, 
Titec. v. 36; Arrian, Anab. li. 6; Olearchus Solensis in Mragm. 
Hist. Graec, ii. p. 305, 6. 
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Baaltars, the Baal or Zeus of Tarsus, enthroned, holdin 
sceptre, grapes, and corn. Coins of Baaltars were struc 
during the last efforts of the Persians and under the earlier 
Seleucid kings; but they appear to have been minted at 
Bet on; and many of the extant specimens have come from 
naia, 

iii. TARSUS THE GREEK C1Ty.—TIn Seleucid times 
autonomous coins were first struck at Tarsus, 
showing its transformation from an Oriental town 
into a Greek polis, a highly important stage in 
its history. ‘This municipal and strictly Greek 
coinage began under Antiochus Iv. Epiphanes 
(B.C, 175-164), when the city was styled ‘ Antioch 
beside the Cydnus,’* and took that name on its 
coins. The growth of Tarsus is evidently the 
result of a change in the Seleucid rule; it is con- 
nected with their frontier policy, and shows that 
increasing attention was pas to Cilicia by that 
Syrian king. Before 190 Cilicia had been a district 
in the heart of the Seleucid empire; but, at the 
xcace of 189, the whole of Asia Minor up to the 
Pirie mountains was taken from Antiochus III., 
and Cilicia became a frontier land. It was neces- 
sary now to pay more attention to its organization 
and defences; and the refoundation of cities like 
Tarsus-Antiocheia, Epiphaneia, Adana-Antiocheia, 
Magarsa-Antiocheia, belongs to the same reign.t 
Mopsuestia, guarding the important crossing of the 
Pyramus, was refounded as Seleuccia by Scleucus 
Ill. (187-175). Almost all these cities (along with 
Alexandria ad Issum and Hicropolis-Castabala) 
began to coin as self-governing municipalities in 
the reign of Antiochus iv.f~ It is therefore highly 
probable that Cilicia had previously been treated 
more like a subject country or satrapy,§ and that 
now its cities began to be allowed greater liberty 
and to be more thoroughly Grecized in their inst- 
tutions, when it was important to make them 
heartily loyal. The incident mentioned in 2 Mac 
4° takes us into the midst of this process, and 
shows that about 171-169 is the probable date of 
this important transformation. In 171 Antiochus 
gave the revenues of Tarsus and Mallus to his 
mistress Antiochis. This provoked riot and even 
insurrection ; and Antiochus had to go in person 
to quell the disturbances. Apparently he suc- 
ceeded in this peaceably, by granting freer consti- 
tutions to the cities and reorganizing the country 
generally. The year 170 B.c., therefore, marks 
an epoch in the history of Tarsus, for it was now 
refounded as a Greek polis, and called by a new 
name, ‘Antiocheia on the Cydnus.’ 


There is no reason to think|| that the change of name was a 
mere act of adulation to the reigning king, implying no real 
development in the city constitution. It is true that the name 
Antioch goon fell into diguse, and the name Tarsus revived; 
but this was due partly to the fact that the town was not 
thoroughly Grecized, partly to the fact that the name Antioch 
was already too cominon, and the three new Antiochs would 
hardly establish a right to exist beside the many older Antiochs. 
Rather we must icok on the refoundation of Tarsus as a critical 
epoch in its history. 


The refoundation was certainly accompanied by 
an increase of population, for the regular Seleucid 
policy in such cases was to introduce a body of 
settlers whose loyalty might be reckoned on, and 
to give them special privileges in the city. The 
colonists whom the Seleucid kings most common! 
planted in the cities of Asia Minor were Jews 
and therefore it is highly probable that a Jewish 
colony was established at Tarsus about B.C. 
170. ; 


se Seep Byz. and le Bas- Waddington, Inscr. d’Asie Min. 
0. 1486, 

¢t Compare Magarsos (see MALLOos). ae 

} Hill, Catalogue of British Museum Coins, Cilicia, etc. pp. 
xcviii, ci, cx, etc. 

$ The name pe was used {n the Seleucid empire; sce 
Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprice of Phryyta, i. p. 257. 

{ As Waddington (2.c.) wrongly thinks, 

*] See Purya.a, vol. ili. p. 868. 
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iv. TARSUS THE ROMAN CiTy.—From the decay- 
ing Seleucid empire Tarsus passed into the hands 
of the Romans. From B.c. 103 onwards the name 
Cilicia became ‘the Roman term for a great, ill- 
defined, half-subdued agglomeration of lands, com- 

risin arts of Cilicia, Pamphylia, and other 
ands’ (Ramsay, Histor. Comm. on Galatians, 
103). In 66 Uilicia Campestris was decisively 
conquered by Pompey, after having been under 
the power of king Tigranes more or less since 83 ; 
and in 64 it was properly organized (see CILICIA) 
as a province with Tarsus for its capital, though 
considerable parts of the country were left for a 
long time under native kings—Tarcoudimotos I. 
and 11. and Antiochus being the most famous. 

Tarsus, while exposed to the oppression gener- 
ally exercised on subject cities by the Roman 
republican officials, was favourably treated by 
Julius Cwsar, Antonius, and Augustus. Cvesar 
passed through the city on his march from Egypt 
to Pontus; and the strong partisanship of the 
Tarsians for him was shown by the name Juliopolis 
which was granted to, or assumed by, them (Dio 
©. 47. 26). In punishment for its devotion to 
Cisar, Tarsus was harshly treated by Cassius in 
43. But Antonius soon after granted it the 
privilege of enjoying its own laws (as civitas libera) 
und the right of duty-free export and import 
trade.* He also made it his residence for a time; 
and received here a visit from Cleopatra, who 
sailed up to Tarsus in B.C. 38 in circumstances of 
extraordinary magnificence and luxury. It formed 

mart of the larve realm which he bestowed on the 
ugyptian queen (sce vol. ii. p. 86). When Augustus 
triumphed over Antonius he recognized that the 
Tarsians were partisans, not of Antonius specially, 
but of the Empire as contrasted with the Re- 
public; and he even increased their privileges. 
Cilicia was now united in one large province with 
Syria. 

Thus Tarsus, when St. Paul was a child, stood 
before the world at the entrance to the greatest 
province of the East as a metropolis, a free city 
with a free harbour, mistress of a large and fertile 
territory, a centre of Roman imperial partisanship. 
It had been a Greek self-governing city since 
B.C. 170, and the enthusiasm with which it had 
taken up Greek education and civilization had 
made it one of the three great. university cities 
of the Mediterranean orld: Strabo (14, 5, 13, 
p. 673) speaks of the Tarsian university as even 
surpassing in some respects those of Athens and 
Alexandria; and he observes that all the students 
were natives,t and no strangers came to it; but, 
on the contrary, many natives of the country went 
abroad to study and reside, few returning home 
again: Rome was full of Tarsian and Alexandrian 
scholars. So strong was the Tarsian love for letters 
and education! They filled their own university 
and foreign cities and Rome itself. Demetrius, as 
Plutarch tells (de Defect. Orac., ad init.), went to 
Britain and Egypt, the Erythrwan Sea and the 
land of the Troglodytes, to satisfy his scientific 
curiosity. Athenodorus the Stoic was the com- 
panion of Cato the younger, and died in his house ; 
another Stoic, Athenodorus Kananites, was the 
teacher of Augustus; Nestor taught the young 
Marcellus, his heir (and Tiberius the emperor, 
according to pseudo-Lucian, Macr. 21); Antipater 
the Stoic was head of the school in Athens and the 
great opponent of Carneades; and other phil- 


* Pseudo-Lucian acre) and Dion Ohrys. (ad Tars.) assign 
this grant to Augustus, who gave it again when he might have 
taken it away. 

t Among the natives (issyéps0s) Strabo includes, doubtless, 
persons from the neighbouring partes of Asia Minor. Atheno- 
dorus, the most famous of Tarsian philosophers, was called 
Kananites, from the name of his native village. The village 
probably was Hanna in eastern Lycaonia, which afterwards 
rose to be a city coining money. 


osophers and poets of Tarsus are named by 
Strabo, p. 674 f. 

Philosophers governed Tarsus at the important 
crisis when it was adapting itself to the imperial 
system. Athenodorus retired to Tarsus in his old 
aye, greatly honoured by his pupil Augustus, and 
invested by him with extraordinary authority in 
the city. e found that Tarsus had been seriously 
misgoverned and plundered by a certain clique, 
favoured by Antonius, but now greatly weakened 
since his defeat. After vainly attempting to 
bring them back by reason to a law-abiding spirit, 
Athenodorus, in virtue of the powers conferred by 
Augustus, sent them into avila? and reformed the 
constitution of Tarsus.* It appears from Dion 
Chrysostom (Orat. xxxili. ad Tars. 20) that the 
constitution in the Roman period was of oligarchic 
or rather timocratic type, citizenship requiring a 
certain fortune ;+ and there can be no doubt that 
this was the kind of reform introduced by Atheno- 
dorus, for it was in harmony with the whole 
tendency of the Roman imperial policy.t After 
the death of Athenodorus, at the age of 82, another 
Tarsian philosopher named Nestor, who also had 
approved himself to Augustus, succeeded to his 
commanding position in the city, and enjoyed the 
respect of a series of provincial governors. The 
rule of these two philosophers probably continued 
from about B.c. 29 to some time after dnrist.§ It 
is very probable that St. Paul may have seen 
and listened to Nestor, who lived 92 years.|| 
The influence of Athenodorus, too, lasted long in 
Tarsus, where he was worshipped as a hero, for 
Dion Chrysostom about A.D. 100 quotes his name 
(in the Oration which he addressed to the Tarsians) 
as a household word among them. Lis doctrines 
may be taken as those which most influenced 
Tarsus in the time of St. Paul, and which the 
latter is likely to have been taught in the schools 
of that city. Being a Stoic, he found the aim and 
end of life in release from passions; but, if we may 
judge from the scanty quotations from or allusions 
to his writings, he estimated the quality of human 
action greatly by reference to its relation to God. 
‘Know,’ said he, ‘that you are set free from all 
passions, when you have reached such a point that 
you ask nought of God that you cannot ask 
openly’; and Seneca, who quotes this,7 goes on to 
state as the rule of life, in his spirit, if not in his 
words, ‘So live with men as if God saw ; so speak 
with God as if men were listening.’ The spirit in 
which he guided the politics of Tarsus is expressed 
in a longer extract,** the gist of which is: ‘It 
would be best to strengthen one’s mind by making 
oneself useful in politics to fellow-citizens and the 
world; but in the deyraded and envenomed state 
of politics one must be content with the oppor- 
tunity for free expansion of the mind in beneliting 
one and all by educating them, by encouraging 
virtue, by teaching them to comprehend the gods, 
and to have a good conscience: thus even in 

rivate life one fulfils a public duty. The student 
ives well, not by renouncing humanity and society, 
but by drawing friends round himself. He who 
lives and studies for his own sole benefit will from 


* xeridves tiv xalioracey wodursiay (Strab. p. 674). 
¢ See Kuhn, Stadteverwaltung tm rém. Katserretche, pp. 260, 


470. 

q See Kiihn, Z.c. 

§ The exact date of Athenodorus {8 uncertain. He is com- 
monly conjectured by modern writers to have been 4 pupil of 
Posidonius (B.c. 140-60); but Eusebius, Chron., gives the date 
when he was flourishing as a.p. 7. This tends to show that the 
common dating of his career is too early; perhaps he may be 
placed B.c. 72 to A.D. 10; or, more probably, Eusebius made a 
mistake, taking hia death in the height of influence for the date 
when. he flourished: in that case 75 8.0. to 7 A.D. wae his 

riod. 
"I Pseudo-Lucian, Macr. 21. ¥ Ep. Mor. 1. x. 6. 

* Seneca, de Trang. An. 3(in St. Paul the Trav. p. 894, Clem 
ig mentioned wrongly in place of Trang.) 
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lack of work fall into mere misuse of the time 
which nature requires us to spend. One must be 
able to give an account of one’s time and prove 
one’s old age by the amount of what one has done 
for the good of the world, and not simply by the 
length of time one has lived.’ 

Such was the environment, on its best side, 
amidst which St. Paul spent his early years. To 
estimate its influence on him would be out of place 
here; but we remember that, when he was rescued 
from imminent death, bruised doubtless and torn 
by the hands of the mob in Jerusalem, in answer 
to the question of the Roman officer, the words 
that rose to his lips as he recovered breath were : 
‘I am a Jew, a man of Tarsus in Cilicia, a citizen 
of no mean city’ (Ac 21%). In such circumstances 
a man does not waste words, or speak what does 
not lie deep in his nature. St. Paul had to show 
the officer that he was not an Egyptian, but the 
tone in which he spoke of Tarsus shows a warm 
feeling about it as a city and for its own sake.* 

The timocratic system introduced by Atheno- 
dorus into Tarsus has an important bearing on St. 
Paul’s life. In a city where the mass of the in- 
habitants could be said to be ‘outside of the 
citizenship,’ t.e. not possessing the full rights of a 
citizen,t he claimed to be a citizen. Citizenshi 
in Tarsus was the certificate of respectability and 
standing which he mentioned to Claudius Lysias, 
when it was necessary at once to explain away 
appearances which were certainly much against 
him as he was pulled out of the murderous hands 
of the mob. One may ask why he did not mention 
his Roman citizenship at that time, for Roman 
citizenship was a higher honour and a preater 
proof of respectability ; and it seems hardly pos- 
sible to make any other answer except that, in the 
excitement of that terrible scene, the feeling that 
lay deepest in his heart about worldly position rose 
to his lips. When he was a child he felt himself 
a ‘Jew, a citizen of Tarsus,’ and almost uncon- 
sciously the words rose to his lips. But the Tarsian 
citizenship had this value in the eyes of those whio 
possessed it, because it was contined to a select 
small body. 

The history of Tarsus under the empire is a 
large subject. The following points may be noticed 
as characteristic of the Asiatic Roman cities gener- 
ally, and illustrative of their relation to the early 
Christians and to the Roman State :— 


The loyalty of those great cities to the emperors was very 
strong, and is unusually well {lustrated in the case of Tarsus, 
which assumed titles from the name of the emperors Hadrian, 
Commodus, Severus, Antoninus (Caracalla), Macrinus, and 
Alexander Severus,} dropping some when the emperor died, 
and keeping others for long. It took the title of Temple- 
Warden (vswxépos, 3i¢ vewxcpes), Indicating that one, or two, 
temples of the {mperial worship were built in the city. It 
induced governors of the province and even the emperor him. 
self, Alexander Severus, to accept office (of course merely 
honorary) in the city, and boasted of this on coins and in in- 
scriptions. 

Titles like these, however, sprang as much from vanity as 
from loyalty. The great cities vied with one another in invent- 
ing titles and appropriating the titles of rivals. Tarsus and 
Anazarbus compe with one another in this way. Each 
claimed such titles ag Metropolis, Firat and Greatest and Fairest, 
Temple-Warden; but Anazarbus was never Twice Temple- 
Warden, nor Metropolis of the Three Eparchiai (Cilicia, Lyca- 
onia, Isauria), but only Metropolis of the Nation (iveus, te. 
Cilicia). On one occasion, about a.p. 218, Anazarbus induced 
the emperor Elagabalus to accept the office of Demiourgos § in 
the city, and struck coins to commemorate this honour. Tarsus 
doubtless was downcast till it could atrike similar coins boastin 
of Alexander Severus as Demiourgos. Both cities boasted tha 


* It must be remembered that such expressions ag eis desuov 
wédtwe, oun driver, often imply a strong assertion of the op dite, 

t fers wArbes evn driver Sowsp iFabsy eye wedursiag (Dion. Bhrya 
ad Tara. p 821; see p. 687, col. 2, n. f). On the rights and 
meaning of reAirua see Szanto, Das griech. Burgerrecht. 

t It calle iteelf 'ArAckardpicvy Leunprara 'Aveaviviavd “Adpars in 
an inscription, and coins often give the last three cumulated. 

§ Title of the chief magistrate in many Oilician cities; the 
title is Doric, and pointe to the old Doric relations of Cilicia. 
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the koinobouljon (Council of the Koinon of Cilicia) met within 
its walls; but Tarsus alone could boast of the festival and 
games common to the three united provinces. And 80 on, title 
after title was devised to imitate or outshine a rival. 


Tarsus was saved by the barrier of Mount 
Taurus from many of the invasions which swept 
over Asia Minor. Only an enemy who took the 
route from Syria over Mt. Amanus through Cilicia 
would reach Tarsus; but most invasions preferred 
the route through Eastern rer pascal: keeping 
north of Mt. Taurus. Thus, in the long peace of 
the empire the defences and the defensive powers 
of the people in Cilicia must have grown weak, and 
when at last an enemy entered the country they 
found it a helpless prey. 

In the Byzantine ecclesiastical and _ political 
system Tarsus became even more important than in 
the older empire, owing to the steady growth of the 
Eastern provinces in wealth, education, and weight. 
Thus Basil of Caesarea (Zp. 34), in A.D. 373 (or 369), 
emphasizes its importance as ‘a city so placed as 
to Gs united with Cilicia, Cappadocia, and Assyria’ 
(z.e. Syria). 

Two churches are mentioned at Tarsus. In 
A.D. 485 Leontius forced Verina to proclaim him 
emperor at Tarsus in the Church of St. Peter out- 
side the city. Such an important ceremony is 
likely to have been held in the principal church of 
Tarsus, and we may identify this Church of St. 
Peter as the great church of Tarsus destroyed by 
the Moslemsin A.D. 885,* If so, it is remarkable 
that the principal church was not dedicated to St. 
Paul; butit is recorded that the Church of St. Paut 
in Tarsus was built by the emperor Maurice (583- 
602),t while we may be confident that the great 
church of Tarsus was built as early as the 4th 
century. 


v. Tarsus Tum ARAB City,—In view of the strongly Syrian 
associations of Tarsus, it is important to observe the way in 
which it lost itg Western relations, and reverted to a purely 
Oriental type during the long wars against the Mohammedans. 
The Arabs first crossed into Cilicia by the Syrian Gates from 
Antioch in 641. In 646 the Arabs found all the fortresecs 
between Antioch and Tarsus deserted; presumably the terror 
of these raids and the neglect of frontier defence by the 
emperor made the people fice to the mountains. 

In 650 the Arabs invaded Isauria ine Theophanes; 649 Ibn Al 
Athir). This would appear to imply that Tarsus, with Cilicia 
generally, was in Arab hands, though it must be remembered 
that the Arab invasions were often only passing raids, in which 
the forts and cities were left unattacked, or watched by detach- 
ments of the invading forces, while the open country was 
ravaged, and captives swept off into slavery. Oilicia, however, 
having been 80 neglected by the central government, was exposed 
defenceless to the Arabs. Yet the military strength of the 
empire soon revived, while the Arab raids made little ye emenc ut 
impression. Tarsus was quickly reoccupied by the Christians ; 
but in 673 it wags captured (after a defence presumably) by the 
Arabs. In the following years the Arab attacks were made 
chiefly by the north road nearer the Euphrates, or by sea; 
Cop paccels was occupied, and Armenia and Pontus attacked, 
while Oilicla was not inuch molested by formal invasions, but 
its cities seem to have still remained unprotected, and exposed 
to any small raids. Thus in 692 an Arab army advanced from 
the Euphrates nearly to Amorion, and returned by Cilicia. 

In 699-700 the Christians recovered Cappadocia, and the 
Arabs henceforth made regular use of the Ciliclan route in 
invading the Byzantine empire. Mopsuestia at the important 
crossing of the Pyramus was fortified in 701, and Tarsus was 
now permanently occupied as an Arab capital on their north- 
western frontier. The northern part of Eastern Cilicia, with 
the town of Sision (now called Sis), was conquered in 708; in 
706 the last struggle of the Romans to retain this country le 
recorded by Al Tabari. The wars of the epi years imply 
that Cilicia was the permanent basis for the Arab operations § 
in Lycaonia, Pisidia, Phrygia, and Bithynia. At the same time 
Cesarea, with Eastern Ca ocia, was again taken by the 
Arabs in 726, but recover y Constantine in 746. After this 
the Arab frontier cities on the north were generally Melitene 


* Muralt, Essai de Chronogr. Byzant. p. 740. 

t Sim. viii. 18. There may have been an older Church of St. 
Pee! course, in Tarsus, it this was built, not rebuilt, by 

aurice. 

t Dates from Arab authorities from 641-750 are piven accord- 
ing to Mr. E. W. Brooks’ papers in Journal of Hellenio Studies, 
Le: 182 f., 1899, p. ist. - dates from Byzantine authorities 
according to Muralt, Essat de Chronogr. Byzant. 

§ This ape in incidental expressions, such as Theoph. 
p. 390, 1. 18f£. (de Boor). 
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and Germaniceija, and a debateable land lay between them and 
Cwsareia, though the Christians attacked or even destroyed one 
or other of the two Arab fortresses in 750-754 and 778, while the 
Arabs frequently advanced north and north-west into Cappa- 
docia, Paphlazonia, etc. In 806 and 830 the Arabs carried for- 
ward the Cilician frontier to Tyana, building @ mosque and 
settling colonists there; but both attempts failed immediately, 
and Tarsus remained the capital of Orientalism against the West. 

In 807 the emperor Nicephorus invaded Cilicia, and defeated 
the Arabs near Tarsus; but the Caliphs Harun and al-Mamun 
strengthened the Arab power on this frontier. The latter died 
at (or near) Tarsus in 833. About the middle of the Uth cent. 
Byzantine power grew stronger, and Cilicia and Tarsus were 
the scene of many conflicts, while the Caliphs’ vigour waned, 
In 883 Tarsus is mentioned as a strong fortress, the capital of 
an independent Mohammedan State. In 891 an Arab fleet is 
said to have sailed from Tarsus towards the Byzantine consts ; 
and in 900 the fleet at Tarsus was burned by the Caliph on 
account of the disloyalty of the city. In 898 the Greek forces 
landed near Tarsus and pained a victory over the Arabs. About 
this time Tarsus is mentioned frequently ag the centre of 
Mohammedan opposition to the reviving Christlan power, In 
904 a Tarsian fleet burned Thessalonica, At length, in 965, 
after all the reat of Cilicia had been recaptured by the Chris- 
tians, Tarsus surrendered on favourable terms, the Moslem 
population were given safe retirement to Antioch, and only 

hristians were left in the city. The great gates of Tarsus were 
carried in triumph to Constantinople. 

vi. MoverN Tarsus.—The new Christian city of Tarsus had a 
checkered history. Byzantine Greeks, Latins, Armenians, 
Turcomana, Turks, Egyptians struggled for it, and alternately 
held it and lost it. For a century Greek rule in Cilicia waa 
practically unchallenged by the decaying Saracen emplre; but 
even during this time Tarsus must have undoubtedly retained 
many traces of the three centuries of Arab rule, and become 
far more Oriental than it had been under the Roman and early 
Byzantine rule, About 1067 the Seljuk Turks began to ravage 
Agia Minor, and their terrible armica were seen and felt in 
Cilicia } and in 1071 the victory of Mauzikert laid the country 

rostrate and helpless at their feet. Their rule over Phryyia, 
uycaonia, Cappadocia, Armenia, Pontus, was recognized by the 
feeble emperors; but Cilicia still remained, on the whole, in 
Christian hands, so that the wall of Mt. Taurus once more 
forined a line of demarcation between the two religions (though 
now Isluin was on the north and Christianity on the south) A 
new power now appeared In Cilicia: in 1080 Reuben, the first 
Armenian prince of Cilicia (called often during the next threo 
centuries Lethe Armenia), seized some forts in tho eastern 
Taurus mouwintaing on the north frontier of Cilicia. The history 
of Lesser Armenia was stormy, and its bounds varled from year 
to year, sometimes confined to the Taurus forts, sometimes 
including Tarsus and Cilicia a8 a whole. In 1097 Baldwin with 
his Crusading army captured Tarsus, and introduced another 
factor into the confused history of Cilicia, 

The vicissitudes of Tarsian history in this period are 80 rapid 
and so numerous that they cannot be traced In detail. Tarsus, 
the capital, passed fron: hand to hand. The Turks, who cap- 
tured it in 10738, did not hold it; the Crusaders were a more 
permanent power, The emperor John Coinnenus took Tarsus 
in 1137, the Armenian Reuben 1. in 1182. The Memluk Sultans 
of Egypt became a factor in Qilician history in 1260. The 
terrible Egyptian invasion of 1822 devastated the country. 
The Armenians suffered from quarrels in the governing family, 
from religious feuds, and from national inability to unite in a 
vigorous defensive policy. In 1875 the Armenian kingdom of 
Cilicia (Lesser Armenia) finally gave place to the Egyptian 

“ower, and Tarsus may from this time be said to have relapsed 
rito its original condition of a purely Oriental city. But it was 
still not subject to Turkey. It was the prey sometimes of 
Eyypt, sometimes of Turcoman chiefs called Ramazanoglu, 
whose tribes scem to have entered the Taurus fastuesses about 
1200, and to have gradually established their hold on the plain, 
and to have brought the country once morealmostinto nomadic 
barbarism. In 1466 the Osmanli or Ottoman Turks entered 
Cilicia, when the army of Mohammed 11, captured Tarsus 3; but 
the city was often recaptured, until Selim destroyed the Memluk 
power in 1516. Again in 1832 the Eyyptian forces of Mehemet 
Alf entered Cilicia, and held Tarsus till 1840, when once more 
it passed under Ottoman power. 


Tarsus remains a wretched town of the Turkish 
style, little more than a large collection of hovels, 
with a trying cliinate, an oppressive atmosphere, 
retaining not a trace of its former splendour, and 
few scraps even of ancient marbles. There are 
few places where the contrast between ancient and 
modern life is more conspicuous, The unsightly 
nnd shapeless mass of concrete, wrongly called the 
Tomb of Sardanapalus, is the only ancient monu- 
ment that is displayed to the tourist. It is the 
substructure of the platform on which stood a 
temple of the Roman period, and was originally 
hidden under the marble walls and floors and 
steps, afterwards utilized to make medieval build- 
ings, which in their turn have been utterly 
destroyed. 
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TARTAK (paca; Oapéd«s Tharthac).—An idol of 
the Avvites, introduced by them into Samaria, 
whither they had been transported by the Assyrian 
king Sargon (2 K 17%). Tartak is mentioned with 
another ae called NiBHAZ, and, according to the 
Bab. ‘Talmud (Sanhedrin, 636), was worshipped 
under the form of an ass.* Various speculations 
have been made as to the identity of this deity, 
the religious systems of the Egyptians, Persians, 
and Carmanians having been laid under contribu- 
tion to supply points of comparison; but the 
Typhon of the first, and the sacrificing of an ass 
by the last to their god (identified with Mars), do 
not seem to afford satisfactory explanations. In 
Assyro-Babylonian mythology no god in the form 
of an ass is at present provable, and the comparison 
of the naine Tartak with the Babylonian pod Itak 
(on account of the second syllable) can no longer 
be made, the correct reading of the latter being 
Isum. In all probability no trustworthy identi- 
fication of the deity, nor satisfactory explanation 
of his name, will be made until the position of the 
place (AVVA or IvvAit) whence his worshippers 
came, has been determined. T. G. PINCHES, 


TARTAN (jma; BA Tavaédy, BY Naddy, pera d-8-yal 
Q* Oapéd[v] in Is 20); B Oavddy, A Oapddvy in 2K 
18)7; PR acing De title of an Assyrian military 
officer, sent by Sargon to Ashdod (Is 20"), and later 
re aey another person) despatched by Senna- 
cherib, ea by RAB-SARIS and RAn- 
SHAKFH, ‘with a great host,’ against Jerusalem. 
Like the other titles in the latter passage, it was 
long thoncht to be a Deore name; and it is 
apparently this (notwithstanding the presence of 
the article in the Greek) which has given rise to 
the variant Nathan (an abbreviation of Tanathan) 
in B® In the Assyrian inscriptions and lists of 
officials, however, it appears as the title of the 
highest officer of State next to the king, and 
probably corresponds to the modern military title 
‘commander-in-chief.’ In the hst of ofticials given 
in WAT ii. pl. 31, ll. 26, 27, two grades appear, 
turtanu tmnt, ‘the turtan of the right,’ an tier. 
ftanw Suméli, ‘the tartan of the left,’ the former 
probably corresponding with the turtanu rabi, 
‘yreat Tartan,’ or ‘field-marshal’ of Shalmaneser 
Ir, and the latter with the tartanu sand, ‘second 
Tartan,’ mentioned by Johns. That the two forms, 
turtannt and tartanu, were interchangeable, is 
shown by the contract-tablet in which the form 
turtanu sumeli oceurs, and the variant spellings 
turtanne and tartanne in the inscriptions of Sar- 
gon.t Asone entitled to hold the office of Eponym, 
the Tartan came next in order to the king (see the 
titles for the Eponyms for b.c. 809, 780, 770, 752, 
and 742). Who the Tartans were who are referred 
to in Is 20! and 2K 18" is not known. In B.C. 
720, Asur-iska(?)-udannin was Eponym, and pos- 
sibly held the office, and in that case may have 
been the one sent to Ashdod. For the reign of 
Sennacherib we have Abda’u, who held the office 
during the eponymy of Llu-ittéa, B.c. 694 ; and Bél- 


* The companion-deity, Nibhaz (changed to Nibhan by reading 
] for 1), is stated to have been in the form of a dog—an explana- 
tion which is due to the supposition that the word was con- 
nected with ndabah, ‘to bark.’ It is therefore not improbable 
that the statement that Tartak was a deity in the form of an ass 
may be due to a similar (popular) etymology. 

+ Sachau (7A 12, 48) identifies it with the modern Jmm, be- 
tween Antioch and Aleppo. 

t The forms with double n imply that the second vowel wae 
long (tartanu), ag in Hebrew. 
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émuranni, who was Tartan and Kponym for B.C. 
686. Either of these may have been the one sent 
against Jerusalem. 

LITrrature.—Schrader in Riehm’s J] WB2; Fried. Delitzsch, 
Aassyr, HWB, Johns, Assyrian Deeds, vol. li. pp. 68, 69; 
Driver in Authority and Archeology (ed. Hogarth), 140. 

T. G. PINCHES. 

TATTENAI (‘jn2).—The name of the governor 
eee) of Curle-Syria and Phoenicia under Darius 

fystaspis, Ezr 5° (B Gavaval, A @ad@aval, Luc. 
everywhere Tavdavaios) * (B Oav@avas, A GadGavals) 
6° (LXX om.) 3 (B TavOaval, A Gad@aval). He is 
called in 1 Es 6% 7% 27 26) 71 SISINNES (Xialyyys), which 
is simply a reproduction in Greek (cf. Zuolvys in 
Arr. i. 25. 3, vii. 6. 4) of a Persian name Thi- 
thinaia (orig. Thathanaia ?), with aspirated t. See 
Ed. Meyer, Entstchung des Judenthums, 32. 


TAVERNS, THE THREE, is the rendering in 
Ac 28'5 of Tpets TaBépvac, the Greek form which 
represents the Latin Tres Taberne, as the name 
of one of the two stations on the Appian high- 
way whither Christian brethren from Rome, who 
had heard of St. Pauls arrival at Puteoli on 
his way to the capital, went forth to meet him. 
The first group of the brethren met him at a point 
earlier on his journey—the Market of Appins—(see 
APPIus, MARKET OF) 43 (Roman) miles from Rome; 
the second awaited him at the stage called Tres 
Taberna, which was 10 miles nearer to the capital, 
being, according to the Itinerary of Antoninus, 33 
niles distant from it. The Latin taberna, which 
is by no means to be identified with or restricted 
to our modern sense of tavern, but was applied to 
strnetures of boards, booths, huts, and slions of 
various kinds, probably denotes here an inn for 
travellers. Three such inns might fitly give 
name to a halting-place, which doubtless was the 
seat of local traflie, and from which a road branched 
off to Antinm on the seacoast. Cicero mentions it 
in writing to Atticus (Zp. ii. 10, 12, 13). [ts precise 
site has hardly been faleritihied: but is generally 
referred to the vicinity of the modern Cisterna. 

WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 

TAW (n).—The twenty-second letter of the Heb. 
alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th Psalm 
to designate the 22nd part, each verse of which 
begins with this letter. It is transliterated in 
this Dictionary by ¢ or th. 

For the use of fav (1p) in Ezk 94 and Job 31© see 
FOREHEAD, and MARK No. 6 (vol. iii. p. 24-49), 


TAXES, TAXING.—Sce PUBLICAN and QUIR- 
INIUS. 


TEACHER, TEACHING. —In the OT various 
Heb. words are used for teachers and their work 
(chiefly verbal forms, p39, 77, 325); and several 
other words are employed more indetinitely for 
teaching venerally (45x, van, prna, 20, ay, S°2eA). 
This is one indication that in early times there was 
no recognized office of teacher with a technical title. 
Nevertheless the duty of teaching, especially in 
the edueation of the young, is much insisted on. 
In Deut. this is repeatedly urged as an obligation 
resting on parents (e.g. 4!° 67 11%), The head of 
the family is to be diligent in teaching his children 
the great. precepts of the Law, and in talking of 
them habitually in the house and in the street. 
The . prophets were recopynized to be divinely- 
inspired teachers, commissioned to instruct ihe 

eople in the knowledge of Jehovah and His will. 

‘he word térdh (an), Which was applied to Deut. 
in the days of Josiah (e.g. 2 K 22"), and from the 
time of Ezra to the Pent. (ag. Neh 87), means 
‘teaching’ (lit. ‘direction’), and was used in 
earlier times for the instruction given by the 
prophets. It is used in this sense by Hosea (4° 8! 


8!2) by Amos (2*), by Micah (4?), by Isaiah (17° 28 
etc.), ‘ Zephaniah (34). It is to be observed that 
in all these instances of the occurrence of the word 
in the prophets we never read of ‘the térdh of 
Moses’ as in Ezra and later, but of ‘ Jehovah's 
torah,’ or ‘the térah’ denne The clear dis- 
tinction, now resulting from OT criticism on the 
date of the Pent., accentuates the importance of 
teaching under the prophets by demonstrating 
that what formerly appeared to be a reference to 
the Mosaic law is, in fact, an allusion to the pro- 
phets’ teaching. In early times the priests also 
undertook the religious instruction of the people. 
Thus Micah, rebuking the mercenary leaders in 
Jerusalem, declares, ‘the priests thereof teach (7) 
for hire’ (Mic 3"). After the return from the 
Captivity an immense impulse was given to reli- 
rious teaching. Religion had now passed into a 
iterary phase. The public reading of the Law by 
Ezra was an indication that the new Judaism was 
to restore popular knowledge (Neh 8'8). It is a 
significant fact that the high priest took no igede 
in this effort to popularize what had hitherto been 
cherished as a mystery in the sacerdotal clan. The 
scribe who not only copies the Law, but teaches it, 
now becomes the leader of the Jewish religion 
among the people, gradually taking the place of 
the prophet, but with an inferior réle, since he 
cannot pretend to come with an original message 
from Jehovah, and must content ‘himself with 
interpreting, commenting on, and ‘fencing’ a 
fixed written térdh. Thus he in turn comes into 
antavonism with the priest who performs official 
functions, administers the Law, and enjoys an 
nristocratic rank; because the scribe’s work in 
popularizing the Law lessens the power of the 
Weassetees y opening the eyes of the people and 
y making religion more an affair of ideas than of 
ritual, or if of ritual still of observances within the 
reach of the laity. Accordingly, the growth of the 
synagovue goes on side by side with the develop- 
ment of teaching by the scribes. Sce RABRI. 

In NT times teaching was most highly valued 
among the Jews, and the teacher held in great 
respect.” Josephus, writing the history of his 
peors from the standpoint of his own day, relates 
1ow Moses commanded that ‘boys should learn 
the primary laws (mpwrovs rods véuous) as the best 
knowledge and the cause of prosperity’ (Ant. Iv. 
vill. 12); and affirms for his own time, ‘We take 
most pains of all with the instruction of children’ 
(c. Apion. i. 12). Similarly Philo writes: ‘Since 
the Jews esteem their laws as divine revelations, 
and are instructed in the knowledge of them from 
their earliest youth, they bear the image of the 
law in their souls’ (Legat. ad Gat. 31); and, 
‘They are taught, so to speak, from their swad- 
dling-clothes, by their parents, teachers, and those 
who bring them up, even before instruction in the 
sacred laws and unwritten customs, to recognize one 
God as the Father and Creator of the world’ (28.). 
The Talmud abounds in traditional sayings on the 
importance of teaching. ‘This is much insisted on 
in the Pirké Aboth, where we read how Joshua 
ben Perachia said, ‘Get thyself a teacher’ (i. 6); 
Rabban Gamaliel, ‘Appoint for thyself a teacher, 
so wilt thou avoid what is doubtful’ (i. 16); Hillel, 
‘An ignorant man cannot be truly pice (ii, 5). 
Certainly elementary schools existed in the time 
of the Mishna, and the way in which hey are 
referred to implies that they were then established 
institutions. [t is most probable that they were 
in existence in the time of Christ. ‘The name of 


these schools was beth-sepher (1700 n‘2)—‘ the 
house of the book ’—.e. of the éérah, Thus we 
read (Jerus, Megill. iii. 1), ‘R. Pinchas said in the 

*In 2 Mac 110 we read of a Jew named Aristobulus who had 
been Ptolemy's ‘teacher’ (3:3éene2es). 
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name of R. Hoshaiah that there were 480 syna- 
gogues in Jerusalem, and each had a beth-sepher 
and a beth- Talmud, the former for the mikra 
(text of Scripture), the latter for the mtshna (oral 
tradition).’ A frequently quoted sentence about 
the order of a child’s education—of late date, being 
found in an appendix to the Aboth of the post- 
Talmudic period — states that ‘at 5 years old 
(he comes) to the reading of Scripture, at 10 to 
the Mishna, at 13 to the practice of the com- 
mandments, at 15 to the Talmud, at 18 to mar- 
riage,’ ete. (Pirké Aboth, v. 21). For _ further 
particulars on this point see Schiirer (HJP 1. il. 
§ 27, and artt. EDUCATION and SYNAGOGUE). 

In the NT, teaching is mentioned chiefly with 
reference to the exposition of specifically Christian 
ideas. Nicodemus acknowledges Jesus to be ‘a 
teacher (d:ddcxaXos) come from God,’ and addresses 
Him with the recognized Jewish name of a teacher, 
‘Rabbi’ (paSfel, Jn 37). In all four Gospels the 
usual name for our Lord is ‘Teacher ’ (&ddexaXos, 
tr. ‘Master’ in AV and RV, but ‘Teacher’ in 
RVm and in J'wentieth Cent. NT). This word is 
not only used by the disciples ; it is also employed 
by others in addressing our Lord, a the Pharisees 
and Herodians (Mk 12'4), No doubt it is the 
evanvelist’s rendering of the Aramaic title, ‘ Rabbi,’ 
which occasionally appears in its original form in 
Jn (15+ @ 32 26 6%, and once Rabboni, paBPBouvel, 201%), 
It is important to observe that a clear distinction 
between ‘teaching’ (d:ddoxw) and ‘ preaching’ 
(xnptcow) is maintained throughout the NT. This 
is manifest in our Lord’s public ministry. He 
commenced with preaching, as John had done 
before Him (Mk 1‘). This preaching was the call 
to repentance in connexion with the announce- 
ment that the kingdom of God was at hand, and 
was called ‘ preaching the gospel of God’ (Mk 1), 
Then, having gathered some disciples about Him, 
our Lord procecded to instruct them in the mys- 
teries of the kingdom, its nature, laws, and prin- 
ciples, ‘lhis instruction is called ‘teaching,’ and it 
was with such teaching rather than with preaching 
that the later part of His ministry was occupied. 

A similar distinction was observed in the apos- 
tolic ministry and in the life and organization of 
the early Churches. Among the various functions 
in the Church mentioned by St. Paul in Romans 
occurs that of ‘teaching ’(Ro 12‘). It there takes the 
third place in a series, being preceded by prophecy 
and ministry, and followe by exhorting, giving, 
ruling, and showing mercy. The last of these 
functions being of a general character, and such as 
any one might be called on to exercise, suggests 
that the list as a whole may not point to definite 
offices. But, in a mean contemporary and prob- 
ably earlier epistle, teaching is assigned to specific 

ersons. In 1 Co 12% this also comes third in a 
ist; but the list as a whole is different from that 
in Romans, containing titles of persons, not merely 
functions; so that we have ‘ teachers,’ not merely 
‘teaching.’ They are precast by ‘ first apostles, 
secondly prophets’; then we come to ‘thirdly 
teachers.’ The form changes after this to gifts 
and functions—‘ miracles,’ ‘ gifts of healing,’ ete. 
That the teaching is ascribed in an especial way to 
sone people, to the exclusion of others, is shown 
by St. Pauls questions, ‘Are all apostles? Are 
all prophets? Are all teachers?’ (v.%). Never- 
theless, the following questions, ‘ Are all workers 
of miracles? have all gifts of healing ?’ etc., show 
that. the personal differences rest on differences of 
gift. At Corinth they who have ie of teaching 
are teachers, as they who have gilts of healing are 
healers, Another arrangement appears in Ephe- 
sians: ‘and he gave some to be apostles ; and some, 
prophets; and some, evangelists ; and some, pastors 
and teachers’ (Eph 4"). Liere we have four offices, 


and that of teacher set last, an office not men- 
tioned in the earlier lists—the evangelist’s—coming 
between it and the offices of apostles and prophets. 
Further, it is also known by the name of ‘ pastor’ ; 
for the arrangement of the clauses (‘and some’ 
introducing each class) shows that the ‘ teachers’ 
and the ‘pastors’ are the same persons. The dis- 
tinction of the teacher from the evanyelist is sig- 
nificant, supe the differentiation of function 
in which the evangelist preaches, declaring the 
gospel, and the teacher instructs the converts. 
The companion title ‘pastor’ points to a settled 
ministry within the Church as distinct from the 
travelling missionary activity of apostles and 
sh bogie but it is to be observed that the 
apostles gathered up in themselves the several 
functions that were afterwards distributed among 
various members of the Churches. Thus St. Paul 
describes himself as appointed ‘a preacher and an 
apostle... a teacher,’ ete. (1 ‘Ti 2’—assuming 
these to be St. Paul’s words). When we turn to 
Acts we meet with yet another arrangement. 
Iiere teachers seem to be identified with prophets 
(Ac 13'); but St. Luke may mean that the pro- 
minent men whose names he gives consisted of 
prophets and teachers, as two classes. In course 
of time the teacher melts into the bishop, his 
function is absorbed in the episcopate; as a sepa- 
rate officer he is discredited by comparison with the 
higher official, and ere long he el nay entirely. 
These stages may be noted thus: (1) At the first 
appearance of the teacher there is no reference to 
the bishop: thus there is no indication of bishops 
in 1 Cor. or Romans. (2) At the time of the Epp. 
of the Captivity the teachers seem to have practical 
oversight, like that of the early bishops, even if the 
name 18 not even to them, since they are called 
‘pastors’ (Eph 4"), It seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that these were equivalent to the ‘bishops’ 
of Ph 1), especially since the word ‘ bishop’ in the 
latter case may be functional rather than oflicial, 
as Dr. Hort sugyested. (3) In the Pastoral 
Epistles teaching is Joined to the episcopal office. 
The bishop must be ‘apt to teach’ (1 Ti 3?; com- 
pare Tit 1’), Especial honour is to be given to the 
elders who ‘labour in the word and in teaching’ 
(1 Ti 5): this suggests that teaching was not 
carried on by all the elders. St. Paul will not 
allow woinen to teach publicly in the Church (1 Ti 
2'2), and yet he had written of aged women being 
‘teachers of that which is good’ (Tit 2°), when he 
must have meant home teaching, or perhaps teach- 
ing by example, unless we are to suppose that he 
changed his views on the subject between Titus and 
2 Tim., which is improbable. Already the teacher's 
office is falling into unworthy hands; and the 
apostle writes of the time when pole will not 
endure ‘healthful teaching’ (RVm_  tyawodons 
didacxadlas, not ‘sound doctrine’ AV and RY), 
but, having itching ears, will heap to themselves 
teachers after their own lusts (2 Ti 4°). (4) In the 
sub-A postolic age we still meet with the teacher as 
distinct from the bishop, though teaching now is 
more and more appropriated by the latter officer, 
and the teacher is sinking in importance. In the 
Didaché there are ‘teachers’ as well as ‘ apostles’ 
and ‘prophets.’ All three of these functionaries 
appear as itinerant ministers visiting the Churches. 

ie teacher is to be tested by what he teaches, 
and received or rejected according as his instruc- 
tion agrees with what is laid down in_ this 
treatise or differs from it (see Didaché xi.). These 
travelling teachers are quite distinct from the 
‘bishops and deacons’ whom the writer bids his 
readers ‘appoint for yourselves’ (xv.). Still later 
we meet with ‘teachers’ in the Shepherd of 
Hermas, and here they appear among the officers 
of the Church, coming between the bishop and the 
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the apostles and bishops and teachers and deacons’ 
(Vis. iii. 5). Hermas writes disparagingly of ‘ self- 
appointed teachers,’ who ‘praise themselves as 
having understanding,’ ‘senseless though they are’ 
(Sim. ix. 22), We have no definite account of the 
manner in which the teachers performed their 
work, or of the substance of their instructions. 
We are tempted to think of the catechetical 
teaching of later times ; but there is no clear indi- 
cation of a catechumenate in NT. Still something 
of the kind must have arisen early from the neces- 
sity of the case. The Didaché seems to have been 
a text-book for some such teaching. It has been 
suggested that the Logia recently discovered in 
Puypt might be a list of sayings of Jesus drawn 
up for use in teaching. Possibly St. Matthew’s 
Logia was compiled with that end in view; and 
the same may be suygested of the canonical 
Crospels (cf. A. Wright, NZ’ Problems, p. 91 ff.). 
With reference to teachers and teaching in the 
NT see Allen, Christian Institutions, pp. 28, 29, 
40, 42; McGiflert, Apostolic Age, 52811, 64010, 
654 {f.; Weizsiicker, Das Apostulische Zeitalter, 
pp. G21, 622. W. I. ADENEY. 


TEBAH (nay; A Tdfex, Luc. Téfex).—A ‘aon’ of 
Nahor by his concubine Reumah, Gn 22% [J]. The 
name stands for an Aramwan town, prob. the 
kame as is named in 28 8 (where read, after LAX, 
Pesh., and 1 Ch 18%, nay for nea. See TIBHATH). 


TEBALIAH (7153p ‘ J” hath dipped, i.e, purified? ; 
B Tapral, A TaSedlas, Luc. Tageyr)—A Merarite 
gatekeeper, 1 Ch 26". 


TEBETH (nay, T7870).—The 10th (Bab.-) Jewish 
month, See ‘LIME. 


TEHAPHNEHES, [zk 30!8.—See TAUPANHES. 


TEHINNAH ()na; B Gamdy, A Gard, Lue, 
Gcevvd).—The ‘ father’ of Ir-nahash, 1 Ch 4", 


TEIL TREE.—A mistranslation (AV [s 6}8) of 
aby (KV ‘terebinth’). Kor the various tv* of ’éldah 
see OAK and 'TEREBINTIL 


TEKEL.—Sce MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN, 


TEKOA (yipn: LXNX OcexGe, Gexote, Oexwu, Oexuws), 
—A town in the tribe of Judah, about 10 miles S. 
of Jerusalem and 5 8. of Bethlehem, situated on 
a detached hill about 2700 ft. high which is girt 
with other lower hills. From the summit there is 
n broad prospect. In the W. and S. the view is 
closed by hills, cultivated or clothed with low 
vegetation. On the N., is the ravine of Urtis and 
its continuation Khureitin, cutting deeply through 
the hills down to the Dead Sea, ' ‘he Frank moun- 
turin and Bethlehem are visible: Jerusalem is 
hidden behind intervening hills, but the Mount of 
Olives can be seen and, still farthe: to the N., 
Nebi Samwil. To the S.E. is another deep and 
wild valley, Wady Jehdr, running towards the 
Dead Sea, glimpses of which can be obtained 
through the distant cliffs. Eastwards the hill 
xlopes down to the Wilderness of Judah. Canon 
Tristram describes the approach from the Wady 
Bereikeh: ‘In front of us is a long hill, with a 
copious spring at its foot. .. . The district in its 
natural features seems to have been always what 
it is now—bare, treeless, open pasturage. We 
here lose all traces of the ancient terraces which 
gird the undulations of every hill farther west 
with their swathing bands. Here and there are 
still patches of cultivation in the hollows of the 
valleys, but the soil is dry and stony, and we 
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begin here to lose the rich vegetable mould which, 
however scanty, still covers more or less the 
whole of the central hills, and have, in its stead, 
only a thirsty, chalky marl. That vegetable soil 
is doubtless due, in the first instance, to the prim- 
wval forest, which certainly once covered the whole 
of the Judawan, as of the Gilead, range, but has 
left no trace of its existence on the Western slopes 
towards the Dead Sea.’ 

The town is not mentioned very frequently in 
Scripture. ‘The Heb. of Jos 15° does not include it 
in the list of places belonging to Judah: the LAX 
rives it and ten other towns, one of them being 

ethlehem. 1 Ch 2°4 4° ascribe to Tekoa an anti- 

uity coeval with the Conquest. According to 
these passages, Ashhur, Caleb’s half-brother, was 
the father, 2.e. the founder, of Tekoa. In 28 14 
the wise woman of ‘Tekoa is spoken of in such a 
manner as to convey the impression that her 
shrewdness had brought her dwelling - place into 
notoriety. David spent much time in this part of 
the country during his Wanderjahre: afterwards it 
was a recruiting ground for the ranks of his mighty 
men (2 8 2378, 1 Ch 11%), Krom 2 Ch 118 we learn 
that it was one of the towns fortified by Relioboam. 
Its commanding position and its situation on the 
utmost frontier of the cultivated land would ensure 
its being made a military post. Jer 6! shows that 
its defences continued to be kept up. ‘The Deol 
bids the children of Benjamin raise up a signal on 
Beth-haccherem (Jebel Fureidis, the Frank moun- 
tain), and blow the trumpet in Tekoa. This is not 
suid merely for the sake of the play on words, 
tik'd, éhoa' [note also také'd in v.*), but also 
because this was a garrison town, The Wilder- 
ness of Tekoa is named at 2 Ch 20” as the battle- 
field where Jehoshaphat defeated the Ammonites 
and their allies. In the Bk. of Nehemiah (3% 27) 
the public-spiritedness of the commonalty is 
sharply contrasted with the contemptuous refusal 
of their chiefs to bend the neck to the Tirshatha’s 
roke. 1 Mac 9% relates that Simon and Jonathan 
fled to the Wilderness of ‘Tekoa from before Bac- 
chides. The crowning glery of ‘Tekoa was its 
connexion with the prophet Amos (Arm 1)), 

Josephus, who mentions Tekoa as one of the 
‘strony and large cities’ built by Rehoboam (Ané. 
VIII. x. 1), speaks of it as a village in the Macca- 
biean Teel (BJ iv. ix. 5) and in his own da 
(Vita, 75). Jerome (Comm. in Jerem. vi. 1) calls 
it a village, 12 (Roman) miles from Jerusalem, 
visible to him from Bethlehem every day. In the 
Pref. to Amos he adds: ‘There is no village be- 
yond Tekoa, not even [a probable conjectural 
emendation is ‘except’) rustic huts, of the appear- 
ance of ovens, which the Africans call meapulic: 
such is the desolateness of the desert which extends 
as far as the Hed Sea and the boundaries of the 
Persians, Etinopians, and Jews. And because no 
kind of crop whatever grows on the dry and sandy 
soil, the whole neighbourhood is occupied by 
shepherds, to compensate for the burrenness of the 
soil by the multitude of sheep.’ The same Father 
asserts that the tomb of Amos was shown at this 
place. The Talmud speaks of the oil of Tekoa as 
the best in the country; and one of the Arab geo- 
graphers says that its honey was so excellent as to 
have become proverbial. In the early part of the 
6th cent. Saba founded a new monastery here, 
which, in contradistinction to Laura (Mar S&ba), 
was called Laura Nova, ‘New Monastery.” Soon 
after his death it became the scene of fierce con- 
flicts between the Monophysites and the orthodox. 
In Crusading times it was inhabited by a large 
pe ulation Be Christians, who afforded considerable 
ielp to the Franks during the first sieye of Jeru- 
salem. The villaye was sacked by a party of 
Turks from beyond the Jordan in A.vb, 1138, but 
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the majority of the inhabitants had taken refuge 
in the great cave of KhureitOn. There is a some- 
what puzzling reference in Bahaoddinus, Vita 
Salad., ed. Schultens, p. 237. He writes of 


‘the river of Tekoa ( a gh) 0), one parasang 


{=about 3 Eng. miles} from Jerusalem, which fur- 
nished a sufficient supply of water to Richard of 
England and his army’ of Crusaders. It is obvions 
that the distance here given does not agree with 
the facts. The suggestion has been made that the 
water in question was that of the lake mentioned 
1 Mac 9 7d Udwp Adkxov’Acddp (N, Ven.), or ’Acddr 
(A), which Josephus (Ant, XIII. 1. 2) calls rd 
Ddwp 7d Kadovmevoy Adkxov Aoddp, and which Miihlau 
identifies with sep ig? S. of Tekoa, Robinson 
(BRP? ii. 202) with Bir Selhub 8.W. of En-gedi. 
The Palestine pilgrims of the Middle Ages do not 
enlighten us greatly as to the condition or histo 
of Tekoa. In the account of St. Willibald’s pil- 
grimage (8th cent.) it is said that he came hither, 
and ‘there is now a church, and there rests one of 
the prophets.’ The anonymous itinerary of this 
journey asserts that Nathanael was one of the 
infants at Bethlehem when Herod slew the chil- 
dren, that his mother hid him under a fig tree 
(Jn 1*), and that he escaped to Tekoa. In the 
12th cent. John of Wirzburg and Fetellus state 
that the tomb of Amos was shown there, the latter 
adding, ‘From its confines Habakkuk was borne by 
the angel to Babylon. In Thecua many of the 
prophets used to meet together to discuss divine 
things.’ Isanc Chelo (A.D. 1134) speaks of the 
tomb of Amos as being in a cave at this place. 
From William of Tyre we learn that in A.D. 1144 
ueen Melesinda pave the spot to the canons of the 
Hol Sepulchrein exchange tor property at Bethany. 
The ancient name Tekin still clings to the site 
(Robinson, Pal. ii. 406ff.; CGuérin, Judée, iii. 
1411f). In the neighbourhood large flocks of shee 
and goats, together with a few oxen, are pasture 
by Arabs, genuine representatives of the nomads 
who dwelt there in ancient days. On the level 
proune immediately near the lill corn is grown. 
‘he shepherds use for sheep-cotes the numerous 
caves with which the mountains are honeycombed. 
On the broad summit of the hill of Tekoa there are 
ruins which cover a space of four or five acres. 
They ‘consist chiefly of the foundations of houses 
constructed of large hewn stones, some of them 
bevelled. At the N.E are the remains of a square 
tower, occupying a very commanding position ; and 
near the middle of the site are the ruins of a 
Greek church, with several broken columns and 
an octagonal baptismal font of rose-coloured lime- 
stone, 5 ft. diam. on the outside, 4 on the inside, 
and 3 ft. 9in, deep. There are also many cisterns 
excavated in the rock.’ The view of the font in 
Wilson’s Picturesque Palestine, iii. 184, is well 
worth seeing. 
Cyril of Aliendvin asserts that the Tekoa of 
Amos was an Ephraimite, not a Judsean city. The 
author of the Lives of the Prophets says that it 
was in the tribe of Zebulun—probably a mistake 
for Simeon, since Simeon bordered closely on 
Judah. Abarbanel and Kimchi place it in the 
tribe of Asher. But there is not a particle of real 
evidence in favour of a second T’ckoa. 
Tekoite.— A native or inhabitant of Tekoa. 
The adjective is used three times in the singular 
nuinber (28 23%, 1 Ch 11% 27°) of one of David’s 
mighty men, Ira, the son of Ikkesh the Tekoite. 
In 28 14*° the Heb. has the fem. form, but our 
versions render the expreasion, ‘whshaih hat-ték6é tth, 
by ‘woman of Tekoa.’ In Neh 3° * the plural is 
employed for one of the bands of volunteers who 
rebuilt the wall of Jerusalem under Nehemiah. 
It is a little doubtful whether these men actually 


occupied Tekoa at the time. Tekoa does not 
figure in the list of repeopled towns given in Ezr 2; 
they may have been simply ‘a clan of fellow- 
townsmen who had held together during the Exile, 
and were known by this name after they had 
settled in Jerusalem.’ In any case their public- 
spirited zeal (v.27) sheds lustre on the name. 
J. ‘TAYLOR. 

TEKOAH.—This is the AV form in 28 14249 
for Tekva, and is retained by RV in 1 Mac 9* in 
the expression ‘ wilderness of Tekoah.’ 


TEL-ABIB (23x 5n, perh. ‘hill of corn,’ but see 
Del. Heb. Lang. 16; peréwpos; ad acervum no- 
varum frugum).—A place on the Chebar (Ezk 3"), 
—one of the rivers or canals in Babylonia. ‘The 
site is unknown. The LXX and Vulgate have 
translated the term as if it were nota proper name. 

C. W. WILSON, 

TELAH (nba; B Oddees, A Odde, Luc. Odda).— 

An Ephraimite, 1 Ch 7%. 


TELAIM (O92 ‘the lambs’; évTadydros 3 quasi 
agnos).—The place at which Saul concentrated his 
forees, and numbered his fighting men before his 
campaign against the Amalekites (1S 154). The 
LXX reads Gilgal for Telaim, and Josephus 
(Ané. VI. vii. 2) also makes Gilgal the place of 
assembly. Gilgal, however, though so frequently 
mentioned in connexion with the history of Saul, 
would be an inconvenient mustering-place for a 
force about to operate against the Amalekites 
in the desert S. of Palestine. Still it is possible 
that Saul may have started from the sanctuary to 
which he returned with his prisoner and booty. 
A more suitable locality for the place of sesniitg 
would, however, be in the Negeb, or South; and 
here lay Telem (Jos 15%), with which Telaim is 
wrobably identical. So Wellhausen, Driver, and 

udde, who prefer to point oxyp. Wellhausen 
reads oF» also in 1 $ 157 for abng. The same read- 
ing should also probably be found in 1S 278 (see 
Wellh. and Driver, ad lov., and Hommel, A HT 243). 

C. W. WILSON, 

TELASSAR (tsxbn 2 K 192, swbm Is 37)? ‘hill of 
Asshur’; B @aec0év, A Oaragodp; Uhelassar, Tha- 
lassar).—A town, inhabited by ‘the children of 
Eden’ (see EDEN), which had been conquered by 
Sennacherib’s forefathers, and was in the possession 
of the Assyrians during that monarch’s reign (2 K 
19%, Is 37!*). It is mentioned with Gozan, Haran, 
and Rezeph—places in Western Mesopotamia. In 
this direction lay Beth-Eden, or Bit-Adini (see 
art. EDEN, vol. i. p. 642”), a district between the 
Euphrates and the Belik. It probably stretched 
along both banks of the Euphrates, between Balis 
and Birejik. In the inscriptions, Gozan, Haran, 
Rezeph, and Bit- Adini are stated to have been de- 
stroyed by Sennacherib’s forefathers—a fact which 
harmonizes well with what is said in 2 Kings and 
Isaiah (Schrader, AAT? 327). <A place of this 
name (/'-Assurr) is mentioned by Tiglath-pileser 
W1. (Ann. 176, ed. Rost, cf. Nimr. i. @ 23); but this 
seems to have been in Babylonia. The name is, 
however, as Schrader remarks, one that might 
have been given to any place at which a temple 
had been built to Asshur; and the Zil-Aésurt, 
which Esarhaddon speaks of having conquered 
(KIB ii. 219), near the land of the Mitanni, as Del. 
(Parad. 364) remarks, suits better. 

C. W. WILSON. 

TELEM (ob»; B Tédrnu, AN TédAAnNu).—A gate- 
keeper who had married a rorelen wife, Ezr 10*; 
called in 1 Es 9° Tolbanes; perhaps the same as 
Talmon of Neh 12”. 


TELEM (o0b» ‘oppression’; B Mawdy, A Tédex; 
Telem).—One of the uttermost cities of Judah 
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towards the border of Edom in the South, or Negeb 
(Jos 15%). It is mentioned between Ziph and 
Bealoth, and may be the same place as Telaim 
(1S 15‘). In the LXX reading of 28 3", Abner is 
said to have sent messengers to Thelam (OaaAdy), 
where David was; and, if this reading be correct, 
Telem or T'elaim was probably intended. The 
site has not been recovered, but a trace of the 
name seems to linger in that of the Dhallam Arabs 
who occupy the country 8. of Moladah (Tedd Milh). 
According to Schwarz (4/Z 71), who places Telem 
N. of Moladah, the whole district is called Toulam. 
Telem is probably the Talmia of the ‘Talmud (Neu- 
bauer, Géog. du Talm. 121). A position to the 
S. of Zell Milh would meet the requirements of all 
the above passayes. See, further, TELAIM. 
C. W. WILSON. 

TEL-HARSHA (x70 99 ‘hill of the wood’; B 
Oaapnod, ‘Apnod, A Ocerapnod, Gedapod ; Thelharsa). 
—A Batglonian town, of unknown site, from 
which some of the Jews, who ‘could not show 
their fathers’ houses, and their seed, whether they 
were of Israel,’ returned to Judiwa after the Cap- 
tivity (Ezr 2%, Neh 7%). In 1 Es 5% the name 1s 
written Thelersas. C. W. WILSON, 


TELL.—See TALE. 


TELMELAH (n> 59 ‘hill of salt’; B Oepuércd, 
OedudrcO, A Oeruéxerd, Oedpérex; T'helmala).—A 
Babylonian town, of unknown site, which is men- 
tioned with Tel-harsha and Cherub (Ezr 2°, 
Neh 7%), In 1 Es 5% it is written Thermeleth. 

C. W. WILSON. 

TEMA (xh'n ‘on the right,’ ‘south’; Oacudy, 
Onudy s Thema).—A tribe of Ishmaclite Arabs, and 
a place or district in Arabia, which took their 
name from Tema, one of the twelve sons of Ish- 
macl (Gin 25%, 1 Ch 1%, Is 21'*), ‘he people were 
leaders of caravans, or camel-men, and their en- 
cainpments were apparently on a caravan-route 
which would be followed by fugitives from Dedan 
(Job 6%, Is 213814), According to some authori- 
ties, the pnssage in Job refers to ‘caravans crossing 
the desertin the dry scason ; pressing forward to look 
for water in the winter torrents, and finding none. 
Their disappointment is a lively image of the ex- 

erience He Job when he looked for sympathy 
rom his brethren’ (Smith, DB, Amer. ed., note to 
Tema). In Jer 25% Tema is mentioned with 
Dedan and Buz, and it may be inferred from 
Is 2116 that it was E. of the former place. 
Ptolemy (Vv. xix. 6) mentions a town called 
Themma (Qéuun) in the Arabian desert; and, 
according to Schrader (KAT? 149), Tema is the 
Timai o Tiglath-pileser II., mentioned in conjunc- 
tion with the Jfas'ai (the Massa of Gn 254), 

Tema is now Teind, a well-known place in N. 
Arabia, about 40 miles S. of Dumat el -Jendel 
(Dumah), and on an old route from the Gulf of 
‘Akabah to the Persian Gulf. The ancient city 
was enclosed by a stone wall about 3 miles in circuit, 
and there are still remains of this, and of some 
great rude stone buildings. Teimd is described as ‘a 
tall island of palms enclosed by long clay orchard 
walls, fortified with high towers.’ The houses are 
low buildings of mud or clay (Doughty, Travels, i. 
285). The Aramaic inscriptions discovered by 
Euting at Teima prove it to have been the seat of 
an ancient civilization (see Sitzungsber. der Berl. 
Akad. der Wissensch., 1884, p. 813 ff.; and ef. 
Studia Bibl. i.) The LXX reading, followed by 
Eusebius and Jerome (Ozom.), apparently connects 
Tema with Teman. 

LrrsraTurs. — Dillmann on the passages above cited in 


Genesis, Isaiah, and Job; Sitzungsber. d. Beri. Akad., 1884, 
p. 818ff.; Euting, Nabdat. Inschr. Off.; Buhl's Gesenius, s.v. 


C. W. WILSON, 


TEMPERANCE 


TEMAH (non: AV Tamah is due to the occur- 
rence of the word in pausal form npn). — The 
eponym of a family of Nethinim, Ezr 2° (BA Oéua, 
Luc. Qcuad)=Neh 7° (B "Hyad, A Ofua, Lue, 
Ocuad). 


TEMAN (j7'n ‘on the right,’ ‘south’; Oarudy sg 
Theman).—A district, and perhaps also a town, 
which received its name from, or gave it to, a 
grandson of Esau, who was one of the ‘dukes’ 
of Edom (Gn 36): 1542) 1] Ch 196-53), Teman was 
one of the most important districts in Edom. 
From it (‘the land of the Temanites,’ Gn 36%: #5) 
came one of the early kings of Edom; and it is 
sometimes used poetically for Edom. The name is 
apparently used in its wider sense for Edom in 
Am 1}? (cf. Am 27-5, where the country and its 
chief town are connected) ; in Ob * (cf. ‘the mighty 
men of Edom’ in Jer 49%); in the poetical parallel 
(Jer 49°°), where the inhabitants of Teman are 
those of Edom; in Hab 3%, where Teman stands for 
Edom, as Seir does in Dt 337; and in Bar 37-73, In 
its narrower sense the name occurs in Gn 36** 35, 
Job 2! 41 15} 22! 429, Ezk 2513, and perhaps also in 
Jer 49’. The Temanites were pre-eminent for 
their wisdom (Jer., Ob., Bar., as quoted above); 
and it was fitting that ELIPHAZ, one of the wise 
men of Teman, should be the chief of the three 
friends of Job. 

The name of Teman has not been recovered, 
and its position is uncertain, A district in the 
N. of Edom seems to be implied in Ezk 25" ‘from 
Teman even unto Dedan,’ and in Am 1" it is 
mentioned with Bozrah (el-Buseireh); but, on the 
other hand, it is connected with the Red Sea in 
Jer 49°21, Eusebius states (Onom.) that, in his 
day, Teman was a town 15 (Jerome 5) Roman miles 
from Petra, and a Roman post; but he does not 
give the direction. No trace of this place has 
been found, but it was probably on the road from 
Elath to Bozrah. 

LITERATURE.—Dillmann on Gn 3612 and Job 211; Driver on 
Am 1123; Wetzstein, Zéschr. f. allgem, Ardkunde, xviii. b2f. 

C. W. WILSON. 

TEMENI (yo'n, Baer yon [cf. Kittel, SBOT, 
‘Chronicles,’ p. 52]; BA Qatudy, Luc. Cauavet).— 
The ‘son’ of Ashhur, 1 Ch 48, 


TEMPERANCE.—The Eng. word ‘temperance’ 
occurs in Scripture only in the NT; but the idea 
of temperance, t.e. self-control, pervades the OT 
as well as the Scriptures of the Christian period, 
and the duty of realizing it is strongly insisted 
on throughout the Bible. The legal regulations 
about clean and unclean foods required self- 
restraint in the matter of diet. The Wisdom 
literature dealing especially with practical conduct 
is explicit and urgent on the duty of self-control. 
This is prominent in the Bk. of Proverbs, as in the 
sayings concerning eating—‘ When thou sittest to 
eat with a ruler, consider diligently what (or who) 
is before thee; and put a knife to thy throat, if 
thou be a man given to appetite’ (Pr 23! 7); wine- 
drinking—‘ Look not upon the wine when it is 
red,’ etc. (v.%); dicentiousness—the laws avainst 
adultery, the frequent warnings in Prov. against 
‘the strange woman’; anger—‘ He that is slow to 
anger is better than the mighty; and he that 
ruleth his a than he that taketh a city ’ (16°) ; 
revenge—‘ Kejoice not when thine enemy falleth’ 
(Pr 241"); and elsewhere greed of wealth—' Thou 
shalt not covet’ (Ex 20!7) ; ‘Woe unto them that 
Join house to house,’ etc. (Is 5°). A specific self- 
restraint was put upon the Nazirites (see NAZIR- 
ITE), and a similar self-restraint was practised by 
the Rechabites (see RECHABITES); and certain 
forms of abstinence were required by the Law in 
all the Jews, as at fasts (see FASTING), and pre- 
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vious to solemn religious services (Ex 19"). The 
religious life of the OT saint was not ascetic, but 
it was simple and free from the excesses of payvan- 
ism. While the Israelite was encouraged to 
receive the gifts of God with thankfulness, and 
to use them without fear of any Nemesis on his 
prosperity, he was not to plunge into reckless self- 
indulgence. Solomon’s luxurious living is not 
Israelite, but a result of the importation of foreign 
manners. JBaal-worship was denounced for its 
licentionsness as well as for its idolatry, and the 
unfaithfulness to Jehovah it involved on the part 
of the Israelites. The prophets repeatedly de- 
nounce the luxurious living of the hae and 
the growth of self-indulgence generally, as toreign 
to the rigour of righteousness, and certain to 
bring ruin on a nation (e.g. Am 4} 616, [3 317-24 
51. 12), 

When we come to the NT treatment of this 
subject, we have the description of Jolin the Baptist 
in his rough dress and simple fare, feeding on the 
native products of the wilderness (Mk 1°), whom 
our Lord contrasts with those who ‘wear soft 
raiment,’ and ‘are in kings’ houses’ (Mt 118). But 
the supreme example of temperance is afforded by 
the life of Jesus Pirist. That was not ascetic ; 
the charge of gluttony and wine-bibbing was 
brought against our Lord by malignant slanderers 
because He did not practise asceticism. And yet 
the extreme simplicity of His living, the many 
hardships He voluntarily endured, and His com- 
plete unconcern with regard to His own comforts, 
as well as His perfect freedom from all forms of 
sin and selfishness, show Him to us as one who 
lived the ideal life of temperance, avoiding excess 
and extravavance in all directions. This was the 
method of hfe He inculeated on His disciples. 
There is no passave in His teaching requiring 
asceticism, and no direct commendation of asting 
(the word ‘fasting’ is omitted in RV of Mk 9-" 
and the parallel Mt 174 in accordance with best 
MSS); but there is much urgent dissnasion from 
the life of ease and self-indulgence. The disciple 
of Christ is required to hold his thoughts as well 
as his words and actions under control (e.g. Mt 
521. 2227. 28), In the parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus the self-indulgence of the former, while he 
ignores the sufferer at his gate, aggravates his 
guilt. The Gr. word for ‘temperance,’ ¢yxpdrea, 
and its verbal form, éyxparevéua:, are found in the 
NT only in Acts (there ascribed to St. Paul), St. 
Paul’s Epistles, and 2 Peter. Derived from xpdros, 
‘strong,’ they indicate the strength a man uses 
towards himself in self-control. St. Paul makes 
temperance one of the subjects of his very per- 
sonal address to Felix (Ac 24%); and clsewhere 
brings it forward as one of the fruits of the spirit 
(Gal 5%). Using the verbal form of the same word, 
he appeals to the analogy of the athlete whose 
training involves universal sélf-restraint (1 Co 9°), 
The virtue is one of the requisites for a bishop 
(Tit 18). In 2P 1® it appears in an ascending 
series of commended attainments, following know- 
ledge and preceding godliness. 

See also art. SOBER. W. F. ADENEY. 

TEMPLE (A.S. fempel, from Lat. templum, a 
space marked out; a sanctuary: cf. réuevos [from 
réuyw, ‘to cut’), a piece of land cut off from the rest 
and dedicated to a god).—In the EV ‘temple’ 
renders the Hebrew words:—)9 (Aékal, in a 
narrower sense the Holy Place) and nz (‘ house,’ 
including Aékal and débir v1, or Most Holy 
Place). Three Gr. words are tr. ‘temple’ in the 
NT: iepév (more correctly the whole of the sacred 
enclosure), vaés (strictly the sanctuary or sacred 
edifice alone, embracing Aékal and débir), ofkos. 

i. SOLOMONS BUILDINGS.—The pile or series of 
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a 
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edifices of which the Temple formed one part,a 

embraced in addition the king’s house,g the porch 

of pillars,y the throne porch,d the house for 

Pharaoh’s daughter now married to Soloumon,e the 

king’s dwelling, and the haram. The following is 
@ 


FIG, 1.—PLAN OF ROYAL BUILDINGS, 


2. The ‘other’ or middle court & The 


1. The sphaley court. 
inner (or temple) court. 
rillars. 6 Throne porch, 

emple. 10. Altar. 


6. Porch of 
8. Haram. 9. 


4. Ifouse of Lebanon. 
7. Royal palace. 


Stade’s¢ plan of the royal buildings as slightly 
simplified by Benzinger in his Heb. Arch. y and in 
his Com. on Kings.0 

The above plan takes for granted that the pile 
of buildings formed a complete whole. There was 
one ‘great court’ (1) which surrounded the whole. 
The ‘other court’ (2) encompassed the king’s 
palace: and haram;x in 2 K 20* it is called the 
‘middle court,’ because it lay between the inner or 
temple court and the southernmost buildings 
(Lebanon house, etc.), The ‘inner court’ d (3) was 
that which contained the temple and its belong- 
ings: ‘inner’ not in contrast with an outer court 
of the temple (of such a court Solomon’s temple 
knows aeihiagl: but as distinguished from the 
‘greater court,’ which contained within it all the 
royal buildings. Apart from the deseription in 
1K 65-7, Kzk 438» makes it exceedingly likely 
that the whole of these buildings were together, 
making one whole. 


On the other hand, Thenius,y Furrer,é and others place the 
Laue on the east hill, but the other royal buildings on the 
modern Mount Zion and the haram hill, between which two 


« But to the author, or at all events the editor, of even Kings 
the temple was the principal building of the group, Jf not the 
final cause of the whole. 

81K 72 ‘ House of the forest of Lebanon,’ so called on account 
of the cedar wood used in its construction and the piles 
upon which it rested. J. D. Michaelia, Dathe, Iken (Dissert. 
Philolog. 1. diss.), and Hamelsfeld (Bibl. Geog. 1. p. 838) hold 
that the house in question was a summer residence for king 
Solomon built on Lebanon or at the foot of it. Dathe refers for 
support to 1 K 919,2Ch 88, But the fact that Solomon deposited 
the golden shields in the house (see 919) shows that the house was 
close to Jerusalem. Besides, we never read of Solomon’s having 
more than one palace. 


1 K 7, 31K 77. 61K 7, 
¥ Geach. 1, 815. ” P 239. 6p. 26. 
41K 710. 12. wi K 73, Al K 6%, 


we *They (the children of iaree})ebell no more defile my name 
. . . in their setting of their thresholds by my thresholds 
and their posts by my posts, and the walls between me and 
them,’ 

» On Kings; see his poe Tafel L. 

& Schenkel, iii. p. 222 ff 
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hilts the Tyropmon valley is situated. But the references we 
have are wholly opposed to this, a8 is also the probability that 
the king would have his palace erected in closer proximity to 
the royal sanctuary. 


In 1 K 6?* we read of the building of the temple. 
V.*8 tells us of an inner court, meaning clearly the 
court which enclosed the temple area and was 
itself included in the great court,a which had in it 
the whole complex of royal buildings, sacred and 
secular. The passage in Ezekiel § already noted 
makes this arrangement still more likely. 

The eastern hill on which the aunt: buildings 
were erected is that which is known in the OT as 
ZION and also as MORIAH. Tlie modern fiction, 
which fixes Zion on the hill west of the Cheese- 
mongers’ (=Tyropmon) valley, has nothing to 
support it except tradition. It has ayainst it 
topographical and historical considerations which 
are overwhelming.y Had the buildings been ex- 
tended to a west hill, substructions of a deeper 
and more expensive character would have been 
necessary. 


Relative positions of the Royal Buildings at Jerusalem.— 
Assuming that the royal buiklings were all of them on the 
eastern hill, how were they relatively situated? The temple 
nrust have been either north or south of the other buildings, as 
the distance between the Tyropwon and the eastern declivitics 
was too small to allow of its belie on the east or west. It is 
exceedingly likely that it was on the north, and therefore on 
higher ground. Fron 2 K 1119, Jer 22! it follows that the way 
from the temple to the palace was a descent, On the other 
liand, in 1K 8! 924, Jer 2610 it is equally implied that it was 
an ascent from the palace to the temple. In these passages 
it is taken for granted that the temple was in proximity to 
the other royal buildings. When Jeremiah was arrested for 
foretelling the destruction of the eerie) the princes were at 
once upon the scene and constituted themselves into a body of 
magistrates to dcal with the matter 3—an Incldent (ustrating 
the closeness of their residences to the sanctuary. Probably 
the southern wall of the temple was also the northern wall of 
ue ‘other’ or ‘middle’ court, a gate leading from one into the 
other. 

If we can fix the postion of the altar of burnt-offering, we 
can locate at once the main parts of the temple and also the 
other royal buildings, Thero is good reason for believing that 
the sakhra or rock under the dome of the mosyue of Omar 
is the spot where the altar in question stood. A very old tradi- 
tion connects with this spot the incident In which Abraham 
prepared to offer Isaac, as also the threshing-floor of Araunah 
the Jobiusite. It was on this threshing-floor that the destroying 
angel stood when Jehovah stopped him in his work of destroying 
the people.< Even if these associations with the place are 
imaginary, yet they show that it was a sacred spot from very 
primitive times, and in the conservative East there ig but little 
change in roads or towns or sanctuaries. Solomon would bo 
very likely to erect his chapel close to some spot where a Divine 
manifestation had been made or some altar had been ralsed. 

The fortn of the stone gives good reason for concluding that 
it was that on which the sacrifices were offered. It is a huge 
limestone rock, measuring some 60 by 40 ft., standing above the 
marble pavement about 6 ft. On its top there is an opening, 
through which the blood of the victims sacrificed could pass. 
Lower down there is an open cave in the same rock, at the 
bottom of which the stones make a hollow sound when struck. 
This, with other {ndications, nakes it very peolanle that there 
was an opening at the bottom through which the blood passed, 
this opening leading into a subterranean passaye which con- 
tinued its way to the Kidron Valley, This agrees with what the 
Mishna says,» that under the altar of burnt-offcring there was 
a conduit by means of which the blood of the victim flowed 
into the valley of the Kidron. 

Close to the sakAra or rock there were formerly two fountains, 
ono of them still sending up fresh and beautiful water. The 
natives say the water of this last is very putrid, but Pierotti 
tasted it and found they were wrong. He was of opinion that 
the water had the name of being filthy on account of its long- 
time association with the sacrificial blood which mingled with it. é 

Nowack; thinks that, probably, the sacrificial blood after 
passing into the aperture at the bottom of the cave joined the 
waters of that ‘fountain which flowed fast by the oracle of 
God,'s and fell with them into the eastern valley, joining ulti- 
mately the Kidron.a 

The altar was rough and in its natural stone, which meets the 
requirement of Ex 20%, that the altar should be either of 
earth or of unhewn stone. Moreover, there were to be no steps 
going up to the altar,»—a condition also satisfied by this rock, 


wo 1K 710.12, B 438, 
y See art. Zion, Miihlau In Riehm 2, ¢. ‘Zion,’ and especially 
Guthe in ZDPYV v. 271 ff. 

3 Jer 2610f. «Of, Ezk 438, 

828 2415, 1 Oh 21157. (Ornan). x Yomea iii. 1. 

0 Jerusalem Explored, London, 1864, vol. 1. 88 ff. 
‘Heb, Arch, ii. 41. « Ig 88, a Cf. Exk 4719. 
« Belonging to the Book of the Covenant. y Ex 20%, 
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supposing it to be the altar of Solomon’stemple. This last is, 
however, but twice named in Kingse and only once in Chron- 
icles; in all these three instances the altar is described ag 
brazen ; besides the size which the Chronicler gives,y that is all 
we are told of the altar of burnt-offering of Solomon’s temple. 
Nowack, indeed, completes the picture from the fuller descrip- 
tion of Ezekiel’s temple,d but with questionable justification. 
It is likely enough that the adjective ‘ brazen 'is a later addition 

and that the altar of the first teniple was one of unhewn stone. If 
this stone had not all along occupied a very important place in 
popular esteem, it could not have been tolerated, but It would 
many centuries before have been levelled to the ground. 

Since the temple and its courts were arranged in terraces, the 
house itself, together with the altar, must have stood on the 
highest platform: this is true of the ground on which the rock 
rests, 

Among leading authorities who have held that the altar 
was at fhe present sakhra, the following may be named :— 
Wiltliams,e Tobler, Furrer, Pierotti,{ Stade,» Benzinger,@ and 
Nowack.s Sir Charles Warren puts the altar just a little to the 
south of the rock, but quite close toit.* If the sakhra marks 
the site of the altar,a the house must have been to the west, 
the inner or temple court» east, west, south, and north, while 
the remaining structures built on tbe hill would lie towards 
the south. 


In order to make the rock-ecrowned Moriah fit 
for building upon, the rocky surface would have 
to be levelled—the sakhra being left as it was— 
and the parts lower down raised to be as high as 
the rest. Subterranean passages and rooms were 
erected, ‘hewn stones,’ ‘costly stones,’ ‘ great 
stones’ being used, large quantities of earth being 
thrown in to fill up the intervening spaces. There 
are to be seen at the present time remains of these 
underground buildings. o 


Allagree that somewhere on the modern J/aram esh-Sherif 
the temple was built; but this area is a quadrangle of unedue 
sides. Its west side measures 1500 ft., its east 1526 ft. The 
north and south sides are 1036 and 921 ft. respectively. It is 
Impossible that the temple enclosure included the whole of this 
space, though de Vogué, de Saulcy, Sir Henry James, and 
Sepp maintain that Herod's temple, with {ts courts and en- 
closures, did cover the Haram surface. German and French 
writers almost to a man, and the majority of English and 
American authorities, unite in holding that the temple buildin 
proper stood west of the rock as advocated above, and that wit 
its adjuncts it covered about 600 ft. east to west and 400 ft. 
north to south. 

A number of English writers have followed Fergusson # in 
maintaining that the temple occupied a square of some 600 ft. 
at the 8.W. angle of the Haram (so Thrupp, Lewin,e and W. R. 
Smiths). Fergusson was led to this view by architectural con- 
siderations, and eepceialy by his acceptance of the Mosque of 
Omar site for the Church of the Tloly Sepulchre. W. R. Sinith 
states succinctly what is to be said for this opinion, but there 
does not scem much inclination on the part of students of the 
subject to accept it. Indeed, but for the necessity to support 
a foregone conclusion, Fergusson would hardly have hit upon 
this site for the temple at all. 


Sources.—Our orivinal sources for the histor 
and description of Solomon’s temple are threefold. 
(1) We have what is said in 1 K 6. 7, which leaves 
out much that is absolutely necessary to make a 
complete picture. Many technical terms are used, 
the meaning of which it is beyond our power to 
elucidate with any feeling of confidence. More- 
over, the text is exceedingly corrupt and defective, 
so that conjectural emendation and addition have 
to be constantly employed. Béttcher in his A ehren- 
lese, Thenius in his Commentary, and especially 
Stade in his ZATI iii., have made praiseworthy 
attempts to supply the student with a correct text. 
(2) We have, further, the parallel history in 2 Ch 
2155s but that the history in this book, however 
sincere and pious, is constructed from the point of 


« Viz. 1 K 864 (in a narrative of the dedication of the temple) 
and 2K 16)7#. yi has supplemented it by an altar from 
Damascus). 

82Ch 41," a 

20 cubits tong by 20 cubits broad by 10 cubits high. 

6 Ezk 4313-17, a The Holy cit 2p. 206%. 

t Op. ett. « Gesch. i. 814 ff. § Kénige, p. 26 

4 Heb. Arch, fi, 27 f. 


x Underground Jerusalem, p. 60. 
A Fig. 1, 10. m Fig. 1, 9. 
$1 79 12; Jos. Ant. vill. iv. 82, etc. 
e See Warren's Underyround Jerusalem, p. 61 ff : 

+ Kasay on the ‘ Ancient To phy of Jerusn:em,’ 1847, 
p Sketch of Jerusalem, 220 ff. 
s Encyc. Brit.? «. ‘Temple.’ 


» Fig. 1, 3. 
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view of a Jerusalem Levite of the time after the 
Exile, and represents events as they were regarded 
and not as they were, any one who compares 
Kings and Chronicles, and considers the history 
of religious thought and institutions among 
the Israelites, may see. Chronicles aims at glori- 
fying David as the founder of the kingdom and 
of the religious society, especially of the priest- 
hood and the psalmody. According to the 
Chronicler, David received from God a detailed 
plan of the temple,a and gathered together ma- 
terials, especially gold, silver, copper, and iron,f 
for the building. Kings gives a fuller account, 
but leaves out this and similar things. (3) The 
temple of Ezekiel’s visiony must have been more 
or less suggested by the temple which he actually 
saw; and from its elaborate description one may, 
to a certain extent, fill in the omissions in the 
shorter description of Solomon’s temple; only, it 


is to be considered that the temple which the | 


prophet saw on the banks of the Chebar is as sym- 
metrical as imagination unhampered by fact could 
make it. ‘The text of Ezekiel is also corrupt; but 
Bottcher in his Proben Alttest. Schrifterklaérung, 
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the altar, the chambers, etc. This supposed con- 
nexion has led to many wrong results as to the 
dimensions of the first temple; as in the height 
of the building, which, because stated to be 30 
cubits, i.e. thrice, not twice, that of the tabernacle, 
is made to refer to the exterior, not to the interior, 
though the other measurements are admitted to be 
Internal. But the assumption of Fergusson, based 
on the oldest authorities, falls to the ground when 
16 18 remembered that the tabernacle in question 
had no actual existence at any time, and no exist- 
ence in thought until about the time of the Exile. 
It would be far nearer the truth to say that the 
tabernacle is itself modelled upon the second 
temple, than to say that the first temple was 
modelled on the tabernacle. See TABERNACLE. 

Lhe temple of Solomon included the house and 
the court which surrounded and enclosed house, 
altar, and other belongings. 

The ‘ house’ was a rectangular building 60 cubits 
long (east. to west), 20 cubits broad, and 30 cubits 
high.a ‘These are inside measurements, as the 
account of the dc¢bir, or Holy of Holies, in 1 K 6% 


| (cf. v.29) shows, and as the temple of Ezekiel 
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FIG. 2.—GROUND PLAN OF SOLOMON'S TEMPLE. 


B and J=Boaz and Jachin—the pillars, 


Ezekiel’s temple. 


P=the porch. Hethe hékil or Holy Place. 
table of shewbread. S=the stairway to the upper chambers. 


D=the débir or Most Holy Place. T=the 


Esentrance to the chambers. 1, 2, etc., the chambers after 


Smend, Bertholet, and especially Cornill, in their! suggests. But no allowance is made for the wall 


Commentaries, have done much to obviate this dif- 
ficulty.—We have secondary sources in Josephus 3 
and the Mishnic tract Jf: zddoth, but these are valu- 
able chiefly for Herod’s temple; for, even when 
describing the temples of Solomon, Ezekiel, and 
Zerubbabel, it is Herod’s which they have in mind. 
Josephus has also a strong passion for exaggera- 
tion, especially when the glory of the teimple 
is concerned. In matters of size and measure- 
ment his imagination seems almost as free as was 
Ezekiel’s.e 

1, PLAN AND DIMENSIONS OF SOLOMON’S 
TEMPLE.—Fergusson ¢ says that the temple of Solo. 
mon was a copy of the tabernacle, the dimensions 
of the latter being doubled, and such other changes 
made as were necessary In a fixed as compared with 
a portable structure. But the resemblances so often, 
especially in former times, pointed out, are accom- 
panied by differences of an important character— 
as in the porch, the two pillars Boaz and Jachin, 


a 1 Ch 2811-19, 8 1 Ch 2214 


Ezk 40-42 and fn part 43 and 46. 
§ Ant. vitt. iff., xv. xi. 8%; BJ v. v. 1-6. 
s See Robinson’s BRP? i, 277. 
{ Karly Temples af the Jews, p. 26 ff. 


separating the ékal, or Holy Place, from the 
débtr, which in Ezekiel’s temple was 6 cubits 
thick.8 The building looked towards the east. 
It is of course quite possible that this arrangement 
may have been due to the form of the hill, which 
made it much more suitable to build west to east 
than north to south. 

The sanctuary structure.—The temple buildin 
had three parts, or rather two and a porch whic 
is not reckoned as a portion of tle house. The 
arrangement and number of the chambers is con- 
jectural, being based on what we know of Ezekiel’s 
temple. 

The larger of the two parts of the house is the 
hékal,y the débiréd being the smaller. The hékdal 

a 1K 6212Ch 33. The latter passage does not give the height. 

8 Ezk 415, 

y Hekét (59°) is probably the same as the Accadian e-gal, 
‘great house,’ as Schrader, Haupt, and most Assyriologista hold. 
It may mean properly a Aall (AJSH, July 1901, p. 244 ff.). See 
the Ozf. Heb. Lex. on the word. Though used in other gensea, 
ite commonest meaning is that of the Holy Place (#1p), which 
is the later term. In this article Aéka? has always this mean- 
ing. 

S Desir (1°37) is the term employed in Kings for what in the 
parallel parts of Chron. is often called ‘Holy of Holies’ (#37 
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was an oblong rectangle 40 cubits from weat to 
east, and 20 cubits from north to south. The débir 
was & cube measuring 20 cubits in all three direc- 
tions. Since the ailiofe house was 30 cubits high— 
the house (nso) including Aékal and dtbir—there 
must have been 10 cubits of space-room on the top 
of the débir, this bene used probably for storing 
purposes, though Ewald says it was inaccessible 
and empty. 


Stieglitz and Griineisen view the débir as externally lower 
than the Aékal by 10 cubite, but 1 K 6? says the whole house 
had a height of 80 cubits. Kurtz and Merx held that the 
Aékal had an inside height of 20 cubits only, and that on the 
top of the whole house there was an upper room, 60 cubits 
in tength, for keeping the relics of the tabernacle.« They say 
further that the Chronicler means this upper space by his 
avoyn (LXX +d twspsiev). But how could such an upper chamber 
be reached, and why do we never read about it or about the 
means of getting at it? The chambers about the house? 
reached, taking the three storeys together, to 15 cubits. Above 
these were the windows;y but there would be scant room for 
the windows between the roofs of the chambers and the ceiling 


word is said in Kings about the height of the 

rch, but in 2 Ch 3* it is said to be 120 cubits, 

ut such a structure would have been called a 

Snip (tower) and not a oy (porch), The propor- 
tions, 20, 10, 120, are impossible on both sxsthetic 
and statical grounds. There is certainly a corrup- 
tion of the text, or we have another example—a 
gross one here—of the love of exaggeration to which 
the Chronicler is prone when describing the sanctu- 
ary and its worship. It is most natural to think 
of the porch as having the same height as the 
house; and it is not stated in 1 K 6, because that 
would be inferred by the reader. 

Walls.—There is no information given as to the 
thickness of the walls, but it must have been sub- 
stantial, because they had rebatements of a cubit, 
or at least of half a cubit,jat each successive storey 
of chambers.a It could be diminished therefore 
by 2 cubits, or at least by one, without any 
material change in the appearance. Ezekiel gives 
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FIG. 3.—SECTION OF THE TEMPLE, NORTH TO SOUTH, 


of the honse If the latter were but 20 cubita above the floor. | the thickness of the walls of his temple as 6 
The Chronicler does not say where his nv' y. were placed, and it | cubits. Bg 


ls most probable that by them we are to understand the O'Yy 
; : ad In 1 K 618 the cedar-covered walls are said to have figures 
or the chambers ranged along the three sides of the mouse: carved on them of knops and open flowers; but this verse i not 

The porch,—In front of the house and continuous | in the LXX, and it breaks in upon the account of the Aékdl in 


with i Pre het : ‘Tding— | V-17 and of the debir in v.19, besides repeating what has been 
< t A ve Glohy ie petit forming pOue building said in v.15, Probably this carving was the work of a later king, 
as the porch,é which was not considered a part of | tater editor, by mistake, ascribing it to Solomon. Yet in 


the house. Its length,e east to west, was 10 cubits ; | v.85 the doors of both Aékal and débtr are said to have been 
its breadth, north to south, being the same as the | *dorned with figures of cherubim, palm trees, and open flowers ; 
breadthe of the house, viz. 20 cubits. Not a | °4 the verse is above suspicion. 


OW I27). Jerome connected the word with the Hebrew 129 sok te, me ues told ad A AEN ie 
(dibber) ‘to speak,’ and followed the LXX ypnuarieespiev in TOChe eee MACE Vy Ts eels 
rendering it oraculuin (oraculi sedea). It is really derived from brant In ita ee a piston: 28 also Wy 

A 186 larg, esn. wy., an Tapiec versions O 
the root still used in Arab., J.) (V) ‘to be behind.’ So débir | afer pee covering Laas root.” But Benzinger 
37 = what is behind; that is, what lies to the west, the east and the LXX take it to mean the eousning or 
being called 072, or what lies to the front, just as the south is | wainscotting of the walls; and 1 K 776 shows that 


the right-hand side (‘}'):) and the north the left-handed (940%). | the same verb certainly can be used of the walls 
Deédir is the older term, and in the LXX of 1 Kings aa sued 
2 Ch 318 490 66.8 it is simply transliterated 3afsip and 3ufip, | WO dimensions, mean the greater and emaller measurement 


2 25 ’ r ctively, 
Bee ous also in Ps 283, aa Tee (for 1'y). La Ae a Esk 618. 
1 K 64 3 1A. ‘He covered the house with beams and planks of cedar.’ 
Y : opie (aldm). ‘And it (the throne porch) was covered with cedar from 
«In the OT, length and breadth, when used of a surface of | floor to floor. 
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—which Thenius is inclined to deny,—and that it 
robably is so used in this passage. Yet, as 
henius objects, the wainscotting of the walls is 

described in 615, V.%is otherwise awkward in its 

present position; and it is hard to make out the 
exact meaning of the technical terms translated 

‘beams and planks.’a Probably the verse is an 

interpolation. _ 

1 K 658 in the EV has the word ‘ceiling’ in it. 
Instead of ‘walls’ we must read ‘ beams’:+y ‘from 
the floor of the house unto the beams of the ceil- 
ing.’ We thus learn that the ceiling had cedar 
beams, but that is all we learn about it. 

But these beams must have been covered with 
stone, probably the hard limestone of which the 
walls were built, to protect the house from the 
rain. In the three most rainy months there 
descends as much rain in Jerusalem and its neigh- 
bourhood as the average rainfall upon any similar 
area in Great Britain throughout the year. 

Was the roof fat or gadle-formed? Most cer- 
tainly it was flat, as all ancient temples and houses 
were, and as, with hardly an exception, Eastern 
houses continue to be up to the present time. The 
custom with regard to private houses is to have a 
parapet all around the roof to prevent persons who 
are on the much-frequented roofs from falling.é 
Certainly no other kind of roof than the flat one is 
hinted at anywhere in the Bible, nor is any other 
known in the primitive East. It is remarkable to 
find leading Rabbinical writers, followed by Lund,e 
Hirt, Schnaase, Winer, and Thenius, plead that 
the roof was gabled. Hirt argues that there were 
Biles on the roof to keep off the birds, and that 
the roof was overlaid with gold, But he gets 
these, as perhaps also his gable roof, from the 
temple of Herod.¢ 

Inner supports or not P—It is uncertain whether 
inside the house there were pillars to bear up the 
roof, Inthe Aékal, at all events, it is very likely 
there were such supports, as the walls were 30 
cubits high, and a roof of wood and of stone would 
be in great danger of tumbling unless there were 
something besides the walls to Keep it up. 


Fergusson» argues for such pillars, and he thinks there 
would be eight in all, four on each side of the house, one be- 
tween each couple of tables and Jampstands.@ Such an ar- 
rangement would, he thinks, promote at once architectural 
effect and the stability of the structure. He refersto 1K 1012, 
but the word rendered pillars * means ‘support,’ and the 
parallel word in Chron.A means ‘highways,’ though it is 
rendered in EV ‘terraces.’ There is so much doubt as to what 
ig meant that the passage cannot be made to carry what is put 
upon it. 


The material of which the house and its ap- 
pendages were built was the white hard limestone 
which abounds in the country, and which can be 
pose like marble; indeed it is a kind of marble. 

‘he slabs used were prepared at the quarry 
before they were brought to the temple, so that 
there was neither hammer nor axe nor any tool 
of iron heard in the house while it was in build- 
Ing.p 

The inside walls of the house were, as seen 
before, overlaid with cedar planks,y on which were 


#o733, nny. 

£‘And he built the walls of the house within with boarda of 
cedar, from the floor of the house unto the walls of the ceiling.’ 

y nip for ning with LXX, Then., Keil, Bihr, Stade, Benz., 
and || 2 Ch 87, 

3 Dt 228, Jg 1677, #281 (or 824). 

n Temples of the Jews, P 28 f. 

6On the tables and lampstands of the Aékd? see below 
under ‘Contents of hékal.’ 

s* And the king made of the almug trees pillars for the house 
of Jehovah, and for the king’a house.’ 

= YD. a2 2Ch 911 nibon. 

1K 67. Ewald (Gesch. {ii. $24, n. 2), Stade (ZATW iil. 186), 
and Benzinger (Com. in loc.) doubt the genuineness of this 
verse. It comes into the middle of the account of the side 


chambers (see art. QUARRY). 
v1 K at © 


{ See art. PINNACLE. 
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carved ‘knops’ and ‘open tlowers.’ As to the 


geld said to cover the inside of the house,a see 
elow under ‘The gold covering of Solomon’s 
temple’ (p. 700°). 

The floor of the house was probably made of 
hewn stone of the same material as that of the 
walls. But this stone floor was covered with 
cypress 8 wood, as the walls were with cedar; so 
that nowhere inside could the stone be seen. 

Chambers surrounding the house.y—In every 
side of the house except the east there were 
chambers é arranged in three storeys. ‘They did 
not go around the porch, as Griineisen said, for 
the house only is mentioned ; nor were there an 
on the east. We are not told how thick the walls 
of these chambers were, how many in number the 
chambers were, nor is anything said of their 
arrangement. For such details and others see 
EZERIEUS TEMPLE, below. Similar side rooms 
have been discovered at Birs Nimroud.e The beams 
on which the upper storeys were constructed—made, 
no doubt, of cedar wood—rested upon rebatements 
in the temple wall, so as to prevent the wall from 
being built into—the house being too sacred for 
that.¢ The temple wall so built would therefore, 
at the roof of the first chambers, according to most 
writers, recede half a cubit, and at the roof of the 
next row of chambers it would recede another half 
cubit. The opposite wall—that built specially for 
the chambers—had a corresponding rebatement. 
So Keil, Stade, Now., Benz., and most; and at 
least symmetry is secured by this arrangement. 
Theniusy and others think the whole rebatement 
of one cubit at each storey took place in the house 
wall, and it seems to the present writer that this 
is likeliest, as not a word is written about rebate- 
ments in the chamber wall. 

The chambers on the ground were 5 cubits 
broad, those on the middle storey being 6, while 
those on the top storey were 7 cubits broad. The 
chainbers were entered from the court on the south 
side through a dooré@ (I‘ig. 2, E). In Ezekiel’s 
temple there were entrances on the north as well 
as on the south, From the lowest storey one 
ascended to the others by means of a ladder and 
trap-door, and not, as used to be thought, by 
means of a winding stair: of such winding stairs 
the ancient East was quite ignorant... The history 
is silent as to whether or not there were windows 
in these chambers. Probably, however, there 
were, and they would be of the same kind as 
those of the house. See below concerning these. 
The chambers seem to have been used for the 
storing of the furniture, vessels, and other things 
belonving to the temple.« In them, too, were 
placed some relics of the wilderness worship.A 
1 K 8, however, has many signs of having been 
tampered with. Of ‘ Levites’ as distinct from 
i gai Kings knows nothing. Nor does Kings 
show acquaintance with any tent besides that 
built by David for the ark.u ‘Tent of meeting,’ » 
if genuine, must have the sense it bears in JE (Ex 
33’, Nu 11!6 124) and not in P. 

Windows. — There were no windows in the 


#1 K 62), 

8 wna 1 K 615; not ‘fir,’ as EV. ¥1K 65-8. 

3 wis’ (Keré yy’) should be read with LXX, Bott., Now., 
Benz, eto., yoy. The word occurs in no other place. If ree 
tained it can but mean ‘storey,’ lit. what is spread out (Ys"ss 


an AA 

=) 
s Fergusson, History of Architecture. [1K 66, 
» See his diagram, Tafel il. figs. 2 nnd 6 (at the end of Com.). 
61K 68 correcting ‘middle '—first occurrence--to ‘lowest,’ 

with LXX, nay and nearly all writers. 
s See Stade, ZATW iii. 186 ff. 1K 751 || 2 Ch 6}, 
a1 K 8&4, 2 Ch 5, wm 1K 1389 228-30, cf, 28 617, 
py Iyio Stk. 
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temple as the term ‘ windows’ is now understood. 
In Bible times glass was not used for what are 
called windows; nor is it so used at the present 
time in Eastern countries. Indeed the main pur- 
pose of the apertures translated ‘ windows’ is to let 
Heture air out and pure in, rather than to give 
ea to the house.e Considering the thickness 
of the walls-——6 cubits, or say 9 ft., in Ezekiel’s 
temple—it would have beon difficult for the light 
to enter. In most Eastern houses the lamps are 
kept burning night and day; it is by them that 
the house is lighted. This was true probably of 
the temple as well. 

In 1K 64 the windows are described as latttced 8 —most 
Eastern windows are —and Leained:y t.e., besides the latticed 
covering, there were bearns used to protect the opening and to 
form the framework of the window. Various other reconstruc- 
tions of the windows have been suggested. The Targ., Pesh., 
several Rabbinical writers, Luther, and others have rendered 
‘windows broad within3 and narrows without.’ Keil explains 
as ‘windows with closed beams’; i.¢6, whose lattices cannot be 
opened or closed at pleasure, as the lattices of ordinary 
windows could.{ For a statement and examination of other 


views sce the Comm. of Thenius and Keil, and especially 
Keil’s valuable treatise on Solomon's temple. 


We know nothing about the size of the windows, 
nor is it stated in what part of the walls they 
were made, The chambers surrounding the house 
reached a height of 15 cubits—5 cubits being the 
height of each, if we are to infer from Ezeckiel’s 
temple. If, therefore, the windows of the house 
looked directly to the ontside, they must have 
been some 20 cubits from the ground. It is prob- 
able that the chambers lad windows as well; and 
in that case the house windows might have looked 
immediately opposite to those of the chambers, and 
have been put in three parallel rows. This is 
quite possible, as we are not told the number or 
the position of the windows. There was perhaps 
a row of windows above the chambers as well. 

It is generally thought that there were no 
windows in the débir, and 1K 8'%y has been 
advanced to prove this. The difficulty of having 
windows between the uppermost roof of the chain- 
bers and the ceiling of the débir is pointed out. 
But this difliculty is not insuperable, for, assuming 
the chainbers, between them, to reach a height of 
15 cubits, there would still be a space above of 
several cubits for the windows. If, however, the 
windows of the house looked immediately upon 
those of the chambers, the difliculty in question 
disappears. 

Doors.—- Both hékal and débir had doors.6é We 
are not told what size they were, but in Ezekiel’s 
temple they were 10 ail 6 cubits broad respec- 
tive yc Ilow high they were is not said. The 
hékal door was square,« while that of the débir 
was pentagonal,’ The door of the hékal was 


e ion, lit. ‘a perforated space,’ ‘a hole,’ from bbn = ‘to 
pierce or perforate.’ 

AovpmR, lit. ‘shut.’ The Arabic word for such windows {s 
shubbak, 

¥ Opp —prob. pass. ptep. of denom. verb. There is no need 
to alter the yowels as Benzinger does, reading O'Spy ‘beams.’ 


3 O'ppyi—such as could be seen through ; cf. Hpyi ‘to look 
at from an eminence.’ 

e O'RON, lit. ‘ehut.’ 2 K 1317, Dn 619, 

» ‘Johovah has said that he would dwell in the thick dark- 
ness.’ Cf, Ps 18 ‘He made darkness his hiding-place, his 
pavilion round about him; darkness of waters, thick clouds of 
the skics,’ 

CLK GH SS, eek 412, 

w1K 683, reading, as LXX, Vulg., Then., and Benz, nhiw 
nya ‘beams made into a square.’ , 

A It is better so to understand my'tg in 1K 63!. Ges. (Thea. 
{. 42ff.), Keil, Bahr, Then., and Bott. take the numerals In 
1K 681.33 to denote some fraction of clther the width of the 
wall—Ges., Keil, and Rihr—or of the entrance wa))} (jamba, 

sts), as Then. and Bottcher. But no writer would choose 

ia way of oa ak this idea. It is far better, with the 


Rabbis, Stade (4.4 7'W iii. p. 148), and Benzinger, to understand 
the words as above. 
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made of cypress wood, its posts being of olive 
wood. The door of the débir was of olive wood. 
Doth doors were divided into two horizontal halves; 
but the two leaves thus formed were in the case 
of the Ahékal door further divided vertically, each 
into two folds, which were joined by hinges. It 
was not therefore needful to open the whole leaf 
in order to enter the héhal. 

Lhe dzbir door had two leaves only without the 
subdivisions, because it was not opened and shut 
as was the outer door, but was always kept open 
according to Keil,a thongh he says the veil kept 
the interior hidden. See, however, below, and 
also VEIL. 

Ezekiel’s temple had the same construction for 
the Aéhal and débir doors, viz. that which seems 
to have obtained for the Aékal door alone in 
Solomon’s temple.8 This is the more striking, 
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FIG, 4.—AN KGYPTIAN FOLDING DOOR, SHOWING VERTICAL DIVISION. » 


as the iden of sanctity is more strictly recognized 
in Ezekicl’s temple. Not at all umprobably the 
inner door of Solomon’s temple was constructed 
exactly like the other, though this is not stated 
owing to an oversight of the writer. Upon both 
doors were carved cherubim, palin trees, and open 
flowers:;6 but there is no PANG evidence that 
the walls had such figures on them (see ‘ Walls’). 


In 2Ch 814 jt ts said there was a veil before the door of the 
débir, sree pe toe to that of the tabernacle.s In Zerub- 
babel’s temple there was such a veil, and it was this which 
yave rise to the veil of the tabernacle, and caused the Chronicler 
to transfer {it to the first real ; but Kings says nothing about 
it, though Thenius, approved by Riehni,y brings the word into 
1 K 62) by arbitrarily altering a very difficult text; the text is, 
however, probably an interpolation, as Stade,#? Now.,sand others 
hold. The veil was an invention of the time when the sacred 
had to be more rigidly separated from the profane. It was 
quite possibly introduced into the pre-exilic temple after Solo- 
mon’s time, though of that we know nothing definitely.x 


The gold covcring of Solomon's temple. — The 
following parts of the temple are said to have been 
overlaid with gold: (1) the walls of the débir ;r 
(2) the walls of the Aékdl; (3) the floor of the 
whole house;v (4) the altar before the adébir 
[but the support for this—1 K 6”>—is not to be 
found in the XX, and it shows otherwise strong 
marks of being an interpolation. Far better with 
Stade — and Benzinger omit the clanse. With 
it goes the puzzle of knowing what is meant by the 
‘altar belonging to the débir.’” He 9 speaks of an 


a Der Tempel, 75. 8B Ezk 4124, 
y Merxand Ewald have held that the two leaves of the Aékal 
door were divided horizontally only. But the epithet odd 3— 


‘going around each other’—asupporte the first view; which is 
that defended by Thenius, Keil toon), and Benzinger. 
311K 682.35 a Ex 2631f., = See Vain. 


» HW B2 1627, 
slieh, Arch, li. 81, 
A1K 6%, 

v1 K 689, 


6 ZAT'W iii. p. 146. 

x See Veit, and cf. TABERNACLE, 
1K 621f. | 2 Ch Sof 

&ZATW iii. 145. 
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altar a belonging to the dzdir, but this error arises 
from the above interpolated clause rightly rejected 
by Stade and Benzinger]; (5) the cherubim ; 8 (6) the 
leaves of the door.y 


It fe probable that the statement about gilding is o late 
addition in all the above instances, and that, in Solomon's 
temple, it had no place. It is significant that in every one of 
the passages jn question there are other indications which 
awaken suspicion (for details consult Stade, ZATW iii. 
140ff.). When Shishak, king of Egypt, attacked and conquered 
Jerugalom, he took away the treasures of both temple and 
palace: the golden shields are distinctly named, but not a word 
occurs about the gold of the walls, etc.3 Jehoash, king of Israel, 
overcame the king of Judah, and took from Jerusalem the 
gold and silver and the temple vessels, but nothing is said 
about hig stripping walla, etc., of the gold that covered themn.s 
Similarly, Ahaz in his extremity took the oxen on which the 
brazen sea rested, and also other things (2 K 168-17), One would 
expect to read of his purloining the gold that was so conspicuous 
if it covered walls, doors, inner altar, cherubim, and even floors. 
When Hezekiah stripped the doors and pillars of the temple, in 
order to make a present to the king of Assyria (2 K 1815f), nothing 
is written about there being any gold given, though of course 
this is not denied either. ‘Gold’ in the EV, as the italics 
indicate, is not in the Hebrew.—Ezeckicl’a temple docs not 
appear to have had any of this gold-overlaying. In short, apart 
from the suspicious reference named, we have no allusion in 
the subsequent history to this gold covering. In post-exilic 
times the wealth of Solomon was greatly yao a just as 
his wisdom and power were, among Arabs as well as Hebrews, in 
yet later days. It was felt by those who made the additions re 
gold that Solomon's exalted character demanded them. Besides, 
the P tabernacle was pictured as plentifully supplied with gold; 
this would afford a strong motive for making gold more con- 
spicuous in Soloinon’s temple. 


2, THE PATTERN OR STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE 
IN WHICH THE TEMPLE OF SOLOMON WAS BUILT.— 
Those who claim to speak with authority on this 
point have held opinions widely apart, showing 
that the data are inadequate for a clear and reli- 
able decision. 


Some (¢.g. Williams, etc.) have found the model of Solomon’sa 
temple among the Girecks. Thrupp,t de Vogué,» Thenius,@ 
and Benzingers pronounce the architecture of the temple to be 
Egyptian. Benzinger gives a detailed account of the temple of 
Amon R& at Karnak, together with a plan, in order to show how 
much Solomon's temple resembled this. He calla special atten- 
tion to the threefold division of porch, A@kal, and débir which 
obtained in both temples, Nowack, on the other hand, points 
out that this sane feature characterizes the ancient temples of 
Sicily.* Thenijus’ diagrama at the end of his valuable Com- 
mentary on Kings are all based on Eyyptian originals, and he 
ia controlled throughout his Commentary and treatise by the 
idea that the first Jerusalem temple was a copy of the Egyptian 
temples. Puchstein a and Nowack uw argue for a Syrian origin. 
W. B. Cobb» makes the Syrian factor the principal one, as 
indeed Puchstein does, only the latter contends that Assyrian 
art was originally Syrian. 

Fergusson & pronounces the problem insoluble, only that he 
says Eyypt is out of the question. He thinks that either the 
valley of the Euphrates or Phanicia was the most Hkely home 
of the temple architecture. But he does not give any arguments 
of weight to support his opinion, 

Friedrich,e Perrot and Chipiez,¢ and W. R, Smith», trace the 
styla to Phuonicia. The fact that Hiram, the artificer (1 K 714f., 
2Ch 215), was a Pheeniclan, though connected with Israel, 
lends strong support to the last view, and Fergusson is not 
against it. 


The natural conclusion to come to is that either 
Pheenician or Syrian art—it is hardly possible to 
distinguish these two—was that followed in the 
construction of Solomon’s temple; but the argu- 
ments and illustrations adduced by Benzinger, 
Cobb, and others go to prove that there was a 
close resemblance between the sacred architecture 
of the Semitic world and of Egypt. 

Contents of the hékal. — In tent of the débir 
was an altar-shaped table on which the SHEW- 


o Suse tees is certainly ‘altar’ not ‘censer.’ So Bleek, 
Ltnemann, Kurtz, Westcott, Delitzsch. Per cuntra, cf. Biesen- 
thal and EV. 
£1 K 6, 1 K 682. 35, 
62K 1414, Ancient Jerusalem. 
» Le Tempel de Jérusalem. 6Coin. and Appendix. 
s Heb. Arch, 385. x Heb. Arch. il. p. 34, n. 8. 
He ares des Kaiserlichen deutachen archdol. Inatituts, vol. 
vii. pt. 1. 
w eb. Arch, il. 84. » Origines Judatca, 242. 
& Temples af the Jews, p. 33. 


31K 14%, 


e Tempel u. Palast Salomo’s, Denkmiler Phintkischer Kunst. 
w History of Art in Sardinia, Syria, and Asta Minor, p. 141f. 
¢@ Encyo. Brit.®, art. ‘Temple.’ 


BREAD was set as an offering to God.a This is 
not the altar of incense, as Keil,8 Bihr,y and most 
of the older authorities contend, for we do not find 


such an altar named or implied in any pre-exilic 
document.d There was no such altar in Ezekiel’s 
temple, nor for a long tine afterwards. See Ben- 


zinger, Heb. Arch. p.401n. On the other hand, 
there was in the latter temple a table-like altar of 
shewbread,e which is more fully deseribed than 
that of the first temple. See art. INCENSE, vol. ii. 
p. 467°. 


_ According to 1 K 74850 the following were also made and set 
in the Aéckad: (1) a yolden altar, the altar of Incense ; (2) o 
table for the shewlread : (3) ten golden lampstands,% five on 
the right side and five on the left ; (4) lamps for these ; (5) many 
other sinaller things. 

But these verses have all the appearance of being by a later 
hand, for the purpose of heightening the Impression. In 1K 
690 the A¢kal is snid to contain the altar-like table, but there is 
no hint of anything besides being in this part of the house. 
Chronicles» has, however, a parallel account to 1 K 744-50, Jer 
5219 refers to ‘lanpstands’@ as taken by the Chaldwans, but in 
the parallel account of 2K 25 nothing is said of lampstands. 
If, however, the writers of Jer 62!%, 1 K 748-50, and 2 Ch 419-22 
were under the influence of P, they would have spoken of one 
lampstaud, such as obtaing in P's tabernacle, and not of ten. 
There must have been some ground for the tradition of the ten 
lampstands, Probably these did cxist—but brazen, not golden 
ones—in Solomon’s temple, or they were added soon after, for 
there must have been some way of lighting the interior of the 
house, They would be kept burning day and night, as house 
lamps in the East are at the present day.s They inight have 
been fixed upon pedestala,—the Eastern fashion,—but most 
likely they were set on the ten tables about which we read in 
2Ch 48.*% Keil, however, maintains that these tables were for 
the shewbread ; but 2 Ch 1311 2018 geem to show that there was 
but one such table, 


Contents of the débir.—After the building of the 
temple was completed, the ark A was brought from 
the city of David at the south-east of the temple 
hill, and placed in the débir, which, using the later 
name, is explained as the Holy of Holies.z It 
was carried by the priests, though, according to 
the older history of 25 6}, priests were not con- 
sidered the only proper bearers of the ark. 


The ark is said to have contained nothing except the two 
tables of the Law.» In David's time and Solomon's the ark 
seems to have been looked upon as involving in some way the 
Divine presence,—as a kind of numen pravsens. Stade, Benz., 
Nowack, and many others think that the ark held originally a 
stone which was considered to represent Jehovah, and that it 
was at a time later than Solomon's that it contained or was 
believed to contain the two tables of stone. 

In He 9% the pot of manna and Aaron's rod are said to have 
been Jn the ark. Nowhere else in the Bible is this sald, though 
these articles are spoken ofe as being laid up before the ark 
of the tabernacle. The writer of Hebrews has on his side the 
common belief of the later Rabbis.r 


Overshadowing the ark were two huge cheru- 
bim,p each being 10 cubits high, te. exactly half 
as high as the ceiling of the débir. These had two 
wings apiece, each being 5 cubits broad, These 
wings were outstretched, the outer ones touching 
the walls, the inner ones reaching to each other. 
The four wings of 6 cubits each were stretched 
from wall to wall, extending along the whole 
width of 20 (=4x5) cubits. The ark had its place 
under the two inner wings. On the form and 
significance of these cherubim see CHERUBIM, 

« 1 K 620 renders the last part of this verse, ‘And he made 
(not overlaid) an altar of cedar’: so LXX, Then., Benz. ete. 

B Der Temp. Salom, 178 f. y Der Temp, Salom. 109. 

$ Thus Ewald (Geach. ili, 282), Thenius, Stade (Z47'W iii. 
p. 168 ff.), Nowack, Benzinger. 

s Ezk 4122, 

€ Not ‘candlesticks.’ The Bible knows nothing of ‘candles’ 
or of ‘candlesticks.’ Render in all cases, in OT and in NT, 
‘lamps’ and ‘ lampstands.’ 

» 2 Ch 419-22, @ nN. 

s The light in the temple of Shiloh was kept burning during 


the right only (1S 8%), 
» ‘He made also ten tables, and placed them in the Aéka, 


five on the right side and five on the left.’ 
a ping ‘chest’; 439 (an Egyptian word), meaning ‘a hollow 


vessel,’ is the word for Noah’s ark. 
fo 1 K 86, »1K Be, & ui Gwros. 
oe Ex 1632-84 2516, Nu 1710, Dt 105, 
w See ARK. pl K 623-2, 
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In 2K 184 it is recorded that Hezekiah ‘removed the high 
laces, and brake the pillars, and cut down the Asherah; and 
ke brake in pieces the brazen serpent that Moses had made; for 
unto those days the children of Israel did burn incense to It.’ 
Where in the temple—if in it at all—this symbol of deity was 
kept we have no intimation. The brief notice is interesting, 
however, as showing to how late a time the Israelites wor- 
shipped Jehovah in the form of some material object. See art. 
NENUBHTAN, 


The court.a— Keil and the older authorities 
generally hold that there was an outer temple 
court 8 as well as an inner one.y What can be 
said for this view is well said by Keil in Der 
Tempel Salomos, p. 1141". So far, however, as the 
history and description of Solomon’s temple are 
concerned, we know of but one temple court, the 
other courts mentioned not being temple courts 
at all. The epithet ‘inner,’ when employed to 
designate the temple court, gets its meaning from 
the fact that it was surrounded by the greater 
court, and formed, indeed, a part of the latter.é 
This one court is called by the Chronicler the 
‘court of the priests,’« but under the influence of 
later ideas and usages Ezckiel was the first to 
think of reserving a court for the priests, and in 
the later temples his conception was carried out. 
It was owing to stricter notions of holiness, and 
the belief in a more urgent need for Jehovah to be 
approached through His appointed ministers, that 
God’s house—the place where He dwelt—came to 
be safeguarded by a walled space into which priests 
alone could enter. But in Saloons day and for 
a long time afterward such conceptions were un- 
known. No need was therefore thought to exist 
for more than one temple court. 

The greater court—of which the temple court 
formed a part—was surrounded by a wall made of 
three layers of hewn stone, and on the top of them 
a layer of cedar planks, the latter probably gable- 
shaped, so that the water might fall to the 
ground.¢ Keil 7 and others think the cedar planks 
stood upright, making a kind of railing. There 
was the same sort of wall around the temple court, 
as well as around the court below, in which the 
royal palace stood. 

No information {8 supplied about the extent of the court. 
Ezekiel's inner court was 100 cubits square; and Keil thinks 
the court fin question had the same gize. But it must be 
remembered that the court about which Kell is thinking wag, 
like Ezekiel'a, for the priests alone; the one and only court of 
Solomon's temple was for tho people ag well as for the priesta., 
The Rabbis say that the temple court was 187 cubits from east 
to west, and 136 cubits from north to south. They get these 
figures, however, from the second templo, and moreover they, 
too, papexed that the first temple, like the others, had an outer 
court, 

We are left equally in the dark as to the form of the court. 
Judging, however, from other temples, we should expect !t 
to be rectanyular, if not a square. Hirt and Griineisen say the 
front or east side of it formed a semicircle ; but this issimply a 
rucss. The fact that ao little ia said concerning the court shows 

ow small was the importance attached to it at this early time. 

Gates of the court.—No court gates are named 
in the history of the building of the temple. It is 
natural to think that there was a gate on the south 
side, for it was on that side that the royal palace 
lay,« and the ane would enter by that gate. It 
is possible that the people also had to enter the 
sacred enclosure through this southern gate. But 
itis probable that there were gates on the north 
and east also, as there were in Ezekiel’s temple. 
We have evidence that for some time before the 
Ixile there were gates, In Jer 38 we read of a 
‘third entry into the house of Jehovah,’ and three 
keepers of the threshold are referred to in Jer 52%, 


a@"¥h. The later term is 7Q]y. 8 Asn] WHT Ezk 105, 

y 1'D'380 Wn 1K 636 712; but of. ZAT'W iii. p. 152f., and 
Benzinger’e Commentary. 

3'8ee above, p. 695%. 62 Ch 49 O50 Wy. 

1K 712%, » Der Temp. Sal. 115. 6 Ezk 4047, 

62K 1213, Jer 851® 8619 show that laymen were allowed to 


enter the court of the pre-exilic temple. 
= See p. 6965, A Ezk 4026f., 
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2K 253, But these references are not conclusive 
as to the court of Sulomon’s temple. Moreover, 
we read of a northern gate,a which is probably 
identical with the ‘upper gate of the house of 
Jehovah,’ 8 the ‘upper gate of Benjamin,’y and 
‘the altar gate,’ d—so called because to this the 
people brought their offerings. Assuming that the 
same gate is meant in all these passages, we 
gather from 2 K 15® that it was built by Jotham 
(B.C, 740-736) ; moreover, it is called a ‘new gate.’ e 
It could not therefore have been made in Solomon’s 
time, though it might have taken the place of a 
much older gate. In 1 Ch 9'8 an eastern gate is 
named, and it is called ‘the king’s gate,’ probably 
because the king used it either principally or ex- 
clusively.¢ Wahave supposed that Solomon would 
be more likely to enter through a south gate, about 
which, however, we know nothing certain. 

pang ee of the court was paved ; at least it was 
so in Ahaz’ day (B.C. 736-728), for it was upon the 
pavement that he set the brazen sea after he had 
taken away its proper support.y7 The Chronicler6@ 
says it was paved from the very first. Ezekiel’s 
outer court was paved for 50 cubits all round the 
outer wall, except on the west ;¢ and it is likel 
that his inner court was paved, for the other 1s 
called the lower pavement, implying the existence 
of a higher. According to Sinend,« the whole of 
Ezekiel’s inner court was paved. 

Contents of the court.—The Altar of Burnt- 
offering. We have in Kings no account of the 
making of this altar, though its existence Is implied 
in 1 K 8%, where it is called a‘ brazen altar,’ and 
in 2K 16%, where we read that king Ahaz 
ordered Urijah the priest to set aside the brazen 
altar that was in the ‘forefront of the house’A 
in favour of a new altar, built according to an 
Assyrian model which the king saw at Damascus. 
In 2 Ch 4 it is said that Huram Abi, the temple 
artist, made an altar of brass, 20 cubits in both 
length and width, and 10 cubits high. Beyond 
the instructions thus given we know nothing 
authentic of this altar. Its being made of brass 
was contrary to the directions laid down in the 
Book of the Covenant,u and is probably due to 
contact with surrounding peuples. Keil» tries to 
save the character of Solomon by maintaining that 
the inside of the altar was wane up of earth and 
unhewn stone, and that its outside was alone of 
brass,—brass plates, he says. But such an altar 
could hardly be called one of brass. 


Keil — reconstructs the altar according to what we know of 
the altar of the tabernacle. Most modern authorities recon- 
struct it in accordance with what we know of Ezekiel's altar.e 
But neither procedure is a safe one; certainly not the former, 
since the whole account of the tabernacle is conceived under 
the influence of late ideas and practices. Nor is it safe to 
argue from Ezekiel’s to Solomon’s altar of burnt-offering ; for, 
assuining that the prophet’s conception was governed by what 
he had seen of the pre-exilic temple at Jerusalem, yet many 
changes are likely to have been made between Solomon’s time 
and that of the prophet. Some of these are known to us, and 
have already come under our notice. + 


The altar of the first temple stood probably at 
the spot where David erected an altar after the 
pence was stayed.p Indeed this altar might have 

een the very one that David raised, though 
2Ch 4! is against this supposition, as is also the 
fact that the rest of the temple was new. 

The Brazen Sea.s—Between the house and the 
altar, but towards the south, was the Brazen Sea 
(called also ‘the Molten Sea’ and simply ‘the 


Sea’). See SEA (BRAZEN). 
The Lavers.r—On each side of the altar, at 
ae Ezk 88 92, B2 K 1635, Jer 202, 
3 Ezk 85, s Jer 2610 3610, Of. Ezk 461@., 
12K 1617, 62 Ch 73, 1 Ezk 4018, 
x On Ezk 4018, A M30 °29. ww Ex 2074£., 
» Der Temp. Sal. p. 117. § le. 
oe Ezk 4318-17, « Cf. 1 K 1655, 2 K 1617, 
e238 24160., ¢ 1 K 723-26 4 2 Ch 425, «1K 7297-87, 
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the right and left wings of the temple, there were 
ten brazen stands on wheels, with brass basins 
set upon them (see the neby, elaborate article, 
with ilustrations, entitled ‘ Die Kesselwagen des 
salom. Tempel,’ by Stade, in ZATW, 1901, p. 
145 ff.). They were filled with water, which was 
used for the purpose of washing the flesh that was 
to be offered in sacrifice. Perhaps the water in 
them was obtained from the brazen sea. Or it 
may be that both the brazen sea and also the 
lavers were supplied direct from the stream men- 
tioned in Ezk 47'. 

In 1 K 740 (|) 2Ch 411) we are told that Huram made also 
pots,« shovels,@ and basins,y but it ia not stated where these 
wot sae tdditional chambers in the court besides those around 
the house the Biblical accounts say nothing. There {is no 
mention, for example, of chambers for sacrificing, for washing 
the aacrificial flesh, for storing the instruments used in sacri- 
rane ‘binical writera say there were eight stone tables on the 
north of the altar of burnt-offering, fastened tothe pavement by 
twenty-four iron rings. Lund,4 who follows Jewish authori- 
ties far too slavishly, gives details of these tables, depending 
upon his Jewish guides. If, however, these tables obtained at 
all, it was in the temple of Herod alone, with which Jewish 
writers were familiar, and from which far too freely and un- 
critically they drew conclusions concerning the temple of 
Solomon. 

Subsequent history of Solomon's temple.—Solomon 
did not intend the temple he built to be a rival to 
the already existing high places of the land, much 
less did le intend by his sanctuary to supplant the 
many others. For long after his time, as the genu- 
ine Books of Kings show, the ddmdé¢h or high places 
had the stamp of approval as much as the Jeru- 
salem sanctuary. The writings of the early pro- 

mets make this very clear. l‘rom Amos and 
[osea we see that the people of the Northern 
kingdom made pilgrimages to Beersheba in the 
south (Am 55, cf. 8, Hos 415 (text as amended by 
Wellh., Now., ete.)), and that they worshipped there 
and at Dan, Bethel, and other places (Am 4¢ 5° 814, 
Hos 10"5) without incurring blame, so far as con- 
cerned the locality of the sanctuaries. On the 
other hand, the inhabitants of Judah sacrificed at 
Gilgal as well as Jcrusalem (Hos 4/5; but text dub., 
see Wellh. ad doc.). The opposition to the béméth 
arose from the superstition and immorality asso- 
ciated with them, and the danger of worshipping 
the Canaanite deities to which they were origin- 
ally consecrated.e It should be noted that the 
temple-worship of Jerusalem is as strongly repro- 
bated by Isaiah as worship at the baémécth is by Amos 
and Hosea, and for a similar reason; see Is 1, ete. 
Elijah was one of the first to set his face against 
these local cults; but the first to make any attempt 
to suppress them was Hezekiah (B.c. 729-629).¢ 
But ie high places continued to be recognized 
until about B.c. 621, when Josiah (B.c. 640-609) 
employed vigorous measures, and for the most part 
succeeded in stamping them out.y More and more 
the temple became the centre of the nation’s life, 
religious and political, especially after the return 
from exile (see Smend, Alttest. Heligionsgesch. 
216 f., 230f., 315 f., 438 ff, and especially his article 
in Six, 1884, p. 689 f.). 

In 2 Ch 20° mention is made of a ‘new court’ 
belonging to the house of Jehovah before which 
Jehoshaphat stood; an outer court could hardly 
have existed at this time; probably the Chronicler 
is influenced by the temple of his own day. 

We have already s Aken of the following inci- 
dents connected with the temple: (1) the new 

rate made by Jotham;6 (2) the supplanting by 

ing Ahaz of the altar of burnt-offering,« and thie 
removal by him of the brazen oxen on which the 


# Reading nin'9 for the obviously inaccurate m9, 


8 Dy’. x nip yo. 3 Book iv. ch, 17. 
¢ Dt 122 80, Nu 8852, Ex 3412f., 2K 184 2, 
a2 K 231f. 02 K 1636 | 2 Oh 278, +2 K 1619, 
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brazen sea rested ;a (3) tho taking away by Heze- 
kiah of the gold, etc., of the house.8 But worse 
than that of Ahaz or Hezekiah was the conduct of 
Manasseh, for he caused altars to be raised in the 
court to all the host of heaven, and an image to be 
put in the house of Jehovah.y Moreover, he 
erected abodes for hierodules, in which women 
wove tents for the Asherah, these tents to be put u 
in the sanctuary.6 He had also horses, aancecrated 
to the sun, kept in a part of the inner court.e 
Josiah purged the temple of these abominations, ~¢ 
but unfortunately his life was cut short at Megiddo 
in the war with Egypt, about B.c. 609.7 Twelve 
years later Jerusalem was attacked by the Chal- 
deans under their king, Nebuchadrezzar.@ In B.c, 
586 Jerusalem and its temple were burned to the 
ground, and whatever of value remained in the 
temple was carried to Babylon.« Thus ended 
the first temple after an existence of over four 
centurics. 

ii, EZEKIEL’'S TEMPLE.—¥Ezekiel’s programme 
for the new State and temple was suggested to 
him by the sights he had seen in the holy City, 
and the events amidst which he moved. Hence 
the picture he drew of the temple that was to be 
is helpful in understanding what the temple was 
immediately before its destruction. In a re de- 
gree, less than is generally supposed, it is an aid, 
too, in Sacre a the temple of Solomon. 

But Ezekiel’s temple obtains its chief significance 
from its relation to the future. The legislation set 
forth in the last 9 chapters of Ezekiel represents 
an intervening stave in ritual and theological con- 
ceptions between the Deuteronomic legislation and 
the Priestly. In Ezekiel’s idea) picture the temple 
and its priesthood stand in the very foreground. 
Some items in his programme could not be realized. 
For instance, the territory in which each of the 12 
tribes was to dwell is marked out, but the 12 
tribes did not return. Again, the temple buildings 
did not, and could not, occupy exactly a square of 
500 cubits each way. 

The description of Ezekiel’s temple is to be found 
in 40'-43” and parts of the following chapters. 


The text is often very corrupt, and has to be conjecturally 
emended. Bottcher's Proben alttest. Schrifterklaruny (1838) 
and Thenius’ Com. on Aings are very serviceable in reconstruct- 
ing the text. The Commentaries of Sinend and of Cornill are 
of the utmost value in the same direction: especially Cornill’s 
monumental work, which deals mainly with the text. One 
cannot but wish, however, that Cornill were less wedded to 
the text implied in the LXX. We ought not to omit noticing 
the Commentaries of Keil, Bertholet, and Kraetzschinar, all of 
which the present writer has found helpful, more particularly 
that of Bertholet. 


Havernick in his Commentary on Ezekiel has 
called attention to the fact that in the account of 
Solomon’s temple it is the house—including Aékal 
and débir—which receives most attention ; but in 
the description of Ezekiel’s temple it is the external 
circumstances that stand out most prominently, 
such as the courts with cells and doors, the guard- 
rooms, chambers, ornaments, dresses, and the like. 
The house is but slightly touched upon. This may 
be owing to the fact that in both temples the house 
was in all essentials identical: the dillerences and 
additions were in the external parts. 

1, GENERAL ARRANGEMENT.—Solomon’s temple 
was but one part of the complex of royal buildings 
on the eastern hill. It was enclosed in the great 
court, a8 were the royal palace, the house inhabited 
by his Egyptian wife, and other erections. In this 
temple court the people were in the habit of gather- 
ing to offer sacrifices. Priests and people mingled 
around the altar and in the immediate precincts of 
the house. In Ezckiel’s time no palace and no State 


o 2 K 1617, 82K 18156, y 2K 214.5. 7, 
32K 237, 62K 2311, ¢2K 23. 
a 2K 232, 62 K 2428., 62 K 26 | Jer 52, 
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buildings were needed. ‘The space on which these | consequent freedom from practical restraints, The 
had been built was now devoted, accordingly, to | area it covered was a square 500 cubitsa on each 
that outer court which is the grand feature of this | side. The proportion 2:1 obtains largely. The 
new temple. [srael had suffered for want of proper gateways are 50 cubits long and 25 broad. The 
reverence. God had not been worshipped with | house with walls and chambers had a length of 
becoming respect. His house had been desecrated, | 100 cubits and a breadth of 50. Between the house 
the sacrifices profaned. Now the house was to be | and the 3 inner gates was a square of 100 cubits 
shut off from secular buildings. In close proximity | each side. A glance at the plan below will show 
to it the priests alone were to be allowed ; it was | the thoroughly symmetrical character of the whole, 


only in the large outer court, which stood where pre- | From square to square is 50 cubits. 


viously the royal buildings were, that the common 
people could gather. 


sea, and on the east by the rapid Jordan and its 
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There was to be a new land | 
separated to Jehovah, and cut off on the west by the | 


| waysy (GGG). 
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The temple area was encompassed by a wall (g hij) 
6 cubits high and of the same thickness.8 In the 
centre of the N., IE. and S. walls there were gate. 
Just opposite to them, towards 


e 
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FIG, 6. —GROUND PLAN OF BZEKIEL’S TEMPLE, 3 


g hij=the encompassing walla, GG G=the 3 outer gates, Gl G1 Gl=xthe 3 inner gates. 


(Atkad and dévir), A=altar of burnt-offerings. 


seas, or rather lakes. But of that all-holy land the 
temple hill was to be first secured as a kind of 
t&riimdh ao or firsat-fruits. An enclosed land was to 
have its sanctuary enclosed—nnay, doubly enclosed, 
the inner enclosure for the priests alone. It is no 
doubt this idea of the holiness of Jehovah and His 
house that prompted the prophet, in the spirit of 
his time and people, to appropriate the whole of the 
upper hill for his temple, and to substitute the outer 
court for Solomon’s all-encompassing great court. 
A leading feature in Ezekiel’s temple is its 
symmetry : this is due to its ideal character, and its 


@ Ndi, of, Nu 1519f 1811f 814, 


PP’=priests' cells. H-=the house 


The numbers around the outer walls mark the cells, 


the inside and exeeey. 100 cubits distant, there 
were three gates of the same construction leading 
into the inner court y (G?G'G!), Within the pre- 
cincts of the inner court was the house, embracing 
both hékal or Holy Place and débir or Most Holy 
Place (H). In our more detailed description we 
shall follow the order in which the angel showed 
the temple to the prophet in the vision. We 

a Ezk 4216 not ‘reeds'as MT. The LXX has simply 500, but 
in v.17 it has ‘cubits,’ which should be understood in v.16, as the 
general measurements and other passages show. 

8 Ezk 405, See below for ful! description. 

2 The plan is adapted from Benzin er’s Heb. Arch. 894. Ben- 


zinger takes his from Stade, Geach. il. 61. The squares are due 
to Benzinger. 
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begin, therefore, at the eastern gate of the outer 
court. 

The first thing we encounter as we approach the 
eastern gateway is the ascent by 7 steps a to the 
level of the outer court, which was higher than 
the ground outside. At the inner gate there was 
a corresponding flight of steps which conducted to 
the inner court, but here there were 8 steps 8 not 7. 
In a similar way an ascent of 10 steps had to be 
made before the house could be entered. The 
whole constituted thus three terraces, all which 
would yield a commanding view from the moun- 
tains and high ground around, and from the lowest 


court. 


Height of steps.—According to Ezk 418 the 10 steps leading 
iately to the house were equal to an elevation of 6 cubits, 


imm 
t.e. each step was } of a cubit high. The other steps were 
probably of the same height. 

if BOSE) 6 COGIC a 40 pes Cubite, 


FIG. 6.—AN OUTER GATR. 


Having reached the topmost of the steps in front 
of the outer gateway, we enter the gateway itself, 
which, as is common in the East, has rooms on 
both sides,d though it has none above, such as 
are often found in Eastern countries, and, indeed, 
not seldom in Europe. First of all we enter the 
threshold e (7), an open space with a length¢ (E. 
to W.) of 6 cubits 7 and a heeich ¢ of 10 cubits.é 

Passing beyond the threshold, we find right and 
left of us guard-rooms: in which the temple officers 
were stationed to keep order and to watch the 
house.« These were four-square, the side being 6 
cubits. Five cubits farther on there were two 
identical guard-rooms, and the same distance yet 
farther to the west there were two more. There 
were thus six guard-rvomis in all (Fig.6, GGGGGG). 

No doors are mentioned as belonging to the guard- 
rooms, but it is probable that on the sides towards 
the outer court there were doors. On the inner 
side of each guard-room there was a ‘border’ (iV) 
or ‘ barrier’ (Cornill, Bertholet, A. B. Davidson) 
(see Fig. 6, mn), of onecubit thickness. ‘The purpose 
of this barrier was to enable the sentry to see alene 
the whole length of the gateway without being 
jostled by the crowd that passed in and out. Of 
its form we are told nothing, but it was probably 
simply a straight stone wall, a cubit in thickness 
and 6 cubits across. Between the guard-rooms 


328 18%; cf. Layard, Nin. and Bab. 57, and note. 

sFAD 406, 

& Length in Ezekiel is greater dimension, breadth the emaller 
dimension. 

» t.e. the breadth of the outer wall, with which it ran 
parallel. 

9 Bertholet (see on 4011.12) gives no good reason for making 
the breadth (Ezekiel’s eagthy other than 10 cubits. His mis- 
applied ingenuity arises from his acceptance of 401J>, which 
Smend and Cornill rightly reject. 

«kB 407, AV ‘little chamber’; RV ‘lodge,’ ‘ guard chamber.’ 

= 1K 14%, cf. 2 K 116. a diag Ezk 4013, 
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there were ‘posts’ (EV) or ‘ wall fronts’a (A. B. 
Davidson) (Fig. 6, J JJ J), which from guard-room 
to guard-room were 5 cubits, There were four in 
all—two on each side. Their use was purely archi- 
tectural. At the west end of the guard-rooms 
there was a second threshold 8 (Z”), the same in 
all respects as the other, but acting as threshold 
to one entering from the outer court, as the other 
did to one entering from the outside. 

We now enter the porch (P), an empty space 8 
cubits long (E. to W.), cd, and 20 broad (N. toS.),y 
kt. The breadth of the gateway all along its 
length was 10 cubits,d except where the barriers 
occur: these occupying a cubit each side would 
reduce the distance between the guard-rooms 
from barrier to barrier (marnn) to 8 cubits. 
The length of the gateway, leaving out the steps, 
which are not counted, was 50 cubits,e and it was 
wholly roofed, as may be gathered from the fact 
that guard-rooms and intervening ‘ posts’ required 


windows. ‘The length of the gateway is thus 
made up— 

Outer threshold (7) aé . : . © Bcubils. 

8 guard-roome (Ge). : ‘ ° nae | naan 

2 ‘posts’ or ‘wallfronts’(@J/ J). : ee |) ee 

Inner threshold (7’) ne Z ; ‘ ent Oe* 455 

Porch (P)cd . . ; ; : 2 e. 38S 5, 

‘Poste’ or ‘wall fronts’ (J/‘J’) de ; ee ee 

Total 60 cubits. 


Windows.—According to Ezk 40'® there were 
windows in the guard-rooms, in the ‘ posts’ be- 
tween them, and in the porch. Those of the guard- 
rooms looked out into the court, and lighted at 
once the rooms themselves and also the adjoinin 
gateway.¢ The windows in the ‘ posts’ extende 
all through their thickness of 6 cubits. If these 
posts were solid walls, it must have been so, and 
not, as Davidson’s diagram 7 represents, a mere 
opening on the outside wall. On the nature and 
function of the windows sce above. There must 
have been windows on the north and sonth of the 
porch, and probably the ‘ post’ walls had them 
too. See Vig. 6. ‘The end ‘ posts’ (de) had palm 
trees engraved on them.é 

The north and south gates are said to have been 
exactly like the eastern gate, and so did not need 
separate description. 

Outer court.—lor remarks on the function and 
siynificance of the outer court sec above. And 


aw 4010 bes LXX wind me. 407, 

y The width of the porch (N. to 8.) is not given inthe MT. In 
Ezk 4014, however, we read, ‘He made also posts of 60 cubita.’ 
Kliefoth, followed by Heny., Keil, Schréder (Lange), Perrot and 
Chipiez—jsee their restorations}]—and others defend the text ag 
i¢ stands. The two ‘posts’ at the end of the porch were like 
church steeples—so says Kliefoth; and it was such gate pillars 
that Btiraaaled our church steeples. But the ‘ posts’ in question 
formed no part of the sanctuary, as church steeples usually do: 
unless, indeed, K]. was thinking of the campazile or bell-tower 
churches, such as Is to be seen at Chichester, etc. It is far more 
sensible to emend the text with the aid of the LXX, and to 


read, ‘And he measured the porch (chanying orden *élim to 


obx Elam) 20 cubita’; #.¢. In breadth—the other measurementa 
have been given: thus Smend, Cornill, Davidson, and Bertholet. 
This would leave 6 cubits for the two side walls, i.e. 24 cubite 
apiece. The ‘jambs’ or posts towards the outside (d e) are said 
to have had a thickness of 2 cubits. 

3 40lla, 

s Ezk 4015, The statement in v.!3 that the gateway was 25 
cubits, though supported by the Versions, is in direct collision 
with v.15, and must, with Smend and Cornill, be rejected as an 
interpolation. Bétt., Hitz., Hiiv., and Keil retain, however, 
and explain thus: the whole gateway ("Y/) consisted of a 
covered portion at each end, with an unroofed space in the 
middle. It is, they hold, the covered part that ls meant in 
v.18, But if so, why is this not stated? Bertholet’s defence 
of the words requires a non-natural interpretation of the 
verse, 

{The ‘barrier’ was probably o wall sufficiently low for the 
light to pass over it. There is nothing in the text opposed to 
this. There might have been windowsin the barrier itself ; thie 
is likely if the barrier walls were high. 

1 Com. p. 204. 4 Ezk 4016. 26. 31, 
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for considerations showing that the first temple 
had but one court, see ‘ Court’ under SOLOMON'S 
TEMPLE, The outer court was comparatively free 
from buildings. Besides the north, east, and 
south gates, it had 30 cellsa ranged along its outer 
walls, 


The 80 cells (Fig. 5, 1. 2. 3, etc.) which went around the 
court were used for keeping utensils and provisions, and served 
also as residences for the priests.8 They were also used for 
sacrificial feasts. The ancient high places had connected with 
them a festive chamber, where sacrificial meals were partaken 
of.» 

We are not told the size of these cells, nor how they were 
distributed. A stone pavement extended from the outer wall 
to a distance Gael age to the gateways, t.6. 44 cubits, 
which with the width of the wall (6 cubits) made 60 cubits. 
The cells are said to have been ‘upon the pavement,’ which 
seems to mean that they had the pavement for floor. But the 

reposition rendered ‘upon’ means prevallingly ‘to,’3 and the 
Iebrew permits the translation; ‘the cells were attached to 
the pavement,’ i.e. they were placed at the termination of the 
pavement without belng on it. But the analogy of other cells 
makes it practically certain that these were attached to the 
boundary wall. Taking this for granted, the prophet is quite 
silent as to how they were arranged. 

Most authorities—Stade,« Benzinger,? Nowack» (both the 
latter follow Stade closely), Davidson, Perrot and Chipiez, Keil, 
etc.—-place 10 cells on the north, east, and south sides, leaving 
the west side for the binyan 6 (Fig. 6, B). Five are supposed to 
be on each side of the respective outer gates. This answers well 
to the symmetry so characteristic of Ezekiel’s temple. Orelli 
and Bertholet—the latter treads closely in the footsteps of his 
Basel colleague—allocate six of these cells to the west side, 8 on 
each side of the binyan(B). There are then 8 on each of the 
See g 8 sides, 4 on one side of each gate and 4 on the 
other. e binydn occupying but a small part of the western 
wall, leaves room enough for 3 cells on each side of it. The 
words ‘chambers and a pavement’ made for the court round 
about,, support the plan of putting cells on each of the 4 
sides, unless, indeed, with Kliefoth and Cornill, we limit the 
words ‘ round about’ to the pavement. 

Opinions are divided also ag to the way in which the cells 
stood In relation to one another. Keil» maintains that the 
cells on each side of the north, east, and south gates were but 
rooms in one building, like the rooms of a house. He has there- 
fore on his plan but buildings for the 30 cells, 6 cella in each. 
But in that case we should have expected to read of 6 build- 
ings, and not merely of 30 cells. Davidson separates the cells 
by an Hike ening. ace.A Stade, Benz., Now., Orelli, Berth. 
and Perrot and Chipiez join the cells, putting a mere wall 
between them ; and this is the likeliest view, for on Davidson's 
conception there would be a considerable waste of labour and 
materials in the extra walls required. 


Pavement,—The pavement already spoken of is 
ealled the ‘lower pavement,’s from which one would 
infer that the inner and upper court» was also 
paved. Smend concludes from 2 Ch 78 and Aris- 
teas’ letter that the whole of the inner court was 
paved. Cornill rejects the words as an interpola- 
tion, though on purely subjective grounds. 

Kitchens.~-In each of the four corners of the 
outer court there was a, kitchen in which the sacri- 
ficial meals were got ready,é the size of each being 
40 cubits long by 30 trend: The ‘ ministers of the 
house ’o boiled in them what the people brought 
to be sacrificed. 

The Inner Court.—The inner court was for the 
priests alone ; and its being thus exclusively used, 
and there being more than one court at all, marks 
a new step in the rented of Israel. As compared 
with the outer and larger court, the inner was 
crowded with buildings having to do with the 
temple service, particulars of which will be found 
below. From the external margin of the outer 
walls to the walls of the inner court there was a 
distance of 160 cubits. The entrance to the inner 


« For the sake of distinctness we use ‘cell’ for npy, ‘ guard- 
room’ for Xm, and ‘chamber’ for ydy. Indian, Egyptian, etc., 
Loup les as is well known, contained also, within their courts, 
dwellings for priests, besides kitchens, refectories, etc. See 
Beale’s Guide to Architecture, p. $4. 

8 Ezk 4017 45 421 ; of. 1 Ch 935, Ezr 106, Neh 136f., 


y 18922; ef, Jer 854 3610, 35x. 
¢ Geach. fi, 61. { Heb. Arch. u Heb. Arch. 
§ Exk 4113, 


s Eak 4017 3°30 3'30. 
« Com, p. 358, pl. 1. = A Cam. p. 290 
v 4021, 4641-24 


ov.¢. the subordinate officials ; cf. Ezk 4410-14, 


ss 4018, 


court was by means of 3 gates opposite to the 3 
outer gates and of the same construction, only 
that the parts—threshold to porch—ocourred in 
reverse order ; the porch of the inner gate being 
next the steps, and not farthest away, as in the 
outer gate, etc. There were 8, not 7 steps between 
the two courts—a sign perhaps of the increased 

rogress in holiness as compared with the passage 
rom the outside to the first court. 
Soe cell and tables about the porch of the 
inner Northern (or Eastern?) Gate.—On one side 
of the inner northern gateway, joining the porch, 
and with a passage into the porch, there was a 
cell, not further described as to structure, size, or 
position. Smenda represents it as on the south 
side of the porch, having the same length and a 
third of its breadth. This cell was used for washing 
the burnt-offerings.8 

Kllefoth, Keil, and Schréder (Lange) maintain that the sacri- 
fices were washed—the last process they were put through 
before they were laid upon the altar—at each of the 8 inner 
gates. Indeed Kliefoth poes so far as to say that there were 
two washing cells attached to each porch of the inner gates, 
one on each side. But the slanghtering took place at one gate 
only,y and it is practically certain that the woe Le did too. 
‘Gates’ in v.28 should be read ‘gate’ with the LXX and most 
authorities. ; 

Another debated and dcbateable question is—Which gate ia 
meant at which this washing cell was situated? Ew., Hitz., 
Smend, Corn., and Berth. hold that it {a the eastern, their 
principal grounds being, that (1) the eastern gate was the most 
sacred, that (2) the stream that suprlied water for washing the 
sacrifices Paseo! by the east end of the temple,3 and that 3) at 
the N. and S. gates there were other buildings s (Fig. 5,PP’). On 
the other hand, Béttcher,? Hivernick, and Davidson hold that 
the northern gate is meant,» and for reasons which, to the 

resent writer, appear conclusive. Here are some of them :— 
1) The prophet is already at the N. gate. Cornill gets rid of 
this difficulty by his usual and often successful way of emend- 
ing the text. In the beginning of v.38 he introduces a clause 
answering to the beginning of v.85 ‘ And he brought me to the 
door of eh porch of the eastern gate.’ But he has absolutely 
no external support for the change thus made. (2) According 
to the regulations in Leviticus,? the slaughtering of animala 
for sacrifice was to take place at the N. side of the altar in 
the case of burnt-, sin-, and trespass-offerings. No directiona 
are given as to peace-offerings.: It is to be expected be- 
forehand that Ezeklel’s legislation and that of the Priestly 
Code would tally. (8) The N. gate is called in 85 the ‘gate of 
the altar.’ Since it was to this gate that the people brought 
their offerings, it was the most frequented. The two E. gates 
were kept shut except on Sabbaths and new moons,x or on 
other special occasions when the prince desired to present 
freewlll-offerings.A The western was closed by pa aee 
connected with the vemules In the pre-exilic temple the 8. 
gate was joined to the palace court, which is partly true of the 
eastern gate as well. 


Passing into the inner N. gate, on both sides of 
the porch—which is first reached—we see 4 tables, 
2 on each side (T’), on which the burnt-, sin-, and 
trespass-offerings were slain; or at least they 
were used in connexion with the. slaying of these 
sacrifices, as Keil and Davidson understand the 
words. The actual slaughtering took place prob- 
ably on 4 tables outside, the 4 inside tables being 
used in that case for preparing the sacrifices for 
the altar. According to Lv 1"! 6* 7? the above- 
named sacrifices had to be killed on the N. side of 
the altar.» If these tables were placed near the 
N. gate, this requirement of P would be met. 

there were without the porch two tables on each 
side—4 in all (T); on these, as stated above, the 
actual slaughtering took place. In addition to 
the 8 tables noticed above there were 4 of hewn 
stone, each with a length and breadth of one cubit 
and a half, having a height of one cubit. The 
had ledges running round the 4 top edges a hand- 


a Coin. p. 330. B Ezk 4038, 4 4089, 

3 Ezk 471f., 1 4044, & Proben. 
9 4085-37, 9111 424. 2a. 88 G25 72 1413. 

1 82 & 28, x 4610., % 4612, 


f& 4039, v See above. 

£404, Boéttcher contends that these tablea stood in the 
outer court, two at each of the angles formed Py, the steps and 
the gate front. His reasoning turns chiefly on the meaning of 
Ang, rendered ‘side.’ See Proven, etc. p. 880f. But we have 
certainly to seek some spot in the inner court in which the 
angel and prophet now are. 
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breadth in width: those turned inwards. The} inner gates there was a square, having 100 cubits 
instruments made use of in the burnt-offerings | to the side (a bcd). The altar (A) was probabl 
were kept on these stone tables.a in the centre, and therefore equally visible from all 
Priests’ cells B (P P’).—Close to the N. and S. | the inner gates.c The space between the altar 
inner gates there were 2 cells for the officiating | and the house was deemed specially sacred.p 
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Fig. 7. 


ST=steps before the porchh Pesporch H=hékdl. Dedébir. EE'=N and 8. entrances to 
chambers. SS’=stairs connecting the storeys. B=Boas, J=Jachin. Jf=the munndb. 
T=the altar-ehaped table of shewbread. 


priests. The N. cell (P) was for the priests who 2. THE HOUSE AND ITS MEASUREMENTS. y—The 
saw to the house,y its gates, sacrifices, etc. The | house and its appurtenances formed a square of 
other (P’) was for the Zadokite priests who had | 100 cubits each way. The manner in which this is 


charge of the altar. ; made up will be shown in summary after the 
Between the house and the inner ends of the | several details have been considered. 
w 4043, B 4044-48, @ Cf. 4313, 6 Exk 836, J1 217, Mt 2935. 
y In 4415-31 the Levites are said to have charge of the house. y» Ezk 4068-414, 
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The porch a (P).—The porch (Fig. 7) was 20 cubits 
from N. to 8. (d@ c), and 11 cubits, or rather 12,8 
from E. to W. (df). The platform of the house 
was 6 cubits higher than the ordinary level of the 
inner court: this was reached by 10 steps.y Close 
to the ‘ posts’ or ‘wall fronts’ of the porch were 
two pillars,’ the Boaz and Jachin of 1 K 77 (B J). 

The hékal or Holy Placee (f).—The hékdl was 
40 cubits long (E. to W.) and 20 broad (N. to S.)— 
inside measurements. The posts of the entrance 
wall (i) were 6 cubits thick. ‘The door or entrance 
way into the hékal was 10 cubits (A h, 4 ¢). 

he débtrj| or Most Holy Placet (D, Fig. 7).— 
The débtr was a cube of 20 cubits each way. Its 
posts (o p) were 2 cubits in thickness, this bein 
the thickness of the wall (m 0) which seconded 
from the N. and 8. walls of the house to the door. 
This wall 7 (n 0) was 7 cubits wide, leaving 6 cubits 
for the door.@ 

Doors of hékdl and débir..— Both hékal and 
débir had folding doors of the kind already de- 
scribed.« It is not said that the débir of Solomon’s 
temple had such doors. The doors of the hékal 
were carved with cherubim and palm trees,A as 
the hékal walls were.u The porch entrance (a-a: 
6-b)—we read of no door—was 14 cubits wide.pz 
The door or entrance to the Aékal was 10 cubits 
wide,» that of the dtbir being 6. The entrances 
were therefore in the proportion 7 :5:3 (14: 10 : 6). 
It is singular, though probably only a coincidence, 
that the wall projections (= ‘sidepieces’)o had 
exactly opposite ratios, viz. 3 (za): 5 (fh): 7 (no). 

Lhe side chambers.x—On every side of the house 
except the east, Ezekicl’s temple, like Solomon’s, 
had side chambers. The MT vives the number 
of them as 33, and Smend displays much in- 
genuity in justifying the text, which in this con- 
nexion is by universal confession very corrupt. In 
favour of there being 30 are the LYX, Josephus, p 
Bdttcher, Cornill, and most recent authorities, as 
also is the fact that there were 30 cells along 
the outer wall, not to add the greater symmetry 
of the round number. In Kings the number is 
not given, The chambers, arranged as in Solo- 
mon’s temple in 3 storeys, were on the Ist, 2nd, and 
3rd storeys respectively, 4, 5, and 6 cubits broad ; 
in the first temple the figures were 5, 6, and 7. 
The 2nd and 3rd storeys rested upon rebatements, 
on which see p. 699%. Concerning the rebates in 
the temple wall, the ladders by which the upper 
storeys were reached, and the uses of the chambers, 
see above, p. 699”. 

Ezekiel’s temple had doors (F FE’), one N., one S., 
by which admission to the chambers could be ob- 
tained. ‘There was but one for the first temple, 
and it was situated at the south s (see Fig. 2, E). 
There was probably a ladder at each entrance: 
Ezekiel’s temple would thus have two ladders 
(SS), Solomon’s temple one (Fig. 2, 8). 

The munnah,r or ‘what was left’? (EV).—On 
the outside of the chambers N, and S, there was 
an empty ete of 5 cubits (Mf). It was out 
of this munnah that entrance was had to the 
chambors through the two doors (Z 2’). 


@ DOW, 


8 Thus the LXX; and the other measurements require 12 
See Summnry at p. 708> 


y Exk 418, 3 40%, See Boaz. 
6 411f., F436, 
7413, LXX correctly ras iwausdas red Gupamares, reading 


nion3) instead of 294) (‘and the width’). 
6 413, 6 4123-35, 

= Above, p. 7006, Fig. 4. A 4188 4117¢., 

# Though the Hebrew does not ive the width, it {s supplied 
by the LXX of 41%. Adding to this 14 cubits the two project- 
ing walls (d b, b 0) we get 6 (=2x 3) +14=20, the width of the 
porch (N. to 8.), which is a confirmation of the LXX. 

v 412, 413, o 418, 
p Ant. vii. fil. 2. 
« Myo Exk 410.11, 
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The gizrath,a or ‘ separate place’ (EV).—On every 
side except the E. there was a space of 20 cubits, 
called the gizra@h (Fig. 5, beef), This court ran 
round the whole house buildings, including the 
munnah, on N. and 8S. ; or it went round the raised 
platform on which these stood. Reckoning to- 
gether gizrah, munnih, chambers, and house, there 
was @ breadth (N. to 8.) of 100 cubits, which makes 
it highly probable that the gizrah formed part of 
the upper platform, instead of merely enclosin 
it. the text B is silent as to any use to whic 
the gizrtih was put. Perhaps, like our cloisters, 
it was for the priests to exercise themselves in, 
eng cfene fresh air when unable to yet farther 
afield. 

The binyan y or ‘ building’ (EV).—On the W. side 
of the house and SCOR the gizrdh there was & 
rectangular structure called, apparently, techni- 
cally dinydn (Fig. 5, B), the inside measurements of 
which were 70 cubits from E. to W. and 90 from 
N. to 8. Its encompassing wall was 6 cubits in 
thickness. Its W. limit reached to the western 
wall and joined it, as may be seen from the dimen- 
sions below :— 

Length of binydadn (FE. to W.) . : e « 70 cubite. 

2 walls of do. (E. and W.) 2x5 a ° i 10 

Gtzrdh 2. wl © « e a. we eR 75, 
Total . : » 100 cubite. 

We know that the western side of the house was 
100 cubits from the outer wall, so that there could 
be no space between the latter and the binyan. 


Thenius3s contends strongly that there was such an inter- 
vening space, and that behind the bsnyan there were gates 
through which wood and animals to be sacriflced were brought 
into the temple area, and through which refuse of every kind 
was carried away. Klief. and Keil hold that the binyan was 
made for the purpose of receiving the offal of the sacrifices and 
the aweepings of the gates. Currys says the carcase of the 
sin-offering was burnt at this building.¢ 

It is very probable that by the binyan we are to understand 
the same ag the O)790» of 2 K 231! (places in which horsca 
and chariots were kept) and the 1373 of 1 Ch 2618 (a part of the 
temple west of the house, of which the priests had charye). 

In Ezk 4115s we read of the binydn and its ‘galleries’: for the 
last word we should certainly read, with Corn. and others, 
‘walls.’é Thies is confirmed by calculation. Adding 90 cubits, 
the N. to 8. dimension, to the widths of the two enclosing walla 
(5+5=10), we get 100 cubits. Besides, in no other place do we 
read of there being gallerics in the binyan. 


General measurements of the house.—The house 
and its belonvings formed a square of 100 cubits a 
side,t as shown below-—— 

From EK. to W. we have these detatls (see Fig. 7)— 


ab Porch wall, Ezk 4048 , ‘ . 6 cubita. 
af Porch, 40%. : ‘ P A ‘ eo ee 


Wal) of hékal, 411 . ° ° e 6 ” 
kn Length of hékal, 413 . , ; ; 40 ,, 
nr Wall of débtr, 418 : ; ; Se ae 
re Length of débir, 414 . ‘ ‘ e rapes | ees 

Walla of house (W.), 415 . im WOE ay 
1, 2, etc., Side chambers, 415, : A 4 5 

Wall of side chambers, 419 : Bisons 

Tota) - 100 cubita. 


This calculation proves that the munnah (Af) did not extend to 
the W. side. 
These are the dimensions from N. to S.— 
Breadth of house, Ezk 413 ‘ . 20 cubite. 
Side walls, 415, 6+6 : . ‘ . a 12; 


Side chambers, 414, 4+4 ; ‘ ° Se eee 
Walla of side chambers, 419, 5+5 . . «10° 3 
Munndh, E and W., 419, 5+-4 : . 10°, 
Gizrdh, E. and W,, 4139, 20420 . ° » 40 4, 
Total. fi . 100 cubits. 


@ TA from 79 Ezk 4119-15 421. 10. 18, 

8 Ezk 4123, y 1233, lit. ‘ building,’ from 7}3 ‘to build.’ 

3 See Das vorex. Jerus. und deesen Tempel, Taf. iii. fig. 3. 

s Speaker’s Comm. ¢ Ezk 4371, 

» AV ‘suburbs,’ RV ‘precincts.’ Both 179 and 29°) are 
derived by Gesen. (Thes.) from Pers. fartwear, & summer-house 
open on all sides to admit air. He considers the ‘parbar’ of 
1Ch 2618 to have been an open porch adjoining the temple, 
In Rabbinical Hebrew (Mishna, ete.) parbar means temple 
court, and also suburbs of acity. See, further, art. ParBar. 

6 nin’ for O'p"RN. 6 41150-20, 
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Decoration of the inside of the house.—The walls a 
of hékal, débir, and porch were wainscotted, as 
were also the closed windows.8 The wall decora- 
tion was arranged in compartments or fields,y in 
each of which a cherub and palm tree were en- 
graved, the cherub having faces of man and lion, 
one face looking upon the other.8 On the side walls 
of the porch, palm trees alone were carved. 

Windows.—Little is said about the windows of 
Ezekiel’s temple. Those of the gateway,e the 

rch,¢ and the housey are characterized as 

closed,’ @ 4.6. ‘latticed.’ In 1 K 64 the windows 
of Solomon’s temple are further characterized as 
‘beamed.’ This second feature is probably under- 
stood of Ezekiel’s temple too. See more fully above 
(p. 70U*) on windows of Solomon’s ieee a 

Priests’ cells in the Inner Court..—N. and S. of 
the gizrdh there were 4 rows of cells in which the 
priests ate the holy food and deposited their 
garments, two rows being on the N. and two 
on the S. First there was one abutting upon the 
gizrdh and lying along its whole length of 100 
cubits. ‘Then came a parade or walk 10 cubits 
broad of the same length. Next to this, parallel 
to the gizrdh and the first row of cells, was a half 
row, starting at the west, the remaining space 


Contents of the house—In the hékal of Ezekiel’s 
temple there was Bonu. except the cedar wood 
altar,a which was 2 cubits in both length and 
breadth 8 and 3 cubits high. It had _ raised 
corners,y wrongly called horns 8 by the LXX, and 
is described as a ‘table (set) before Jehovah.’ « 
The altar of burnt-offering is also called the table 
of Jehovah.¢ It cannot be the altar of incense 
that is meant, for we find no such table mentioned 
earlier than P. No doubt we are to understand 
the altur-shaped table of shewbread (lig. 7, 7), asin 
Solomon’s temple, this table occupying the same 

vsition in both temples. Of other tables or of 
ampstands not a ron is written. Nor is anything 
said about what the débir contained. This may, 
of course, be due to the brevity with which the 
house is treated ; but as a matter of fact we do not 
read of the ark after the destruction of Solomon’s 
temple.7 

Ezekiel’s altar is much more elaborate than that 
of Solomon’s temple, and owing to the large num- 
ber of technical terms @ and other difficulties it is 
harder to reconstruct. 

The altar was in form as if made up of four 
square blocks of stone, the lowest being the largest, 
the next being smaller to the extent of one cubit 


0 4 2 3 4 J 6 


being taken up by a wall. 
3 storeys, but no pillars pup PORE them, as the 
30 cells of the outer court had. The cells on the 
upper storey were narrower than the two below, 
so that in the direction of the house there was a 
balcony, or rather corridor. The entrance to the 
cells was at the E. end, and was apparently on 
lower ground than that on which the cells were.« 
Bertholet concludes from this that the entrance 
was thus on the outer court level. 


The MT does not say anything as to the number of cells there 
were, but the LXX gives the number as 380 in Its best copies 
(A, etc.): te. 15 N. and the same number 8., 10 in each full row 
and 6 in each half row. The total would, according to this, be 
identical with the celle along the outer wall. 


ee eee 


a t.¢. the walls enclosing the openings rendered ‘ openings.’ 
These walls were themselves covered with beams; cf. O'ppy 
1 K 6: it was on these beams that the wood-carving was done. 
Berth., on account of the difficulty of understanding how 
windows could be oovered with wood, rejects this clause; yet 
it is found in all the MSS and versions. 

8 ‘Galleries’ of MT must go—so LXX, Cornill, Davidson. 
Other changes are necessary in 4116, 

y AYN: cf. Neh 311. 19.21, The LXX omits the word. 

3 Not four faces, like the cherubim of ch.1. More than two 
faces could not be represented on a flat surface. 

« Ezk 4016, 36, » 4116, 
6 Epa. 44110 421-22, » Exk 429. 


2 8 9  Cubits. 


Fig. 8.—ALTAR OF BURNT-OFFERINO IN EZERIRL'S TEMPLE. és 
The chambers had 


each side, the third and fourth having a superficial 
area less than the block below also of one cubit 
each side. There was thus a ledge or margin « of 
one cubit in width at the basis of the three EF r 
blocks (Fig. 8 da’, ee’, gg’). On the outer half of 
the lowest margin there was an upright parapet A 
(g h, g' h’), forming a kind of PENS into which, 
according to tradition, the sacrificial blood flowed, 
whence it was conducted by a subterranean passage 
to the Wady Kidron.«j The altar was not made of 
solid stone; its interior was of earth,» but this 
was covered with stones, just as the altar of 
Solomon’s temple had a covering of brass. The 


a 4132, 
Z gene breadth is not given in MT, but !t is supplied by the 


y NYSP. 3 xipara. 6 41%, 
t Exk 412, » See ARK. 633, 439, PD, YY. 
s Ezk 4818¢., 


= p'p. The majority of commentators follow the Targum, 
and make this word stand for ‘basement,’ 23 being really the 
word used for this. Thus Gesen. (Thee.), Hiiv., Keil, Corn., 
Orelli, Bertholet, and Kraetzschmar. The view favoured in the 
text above is defended by Villalpando (11608) and other older 
commentators, and by Smend (see his Kzechiel, where the argu: 


mente are given). 
A133, mo Yomea fil. 1. » Ex 200 
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altar had, however, the appearance of three blocks 
of solid stone, with three successive terraces, the 
lowest of them being bound by a parapet half a 
cubit wide. The uppermost surface was a square 
of 12 cubits each way ; and as on this the sacrifices 
were offered, it is called, by way of pre-eminence, 
the altar.a 


Keil and Cornill maintain that the altar proper was a cube 
of 12 cubits a side, the rest of the structure (all except bb' kk) 
being added for use or ornament, but forming no part of the 
altar; but in the text the word ‘altar’ ia used of the entire 
structure ; @ and this larger sense is defended by Kliefoth, Ewald, 
Smend, A. B. Davidson, and Bertholet. 


The 'drvél y or altar-hearth had four horns (6a, 
b‘a’'), each a cubit high, rising out of its four 
corners. The uppermost surface was, as stated, 
a square of 12 cubits on each side. The highest 
block (A) had a thickness of 4 cubits. The area 
of the next block (B) was a square of 2 cubits 
more on each side; that is, it was 14 cubits a side, 
and it had a thickness of 4 cubits. The third 
block from the top (C) had for its surface a square 
of 16 cubits on each side, and a thickness of 2 
cubits. The lowest block, the back or base,e had 
for its upper surface a square of 18 cubits a side, 
and a thickness of one cubit. The height of the 
upper surface of the whole was 12 cubits, as is 
seen from the following details :— 


Basement (38) . é F e * ‘ - Ilcubit. 
Lower block (7]]Y)— , 3 cit . 2cubite. 
Higher block (771). ; . ; a er 
Block of altar hearth (Sx's8) , ; : gad tag 
Horns ; ° : : : ‘ ; » Ileubit. 
Total ‘ . ~ 12 cubits. 


The proportion of height and (assumed) basement {gs 3(=}#),» 
a favourite ratio with Ezekiel. Note further that the height is 
identical with the altar surface: thus we get a cube (ak: a’ &’). 
In the calculation of helght the horns are included. In fact 
the horns seem to have been an essential part, nay the moat 
sacred part, of the altar.é On them the blood was sprinkled ; 
and to them fugitives came, feeling safe if they had hold of 
them, In early times the altar poseaueed no horns.s Stade,x 
Nowack,s and others regard the horns as a survival of the bull 
image of Jehovah worshipped in the N. kingdom, which was 
also a representation of deities worshipped by the Eyyptians, 
Canaanites, and Phoenicians. The holy stone or altar, it has 
been said, was in early times covered by the skin of the animal 
sacrificed, the skin of the bull having the horns attached. But 
why, in that case, was not the altar constructed with two horns, 
the number on one akin, instead of double that number?  Villal- 
jar thought the horns trope of the animals sacrificed to 

od. Spencer inclines to the opinion that the horns were 
expressive of dignity, the horn being a decoration worn by 
distinguished persons. 


iii, ZERUBBABHL'S TEMPLE.—The temple erected 
by the Jews who returned from exile is called Zerub- 
babel’s, because he was the leader in promoting its 
erection, supporting Haggai and Zechariah in their 
endeavours to urge the people to build when the 
latter were inclined to relax. He was grandson of 
Jehoiachin and Piety, nephew of Sheshbazzar.» 
In the spring of B.C. 537, forty-nine years after 


@ beonn : Sexe: for the proper writing of the word see 
SBOT, notes on Isaiah 292 (Cheyne), and on Ezekifel 4315 (Toy). 
It is probable that the word is not compound, the ending being 
a mere noun suffix as in S73, Sop, and ID. So Cheyne and 
Kraetzachmar, following Ewald (see Comm. and Gram. § 1639). 
The word simply means in that case ' burning place,’ from mx 
‘to burn.’ 


B See Ezk 4315f., y So Cheyne would read it. 


3 V.15, 633. 
TEV ‘settle’; the Heb. word means elsewhere court or 
eno re, from a Bemitic root meaning to press in, to en- 


close. Perhaps the word etands in Ezk 43!4 strictly for the 


surrounding ledge of one cubit width; then for the square 
block above it. 
# Ezk 4042 4123, 6Of. Am 314, 
s Ex 20% (Book of Cov.); of. Stade, Gesch. 1, 465; Now. Heb. 
Arol, il. 18. 
= Loe. cit. 4 On Ezektel, li. 893. 
De Legibus, li. 677 (ed. Tab. 1782). 


+ Called Sanabassar by the best Greek authorities. 
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the temple had been destroyed, Sheshbazzara was 
sent by Cyrus, king of Persia, to be governor of 
Judwa. He received permission to take with him 
his leading fellow-countrymen from Babylon, to 
restore their Jewish religion and rebuild the 
temple.8 Sheshbazzar was accompanied by his 
nephew Zerubbabel and Joshua the high priest, 
representing respectively the royal and priestly 
lines. Cyrus not only gave orders that the temple 
should be re-erected, but he gave Sheshbazzar power 
to carry with him the sacred vessels taken by 
Nebuchadnezzar from the fon and imposed a 
tax upon the provinces west of the Euphrates to 
meet the expenses of the return of the Jews to 
their own country.y Phoenicia and Tyre were to 
supply the wood from Lebanon, and to send it on 
rate to Joppa.6 Whether all the instructions 
given by the Persian king were carried out we 
have no means of knowing. 

Seven months after the Return, the altar of burnt- 
offering was erected,e probably upon the same site 
as the old one. The building of the house was 
slower work, but a collection was made to meet 
the needful outlay.¢ In the 2nd month of the 
2nd year after the Return, the foundation-stone 
was laid.» Then there was a pause in the work 
owing to the opposition of the mixed population of 
Samaria,@ who, as not being pure Israelites, were 
not allowed to share in the rebuilding of the 
temple.s 


There is no confirmation of the statement x that the people 
of Samaria intrigued with the Persian king to authoritatively 
stop the work. According to Haggai and Zechariah, it was the 
indifference of the people that was at the root of the delay. 
See especially Zec 1-8, where the various difficulties are met in 
the successive visions. 


Nothing further was done until B.C. 520, the 
2nd year of the reizn of Darius Hystaspis. Shesh- 
bazzar was probab dead now, and the lead was 
taken up by his nephew and successor Zerubbabel, 
aided by the high priest Joshua. Much of the 
new zeal was owing to the earnest pleadings of the 
new prophets named. Recommenced in B.C. 520, 
the temple was completed in B.c. 516.4 

Sources of information as to Zerubbabel’s Temple. 
—These are very meagre: indeed we have hardly 
anything which for certain applies to the temple 
as it was at or soon after the Exile. There are 
scattered notices in Ezra and Nehemiah. Heca- 
teus of Abdera, contemporary and friend of 
Alexander the Great, is said by Josephus»y to 
have written a book concerning the Jews, and he 
quotes parts of it referring to the temple, It is 
by no means certain that Hecatsus wrote the 
book in question; nevertheless, the quotations 
made b tocepliits are interesting and of value. 
The OT Apocrypha also has important allusions ; 
especially is this true of the Books of Maccabees. 
But it is hard to say how far the statements are 
true of the temple completed in B.c. 516. Josephus 
is too much controlled by the temple as he saw 
it, to be a reliable guide concerning the earlier 
temples. 

It is probable that the temple building occupied 
the same site as the earlier temple. Hecatseus 
says it was a ‘great house.’ Cyrus gave instruc- 
tions that it was to be 60 cubits high and 60 cubits 
broad. Probably this means that they were to 
build it as large as they liked—as large, if they 


« Not the same as Zerubbabel, as is often held ; see Cornill, 


History of People of Ierarl, Chicago, 1898, p. 151 f.; Cheyne, 
JRL p. 6; and cf. SuesukazzakR and ZERUBBABEL. 
g 2 Cn 363, Ezr 127. §17 61f., y Ezr 179. §14f. 65, 
Ezr 87. s Ezr $1£. 
¢ Ezr 268%. Neh 770ff., cf. Eer 16, » Ezr 8%. 
8 See SAMARITANS. « Ezr 414. 


x Ezr 48-28, See Schrader on this section in SK, 1867, 867 @. 
a4 Ezr 61f., w Ezr 615, 
» 0, Apion. i. 22. & Exr 63, 
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would, as, say, some well-known temple in Babylon. 
We are not told that it was actual] built of these 
dimensions, nor is it likely that Solomon’s, which 
was 60 cubits long, 20 broad, and 30 high, should 
be so far exceeded by Zerubbabel’s. It is not 
needful to consider the 60 cubits’ length as meaning 
height of porch,a and the breadth as applying to 
the chambers as well. 

It is inferred from Ezr 312 and Hag 23 that the second temple 
was greatly inferior to the first. But when these words were 
uttered, the temple was not finished: and the inferiority may 
refer to the absence of the ark and other sacred vessels whic 
were for ever lost after the destruction of the first temple. 
According to Bab. Talmud (Yoma 22), the second temple 
wanted five things which were in that of Solomon : (1) the ark, 
@) the sacred fire, (3) the shekinah, (4) the Holy Spirit, (5) the 

rim and Thummim. 


Hékal or Holy Place.—The hékal had within it 
one holy lampstand, one table of shewbread, one 
golden altar of incense, together with pouring 
vessels and spices.8 There would seem to have 
been the two veils of which we read as being 
before the hékdl (mdsdkh) and débir (pdréketh) 
doors of the tabernacle.y The fact that Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes is represented as plundering the 
gold, silver, etc., of the temple,é is no proof that 
the walls, doors, etc., were covered with gold, as 
the MT declares to have been the case with 
Solomon’s temple (see above, p. 700f.), though 
Schiirer seems to think it is.e¢ 

Débir or Most Holy Place.—The débtr had a veil 
in front of it, as the Aékal also had. There was 
nothing in the débir according to Jos. (BU V. v. 5), 
except that according to the Mishna¢ the stone of 
foundation 7 stood where the ark used to be. Upon 
the Day of Atonement the priests used to put their 
censers on this stone.@ Prideaux, without a tittle 
of evidence, held that the ark was in the second 
temple. Tacitus ap lies the words ‘inania arcana’ 
to the adytwm or dtbir of the temple.« 

Courts.—This temple had two courts,« but the 
separation between them was not perhaps rigidly 
enforced, for when Alexander Jannzeus was sacri- 
ficing on the altar during the Feast of Tabernacles 
the people pelted him with citrons, etc. To stop 
such conduct, he ran a wooden wall around the 
oriests’ court. According to Ezr 64, three rows of 

ewn stone and a top row of new wood were to go 
about the temple, viz. the inner court.A 

The inner court had in it an altar of burnt- 
offering made of unhewn stone ».—so conforming to 
the ancient law of Ex 20%, which Solomon’s did 
not. 

According to Hecatzus» it had the same dimensions as the 
first temple, viz. 20 cubits long by 20 cubits broad by 10 cubits 
high. The Mishnaég speaks of a 1’) or laver as being in this 
court; and Sir 603 speaks of a ‘cistern ' as having been made by 
Simon the high priest. The Syriac leaves out ‘cistern’ alto- 
gether, and renders ‘he dug a well.’ The allusions are far too 


uncertain to infer from them that there was a molten sea in 
the inner court of the second temple. 


There were cells in the outer court for storin 
furniture and for other purposes. In 1 Mac 4%-5 
priests’ cells are named.x Josephus makes mention 
of corridors with pillars.o The ‘Miphkad vate’ of 
Neh 8* was probably one leading into the outer 


« As Herod the Great ; see Joa. xi.; Winer, RWB8, 8, ‘Tempel’; 
Keil, Bibl. Arch. {. 184n. 
81 Mac 138 449. ; Jos. Ant. xiv. iv. 4; of. Hecatwus as quoted 


ap. Jos. o. Apion. i. 22. 
y 1 Mac 451; see VEIL 31 Mac 123, 
« Riehm, AWB? 1662a. & Yoma v. 2. 
9 PNG JAK. 61 Mac 122 451, s Ann. iii. 9, 
1 Mac 435.48: of, Joa. Ant. xIV. xvi. 2. 
d Of 1 K 636 713, 1s 1 Mac 447, 


vIn Jos. BJ v. v. 5. § Midd. ili. 6 
o Ezr 829 106, Neh 350 10978. 1246 1360. agg in every case but 


Neh 8%, where we find ite equivalent "p73 (Sand3 interchang- 
ing. Of. T. W. Davies, Magic, Divination, and » p. 61). 
© warregepue LXX for nag. p Ant. xu iv. 7, xtv. vi. 2 
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court.on the western side (see JERUSALEM, vol. ii. 
. 593), The ‘prison gate’ of Neh 12° was most 
ikely on the north side (18.)._ In later times there 
was & aes crossing the Tyropcon or Cheese- 
mongers’ Valley from the modern Mount Zion to 
the temple hill. When Pompey besieged Jeru- 
salem, many Jews took refuge on the temple area 
and broke this bridge, that the Roman soldiers 
might be hindered from coming to them. This 
was probably where the remains of Wilson’s arch 
are now seen, though Rosen.a thinks the bridge 
was of Llerod’s making. 

Later history of this temple.—Simon the high 
priest, son of Onias, repaired and fortified the 
temple; but the passage in which we have the 
information 8 is very obscure. 

In B.c. 168 Antiochus Epiphanes plundered, laid 
waste, and desecrated the temple.y He placed an 
altar to Jupiter Olympius on the altar of burnt- 
offering. ‘The brazen vessels taken away by him 
were given by him to sympathizing Jews at Antioch, 
and they were transferred to the local synayovue.é 
Three yearse later JUDAS MACCABAUS recovered 
Jerusalem, cleansed and repaired the house, made 
a new altar, and also fresh vessels.¢ The Feast of 
Dedication, still observed among Jews, commemor- 
ates the opening ceremony of the restored and 
cleansed temple. At this time Judas also adorned 


the front of the temple by hanging upy gilded 
crowns and shields,@ and he also fortified the 
enclosure by putting high walls around it. These 


were razed to the pround by Antiochus Eupator,« 
but restored by Jonathan Maceabeuney they were 
strengthened by Simon his brother.u1 Reference 
has already been made to the wall put around the 
inner court by Alexander Jannwus. In B.c. 63 
Pompey conquered Jerusalem, and after a long 
siege took the well- fortified temple hill. He 
entered the house, and even, in the face of loud 
protests, the dzbir itself ; but he did not touch the 
sacred vessels.» Nine years later (B.C. 54) Crassus 
plundered the temple of its valuable things most 
mercilessly, taking away what was worth two 
millions of pounds in English money.é Herod, 
afterwards called the Great, a descendant of the 
Maccabees, was made king of the Jews by decree 
of the Roman Senate, In B.c. 37 he stormed Jeru- 
salem,o and burned some of the temple walls, 
causing a goodly amount of blood to be shed. 
From other injury, however, he protected the 
temple. 

iv. HEROD'S TEMPLE.—The sources.—The prin- 
cipal sources of information in ay tes to Herod’s 
temple are: (1) Josephus, who in Andé. XV. xi. pives 
a full account of the outer court with its pates 
and rooms, and in BJ v. v. describes the inner 
court and also the house. Josephus was a priest, 
and was therefore familiar with the temple and 
its services from personal experience. Ile writes 
his history, however, from memory, and he is so 
full of admiration for the sacred enclosure that 
he falls into obvious exaggeration when givin 
measurements. (2) The Mishnic tract Aliddoth 

reserves valuable Jewish traditions (see Eny. tr. 
in Barclay’s Talmud, reproduced in Fergusson’s 
Temples of the Jews, Appendix i. In Surenhusius’ 
Mishna [vol. vi.] there is a Lat. tr. of the text, as 
also the text and translation of Bartinora’s Com- 


a Haram 7 ff., cf. p. 64. B Sir 501¢. 
» 1 Mac 123f. 49f. 57 488, 2 Mac 62m, 3 Joa, BJ vu. iil. 8 
¢1 Mac 44f., 2 Mac 103 (two years, according to last passage), 
{Ap ; of. Jn 1024, See 1 Mac 45264 197 (64); Jos. Ant. xi", 
vil. 7. 
» Inside the 61 Mac 457, 
1 Mac 46 67, = 1 Mac 662, 
aA 1 Mac 6623 cf, with 51, 2 Mac 1256; Jos. Ant. xt. v. 11. 
ww 1 Mac 1858, » Jos. Ant, xiv. iv, & 
& Jos. Ant. xiv. vil. 1; BJ 1. viii. 8. 
oe Jos. Ant, xiv. xvi. 2f. 
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The Middoth is more modest in its 
dimensions than Josephus, and nearer the truth; 


mentary). 


but it is also often inaccurate. Rabbi Hilders- 
heim’s Die Beschreibung des Herod. Tempel tm 
Tractate Middot und bei Fl. Joseph. states and 
examines the divergences between these authorities. 
(3) Maimonides in apin + (part vi.) collects many 
passages about the vem which are scattered 
through the Talmud. These relate especially to 
the priests, temple furniture, etc., and have been 
put into Latin by Ludwig Compiégne. This tr. is 
to be met with in Ugolinus’ Thesaurus, vol. viii. 
(4) Dr. John Lightfoot’s work on The T emple, 
ete. (London, 1823), rests mainly upon Rabbinical 
sources, and is for that reason valuable. 


Was Herod’s temple the second or the third 3—It is usual to 
apenk of Herod's temple as the third Jerusalem temple. Modern 
Jews, however, followed by many Christian writers, regard it 
ag nimply the second temple rebuilt and improved, and so call 


got together all the material before the work of 
rebuilding was begun, and then pulled down and 
put up as ereuUnly as could be done. Since only 

riests could enter the house and the inner court, 

e engaged a thousand of them to act as masons 
and carpenters in these parts. The building of 
the house was hastened on with great vigour, and 
was finished in a year and a half. Surrounding 
buildings took eight years, but the work went on, 
and was not ended until the time of the procurator 
Albinus (A.D, 62-64). The Jews (see Jn 2”) said the 
temple had been forty-six years tn building, and 
in fact it was still in building then, and was to be 
for over thirty years more (but see E. A. Abbott 
in Class. Rev. 1894, P. 89ff.). The building is 
spoken of as exceedingly impressive in its grandeur, 
Its eastern front was covered with plates of gold, 
which threw back the rays of the rising sun, and 
formed an object of rare beauty for miles around. 


it the second temple, Christians are led to this conclusion, or | The stone of which it was built was white marble, 


Antoma 


at least confirmed in it, by a consideration of Hay 26-8, Mesgiant- 
cally interpreted, the temple erected by Zorubbabel was, thev 
say, toace the Messiah. But the passage is not Messianic, and, 
if it were, the prediction contained in it is made from the 
writor's point of view. 


It was in the 18tha year of his reign (B.c. 20-19) 
that Herod the Great set about the rebuilding 
of the temple. In his day there was among the 
Romans a great rage for restoring Greek cities 
and their temples, and Herod probably caught 
the prevailing spirit. Josephus reports (Ant. Xv. 
xi.) the speech in which Herod announces his 
intention, and gives as his reason a desire to 
promote the religious welfare of the nation; but 
the historian says the king’s real purpose was to 
raise for nitavealt an everlasting memorial. The 
Jews were at first afraid that, if the king pulled 
down their temple, no other might be for a Jon 
time put up in its place. To allay this fear, Her 

« According to Jos. BJ 1, xxi. 1, the 15th. 
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FIG. 9.—HEROD’S TEMPLE $ GENERAL VIEW. 


North 


and. a large part of the side walls was covered with 
old. 
The area of Herod’s temple is essentially that of 
the modern Maram esh-Sherif, with the exception 
of the north end, at which, in Herod’s day, the 
fortress Antonia was situated, the temple court 
being to the south of it. The excavations made 
beneath the Haram and its surrounding walls 
show that the lie of the ancient walls on the west, 
south, and east agrees with those of the walls to be 
seen to-day (see Rosen. Das Haram, 4ff.; Robinson’s 
BRP iii. 222 ff.). The house itself would be sure 
to be erected on the site of the one preceding it. 
For his temple Herod used double the space that 
was covered by Zerubbabel’s temple,a and in order 
to obtain it he erected subterranean vaults in the 
south of the temple hill, and filled intervening 
spaces with stones and earth. The bounding line 
was raised from 4 stadia 8 to6, the breadth remain 
« Joe. BJ i. xxi. 1. 8 Jos. Ant. xv. xi. 8 
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ing 1 stadium, the length (N. toS.) being doubled.a 
The whole was surrounded by a high wall, covered 
with spikes,8 the better to protect the place. 
The temple, including its courts, occupied an area 
of 1 stadium according to Josephus, or 500 cubits 
according to the Talmud. Assuming the stadium 
to be about 600 English feet, and the cubit to be 
about 18 inches, there is a difference of over 100 feet; 
but the numbers are round in each case, and the 
truth lies probably between them. Perhaps, as 
Fergusson suggests, the Talmud copies the dimen- 
sions of Ezekiel’s temple: Fergusson’s own dimen- 
sions, got by careful calculations, agree well with 
what Jeep us says, viz. 585 ft. E. to W., and 
610 ft. N. toS. ; see Temples of the Jews, p. 7747. 
Gates.—The principal entrance to the enclosure 
was on the western side. J/fiddothy names one 
only on that side called ‘ Kiponos,’ but Josephus 
has four.6 Probably that named in Midd. is the 
principal one, as it led to the pina palace and to 
the city. Two more to the south led to suburbs of 
the city, one coinciding probably with ‘ Barclay’s’ 
ate, the other with ‘ Warren’s.’ Remains of the 
ourth are to be seen perhaps to the south of 
‘Wilson’s arch.’ Josephuse speaks of gates on the 
south, but he does not say how many there were. 
Midd. mentions the two Huldah gates, which are 
to be identified with the two gates buried in the 
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middle of the three aisles was 45 ft. wide, the two 
side ones having a width of 30 ft. The inner 
portico was on higher ground than the two nearer 
the wall. The columns were so thick that three 
men with their hands stretched out could hardly 
clasp around one. On the east was what is called 
Solomon’s Porch in the N'T,a and is said by 
Josephus to have survived from the time of 
Solomon.8 The east porticoes were, however, the 
work of Herod, according to the best judges; but 
it is singular that Josephus should have believed 
any part of these porticoes to have been the work 
of Solomon, unless it was much older than Herod’s 
time. During the feasts the Roman soldiers used 
to walk on the roof of the porticoes in. order to see 
that order was kept. The whole of the outer 
court was paved with stones. There were for the 
lower officials pastuphoria y or chambers ranged 
along the outer walls, probably between the walls 
and the porticoes, unless, indeed, they were be- 
tween the double porticoes themselves. In close 
proximity to the west gate and the chambers was 
the Beth Din,d where the SANHEDRIN met. 

In the older sources (Josephus and Jfiddoth) 
the Holy Place is not the hékdl, as in the case 
of the previous Jerusalem temples, but the whole 
of the inner court, including the women’s court, 
as contrasted with the outer court, which was 
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FIG. 10.—THE INNER COURT. 


1. Chambers. 2% Gate-rooms(Exedre). 8 Portiooes. 4. Women’s court. 56. Court of Israelites. 
7. Altar of burnt-offering. 8. Place for killing, etc., animals. 9. Temple porch. 


existing south wall of the Waram—one west of the 
double gate, the other east of the treble gate. 
Both these show Herodian workmanship. Through 
both these gates it was possible to ascend from the 
vaults below to the temple area. On the east, 
Middoth refers to one gate on which the palace 
of Shushan was carved. It has been commonly 
thought to have been the same as the modern 
Golden Gate, but the latter is undoubtedly a 
Byzantine structure. Josephus does not say any- 
thing of any east gate. He speaks quite incident- 
ally of one gate on the north;{ Midd.» calls it 
Tadi 6 (or Tari ?). 

The Outer Court.—This is commonly called the 
Court of the Gentiles, because Gentiles were allowed 
to enter it; but in neither Josephus nor in Midd. 
does it get that name. 

The walls of this court were surrounded on the 
inside by porticoes or cloisters. The north, west, 
and east sides had double porticoes, with two rows 
of white marble monolithic columns. The roofs 
were of carved cedar. On the south were the 
royal porticoes, the orod Baciix}, which had 162 
columns, with Corinthian capitals. These columns 
formed three aisles. The outermost row of columns 
were fastened into the wall of the enclosure. The 


« BJ vy. v. 2. cre Iv. ix. 12; see PINNACLE 


y i. 8. Ant, xv. xi. 5. 
s Loe. ett. 6, ° BJ u. xix. 6, vL iv. L 
w Loo, ost. 6b (or D7). 


6. Priests’ court. 


10. Hékdl. 11. Dévtr. 


open to heathen, and could be used for buying, 
selling, etc.e The inner court was a rectangle, 
which included in it the women’s court (4), the 
men’s court or court of the Israelites (5),¢ the 
priests’ court (6), and the house which stood in 
the last (10, 11). The inner court was on higher 
ground than the outer, there being five steps from 
the one to the other. Between the wall of the 
inner court and the porticoes of the outer court 
there was a free space of 10 cubits, higher than 
the rest of the outer court, and reached by a 
flight of fourteen steps. This formed a terrace 
all round the inner court except the east, and was 
called the /éi (on). At the inner edge of this Aé 
there was a stone parapet called gérég (37'0).7 On 
this tablets were put with inscriptions warning 
non-Jews against passing beyond this boundary. 
One such was found in recent years by the French 
consul, Clermont-Ganneau, on which, in Greek, the 
following words occur : pnbéva dddoyersj elomopeter Pax 
évTds Tod wept 7d tepdv Tpupdxrou Kal mepcBdrou, Os 3° ay 
A}POn éaur@ altrios Eorar did 7d etaxodovGety Odvarov, 
i.e. ‘No stranger is to enter within the balustrade 


« Jn 1023, Ac 811 5619, B Ant, xx. ix.7; BJ v.vl 

y BJ rv. ix. 2. apy m3. 

s Jn 2138. 

t Kell (Bib. Arch. 1. p. 190) excludes the women’s court from 
the inner court. Now. (ii. p. 78) includes it, and rightly, because 
it stood on the migher platform of the courts of Israelites and 
priests and of the house. 

2 Jos. BU vy. v. 2; Midd. il. 8. 
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and embankment round the sacred place. Whoever 
is caught will be answerable for his death, which 
will ensue.’ This illustrates Ac 21%", when St. 
Paul almost lost his life. The inner court was 
surrounded by s wall 40 cubits high on the out- 
side, and on the inside but 25, owing to the raised 
ound inside. From the lower ground to the 
igher there were five steps. 
Gates.—This wall had nine 
north, four on the south, and one on the east. 
The west had no gate at all. They had all of 
them folding doors, covered with gold and silver.a 
Of the four on the north side three were in the 
men’s court (5), and one in the women’s (4). Three 
of the north gates were called Nitzius, the Gate of 
Offering, and the Makad. On the south we read 
of the Flaming Gate, the Gate of Offering, and the 
Water Gate. The last opened upon the altar, and 
appears to have been a continuation of the Huldah 
ate. The gate on the east was much more cost] 
than the rest, and it is probably the ‘ Gate Beauti- 
ful’ of Ac 33, and ‘Nicanor’s gate’ of the Mishna.g8 
It was made of Corinthian brass. Between the 
women’s court and the men’s there was a gate 
larger than the others, led to by fifteen steps, at 
the top of which was the level of the men’s 
cone It was thickly overlaid with silver and 
gold. 


ates—four on the 


Biichler y argues ably that this is the Nicanor gate of the 
Mishna, Midd. i. 4, as all admit, states that; but it is argued 
by Schtirer,d Griitz,s pies. Nowack,» and most, that it is the 
gate on the east of the women’s court that is meant by the 
above name. Biichler admits that Josephus is against him ; 
but he Shate the Jewish historian with inaccuracy, and calls 
the Talmud to his aid in proving this. Buchler’s view is 
bound up with another position, which he also defends with 
ability,@? viz., that the wall of the inner court shut out the 
women’s court altogether, as being part of the court of the 
Gentiles; the Nicanor gate being, then, that one at the east of 
the men’s court through which one passed into the inner 
gate. Keil also speaks of the inner court as being reached by a 

ate at the western ond of the women's court., But this is, as 
uchler admits, againat the common view, which is supported 
by Schtirer,* and Nowack,a and the received text of Josephus. 


Nicanor’s gate—assuming the usual view—was 
66 cubits high and 40 broad, the others that led 
out of the lower court being 30 high and 40 broad. 
Round the walls of the court there ran porticoes 
with a single piazza, the roof of which rested on 
lofty and highly-finished pillars, These porticoes 
were less indeed, but not less beautiful, than the 
porticoes of the outer court. Between the gates 
there were cells for storing the various properties 
belonging to the temple: these are called by 
Josephus uw yafopuddkia.y Concerning the special 

urposes of these rooms see Now. op. cit. ii, 79 n, 2. 

here were upper rooms over the yateways, hence 
justifying Josephus’ description of them as tower- 
shaped. The cells between the gates had also 
up ver rooms ; hence we read of the upper room 
of Bet-Abtinas. Somewhere within the women’s 
court would be placed the thirteen boxes for re- 
colvalg contributions to the temple. At least one 
must have been in the womens court, else the 
widow (Lk 2114) could not have put in her mite. 
See TREASURY. According to Jfidd. ii. 5, there 
were four cells in the women’s court, but both 
Schiirer and Now. think this unlikely. 

The inner court was divided into an eastern 
part, into which women were admitted as well as 


a They were the gift of a Jew from Alexandria. 

eR itd: i. 3 xy JQR, Oct. 1898. 
Riehm'’s HW B2 1666». s Monatesch. 1876, 484. 
Das Jerusalem des Josephus, p. 76. 

9 Op, cit. fi. p. 78. 6 JQR, July 1898. 

+ Op. cit. £ p. 190. But he is inconsistent, for in the previous 
page (Eng. ed.) he says the inner court went around the 
women’s court, and he takes the view that Nicanor’s gate was 
on the east of the women’s court. 

» Riehm, HW B?2 1066». 2 Op. cit. ii. 78. 

wm BJ V. v. 2, Vi. v. 2. » See TREASURY. 

i Yoma i. 6; Tam. 1.1. 
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men, and a larger western portion, which included 
the men’s court and the priests’ court. The house 
and the altar were in the latter, and were sur- 
rounded by its rampart. Just as the whole 
inner court was separated from the outer, and 
within the inner the men’s was shut off from the 
women’s, so the remainder was subdivided into a 
larger part for priests only. The men’s court was 
11 cubits wide, and surrounded the priests’ court 
on all four sides.2 The Mishna, however, appears 
to reduce the space for men to 11 cubits on the 
east alone. The altar and all the arrangements 
for sacrificing, as well, of course, as the house 
itself, were in the priests’ court. 

The house.—The higher ground of the house 
was attained by means of twelve steps. The 
inside area was 60 cubits high and the same in 
length, by 20 cubits in breadth. There were, as 
in the other temples, two divisions—the Aékal or 
Iloly Place,8 which was 40 cubits long, and the 
dtbir or Most Holy Place, which was 20 cubits 
long. This last was empty, and was entered by 
the high priest once a year, viz. on the Day of 
Atonement, The Aékal or larger room had in it 
the following :—Table of shewbread,y altar of 
incense, the seven-armed lampstand.d The altar 
stood in the middle, between the temple walls: to 
its north was the table, and the lampstand was on 
its south.e Only the officiating priests were per- 
mitted to enter the Aékdal, to bring in the incense 
morning and evening, to trim the lamp, which was 
done once a day, and to supply the table with 
fresh shewbread, which was done every Sabbath. 

The porch was 100 cubits in both height and 
breadth, and 11 cubits deep. It stood, therefore, 
like a high wall in front of the house. The 
breadth of the house, including its surrounding 
chambers, being 70 cubits,¢ the porch projected 15 
cubits on each side.y There was an entrance to 
the porch 40 cubits high and 20 broad. ‘There was, 
however, no door. Above the entrance Herod 
placed a golden eagle, which as a Roman emblem 
was very distasteful to the Jews; and during a 
turmoil, some time before the king’s death, it was 
destroyed. From the entrance of the porch the 
hékal door, gilded like the court yates, could 
be easily seen. It was adorned with carvings of 
golden vines, with grapes, according to Josephus, 
as large as a man.é ‘Tacitus also speaks of this 
vine.« 

Veil.—In front of the Aékal door there huns a 
beautifully coloured Babylonian veil. The Aékal 
was shut off by a veil or veils, but there was no 
wall, nor therefore any door, leading into the débir. 
According to the Mishna,« there were two veils 
between the Aékdl and the débir, with a cubit’s 
free space between them. The outer was loose on 
the south side, the inner being loose on the north. 
On the Day of Atonement the high priest entered 
the débir with his censer by passing to the south 
side and getting behind the outer veil, until he 
reached the north of the inner veil, where he was 
able to enter the débir. In the NT this veil is 
spoken of in the singular, the two pene being 
looked upon as one.A ‘The veil outside the door 
o the hékal is never referred toin the NT. See 

KIL. 

Light.—No natural light came into the house 
from roof or side wall : it depended, for what light 
it had, upon the lampstand. 

Chambers.—On alt sides except the east, where 


a Jos. BJ v. v. 6; cf. Ant. vir ii. 9, xur. xill, 6. 

8 Not called ‘the Holy Place’ in the sources. 

y See SHRWBRBAD, TABLB OF. 3 See LAMTSTAND 
a Cf. Ex 2695 4022-26, = See below. 

» Twenty, according to Josephus. 

6 Josephus says 70 cubits high by 25 broad. 


t Ann, v. 5. slomav. 1. 
a See Mt 2751 | Mk 1588 | Lk 234, 
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the porch was, there were small chambers in 
which ‘tanole utensils were kept and priests re- 
sided. They were thirty-eight in number, and 
arranged in three storeys, in such a way that 
on the north there were five on each storey, 
making fifteen on that side: on the south there 
were also five on each storey. On the west there 
were three on the lowest and three on the 
middle storey, two being on the ler _ The three 
storeys reached, together, the same height as the 
house. The main entrance was on the N.E. of 
the house, where a small door communicated 
directly from the porch with the nearest chamber. 
From this chamber there was a stairway leading 
to the upper and middle storeys. This stairway 
was erected at the N.E. corner; just opposite, on 
the S.E. corner, there was an arrangement for 
carrying off the water. Above the house proper 
there was an upper room 40 cubits high, and of 
the same Round area as the house itself. The 
entire building, including the intervening wall 
and the ceiling, attained a height of 100 cubits, 
i.e. exactly that of the porch. The upper room 
had on the south a door leading upon the roof of 
the upper chambers on that side. By means of 
the stairs on the N.E. the top chambers could be 
reached. Passing round from N.W. toS. one came 
to the door leading into the top room of the house. 
In the floor of this upper room there were trap- 
doors, through which workmen were let down in 
boxes, that they might not be able to see any part 
of the house except where they were repairing. 

Including the side chambers, the house had a 
width of 70 cubits, which is thus made up-— 


1. Wall of stairway ; ° ; » Scubits. 

2. Stairway . e a e e * e 3 ? 

8. Wallofchamber . . ° ° re 

4, Chamber itaelf : ; ‘ ‘ ey pO Se 

5 Wallof house . : é ; e ue | a 

6. Space within the house . 3 ot 2s 

7. Wallof house . ; ; é ‘ Oaks 

8, Chamber . ‘ ' : ‘ ; Peed: ee 

9 Itswall . 2 , ‘ : ey Or 22 

10, Koom for letting off water. ° ic OBE a5 

11. Wall behind : : ; ‘ ee 
Total . 70 cubits. 


Altar of a age —In the east of the 
priests’ court, immediately in front of the porch, 
was the altur of burnt-olfering made of unhewn 
stone. It was larger than Solomon’s altar, tt 
being, according to the Rabbis, 32 cubits in length 
and preaaeh’ and 10 cubits high. Josephus, how- 
ever, gives 15 cubits as length and as breadth. 
The length and breadth given above are for the 
base, for it rose in three sections, so that at the 
top it formed a square of 24 cubits. According to 
J.v 6°, fire was to be always burning on the altar. 
On the east of the altar there was a stairway of 
unhewn stone leading ae to the altar: it was 32 
cubits long and 16 broad. Altar and steps were 
whitewashed twice in the year, viz. at Passover 
and Tabernacles.a In the 8S. W. corner of the altar 
there were two holes for receiving the sacrificial 
blood, which passed thence to a passage in the 
round, by which it was conveyed to the Kidron. 
‘lose by there was a marbled opening, down which 
men went to cleanse the channel along which the 
blood ran to the Kidron. 

Between the altar and the house there was a 
space of 22 cubits, taken up largely by the twelve 
steps which led up to the porch. South of these 
steps there was a laver or wash-basin, in which 
priesta washed their hands and feet. It was sup- 
plied through two pipes from the temple spring : 
these two pipes were increased to twelve at a later 
time by a certain ben Katin, who also made 
atrangements by which the water could be regu- 
larly renewed.f 


a Midd. iii. 1-4. 8 Yoma iil. 10. 
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North (8) of the altar the sacrificial animals were 
slain, and to aid in this there were six rows of 
rings, four in each row, all fixed in the ground. 
The animals that had to be killed were attached 
first of all to these rings, and then despatched. 
Still farther north there were eight low pillars 
with boards on them, each board having three 
rows apiece of iron hooks from which the animals 
after death were suspended. The spot would look 
much like a butcher's shop. By the side of these 
pillars there were eight marble tables on which 
the slain animals were flayed, washed, etc., ready 
for the altar.a 

Priests’ Court.—No one except a priest was 
usually permitted to enter the priests’ court, 
which was regarded as more sacred than the 
men’s court. Yet lay Israelites were allowed 
admission when they had sacrifices to offer, that 
they might, according to the ritual, lay their hands 
on the victim.8 As before stated, this court was 
bounded all round, and not merely on the east by 
the men’s court, which was 1] cubits broad. 

The temple police. — The charge of the sacred 
enclosure was in the hands of the priests and 
Levites. The head of police—the captain of the 
temple y—held so dignified a position that he was 
ranked with the chief priests. ‘The entire external 
arranyements of the temple were under his autho- 
rity. We read in Marké and Lukee of ‘rulers of 
the temple,’ who were subordinates of ‘the captain.’ 
The guardianship of the temple was entrusted 
mainly to Levites, but partly also to priests. By 
day they were to see that no one overstepped the 
boundary beyond which he had no right to go, 
e.g. Gentiles had to be kept out of the inner court, 
women out of the men’s, laymen out of the priests’, 
and non-officiating priests out of the house; the 
débir to be entered but once a year, and even then 
by the high priest only. By night the gates were 
all shut, and none were allowed within except 
priests and Levites, who were stationed at differ- 
ent points. Three places of the inner court were 
Bane priests; at twenty-one positions Levites 

ept watch, especially at the various gates. Dur- 
ing the whole night the captain walked around to 
see that each was at his post. If the guard did 
not immediately arise on the captain’s approach, 
the captain exclaimed, ‘Peace to you.’ If the 
guard were asleep the captain would strike him 
with a stick, and he had the right even to set fire to 
his clothes. Each day the guards were changed, 
those who followed receiving the keys from their 

redecessors at mid-day.{ The senior of the men 
in charge kept the key of the court, in which the 
men were sentry, in a hole covered by a marble 
slab, to the under side of which was fastened a 
chain: the key was attached to this chain. 

When the time came to close the gates, the 
marble slab was lifted and the key taken: the 

riests locked the inner court, replacing the key 
In the usual place. On the slab under which the 
key was, the guard in charge laid his clothes, and 
on them lay down to sleep.y How many were at 
one time in charge of the enclosure we do not 
know, but according to Josephus 200 men were 
appointed for the gates alone. 
or the fate which befell the temple in the last 
ears of its existence, reference must be made to 
he histories of Josephus, Gritz, and others. See, 
especially, short but striking accounts in Cornill, 
History of. the People of Israel,6 and Cheyne, 
JRL. Already, in the days of Archelaus, the 
courts of the temple became the scene of revolt and 


a Midd. ili. 6, v. 2; Tam, ili. 6; Shek. vi. 4. 
y Ac 415 


8 Kelim i. &. 24-28, 
3 622, « 849, 
yom: 6. Apion. ii. & « Midd. 1. 9. 
Chicago, 1898. s New York and London, 1808. 
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bloody massacres.a During the last Jewish revolt 
the most horrid scenes were witnessed. In A.D. 70 
Roman soldiers were in possession of the fortress 
of Antonia, close to the enclosure. One of them, 
though contrary to the wish of Titus the emperor, 
threw a firebrand into the house itself, which took 
fire and burned tothe ground. Thus perished the 
last of the Jerusalein temples. All of them were 
built by a people feeble politically, in art and in 
literature (except religious) despised; yet these 
temples are better known, and their records 
more fully preserved, than is the case with any 
other ancient temple, Egyptian, Assyrian, or 
Indian. 


Literaturs.—(A) JEWISH WRITINGS.—Josephus, Ant. Xv. 
xi., BU v. v.3 cf. Spiess, Der Tempel zu Jerusalem nach Jose- 

hus, 1880; the Mishnic tract. Middoth, cf. Rabbi Hildersheim, 

te Beschretbung des Herod's Tempel um Tractat Middot und 
bei Ilaviue Josephus (‘ Jahreshericht des Rabbiner-Seminars fur 
das Orthodox Judenthum,’ Berlin, 1876-77). There is a good 
edition of Mfiddoth (no Gemara has been handed down) with 
Latin tr. and Com. by L'Empereur (Lugd. Bat. . . . 1680, small 
4to). See also Surenhusius’ Mtshna. Maimonides, in part vi. 
of his npin 1, gives the Rabbinical traditions regarding the 
temple, its furniture, priests, etc. This was put into Latin by 
Ludwig cone ne, and is found in vol. vili. of Ugolinus’ 
Antiquitates Hebravce. Monographs on the temple have been 
written in Hebrew by O. Altschul (Amst. 1724) and others, but 
none of them are of much importance, 

(B) CHRISTIAN WRITINGS, —Ot the older treatises by Christian 
writers the following are noteworthy :— Villalpando and Prado, 
In Ezech, 8 vois. 1605 ; Capellus, Tpscdyiow Stve Triplex Templi 
Delinatto ete 1648; also included in the Introd. to the 
London Polyglot); Lamy, de Tabernaculo Faederia, de Sancta 
Civitate Jerusalem et de Templo cjus (Paris, 1720); Lightfoot 
(Dr. John), Deacr. Templs HWiervs. (Eng. in vol. ix. of Pitman’s 
edition of his works in English; also published separately, 
Lond. 1825),—Lightfoot uses the Rabbinical inaterial, but deals 
mainly with the temple of Herod; Lund, Die alten Jiid. 
Hetligthimer, Hamb. 1605, bk. fi. (several other editions). 
For a detailed recital of the older literature see Winer, 2WB3, 
s.’ Tempel,’ and Biihr, Der Tempel Salomo's. The following are 
the most important modern treatises:— Hirt, Der Tempel 
Saliomo’s, Berlin, 1800 (strong on the architectural side, but 
deficient in Biblical ehhh oe J. Fr. von Meyer, Der 
Temp, Salom., Berlin, 1880; Stieglitz, Geach. der Baukunst, 
Niirn. 1827, p. 127ff., Bettrdge zur Ausbildung der Baukunst, 
Leipz. 1884; Bahr, Der Temp. Sal. 1848; Keil, Der ss Sal, 
Dorpat, 1889 (critical and constructive, valuable), Biblical 
Are ology, T. and T. Olark, |. 1621f.; Robinson, BRP (1841) 
1, 4168f.; G. Williams, The Holy City (1849), il. 206ff. ; Fergus- 
eon, Kesay on the Ancient Topography of Jerusalem, 1847, The 
Holy Sepulchre and the Tomb, 1865, The Temples of the Jews, 
1875, art. ‘Temple’ in Smith’s DB (Forgusson's fanciful views 
as to the site of the temple, etc., have failed to win con- 
viction except to a very limited extent); Warren, The Z'emple 
and the Tomb, 1880, 7SBA vii. 8001. (in both he answers 
the arguinents of oat Gln T. H. Lewis, The Holy Places 
of Jerusalem, 1880; Th. Friedrich, Tempel u. Palast Salom. 
etc., Innsb. 1887; O. Wolff, Der Tempel von Jerusalem und 
seine Maase, 1887; Stade, Gesch. |. 311 ff. (the author, an 
acknowledged Biblical scholar, was alded by his colleague von 
Rityen, Proreeror of architecture); Perrot et Chipiez, Le Temple 
de Sol., Paria, 1889, large folio, with fine diagrams; History of 
Art tn Sardinia, Judea, etc., London, 1890, i. 142 ff. ; Conrad 
Schick, Die Stiftahiitte der Tempel in Jerus. und der Tempel- 
pate der jetz. Zeit, Ber. 1896 (by an architect; the scholarshi 

weak, and proof references almost wholly wanting, thou i 
the constructions and plans are good). In addition to the older 
treatises on Biblical Archwology by Jahn (in English also), de 
Wette (4th and last edition unproxed By. Rabiger, 1864), Allioli, 
and Keil ee also Spencer, de Legibus, Dissertatio Sexta), note 

riicularly the works by Benzinger and Nowack, both issued 
n 1804, and based on the latest results. Nowack’s work ig the 
fuller, but Benzinger’s the more compact and intoresting. See 
alyo the Commentaries and other works referred to in the course 


of this article. T. W. DAVIES, 


TEMPT, TEMPTATION.—The Heb. and Gr. 
words which are translated ‘tempt’ and ‘tempta- 
tion’ in EV have a range of meaning which covers 
every form of testing or putting to the proof, 
whether of man by God or of God by man. 


The Heb. words rendered ‘tempt’ in AV are— 

1. Nigedh, which signifies (1) to attempt to do a thing, as Dt 
434 (EV ‘assay '); (2) to test or prove a thing, such as a weapon 
18 1739 (EV ‘ prove’); but chiefly (3) to test a person: in AV 
translated ‘tempt’ of God’s testing Abraham, Gn 221; else- 
where of men faithlessly and provo ingly utting God to the 
proof, Ex 172.7, Nu 1423, Dt 616, Pg 7818. 41. 56 959 10¢16 Ig 712, 


e Jos. Ant. xvn. ix. 8, x. 2. 
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2. Bahan, synonymous in meaning with n » but trans. 
lated ‘tempt’ in A only Mal 315, of tempting In Ma] g1¢ 
and a few other places it is translated ‘prove’ in AV and RV ; 
but most frequently the Eng. rendering is ‘ try.’ 

The only Heb. word translated ‘temptation’ is maggah 
(formed from niggdh above), used of the testing by Jehovah, 
through signs and wonders, of the heart of Pharaoh and the 
Egypuics, Dt 434 719 293; and of the trial or testing of an 
innocent person, Job 9% (EV ‘trial’}—unless the word here 
comes from misag and means Geepe's RhVm ‘calamity.’ The 
word is translated ‘temptation’ aleo in Ps 968, but there the 

lace Massah (so RV) seems to be intended, ag in Ex 177, Dt 
16 972 838, See art. MASSAIL. 

The Greek words translated ‘tempt’ are— 

1. wupalw, which means (1) to attempt something, as Ac 
026 167 (EV ‘assay’); (2) to test a person, without evil intent, 
as Jn 66, Rev 2; (8) to tempt to evil, as Mt 41, 1Co 1018, Ja 
113.14, On this verb see Oremer, 8.v.; Hatch, Hssays tn 
Biblical Greek, 71.; Kennedy, Sources of NT Greck, 106f. 
For the distinction between +. and dexsadte see Trench, NT 
Syn. 267 ff.; also Cremer, 8. wupedte, and Berry, & 3exud&a. 

The devil is called ‘the tempter’ (4 rupdter) in Mt 43, 1 Th 88. 

2. ixrupatw, to put to the proof, or test. (a) God, Mt 4’, 
Lk 412; (b) Christ, Lk 1025, 1 Co 109—all translated ‘tempt’ in 
EV, Amer. RV always ‘try.’ 

8 In Ja 18 awtipaeres (onlyaocenE sco) ig translated by the 
verb ‘tempt’—‘ God cannot be tempted (literally, ‘ig untempt- 
able’) with evil,’ RVm ‘is untried in evil. 

The only Greek word translated ‘temptation’ is rupacues, 
which is the translation in the LXX of masgGh everywhere 
except Dt 338 (Ilspe) and Job 923 (where a different reading is 
followed). This word is used in NT for (1) a leating or proving, 
as 1 P 4!2 (EV ‘trial’), He 88, or that which testa or proves a 

erson, as Gal 414; (2) enticement to sin, as Mt 6138, Lk 413 gis, 

a 112, 1 Co 1013; and (8) of affliction or calamity, due to perse- 
cution or other trial from without, as Lk 22%, Ac 2019, Ja 12, 
1P 168, On this word see Hatch, Hssays, 71f.; Mayor on Ja 12, 
and his Com. 183 1tf.; Hort on] P 168; Swete on Mk 143, 


About 1611 the Eng. words ‘ tempt’ and ‘ tempte- 
tion’ were used almost as widely as those Heb. 
and Gr. words, the only difference being that the 
verb had ceased to mean ‘to attempt.’ Examples 
(outside AV) of ‘tempt’ in the sense of ‘test,’ 
“put to the proof,’ without evil intent, are Jn 6%, 
Wye. ‘But Nie said this thing, temptynge hym ; 
for he wiste what he was to do’; Dt 13° Tind. 
‘For the Lorde thy God tempteth you, to wete 
whether ye love the Lord youre God with all youre 
hertes and with al youre soules’; Dt 8?, in Wilson’s 
Christian Dictionary (1611), ‘tempting thee that 
hee might know what is in thy heart.’ In the 
same sense is ‘temptation’ used in 1 P 44% Rhem. 
‘My deerest, thinke it not strange in the fervour 
which is to you for a tentation, as though some 
new thing happened to you.’ And in the allied 
sense of trial, affliction, we find ‘temptation’ em- 
ployed by Tymme in Calvin's Genesis, p. 717, 
‘But this also was a moste greevous temptation, 
to be banished from the promised lande, even unto 
death’; and p. 815, ‘This was a verie sore tempta- 
tion, that holie Jacob, of whome the Lorde had 
taken care, shoulde almoste he and his perish with 
hunger.’ See also Driver on Dt 61% and in Par. 
Psalt., Gloss. i. under ‘ Prove.’ J. HASTINGS. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS.—See DECALOGUE. 


TENDER.—The adj. ‘ tender’ is somewhat more 
restricted in use now than formerly. Probably 
under the influence of the Biblical ‘ tender mercies,’ 
it has become mostly figurative, and is chiefly 
used in a& good sense. e might still speak of 
diamonds as ‘tender’ with Maundeville (Lravels, 
106, ‘ Other diamonds men find in Arabia that be 
not so good, and they be more brown and more 
tender’); but we should not speak of wax so, as 
Wyclif does (Select Works, iii. 103, ‘The tendre 
wex maketh no preynte in the seel, bot the seel 
maketh a preynt in tendere wex’). The meaning 
in AV is usually ‘ soft,’ ‘delicate,’ used of children 
(Gn 33%); gently nurtured youths (1 Ch 22° 29!, 
Pr 4°), men (Dt 28%, Is 471), and women (Dt 28%) ; 
also of herbs (Dt 32%, Job 38”), plants (Is 53%), 
grass (2 S 234, Pr 27%, Dn 415%), grapes (Ca 2/8 18 
7), branches (Mt 24%, Mk 18*) in spring. In 
2 Ch 137 Rehoboam is called ‘tender hearted’ 
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(a9o-79, LXX Serds 7p xapdla, Vulg. corde pavido), 
a phrase which has now quite a different meaning. 
The modern meaning is found in Eph 4* (edordayx- 
vos). In Gn 29)" we read that ‘Leah was tender 
eyed’ (nin? and yy; LXX ol 82@ épParpol Actas 
doOevets, Vuly. sed Lia eps erat occulis), where 
the Heb. as well as the Eng. probably means that 
Lenh’s eyes were weak (not ‘bleared’ as Vulg.), 
and so, ag Dillmann and others suggest, ‘without 
brightness or brilliancy of lustre.’ See LEAH. 
The Heb. word o'pm rahdmim (in this sense always 
plu.) is translate occasionally in AV ‘tender 
mercies’ (Ps 25° 401! 51! 691% 77° 798 1034 1197?- 156 
145", Pr 12), The sing. ‘tender mercy’ occurs 
in NT, Lk 1® (crddyxva), Ja 5% ‘The Lord is 
very pitiful, and of tender mercy’ (olkripywy, RV 
‘merciful ’). 

The verb ‘to tender’ in the sense of ‘care for’ 
occurs in 2 Mac 4? ‘Thus was he bold to call 
him a traitor, that had deserved well of the city, 
and tendered his own nation’ (rév xndeudvra trav 
duocdvay), Cf. Cranmer, Works, i. 136, ‘But to 
be plain what I think of the Bishop of Winchester, 
T cannot persuade with my self that he so much 
tendereth the king’s cause as he doth his own’ ; 
Latimer, Sermons, 96, ‘How God tendreth and 
regardes tle cause of the widdow and the poore.’ 
The verb in this sense is a direct derivative from 
the adj. (which is from Lat. tener, through Ir. 
tendre), not the same as the verb to tender (fr. 
Lat. tendere, through Fr. tendre), meaning to 
proffer, show. J. HASTINGS, 


TENT.—5zak (ofkos, oxnv}) is the word commonly 
used for ‘tent’; AV often ‘tabernacle,’ RV always 
‘tent’ except Ps 614. 1792 (oxy) ‘habitation,’ is usu- 
ally rendered ‘tabernacle,’ only once (Ca 1°) ‘ tent.’ 
For distinction between 57k and jy see art. 
‘TABERNACLE. Be ‘booth’ made by interweaving 
leaves and branches; once (2S 11") AV ‘tent 
(RV ‘hooth,’ LXX oxnv}) and AVm (1 K 20! 16 
RVim ‘hut’). According to the! Rabbis, a booth 
becomes a tent if a bit ah cloth is spread over it to 
protect it from the sun, or stretched under the roof 
to prevent leaves and twigs from falling on the 
table (Succah i. 3). pQ (kduevos) from [337] ‘to 
hollow out,’ is once in AV tr. ‘tent’(Nu 258 RV 
‘pavilion,’ marg. ‘alcove’; cf. Arab. kubbah ‘a 
large vaulted tent,’ also ‘dome,’ ‘vault,’ whence, 
with the art., through the Spanish, ‘alcove,’ orig. 
a vaulted recess). From 739 (7a eupdr2r(w) ‘to en- 
camp,’ AV ‘to abide in tents * (Nu 9% 7, Ezr 8!5), 
comes 399 ‘camp’ (LXX drelxicros), tr. by AV 
‘tents’ in Nu 13” ete.; in each case RV cor- 
recta. 

We may safely take the modern tent as closely 
resembling that of ancient times. No simpler 
dwelling can well be imagined. The tent-cover 
is rough, strong cloth of dark goats’ hair. It 
is commonly supported by nine poles arranged 
in rows of three; the middle row lengthwise, is 
somewhat higher, measuring from 6 to 7 ft.: 
the roof therefore slopes to front and back. The 
cover is stretched, and the tent held in position by 
means of long cords fastened to the cloth, and 
attached to pins firmly driven into the ground. 
A curtain of the same material, but rather lighter, 
is hung round the more exposed side of the tent, 
to shelter from sun and wind. A similar curtain, 
drawn across the middle, fixed on the tent-poles, 
divides the tent, the one end forming the men’s 
apartment, the other that of the women (10, cf. 
Arab. khidr). Very seldom, and that only in cases 
of considerable wealth, the women have a tent to 
themselves. 

The making, pitching, striking, packing, and 
unpacking of the tents is all women’s work. They 
spin the hair yarn, twist the cords, and weave the 


cloth in long narrow strips, with very primitive 
appliances. To form roof or curtain, these strips 
are sewn together to the required breadth. The 
rereatest care is taken with the roof. When it has 
been used for a little, and is somewhat shrunken, 
it becomes quite waterproof, and will turn the 
heaviest rain. Sometimes cloth for the roof is 
bought by way of barter, from such villages as 
Khabab, in el-Leja, or Judeideh, overlooking Merj 
A’ydn, which are famous for their hair manufac- 
tures. To excel in skilful driving home of the 
tent-pegs is an immemorial ambition among Arab 
women. 

The furniture of this ‘house’ or ‘ house of hair’ 
(dart, bait sha'r, or, less frequently, bait wabar) is 
extremely simple. Jn a few tents of the rich ma 
be found cushions and mattresses covered wit 
coloured silk ; but for the most part a couple of 
coarse straw mats serve the purposes of chairs and 
table by day, and bed by night. A circle of thin 
leather, about 2 ft. in diameter, drawn into a sort 
of bag by means of a thong pnssed through holes 
round the edge, contains the thin loaves baked in 
the desert, and is spread flat on the ground at meal- 
time. The lamp (anciently of clay) or lantern is 
now generally of tin, made by Jewish travelling 
tinkers, from empty petroleum cans. Clay ware is 
too brittle to be of much use. Usually each tent 
has a metal plate, flat or convex, for baking; 
a few pots or pans for cooking, the food being 
eaten from the dish in which it is cooked ; perhaps 
a hand-mill; and if the owner make any pretensions 
to dignity, mortar and pestle; and the necessary 
utensils for roasting the beans and making cottee. 
The fireplace may be a few stones set loosely to- 
gether, or a hole in the ground just at the edge of 
the tent. Goat-skins, half tanned, with the hair 
outward, are made into bags, which hold grain, 
water, butter-milk, and other liquids; and when 
swung on a tripod serve to churn butter. The 
butter is always melted at once, and is carried 
about in these skins. The saddles of horse and 
camel, with corresponding saddle-bags of rough 
hair cloth, coniplete the tent furniture. Most 
things are crowded together in the women’s apart- 
ment; that of the men is always free for the re- 
ception and entertainment of guests. 

hen the tents are few in number, belonging to 
some smal] family or division, they are set in a 
circle; the sheikh’s tent is that to ile right of the 
entrance. In larger camps the order varies. One 
visited by the present writer contained upwards of 
150 tents, and from a distance resembled a town of 
black-roofed houses, arranged in irregular streets. 
The sheikh’s tent is distinguished from the others 
only by its greater size. It always faces the 
direction from which strangers are most likely to 
arrive. 

The black tents of the nomads have flitted 
shadow-like over Syrian field and Arabian steppe 
from the dawn of huinan history. The ancient 
fathers of the Hebrew race dwelt in tents (He 11° 
etc.) Their wealth consisted mainly in cattle. 
The tent, so easily portable, is by far the most 
convenient ‘house’ for the flock-master, who is 
ever on the move in search of fresh pasture, 
After the settlement in Palestine, those portions 
of the people who followed the herdsman’s life 
contintied to dwell in tents, ¢.g. those east of the 
Jordan who held the grazing lands towards the 
desert. This old form of life left its impress in 
the language of later times, e.g. yo}, where the 
root-idea is the pulling out of the tent-pegs. When 
the tent-life was long past, men still spoke of 
going home as going ‘to their tents’ (Jos 224,28 

,1K 12%), The tent and its appurtenances play 
a considerable part in sacred imagery. Fleeting 
life is like the shepherd’s tent, here to-day, gone 
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to-morrow (Is 38!*). When the cord gives way the 
tent collapses; hence the tent-cord as a figure of 
the thread of life (Job 4+). The secure city is a 
tent whose pegs cannot be plucked up, nor its cords 
broken (Is 33). Prosperous growth is pictured as 
a lengthening of the cords and a strengthening of 
the stakes (Is 547). See also in NT 2 Co 5!-4, 2P 
1316 Lk 16°, 
On tent-making see, further, art. HAIR, vol. ii. 
p. 285", and PAUL, vol. iii. p. 699*. 
W. EwIna. 
TEPHON (4 Tepiv; Thopo; Syr. Tephus).—One 
of the towns in Judea fortified by Bacchides (1 Mac 
9”), Josephus gives the name as Tochoa (Toxod, 
Ant, XU 1. 3), which is suggestive of Poko but 
he always writes this place GQexda, or Oecexwé. 
Tephon was probably an old Tappuah; but whether 
it was Tappuah 1 or 2, or Beth-tappuah, is uncertain. 
The occurrence of the name with Timnath and 
Pharathon suggests Tappuah 2, See TIMNATH. 
C. W. WILSON. 
TERAH (mn, Odppa and Odpa).—The father of 
Abraham, Nahor, and Haran, Gn 11-32, 1 Ch 1%, 
Lk 3%. Along with his three sons he is said to 
have migrated from Ur of the Chaldees to Harran, 
where he died. In Jos 247 it is said that he ‘served 
(129) other gods,’ a statement which gave rise to 
some fanciful Jewish haggddéth about Terah as a 
maker of idols (see, ¢.g., Bereshith rabba, § 17, and 
cf. Bk. of Jubilees, chs, 11, 12). The question 
whether Terah is to be taken as a personal naine 
is involved in the same uncertainty as arises in con- 
nexion with the names of all the patriarchs (see art. 
ABRAHAM, and esp. art. JACOB, vol. ii. p. 533 ff.). 
Knobel compares the name with Tharrana, south 
of Edessa. W. R. Smith makes TZerah = ‘wild 


goat’ as totem, comparing Syriac 032, to which 
Frd. Delitzsch (Prolegom. 80) adds Assyr. turdhu 
with same meaning [but see ZDMG x1, [1886] 167 f. 
(where Néld. points out not only that 32 in the 


passage quoted is an error for the correct 032, 
but also that the root is nix, of which in Heb. the 
x would not be readily elided); ef. Gray, HPN 
110). Jensen (ZA vi. 70, cf. Hittiter, 160 tt.) thinks 
it may be the name of a god, comparing the first 
syllable of N. Syrian or Hittite personal names, 
such as Tarhular, Tarhumaai, etc. (cf. Mez, Gesch. 
d, Stadt Harran, 23). Any of these explanations 
appears preferable to that suggested in Riehm, 
VB? 1478", that the name is to be accounted for 
because Terahi remained behind (late Heb. tdrah, 
Aram. ¢érah)in Harran, while Abraham journeyed 
farther, J. A. SELBIE. 


TERAH (mc; B Tdpa@, A Odpad).—One of the 
stations of the Israelites in the desert (Nu 3377 3), 
It comes between Tahath and Mithkah, and has 
not yet been identified. 


_ TERAPHIM (0°998).—The word is plural accord- 
ing to its form, ut its derivation, the purpose 
of that which it denoted, and the method of its 
use, still present many obscurities. Several of the 
older Jewish commentators derive the word from 
nya toreph, which means ‘ foulness,’ and especially 
pudendum; but, if this is correct, it is plausible to 
SUEDE that this word, expressive of contempt, was 
substituted for and finally supplanted the original 
name, in which case that name is entirely lost (cf. nv’ 
for 5y3). Among the numerous later derivations 
the one which most deserves consideration is that 
suggested by Schwally (Leben nach dem Tode, p. 
36n.), who connects the word with 799 radphdh, a 
derivation which would bring it into contact with 
the répha@’tm or ‘shades’ of Is 14. 

Teraphim are generally supposed to have been 
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household deities (cf. Gn 31, 18 19 6 but see 
Fzk 217). Hence it has for long been the habit 
to compare the reverence paid to them with that 
which was offered to the Lares and Penates ir 
Roman times. Further, almost every passage in 
which the word occurs in OT shows that their use 
was bound up with the practices of magic and 
soothsaying (cf. especially Ezk 2171), The above 

assage in Samuel makes it also certain that the 
heute sometimes represented the human form. 
It is unknown whether these were cpt de full life- 
size, Thus, on the one hand, the fact that Michal 
could deceive the messengers from her father by 
leading them to believe that the muffled teraphim 
which she had laid on the bed was the figure of 
her husband, makes it probable that some were 
so. And, on the other hand, the fact that Rachel 
(Gn 31%) could hide those which she had stolen 
from Laban beneath her in the camel-litter, while 
her father searched the baggage for his lost pro- 
perty, is sufficient to prove that others were con- 
siderably smaller. Again, there is nothing in the 
incident with Michal to show conclusively whether 
such a figure represented the entire human form, 
or whether it was simply a head or at most a bust. 
Thus the suggestion of some among the Jewish 
commentators (see Moore, Comm. on Judges, p. 382) 
is not devoid of probability, viz. that the teraphim, 
at least in the early period, were mummied human 
heads, for which the refinement of later centuries 
substituted more or less rude representations in 
wood or in the precious metals. One might then 
bring their use (of which among the Hebrews we 
hear very little) into comparison with the customs 
of divination by means of such heads among the 
Hauranians (cf, Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier u. der 
Ssabismus, ii. pp. 19 fF., 150 tf.). With great likeli- 
hood then do Stade (@VJ i. p. 467) and Nowack 
(Heb. Archdol. ii. 23) consider that the teraphim 
came to represent the figures of ancestors, and make 
the consulting of them a kind of Manes oracle. 
This would further make it easy to understand 
how their use was common to the Israelites and 
the Aramwans (cf. Gn 35% 4), and how Nebuchad- 
nezzar is represented as resorting to this method 
of divination (Ezk 217), And it would serve to 
explain, since they were used for oracular pur- 
poses, why in 2 K 23” they are set alongside ‘ those 
who consult familiar spirits’ and ‘ wizards.’ The 
reverence paid them as household deities, and the 
fact that their use was common to all the nations 
of the region, make it more natural that, though 
the teraphim were abolished by Josiah, they re- 
appear during the years of the Exile (Zee 10%). 
And if we recognize that they were used for such 
oracular purposes, and were not honoured with 
supreme worship, we can find it easier to under- 
stand how men who sincerely worshipped J* 
might not note the inconsistency of their pres- 
ence in their homes. See, further, art. SOOTH- 
SAYING. 

It may be added that in Hos 34 and Jg 175 
teraphim are mentioned along with the ephod, 
as though they were in some way connected with 
that. It was an old suggestion by Spencer (De 
tegibus Hebr. ritualibus, |. ii. diss. 7, sec. 2), that 
the Urim were of the same nature as, and even- 
tually took the place of, the teraphim. The LXX 
at Hos 3¢ reads 67\a for o'p7zAR, and this may 
imply that the translator found in the Heb. text 
OrpeR, A. C. WELCH. 


TEREBINTH does not occur at all in AV, and 
only thrice in RV, being substituted in Is 6 for 
‘teil tree,’ in Hos 4” for ‘elm,’ and in Sir 2436 
for ‘turpentine tree.’ Strong reasons, however, 
can be urged (see the very full discussion in Ges. 
Thes. s.v.) for rendering by ‘terebinth’ when- 
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ever the Heb. is > [only in constr. ’¥ and plur. 
o'o'n] or ayy or j>x, and for reserving the tr. ‘oak’ 
(by which these words are commonly rendered in 
AY and RV)* for }ix {in Jos 24% myx, unless, as is 
probable, we should read here 7x). See esp. Del. 
and Dillm. on Gn 12%, cf. Oxf. Heb. Lex. s.vv., and 
note that in Hos 4% and Is 6" npy and }\>x are 
clearly distinct. The references to the terebinth 
in Scripture would thus be the following : t— 

(1) bx: Is 1% ‘They shall be ashamed of the 
terebinths which ye have desired,’ 575 ‘ye that 
inflame yourselves among the terebinths,’ 61° 
‘that they might be called terebinths ¢ [prob. the 
figure is derived from the strength and durability 
of this tree] of righteousness,’ Ezk 31'4 ‘nor that 
their terebinths § [perh. fig. of pride stand up in 
their might.” Exim, the second station of Israel 
after passing the Red Sea (Ex 15” 16'!, Nu 33%), 
may have derived its name originally from the 
presence of terebinths, although latterly associ- 
ated more with palms. 

(2) abx: Gn 35‘ ‘the terebinth which was by 
Shechem,’ Jos 24° [reading dx for dx] ‘the tere- 
binth that was in the sanctuary of the Lorp,’ Jg 
6-19 «the terebinth which was in Ophrah,’ 25 
189: 1914 the terebinth in which Absalom was en- 
tangled, 1 K 13'4 the terebinth under which the 
‘man of God’ sat, 1Ch 10% the terebinth in 
Jabesh under which the ashes of Saul and his sons 
were buried [this tree is called in 1S 31 a tama. 
risk ||], Hos 43 (|| \>x and 325) ‘they burn incense 
. . , under oaks and poplars and terebinths,’ Ezk 
618 ‘their idols... adee every thick terebinth,’ 
Ts 1 Judah is to be ‘as a terebinth that withereth,’ 
68 (| sx) ‘as a terebinth and as an oak whose stock 
remaineth when they are felled.’ This tree yives 
its name to the Vale of ELAH (aden pry) 1S 17239 
2191), and to ELAH Gn 36% (=EL-PARAN Gn 148, 
ELATH Dt 28, 2K 14% 166 and ELoTH 1K 9%, 
2 K 16). 


In Gn 492! we should probably tr. ‘Naphtali is a slender 


terebinth [reading aby for bony, the one who sends out 
beautiful tops’ (referring to the heroes and national leaders 
sprung from this tribe]; so Dillm. and many modern com- 
mentators. For other suggested renderings, with their uaa 
cation and the necessary textual emendations, see Gunkel 
(‘Naphtali is a nimble hind, which drops fine lambs,’ as an 
alternative to Dillm.'’s rendering), Ball (‘ Naphtali is a branch- 
ing vine that yleldeth comely fruit’), Hommel (‘ Naphtali is a 
hind let loose, which drops he-goat lambs,’ t.e. which has a 
numerous male progeny [Azpos. Times, Oct. 1900, p. 46%). 


(3) soe: Gn 12% (so Dt 11”) ‘the terebinth of 
MORE!’ (‘director’s terebinth’), 13'® 143 18! ‘ the 
terebinths of MAMRE,’ Jg 4! ‘the terebinth in 
ZAANANNIM ’ (ef. Jos 198 (reading 1\bx not \dx] 
‘the terebinth of BEZAANANNIM’), 9* ‘the tere- 
binth of the pillar that was in Shechem’ (see art. 
PILLAR (PLAIN OF THRE]), 9% ‘the terebinth of 
MEONENIM’ (‘soothsayerr’ terebinth’), 1S 10° ‘the 
terebinth of Tabor’ Genere it is possible that we 
should read 727 ‘ of Deborah’). 

The terebinth is repeatedly (see, amongst above 
passages, esp. Gn 12° 354, Jos 24%, Jg 61-19, [sy 199 
575, Hos 418, Ezk 6'%) mentioned in connexion with 
Canaanitish or Israelitish religious rites (see art. 
SANCTUARY, p. 395°). The tr. ‘terebinth’ we 


* The distinction between the Heb. terms is no more main- 
tained in the LXX than in the EV. Of. the conspectus of 
renderings in art. Oak. 

¢ In many of these passages RVm gives ‘ terebinth.’ 

t AV and RV poorly ‘trees of righteousness,’ LXX yes; 
Iixawortvys, Vulg. (taking from a different bon] Sortes justitia. 

§ AV ‘trees,’ RV (taking from a different bony ‘mighty ones.’ 
The text is very doubtful ; Oornill strikes out 07°9%; for con- 
jectural emendations see Bertholet and Kraetzschimar, ad loe. 


1 It is possible that the Chronicler may have substituted aby 


for bye as being « less distinctively sacred tree marking a 
shrine. 
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have contended for is supported by the circum- 
stance that this tree was less common in Palestine 
than the oak and would thus be better suited to 
mark a locality, while the higher age it attains 
would cause it to be esteemed as more sacred. 

The terebinth (Pistachia terebinthus, L.) grows 
in Palestine to the height of 15-17, rarely 20, fect. 
It has a thick gnarled trunk, numerous long 
branches with slender twigs, feathery leaves with 
7 oval lanceolate leatlets, which are at first of a 
reddish, but afterwards of a glossy dark-green 
colour. In Palestine the tree is deciduous, being 
an evergreen only in more southern latitudes. 
The male and female flowers grow upon different 
trees, the fruit consists of small oval berries which 
are produced in ale eters clusters. Turpentine 
of a very pure quality may be obtained by making 
incisions in the stem and branches, and collecting 
the resin which exudes. In modern Palestine this 
practice appears to be unknown (Rob. BRP? ii. 
O22 Tt ) J. A. SELBIE. 


TERESH (2 77).—A chamberlain of Ahasuerus, 
who along with BIGTHAN formed a plot against 
the king, which was foiled by Mordecai, Est 2?) 
(BAN om., &°*: ™8 "%"P Odpas) 6? (BAN om., N-* BB 


Odppas). It is possible that the name should be 
read win, t.e. Theudas (see Willrich, Judaica, 
p. 19). He is called in Ad. Est 12! THARRA. 


TERTIUS (Téprios). — The amanuensis through 
whose agency St. Paul wrote the Epistle to the 
ltomans. In Ro 16” he joing personally in sending 
his greetings. St. Paul seems to have generally 
written by means of an amanuensis, adding just a 
few words at the end (1 Co 16*, Col 44, 2 Th 317) 
in his own hand, by way of authentication, per- 
haps written in large and bold characters (Gal 6). 
In the case of the Epistle to the Romans he prob- 
ably added the concluding doxology (16%°%"), It is 
an interesting subject of speculation how far the 
employment of different amanuenses who wrote 
out their shorthand notes may have influenced the 
style of different epistles or groups of epistles 
(see Sanday - Headlam, Romans, Introduction, 
p- Ix). A. C. HEADLAM. 


TERTULLUS.—The name is a diminutive from 
Tertius, as Lucullus from Lucius, ete. It is 
thoroughly Latin, and occurs in the 2nd cent. as 
agnomen of Pliny’s colleague Cornutus, and as 
a cognomen borne by Flav and by Sulpitii. In 
Ac 24 Ananias arrives at Coesarea to accuse Paul 
before Felix, accompanied by certain elders, ‘and, 
as pleader (Jfrwp), one Tertullus.’ Tertullus was 
doubtless one of the Italian causidict who abounded 
in the provinces. The proceedings, even in the 
inferior court of a mere procurator like Felix, 
would probably be in Latin (Smith’s Dict. Gr. and 
Rom. Antiq., 8. ‘Conventus’; yet see Schitrer, 
HJP i. i. 50; Lewin, ii. as4) and condacted under 
Roman forms, requiring the services of a pro- 
fessional advocate. Tertullus was not a Jew, as 
Blass needlessly infers from his use of the first 

erson plural. The advocate naturally identifies 
himaele with his clients, Tertullus’ speech begins 
with a characteristic captatio benevolentie. He 
gives to Felix the coveted praise of Pacator pro- 
vincie (v.*), and welcomes the reforming hand of 
the governor, present at every place and in every 
matter (v.2*); whereas Tacitus remarks of Felix 
(Ann. xii. 54), ‘intempestiuis remediis delicta 
accendebat’ (cf. Hist. v. 9). These singularly gross 
compliments, evidently condensed by Luke, cul- 
minate in a subtler turn: Tertullus hints (v.*) that 
they must be distasteful to so modest a man. The 
body of the speech is evidently, in ite uninter- 
polated form, a mere jotting by Luke, who may 
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have been present (207 271), of the heads of the 
accusation. But these are carefully preserved : 
Paul is (1) a stirrer up of ordces, (of the ring- 
leader of a sect, and (3) guilty of an attempt 
to profane the temple. he charges are most 
skilfully chosen. Felix, with his experience (v.!°) 
of Jewish affairs, would realize how dangerous 
such a prisoner was to the peace of his province. 
Tertullus is a competent counsel, and knows his 
man. 


f 


The yrammiar of the speech is dislocated, the participle of 
v.16 has no proper principal verb; the interpolated passage only 
partially mupetice this defect. Cases of broken construction 
are somewhat frequent in the speeches of the latter part of 
Acta: see 2418f. 262.14.23- (an obvious condensation), The 
author had not worked up his drafts into their final form, or at 
any rate the finishing touches were not given. A more remark- 
able example of this may be found in the eighth book of 
Thucydides, where all the speeches are left in the form of rough 
abstracts. 


On fanciful etymologies suggested for the name 
(reparoddyos, Ter-Tullius) see Basil Jones in Smith’s 
DB, 8.v. A. ROBERTSON. 


TESTAMENT.—This word docs not occur in the 
EV of the OT; and, whereas in the AV of the NT 
it occurs 13 times, this number is reduced to 2 in 
the RV by the substitution of ‘covenant’ in ll 
places. In the NT the Gr. equivalent both of 
‘testament’ and of ‘covenant’ is invariably d:a- 
64xn, In the LXX the same Gr. word is the 
equivalent of bérith (‘covenant’) except in two 
passages, Dt 9!5 (uapriépcov, pl.) and 3(1) K Ll! 
(évro\H, pl.), while it represents no other Heb. word, 
according to the best authorities, except about 8 
times: Ex 272! 317 3218 (‘éddth, ‘testimony ’), Dt 9° 
(dabar, ‘word’),2 Ch 264 (kathad, ‘what is written’), 
Jer 41 (34) }8 (dibré habbérith, ‘words of the cove- 
nant’), Dn 98 (¢érah, law’), and Zee 114 Cakdvah, 
‘brotherhood’). This double exclusiveness is 4 
peculiarity of the LXX version, for bérith is often 
represented in the later versions of Aquila, Sym- 
machus, and Theodotion by cuv4}«n, the common 
Gr. word for ‘covenant’ in 1ts more exact sense of 
compact between parties. Apparently, then, the 
choice of diad4xn was deliberate, and has severely 
ruled out cuvO4nn, even where the latter would 
have been more strictly correct, as Ps 82 (83)° the 
compact made with one another by Edom, Moab, 
etc.; 1K (S) 23'8 the covenant between David 
and Jonathan. Why this deliberate determina- 
tion, extending even to solecism? The idea mainly 
associated with bérith was religious, that of an 
independent, voluntary engagement or settlement 
on the part of God, and the ‘least unsuitable’ 
Gr. equivalent for this was dia@jcn, an arrange- 
inent by one, not ovvdjxyn, an agreement between 
two; for though d:a64«y meant, in ordinary Greek, 
a disposition by will, the verb diarlOecdae covered 
authoritative arrangements generally. This ‘ one- 
sided’ sense of 3:a04xn (the acceptance of which is 
in harmony with Dr. Davidson’s interpretation of 
bértth in art. COVENANT) comes out very clearly 
in such uses of it asin Sir 14!7:)7 “the covenant of 
the grave’ (the imposition of death), ‘the covenant 
.«. Thou shalt die the death.”’ In Sir 24% 
diadhxn is made equivalent to the Law, and in 
3(1) K 112 bérith is évroAal (commandments), which 
Solomon had not kept. But the Divine ‘ arrange- 
ment’ was a gracious one: ‘the Divine diafh«n is a 
promise’ (Vaughan on Ro 9‘, cf. Eph 2!'); hence 
St. Paul, while he uses da64«n only 9 times, uses 
émayyeXla 25 times, because it lays stress on God's 
free prace; cf. Gn 15'* (‘the Lord made a covenant 
with Abraham .. . I will give,’ etc.), Ex 34° («I 
will make a covenant... I will do marvels’), 
Is 60 (‘This is my covenant . . . my spirit shall 
not depart’). Itis true that there are conditions 
to be fulfilled; but the idea is that God imposes 
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these as part of His beneficent arrangement; just 
as a will imposes conditions, but is not a covenant 
in the strict sense of the term. (Cremer asserts 
that Philo uses d:a@%«n in no other sense than that 
of ‘one-sided’ disposition). 

The LXX translators made their choice of &a- 
O4xn before its older signification was seriously 
affected by the extensive spread of will-making 
amony the Greeks, and the assimilation by them 
of ‘Roman ideas on wills’ (Ramsay, Galatians, 
p. 360). Thus they had still at their disposal in 
the word the connotation of the solemnity and 
publicity of an irrevocable disposition by which, 
as a religious act, the maker of the disposition 
voluntarily, and by his own authority, bound his 
heir and, concurrently, himself in the presence of 
the community and its gods, assigning to the heir 
primarily the religious duties and rights of the 
family, and imposing arrangements which the heir 
had to carry out, and which he could at once 
undertake, and into the advantages of which he 
could at once enter, while he who made the dis- 
position was still living. A word with such a 
connotation suited the idea of an irrevocable 
promise made by God to His chosen people, freely 
and on His own absolute authority, a promise of a 
religious inheritance into which they could at once 
enter by fulfilling the conditions which God, on 
the same absolute authority, imposed (Ramsay, 
Galatuins, p. 361 ff.) 

Ava8ijxn is of course often used in the NT in the 
OT sense, Lk 17, Ac 3%, Ro 9%, Eph 24%. In some 
passayes engayement and testamentary disposition 
scem to be combined (lle 9'8, 1 Co 11%), the dcadjxn 
being a testament in the light of the death, an 
engagement in the light cf the blood shed as a 
ledge (Evans). The sense of ‘ will,’ the ordinary 

iT. sense, is an exclusively NT “sage; and this 
usaye varies in its aspect according to the con- 
ceptions of the readers for whom the Ipistles in 
which it occurs were designed. Thus the Epistle 
to the Hebrews—even if it was intended for a 
Church in Jerusalem and not in Rome—was written 
to a people who knew only the Roman will, out of 
which the rabbinical will in Palestine arose, and 
on which it was modelled. Wence the will there 
spoken of is regarded as in force only after the 
maker's death (97), and consequently the writer 
is led to argue that a death is connected with 
every Divine 6:a64«y, specially with the last will, 
that of Christ ; and according to Roman law the 
lust will was alone valid. In Gal 3", on the other 
hand, where again a human will, a will dealing 
with an inheritance (3), furnishes the parallel, 
the writer conceives of a will known to his readers 
as irrevocable and unalterable, even by the maker, 
when once it has been made by him and ratified 
by public authority, and argues from this analog 
that the Law could not, as a_ hostile colic, 
abrogate the Promise. Further, the devolution 
under this will was ao’ ‘olution of religious 
responsibilities and rifat in Hos 3* a o inherited 
these under the will 4 along with (nd then sons 
as inheriting and contiyome way conn. of Abraham 
(37). Such a will was gestion by Spt Greek, or 
rather Greeco-Syrian, an\jj, diag, 7. -10ns are found 
in the Roman-Syrian law nature¥hich recognized 
Grvco-Syrian law as stillteraphiy in force in the 
Eastern provinces. This lappy, rded will-making 
as per se son-making; and \@.re sons were thus 
made by adoption (Gal 45), which was not a Jewish 
practice of any importance, they could not be put 
away; they were even in a Lotter position than 
sons by birth. ‘Thus the line of thought is that the 
believing Gentiles inheriting and continuing the 
faith of Abraham became thereby adopted sons, 
with a title more secure than the ‘Jews by nature.’ 
But at Ro 8", ‘If sons, then heirs,’ the idea is 
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reversed. Here we are in the atmosphere of 
Roman law; and the idea in Roman Iaw was that 
children must inherit. 

It is noticeable that the Latin word Sadus, 
signifying a covenant between parties, 1s also 
applied to an independent, ‘one-sided’ disposition, 
arrangement, imposition. When Lucretius (ii. 
254) writes of federa fatt he means nothing else 
than the arrangements imposed by fate; and 
Vergil (Georg. i. 60) and Ovid (Met. x. 353), as 
well as Lucretius (v. 924), speak of the federa 
imposed by nature. But the classical usage of 
Siadhkn as ‘will,’ and the close connexion of the 
word in the OT with the idea of «Ajpos (inherit- 
ance), together with the intensification in the NT 
of the idea of sonship, combined to bring f¢esta- 
mentum into greater favour than fadus as the 
rendering of dia@jxn, especially as fardus suggested 
equality and testamentum superiority. Finally, 
as a consequence, testamentum became the title 
of the documents containing the attested promises 
of blessings willed by God and bequeathed to us in 
the death of Christ. 

LITERATURE. —Ramsay, [Historical Commentary on Galatians; 
Mitteis, Aetchsrecht und Volksrecht; Bruns and Sachau, Hin 
syrisch-rimisches Iechtsbuch aus dem finften Jahrhundert ; 
Cremer, Bibl.-Theol. Worterbuch; the publications by Grenfell 
and Hunt on the Eyyptian papyri; and the various Com- 
mentariea and Bible Diclionaries. J. MASSIE. 


TESTAMENTS OF THE XII PATRIARCHS.— 
i. TITLE AND CONTENTS. — This most valuable 
yseudepigraph hus never received the attention it 
eserves, but the next few years will witness a 
full atonement for past neglect. This writing 
consists, as the title indicates, of the dying com- 
mands of the twelve sons of Jacob to their 
children. The idea is in part derived from the 
Testament of Jacob in Gn 49. Kach Testament 
treats of some virtne or vice which finds special 
illustration in the life of this or that patriarch. 
In some cases the virtue or vice in question ap- 
ears in the title. This holds true of the Greek 
Is C throughout. But in this respect C is late ; 
forin O* and BR all mention of the virtues and 
vices ig omitted, and where they appear in P (as 
they do in a few cases) they differ in all but two 
instances from C, In the Armenian Version the 
titles of Simeon, Benjamin, Issachar, and Zebulun 
contain no reference to ethical characteristics, and 
those of Levi and Gad differ from their forms in 
CP. It is probable, therefore, that the name of 
each Testament was originally merely Aca@}«y in 
the Greek Version, followed by the name of the 
particular poten to whom it was ascribed, and 
navs in the original with a similar sequence. 
(Compare the Hebrew title of the Testament of 
Naplhtali *Sno3 nxvs, published by Gaster, and ob- 
serve that ms is used technically of a man’s last 
will and testament, 2S 177%, 2K 20!, Is 38'). 
According to R, it is true that the title of each 
Testament is merely the name of the patriarch. 
The title of the entire work was probably ‘The 
Twelve Patriarchs’; for it is mentioned simply as 
Marpidpxac in the Stichometry of Nicephorus, the 
Synopsis Athanasii, and other lists. 

In the next place it is to be observed that in 
each of the ‘Testaments three clements can be dis- 
tinguished. (1) The patriarch gives a brief history 
of his life, in which he emphasizes his particular 
virtue or vice. This history is aderilly a mid- 
rashic expansion of certain biblical statements, 
but in some cases it contains materials that are in 
direct conflict with them. (2) The patriarch next 
roceeds to ‘improve’ on the incidents just set 
orth in his own career, and exhorts his children 
to imitate the virtues or to shun the vices that 
were conspicuous init. (3) Finally, the patriarch 

* COPR denote Greek MSS. See below, § v. (a). 
VOL. IV. —46 
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deals prophetically with the destinies of his 
descendants, emphasizes the premier rank and 
authority of Levi and Judah, and foretells the 
evils of overthrow and captivity that they will 
bring upon themselves should they fall into sin and 
disown the hesemony of Levi and Judah. These 
predictions are for the most part of purely Jewish 
eee but not a few are Higtinceealy Chris- 
ian. 

ii. CRITICISM.—To account for the conflicting 
Jewish and Christian elements which appear side by 
side in the work, Grabe (Spicileg. Patrum?, 1714, 
1. 129-144, 335-374) suggvested that the book was 
written by a Jew and subsequently interpolated 
by a Christian. ‘This hypothesis, however, failed 
till recently to vain the suffraves of scholars, 
mainly owing to the opposition of Corrodi (Krit. 
Gesch. des Chiliasmus, 1i. 101-110). For nearly 
two centuries after Grahbe little provress was made. 
Nitzsch (de Test. YIL Patriarch, libro VT pseud., 
Wittenberg, 1810) described the author as a Jewish 
Christian of Alexandria, who had imbibed many 
Essene doctrines ; whereas Ritschl (Zntstehung der 
altkathol. Kirche}, 322 ff.) assigned the book to a 
Gentile Christian, mainly on the ground of Benja- 
min 11, a chapter which, we now know, is a Chris- 
tian interpolation ; butin the second edition of the 
work abandoned this view and advocated a Naza- 
rene authorship. 

It is needless here to enter on a discussion of the views of 
Kayser (Die Vest. der Zwolf Patr., in Reuss and Cunitz’s Bet- 
trage zu den theolog. Wissenschaflen, 1851, pp. 107-140), who, 
falling back on Grabe’s theory of Inter solation, traced the book 
to Ebionitic circles; or on those of Vorstman (Disquixitio de 
Test. XII Patriarcharum oriyine et pretio, 1857), who sub- 
mitted Kayser’s theory to a severe criticism, and concluded that 
the Testaments showed no trace of Ebionism, but were the 
product of Gentile Christianity. This conclusion, which up- 
holds Ritschl’s first view, was subsequently upheld by Hilgenteld 
(ZW, 1858, pp. 305 1%.5 1871, 302 ff.), while the view of Nitzach 
was adopted by Langen (Das Judenthum, 1866, pp. 140-157 
and Sinker (Test. VJ1 Patr. 1869, pp. 16-84; Appendix with 
collation of It and P, 1879; art, ‘Test. XIf Patr.’ in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Christian Biography, iv. 805-874), 

It must be confessed that, so far, few results of 
permanent value were arrived at, but in 1884 a 
great advance was made through Schnapp (Die 
Lest. der XII Patr. untersucht, Halle, 1884), who 
revived in an improved form Grabe’s hypothesis 
of Christian interpolation of an originally Jewish 
work. Schnapp’s theory is that in its original 
form the book consisted of biographical details 
respecting each of the patriarchs, and of appro- 

riate exhortations founded on these details. 

hus the work embraced only two of the three 
elements mentioned above. At a later date this 
book was worked over by a Jewish writer, who 
enriched all the Testaments with sections dealin 
with the coming destinies of the various tribes an 
with other details of an apocalyptic character. 
Finally, the book was re-edited by a Christian, who 
in some cases made large additions, and in others 
merely modified the text in order to adapt its 
predictions to Christianity. 

Subsequent research has notably confirmed part 
of the above theory. Thus Conybeare’s collation 
of the Armenian Version in the JQ [1893], 375- 
398 ; [1896], 260-268, 471-485, proved that very 
many of the passages marked by Schnapp as 
Christian interpolations were absent from that 
version. 

Since Schnapp’s work the Testaments have been 
rehandled from various sides, by Kohler (JQR, 
1893, pp. 400-406), Gaster (PSBA, 1893, 1894), 
Marshall (PSBA, 1894), Charles (’ncyclopadia 
Biblica, 1899, i. 237-241), and Bousset (ZNTW, 
1900, 142-175, 187-209). Bousset’s articles are of 
great value, and will call for frequent reference. 

Since many of the above articles were published before 


Kautzach’s Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testa- 
ments, 1900, it must be confessed that it is with disappointment 
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that scholars have turned to Schnapp’s introduction to and 
translation of the Testaments in that volume. Both are quite 
inadequate from the standpoint of our present knowledge. 


1. Christian Interpolations.—These were, as we 
have seen, rejected by Schnapp merely on internal 

ounds in 1884, though he could occasionally have 
ustified his conclusions from R. But even in his 
ranslation * of 1900 he has repeatedly failed to 
call attention to the fact that his conjecture is 
confirmed by MS evidence, and in many passages 
he has attributed too much to the interpolator, 
where a study of his textual authorities would 
have enabled him to make much smaller and 
neater excisions. But not only can the student 
summon rich textual materials to his aid, he can 
also in not a few cases detect the interpolator’s 
hand in certain poetical passages where the 
foreign element cesrnaye the rhythm and paral- 
lelism. Thus Levi 18, Judah 25, Simeon 6, Dan 5 
are either wholly or in part Hebrew poetry. Only 
the first of these has been recognized by Schnapp 
as being such. We quote a few lines as an illus- 
tration— 

Téve budrsinpu 4 74 X&p, 

Ka) was Aad ewodsi ree. 

Tors xarawaiou yyy race awd Taparnt, 

Ke) ware % ure eupavoey ard woAipou, 

Tors Se ivdotactycara, 

"On Kipios 6 Ques plyas red Nopadr, gaivdusver ix) oa 

oe &vOparos xxi cdlay iv aura Tov "Ada te, 
Tors d0lijcovras wevTe Te WVLETe THE WAIN US RETA TATNG LY, 
Kai cvlpawo: Raciruuroves tay wovnpay wriuLartey, 


It will be seen that v.6 destroys the parallelism. We must 
reject as interpolations uiyas rot leper and catay iv avra roy 
’Adau from a comparison of the two Armenian recensions (see 
Bousset, ZNTW (1900), 147). The os avOparce is against the 
parallelism, The verse probably read— 


"Ori Kipses b hedge Gaviosras in) x7. 


By means of textual authorities the Christian 
interpolations can be removed from Keuben, 
Issachar, Judah, and Zebulun. Those in Simeon 
can be reduced to one or two phrases in 6. 7, and 
likewise those in chapter 8. Dan 5. 6.7 cannot be 
wholly purged by means of textual authorities, 
nor yet apltall 4. 8.—In Joseph 19 the Greek is 
defective and the Armenian corrupt; but Schnapp 
is wens in branding the bulk of it as a Christian 
interpolation, it is probably a fragment of an early 
Maccabwean Apocalypse.—As regards Benjamin, 
though the distinctively Christian phrases are 
omitted by the Armenian at the close of 3, yet the 
promise of redemption through Joseph is sus- 
picious. Though duwpos trép dvéuwv wapadodjocrac 
could be said of him, yet the next phrase dvaydp- 
tyros Umép doeBdv droGavetrar cannot be justly re- 
ferred to him. In 9 the Christian interpolations 
in the Gr. are wanting in the Arm., save the words 
vBpicOjceras (cf. Lk 18%) and éfovderwOhoerac (Lk 
23), which appear Christian. In Levi 2. 3 the 
text of COP is very corrupt, but by means of 
recension a of the Armenian and Rit is possible 
to recover the primitive Jewish text. This latter 
text described the three heavens, but this account 
was intended by the interpolator to be an account 
of the seven heavens. ‘lo this question we shall 
return presently. In Levi 4 and 10 and in 145+ 
Christian interpolations are present alike in Gr. 
and Arm., and one or two phrases at the close 
of 16. Thefamous passage in Levi 8, which claims 
for the descendant of Levi the triple honours of 
prophet, priests and king, becomes intelligible 
through the aid of R and the Arm., and is of 
Jewish origin. It refers to John Hyrcanus. To 
this section we shall return later, 

The Christian interpolations, therefore, which 

* Schnapp has printed in his translati 
considers Gy slecia interpolations, in sinced type Thies a 
very convenient arrangement. We shall touch upon most of 
these in the sequel. 


{ Where a form such as 1465 {s used in reference to the 
Testaments, it means ch. 14, line 5, in Sinker’s edition. 
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cannot be eliminated by textual authorities, do 
not extend beyond certain phrases or sentences in 
Sim. 6. 7, Levi 4. 10. 14. 17, Dan 5. 6. 7, Napht. 
4. 8, Asher 7, Joseph 19, Benj. 3 (7). 9.* Thus by 
means of recent research about three-fourths of 
the Christian interpolations have been removed 
from the text. 

2. The Source and Character of the Christian 
Interpolations.—Schnapp was of opinion that all 
the Christian passages wero inserted in the text by 
asingle Christian interpolator. The present writer 
in 1899 (Encyc. Biblica, i. 239) contended that the 
evidence pointed rather to a succession of inter. 

olators. Bousset, however (Z7ZNTVW [1900], 174), 
148 since maintained Schnapp’s view, on the ground 
of the unusual affinities subsisting between the 
interpolated passages. Assuming, then, that all 
the interpolations were from one hand, Bousset 
has not much difliculty in determining the prob- 
able period of the interpolator to be between A.D. 
150 and 200. But his assumption cannot be main- 
tnined, as we hope to show presently. In the 
meantime, excluding the conflicting statements, 
we have the following theological doctrines in the 
Christian additions :— 


Thus ‘the Lamb of God,’ Benj. 818, ‘the Only-begotten,’ 
Benj. 98, should be born of a virgin of Judah, Jos, 195¢, a man, 
indeed, Napht. 41), a man from the seed of Judah, Jud. 242, yet 
at once God and man, Sim. 74% ‘God’ should ‘take a body,’ 
Sim. 615, and appear as ‘God in the flesh,’ Benj. 1018f, and 
dwell with men on earth, Napht. 83. He should be ‘ sinless,’ 
Jud. 244, Benj. 319, ‘the Light of the world,’ having come 
‘to lighten every man,’ Levi 149, ‘the Branch of the Most High 
and Fount of life for all flesh,’ Jud. 248. He should be a High 
Priest, Reub. 615f., and ‘the Saviour of Israel,’ Napht. 83, ‘the 
Saviour of the Gentiles,’ Dan 6!4, the Saviour of the world, 
Levi 412 175, Ben}. 318, and ‘save Israel and all the Gentiles,’ 
Asher 78 (Benj. 320), yea, all mankind, Levi 218 (Sim. @21f 16 
On earth He should be baptized, Levi 18!4, and acknowledged 
by the voice of the Father from heaven, Levi 1812, should after- 
wards be seized by the high priests, Levi 145 8, Singulted, set at 
nought and lifted up on a tree,’ Benj. 99%, crucified, Levi 413, 
‘ die for the godless,’ Benj. 31% ‘The veil of the temple should 
be rent, Benj. 9!9, Hades robbed through Tlis sufferings, Levi 45; 
He should redeem II{s sons from Beliar, Zeb. 916, take the 
captives from Beliar, even the souls of the saints, Dan 525¢ 
ascend from Hades, Benj. 9), rise from the dead, Levi 16 
175¢., ascend into heaven, Levi 188, Benj. 912. 


The above is a fairly full Christology to be 
worked into a Jewish book. We have now to 
draw attention to conflicting statements on the 
doctrine of the Incarnation. 


In accordance with the account just given, it is said in Benj. 
1014f. that ‘the King of heaven will appear on earth in the form 
of a man’ (iv opty avlpawov). On the other hand, the doctrine 
ig probably Docetic in Zeb. 919 ‘ye will seo God in the fashion 
of a man’ (ty exnucts av0pewev), and undoubtedly so in Asher 79 
‘God in the semblance of man’ (ses ss a&vdpex vvroxpivopavos) 
Again, thore is a third view represented, the Patripassian, in 
Sim. 610f, where we read of ‘the Lord, the great God of Israel,’ 
appearing on earth as man. Jn Asher 78f the language betrays 
the same standpoint: ‘The Highest (¢ “Yieros) will visit the 
earth—as man, eating and drinking with men’; and in Levi 45 
‘the suffcrings of the Highest.’ The contrast ia brought into 
fuller relief by such a declaration as that in Levi 41) ‘Till the 
Lord visit all the nations through the mercy of his Son.’ Again 
there isa want of uniformity as regards the descent of Christ. 
Thus He is said to be from Judah only, Napht. 83, from Judah 


and Levi, Gad 8138, Dan 623, from Levi and Judah, Sim. 74, Lev. 
Z a 


Together with the above phenomena, we should 
observe that the Christian additions are ve 
differently attested by the Gr. MSS COPR. 
has the fewest of these, and in many cases attests 
single-handed the non-interpolated text against 
COP and the two Arm. recensions; OP attest 
it in a few cases, and C in at least one (Levi 18"). 
Of the two Armenian recensions, a agrees most 
with R, and 8 with COP. Finally, each Gr. MS 
has Christian additions peculiar to itself, and 

* Bousset. (oP. cit. p. 178) makes the list slightly shorter. 

{In addition to the above, observe the important passage 
(Benj. 11) regarding St. Paul, which mentions his writings and 
achievements ; also the expansion of the account of the three 


heavens into ono of the seven heavens in Levi 2 3; but this 
expansion may be due to a Jewish hand. 
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similarly the Armenian Version (cf. Sim. 7+) and 
apparently each of its recensions. 

‘rom the above facts, therefore, we conclude 
that the Christian additions are due to several 
hands, and were made at different periods, probably 
from the middle of the 2nd cent. onwards. 

3. Integrity of original Jewish Testaments.—We 
have seen how thoroughly critical research has 
confirmed Schnapp’s theory that the Christian 
references in the text are the result of interpola- 
tion. We have now to consider his second hypo- 
thesis, that the apocalyptic sections do not belong 
to the original work, which confined itself to bio- 
graphical details and practical exhortations founded 
onthese. Thus two different sources are postulated. 
But Schnapp has not succeeded in establishing 
this hypothesis as he did theformer. He has trie 
to show, indeed, that in the Testament of Joseph 
we have two partially conflicting accounts of 
Joseph’s history, derived from diflerent authors— 
t.¢. 1-108 and 105-18, But, even if we agreed with 
him that these sections sprany from two distinct 
sources, this concession would not support his 
hypothesis. On the other hand, his analysis of 
this Testument may be quite wrong. @ ma 
have here merely a transposition of the text suc 
as is found in the Ethiopic Enoch, chs. 91-94. 
Nearly every difficulty disappears if we read it in 
the following order—1l. 10-16. 2-9. 17-20. In the 
Testament of Levi the section ch. 2, ws dé érotpalyo- 
per... 6, ev Tp Kkapdla pov, certainly conflicts with 
its present context. This vision does not refer to 
the events before and after, except in 658, but has 
a general fitness, in that its object is the glorifica- 
tion of Levi. The writer of the Testament may 
have embodied this section from already existing 
matecriuls, or it may have been added subsequently 
by an interpolator. But, neglecting further con- 
sideration of Schnapp’s hypothesis of two Jewish 
sources, We may observe that the evidence pvints 
rather to a groundwork, written, as we shall 


presently see, in the 2nd cent. B.C., In praise of the 
earlier Maccabeans, and enlaryed with certain 


interpolations of a conflicting character in the 
Ist cent. B.C. These interpolated sections, which 
constitute an attack on the later Maccabseans, are 
Levi 10. 14-16, Judah 21-23, Dan 5 (certain para- 
graphs), Zebulun 9, Sim. 74.* With these sections 
we shill deal presently when establishing the dates 
of their origin and that of the groundwork. 

iii. DATE.—The earliest reference to our book 
by name is not earlier than Origen (Hom. in 

asuam, 15° [ed. Lommatzsch, xi. 143]: ‘In aliquo 

nodam libello qui appellatur testamentum duo- 

ecim patriarcharum, quamvis non habeatur in 
canone, talem tamen quendam sensum invenimus 
quod per singulos peccantes singuli satans in- 
telligi debeant’). n earlier reference may exist 
in Fragment 17, Irenzus (ed. Stirren, i. 836, 837). 
External evidence, therefore, is of slight service 
for our present purpose. The internal evidence, 
however, is happily clear and decisive. 

The groundwork of the Testaments constituted an apolo 
on behalf of the Maccabmwan high priests. Thus in Reub. 619.: 
the words dxrobavgiras tv weriuess dparog xei kepera¢ can only be 
interpreted of a high priest who is also a warrior.t Such'a 
description would suit John Hyrcanus. Earlier in the same 
chapter this double function is referred to more clearly, 3:a- 
rina as xpiow xa) Oueias wip wavess “Iopaya. And a few lines 
later, suAcyhetras rey 'loparrA ... ors iv wbra iksrAizaro Kipios 
Bewirsluv wavedg rou Axed (R) But the reference becomes still 
clearer in Levi 819-21 6 rpivos iwixArnOhosra: avTa dvema xaiver, ors 
Basiasig iv co (Arm. Gr. MSS give ix tod wrongly) ‘leita dvarrs- 
civas, xa) wehou liparsiav view, mate Téy TuTey TOY iUvay, tis WeVTE 


* So also Bousset on the whole (op. cit. 189 a in 1900. The 
resent writer had drawn attention to this fact in his Hachato- 
vy, Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian, 1899, and to the early 
elements in the Testaments in Encye. Biblica, i. 237-241. 
Another reference to the warrior priests occurs in Sim, 5%. 
mat av Aw) adixhaouesy iv poudaig ara‘ ov duvyrovtes wpés Agi, oes 
wérsuey Kupiou sedsuheu. 
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t& ivm.* These clauses point clearly to the civil and priestly 
functions of the Maccabees subsequent to B.cG 153, ahd’ a few 
lines further on the attribution of prophetic powers to this 
family (% 38 wapovoia evrou ayarnry, os xpepuenc ipiorev [O}) 
enables us to identify the very member of this dynasty to whom 
our author alludes. This was John Hyrcanus,t who, according 
to Josephus (BJ 1. ii. 4; Ant. xu x. 7), combined in his own 
person the threefold offices of prophet, priest, and king (cpia 

oUy Ta xpatiotevovre pLoves ayty rHy TE KpPYAy TOU MOvoug ma) Thy 

PXMpwovvyny was epogntuay). This limits the date of the work to 
BG. 135-105. To the above period belongs the eschatology of 
the Messianic hymn in Dan 55-33, according to the best textual 
authorities, with the exception of such an expression as ras 
Nuxes trav ayiav xadiow sis tevroy (80 Arm.) in Dan 526, and of 
one or two phrases.{ The same is true of the Messianic hymn 
in Jud. 24 and the account of the resurrection in Jud. 26. 

Unhappily, the second Apocalypse in Jos, 19 is too hopelessly 
corrupt, ¢ven in the Armenian, § to arrive at any definite chrono- 
logy. Finally, in Napht. 6!4-16 the successive nations are men- 
tioned that brought Israel into bondage; the last of these ia 
the Syrians: ’Agsipses, Mndo, Uspres, EAmeoios, Teroxeses, 
Xardasos, Lopes, eAypovepeyeovesy tv wixjeerwoie Te sadane CANT T pe 
vou IcperA. Thus the pnsaaye was written prior to the domina- 
tion of Rome, te. before n.c. 63. 


The book, therefore, so far as we have considered 
it, was written between B.C. 135 and 63. Since, 
however, no reason has appeared for bringing the 
terminus ad quem later than B.c. 103, the work 
may safely be assigned to the years B.C. 135-103.| 
It would thus form a sequel to Eth. Enoch 83-90, 
which was written before B.c. 161. 1t reproduces 
some of its phraseology in Jos. 19. 


But certain passages, to which we have already referred, 
belong, like Eth. Enoch 91-104, and the Psalms of Rooian, toa 
laterdate. In these the Maccabwan kiny-priests are the object 
of the flercest invective, These attacks aro made in Levi 10)4 15, 
where, asin Ps-Sol 2. 4. 8, the priests are charged with destroy- 
ing the Law and teaching false doctrine (cf. Eth. En. 942), with 
seducing Israel (cf. Eth, En 945 10419), with profaning the temple, 
with committing fornication, and marrying the daughters of 
the Gentiles. Again, in Jud. 23, Judah is charged with every 
kind of abomination and idolatry (cf. Eth, En Aes But the 
notes of time ure still more manifest in Jud. 221-8, which speaks 
of internal divisions and civil wars and the overthrow of the 
Maccalsnan dynasty by aliens (6rale 3 avreis dicspious xar’ 
&AAMAwY xoed woArsteos cuvsxsig icovras iv 'lopaHa, xa) iy KAACPLAS 
covtirseOncite: 4 Barirue eoray (Arm. Ur, “ov]) Tho aliens 
may be taken to be the Romans or the Herodian dynasty (which 
was of Idumiean origin) In Zeb. 94 7f the civil strife between 
Aristobulus 1. and Hyrcanus 1. ia clearly depicted : My exiebies 
bis 300 xEpadas. .. Vvioxarass muipuis. .. dscespsOhoseis ty lopaga, 
xa} 360 Baoirsiow etaxorcrlnesste, Since the writer in the last 

assage says that this civil war will be iv iegdras spcipess (cf. 

evi 10, iti cuvrsArAtin trav aiaveyvs also Lov} 14), 1t follows that the 
composition of Levi 10. 14-16, Jud. 22. 23, Dan 618-28, Zeb. 9 
cannot be of a much later date, and may be reasonably assign 
to the years &.c. 60-40, It is more difficult to determine the 
date of Jud. 21, This chapter stands by itself in attacking the 
monarchy and in upholding the priesthood. Bousset (op. ctt. 
192) assigns it to the time of Hyrcanus I 


iv. LANGUAGE. — The time of composition in 
itself determines this question in the main. ‘The 
various writers of the work belonged in all cases 
to the ranks of the HASIDAANS, who maintained 
the doctrines afterwards upheld by the Pharisees. 
The original, we therefore presume, was written in 
Semitic, and, in all eobabinity, in Hebrew. The 

resent writer has elsewhere pointed out (Encyc. 

tblica, i. 239-241) that (1) Hebrew constructions 
and expressions are frequent, (2) that parono- 
masivw Which are lost in the Greek can frequently 


* This kingly high priest {s the theme also of Levi 18?— 
Tors tysper Kupsos septic, xasver, 
"2 wavess of Aoyos Kupiov droxcrughycovras. 

al aires wemoss xpioi adnluas ex) oe vig by wAnOss Hapa, 
Kai dvariAss @orpoy avrou iv oupava ws Baciadtws (P Arm.) 


+ So already Kohler, JQR v. 402; and subsequently Bousset. 

$ The Messianic hope here appears asin Kth. En, 88-90. The 
Messiah is said to proceed from ‘Judah and Levi.’ This is 
certainly wrong for ‘Judah’ or ‘ Levi’ or ‘ Levi and Judah’: cf. 
Dan 59, Reub. 6, Sim. 5. 7, Levi 2, Iss. 6. The order ‘Judah and 
Levi’ is found in Christian interpolations, as Bousset has alre 
recognized ; cf. Gad 8, Jos. 19. According to Jud. 24, the Messi 
{g to be descended from Judah. This no doubt js what is meant 
in Eth. En. 0037.88; for the Messiah is there distinguished from 
Judas Maccabzxus, who {s represented as fighting till the advent 
of the Messianic kingdom, Bousset agsigns both these hymns 
to the latter half of the Ist cent. 0. ; but the character of the 
eschatology is wholly against this assumption. 

§ See Preuschen’s translation in ZN ZW [1900], 188. 

i This date holds good of the narrative portions also. See 
Bousset, op. ctf. 197-205, 
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be restored by retranslation into Hebrew, and 
(3) that certain passages which are obscure or 
unintelligible in the Greek become clear on re- 
translation into Hebrew. We shall content our- 
selves with one or two examples of the above 


statements. 


Thus in Reub. 8 by adra ierAtFare = 13 WI; Levi 819 ixixrAn84- 
_ Cire alee dvopee xavey= UN OW y) KAD’. Napht. 199 waveupyie. 
iwoines’Paynr. . . dice reure ixayOny Niglarsim . Onn abnpa 
*bnps *nenpi 129. Finally, in Napht. 68f. i3eb waciev dpxive. . 
paordy vapivav, ixtis vavray xa] xuBspyqrov, the phrase pesercy 
rapixey, Which= nbo x5p, hag arisen from a corrupt dittography 
of NPD MPD=ainvés vavray, This last fact was pointed out by 
Gaster (PSBA, Dec, 1893, Feb, 1894) in hig edition of the Hebrew 


text of a Testament of Naphtali, and may be regarded ay con- 
clusive; for the above phrase is found in this Hebrew Testa- 


ment—nbp xba.. . n2019 4K AIM, 


v. VERSIONS (Greek, Aramaic, Syriac, Armenian, 
Slavonic, Latin).—The earliest versions were the 
Greek, the Armenian, and probably the Syriac. 
(a) Of the Greek Version six MSS are known. Of 
these, the Cambridge MS (C) of the 10th and the 
Oxford MS (O) of the 14th cent. have already been 
made known through Sinker’s edition of the Greek 
text (The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
1869); the Vatican MS (R) of the 13th and the 
Patmos MS (P) of the 16th cent., through the 
Appendix he published in 1879. The two remain- 
ing MSS are still unpublished, but are being used 
by Sinker in forming a new Greek text. It is to 
be presumed that in the new text R will be mainly 
followed and not C as in the old edition. 

(6) The Aramaic Version.—This version was not 
bronght to light till quite recently. Only one 
complete leaf and a half of the entire MS have 
been preserved. The MS was brought by Schechter 
from the Cairo Genizah in 1896, and its contents 
recognized in 1900 by H. IL. Pass, who, together 
with J. Arendzen, published the text in the JQR 
{1900}, 651-661. The fragmentary folio contains a 
panes e suinewhat similar to Jud. 5. ‘The complete 

olio has portions of Levi 11-13. Although at 
times the eee and Aramaic agree word for word, 
they more often diverge both as to contents and to 
order, The Aramaic is much fuller. It is note- 
worthy that it agrees in this respect with the 
Syriac fragment against the Greek. ‘T'o this point 
we shall return in dealing with that version. 

(c) The Syriac Version.—Of this version only a 
fragment remains, preserved in a Syr. MS (Brit. 
Mus., Add. 17,193 — Cat. ii. 997], dated A.D. 874. 
This MS consists of a series of 125 extracts from 
different sources, No. 80 of which is derived from 
Levi 12. ‘This extract contains three sentences 
which are unattested by the Greek, and it was 

robably on this ground that Preuschen (ZNTW 

1900], 108) declared that its evidence was valueless 
as regards the existence of aSyriac Version. Now, 
it is worthy of remurk that these additional three 
sentences are present word for word in the newly 
discovered Aramaic; and yet, so far as all three 
versions have a common text, the Syriac and Greek 
agree against the Aramaic. Thus, Gr. and Syr. 
give éxrw where Aram. = éxrwxaldexa, and where 
the former give déxrwxaldexa the latter = évyea- 
xaldexa, 

(ad) The Armenian Version. —It is to F. C. 
Conybeare that we owe our first knowledge of the 
value of the Armenian Version, through his 
collation of the Armenian with Sinker’s Greek 
text of the Testaments of Reuben, Simeon, 
Judah, Dan, Joseph, Benjamin (JQR [1895], 375- 
398; [1896], 260-268, 471-485). In 1896 the first 
Armenian edition of the text was published b 
the Mechitarist Fathers at Venice in a arial 
volume, including many other non-canonical writ- 
ings of the OT. This edition is based on five 


MSS.* rien eae Preuschen wrote a learned 
article (ZNT W [1900], 106-140), in which he shows, 


in dependence on the Venice edition, that thera 
were two recensions of the Armenian text a and 8, 
of which the former is much the briefer and 
earlicr, and contains likewise fewer Christian 
interpolations. In this article he gives a German 
translation of the Testament of Levi. lor further 
details see op. cit. 130-140. 

(e) The Slavonic Version.—This version exists in 
two recensions, which are published by Tichon- 
rawow in his Monuments of Old Russian Apoc- 
ryphal Literature [1863], i. 96-145 and 146-232. 
With the help of Bonwetsch, Bousset tested this 
version and found it worthless for textual purposes. 
It is most nearly related to the Greek text of 
O (P). 

(f) No earlier Latin Version is known than that 
of Robert Grosseteste. This was made from C, 
and is valueless, therefore, from a critical stand- 
point. 

vi. VALUE OF THE “TESTAMENTS. — This work 
has been simply a sealed book till the present, 
owing to the difficulty of discriminating the 
various elements in the text. Now that we have 
achieved this task in its main outlines, we discover 
that we have in the groundwork of the Testa- 
ments & unique work of the 2nd cent. B.C. ; for, 
with the exception of Jubilees, it constitutes the 
only Apology in Jewish literature for the religious 
and civil hegemony of the Maccabees from the 
Pharisaic standpoint. ‘To the few Jewish inter- 

olations which belong to the next cent. a large 
interest attaches; for these, like Eth. noch 91l- 
104 and the Psalms of Solomon, constitute an 
unmeasured attack on every office — prophetic, 
wiestly, or kingly—administered by the Macca- 

ees, But, turning aside from the historical to the 
religious bearings of the book, we may notice 
shortly its eschatology, its teaching on the various 
heavens, and its peculiar view as to the twelve 
tribes of Israel. 

(a) The Eschatology.—We shall confine our atten- 
tion to three Messianic passages, Levi 18, Jud. 24, 25, 
and Dan 6%, According to Levi 18, the Messiah is 
to spring from Levi and be the eternal Ligh Priest 
and civil ruler of the nation, Levi 18'% During his 
rule gin should gradually cease, Levi18!”; Beliar be 
bound, Levi 18*- 2}; the yates of Paradise be opened 
and the saints eat of the tree of life, Levi 18!"4, We 
have here an eternal Messianic kingdom on earth 
asin Eth. Enoch 83-90. In Jud. 24. 25 and Dan 
53-33 the forecast is on the whole the same, save 
that the Messiah is to spring not from Levi but 
from Judah (Jud. 24°, Dan 5“ +), as no doubt also 
in Eth. Enoch 908% 8 These lymns would be 
earlier, if we are right, than that in Levi 18, and 
would thus be written before enthusiasm for John 
Hyrcaunus had reached its height. According to 
these hymns, the resurrection (of the righteous ?) is 
to take place during the Messiah’s reign (Jud. 25), 
the evil spirits are to be cast into eternal fire (Jud. 
25!°), the saints to live in Eden (Dn 5%), and all the 
nations to rejoice (Jud. 25!%), and God to abide with 
men (Dan 5%). Here also we have an eternal 
Messianic kingdom on earth, in which the Gentiles 
participate. 


* There are seven other MSS known to scholara. Two of these 
have beeh collated by Conybeare, belonging reapectively to the 
London Bible Society and to Lord Zouche; see ZNZ'W (1900), 
108-110 

¢ In Dan the text says ‘Judah and Levi.’ Since this is the 
order of these names in the Christian interpolations, we must 
emend the phrase into ‘Levi and Judah,’ or simply ‘Levi’ or 
‘Judah.’ But, since the Messiah is nowhere else in the Testa- 
nents said to be sprung from ‘Levi and Judah’ (though it ig 
declared that by means of Levi and Jucah God will deliver 
Israel), we must fall back simply on ‘Levi’ or ‘Judah’ ag the 
original text. We take it that ‘and Levi’ is an intrusion here. 
See p. 723> note f. 
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(6) The three heavens and the seven heavens.— 
From R and the Armenian Version of Levi 2. 3 
it is now clear that these chapters contained origin- 
ally a description of only three heavens. R* alone 
preserves the true text here; for the two recensions 
of the Arm. a and § are both confused and pat He 
the former mentioning only two heavens, and the 
latter four. It was Lueken (JMfichael [1898], 92) 
who first recognized this fact. Its further eluci- 
dation we owe to Bousset (ZNZW 159-163). Thus 
it appears that a belief in tle three heavens pre- 
vailed early in the 2nd cent. B.c. It has thus an 
older attestation in Judaism than that of the seven 
heavens, but which is in reality the earlier we 
cannot at present say. 

(c) The Twelve Tribes.—The Twelve Tribes are 
supposed to be in existence at the date of the 
composition of this work, and in Palestine. Thus 
in Napht. 5 the Syrians are said to hold sway over 
them. In Reub. 6” the high ‘pHeauy. ruler (2.e, John 
Hyrcanus) is ‘to judge and offer sacrifice for all 
Israel till the consummation of the times’; and ‘to 
bless Israel and Judah’ (Reub. 6!"). The very fact 
that the book is addressed to the Twelve Tribes, 
although it speaks of the ultimate dispersion or 
destruction of Reuben (6°), Dan, Gad, and Asher 
(Asher 7"), points in the same direction. Bousset 
calls attention to the fact that the Letter of Aris- 
teas states that Eleazar the high priest sent six men 
of each of the T'welve Tribes to Ptolemy. This 
naturally presupposes the presence of the Twelve 
in Palestine or its neighbourhood. The idea that 
the Jewish kingdom embraced once again the entire 
nation, could easily arise when the Maccabees ex- 
tended their sway northwards over Samaria and 
Galilee and eastwards beyond the Jordan. This 
displaced the older belief that nine tribes were 
still in captivity (see Eth. Enoch 897, written 20 to 
30 years before the Testaments). But with the 
growing depradation of the later Maccabees the 
older idea revives. According to the Psalms of 
Solomon (1778 #5), the dispersed tribes are to be 
brought back. This thought reappears frequently 
in the Ist cent. A.p., and then in new forms. The 
nine or ten tribes were in the far East enjoying 
great prosperity (Philo, Leg. ad Gaium, 31; Jos. 
Ant. XL v.23 Sib. Or. ii. 170-173), or, according toa 
later view, they were lost, and their place of abode 
was unknown to men, but God was keeping them 
anfely till the Messianic times (4 Ezr 13-47), This 
form of the idea, which is now the current one, is 
not attested till after the fall of Jerusalem, A.D. 70. 


LITRFRATURE. —The principal authoritics have been cited in the 
body of the above article. See, further, Schurer, GJ V 3 fil 262 
UIP i. iii, 124) Since the above article was written, an 
English translation of the Armenian Version has been published 
(Uncanonical Writings of the OT found tn the Armenian MSS 
of St. Lazarus, Issaverdens, Venice, 1901, pp. 851-478). As the 
translator has made no attempt to distinguish between the two 
stand- 
R. H. CHARLES, 


recensions, this translation is worthless from a critical 
point. 


TESTIMONY.—IJn the OT this word is scarcely, 
if at all, uscd in the ordinary sense of ‘witness’ 
or ‘evidence,’ although it has this meaning fre- 
quently in the NT. We will reserve the treat- 
ment of this sense of the term and partly of the 
OT ‘testify’ for art. WITNEss, ad devote the 
present art. to the special OT usage. 

The Heb. terms are ["}y) and ny or my. The 
existence of the first of these has been postulated 
to account for the plur. noy, which is found (alone 
or with suffixes) in Dt 4% 6!7-, Ps 258 7888 935 997 
1192+ 22. 24. 46. 59. 79. 95. 119, 125. 198, 146. 152. 167. 168 = Such a 
course appears, however, to be unnecessary, for in 
every instance my might be vocalized my, or nhy 

* COP agree in giving the corrupt text which contains an 


account of the Seven heavens. For an account of the latter 
see Charles, Book of the Secrets of Enoch (1895). 
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might be taken as a contraction of nity (‘edwéth), 
the por of ny (so Stade, § 3206 ; Siegfried-Stade, 
Buhl) The form n\jy is found in 1 K 23,2 K 178 
238, Jer 4478, 1 Ch 29", 2 Ch 3481, Neh 9%, Ps 1191 
Bl. 86. OY. 111. 128. 144. 137, In both these sets of passages 
the name ‘testimonies’ is applied to God’s laws as 
being a solemn declaration of His will or a protest 
against deviation from its performance (see Driver, 
Deut. p. 81, who compares 3 Tyn=‘ testify or pro- 
test against’ [not ‘unto’], 2 K 17%, Jer 117, Ps 507 
81°, Neh 9°: 292) * «The testimony’ (nnyy) is a 
technical term, esp. in P, for the Decalogue (LXX 
Ta abe ta, Ex 2516-21 40%) ag being par excellence 
the declaration of the Divine will. Hence the 
expressions ‘tables of the testimony’ (LXX al 
mrdKes Tov papruplov, Ex 318 32)5 34%); ‘ark of the 
testimony,’ which contained these tables (LXX #4 
aes To ya pruptov, Ex 257? 2658: 84 306-28 317 3985 
405-21, Nu 45 7°, Joa 4'6 [Dillm. ; but Bennett, 
Steuernagel, et al., npn ‘ark of the covenant’]);t 
‘tabernacle of the testimony or witness’ (LXX 4 
oxnvy rod papruplov [so in Ac 7*#, Rev 15°]), Ex 387} 
Nu_ 150. 68 d¢s 10" fall mishkan ha'edith), Nu 9 
177-8 183) 2 Ch 24° [all ’6hel ha-éduith}. See art. 
TABERNACLE, p. 655. ‘The testimony’ is an 
abbreviation for ‘the ark of the testimony’ in Ex 
16% (LXX dvavrlov rod Oeod) 277) (emt ris diadjxys) 
30% (ért ris KiBwrod rv papruplwy) % (darévarre Tov 
papruplwy), Ly 16!8 (ért rev papruplwy) 248 (év rH 
oxnvn Tod papruplov), Nu 17) (karévayre rod BaPr ve eu) 
5 (dvimriov rav pwapruplwy), A later usage extende 
the term hd-édath from the Decalogue to the Law 
in general; Ps 19° 785 (|| aja) 81° (|| ph ‘statute ’) 
11988 1228, 

For nvyn (‘the testimony’) of 2 K 112=2 Ch 23% 
we should prob, read ninyyn (‘the bracelets,’ see 
Wellh.-Bleek, p. 258 n.), although LXX has rd pap- 
Tupiov and 7a wapriépia in the respective passages. 

In Sir 45!”, where the LXX has ‘to teach Jacob 
the testimonics’ (B ra papripia, A papruplay), the 
Heb. text has ‘so he taught his people statute’ 
(ph). f. A. SELBIE. 


TETH ().—The ninth letter of the Heb. 
alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th 
Psalm to designate the 9th part, each verse of 
which begins with this letter. It is transliterated 
in this Dictionary by ¢. 


TETRARCH (rerpdpyns, WH rerpadpxns).—A ruler 
of a fourth part of a country or province, or at 
Sparta a commander of four companies of soldiers. 
The compound occurs first in Eur. Adc. 1154 in 
reference to Thessaly, which in early times and 
again in the constitution given by Philip of 
Macedon was divided for ivi adiuinistantion into 
four districts (Demos. Philipp. iii. 26). In Galatia, 
too, each of the three tribes had its four tetrarchs 
(Strabo, 566 f.), until Pompey reduced the number 
(App. Mithrid. 46, Syr. 50; Livy, Ep. 94), retain- 
ing the name. Thenceforward little attention was 
paid to the original signification of the title, which 
was freel applied to danelent princelings in pos- 
session of some of the rights of sovereignty. ey 
were of subordinate rank to kings or ethnarchs, 
and were especially numerous in Syria (Pliny, Hest. 
Nat. v. 74 et al.; Cicero, Milo, xxviii. 36 e¢ al. 3 
Horace, Sat. I. ili, 12; Tacitus, Ann. xv. 253 
Cesar, Bell. Civ. iii. 3; Plutarch, Anton. 36; Jos. 
Ant. Xvit. x. 9;efal.). The title as used in NT 
retains in part its etymological meaning in two 
cases. For both Antipas (Mt 141, Lk 319 97, 
Ac 13') and Herod Philip (Lk 3!) inherited each a 
fourth part of his father’s dominions (Jos. Ané. 


* Of. ya, used of prophetical testimony or injunction, in Ie 
816. 20, 

t BA 4 xiavds ois Iadhiane , om. vie 8iabhens, F* (habet Fi ma); 
paprupiev in mg et sup rag A®?, 
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XVI. xi. 4; Wers, 1. vi. 3). At the same time, 
since their father had himself reccived the same 
title without geographical significance from Antony 
(Jos, Ant, XIiv. xili. 1; Ware, 1 xii. 5), and as 
Antipas is styled king (Mt 14°, Mk 6™*-) almost as 
often as tetrarch, it is not unlikely that the latter 
title was applied to him without any designed 
allusion to its strict meaning. In a similar sense 
Lysanias (which see] is called tetrarch of Abilene in 
Lk 3}, the district of Abila in the Lebanon having 
been severed from the Itur@an kingdom subse- 
quently to the death of Lysanias I. and placed 
under the rule of a ounger man of the same name. 
In support of St. Luke’s accuracy may be cited 
two inscriptions in C/G, Nos. 4521, 4523. See, for 
further details and for the literature of the sub- 
ject, Schirer, HJ P 1. ii. 7f. R. W. Moss. 


TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.—A history 
of the text of the OT, in the proper sense of the 
word ‘history,’ it is not possible to write, even if 
one were content to start from the period in which 
the OT was closed. For in the first place we do 
not know the date when, or the way in which, 
this closing was effected. Further, we have no 
MSS of the Heb. OT from the first eight centuries 
of the Christian era, at least none whose date is 
certain, Unfortunately, moreover, we are as yet 
without critical editions either of the most 1m- 
portant early Versions (LX.X, Pesh., Targg.), or 
of the ancient Jewish literary works (‘T'almuds, 
Midrashim) in which a great number of Bible pas- 
sages are cited and explained. And, finally, the 
history of the text is much older than the close of 
the Canon. Even during the period when the 
writings which are now gathered into one in the 
OT had still a more or less separate circulation, 
the text underwent a variety of changes, due 
partly to the carelessness of copyists, and partly 
to intention, what was considered objectionable 
being dropped out, and additions being made. 
The proper course of eee We then, appears to 
us to be to work barhiwards from a fixed point, 
viz. the printed text. We will discuss— 


i. The printed editions. 
ii. The tbe be 
lil. The work of the Mas(s)oretes (and the punctuation). 
iv. Earlier traces of the Heb. text of the OT. 
The importance of the ancient Versions, 
Observations on the history of the growth of the OT. 


i, PRINTED EDITIONS OF THK IIks. OT. — 
A. FIFTEENTH CENTURY.--The first portion of 
the Heb. Bible ever printed was the Psalter, 1477 
(small folio, prob. Bologna), with D. Kimhi’s 
commentary. Only the first psalms have the vowel 
pots in a very rude form (Ginsburg, Introd. 

80-794). || The first ed. of the Pent. appeared in 
1482 (Bologna folio, pointed), with Targ. Onk, and 
Rashi. || Ed. princeps of the Prophets, 1485 (Soncino, 
folio, 2 vols. [the 2nd has no date]), with D. 

imbhi’s com., neither vowel points nor accents. | 

id. princeps of the Hayiographa, 1487, 86 (Naples, 
folio, 3 parts). ‘The vowel points are most un- 
reliable, the printers having done their work very 
carelessly. here are no accents. The accom- 
pany ing comm. are Kimbhi on the Psalter, and 

mmanuel on Proverbs. || The first ed. of the whole 
OT appeared at Soncino in 1488, folio; it had 
vowel points and accents, like almost all the 
following editions; || 2nd ed., Naples, e«. 1491-93 
[neither date nor place is given]; || 3rd ed., Brescin, 
1494, Tuther used this ed. in translating the OT 
into German; || Pesaro, 1494 (1, see Wolf, Bidlio- 
theca Heb. ii. 364, iv. 109; 3. Riggenbach, Das 

Chronikon des Konrad Pellikan, Basel, 1877, p. 20). 

B. SIXTEENTH CKNTURY.—Heb. O'T, Pesaro, 

1511-1517, folio, 2 vols. || The Complutensian Poly- 

glot, Alcala, 1514-1517, Vetus testamentéi multi- 


Vv. 
vi. 
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plict lingua nite pete impressum, folio, 4 vols. 
(Heb., LXX, Vulg., Targ. Onk.). No accents; 
the vowel pou cannot be relied upon. The 
editors used, for the compilation of their Heb. 
text, the Lisbon Vent. (1491), the Naples OT 
(1491-1493), and the MS of the OT in the Madrid 
University Library No.1. The consonantal text is, 
according to Ginsburg (p. 917), remarkably accurate 
and of great importance. || First Rabbinical Bible, 
folio, 4 vols., Venice, 1516-1517. The editor, Ielix 
Pratensis, was the first to indicate, in a purely 
Hebrew Bible, the Christian chapters* on the 
margin of the Heb. OT, and to divide Samuel, 
Kings, Ezra, and Chronicles each into two books. 
He was likewise the first to give, though not con- 
sistently, the consonants of the Aéréin the margin. 
|| The first Venice quarto Bible (1516-1517) is only 
a re-issue of the folio, without the Targums and 
the commentaries. || ‘The second Rabbinical Bible, 
folio, 4 vols., Venice, 1524-1525, with the Mas(s)ora 
collected and arranged by Jacob ben Chayim ibn 
Adonijah. ‘No textnal redactor,’ says Ginsburg 
(Y. 964), ‘of modern days, who professes to edit the 
lich. text according to the Mas(s)ora, can deviate 
from it without giving conclusive justification for 
so doing.’ {| Third Rabbinical Bible, 1547-1548 ; 
fourth, 1568, Venice, folio, 4 vols. ; || Biblia Sacra, 
Hebraice, Grwce et Latine, Antwerp, 1569-1572, 
folio [OT vols. i.-iv.]; printed at the expense of 
Philip m. (hence surnamed Biblia Regia), ed. Arias 
Montanus, || Of the great number of other editions 
we will mention here but two: » wipo Hebraica 
Biblia Latina planeque nova S. Munsteri tralatione 

. . adiectis insuper é Rabinorwm comentarijs an- 
notationibus, Basel, 1534-1535, folio, 2 vols. [2nd 
ed. 1546]; and wipa qm Biblia Sacra eleganti et 
majuscula characterum forma, qua ,.. litere 
radicales [plence et nigree] & serviles, deficientes & 
eerdiag: de. [vacure] situ et colore disccrnuntur. 

uthore Elia Huttero, Hamburg, 1587, folio. 

C. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, —Filth Rabbinical 
Bible, Venice, 1617-1619; sixth, Basel, 1618-1619, 
revised and edited by J. Buxtorf the elder; un- 
fortunately, he altered the vowel points in the 
Targuins according to the Aram. portions of Daniel 
and Ezra, || The Paris Polyglot, printed at the 
expense of the Paris barrister, Guy Michel le Jay, 
1629-1645, folio [OT vols. i.-iv.]. || Much better, and 
indeed the best of all the Polyglot Bibles, are the 
Biblia sacra polyglotta, ed. Brian Walton, London, 
1657, folio [OT vols. 1.-iv.). {| The basis of nearly 
all the newer editions are the Biblia Hebraica 
» . « demmatibus Latins ilustrata & J. Leusden, 
Amsterdam, 1667, publisher Athias. || Biblia He- 
braica . . . ex recensione D. E. Jablonski, Berlin, 
1699. The latter follows Leusden’s edition, but 
has collated also other edd. and some MSS. In 
the Preface he states that he has found and cor- 
rected more than 2000 errata in the Bible of 1667. 

D, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.—Biblia Ilebraica 
... recensita ... ab Everardo van der llooght, 
Amsteledami et Ultrajecti, 1705. This OT is 
very often extolled as the best octavo ed. of the 
Bible, but without sufficient reason. The ed. of 
the Biblia Hebraica, Amsteledami, 1725, pub. by 
Salomo ben Joseph Props, is far superior. || Sevent 
Rabbinical Bible: seo mbap 20, pub. by Moses of 
Frankfort, Amsterdam, 1724-1727, folio, 4 vols. || 
J. H. Michaelis, Biblia Hebraica, ex aliquot manu- 
scriptis e€ compluribus impressis codicibus, item 
masora...diligenter recensita, Accedunt loca ane 
turce parallela ... brevesque adnotationes, Halle, 

1720. This is the first printed attempt at a critical 
edition. The Erfurt MSS collated by Michaelis 
are now in Berlin. || The Mantua Bible, 1742-1744, 


* The division of the books of the Bible into chapters was the 
device of Stephen Langton of Canterbury (1205 a.p.), who intro- 
duced it in the Vulgate. 
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4°, pub. by Raphael Chayim Basila, contains 
Salomo Norzi’s mas(s)oretical commentary on the 
OT. || B. Kennicott, Vetus Test. Heb. cum variis 
lectionibus, Oxford, 1776, 1780, folio, 2 vols., gives 
the text of van der Hooght, without the vowel 
points and accents. The MSS are for the most 
part very perfunctorily collated (cf. Bruns’ ed. of 
the Dissertatio Generalis, and see below, ii. J). 

E, NINETEENTH CENTURY,—Biblia Hebraica 
. .. Tecensita ab E. van der Hooght. Editio nova 
emendata a J. D’Allemand, London, 1822, and 
often. || Bibl, Heb. . . . recensuit Aug. Hahn, 
hee: 1831, and often. || #ibt. Heb... . curavit 
C. G. G. Theile, Leipzig, 1849, and often. || (Chris- 
tian) David Ginsburg, o'pno wipaA “sD aya onwy 
maim oamdn oy. . . 20'n, London, 1894, 2 vols. 

F. EDITIONS WITHOUT VOWEL POINTS AND 
ACCENTS.—Bibl, Heb. non punctata ... accuranti- 
bus Joh. Leusdeno & Joh. Andr, Eisenmengero, 
Francofurti, 1694, 16™°, || Bibl. Heb. sine punctis, 
Amstelwdami et Ultrajecti, 1701, 16™° || 107 ppn 
anpm, Pent. ed. 8S. Baer, Roedelheim, 1866, and 
often. || Bibl. Sac. Heb. : Pent., Jos., Jud., Sam., 
Psalms... sine puncits ediderunt R. Sinker et 
K. T. Leeke, Cambridge, 1870. || The Psalms in 
Heb., without points, Oxford (Clarendon Press]. 

G. S. BAERS EDD, OF SEPARATE BOOKS (those 
issued down to 1890 have prefaces by F. Delitzsch), 
Leipzig: Genesis, 1869; Jos, Jud., 1891; Sam., 
1892; Kings, 1895; Isaiah, 1872; Jer., 1890; 
Kzekiel, 1884; Minor Proph., 1878; Psalms, 1880 ; 
Prov., 1880; Job, 1875; Megilloth, 1885; Dan., 
Ezr., Neh., 1882; Chron., 1888. Cf. H. Strack in 
Theol. Litztq. 1879, No. 8, and Ginsburg’s criticisms 
in his Introduction. 

H. CRITICAL EDITIONS.—The Sacred Books of 
the OT: a critical ed. of the IMeb. text, printed in 
colours... under the editorial direction of Paul 
Haupt: Leipzig, Baltimore, and London, 4°. The 
following have appeared at the date of this article : 
Genesis ‘by C. J. Ball, 1896; Leviticus by Driver 
and White, 1894; Numbers by J. A. Paterson, 
1900 ; Joshua by W. H. Bennett, 1895; Judges 
by G. F. Moore, 1900; Samuel by Budde, 1894; 
Isaiah by Cheyne, 1899; Jeremiah by Cornill, 1895 ; 
Ezekiel by Toy, 1900; Psalms by J. Wellhausen, 
1895; Proverbs by A. Miiller and E. Kautzsch, 
1901; Job by C. Siegfried, 1893; Daniel by A. 
Kamphausen, 1896; Ezra-Nehemiah by H. Guthe 
and L. W. Batten, 1901; Chronicles by R. Kittel, 1895. 

A critical edition of the Aramaic portions of 
the OT is given py. the present writer in his 
Grammatik des Biblisch- Aramdischen’, Leipzig, 
1901 (Dn 332-15. 20-4 42197 also with supralinear 
punctuation). 

LITERATURB,—Joh. Ohr. Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebrara, Hamburg, 
fi. (1721) pp. 364-385 (on whole Bible), 885-418 (on parts), 
iv. iss) pp. 108-123 (Bible), 123-154 (parts); | Jac. le Long, 
Bibliotheca sacra... continuata ab A. G. Masch, Halle, * 
(1778) pp. 1-186; || J. B. de Rossi, Annales hebreeo-typo- 
graphici sec. XV., Parma, 1795, Annales hebrao-typogr. ab 
anno MDI ad MDXL digesti, Parma, 1799, De tgnotis nonnullis 
antiquissimis hebraict textus editionibus ac critico earum wustit, 
Erlangen, 1782; B. W. D. Schulze, Vollstindigere Kritik tiber 
die gewohnlichen Ausgaben der heb. Bibel, nebst.... Nachricht 
von der Heb. Bibel, welche der sel. D. Luther bey seiner Uber. 
setzung gebraucht, Berlin, 1766; | M. Steinschneider, Cata- 
logua librorum hebraorum tn bibliotheca Hodleiana, Berlin, 
1852 ff., cols. 1-164; {| B. Pick, ‘ History of the printed editions 
of the OT’ in Hebratca, ix. (1892-1898), pp. 47-116; {| Ch. D. 
Ginaburg, Introd. to the massoretico-critical ed. of the Heb. 
Bible, London, 1897, pp. 779-976 (describes 24 early printed edd. 
of the whole OT or of pe of it). 

On the Polyglot Bibles: Wolf, fi. 832-364, iv. 99-107 ; le Long- 
Masch, i. 331-408; Ed. Reuss in PRE? xii. 95-103; Franz 
Delitzsch, Zur Entstehungsgesch. der Polyglottenbibel des Kar- 
dinale Xvumenes, Leipzig, 1871, 1878, 1886 (44, 38, and 60 pp.), 4°. 


ii. THE MaAnuscripts.—A. Rolls.—The oldest 
form of book is the roll (1}37, volumen). Even 
at the present day the books which are read aloud 
in the principal part of the synagogue service are 
written in the roll form: namely, the Pentateuch 


(a7 1p), from which a pdrdsha is read every 
Sabbath, and the five Megill6th (quinque volumina), 
namely, the Song of Songs (read at the Passover), 
Ruth (at Feast of Weeks), Lamentations (on 
anniversary of Destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Chaldeans), Ecclesiastes (at Feast of 'labernacles), 
Esther (at Feast of Purim). 

The material of the rolls is usually parchment ; 
in the East, leather was also employed. At the 
beginning and the end there is a wooden roller 
(oyna yy ‘the tree of life’), and the columns that 
have been read are rolled up on the first of these. 
Neither vowel signs nor accents are present. In 
seven parchment rolls at Tzufutkale the present 
writer noticed a point at the end of each verse, 
in two of them two points. The letters parioye 
have generally small ornamental strokes (j'3n coro- 
nulwe), Between each book of the Torah four 
lines are left blank. The whole Pent. is divided 
into 669 sections (parashas nverp), which are called, 
according to the character of the spaces which 
separate them, open (aperte nimns, marked B) or 
closed (claus, nicind, murked p), The 54 Sabbath 
pertcopes are marked 5S5 and DOD respectively 
(with the exception of the 12th, Gn 47%, at whose 
commencement the intervening space is only that 
of one letter). Six words, whose initial letters 
are we 772 (Ps 68°), stand, particularly in Spanish 
(Sephardic) MSS, at the beginning ar a column: 
mvxid Gn Ll}, ana’ Gn 498, owat Ex 1428, 3 Lv 168, 
nD Nu 24°, and atyxi Dt 31%; in others, par- 
ticularly the German (Ashkenazite) MSS, the w and 
P are represented by Dt 16% opsy (or 124 apy) and 
2374 xww. Instead of a7 some MSS have 15" of 
Gn 494 at the commencement of acolumn. Many 
copyists begin each column with a new verse, some 
begin each with the letter waw, omey7 » The 
poctical passages Ex 15 and Dt 32 are written (and 
even printed) in artistically constructed divisions. 
On these and other rules to be observed by the 
writers of rolls, see the Literature. Epiyraphs are 
rare. The rules that have to be observed by a 
modern copyist of a Torah roll may be Jearned 
very convenicntly from S. Baer’s ed. of the Penta- 
teuch, xp 17 pen Reoedelheim, 1866 and often. 

B. MSS in 600k form. These may contain the 
whole Bible, or one or two of its four principal 
parts (Pent., Prophets priores, Prophets pos- 
teriores, Hagiographa). The material is either 

archment or paper (on the employment of the 
atter see Steinschneider, Handschriftenkunde, p. 
18 f., and cf. art. WRITING). The size is very fre- 

uently quarto; in ancient times folio is commoner 
than octavo. Almost all codices have vowels and 
accents. The omission of the double point soph 
park at the end of the verse is rare (four codd. at 

zufutkale, and cod. Brit. Mus. Orient. 4445; see 
Ginsburg, Introd, p. 473); still rarer is the placing 
of only a single point (cod. Tzufut. 102).—Most 
MSS contain also mas(s)ora, i.e. observations on 
the number of times that particular words and 
word-forms occur: mas(s)ora parva (Kéré and 
Keéthibh; the indication of the number of occur- 
rences of a word or word-form, e.g. 2=twice, “Sp= 
134 times) on the side marypins; mas(s)ora magna 
(detailed lists with citation of passages) on the 
top and bottom margins; mu«s(s)ora finalis; some 
M8s have Mas(s)oretic material also at the begin- 
ning. The extent of these observations was regu- 
lated by the space available, the inclination of the 
copyist, and the remuneration offered by the man 
who ordered the copy. Some copyists wrote part 
of the mas(s)ora magna in figures (animals, leaves, 
etc.) formed by Bieboreta flourishes, so that the 
reading is at times a matter of no little difficulty. 
Such embellishments have also proved not infre. 
quently detrimental to the accuracy of the copy 
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Highly valuable, but unfortunately found only in 
a portion of the MS8, are the epizraphs, especially 
when these give the date, the country, and the 
name of the scribe.-—The punctuation and the 
ms(s)ora are frequently not from the hand of the 
writer of the consonantal text, but have been 
added by one or two other scribes. ‘he punctuator 
is called pap. 

C. A scientific examination and collating of all 
ancient or otherwise important MSS of the O'T has 
not as yet. been undertaken. Collections of vari- 
ous readings are given by Sal. Norzi, J. H. 
Michaelis, and B. Kennicott (see above, i. D), 
J. B. de Rossi (below, J), S. Baer (i. G), and Ch. 
D. Ginsburg (i. E). Some of the most important 
MSS are— 

(a) Codex of the Former and the Latter Pro- 
phets, written by Moses ben Asher 827 years after 
the destruction of the temple, t.¢e. A.D. 895, now in 
the Karaite synagogue at Cairo. See M. Weiss- 
mann in the Heb. weekly {amagqgid i. (1857), Noa. 
47, 48, 50, it. 16; Jacob Sappir, veo jax, Lyck, 
1866, fol. 14; on the other side Ad. Neubaner in 
Studin Biblica, iti. (Oxford, 1891) pp. 25-27.— 
(6) Bible written by xysxna ja apdv; the vowel 
points, the accents, and the smas(s)ora are added, 
according to an epigraph, by Aaron ben Asher. 
It is now in the possession of the Jewish com- 
munity at Aleppo. See Sappir, fol. 12, 13, 
17-20; Strack, Lrolegomena, pp. 44-46, and in 
Baer-Strack, Die Dikduke ha-t’amim des Ahron ben 
Moscheh ben Ascher, Leipzig, 1879, pp. ix-xiv. W. 
Wickes (Treatise on the accentuation of the twenty- 
one so-called prose-books of the O7', Oxford, 1887, 
p. ix) contends that this epigraph ‘is a fabrica- 
tion, merely introduced to enhance the value’ of 
the codex. ‘The present writer is still doubtful 
whether Wickes is right. Ginsburg (Introd. p. 
242) does not call in question the credibility of the 
epigraph, —(c) St. Petersburg Bible written at 
Cairo in the year 1009 by Samuel ben Jacob, who 
declares that he copied the codex of Aaron ben 
Asher. See Harkavy-Strack, Catalogue, pp. 263- 
274. Wickes (/.c.) says, indeed, that. the codex 
‘is much younger,’ but the present writer feels 
certain that he is wrong. Ginsburg, too, believes 
in the trustworthiness of the epigraphs.—(d) Pro- 
phetarum posteriorum codex Baha eee Petro- 
pohttanus (B3], edidit H. L. Strack, Leipzig, 1876 
(449 and 37 pp.), fol. max., written A.D. 916. Re- 

arding the readings of this MS see Ginsburg, 
ntrod, pp. 215-230, 439-441, 475 f. 

D. The age of any MSS is much controverted. 
Cod. Brit. Mus. Add. 4708 (Latter Prophets) was 
assigned by the late Dr. M. Margoliouth to the 
6th cent.; Mor. Heidenheim judged that it might 
have been written between the 6th and the 8th 
cent. ; B. Kennicott (cod. 126) ascribed it to the 
beginning of the 15th century. Ginsburg says: 
‘The writing is such as we mect with in the 
Sephardic codices of the 12th and 13th centuries,’ 
and, so far as the present writer can judge without 
having examined the MS for himself, Ginsburg is 
right. || The Bible Cambridge 12 bears the date 
‘7 Adar, 616,’ t.¢e. 18th Feb. 856 A.D. We wonder 
that so sagacious and learned a scholar as the late 
S. M. Schiller-Szinessy accepted this date as correct 
(see his Catalogue, p. 13). Cf. L. Zunz, Zur Gesch, 
w. Literatur, Berlin, 1845, p. 214f£. ; Ad. Neubauer 
in Studia Biblica, iii. pp. 27-36. 

The number of unquestionably genuine ancient 
Spietanlls in Bible MS is not large. At Tzufutkale 
the present writer in 1874 noted the following, 
which emanate from the writers of the MSS them- 
selves: 922 A.D, =1234 Seleuc., cod. 34, Moses 
ben Napkin: known as & contemporary of Aaron 
ben Asher; 930 A.D.=1241 Seleuc., cod. 35/36, 
Salomo ben ayxn3, mas(s)ora written by Ephraim 
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ben xyxna; 943 A.D. =4703 of the Creation, cod. 
39, Isaak ben Jochai; 952 A.D.=4712 of the 
Creation, cod. 40, Joseph ben Daniel; 961 A.D. 
=4721 of the Creation, cod. 41; 989 A.D.=1300 
Seleuc., cod. 43, Joseph ben Jacob; 994 A.D.= 
4754 of the Creation, cod. 44, Moses ben Hillel ; 
1051 A.D. =4811 of the Creation, cod. 11, Moses (?) 
ben Anan.— Unfortunately, the Karaite Abraham 
Firkowitsch (both in his first collections and in the 
latest just mentioned, which since 1875 has like- 
wise been in St. Petersburg) either himself wrote 
entirely a great many epigraphs, or falsified them 
by altering dates and names. For instance, in 
cod. Tzufut. 11 he changed 4811 of the Creation 
into 4411=651 A.D. ! 

Much fresh information is to be hoped for from 
the treasures of the Genizah of Old Cairo brought 
by S. Schechter to Cambridge ; see the description 
of the Genizah by E. N, Adler in the JQ, 1897, 
p. 66917. 

E. Why is the number of ancient MSS of the 
Heb. OT so small?) Why have we no MSS as old 
as those of the NT, the LAXX, and the Peshitta? 
The reasons are: (1) Not a few Bible MSS, espe- 
cially Pentatench rolls, were destroyed by fanatical 
Christians during the persecutions of the Jews 
in the Middle Ages, particularly in the time of 
the Crusades. (2) A much larger number, how- 
ever, of MSS were destroyed by the Jews them- 
selves by means of the genizah (mV 52). Already 
the Talmud (Jfegilla, 266) tells of how a worm- 
eaten Pentatenuch roll is buried beside the corpse 
of a save; cf, Shulhan ‘Arukh, Joreh De'ah, 282, 
§ 10. This custom was later extended to all Heb. 
MSS of Biblical and non-Biblical texts, Deamon: 
indeed, with the modification that a room, generally 
a cellar, in the synagogue was devoted to their 
concealment. To the dryness of the Egyptian 
climate we owe the abundance of the material 
which, as was mentioned above, has been found in 
the synayogue of Old Cairo, But it was not only 
such MSS as had been damaged by the tooth of 
time, by fire, by water, or by constant use, that 
were deposited in the genizah; further, all Torah 
rolls that contained more than three mistakes in a 
column had to be concealed (sce Talm. AMenahoth, 
296; Shulhan ‘Arukh, Soreh Déah, 279). This 
rule partly explains how the MSS that have come 
down to us represent in the main one and the 
same text. Codices which deviated from the text 
of the recognized nakddnim and the mas(s)oretic 
principles were considered ‘incorrect,’ and were 
consigned to the genizah. A very notable instance 
of this is the codex of 916 A.p. found by Abr. 
Virkowitsch (cf. A. Firk., p31 32x, Wilna, 1872, 
p. 12, No. 29). Hence the present writer is unable 
to adopt the view of J. Olshausen, P. de Lagarde, 
and most moderns, that all Heb, MSS go back to 
a single standard copy (cf. also his discussion in 
G. A. Kohut’s Semitic Studies, Berlin, 1897, pp. 
563-571). 

F, LITERATURB.—In general: Wolf, Biblioth. Heb. ii, 281-882, 
iv. 78-98; O. G. Tychsen, Zentamen de variis codicum Heb. 
gerares, Rostock, 1772, Befreyetes Tentamen, 1774; || J. G. 

tichhorn, Linleit. in das AT'4, ii. 456-584, Gottingen, 1828 ; i 
Hi, L. Strack, Prolegomena eritica in VZ' Heb., Leipzig, 1878, 
p. 9-68 [this book has been long out of print; the author hopes 
o write a new work on the subject]; ‘Die biblischen und die 
massoret. Handschriften zu Tschufut-Kale in der Krim’ in 
Ztschr, f. luther. Theologie, 1875, pp. 587-624; || M. Btein- 
schneider,. Vorlesungen tiber die Kunde hebrdtscher Hand- 
schriften, deren Sammlungen und Verzetchnisse, Leipzig, 1897 
(110 pp.); § Ad. Neubauer, ‘The Introduction of the square 


characters in Biblical MSS, and an account of the earliest 
MSS of the OT’ in Studia Biblica et Eccles. iii. (Oxford, 1891) 


. 1-86. 
Pr. On rules for the writing of rolls destined forsynagogue use: 
Joel Miller, Masechet Soferim [Q75‘0 NZD), Der talmud. 
Tractat der Schreiber, eine Einlett. in das Studium der altheb. 
Graphtk, der Masora und der altjid. Liturgie, Leipzig, 1878 ; | 
J. G. Chr. Adler, Judaworum codicis sacri rite soribendt leges, 
Hamburg, 1779 (chs. 1.-v. of \0‘DO); { Raph Kirchheim, 
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Septem libri Talmudici parvi Hierosolymitant, Frankfurt 
a. M., 1851, pp. 1-11 ‘Sepher torah’; Moses Maimonides, Hil. 
khoth tephillin wmezuzah wegepher torah (separate impression of 
chs. vil.-x. in Jac. Henr. van Bashuysen, Observationes sacra 
Frankfurt, 1708]; | Leop. Low, Graphische Requwisiten und 
Erzeugnisse bei den Juden, 2 vola., Leipzig, 1870-71; || Salomo 
Ganztried, Diné kethibath 7 ah torah, etc., Ungvar, 1860 ; || A. 
ee Antiquitates Hbreorum, 1., Gottingen, 1743, pp. 
87-208. 2 

H. Catalogues of important collections of MSS.—Berlin: M. 
Steinschneider, Das Verzeichniss der heb. Handschriften, 1878 
(149 pp.) and 1897 (172 pp.), 49°. || Cambridge: 8. M. Schiller- 
Szinessy, Catalogue of the Heb. MSS preserved tn the University 
Library, \. 1876 (248 pp.). | Florence: A. M. Biscioni, Bibtio- 
thece Ebratce Gres Florentine . . . Catalogus, 1757. tl 
London, British Museum: Ginsburg, Introduction, Pp. 469- 
728 (describes 49 MSS collated for his edition of the OT]; R. 
Hoerning, Description and Collation of siz Karaite MSS of 

ortions of the Heb, Bible in Arabic characters, London, 1889 
68 pp. and 42 facsimiles). || Oxford : Ad. Neubauer, Catalogue 
of he Heb. MSS in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 1886 (1168 
cols. and 40 facsimiles). An Appendix by Ad. Neubauer and A. E. 
Cowley is in the press. || Parma: ALSS codices hebraict biblioth. 
J. B. de Rossi, Parma, 1803, 8 vols. | St. Petersburg: A. 
Harkavy und H. L. Strack, Catalog der heb, Bibelhandschrifien 
der kaiserl. Sffentl. Bibliothek zu St. Peterasbury, Leipzig, 1876 
(206 pp.). | Rome: Bibltothece Apostolice Vaticane codtcum 
mant scriptorum Catalogus . .. Steph. Evod. Assemanus et 
Jos. Sim. Assemanus .. . recensuerunt, vol. i., Rom, 1756, fol. 
(Heb. and Sam. MSS). || Turin: B. Peyron, Codices hebraici 
2. tn Laurinenst Athenco, 1880. ff Vienna: A. Kratft und 8. 
Deutsch, Die handschritl. heb, Werke der K. K. Hofbibliothek 
eu Wien, 1847, 4°, 

J. Onthe MSS collated for Kennicott’s work (above, {. D): 
Dissertatio generalia in VT Heb... . auctore B. Kennicalt, 
Recudi curavit et notas adiccit P. J. Bruns, Brunswick, 17383 
(696 pp.) ll J. B. de Rossi, Varice lectiones Vet. Zest., Parma, 
1784-88, 4°, and Scholia critica in VT libros, 1798, 4° (describes 
not only his own MSS, but all the codd. used by or for Ken- 
nicott which he had been able to see for himself}. 

K. Facsimiles of Bible MSS: The Peleonrepncs! Society's Fac- 
stiniles of ancient MSS (Orient, series), ed. W. Wright, London, 

t. Hil. plate 40: Brit. Mus. Harley 6720, Former and Latter 
*rophets, 2 K 1922-35 (‘seems to be of the 12th cent,’); plate 
41: Cambridge Univ. 24, HNagiographa with Targum, Dn 11-4, 
Jan. 1847 a.p.3 pt. iv. (1879) plate 64: Brit. Mus. Orient, 1467, 
Pent. and Targ. Onk. with the supralinear vowel sins, Nu 224l- 
2315 (‘written in Babylonia or Persia, about the 1Zth ne ll 
Ad. Neubauer, /acsimiles of Heb. MSS tn the Bodleian Lib- 
rary, Oxford, 1886, plate 1, cat. 64: Dt 957, with supralinear 
vowel signs and accents; plate 8, cat. 2822: Gn 1!-4, Span. 
@equare character, 1476 a.p.; plate 14, cat. 20: Ex 1825-199, 
German, 1840 a.D.3 plute 21, cat. 1144: beginning of the book 
of Jonah, followed by a Gr. tr., before 1263 A.D.; plate 31, cat. 
2828: 2 9'222-11, Yemen, 1561 a.v.; plate 88, cat. 2isd: Pr 44-63, 
Yemen, with the simplified supralinear punctuation ; plate 89: 
Mal 11-213, unknown characters, from a MS in private posses- 
sion in Kertach (seo A. Harkavy, Neuawyefundene heb, Bibetl- 
handschriften, 8t. Petersb. und Leipzig, 1884 [48 pp. and 6 
facsim.]}). | Ch. D. Ginsburg, A series o een facsimiles from 
MS pages of the Heb, Bible, with a evienpreas description, 
London, 1897, fol. max. {18 of these MSS are In the Brit. Mus., 
1 ia in the possession of the Earl of Leicester, 1 ig cod. Petropol. 
916 a.v.J). f B. Stade (GVJ) gives facsim. of: cod. Petropol. 916 
A.D.; cod. Karlsruhe 1 (Kennicott 154], Former and Latter 
Prophets with Targum, once in the possession of Reuchlin, 
18 3u26-819; Erfurt Bible, now Berlin Orient. fol. 1213, Is 11 3B; 
Hagiographa, with the simplified supralincar ptnctuation, 
Yemen, Berlin Orient. Quarto 680, Ps 1014-10211, | W. Wickes 
(Accentuation of the Prose books) gives as frontispiece a photo- 
graph (reduced scale) of a page of the Aleppo codex, Gn 2684 
97380, y Ad. Neubauer in Studia Biblica et Hecles. iii. gives fac- 
sitnile of cod. Cairo a.p. 897 and cod. Cambridge 12 (see above, 
D). {| On other facsimiles tek from non-Biblical MSS) 
see M. Steinschneider, ‘ Zur nleniar der heb. Palmographie’ 
in Centralblatt fur Bibliothekswesen, 1887, pp. 155-165. 

L. On A. Firkowitsch: H. L. Strack, A. Firk. und seine Ent- 
deckungen, Leipzig, 1876 (44 pp.); ZDAMG, 1880, pp. 163-168 ; 
Lit. Centralbl, 1883, No. 26, cols. 878-880. | A. Harkavy, 
Alt}id. Denkmdler aus der Krim, St. Petersburg, 1876 (288 


Pp.), 4°. 

iii, THE WoRK OF THE MA(S)SORETES.— Whence 
comes the text of our extant MSS? In all essen- 
tials, of course, from older MSS. But there is no 
doubt that all copyists meant to work nibp0 ‘aby, 
t.e, according to the traditions which had been 
handed down to them as to the writing and read- 
ing of the sacred texts. 

A. First of all, as to the word mon. It is the 
‘custom now in many quarters to write mp (cf. 
nyb2, m3), and to derive from the post-Biblical verb 
sop ‘hand down.’ The older form of writing it, 
however, is n769. This word is taken from Ezk 207 
(where it signifies ‘ binding’, from the root 10x), but 
in post-Biblical usage it assumed quite a different 
sense (as AnN of Is 41% 451! means in New Heb. 


not ‘ coming things’ but ‘letters’), mop in New 
Heb. means primarily ‘tradition,’ e.g. Mishna, 
Shekalim, vi. 1; hence the derivation from 199 
(A doth, i. 1) might be per se admissible, and even 
the pcnuneaticn n.dp, but the oldest witnesses, as 
has been said, are in favour of mbdp. In the next 
place, nxop stands for the tradition relating to the 
interpretation of Scripture. R.'Akiba says (A doth, 
ili, 13), ‘Masoreth is a fence to Torah,’ t.e. the 
prescriptions of the oral Law make transgression 
of the written Law difficult. Further, however, 
the word Mdséreth was applied to the tradition re- 
lating to the Bible text, and those who busied 
themselves with this tradition were called ‘bya 
micpa, or Méa(s)soretes, 

B. The 24 books of the OT were considered, at all 
events as early as the Ist cent. of the Christian era, 
as holy (see Jos. c. Apion. i. 8 (ef. PRE? vii. 427 f. = 
3 ix. 751 f.]). It was an object to preserve the text of 
these books, in particular and above all that of the 
Pentateuch, and its traditional understanding for 
coming generations. ‘This was accomplished first 
by attention to the consonantal text. 

(a) Conscientious care on the part of the copyists 
was ensured by numerous rules about the writing 
out of Bible codices, especially of synayogue rolls 
(cf. above, it. G). 

(6) They counted the verses and the words of 
each of the 24 books and of many sections ; they 
reckoned which was the middle verse and_ the 
middle word of each book; nay, they counted the 
letters both of particular sections and even of 
whole books. Tho Talmud, Kiddushin, 30a, says: 
‘The ancients were called Sopherim because they 
counted [75d ‘to count’] all the letters in the Torah. 
They said: Waw in pn Lv 11* is the middle letter 
in the Torah ; wn wx Lv 10'° is the middle word ; 
n>anm Ly 13% is the middle verse; ‘Ayin in “y'pD 
Ps 80"* is the middle letter in the Psalms, and x7 
ona Ps 78% is the middle verse.’ JR. Joseph asked : 
‘To which side does waw in ‘gahén’ belong? 
Answer: Let us bring a Torah, and [ will count. 
Surely, Rabba bar bar Hanna has said that the 
did not go away until they had brought o Torah 
and counted’ (cf. Morinus, Lzxercitationes biblica, 
Paris, 1669, p. 442). They counted also the fre: 

uency of the occurrence of words, phrases, o1 
orins, both in the whole Bible and in parts of it. 
Shabbath, 49b: ‘As the sages sat together, the 
question was raised, ‘lo what do the 39 principal 
works that are forbidden on the Sabbath day 
correspond? Jlanina b. ama said: To the [39] 
works at the building of the tabernacle ; Jonathan 
b. Eleazar said in name of Simeon b. Jose: They 
correspond to the 39 occurrences of the word 73x5n 
in the Torah. Then Rab Joseph asked, Dues Gn 
39" belong to the number or not? Abaji replied, 
Let him bring a Lawbook and count.’ 

(c) ee collected notabilia into groups, and thus 
not only helped the recollection of these, but also 
facilitated the control of the MSS. For instance, 
8 words written with final waw are read with he 
(cod. 916 A.D., Jer 2%); 14 words written with 
final ke are read with waw (cod. 916 A.D., Ezk 
37%), There is a great fondness for anything 
alphabetical; e.g. we have an alphabetical list 
of words which occur only twice in the OT—once 
with and once without waw at the beginning: 
mon 18 19 and asx) Gn 27" etc. (cod. 916 A.D., 
Jer 10%), 

(d) The scrintio plena and scriptio defectiva and 
other peculiarities of the traditional text were ve 
often noted in the Haggada at in the Midrashim), 
and not seldom also in the Halikhaé. These notes 
serve on the one hand as a proof that the form of 
writing remarked on was actually received from 
tradition ; and on the other hand they helped to 
ensure that this particular form was retained in 
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the Bible codices. For instance, in Gn 23'° the 
name Hphron is written the first time poy (plene) 
and the second time poy (defective). On this the 
midrash Gen. rabba 58 remarks: ‘Pr 284 ‘‘ He 
that hath an evil eye hastcth to be rich, and con- 
sidereth not that poverty shall come upon him” ; 
that is Ephron cle wished to get possession of 
the riches of the just one, but afterwards he came 
into poverty.’ In Hay 18 WKéthibh has r39x, Keéré 
masx, ‘Talmud, Yomea, 216 asks: ‘Why is 7 not 
written? Answer: Because five [7 as numerical 
sign=5) things which were present in the first 
temple were wanting in the second, the ark of the 
covenant with kappéreth and cherubim, the holy 
fire, the Divine gracious presence (Shekinah), the 
Holy Spirit, and the Urim and Thummim.’ 

C. By means of the invention of punctuation 
(vowel sicns and accents) between the 6th and 8th 
cent. it was sought to ensure the preservation of 
the traditional pronunciation ; perhaps there was 
also the intention of lightening the task of learners 
of the language. Unfortunately, we are without 
precise details as to the history of this invention ; 
the only point that is practically certain is that 
Syriac influence must be assumed. (InSyr. a point 
above the letter indicates the fuller, stronger pro- 
nunciation; a point under it the finer, weaker 
vocalization or even the absence of a vowel). 
Attention to these signs involved a large addition 
to the studies of the later Ma(s)soretes. For 
instance, 18 words beginning with damed oceur 
twice—in the one instance with shéwa (or hirek with 
following shéwe), in the other with pathah (cod. 
916 A.D., Is 8”); alphabet of words ending in 9 
which occur once eal 916 A.D., Is 34?%), 

D. Two systems of punctuation are completely 
known to us: (a) that employed in most MSS and 
in all penises editions, the so-called Tiberian, 
named from the city of Tiberias, where the stud 
of the Ma(s)sora flourished for centuries. This 
system has special accents for the three books, 
Psalms, Proverbs, and Job.— (6) the supralinear 
punctuation, so named because all the vowel signs 
are placed over the consonants; it was in use, 
alongside of the Tiberian system, among a portion 
of the Jews of Babylonia sence its usual designa- 
tion, ‘ Babylonian punctuation’) and Yemen (in 
Yemen till the 18th cent.). The signs for the prin- 
cipal vowels a, u, + are formed from the metres 
lectionis x, ),*; the disjunctive accents have mostly 
the form of the letter with which their name 
begins: ¢g. t=Apt zahkeph, v=xmw farha. The 
accentual system is certainly dependent upon the 
Tiberian ; the vowel system, too, vives the impres- 
sion, at least to the present writer, of less onyin- 
ality. The most important MS in which this 
system is employed is cod, Proph. post. Bab.- 
Petropol. 916 A.D. — The simple supralinear 
punctuation system adopted in many later Yemen 
codices is derived from the complicated system of 
cod. Petropol. 916 A.D. (G. Margolionth, it is true, 
is of the opposite opinion). —(c) M. Vriedliinder 
describes ‘ A third system of symbols for the Heb. 
vowels and accents’ in JQR, 1895, pp. 564-567. 
(In two fragments of Bible text found lately in 
Feypt and acquired by the Bodleian Library ; see 
Neubaner’s Catalogue, No, 2604, xi., and 2608, i.). 
Cf. C. Levias in AJS/, xv. 157-164, and P. Kahle 
in ZAT IV xxi. (1901) pp. 273-317. 

K. As the very name indicates, it was not the 
aim of the Ma(s)soretes to give anything new, but 
to preserve for future generations the Bible text 
exactly as it had come down to them, and this in 
regard not only to the consonantal text but also to 
its pronunciation, ‘Tendency’ of any kind was 
foreign to them. Instead oh bo in Is 1412 we 
should certainly read $5, but the former pro- 
nunciation is proved by Aquila and the Peshitta 


to have been in use before the punctuation. The 
name of the well-known Canaanite god can hard] 
have been Molekh, but Melekh; but already LX 
Aq., Symm., Theod. have Mékox = MT abb. 

+? The distinction between Ma(s)soretes and 
punctuators is no absolute one. The Ma(s)sora, 
as is shown by cod. 916 A.D., was complete before 
the end of the 9th century. Aaron b. Moses b. 
Asher, ‘the great teacher’ (527 7105p), whose 
activity fell within the first third of the 10th 
cent., enjoyed already in his lifetime a great repu- 
tation, and as early as the year 989 the Bible 
codex supplied by him with punctuation and 
Ma(s)sora was regarded as the model codex and 
as authoritative. This is the judgment, too, of 
the writer of the St. Petersburg Bible MS B19a 
(1009 A.b.), Moses Maimonides, of David Kimhi 
and of the later Jews. Aaron ben Asher himself 
had a rival in Moses b, David b. Naphtali, whose 
views were different not only regarding many 
minutive of punctuation (daghesh, metheg, accents), 
but even, at least in some passages, regarding the 
consonantal text (see Ginsburg, Jntrod. pp. 241- 
286). In like manner there were not a few differ- 
ences amongst the older Ma(s)soretes. The tradition 
about the text was not a uniform one, and it must 
be acknowledged that there were different schools 
of Ma(s)soretes. According to the readings of the 
codices employed as standards must have been the 
different indications in the Mas(s)oretic rubrics; 
and S$. Baer is not justified when, in the case of 
two statements that differ, he simply as a rule 
pronounces one to be wrong and corrects it from 
the other. 

G. The content of the Mas(s)ora was collected 
into special books or reproduced in Bible MSS. Of 
those collections the best known is the book which 
is named from its opening words a>>x) Ap2x (ed. 
Frensdorff, Hanover, 1864); cf. Ginsburg, /ntrod, 
p. 464. In the MSS the detailed statements of 
the Mas(s)ora magna, varying indeed greatly in 
extent, according to the inclination or the ability 
of the seribe, are found on the top and bottom 
margins, some at the end of a codex or a book, 
only a few at the beyvinning. For the fullest 
collection of such material we are indebted to Ch. 
D. Ginsburg. 

H. Lrreraturs.—Il. 1. Strack, art. ‘Massora’in PRE?ix. pp. 
388-394; || W. Bacher, ‘A contribution to the history of the 
term Massorah’ in JQR, 1891, pp. 785-790; ‘Die Massora’ in 
Winter und Wiinsche, Die jud. Litteratur seit Abschluss des 
Kanong, ii, (Trier, 1894) pp. 121-182; || Is. Harris, ‘The rise and 
development of the Massora’ in JQ/t, 1889, pp. 128-142, 223- 
257; i Ginsburg, Jntrod. (above, i. J) passum, esp. p. 421 ff, ; 
“Elias Levita, nvoD7 non 15D, Venice, 1638, 4°; Ch. D. 
Ginsburg, The Massoreth ha-massoreth of BE. L., withan Eny. 
tr.and .. . notes, London, 1867; J. Buxtorf, Tiberias sive com- 
mentarius masorethicusa triplex, Basel, 1665 (ist ed. 1620); | 8. 
Frensdorff, Massvretisches Worterbuch, Hannover, 1876 (20 and 
387 pp.), 4°; | Ch. D. Ginsburg, 7'he Massorah compiled from 
MSS, alphabetically and lexically arranged, London, 1880-86, 
3 vols. fol. (758, $38, and 883 pp.); IS. Baer und IT. L. Strack 
Die Dikduke ha-tcamim des Ahron ben Moscheh ben Ascher, u 
andere alte grammatisch- massorethische Lehrsticke, Leipzig, 
1879 (42 and 95 pp.). 

iv. EARLIER TRACES OF THE HEB. ‘TEXT OF THE 
OT.—The work of the Ma(s)soretes was ended 
(see above, iii. F) at the latest in the 9th cent., 
and lies before us in this form in the St. Peters- 
burg codex of the Latter Prophets, 916 A.b., and 
in other MSS. What other means have we now 
of ascertaining what was the form of text in 
earlier times ? 

A. On the margins of many codices, sometimes 
also at the end, there are notices of differences 
between various authorities, and of readings found 
in MSS that are now lost. Irom these notices we 
gather, for instance, that the Jews of the West 
(aw), t.¢. Palestine, differed from those of the 
East (nyo, ny72), t.e. Babylonia, even in regard to 
their Bible text. This difference, moreover, con- 
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cerned not only the Prophets and the Hagiographa, 
but also the Pentateuch, not only the consonants, 
but also the punctuation; cf. Ginsburg, Introd. 
pp. 197-240. The Eastern Madn‘ha’é were not 
eee at one among themselves; the views of the 
scholars of Sura differed on not a few questions 
from those of the scholars of Neharde'a. Cf. 
Strack, ‘ Ueber verloren geyangene Handschriften 
des AT’ in Geo. Al. Kohut, Semitic Studies, 
Berlin, 1897, pp. 560-572. 

B. The quotations in the Talmuds and the 
oldest Midrashim. The present writer has called 
attention to the importance of these quotations in 
his Prolegomena critica in VT Heb., Leipzig, 1873, 

p. 59-111, esp. p. 94/f. A prerequisite, which 


as not yet been ouppe for such investigations 
is eritionl editions of the Jewish literature just 
named. 


C. As to the activity of the a (ypap- 
pareis), t.e. those students of the Law who pre- 
ceded the Ma(s)soretes, and laboured during the 
last centuries B.C, and at the beginning of the 
Christian era, we have, unfortunately, only very 
scanty information. The principal passage is 
Talmud, Nedarim, 376, 38a: ‘A law given to 
Moses on Sinai (¢.e. a very ancient tradition) is 
the following: onmo xipp, the pronunciation fixed 
by the Sopherim, e.g. apy shamdyim, accented on 
the penult ; ‘o yy, the cancelling [of waw] by the 
Sopherim before 108 Gn 185 24°, Nu 31%, Ps 68%, 
and before yoseo Ps 367; ;3°np 8?) [7R, words read 
which are not written in the text, é.g. ny9 258 88, 
wx after dye: 25 16%, ox Jer 315, a9 after 'n Jer 
50”, nx before -b9 Ru 24, +x Ru 3517; yp xd) p9°n9, 
words written but cancelled in reading, €.g. &} 
after the second noo: 2 K 538, nxt before mson Jer 
324, the second pu Jer 513, the second vag Ezk 
4316 ox Ru 3!2.’* This record does not give all the 
instances: there were many differences as to the 
resence or the absence of the waw conjunctive. 
Chere were more words read but not written, 
and written but not read; see Frensdortt, OkAlah 
we okhlah, Nos. 97, 98; and Ginsburg, Massor, 11. 
p. 54f. We learn from the above extract that the 
Sopherim were not simply copyaebs but revisers of 
the text.—A large part of their work consisted in 
removing everything which could give offence in 
any way to pious souls when the sacred texts were 
used in the course of public worship. Further, 
the Divine names, especially the Tetragrammaton, 
had to be protected against irreverent, and above 
all against frequent, utterance (see §§ v., vi., and 
Ginsburg, Introd. pp. 345-404). 

It may be assumed as certain that the results 
of the common labours of the Sopherim in Jeru- 
salem were utilized in the Bible codices that were 
prepared under their superintendence, These 
codices would then serve as the basis of future 
copies. When differences were remarked between 
MSS, especially those kept in the sanctuary, it 
was the custom to follow the majority; cf. Pal. 
Talm, Ta'anith, iv. fol. 68a [according to Sopherim, 
vi. 4, Resh Lakish is the author aE the record]: 
‘Three codices of the Pent. were in the court of 
the temple. In Dt 33” one read pyn, two anyo; 
they accepted the text of the two, and rejected 
that of the one. In Ex 24° one read ‘mx, two 
“3; they accepted the text of the two, and re- 
jected that of the one. In one codex wa was 
written nine times, in two eleven times; they 
accepted the text of the two, and rejected that of 
the one.’ (py was, according to Talm. Meg. 
9a, one of the alterations made by the seventy- 


*It is worth while to remark that at least two of these ex- 
amples give the Eastern readings, namely, Ru 21! nx before 


$3 read but not written, and Jer 3211 nx) before nixD" written 
but not read. 


two elders in translating the Pentateuch into 
Greek. wn, as is well known, is written in the 
Pentateuch for both masculine and feminine 
gender ; wx occurs in MT of the Pentateuch only 
eleven times). 

v. THE IMPORTANCE OF THE OLD VERSIONS,— 
As really old MSS of the Heb. OT are not avail- 
able (ii. C-E), the ancient Versions have been ex- 
amined in order to discover the character of the 
text at a period earlier than that for which the 
MSS and the Mas(s)ora give their evidence. On 
these Versions see the separate articles in the 
present work. Here it may be generally re- 
marked that an exhaustive use of these aids is 
impossible so long as we are without critical 
editions. Such editions we do not as yet possess, 
whether of the LXX, the Targums, the Peshitta, 
or the work of Jerome. 

Of all the Versions the most important for our 
pupnoe is the Alexandrian, te. the LX.X (see the 

iterature in Strack’s Einleit. in das AT’, §87, and 
art. SEPTUAGINT above). Although, as has been 
just remarked, a critical edition is not yet in 
existence (for Dr. Swete gives only the text of 
cod. B with the variants of the oldest uncials), 
this much can be affirmed with certainty that the 
Heb. text which was the basis of the Alex. trans- 
lation frequently differed from the MT. But from 
the circumstance of this difference it by no means 
follows that the Heb. text used for the LXX was 
a better one than the MT. (This assumption is a 
capital error in the painstaking work of A. W. 
Streane on Jeremiah). Owing to the variety of 
translators, & epee examination is required for 
every part of the OT. The LXX is of most use 
for the recovery of the Heb. text in the books 
of Samuel, Ezekiel, and partially Kings. For 
instance, in 18 8'8 where M'T has oos-yn3, LXX 
has rightly ra Bovxéda budv, te. oonp3. But in 
many, passages the text was corrupt even prior 
to the LXX; for example, 1S 6 ‘5uU070’ and 
25 157 £40.’ 

The Hebrew exemplars from which the Alex- 
andrian translators worked had, at least in most 
of the books, the scriptio continua, that is, there 
was no separation of the words: for example, 
1 Ch 17° 9) 73x) appears in LXX as xal avéjow oe 
= WO7IN) 5 Pr 27 on 95a, LXX rhv mopelay airodv; 
183 02 x3, LXX els BdOos adrdy (cf. Driver, Notes on 
Heb. text of Sam. p. xxx f.; Ginsburg, Jntrod. 
158-162). —The matres lectionis were less Pee abil 
employed than is now the case in the MT (cf. 
Driver, lc, pp. xxxli-xxxiv; Ginsburg, /.¢. pp. 
137-157.—It 1s uncertain whether any, or how 
many, MSS with the old Heb. (Canaanite) script 
wore used by the Alex. translators, and hence 
whether deviations from the present M‘I’ may be 
explained by interchange of lettors which resemble 
each other in the old form of writing (cf. Ginsburg, 
Introd. pp. 291-296; A. J. Baumgartner, L’état 
du texte du livre des Proverbes, Leipzig, 1890, pp. 
272-282). 

Of the revising activity of the Sopherim many 
traces are to be discovered from the LXX, a 
circumstance which shows that this activity had 
commenced long before. Ish-baal the son of Saul 
is called in the LXX 'lecBéc6c, as in MT nyawx 
(see vol. ii. 501f.). The most of the emendations 
of the Sopherim (o™mo jpn) are found also in the 
LXX, e.g. Jer 24 yn33 ray Sétay avroé for 1313; but 
in two passages at least the ancient text is pre- 
served: 1S 3% ons obson, LXX Kaxodoyobrres 
oeir i.e, onde ‘pb, and Job 7” ‘by, LXX émt col, i.e. 
aby. 

vi, OBSERVATIONS ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
TEXT OF THE OT. — What means have we of 
getting back to still earlier times? 

A. Comparison of parallel passages, Historical, 
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Gn 6, ete. and 1Ch 1; 28S 23° and 1Ch 11; 
Sam., Kings passim, and Chron.; 2 K 18'8-20'" 
and Is 36-39; 2K 2418-259 and Jer 52. Legis- 
lative: Ex 20 and Dt 5 (the Decalogne) ; Lv 112% 
=Dt 1447, Poetical: 28S 22=Ps 18; Ps 105. 96. 
106 and 1 Ch 165%: Ps 14 and 63; Ps 40!°% and 
70'f-. Ps 5777 and 108)"; Ps 605 and 108%, Pro- 

hetical: ¥s 27-4 and Mic 428; Ob? and Jer 497, 
Some of the differences which show themselves 
between parallel passages may be explained by 
the assumption that they are due to an intention 
on the part of a later author or redactor (even if 
this intention was based on nothing more than 
the principle of variatio delectat), To intention, 
for instance, must be ascribed the deviations of 
the Deuteronomic Decalogue from Ex 20, In- 
tention, too, explains the diversity of construction 


of the word o'7%x ‘God,’ which is plur. in Ex 328 


(25m) but sing. in Neh 918 (qbyn), and so 2S 723 2b, 
but 1 Ch 172} q5n. Jt is very remarkable that the 
revising activity of the Sopherim is less manifest 
in Chronicles than in the books that were earlier 
accepted as canonical, One of David’s sons is 
called in 28 53% sal LXX ’Edadé, but in] Ch 14? 
yz:oy; the original form of the name has been pre- 
served (cf. nya of 25 Bal. with Sysx of 1 Ch 
8 al.).—In many instances, however, we must 
assume an error in the tradition: Gn 10* 4 Ziphath 
and Dodanim, | Ch 1 Diphath and Rodanim; 1 K 
5° (Eng. 47°] § 40,000,’ but 2 Ch 9% *4000’s 1 K 776 
$2000,’ but 2 Ch 4° ©3000’; 1 K 7* ‘knops’ 
(pcha'tm), but 2Ch 42 ‘oxen’ (béhdrim). Both 
texts cannot be correct; the one or the other rests 
upon a mistake. Possible sources of error are: 
freaks of the eye or (in cases of dictation) the ear, 
wandering of the memory (e.g. the putting down 
of a synonymous word, cf, 28 227 wipxy and Ps 18 
yw), false interpretation of abbreviations, or, 
conversely, failure to recognize the abbreviated 
form of words, All these sources of change and 
of error were of course at work also in those 
passages where, on account of the non-existence of 
. parallel passage, we cannot so readily recognize 
them. 

K. Carrying the Heb. text, as it presently exists 
in the so-called square script, back to the ancient 
Heb. form of writing. It is natural to assume 
that, in connexion with the change of written 
characters, errors must have slipped in, whose dis- 
covery may be facilitated by restoring the old 
script. The art. ALPHABET (vol. i. p. 70{f) can 
now be supplemented and improved with the help 
of the admirable work of M. Lidzbarski, Hand. 
buch des nordsemitischen Epigraphik, Weimar, 
1898 (pp. 173-203, ‘Die Schrift der nordsem. 
Inschriften’). 

C. We have seen that the text of the OT books 
has undergone not a few changes since their com- 
position. We must be careful, however, not to 
exnavperate the importance of these changes. The 
circumstance that we are still in a position to 
analyze, in the main with perfect confidence, most 
sections of the Pentateuch, i.e. to separate from 
one another the sources from which these sections 
have been composed, is a convincing proof that 
even the sum of all the changes in question has 
been far smaller than one might be disposed to 
think, and far smaller than critics like Aug. 
Klostermann have held it to be. 


vii, LITRRATURK.—F, Buhl, Kanon und Text des AT, Leipzig, 
188] (Eng. tr. Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark), §§ 23-99; F.G. Kenyon 
Our Bible and the ancient MSS, being a history of the lext ar 
ite translations?, London, 1896; T. H. Weir, A short history of 
the Leb. text of the OT, London, 1899 (both the last two works 
are of a popular character); A. Loisy, Zétst. critique du texte et 
des versions de la Bible, 2 vols., Paris, 1802. 05; A. Dillmann 
and F. Buhl, ‘Bibeltoxt dea AT’ in PAA ii, 713-728; the OT 
introductions of Eichhorn, Ed. Konig, H. L. Strack. 
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i. Introduction: Uncertainty about the Text of the Greek 
Testament. 
ii, Materials for restoration of the text. 
1. Manuscripts. 
2. Versions. 
8. Quotations. 
4. Number of Variations increased by the new materials. 
& Rules of Textual Criticism. 
Literature and Addenda. 


{In this article ‘ Introd.’ or ‘ Introduction’ stands for Neatle's 
Introd. to the Gr. NT., 1901]. 

i. INTRODUCTION: UNCERTAINTY ABOUT THE 
TEXT OF THE GREEK TESTAMENT.—For the general 
reader, as a rule, no question exists about the text 
of the book which he is reading. The copy in his 
hand is for him the work of the author. It is only 
under special circumstances that the question arises 
how far we may rely upon the text in our hands. 
Especially since the invention of the printing-press 
such circumstances have become much more rare, 
but they are far from having disappeared altogether, 
It may suffice to recall the obscurity in which the 
works of Shakespeare and the early editions of 
them are enveloped, or questions like that_as to 
the origin of some Rubries in the Prayer-Book.* 
But in the case of works composed at a time 
when their multiplication was possible only by 
means of copying, it requires little thought and 
experience to bring home this point with full 
force. It presses upon the mind with increased 
weight in the case of the NT, which was or is no 
‘book’ at all, properly speaking, but a collection 
of writings, a great many of which were at the 
outset not destined for publication and multiplica- 
tion. When St. Paul wrotc his first letter to the 
Thessalonians he did not write it with the inten- 
tion that it should or might be published after- 
wards, and consequently did not give it the form 
appropriate to such an object. Neither had he— 
or she, perhaps a poor slave or an old woman— 
who first copied it the intention of conan it for 
publication. Hence parts may have already been 
omitted which did not appear of importance, ¢é.g. 
the address, or the date and subscription ; sen- 
tences may have been abbreviated or expressions 
changed. It is similar with the Gospels. When 
the first collection of sayings of Jesus or the first 
narrative of His deeds was set down in writing, 
the next who copied it might feel inclined to 
enlarge it or to change any detail according to 
the form in which he had heard it, without any 
bad intention. 

In spite of this situation of things, not only 
readers but even editors of the Greek Testament 
rested for a long time satisfied in the naive belief 
that the next best, tc. worst, text in their hands 
was the text of the NT. When Erasmus finished, 
on the Ist March 1516, the first edition of the 
Greek Testainent sold in print, he put at the 
end: Finis Testamentt totius AD GRACAM VERI- 
TATEM vetustissimorumque Codicum Latinorum 
fidem ad probatissimorum authorum citationem et 


* A most significant example in German literature has been in- 
vestiyated lately by Prof. Tschackert of Gottingen. What is the 
original text of the Confeysio Augustana? It was handed to 
the emperor Charles v. on the afternoon of the 25th June 1680, 
in two copies, German and Latin. Both copies have disappeared. 
The Confession appeared in print as early as Sept. 1680, and two 
months later there was a semi-official publication of it by ite 
author, Melanchthon; but neither of these gave the original. 
Therefore Prof. Tschackert examined 85 manuscript copies, all 
dating from the year 15380, and nine of which once belonged to 
men who had subscribed the Confession. In an official docu- 
ment like this we expect now that all duplicates shall agree to 
the very letter. Yet, besides orthographical differences, Prof. 
Tschackert had to collect hundreds of variants, and the writer 
of tho present article is convinced that the true text has not 
been restored by him In every case, In one case it concerns a 
quotation from the NT (Gal 18), where Prof. Tachackert, follow- 
ing his MS N, printe ‘ sei verflucht,’ ‘let him be accursed,’ 
while the present writer believes that the other MSS ARZ give 
the true reading, ‘das sei verflucht,’ ¢.e. ‘let #¢ be cursed.’ 
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interpretationem ACCURATE Higa aed opera studi- 
ogue D. Erasmi Roterodami. his ad Grecam 
veritatem does not mean only ‘the Greek Original’ 
or ‘ the oriyrinal Greek’ in contradistinction to the 
Latin translation, but was meant to include the 
idea of original correctness and integrity. Erasmus 
was convinced that he had (on the whole) edited 
the original Greek Testament. In like manner, it 
was no empty boast, but an expression of their 
full persuasion, when the Elzevir printers put in 
the preface of their edition of 1633 the words: 
textum ergo habes nunc ab omnibus receptum IN 
QUO NIHIL IMMUTATUM AUT CORRUPTUM DAMUS. 
For the following comparison with the faithful 
representation of ancient monuments and inscrip- 
tions shows that they were really persuaded that 
they had given the original text to their readers 
(gut, cum lapides ac monumenta antiquorum quidam 
venerentur ac religiose representent, multo magis 
chartas has ab origine Oeomvedaorous vindicandas 
a mutatione ac corruptela tudicamus). And yet 
the difference is clear. In the case of an ancient 
monument and inscription, the original is before 
our eyes, in our hands; in the case of literary 
works, we are removed from the original by 
thousands of years, and are brought into con- 
nexion with it only through a series of repeated 
copyings; and every fresh copy—perhaps even the 
first—was a source of errors, even when the copyists 
took all possible pains to be correct. We have 
already pointed out and accounted for the fact 
that in the case of the NT there was at first a 
period of textual laxity (cf. Westcott-Hort, §§ 6-14, 
‘Transmission by writing,’ where it is shown how, 
even when the copyist has the intention of tran- 
scribing language (not sense), he, by mental action, 
passing from unconscious to conscious, May come 
to introduce free modification of language and even 
rearranyement of materials). A few examples may 
show to what differences copying gave rise— 


What is the name of the tenth apostle in Mt 103? 


(a) One sot of our witnesses gives Oaddaios. 
b) Another, 1BBaset. 
‘3 A third, combining (4+), age é iwixaAnOsics Aspe 
it. 
d) A fourth (0+a), AcBBaios 6 i, Oaddaios. 
e) A fifth, Judas Zelotes. 
) Asixth, Judas the son af Jamea. 


) A seventh (=e+b+a), "Tovdas d xadrovpsvos AgB- 
Bases 3 ixixanisis Oud- 
s06. 


(A) An eighth, Thatheus Zelotis.* 


Or, what was the clothing of John the Baptist? According to 
Mk 16 ‘Camel's hair and a leathern girdle about hig loina’?! or 
only ‘the skin of a camel’ without a girdle (dippiv xaptrev)? 
The latter is the reading of D, while the girdle is missing also 
in several Old Latin MSS. 

How does the Apocalypse and the NT conclude? We have— 
leaving out such minor variations as the addition of ‘Amen’ or 
‘Amen, Amen,’ or the grace ‘of the Lord Jesus,’ or ‘our Lord 
Jesus,’ or ‘the Lord Jesus Christ,’ or ‘Christ’ alone—the varia- 


tions— 
1) ‘With the saints’ (RV) 
2) ‘With all’ (RVim). 
3) ‘ With you all’ (AV) 
4) ‘With we all.’ 
5) ‘With all the sainta,’ 
(6) ‘ With all men.’ t 


* WH adopted (a) on the authority of xB 17, 124 6 cord 
vg me the Hier. loc. (apparently), and adduced § 804 among the 
examples of important or interesting readings, attested by xB, 
but lost from the rest of all extant unciala; Tischendorf, on the 
contrary, preferred (0) on the strength of D 122 & Orig. Aug.— 
and 60 does Blass now—a reading which is by WH here and 
in Mk 818 declared ‘a Western corruption,’ these being the 
only two places where either name occurs. () is a well- 
supported ‘Old Latin’ reading (a, b, A, found also in the Roman 
Chronography of 354, see art. THADD#&US) ; (y) is found in 243 
and the Apostolic Constitutions ; (hk) in the Rushworth Gospels, 


on which see JASE, iii. p. 96. ; 
¢ The third reading, ‘with you all,’ has no Gr, MS authorit 

at all, but was retranslated by Erasmus from the Latin Vul- 
te because the only Gr. MS of Revelation which wag at his 

disposal was defective at the end; it has been retained in the 


Lutheran Version even after its revision, while the RV replaced 
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On internal grounds it would be quite impossible to decide 
which is the true reading; bow difficult a decision is on the 
basis of all arguments (witnesses and internal grounds) is shown 
by the difference between the latest editors. 

For more examples it is sufficient to refer to the margins of 

the AV (Mt 111 ‘Some read’; 2628 ‘Many Greek copies have’; 
Lk 1072 ‘Many ancient copies add these words’; 1748 ‘This 
36th verse is wanting in most of the Grcek copies’; Jn 13!5, 
Ac 258 ‘as some copies read’; 1 Co 1651, Eph 612, Ja 218, 2 P22 1), 
2 Jn8); but especially to those of the KV which are crowded 
with such remarks ag ‘Some (many) ancient authorities read 
(insert, omit, etc.)’ from Mt 118 down to Rev 2221, Cases like 
the Doxology of the Lord’s Prayer, the close of the Second 
Gospel, the conma Johanneum (1 Jn 57), will readily occur to 
the mind of the reader. 
_ Itis not possible here to count up all the ways 
in which errors may originate; every one who 
has to do with copying and printing has some 
testimony to bear regarding it. One of the com- 
monest is, for instance, the so-called homoioteleuton, 
by which arise what our printers call ‘match’ or 
‘funeral,’ whereby peseaee is either written twice 
or totally omitted; the latter being, of course, the 
more dangerous case. By such an omission in the 
editions of Erasmus the words xapi 1—yapiw ? (Ja 4°) 
were wanting in the Bibles of Luther till 1568 or 
even longer. Another aay frequent source of 
error is the ¢ransposition of leticrs (especially 
where liquide are concerned) or of words. In Jn 
8'3 six possibilities are represented in the position 
of the words: ‘Jesus spake unto them ’— 


(1) adrois dddAncer 6'Incods, RB, 

(2) avrots 6 Inoois éXdvncer, EF, 

(3) é\dAncev aurois 6’Incods, D 1, 33, 

(4) &\dAncev 6’Incois avrots, Cyril, iv. 484, 
(5) 6’Inoobs avrots é\ddnoev, TR, 

(6) d’Inoobs éXdAnoev adrois, N 


and a seventh, the combination of (1) and (4), is 
given by N* adrots éXddyoev 6’ Inoods avrois. 

A third source is the addition of words which the 
copys found missing ; the subject, for instance, as 
‘God,’ ‘the Lord,’ ‘Jesus,’ By such a (wrony) sup- 
position, e.g., the text is explained which ascribes 
the Magnitont Lk 1, to Mary instead of Elisabeth 
(see Introd. ad loc.). 

In view of all the perils to which literary works 
like the NT have been exposed, it is really astonish- 
ing to find how much has been preserved, and, on 
the whole, how faithfully. nd we willingly 
subscribe to the words ar. Bengel, placed at the 
end of the editio minor of the ‘NT in the original 
Greek,’ which is at present the nearest approach 
to the goal, that of WH: psa summa iw lodris 
omnibus salva est, ew Det providentia: sed tamen 
lam ipsam providentiam non debemus co allegare, 
ut a lima quam accuratissima deterreamur, But 
also the sequel will still hold good: Korum, qué 
precessere, neque defectum exagutabimus, neque ad 
eum nos adstringemus: eorum, qui sequentur, pro- 
fectum neque postulabymus in presenti, neque pre- 
cludemus in posterum: quelibet etas pro sua facul- 
tate veritatem investigare et amplecti, fidelitatemque 
tn minimis et maxinus prestare debet. 

ii. MATERIALS FOR RESTORATION OF THE TEXT, 
—The means of arriving at the original text, and 
the rules for the application of these means, are 
of course the same for the NT as for other 
literary works of antiquity; only that for the 
NT we are in a much better situation than for 
most other works, as, for instance, the Greek and 
Latin classics, or the OT, owing to the abundance, 
variety, and comparative excellence of the docu- 
ments at our disposal. ‘These documents are: 
Manuscripts, Versions, Quotations. ‘The colophon 


2. 
> 


it by the first (and second). Also the fourth does not seem to 
have any MS authority, but to be, as Ed. Reuss styled it, pium 
correctorig aut typothete suspiriuin in a Basle edition of 1645, 
from which it passed over into the edition published In the 
same year and place b Melanchthon, who mentions, however, 

lemented). 


vuov in his Appendix (Jntrod. p. 159 is to be su 
With (5) compare the reading of D* (for 3) in He 1948, 
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of the first edition of Erasmus, quoted above, 
mentions these three classes of documents. 

1. Manuscripts (cf. WH, §§ 98-106).—The first 
place in the class of MSS would be held by those of 
the authors themselves if they were extant—the 
autographs. The possibility of their existence 
cannot eh denicd, seeing that we have documents 
written on papyrus, t.e. on the same writing 


material which was used in N'T times, and from. 


regions not far removed from the birthplace of the 
NT, of twice, almost three times the age which 
the autographs of the NT would have to-day (see 
art. WRITING, p. 950°). But, as a matter of fact, 
the NI autographs have been lost. Already 
Irenwus appeals only to careful and old copies (é» 
mraot rots crovdatos kal dpyalos dvreypddos), and the 
testimony of those who have themselves seen the 
author (xal waprupotyrwy airay éxelywy rv kar’ bye 
Tov "Iwdvyny éwpaxérwy), and to internal evidence (kat 
roO Abyou Scddoxovros Nas). 


On the style in which the autographs of the NT may have 
been written, and the whole question how we have to conccive 
of them, see /ntrod. p. 20ff., and art. WriTING, p. 951. Of 
expressions referring to books and writing we have in the NT: 
Bifdes, BiBAiev, BiBAepsdiov (only in NT [Rev.], with the variant 
BiBrAapiov), pspeBpavar, X&pTn, xeAaos, plhav, ypaguy, etc. 


The hope which Bengel expressed with reference 
to the much disputed passage 1 Jn 5! etiam atque 
etiam sperare licet, si non autographum Johanneum 
at alios vetustissimos gracos . . . in occultis divine 
providentia: forulis latentes suo tempore productum 
tri, has been fulfilled lately in a way that could 
not have been expected at his time. 


Erasmus (1516) had at his disposal for his first edition only 
one or two MSS, the oldest being of the 10th cent. ; Stephen 
used for his Regia (1560), besides the printed edition of Ximenes, 
two uncials (DI) and 13 cursives. The London Polyglot (1657) 
was for the first time able to make use of the Codex Alexan- 
drinus. More additions to the stock of witnesses were made by 
Mill (1707), Bengel (1734), especially Wetstein (1751); but of the 
two MSS which are now reckoned best, the Vaticanus was not 
yet accessible in a trustworthy form, and the Sinaitioua was 
not yet discovered. 


Tischendorf knew in his 7th edition (the last 
which he fully completed) for the Gospel 52 uncial 
MSS or fragments of such, at the head of them the 
codex Sinaiticus, ascribed by him to the middle of 
the 4th cent.* When Gregory completed the Pro- 
legomena to Tischendorf’s editio octava, he counted 
for the Gospels alone about 25 uncials more; and 
in the most recent work on the subject, Gregory’s 
German revision of the said Prolegomena (Tezt- 
kritik des Neuen Testamentes: Erster Band, 1900), 
he describes 97, prOnsnG the description of 4 
more for the appendix. It is similar with the 
other parts of the NT. And while hitherto very 
few MSS had been known on papyrus (the writing 
material of Apostolic times), and none earlier than 
the age of Constantine, now several fragments on 
papyrus have been found recently, and two at least 
are assiyned to the 3rd cent. (see WRITING, p. 952"). 

Of curswe or minuscle MSS (see on them art. 
WRITING, p. 954") about 3000 are now known, if we 
include the Lectionaries ; and 2000, so it is esti- 
mated by Gregory, wait for description and classi- 
fication. As a whole the cursive MSS are less 
valuable than the uncials, but several of them are 
very important, even more than uncials, because 
the text of a cursive MS, in spite of the recent 
date of the MS, may be much older than that of 
an uncial. 1tis impossible to give here a list either 
of the uncials or, still less, of the cursives; some 
of the former have been treated in separate 
articles, see A, ALEPH, B, C, D, L; we must refer 
to Tregelles’ revision of Horne’s Introduction 
(vol. i. 1856), Tischendorf-Gregory, Scrivener- 
Miller‘, Gregory, i. (see Literature). 

* Compare also the table in WH, § 19, showing the late date 
at which primary MSS have become available. 


Special attention is due, though they have not 
received it hitherto, to the Lectionares, i.e. the 
manuscripts of ecclesiastical lessons taken from 
the NT (WH, §§ 103, 104; Scrivener, 1. 74 ff., 327 ff. ; 
Gregory, Teatkritik, 1. 327ff.). ‘Comparatively 
few of them have as yet been collated. Some of 
these have been found to contain readings of 
sufficient value and interest to encourage further 
inquiry in what is as yet an almost unexplored 
region of textual history, but not to promise con- 
siderable assistance in the recovery of the apostolic 
text’ (WH, /.c.). Liturgical books are always con- 
servative, are official books, and can be localized 
with much more certainty than other MSS of the 
NT. Gregory is inclined to believe that the order 
of lessons read on Sundays originated perhaps 
as early as the first half of the 2nd cent., that for 
the Saturdays towards the end of the third quarter 
of this century, and that for the week - days 
towards the end of the same century (p. 337). In 
the Apostolic Constitutions, ii. 57, it is prescribed 
that, after the Lessons from the OT, are to be 
read the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of 
Paul, and after this, by the deacon or presbyter, 
the Gospels of Matthew and John, Lue and 
Mark. No mention is here made at all of the 
Catholic Epistles and the Apocalypse. This is 
exactly the old Canon of the Syriac Church (see 
SYRIAC VERSIONS, p. 647). The redactor of the 
Constitutions knows, apparently, the First and 
Second Epistle of Peter, Hue he does not make use 
of Jaines, 1-3 John, Jude, and Rev. ; for the refer- 
ences to Ja 1® 7 and Rev 22)% 3% (ed. Lag. p. 203, 10. 
204, 9) must be changed into Didache, ch. 4, Dt 
47 (see Zahn, Geschichte des Kanons, ii. 182 f.). 
Up to the present day no lessons from Rev. are 
found in the system of the Greek Church; and 
there seem to be preserved Lectionaries which even 
do not contain lessons from the Catholic Epistles 
either; see Apost, 65 (Scriv.=68 Greg.), a MS in 
the possession of the Baroness Burdett - Coutts, 
lii, 25, though it may be only of the 14th cent. 
(according to Gregory ; 12-13th acc. to Scrivener). 
A MS like this, which has preserved such an old 
system of lessons, is likely to contain also a text 
of ancient character. Up to the present, however, 
these MSS have not been examined on this point. 

2. Similarly the second class of our documents 
has been enriched, namely, the ancient Versions. 

See WH, §§ 107-122; art. Versions, and the separate artt. 
Arasio, vol. i. p. 186; ARMENIAN, tb. 153; Eayrtian, tb. 668; 
SAEIGEO, . 741; LATIN, Vol. iii. p. 47; SYRIAO, p. 645; VULGAR, 
p. 873. 


The very first edition of the Gr. Test., the Com- 
plutensian Polyglot of Cardinal Ximenes (1514~17), 
laced side by side with the Greek Text the Latin 
ulgate,* and even remodelled the former after 
the latter in various places (especially 1 Jn 5’; see 
art. SKEPTUAGINT, p. 440). On Erasmus see above 
(p. 732). Beza (1519-1605) made a modest begin- 
ning with the use of Oriental Versions, publishing 
a triglot edition of the NT, 1569 fol., Greek, 
Latin, and Syriac, the latter edited by Immanuel 
Tremellius, and using for Acts and 1 and 2 Cor. an 
Arabic Version, put at his disposal by Franciscus 
Junius. These versions were presented in a con- 
venient combination by the ‘Polyglots’, especially 
that of Walton, 1657 (Syriac, Ethiopic, Arabie, 
and, for the Gospels only, Persian), J. Fell (1675) 
took care to insert in his apparatus the Gothic and 
the Coptic, as versiones antiquissimas et a regioni- 
bus qua patet orbis maxime distantibus orventes. 
But the older of the Egyptian Versions, the Sahidic, 
was first mentioned in 1778, and edited in 1799; 


* On the Gr. MSS used by St. Jerome, see, besides the Epi. 
fogus of Wordsworth-White (pp. 658.671) ; E. Mangenot, Rev. 
des Sciences Ecclésiasti (Jan. 1900); J. H. Bernard, Herma 
thena (xi. No. xxvii. 1901, 835-342). 
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and of an older Syriac Version, only one, and this 
a mutilated MS, had been made known by Cureton 
as late as 1858, till the Syriac-Sinai palimpsest 
was discovered by Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson in 
1892. F. C. Burkitt is inclined to ascribe the 
latter MS to the end of the 4th cent.; and there is 
no doubt that the version contained in it is in 
some way or other connected with the Diatessaron 
of ‘T'atian, the pupil of Justin Martyr, t.e. a work 
of the third quarter of the 2nd century. 

3. The mention of Justin may lead to our third 
class of documents, the Quotations (cf. WH, §§ 123- 
126, ‘Fathers’). The finds of the last century 
have greatly enriched this source (cf. Clem. ad 
Corinthios, Barnabas, Hermas, Aristides, Didache, 
etc.); and for those Fathers whose works had 
been previously known, but only in inadequate 
editions, trustworthy editions are now everywhere 
in the course of preparation or publication ; cf. the 
Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, 
edited by the Academy of Vienna (now more than 
40 vols.), and Die Griechischen Christlichen Schrift- 
steller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte, to be published 
by the Academy of Berlin (up till now 7 volumes, 
including 3 of Origen). 

For illustrations of how untrustworthy the printed editions 
have hitherto heen, partly owing to the fault of the editors, see 
Introd. p. 146ff., from Origen, Oyril, Oyprian; on Ephraem 
Syrus see F. O. Burkitt in Texts and Studies, vil. 2. 

And yet the importance of the quotations is very 
great. Some of the Christian writings belong to 
the lst cent.,* of most of which the date and birth- 
piace are exactly known: thus they help us as 

andmarks for the fixing of texts handed down 
in MSS of unknown origin. Especially valuable 
are those passages in which the Fathers refer to 
the manuscripts in their hands (dvrlypada, exem- 
plaria, libri) and their vuriants, from JTrenzus 
downwards (see above, p. 734*), and it is strange 
that these passages are not yet collected and 
sifted. 

Most welcome will be Sancti Irenei Novum Testamentum, 
edited by W. Sanday, advertised as in preparation by the Oxford 
University Press; on Clement of Alexandria see P. M, Barnard 
(T. and St. v. 6, but only for Gospels and Acts); on Tertullian, 
Rénsch, Das Neue Testament Tertullians ; see also Introd. p. 
144 ff. Krom Augustine alone P. de Lagarde collected 20,640 
quotations from the NT, together with 13,276 from the OT (now 
in the TATA: of Gottingen {MS Lagarde, $4]); Dean Buryon, 
with the help of several ladies, filled 16 thick volumes of 
quotations, which were acquired after his Fey. the Trustees 


of the British Museum. See Ed. Miller, Tezt 
upon the Holy Gospels, 1. i, pp. xilf., xx ff. 


On the other hand, it is clear that all depends on 
the exactness with which the author has quoted 
hig text, Amongst the earliest quotations we may 
reckon the use made in the NT itself by one 
writer of an earlier writing, for instance by Luke 
and Matthew of Mark, by Jude of 2 Peter, or vice 
versa. 

4. Number of Variations increased by new 
materials. — Bewildering as this cloud of wit- 
nesses is, still more bewildering is the mass of 
variants presented by them. Already in the time 
of Mill the number of variations in the NT was 
estimated as 30,000. Scrivener reckoned in 1874 at 
least four times that quantity, Schaff (Companion, 
1892) stated that now it cannot fall much short of 
150,000, ¢e. more variants than words, or, as the 
NT consists of 7959 verses, about 20 variants for 
every single verse. And yet every new document 
that comes to light increases them. Take so short 
a letter as that of Jude. The discovery of the 
codex Sinaiticus alone brought to light 9 readings 
not recorded before in Tischendorf’s 7th ed., among 

*‘There are perhaps as many as a hundred ecclesiastical 
writers older than the oldest extant codex of the NT; while 
between a.b. 500 and a.b. 600 (within which limita our five oldest 
MSS may be considered cere to fall) there exist about two 


hundred Fathers more’ (Dean Burgon, Last Twelve Verses of 
Alurk, p. 21). 


Commentary 
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them the addition of kal fwijs after owrnplas in v.*, 
and the substitution of racay yuxyy for wdvras rods 
doeBets in v.', 


The first part of the Amherst Papyri, published by Grenfell 
and Hunt, 1900, supplied the single verse He 1! written (along 
with Gao 12) in a small uncial hand of the late 8rd, or more prob- 
ably early 4th cent., at the top of a papyrus leaf containing 
a letter from Rome. It furnishes the reading ves rarpaciy 
sev not recorded before. In the same volume was published 


a single vellum leaf, dating apparently from about the &th or 
6th cent., containing Ac 211-22 with lacuns; it furnished as 
singular pens v.12 gwpés voy wArov; v.13 ivArAsivatey Alyovres, 
the latter reading being practically that of D (SsazAsvertor 


Aiyeyrs), with which D had stood hitherto alone, instead of 
xrtvalorres (or diexAsuelovrss) iAsyov.* Even in the case of docu- 
ments known from early times a fresh revision will enrich ‘3 
correct) the critical apperetue of our present editions. Cf., for 
instance, the notes of the present writer on cod. D in Z WTh, 
1895, 157 ff., and the collation of this codex in NT Gr. Suppl. 
p. 66. The reading wapaxadrsdus (pros. hist.) in Ac 2112, not 


mentioried by Blass in 1895 (Gétt.), has been received by him into 
his text in 1896 (Lips.). On certain readings of B see Introd. 
p. 289. On1P 116 Tischendorf states that NC have 69: ytypae- 
ver, in reality they have 36 yiyp. etc. F. 0. Burkitt was the 
first to make out, in 1899 (JTASE, i. 278), that the Old Latin MS 
k read in Mk 1554 by ite first hand maleclizisti, corroborating 
thus aveidicas of D. Inregard tothe Gothic translation of Ulfilas, 
Tischendorf does not mention the very curious reading mana- 
aint, Jn 715=:turba, for 'lovdaie: (gee cod. f), and the fact that 
here are various readings on the wargins, ag xavyyneapnos 1 Co 
188, aveyivdexers Gal 421, yas Eph 115, 
The same holds good of the Version’ and of the Fathers, that 

a new revision will greatly enlarge or rectify the critical appa- 
ratugof our present editions, Of. Mk 77 ri0: ayeran Dabc; yet 
cf, Olem. of Alexandria, who is older than any of our MSS: 4 py 
yep Tee Ato ayaav Axés (583); bers yap xa) b Anos Sb reis 


Xudtcw &yawaiv (614). 


The use of ayaray ig of course a re- 


miniscence of Ps 7836; see Olem. Strom. iv. 82 (Dind. ii. 334, 
1. 2, compared with 333, 1. 27, where Ps 5811 is a misprint for 
$78") asx: &ersrriv Ts, 2re Clem. Rom. ; but in Clem. ad Cor. 
i. 15 only cod. A has asieriy, cod. H axtyu. The reading 
poxdy or paxxay (cod. O) Mt 522, in the Apostolic Constitutions, 
ii. 225 apyesoey for wpdryy in Lk 1522, 1d. ii, 41 (cf. RMDIP in the 
Syriac translation of I Clem. ud Cor, 47 for &pxaiav), 


We leave out—for want of space—all variations 
concerned with the later additions to the text, as 
headings, summaries, numbering of sections, stichi, 

uotations, miracles, Eusebian sections, notes on 
the voyages of Paul, noting of church lessons, ete.; 
though some of these particulars are of great im- 
portance for the history of the text, especially for 
the classilication of MBS. Only by way of ex- 
ample we may mention that Tischendorf gives, for 
the inscription of the Epistle of Jude, eleven, and 
for its subscription twelve different forms; for the 
heading of the Apocalypse their number actually 
rises to erghteen. We coniine ourselves strictly to 
the text. 

If any of our readers is startled by this mass of 
variations, though it will no longer cause him 
dogmatical anxieties and heart-burnings as it did 
ios A. Bengel in former times, he may console 
himself, in the first place, by observing that the 
variety is not nearly so great as it might have been, 
and as it actually is in a closely allied department, 
—that of the Apocryphal literature (Gospels, Acts, 
etc.). 

Let us compare the statement of A. C, Headlam, 
on the Clementine literature (J7AS¢, iii. 48), and 
simply cast a glance at the very first item in 
Tischendorf’s 2nd ed. of the Evangelta Apocrypha, 
the so-called ‘ Protevangelium Jacobi.’ Take as an 
example Tisch. 24, where the original text said 
that ‘the chapiters of the temple wailed and were 
rent from the top to the bottom’ at the murder of 
the tather of John the Baptist by Herod. One 
manuscript writes that the priests rent 7a ludria 
a’rwy, another changes this into kal é@pijvncay Ophvor 


péyay. 
We have nothing like this in the canonical 
NT. Even the greatest variations offered by D 
* How common such variations are may be seen from Wis 1114, 


where the very same example ocours: awsiwer yAwatovres RAB, 
daurévess ix Awater O. 
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(in Luke and Acts, which have been called ‘ monstra 
potius quam vari lectiones’) are tame compared 
with these. Nevertheless, we should be only too 
glad to have a thread of Ariadne to guide us 
through the labyrinth of NT criticism. 

5. ftules of Textual Criticism,—To meet this 
want, the rules drawn up for literary criticism in 

eneral have been applied to the N'T in particular. 

e can only touch on some of them. First of all, 
that of Bengel: proclivt scriptions prestat ardua, 
which is commonly quoted in the shorter but less 
balanced form: difficilior lectio placet or difficilior 
lectio principatum tenet. Under this rule falls that of 
Giusbach : Brevior lectio prefercnda est verbosiori ; 
also that which Wordsworth- W hite formulated (in 
the Oxford Latin NT): Vera lectio ad finem vic- 
toriam reportat [i.e. where & phrase occurs several 
times with variations, that reading is the true one 
which is attested at the later places: ‘sw#pe enim 
scribes quod primo loco pro mendo habent, secundo 
pro vero agnoscunt’].* But itis clear that these 
rules have a very limited application. Internal 
judgment is liable to much error, even if the textual 
critic has a special gift—and has developed it by 

ractice—of divining what the author is likely to 

ave written (intrinsic probability), and what a 
copyist is likely to have made him seem to have 
written (transcriptional probability). 

Of greater importance is the external evidence, 
the MSS, Versions, Quotations, But here again 
some warnings are necessary. For instance, the 
rule of Sauppe: ‘Do not overrate your Codex,’ 
that which you may have inecovered (is Tischen- 
dorf did with &), or in which you are for some 
reason or other specially interested. Or the rule 
from the Zen Commandments for a philologist—we 
think they are by the late Professor A. Lehrs of 
K6nigsberg—‘ Thou shalt worship no Codices,’ Or 
the paying : ‘Common sense is older than any 
Codex’; or in Latin: ‘ Ratio et iudicium centum 
codicibus potiora,’ 

How are we to sift and judge the evidence? 
That it is not allowable to count the witnesses is 
now gencrally acknowledged ; in theory, too, it is 
acknowledyved that we have to distinguish between 
the age of the MS and that of its text; but in 
practice too great weight is still allowed to the 
oldest of our MSS. Neither is it sutticient to 
follow an eclectic course,t to decide each case by 
itself, to stop at the comparison of single readings. 
This is only the first step; and for this it is sufli- 
cient to take the most significant variations, 4.e. 
(2) such as olfer a considerable divergence of 
meaning witha small variation of furm, whether 
it be brought about (a) accidentally or (8) by pur- 
pose; or (6) such as offer identity of meaning with 
great variation of form; or, finally (c), additions, 
omissions, and transpositions, 

Such passages are, for instance, for (a) from 
Revelation [— 

18 Avcaymr, NAC... 
AovcarvrTit, QP... 

813 derof, SNAQ.. . 
dyyétov, P.. 

1338 * 666,’ almost all. 

‘616,’ C 11 (MSS quoted by Trenzus). 


* Of. further; ‘td verius, quod priua,’ called by Dean Burgon an 
axiom which holds every bit as true fn Textual Criticism as in 
Dogmatic Truth (Last Verses, 76). 

t How dangeroua an eclectic course is may be seen from the 
latest recension of the NT, that of B. Weiss, who reads in Lk 52 
wrsepia 36e (diminutive, and ave ag second word), a reading 
which none of our witnesses offers— 

RD... Bue wrore, 
RB... wae duo. 
AO* .. . die rAcie pia. 

t In the first line is put the reading adopted in the text by 

va Only a selection of the witnesses is yiven, chiefly uncial 


22\4 advvovtes Tas GTOAdS a’Tavy, NA... 
mwo.ouvres Tas €vTOAdS avTOD, QM... 
But as in Rev. the documents are rare, it is of 
greater importance to quote from other books— 


Mk 6” #rdpe, XBL. 
ézrolec, alinost all. 
3°2 TwBiA, N*BD* (wR), 
"TwAH6, the rest. 
1Co 13°) xauyjowua, SAB 17.* 
KavOycouat (-w-), the rest. 


Lk 


He 2 xdpirt, almost all. 
xwpls, M 67", mentioned by Origen, 
LTi 4° dywritdueda, N*AC. 
éverdifoueda, N®DL, 
1P 1% cropas, BIL. 
p0opas, RAC, 
2P 2% dé&icovpeva, N*BP. 


Komuovmevot, NWWAC .. - 
eg amrdras, SA*C, 
dydaras, A&B, 
19 dydras, SBICL. 
amrdras ACT 
oo 6-7 8 ods pd eXcdre. .. ods S¢ eXcdre, NB (with 
minor variations). 
obs 52 ddéyxere.. . ods be éAearé, A.L 
(6) Of the second class compare— 


Mk 3° xwpdce, almost all. 
vexpdoet, D, old lat. syr*!*. 


Jude 


“WH adduce for this reading also Clement of Alexandria, 
614: fori yap xl 6 Awds 6 TOs YEAtoiy &yeray (Sea above, p. 735), 


tows xual Grd Tapadidois 76 copn, ive xavxnonra, ‘for so the 
parallelism to reis xsikaciy nakes tt necessary to read ; the only 
extant MS hag xeavinciras,' As the passage Is of primary import- 


ance, the present writer consulted the future editor of the 
works of Clement (for the Berlin edition), Dr. Stahlin, who does 
not think this change justitled, pointing to the preceding ¢oBe 


3é, which refers to a violent martyrdom. We may refer furthes 


to Olement, 688 ff., where Clement, after several references to 
1 Co 13, mentions examples of heathen who endured the fire 
(Postumus, Anaxarchea), and yoes on to say: péves 34 sAsvbipea 
KEV. 4, TR TAUGKYH UTeION TUPL .. . THIS Oia ewaptapivy 


Pirleis adovrAwTOS Lym Tipiworss 10 coc Tapadovoe Toe TovTOU LLEVvoOU 


ixsrbas duvemivess. Here there seems to be a reference to 1 Co 
133 as well as to Mt 10%4, 

t Here, ag in Lk 3%2, 1 Co 188, the decision of WH seems 
influenced by their predilection for 8B. To what is remarked 
(/ntrod, p. 324 ff.) on these two passayes add the following: 
Whatever view may be taken of the relation of 2 Peter to Jude, 
it secma Clear (1) that the reading must be the same in both 
Epistles, either évarasc or ayerass ; the one Epistle quoting from 
the other—Feter from Jude, or Jude from Peter. (2) To the 
present writer, at least, it is clear that arerais is the true 
reading. The apparatus of Tischendorf is very mislcading, as 
the translation of Jerome (convivia in Peter, egies in Jude) 
testifies in both cases for arare, = diversions, pastimes, Cf. 
in Jude the reading wexia: in cod, 66%; Protev. Jacobi, 6.1: 
Burravey aoryy:s 7. 2 (cod. L)! sis tAavyy evens = pseudo-Matthias 
8. 4ad solatium; Sir 1418 awarncey try Surry cov=' let thy soul 
fare delicately’ (Taylor, Hob. p35); Syriac °355 (lit. = vipvuy) for 
Savrkevev in the Protevangelium. Bigg (Commentary, 1901, 
Bp a1, 282, 333) declares ayaxaus in both places to be the right 
reading. : 

} Here WH remark : ‘The smooth reading of A, etc., has every 
appearance of being a correction of the difficult double tasers of 
Nand B.... Some primitive error evidently affects the pas- 
sage. Perhaps the first tAsavs. . . is intrusive.’ Of., on this 
verse, the elaborate paper by R. A. Falconer in the Ezpositor, 
Sept. 1901; but note that the Diduche, or, rather, the still older 
writing which forms the basis of the tirst art of the Didache, 
clearly testifies for bey x ert, In the only extant MS of the 
Didache, it is true, obs pty iasheus has fallen out, in its Latin 
text also a&ArAw evs pty tAtyEus before it and vepi ote w posse 
after it; but after the Apostolic Canons (Greek and Syriac) we 
must read in the Didache ob nicjcus revere avOpawov, GAAR ovE 
pei drip kut <lobe Bi Arious>, wepl 31 av cporsisn, obs 3) dyerreus 


bwip cvvspuxny cov. The passage seems one of the best examples 
of tne value of quotations, ae et the latest conimentator does 
not even quote it (Bigg), and Falconer declared that nothing 
can be made of the supposed reference in the Didache on 
the question whether there are three or two clauses in the 


verse. 
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Mt 17° ddcyorwrlav, NB curs. syr" . . . 
amorlay, CDEF ...itvg... 


(c) Of the third for additions, omissions, and 
transpositionsa— 


Mt 57? 6 dpyifduevos re ddeAPG abrod, NB. 
+elxp, most.* 
251 rol vundlov, NBC... 

+Kal ris viudns, DX*Z... latt 
syr"" ve hl, with the remark of Thomas that ‘the 
bride’ is not found in all copies, especially not in 
the ‘Alexandrian’; see on the importance of this 
difference for the explanation of the parable a 
paper of A. Hilgenfeld in ZWTh, xliv. (1901) 
pp. 645-553. 

It is sufficient to recall the doxology in the 
Lord’s Prayer, the end of Mark, 1 Jn 5’. 

Transpositions— 

Jn 7°38" stands after Lk 21% in the closely- 
related MSS 13-69-124-346, the principal members 
of the so-called Ferrar group. 

In Komans ‘the great doxology’ (16%-%’) is 
found also after 1423 in AP 5, 17, here alone in the 
‘Syrian’ text (Greek, Gothic, and Syriac) On 
the inferences which may be drawn from this 
fact, see WH, Appendix, Lightfoot, Bibl, Ess. 
287 1f., and Zahn, Hinleitung, on the one hand, and 
on the other Fr. Spitta, Untersuch, uber den Bricf 
des Paulus an die ltémer (Zur Gesch, und Litt. des 
Urchristentums, iii. 1, 1901) ‘Textual criticism 
here passes over into higher criticism, Cf., further, 
B. W. Bacon, ‘The Doxology at the end of 
Komans’ (J BZ xviii. 167-176), 

‘hese examples show that, according to WH 
at least, N and B, and especially the combination 


SB, have preserved in most cases the true reading. 
But WIL came to this decision not on the basis of 
the intrinsic merits of these readings, but led by 
their important principle : Anowledge of documents 
should precede final judgment of readings (§ 38) ; 
and : Au trustworthy restoration of corrupted texts 
is founded on the study of their history, that is, 
of the relations of descent or atlinity which con- 
nect the several documents (§ 49). This is un- 
doubtedly the true principle, and may be called 
the historical or genealogical method of textual 
criticism. It consists in the attempt to retrace the 
history of the text in the opposite direction from 
that which it has tuken, te. from recent times 
backwards, step by step, if possible to the ver 
original, In many casos (compare the Heb. O 


’ 
* To the witnesses for the omission of «ixy is to be added the 
Didascalia as edited by Layarde (p. 63%); the Constitutionse, 
ii. 63 (p. 7021, ed. Lagarde, not mentioned in his Index), and the 
MS of the Didascalie published by Mrs, Gibson in the Studia 
Sinaitica, add sixh, *P'R. 
¢In a note at least we may touch on the question of Con- 
jectural Emendation. There has been so much misuse of this 
art, that of late it has fallen somewhat into contempt; and, on 
the other hand, there are so many good documents for the NT 
at our disposal, that its place is very Inconsiderable (WH, 
$$ 03-05); but to say that Conjectural Emendation must sever 
be resorted to, even in passages of acknowledged difficulty 
arene 4, ii. 244), or to say that it is not allowed ‘préter de 
‘esprit A l'Esprit saint’ (Lagrange, Revue Bibligue, 1900, 200), is 
toyotoofar. The reading ¢levsirs of the TR in Ja 42 seems to be 
a conjecture of Erasmus put forward in his second edition; 
exovoxeciv, mentioned hy WH among the pe sates readings, is 
a conjecture of Nossclt, ay ine by J. O. Vollgraff (de tribus 
locia unterpolatis in Hvangelio secundum Marcum, Mnemosyne, 
1901, 148-161). When the present writer hit upon the reading 
ix) rovroy instead of ox] rot0v OF iv) wAoiay (Rev 18/7), recelved Into 
the text by Baljon, it was by mere conjecture, though it was con- 
firmed afterwards by the reading super mare of Primasius (the 
confusion of réyrov and réwey is very cominon, see Eus. HE iv. 16, 
v. 15, 23). Baljon’s edition gives a convenient collection of the 
conjectures of his countrymen. Fr. Blass received intothe text 
of his Kvangelium secundum Mattheum cum varie lectionis 
delectu (Lipsis, 1901) 7 conjectural emendations, marking them 
with a star (*): 720 wpeciwaicar, 16% éwicw cov, 17% siphou, 2231 
Seis (for &varvéetn), 251 ihaBov... . ikerdduy, 2650 alps for 
iraips, 2748 &2%agbarvi. Of remarkable readings of this edition 
note evvepiav for Lupiay 424 (a complete collation of it at the 
end of the Srd ed. of Nestle’s Gr. Test.). 
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and the Greek and Latin Classics) the scantiness 
of our materials does not allow of such a method ; 
in the case of the NT it is, on the contrary, 
made difficult by the wealth of materials and 
the complicated character which this history 
must have had. And the yreat question of 
the textual criticism of the NT at present is, 
whether the study of its history led WH to cor- 
rect conclusions. Only the principal results can 
be mentioned here: for all saitinuligs see vol. ii. 
of their great edition, or the Appendix of their 
manual edition. 

This study led them to recognize (1) that the 
text of Chrysostom and other Syrian Fathers of 
the 4th cent. is substantially identical with the 
common late text (§ 130). This text must be due 
to a ‘recension’ in the strict sense, with an elabor- 
ateness which implies deliberate criticism (§ 185). 
This part of their theory is very generally accepted, 
except by the defenders of the traditional text, 
like Burgon and Ed. Miller. But, further, WH 
believed themselves able to distinguish (2) an 
Alexandrian text, the chief characteristics of 
which are said to be temperate forms of incipient 
paraphrase and of skilful assimilation, with careful 
attention to language, and without bold para- 
phrase or interpolation from extraneous sources 
(§§ 181-184); (3) a Western text, not limited to the 
West, but widely used ; not single and created at 
once, but various and progressive, with its two 
chief characteristics, boldness of paraphrase and 
readiness to adopt extraneous matter ; represented, 
especially by codex D, Old Latin MSS, but also 
the Old Syriac (§§ 170-176) ; finally (4) the neutral 
and comparatively pure text, to be discovered, 
especial] yy com parison of & and B, the ancestries 
of which WII believe to have been separate from a 
remote antiquity, so that an exceptional purity of 
text would be found in readings common to XB.* 


§ 207: one of three alternatives must be true; either the 
respective ancestries of N and B must have diverged from a 
coinmon parent extreinely near the apostolic autographs ; 

Or, if their concordant readings were really derived from a 
single not remote MS, that MS must itself have been of the 
very highest antiquity ; 

Or, lastly, such single not remote MS must have inherited its 
text from an ancestry which, at each of its stages, had enjoyed 
a singular immunity from corruption. 


This is the most elaborate theory about the text 
of the NT put forward in the 19th cent. as the 


* As examples of important or interesting readings attested 
by XB, but lost from the texts of all other extant uncials, WH 
quote (§ 804), e.g., Mt 622 omission of dx#, 103 Baddacos (see art. 
THADDALUS), 1119 fpyey for texvev, Mk ¥29 omission of xal ynersie, 
169-20 omission, Eph 11 omlusion of iv 'Eotce. 

WH do not, of course, deny the presence of wrong readings 
in XB (see § 303), still less in & or B, but they are slow to acknow- 
ledge them. Of. their note on Mt 27%, which is, to all appear- 
ance, an intrusion from the Gospel of John. ‘Two supposi- 
tions alone are compatible with the whole evidence. First, the 
words may belong to the genuine text of the extant form of 
Mt. ... Or, secondly, they may be a very early interpolation.’ 
They are extant in NBCL, etc. WH included them within 
double brackets, but did not feel justified in removing them 
from the text altogether, and were not prepared to reject 
altogether the alternative supposition. Dean Burgon, on the 
other hand, Last Verses, p. sO : ‘There does not exist in the 
whole compass of the NT a more monstrous Instance of inter- 
polation. . . in deflance of reason os well as of authority,’ cf. pp. 
313-318, Though the verse is not attested by Ephraem’s Com- 
mentary on the Diatessaron or tho Arabic revision of it, we see 
no reason why we should doubt the statement of the scholion 
that the sentence was present us ro xal" iotopiny wayyidser 
Asaddhpov, xai Terimyved xai &drAav diagépay d&yiav varipay (cod 
72, where A:adépov may have arisen from die 3, 1.6. Siarsee 
capev). Comp., further, Mk 42) owe ryv Avyviav, attested by 
x B* 18-69-3846 33: ‘the concurrence of four such documentary 
authorities, all independent, implies the highest antiquity, the 
number rendering accidental coincidence very unlikely.’ To 
the four authorities quoted by WH is to be added a fifth, 2, and 
just on that account it becomes more likely that the coincidence 
is accidental; comp. He 7! o, rejected in spite of RABO2D; 
92 the addition of sal +é vpureiy Gysaripe in B and its 
omission in v.4. 
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result of its study during thirty years. Fifteen 

ears after its first publication the then surviv- 
ing editor brought out a new edition with some 
Supplementary Notes, required by the discovery of 
freak documents, especially the Syriac palimpsest 
from Sinai; at the same time declaring that no 
arguments had been advanced against their general 
principles which were not fully considered b 
themselves in the long course of their work, and, 
in their judgment, dealt with accurately. And in 
their Introduction itself it is declared (§ 105): 
‘Nothing can well be Jess probable than the dis- 
covery of cursive evidence sufficiently important 
to afllect present conclusions in more than a handful 
of passages, much less to alter present interpreta- 
tions of relations between the existing documents.’ 
Again, in the concluding paragraphs on the ‘ Con- 
ditions of further improvement of the text’ (371- 
374) they wrote: ‘It would be an illusion to anti- 
cipate important changes of text from any acquisi- 
tion of new documents,’ and did not hesitate to 
ex press the conviction that no trustworthy improve- 
ment can be effected except in accordance with 
the leading principles of their method; further, 
‘that the general course of future criticism must 
be shaped by the happy circumstance that the 
fourth century has bequeathed to us two MSS, of 
which even the less incorrupt must have been of 
exceptional purity among its own contemporarics, 
and which rise into greater prominence of char- 
acter the better the early history of that text be- 
comes known.’ 

The present writer is not prepared to contradict 
these statements. Yet, on the other hand, it can- 
not be denied that there is a growing doubt whether 
the importance of the so-called Western variations 
has not been underrated and the purity of the text 


of SB overrated.* See, besides the contributions 
of Fr. Blass of Halle, the latest statement by 
C. H. Turner in JZAS¢, iii. 3, p. ll f.: “Tf the 
ROLY, for the words of the Evangelists is to 
be sought primarily or even partially from the 
“Western” text, it must be admitted that a pro- 
blem lies before us which, if it may well call forth 
all the energies of Christian scholars, will make 
heavy calls alike on their patience, their caution, 
and their courage.’ t 

The other question is whether WH estimated 


the testimony of &B correctly. What if &B or 
their ancestors were not separated from a remote 
aay but one codex was influenced by the 
other? WH were inclined to believe that B was 
written at Nome, and that all its ancestors may 
have been there, while to & they ascribed an 
Egyptian origin. Tischendorf, on the other hand, 
beheved he could demonstrate that one and the 
same copyist worked at both MSS. Quite recently 
the suggestion has been thrown out that B originated 
under the influence of Athanasius (Rahlfs, Nestle, 
Zahn), and is perhaps the very copy which was 
procured by AC ails for Constans. If so, it isa 
question how an exceptional purity can have been 
handed down till that time. On the other hand, 
this fact would explain how B seems to have left 
no children; the private copy of an emperor would 
not be given out that other MSS might be copied 
from it; certainly not at first. It is at all events 


*Even Burgon speaks favourably of D, despite of ita many 
‘monstra potius quam variw lectlones’ (Last Twelve Verses af 
Mark, p. 20). 

t There haa Just appeared tho Prospectus of the great under- 
taking of Prof. H. von Soden of Berlin: Die Schriften des 
Neuen Testamentes in threr alteaten erreichbaren Textgestalt 
hergestelit auf Grund threr Textgeschichte; Berlin, A. Duncker, 
2 vola.—2828 Codicea have been examined, 454 more than aro 
mentioned by Gregory, with the result that the text of XB Is 
held to be decidedly that of a recension, not the neutral or 
original, as WHI believed. This forthcoming edition will hence- 
forward form a new starting-polnt (24th March 1902]. 
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strange that no MS seems to have been found as 

et which might be pronounced with certainty to 
face been copied from B.* In some books of the 
OT s& and B have an almost identical text; in 
others they present us with quite different recen- 
sions; in the Book of Judges B contains a version 
not quoted by the Alexandrian Fathers from the 
2nd to the 4th cent. (Clement, Origen, Didymus), 
but for the first time by Cyril, which therefore 
some scholars have been inclined to ascribe to 
Hesychius. In the NT it is easier, as Burgon 
stated, ‘to find two consecutive verses in which 
the two MSS differ the one from the other, than 
two consecutive verses in which they entirely 
agree.’ But this, instead of sensibly detracting 
from our opinion of the value of their evidence, as 
Burgon believed, on the contrary enhances it 
where they agree. It is intelligible that, as long 
as cod. B stood alone among extant MSS in the 
omission of Mk 16°, scholars were slow to follow 
it; even after & had come to its sup On Burgon 
was not justified, but might be excused for coming, 
after an investigation of more than 250 pages, to 
the conclusion ‘that cod. B and cod. & must be 
henceforth allowed to be in one more serious par- 
ticular untrustworthy and erring witnesses. They 
have been convicted, in fact, of bearing false 
witness in respect of St. Mark 16%, where their 
evidence had been hitherto reckoned upon with 
the most undoubting confidence.’ | But now, since 
kK. C. Conybeare found in 1893 the Armenian 
manuscript which between v.° and v.* has the words 
‘Ariston eritzou,’ t.e. of the ‘Presbyter Arist[{iJon’ 
(see the facsimile in Swete’s Commentary and in 
Introd. p\. ix), and has preserved even the name of 
the man to whom (directly or indirectly) we owe the 
longer conclusion of the Besant Gospel, no reason- 
able doubt is any longer possible. ‘Therefore in 


this important case 8B turn out to be our best 
witnesses among extant MSS. This awakens, of 
course, @ strony prejudice in their favour. But 
what, on the other hand, about the ‘ Western non- 
interpolations’? and the other places where D 
alone scems to have preserved the original read- 
ing? See WH, §§ 240-242, 283. Certain apparently 
Western ‘omissions’ are shown by their internal 
character to be original, i.e. non-interpolations ; 
that is to say, only those Western documents re- 
mained free from interpolations which found their 
way into all other documents. Their presence in 


* The reading gavipay (Ile 18 for gepav), which is attested by 
Tischendorf only from B*,—a second hand changed it into giper 
a third restored it, and wrote on the margin apalictars xui 
NAN, ROI TO WaeAaioy, uy uETeTe1U,—has now been found in an 
Kyyptian treatise (see J. A. Robinson, Zexts and Studies, v. 5, 


. x). 

It ig a great drawback that our critical editions do not permit 
of an easy glance over the differences of these principal MSS; 
there is Hansell’sedition(NT7 grace: Antiquissimorum codicum 
textus in ordinem parallelum dispos. ; notas crit. et collationem 
Cod, Sinaitict adjectt Ed. H, Mansell, Oxonii, 8 vols., 1864, 624 
sh.), and now that of Schjott (N7' grace ad fidem testium 
vetustissimorum recognovit necnon variantes lectiones ex 
as Elzeviriana et Tischendorfiana subjunait, Haunie, 
1807). 

t This conviction as regards B arose from the fact, first 
pointed out in its importance by Buryon, that the ecribe of B, 
after ending the Gospel with v.8 in the second column of & pases 
has, contrary to his custom, left the third or remaining column 
blank, evidently because one or other of the two subsequent 
endings, and apparently the longer of the Textus Receptus, was 
known to him personally, while he did not find it in the 
exemplar which he was copying. That the saine scribe, by 
retaining on the margin the sectional figures in the Epistles of 
Paul, has preserved for us the knowledge that the Epistle to 
the Hebrews had formerly a different position from what it has 
now in B, may be mentioned here with due thanks to him, and 
as proof how the smallest particulars may be of importance in 
textual criticism. That inthe OT part one of the scribes was in 


the habit of using for the name Iepand the abbreviation Ina, 


the other Ica, enabled E. Abbott to recognize thelr different 
hands without even seeing the codex, while the Roman editors 
were not able to discern it from the haudwriting which lay 
before them. 
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even the best of these documents appeared to WH 
such an extraordinary phenomenon that they were 
led to the thought—worked out later by Blass 
—that ‘the Western and the non-Western texts 
started respectively from a first and a second edition 
of the Gospels, both conceivably a edad WII 
decided finally to leave them in the text, but to 
mark them by double brackets [ J]. Apart from 
the singular addition to Mt 27 (see above, 
737° n.), these Western non-interpolations are all 
found in the last three chapters of Luke (22% 
243- 6. 12. 36. 40. 51. 52 : 

Of other places where D alone (or nearly alone) 
seems to have preserved the original reading, B. 
Weiss mentions (Die vier Evangelien, pp. 48, 180) 
Mk 13” the omission of Wevddypicro cal, and the 
reading tovjoovcw for dworovo.w; Lk 127 w&s odre 
yjder odre Upalver, Mk 3)4 etc. 

In his PAilologica sacra (1896) the present writer 
pointed out other passages of this kind, eg. Mt 
6° rply duds d&vottar rd orépa instead of alrijoa 
avrév ; 267 duodter for dpXdv oe roed; Lk 18% érra- 
tiaclova, etc. DBlass has received a yreat deal into 
his edition of St. Matthew (1901). And the great 
question of the day is the weight to be allowed 
to D. But it seems that new materials must 
come to light before a decision can be reached. In 
the meantime the task will be (1) to collate as 
many MSS, Versions, and Fathers as possible ; 
(2) to collect all statements of the Fathers about 
what may be called editions or recensions of the 
NT; (3) to compare these statements with the 
results of our collations. 

That Marcion edited a NT (Gospel of Luke 
and Epistles of Paul) is well known. Are traces 
of his work to be found in any existing MS or MSS? 
and, if so, in which? Of Tatian we know not only 
that he composed his Diatessaron, but also that he 
tampered with the text of Paul: rod 62 ’AooréXou, 
dal, ro\ujoal rivas alrdv petadpaoar dwvas ws em. 
StopVotpevov adray rhy rijs ppdoews ctyragtw (Eus, 
HE iv. 29). Was the Diatessaron left its traces in 
TD or anywhere else? and what is the relation of 
the so-called Western text of the Pauline Epistles 
to Tatian? When the Epistle to the Philippians 
begins in D, ete.: "Eye pev evyapic7S ro kuply Apoeyv 
(v.35) instead of Edxapiorg re Oeg wou; when FG will 
not allow a ropéety but only uw modeuety of the 
Church through Saul (Gal 1+"), not a ¢upodivy but 
n Sododvy as the result of the leaven (1 Co 5%, Gal 
5°), on which side is the ‘metaphrasis,’ and from 
whom did it proceed? Who were the 6p06d0f. who 
took away (ag¢el\avro) a passage from the Gospel 
of Luke, so that it is found only év rots dédcopAdrocs 
dvrvypdgos, in the ‘uncensured copies’ according 
to Epiphanius (Ancor. 31)? See on Lk 19*, 

What about the ‘Codices quos a Luciano et 
Hesychio nuncupatos paucorum hominum adserit 
perversa sententia, quibus utique nec in veteri 
testamento ... nee in novo profuit emendasse, 
cum multarum gentium linguis scriptura ante trans- 
lata doceat falsa esse que addita (cod. E edita) 
sunt,’ accordiny to Jerome’s preface to his Latin 
Gospels? What about the ‘Evangelia quw fal- 
savit Llesychius apocrypha’ in the so-called Decre- 
tum Gelasiw? to witch sone MSS add a similar 
statement about Lucian. 

What about the 650 copies of the Bible which 
Eusebius procured by order of Constantine for the 
Churches (not of his ‘empire,’ correct Introd. p. 54, 
but) of his capital, which Eusebius sent off éy odv- 
TEADs Hoknuevors Tevxegt Tpicoa Kal Terpacca? Does 
this mean that they were written in three or four 
columns or bound in three or four volumes? and 
still more, did they leave no traces at all? or is the 
Sinaiticus really one of them? What about the 
recension of the Pauline Epistles which was under- 
taken according to the subscription in cod. H,— 


its fragments are now dispersed in Athos, Kiew, 
Moscow (at two places), St. Petersburg,* Paris, 
and Turin,—and other testimonies by a certain 
Kuthalius (or Euagrius) of Sulke? Basil the Great 
(+ 379) corrected a copy with his own hand: may 
it not be traced? lis younger brother, Gregory of 
Nyssa, is the sole authority besides Marcion for 
that peculiar form of the second petition in the 
Lord’s Prayer: é\Oérw 7d &ytov weevtud cov ed huds 
kal xa@apodrw tuads. How did this creep into 
the codex 604 (of the 12th cent., in the British 
Museum), which exhibits 2724 variations from the 
Textus Receptus and 270 readings peculiar to 
itself? Ilas the last word been spoken about the 
origin of the Ferrar group? Whiere are the accur- 
ate copies (éorovdacnuéva) or the ancient in Jerusalem 
to be sought for, deposited on the Holy Mount (ék 
Trav év 'Tepocodtuos madady dvrvypdgwy tov év re 
ayly Spec droxeévwrv), with which, according to 
their subscription, cod. A and some cursives have 
been collated ? 

We might go on asking such questions,—and 
that these questions do not belong to those which 
a fool asks, and which no wise man answers, may be 
exemplified by the reading of the Ferrar group in 
Mt 1?®> which WH, in their (first) edition did not 
find worth mentioning; and now there appears 
suddenly an old Syriac fragment from the far 
East, containing that readiny, which was hitherto 
known only in some Latin witnesses from the far 
West, and in those four solitary Greek MSS 
written probably in Cala!ria towards the end of 
the Middle Ages,—a reading which seems to have 
some cunnexion with the very composition of the 
First Gospel. 

‘Criticism,’ said Ph. Schaff, in his excellent 
Companion to the Greek Testament and the English 
Version (at the opening of the fifth chapter, which 
treats of the Nature and Object of Textual Criti- 
cism),—‘ Criticism is a dry study.’ Dry? Surel 
we do not know a tude of more interest. It 
requires, it is true, as the same writer said, ‘an 
unusual amount of patience and attention to the 
minutest details.’ es, but then it will be re- 
warded. ‘The smallest particle of gold,’ said 
Bengel, in the connexion from which Westcott- 
Hort took the word with which they closed their 
task, ‘is gold, but we must not allow that to pass 
as gold which has not been proved.’ 

‘Codicibus emendandis primitus debet invigilare 
sollertia corum qui scripturas nosse desiderant, ut 
emendatis non emendati cedant,’ said Augustine 
(de Doctrina Christiana, ii, 14, 21). It is a satis- 
faction that in the same country in which and from 
which the British and Foreign Bible Society cir- 
culated, for almost a century, more than a hundred 
thousand copies of the Textus Receptus of Elzevir- 
Stephen-Erasmus, the most decided attempt has 
been made to fulfil the task imposed by these words 
of Augustine, to fulfil the command of one greater 
than Auenenee Che word of St. Paul, rdvra 8oxt- 
patere, TO kaddv xaréxere (1 Th 51), or of the Master 
Himself, though it is not recorded within the com- 
pass of our present New Testament: ylverOe déxipor 
Tpamesirat. 

TATERATURE AND ADDENDA.—{1) On the history of the Printed 
Text, which seemed unnecessary here, see WH, §§ 15-18, 244-255 
(Mill, Bentley, Benyel, Semler, Griesbach, Hug, Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, Tregelles) ; Scrivener-Miller‘, fi. 177-248; P. 
Schaff, Companion to the Greek Testament and the English 
Version 4, 1892; 8. P. Tregelles, Account of the Printed Text of 
the Greek NT, 1854; Nestle, Introduction, i. pp. 1-27; K. Reuss, 
Bibliotheca Novi Testamenti Greeci, cutwe editiones ommes . . . 
quctqias serene: potuerunt collegit digesstt tlustravit, Brune 
vigw, ° 


* One leaf at St. Petersburg is no longer extant, but ite oon- 
tents may be read by the mirror on the opposite page, on which 
it Is impressed. 

+ Justice must be done at least in a footnote to the edition 
(not mentioned by Scrivener or Nestle) of Ed. Harwood, 
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(2) On the MSS sce the Literature quoted in Introd. pp. 30, 32, 
e.g. Ch. F. Sitterley, Praxis in Manuscripts of the Greek Testa- 
ment. The mechanical and literary processea tnvalued tn their 
writing and preservation. With table of MSS and thirteen 
facsimile plates, Now York [1898].—On the Autographs add the 
statement that according to the Acta Joannis (ed. Zahn) the 
Apostle dictated his Gospel to Prochorus in two days and six 
hours, to be written on parchment.—K. Lake, Z'ext of the New 
Testament (Oxford Church Text-Books), 1900; M. Lundberg, 
Nya Testamenteta text, Lund, 1809.— Macetmiles of Biblical 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, edited by F.G. Kenyon, 
London, 101, fol., cf. the same author's MZandbook to the Textual 
Critictsin of the NT, Loudon, 1001; John W. Burgon, Zhe Last 
Twelve Verses of the Gospel according to St. Mark, vindicated 
agavnet recent criticul objectora and established. With fac- 
simniles of codex & and codex L, Oxf. and Lond. 1871. 

On cod. D. See on the Italian origin of codex Bezm, K. 
Take and F. BE. Brightman (J7'LSt, i. 441, 446, 464); J. R. Harris, 
Lhe Annotatora of the Codex Beze, London, 1901. The reasons 
which make against the theory of Blass, that D preserved for 
Acty a first recension, are said (Aizpoa, Times, xill. 96) to be best 
summed up in an appendix to the new edition (1900)of Mr. Page’s 
Acts (Macmillan). 

On the new Purple MS from Sinope sce H. Omont, ‘ Notico 


aur un trésancien manuscrit grec de l’Evanyile de saint Matthieu 
en onclales d’or sur parchemin pourpré et orné de miniatures’ 
~ +» Paris, 1900( Notices et HNxtraita, xxxvi.; and J TASS, ii, hOO1,). 
On the leaf found in Russia sce Acad. des Juscr., 8 fév. and 29 
mars 1901.—Conti-Rossini, ‘L’evangilo d’oro di Oabra Libinos’ 
aided det Lineet, vol. x. 6, 6, pp. 177-219 [not seen). A 
raginent of Jn 74-10 9l7-23 has been published by F. O, Burkitt 
and Mra, Gibson in Studia Sinaitica, ix. p. 46. 

Cursivea: Jo. Harrin, Turther desearchea into the History 
of the Ferrar Group, London, 1900. On ev. 47 and 67 ™&, 665, 
see F, O. Burkitt in J 7AS¢, i. O86 f, 

Astotheage of Church Lessons, Job was read in the ‘Great 
Week’ as early as the time of Origen. 

Versiona: On the uxe of two languages In the Service see the 
Itincrary of Sylvia Aquitana (in Jerusalom); the Sacramentary 
of Serapion of Thmuis (/7TANSt, 1. 264).~Latin: F. O. Burkitt, 
on the age of codex Bobbiensis k (Cambridge Univ. Reporter, 
5th March 1001 ; rather of the 4th than 6th or 6th cont.) ; the same 
author doubts more and more whether there wasa Latin Version 
ju the time before Cyprian (J 72S¢, {. 627), and finds an early 
Latin text of the Miatessaron as one of the constituent 
elements of the mixed and curious text of g (7'St, vii. 2, p. 46). 
On the influence of the Gothic Version on f (brixiensis) see F. O. 
Burkitt O/7ASt, 4, 129%.) and br. Kauffmann (Zeitschrift fir 
deutsche Philologie, vol. xxxiv.); see also J. Heidenreich, Der 
neulestamentliche [ext bet Cyprian verglichen mit dem Vul- 
gataufect, Bamberg, 1000. Iyyptian: H. Hyvernat, ‘Un fray- 
ment inédit de la vorsion suhidique du NT? (Eph 16-28b) in 
AB, April 1900, 219 253, On middle-Egyptian see W. E. Crum 
in J7ASt, 1. 4164%., and Egyp. Exploration Fund Report for 
1800-1000, 1900-19. 

Quofations: On the liberties taken by copyists and editors. 
Ino quotation from Mt 212 HWippolytus (ed. Lagarde := Nice- 
phorus), 138, 16, has wpares ; ed. Achelia, 1, 2, pp. US, 4, irxaror. 

n the Chronicon of Georgios Hamartolog a report of Papias on 
the end of John tho Evangellst is preserved ; ‘26 MSS write iv 
sipnyn &vewavcare, ONE Laptupien xarntiores,’ 

Tho diet agraphwn of Ac 200 reads in the Apostolic 
Constitutions, in one class of witnesses : dws) xal 6 xvpios pun- 
mapiov sarsy sivas tov didovra Hwep (Cod. O bwip) roy AauBevovra, 
Res YO tipnta wedi ve avren? Olas ros dyovery; in the other : 
faxc pibv ters Sidovers uadrdov eev 4 AauBaver, xed whA BALaXOU 
Sipyras evel, Ct. 

On tho falsification of MSS by heretics see, besides the notices 
fn Jntrod. p. 197 ff., Bartholomous Germon, Jesuita non indoctus 
in Opuseulo de veteribus hwreticis Heclesiasticonun Codicum 
corruplorivus, part 2, cc. 3 and 9, ‘ubl de codicibug MSS Gol- 
bertino, Carnntensl, et Vaticano disscrit’ (known to the present 
writer only froin Cas. Oudin, Vrias dissertationum criticarum : 
Prima de codice MS Alexandrino, Lugd. Bat. 1717, ch. 5). 

On Justin: E. Lippelt, Que fuerint Justini Martyrts &roury- 
Mevaupec Tee TEC ra(ione cum forina vangeliorum syro-latina 
cohaserint, i., Walle, 1901, 

(3) Theory of Textual Criticism: Ed. Miller, The Present 
State of the Textual Controversy res mecting the Holy Gospels, 
[1800); The Textual Controversy ana tha Theentieth Centur : 
LOL; The Oxford Debate on the Textual Criticism of the vr 
held at New College on May 6, 1897, with a Preface explana- 
tory of the Rival Systems, London, 1897; F. O. Burkitt, Toe 
Lectures on the Gospelx, Macmillan, 1901; Fr. Blass, Philology 
of the Gospels, Macmillan, 1898 ; G. Salmon, Some Thoughts on 
the Textual Criticism of the N17, London, Murray, 1897; Nicol. 
‘The Lower Oriticism of the NT’ (Lond. Quart. Rev. April 
1001); Fr. Blass, Notwendiykeit und Wert der Textkritik deg 
Neuen Testaments, Vortrag, Barmen, 1901 (popular); G. L. 
Cary, The Synoptic Gospels, with a chapter on the text. critictam 


London, 1776 icon pp. 185-190). It is the first edition which 
omitted six Mt 62, the first which made a more decided use 
of ms Sern ee Cantabrigicnsis and Claromontanus. 

Of modern editions a convenient survey is given b - 
mutant Greek Teatament, od. hy R. Fr. Weyiiauthe vac 
Stock (1886] (with new title ‘cheap edition,’ 1892, again 1898) : 
and, on @ smaller scale, by the NZ cum apparatu critica ex 
editiontbua et libria mants scriptis collecto, prepared by the 
present writer for the Wirttemberg Bible Society (3rd ed. 1901). 


of the NT, New York, 1900; Marvin Vincent, History of 
Textual Criticism of the NT, Macnullan, 1900. According to 
Studia biblica, iii. 235, Prof. Sanday has had an Jntroduction 
to the Textual Criticism of the N47' for some tine in prepara 


tion. Its publication will be welcomed by all students of the 
NT. O. dischendorf, Haben wir den dchten Schrifttext der 


Evangelisten und A postel? Leipzig, 1873 (popular), Ist and 2nd 
ed., tr. by H. W. A. Smith in Presbyterian Quarterly and 
Princeton Review, Oct. 1874; A. N. Jannaris, ‘ Misreadings 
and Misrenderings in the NT’ (Hazpositor, Dec. 1898, April and 
Auy. 1899); Aug. Pott, Der abendldndische Text der A postel- 
yeschichte und die Wir-Quelle, Leipzig, 1900; F. Blass, "Text- 

ritische Bemerkunyen zu Matthaus,’ Gtitersloh, 1900 (in 
Schlatter-Cremer, Beitrdge zur Morderung christlicher Theo- 
logie, lv. 4); G. Delors, Essai de critique du texte Jean 1818. 38, 
Thése, Cahors, 1900. A work is announced by C. F. Gregory 
on Canon and Vert of the New Testament, in the ‘ Inter- 
national Theological Library series,’ published by T, & T. Clark, 
Edinburgh, 


Postscript.—The article SYRIAC VERSIONS was 
already in type when two publications came to 
hand, which are of primary importance not only 
for the Syriac Versions, but also for the Text of 
the Greek Testament; therefore this is the fit 
place to add a word on them. ‘The one is a short 


study, the other a bulky edition. vey are 
S. Ephrain’s Quotations from the Gospel, col- 


lected and arrunged by F. Crawford Burkitt (Cam- 
bridge, 1901, 7exts and Studies, vii. 2); and TLetra- 
euangelium sanctum juxta Simplicem Syrorum 
Versionem ad fidem Codicum, Massorw, Editionum 
denno recognitum, Lectionwm supellectilem quam 
conquisiverat Philippus Edwardus Pusey, A.M., 
olim ex wde Christi, auxit, divessit, edidit Georgius 
Henricus Gwilliam, 8,T.B., Collecii Hertfordicnsis 
socius, Accedunt Capitulorum N otatio, Concordi- 
arum Tabuli, Translatio Latina, Annotationes 
(Oxonii, 1901, xvi. 608 pp. 4°). 

By a minute examination of St. Ephraem’s quota- 
tions from the Gospel—note the singular—Burkitt 
not only proves his statement quoted above (p. 647), 
that we can never trust a biblical quotation (in 
the Roman edition of [phraem’s voce) where it 
agrees with the Peshitta, but shows positively that 
his quotations from the Gospel ‘afford no proof of 
the use of the Peshi(ta, the Syriac Vulgate.’ On 
the other hand, there are marked differences be- 
tween his quotations and the text contained in 
the Curetonlan MS and Sinaitic palimpsest: ‘these 
differences sugyest that it was not the Old Syriac 
Version of the Four Gospels, the Aerangelion da- 
Mepharréshe, that St. Ephraem was using, but 
the Diatessaron.’ This suggestion the present 
writer also is inclined to accept, and there is no 
longer any hindrance to our accepting the third 
suggestion, that the great event, the production 
and introduction of the Peshitta, ‘took place soon 
after 411 A.D. under the auspices of Rabbula, who 
had been in that year appointed bishop of Edessa,’ 
and that the one of lus biographer quoted above 
(p. 646) contain ‘a description at the making and 
production of the Syriac Vulgate.’ 

It is clear that in this case the Peshitta ceases to 
be the queen of the NT versions, and loses especi- 
ally the importance which it had for the iiohiers 
of the Vextus Mieceptus, whose ‘shect-anchor’ it was 
(see above, p. 646"), One of their fundamental argu- 
ments used to be: the theory of WHI cannot be 
right; for what WH declare to be a late Syrian 
recension is attested already by the Peshito; 
and the Peshito was in use alrendy by Ephraem, 
nay, is a work of the 2nd cent. Nevertheless, 
all biblical scholars, and not the Syriacists only, 
will be thankful to have at last, through the 
labours of the Jate Ph. E. Pusey and lus sue. 
cessor in the work, for the Gospels at least, in the 
edition mentioned above, the most solid ground 
they can wish for. Forty MSS of the highest age 
mostly from the 5th or 6th cent., have been collate 
—MS 4 was written between 530 and 540, No. 40 
is dated from 548, No. 26 from 586, No. 32 from 615, 
No. 39 from 634; neither for the Greek nor for the 
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Latin MSS have we a similar exactness in date. 
The result is, on the whole, a very thorough cor- 
roboration of the printed text; but this does not 
diminish our thankfulness for the new edition. 
For while hitherto we were not sure abont the 
basis of the texts in our hands, we have now the 
firmest foundation. And there are not wanting 
passages where the printed text finds no witness 
in any of the MSS collated by Pusey-Gwilliam. 
They do not affect, so far as the present writer is 

et aware, the Greek text, but only the Syriac word- 
ing; cf. Mt 5'? 677 74, But we must first be sure 
of the Syrine text before we can proceed, and this 
end is reached by the edition of Pusey-Gwilliam, 
which, it is to be hoped, will give a new stimu- 
lus to studies concerning the text of the four 
Gospels. 

It one word may be added about the best method 
to be pursued in these studies, it would seem best 
first to sinvle ont those sections which were con- 
tained in Tatian’s Diatessaron, and to study their 
language, in all extant Syriac texts; then to com- 
pare their language with that of the rest of the 
Gospels, In this way it ought to be possible to 
get an answer to the fundamental question, 
whether Tatian made use of a pie exile Syriac 
Version of the Guspels, or whether our Syriac 
Gospels are based on Tatian. To quote one ex- 
ample: all our Syriac texts (sin, cur, pesh, to- 
vether with the Kthiopic Version and the Arabic 
Tatian) arranee the gifts of the Magi (Mt 2?!) in 
the order ‘gold and myrrh and frankincense’ ; so 
also the Syriac translation of the Protevanyelium 
Jacobi (21), Epiphanius (p. 1085 D, where he 
reads fvotay Tas whpas adray, adding the strange 
statement 4 tots O@naavpovs, ws Exe. fa Tov dvre- 
ypdpwv), has the order ‘myrrh and frankincense 
and cold.’ Is the ayreement in the Syriac (Arabic, 
Ethiopic) texts accidental, or does it go back 
ultimately to Tatian ? Ep. NESTLE. 


THADDZUS.—The naine in Mt 108 (AV ‘ Leb- 
bus, whose surname was Thaddeus’; RV onl 
‘“Thaddivus’) and Mk 3'8 of the apostle who is 
called by Luke (6%, Ac 134) ‘Judas of James.’ In 
Matt. most crities now read only Oaddaios (Lach- 
mann, Trevelles, WI [who quote this reading, 
§ 304, as proof for the unique excellence of NB], 
Revisers, Weiss, with SB sah vg ; Evang. Ebionit.), 
others only AcBSatos (Alford, Tischendorf, Blass, 
with D 122 & Origen; ‘ Western’ reading); the 
TR (AV) combined both readings, AeBBatos 6 ém- 
KAnOeis Oaddatos (cf. e.g. Constit. Apost. vi. 14, 
vuili. 25, where in a marginal note the names are 
reversed : Gaddatos 6 xal AeBBatos d émrixadovpevos 
"lovdas Zndrwrys); some Old Latin MSS, finally, 
have Judas Zelotcs, a reading which found its way 
into the Chronicon of the year 351 and the Roman 
Canon of 382 (‘Jude Zelotis apostoli epistula 
una’), 

See on the latter reading Zahn, Grundriss der Geschichte des 
neutcstamentlichen Kanons, 1001, p. 60; Newe Kirchliche Zeit- 
echrift, xii. (4901) p. 743; KR. i Lipsius, Die apokryphen 
Apostelyeschichten, rginzungsheft (1890), p. 209; and the 


assage of the Apostolic Constitutions quoted above (ed. 
garde, p. 282; ed. Vitra, p. 69, note). 


In Mark all editors agree in reading Qcaddsatos, 
AeBSaios being again the ‘Western’ reading; in 
Luke one of the MSS collated by Wordsworth- 
White adds to Judam Jacobt on the margin ‘i.e. 
Tadeus,’ just as Luther added in Matt. to the 


Received Text the marginal note ‘ist der fromme 
Judas.’ This identification (Thaddwus = Lebbieus 


=Judas of James*) is indeed the most natural 
result of a comparison of the Gospels ; cf. vol. ii. p. 
799, artt. JUDAS, and JUDE (THE LORD’S BROTHER), 


* The same Judas ia apparently meant in Jn 1473, though the 
Syrians identify this Judas with Thomas. 
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and vol. iii. p. 92, art. LEBRaus. But whence this 
twofold or threefold name ? * 

The solution has becn sought in the linguistic 
identity of the name Lebleus, from Heb. 3; 
‘heart,’ with Zhaddaeus, from Aram. 13= Heb. 1% 
‘female breast’; so still, e.g., Sielfert (PALE? vii, 
277); Resch, Paradleltexte, iii. 827. But this is 
more than doubtful. ‘There is more probability in 
the view adopted by WH, that AeSSatos or AeBaitos 
is some form for Levi,t caused by Mk 2" ‘ Levi 
the son of Alpheus.’ ‘his is denied by Bengel 
(‘ AcSBaios non est ulem, quod Aevt’), but accepted 
by Nilles, Calendarium ecclesie utriusque4, i, 184 
(on 19th June) : ‘Iovda droorddov. ‘8S. Judas, qui et 
Thaddeus et Levi et Zelotes,’ etc. A similar view 
had been proposed already by Grotius on the 
ground of Origen, contra Celsum, i. 62 (ed. Koet- 
schau, i. 113).t Grotius quoted further from 
Theodoret (Questiones ad Nu 16): Oaddaios 3 xal 
AeBi. Dalnan (Grammatik, p. 142) denies that 
AeSBaios has anything to do with Levi, and is 
more inclined to see in it an abbreviation from 25n 
or 925m, or to combine it (Worte Jesu, p. 40) with a 
Nabatican name ‘x29, The other name ‘n (*x1n, 
Erubin, 23c) he connects with the Gr. Qevéés as 
an abbreviation from Theodotos, Theodosios, or 
Theodoros. The etymology of both names, Lecé- 
beus and Thaddeus, is at present quite doubt- 


ful. The Jacobite Syrians vocalized Lahbi and 
Thaddi, the Nestorians Labbay and Thadda, 


Pusey-Gwilliam spell Labds and Taddaz. 

Matters became even more complicated in the 
post-canonical literature. [Eusebius (AA i, 12) 
states that Oaddatos was one of the Seventy, and 
then tells the story of his mission to Abgar of 
Edessa. But aan Jerome (on Mt 104, ed. Val- 
larsi, 1769, vii. aye Wipe: xxvi, 61) understands 
this of the Apostle, writing: ‘Thaddeum apos- 
tolum ecclesiastica tradit historia missum Edessam 
ad Abgarum regem, qui ab Evangelista Luca 
Judas Jacobi dicitur et alibi appellatur Lebaus 
quod interpretatur coreulwim,|| credendumque est 
eum fuisse trinomiwm.’ How great the confusion 
became may be shown by the Acta Thaddat 
(first published by Tischendorf, Acta A postolorum 
aporrypha, 1851, p. 261 ff.). This piece begins: 
AcBBatos 6 kal Oaddatos Fy pev awd 'Kddcons ris wédews 
~ a » HAGev els 'Iepoveadhw ev rats nuépats 'Iwdvvov rod 
Bawrirod . . . €Bamrrloby cal drexrAHOn 7d Svouna abrov 
Oaddatos . . . kal eteddtaro avrdv ['Inoobs) els rods 
Swdexa, xara pev Mardatov xat Mdpxov Séxaros 
dmwécrodos. Nevertheless, the piece is headed in 
one of the MSS used by Tischendorf: mpags xar 
xolunots TOO . . . aroorddov Oaddalouv dvds ray éBSo- 
pyxovra, in the other as évds ray fp’. ahn 
(forschungen, 1. 366, 382) believes that the whole 
confusion is due to Eusebius, who substituted 


“In the ‘Preaching of Simon son of Cleophas’ (Studia Sin- 
aitica, v. 62, 65, ed. Gibson) we even read: ‘Simon son of 
OUleophas, who was called Jtde, which is, being interpreted, 
Nathanael, who was called the Zealot, and was bishop In Jeru- 
salem after James the brother of the Lord’; see Zahn, F’or- 
schungen, vi. 203. 

t Of. Jastrow, Dictionary of the Targumim, p. 689, where 


nab Labya \s quoted as the various reading for Levt. 

Llore 3t x0) & Awis—thia is the true reading, not Asys— 
Tirdvye &xorovitivas +a "Incot’ &AA’ cbrs ys Tou &piluod tev dress 
Tédwy cured Hy, si pe) Mare vive THY alld ot ek Tov Mate eal est 
sayytaiov. From the same com)ination between Mk 214 and 318 
WH explain the ‘Western’ reading 'laxagov for Asusiv in 214, 
Interesting, in this connexion, is the article of [lesychius (rec. 
M. Schmidt, li. 888): LeéxwBor AArgaion, d xai Oaddases nai Aw) 
wope voi Mapxy, wape 31 ra Maritain Adfaios, supe 8 Aww 
"loudas “laxéGov. Schmidt wishes to read 'léxmBer AAgasou nai 
Caddaios d wos, etc. 

§ Instead of Wp Eat 22) 62 @wias (wn) may perhaps be 
read; see Willrich, Judaica, p. 19. 

The same interpretation (surname of Scipio Nasica) is found 
in Jerome’s Liber interpretatiunis (Lagarde, Onomastica sacra, 
p. 62), where the name Thaddmus jis entirely omitted. It Is 
curious that also in the list of the names of the apostles (Zc. p 
174) Thaddwus, Lebbweus, and Judas are missing. 
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for the name Addai “1% of the Syriac legends the 
Gr. name Thaddeus, Tt is very strange that the 
Syriac translation of Eusebius’ J7Z, in one of its 

SS (A), substitutes in 10 cases out of 15 the 
spelling ‘tn (with 4, not x), which has not been 
found hitherto anywhere else, for *1n for the name 
Oaddatos; see the edition of Wright- McLean, p. 


49, 53, 54,, 55, (The same version gives 
everywhere xi for Agahus). When in the Book 
of ¢t 


Bee (ed. Budge, p- 124) Apgai (*1x), the dis- 
ciple of the Syriac Addai, is followed by Thaddai 
(‘his father’ as is added in the recension published 
by I. H. Vall in the Journal of the Amer. Or. 
Soc. Proc., Oct. 1888, ny. Ixxv, Ixxxi), giving the 
series Addai—Aggai—Thaddai, the question arises 
whether this is the result of contamination of 
Greek and Syriac legends. The names themselves 
recall ‘Ad[SJat diddoxados xal’A-yyaios Aevirns in the 
Acta Pilati, ch. 14, ete. 

According to sume statements, Thadd:eus was 
from Jerusalem and of the tribe of Judah (Book of 
the Bee, Barhebreeus), and preached the gospel in the 
African language (Gospels of the XII Apostles, ed. 
J. Kt. Harris, pp, 26, 29); while the Syriac Addai is 
said to have bean from Paneas. Bar Bahlul (p. 
939) refers Labbi to the tribe of Simeon. 

The Ap aery hal ‘Gospel of Thaddius’ (Hvan- 
gelium Thaddai), mentioned in some MSS and 
editions of the Decretum Gelasii, seems to be due 
to a clerical error (PLE? i, 663). 


For the extra-canonical statcinents on Thaddwus see Lipsing, 
Die apo hen Apostelyeschichten, H. 142-200, and his art. 
*Thaddwugs’ in Smith and Wace’s Dictionary of Chriatian 
Biography, iv. 876-881. As a Christian name Thaddans never 
seeins to have been very frequont.* ER. NESTLE. 


THANK - OFFERING. —Sce Sacririck, under 
‘ Peace-otfering.’ 


THARRA (BA_ Gappd, Luc. Gededrns).--Ad. Est 
12)}='TERESH of Fist 27! 63, 


THASSI (A Gacols, SV Oaca(e)l).—The surname 
of Simon the Maccabce, | Mac 23, The meaning 
of the word is quite uncertain. As likely an 
interpretation as any is ‘the zealous,’ obtuined by 
connecting with Aram. and New Heb. oon ‘to 
bubble up or ferment’ (used of new wine). For 
the history of Simon see art. MACCABEES, vol. 
iii, p. 185. 


THEATRE (6éarpov), — At the disturbance re- 
corded in Ac 19? we nre told that the crowd 
rushed to the theatre, and that it was there that 
the somewhat tumultuous meeting, afterwards de- 
scribed, took place. We also learn from Josephus 
(Ant. XIX. vill. 2) that it was in the theatre at 
Casarea that the events described in Ac 12%-33 
took place. 

For general descriptions of the Greek and Roman 
theatre, reference must be made to the ordinary 
Dictionaries of Antiquities. The theatre at Ephesus 
was on the slope of Mt. Coressus, and was famous 
as being one of the largest, if not the largest, in the 
ancient world. A description ef the remains with 
a pen may be found in Woods, Discoveries at 
Ephesus, ch. iv. p. 68. A large number of inscrip- 
tions also were found on the site, which have been 
ublished in full in Hicks’ Greek J nscriptions in the 

ritish Museum, These aro specially important as 
illustrating the very varied part the Greek theatre 
played in public life, as this place not only of 

* The Ohurch days for Thadda@us (Judas of James) are in the 
Greek Church 10 June and 21 Aug., in the Latin 28 Oct. 
(together with Simon); on the Armenian see Nilles?, ii. 589, 
627; on the Coptic 702, 721f. (2 and 28 Epi =July); on the 
Byriac, 1. 480 (20 Any.) 485 (18 Oct.) 489. "The Calendar in 


cLean’s Kast Syrian Datly Ogices mentions Mar Adai for the 
Sixth Sunday of the Resurrection, 
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THEOPHILUS 


amusement, but of every form of large assembly. 
The results are well summed up by Lightfoot, 
Essays on Supernatural Iteligion, p. 299— 

‘The theatre appears as the recognized place of public 
assembly. Here edicts are proclaimed, and decrees recorded, 
and benefactors crowned. When the mob, under the leadership 
of Demetrius, gathered here for their demonstration against St. 
Paul and his companions, they would find themselves surrounded 
by memorials which might stimulate their zeal for the goddess. 
te the ‘town clerk” had desired to make good his assertion, 
‘“What man is there that knoweth not that the city of the 
Ephesians {fs sacristan of the great goddess Artemis?” he had 
only to point to the inscriptions which lined the walls for con- 
firmation. The very stones would have cried out from the walls 
in response to his appeal.’ 

The same Greek word is also used in 1 Co 4° ‘ for 
we are made a spectacle unto the world, and to 
angels, and to men,’ where the meaning is the 
scene or spectacle in the theatre. 

A. C, HEADLAM, 

THEBAIC YERSION.— Now generally called 
the Sahidic Version. See EGYPTIAN VERSIONS, 
vol, i. p. 669%, 


THEBES.—Sce No-Amon, vol. iii. p. 555. 


THEBEZ (yan ‘ brightness’ (?); B OnBhs, Oapacl, 
A OatBals, Oapacel; Thebes).—The place at which 
Abimelech was killed by a millstone which a 
woman threw down upon him from a tower that 
was holding out after the city had been taken (J 6 
9°, 25 112; Jos. Ant. v. vii. 5). Eusebius an 
Jerome (Onom.) say that in their day there was a 
village called phates about 13 Rom. miles from 
Neapolis, on the road to Scythopolis. The Roman 
road from N. to S. can till be traced, and on it, 
about 10 miles from Nablus, is Titbds, which 
Robinson was the first to identify with Thebez 
(BRP? ii. 317, iii. 305). Tabds is wu large village, 
surrounded by olive groves and cornfields, on the 
western slope of a broad fertile valley. Its oil 
and corn are held in high estimation; and the 
villagers, who are divided into three factions, 
own large flocks of sheep and goats. There are 
numerous rock-hewn cisterns, on which the people 
depend for their water-supply; and rock-hewn 
dwelling-places, of which many are still occupied. 
There 13 a tomb of Neby YVoba in the villnee 
which the Samaritans believe to be that of Asher, 
son of Jacob. ‘The village snifered greatly from 
the earthquake of 1837 (PEF Mem. il. 247; 
Gu¢rin, Samarie, i. 357; Baedeker-Socin, Pal.® 
224). C. W. WILSON. 


THEFT.—See artt. CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS 
in vol. i, p. 522, and MAN-STEALING in vol. iii. 
p- 239. 


THELERSAS (B Gedepods, A Ocdcds), 1 Es 5% = 
Tel-harsha, Ezr 2°, a Bab. town. 


THEODOTION.—Sce SEPTUAGINT, p. 4538, and 
VeERSIONS (Greek other than LXX), p. 866". 


THEODOTUS (GeddSor0s).—4. One of the mes- 
sengers said to have been sent by Nicanor to 
Judas Maccabseus, 2 Mae 14%, 2. The author of a 
plot to assassinate king Ptolemy Philopator, which 
was frustrated by Dositheus, a reneyade Jew, 
3 Mac 13, 


THEOPHILUS (GcéquA0s),—The name of the per- 
son to whom the Third Gospel and the Acts of the 
Apostles were addressed (Lk 18, Ac 1). It has 
been supposed by some (and the supposition is an 
early one*) that the name is, after all, only a 
general name applicable to any Christian, as 
meaning ‘beloved by God’ or ‘the friend of God.’ 
Others (e.g. Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller and 

* It is certainly as old ag Epiphanius (cer 51, p. 429), 
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the Roman Citizen, p. 388) hold that the use of 
this name puts forward the Acts, as a complete 
work at least to the time of Domitian, and sup- 
ports the idea that the book is a composite one, 
consisting of the original notes of St. Luke 
(‘called the ° Travel - Document’), added to and 
increased by a later editor. The name is certainly 
that of an individual; and this statement is con- 
firmed by the title xpdrioros prefixed to the name in 
Lk 13, asit is prefixed to the names Felix and Festus 
in the Acts (2376 248 26%), The title implies that the 
person to whom it was ascribed belonged to the 
equestrian order—he must certainly have been a 
Gentile. Attempts have been made to fix the 
place of his Peadence at Antioch, Alexandria, in 
Achaia, or at Rome, but there are not sufficient 
data to go upon to establish any of these theories. 
Other theorists have gone so far as to deny that 
he was a Christian, or to say that, at any rate, he 
knew very little about Christianity.* A step still 
further has been taken in an attempt to identify 
him with a high priest of his name (Joseph. Ant. 
XVIII. iv. 3) who held office for about five years, 
and was perhaps the high priest to whom Saul, 
afterwards Paul, went to ask for ‘letters to 
Damascus unto the synayogues,’ that he might 
take any Christians who were there prisoners to 
Jerusalem. Whether Theophilus was a learned 
and cultivated man or not we do not know, but 
the dedication to him of the Third Gospel is in 
style the most elegant piece of writing in the NT. 
Tradition has not been busy with him as it has 
with most of the early Christians. 
Hi. A. REDPATH. 

THERAS, 1 Es 8“ (A @épa, B om.) © (BA Gepd).— 
The name of the place and river where Ezra’s 
caravan halted, called AIAVA in Ezr 87%) and 
now usually identified with the modern Hit on the 
Euphrates. ‘The origin of the form of the name in 
1 Es. is uncertain. Be (Ant. Xt. v. 2, els 7d wépap 
rou Kvgpdrov) possibly read wépav for Odpay. 


THERMELETH (Geppéde@), 1 Ks 5°°,—The equiva- 
lent of ‘TRLMELAH, a Bab. town in Ezr 2°, where 
Cod. B gives the same Gr. form of the name. 


THESSALONIANS, FIRST EPISTLE TO THE.— 
i. Date. 
ii, Circumstances. 
iil, Analysis, 
iv, Value, 
v. Authenticity. 
vi, Integrity. 
Literature, 

i. DATE.—The date of this Epistle in relation to 
St. Paul’s life is fixed within the limits of a few 
months. It was written during the eighteen 
months which he spent at Corinth at the end of 
his Second Missionary Journey (Ac 18"), For it 
was written after he had left Thessalonica, and 
while the memories of his first visit there were 
still fresh (chs. 1. 2 passim, esp. 2! -yéyovev); 
after he had gone on to Athens and had left it 
(31); after he had been rejoined by Silvanus 
and eee (11, Ac 18°); while Silvanus and 
Timothy, of whom Silvanus is not mentioned 
in any subsequent journey, are still his com- 
panions (11); and, Iastly, while he is in some 
central place where he hears news readily from 
Macedonia and Achaia, and even from wider 
sources (1° éy wayri réry, t.e. perhaps the Asiatic 
and Syrian Churches [so Zahn, Hinleitung, p. yet : 
but may it be that Aquila and Priscilla had told 
him that they had heard even at Rome of the 
conversion of the Thessalonians ? and might Jason 


* This theory is based mainly on the ground that Theophilus 
from his title ‘most excellent’ was an official, and that it is 
not likely that any of the early Christians would hold high 
office under the Roman authorities. 


have been the channel of communication? Ac 17° 
182, Ro 162), It was, then, at Corinth—but not 
very early or very late in that stay; not very 
early, as time must be allowed for the mission 
and return of ‘limothy (3°), for the occurrence of 
some deaths at ‘Thessalonica (4%), for the active 
brotherliness of the Thessalonians to manifest 
itsclf to other Christians in Macedonia (4'°), and 
the news of their faith to have spread widely even 
beyond Macedonia and Achaia (17-5). Nor again 
very late, if 2 Thess. is genuine, for room must be 
left for the circumstances which led to the writing 
of that Epistle. The exact date will depend on 
the system of chronolory adopted. It must lie 
between 49 and 53 (see CHRONOLOGY OF NT), 

li. CIRCUMSTANCES. — St. Paul and his com- 
panions, full of hope owing to the Divine call 
which had led them to preach in Europe, and 
encouraged by the spiritual success which, in spite 
of the insults to their Roman citizenship (2?), they 
had gained at Philippi, reached ‘Thessalonica, 
‘This was a larger and more important centre than 
Philippi. It was the capital of one of the four 
divisions of Macedonia; it was a great commercial 
centre (? cf. 4" év ro mpdyuart, tm Mandel [Luther], 
in Geschiften [Weizsiicker]), holding easy com- 
munication with East and West both by sea and 
by land (cf. 194)°); it wasa free town with its public 
asseinbly and its local magistrates (Ac 17° els rdv 
djuov s v.8 ért rovs modtrdpxas, cf, C/G 1967), and 
a mixed population of native Greeks, Roman 
colonists, and Orientals, the Jewish settlement 
being large enough to have a synagogue. St. 
Paul began as usual with the synayoguoe, preach- 
ing there for three weeks, appealing to the Jewish 
Scriptures, proving that Jesus was the Messiah, 
and that His sufferings and Resurrection were in 
accord with the Scriptures. The result was that 
some Jews threw in their lot with Paul and Silas, 
and so did a larger number of Greek proselytes 
and of leading ladies. ‘The Acts thus He wit- 
ness to the fact that a majority of the Church 
were of Gentile origin, but speaks only of Gentile 

pone ee whereas the Epistle implies converts 
ee eathenisimn (1° 2!*), The Epistle, though it 
implies that St. Paul’s stay was prematurely cut 
short, yet seems to require more than three weeks, 
and Ph 4% shows that St. Paul twice received 
supplies from Philippi during the time, even 
though he was supporting himself by his own 
work (2°). It is therefore probable that the three 
weeks of Ac 17? were contined to exclusive work 
in the synagogue; that after that St. Paul, as at 
Corinth and Ephesus, made some new place, per- 
haps the house of Jason (Ac 175), his abode and 

lace of teaching for Gentiles; and the chrono- 
ogical data would admit of a stay of six months 
(Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, p. 228). It was a 
time of hard work: St. Paul and his companions 
rose early, working before daylight to support 
themsclves (2°, IL 3°); they preached with effective- 
ness and conviction (15); they laid stress on the 
worthlessness of idols, on the reality of the living 
God (1°); they told of the wrath that was coming 
on the world, when God would punish the heathen 
world for its impurity (17° 4%) and the Jews who 
refused to accept the gospel (2), IT 18); of the 
death of Jesus, of His Resurrection, of His power 
to deliver from this wrath (1 4% 5°), They 
added that God had now established His kingdom 
and called heathen into it (2'%); that such a call 
required a holy life, a separution from impurit 
42), an active life of work (47, II 3); that 

hristianity would lay them open to persecution 
(3*); but that after certain siyns had appeared 
(II 25) Jesus would return suddenly, hke a 
thief in the night (5*), and they would be with 
Him for ever. Their preaching met with great 


Sa 
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success (15 2'%) in spite of much conflict (2%); 
the gifts of the Spirit, especially that of pro- 
phecy, were manifested (5'* °°); the Divine word 
made the converts strong to bear persecution 
(233-15), ‘There is no indication of the size of 
the Church ; but some of the chief men, perhaps 
Jason (Ac 175), Aristarchus, and Secundus (Ac 
20*), took the lead in active work and peeing 
(5174)) and probably St. Paul, as elsewhere, 
officially BL DOUG them to this position; ap- 
parently, also, some form of alinsgiving was 
organized (II 3?°). 

These results roused the jealousy of the Jews. 
They misrepresented the teaching of Christ's king- 
dom as treason to the emperor: working on the 
heathen populace, they attempted to bring St. 
Paul before a hastily oallag meeting of the assembly; 
but, failing to find him, they took Jason, his host, 
and other Chnscins before the native magistrates 
(cf. bard rdv lSlwy cuupureray, 24), These were bound 
over to keep the peace, t.e. probably to send Paul 
and Silas away ; and the same night they withdrew 
to Berwa. Probably, oven while there, they planned 
a return to Thessalonica, but were nnable to carry 
it out (218 drat: there would scarcely be time for 
two such proposals at Athens) From Bera St. 
Paul passed on to Athens, leaving Silas and 
Timothy there, but sending back word that they 
should Join him as quickly as possible (Ac 17), 
The writer of the Acts gives the impression that 
they did not do so until after he had reached Corinth 
(18°); but this impression must be supplemented 
from this Epistle. hey came at once to him while 
at Athens, perhaps bringing news of some fresh 

ersecutions at Thessalonica (33 ravras and 4). 
aul, Silas, and Timothy were anxious to return; 
the tie between them and their converts had been 
very close ; their stay had been interrupted before 
their work was done; they had only meant to be 
absent a short time; their converts were young, 
and might be tempted by persecution or cajolery 
(3?) to renounce their faith (2!7 3°); their opponents, 
whether Jews or, more probably, heathen, knew 
well how to misrepresent their motives; thoir very 
taunts (wAdyy, dxadapola, 5édos, xodaxela, weovetla, 
fnrobvres défav, perhaps ¢v Bdpec Svres) are echoed in 
this letter (2%), But there were obstacles; perhaps 
the guarantee which Jason had given to the magis- 
trates was still enforeed (Ramsay, é.c.). So Paul 
and Silas (éréuyauer, 3*) decided to send Timothy to 
Thessalonica, and Silas probably returned to visit 
some other Church in Mincelonia Possibly St. 
Paul in his growing anxiety sent yet another 
messenger (xdyo . . . €renpa, 3°).* While they 
were absent, St. Paul moved on to Corinth, and 
Silas and Timothy both rejoined him there. 

The news that Timothy brought wns in the main 
good: the faith of the Thessalonians had stood the 
test of persecution (13 3°) ; their love showed itself 
in hospitality and charity, even to other Mace- 
donian Christians (1° 38 4% 19); they strove to edify 
each other (5"); they tried to walk obedient to 
Christ’s commands (4!'); they were loyal to their 
teachers, and wished to see them once more (3° 7). 
At the saine time the calumnies against the new 
Christian teachers were still prevalent, and the con- 
verts were still persecuted ; they were also ex posed 
to the ordinary perils of a new Church in a heathen 
town ; they were tempted to fall back into im- 
purity (4'*); some of the poorer members, perhaps 
abusing the charity of the richer, were living a life 
of idleness and dependence (4°-!*), others were care- 
less and forgetful of the coming of Christ (5!-"), 
There was a tendency, perhaps due to ‘the old 


* It is possible that St. Pau] sent a short letter with Timothy, 
and that the Thessalonians also replied by a written answer 
(cf. h.cpositor, Sept. 1898, pp. 167-177, where J. Rendel Harris 
ingeniously reconstructs the Thessalonian letter). 
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Macedonian spirit of independence’ (Lightfoot, 
Bibl. Ess. p. 248), to disorder and contempt of 
those in authority (5! 35; draxros, drdxtws, drax- 
retv only in these two Epp.3; ornplfew 4 times, 2 
elsewhere). There was a danger of a misuse of 
spiritual gifts at the meetings of the Church (5!%%) ; 
while some had lost friends by death and were 
afraid that these wonld not share in the blessings 
of Christ’s Advent (4'5-18), On receipt of this news 
St. Paul writes this Epistle ; he writes in the name 
of Silas and Timothy as well as himself, so that, 
with a few exceptions (2)8 35 57”), he uses the plural 
number and speaks for them all; probably he dic- 
tated it to Timothy and added the conclusion 
(56%-28) in his own handwriting (cf. II 3!"). Their 
hope is still to return to Thessalonica, but mean- 
while they write to express their delight at the 
good news, to defend their own conduct as teachers, 
and to complete what was left wanting in the faith 
and life of their converts. The words of 4! cadds 
Kal wepiraretre, tva mepocednre form the connecting 
link between the two parts. He aims at ‘ binding 
closer the link between the community and himself, 
and at more ellectually severing the link between 
it and heathenism’ (Jtilicher). {For the circum. 
stances ef. Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, vi., vii. 3 
Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, ix-xi; Spitta, Zur 
Gesch. und Litt. des Urchristenthumes, i. pp. 111-154 ; 
Zalin, Kinleitung, pp. 145-160. ] 

ili, ANALYSIS.—<After a salutation, entirely free 
from all official titles or allusions to controversy, 
written as from friends to friends, as by men who 
are still anxious not ev Bdpe elvar ws Xpirorod diéc- 
roXos (cf, 2°), the writers give thanks for the spiritual 
state of the Thessalonians, reviewing their personal 
relations with them in the past, both at Thessa- 
lonica (14-2'*) and at Athens (2!7-3°), their feclings 
in the present on the receipt of the news from 
Timothy (3°), and their hopes for the future 
Bite )s 
The didactic part deals with questions of per- 
sonal morality (4'-"*), with teaching about the dead 
(vv, 38-18), att the need of watchfulness (5!) ; 
ending with regulations for the community - life 
(vv, 12-22), 


A. Personal (12-818), 

Gratitude for their spiritual virtues is based upon the convic- 
tion which the writers felt (sders) of the election of their con- 
verts by God (15 4); and this is proved (i.) by the effoctiveness 
and assurance of their first preaching, and by the results in the 
lives of the Thossalonians (vv.57); (fi.) by the reports of others 
who bear witness both to the success of their preaching (#sp/ yes) 
and the reality of the conversion of the ‘Thessalonians (vv.8-10) 
(iii.) by the knowledge of the Thessalonians themselves (aures 
yap dats), who can bear witness to the boldness of their 
preaching, to the purity of thcir motives, to their tenderness, 
and the absence of all gelf-assertion, to the example of self- 
sacrifice, to their fatherly entreaties (2!-12). This preaching 
produce! the true results in the lives of the converts; they 
wd been bold to endure persecution—as the Churches in Judwa 
had from the Jews, the determined opponcnts of the gospel 
(vv. 138-16), Consequently, when obliged to leave Thessalonica, 
they had longed to return; Paul himself hac twice planned a 
visit, but had been prevented ; and so at last Paul and Silas had 
sent Timothy. Paul himself had sent yet a second messenger 
to comfort and strengthen them and to reassure himself (31-5), 
The news that Timothy has brought is like a new gospel, a new 
life to them, making them thank God and desire to revisit and 
to complete such faith (vv.622), So they pray that God will 
make a visit possible, and meanwhile increase the love of the 
Thessalonians (vv. 11-13), 

B. Athical. Guidance for the future (41-522), 

They must press forward in the spiritual life; they must be 
specially on their gnard against all forms of impurity, for God 
specially punishes that sin, and it is inconsistent with the Chris- 
tian cal ae and the gift of the Spirit (414). They must increase 
their brotherly love, active as it already is (vv. 14); they must 
live an orderly, industrious life, that they may gain the respect 
of the heathen and be independent vv. 1.12), They need not be 
anxious about their dead friends: the union of Christians with 
the Risen Christ ensures their resurrection (vv.15.14), and a 
special word of the Lord has revealed that the dead will meet 
the Lord, even before the living (vv.15 18), But they must not 
relax their viyilance, for the Lord comes as a thief in the night, 
and they must watch and be sober, ready to gain the salvation 
which He will bring (51-12). 

Finally, the community-life is regulated ; the members of the 
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Church yank v.12) are to pay due honour to those in authority, 


~ 


and they (vuas, v.14) are to keep discipline and be long-suffering. 
Joy, prayers, and thanksgiving are to be constant; and spiritual 
utterances are not to he discouraged but tested (vv. 12-22), 

The Epistle ends with ao pee to the God of peace for their 
complete preservation; with a request for their prayers, acom- 
mand to greet one anothcr with the holy kiss; a solemn charge 
by Paul himself that the Epistle be read to all the members of 
the Church, and a simple benediction (vv.*+28). 


iv. VALUE.—The value of the Epistle is two- 
fold: it represents most closely St. Paul’s preach- 
ing to the heathen world, and therefore 1s to be 
compared with the speeches at Lystra and at 
Athens (ef. Sabatier, L’ Apétre Paul®, pp. 86-101); 
St. Paul’s antagonists were Jews defending na- 
tional prejudices ; Judaizing Christians are perhaps 
sitaded to in 2%, but quite incidentally: and also 
it is not only the earliest of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
but possibly the earliest extant specimen of Chris- 
tian literature. 

It shows us St. Paul as the missionary, in the 
absence of any special controversy ; as the consoler 
and the prophet. We see his self-denial for the 
sake of others (28%; ef. 1 Co 9-11); his intense 
sympathy with his converts and dependence on 
their sympathy (27-11-17 351%); his power of self- 
adaptation (27 virco eyeviOnuev; cf. 1 Co 9%); his 
sensitiveness to the opinions of others ; his asser- 
tion of the purity of his own motives (21); his 
appeal to his own conduct as an example (18); his 
insistence on spiritual progress, based et a hearty 
recognition of the good already achieved (17 4!" 6!’); 
his indignation with those who thwart God’s work 
(2)° 4°); his sense of union with Christ (4!); his 
prayerfulness (13 34-18 6%) s his gratefulness (1? 3%). 
rhis is exactly the character which reappears, in- 
tensified by controversy, in 2 Corinthians. 

The witness to the organization and faith of the 
Church is equally interesting. The local Church 
forms one congregation (11). The only official title 
that occurs is drécroka, which is apparently used 
to include Silvanus and Timothy as well as St. 
Paul; these apostles hold a position of su periority (éy 
Bdpec(?) 2%), including the right to be maintained 
there as in other Churches (2") ; they speak gener- 
ally in a tone of entreaty (4°"' 5!) ; once St. Paul, 
separating himself from the others, uses the lan- 
guave of solemn authority (5?’). But, under the 
apostles, there are already officers who preside— 

robably both for discipline and for worship (5!*-**). 

here are meetings with the holy kiss, the symbol 
of brotherhood (5-8), and with prophetic utterances 
(5!% 2) probably at such a mecting the letter would 
be read (5**), There is a link of SUNY and 
charity between them and other Churches (18 2'4 
4!°), 

The faith of the Church is directed to God (18), 
a God of life and truth (1°) and judgment; a Father, 
who has called them and marked them out for sal- 
vation (47 5°). Christ is thought of mainly in His 
future capacity as Judge. Christian life is a wait- 
ing for Tei (1!°), Christians have to be always 
watchful (5'*); He may come at any moment, 
and will come to inflict punishment on sin, as well 
as to give joy to His followers (4° 2! ; #4 wapoucla of 
Christ’s coming, four times in 1 Thess., twice in 
2 'Ihess., once only elsewhere in St. Paul). But 
Christ is more than this : His death was the means 
of salvation in the past (5°); He is now 4 xvptos, 6 
Kvptos huey, the OT language about Jehovah being 
applied to Him (5°) ; He is God’s Son (1°); He is 
united with the Father as the mystic source of life 
both for the living and the dead (1! 2'* 418), Ho 
is the object of prayer, working with the Father 
in bestowing earthly as well as spiritual blessings 
(34 xarevOdvac, }2 618%), The Holy Spirit is given 
to all Christians to enable them to conquer evil 
(4°) ; it gives them joy under persecution (1° °), and 
inspires the utterances of the prophets (5). This 


Epistle gives us the fullest division of human 
nature into spirit, soul, and body (5%). The pic- 
ture of the Christian life has all the freshness 
and glow of early days. It is trne that it needs 
Steadying and disciplining, but it is strong and 
radiant. ‘The converts welcome the good news: 
they put it to active proof; the messaye is handed 
on, as by a trumpet note, to others ; they imitate 
their teachers and become objects of imitation to 
others; they are taught of God ; there is mutual 
affection and confidence between teachers and 
taught; there is an atmosphere of love, of joy, 
of life; they live ‘en plete jour.’ (For the 
theology cf. Weiss, Biblical Theology, pt. iii. 
§ 1, cap. 1. ; Lechler, Apostolic and Post-Apostolic 
Limes, pt. ii. § 2, cap. 1.; The Speaker's Commen- 
tary, lil. pp. 691-701). 


RELATION T0 THE OT AND TO CHRISTIAN LITERATURE.— 
The OT is never appealed to as authority or directly quoted ; 
but its history is referred to (215) and its language perhaps 
consciously adapted (216 45.6.8.9 64. 23()), There is a certain 
similarity of language hetween 415-17 and 2 Fs 642, but the 
thought there is different, the writer considering the justice of 
God’s dealing with different yencrations of meu, and the 
language is not suificiently similar to suggest literary depend- 
ence on either side; if there iy any, probably 2 Esdras ig the 
later work. 

There is no reference to Christian literature, but it is possible 
that 1% 10 point to the germ of some profession of faith in the 
Father and the Son made at Baptisin (aamfivor hore only in 
St. Paul); it ig possible again that 42 (warpayy ios Sime tov K, 
*Ixeov) refers to the definite enactments of Ac 16-9, and that 414 is 
a semi-quotation from a creed, There seems a roininiscence 
of St. Stephen's speech (Ac 751) in 215; and of our Lord's eschato- 
logical discourse in 216 (Mbt 2382.36) 415-17 (MG 2451. 97, BH) 62. 5 
(Mt 2447) 63 (Lik 2184, Mt 249); but the majority of these are toc 
much the common lauguage of all Apocalypses to allow us to 
build on them with certainty, 

A comparison of 84 with Ac 1422 2 Ti 312 pagueals ® semi- 
quotation of our Lord’s words, e.g. Mt 24), Jn 1633, but a sugges: 
tion that there is a reminiscence of our Lord’s sayings recorded 
in Jn €29 in 13 and of Jn 173in 19(P, Ewald, Das Hauptproblem 
der kvangelien- Frage, Pp. 86, 03) is more doubtful. 

In 415 gy Aoye Kupiov isa possible quotation of some saying 
unrecorded in the Gospel (cf. Zahn, p. 159); and 619, which is 
often found combined with the auraphon yiverla Sexson rpm. 
vsQi7es, ig perhaps another (cf, Resch, Agrapha, p. 116). All 
these cases point rather to an oral tradition than to written 
documents. 


v. AUTHENTICITY, — The authenticity is now 
gencrally admitted, though there are still oppon- 
ents (ef. Holtzmann, Hind.? p. 237). The external 
evidence outside the N'T' is Iess strong than for 
some Epistles, as this Ipistle did not ‘land itself 
readily to quotation ; but it was included in Mar- 
cion’s canon (circ. 140), and that implied some 
previous Catholic collection. The language of 


216) (ép0ace . . . TédAos) is found in exactly the 
saine form in the Test. XII Patr. (Levi, ch. 6; but 


sce below). There are possible reminiscences of 
4-17 in Didaché xvi. 6; and of 15 and 42 in Clem, 
Kom. ch. 42 (but not of 5% in Clem. 38, where the 
thought is different). But the strongest support 
is given by 2 Thess., which, whatever its nes 
implies the existence and the recognition of the 
Pauline authorship of our Epistle. No doubt of 
its authenticity was raised itor the 19th century. 

The internal evidence equally supports the genu- 
ineness, in spite of a few diflicultics. The objec- 
tion that the Epistle implies a longer lapse of 
time than a few weeks is met by the consideration 
that the Acts will permit of an interval of nearly 
a year between tlie foundation of the Church and 
the writing of the letter. The difficulties of recon- 
ciliation with the Acts about the movements of 
Silas and Timothy and the persecution by heathen 
have been discussed above. As far as they are 
difficulties, they affect the historical character of 
the Acts rather than of 1 Thessalonians. 

A few other objections deserve notice. It is urged that St. 
Paul's eager defence of his motives (21-5), and Incidentally of 
his apostolic rights (26), implies a later stage in his life, when 
Jewish Christians had attacked his apostleship. But such 


depreciation of his motives would be natural to Jews longing 
to thwart him (cf. 214), or to heathen, indignant at the con. 
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version of their friends. The incidents of Ac 15, and probably 
of Gal 211, lay behind him, and would account for the incidental 
allusion in 2°; while, even apart from any attack of opponents, 
he might think it well to contrast his motives with those of 
other teachers with whom he might be confused—such as Jewish 
impostors like Klymnas (Ac 13!9 rAvprs ravres SédAev), heathen 
rhetoriciana or sophists, taking pay for their teaching (wAsov- 
Ei); or, again, he may have desired to dissociate himself from 
the impure teaching (& dxalapoes) of the priests of the Cabeiri 
(Lightfoot, Biblical Ii-says, p. 257). 

Again, 216>b hag been interpreted as implying the previous 
destruction of Jerusalem. If this were so, it would be more 
rational to strike out the last sentence as the interpolation of 
ascribe pointing out the fulfilment of St. Paul’s words; but the 
words do not necessarily mean more than that ‘sentence has 
been pronounced upon them; the wrath of God ig gone forth; 
the kingdom of God pagsed from them when they rejected the 
Messinh’; they are parallel to the thonght of 1Co 268, Ro 
1119. 25, and Ac 1344 186; and the use of the phrase in the Test. 
AIL Patr, perhaps shows that it was a half-stereotyped Rab- 
binical formula for declaring God's Judgment. Moreover, the 
Drees: participles aptoxovTay, xadvovrav, and the phrase sis 7 

vawArnpwons are inconsistent with the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Once more, 417 offers an apparent Inconsistency with 2 Co 58; 
but a change of expectation on such a point would not be un. 
natural, and a careful comparison of 619 with 2 Co 6!0 will show 
that there ig no real antithesis. 

Lastly, the solemn command of 527 may have been due to the 
presence of disorderliness and dissension (414. 15), and would be 
natural, even without such a supposition (cf, Col 414), 


The objections, then, can be fairly met, while 
on the other hand the ahi the character of the 
writer, the many points of contact with 2 Cor., the 
simplicity and directness of the thought, the primi- 
tive stage of Church organization, the state of the 
spiritual gifts, the question about the dead which 
must have arisen very early in any Church, the 
absence of any motive for forgery, the apparent 
discrepancies with the Acts, the improbability that 
a later forger would put language in St. Paul’s 
mouth which at least seems to imply that he ex- 
pected the Parousia in his lifetime, — all these 
carry conviction of its genuineness, The aren- 
ments on both sides are well stated in Holtz- 
mann (/.¢.), and the genuineness well defended by 
Jowett, Weizsiicker (Das Apostol. Zeitalter, yp. 
250), Jiilicher (J7ind.? pp. 41-45), and most fully 
by von Soden (SA, 1885), and Bornemann, § 5. 

vi. INTEGRITY. — The integrity of the Epistle 
has been questioned both on a large and on a 
small scale. 

(1) Pierson and Naber (Verisimilia, Amsterdam, 
1886) treat it os a composition of two authors. 
The first was a pre-Christian Jewish writer, writ- 
ing a hortatory address to Gentiles before the first 
coming of the Messiah to foretell His advent, and 
to exhort them to live a life of Jewish morality. 
The second was a Christian bishop, whose date 
is not given, named aul, who inserted into the 
Jewish treatise a few Christian phrases and a 
justification of his own motives and preaching. 
Phis analysis is based upon the variety of tone,— 
now that of an authoritative prophet, now that 
of a humble pastor—the want of close sequence of 
thought between the paragraphs, and the difference 
in the usage of particular words (ju¢pa, ypyyopeir), 
and the scantiness of specially Christian teaching. 
But the criticism is pedantic, and often inconsist- 
ent with itself in details: it requires from a letter 
the exact structure of a scientific treatise, and 
allows no play to varictics of mood and thought 
within one writer’s mind. 

(2) A list of suggestions of interpolations on a 
amaller scale will be found in Clemen, Die Ein- 
hettlichkeit der Paul. Briefe (Gittingen, 1894). The 
most important affect 216 and 57, The objection 
to 2!5-16 as a whole is groundless, the attack on 
the Jews being as natural to St. Paul as it had 
been to St. Peter or St. Stephen (Ac 2° 316 752) ; 
but v.'% &péace . .. réAos might be an editorial 
comment added after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
to point out the fulfilment of St. Paul’s words (eds 
7d dvawrAnpica); yet, as we have seen, they are 
quite natural in St. Paul’s own mouth at the time. 
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57 might also be a later addition, emphasizing 
the importance of the Epistle; but there, too, a 
natural reason for the words is to be found in the 
circumstances of the moment (cf. Schmicdel, 
Hdcom. ad loc. ; Mottatt, distor. NT’, p. 625). 

The chief questions of textual criticism affect 
the reading in 2? (see Westcott-Hort, NZ, i. App. 
p. 128) 8 1239 41-8 5% (ib, p, 144) 4 


LITERATURS.—Of ancient commentators, Chrysostom, though 
discursive, is excellent in entering into the writer's point of 
view ; and the moral homilies—e.g. those on friendship (1 Th 23), 
on the fear of hell (1 Th 415, 2 Th 18), on intercession (2 Th 32)— 
are very spiritual and pointed, Theodore of Mopsuestia (cire. 
416 a.D.) hag more of the modern exegetical instinct, and ex- 
plains the exact meaning and the historical and practical refer- 
ences well, but at times forces the languaye to suit his own 
views. Theodoret, while dependent on these two, shows inde- 
pondence of judgment. His notes are clear and sensible, and 
he is especially careful to draw out the dogmatic inferences of 
the Epintie. 

Of modern writers, Jowett, A. J. Mason (Ellicott’s Comm. for 
English Readers), Bishop Alexander (Speaker's Comm.), and 
J. Denney (/rpositor’s Bible) are most interesting on Introduces 
tion and doctrinal teaching. More careful exegesis will be 
found in Ellicott, Alford, Findlay (Cambr. Bible for Schoota), 
Lightfoot (Votes on Epistles of St. Paul, 1895), P. W. Schiniedel 
in the Jidcom. z. NT, and, most completely of all, in Bornemann- 
Meyer, Useful srotes on 28 and 64 will be found in Field, 
Notea on Trans. of NT (ON 2); and on 23-8 by F. Zimmer in 
‘Theologische Studien D. B. Weiss dargebracht’ (Gottingen, 
1807); Askwith, Introd. to Thesa, Kpp, (1902). 
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i, Date and Circumstances. 
ii. Analysis. 
iil, Literary Dependence, 
iv. Authorship. 
v, Integrity. 
vi. Value. 
Literature. 


i. DATE AND CIRCUMSTANCES, — The genuine- 
ness of this Epistle is more contested than that of 
any other attributed to St. Panl, except the Pas- 
torals. If it is not genuine, the exact date and 
circumstances are merely a literary setting, of 
little historical value. Yet, even so, a delinite 
situation was in the writer’s mind and must be 
examined, 

The following points fix that situation. Appar- 
ently the teinple is still standing (2%), i.e. the date 
is before A.D. 70. I'urther, Paul, Silvanus, and 
Timothy, after having founded the Church at 
Thessalonica (2° 3'-!°) and written a letter, probably 
1 Thess., to it (2% and perh, 27 3'4), are still working 
together (1!) in some lees where they are imuueiad 
by perverse and malicious men (37), and where there 
are other churches in the neizhbourhood (14), This 
will suit exactly the time of Ac 18%! (cf. 2 Co 1! 
with 14); late in the stay at Corinth, but probabl 
before the appeal to Gallio had stopped the Jewish 
perc on, At this time news about the Thessa- 
onian Church reached them at Corinth (3" dKov- 
onev); perhaps brought by the messenger implied 
in 1 Th 35, perhaps ‘by the bearer of 1 Thess. on 
his return, perhaps by some chance passer-by. The 
were still exposed to persecution, and were still 
bravely enduring it; but there were tendencies to 
disorder and insubordination ; idlers were presum- 
ing on the charity of their neighbours; and there 
was a tendency to excitement caused by an expece- 
tation of the speedy setting-in of ‘the day of the 
Lord’; spiritual utterances, not duly tested (1 Th 
50-22), increased the expectation ; sayings of Paul, 
Silvanus, and Timothy were exaggerated to coun- 
tenance it; possibly a forged letter in their name 
was circulated, or (more likely) the language of 
1 Th 4. 5 was distorted in the same interest (2?), 
The three teachers feel that their converts must be 
raised and comforted, yet stimulated and steadied. 

hey write a common letter—always in the plural, 
except that once one of them, probably Paul, in- 
tervenes with a special appeal to his own teaching 
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(25), and Paul confirms the whole with his anto- 
graph at the end (3!”). 
ii, ANALYSIS. — 


11.2 Greeting. , 
A. Gratitude Jor their spiritual state, especially for their 
loyal endurance under persecution (3: 4), 
. Strengthening of them by the thought of 

1) the justice of God (5) ; 

3 the special manifestation of that justice, which 
will accompany the Appearance of the Lord 
Jesus (6-10), ae 

Prayer to God to complete their Christian life, that 
Christ may be glorified in them on ‘that day ’ (11.12), 

B. Fuller teaching about that day. ; 

Warning against being misled into thinking it immed!- 
ately at hand (2!.2), and a reminder of Paul’s past 
teaching (5), which implied (a) a mystery of lawless- 
neas and of error already at work ; ()) a restraining 
power or person ; (¢) 4 removal of that restraint at 
some future date; (d) a great apostasy; (e) the 
appearance of the man of sin; (f/) the appearance of 
the Lord destroying the man of gin and all who have 
been deceived by him (3. 4. 6-12), 

Thanksgiving to God that He saved them from this 
doom (13. 14), 

Exhortation to abide loyally by their past teaching 

15 


Prayer to God to comfort and to steady them (16. 17), 
O. Request for their intercession (81-2). Assurance of 
iod’s faithfulness (3), and of their teacher’s faith fn 
them (4). 
Prayer to God to give them love and patience (5). 
D, Regulation of their community-life. 

They are to shun all disorderly brethren (6); for such 
disorder is contrary to the example which their 
teachers had sct (7-"), and their repented command 
(10), Such brethren must earn their own bread 
(1.12), The rest must be forbearing, but yet break off 
intercourse with any one who persists in disobeying 
this written command (13-15), 

Frayer to the God of peace to give peace to them all 
1 


Autograph salutation in Paul’s own handwriting (17). 
Benediction (!8), 


iii, LITERARY DEPENDENCE. —(1) The Epistle 
resupposes the existence of 1 ‘Thessalonians. — lor 
a a explains itself readily by reference to I 41-8 
610. TT 36 tol 4"; IL 34, perhaps, but less prob- 
ably, to I 4113; and IL 2? may imply a misunder- 
standing of I 4'75*8, Further, there is a remark- 
able similarity of structure, eg., in the form of 
greeting (I 1}, II 1-4), of thanksgiving (I 1’, IL 1°), 
of prayers (I 31! 6%, [[ 216 318), of transition ([ 4’, 
II 3), And this extends to many verbal points, 
as will be seen by a comparison of the following 

places :— 
118 with IT 13. 


114 with IT 218, 
116 with TI 14 


I 212 with II 15, 

132 with IL 217, 

I 41.10 611 with IT 84, 
I 18.9 with II 14, I 68 with IT 214, 

1 26-9 with IT 39, I 61%. 15 with IL 318, 


The writer of 2 Thess. must have lately written 
1 Thess., or have known it as a piece of literature. 

(2) Previous apocalyptic teaching 1s also pre- 
supposed. No one passage of the OT is appealed 
to, Bae the apocalyptic descriptions 19-!0 23-14 weave 
together phrases from Is 2! 1% 3! 114 (found in a 
similar context in Ps-Sol 1777: ] 493 66°14, Jer 10%, 
Ezk 283, and Dn 11%, There are also striking re- 
semblances between the lanyuaye here and that 
of our Lord’s eschatological discourse ; cf. 19 with 
Mt 25%: > 2! with Mt 24°! (dmiuvdtovow) ; 2? with 
Mt 24° (@poctc@a:, here and Mk 137 only in NT); 
2? with Mt 24°; 2' with Mt 24! (dé réry dyly), 
Mk 13" (éornxd7a Sov ov Se?); 27 with Mt 24!3 
(dvoula); 2° with Mt 24%. Such similarities may 
be due to the fact that each draws independently 
from the common stock of apocalyptic imagery, 
and they do not prove a literary dependence on 
any written Gospel, but they make probable a 
knowledge of some oral tradition of that dis- 
course. 

(3) A knowledge of other Gospel sayings may 
lie behind b=Mt 56”, 33=Mt 6% The command 
in 3° is a quotation of a Rabbinical saying, but 
possibly it had been already used by our Lord 


Himself, and may have been taken by St. Paul 
from Him (cf. Reseh, Agrapha, pp. 128 and 240). 

iv. AUTHORSHIP.—Church tradition universally 
ascribed the Epistle to St. Paul. It is directly 
attributed to him by Polycarp (c. xi.), who quotes 
1‘, though by mistake he quotes it as addressed to 
the Philippians. Reminiscences of the apocalyptic 
language may underlie Justin Martyr, Deal. xxxii. 
cx. ; Didache, o. 16; and more prob. Lp. Vienne and 
Lyons, ap. Eus. v. 1 (évéoxnyev 6 avrixelpevos, mpoor- 
puatdpevos Ain Thy péd\dovear tcecOat wapovalav avrov 
... Xpirds. . . Karapyov roy dvrixeluevoy . .. ot 
vlot ris aawdelas), but in no case can the reference 
be called undoubted. Marcion included the Epistle 
in his Canon as Pauline, and so did the Latin and 
Syriac translators. 

The internal evidence on the whole supports this 
view. The general structure of the Epistle, the 
style and phraseology, the affectionate tone, the 
frequent intercession for the readers, the request for 
their prayers, the appeal to his own teaching and 
example, the sharp insistence on his own authority 
in a matter of discipline, are all characteristic of 
St. Paul. But two main objections are raised. 

(2) The relation of the style to that of 1 Thessa- 
lonians. Inspiteof the points of likeness (sce above), 
there is a difference ; the tone is more official (evy. 
épelAonev), the feeling less vivid, the sentences more 
involved, the same things are being said, but said 
with less point and directness ; they suggest a 
second person adapting Pauline thought (Spitta, 
PP. 116-119), But the variety seems equally ex- 

icable as that of one writer writing after a short 
apse of time, and in a different mood. A compari- 
son of the style of 2 Timothy with 1 Timothy, of 
Colossians with Ephesians, of 2 Co 11 with 1 Co 9, 
will show very similar variety. 

(6) ‘The eschatology is said to be un-Pauline. 
It is trne that no such detailed anticipations are 
to be found elsewhere in St. Paul (but 2Co 6!5 ris 
cupndmwynots Xpicrod mpds BeAlap may refer to the Anti- 
christ tradition), But such teaching was naturally 
esoteric; and, even here, the writer seems inten- 
tionally to avoid being explicit, through fear, 
perhaps, of yiving the Roman authorities a handle 
against himself or his converts (cf. the reticence 
of Jos. Ant. X. x. 4, about the interpretation of 
Daniel’s prophecies), Further, some such teachin 
was common among the Jews, so that St. Pau 
would have inherited it; and, lastly, it is almost 
universal in Christian writers (Synoptists, John 
5], James, 1. 2 John, Apoc.), so that the proba- 

ility is in favour of St. Paul having shared the 
expectation in some form. 
ut is the form implied here Pauline? This again 


is dificult to answer, because of the dilliculty of 
deciding what the writer was pointing to. There 


lay behind him in the history of the doctrine the 
following stages. (1) A common Oriental myth of 
a, struygle between the power of evil, represented 
by a dragon (Bab, Tiamat) and the Creator of the 
world (Marduk), in which the dragon had been 
bound, but would revive for another conflict with 
God before the end of the world (see articles 
RAHAR, SEA MONSTER, and REVELATION), The 
connexion of this with the following is only a 
conjecture, but a very possible conjecture. (2) A 
Jewish expectation, springing ue during the Exile, 
of anattack upon Isracl by foes led by some human 
leader or (later) by Satan or Beliar, which would be 
frustrated either by J” or the Messiah. Such a 
victory is described in Ezk 38. Something similar 
recurs in the prophecies of Daniel (7. 8 and 11) about 
the conflict with Antiochus Epiphanes. The ex- 
pectation did not cease with the death of Antiochus; 
it was applied to the thought of deliverance from 
the Roman empire in 2 Es 5!, Ps-Sol 17, Oraec. Sib. 
iii. 60, Apoc. Baruch, c. 40, Asc, Is. c, 4 (cf, MAN 
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OF SIN). (3) This anticipation had become Chris- 
tian. Our Lord had contemplnted a leader ‘coming 
in his own name’ (Jn 6") and demanding allegiance ; 
some person, ‘the abomination of desolation, stand- 
ing in the holy place (éornxéra)’; many false pro- 
pacts, a vrowth of lawlessness, a destruction of 
erusalem, and a coming of the Son of Man (Mt 
24, Mk 13, Lk 21). Similar teaching had been given 
at Thessalonica by the writer frequently (freyor, 25), 
but it was shared by his fellow-teachers (épwropuev 
. .. ws &’ nudy, 2! *), and the phrases 7 drogracla, 4 
AvOpwros, 6 dvrixeluevos, 6 kaTéxwr are au ote without 
explanation as from a well-known body of teaching. 
(4) A new point had probably been given to the 
expectation among the Jews in A.D. 39 or 40, by 
the attempt of Caligula, frustrated only by his 
death, to erect his own statue in the temple of 
Jerusalem (Jos. Ant. XVIUL vill. ; Tac. Hist. v. 9). 
This would help to explain the language of 2‘, and 
Spitta suggests that St. Paul and his colleagues 
had adapted a Jewish form of the apocalyptic 
teaching written in view of Caligula’s attempt; but 
there is no necessity for such a suggestion, interest- 
ing and possible as it is. 
This history of the doctrine helps us to define 
the promeure application which is unplied in this 
teaching. It is not indeed necessary to suppose 
in St. Paul’s mind any clear identification with a 
definite person or a delinite tine; yet the language 
is more natural on such a supposition, and the in- 
terpretation will come in one of two directions, 

(a) Probably the opposition comes from Jewish 
soil, 7d puoriproy ris dvoulas is the opposition of 
the Jews to the spread of Christianity (cf. 3", 
1 Th 2! Ac 188 and possiem); the évépyeca mrduns 
is the blinding of the eyes of the eas to the 
gospel (Ac 13*'°#, 1 Co 2%, 2 Co 34, Ro 11%); 7d 
xaréxov is the Roman empire controlling the Jews 
‘assidue tumulturntes’ (cf. Ac 18*) and preventing 
their illegal attacks on the Christians; 6 xaréywyr, 
the Roman emperor, or perhaps on the analogy of 
Dn 10' 29 some archangel who presides over the 
order of the empire (sv Goebel, ad loc.); 4 dao- 
gracia is the final rejection by the Jews of their 
Messiah, or possibly some Christian apostasy such 
as is contemplated in He 10% 3 6 dyv@pwaos rijs 
duaprias is some false Messiah, expected to lead 
the Jews in a final rising against the Roman 
empire; and his destruction lies in the overthrow 
of the Jewish polity and the salvation and estab- 
lishmentof the Christian Church. ‘This interpreta- 
tion is most In accord with the Synoptists and with 
the subsequent Church tradition, as well as with 
St. Paul’s own circumstances at the moment. 

(8) ‘The opposite view has been frequently main- 
tained of late, which sees the explanation in heathen 
opposition and especially in the worship of the 
Cwsars. The lawlessness and deceit will then be 
that of heathen wickedness and error; the restrain- 
ing power, the antavonism of the Jewish State 
(Warfield), or the imperial authority (Jiilicher) ; 
the man of sin, the emperor or some heathen per- 
sonification of evil proclaiming himself as God ; the 
apostasy, that of the Jews, or, as on the former 
theory, of some Christians ; and the coming of the 
Son of Man will be the ultimate annihilation of 
Cisarism and the establishment of Christianity 
us the relivion of the world. This view would be 
more in accordance with the past history of theappli- 
cation to Antiochus Epiphanes, with the attempt 
of Caligula, and with the reference to Nero in the 
Apocalypse; but it seems less in accord with St. 
Paul’s own cireumstances at the time. 

Either of these views gives a setting possibly 
Pauline; the language, no doubt, is indefinite; it 
is capable of being applied to the theory of a Nero 
redivivus (c. 69 A.D.), or to some Gnostic opposition 
to Christianity in the 2nd cent.; but none of the 


language requires such an interpretation. Nor, 
again, is this view fatally inconsistent with St. 
Paul’s expectation elsewhere. 1 ‘Th 5!* certainly 
foretells a sudden surprising appearance of the 
day of the Lord; but that is consistent with a 
previous preparation of events, the length of which 
is left, as here, wholly indefinite. Ro 11% also 
implies a hope that ‘all Israel will be saved,’ 
which seems eae consistent with a great 
Jewish antagonism; but the language cannot be 
rigidly pressed; the failure of a Jewish false 
Menainh might be a stage in the conversion of 
the Jewish nation; and it is possible that St. 
Paul’s expectation on this point may have changed. 
Again, 1 Ti 4), 2 Ti 3! point to an expectation of an 
apostasy within the Christian Church; but that 
would not be inconsistent with the view main- 
tained here. 

Recent investigations have emphasized the 
strength of the tradition both Jewish and Chris- 
tian; but they have also shown the versatility 
of its application; it is applied to the danger 
which threatens the truth at anymoment. Daniel 
gives it a heathen application to Antiochus Epi- 
Pues the writer of the Psalms of Solomon to 
-ompey; St. Paul, thwarted by Jews, applies it 
to sre St. John sees many Antichrists in 
teachers untrue to Christianity; the writer of 
the Apocalypse, when the Roman empire had 
become a persecuting power, ae it to the 
Roman emperor; the writers of the Ep. of the 
Churches of Vienne and Lyons see in the persecu- 
tion there an anticipation of the tinal conthet: ‘he 
that opposeth’ swoops down upon the Christians ; 
Christ in the martyrs ‘brings to naught’ him who 
opposeth ; the apostate Cliristians are ‘the sons of 
perdition.’? This application is all the more inter- 
esting that it is incidental, and the passage is 
not quoted. Consequently there may be many 
applications and many fullilments yet in the 
future, as long as the cleavayve between faith and 
unfaith, error and truth, remain, (Cf. MAN OFSIN, 
vol, iii. p. 226; PAUL, vol. iil. p. 709; Bousset, Der 
Antichrist (Gittingen, 1895, Eng. tr. 1896); in 
Hneye. Bibl. s.v.; Thackeray, Lhe liclation of St. 
Paul to aE Jewish Thought, pp. 136- 
141; Stanton, Jewish and Christian Messiah, iii. 
ce. 2; KR. UU. Charles, &schatolugy, p. 380 {f., and art. 
‘Apocal yptic Literature’ in Ancyc. Bibl.; Schiirer, 
HJ PU, in. 154 f.; B. B. Wartieldin /.rpositor, 1886, 
iv pp. 30-44; G. G, Findlay, 16. 1900, ii, pp. 251- 
261). 

Thereis, then, no reason for denying the author- 
ship to St. Paul. Spitta in a valuable examination 
of the Ep. (Zur Gesch. und Litt. des Urchristentums, 
i. pp. 111-154) suggests Timothy as the real author, 
supposing that St. Paul, instead of dictating as 
usual, left ‘Timothy to compose it, and that 
Timothy is referring in 2° to his own separate 
teaching at his last visit to them; St. Paul then 
adds a general authentication in 3", In this way 
he attempts to explain the difference of style be- 
tween 1 Thess. and this Ep., and the difference of 
the eschatological view. But these differences are 
not so great as to call for such an explanation; 
further, St. Paul would not anthenticate a letter 
which contained any substantial difference from 
his own teaching; the Thessalonians would natur- 
ally refer &eyor of 2° to the leading apostle whose 
name stands first (1!) and who is named in 3", the 
only other use of the singular; and 2):? imply that 
the teaching of the one teacher (2°) was shared by 
all. If another author were needed, Silvanus seems 
& more natural suggestion, for he, as a prophet, 
might be the source of the prophetic passage ; but 
the theory creates more difficulties than it solves, 

Those who reject the Pauline authorship alto- 
gether suppose that at some later date an expecta- 
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tion of the immediate coming of Christ arose and 
produced excitement and neglect of daily duties ; 
that some one in authority tried to meet the pore 
implied in the excitement by writing a letter which 
described the stages that would precede that com- 
ing, and in order to gain weight for it composed 
it in the name of Paul, deliberate y modelling it 
upon 1 Thess., the Pauline Epistle which was 
most cognate in subject. Of the many suggested 
situations, that of Schmiedel seems the best, who 
would connect it with the expectation of a return 
of Nero, and so place it after Nero’s death (June 
68), and before the destruction of the temple 
(August 70). It would then deal with the same 
circumstances as the Apocalypse (ch. 13). But 
there is no detail here, which connects ‘him that 
opposeth’ clearly with Nero redivivus, and the 
very elaborateness of the theory is against its 
truth. 

v. INTEGRITY.—The difficulties of 2!-!* have natur- 
ally led to suggestions of interpolation. Pierson and 
Naber( Veristmilia, pp. 21-25) treat 1-19 2! 3 (except 
7-18. 16-18) as parts of a pre-Christian Jewish apo- 
calypse, worked up into a Christian form by some 
unknown bishop at the name of Paul (cf. preceding 
art.). Schmidt, S. Davidson, and others treat the 
main body as Pauline, with 2'* as a late insertion 
of about 69; II[ausrath treats 2'!2 as the only 
Pauline frazyment worked up into an Epistle ata 
later date, But there is no MS support for any 
of these theorics, and 2! cannot abe separated 
from 1°10, which latter section shows striking 
similarities with the Jewish expectations ; cf. esp. 
1° and 2° with Sib. Orac. ili. 67f. of the coming of 
Beliar— 

HAA dys cedscgbpa lower’ iv wire 
arARa WAkvM, Kai d7 ieee TOAACLE ve WAHT CU 


Wig TOUS FT EXIAXTOUS Bpeious cvouous Te mai crows 
avépas, oitsves ourm Usov Aoyow siahxourar’ 


(ef. Clemen, Die Hinheitlichkeit der Paul. Briefe, 
pp. 17, 18; Moffatt, 2Zistorical NT, p. 626). 

vi. VALUE. —Short as the Epistle is, it is of 
great value, both doctrinal and Iistorical. — It 
marks the high position attributed from the first 
to Christ, the language of the OT about Jehovah 
being applied to Lim (17), and He being ranked 
with the Father as tlie one source of comfort and 
strength (2! wapaxadécac ... ornplfa, each in 
the singular), It shows us the strength of the 
expectation of the Second Advent in the Early 
Church; the deep sense of the struggle between 
good and evil, between truth and Paesicod: its 
consummation in definite persons, and the final 
triumph of the good and true; the faith in the 
ultimate justice of God to right the injustice of this 
world. It shows the method in which the apostle 
met the feverish impatience that would antedate 
the end: (a) laying stress on those elements in the 
traditional ox ree eUen which implied lapse of time 
and an overruling Providence which fixed the right 
moment for the coming (dv rg atrod xaipg, cf. Ps- 
Sol 17% els rév xatpov bv oldas ot, 6 Geds) ; (6) insist- 
ing on the duty of each man earning his own 
livelihood and discouraging all cringing dependence 
on Church charity ; (c) strengthening the bonds of 
discipline, pressing the authority of hig own com- 
mands, ae ealling upon the Church to rise to the 
duty of keeping its ranks free of unworthy mem- 
bers; 34 marks the commencenient of Church 
discipline. It sanctions the tendency to read the 
signs of the times and to see the great struggle 
between good and evil working itself out in con- 
temporary events; and even if we cannot for certain 
identify St. Paul’s application, or even if it was 
not fulfilled exactly as he expected, yet as the 
great expectation had grown with centuries and 
was rooted in principles, so it remains still, claim- 
ing & more adequate fulfilment. For applications 


made in subsequent Christian times see Smith’s 
DB, s.v. * Anti-Christ.’ 

Historically, the section 2)? was of great im. 
portance; for the identification of the Roman 
empire with 6 xatéxwv led to its being treated as 
the great protecting power, and so gave special 
point to the prayers for it and for the emperor 
(cf. Tertullian, A pol. 32: ‘est et alia major neces- 
sitas nobis wean pro imperatoribus, etiam pro 
omni statu imperli rebusque Romanis, qui vim 
maximam universo orbi imminentem ipsamque 
clausulam seculi acerbitates horrendas commin- 
antem Romani imperii commeatu scimus retar- 
dari’). ‘The language of 37 is also valuable, as 
indicating that St. Paul had a larger correspond- 
ence than we now possess, and probably hints at a 
danger of forged letters even at this early date. 


LITERATURE, ~ See at end of preceding article, and add 
Goebel, Die Theasatonischen Briefe, a crisp, terse, sensible com- 
mentary. The authorship is best discussed, as against St. Paul, 
by Spitta (sce above), Schiniedel, {/dcom. pp. 7-11: as for St. 
Paul, by Jilicher, Huu,4 pp. 45-51; Zahn, PY 160-182; Moffatt, 
distorical NT, pp. 142-148 5; Kornemann in Meyer's Commentar 
zum NT. Interesting suggestions for the emendation of the 
text (in 119 tasorédn, 22 de 64 yuay) will be found in Westcott- 
Hort, ii. App. p. 128; Field, Noles on T'rans. of NT, p. 202. 

W. LOCK. 

THESSALONICA (GQecoadovixn), a city of Mace- 
donia, still known by that name under the but 
slightly altered form of Salonihki, has long held a 
prominent place in history, and still ranks, after 
Constantinople, as the most important town in 
European Turkey. It is situated on the inner- 
most bay, or north-eastern recess, of the larger 
gulf, which now takes its name from the modern 
town, but was known to the ancients as the 
Thermaic Gulf, after an earlier town on the same 
site, called Therme. It is built in the form of an 
amphitheatre on the slopes at the head of the 
bay ; and it is seen from a preat distance, crowned 
by its citadel above, and conspicuous by white- 
washed walls several miles in circuit. ‘The situa- 
tion,’ says Tozer, ‘ recalls the appearance of Genoa 
from the way in which the houses rise from the 
water edge, and gradually ascend the hillsides to- 
wards the north. It is admirably placed for pur- 

oses of communication and trade, as it lies in the 
innermost bay of the winding gulf, and forms the 
natural point of transit for exports and imports; 
besides which it commands the resources of the 
immense plain, which reaches in a vast arc as far 
as the foot of Olympus, and receives the waters of 
three important rivers, the Axius, the Lydias, and 
the Haliacmon’ (Geog. of Greece, 1873, p. 204). It is 
said to have borne earlier the names of Emathia 
and Halia: certainly it bore that of Therme, by 
which it is known to Herod. (as a halting-place of 
Xerxes on his way to Greece, vii. 121, 123, 124, 127, 
128, 183) and Thucyd. (i. 61, ii. 29), and which it 
probably owed to hot mineral springs (therme), 
still existing in its vicinity. The name Thessa- 
lonica (as to the origin of which various conjectures 
are brought together by Tzetzes, Chil. xiii. 305 {f.), 
which is first employed by Polybius (xxiii. 4, 4; 
11, 2; xxix. 3, 7), would appear to commemorate 
a victory over the Thessalians, of which nothing 
definite is known as to time, place, or victor 
(Philip?). It was most probably given to thie city 
by Cassander (who rebuilt it about B.O, 315, and 
transferred to it the inhabitants of several small 
townships in the vicinity ; Strabo, vii. fr. 21) in 
honour of his wife of that name, who was daughter 
of Philip, and step-sister of Alexander. The place 
soon gained importance, becoming, on the conquest 
of Macedonia by the Romans, the capital of the 
second of its four divisions (Liv. xlv. 29), and, on 
the conversion of the country a few years later 
into a province, practically the capital of the 
whole, and residence of the Koman governor ; called 
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‘the mother of all Macedonia’ (Anthol. Gr. ed. 
Jacobs, ii. p. 98, Hiprg. 14), although the name 
‘metropolis,’ occurring on coins of the city, is of 
Jater date, ‘he Romans had docks (navelic) there 
(Liv. xliv. 10); the great HMynatian Inghway tra- 
versed the city from west to east, the remains of 
arches at either end of a long street still marking 
the site of its pates ; Cicero Snae his exile founc 
friendly shelter there for seven months with 
Plancius the quicstor (Orat. pro Planc. 41; Ep. ad 
Att, iii. 8f".). In the first Civil war it supplied a 
basis of operations for Pompeius and the Senate 
(Dio Cass. xli. 20); in the second it espoused the 
cause of Antonius and Octavianus (Vlut. Brut. 46 ; 
Appian, ell. Civ. iv. 118), which brought to it 
eure the privilege of becoming a free city 
(libera: conditionis, Pliny, HN iv. 36), for there are 
several coins inscribed with the words OKZXZA- 
AONIKEQN * EANTOEPTAZ, probably to be associ- 
ated with the victory at Philippi, from the reverse 
bearing the Joint numes of Antonius and Augustus, 
This privileze implied autonomy (hence the men- 
tion of rdv Shyov in Ac 17°), and the appointment of 
their own magistrates, who were in this instance 
desiznated modcrdpxat, as is apparent from Ac 17% 8, 
where the term is rendered RULERS OF ‘THLE CITY 
(which see), Tafel, in hiscomprehensive monograph 
(De Thessal. etusgue agro dissertatio geographiea, 
Berol. 1839), follows out the fortunes of the city as 
under the later Empire a main bulwark against the 
Gothic and Slavonic invasions (of which he enumer- 
ates six); and, during the Middle Ages, thrice 
captured,-—-by the Saracens in 904, by the Normans 
under Tanered in 1185, and by the Turks in 1430. 
It has still a population of about 70,000, whereof 
20,000 are Jews, 

When St. Paul, along with Silas, visited Thessa- 
lonica on his mission to Macedonia and Greece 
the Jews there, who were numerous and influential 
enough to have founded a synagogue, were his 
inost active opponents. The discussions with them 
on three Sabbaths persuaded few Jewish hearers, 
but a much larger number (fa great multitude’) 
of ‘the devout Greeks ’—1i.¢. proselytes—‘and of 
the chief women not a few’ (Ac 17‘), But the 
Jews, who were not won over, called to their aid 
some worthless idlers of the market-place (dyopator), 
excited a tumult, beset the house of Jason, and, 
not finding there those whom they sought, dragged 
Jason and others before the rolibare Is, accusing 
them of having received disturbers of the world’s 
peace, and of contravening the imperial decrees by 
owning another king in Jesus, Gish this alarin, 
the politarchs took securities from the accused 
and dismissed them; but the brethren at once 
sent away Paul and Silas by night to Berma. The 
subsequent fortunes of the Church which their brief 
ministry had formed called forth from the apostle 
(courteously associating with himself Timothy as 
well as Silvanus==Silas) the two Epistles to the 
Thessalonians, See preceding two articles. 

WILLIAM P, DICKSON. 

THEUDAS (Ocvéads ; the naine is supposed to be 
a contraction of Oeddwpos).—In the speech of Gam- 
aliel contained in Ac 5% the speaker is represented 
as referring to the rebellion of a certain Theudas, 
who professed to be some one great: 400 men 
followed him; but he was killed, and his following 
came to nothing. At a later dute, Gamaliel goes 
on to say, Judas of Galilee arose at the time of the 
taxing, and his following too were scattered. In 
Jose ree (in¢é. XX. v. 1) we have an account of 
one Theudas. While Fadus was procurator, he tells 
us, & certain mavician whose name was Thendas 
persuaded a preat part of the people to take their 
effects and follow him across the Jordan. He pre- 
tended he could divide the river by his power as a 
prophet. Fadus attacked him suddenly, cut off his 
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head, and dispersed his followers. It is perfectly 
clear that if this Theudas be the same person as is 
mentioned in the Acts, the author of that book has 
been guilty of an anachronism, For he puts into 
the mouth of Gamaliel, who must have spoken 
before A.D. 37, a reference to a revolt which 
occurred about A.D. 45 or 46. This discrepancy 
is one of the chief difficulties in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and various sugyestions have been made 
to account for it. 

1. Reference has already been made to the sug- 
gestion that the mistake arose through the blunder- 
ing use of Josephus (vol. i. p. 30). It is not necessary 
to add anything to what is said there, except that 
a careful reperusal of the passayes does not tend to 
make the hypothesis more credible. 

2. Bishop ightfoot (Smith’s DB? i. 40) points 
out that Theudas (=Theodorus, Theodotus, or 
Theodorius) would be quite natural among the 
Jews as the Gr. equivalent to several Heb. names; 
and that Josephus (Ant. XVI. x. 8; Bd U1. iv. 1) 
tells us of many disturbances which took place at 
this time without yviving names. He also quotes 
an opinion of Wieseler’s that Theudas may be the 
Gr. form of the name of Matthias, son of Marga- 
lothus, mentioned by Josephus (Ant. XVII vi. 2). 
But the identification is hardly probable. 

3. Blass (ad uc.) seems to suggest that the name 
Theudas has been interpolated in the passage of 
Josephus from the Acts, because the Christians 
thought that the two passages illustrated one 
another. We have some reason for thinking that 
Josephus was interpolated by the Christians; but 
in this instance it is hardly probable that anything 
of the sort was done. 

We do not know enough to eas the difficulty. 
It is perfectly possible that the explanation of 
Lightfoot may be correct ; it is quite possible that 
the mistake of St. Luke may only be one of name, 
and it is very bad criticism to condemn an author 
for an apparent discrepancy when our knowledge 
of the circumstances is so limited. But, assuming 
that the Acts are incorrect, we may ask what this 
implies. It implies that, to a certain extent at any 
rate, the apeech of Gamaliel was the author’s com- 
position. This may mean only that he suppned 
one of the incidents which Gamaliel referred to, 
having from some source a general knowledge of 
the attitude of the speaker; or it may mean that 
he took this manner of putting before his readers 
what he had reason to believe was a tendency of a 
section of the Jews. A. C, HEADLAM. 


THICKET.—See IoREST. 


THIGH (37%, unpés).—The girding of the sword 
are the thigh is referred to in Ex 327, Jg 336 
(Ehud girded his sword upon his right thigh, 
whence, being left-handed, he could most con- 
veniently draw it, v.24), Ps 458, Ca 3% Jacob’s 
thigh was dislocated by his opponent in wrestling, 
so that next day he limped upon it, Gn 32% 9 [J). 
In an editorial note this circumstance is assigned 
as the basis of the Jewish custom of declining to 
eat of ‘the sinew that shrank,’ v.*?(), See art. 
Koon, vol. ii. p. 39%. In the jealousy ordeal one 
of the effects looked for in the event of a wife’s 
yvuilt was the falling away (5p) of her thigh, Nu 
ita 3 CP Ls gee Dilim, ad loc. In the wasf in 
praise of the Shulammite it is said, ‘ the roundings 
of thy thighs (7272: \p25) are like jewels,’ Ca 7’. 
Smiting upon the thigh appears in Jer 31” and 
Ezk 212 as a token of consternation. For the 
phrase ‘smite them hip upon thigh’ (pi? opin asa 
qu$y), see art. HIP. 

Special attention is due to a set of passages in 
which the thigh appears as the seat of procreative 
power. In Gn 46*, Ex 1° (both P], Jg 8” a man’s 
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descendants are spoken of as proceeding from his 
thigh (yu cys). Ch W. R. Smith, Kinship, 34, 
Rs* 380. This throws light upon the placing of 
the hand under the thigh [=the genital organ] in 
taking an oath, Gn 24%-° 47" [all J}. The sacred- 
ness attributed to this organ in primitive times 
(see Holzinger or Gunkel on Gn 24?) would give 
special solemnity to an oath of this kind. More- 
over, seeing that ‘it is from the thigh that one’s 
descendants come, to take an oath with one’s hand 
upon the thigh could be equivalent to calling 
upon these descendants to maintain an oath which 
has been taken, and to revenge one which has been 
broken’ (Dillmann). 

It is not clear how we should understand Rev 
1916 « He hath on his mantle and on his thigsh (é7 
7d tudriov cal éwl tov pypdv avrod) a name written, 
King of kings and Lord of lords.’ The xal may be 
epexegetical, when the meaning would be that the 
name is written on Ilis mantle where this falls 
upon His thigh (so Diisterdieck, B. Weiss, Holtz- 
mann). Spitta suggests that unpéds [this is its only 
occurrence in N'IT'] may be the name of an article 
of uniform, perhaps the sword-belt. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

THINK.—-This verb is frequently used in AV in 
the sense of ‘devise,’ ‘intend,’ as Gn 50” * But as 
for yous ye thought evil against me’ (ay7 Opava, 
LXX éBovredcacde els rovnpd, RV ‘ye meant evil’); 
Ex 324‘ And the Lord repented of the evil which 
he thought to do unto his people’ (niby> 137 Wr, 
RV ‘which he said he would do’); Nu 24" ‘I 
thought to promote thee unto great honour’ (‘ayx, 
LXX elra tiyntow oe); Neh 6°‘Itis reported ... 
that thou and the Jews think to rebel’ (rh990 o'avn, 
LXX AoylferPe dmoorarfion). So Jn 11% Wye. 
‘kro that day thei thoughten [1688 soughten] for 
to sle him’; Mandeville, Z'ravels, 87, ‘This Tarta 
is holden of the great Caan of Cathay, of whom 
think to speak afterward.’ 

To think on or upon is to remember, as Gn 40" 
‘But think on me when it shall be well with thee’ 
(RAN yAIDTON °D, LAX ddr wvjoOnrl pov da ceavrod, 
RV “But have me in thy remembrance’); Neh 
519 *Think upon me, my God, for good, according 
to all that I have done’ (*>-a121, KV ‘ Remember 
unto me, O my God, for good, all that I have 
done’); 6'4 ‘My God, think thou upon Tobiah 
and Sanballat according to these their works’ (771, 
LXX prjcdOnrt, RV ‘Remember’); Jon 18, Sir 18% 
518, So He 10” Wyc. ‘I schal no more thenke on 
the synncs and wickednessis of hem’ (od ph pvyo- 
Ajoopa, Vulg. non recordabor). 


In Anglo-Saxon there were two distinct verbs, thencan to 
think, and thyncan to seem, the latter used impersonally. 
These verbs began to be confused very carly, and in course of 
time were always spelt alike. In poetry we atill use ‘ methinks,’ 
where the pron. is in the dative, and the word means ‘it seems 
to me.” In hich. 171. m. i. 68, the Quartos have ‘Where 
it thinks best unto your royal self,’ but the Follo reads 
‘Where it think’st best,’ probably from confusion between ‘it 
thinks’ (=it seems) and ‘thinkst thou.’ Knox in his History, 
p. 815, eays, ‘ But to this houre I have thought, and yet thinks 
my selfe alone more able to sustaine the things affirmed in that 
my Work, than any ten in Europe shall be able to refute it,’ 
where the ungrammatical ‘I thinks’ may be due to familiarity 
with the form ‘ methinks.’ 

In AV we find the verb ‘think’ = seem in ‘me thinketh,’ 
28 1827‘Me thinketh the running of the foremost is like the 
running of Ahimaaz.’ Of. Gn 418 Tind. ‘And him thought 
that vil other kyne came up after them out of the ryver’; Lv 
1485 * Me thinke that there is as it were a reproey in the house’; 
Mandeville, Z'ravels, 117, ‘And them thinketh that the more 
pain, and the more tribulation that they suffer for love of their 

, the more joy they shall have in another world.’ This is 
the verb that is used in the phrase ‘think good,’ Dn 42 ‘J 
thought it good to shew the signs’ (RV ‘It hath seemed good 
unto me’); Zec 1113 ‘If ye think good, give me my price’; 1 Th 
81 ‘We thought it good to be left at Athens alone’ (sdexverceusy). 

J. HASTINGS. 

THISBE (BS Olc8y, A Ol8n).—The place from 
which Tobit was carried away captive by the 
Assyrians (To 1%). Ite position is described as 
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being on the right hand (south) of Kedesh-naph- 
tali in Galilee above Asher. No trace of the name 
has yet been found. Some commentators maintain 
that Thisbe was the home of Elijah the Tishbite, 
but this is very doubtful. The LXX reading of 
1 K 171, which makes the prophet come from ‘ Tish- 
beh (or perh. Thisbon) of Qitdnd, seems more likely 
to be correct. See ELIJAH in vol. i. p. 687°. 
C. W. WILSON. 

THISTLES, THORNS. — There is probably no 
country on earth of tho same extent which has 
so many plants with prickles and thorns as the 
Hfoly Land. One would be tempted to believe 
that this is a providential provision to protect 
them from the ravages of goats, asses, and camels, 
were it not that the mouths of these creatures are 
provided with a mucous membrane so tough that 
1t seems impervious to thorns. One of the spec- 
tacles most striking to a stranger in this land of 
surprises 18 that of a flock of goats, browsing in a 
patch of Kryngiums, or Cirsiums, or prickly Cen- 
taureas, and crunching down the heads, a couple 
of inches in diameter, composed of stiff thorns, and 
then masticating them with evident relish. The 
camel deals even with the noli-me-tangere spheres 
of the Echinops, the huge heads of the Onopordon, 
Carlina, and Cynara, and the thorny plates of the 
Indian fig. Zilla myagroides, Forsk., a most im- 

racticable crucifer, with a juice as pungent as its 
ong stiff thorns, is the favourite desert food of the 
camel. He tears off and devours the twigs of the 
thorny Astragalt. Only a few thorny plants, with 
little succulence to tempt, and with extraordinary 
defensive armour, such as the acacia trees, the 
buckthorn, and some of the more erinaceous A stra- 
galt of the alpine regions, and Calycotome villosa, 
escape the devourers. Notwithstanding this, the 
thorns flourish and multiply, and, in many places, 
take possession of the land. Thistles grow to a 
height of 10-15 ft. Thorny Astragali cover acres 
of ground on the high mountains. Poterium 
spinosum, fihamnus punctata, and Calycotome 
villosa are everywhere. So abundant is the first 
of these, the thorny burnet, in one region of Her- 
mon, as to give its name to the district, which is 
called Afukdta’at el-Billdn, t.e. District of the 
Thorny Burnet. A large part of the lime pro- 
duced in the country is burned with this shrub, 
which is ‘cut up’ (Js 33!) with pruning-hooks. 
It is then bound in huge bundles, and transported 
on the backs of men or animals to the kilns. Often 
an acre or more around a lime-kiln is seen covered 
with these large heaps of most combustible fuel. 
It produces a high heat, and makes excellent lime. 
These and other thorns are also used in ovens, and 
for culinary purposes (Ec 7°). Owners of asses 
thresh out various species of thistles and thorns, and 
use them for feeding their beasts. Itis probably in 
allusion to this custom that Gideon is said to have 
‘taught [threshed] the men of Succoth (along) with 
thorns of the wilderness and briers’ (Jg 8).* It 
is not strange that, with such a number of prickly 
plants as exist in Palestine, there should have been 
many names in Heb. to express them. Few or 
none of these denote species, and the VSS have 
not attempted to tr. them with any uniformity. 
We subjoin an analysis of these terms. 

1. woe 'dtdd, pduvos, rhamnus, occurs twice as the 
name of a plant (Jg 9'-!5 AV ‘bramble,’ m. 
‘thistle,’ RV ‘bramble,’ m. ‘thorn,’ Ps 58° AV 
and RV ‘thorns’). It occurs once as a proper 
name in the expression ‘the threshing-floor of 
Atad’ (Gn 50), The Arab. ’dtdd is defined as 
the branches of the ‘ausaj. The ‘ausaj is ‘a species 
of thorn, having a round red fruit, ike the car. 
nelian bead, which is sweet, and is eaten,’ or ‘a 


* On the text of this verse and on its interpretation and ite 
relation to v.7, see, above all, Moore’s note, ad doc. 
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species of thorn trees, having a bitter red fruit, 
in which is acidity . .. when it grows large it is 
called gharkad. . . some regard it as the ‘alleik.’ 
It is clear that the term ‘ausaj, and therefore ’dtdd, 
must have been applied to a number of plants. 
‘Ulletk most commonly signifies the bramble or 
blackberry, but also the smilaxz, and other prickly 
climbers. The gharkad is Nitraria tridentata, 
Desf., a plant conlined to salt marshes, of which 
the fruit is called in Arab. ‘enab-edh-dhib, 1.e. 
‘wolf's grapes.’ Dioscorides (Avicenna, ii. 232) 
seems to include a number of plants in his vague 
description of ‘aus7, ‘The other descriptions would 
apply to the boxthorn, of which there are 3 species 
in the Holy Land, Lycium Europaum, L., L. 
Arabicum, Schw., and LL. Barbarum, ., all of 
which have thorns and red berries. Or they would, 
in part at least, apply to the jujuhbe, of which there 
are also several species, Zizy ae vulgaris, L., the 
‘enndb, Z. Lotus, L., and 4. Spina Christi, L., 
the nebk or sidr. <All of these would have been 
included under the term J2hamnus, the buckthorn, 
a genus from which Zizyphus has heen set off in 
modern botany. ‘This penus contains one thorny 
Rpecies, I. punetata, Boiss., with its variety Pates- 
tina, which is found everywhere in Palestine and 
Syria, This species would admirably suit the 
needs of the passages. It is a thorny shrub, 2-6 
ft. high, with obovate-oblong to clliptical leaves 
less than an in. long and about 4 in. wide, insig- 
nificant Howers, and small fruits. tis well known 
under the Arab. name'ajram, is used for ight fuel, 
and suits exactly the contrast intended in Abime- 
leel’s specch between the ’a{ad and the lordly 
cedar. ‘To speak of sitting under the shadow of 
this contemptible straggling bush is the acme of 
Irony. Being far more general than the boxthorn, 
especially in the hill-conntry where Abimelech 
spoke, it is more likely to have been in his mind. 
The boxthorn would never have been spoken of 
by the Greeks as pduvos, which is the classical 
nume of the buckthorn. The writer has never met 
with the former in the hill-country. It is u plant 
of the coast and Jordan Valley and the interior 
plateaus. 

2. OID barhdnim (Je 8736), According to 
Moore (Judges, ad loc.), ‘in the Eyyp. dialect of 
Arabie dergan is the name of Phaccopappus sco- 
parius, Boiss, = Centaurea scon., Sieber, & compo- 
site plant, with thorny heads. 

8. sr dardar (Gn 3", Hos 10%, each time coupled 
with (P). The Arab. darddr signifies the elin or 
the ash, but shaukat ed-darddr is generic for the 
thorny Centaureas, star thistles or knapweeds, 
which are not proper thistles, ze. of the genus 
Cirsium. In both the passages cited the LXX 
has rplBodos, Vulg. tribudus. At least 2, perhaps 
3, plants were known to the Greeks by this name: 
Trapa natans, L., the water chestnut, and Tribulus 
terrestris, L., @ prostrate herb of the order Zyqo- 
phyllacee, with june leaves, resembling those 
of the milk vetch, and a fruit composed of bony 
cells, with a prickly back. 
get into the lis or between the sandal and the 
foot, and produce a veritable tribulation. The 
caltrop, an instrument sugpested by them, was 
used in war to impede the charge of cavalry. 
Some have identified the ¢ridudus with the thorny 
Centaureas. 

4. pin hedek (Pr 15, LAX dxavéa, AV and RV 
‘thorn’; Mic 74 [LXX text ditfers]) AV and RV 
‘brier’) refers to some unknown kind of thorn, 
certainly in the first passage one of those used for 
hedges. ‘The most common of these in Palestine 
and Syria is Lleagnus hortensis, M.U., the silver 
berry or oleaster, known .in Arab. us caizufiin. It 
has stiff, sharp thorns, and grows in a dense fashion 
which well fits it for this purpose. The ordinary 
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brambles, species of ubus, are also much used for 
hedges, especially along the coast. Also Paliurus 
aculeatus, Lam., one of the so-called Christ thorns, 
a plant of the order IéAamnacee, growing in the 
interior tablelands. Also Cactus Ficus-Indica, L., 
the prickly pear, Smilax aspera, L., the green 
brier, which makes a most efficient hedge, and the 
boxthorn, which is common in hedges about Jalta, 
Lattakia, and elsewhere. The hawthorn, Cratewgus, 
of which there are several species, is not used in 
this way. 

8. ninfiéah, This is variously tr. (2 K 14° ‘thistle,’ 
RVm ‘thorn’; 2Ch 25'8 ‘thistle,’ AVm ‘ furze 
bush’ (Calycotome villosa] or ‘thorn,’ RVm ‘thorn’ ; 
Hos 9* ‘thorns’; Is 34% AV ‘brambles,’ RV 
‘thistles’; Job 31® ‘thistles,’ hVm ‘thorns’; Pr 
26" ‘thorn’; Ca 2? ‘thorns’; | S 13° omg 
‘thickets’ [better thorn brakes, unless we read 
with Ew., Wellh., Driver, e¢ ad. ovin ‘holes’]; 
Job 417 AV ‘thorn,’ RV ‘hook,’ m. ‘spike’; 2 Ch 
33" AV ‘thorns,’ RV ‘in chains,’ m. ‘with hooks’), 
Kroin the above inconsistencies, which are quite 
parallel to those of the LXX and Vulg., it is clear 
that no specific meaning can be attached to héah, 
It would seem, however, rather to designate thorns 
and thorny shrubs and trees than prickles and 
prickly herbs like thistles. 

6, apo meésikah (Mic 7‘) is a ‘thorn hedge.’ 
Of what kind we have no means of determining 
(see 4), 

7. psyinaidsiz. The Arab. nd corresponds with 
this, and signilies a thorn tree growing in Arabia, 
It may be one of the thorny acacias. In the two 
passages in which it occurs (Is 7! 5515) it is tr. 
‘thorns.’ In the latter (LXX oro87) it 18 said that 
it will be replaced by the bérésh. See Fin, 

8. oro sirim. This seems to refer to the lighter 
thorns, like the thorny burnet, which often grows 
in ruins (Is 34'%), and many of the star thistles, 
ete. The burning of these produces a crackling 
(Ec 76 AVm ‘sound,’ where there is a word-play 
between vp ‘put’? and ovo ‘thorns’). ‘ Folden 
together as thorns’ (AV Nah 1%, RV ‘like tangled 
thorns’) would well suit such as the durnet, and 
many others in Palestine. As Aéah cume to mean 
‘hook,’ from the resemblance to a thorn, so siréth 
is once used in this way for ‘ fish-hook ’ (Aim 4?). 

9. poo sillén, AV and RV ‘brier’ (Ezk 28%) ; 
onsp sallénim, AV and RV ‘thorns’ (Ezk 2%, but 
text dub.), are stout thorns, such as are found on 
the midrib of the palm leaf, corresponding exactly 
to the Arab. sula. 

40. o'279 sérabim is from an obsolete root signi- 
fying perh. to be refractory or rebellious. In the 
sale passage where it is used (zk 2%), the con- 
text points to some stiff, refractory thorn, of 
which sdrdbim was prob. the ancient name. It 
is associated with the stout thorn of the palm, 
gillén (9); but we have no Arab. clue, as in the 
other case, to help us to a knowledge of what it 
was. AVm tr. it ‘rebels’; but this is forced. 
Instead of § briers and thorns’ (ppp) 0'299), Cornill, 
Bertholet, ct «l., would read ‘resisting and despis- 
ing’ (o°o) o'270). 

11. 1592 * sirpad.—A plant of neglected and desert 
laces, mentioned with ,:sy2 (Is 55!), to be replaced 

y the myrtle as aadzaz will be by the fir. The 
LXX has xcévuta=JInula viscosa, L., the elecam- 
ane, a plant which grows on all the hillsides of 
Palestine and Syria. It is a perennial of the 
urder Composite, growing from 2-3 ft. high, with 
lanceolate to Jinear-lanceolate leaves, and yellow 
heads, about 4 in. long. It is very glutinous, and 
lias a strong, disagreeable smell. It is a plant 
worthless either as forage or fuel. It possesses 
only two merits. ‘The first is that brooms made 
of the green stems with their leaves on are used to 
*So Baer; MT 7590 sirpad. 
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the floors of the native houses, and help to 


sawee 
rid them of the fleas, which adhere to the slime 


which covers the plant. The other is that it 
grows on dry, rocky hillsides, and mitigates by its 
greenness the otherwise deserted and barren aspect 
of the landscape. Now it happens that the myrtle 
yrows on similur hillsides, often side by side with 
the elecampane. The contrast between this worth- 
less plant and the myrtle, with its delicious fra- 
grance, its beautiful foliage, exquisite flowers, and 
edible fruit, is quite sufficient for the require- 
ments of the passage. ‘Brier’ of AV and RV, 
and urtica=‘ nettle’ of Vulg., besides lacking the 
authority of the LXX, would not convey a mean- 
ing so forcible as the elecampane. The Arab. 
name for the plant is ‘trk cnet 

12. D3¥ ginnim is used twice: Job 55 (LXX xaxdyv), 
where both MT and meaning are doubtful (Bevan, 
Journ. of Philol. xxvi. 303 ff. reads plausibly ofix 
\anp? By, and renders ‘and their wealth barbs lay 
hold of it’}; and Pr 225 (LXX zplBoror), where the 
froward wander into desert places, where they are 
sure to meet with thorns. Another form of the 
same, O35 zénintm (Nu 33%, where it is associated 
with o'p¥ [see 15], Jos 231%), simply refers to thorns 
as piercing the flesh, not to any particular plant. 

13. pip kéz is a generic term for thorny and 
prickly plants, tr. indifferently ‘thorn’ (Ezk 28% 
where it refers to an individual thorn, Hos 108), or 
‘thorns’ (Gn 338, Is 32!%), pl. a'yip or o'yp kégim 
(Jg 8’, Jer 4° etc.). 

fs. ojvwnp kiumméshénim is once (Pr 24%!) tr. 
‘thorns,’ bat the sing. form wisp (Is 34'8) and 
wWio’p (Hos 9°) ‘nettles.’ See NETTLES. 

15. ony sikkim, the pl. of qyw=Arab. shauk, 
generic for thorns (Nu 33%), tr. ‘ pricks.’ 

16. mi? shayith occurs only in Isaiah, and always 
associated with rey shdmir (5% 723-25 918 1017 274) ; 
always tr. ‘ thorns,’ as shadmér is tr. ‘ briers.’ 

17. vn? shdmir means both ‘thorn’ and ‘ada- 
mant.’ In the former signification it occurs only 
in Isaiah, and each time but one (323, where it is 
associated with 6z) in company with shayith. 
It is uniformly tr. ‘briers.’ Its Arab. equivalent, 
samtr, is the desert Acacia Seyyal, or A. tortilis. 

Most of the above names were probably specific 
and well understood in the days when they were 
used ; but, as has been seen, few, if any, can cer- 
tainly be identified. The NT words for ‘thorns 
and thistles,’ &xav@ac and 7plBora (Mt 7'6, Lk 6%), 
and ‘thorns,’ dxkavda: (Mt 137), and ‘ thorn’ (rather 
‘stake’), oxddro0y (2 Co 12"), areindefinite. There are 
not less than 50 genera and 200 species of plants in 
Syria and Palestine furnished with thorns and 
prickles, besides a multitude clothed with scab- 
rous, strigose, or SHIRE Ue hairs, and another 
multitude with prickly fruits, 

Crown of Thorns.—It is impossible to tell of 
what species our Saviour’s crown (orégavos é€ 
dxavOwy, dxdvOivos orépavos) was composed. It is 
certain, however, that it must have been made 
from a plant growing near to Jerusalem. It is 
often identified with gl tay Spina-Christi (see 
Tristram, Nat. Hist. of Bible, 429). It might well 
have been Calycotome villosa, Vahl, the sundaul 
of the Arabs. Crowns of this are plaited and sold 
in Jerusalem, as representatives of our Saviour’s 
crown. The facility with which the branches of 
this shrub are wrought into the required shape, and 
the evident adaptation of the resulting crown to 
the torture intended, make it highly probable that 
this was the material used. Poterium spinosum, 
L., is also wrought into such crowns, but makes a 
much softer and less efficient instrument of torture 
than the last. A cruel one could be made of 
Rhamnus punctata, Boiss., also of Ononts ants- 
quorum, L., the shibruk of the Arabs. 
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THOCANUS (B Obédxavos, A Ouxavos, AV Theo- 
canus), 1 Es 9%=Tikvah, Ezr 10% Probably opp 
was read as “pn. 


THOMAS (Qwuds=xoxn).—One of the Twelve, 
always placed in the second of the three groups 
of four in which the names of the apostles are 
arranged in the NT lists. In the oldest extant 
list (Mk 336) the names are not distributed in 
pairs, and he is No. 8, as also in Lk 6!“ ; but in 
the later lists he is coupled with Matthew and 
assigned the seventh place (Mt 10%), or given the 
sixth place, coupled with Philip (Ac P8), No 
incident is recorded of him by the Synoptists, but 
from John we learn that he played a conspicuous 
part in the anxieties and questionings which fol- 
owed the Resurrection, which perhaps accounts 
for the higher position assigned to him in the lists 
as soon as the names beyan to be arranged or 
classified ; cf. Jn 217, where he is placed after 
Peter and before the sons of Zebedee. John thrice 
describes him as Owyds 6 Aeyduevos AlSupos (1116 20% 
217), olxa is a ‘twin’ [only Gn 2524 3877, Ca 4° 73, 
always in plur.]j, and of this Qwuds is a translitera- 
tion, 6 dldupos being the Gr. translation. This last 
would be the form of the title most natural amony 
the Greek-speaking Christians of Asia Minor, for 
whom the Fourth Gospel was written. His per- 
sonal name is not given in the NT, but he is called 
‘Judas Thomas’ in the apocryphal Acta Thome, 
in the Syr. Doctrina Apostolorum, and also in the 
Abgar legend (Eus. HE i, 13), which represents 
him as sending THADDZUus to Abgar with Christ's 
letter. The name ‘Judas’ was a common one, 
and it may well have been his; at any rate the 
ascription of it to him led in time to hs identi- 
fication with Judas ‘of James,’ and Judas the 
‘brother’ of the Lord (Mk 68), and so to the wide- 
spread tradition that the Apostle Thomas was the 
twin brother of Jesus (Acta Thome, § 31). The 
identification of Thaddeus (Mt 103, Mk 318) with 
Luke’s Judas ‘of James’ (Lk 6'8, Ac 12") accounts 
for a later Syrian tradition which makes Thomas 
and Thaddwus the same person. Another story 
makes one Lysia the twin sister of Thomas. 

The three notices of ‘Thomas in John reveal ua 
personality of singular charm and interest. When 
the other apostles would have dissuaded Jesus 
from the risk of going to Bethany where Lazarus 
lay dead, and Jesus had said that ii e would never- 
theless go, Thomas at once declared his intention 
of sharing the danger: ‘ Let us also go that we 
may die with him’ (Jn 11)%), His eager devotion 
could not endure the thought of separation, and so 
the announcement at the Last Supper that the 
Master was about to depart filled him with per- 

lexity : ‘We know not whither thou goest ; how 

now we the way?’ (Jn 14°), Like the other dis- 
ciples, he could not but suppose that the Cruci- 
fixion had put an end to his hopes, although it 
does not appear from the narratives (as has some- 
times been assumed) that Thomas had severed his 
connexion with the other companions of Christ, 
for ‘the eleven’ are mentioned as still a coherent 
body (Lk 24* 8 [Mk] 161%), and Thomas is found in 
their company on ‘the first dny of the week,’ pre- 
sumably for worship and conference, even after he 
had expressed his doubts as to the Resurrection 
(Jn 20%), When, however, the Christ appeared to 
the other apostles at Jerusalem, Thomas was not 
with them, although the reason of his absence is 
not recorded (Jn 20%). They were invited to 
assure themselves by the test of touch that the 
vision was not that of a phantom but of the Risen 
Jesus (Lk 24°), and even this did not convince 
them until He ‘did eat before them’ (Lk 244. 4), 
Thomas, on being informed of the vision of the 
Lord, refused to believe until he too had satisfied 
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himself by sight and touch that there was no mis- 
apprehension (Jn 20%); but when this test was 
offered to (and applied by 2?) him, his recognition of 
his Master was imimediate and adoring : ‘My Lord 
and my God’ (Jn 20%). No greater confession of 
faith is recorded in the NT. These three inci- 
dental notices of Thomas depend entirely, as has 
already been pointed out, on the authority of the 
Fourth Gospel; but there is nothing in any of 
them which 1s either incredible in itself, or incon- 
sistent with the Synoptic accounts, and the psycho- 
Jogical truth and naturalness of the resulting 
picture of the man contirm belief in the trust- 
worthiness of the Johannine narratives. 


THOMET 


The Acta Thoma or TWipiotes @ana* is a Gnostic work prob- 
ably going back to the 2nd cent., and written by one Leucius 
the author of several apocryphal Acts, It begins by telling 
that, at the division of the field of the world among the 
apostiey, India was allocated to Thomas; that he was at first 
unwilling to zo there, but was persuaded by a vision of Christ, 
who sold him as a slave to an Indian merchant. After some 
adventures by the way (which display the Gnostic tendencies of 
the writer; see Salmon, Jntrod, to N77 p, 334 f.), he arrived in 
India, and there (being a carpenter) was entrusted by his 
master with the building of a palace, but expended the monty 
on the relief of the poor. lis missionary efforts were at last 
crowned with success. The connexion of his name with India, 
for which these Acta are the earliest authority, was widely 
aesenued after the 4th cent. in both Enst and West. The 
Malabar ‘Christians of St. Thomas’ still count him as the first 
martyr and evangelist of their country. It is probable, how- 
ever, that these Christiana were evangelized from Edessa, and 
that the traditional account of their origin ia due to a confused 
memory of one of the pioneer missionaries from that place, who 
way calied Thomas after its patron saint. For there is a quite 
distinct (and seemingly carlicr) account of (he missionary activity 
of the apostle which makes Parthia the scene of his labours (Kus. 
WEHiii. 1; see also Clem, Recogn. ix. 29, and Socrates, H/F i. 19), 
and Edessa hia burial-place (Rufinus, 1 it. 6, and Socrates, 
HE iv. 18) According to the Roman Martyrology his remains 
were brought from India to Edessa, and thence, te was said, to 
Ortona in Italy during the Crusades. The oldest extant tradi- 
tion ax to the manner of his death is that it was from natural 
causes (Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 0 73). 

J. H. BERNARD. 

THOME! (B Odude, A Odue, AV Thomoi), 1 Es 


5*2=Temah, Ezr 2%, Neh 755, 
THORNS.—See THISTLES, 


THOUGHT.—In 1S 9 ‘Come, and let us re- 
turn; lest my father leave caring for the asses, 
and take thought for us,’ the phrase ‘take 
thought’ means ‘be anxious,’ ‘grieve.’ The 
same verb (3x3) is translated ‘sorrow’ in 10? ‘Thy 
father hath left the care of the asses, and sor- 
roweth for you.’ RV has ‘take thought’ in both 
eaingsee: but Amer. RV gives ‘be anxious’ in 

oth. In Ps 38!8 both versions render the Hebrew 
word ‘TI will be sorry.’ ‘Thought’ was once freely 
used in English in the sense of ‘anxiety’ or ‘ grief.’ 
Thus Granmer, Jorks, i. 162, ‘Alas, Master 
Secretary, you forget Master Smyth of the Ex- 
chequer, who is near consumed with thought and 
pensiveness’; Summers Tracts, ‘In five hundred 
years only two queens have died in childbirth. 
Queen Catherine Parr died rather of thought’ ; 
Shaks. Hamlet, Ut. i. 85— 

‘And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sickliecd o’er with the pale cast of thought’; 
and Iv. v. 177—‘ And there is pansies, that’s for 
thoughts.’ Cf. Wyclif’s use of the verb, Select 
Works, iii. 9, ‘Asa bird of a swalowe, so I schal 
crie, [ schal thinke as a dowve.’ In AV ‘thought’ 
occurs in this sense only in the phrase ‘take 
thought.’ Besides 1 S 95 (above) the examples are 
Mt g>- 37. 28. 81. 34 big 10", Lk ]Q!!- 22. 25, 26 (all pe pije- 
vdw), and Mk 13" ‘take no thought beforehand’ 

* The best edition of the Gr. and Lat. texts of these Acta Is 
that of Bonnet (1884); for the Syriac Acts ace Wright, A poery- 
phal Acts of the Apostles (1871); and, for the thiopic version 
of the story, Malan, Conflecta of the Holy Apostles (1871). For 
all legends about Thomas the best and fullest account will be 


found in Lipsius’ Die Apokryphen A postelgeschtchten (1883-1890), 
vol. t. pp. 225-847, 
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(uh wpopeptsvare); RV always ‘be anxious.’ Cf, 
Coverdale’s tr. of 18 10? (see above), ‘ Thy father 
hath put the asses out of his mynde, and taketh 
thoughte for the, and sayeth : at shall I do for 
my sonne?’ and Shaks. Jul, Caesar, I. i. 187— 

* If he love Cwsar, all that he can do, 

Is to himself take thought and die for Cesar.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

THRACIA (Op¢en) was the country lying east of 
Macedonia, bounded on the north by the Danube 
and on the: south by the AZgean Sea, the Darda- 
nelles, the Sea of Marmora, and the territory of 
Byzantium (a ‘free city,’ connected with the 
Roman province of Bithynia from R.c. 74). Thrace 
is never mentioned in the NT, nor did any action 
alluded to in the NT take place in that country. 
Philippi and Neapolis, indeed, had originally been 
in ‘Thrace; but the boundaries of Macedonia were 
extended far towards the east by the conquests of 
the Macedonian kings, and included both cities. 
Before the Roman period the boundary between 
Macedonia and Thrace was the boundary between 
civilization and barbarism, and this varied as 
civilization enlarged its limits. Originally the 
name Thracia was used in a very loose and vague 
fashion, and the Macedonians were even sometimes 
spoken of as a tribe of Thrace, which in that case 
practically meant the land north and north-east 
of Greece. The Macedonians were akin to the 
Thracians, but came under the influence of Greek 
civilization earlier.* It was not until A.D. 46 that 
Thrace was incorporated as a province in the 
Roman empire. 

In 2 Mac 12% a Thracian soldier is mentioned as 
saving the life of Gorgias, governor of [dumiva t 
under Antiochus Epiphanes, in « battle against 
Judas Maccabwus, about B.c. 163. The Thracian 
tribesmen, barbarous, hardy, and inured to war, 
were much used a8 mercenaries by the Greek kings 
of Syria, Pergamum, Bithynia, ete, This is several 
times mentioned by Polybius (v. Ixv. 10, Ixxix. 
6); and inscriptions along with other evidence 
entirely corroborate him. Thracian mercenaries 
were settled as colonists in many of the garrison 
cities founded by those kings, ¢.g. in Apollonia of 
Pisidia (where they are often mentioned on coins, 
etc., in the full title of the city) and in other 
places: the Thracian mercenaries were sometimes 
called Traleis or ‘warriors’; see Ramsay, Histor. 
Geogr. of Asta Minor, p. 112, Cities and Bish. of 
Phrygia, i. p. 34; Frankel, dnschr. Pergam. i., No. 
13, p. 16. W. M. RAMBAY. 


THRASEUS (A @pacatos, V*"'! Gapcias, V* 
@apodéas).—The father of Apollonius, 2 Mac 3°; but 
see APUOLLONIUS, No. 4, and cf, RV. 


THREE CHILDREN, SONG OF THE (or, more 
accurately, as in Codex B: ‘ The Prayer of Azarias’ 
and ‘the Sloman of the Three’), is one of the addi- 
tions to the book of Daniel, extant only in the 
(ireek Bible and in versions taken from the Greek. 
It contains 67 verses, and is inserted between v.“ 
und v.% of Dn3 in the canonical text. In Codex A 
our ‘addition ’ forms also two of fourteen canticles 
appended to the Book of Psalms. The ninth and 
tenth of these canticles are called respectively xpo- 
gevx? ‘'Agaplov (Prayer of Azarias) and duvos roy 
warépwv nmudv (Hymn of our Fathers). 

i. CONTENTS.—The apocryphon contains three 
sections: (1) the Prayer of Azarias ; (2) descrip- 
tive narrative ; (3) thanksgiving of the Three for 
their deliverance from the fiery furnace. 


* It is maintained by some scholars that Thrace, in that early 
wide extension, is alluded to in Gn 102. In that verse the sons 
of Japheth are said to be Gomer, Magog, Madal, Javan, Tubal, 
Meshech, and Tiras; but see TIRAS. 

{ /dumora is suspicious; it has been thought to he an error 
for Jamnta. 
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(1) The Prayer of Azarias, vv.1-22 (Gr, 24-45),—In Dn 323 it has 
been narrated that the three men, Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abedneygo, fell down bound into the midst of the burning fiery 
furnace. After 323 Theodotion (whose text is followed in Vulg. 
and the English Apocr.) proceeds: ‘And they walked [‘in their 
chains,’ Syr W) in the midst of the fire, praising God.’ The 
connexion is, in LXX, effected thus: ‘Thus then prayed 
Hananias and Azarias and Mishael and sang praises to the 
Lord, when the king commanded them to be cast into the 
furnace.’ Both then say that ‘ Azarias stood and prayed in the 
midst of the fire’; LXX adding ‘ together with his companions,’ 
which Theod. omits, as he does also the statement of LXX that 
‘the furnace had been heated exceedingly by the Chaldwans.’ 
The Prayer opens with praise to God for His righteous acts to 
the nation, acknowledging His justice even in the disasters 
which He has brought upon Jerusalem. National ruin was 
completely justificd, because of national sins. He complains, 
however, that the nation by which God had chastised His 
people was a very lawless one, and that their king was the 
most wicked king on earth, treating Israel scornfully and 
tyrannically. He then pleads the covenants with the fathers 
and the promises of the vast expansion of the nation as the 

und of God’s intervention to the very small remnant. They 

ad been brought very low: the State was dissolved: State 

functionaries had ceased to be: State religion was no longer 

possible; but with the sacrifice of a contrite heart, rather than 

of myriads of rams, they would seek the Lorp and iinplore Him 

to remove their shame and transfer it to their foes; that all 
may know that J” is God alone. 

(2) In vv.*3-27 of EV (Gr. 46-51) we have a continuation of the 
narrative of Dn 323, describing how the king’s servants kept on 
heating the furnace with naphtha and pitch till it was seven 
times as hot as usual, and the flame reached 49 cubits above the 
furnace. Then an angel came down, called in Syr. ‘the angel 
of dew,’ and by means of a dewy whistling wind made the 
centre of the furnace cool, forming an inner zone which the 
flames could not touch. After this ‘the three’ unitedly began 
to praise God. 

(3) Che H[ymnof Thanksgiving, vv.28-68 (Gr, 52-0), This Hymn, 
like Ps 186, contains, as the second line of each verse, a@ 
refrain, As the Psalm repeats throughout the words, ‘ For 
his mercy endureth for ever’; eo our [[ymin, in every verse, 
ascribes praise to God. For the first six verses the ascription 
is verbally varied, though identical in meaning. After that, 
the eccond line of each verse is tuviirs nai dreprrpours adrdy ais 
revs ainves, ‘Praise and superexalt him for cver.’ In the first 

lace the Paalmist (for such he really is) exults in the fact that 

" is worthy to be praised in the heavenly temple, sitting on the 
throne of His glory: from the loftiest heights looking down on 
the deepest depths. Then he apostrophizes all the works of 
God and calis on them to praise the Lord: angels, the heavens, 
the celestial waters, sun, moon, and stars. From things 
celestial he passes to whut we call meteorological phenomena, 
but which, to the Jewish mind, were changes presided over 
by an angel,—if not indeed themselves actual entities,— rain 
and dew, winds, frost and snow, light and darkness, lightnings 
and clouds. Then the terrestrial creation is addressed, moun- 
tains, veyetation, showers, fountains, monsters, fowls, and 
beasts. After that, men of various ranks and conditions in 
life: Israel, priests, slaves, the righteous, the humble, and last 
of all, as Ps 103 terminates with the words ‘ Bless the Lory, Omy 
soul,’ we havo in v.88‘O Hananias, Azarias, and Mishael, bless 
ye the Lord.’ The last two verses are from Pa 136, and were 
probably appended by some later hand. 


ll. LITERARY ESTIMATE. — The judgment of 
Eichhorn (Hinleitung, 419, ed. 1795), that the 
Prayer of Azarias is unsuitable to the circum- 
stances, and that it betrays a lack of literary art 
to suppose that in a fiery furnace any man could 
pray as he does, is endorsed by most later scholars 
(Fritzsche, 115). There are ‘no groans,’ ‘no per- 
sonal petitions,’ ‘no cries for help.’ The author 
makes Azarias review the history of the Jewish 
nation as calmly as an aged saint micht do under 
the fig-tree of solitude at the time of evening 
player: On one supposition, however, the Prayer 
yecomes thoroughly relevant. If we might assume 
that the author of the Prayer regarded the narra- 
tive of Dn 3 as a Hagyada, a symbolical, but not 
historical, account of the Babylonian captivity: as 
in Zec 3? the angel says concerning Joshua the 
high priest, ‘Is not this a brand plucked out of 
the fire ?’—then the Prayer would be quite suitable. 
As to the poetical character of the liga critics 
differ. J’ritzsche considered the accumulation of 
doxologies devoid of all literary skill, and the 
enumeration of the powers of creation, frigid. 
Ball, however, replies (Speaker’s Com. 307) that 
the very monotony is eflective. ‘It is like the 
monotony of the winds or the waves, and power- 
fully suggests to the imagination the amplitude 
and splendour of God’s world, and the sublimity 
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of the universal chorus of praise. The instinct of 
the Church which early adopted the Benedicite for 
liturgical use was right.’ Zéckler sympathizes so 
strongly with Ball against Fritzsche that he quotes 
the above in English. The Hymn is modelled 
after Ps 136, and has equal claim to be considered 
poetical. 

lil. AUTHORSHIP.—The name and date of the 
composer of the Prayer and Hymn are quite 
unknown. It is even disputed whether they come 
from the same author. The chief argument for 
duality is that v,}5 (3) implies the cessation of 
Temple worship. ‘There is no... sacrifice nor 
place to offer sacrifice before thee’: whereas in 
v.*) (4) there is reference to 1 Temple, and in 
v.® (85) to priests. The argument is not valid. 
The Temple in v."' is the heavenly Temple, where 
the Lord is enthroned on the cherubim. Further, 
the priesthood was hereditary. A man did not 
cease to be a priest when tlie Temple was de- 
stroyed ; and hence we note that v." does not say, 
‘There is no priest.’—It is even more eagerly dis- 
puted whether the Gr. text is the original, or a 
translation from I[eb. or Aramaic. Eichhorn in 
his first edition favoured Gr. authorship. In his 
second edition he adduced reasons for regarding it 
as a translation, but held the evidence to be in- 
decisive. This uncertainty still remains. Fritzsche, 
Keil, Bissell, and Schiirer are acainst a Semitic 
authorship. Ball attaches more importance than 
they do to Eichhorn’s indications of translation. 
The difficulty is this: every extant version is 
clearly based on the LXX, Where Theod. diilers 
from LXX, it is usually in very small matters of 
addition or omission. ‘There are no synonymous, 
but verbally variant, phrases, indicating that both 
are translated from the same original. There are 
no marks that Theod, or any version used a 
Semitic copy in order to correct LXX. In such 
cases the only evidence of translation work is to 
be sought in the awkward, barely intelligible 
pene We have to retranslate these into the 
1ypothetical original, and see if by some slight. 
modification of this we can secure a better render- 
ing. In the case before us the results are disap- 
pointing. We may preinixe, however, that if there 
ever was a Semitic original, it would be Heb. and 
not Aramaic. The orthodox Palestinian Jew con- 
sidered Heb. the language of heaven, and always 
used it in prayes and praise.—The evidence in 
favour of Heb. stands thus: (1) The style is 
intensely Hebraistic, 2 patra more so than an 
Alexandrian Jew would use in original composi- 
tion. (2) The names of the three men are their 
original Hebrew names (Dn 17), not the Aramaic 
names found in Dn 3! 19 3.9% ete, (3) V.17 () is 
very obscure. In LXX it reads literally, ‘ Let our 
sacrifice be before thee, and may it make atone- 
ment behind thee’ (éfAdcae Sricév gov). Theod. 
reads éxredéoat bmrisGéy cov, ‘May it make re- 

wital behind thee.’ At the end of the verse in 

XX there occurs an incorporated marginal gloss : 
Tehe@oat SriaOév cou, ‘let it be perfect behind thee.’ 
These three Gr. verbs seem very diverse, but, if 
we might assume a Heb. original from which they 
are @ tr., the matter is simplified. These Gr. 
verbs may represent different forms of the Heb. 
root obv. The Hiphil obva ‘to make peace’ may 
account for é&Adoa. The Piel ob# and the Gr. 
redelw both mean to ‘ pay,’ ‘requite’; and the Qal 
o2¥ means to ‘be perfect.’ e do not attempt to 
explain Omricfew. (4) It might seem that the 
phrase ‘to scatter a covenant’ in v.”, instead of 
‘ violate,’ was a confusion of 75 and “bp; but the 
same thing occurs in LXX of Gn 17% and Lv 
26)5- 4. So also the use of dré with xaracoxbvecbat, 
‘to be ashamed,’ might arise from translating the 
Heb. }) (Eichh. 428); but both é« and dwé are used 
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in LXX with verbs of ‘shame,’ and thus this also 
may be a Hebraism, and due to familiarity with 
the LXX. The evidence of a Hob. original is not 
irresistible, but probable. 

iv. Venaions.—The LXX presents the earliest extant text. 
Theod, edited the LXX with sundry emendations of little 
significance: none of them so important as in ‘Bel and the 
Dragon’ (vol. i. 267). A collation of the two versions is given 
by Eichhorn (422 ff.), and also in Field’s Hexapla (ii. 914 ff.). 
The Vulg. ia in the main an accurate tr. of Theodotion. The 
Syriac ag given by Lagarde is the saine text aa Walton's, the 
differencea being merely such as oceur in transcription. 
Worthy of note are the readings: 15 (33), ‘a place where we 
may Offer spices and a sacrifice’: 17 ($9), ‘let not thy servant 
be ashamed’ for sgsAdcoe éwicliv cov: 49 (72), ‘The angel of dew 
went down into the furnace.’ The Syro-Hexaplar text is a tr. 
of the LXX. 

v. CANONICITY. — Ball gives several citations 
from Jewish writings of the incidents narrated 
in the Biblical portions of Dn 3; but it is difficult 
to find Rabbinic quotations of our apocryphon. 
Pesachim 118a tells how R. Hiskiah describes 
the three martyrs as reciting Ps 115, clause by 
clause, in rotution; and how R. Samuel the 
Shilonite used to say that Yorkemi, the prince 
of hail, begzed to go down to cool the furnace ; 
but Gabriel offered not only to make the furnace 
cool within (as the hail would do), but also to 
make st hot without (Speaker’s Apocr. 306 f.). 

In the Christian Church, Hippolytus gives a few 
notes explanatory of the Song. Julius Africanus 
disputed the canonicity of the additions to Daniel. 
Origen wrote in reply defending their yenuine- 
ness, and on several occasions quotes ‘ the Prayer’; 
e.g.in Com. on Matt. bk. xiii, 2 he quotes v.®% (%) 
‘as it stands in the book of Daniel according to 
the LXX’ as representing the diflerence between 
the soul and the body. Cyprian, de Lapsts, c. 31, 

uotes v.? (%) as ‘scriptura divina’; and he ad- 

uces the Prayer of the ‘tres pueri in camino 
inclusi’ as a model of public prayer (de Oruat. 
Dominica, c. 8). 

Lirkraturnn.—Ball in Speaker's Apocr. ii. 305 ff. ; Fritzsche, 
Handbuch zu den Apokr. i. 123 {f.: Schiirer, HJP 1. fit. 
183 ff.; Zickler, Apokr, des AT 230 ff.; Bissell in’ Lange's 
Apokr,; Kichhorn, Hinleitung tn die Apokr. Schriften, 410 1.; 
Rothstein in Kautzsch’s Apukr. u. Pseudepigr, ad. AT 1. 
172 tf. J.T. MARSHALL. 


THRESHING.—See AGRICULTURE, vol. 1. p. 50. 


THRESHOLD.—41. In Neh 12% ovyyin sox (AV 
‘thresholds of the gates’) undoubtedly means 
‘storehouses of the gates’ (so RV; ef. RV ‘store- 
house’ as tr. of ofcxa ma [AV ‘house of Asuppim ’} 
in 1 Ch 26", and of ovary alone [AV ‘ Asn »pim ’] in 
v.17), The text of the LAX is in this verse 
defective, but the words é 7g ouvayayely pe 
Tovs muAwpous obviously represent Onwe'a ‘sORs. 2, 
no: Jg 19% the Levite’s concubine was ee 
in the morning dead, with her hands upon the 
threshold ; 1 14” Jeroboain’s wife had just 
reached the threshold of the palace at Tirzah when 
her son died; Am 9! ‘Smite the chapiters [of the 
columns supporting the temple roof} till the 
thresholds alae a Is 64 ‘the foundations of the 
thresholds were moved at the voice of him that 
cried’; Ezk 433, referring to the circumstance that 
the royal palace and Solomon’s temple were within 
the same enclosure and formed one set of build- 
ings, God makes it a matter of reproach that they 
have set ‘their threshyld by my threshold, and 
their door post beside, my oor post’; Zeph 2) 
‘desolation [a9h; but Wellh., Now., e¢ al., after 

X xdépaxes, read 37y ‘raven(s)’] shall be on the 
thresholds (of ruined Nineveh).’ A class of temple 
officials were ‘keepers of the threshold’ ("9a yp) : 
Jer 35‘ (in siny.J, 2 K 12'° 224 (=2 Ch 34%) * 236 
2518 (= Jer 52%); © Ch 23 (non “we)]; in 1 Ch 9! 23 

* These keepers of the door are in 2 K 1210 ‘priesta’; in 2 Ch 
344 they characterie‘tcally become ‘ Levites.’ 


THRONE 


2 


[in the latter verse 93 oy] similar officials are 
provided for the tabernacle; the office is a secular 
one in Est 27! 62, answering more to that of body- 
ruard (cf. the LXX dpxy:cwyarodv’dAaxes in 271), In 
8 84" the pilgrim eclares that he prefers being at 
the threshold (B wapapurreicOac) in the house of God 
to dwelling in the tents of wickedness. The other 
occurrences of Dp are: Ezk 40% > 74116 bts, 2 Ch 37, 


The principal LXX renderings of 0 not noticed above are: 
vé wpdbupov, Jg 1927, 1 K 1417, Ezk 435; +6 dwipbupev, Is 43 re 
wporvaa, Am 913 of wuaaves, Zeph 214, 2Ch 373 (6 guacecay or of 
QuAaerovres) tHv avany, Jer 86 (42)4, or roy oradudy, 2K 1210 (9) 224 
2518, or ry viany, 2Ch 349, or ray odév, Jor 6224, or rhy sicodov, 1 Oh 
O18: (als vas widas) ray sirddav, 2 Ch 2345 Bupides, Ezk 4116, 


3. jpapp: 1S FA® Dagon was found prostrate 
before the ark, with his head and hands cut off upon 
the threshold; hence, it is said, the worshippers 
of Dagon leap over the threshold, to avoid contact 
with a spot rendered sacred by having been the 
resting-place of these members of the god. It is 
impossible to decide whether it is this (Philistine) 
custom that is referred to in Zeph 1° ‘every one 
who leaps over [or ‘upon,’ 5y] the threshold.’ See 
art. CHERETHITES, vol. i. p. 377%. The threshold 
of the templeis referred to in Ezk 9° 10% 38 462 47} 
(in the last named passage as the source of the 
stream which is seen in vision to flow forth to 
fertilize the ‘Arabah). 

The usual LXX equivalent for JMpp is aiGpev: Ezk 93 104 18 
471; in 462 and 18 64 wpédupey; in 18 565 Paduds; in Zeph 18 
wporvrg. 

For Trumbull’s view (The Threshold Covenant, 
303 ff.) of the Passover as a threshold cross-over 
sacrifice, see art. PASSOVER, vol. iii. p. 689. Cf. 
also art. FOUNDATION, J. A. SELBIE. 


THRONE is OT rendering of the Heb. xpp [in 
1 K 10 >%, Job 26 son; in Dn 5” 794 Aram, xprp], 
which is used for any seat of honour or state, ¢.¢. 
of the high priest, 1S 1% 41%; of an honoured 
guest, 2 K 4°; of the pehah beyond the River, Neh 
3’; of a judge, Ps94”°; of aimilitary officer, Jer 1%; 
but far more usually of a king, Gn 41” [KE], Ex 115 
12” {both J], 1 K 2, Is 47!, Ezk 261% Est 51 
Solomon’s throne is described in 1 K 1018” [=2 Ch 
9!7-19), It was overlaid with ivory and the finest 
gold (see Kittel, /SGnige, ad loc.), and was ascended 

y six steps, with twelve lions standing upon 
them, For figures of Assyrian and Egyptian 
thrones see Riehm, /7 VB? ii. 1106, 1684. God as 
the heavenly King has His throne: Is 6!, zk 1°6 
10!, 1 K 22! [=2 Ch 189}, Job 26°, Ps 114; heaven 
is called His throne in Is 66! (cf. Mt 5"), Jerus. in 
Jer 3”, the sanctuary in 17" and Ezk 437. ‘Throne’ 
18 reanen ey used as = royal diynity, authority, 
power, e.g. 1 K 2® (‘the throne of David shall be 
established,’ cf. 28 7}6[=1 Ch 17'4]), Is 165, Pr 16!?; 
of God, La 5, Ps 47° 895 93? 972 103, Jer 144. 
For the cult of ‘empty thrones’ see Reichel, Ueber 
vorhellenische Gotterkulte (Wien, 1897), and Budde’s 
art. ‘Imageless Worship in Antiquity’ in ELxpos. 
Times, 1x. (1898) 396 ff. 

Similar is the use of ‘throne’ (@pdvos; once Ac 
1271 Biya, lit. ‘judyment-seat,’ of Herod) in NT; 
almost always [the exceptions are Mt 19” || Lk 22” 
‘ye shall sit upon twelve thrones,’ etc., Col 1% 
‘thrones’ asa, rank of angels (?; see art. DOMINION), 
Rev 20‘ ‘I saw thrones, and they (the assessors of 
the heavenly Judge) sat upon them’] of the throne 
of God or of Christ: Mt 5* (|| Lk 23%) 19% (|| Lk 
2930) Lk 182, Ac 2% 7 He 18 416 8! 127, Rev 14 2 
and very often. 


In Ps 457 the Heb. text ‘3 O'R HRD (‘thy throne, O God, 
is for ever and ever’; LXX é Opéves cou, 3 S66, followed in He 18) 
is probably corrupt. In addition to the tr. of EV the following 
renderings have been proposed : (1) ‘Thy throne is God '(Déder- 
lein, supported most recently ts Westcott {on He 14%] and 
Hort); (ay « thy throne of God’ (‘thy God’s throne’) (Ges, Jes. i. 


{ 
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a) (3) ‘thy throne is (a throne) of God ’(Aben Ezra, Hitzig, 
Ewal , Baethgen). To all these renderings there are either 
grammatical or exegetical objections. Bickel! and Cheyne 
would insert 10°'pA wn’ 933) ‘thy throne [its foundation is 
firmly fixed], God [hath established it).' Perhaps the simplest 
solution is to substitute mm for ON (‘thy throne shall be 
for ever’). This original nim: might easily be misread mn 
(Jahweh), which in turn would be intentionally changed into 
ondx. So Giesebrecht, Wellh. (*‘ Psalms’ in SBOT, following 
Bruston, Du texte primitif dea Psaumes, Paris, 1873), Duhm 
in Kurzer Hains, See, further, Driver, Heb. Tenses 3, § 194, 


bs. ; Cheyne, OP 182. J. A. SELBIE. 


THUMB (j72 (in Jg 1%7 plur. ninz, as if from 
sing. }}72, the form used throughout the Sam. 
ei Eas with 7 ‘hand’ means ‘thumb,’ while 
with 223 ‘foot’ it means ‘great toe’).—In all the 
Scripture passages where ‘thumb’ occurs, it is 
coupled with ‘great toe.’ In the consecration of 
Aaron and his sons, blood was sprinkled upon the 
tip of the right ear, upon the thumb of the right 
hand, and upon the great toe of the right foot 
(Ex 29”, Lv 87%), It has been generally held 
(Dillin., Baentsch, ef al., ad loc., Nowack, Hebd. 
Arch, ii. 123) that this procedure symbolized the 
consecration of the organs of hearing, handling, 
and walking, the priests becoming thus fitted to 
hear God’s voice, to handle holy things, and to 
tread holy ground, This explanation fails, how- 
ever, to account for the selection of these three 
organs alone, and it does not harmonize well with 
the circumstance that the cleansed leper was 
similarly sprinkled (Lv 1414 17.25.28), ‘There is more 


a, in the view of Holzinger (Exodus, ad 
ac.) that, like the horns of the altar, the extremities 


of the human body, with inclusive sense, are 
chosen for consecration.—-The cutting off of Adoni- 
bezck’s thumbs and great toes (Jg 1°), a mutilation 
which he declares he had himself practised on 
seventy kings (v.”), disabled him from fighting, 
and possibly disqualified him from reigning (sce 
Moore, «d loc., where parallels from classical 
writers are cited; cf. also art, ADONIBEZER). 
J. A. SELBIE, 
THUMMIM.—See Urim AND THUMMIM. 


THUNDER (oy%, Spovr7) is the lond sound which 
accompanies the discharge throuch the atmosphere 
of electricity from the clouds. [It seems to follow 
the lightning flash after an interval proportioned 
to the observer's distance from the place of dis- 
turbance. Thunderstorms are frequent in Pales- 
tine during the winter season, but very rarely 
occur at any other time of the: year (Schwarz, 
Palestine, 327). They are always accompanied by 
rain or hail. In the OT thunder is both poetically 
described and popularly regarded as the voice of 
God. Itis aes of as a voice in Ps 7718 104’, Sir 
43" (cf. 1S 7'°). In several passages (Ex 9%". 1916 
2018, 1 § 1217-38 Job 28% 38") ‘thunder’ or ‘thunder- 
ing’ is simply the tr. of ni>\p (‘ voices’), and even 
where >\p is rendered ‘voice’ the verb oy  (‘ to 
thunder’) in the context sometimes shows that 
thunder is meant (2S 22, Job 3745 40%, Ps 1818 
293; cf. the use of gdwral in Rev 4° 8° 1119 1618), 
Ps 29 is throughout a sublime poetic descrip- 
tion of a thunderstorm and its effects, though the 
noun oy) does not once occur in it, but only the 
often repeated phrase map. The sequence of 
thunder after lightning is referred to in Job 374, 
Sir 32), and ‘Ke general connexion of the two 
phenomena in Job 2876 38%, In Ps 104’ the creative 
voice of God which bade the waters go to their 
piven tee place (Gn 1°) is identified with thunder. 

1under accompanied by hail is enumerated in 
Ex 9% ag the seventh of the PLAGUES OF EGYPT 
(see vol. iii. p. 891). From Ps 77}* it would appear 
that it was a thundercloud which came between 


| the Israelites and the Egyptians at the crossing of 


the Red Sea, and this is probably alluded to in 
Ps 817. Thunder was one of the impressive pheno- 
mena amidst which the Law was given at Sinai 
(Ex 196 2018), A thunderstorm decided the issue 
of a battle between Israel and the Philistines (1S 
7/0, Sir 4617), and another served to deepen the im- 
pression made by Samuel’s warning to Israel when 
they desired a king (1 S 127-38), This latter event 
was all the more significant because it occurred at 
& most unusual season,—that of wheat harvest. 

In Job 39% thunder is used figuratively for the 
noise of battle; and in Job 26" the difference 
between a whisper and thunder is used to illustrate 
the contrast between what man sees of God’s ways, 
and the reality of God’s power. In Sir 40! the 
coods of the unjust are said to go off in a noise 
ike thunder; and in Mk 37 ‘sons of thunder’ is 
the interpretation of the title Soaynpyés given by 
Jesus to the sons of Zebedee (see BOANERGES). In 
Is 29° thunder is among the metaphors describing 
the disasters impending on Ariel, and it appears in 
& similar connexion in Rev 8° 163% Like other 
convulsions of nature, it enters largely into the 
imagery of the Apocalypse (4° 11%), Voices like 
thunder are mentioned in 6! 14? 198, and in 10° ¢ 
actual thunders are conceived to have an articulate 
meaning. In view of this last fact, and of the 
close OT association between thunder and the 
voice of God, it seoms probable that the ‘ voice ont 
of heaven’ (Jn 1274) was a thunder-peal, as indeed 
most of those present thought, and that its signi- 
ficance was recognized and interpreted by Jesus 
alone. A similar construction may be put on the 
voices in the narratives of the Baptism and Trans- 
figuration of Jesus, and the whole subject is illus- 
trated by the Jewish doctrino of the Sipn3, which 
was always supposed to be preceded by a thunder- 
clap (Barclay, Zalmud, p. 16, note), 

The Greek word xepavyds, like Lat. fudmen, de- 
notes thunder and lightning together. It is used 
in Wis 19"® of the punishment of the Evyptians at 
the Exodus (EV ‘ thunders’), and in 2 Mac 10* of 
certain human missiles of destruction (AV ‘light- 
nings,’ RV ‘thunderbolts’). xepavywors ia the LAX 
tr. of p>} in Is 30”, where all the phenomena of a 
thunderstorm occur in the context as metaphors 
for the disasters awaiting Assyria. AV renders 
eK ance te Ene, RV ‘blast,’ RVm ‘crash,’ De- 
itzsch ‘ cloud-burst.’ 

In Ps 78% ‘thunderbolt’ is the tr. of 4¥q (mg. 
‘hailstone’). For the meaning of this word see 
under CoAL, 4 vol. i. p. 451% In Job 39% AV 
has ‘thunder’ as a mistranslation of apy7 (RV 
‘quivering mane’). JAMES PATRICK. 


THYATIRA (9vdreipa) was an important and 
wealthy city in the northern part of Lydia, in a 
district which was in early times sometimes 
assigned to Mysia; and it was sometimes called 
‘the last city of the Mysians,’* owing to the un- 
certainty about national boundaries in Asia Minor. 
In its situation in the open fertile valley of the 
Lycus, a stream that flows south-west from the 
Mosier frontier to join the Hermus, it must have 
been a settlement (doubtless a large village beside 
a temple, after the Anatolian fashion) from the ear- 
liest time ; and according to Pliny and Stephanus 
it was then called Pelopia Euippa Semiramis; but 
these seem to be mere opie and the name 
Thyateira is probably an old Lydian word, mean- 
ing ‘the town or citadel of Thya’: Teira occurs 
as a Lydian city name. But the importance of 
Thyatira began when it was refounded with a 
colony of Macedonians by Seleucus Nikator be- 
tween B.C. 801 and 281.t Its history as a Greek 

* Steph. Byr. ¢.v. So Iconium was ‘the last city of Ph na 

Rtepha yeas, pet 


¢ So Stephanus; but Schuchhardt (Athen. Mitt . 112.) 
attributes the new foundation to a later date in the 8rd oent., 
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city dates from that time; and it continued to be 
a rich and busy commercial city throughout ancient 
times. The peacefulness and prosperity of its de- 
velopment afford little for the historian to record. 
Antiochus the Great lay encamped there for a time 
in B.C. 190, until he was forced to retire on Mag- 
nesia; and the decisive battle against the Romans 
under Scipio was fought between the two cities. 
Thyatira Nerived its importance strictly from the 
valley in which it was situated, and not from lying 
on a great trade route. Hence it was limited in 
its development by the restriction of its range, and 
it never cea a metropolis or leading city of 
Asia, nor was it honoured with the Neokorate in 
the State cultus of the emperors. Ptolemy, indeed, 
styles it metropolis of Lydia (Vv. ii. 16); but the 
title never occurs in inscriptions or on coins, and is 
probably erroncously given. The epithets by which 

hyatira sought to glorify itself are therefore 
rather vague in character, \aumpordry, dtacnnordrn, 
Heylorn, etc. But in A.D. 215 Caracalla passed 
through the city, and issued an edict (which came 
before, and was probably addressed to the AKoinun 
of Asia, and was of course carried into effect by 
vote of the Koznon), ordering that it should be one 
of the seats of conventus of the Province (é3wpjoaro 
Ty warplde nudy rhv dyopdy r&v Stxayv). 

In regard to religion, Thyatira also ‘rejoiced in 
the title ‘the holy city of the wpordrwp Geds “Hos 
[vos Tupipvaios ’Amdd\Awy’ (just as Ephesus boasted 
itself the city of Artemis); and the inscriptions 
often mention the patron god. The coins often 
show the horseman-god Tyrininos, with double- 
axe on shoulder (a figure common under various 
names in Lydian and Phrygian cities), and a god- 
dess of the Greek Artemis type, called Boreitene. 
But Boreitene is simply a surname of the vod- 
dess who was worshipped along with the patron 
god, probably Nenad from some locality in the 
territory of the city with which the goddess 
was specially associated. The Boreitene Artemis 
was, undoubtedly, closely related to the Ephesian 
Artemis on the one hand, and to the East 
Lydian and Pontic Anaitis (Persian in orisin, 
called Persike on the coins of the neighbouring 
Hierocwsareia) on the other, Apollo Tyrimnaios 
is known only from the inscriptions, which show 
that there was a sacred temenos, with a propylernn, 
containing doubtless a temple: games called 
Tyrimnaia, in honour of the vod, are also men- 
tioned. The priest of Apollo and the priestess of 
Artemis were husband and wife (Bull. Corresp. 
Hellén, xi. p- 478, No. 57), showing how intimate 
was the relation between the two deities in the 
Thyatiran cult. This deity was I[pdrodcs (with his 
temple in front of, not inside, the city) and IIpo- 
wdrwp (patron of the city, and ancestor of some 
leading family or families, doubtless priestly fami- 
lies, in it). rininos was evidently the ancient 
Lydian AUER »” identified with the Greek Apollo 
eee Under the Roman empire the worship 
of Apollo Tyrimnaios was united with the cult of 
the emperors, as we see in the ceremony of the 
Sebasto-'lyrimnaan festival (rijs NeBacrelov xal 
Tuptpyjov mavyytpews), The worship of Artemis 
and Apollo was conjoined with mysteries, which 
were under the direction of the priestess (CJG 

07). 

Further, there was outside of the city (wpd ris 
mwédews) & shrine of the Oriental (Chaldean, or 
Persian, or Hebrew) Sibyl Sambethe, or Sambathe, 
in the sacred precinct of the Chaldmwan (xpés rq 


and regards Thyatira as a Seleucid garrison founded to resist 
the growing Pergamenian power. 

* We cannot adopt the view of Blakesley in Smith’s DB and 
others, that Tyrimnas (as they wrongly call him) was a Mace- 
donian deity brought by the colonists from thar own country. 
They sey have brought the name (Tyrimmas was a mythical 
Macedonian king), but not the religious institution. 
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Laupabely ev ry Xadrdalov repPbry,* CIG 3509). It 
may be taken as certain that this shrine was a seat 
of soothsaying, and that a prophetess was the re- 
cipient of inspiration and uttered the oracles at 
the shrine. It is also highly probable that this 
foundation arose from an eclectic religious system, 
combining some Hebrew conceptions with pagan 
forms and customs. So much may be taken as 
generally admitted ; but to this Schiirer (Dze Pro- 
phetin Isabel in Thyatira t) has added the, at first 
sight, attractive theory that the woman Jezebel 
of Rev 2” was the prophetess at the shrine, who 
perhaps played the part of the Sibyl herself, and 
whose character was perhaps not purely heathen 
but contained a mixture of Jewish elements. We 
cannot, however, consider this probable. While we 
must agree with Schiirer and many older scholars 
that ‘Jezebel’ here denotes a delinite woman, the 
context seems to require a woman of great influ- 
ence within the Thyatiran Church (like Jezebel 
within the kingdom of Israel), in all probability 
an official, active, prominent in religious observ- 
ances, claiming to i and accepted in the Church 
(dgets) as one of those prophetesses who were so im- 

ortant in the carly Church, using her position to 

isseminate her own views, maintaining and teach- 
ing the doctrine (against which the letter inveighs 
so bitterly) that it was possible to be a Christian 
and yet remain a member of ordinary pagan society 
and belong to the sucial clubs, which were so char- 
acteristic of pagan life, and fulfilled many useful 
purposes of a charitable or beneficial kind, but were 
(according to St. John and St. Paul alike) inextric- 
ably implicated in idolatrous observances, and con- 
ducive to luxury and sensual enjoyment.t The 
person who was condemned so strenuously by the 
author was not @ pagan prophetess, but a danger 
within the Church, and the Church itself is cen- 
sured for treating her with allowance and respect 
instead of casting her out with abhorrence. Yeta 
time for repentance is granted even to her, before 
her punishment shall come upon her. 

The passage of Rev. places us amid the difficulties 
besetting the Thyatiran Christians in the early 
period of the Church. The population of the city 
was divided into trade-cuilds, many of which are 
mentioned in inscriptions. To belong to the guild 
was @ most important matter for every trades- 
man or artisan; it aided his business, and brought 
him many advantaves socially. Each guild was 
a corporate body, possessing considerable powers, 
directed by elected officers, passing decrees in 
honour of Roman officials or other persons who 
had aided it, possessing property or revenues 
under its own direction, constructing works for 
the public; many of them, if not all, were benefit 
societies for mutual aid, and showed vigorous life, 
and were on the whole healthy and praiseworthy 
associations, 

The objection to the guilds from the Christian 
pout of view was twofold. In the first place, the 
yond which held a guild together lay always in the 
common religion in which all united, and in the 
common sacrificial meal of which all partook; the 
members ate and drank fellowship and brother- 
hood in virtue of the pagan deity whom they 
served. In the existing state of society it was 
impossible to dissociate membership of a giuld 
from idolatry, and the idolatry was of a kind 
that by. its symbolism and its efficacy exerted 


*From a single reference it is impossible to determine 
whether a Chaldean deity, or a Chaldwan who instituted and 
regulated the cultus, is meant. M. Clerc (de Rebus Thyatir. 
pp. 28, 79) pute the shrine of the Sibyl near the Chaldman's 
precinct; but the inscription defines the position of the grave 
as by the Sibyl’s shrine in the Chaldman’s precinct. 

tin Theolog. Abhandl. Wei er nl) ap 1892, p. 89 ff. 
eee this see Hapositor, Deo. 1900, p. 429 ff. ; Feb. 1901, p 
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great influence on its adherents, making them 
members of a unity which was essentially non- 
Christian and anti-Christian. In the pens A eee 
the common banquets were celebrated amid cir- 
cumstances of revelry and enjoyment that were 
far from conducive to strict morality, as is evident 
from representations of the feasts in such clubs; 
see Bulletin de Corresp. Hellén. 1900, p. 592 ff., and 
authorities there quoted. 

But, considering the many good characteristics 
in these guilds, it was a serious question whether 
the Christian converts were bound to cut them- 
selves off absolutely from them. In Rev 2% we 
see that the question had not yet been decisivel 
answered in the Thyatiran Church, but was sti 
under discussion : one influential female member, 
who was generally believed to be inspired, taught 
that Christians might continue in their guilds and 
share in the duties and privileges thereof, On the 
other hand there was a section of that Church (Rev 
234) which opposed the teaching of the prophetess 
in this respect ; we should probably gather froin 
the whole passave that this section was the minor- 
ity in the Church. This minority shares in the 

eneral condemnation of 2 for suffering the woman 

ezebel: they had not condemned her absolutely, 
but treated her teaching as mistaken in this one 
point, while otherwise regarding her as worthy of 
respect, The minority, however, is not threatened 
with any further penalty, provided they continue 
to reject the teaching of the prophetess. Thus the 
letter to Thyatira reveals to us a very early stayre 
in Christian history. The very first problems, 
which must have faced the Christians in the 
Egean cities, connected with their relation to 
the pagan society and institutions, are still un- 
settled. No final decision had yet been come to 
in Thyatira on the subject; and contrary opinions 
were maintained by members of the same com- 
munity. The decision had indeed been pronounced 
by St. Paul as regurds Corinth,* but in somewhat 
veiled and general terms, and had not as yet 
become the current and definite principle of all 
the Churches. Ags regards date, it might appear 
that this points to an earlier period than the reign 
of Domitian, and favours the earlier date for Rev. 
which many scholars have advocated ; but a single 
detail is not conclusive, and exceptional circum- 
stances must be admitted as possible in outlying 
communities like Thyatira and Pergamum (Rev 
214), In Ephesus, the ndministrative centre of the 
Asian Churches, the decision of the Church was 
already fixed (Rev 2%). Here it is implied that the 
error of the prophetess had already been denounced, 
‘and I gave her time that she should repent’ (2?'). 
It is only after that previous formal warning that 
her punishment is now denounced as immediate ; 
her tollowers have still an opportunity of escaping 
the punishment, if they repent, but otherwise it 
will affect them and her together. 

The punishment denounced is illustrated by the 
nature of such guild-feasts, as shown in ancient 
reliefs. The members and worshippers reclined on 
couches at the banquet ; and it is probable that the 
xAlyyn of Rev 2*7 should be understood, not as a bed 
(AV and RV), but asa couch: ‘I set her on a couch, 
and her associates alongside of her (no longer for 
the revelry of their idolatrous celebrations, but) 
for tribulation’ (see Expusitor, Feb. 1901, p. 99 ff.). 

Apart from this serious fault, the Church of 
pes bey is praised highly for its energetic and 
truly Christian conduct, and for its steady progress: 
: oe last works are more than the first. 

e guild of coppersmiths (xaAxeis) seems to have 
been influential in Thyatira (see inscription in 
Bull. Corr. Hell, x. p. 407, belonging to the early 
imperial times). The type on coins, Hephaistos 

* 1 Co 1015-23, 


forging a helmet, probably refers to the bronze 
trade; and perhaps the ens inetie allusion to the 
unknown yxadxodlBavos would be understood, if 
more could be learned about the Thyatiran bronze 
or copper work. Mr. Blakesley has supvested that 
the description of the Son of God, whose feet were 
like chalcolibanos (Kev 2!8), may have been sug- 
gested by the way in which the tutelary deity of 
the city was represented in Thyatira. 

The guild of dyers is mentioned in several in- 
scriptions. M. Clere’s view, that the dyeing in 
Thyatira was performed in ancient times with 
madder-root, rubia (as in the mediwval and modern 
trade), not with the juice of the shell-fish (as in 
Tyre and Laconia), nor with the worm Coccus ilicis 
(xéxxos), may be rezarded as practically certain ; 
and in that case the purple stutts which the 
Thyatiran Lydia sold in Philippi (Ac 16) were 
dyed with what is, in modern times, called ‘ Turkey 
red’ (as the purple proper, the scarlet of the 
coccus, and the red of riubuce seem to have been all 
included under the generic title purple). 

Thyatira lay close to the road connecting Per- 
gamum with Sardis, and hence is placed between 
the two in the list of the Seven Churches of Asia 
(Rev 1"). No evidence remains as to how and 
when Christianity reached the city, except that, if 
we press the words of Ac 19!°, the new religion 
was preached there by some of St. Paul’s coadjutors 
and helpers during his first residence in Ephesus, 

The modern town of Ak-Lissar occupies thie site, 
aupproximatety, of the ancient Thyatira. It is a 
lusy commercial town, possessing a railway station 
and a considerable industry in carpet-making, ete. 
The population is about 20,000, of whom 70UU are 
Christians, 

LitERATURK.—Clere, de rebus Thyatirenorum, Paris, 1898; 
Stosch, Antiquitatwn Thyatirenaruin Libri duo, Zwolle, 1768: 
Zaka, ripi tay tus ToAtes Qvarspav, Athens, 1900 (tr. from Clerc, 


with some additions and coryux ot Thyatiran inscriptions) ; 
Imhoof-Blumer in Aevue Suisse Numisne. vii. 


W. M. Ramsay. 
THYINE WOOD (fd)dov Ovivor, lignwm thyinuim). 
—The product of Thuja articulata, Desf., a tree 
of the order Conifere, growing in the Atlas. It 
is of the same peuue as the dignum vite, and was 
specially valued by the Greeks and Romans for 
tables. It formed part of the precious merchandise 
of Babylon [Rome] (Rev 18! AVm ‘sweet woud’). 
It is dark brown, very hard and durable, and 

withal fragrant. G. E. Pos'r, 


TIBERIAS (Tifepids) is unlike most cities in 
Palestine in that we have a definite account of its 
origin, and can fix pretty accurately the date when 
it was built. Herod Antipas, the ruler of Galilee, 
was its founder, and it was named in honour of 
the emperor Tiberius. In the very beginning of 
his reign Antipas had already honoured Julia the 
mother of Tiberius, by rebuilding Betharamatha 
or Betharamptha (the Beth-haram of Jos 13”), and 
calling it Julias or Livias. This was on the Shittim 
Plain east of Jericho. At a later period, some 
time between A.D. 20 and A.D. 30, Tiberias was 
built on the west shore of the Sea of Galilee. We 
are able to fix its site, because Josephus (Ané. XVIII. 
ii. 3) says that there were warm baths at no great 
distance from it in a place called Emmaus (the 
Hammath of Jos 19"). 

To secure sufficient room for the new city, an old 
cemetery had to be removed; and this fact, on 
account of the law of detilement by dead bodies, 
created a prejudice against it in the minds of the 
stricter Jews, which took a long time to overcome. — 
Hammath was an ancient fortified town, and, as 
was customary, the dead were buried without the 
walls. These graves may have been a part of the 
cemetery of that old city, since the site of Antipas’ 
new city was nearly a mile to the north of it. It 
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is & curious historical fact that, while at the 
beginning the Jews thought Tiberias unclean, so 
that they could hardly be forced to settle there, at 
last in the course of time they chose it as one of 
their sacred cities (see below). 

People from various quarters penne to make up 
the first inhabitants of Tiberias. Some foreigners 
came, some poor people were compelled to make it 
their residence, and many persons who were ‘not 
quite freemen’ were brought thither and given 
certain privileges in the way of houses and lands. 
Some of those who settled there, however, are 
described as persons of wealth and position. The 
place grew rapidly, gates, colonnades, and marble 
statues made the streets attractive. Soon Tiberias 
could boast of ‘the finest synagogue in Galilee,’ a 
device of Herod to conciliate the Jews. From all 
accounts at our command, the city, touching the 
water of the lake, must have been beautiful, and 
its social and political importance were assured 
when Antipas reinoved thither from a pas till 
then the capital of Galilee, the seat of his govern- 
ment. His palace was a building of elegance, with 
costly furnishings, and in it was a large amount of 
the royal treasure (Jos. Life, xit. 13). 

The Gr. character of the town may be the reason 
why, although Christ was so thoroughly identi- 
fied for long with the Sea of Galilee, there is no 
evidence that He ever visited Tiberias, the new 
capital of the civil ruler to whom He was subject. 
The NT has little to say about this city ; once the 
fact is mentioned that * boats came from Tiberias’ 
near to the age where the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand took place (Jn 6%); further than this 
the Gospels are silent. 

At the time of the war with Rome, A.D. 66-70, 
Tiberias was one of the chief cities of Galilee. It 
had a council of 600 members. Its citizens were 
loyal to the national cause. When Gaius wanted to 
set ay his statue in the temple at Jerusalem these 
people made such a desperate resistance, showing 
that they were ready to die rather than have their 
laws transeressed Cane. XVII. viil. 3), that the fool- 
ish project was at last abandoned. The strength 
of the place is shown by Che fact that Vespasian led 
against it three le~ions before its inhabitants would 
open their gutes to him. Another change awaited 

iberias, this time one of humiliation, when Herod 
Agrippa U. degraded it from being the chief city, 
and restored that honour to Sepphoris, where he 
kept the public archives and had stored a magazine 
of arms. 

If in this way Tiberias lost political prestige, it 
gained in another direction, for after the destruction 
of Jerusalem it became the chief centre of Jewish 
schools and learning, so that it has a large place 
in the history of Valestine, and indeed of the 
world, while its rival Sepphoris is practically for- 

otten. At one time during this flourishing period 
1ts synagogues numbered no fewer than thirteen. 
Here the Mishna and the Palestinian Talmud were 
compiled and published, c. A.D. 220 und A.D. 420 
respectively. I'he beautiful situation of the city, 
some of the noted scholars who either lived or were 
buried there, the hot springs which helped to make 
the place famous, and the earthquakes from which 
it has occasionally suffered, have been mentioned 
under GALILEE, and GALILEE (SEA OF). 

The founder of this city is remembered as the 
murderer of John the Baptist, and as being present 
in Jerusalem at the passover when Jesus was 
arrested and put to death (Lk 237), What was 
once attractive is now a place of filth and misery. 
On the shore 8. of the town are some interesting 
ruins, which, could they be propery excavated, 
might reveal remains and possibly treasures of this 
royal city of Herod Antipas. TZabartyeh (the 
modern name of the town) has a population of 


5000 or 6000 souls, made up of a few Christians, 
some Mohammedans, and a large number of Jews. 
It has a Protestant mission with a school and a 
resident physician. 
LiITERATURE.—Schiirer, HJP ww. f. 


143 —%.; G. A. Smith, 
AGUL 44718. ; Neubauer, Gé 


. du Talim. 208 ff. ; Graetz, Geach. 
d. Juden, iv. 473; Reland, Pal. fi. 1040; Robinson, BRP iil. 
342 ff.; Ritter, Hrdkunde, xv. 315ff.; Baedeker-Socin, Pad. 
382 ff.: Guérin, Galilés, 1. 260f%.; Merrill, Mast of Jordan, 
125 f. 3; de Saulcy, Journey in Bible Landa, ii. 304¢.; Stanley, 
Sinai and Pal. 308 ff. SELAH MERRILL. 


TIBERIAS, SEA OF (Jn 211).—See GALILEE 
(SEA OF). 


TIBERIUS (TiSdpios).—The second Roman em- 
yeror, A.D. 14-37. The former is the date of 

iberius’ accession on the death of Augustus. 
But there is good reason to suppose that St. Luke 
(3') in his reference to the 15th year of the reign 
of Tiberius Cesar, as the beginning of Jolin the 
Baptist’s ministry, is reckoning from the date of 
Tiberius’ association with Augustus in the empire 
some two years before the death of the latter. 
For the argument see art. CHRONOLOGY OF NT 
in vol. i. p. 405 f. The exact year of Tiberius’ 
adoption iy his stepfather in the yovernment 
is not known. Mommsen puts it A.D. 11, other 
authorities A.D. 13. Perhaps the use of the word 
Hyepovia (AV and RV ‘ reign’) implies that Tiberius 
was only acting as regent before the death of 
Augustus. From the evidence of coins struck at 
this date it is shown that it was custemary to 
regard ‘Tiberius’ reign as beginning A.D. 12 or 
A.U.C, 765, This reign spread over the most 
inomentous period in Christian chronology. In it 
occurred our Lord’s ministry and death (A.D. 29) ; 
the Resurrection; the pouring ont of the Holy 
Ghost; the martyrdom of St. Stephen, and the 
general persecution that immediately followed. 
All allusions to Caesar during our Lord’s life, e.g. 
in the case of the tribute money and the taunt 
levelled against Pilate, ‘Thou art not Crmsar’s 
friend,’ refer to Tiberius. The last years of his 
reien witnessed the conversion of St. Paul and the 
beginning of his preaching. 

Tiberius at his accession retained Valerius Gratus 
as procurator of Juda, in order to lessen the fre- 

uent changes, and thus diminish the extortion in 
the provinces. Each new governor, expecting only 
a short lease of power, exacted as much as possible 
in the shortest time. Gratus deposed Annas and 
made his son Eleazar, and afterwards Caiaphas, his 
son-in-law, high priest. Vontius Pilate, the suc- 
cessor of Gratus, was also appointed by Tiberius, 
and was the nominee of Sejanus, the emperor’s un- 
principled favourite. 

The name 7ivertas, given to the city and lake, 
was intended by Herod Antipas as a compliment 
to the reigning emperor. See art. TIRERIAS. 

C. H. PRICHARD. 

TIBHATH (noz»p ‘extensive,’ ‘level’; B Mera- 

hxas, A MareBéd; Thebath).—A city of Hadarezer, 
cing of Zobah, from which David took much 
brass (1 Ch 18%). In 28S 8° the name of the town is 
Betah, but the original reading was probably Tebah, 
as in the Syriac version, and as a tribal name in Gn 
224, The site of ‘Tibhath is unknown, but it was 
ossibly on the eastern slopes of Anti-Lebanon, 
letween which range and the Euphrates Aram- 
zobah is supposed to have been situated. 
C. W. WILSON. 

TIBNI (392; B Oaprel, A Caurl, Luc. GaBevvel),— 
After the seven days’ reign of ZIMRI had ended in 
his death in the flames of his palace, Tibni disputed 
the throne for four years (compare 1 K 16! with 
v.3%) with OmMRI, whose sway was acknowledged 
only after the death of Tibni and his brother 
Joram. Our knowledge of Joram we owe to the 
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LXX, whose addition (in 1 K 16%) cat ‘Iwpdp 6 
ddeAhds adrod év TY Katpp éxe(vy no doubt preserves 
an original x’an nya yx ow which has dropped out 
of the Heb. text. 


TIDAL (Sy1a; A @adryd, OaryddA, Luc. Oapydd ; 
Thadal).—King of Go1Im, who, along with Arioch 
of Ellasar and Amraphel of Shinar, followed his 
guzerain, Chedorlaomer of Elam, in his campaigns 
in Palestine (Gn 14!:%), His name has recently 
been found * by Mr. Pinches in a cuneiform tablet 
(Sp. iii, 2. 13) under the form of Tudghula in con- 
nexion with Eri-Aku of Larsa, Khammu{(rabi] of 
Babylon, and Kudur-Laghghamar of Elam. Tud- 
ghula is here called the son of Gazza{ni]. In 
another tablet relating to the same historical 
events we read: ‘Who is Kudur - Laghghamar, 
the worker of evil? He has assembled the Umman 
Manda, he has laid waste the ee of Bel (1.e. 
the Babylonians), and [has marched] at their side.’ 
The Umman Manda, or ‘ Barbarian Hordes,’ were 
the mountaineers who lived to the north of Elam, 
and the name viven to them is the Bab. equivalent 
of the Heb. Goiim. It seems prone, therefore, 
that Tudghula or Tid‘al came trom the mountains 
N.E. of Babylonia. A. H. SAYCE. 


TIGLATH - PILESER (1pxbrnbin; B ’Adyabded- 
Adcap,, ODaryabdedAAdcap, GadryadpedAdoap, A 'AyAaé- 
parrdcap, Luc. OeyAapaddoap; Assyr. Luhylte-Pal- 
Esarra, ‘(my) trust is (Ninip) the son of E-Sarra,’ 
K-Sarra signifying ‘the House of Hosts.’ The 
ileb. spelling of the first part of the name is 
peculiar, but precisely the same spelling is found 
in the Aram. inscriptions of Zinjerli, which are 
contemporaneous with the reign of Tiglath-pileser. 
In 1Ch 5% *%and 2 Ch 28” we find the corrupt 
form Tilgath-pilneser [rpgbernada ; B GaryaBavdcap, 
Oayrapaudcap, OaryapeNAddap; A Oayrabparvdacap ; 
Luc. Oey\adpardoap)). 

The Tiglath-pileser of OT is Tiglath-pileser 111. 
of the native monuments, whose original name 
was Pulu (the Pul of 2 K 15), Ile usurped the 
Agsyr, crown, the 13th day of Lyyar, B.c. 745, after 
the fall of the older Assyr. dynasty, and assumed 
the name of Tiglath-pileser from that of a famous 
Assyr. king and conqueror who had reigned four 
centuries previously. In Babylonia, however, he 
continued to be kuuwn by his original name Pulu. 

Tiglath-pileser 1., the founder of the second 
Assyr. empire, was a man of great ability, both 
military and administrative. He introduced a 
new system of policy, the objoct of which was to 
weld the whole of W. Asia into a single empire, 
bound together by a bureaucratic organization. 
It was the first experiment in political centraliza- 
tion. He also established a standing army, which 
he made, by careful training and equipment, an 
irresistible envine of war. And it was he who 
first devised the system of satrapies and finance 
which prevailed in the Persian empire of later days. 

Immediately after his accession he marched into 
Babylonia, where he subdued the Aramwan tribes 
and united the northern portion of the country to 
Assyria. In B.C. 744 he chastised the wild tribes 
on the eastern frontiers of his kingdom, penetrating 
into the remotest parts of Media. Next he had to 
defend himself against Sarduris 11. of Ararat and 
his allies from Asia Minor. These he defeated in 
a pushed battle, capturing no fewer than 72,950 
soldiers of the enemy as well as the city of Arpad 
in N. Syria. Here he received tribute from 
various princes, including Rezin of Damascus 
and Hiram of Tyre. Arpad, however, revolted 
immediately afterwards. In B.c. 742, accordingly, 


* King, Letters of Hammurabi, i. (1898) p. liii, and Ball, 
Ziaht Jrom the East, p. 70, however, question these identifica- 
ons. 


he began the sieve of it; but it did not fall till 
B.c. 740. In B.c. 739 the Assyrians came into 
conflict with Azariah of Judah (not Yadi in N. 
Syria, as has recently been suggested ; but see art. 
Uzztan, and AssyRIA, vol. i. p. 185), whose allies 
from Hamath were overthrown, and the 19 dis 
tricts of Hamath placed under Assyr. governors, 
Meanwhile the Assyr. yenerals had suppressed u 
revolt among the Arama tribes in Babylonia. 
Transportations of the conquered populations now 
took place on a large scale. This was the be. 
ginning of a Posey which was afterwards more 
fully developed by the Assyr. and Bab. kings. 
Tribute was oun brought to Tiglath-pileser by 
the kings of Asia Minor, Syria, and Palestine, 
among them being Menahem of Samaria (2 K 15). 
In B.C. 737 there was another campaign in the 
east, the Medes and other neighbouring tribes 
being overrun, and in 736 war again broke out 
with Ararat. In B.c. 735 Ararat itself was in- 
vaded, and, though the capital Dhuspas (now Van) 
resisted capture, the country round it was ravaged 
to the extent of 450 miles. Next year (B.c. 734) 
Tiglath-pileser was summoned to the help of Aliaz 
of Judah, called Jchoahaz in the cuneiform texts, 
who had been attacked by Pekah of Israel and 
Rezin of Damascus. Rezin was defeated in a 
decisive battle, and fled to his capital, which was 
thereupon closely invested by the Assyrians. 
With another portion of his army T. now ravaged 
16 districts of Syria, captured Samahla (the 
modern Zingerlz), and descended on the kingdom 
of Samaria. Gilead and Abel-[Beth-Maacah] were 
annexed to Assyria (2 K 15”); tribute was received 
from Ammon and Moab; the Philistine cities, 
Ekron, Ashdod, and Ashkelon, were conquered, and 
Gaza was plundered. Edom was also compelled to 
submit as well as Samsi, queen of the Arabs of 
Saba or Sheba. Various cities of N. Arabia, in- 
cluding ‘Tema (now 7/'cima), were taken at the same 
time. In B.c. 732 Damascus fell at last, Rezin 
was put to death, and an Assyr. satrap appointed 
in his place. After the capture of Damascus, T. 
held a court there, which was attended by the 
subject princes, Kustaspi of Comayént, Urikki 
of Kué, Sibittibaal of Gebal, Enicl of Hamath, 
Panammft of Samahla, Tarkhu-lara of Gurgum, 
Suluval of Milid (Alalatiych), Uas-survi of Tubal, 
Uskhitti of ‘Tuna, Urpalla of Tukhana, ‘Tu- 
khamimu of Istunda, Matan-baal of Arvad, Sanibu 
of Ammon, Solomon (Salamanu) of Moab, Metintiof 
Ashkelon, Jehoahaz (Yahu-khazi) of Judah, Kaus- 
malaka of Edom, and Khanun (Hanno) of Gaza. 
It was while he was at Damascus that Ahaz saw 
the altar of which he sent the pattern to Jerusalem 
(2 K 16°), Soon afterwards Uas-survi of Tubal 
revolted: for this the people were fined, and a new 
king established overthem. Metennsof Tyre was 
also forced to become tributary to Assyria, and to 
pay 150 talents of gold to the Assyrian exchequer. 
About B.c. 730 (or Beas 733) Pekah of 
Samaria was murdered by Hoshea, whom T. 
claims to have appointed to the throne. In B.c. 
731 the Assyr. king marched into Babylonia, and 
received an embassy from Merodach-baladan, the 
Kald& prince who ruled in the marshes at the 
mouths of the Tigris and Euphrates. But it was 
not until B.C. 728 that he succeeded in occupying 
Babylon and receiving the crown from the hands 
of Bel, thereby making his title to the throne 
legitimate, aad becoming king of Western Asia 
de jure. In the following year, B.C. 727, in the 
early part of the month Tebet, he died. He had 
built two palaces—one at Nineveh, the other at 
Calah (now Nimritd). A. H. SAYCE, 


TIGRIS.—See HIDDEKEL. The Tigris rises 
a little south of Lake Géljik. and flows soutb- 
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ward to Diarbekr. After passing Diarbekr, it 
receives the eastern Tiyris (which rises in the 
Niphates mountains) at Osman Kieui. Then it 
flows through narrow gorges into the plateau of 
Mesopotamia, where it receives from the east the 
Greater and Lesser Zab, the Adhem or Radanu, 
and the Diyaleh or Tornadotus. On the E. bank, 
opposite Mosul, were Nineveh and Calah, a little 
N. of the junction of the Tigris and Greater Zab; 
and on the W. bank, N. of the Lesser Zab, was 
Assur (now Kalah Sherghat), the primitive capital 
of Assyria. The Tigrns is about 1150 miles in 
length, and rises rapidly in March and April owing 
to the melting of the snows, falling agnin after the 
middle of May. A. H. SAYcr., 


TIKVAH (mpa).—1. The father-in-law of HULDAH 
the prophetess, 2K 22" (B Gexxova’, A Oexxové, 
Luc. GOexové), called in 2 Ch 3472 Tokhath (Kéré 
nnpa, Kéth, napin; 1B Ka@oudaA, A Oaxoudd, Luc. Oexwe). 
2. The father of JAHZEIAH, a contemporary of 
Ezra, Ezr 10° (B ‘Edxecd, A Gexové), called in 1 Ks 94 
Thocanus. 


TILE, TILING (772), xépaos).—In Ezk 4} ‘tile’ 
is the rendering of 4337, which is elsewhere tr. 
‘brick’? (LXX wAl dos), See BRICK. 

In Lk 5”, in the account of the healing of the para- 
lytic at Capernaum, the sufferer is said to have been 
let down 6:4 7dv xepduwe (AV ‘through the tiling,’ 
KV ‘through the tiles’), The parallel passage (Mk 
2‘) is more detuiled in its expressions (drearéyacay 
riv oréyny . . . xal étopvtavres), and a difliculty has 
been felt in reconciling these with Luke’s phrase. 
The roofs of Oriental houses are usually formed by 
laying tree trunks with the branches and twigs from 
wall to wall. Above these is a layer of earth about 
a foot thick, and over this is spread a paste of clay 
and straw, which hardens in the sun and renders 
the roof impervious to rain. This upper layer 
needs to be renewed at the beginning of the winter 
season (Nowack, Jeb. Arch. i. 140; Benzinger, Heb. 
Arch, 116). Mark’s account seems to suggest the 
breaking-up of such a rovf as this, while Luke’s 
expression does not, and various explanations of 
the latter have been attempted. The idea of a 
door or trap in the roof does not fit either narra- 
tive. It has been suggested that da ray Kepduwv 
is to be understood in the general sense of ‘through 
the roof,’ though, if taken literally, the words would 
be more applicable to Greek and Roman houses 
than to those of Palestine. Another explanation 
is that the court of the house was partly roofed 
over but had an opening above the centre, which 
was covered in wet weather by tiles, which could 
be easily removed (so Godet, following Delitzsch, 
Ein Tag in Capernaum, 44-46). The best view, 
however, is that of Tristram (Kastern Customs in 
Bible Lands, 34, 35), who states that ordinary 
Galilean houses of the present day have a court 
separated from the street by a wall on one side, 
while on the other three sides it is surrounded by 
apartments opening into it. The roofs of these 
apartments are always of earth and lime, firmly 
pressed down and whitewashed. The roof may be 
supported by pillars on the side next the court, 
from which the rooms may be separated only by 
movable curtains. From the roof proper, however, 
eaves stretch over the court for six feet or more. 
These are supported on light rafters, and are covered 
with matting or with shingles (wooden tiles) lightly 
tacked together. The principal apartment is on 
the side of the court away from the street. In the 
case before us both this and the court itself would 
be full of people, and Jesus, in order to be heard by 
all, would be standing at the outer margin of the 
100m. Access could be gained to the roof by an 
outside stairway, and if the covering of the eaves 


were removed, as it could easily be, the paralytic 
could be Jet down from the edge of the roof proper 
to the very spot where Jesus was, The expressions 
in Mark, though appa to the breaking through 
of an earthen roof, deseribe this proceeding equally 
well. AMES PATRICK. 


TILGATH-PILNESER.—See TIGLATI-PILESER. 


TILON (Kéré j\on, Keth. pon; B Ivdv, A Orda», 
Luc. OwAelu).—A son of Shimon, 1 Ch 4”, 


TIMZUS, only Mk 10.—Father of the blind 
beggar BARTIMAUS (vol. i. p. 248). If the name be 
Greek, it must be written Tizaios, and thus WH 
write even the second name Bapriuaos; if it be 
Semitic, like most names in -aos in the NT, it 
must he Tiuatos, like Zaxxaios, BapOodXopaios, ete. 
Both suppositions have their difficulties. Again, 
‘the son of Timssus’ (vlds Tivalov) seems a mere 
translation of Bapriuaios. Ecclesiastical tradition 
rives to the name the meaning ‘blind’ (see 

nomastica sacra, ed. Lagarde, 176, 35, Bapriuatos 
vids rupdrds; 66, 10 (Jerome): Barsemia filius 
ciecus, quod et ipsum gquidam corrupte Barti- 
mieum legunt).* x9, k20 means ‘blind’; but how 
are we to pet from sémé to timat? Jastrow (Dic- 
tionary, p. 532; similarly, Krauss, Lehniworter) 
mentions from Koh. rabba to Ee 97 ‘7 m2 yen 's 
‘po, but Yalk. Koh. 979 has only ‘xoow’s, and with 
Dalinan, Aramdisch -neuhebrdisches Worterbuch, 
p. 162, we must perhaps read ‘y'¥=Simeon. The 
Thesaurus Syriacus (486, 1462) mentions a place 
“yy m2. The Syriac Versions, including the Arabic 
Tatian, Syrus Sinaiticus, and the Palestinian Syriac 
(Land, Anecdota Syriaca, iv. 141), read Zimai bar 
Limai, the Egyptian Catene as published by 
Lagarde (1886, p. 101), BAPTIMENOC IHwHPI 
NTiIMENOC. Origen connected the name with 
Toh (6 THs Tysns ewrwvupos); Strauss thought of 
éreriuwy in v.8; others of ./xoo ‘unclean’; Neu- 
bauer (Studia Biblica, i. 57) would spell it xpn, 
against the yveneral rule that r=». The ety- 
mology is still obscure, and go is the relation of 
the account of Mark to that of Luke and Matthew. 
See Schmiedel, nc. Bibl. i. 489-491 ; Nestle, Mar- 
ginalien, 1893, pp. 838-92; art. BARTIMA:US in vol. 
1, p. 248, Kb. NESTLE, 


TIMBREL.—See TABRET. 


TIME.—i. Eras.—The Bible offers insufficient 
data for confident yveneralizations regarding the 
methods employed at various periods for measur- 
ing and adioatinig the passaye of time. We 
should naturally expect considerable changes in 
these methods as the Israelites passed through 
various phases of civilization and modes of living. 
The literary records, however, do not completely 
reflect all these modified conditions, and just as 
Josephus translates the current Jewish dates of 
his age into their Macedonian equivalents, so 
earlier writers would probably date past events in 
accordance with their own rather ca with the 
ancient systems of the calendar. Until the 2nd 
cent. B.C. we know of no fixed era from whith 
events were dated by the Israelites. The books of 
the Maccabees show us the Seleucidean era (be- 

inning B.C. 312) in full force, This era (minyan 

evanim ‘numbering of the Greeks,’ or minyan 
shetaroth ‘numbering of documents’) was the first 
to be adopted and the last to be rejected by the 
Jews; it survived among the Egyptian Jews till 
the 16th cent. A.D. The ordinary Seleucid era 
began with the autumn of the year B.C. 312; but 
Schirer (dJP 1. i. p. 37) maintains that the 


*On the Syriac lexicographers (Bar Ali, Bar Bahlul) see 
Nestle, Maryinalten, p. 87. 
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authors of the books of the Maccabees reckon the 
year from the spring season, though later Jews 
counted from the autumn (Tishri). Wellhausen 
rejects Schiirer’s theory (JJG 258). Several of 
the Hellenistic cities founded along the seacoast 
of Judsea and in the north had eras of their own 
in the Greek period (after Alexander the Great), 
but the only exact Jewish parallel is found in the 
time of Simon the Maccabee (143-2 B.c.). ‘In 
the hundred and seventieth year (of the Seleuci- 
dean era) was the yoke of the heathen taken away 
from Israel. And the people began to write in 
their instruments and contracts, ‘‘ In the first year 
of Simon the great high priest and captain and 
leader of the Jews”’ (1 Mac 138). No documents 
so dated are extant, but it has been doubtfully 
conjectured [but see art. MONEY in vol. iil. p. 
424 ti.] that some silver coins bearing the year 
numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, and the inscription O72. 
nonp, etc., refer to this era. That the era of Simon 
was of short duration is certain; even in 1 Mac. 
(147) it is only employed side by side with the 
more permanently used Selucidean epoch. 

The prevalent method of dating events both in 
OT Aaa NT is by regnal years of monarchs, or b 
synchronism with other events [see CHRONOLOGY]. 
The Exodus from Evypt was sometimes taken as 
an era (I K 6}, ef. Ex 19!, Nu 33%); and Ezekiel 
(11) perhaps turns the reformation of Josiah (B.C. 
622-1) to this purpose. It is unlikely that the 
‘thirtieth year’ refers to Ezekiel’s own ave [but 
see Budde in Lxpos. Times, Oct. 1900, p. 391f, and 
Aug. 1901, p. 525 f.], though the patriarchal dates 
are often collated with the ayes of various cliar- 
acters, At the beginning of the Christian ere, 
the Jews were compelled to adopt the year of the 
Roman emperors as their norm (Graetz, History 
of the Jews, Eng. tr. ii. 134). The erection of 
solomon’s temple (1 K 9!°), the commencement of 
the Egyptian entanglement (Gn 15%), the Bahy- 
lonian Exile (Ezk 337 40'), and such natural 
phenomena as a remarkable earthquake (‘two 
years before the earthquake,’ Am 11), were also in 
& minor degree used us eras. Soon after the time 
of Christ, the Jews must have devised a method of 
counting by anno mundi, for the Talmud assumes 
that something like 4000 years separated the 
destruction of the temple from the Creation. The 
dating by A.M. first occurs in the Seder Hadoroth, 
a work attributed to Jose ben Chalafta. The 
Jewish system differs from the Dionysian era (6th 
cent. A.D.), and, while Ussher dates the Christian 
era as 4004 A.M., the current Jewish numbering 
assigns the year 3760 A.M. to the beginning of that 
era. Thus the Jewish year beginning September 
1901 is 5662 A.M. Jews in later times occasionally 
used the Mohammedan era, and dated from the 
Hegira. ‘There is no indication whatever that the 
Jews ever turned the jubilee period to calendar use 
in the same manner in which the Olympiads were 
employed. They may, however, have made use of 
the idea of the dor or ‘generation.’ 

ii, Tuk YEAR.—In the main, the Jewish year 
was lunar, with corrections designed to brin 
about a more or less exact correspondence witli 
the solar sensons. It seems to have been the view 
of the writer of the first report of the Flood (P) 
that the oldest Hebrew year was a pure lunar 

ear, containing 12 lunar months and 354 days. 

n Gn 7"! (cf. 8!) the Flood is said to have lasted 
from the 17th of the 2nd month in one year to the 
27th of the 2nd month in the next year, or 1 year 
and 11 days. This reckoning, as Benzinger sug- 
esta (Heb. Arch. p. 198), arose through the trans- 
ation of a solar year into its lunar equivalent. 
The actual duration of the Flood was in the 
genoral Semitic tradition a year, meaning a solar 
year of 365 days, ‘In the presupposition that the 


oldest ages had a pure moon year, P, when dating 
the Flood, uses such a year as the basis, and shows 
his archeological knowledge and his pretended 
historical exactitude by not giving the round 
figure a year, but he gives the right total in an 
inferential manner.’ It may, however, well be 
that we have here a genuine tradition of an 
ancient pure lunar year; moreover, even when 
solar corrections were made, some Jewish years 
were more or less purely lunar. From another 
factor in the Flood narrative, the 150 days, which 
amounted to 5 months, a year of 12 x 30=360 days 
has been inferred (Schwarz, Der Jiidische Kalender, 
p- 7). So much is certain, that in the historical 
time the Hebrew year was solar, though the 
months were lunar. The Calendar must have 
been roughly congruous with the cycle of natural 
life. The old Arabs had a sun-year of 365 days 
before Mohammed converted it into the pure lunar 
year of 354 days, which still prevails. 

The fact that solar considerations must early 
have affected the Hebrew Calendar is obvious from 
the cycle of feasts which on the one hand fell in 
definitely fixed lunar months, and on the other 
hand coincided with equally definite seasons of the 
solar year. Inthe pure lunar year, Passover would, 
in a period of about 34 years, make the round of 
all the four seasons (Schwarz, p. 9). This was 
an impossibility in the Jewish Calendar. How 
the correction was effected we have no means of 
discovering. The lunar character of the Calendar 
must have prevented the intercalation of an odd 
10 or 11 days annually (as Lewisohn suggests, 
Gesch. und Syst. d. K. p. 6), yet we are nowhere 
told of an intercalary month, unless the law as to 
the deferred Passover (Nu 9!°) be held to be some 
indication of it. The Talnud (Sanhed. 12) 
proves the biblical knowledge of the intercalary 
month from 1 K 4’, but the argument is ineffective. 
On the other hand, 1 Ch 27, where arrangements 
for the succession of royal officers are only made for 
12 months, cannot be held to prove the total 
ignorance of intercalation of a thirteenth month. 
The knowledge of this method was very ancient in 
Babylon, an intercalated Elul being older than 
the intercalated Adar. The latter, ‘iene sacred 
to Ashur, must have been the work of astronomers 
standing under Assyrian authority (Jastrow, Rel. 
of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 463). 

The Babylonian year seems to have consisted 
of 12 lunar months of 30 days each, intercalary 
months being added by the priests when necessary 
(W. Muss-Arnolt, ‘The Names of the Assyro- 
Babylonian Months and their Regents,’ in JBL 
vol. xi. p. 72f.). In later times, according to 
Strassmaier and Epping (Astronomisches aus 
Babylon), months ot 30 days alternated with 
months of 29 days (Nisan, Tammuz, Elul, Tishri, 
Kislev, Shebat, and Adar had 30 days, while the 
others had only 29). Muss-Arnolt exp Testes himn- 
self as uncertain whether the intercalary months 
were fixed, or were added whenever the priestly 
directors of the Calendar discovered that the dis- 
agreement between it and the true year had 
become serious, We may fairly assume that the 
latter was the method in ancient Israel, at all 
events till well into the post-exilic period. With- 
out any definite rules a month was probably 
intercalated on occasion, when the discrepancy 
was sufficiently marked (Schwarz, p. 14) to render 
correction imperative. Some have sought to find 
the key to the ancient intercalations in the jubilee 
periods (Zuckermann, Ueber Sabbatjahrcyklus und 
Jobelperiode ; Schwarz, pp. 10-12), with 18 or 19 
intercalary months inserted in every 49 or 50 years. 
All such exact calculations, including those based 
on eras of 8 or 84 years, and more particularly on 
the Metonic cycle of 19 years, certainly belong to 
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the post-Christian period. Jewish tradition is 
very consistent in ita evidence that the old method 
of empiric intercalation both of a monthly day and 
a yearly month prevailed for many centuries after 
Christ (see NEw Moon). Schiirer (Appendix iii. to 
Division i. vol. ii.) expounds the generally accepted 
view of Jewish gonGlats as against Wieseler (see, 
however, CHRONOLOGY). Throughout the Middle 
Ages the empiric method partially held its ground. 
Nevertheless, calculation (of which we have early 
indications in Enoch 72 {f.) must have much aided 
observation, and we read of family traditions 
in the case of Gamaliel (2tosh /lashana 25a), and 
the mean duration of the lunar month (about 294 
days) must have been known long before the 
destruction of the ven (see the evidence for this 
in Schwarz, p. 19). the middle of the 2nd 
cent. A.D. the calculated calendar was on the way 
to acceptance (Sanhed. 12a), but it was not fully 
adopted till the 4th cent. under Hillel m. In the 
intervening period the proclamation of New Moon 
and of the intercalary months was still dependent 
on the evidence of cye-witnesses as to the re- 
Sr pearance of the moon on the one hand, and 
the relution of the lunar months to the solar 
seasons on the other. But astronomical calcula- 
tion was certainly utilized as well, and, by ob- 
serving 2 days’ new moon in places distant from 
the Patriarchate, some of the difficulties of the 
Diaspora were removed. (See on this and on other 
wints of the Rabbinic calendar, Zuckermann, 
fatertal, eur Int. der altjiid. Zcitrechnung). 
The fixing of the Day of Atonement was, how- 
ever, & perennial difficulty until a calculated 
calendar was finally adopted, based on the Metonic 
eycle with variations which do not belong to the 
scope of the present article.. 
eginning of the Year.—‘The Hebrew year had 
begun in the autumn with the month of Sep- 
tember; but side by side with this West-Semitic 
culendar there had also been in use in Palestine 
another calendar, that of Babylonia, according to 
which the year began with Nisan or March. It 
was the Babylonian Calendar which was now 
introduced for ritual purposes. While the civil 
year still began in the autumn, it was ordained 
that the sacred year should begin in the spring. 
The sacred year was determined by the annual 
festivals, eed tne first of these festivals was hence- 
forth to be the Passover. The beginning of the 
new year was henceforth fixed by the Passover 
moon’ (Sayce, HHI] p. 178). According to Dill- 
mann (Aonatsberichte, Societas Regia Scientiarum, 
Berlin, 1881) both the autumn ae the spring new 
years are pre-exilic. The autumn era was, he holds, 
an economic rather than a calendar year; but, as 
Nowack well remarks, to an agricultural people 
the economic year must have coincided with the 
calendar year. That at all events an economic 
year began in the autumn is clear from such 
phrases as Ayo nxyp, wo nmpa (‘the end of the 
year,’ Ex 237° 347, cf. 1 8 20) used in describing 
the autumn harvest festival. The narrative of the 
Flood places the commencement on the 17th of the 
2nd month, which on an autumn reckoning would 
correspond with the rainy season. The sabbatical 
year began in autumn (Lv 25°), though it was not 
at the bevinning of a calendar year (being on the 
10th of the month). The royal years also at one 
time began in the autumn, and the synchronism 
of the Jewish events with the regnal year of 
Nebuchadnezzar in Jeremiah (46°) seems to sup- 
rt the same conclusion. Dillmann at all events 
infera that the second half of the Jewish royal 
yout corresponded with the first half of the Bab - 
onian royal year (the fourth year of Jehoiakim 
corresponds both to the first year of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Jer 25', and to the twenty-first of his pre- 
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decessor Nabopolasar, in which the tattle of 
Carchemish was fought). 

But besides the autumn year a spring era seems 
also to have been pre-exilic. The use of the term 
myo nwa for the on of royal campaigns 
(2S 113, 1 K 20% *, 2 Ch 36!) points to a spring 
era. So also does the order of the feasts. In the 
oldest form (Ex 23'4-16), as well as in J (Ex 3418-23), 
and Deut. (16'-7), the cycle begins with Passover 
and ends with Tabernacles. A Babylonian in- 
fluence, to which was, however, due the intro- 
duction of the new names for the months, need 
not therefore be sought for this fixing of the be- 

inning of the year in the spring (Ex 12%, and in 

riestly Code throughout), but the period of the 
Exile no doubt did mark the completion of the 
change from the autumnal to the vernal equinox. 
By this arrangement the order of the months 
began in Nisan, but the succession of years began 
in Tishri. Josephus is clearly accurate when he 
says (Ant. 1. iii. 3): ‘ Moses a pointed that Nisan, 
which is the same with Xanthicus, should be the 
first month for their festivals, because he brought 
them out of Egypt in that month: so that this 
month began the year, as to all the solemnities 
they observed to the honour of God—although he 
preserved the original order of the months as to 
selling and buying and other ordinary affairs.’ 
The Mishna (fosh Hashana i. t) enumerates 
four new years—Nisan (for kings and the cycle of 
feasts), Elul (for the tithes of cattle), Tishri (for 
vents as at present in the Jewish Calendar, sab- 
atical years and jubilees, and other agricultural 
purposes), Shebat (for trees), ‘ During the Exile,’ 
says Benzinver, ‘the new year seems to have been 
calculated not on the first but on the 10th of the 
7th month (Ly 25%, Ezk 40), only later was the 
rreat Atonement festival fixed on this day.’ But 
it may be doubted whether the 10th of the 7th 
month was ever the beginning of a calendar year. 
But the lst of Tishri with its rite of blowing the 
shéphdr (see TRUMPET), and its later spiritual 
associations as a day of penitence, acquired great 
importance in the Jewish Calendar. (On the 
history of the New Year Liturgy see Friedmann 
in JQR, vol. i. p. 62 f.). 

Divisions of the Year.—The regular Hebrew 
word for ‘year’ is 7y (Assyr. sanu ‘to change,’ 
whence satteu ‘year’). In Danicl ay means both 
an indefinite period of time (like the Heb. ny), and 
more dshnitely a year (Dn 4 and 7”). Buhl com- 
pares a similar definition of meaning in the case of 
the word xpdévos, which in new Greek signifies 
‘ year.’ Ta Daniell again (127), we meet with a use 
of sy%o for ‘ year,’ though elsewhere the word more 
generally denotes an appointed or recurrent perlou 
such as the feast (exclus*! of the Sabbath and 
New Moon). Another «4/9? 49), which occurs only 
in late Hebrew (Ec 3},!W©V'2) as a generic term 
for ‘time,’ had alre?@? “acquired in canonical 
Hebrew (Est 9°" 8!) the? Gnse of season or festival, 
which it conveyed id” Rabbinic Hebrew.* The 
ordinary seasons of the year were also distin- 
guished in Hebrew as y*2 ‘summer’ and jn 
‘autumn and winter.’ August is usually the 
warmest month, February the coldest in Judea. 
The 72h was further divided into two parts (Dt 
11) by the my ‘earlier rain’ (October) and wipro 
‘the later rain’ (spring equinox). Generic terms 
for the differences of temperature were 7) ‘cold’ 
(Gn 8*4) and on ‘heat’ (26.). The sowing period 
was known as y7) (i16.), the harvest-time as ‘yp 
(mid-April till mid-June, the barley and wheat- 
harvest being meant). 


*The Babylonian year was divided into red satti ‘ . 
ning of the year,’ mtsiZ sattt ‘the middle of the year,’ and 

it eattt ‘end of the year.’ Two of the terme are paralleled 
in Hebrew. 
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iii. Montus.—The Hebrew months have always 
been lunar, and extended from one new moon to 
another. The oldest Semitic word for month was 
archu (mu), which properly signifies the ‘ beginning 
of the month’ (Muss-Arnolt, p. 73. Much of the 
following information is derived from this excel- 
lent aut rority). The same word appears in Ara- 
mean (Ezr 6'°, Dn 4%), Phoenician, and Ethiopic. 
In Hebrew the word is common in the pre-exilic 

assages, but it became entirely superseded by wth. 
This ast word, properly ‘new-moon’ (which see), 
is employed (like the reg Maer iddisu) only for the 
beginning of the month, by other Semitic peoples ; 
its use for ‘month’ was an innovation of the 
Israelites. 

There are three sets of terms to distinguish 
the biblical months—(qa) old (Canaanite) names, (0) 
numbers, and (c) the Babylonian names. 

(a) Of the first class only four have survived : 
these names are all derived from climatic and 
economic conditions. Similarly, the earliest 
epithets of the months among the Babylonians 
are connected with agriculture and the pastoral 
life. 

Abib (2°3% month of the ripenin 

etc.), subsequently the Ist month. 

Ziv (1 month of flowers, 1 K 6’), subsequently 

the 2nd month. 

Ethanim (o'%xnk month of perennial streams, 

1 K 8?), subsequently the 7th month. 
Bul (5:3 rain month, 1 K 6%), subsequently the 
8th month. 
The last two names also occur in Phoonician in- 
scriptions ; Ethanim having been found in Cyprus 
(middle of 4th cent. B.c.) and Bul in Sidon (4th 
cent. B.C. ; see Driver in Hogarth’s Authority and 
Archeology, pp. 137, 138, and Buhl-Gesenius, 8.v.). 

(5) In the time of the Exile these old Canaanite 
names were dropped, and the months were dis- 
tinguished by numerals, as in parts of Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Kinys (in the latter the old names 
are explained by numbers, 1 K 6'* 8%), lastly in 
ree (1! 2!) and Zechariah (17 7!), See Nowack, 
Heb. Archdologie, i. p. 217. 

(cr) From the Exile the new Babylonian names 
bezin to find a definite place in the Hebrew 
Calendar. The proofs for the Babylonian origin 
of these names may be found in Muss-Arnolt, in 
Schrader, COT (ii. 69). Cf. Schiirer, pes iii. 
Of the twelve names only seven occur in Scripture, 
but the whole twelve appear in the Megillath 
Taanith, which in its original form dates before 
the Christian era. 

(1) Nisan )9°3, Sav6:xbs, Xanthicus, March-April. 

The English equivalents are inexact: Nisan mostly corre- 
eponds to part of March and part of April. Nisan occurs in 

eh 2!, Est 87, The Gr. form Nicév (Nuce(y}) occurs in 1 Es 68, 


Ad. Est 11, and often in Josephus, The Macedonian Xan- 
thicus ia found in 2 Mac 11%-33.35, The first month in the 
Babylonian year is ni-sa-a(n)-nu, from nese (Heb. yD)) to 
‘move,’ or ‘start.’ It is the opening month of the ecclesi- 
astical year. That the vernal equinox occurred in Nisan is 
attested by Josephus (Ant. 1. x. 5) and also in cuneiform 
literature (Muss-Arnolt, p. 77). Nisan corresponded to the first 
godiacal sign (Aries) in which the vernal equinox fell. That 
Josephus frequently uses the Macedonian names as equivalent 
to the Heb.-Bab. does not ey that he thought that the two 
series of months began on identical days.* 


(2) Iyyar 7x, “Apreuloios, April-May. 

Not named in Scripture, but found in Mishna, Rosh 
Hashana 1. 8; Jos. Ant. vi. iii, 1 (leap), Hypomnest. 27 
(Eies); Bab. a-a-ru. Derivation uncertain; perhaps connected 
with 18 ‘to be bright’ (so Delitzsch), or Vx ‘to send forth, 
open, germinate,’ whence arv ‘flower’ (so Muss-Arnolt). This 
would inake the meaning equivalent to Ziv and April (aperire). 
The Megiliath Ta'anith identifies Iyyar with the 2nd month 
mentioned in 1 Mao 1351, 


ears, Ex 134 


*The Dioscorinthius of 2 Mac 112! ie quite obscure (cf. note 
in RVm) It is barely propel that the author wrote Dios- 
curua (the reading of O.L.), the name of the third Cretan month 
(see Kamphausen’s note in Kautzsch’e Apokr. ad (00,). 
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(3) Sivan })'p, Aalovos, May-June. 


Est 89; Mishna, Shekalim iii. 1, eto. Gr. Zievev (Bar 18), also 
Zuctad ; Bab, si-mna(n)-nu, pronounced later st-vanu. Delitzach 
(Hebrew and Assyrian, p. 16) derives from samu ‘to appoint’ 
(O'Y), Haupt from asamu ‘to mark.’ 


(4) Tammuz noe, Idveuos, June—July. 


The word but not the month mentioned in Bible (Ezk 814), 
Mishna, J’ anith iv. 5; Bab. dueuzu. LXX has Oeupuorz, 


(5) Ab 2%, Agos, July-August. 


Not mentioned in Bible. Mishna, Pesachim iv. 6, etc. ; Bab. 
a-bte; Jos. Ant. Iv. iv. 7,’AB« [Niese reads Yee}. Delitzach 
derives from Assyr. abu ‘hostile’ (from excessive heat of 
month), Haupt from abe ‘bulrushes’ (cf. Job 926 714), the 
season in which bulrushes were cut for building Ai OES. 

e 


This, with two other months, was consecrated by by- 
lonians to building. 


(6) Elul bx, Vopriatos, August-September. 
Neh 615; Mishna, Shefalim ili. 1, etc.; 'Eaoua, 1 Mac 1437; Bab. 


wlulu. Perhaps from bb (alaéu) ‘to shout for joy,’ inasmuch 


as the month represented the resurrection of Tammuz-Adonis 
(Muss-Arnolt). 


(7) Tishri Wa, 'TwepBeperaios, September-October. 


Not named in Scripture. Mishna, Shekalion iii, 1, ete.; Gr. 
Ovwpi; Joa. Ant, vill. iv. I {as amended by Hudson; Niese reads 
*Adopu); Bab. tish-ri-tum. From surru ‘beyin,’ ‘dedicate.’ 
The Assyrians, like the Jews, had two new year days— Nisan 
for the sacred year, Tishri for the civil. The Seleucidean year 
beyan in Nisan, the Arsacidan with Tishri (EP ing and Strass- 
maler, Astronomisches aus Babylon, p. 177). he month was 
dedicated to the sun-god, and Halévy (Mélanges de critique et 
d'histoire, p. 178) conjectures that this originated the later 
Jewish association of Tishri with the Creation and the Day of 
Judgment. 


(8) Marcheshvan 7777, Atos, October-November. 

Not named in Scripture. Mishna, Ta'anith |. 3, etc.; Jos. 
Mapooverns; Bab. arachsamna (‘eighth month’)=‘j*y my. 
Original form probably jown, whence pwnv> (1 and D being 
often interchanged in later Babylonian). Modern Hebrew re- 
garded Heshvan as the name of the month Qnar being taken to 
mean ‘drop,’ ‘rainy season’). Dillmann and Stade see in the 
Bab. name of this month a relic of the oldest method of count- 
ing the months by numbers and not by names. See Siegfried- 
Stade, Dict. s.v. nV, 


(9) Kisley .bo2, "AweAdatos, November-December. 

Zec 71, Neh 11; Mishna, Rosh Hashana i. 8, ete.; Gr, Xerw 
(1 Mac 154 etc. ; Jos. Ant. x. Vv. 4, xeodsv); in Palmyrene In- 
scriptions Sibo3; Bab. kislimu. Derivation uncertain. 


(10) Tebeth nay, Avduvaios, December-January. 
Est 216; Mishna, Ta‘anith iv. 5, eto.; Jos. TiBsles (Ant. XI. 


v. 4, but see Niese); Bab. tebetum. Tebu (Heb. yap)=‘ to 
sink,’ ‘dip.’ The rainy season begins in 10th month. 


(11) Shebat o9%, Mepirios, January-February. 


Zec 17; Mishna, Rosh Hashana i.1; Gr. ZaBar (1 Mac 1614); 
Bab. sha-ba-tu. 


(12) Adar 7x, Avorpos, February-March. 


Freq. in Esth., Ezr 615; Mishna, Shetalim j.1, etc.;'Adép, 1 Mac 
743; Jos, Ant, tv, viii. 49, etc.; Bab. addaru.  Delitzsch derives 
from a root ‘to be dark’ in contrast to aru. It was, says 
Muss-Arnolt, the name of this month that induced former 
investigators to derive the Heb. names from Persian, for Adar 
is also a Persian month naine. (See Bonfey, Alonatsnamen 
einiger alter Volker). The intercalated month was a second 
Adar (Heb. ‘39 718, Megilla i. 4, or 7718)). 


iv. WEEKS AND Days.—The week of seven days 
(way) is an obvious derivative of the lunar month, 
for the week corresponds roughly to the phases of 
the moon. ‘The discrepancy would not affect the 
Hebrew weck, for there is no indication that the 
new moon in historical times coincided with the 
beginning of the week. ‘T'he ca let and Baby- 
lonians knew the seven-day week, and the week 
began with the moon, whereas the Hebrew week 
ran regularly Ehrogsh the whole year, especially 
when the weekly Sabbath replaced the new moon 
in importance as a sacred day. Nowack (ii. 215) 
unnecessarily assumes that the Israelites probably 
borrowed the week from the Babylonians. He, 
with others (see Holzinger on Ex 12°), detects 
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traces of an older Hebrew week of ten days (Gn 
2455, Ex 12%), but this is very doubtful. It would 
perhaps fit in with the idea of a year of 360 days 
(traces of a thirty-day month being detected by 
Nowack in Nu 20”, Dt 348, cf. 2118, as well as in 
the Flood narrative). Driver holds that ‘it is diffi- 
cult not to ayvree with Schrader, Sayce, and other 
Assyriologists in regarding the week of seven days, 
ended by a Sabbath, as an institution of Baby- 
lonian origin’ Oe cit, p. 18). The week thus is 

resupposed by the Creation narrative, and is not 

een from it. ‘In other words, the week de- 
termined the ‘‘days” of Creation, not the days of 
Creation the week’ (z6.). This may well be, and 
yet the Hebrew week not necessarily a derivative 
rom Babylon. (Jastrow has shown that the 
Hebrew Creation narrative is more independent 
of Babylonian parallels than has usually been sup- 
posed. JQ xii. p. 620fF) See, further, on 
this subject, Jensen in Ztschr, f. deutsche Wort- 
Jorschung, Sept. 19V0, p. 153 1h; and art. SABBATH 
above, p. 319. 

In the NT (as in neo- Hebrew) the week is termed 
odBBarov, and the days of the week were numbered, 
not named, The eve of the Sabbath (Friday) was 
called mapacreuh (Mt 2798, Lk 23%, Jn 19%! 443 apd. 
oafBarov Mk 15%, Jth 8°), Mondays and Thursdays 
acquired api importance in the later Jewish life, 
for the public reading of the Law and the holding of 
law-courts occurred on those days (see Schiirer, ii. 
1-83, 190), Schwarz (Jiidische Kalender, p. 7) sug- 
gests that the numbering of the Christian Ferre 
was derived from the Heb. usage ngv2 "ey? Wy per. 
See, however, Ideler, //andbuch, ii. 180. 

The Babylonians divided the day (a) into equal 
parts by sun-watches, and were also acquainted 
with the 60 system (minutes and seconds). The 
Syrian peoples may have acquired similar know- 
ledge from the Babylonians, but there is no trace 
of this among the Israelites in the pre-exilic 
period. There was an important difference be- 
tween the Israelites and Babylonians, for, while 
the former began the day at sunset, the latter 
began the day with the morning. There are, 
according to most modern commentators, indi- 
vations of the Babylonian reckoning in the first 
chapter of Genesis and, according to Dillmann, in 
Ex 12%. 38) Ly 2333) The chaotic darkness (Gn 15) 
lies behind the reckoning; with the creation of 
light began the first morning, and the first day 
aceanden till the next morning (so Dillmann), 
The reckoning from evening to evening became 
the exclusive Jewish method ‘ with the triumph of 
the Law.’ ‘The system is also met with among the 
Arabs, Athenians, and Gauls (cf. Pliny, HN ii. 
79). ‘The evening-morning day was the 123 ay of 
Dn 8 (though Driver and others explain the 
phrase in Danicl to mean half-days). Cf. the 
vuxOjuepov of 2Coll®, There was no exact division 
of the day into parts before the Exile, the natural 
order being followed: aq ‘evening,’ 723 ‘ morn- 
ing,’ and ory ‘mid-day.” The day declined (Jg 
19°), perhaps with reference to shadows on a sun- 
dial (so Moore, but cf. Jer 64; see DIAL), the 
evening turned in aw nue (Gn 24%); there were 
wlso terins for the evening twilight when the 
cool sea-breeze blew (Hy; Job 24, ef. ova ond Gn 
38); the dawn ascended (rov0 aby Gn 19! 30%), 
compare such expressions as ‘when the day was 
hot’ (orn on Gn 18}, ef. 1S 11°). In neo-Hebrew 
there were other phrases of a similar nature 
(Mishna, Berakhoth i.). We meet in the Bible 
with parts of the day described as the time when 
certain occupations were usual; as the time 
When girls were accustomed to fetch the water re- 
quired for domestic use (Gn 24"); ‘while the day 
was still great’ (Gn 297) is another similar phrase, 
but it indicates an earlier point in the afternoon ; 
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the time of bringing the meal-offering (1 K 18%) 
and of the evening sacrifice (Ezr 94, Dn 92), 
These last two refer to the same point of time. 
ov sometimes means ‘day’ in contradistinction to 
‘night’ (154) Gn 297, sometimes it represents the 
civil day of 24 hours, including night (Gn 15 ete.), 
The phrase o:pqwy y'2 ‘ between the two evenings’ 
(Ex 16)? etc.), the time at which the paschal lamb 
and (Ex 29° etc.) the daily evening oilering were 
brought, represents some period in the late after- 
noon. 

The Hebrews also had terms for the days in 
relation to one another—wvrx ‘the previous even- 
ing,’ Sion or Stony ‘yesterday,’ WP ‘ to-morrow,’ owdy 
: he day before yesterday.’ But they did not 
divide the days into hours until late; in fact, the 
custom long persisted of counting by portions of 
the day. he term y2 (in derivation = ‘ moment,’ 
movimentum) meant an ‘instant,’ or a longer, but 
still very brief, interval of time, the chief idea 
being suddenness or rapid passage. yy ‘hour’ is 
Aramaic (Dn 3*), and is common in Syr. and in 
later Hebrew. ‘Originally it denoted any small 
interval of time, and was only gradually tixed to 
what we call an “hour”? (Driver). he hours 
of the Mishna differed in duration, as they were 
reckoned as pyth of the actual day. EKarher than 
the division of the day into hours was the division 
of the night into three watches (a}oy7x, mbvx), La 
2°) Jg 7, Ex 144,1S 114. The threefold division 
continued into post-Roman times, Ist cent. (Bera- 
khoth 3b) ; but the Roman division into four watches 
was also known (20.; ef. Mk 13°, where all four 
watches are referred to: ‘in the evening’ dyé, ‘ at 
midnight’ wecovicriov, ‘at cock-crowing’ ddexrpo- 
gwvlas, or ‘in the morning’ wpwt), and these ex- 
tended from six to six Beoele Cock-crow is an 
interesting note of time (Lk 22), to which con- 
siderable importance was attached by Rabbinical 
Jews. There is still a morning benediction in the 
Jewish liturgy to be recited at cock-crow. 

I. ABRAHAMS. 

TIMNA (yon, Capuvd). —- Concubine of [liphaz, 
Esau’s son, and mother of Amalek, Gn 36'%. The 
branch of the Amalekites in question was closely 
associated with the Horites, Gn 367 @, 1 Ch 15% 5!, 
In all these passages the spelling should be Timna, 
the Heb. being everywhere yyr. V has in- 
advertently followed AV spelling Timnah in Gn 
36°, See eaneee No. 8. 


TIMNAH (ja ‘lot,’ ‘ portion’).—1. A place on 
the N. boundary of Judah, situated between Beth- 
shemesh and ‘the side of Ekron’ (Jos 15" B Nees A 
vérov, Thamna). It was a Philistine town (Jpg 144 
Oauvadd, Thamnatha), within the territory of Dan 
(Jos 19° B Capuraéd, A Gaurd, Themnatha), to which 
Samson went down from Zorah to take his wife 
(Je 141-25. Jos. Ant. V.. viil. 5, 6), whose father is 
called the Timnite in Jg 15°. There Samson slew 
the young lion, and propounded his well-known 
riddle at the marriage-feast. Timnah was taken 
by the Philistines during the reign of Ahaz, not 
long after they had been completely subdued by 
Uzzish (2 Ch 2818 aud, Thamna); and later it wus 
occupied by Sennacherib after he had defeated 
the Evyptians at Elteke (Adtaku). It is called in 
the inscriptions Tamnd, and is mentioned as lying 
between Elteke and Ekron (Schrader, A.A 7? 170). 

Timnah retains its old name almost unchanged, 
and is now 7ibneh, on the S. side of the valley of 
Sorek (Wddy es-Surar) and to the W. of Beth. 
shemesh (‘Aun Shems). The site is deserted, but 
is marked by ruined walls and rock-hewn caves, 
cisterns, and wine-presses. On the N. side of the 
ruins isa spring. Vineyards and olive groves still 
cover the hill-slopes between Zsbneh and Wiidy 
es-Surar (PEF Mem. ii. 417, 441). 
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2. (B Oapvadd, A Oapyd; Thamna) A town in 
the hill-country of Judah, mentioned with Cain 
and Gibeah (Jos 15°), It is now Tibna near Jeb'a 
(Gibeah), and about 8 miles west of Bethlehem. 
The site is marked by a few foundations only, and 
is reached by a aaah from Beit Nettif, about 2% 
miles to the west (PEF Mem. iii. 53). This is 
probably the Timnah (Gn 384214, Gaurd, Lham- 
natha), to which Judah ‘went up’ to visit his 
sheep-shearers. The narrative gives no other in- 
dication of position. 

3. (yyon; Gaurd; Thamna) The naine of one of 
the ‘dukes’ of Edom, and probably also of a town 
or district (Gn 36®, 1 Ch 1°; cf. Gn 36%: *, 1 Ch 
1%), See also art. TIMNA. Eusebius and Jerome 
(Onom.) identify it with Zhamna, a town of Edom 
in their day. C. W. WILSON. 


TIMNATH (AV Thamnatha; Gaurdéa; Tham- 
nata).—One of the strong cities in Judwa built by 
Bacchides (1 Mac 9"). The name occurs between 
Bethel and Pharathon. Pharathon may, perhaps 
be a corruption of Ephraim (ef-Zaiyibeh), and in 
this case ‘limnath would be Thamna, now T7ibneh, 
on the Roman road from Antipatris to Jerusalem, 
which Josephus says was the chief town of a 
toparchy (BJ ui. ii. 5). G. A. Smith (7GHL 
355 n.) considers that the two names Timnath and 
Pharathon should not be separated, and that they 
represent one place,—Pharathon being Wddy 
Farah, and Timnath being recognized in the name 
Tammin, 80 common now at the head of Wdaddy 
Far'ah, But this position is too far N. to have 
been in Judea, C. W. WILSON, 


TIMNATH-HERES (075 njoa ‘ portion of the sun’ ; 
B Oapvabdpes, A Gapvaddp’ ews; Thamnath Sare).— 
The name of Joshua’s inheritance and burial-place 
(Jg 2°), which is called Timnath-serah in Jos 19° 
and 24, Heres is su poses by some commentators 
(Ewald, Bertheau, Mi ilau, etc.) to be a very earl 
copyist’s error for Serah. On the cther hand, it 
is Vreld to be the correct form of the name by the 
Jews and Samaritans, who identify the place with 
Kefr Haris.* But see TIMNATH-SERAH. 

C. W. WiLsON. 

TIMNATH-SERAH (mp nrjon; B Oapyapydpns, 
Capvabacaxapd, A Oauvadcapd, Gauvacaxdp; Tham- 
nath Seraa, Thamnath Sare).—The place given by 
the children of Israel to Joshua as an inheritance, 
and in the border of which he was buried. It was 
in the hill-country of Ephraim, and on the north side 
of the mountain of Gaash (Jos 19% 24%), In Jz 2? 
the name is written Timnath-Heres (see precedin 
art.). According to Josephus, Joshua was burie 
at Thamna (Oaprd), a city of Ephraim (Anfé. v. i. 
29). This is apparently identical with Thamna, 
the chief town of a toparchy (BJ III. iii. 5), which 
agen the toparchy of Lydda (Onom.), and was 
reduced to subjection by Vespasian before he 
marched on Lydda and Jannnid (BJ Iv. viii. 1). 
Thamna, now 7Jibneh, occupied an 
position on the road from 
and Cwsarea. It was taken b 
xi. 2), and was occupied by John the Essene, at 
the commencement of the Jewish war (BJ I. xx. 
4), Eusebius and Jerome (Onom. 8, Oauva6capd) 
say that Timnath-serah, the town of Joshua, where 
his tomb was shown, was in the hill-country, and 
that it was in the territory of Dan. They identified 
it with the Thamna to which Judah went up to 
visit his sheep-shearers (Gn 38%), and placed it in 
Dan, or Judah, on the border of Lydda, and on the 
road from that place to Jerus. (Onom. GOapvd). 


important 
erus. to Antipatris 
Cassius (Ant. XIVv. 


“It is not improbable that by an intentional metathesis, to 
avoidanything that savoured of idolatry, Timnath-heres, ‘ portion 
of the sun,’ way changed into Timnath-sgerah. See Hens, ad 

”.; and cf. Moore on Jg °°. 
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Elsewhere (s. ads) they state that Joshua’s tomb 
was shown near Thamna, on the N. side of Gaas, 
@ mountain of Ephraim. Jerome takes St. Paula 
to Timnath-serah after leaving Bethel, and before 
reaching Shiloh (Zp. Paul. xv.). The place referred 
to by Eusebius and Jerome is Tibneh. 

Two sites have been proposed for Timnath-gerah, 
and their claims may be thus stated— 

(1) Zibneh is an old Tibnath, and the position, 
guarding an approach to the interior of the country, 
is a suitable one for the home of the great Jewish 
warrior. Josephus probably, and early Christian 
tradition certainly, identifies it with the city of 
Joshua. In the north face of a hill to the S. of 
the ruins there is a remarkable group of rock-hewn 
tombs; a great oak tree near the tomb is called 
Sheikh et-Teim, ‘the chief servant of God’; and 
about 3 miles to the E. is AKefr /shiw'a, or Joshua's 
village (PEF Mem. ii. 374-378; Guérin, Samarie, 
ii. 89, etc.). The identification with 7ubrch is ac- 
cepted by most moderns, e.g. Dillm. (on Jos 19”), 
Moore, Miihlau (in Riehm’s J/ WB), Buhl (170). 

(2) Kefr [la@ris, about 9 miles south of Ndbdlus, 
is, according to existing Samaritan tradition, the 
burial-place of Joshua and Caleb. It is also the 
Kefr Cheres of the Jewish pilgrims, Rabbi Jacob 
(A.D. 1258), hap-Parchi, ete., which Sehwarz (151) 
places S. of NAblus. Tothe E. of the village there 
are two sacred places (mukdms)—one named Neby 
pe ee the ‘Prophet of the Division by Lot,’ the 
other Neby Kulda, or Kunda. Conder identifies 
the first with Joshna, the second he takes to be a 
corruption of Caleb (PEF Mem, ii. 378). If the 
identification with Avefr Haris be accepted, it must 
be supposed that the name of the place, Timnath, 
has disappeared whilst its distinctive title, LWercs 
or Serah, has survived. C. W. WILSON. 


TIMON (Tinwv).—One of the seven elected (Ac 
6°) to assist the apostles by ‘serving tables.’ Later 
legends about him will be found in the Acta Sanc- 
torum under April 19, when he was commemorated. 


TIMOTHEUS (Tiud6cos). —1. A leader of the 
Ammonites who was defeated in many battles by 
Judas Maccabreus (1 Mac 5°: 4. 2 Mac 8% 98 10°%4-87), 
According to2 Mac 10” he was slain at the capture 
of Gazara by the forces of Judas. For the un- 
chronological setting of the narrative in 2 Mac. 
see vol. ili. p. 1915. 2. The AV form of the name 
TIMOTHY everywhere in NT except 2Co 1), 1 Til’, 
2 Ti 1’, Philem!, He 13”, 


TIMOTHY (Tip66e0s), St. Paul’s young and trusted 
companion, was @ native of Lystra, or possibly of 
Derbe (Ac 16! 20‘, where see Blass); the son of a 
Greek father and of a mother who was a Jewess at 
least by religion (2 Ti 15) and probably also by 
birth. The son of a mixed marriage, he received 
& name which was fairly common in Greek (1 Mac 
55%.) 2 Mac 8”), but which by its significance would 
be acceptable to a religious Jewess ;x he was trained 
by his mother in the OT Scriptures (2 Ti 3%), but 
was not circumcised. When St. Paul reached 
Lystra on his First Missionary Journey, the young 
Timothy accepted Christianity, being converted by 
St. Paul (1 Co 4!*27), and probably was a witness 
of his sufferings at this time (2 Ti 3! ", ef. Ac 14%), 
By the time of the Second Missionary Journey he 
was & disciple well known to the Christians both 
in Lystra and in Iconium: the mention of his 
mother first, the description of her in some MSS 
of the Western text as ‘a widow,’ and perhaps the 
use of urfipxev (Ac 165), make it probable that his 
father was already dead. 

St. Paul was attracted by Timothy, and wished 
to have him as a travel-companion to take the 
place of John Mark, if not of Barnabas, If we 
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may refer to this occasion the language of 1 Ti 18 
44 2'Ti 16 St. Paul was not left unaided in this 
decision. Prophetic utterances, perhaps those of 
Silas, who was himself a prophet (Ac 15°), led Paul 
to him: the local presbyters laid their hands upon 
him (cf. Ac 13%); Paul joined in the formal setting 
apart of ‘his son’ for the task; he himself wit- 
nessed a noble confession in their presence (1 Ti 
613) ; and thus received a formal ministry (2 Ti 4°, 
Ac 194), perhaps with the title of ‘ evangelist’ 
(2 Ti 4°), but in 1 Th 2% he is loosely classed with 
Paul and Silas as an ‘apostle.’ In one respect 
Timothy was not fitted for the task: St. Paul’s 
plan was to preach first to the Jews, and they 
would be offended by the presence of one who was 
half-Jew by birth and yet never circumcised, so 
St. Paul took him and perhaps with his own hand 
circumcised him (cf. Hort, Judaistic Christianity, 
pp. 84-87; The Christian Ecclesia, pp. 178-188 ; 
and, as against the historical character of this 
incident, Holtzmann, Die Pastoral-Briefe, pp. 67- 
78). Timothy now became a loyal companion, 
slaving for St. Paul as a son for a father (Ph 2%) ; 
he took an active part in preaching at Thes- 
salonica (1 Th 1. 2 passim); accompanied Paul to 
Borcea, and stayed there when St. Paul was obliged 
to withdraw to Athens, but at the apostle’s request 
followed him speedily thither. Thence he was 
despatched at once on an important mission to 
strengthen the Thessalonians who were suffering 
under persecution, and on returning with his 
report found St. Paul already removed to Corinth. 
His presence and the news he brought gave St. 
Paul new life, for Timothy janie’ him in preaching 
Jesus Christ the Son of Giod (2 Co 1!%); he was 
associated with Paul and Silvanus in both letters 
to the Thessalonians, and was perhaps the scribe 
in each case, though there is not sufhcient ground 
for accepting Spittu’s theory (zur Gesch, des Ur- 
christenthiums, 1. p. 110) that 2 Thess. was his 
composition. After this time he is not men- 
tioned again until we find him with Paul at 
Ephesus on the Third Missionary Journey (Ac 
19%); he may have been with him all the time, 
or may have stayed at Ephesus, a stay which 
would have qualified him for his later work 
there. On this occasion he was sent again on a 
mission--this time with Erastus and apparently 
other brethren (1 Co 16") to Macedonia and thence 
to Corinth (1 Co 4!7). The mission took place 
shortly before the writiny of 1 Cor, (4"7); its purpose 
was to remind the Corinthians of St. Paul’s ‘ways 
in Christ’; St. Paul was anxious about the result ; 
he was afraid that Timothy would be timid, and that 
others might set him at nought, and he bespoke a 
kindly reception for him (1 Co 16), The effect 
of his mission was not successful; he brought back 
news which caused Paul great anxiety and neces- 
sitated a mission of ‘Titus: it is possible that a 
personal attack was made on Timothy, and that he 
18 6 ddtxnOels of 2 Co 7!2 in whose interests Paul had 
demanded sharp punishment on the offender (see 
PAUL, vol. iii. p. 711"). However this may be, he 
followed Paul to Macedonia, was associated with 
him there in the writing of 2 Cor., and was with 
him in Corinth as an active worker (6 cvvepyés pov) 
who sends greeting to the Christians at Rome (Ro 
16", if this chapter belonys to this date). When 
Paul started on his last journey to Jerusalem, 
Timothy was one of his party, and was with him 
at Troas (Ac 20°); but he is not mentioned again 
in the Acts, though he probably completed the 
journey to Jerusalem. He must also have joined 
Paul in his imprisonment at Rome, as he is associ- 
ated with him in writing Col. (1’), Philemon (v.}), 
and Philippians (11); and St. Paul contemplates 
sending him on a mission to the Philippian Church 
(219-4), Of this no more is heard; but on the sup- 
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poets of the genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles, 
*aul when released joined Timothy in the East, 
and while on & journey to Macedonia left him in 
charge of the Church of Ephesus (1 Ti 1°). His 
task was to be the representative of the absent 
apostle, who was hoping to return shortly ; he was 
to check false teaching, to order public worship, 
to regulate the requisite qualifications for the 
ministry, and to exercise discipline over all orders 
in the Church. It may be that for this task he 
was formally set apart by laying on of hands both 
of the apostle and of the presbyters (1 Ti 178 4}, 
2 Ti 16, but see above). As the apostle might be 
delayed from returning, he wrote 1 Timothy to 
lay stress on the points of primary importance 
and to strengthen and embolden Timothy. Not 
long thereafter Paul was arrested a second time 
and carried to Rome; thence he wrote 2 Timothy, 
begging Timothy not to be ashamed of the gospel, 
but to come with Mark to help him in his im. 
prisonment, and, before he leaves, to secure the 
transmission of true teaching by ordaining trust- 
worthy ministers. {t may have been on this visit 
to Rome that Timothy was himself arrested on the 
occasion on which the writer of the Ep. to the 
Hebrews mentions his release (He 13%). 


Of Timothy’s subsequent history little can be said with cer- 
tainty. He maybe [but this is very unlikely) the ‘angel’ of 
the Church of Ephesus addressed in Rev 21-7; he may be one of 
the sources from which St. Luke gained information for the 
composition of the Acts, though there is no ground for reyard- 
ing him as the author of the book or of the ‘We’ sections (see 
Zahn, Kinleitung, ii. p. 424). Church tradition regarded him 
as having continued bishop of Ephesus until his death (Const. 
Apostol, vii. 46; Euseb. ili. 46), as having been martyred in a 
popular tumult when he tried to dissuade the people from 
taking part in the violent and coarse orgies of the xerayeyioy 
(a festival of which there is no mention elsewhere), and his bones 
are said to have been transferred to Constantinople by Con- 
stantius (Polycrates and Simeon Metaphrastes quoted in the 
Acta Sanctorum, iii, pp. 176-183, Menwon, ad Jan. 22; Lipsius, 
Die Apocryphen Apostelgesch. i, 2, 372-400). 


Though Titus is a stronger man and more able 
to deal with crises, yet Paul’s love and affection 
goes ont more ravialile to the younger Timothy, 
whose character is clearly marked. He is affec- 
tionate to tears (2 Ti 1‘), delicate and often ill 
(1 Ti 5%), timid (1 Co 16”), shrinking from a proper 
assertion of his own authority (1 Ti 4”), needing 
to be warned against youthful lusts (2 ‘Ti 274), to 
be encouraved to face shame for Christ’s sake 
(2 Ti 1°), Yet he has been Paul’s loyal follower 
and imitator from the first (2 Ti 3!°); he is his 
‘genuine’ son (1 Ti 1°), his loved son (2 Ti 1’), his 
son loved and faithful in the Lord (1 Co 42"); of one 
mind with himself (Ph 2”), ‘working the Lord’s 
work as I do’ (1 Co 16); ‘my fellow-worker’ 
(Ro 1671); ‘our brother and God’s minister’ (1 Th 
3); ‘the slave of Jesus Christ’ (Ph 1’), who ‘seeks 
the things of Jesus Christ’ (76. 24), 


Timothy’s death is commemorated in the Greek and Armenian 
Churches on Jan. 22, in the Coptic Church on Jan. 23, in the 
Latin and Maronite Churches on Jan. 24, though the earlier 
Latin calendars place it on Sept. 27, perhaps as following the 
day of the commemoration of St. John, who was thought of as 
his predecessor in the see of Ephesus (Lipsins, dc. p. 8023 
Nilles, Kalendarium Manuale utriusque Ecclence, Innsbruck, 
189¢). W. LOCK. 
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ij. Historical Situation. 
ii. Analysis. 
lil, Literary Dependence, 
iv. Situation implied at ca nea : (a) False 
teaching; (0) Church organizution 
v. Authorship. 
vi. Integrity. 
. Value. 
Literature. 


i. HISTORICAL SITUATION. — St. Paul had re- 
cently been with Timothy : either they had been 
together in Ephesus, or Timothy had come from 
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Ephesus to meet Paul at some point on his journey 


to Macedonia (cf. the situation of Ac 20" with 1). 
St. Paul was bound to go forward, but hoped to re- 
turn shortly : yet he was so much impressed with 
the dangerous tendencies of some false teachers at 
Ephesus, who were tempting the brethren there 
from walking in ‘sober gospel ways,’ that he 
pressed Timothy to stay on in order to counteract 
them. 

Some time elapsed. Paul may have heard that 
all was not prospering at Ephesus, possibly through 
a letter from Timothy himself, or his natural 
anxiety (cf. 1 Thess.) may have prompted him to 
write. Timothy was, indeed, a ‘enuine son’; he 
had witnessed a good confession in the past, pro- 
phecies had pointed him out for the task, he had 
received a special gift for his ministry by the laying 
on of hands (1% 38 4! 6'2); yet he was naturally 
timid, he was young (4""), he had frequent attacks 
of illness (5%), he might be misled (57 6"); St. 
Paul’s own return might be delayed (31°): so he 
writes this letter to press his original charge more 
solemnly on ‘Timothy, to encourage him in his 
‘work, to guide him in his teaching and dealing 
with various classes in the Church, and to regu- 
late certain points of Church order, which needed 
organization without delay. 

The central purpose is summed up in 3) {va eldzs 
was det év olkw Oeot dvaarpéper bat. 

The subjects are miscellaneous, and no very exact 
analysis can be expected ; but three points stand 
out clearly in the structure. (1) There is a rough 
correspondence between the introductory and the 
concluding sections; cf. 1°!) with 631° 1!8-% with 
G11-16. 20.21 These form a framework for the central 

art. (2) Thecontral part falls into clearly-marked 

alves, and the earaiel of the whole Epistle, which 
divides these halves, is 3'*% ‘The mystery of the 
Incarnate, Risen, and Ascended Lord is the fact on 
which Christian life and teaching is to be based, 
by which the Christian minister 1s to be inspired. 
(3) 617-9 is a postscript, which would more naturally 
have been placed before or after 6! 9, but which was 
added as an after-thought, perhaps first suggested 
as needing treatment by 6° °°. 

ii, ANALYSIS.— 


11.2, Greeting. 

Introductory, 18-20, 

(a2) Reminder of the purpose for which Timothy was left at 
Ephesus (3), description of the false teaching as specu- 
lative rather than ministering to the epriuel life (4. 5), 
as ignorantly taught by teachers who lay stress on law 
(6. 7) without knowing the true purpose of law and its 
relation to the gospel (5-!!). 

(0) Personal expression of Paul's own gratitude to Christ 
Jesus, who had entrusted him with the ministry in 
spite of his past sin, as a proof of God's long-suffering 
and ag an encouragement to others, for the gospel is 
summed up in the faithful saying Xpierég Invovs FAGey 
Sis Tey xoo Loy wpcapredcie caeas (12-17), 

{This section is not only a personal digression called out by 
the thought of God’s mercy to himself, but is intended to point 
Timothy to the same source of strength for his task (irduveud- 
eavrs, cf, II 21), and to fix his mind on the central message of 
the gospel ag a gospel of salvation from sin (cf. 5 and 19}, 

fc) Mei teration of the charge to Timothy, and enforcement 
of it by (1) a reminder of the past prophecies about 
him (18); (2) a warning drawn from the fate of two 
false teachers (19. 20), 

Formal advice, 21-62. A. General, 21-45, B, Personal, 46-63, 

A. General regulations of Church Life. 

I, The proper scope of Public Prayer.—This is to in- 
clude all mankind, and specially rulers, that Chris- 
tians may live a quiet life (21.4), This is based on 
God's desire to save all men (3: 4), which itself rests 
on (1) the unity of God (5); (2) the nature of Christ 
representing both God and man (1b.); (8) the con- 
acious purpose of Christ’s death, who died for all, 
and commissioned Paul to teach this truth (6-7), 

Ml. The position of men and women at Public Prayer.— 

Men are to lead the prayers (8); 

Women to dress modestly and avoid ostentation 
(9.10), to listen in silence and subjection (11.12), 
Thies is based on the order of creation (13), and 
woman’s action at the Fall (}4). Yet woman too 
will share the Christian salvation, if she abide in 


a Ohristian life, for the faithful saying declares 
cadicsras die THe Tixveyerias (15 

III. Rules for the choice of ministera. 

(1) For the iwicxewes. His position is one of honour 
and of work (31), hence he must be tested as to his 
privote character (2 8); ag to his power of ruling 

is own family well (« 5); he must not be a new 
convert (6), he must have won the respect of the 
heathen world (7). 

(2) For dséxeves: their private character must be 
tested (8-10), and their relation to their own family 
(22), For their office, too, may be one of honour, 
and will raise their status in Christ’s sight (14). 

(8) For yuveixes. They too, if in any official position, 
must have a high character (11). 

_The purpose of all these regulations is to secure a right moral 
life and intercourse in God's family, because it is His Church, 
and the upholder of the Truth. This truth is summed up in the 
well-known hymn about Christ— 

sgerets iy wapxl, 
bSsxcsdOy iv Wb Leth, 
Bebn ayysrou6, 
benpix On iv iMviory, 
iwsovavOn iv xéomew, 
aveanigly iv 3okm. 

Warning.—Yet thcre are symptoms of false teaching, that will 
contradict this great truth, depreciating marriage and food, 
though they are God's creatures, God’s gifts, capable of sancti- 
fication, if received with prayor and thanksyiving (41-5), 

(This section forms the transition from A to 3. It stands fn 
contrast to 316 (4! 34), but leads on to 46 (rauvre)]. 

B, Personal advice to Timothy, 

(a) With da bad to his own teaching and conduct.—He 
is to be loyal to these truths (6), to avoid foolish 
fables O, to exercise a true asceticism, such as 
will produce true holincss—for holiness, according 
to the faithful saying, iveyysr (oy ius Gers vvit yur 
ual eye perdAr0vene,-——-and any effort is worth while 
for our hope rests on a God of life, a Saviour of all 
mankind (11), He is to assert himself, in spite of 
his youth; to be a model of Christian character 3 
to attend to public reading, exhortation, teaching; 
to remember the gift given him for his task, an 
to throw his whole heart into his work (2216), 

(b) For his dealings with various classes of people. 

1. Men, old and young (51). —2. Women, old and 
young os uiows, who are to be supported 
y the Church, only if their own families cannot 
do so (3 and 4), who are to lead a religious life of 
prayer (5-8), Thore is to be kept a list of widows 
above 60 years of age, of good character; but 
younger widows are not to be enrolled upon it, but 
are to be encouraged to marry (7-18),—4, Preshyters: 
the hard-working are to be rewarded (17. 18); the 
sinful to be formally tried and punished impar- 
ey (1821); he must not ordain (? remit penalties) 
hastily, lest he should be entangled in the sins of 
others (22); but he must keep himself pure, though 
this need not imply total abstinence (23), and he 
will need caution in Judgment, whether for praise 
or blame (2. 25),—5, Slaver, whether under heathen 
or Christian masters (61. 2), 
Conclusion. 

(a) Further denunciation of the false teachers, as con- 
ceited, ignorant, excited about questions which 
only produce envy and strife, striving to make 
money, knowing nothing of true Christian con- 
tent, but ruining themselves through the desire 
of gain Sere 

(d) Solemn appeal to Timothy to avoid such teaching: 
to aim a ay triba a qualities, to lay hold of eternal 
life, remembering his past confession ; and to hold 
fast Paul’s commandment with the thought of the 
future a pearance of the Lord (11-14 m 118-20), 

Doxology 16 

Postecript.—Further advice as to the teaching which 
Timothy is to give to the rich (17-19), 


Final appeal to ae aly to weds the deposit and to 
avoid false claims to knowledge (2. 21). 
Salutation. 


This analysis will have shown that the primary 
interest is ethical and spiritual. Morality, Salva- 
tion, Truth are the keynotes ; the Church worship 
and Church ministries are to minister to them. 
The kernel is the great hymn of 3'*, but each 
section has some great doctrinal statement or some 
faithful saying embedded in it, which leads eRe 
or away from that climax (11526 215 4¢ 81168), The 
Epistle is full of the thought of the Salvation of 
all mankind, the consecration of all Creation. 

At the same time it is personal throughout; and 
itis hard to believe that it was intended to be read 
out as it stands, in public; though a greeting to the 
whole Church is added (6#'), and though the sub- 
stance of the teaching was meant to be conveyed 
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to the Church (4! 57 67:17), and though certain 
sections (2'-!5 3!-!3 53-14) are necessarily of a general 
kind. In these it is hard to feel sure whether the 
writer has only the local needs of Ephesus in his 
mind, or whether he was consciously framing 
rules which would be of universal application 
and obligation (cf. 1Co 7!"), The phrase év zayvr 
rérw (2%) favours the latter view; so perhaps does 
the use of éxxAnola in 3'5; and some of the rules deal 
with such essential doctrines or pouns of morality 
that the writer may have regarded them as ipso facto 
binding on every one: but his primary thought was 
probably only for the church or churches of which 
‘imothy was in charge. 

iii. LIFERARY DEPENDENCEK.—The OT is quoted 
as authoritative only once, 5%=Dt 254 (cf. 1 Co 
9°); but its language is consciously adapted or its 
history appealed to in— 

2'$ Gn 23 (ef. 1 Co 113), 
214— (in 38 (cf. 2 Co 11), 
44 = (in 131, 

58 =: Ps 48 (2) (ef. 1 P39). 
5 —1)t 19'5 (ef, 2 Co 13). 
6' =I[s 525 (cf. Ro 2%). 

It will be noticed that nearly every passage had 
been used in earlier Pauline Epistles. 

In 28-14 we have perhaps a Jater Jewish adapta- 
tion of the OT history. A Christian rhythmical 
hymn is quoted in 3'%; Christian sayings in 1% 
2'5 (2) 49(2) (wiords 6 Adyos); Christian prophecy in 
4) (ef, 18 44); liturgical doxologies are used, 
which had probably passed from Jewish into 
Christian worship, in 1/7 6' 6; traces of a creed 
seem to underlie 6%; and Greek proverbial say- 
ingss, 19(?) 44 67, 

With regard to writings of the NT, there are 
interesting parallels with the Gospels, especially 
with St. Luke, which in 5'§ may possibly be treated 
as ‘Scripture’ on a level with the OT; but none 
of the B Hor parallels give the impression of literary 
quotation, so that it is probably not so here. 

Cf. 26 with Mk 10*, 


48, Lk 18%, 

5° ” 99 Pra 

518 » 107(where Luke agrees verbally 
with 1 Tim., but Matt. 
differs). 

§2) he ‘ gs, 

(17-18 peu. 21. 


9 9) 

There are striking points of contact with 1 Peter ; 
ef, 2°)! with 2 P 3'8) 316 with 1 P 3!8-22, 55 with 
1P 3°; but it is not clear whether they do (so 
von Soden) or do not (so Jiilicher) imply literary 
acquaintance: if they do, the priority seems to 
be clearly on the side of 1 Timothy. 

On the other hand, ‘an intimate acquaintance 
with the Pauline letters must be assumed on the 
part of the writer’ (Jiilicher). There are certainly 
conscious parallels with Rumans and 1 and 2 
Corinthians, 


Cf. }! with Ro 16°76, V2 with 1 Co 7% 35, 
7: ” a Ve ia u a” 99 es 14%, 
93 99 7 e: 33 3° ] id 
Yee eee Aiyandabie. 45 3” 6 an U2). 
De sie a3 lO. 518 a Sy, Coe 
pial 3? 2? 3, ig b BD 99 gis 
a7 g! y 2Co 44, 


= 9 oo ° 
The likeness culminates in 
and 2 Timotly. 


the relation to Titus 


Cf, 1884 with Tit 1. 1 with 2 Ti 1. 
on oo ST on 
ee e aolee 7 Bs 
4u 6315 4} ‘ eee 1 

39 29 “ets a9 99 3 
4}2 a ie 7 and 15 4i4 - 4 18, 
5" 9 99 te ls 9) 99 37. 
gt yoo: Dae gn onde 
63 015 gil 6322 
‘ 99 99 Gis ae 99 99 47 
6 9? 93 =~ 6 iB) 93 4 
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The parallels with Romans and 1 and 2 Cor, are 
explicable either as deliberate adaptations by some 
later writer or as the reiterations of the same 
thought by Paul himself. Those with 2 Tim. and 
Titus are stronger, and either point to nearly con- 
temporary composition by one writer or to a 
deliberate adaptation. It has been held by von 
Soden (Hdcom. p. 154), Moffatt (/istorical » Pe 
560), McGilfert (A post. Age, p. 413), that 1 Tim. is 
the latest of the three, and based on 2 Tim. and 
Titus; but s& mere comparison of style does not 
indicate any priority as between 1 Tim. and Titus, 
and favours the priority of 1 Tim. to 2 Timothy. 
The other points of ditlerence—fuller organization 
in 1 Tim., fuller description of the false teachers, 
etc.—are as explicable y the difference of circum- 
stances in each place as by a difference of date. 

iv. SITUATION IMPLIED AT EPHESUS.—(a@) The 
False Teachers.—The primary purpose of the letter 
is to remind Timothy of the charge given to him 
to check certain false teachers; but, as he is 
assumed to know them, they are described in such 
general terms that it is diflicult for us to identify 
them. It is not, indecd, necessary to assume that 
all the descriptions apply to one set; vhesue 
supplied a great varicty of forms of religion, 
heathen, Jewish, and Christian (Ac 19): and 41? 
(cf. Tit 1, 2 Ti 3!) perhaps iinplies a separate 
develupment in the future ; yet the probability is 
in favour of one main tendency. The teachers 
were prominent in the Church (15): they may 
have held oflice [ef. the stress on the discipline 
over piceby ers (54-2), and the need of more care- 
ful choice of ministers (3!4)}: two of them had 
already been ‘handed over to Satan’ (17): and 
they may have attempted to attack St. Paul’s own 
apostleship (1) 27 1° uh Bracdyuetv), They are 
untrue to the central Christian temper (1°), they 
do not listen to the dictates of their own con- 
science (1” 44), are ignorant (17), influenced by the 
desire of making gain out of their religion (6°), 
living in a state of feverish excitement (64 vocdr), 
sugvesting curious disputations and investigations 
which are ‘other’ than the deposit (1° 6”), and 
producing an atmosphere of strife, jealousy, and 
suspicion (64). In the substance of their teaching 
a few details emerge. 

(1) They claimed to be ‘teachers of law’ (17): 
misinterpreting the OT in some way for purposes 
other than those for which it was intended (cf. 2 Ti 
316-17); possibly depreciating law in an antinomian 
spirit, so that the writer has to insist on its real 
value (18°): or, more probably, exaggerating its 
value, so that he has to point out its Taubation, 
as intended only for Adexoe (t8.). 

(2) They laid stress on pido Kal ryeveadoylat 
(14 47). The reference of this is also ambiguous. 
The words would be applicable to the speculative 
theories of Gnosticism, with its legends about the 
creation of the world and the relationships of the 
various «ons which separated God from matter: 
and the Christian writers of the 2nd cent. con- 
stantly made this application (Irenwus, adv. Heer. 
Preef.; Tertulhan, c. Valent. 3, de Anima, 18, de 
Preescriptione, 33, adv. Marcionem, i. 9; Epi- 
phanius, Her. 33. 8). - 

But the context connects them with teaching 
about the Law (17): Titus speaks of "Tovdatxol ui@ou 
(1'*), and connects yeveadoylat with pdxat vopeal 
(3°); and Ignatius (ad Magn. 8) uses exactly similar 
language of the Judaizers of his day. uy. are 
therefore Jewish in origin, and were probably 
speculations based upon the legendary history of 
the patriarchs and their descendants, akin to the 
Jewish Hagyvadoth, and illystrated by the Book 
of Enoch, the Book of Jubilees, and the treatise 
on Biblical Antiquities attrfbuted to Philo (ef. 
Hort, Judaistic Cheatianita: pp. 130-146). The 
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reference to Jannes and Jambres (2 Ti 3°) will 
then be a half-ironical ad hominem illustration 
from one of their own favourite myths. 

(3) They laid a special claim to knowledge (6%). 
This again would have a peculiar applicability to 
any form of Gnosticism, and it is so applied by 
Hegesippus ap. Euseb. iii. 32; but it is equally 
applicable to the Rabbinic claim to special know- 
ledge (Lk 11°, Jn 74, to 2°). The word dyribéces 
in 6” offers an easy suyyestion to the dvridéces, 
‘Contradictions between OT and NT,’ of Marcion ; 
but such an allusion is inconsistent with the stress 
on Jewish law (cf. 2), and impossible in date, 
unless the verse be a subsequent interpolation. 
It may either refer to ‘Rival theses,’ 2.e. con- 
flicting decisions of the Jewish Rabbis on the 
application of the Law, the Jewish Halakha, the 
‘tradition of the elders’ (so Hort, d.c.); or it may 
be translated ‘ enioaiede (cf. 2 Ti 2"), and if so, 
gives no clue to the nature of the opposition, 

(4) They taught a false asceticism, prohibiting 
marriage, ceauree abstinence from certain foods 
(41-4), and perhaps from wine (5%), and that on the 
ground that matter was evil (4 5, cf. 47° 6!7). This 
particular teaching is ascribed to dacuédva, and so 
probably came from a heathen source; and it is 
quoted as a prophecy of the future, and so is per- 
haps ssrarable from the rest. But the writer is 
probably quoting a past prophecy as being fulfilled 
in the present, and it is placed in close connexion 
with élie ‘myths’ (47). This teaching, again, is 
exactly parallel to the teaching of later Gnostics 
(ef. Clem. Alex. Strom. iii. 3; Tert. adv. Marctonem, 
i. 14; Irenwzus, Jer. i. 28); but it may equall 
have arisen from an exayyeration of the Jewish 
law, with a mixture of Oriental speculation, 
coming perhaps through Essenisin (cf. 1 Co 7 and 
8, Ko 14, Col 2, He 13). 

It is perhaps legitimate to read allusions to the 
false teachers in the regulations of chs. 2, 3, which 
follow so directly upon the warning against them. 
If so, their teaching was characterized by an ex- 
clusiveness, limiting God’s universal salvation, 
whether from a Gnostic or a Jewish standpoint, 
and perhaps denying the salvation of women; 
perhaps also by a low standard of morals. 

The main tendency, then, is that of a Rabbinic 
speculative Judaism, playing with historical 
legends and casuistry, and coloured by an asceti- 
cism borrowed from some heathen source, perhaps 
through Essenism (cf. Lightfoot, Col. ‘On the 
Colossian Heresy,’ Biblical Essays, xi., Ignatius, 
i. pp. 359-374). 

(6) Organization of the Church.—The Church 
forms one organized community, described as 
God’s family (3°15), an ‘ccclesia’ of a God of life 
(2b.): its members are ol ddeAdol (4°), of meorol (4! 
516 62), dycoe (5). They meet for common worship, 
and apparently up to the time of this letter men 
and women alike had been wont to teach and to 
lead the prayers, but the writer limits this right to 
the men (2°°"4), At the worship there are reading, 
exhortation, and teaching (4!*), prayers, interces- 
sions, thanksgivings (2! 5°), Over this body the 
apostle is supreme: he hands over offenders to 
Satan (wapédwxa, 1%; but this would not necessarily 
exclude the co-operation of the Church, as in 1 Co 
5‘); his exhortations (2') and wishes (2°) are authori- 
tative ; the true teaching is the gospel, which has 
been entrusted to him (1]2) 27), eee | is his 
delegate, ‘the instrument of an absent rather than 
a wielder of inherent authority’ (Moberly), com- 
missioned to ordain ministers (though the whole 
community would have a voice in the choice of 
them, cf, 3?9"41°), to exercise discipline over them, 
to regulate worship, to control teaching, and hand 
on the traditions of the apostle. His exact status 
is not clear: he may have been a temporary dele- 
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bite for a special work, as he had been before to 
orinth (1 Co 4-17) and Philippi (Ph 2!9), and as 
Titus had been twice or thrice to Corinth (2 Co 7 
and 8); or he may have been permanently set 
apart as St. Paul’s delegate for the higher fune- 
tions of ministerial Hane unlimited by any local 
sphere, but sent from time to time to various 
places; or, again, he may have received a per- 
manent commission to represent the apostle and a 
permanent localization at Ephesus, or possibly 
throughout Asia Minor. Fither view is tenable, 
but the first springs most naturally out of the 
language of 1° 414, 

It is also uncertain whethor he had received 
special ordination for this task. He had received 
@ special gift, given by laying on of the hands of 
the presbyters, and prophecies had led Paul to 
choose him (133 4!*); but the reference may be 
either to consecration for this piece of work, or to 
formal ordination when he first became Paul's 
helper (Ac 16'-4). His position seems to be that of 
a vicar apostolic rather than of a localized bishop, 
though it is the germ out of which the later ieeak 
ized and monarchiical episcopate developed. 

The more permanent ministry under Timothy is 
assumed to be already in existence. There are no 
directions to establish any new office, unless it be 
that of the church-widows, but only to regulate 
and spiritualize those that exist. ‘These are— 

(1) The érlexoros. He occupies oa prominent 
position in the eyes of the Church and the heathen 
world; he must have high moral qualifications : 
from these it may be inferred that his duties will 
be to entertain travelling brethren (@iAdgevos), to 
teach (didaxrixés), perhaps to control the finances 
(dgirdpyupos), to preside and care for the Church 
(rpocr7var, émipedeio Gar). 

(2) xpecBvrepau, who are formally ordained (?) for 
the position (5%7), who also preside (mpoecrG@res), 
who also preach and teach (év Adyw xal didacxaNrlg), 
who receive maintenance in return for their work, 
and who are under Timothy’s discipline. (‘There is 
not, as often assumed, a contrast in 5!” between 
teaching and non-teaching presbyters, but only 
between those who take pains wath their teaching 
and those who do not). 


Are these two different orders of ministers, or only two names 
foroneorder? This question, too, cannot be positively answered. 
The fact that wpirfurspos are not mentioned in ch. 8; that tho 
ivioxowes is not mentioned in ch. 6; that the same functions of 
presiding and teaching are attributed to both; the prima facte 
meaning of Tit 15-7, cf. Ac 2017-23,—these favour the identification 
of the two. On the other hand, the constant use of the singular 
iviexeres and of the plural spsc8erspes, and the usage of the 2nd 
cent., favour the separation, and leave it a tenable view that 
out of the many presbyters one bishop was already chosen at 
Ephesus in order to preside over the whole and to represent 
them to the outer world. 


(3) Sideovo. Subordinate officers, whose char- 
acter has to be tested before the whole com- 
munity before they enter on office. Their duties 
are not defined; but they perhaps have to ad- 
minister the finances under the éxlexoros (uy 
alsxpoxepde’s), and to teach, as a successful dia- 
conate gives them boldness of speech. After 
their diaconate they may perhaps hope to rise 
to a higher position (fadués) in the Church 
(38-10. 12. 18), 

(4) yuvatces are also mentioned in the official 
ministry, between two sections dealing with 
didxovot: $.€. probably ‘women who are deacons,’ 
deaconesses ; but possibly only ‘ wives of deacons.’ 
A high character is required of them, but their 
duties are not defined. 

(5) xijpar. The regulations for widows are de- 
scribed at fuller length, and give the impression 
that the writer is introducing a fresh organization 
in this case. There is probably a distinction to 
be drawn between lonely widows who are the 
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objects of charity, and who devote their time to 
prayer Call and active widows who are church 
workers, whose names are entered on a church 
list, after careful examination of their antecedents 
(56°), The distinction is not, however, clearly 
marked. See also art. WIDOW. 

(Cf. Gore, The Church and the Ministry, ch. v.; 
Moberly, Ministerial Priesthood, ch. v.; Hort, 
Christian Ecclesia, chs. xi. xii.; J. H. Bernard 
in Camb. Gr. Test. pp. lvi-lxxiv; Weiss, 8 4; 
Zahn, Einl. i. 459-466). 

v. AUTHORSHIP.—The Epistle claims to be by 
St. Paul, and is directly attributed to him by 
Irenceus (Preef. U1. xiv. 7, Iv. xvi. 3), Tertullian 
(de Preser. 6. 25), Clement Alox. (Strom. i. p. 457, 
iii. p. 534), and the Muratorian Canon; it was 
included in the Latin and Syriac versions, and 
this implies an acceptance of ita Pauline claim. 
It was known to Marcion (c. 140); there are 
many parallels to its regulations in the earliest 
documents that underlie the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions (cf. Harnack, TU IL. v. pp. 50-52, or Chron. 
i. p. 483): these may he due to independent treat- 
ment of some earlier list of regulations, but the 
more prob, view is that the Apost. Const. give a 
later and fuller adaptation of 1 Timothy; and 
there are parallelisms to its Ianguage in_ the 
Epistle of Vienne and Lyons (Eus. v. 1), Hege- 
sippus (Eus. ili, 22), Justin Martyr (Dial. vii. 17, 
xxxv. 3(?)), and above all in Polycarp (cc. 4. 5. 8. 
9, 12), Ignatius (ad Trall., Inscr. ad Magn. 8, 
ad Polyc. 3), and Clement of Rome (7. 21. 54. 61), 
which make it probable that it was known to all 
tlese writers, and well knownin Asia Minor before 
A.D, 115, and perhaps at Rome before A.D. 95. 
For an instructive comparison of the Pastoral 
Epistles with Iynatius, cf. von der Goltz in TU 
XIE. dil, pp. 107-118, 186-194. 

On the other hand, it was rejected with 2 Tim. 
by Tatian (Jerome, Prol, ad Zitum), by ‘certain 
heretics’ (Clem. Alex. Strom. ii. 11), and with 
both 2 Tim. and Titus by Marcion (‘lertull. adv. 
Marctonem, v. 21) and LDasilides (Jerome, @.c.). 
Tertullian implies that the reason of the rejection 
was that they were poate letters; but it may 
have been due to a dislike of their teaching, or, 
if they were not Pauline, to a real knowledge of 
their origin. ‘The external evidence is as strong 
in church writers as for any Epistle; but it is met 
by a persistent rejection on the part of some 
heretics. 

The internal evidence permits two alternatives. 
Either the author is Paul, or he is some later 
writer anxious to support Christian morality and 
orthodox teaching against growing Heratisal: ten- 
dencies, and for this purpose composing the letter, 
ossibly with the help of some genuine Pauline 
raginents, and certainly with a deliberate use of 
the Pauline letters. In deciding between these 
two alternatives it is not possible to appeal to 
points of similarity with Pauline language or 
with St. Paul’s character, as they are assumed 
on both sides; on the other hand, differences 
from the known facts of St. Paul’s life are as 
much an argument against the second alternative 
as against the first. 

(1) The historical situation cannot be fitted into 
the account of St. Paul’s life in the Acts. This is 
true in spite of recent attempts to place it at the 
time of Ac 20" (Bartlet, Apostolic Age, pp. 179- 
182, 511-515; Bowen, Zhe Dates of the Peuect 
Epistles, London, 1900); yet the Acts is incomplete 
even over the ground which it traverses, e.g. it 
makes no mention of the intricate circumstances 
connected with the mission of Titus to Corinth, 
s.e. it helps us to understand 2 Cor. as little as 
this Epistle. Further, it confessedly ends before 
the death of St. Paul. There are other grounds 


for believing in a release of St. Paul after Ac 28 
(cf. art. PAUL), and the situation implied here 
may eanly, fall in the interval between that re- 
lease and his death, about the same time as Titus 
but before 2 Tim., as this Epistle gives no trace 
of the danger of persecution. 

(2) The style is unlike St. Paul’s more argu- 
mentative passages, but it resembles that of the 
more practical sections of the earlier Epistles, ¢.g. 
1 Th , Ro 12-16, 1 Co 16, 2Co 8.9. ‘The general 
structure, the quick passage from pierce to 
doctrinal basis, the personal interludes (1'? 27), 
the frequent repetition of a word and its cognate 
forms (rloris, 112-17; mas, 2'*73 wdobros, 6'7 3"), the 
fondness for sharp antithesis (5° 5" 67 6"), the use 
of the language of the OT and of Greek proverbs, 
are subtle points that might escape an imitator. 
But two points of difficulty remain. (a) The 
vocabulary is largely different. The average of 
drat deyoueva is one for every verse and a half: 
a large group of words (34 in the three Pastoral 
Letters) is not found elsewhere in St. Paul, but! 
is found in St. Luke’s writings; and many char- 
acteristically Pauline words are absent (cf. [loltz- 
mann, Einl, pp. 318, 319, Past. Briefe, p. 100; 
W. H. Simcox in Ezpositor, 1888, p. 180). 

But the argument from the mere use of words is 
always precarious (cf. an illustration from Shakes- 
veare in the Luwpos. Times, June 1896, p. 418, and 
rom Dante in Butler’s ‘Paradise,’ p. xi); St. 
Paul’s language elsewhere shows great variation, 
even within the compass of one letter (cf. 2 Co 8. 9 
with 10-13) ; the proportion of drag Acydueva is— 

1 for 1°55 verses in the Past. Epp. ; 

1 4; 3:66 §;, 53 2:Cor.; 

Vo 08. syucerel OOris 
hence the difference between 2 Cor. and 1 Cor. is 
as great as that between the Past. Epp. and 2 Cor, 
(Kélling ap. Weiss, p. 51). Within the Pastorals 
72 words are found in 1 Tim. only, 44 in 2 Tim. 
only, 2G in Titus; 10 are peculiar to 1 Tim. and 
Titus; 8 tol and 2 Tim.; 3 to 2 Tim. and Titus. 
wpédipos, evodBera, Sd Boros as adjective, are common 
to the three, and they all have some word cognate 
to cwdpwv, and the phrases miords 6 Adyos, éwlyvwors 
ddnGelas, Wy tryialvovva Gidacxaria, 6 viv alwy, There } 
is no word which is of clearly later date: many of ; 
the differences arise from difference of subject, 
esp. in 2829 5316 where they are most frequent; 
some occur in phrases which seem to be quotations 
(see above). Many are wordscommon in the Greek 
of the Apocrypha (cf. the instances from 2 Mac. 
in Camb. Gr. Test. p. xxxix), Some few are 
Latinisms (xdpuw exw, mpdxpima), due perhaps to 
residence in Kome; others are medical metaphors 
(Syialvev, vooceiv), due perhaps to intimacy with 
St. Luke; while it is diflicult to estimate how 
far the mere wording of a letter was due to 
the amanuensis employed. [The question of 
the vocabulary is carefully treated in Findlay’s 
gad Mata to Sabatier, The Apostle Paul]. 

(6) But many of the phrases seem technical and 
stereotyped: ‘Inoods # éAmls judy (1); notice the 
advance on Col 1°”), 7 wapayyeAla (1°), 7 dytaivouca 
Sidacxadla (VY), wiords d Adyos (1) etc.), Thy Kadnhy 
orparelay, tiv mlorw (1%), 6 cwrhp judy Gebs (2°), 
7d papriiproy Kacpots ldlos (2°), } rexvoryovla (7) (2'°), 7d 
pvorhpiow THs wlorews (3°), 7d Tis evoeBelas puoTpLoy 
(35), 4 KaAh didacxaria (4%), 4 didacKxarla (6'), * 
evepyecta (2) (62), 4 evrody (6'4), ) mapadjnn (6%); there 
is an articulated fixity about them which seems 
to mark a late date, and to be unlike the freshness 
of the earlier style. ‘This, again, is true; but the 
date on any hypothesis is later, the diction is that 
of ‘the old man’ dess ‘ eloquent,’ and he is writing 
to an intimate companion, so that his language 
may naturally have somewhat of an esoteric 
stamp. 
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(3) The tone of the religious life implied shows 
a similar development. It is in all essentials 
Pauline; for it consists of life eternal, won by 
Christ’s death, which has brought salvation to all 
mankind ; and this life must show itself by a high 
Christian morality, and be ready to face the 
appearance of Jesus Christ. But there is more 
stress on the value of law; on the need of good 
works, or attractive works, xada &pya (4 times 
in 1 Tim., 3 in Tit., elsewhere not in St. Paul); 
religion is described as evoéfea (8 times in 1 Tim., 
once in 2 Tim. and Tit., not elsewhere) or deocéfeca 
(1 Ti 2)° only); the favourite qualities are those 
of a sober, orderly loyalty. Yet each point 
could be illustrated from St. Paul (1 Co 67, Ro 
351 713, Gal 18 68 22-33) Enh 2!°), and there is a 
uniform tendency in the earlicr Epistles to pass 
onward from the strain of the first conversion to 
the quiet ordered after-life, and to bring every 
sphere of human relationship under the control of 
Christian discipline (cf. W. Lock, St. Paul, the 
Master Builder, ch. 4). 

(4) So, too, with regard to Church organization. 
There are more details of it, and more stress upon 
it; yet the details can be paralleled elsewhere; 
cf. Ac 14% 2117, Ja 5'4 (rperBurepa), Ac 20%, Ph 1? 
(émloxora), Ph 1) (dtdecvo), Ro 16! (deaconess), 
Ac 6! 9, 1 Co 7 (xjjpa:). St. Paul organized some 
ministry from the first (1 Th 5%, 1 Co 12%); his 
influence from the first had been used to check the 
irregular utterances of the spirit and to lay greater 
stress on the ordered ministry (1 Co 12-14); and 
the further stress upon it is natural with the lapse 
of time bringing new developments of false teach- 
ing and the prospect of his own death. 

The prominence of prophecy, the uncertainty 
about the exact status of Timothy, about the 
piceence of a monarchical episcopate, about the 

istinction between émicxoros and mpecBurepos, the 
need of regulation of public speaking by women, 
all favour a date considerably earlier than the 
Ignatian letters, 

Certainly the letter gives the impression of a 
Church well eatablinied: the functions of the 
various ministers are implied as already fixed, the 
éricxory 18 an object of desire (3'), Timothy can 
choose between novices and older members of the 
Church (35), the Church widow must be of 60 years 
of age (5°), there has been sad experience of the 
falling away of Christian widows (5'*); but none 
of these points carry us beyond the possible con- 
ditions of a flourishing community in a large city 
which may have been established at least ten 
years, at a time of quick development such as is 
stamped on every page of the NT. 

The advice of 5'* is inconsistent with that of 
1 Co 7®, but there the advice is confessedly a 
counsel of perfection (cf. v.**), and given in face of 
a pean necessity. 

comparison with other documents connected 
with Ephesus, eg. Ac 20!%%, esp. *, the Prologue 
of St. John (with the stress on God’s creation of all 
things (cf. 4*), of the manifestation of Christ in flesh 
(cf. 3'*), of the contrast between the Law and grace 
and truth and glory (cf. 1°"!)), and with the Ep. to 
Eph. (with its stress on the Ascended Lord as the 
source of spiritual strength, on the importance of 
the ministry, of the Church, of family life, its wit- 
ness to the growth of Christian psalms and hymns), 
shows that the writer knows the conditions of 
Ephesus in the Ist century. 

(5) The teaching of the false teachers has been 
shown to be compatible with the Pauline author- 
ship, and it may be added that the very vagueness 
of it suits an earlier rather than a later date, while 
the absence of any certain or probable allusion to 
Docetism, which was the prevalent danger in 
Ephesus and its neighbourhood at the time of 


1 John and of the Ignatian letters, is in favour of 
placing this Epistle before those. 

(6) Some critics feel an artificiality in the situa- 
tion implied. Paul is about to return shortly, yet 
troubles to write on points like those of 2!-3}8, 
which could afford to wait; yet the circumstances 
of the writing of 1 Cor. and 1 Thess. (1 Co 4}, 
1 Th 3") are exactly analogous. Again, Timothy 
is placed in a position of very great importance, 
yet is distrusted as young, liable to be weak, and 
to be misled; but this corresponds to the little we 
know of ‘Timothy’s character elsewhere, and it is 
peone ae that he had failed to deal with a crisis at 

orinth (cf. TImMorHy): and both these are objec- 
tions to any unity of authorship; indeed, if any- 
thing, it is more probable that St. Paul should 
have spoken thus in a private letter to Timothy, 
than that a later writer, who was ex hypothess 
using Timothy os a type of an important oflicial, 
treated as being the recipient of important instruc- 
tions, should have thus weakened his character. 

The conclusion is difficult. The Epistle marks 
at all points an advance on the earlier Epp. of St. 
Paul. In style, in organization, in stereotyped 
fixity of teaching, in the character of the teachers 
opposed, there are marked differences. On the 
other hand, in all these points it also offers marked 
differences from any writings of the 2nd cent. It 
falls within a period in which we have little to 


guide us. ‘The secularization of Christianity is in 
full swing’ (Jitlicher), but there were the begin- 
nings of this in 1 Cor. and Ephesians. ‘The 


writer is a type of a time when the ethical voice 
of a noble Hellenism and the Roman instinct for 
organization are uniting themselves with the Cliris- 
tianity which had sprung as religion out of Judaism, 
in order to build up the old-catholic Church’ (von 
Soden); but such incorporation of Greek and 
Roman thonght had taken place in Paul’s time, 
and was mainly due to his genius, It is Pauline 
in claim; admittedly Pauline in central doctrine ; 
‘their author was an adherent of the apostle’s 
who reproduced his master’s ideas’ (Moffatt, ¢.c. 
. 661). He has an intimate acquaintance with the 
auline letters: the letter was accepted as Pauline 
by those who most represented Paul’s teaching. 
Whether we can take the further step and assert 
that it is Paul’s own work, depends upon the 
question whether the stress on organization, 
authority, teaching, loyalty, can fall within his 
lifetime; and whether he was one who could 
forget the controversies of the past and devote 
himself in the face of a new danger to lay streas 
on the foundation already laid, and to try to 
secure a high moral and spiritual tone within the 
Churches under his control by enforcing more 
strictness in worship and in the qualifications for 
the ministry. The points of comparison with the 
earlier Epistles can scarcely be urged in favour of 
the authorship; indeed in one or two places, 1"! 2” 
(esp. the parenthesis, dA7jGeay Aéyw, od Pevdouar), 
the language seems scarcely explained by the cir- 
cumstances of the time, but to be due to a mere 
extract from earlier letters, and if so, would be an 
argument against genuineness; but these phrases 
may be reminiscences in St. Paul’s own mind of a 
ast. controversy (cf. Eph 2%) rather than extracts 
rom his letters; while the differences, ¢.g. in the 
salutation (11), in the deeper description of his own 
sinfulness (127), side by side with the stronger 
assurance of the truth of his message, the bold- 
ness of the criticism on Timothy, the personal 
reference to his illnesses and his water-drinking, 
the aifectionateness of the last appeal (67°),—all 
these are subtle points, which are more natural 
at first than at second hand, and which seem to 
bring us face to face with Paul himself. 
vi. INTEGRITY. — There is no MS ground for 
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doubting the integrity of the Epistle ; nor is there 
any intrinsic inconsistency or lack of arrangement— 
given the ordinary discursiveness of a letter—which 
would suggest interpolation. For the awkward 
anacoluthon 18, cf. Eph 3!; 34 comes in awkwardly 
between ? and ?2, and may need transposition, but 
313 may be an after-thought (cf. 1 Co 1%); for 617-9 
cf. Ro 161°, 

But the doubt has arisen in connexion with the 
authorship. On the theory of the Pauline author- 
ship, it has been suggested that the sections which 
imply a late date may be later additions to a 
genuine letter. Thus 3-8 is of a quite general 
character: it has no personal expression: it could 
he dropped without destroying the sequence of 
thought, Q!-7- 8-15 51-16. 17-22 are almost as general ; 
and the personal expressions rapaxade 2}, Bovdopzat 
28 514) emirpérw 2'3, dtapapripoua 5%', might be those 
of Timothy himself or of some later authority, 
laying down detailed instructions in accordance 
with the general principles enunciated by St. Paul. 
This would meet the difficulty of the large number 
of non-Pauline words in these sections ; but that 
may be met by the fact that Paul is treating of 
new subjects, and is perhaps borrowing from half- 
stereotyped lists of virtues required of candidates 
for office, perhaps based on Jewish requirements, 
pera on Gentile analogies (for the correspondence 

etween the requirements of 3'8 and the character- 
istics of the Stoic wise man, cf. Camb. Gr. Test. p. 
57): besides, it makes it necessary to treat 2’ as a 
deliberate insertion, with a view to claim Pauline 
authorship for the section [cf Harnack (Chron. 

p. 482-484), who treats 3!- 5!” as fragments 
ater than 138 A.D.). Again, on the theory of the 
non-Pauline authorship, it is necessary to explain 
the personal allusions. Some of these (1* !2-)6 27) 
may be borrowed from or based upon previous 
letters, but 6% cannot be; it cannot have been in- 
vented by a forger; it must be genuine, and the 
very awkwardness of its insertion at this point is 
avainst the theory of a second-hand compiler, who 
might more naturally have inserted it in 4&8, 
The command and the insertion of the command 
here depend upon some intimate acquaintance 
between the writer and Timothy, and intimate 
knowledge of the conditions at Ephesus, 

The most elaborate attempt to resolve the letter 
into its constituent factors is that of Knoke (Com- 
mentar zu den Pastoralbriefe, 1889), who assumes 
na combination of three letters—two of them from 
Paul to Timothy, the third the final redaction in 
the 2nd cent., in the interests of Church organiza- 
tion. An attempt to read these letters consecu- 
tively as arranged by him, 

(a) 13. 4. 18_910 314_413 5! -3. 5. 6. 11-15. 19-24 
(d) 112-17 gi4_4ll. 18-16 6912-15 57-9 617-19 
(c) B)-8 12. 10. 18 O11 59. 10, 16. 4. 17 G1. 


will show the arbitrariness of the division, and 
the possibility on such a test of subdividing the 
three still further. For exact details of suggested 
theories cf. Moffatt, U.c. p. 702; Clemen, Die 
Einheitlichket der paul. Bricfe, pp. 143-175; 
McGilfert, pp. 405-412; Harnack, Chron, i. pp. 
480-484. 

vii. VALUF.—The intrinsic value is partly in- 
dependent of its authorship, for the Pastoral 
Epistles, even if not written as proofs of love and 
affection by Paul to Timothy andi Titus, ‘in honore 
tamen ecclesie catholics in ordinatione ecclesiasticve 
disciplinss sanctificate: sunt’ (Murator. Canon). 
But its witness is not so much to details of eccle- 
siastical order (for these are ambiguous), as to 
acres ae 

(a) It witnesses, more fully than even Titus and 
2Tim., to the principle of the delegation of apostolic 
authority. The highest duty of saan g, and exer- 


cising discipline over all the officers, is not inherent 
in a Church already possessing presbyters and 
deacons, but is delegated from above to a repre. 
sentative of the apostle. On the Pauline author. 
ship the fact that this was Paul’s view, on the non- 
Pauline authorship the belief in the fact is testified. 
St. Paul acts as St. John acted in the presence of 
the growing needs of the Church (Clem. Alex. Quis 
Dives, c. 42). 

(6) It witnesses that a highly ethical and spiritual 
conception of religion is consistent with and is 
safeguarded by careful regulations about worship, 
ritual and organized ministry. There is no opposi- 
tion between the outward and the inward, between 
the spirit and the organized body. 

(c) It breathes a healthy manly impatience of 
intellectual quibbles and sophistries, which are 
divorced from a moral life. It is akin to St. Paul’s 

rotest against cola and yrdors in 1 Co 1 and 7, but 
it carries it into a different region. 

(d) In details it has had a direct influence upon 
the position and dress of Christian women in 
worship—though here it does not add anything to 
1 Cor.—upon the subjects of prayer in all Christian 
liturgies, making them universal and loyal, and so 
contributing to a missionary feeling and to a con- 
ciliatory attitude of the Church to its rulers. It 
is again the first handbook of Church discipline, 
and its direct influence may be seen in the Apostolic 
Constitutions and subsequent legislation, mainly in 
requiring high moral qualifications in all Christian 
pfitciils, and in insisting on a high standard of 
justice and impartiality in dealing with them. 
Even more is it the germ of treatises on the 

ualifications of the ministerial oflice, such as St. 

hrysostom’s mept lepwotvns; St. Ambrose, de 
Officiis Ministrorum; St. Gregory, de Pastorals 
Cura, 


LITERATURE.—A very full account of previous literature will 
be found in Holtzmann’s or in Mangold’s Winlettung. It will be 
sullicient here to mention as the best modern statements of the 
problems connected with the Epistle; (1) against the Pauline 
authorship, Holtzmann, Die Pastoralbriefe (1886); von Soden 
in the Hand-Commentar; Harnack, Chronologie, 1. Pp. 43U0~ 
485 (1807); Julicher, Hinlevtung 4, pp. 186-166 (1901); McGiffert, 
Listory of Christianity in the Apostolic Age, pp. 898 ff. (Edin. 
1897); Moffatt, Historical NT, pp. 556-563 (Edin. 1901). 

(2) For the Pauline Sri Weiss in Meyer’s Commentar 
zum NT; Riggenbach in the Kurzgef. Comm, (semi-Pauline); 
Zahn, Hinleitung, i. pp. 8398-489 (1897) ; Salmon, Introd. to NT, c. 
xx.; Findlay’s Appendix attached to the translation of Sabatier'e 
The Apostle Paul (1891); Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, chs. xi. xii., 
and Hort’s Judaistie Christianity and The Christian Ecclesia. 

For exegesis: Theodore of Mopsuestia with Swete’s notes 
(Cambridge, 1882) is indispensable as representing the Patristic 
views, Theodoret and Ambrosiaster are terse and sensible, and 
St. Chrysostom’s homilies are illuminating and edifying. Of 
modern commentators von Soden for keen penetration, Weissand 
Rigygenbach for well-balanced judgment, are pre-eminent, and 
li. P. Liddon for careful analysis and Patristic illustrations 
(1897). Ellicott, Alford, Wace (in the Speaker's Commentary) 
are careful and learned; Plummer in the Expositor’s Bible 
interesting and suggestive; J. H. Bernard in Cam. Gr. Test. 
(1899) and A, E. Humphreys in Camb, Bible for Schools Say are 
excellent school manuals; R. F. Lorton in the Century Bible 
(1901) is interesting, but sometimes inconsistent. Useful not«s 
on special verses will be found in Westcott-Tlort, il, App. p. 133, 

ield’s Otium Norvicense, \ii.2 pp. 203-214. 
W. LOCK. 
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(a) False Teaching. 
(b) Church Organization. 
v. Authorship. 
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i. HISTORICAL SITUATION.—St. Paul is in prison 
at Rome, bound with a chain, and had been a 
tart for some length of time (1% 16 '" 2°), Te 
1ad incurred imprisonment in the cause of Christ 
(1) as an apostle and teacher of the gospel (11? 
2°): perhaps some definite charge of misdemean- 


and 
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our had been made against him (ws xaxodpyos, 2°; 
ef. xaxovods, 1 P 2)? 415, but this may be no more 
than a simile), But the place and circumstances 
of his arrest are not clear. He had been tra- 
velling through Asia Minor and Greece with a 
band of fellow-travellers (cf. Tit 3'° of per’ éuod 
wdvres), including Demas, Crescens, Titus, Tychicus, 
Erastus, and Trophimnus; apparently he had been 
opposed at Troas by Alexander, and obliged to 
leave hastily (4) 14): in Asia he was deserted by 
those to whom he looked for support (1%): at 
Miletus he left Trophimus ill: at Corinth Erastus 
stayed behind: the rest probably moved forward 
to Nicopolis (Tit 3): and there, or perhaps at 
Rome itself, he may have been arrested : Demas 
deserted him: Crescens was despatched to Galatia 
(?Gaul): Titus to Dalmatia: Tychicus to Ephesus: 
and when he writes Luke is with him single-handed. 
An Asiatic Christian, Sat eae had found him 
out, though with difficulty, had cheered his Joneli- 
ness, and perhaps was enabled to better his condi- 
tion (124); the Roman Christians are in touch with 
him, and he is able to send a word of greeting from 
all of them (47). Perhaps his trial had already begun 
and been adjourned (4! 27, but cf. Zahn, Hind. 1. p. 
402, and Spitta, Zur Gesch. des Urchristentums, i. 
pp. 35-50, who make out a good case for referring 
this to his trial in the previous imprisonment): at 
any rate he reyards his death as certain and as not 
far off (48%), So in his loneliness he wants help, 
and his mind turns to his ‘ beloved son’ Timothy, 
and to Mark, to whom he had been reconciled. 
Timothy was at the time somewhere in Asia Minor, 
—probably at Ephesus, as he is in a position of 
authority, where he has to teach and hand on his 
teaching, cf. 1!8 2% 14 3! 42-19 and Paul writes to 
beg him to come, and to come quickly before the 
winter, to pick up Mark by the way, and to stop 
at Troas for the cloak and books and parchments 
left there. But Timothy was of a timid nature, 
and the journey was one which would ey eril, 
and possibly he may arrive too late to see St. Paul, 
or may have to face death himself; so he exhorts 
him to have courage and to provide others who will 
be able to teach the truth, and warns him against 
the special dangers which are likely to beset his 
teaching. The interest of the Epistle oscillates 
between St. Paul’s desire for sympathy and his 
wish to strengthen ‘Timothy’s hands and to guard 
the deposit of the truth. 
ii, ANALYSIS. 


11.2, Greeting. 
35. Thanksgiving for Timothy’s past affection and 
faith, and desire to see him again, 
A. 16-218, Exhortations based mainly on St. Paul’s position. 
B. 214-48, Exhortatione based mainly on tho position of 
Timothy. 
A. Exhortation (1) to stir up his ministerial gift (8): 
remembering the nature of the Spirit given by 
the laying on of the apostle’s hands (7), 
(2) to be bold to face suffering (8): 
remenibering (a) the power and grace of God, 
which hag conquered death and brought life 
and immortality to light (2 219), 
(b) the example of Paul himself, who has 
faced suffering with pertect trust in 
God (11. 12), 
(8) to hold fast the truth entrusted to him C; 
in the strength of the indwelling Spirit (4). 
These exhortations are enforced by anu appeal to 
the exaniple of others: 
(a) as a warning—the disloyalty of the 
Asiatic Christians (15), 
(0) as an encouragement —the boldness 
and affectlon and kindly help of 
Onesiphorus (16-18), 

(4) to be strong in the power of grace (21). 

(5) to commit the true teaching to others and 
secure ita tradition (22). 

(6) to be ready. to face suffering,—like a noble 
soldier ( : which implies whole-hearted ser- 
vice (4); like an athlete, who must keep the 
rules of the game (5); like a husbandman, 
who ie only rewarded if he toll well (6-7): 

rewembering (a) the gospel of the Risen 


Christ, which has enabled Paul himself te 
face sufferiny for the elect’s sake (3-10), 

(b) the faithful saying-—with its encour. 
agement to all who sulfer with Christ, 
and its warning to all who deny 
Hin (22-18), 

B. Exhortations, mainly dealing with the nature of 
the teaching to be given by Timothy— 
(1) to urge Christians to avoid idle and useless 
discussions (14). 
(2) to be himself a true worker, rightly teaching the 
truth and avoiding profane babblings (1° 18) ; 
remembering that (a2) such discussions lead to 
impioty and spread quickly to the ruin of 
faith (17. 18), 

(0) whereas God’s foundation rests upon 
His knowledge of His own, and their 
abstention from iniquity (}%). 

(c) in every house there are good and bad 
vessels, and @ wan must cleanse him- 
self from evil to be a good vessel (20. 21), 

(3) to avoid youthful passions, and to aim at the 
true vest qualitica (22), 
(4) to avoid foolish investigations (23): 
for they cause strife, and hinder the true char- 
acter and patient hopeful work of the 
servant of the Lord (24 28), 
(5) to avoid false teachers: for, 

(a@) there lies in the future a great growth 
of empty profession of Christianity 
combined with sclfishness and a low 
standard of morality (8!-5), 

(b) this will be ministered to by false and 
vain teachers, deluding their votaries 
and opposing the truth, like Jannes 
and Jambres, who will, however, be 
BOON exposed (0-4), 

(6) to abide loyally by his past teaching: 
remembering (a) their past cominon experience 
ot yet and of God's protection from it 

(6) that suffering is a universal law for 
Christians (?2), 

(c) that deceivers will grow worse (13). 

(d) the teachers from whom he has learnt 
even from childhood the real spiritual 
value and purpose of all Scripture 


(7) to fulfil his whole duty, a8 an evangelist, with 
patience, sobriety, and courage (41-5) ; 
remembering (a) that people will grow im- 
patient of sound teaching (3-4), 
(v) that Paul himself is packing : hia work 
is done: he can only look forward to 
the crown of righteousness (8 7). 
(c) that that crown will be given to all 
who love the Lord's appearing (8). 

Personal messages. 

Appeal to Timothy to come quickly, because of 
Paul’s Joneliness (#19): to bring Mark also qs 
and to stop at’Troas for his cloak and books (12); 
to avoid Alexander (1+. 15), 

Reminder of the way in which the Lord had pro- 
tected him inthe pes in spite of men’s desertion, 
and trust in Him for the future (14-18), 

Special greetings to and from individuals (29-21), 
with further account of his fellow-travellersa (2%), 
and a rencwed appeal to comie soon. 

22, Final Salutation to Tiniothy and to those with him. 


With the exception of the last word the Epistle 
is a personal letter throughout, and was probabl 
never intended to be read aloud to the Chure 
under Timothy’s care. The note in 2’? emphasizes 
this esoteric character. 

iii, LITERARY DEPENDENCE.—The Epistle is so 
ersonal and so little argumentative that there is 
ittle direct quotation in it, even from the OT, the 

im portance of which is so strongly insisted upon 
(315-17), The allusions to it are subconscious and 
secondary. This may be partly accounted for by 
the fact that the writer was without his books 
and parchments (43%) ; yet his mind is thoroughly 
steeped in it. Nu 16°, Is 26 lie behind 2’, but 
mediated through Christ’s saying in Mt 7* *%, Lk 
1375-27: Wis 15’ lies behind 2”, perhaps mediated 
through Ro 9?!; Ps 62 is adapted in 4*; Ps 2223-39 
colours the whole language and thought of 417-18; 
and perhaps Is 42)-3 affects the description of the 
servant of the Lord in 2%-*, 

Jewish tradition—whether written or unwritten 
is uncertain (cf. Thackeray, Relation of St. Paul 
to Contemporary Jewish Thought, pp. 216-222)—is 
quoted in 3° 9, 


49-21, 
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One ‘ faithful saying’ is quoted in 2"-8, possibl 
a fragment of a Christian hymn based on Ito 6? 8", 
Mt 10%, Lk 12° (ef. CGT, ad loc.): the ‘seals’ in 2), 
while based on the OT, were probably already stereo- 
typed as Christian watchwords: 2° reada like a 
reminiscence of some early form of creed (ef. 
Burn, Introduction to the Creeds, pp. 27-30): 45 
is perhaps a quotation from some Christian pro- 
vhet (cf. Jude 17): 48 from some dypadov of the 

ord (cf. Resch, Agrapha, p. 253): 4° recalls the 
end of the Lord’s Prayer. 

There are inany parallelisms with the earlier 
Pauline Epistles. 


13f. cf. Ro 15f., 211-18 cf, Ro 65 87, 
17 ,, Ro Bs, 216 | Tit 39 

18 ,, Ro 1!6, Eph 4}, 222,—~=«W, «1 TiBN, 
19 ,, Ko 16%, Eph 14 28, Bb »» Lit 116, 
TW ,, 1 Fit: 87 » Tit 146 gi, 
114 ,, Rosi, a6 » Ph 13 227, 
94-6 , 1Co o7f. 


OF all these passages Ph 1% 217, 1 Ti 27 6" alone 
sugyert a conscious literary imitation; and they are 
equally consistent, if not more consistent, with the 
hypothesis that they are the entirely independent 
utterances of the same writer. The correspond- 
ences with the Acts are mainly with the speeches 
of St. Paul there (1°, cf. Ac 23! 24; 47, cf. Ac 20%), 
but they are not close enough to be extracts; and if 
they need any explanation, it is very possible that 
St. Luke was preparing the Acts at this time. 

iv. SITUATION IMPLIED AT EPHESUS (2). — (a) 
False Teachers.—-The warning against false teachers 
is lexs prominent than in 1 Tim. or Titus: they 
are in the background, and their features are seen 
with less distinctness; yet, so far as they can be 
descried, they may be identified as the same as 
there. Their chief characteristic is to ‘strive 
about words’ (2'4), to indulge in ‘profane bab- 
blings’ (2"*), in ‘ foolish and ignorant questionings’ 
(2%), in ‘fables’ (4‘): they are ‘corrupted in mind’ 
(3°), unspiritual (2!%), ten ing to a low standard of 
morality (2!%): attracting silly women by profes- 
sions of knowledge, yet unable to satisfy their 
desire for it (3° 7), These tendencies will increase 
hereafter (3! év éoxdrats judpacs, perhaps an applica- 
tion of sume previous prophecy; perhaps little 
more than ‘hereafter, ef. Pr 31”), but within 
Timothy’s own lifetime (3° daorpérov, 42°). In all 
thexe points they resemble the teachers of 1 Tim. and 
Titus. There are, however, two distinctive traits. 
(1) They are yénrs (3%), t.¢. either, loosely, ‘se- 
ducers’ (AV), ‘impostors’ (RV): or, more exactly, 
‘magicians,’ ‘ jugglers,’ carrying on, even in their 
professed Christianity, the old Jewish sorcery or 
the magical formulw of the ‘Ephesian letters,’ 
akin to Simon Magus, Elymas, the sons of Sceva, 
or those who practised ‘curious arts’ at Ephesus. 
The analogy of Jannes and Jambres (38) makes it 
probable that the more exact sense is right. 

(2) Two of them, Hymenwus and Philetus, 
taught definitely that ‘the resurrection is already 
past.’ Such an assertion must have sprung from 
a& low view of matter, shrinking from belief in a 
literal resurrection of the body, and either (a) 
asserting that the only resurrection is the resurrec- 
tion of the spirit to newness of life in baptism—a 
view which springs from the same source as the 
difficulties about the resurrection in 1 Co 15, and 
may have been based on a misrepresentation of 
St. Paul’s own teaching (Ro 6‘), and which was a 
common tenet in Gnostic teaching (cf. Iren. i. 23, 
ll. 31; Tert. de Lesurr. 19, de Prascript. 3; Justin, 
Dial. 80; Polye. «. 7; 2 Clem. Rom. 9), but would 
also find sympathy in Jewish thought; or (6) 
asserting that a man only rose and lived again in 
his posterity, an explanation which is found in 
Acta Thecle 14, tyuets oe Si8dtouev Av Néyee obdros 
dvdcracw yiyverOar Sri Hin yéyovev, ep ols Exopey 
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réxvos — a view Which would be akin to earlier 
Jewish thought, but is a less natural perversion of 
any Christian theory (see Zahn, Lind. 1. p. 486). 

‘here is, then, nothing to dissociate the teachers 
of this Epistle from those of 1 Tim. and Tit.; and 
the importance laid on the true spiritual purposes 
of the OT, as well as the ad hominem appeal to 
the Jewish Haggada (3° *), make it probable that 
they were perverting the spiritual value of the 
OT by the introduction of worthless Rabbinic 
legends and speculations. 

(b) Church Organization.—On this there is little 
stress and few details of it. Timothy representa 
St. Paul; he is to uphold the deposit, the teaching 
received from Paul, Paul’s gospel (12%: 18 23 8 310. 14) ; 
he is to guide the teaching of others (2'*-), to 
exercise discipline (42). He has received a spiritual 

ualification for his task conferred by the imposi- 
tion of St. Paul’s hands (18, but see 1 TIMOTHY): 
his task is described as a d:axovia, he himself as an 
ebayyedtorhs : he is being summoned away for a 
eleetnt visit to St. Paul, but it seems to be assumed 
that he will return (3!"8 43-5), Meanwhile he is to 
secure a sure succession for St. Paul’s teachin 
entrusting it to others, who will be able to 
it on in their turn to others (27). The sug 
of this Epistle, in contrast to that of 1 lim., is 
distinctly against the idea that Timothy was a 
temporary delegate, and favours the theory that 
he held a permanent oftice and a permanent 
localisation of the office. 

v. AUTHORSHIP.—The external evidence for the 
Paulino authorship is much the same as that for 
1 Timothy, save that the allusions to its language 
in writers of the first quarter of the 2nd cent. are 
less unequivocal. It was possibly known b 
Ignatius, more probably by Volyearp (c. 5=2", 
c. 9=4!"), but the conscious borrowing from the 
Epistle is not certain in either writer. This differ- 
ence may be due to the fact that it is a more 
private letter than 1 Timothy. 

On the other hand, the intrinsic evidence of 
genuineness is much stronger than in 1 Tim. or in 
Titus. Positively, there are personal touches 
throughout; negatively, there is less to be urged 
against the genuineness. The picture of Timothy 
as young, timid, affectionate, is of a piece with what 
is known of him elsewhere: the allusions in 1!5-18 216 
410-18. 19-2 bear the stamp of truth, giving a picture 
of desertion and cowardice in some Christians 
which could scarcely have been invented, and they 
are independent of the Acts and of all other known 
sources. So with regard to the writer; in char- 
acter—the affection for his fellow-workers, the 
gratitude for kindness, the sensitiveness to deser- 
tion (cf. 2 Cor.), the prayer for those who have 
deserted him, the sense of the importance of his 
own mission, the appeal to his own teaching and 
his own sufferings, the self-sacrifice for the elect’s 
sake, the assurance of the Lord’s protection and of 
the reward which he shall receive at the last day ; 
in method of teaching—the loyalty to Judaism 
(12=Ph 3°), the value attached to the OT (3!% 1%, 
ef. Ro 15‘), the use of Jewish traditions (48), the 
masculine contempt for trivialities of argument 
(2'6) ; in the substance of the doctrines taught—the 
stress on God’s purpose and grace, on the conquest 
of death, on the risen Christ as the inspirer of 
confidence, on the need of suffering and of courage, 
on the moral tests of faith,—all these point clearly 
to St. Paul. There is no objection, on the side of 
Church organization or of the doctrines assailed, 
to be raised against his authorship. The slight 
distrust of Timothy’s courage and conduct (16 234) 
may surprise us, but they would be more surpris. 
ing in a forger: the repetition to him of the names 
of his mother and grandmother (15) are indeed un- 
necessary, but very natural in an old man recalling 
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his old converts; the assertion of his apostleship 
(1"") is natural to one who is enforcing the duty of 
loyal adherence to his teaching: the vague gener- 
alities about the false teaching and the absence of 
controversial argument in refutation of them are 
natural in writing to one who knew all the circum- 
stances. The reference to the persecutions in 
Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra only (3"), is expli- 
cable, as they were the first which Timothy had 
witnessed, and is very like that in 2 Co 115-8, 
The only ground of suspicion lies in the style— 
partly in the large number of drag deydueva (44 
in this Epistle alone: d@rcty, dxalpws, dxparis, 
dvatwrupetvy, dvdduois, dvaridev, dvapiyew, dvetc- 
xdxos, dveralaxuvros, dviuepos, dvridiarl@ecOat, dral- 
devros, dmorpérec@a, Aprios, dadirdyados, Bédriov, 
ydyypava, vyéns, yuvarxdpiov, deAla, Exdnrdos, éANeyuds, 
évdvvew, éwavipOwots, éemicwpevew, Oedmrvevotos, Kara- 
Pbelpew, xviOew, oyopaxety, uduun, méuBpava, vew- 
reptxos, dpPoropety, microvoba, mpayyarla, crparodoyet, 
cuvkaxormadeiv, swappovicuds, pedrdvyns, Pliravros, PcAh- 
dovos, Pirdeos, yaArxevs, xphotuos, no one of which, 
however, suggests a later date), and more de- 
finitely, in the many words or phrases — either 
Latinisms (xdpuw &xw, dc fv airlay) or half-stereo- 
typed formula (xalapd cuveldnois, xadapd xapdla, 
érlyvwots GAnOelas, mapabhxy, vyalvovres Abyot, 7 
vytalvovca didacxadla, misrds 6 Adyos, BeBiror Kevo- 
gular, 7 Tod diaBdd\ov mayls, 6 Tod Beod AvOpwros, 
6 viv alwv)—which sugeest a different writer at a 
rather later stage of Christianity. With regard to 
these the suggestions urged on 1 Tim. will hold 
good, and it will perhaps be felt that, if they 
stood alone, they would not be so striking as when 
placed side by side with 1 Tim. and Titus. The 
would be scarcely a serious objection to this 
Epistle, on the hypothesis that those were later 
imitations of this. 

The difficulty of inserting the historical situation 
in the time covered by the Acts, or of placing 
the date of the Epistle in the first Roman im- 
prisonment, seems insuperable, and, if it is genuine, 
it presupposes a later imprisonment(cf. 1 TIMOTHY). 

vi. INTEGRITY. — The MSS supply no hint of 
interpolation or of ‘contamination’ in the Epistle, 
neither does any internal necessity require such an 
hy pothesis. ut there are certain facts which 
have not unnaturally raised doubts abont the 
integrity. Thus (1) the Epistle varies between 
two main purpeses, and there is a possibility of 
contradiction between them. The greater part is 
an instruction to Timothy about his teaching at 
Ephesus, and it seems to be assumed that he will 
remain there; the latter part summons him to 
leave and join the writer. These two purposes are 
obviously capable of being combined, and the 
appeals in chs. 1 and 2 may naturally be inter- 
preted ‘show courage by coming to join me in my 
prison,’ ‘entrust your teaching to others in your 
own absence or in the prospect of your own death’ ; 
but this is not said, as might have been expected 
in the face of 4°. 

(2) Again, sections of the Epistle are personal 
and distinctly Pauline throughout; while others 
(243°) consist of vague generalities, consistent 
with Pauline authorship, but not demanding it. 

(3) There are some apparent contradictions, e.g. 
3° as contrasted with 2" (but they are not neces- 
sarily spoken of the same persons, and, while 3° 
refers to external success, 2!” refers mainly to 
internal degeneracy): again, 4! as contrasted with 
471 (but Luke may have been St. Paul’s only 
attendant in prison, Buuulis and the others Roman 
Christians who had access to him from outside). 

(4) The construction of the opening sentence is 
difficult, and has suggested that it has been care- 
lessly reconstructed from some earlier form; but 
its difficulty does not go beyond that of many 


Pauline paragraphs. Again, 1*!® is easily separ- 
able from the surrounding context, and its con- 
nexion with it is not at first sight obvious: yet 
there is a real connexion (see the analysis), and 
the difficulty of its position will remain on any 
theory of construction. 

These facts have given rise to attempts of two 
kinds to resolve the eels into separate parts. 

(1) It consists of two, or possibly more, letters 
by St. Paul himself, which have been accidentally 
combined. In this case 1'-48 with, perhaps, 4!%4! 
and *> might form one letter, written from the 
Roman imprisonment, and 4° with 42 will be a 
second letter, perhaps written earlier, at the time 
of the imprisonment in Cuwsarea (Clemen), or even 
later in the Roman imprisonment. This theory 
meets many difficulties, would imply very little 
dislocation of MSS, and very possibly has an 
analogy in the end of the Epistle to the Romans. 

(2) It consists of genuine fragments of Pauline 
letters, worked up into one whole by some later 
writer, say of the time of Domitian (Clemen), with 
the object of strengthening Christians in the face 
of persecution, and securing the tradition of apos- 
tolic doctrine against innovating tendencies. We 
might then have (a) 4935 1921.228 4 ghort letter, 
calling Timothy to rejoin him, written at some 
time in the third missionary journey (McGiflert, 
Bartlet) ; (6) 1'-2' 3'°45 and 4'628 aq letter of 
encouragement to Timothy, written at the end of 
the Roman imprisonment; (c) 2'*-3° the addition 
of the ultimate redactor. Further and more de- 
tailed suggestions of the possibility of reconstruc- 
tion will be found in Clemen (Die KEinheitlichkeit 
der Paul. Briefe, pp. 142-156); McGiffert (The 
Apostolic Age, pp. 404-414); Moftatt (The His- 
torical New Testament, pp. 700-704). But there is 
no sufficient reason for treating any part of the 
Epistle as un-Pauline: the theories He interweaving 
of document with document are too intricate to be 
probable, and no one theory has commanded any- 
thing like acommon assent. Jiilicher (Kinleitung*, 
pp. 155, 156) entirely rejects the theory, because of 
the unity of each of the Pastoral Epistles, and 
regards them throughout as purely inventions 
attributed to the apostle. 

vii, VALUE.—The importance of the Epistle is 
not great on doctrinal or ecclesiastical grounds: 
doctrinally, indeed, it adds the fullest statement 
of the inspiration of the OT and of its primary 
value to a Christian teacher that is to be found in 
the NT: it probably bears witness to the practice 
of prayer to God for mercy to the dead (1), and it 
shows the power of the Christian doctrine of a 
Risen Christ to support a Christian in the face of 
death : ceseleatteatiGul y, it shows the value attached 
to the imposition of the apostle’s hands, and to a 
succession of ministers as 4 means of securing the 
tradition of sound annie but none of these 
points are peculiar to this f dette Its real value 
1s historical and personal. Assuming the Vauline 
authorship, it is the chief source of evidence for 
Pau)’s life after the close of the Acts, supporting the 
theory of a second imprisonment, giving details of 
the last trial, implying further missionary work to 
the east, and pesstyy to the west (4°) of Rome, 
testifying to his reconciliation with John Mark, 
and giving glimpses of some of his friends, who 
are not known to us from other sources. On the 
non-Pauline authorship, its witness to these his- 
toric facts may be trusted, and it would also be 
8 witness to the tone of ecclesiastical thought 
in Pauline Churches at the end of the lst or 
beginning of the 2nd cent. 


But its main interest 
is one o 


character, and two portraits emerge 
from it. (1) The portrait of the ideal Christian 
minister. He is, like Christ Himeelf, to re- 
produce the features of Isaiah’s ideal of ‘The 
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Servant of the Lord,’ patient, gentle, hopeful, 
interceding (274): he is to be God’s man, His loyal 
liegeman (3!"); like a soldier, unentangled with 
civil duties (2); like an athlete, obeying loyally 
the rules of the contest (2°); like a husbandman, 
toiling hard, and, if so, earning his reward (2°); 
like a tradesman, honestly cutting out his goods 
(2°59); like a fisherman, trying to catch back those 
who have been caught by the devil (2°62): he needs 
courage, gentleness in face of opposition, willing- 
ness to face suffering, hopefulness for those who 
have gone wrong: he is to be serviceable (evxpyoros, 
4) thoronghly equipped for every good work (3%), 
to keep himself free from moral evil (27), to re- 
kindle the grace given by ordination, remembering 
that it was the gilt of a spirit of love and power 
and discipline (1’). In teaching, he is to avoid idle 
speculations and restless innovations, to be loyal 
to the truth, to be long-suffering and yet bold in 
rebuke; the remembrance of the Risen Christ is 
to be ever before him; and he is to take for his 
standard of life and teaching (a) the facts of the 
apostle’s life (3%), (5) the outline of the apostle’s 
teaching, (c) the OT Scriptures, which are not 
only able to make him wise unto salvation, but 
also to guide him in his discipline of others. 

(2) The portrait of the Christian minister, with 
his work done, facing death (cf. 1 John and 
2 Peter) He aequiesces gladly in the present, 
but his eyes are turned mainly to the past or to 
the future. He recalls the way in which he from 
his youth, and his ancestors before him, have 
worshipped God (1%): he dwells on God’s power 
(17 & 12.21 4!7) ag having protected him in all past 
dangers (3), as communicated to himself (4!7), and 
yet independent of himself—God may imprison His 
preachers, but Ilis word is never fettered (2°): he 
reviews his whole course, he has no doubt of his 
reward ; and so he looks into the future, he antici- 
pates the false teaching that will arise (3'), he 
warns against it, he provides for a succession of 
teachers to whom the truth can be entrusted (2%): 
he strengthens his favourite son for his task: he 
is sure that God will protect him from every evil 
work that may meet him in this life, and he looks 
beyond the grave: he sees God’s sure foundation 
firmly standing (2'%): he sees God protecting the 
teaching which he has handed back to Ilis care 
(1}7): he sees God rewarding evil-doers according 
to their work (4!%); he sees the heavenly kingdom, 
eternal glory, life and immortality ; he sees the 
coming in brightness (érigaveca) of the Righteous 
Judge, and the crown of righteousness given to 
him and to all who have loved that coming (4°). 

The Epistle is the letter of a good shepherd who 
is laying down his life for his sheep to one whom 
he is training to be also a good shepherd and to 
lay down his life for his sheep, and is inspired by 
the remembrance of ‘the Good Shepherd’ who had 
laid down His life and risen from the grave. 

Litsraturs.—For the literature cf. 1 Timothy and Titus. 

W. Lock. 

TIN (S43 bédAtl) was known as an alloy with 
copper at least aa carly as 1600 B.C. in Kuypt, and 
probably before 2000 B.c. in Europe. It was also 
Caren pure in Egypt at least by 1400 n.c. 
‘he source of it is much debated. Banca, Spain, 
and Britain have all been proposed. That it 
appears as an alloy earlier in Europe than in 

gypt shows that it was European; and the 
nearest source of it to the early bronze lands of 
Europe is in the tin mines of Bohemia and Saxony. 
Tin (Gr. xacolrepos) in the literal sense is mentioned 
in Nu 317 (P) along with brass, iron, and lead, and 
along with the same metals is used fiy. of Israel in 
Ezk 22! (cf. v.); and it appears in Ezk 27? along 
with silver, iron, and lead, as an article of com- 
merce brought to Tyre from Tarshish. In Is 1% 
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‘alloy’ would be a better rendering than ‘tin.’ In 
Zec 4° Saga jaxz= plummet. See further under 
MINES, MINING. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


TIPHSAH (nppa=‘ the ford’).—The name of two 

laces. 

4. (Gad; Thaphsa) The northern limit of Solo- 
mon’s dominions west of the Euphrates — the 
southern limit being Gaza (1 K 4%). It is identi- 
fied by nearly all commentators with Thapsacus, 
on the right bank of the Euphrates, above 
the confluence of the Belsk. Tiphsah was the 
lowest ford across the Euphrates, and the point 
at which Cyrus the younger forded the river, the 
water being breast-high (Xen. Anad, 1. iv. 11). 
At the same place Darius crossed before and after 
Issus, and Alexander crossed in pursuit, on two 
bridges (Arrian, iii. 7). Tiphsah was the most 
important crossing-place in the middle course of 
the Euphrates, sal on one of the great commerciul 
routes between the East and the West. In the 
time of Xenophon it was great and prosperous, 
and it is mentioned later as the point at which 
river-borne goods from the lower fuclrates were 
landed and shipped. Under the Seleucids it was 
called Amphipolis. The town was at or near 
Kaladt Dibse, about cight miles below Meskine 
(Peters, Nippur), 

2. (B Gepod, A Oatpd [i.e. nyon Tirzah]; Thapnsa) 
A town, apparently near Tirzah, which was taken 
by Menahem after he had dispossessed Shallum 
and seized the throne (2 K 15'*), Josephus (Ané. 
IX. xi. 1) writes the name Oayd as if it were 
Thapsacus. ‘Thenius suggests that the name was 
originally written Tappuuh (cf. Luc, Tagwd). The 
site is unknown. C. W. WILSON, 


TIRAS (oyr; Ocecpds, Luc. Orpds). — A son of 
Japheth, Gn 10?7(P], 1 Ch 15. Ethnologieally, the 
name should probably be identified with the 
Turusha, a seafaring people mentioned in the Egyp- 
tian inscriptions of the 13th cent., the Tuponvol of 
the Greeks (so Ed. Meyer [Gesch. d. Alterthums, 
i. 260], followed by Dillm., Holzinger, Gunkel, 
eé al.). Jensen (/heol, Ltztg. 1899, 3, col. 70) 
makes it='l'arsus; W. Max Miiller (Orient, Liztg. 
Aug. 1900, col. 290) takes itas a doublet of Tarshish 
of v.*, which he identifies with Turs, te. the land 
of the Tyrrhenians or sey There are the strongest 
objections to the view of Josephus (Azé. 1. vi. 1), 
Jerome (on Gn 10), and the Targg., that Tiras= 
the Thracians. J. A. SELBIE. 


TIRATHITES (enna; BA’Apyabtely, Luc, Gapadel). 
—A. family of scribes that dwelt at Jabez, 1 Ch 
255, The passage is very obscure. See SHIMEATH- 
ITES, and cf. GENEALOGY, vol. il. p. 128%, and 
Wellh. de Gentibus, 30 If. 


TIRE.—The Eng. word ‘tire,’ which occurs as a 
subst. = headdress in Is 3'§, Ezk 2417-33, Jth 108 16%, 
is simply an aphetic form of ‘attire’; it has 
nothing to do with ‘tier’ or ‘tiara,’ though its 
special application to the dress for the Aead 1s per- 
haps due to such a fanciful connexion. Cf. Adams, 
II Peter, 70, ‘They metamorphose their heads, as if 
they were ashamed of the head of God’s making, 

roud of the tire-woman’s. Sometimes one tire 1s 
ialf the husband’s rent-day’; also Spenser, /Q U. 
ix, 19— 
‘ Her yellow golden heare 
Was trimly woven, suit in tresses wrought, 


No other tire she on her head did weare, 
But crowned with a garland of sweete roslero.’ 


The verb ‘ to tire’ is used more seneral y=: Gress. 
adorn, as 1 P 3° Tind., ‘ For after this maner in the 
olde tyme dyd the holy wemen which trusted in 
God, tyer them selves, and were obedient to their 
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husbandes’; though its only occurrence in AV 
has the sense of attiring the head, 2 K 9* ‘And she 
painted her face, and tired her head, and looked 
out at a window.’ The Heb. verb in this last pas- 
sage is 3'7, lit. to make a thing good, right, beautiful 
(LXX dyaddvew); cf, its use in Ex 30’ (of trimming 
a lamp) and Hos 10! (of erecting goodly mazzébahs). 
The nouns rendered ‘tire’ are—1. .9 Ezk 24!7 %, 
This word prob. denotes a tiara or turban of an 
ornate character. Itsother occurrences are Ix 39%, 
Ezk 44!8 (both of the headdress of the priests), [s 3” 
(worn by fashionable ladies) 61% 7° (in the last the 
bridegroom ‘makes his headdress priestly,’ in allu- 
sion to the splendour of, or the special way of 
folding, the priestly turban [unless, with Marti, ez 
al., we read }'3: for jaz]). 2 ayy Is 3% See 
CRESCENTS. 3. ulrpa, Jth 10° 168. 
J. HASTINGS. 

TIRHAKAH (apm), king of Cush (Gapdé [so B in 
2 Kings; A @apaxd, which is read also by B in 
Isaiah ; Luc. OapOdx] Bactreds Al@idrwy), marched 
out from Egypt against Sennacherib during the 
expedition of the latter against Judma, in the reign 
of Hezekiah (2 K 19%, Is 37°), immediately before 
the destruction of Sennacherib’s anny in the night 
by the angel of the Lord at Libnah. Herodotus 
(il, 141) relates that Sethos or Sethon, king of 
Egypt and priest of Hephestus, obtained the de- 
struction of the army of Sennacherib from his god, 
who at night-time sent a host of field mice into the 
invaders’ camp at Pelusium. The mice devoured 
the bow-strings and harness, and left the foe help- 
less. ‘Sethon’ seems to be Srey the title of the 
priest of ‘ Hephestus,’ i.e. Ptah of Memphis (see 
Griffith, Stories of the High Priests of Memphas, p. 
8), and this title 1s hardly compatible with that of 
king. If Sennacherib’s expedition be that of B.c. 
701,—the only expedition to these parts recorded in 
his annals (see art. SENNACHERIB),—it must have 
taken place before the reign of Tirhakah, which 
began in 691, This evidence combined points to the 
following hypothetical reconstruction of the episode: 
Tirhakah, Taran his elevation to the Etluopian- 
Eeypuan throne, was governor of Lower Egypt ; 
and at its capital, Memphis, he was high priest 
of Ptah when Sennacherib threatened invasion 
(Griflith, Zc. p. 10). After some signal and unex- 
pected disaster on the frontier of Palestine or Egypt, 
Sennacherib was compelled to retreat hastily. 

To return to facts: Sennacherib died in B.c. 682. 
Tirhakah (Egyp. THRQ), who was the last king but 
one of the 25th (Ethiopian) Dynasty,—founded by 
Shabaka,—began to reign in 691. is monuments 
are found at Gebel Barkal in Nubia, as well as 
throughout Egypt. In [yyptian documents Tir- 
hakah is entitled ‘Pharaoh’; but, though probably 
long resident in Egypt before ascending the throne 
(Schaefer, Acgyp. Zischr. 1900, 51), he was essenti- 
ally an Ethiopian, and was for some time excluded 
from Egypt by the Assyrians. Outside Egypt, 
doubtless, he was known as ‘ king of Cush.’ After 
sustaining several attacks, Taharqa (Assyr. Tarkii) 
was driven out of Egypt in 670 by Esarhaddon, who 
plundered Memphis and Thebes, and divided the 
government among 20 rulers—chiefly native — 
tributary to Assyria. This arrangement was of 
short duration, Tirliakah seems to have returned 
to Egypt after Esarhaddon had withdrawn, and 
Esarhaddon was on his way to punish the E typ- 
tian revolt when he died in Nov. 669 (Johns in hen 
Bibl. s.v. ‘Esarhaddon’). The first expedition of 
his successor, eames was against Egypt. It 
was on a great scale, and overwhelmed both Lower 
and Upper Egypt. Tirhakah fled from Memphis to 
Thebes, and from Thebes to Ethiopia, whence he at 
once commenced intriguing with the princes of the 
Delta. The plot was frustrated, and soon afterwards 
Tirhakah died. He was succeeded by Tanut-Amon 


(Assyr. Tandamane), who recovered Egypt, but 
was driven out by Assurbanipal in the last Assyrian 
expedition ever made against that country. 
I, Lu, GRIFFITH. 
TIRHANAH (7j¢798; B @apdu, A Oapxrd, Lue. 
Gapaavd), — A son of Caleb by his concubine, 
Maacah, 1 Ch 2%, 


TIRIA (xvyn, but Baer x~A; Bom., A Onpd, Lue. 
"EOprd). —A son of Jehallelel, 1 Ch 4°, 


TIRSHATHA (xo971n3).—The word occurs in five 
places; the LXX omits it altogether in Neh 8° 10!; 
reads on the doubtful authority of a late corrector 
‘A@apoaéd in Neh 77%; and in Ezr 28, Neh 7% 
fluctuates between A ‘A@epoaéd, B ‘A@epoad, and 
‘Acepoaéd. The term occurs also under the dis- 
guised form of Attharias in 1 Es 5“ and of Atthar- 
ates in 1 Es 9” (cf. vol. i. p. 203). That the word 
is the name of an office, is indicated by the constant 
presence of the article; but Ewald’s (17J, Eng. tr. 
v. 87) conjecture of the high-shrievalty is not happy. 
The word is genuine Persian, a modified form of a 
hypothetical Old Pers. tarsaéta (cf. J. Scheftelowitz, 

risches im AT, p, 93), of which ‘his reverence’ in its 
literal sense and not in its ecclesiastical usage ma 
be taken as a close modern equivalent. In Neh 12: 
and elsewhere, for the Persian term is substituted 
the Semitic 750 (see GOVERNOR), which is the title of 
the prefect or viceroy, with both civil and military 
functions, of & province or smaller district under 
either Assyrian or Persian rule. The appointment 
was made directly by the king ; and when for any 
reason such an official was sent on special service, 
his relation to the chief of the province was not 
always clearly defined, and friction and jealousy 
followed (Ezr 5° to 674), The title is derived from 
the Assyrian paid, through the Babylonian pahat 
(see Delitzsch, Heb. Lang. in Light of Assyr. 
Research, pP- 12, 13; Schrader, COT i. 175, 176), 
and is neither post-exilic nor Persian in its origin. 
Its use dates from the time of Jeremiah, and con- 
tinued into the Talmudic period, when the term 
was used as equivalent to dpxtepets (Bikkurim, 
iii, 3). On the whole the Tirshatha appears to 
have been a royal commissioner or plenipotentiary, 
invested with the full powers of a satrap or viceroy, 
and employed on a special mission with the accom- 
plishment of which his appointment ceased. 

R. W. Moss. 

TIRZAH (ny7a, Oepod).—1. Mentioned Jos 12% as 
one of the 31 places whose kings Joshua smote. 
Tirzah afterwards became the capital of Jeroboam 
I., presumably of his son Nadab, and certainly of 
the three adventurers, Baasha, Elah, and Zimri 
(1 K 14!7 1522-38 165-8 9.15), In 1 K 14!7 the reading 
of the LXX (A) is Zapipd, 3.e. Zereda, Jeroboam’s 
birthplace. LBaasha was buried at Tirzah (1 K 16%), 
probably Elah also, as it was there he was slain 
while drinking in the house of one of his officers 
(v.%), The Omrides transferred the seat of govern- 
ment to Samaria (vv.%:”), but ‘lirzal retained its 
importance probably as a fortress, as it was there 
{if MT be correct, but cf. LXX and Buhl, p. 247] 
that Menahem gathered a force to attack Shallum 
(2 K 154), After this Tirzah drops out of mie 

In Ca 64 the Shulammite is declared to 
beautiful as Tirzah, comely as Jerusalem, The 
Heb. custom of personifying cities as women robs 
this comparison of the strangeness it would else 
have for us. It may be the glory and prestige of 
the capital that led to the simile, quite as much 
as the circumstance that Tirzah had a reputation 
for beauty, or that it occupied a site renowned for 
its loveliness. * 

* Neither LXX nor Vulgate take Tirzah here as a proper 
name. A derivation from ny}, to delight, is implied in their 
renderings («v3enia, suavis). 
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The site of Tirzah has not yet been recovered 
beyond doubt. Tetasir, a fortress on the high road 
from Shechem to Bethshan at its junction with the 
Abel-meholah road (see G, A. Smith, HG@/L 355), 
seems too far north to suit 2 K 164, and generally 
farther north than Jeroboam would be likely to 
fix his home. Robinson (BLP? iii. 302 f.) sugyests 
the identification of Tirzah with Tulluzah, a town 
on a hill not far north of Mt. Ebal, which agrees 
with the position assigned to Thersa by Brocardus 
(Descriptio, vii.), 3 leagues east of Samaria. A. 
Socin in Baedcker’s Pal. and Syr. accepts this 
identification; but Buhl (GAP 203) is inclined 
to identify Tirzah with the modern ef-Zire, the 
Tirathana of Jos. (Ant. XVIII. iv. 1) in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gerizim. 

2. One of the five daughters of Zelophehad whose 
case decided woman’s rights in property among 
the Jews. The order of their names (Nu 26° 27 
36", Jos 17%, all P) differs in 36" from that of the 
other lists, and Heb. and LXX do not ayree. 

A. S. AGLEN, 

TISHBITE.—Sce ELWAn, vol. i. p. 687; and cf. 
Ed. Kénig in Expos. Times, xii. (1901) 383. 


TISHRI (Month).—See TIME. 


TITANS.—A Greek word (T(e):raves), mythological 
in its history and meaniny, used in the LXX in 
translating the term ‘valley of Rephaim’ in 25 
518.23, It is also used in Judith (167), in the en- 
comium upon the heroine— 

‘For their mighty one fell not by young men, 
Neither did sona of Titans smite him, 
Nor tall giants set upon him ; 
But Judith,’ etc. 

These passages are principally interesting as 
showing how the Hellenistic Jews who translated 
the OT, and who wrote Judith, connected in thought 
the réph@im of their scriptures with the dim and 
mighty figures of the Greek mythological legends. 
See REPHAIM, GIANT. W.J. BEECHER. 


TITHE ("wyn, S8exdrn). —The payment of tithe 
is a practice both ancient and widespread, being 
found among many peoples, Semitic and non- 
Semitic. The choice of a tenth as the portion due 
to God was dictated by obvious considerations. 
The History of the tithe in Israel is in many respects 
obscure, In the strange, and probably late, docu- 
ment, Gn 14, we read that Abraham paid tithes 
of the spoil to Melchizedek ; and Jacob at Bethel 
makes a conditional vow to pay God a tenth of all 
that He gives to him (Gn 28-2 Py. But these narra- 
tives cannot be taken as evidence for patriarchal 
times. The latter is one of several which carry 
back the practice of the narrator’s own time to an 
origin in the patriarchal age, and is illustrated by 
Am 44, which shows that tithes were paid at some 
of the N. Isr. sanctuaries in the reign of Jeroboam 
I. (see Driver, addoc.). It is accordingly remark- 
able that no reference is make to tithes in the 
Bk of the Covenant. This is usually explained on 
the theory that the tithes were originally identical 
with the first-fruits, and that the need of more 
strictly defining the amount that should be paid, 
led, in the later legislation, to the use of the term 
which had already been employed in the N. Isr. 
sanctuaries. W. v Smith, on its contrary, thinks 
that the tithe was a fixed tribute, comparatively 
modern in its origin. At an earlier period the 
tribute took the form of first-fruits, which were a 
private offering. When this was no longer adequate 
to meet the expenses of a more elaborate cultus, 
the tithe was charged asa fixed burden on land. 
We know from 1S 8" that a tithe was paid to the 
king, and, if he devoted this to the support of the 
royal sanctuaries, the transition to a tithe paid by 


the farmers directly to the sanctuaries is readily 
accounted for. Unlike the first-fruits, the tithe 
was used to provide the public banquets at sacred 
festivals (see W. R. Smith, WS? 245-254). The 
later legislation and practice were as follows :— 

(a) In Deuteronomy.—In 14-7 it is enacted that 
each year the produce of the soil should be tithed, 
and the tithe taken to the central sanctuary and 
there eaten ; or, if this be inconvenient by reason of 
distance, it may be turned into money, which must 
be spent on a sacrificial banquet at the central 
sanctuary. To this the Levite, since he has no 
portion, 1s to be invited. It must be noticed that 
the tithe is not used for public feasting, but is to 
be consumed by the farmer and his household. 
This regulation may be a reform due to the fact 
that in earlier times the ruling classes, while not 
furnishing the provisions for the feast, secured the 
best for themselves. ¥ urther, the tithe is not used 
for the support of the priesthood or the temple 
services. ‘I'he Levite has a moral claim to a share 
in the banquet, but it rests with the farmer him- 
self whether this is recognized. In the following 
verses (14782) and in 26)*") it is enacted that every 
third year, called the year of tithing, all the tithe 
shall be laid up in the towns and distributed to the 
Levite, the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow. 
It is generally agreed that Deuteronomy does not 
contemplate two tithes,—one to be consumed each 
year, including the third, at the central sanctuary, 
and the other to be levied for charity every third 
year,—but rather a different destination for the 
same tithe, so that in the third year it shall be kept 
at home and devoted exclusively to charity. The 
origin of this regulation is perhaps to be found in 
the abolition of the old mublic banquets, and con- 
sequent necessity that some other provision should 
be made for the poor. Since there would be no 
tithe in the Sabbatical year, when the land lay 
fallow, the year of tithing would probably coincide 
with the third and sixth years in each cycle of seven 

ears, The question remains whether the tithe in 

Jeuteronomy is to be identified with the first-fruits. 
In favour of this view it may be urged that it 
is not probable that a double tribute should be 
exacted from the crops, and that the close con- 
nexion of the law of first-fruits with that of tithes 
in Dt 26-5 shows that the two are really identical. 
The basket of first-fruits presented to the priest 
must be assumed in that case to be a portion of the 
first-fruits taken from the tithe. The command 
to ‘rejoice in all the good which J” thy God hath 
given unto thee,’ implies that a feast followed the 
presentation of the basket of first-fruits, and this 
would correspond to the banquet on the tithe 
enjoined 14%-*7, The introduction of the term 
‘tithe’ will then have been due to the necessity of 
fixing with precision the amount of the first-fruits. 
On the other hand, 184 ordains that the first-fruita 
shall be given to the priest, but this was certainly 
not the case with the tithe. And the feast referred 
to in 26" may not have been a feast on the first- 
fruits. It is difficult to decide between the two 
views, but it seems safer on account of 18* (which 
would otherwise have to be regarded as probably 
later) to distinguish between the tithe and the 
first-fruits. The objection based on the raid eer 
bility that a double tribute would be exacted, falls 
to the ground if the first-fruits consisted merely of 
the basket of fruit, etc., presented at the central 
sanctuary. 

(b) In the Priestly Code (P).—In the legislation 
of kzekiel, which forms the transition to P, there 
is no law as to tithes. P exhibits a great advance 
on the earlier regulations. According to Nu 182! 
‘all the tithe in Israel’ is given to the tribe of 
Levi ‘for an inheritance.’ The Levites are in their 
turn to give a tenth of this (‘a tithe of the tithe’) 
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to the priests (‘a heave-offering to Aaron the 
priest,’ Nu 18%-2), The origin of this is probably 
to be sought in an extension of the charity tithe 
enjoined in Deuteronomy, which is now devoted to 
the Levites exclusively, and used for this purpose, 
not once in three years, but every year. Lv 27% 31 
ordains that, if the tithe is redeemed, one-fifth of 
the value shall be added. It is generally agreed 
that a tithe of cattle is not contemplated, but only 
of agricultural produce. It is true that in Lv 273 8 
cattle are caolidedl, and rules are given aa to the 
selection, and to prevent any exchange. But this 
law stands by itself, it is not referred to in Neh 
1957-38 124 135-12) and is first mentioned 2 Ch 3158, 
It is probably a later addition inserted between 
the time of Nehemiah and that of the Chronicler. 
Attempts have been made to reconcile the regula- 
tions of the Priestly Code with those of Deuter- 
onomy. It has been supposed that Deuteronomy 
refers to a second tithe distinct from that in P and 
to be levied on the nine-tenths remaining after the 
tithe to the Levites had been deducted. Against 
this the following considerations are decisive. No 
hint is given in Deiteconcmy that such a second 
tithe is spoken of, nor can such an interpretation 
be fairly put on the passage, for a reference to the 
assumed first tithe would have been necessary. 
Nor is it probable that a tax of nearly one-fifth 
of the whole produce should be imposed on the 
farmers. Nor 1s it credible that the Levites should 
participate in the second tithe because, like the 
poor and defenceless, they were dependent on 
charity, if they were in possession of a tithe already 
made over to them. And, lastly, the language of 
Nu 182 ‘unto the children of Levi, behold, I have 
given all the tithe in Israel for an inheritance,’ 
utterly excludes any tithe which was devoted, as 
the Deuteronomic tithe, to other purposes. Here, 
as elsewhere, the explanation is that the regulations 
belong to different stages of legislation. 

(c) In later Judaism.—Two tithes were levied 
—one for the Levites in accordance with the law 
of P, the other to be consumed by the offerer in 
accordance with that of D. The tithe was the 
most valuable part of the income of the Levites. 
The Mishna laid down this rule: ‘ Everythin 
which may be used as food, and is cultivated an 
grows out of the earth, is liable to tithe’ (Maaseroth 
1,1) The Pharisees evinced their scrupulous 
adherence to the Law by ollering tithes of ‘ mint, 
anise, and cummin’ (Mt 23%). The second tithe 
was of course consumed by the offerer, and with 
it the tithe of cattle was usually reckoned, though 
Philo apparently includes it in the perquisites of 
the priests. If the second tithe was converted 
into money, one-fifth of the value had to be added ; 
and the money could be spent only on food, drink, 
and ointment necessary for the sacrificial feast. 
The charity tithe ( or ‘third tithe’) was levied for 
the poor every third year. 

Lit#RATURE.—Nowack, lfeb. Archdol. il, 257-259; Wellhausen, 
Prolegom, pp, 156-158; Driver, Deut. pp. 166-173; W. R. 
Smith, 483 pp. 245-253 ; Schtirer, HU P u. i. 281. 

A. S. PEAKE, 

TITLE ON CROSS.—It was customary in the 
Roman empire, when a criminal was going to 
execution, for a board (called cavis), on which the 
ground of condemnation (airla, causa) was written, 
to be carried before him or hung round his neck— 
the inscription being known as titulus (Gr. rlr)os). 
Instances of this custom will be found in Suet, 
Calig, 32—‘ precedente titulo qui causam pene 
indicaret,’ Domit. 10; Eusebius, HE v. 1 (see 
Swete, St. Mark, p. 359). All four evangelists 
mention that the custom was observed at the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus Christ, though they describe the 
title as aflixed to the cross, without referring to its 
being carried on the way toGolgotha. They have 
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various styles of ag reang it. As usual, St 
Mark’s description is the fullest. He calls it 


‘the superscription of his accusation’ (4 ércypag) 
ris alrlas abrod, Mk 15%); in the First Gospel it is 
‘his accusation’ (alrlay atrod, Mt 2787); and in 
the Third it is simply ‘a superscription’ (ém:ypady, 
Lk 23°), The Fourth Gospel calls it by the 
technical name (rirdos), and states that it was 
written in three languayes—Hebrew (i.e. Aramaic, 
the Ue NReS of the Jews of Palestine), Latin (the 
official language), and Greek (the language cur- 
rent throughout the East), Jn 19!* 2%, The four 
td uit also vary in their statements of the words 
of the title, viz.:— 
Mk=‘ The king of the Jews’ (5 Bactheds rav 
"Tovdalwv), 
Mt=‘ This is Jesus the king of the Jews’ (odrés 
dori 'Inoods é Bacidevs Tay Tovdalwy). 
Lk=‘ This is the king of the Jews’ (4 Bagtdeds 
Ta&v ’Tovdalwy obros), 
Jn=‘Jesus of Nazareth the king of the Jews’ 
(‘Incods & Naftwpatos 4& Bactheds ray 
"Tovdalwy), 
It is not easy to determine which of these was the 
original form of words. The instance from the 
Letter of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons, where 
the martyr’s name is given (oirés éo7w “Arrados 
6 Xpiortavés, Eusebius, HE vy. 1), would snggest (1) 
that Mt and Lk are right in giving the word ‘ this’ 
(obros), and (2) that Mt and Jn are right in givin 
the name—‘ Jesus.’ Since Mt is the only Gospe 
that has both the forms found in the passage cited 
from Eusebius, the preference seems to lie with the 
phrase as given in that Gospel. But then we 
cannot be sure that the same form of words was 
used in all cases, or that the Letter of the Churches 
of Vienne and Lyons gives it with verbal accuracy. 
oreover, it may have been variously phrased in 
the three languages. The following arrangement 
has been suggested :— 


pynmn yp yon ye 
OYTOC ECTIN IHCOYC O BaciAEYC TWN IOYAAIWN. 
REX JUDAEORUM. 


eA PC SE TGR RA EET SPI ee 


(See Geikie, Life and Words of Christ, ch. lxiii. 
note e). 

The variations are quite immaterial. In all 
four accounts the essential words are the same. . 
The title describes Jesus as ‘ King of the Jews.’ 
It makes no mention of sedition or usurpation ; 
the phrase is absolute. Plainly, it was a sarcastic 
expression; but it was perceived at once that the 
point of the sarcasm was against the Jews rather 
than against their Victim. ‘This is shown by St. 
John, who narrates how the chief priests requested 
Pilate to change the title to ‘He said, I am king 
of the Jews,’ and how Pilate haughtily refused to 
alter what he had written (Jn 19*! 2), 

W. F. ADENEY. 

TITTLE.—The Eng. word ‘tittle’ is simply a 
various spelling of ‘title.’ One of the uses of 
‘title’ (after Lat. ¢i¢udus in late use, and Fr. tié/e) 
was to denote the stroke xbove an abridged word. 
It was thence used for any trifling stroke or mark 
which distinguished one letter from another, and 
was chosen by Wyclif and Tindale to translate 
the Gr. xepala (WH xepéa, see vol. ii. App. p. 151) 
in its only occurrences Mt 5'8, Lk 167, NT the 
Eng. VSS up to and including AV (1611), except 
the Rhemieh, spell the word with one ¢. §o 
Tindale in his address to the Reader, Pentateuch 
(Mombert’s Reprint, p. 3), ‘For they which in 
tymes paste were wont to loke on no more scrip- 
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ture then they founde in their duns or soch like 
develysh doctryne, have yet now so narowlye loked 
on my translatyon, that there is not so moch as 
one I therin if 1t lacke a tytle over his hed, but 
they have noted it, and nombre it unto the 
ignorant people for an heresye.’ But, in quoting 
Mt 5'8 three pages later, he spells the word ‘ tittle. 
The Gr. xepéa (lit. ‘little horn’) was used by 
rammarians to denote the Gr. accents and any 
small stroke distinguishing one Heb. letter from 
another, a8 from 3. On the importance attached 
to these marks by the Rabbins see Lightfoot on 
Mt 5'8 (vol. xi. p. 99 ff.). J. ILASTINGS. 


TITUS (Tiros).—A companies of St. Paul, who 
is always mentioned by him with great affection 
and confidence, yet whose name appears but on 
rare occasions in the Epistles and never in the 
Acts. On account of this silence of the Acts it 
has been conjectured that Titus is the second name 
of some one of St. Paul’s companions who are 
mentioned there, and attempts have been made to 
identify him with Timothy, with Silas, and with 
‘Titus (or Titins) Justus (Ac 187); but none of these 
conjectures has met with acceptance (ef. Zahn, Jin- 
leitung, i. pp. 149, 190; Holtzmann, Pastoralbricfe, 
p. 81). The name is Latin, but, as with Paul, this 
roves little: his birthplace is unknown; later 
egends place itin Crete; St. Clirysostom in Corinth ; 
and the Acts of Thecla (c. 2) speak of him as living 
with Onesiphorus at Iconium at the time of St. 
Paul’s first visit there. All that can be said for 
certain is that he was a Gentile (Gal 2°), probably 
converted by St. Panl himself (yunely réxvgy, Tit 1%), 
and living at Antioch fourteen years after St. 
Paul’s conversion, when the dispute arose about 
the circumcision of the Gentiles. At this time 
Paul took him with him to Jerusalem: there an 
attempt was made to compel him to be cireum- 
cised ; St. Paul resisted the compulsion, and prob- 
ably Titus was never circumcised, though the 
am ignity of St. Paul's words leaves it just 
possible that he was circumcised as a voluntary 
concession on St, Panul’s part (cf. Lightfoot on 
Gal 2)-4: Hort, Judatstic Christianity, pp. 76-83). 
Titus remained St. Paul’s companion, being per- 
haps with him when he wrote Galatians [may 6 ov 
éuol (2°) mean ‘ who is with me still’? cf. ol cov éeuol 
of 14], but not mentioned again until the time of 
the incidents which caused the writing of 1 and 2 
Corinthians. At this time he paid two, if not 
three, visita to Corinth.—(a) In the year before 
the writing of 2 Cor. (dwd wépuci, 8") he went at 
Paul’s request (2 Co 12'8) with one other brother 
to Corinth, perhaps carrying 1 Cor. with him, 
perhaps also authorized to explain the method of 
the collection for the saints alluded to in 1 Co 
16'}4:; at any rate he did organize it, and that 
on a religious basis (mpoevtptaro, 2 Co 8%), and 
returned to St. Paul with news of the zeal shown 
in the matter at Corinth.—(l) Probably after he 
had left Corinth there arose some serious opposi- 
tion to St. Paul there; perhaps Timothy was in- 
sulted and set at nought (cf. 2 CORINTHIANS and 
PAUL], and Titus, who was already known there, 
was despatched from Ephesus to deal with the 
crisis carr yng the letter referred to in 2Co 
2 and 7. St. Paul had often boasted to Titus of 
the loyalty of his Corinthian converts (2 Co 7); 
but he was afraid now lest his boast would be 
proved eminey : he waited, restless and anxious for 
the return of Titus; he expected to meet him at 
Troas, but Titus did not appear ; apparently, the 
crisis pesto’ a longer time than Paul had ex- 
pected : 1e moved on to Macedonia; and there 
Vitus arrived, and with good news. The majority 
of the Corinthian Church had formally punished 
the offender: they had received Titus with fear 


and trembling: they had shown regret for their 
previous conduct, indignation against the offender, 
enthusiasm for St. Paul: Paul’s boast had been 
justified ; Titus had been overjoyed: St. Paul was 
comforted (2'* 71-15),-(c) On the receipt of this 
news Paul wrote 2 Cor. and requested Titus, who 
gladly accepted the request, to go, accompanied b 

two other SeeUIes: on a fresh visit to Corint 

and to complete the collection for the saints. 
Titus was to represent the apostle; the two 
brethren represented Churches, probably those of 
Macedonia (8”). 

The next reference to Titus is in the letter to 
him. This implies that St. Paul, after the release 
from his first Roman imprisonment, had travelled 
with Titus in the East, that they had landed at 
Crete and had evangelized several towns (xara 
roku, 15), but that St. Paul had been unable to 
remain longer, and had therefore left Titus behind 
to appoint presbyters and to complete the organiza- 
tion of the Church. Titus found considerable 
opposition, especially from the Jews (1°), and much 
tendency to insubordination, and possibly had 
written to St. Paul to report this and to ask for 
his advice(so Zahn, Hinleitung, i. p. 480). Whether 
this were so or not, St. Paul wrote a short letter 
pressing him to complete the organization, to 
ordain presbyters, to teach sound doctrine and 
avoid empty disputations, and to exercise lis 
authority firmly. The letter was probably sent 
by Zenas and Apollos (31%), and Titus was re- 
quested to bo ready to leave Crete and join St. 

aul at Nicopolis as soon as he should receive a 
further message through Artemas or ‘T'ychicus 
(37), Probably it was thence that St. Paul de- 
spatched him on a mission to Dalmatia (2 Ti 4"), 

A comparison of 1 Ti 3 with Tit 2! perhaps 
suggests that Titus was older than Timothy, and 
the relations of the two with the difliculties at 
Corinth imply that he was the stronger man (ef. 
1Co 16” with 2Co 7). He volunteers readily 
for a delicate task (2 Co 8"), is full of affection 
and enthusiasm for the Corinthians (2d. 7'5); he 
is ellective, free from all sordid motives, sharing 
St. Paul’s spirit, walking in his steps (12'%), his 
genuine son as 1‘), his brother (2 Co 2)8), his 
partner and fellow-helper (8%). 

The omission of his name in the Acts is scarcely 
remarkable when the references in the Epistles are 
considered : if the incident of Gal 2 is to be identi- 
fied with that of Ac 15, he is alluded to, without 
name, in reas AdXous €E avrdv (v.*): the incidents of 
1 and 2 Cor. are wholly omitted in the Acts: and 
those of the Epistle to Titus and of 2 Tim. fall 
without its scope. 

It is interesting to note that Titus, the Gentile, 
is chiefly employed in missions to the main] 
Gentile Church of Corinth: that his principal wor 
there was organizing the collection tor the saints, 
carrying out the injunction to ‘remember the 
poor,’ laid upon St. Paul in his presence at Jeru- 
salem (Gal 2!°); and that at Crete he finds his 
chief opponents among those of the circumcision, 
(Tit 12°). 

Subsequent Church historians treated Titus as 
bishop of Crete and living a celibate life to an old 
age in the island (Eusebius, J/£ I. iv. 6; Const. 

post, vii. 46; pseudo-Ign. ad Philad. c. 3; and 
for fuller details, Lipsius, Die Apokryph. Apostel- 
geschichte, ii. 2, pp. 401-406). An interesting 
panegyric on him is found in the works of Andrew 
of Crete (Migne, Patr. Gr. vol. 97). His name is 
given still to churches in Crete: it was appealed 
to as o battle-cry in the struggles of the Cretans 
with the Venetians; his body was said to have 
been retained at Gortyna for many centuries; the 
head was carried away by the Venetians, and is 
still preserved at St. Mark’s. His death is com- 
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memorated on Jan. 4in the Latin Church, on Aug. 
25 in the Greek, Syriac, snd Maronite Churches 
(Acta Sanctorum, i. pp. 163, 164; Nilles, Kalen- 
darium Manuale). W. Lock. 
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{. Ilistorical Situation of the Letter. 

ii. Analysis. 

iii. Literary Dependence. 

iv. Situation at Crete : (a) false teaching ; (0) organization. 
v. Authorship. 

vi. Integrity. 

vii. Value. 

Literature. 


i. HISTORICAL SITUATION.—Paul and Titus had 
been together in Crete. It is probable that they 
found the island already evangelized before their 
arrival (cf. Ac 2"); for by the time this letter is 
written whole families (1® 4), and people of all 
classes and ages (2!"!°), consisting both of Jews and 
Gentiles (1°), belong to the Church. But the 
communities were unorganized, and there were 
false teachers. St. Paul himself began to com- 
plete the organization; probably meeting with 
opposition from the false teachers (3! 1), and calling 
out hearty affection from others (315). But for 
some reason he could not stay to finish his work, 
and left Titus with definite instructions to com- 
plete it (1°). Time elapsed after he left, but ap- 
parently only a short time, before this letter was 
written. St. Paul was moving about with some 
of his disciples (3'°),—perhaps in Macedonia (if we 
may argue from the likeness to 1 'Tim.),—intend- 
ing to winter at Nicopolis. Possibly he received 
some communication from Titus, reporting progress 
at Crete (so Zahn, Hind. i. p. 480; but uncon- 
vincingly). More likely, he took the opportunity 
of the fact that Zenas and Apollos were starting 
on a journey which would take them past Crete 
to send a letter to Titus in order to prepare him 
to jou him in Nicopolis, and to strengthen him to 
enforce & high moral standard in Crete, in spite of 
the dangerous tendencies of the false teachers. 

The dates both of the visit to Crete and of the 
composition of the letter are uncertain. The 
organization of the Church is so little advanced 
that it might easily fall within the period covered 
by the Acts; and it is possible that the visit ma 
be that of Ac 27° (lxavod xpévov), and that this 
letter was written early in the Roman imprison- 
inent (so Bartlet, Apostolic Age, p. 182): but Titus 
is not mentioned as being present at the time of 
Ac 27, and the surest indication for the date of the 
letter is its likeness to 1 ‘Tim. ; so that probably 
both the visit and the letter fall after the release 
from the Roman imprisonment (see 1 TIM.]}. 

ii, ANALYSIS. — 


11-4, Salutation (with special emphasis on the writer’s own 
apostieship and on the common faith). 
15-31], Advice to Titus. 
A. 15-18, Need of appointing pr one ministers, 
Sone of Paul’s past instructions to appoint presby- 
re (5), 

Fmpertence of high moral character in an overseer ©) 
that he may (a) strengthen the eound teaching, ( ) 
refute the opponents of it (). 

Description of these opponents, as insubordinate, quib- 
bling, money-making, caring for fables and command- 
menta of men, forgetting the great Christian truth— 
‘Allthings pure to the pure,’—inconsistent and worth- 
less 10-18), 

B. 21-30. Sketch of the pied Aad of the Christian character 
which Titus 18 to enforce. 

(a) For Christians among themselves (21-15); for the elder 
men and women, for the younger women and men, 
for Titus himself, and for slaves,—all are to live a life 
true to the sound teaching: (1) in order to avoid 

iving offence to the heathen world around (5.8. 10); 
2) because the saving grace of God and Christ’s atone- 
ment have trained us to rise above sin, and live an 
attractive life (11-14), 

(6) For Christians in relation to the outer world (81-8): 
(«) oy aaa to authority (1); @) gentleness to all 
men (2). 
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Reason—God’s loving-kindness to us has raised us from 
the old heathen life of hatred to a new life of right. 
eousness; 80 that believers in God are bound to set an 
example of noble and useful lives (3-8). 

(c) For Titus himself.—He is to avoid foolish questionings 
(®), and to reject from the Church a ‘heretic’ who 
refuses to listen to his admonition (19. 11), 

Personal message about his own movements (1%. 18), 

Final word of advice to those who obey him at Crete (14). 

Salutation (15), 

Like 1 Tim., it is essentially a private letter of 
instructions, probably never intended to be read 
aloud in the churches at Crete, though a word of 
pres to the whole Church (or en only to 

‘itus and his helpers) is added (3), The main 
stress is throughout on character, on a useful 
fruitful life, as the outcome of a wholesome teach- 
ing; and (asin 1 Tim.) each section culminates in 
an important doctrinal statement—1] 5 211-4 34-7, the 
last saying being called ‘faithful’ (ricrds 6 Adyos). 

Hii, LITERARY DEPENDENCE. — One Christian 
snying is quoted (miords 6 Xéyos, 38), and one line of 

‘pimenides (113), ‘The OT is never appealed to in 
direct quotation, but its language is conscious 
used in 1}¢= [sy 29!8 (cf. Mt 15°, Mk 7?, Col 2°), 3s 
=I[s 525 (ef. Ro 274, 1 Ti 6), 24= Ps 1308, Dt 143, ef. 
Kizk 37% (cf. 1 P 2°), 38=J1 3} (ef. Ac 2'7- 18); all of 
them Naar which belong to the common stock 
of early Christian writers, and half of which are 
used in the Panline Epistles, 

Reminiscences of our Jord’s teaching may be 
found in 25 (= Mk 7, Lk 11%), 395(=Jn 35), 3! (= Mt 
185-17), but are not such as to imply literary de- 
pendence on the written Gospels. The same is true 
of points of similarity with 1 Peter, which are ver 
slight: 12 1 dot Ble 1) Peo eget | ree. 
(But see Bigg, International Critical Commentary 
on land 2 Peter, p. 21, who would regard 1 Peter 
as older than and as having influenced this Epistle). 
There are more verbal points of contact with the 
earlier Pauline Epistles; ef. 

4 with Ro 1! 1675-%, 


}o gg «149, 
of, ,, taal iO), 
81° Ro 134. 


6 =6 Eph Congh, 

35 os yy) 28 528, 
But they all suggest the same mind dealing with 
the same subject at a different time, rather than a 
different writer borrowing from literature. 

The relation to 1 Tim. and, in a less degree, 
to 2 Tim. is more complex. As compared with 
1 Tim. the purpose is the same, and the structure is 
the same; the warning against false teachers form- 
ing a framework in which the rules about organi- 
zation and character are inserted; in the same 
way each section culminates in a doctrinal climax. 
There is also verbal similarity of a marked type. 

Cf. Tit Y-* with 1 Ti 1’? 
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In nearly every case there is a freshness of treat- 
ment hich is against the theory of deliberate 
borrowing; even in 158, the most continuous 
instance of similarity, there are changes (é.g. the 
omission of uh veddurov, 1 Ti 3°) which are suitable 
to the circumstances of a comparatively new 
Church, and this list of requirements may easily 
have been drawn up in a written form by St. Paul 
for frequent use, and be partly indebted to Jewish 
or Gentile lists of official requirements (cf. 1 T1M.),. 

The more complex organization and the fuller 
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details about worship in 1 Tim. apparently favour 
the priority of Titus; but all the differences may 
be due to the different circumstances of the two 
deleyates and the two Churches. ‘There is nothing 
in the letters to make it improbable that they 
were written on the same day and sent by the 
same messenger. 

The analogy of the relation of Ephesians to 
Colossians is the nearest in the NT. 

iv. SITUATION IMPLIED IN CRETE.—(a) The false 
teachers are partly Jews, partly Gentiles; the 
Jews being the more prominent. They are influ- 
ential, upsetting whole families (1"), opposing 
sound teaching (1°), tending to reject the authority 
of Titus (1° 2'5 31°), quibbling, misleading, money- 
secking (1!°-14), inconsistent in their lives with their 
professed knowledge of God (1'*, but these words 
do not necessarily apply to the teachers). The 
substance of their teaching consists of foolish and 
profitless investigations, genealogies, questions 
connected with the Law (3°: }°), Jewish legends, 
and commands of men (1), apparently Jaying 
stress on the requirements of a Leviticsl purity 
(1'5), In contrast with 1 Tim., there is in this 
Epistle no trace of anything akin to 2nd cent. 
Gnosticism. Each phrase is not only capable 
of a Jewish explanation, but calls for it as its 
natural meaning. The question of purity (175) is 
on a par with our Lord’s treatment of Pharisaism 
(Mk 7); the confession of & knowledge of God is 
more naturally attributable to Jews, 1 (cf. Ro 
27), than to Gentiles: and the yvenealogies and 
legends will probably be those connected with the 
patriarchal history (cf. 1 Timotty). 

(6) Organization.—As with Timothy at Ephesus, 
the exact position held by Titus himself at Crete 
is not clear. He represents the apostle and his 
teaching ; he has authority (ériray#, 2'5), which 
is not contined to one place, but extends over 
the whole island (15): 1t extends to ordaining 
presbyters, to correcting and exercising discipline 
over ‘heretics’ (2° 3"), to enforcing the lines of 
teaching and the features of Christian character 
(2 passim); but whether the position was per- 
manent or temporary is not clear: the most prob- 
able inference from 15 and 3" is that the delega- 
tion of power was for a temporary purpose only. 
Une is said about any ordination for the 
work. 

For permanent organization, he is to appoint 
presbyters (whether one or more is not stated) in 
each city; and apparently the presbyter in each 
city is the same as the érlcxomros (157, but see 
1 ‘Timotuy)., Their moral qualifications for office 
are stated; and it many be inferred that their 
duties were to teach (1’), perhaps to control the 
finances of the community (17 47 alcxpoxepdq, but 
shows that this is not a necessary inference), and 
to be hospitable, ready to welcome Christians from 
other Churches (cf. Ramsay, The Church in the 
Roman Empire, p. 308). 

There is no mention of deacons, deaconesses, or 
widows, ‘The Christians are called éxAexrot Geod 
(1!), Aads wepiodcros (2'*) (both OT titles for Israel), 
ol wemigreuxéres Oe (3°), and perhaps — by a title 
which suggests the new family of God—ol quérepor 
(3'*), There is no reference to common worship, 
except as implied in the references to teaching and 
exhortation. Baptism is referred to as the instru- 
ment of salvation (35); perhaps 18 (duod\oyoicrv) 
points to some public confession of faith. 

v. AUTHORSHIP.—The external evidence is much 
the same asin 1 Timothy. The evidence of its rejec- 
tion ig less, but the parallels to its language are also 
fewer. It is quoted as Pauline in Jrenwus (i. 16. 3, 
iii. 3. 4), Clem. Alex. (S¢rom. i. p. 350), Tertull. (de 
Prescript. 6, adv. AM. 6. 21), and the Muratorian 
Canon. It was accepted by Tatian in spite of his re- 
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jection of 1 and2 Tim., but rejected by Marcion and 

asilides (Tert. adv. Marcionem, v. 21). It was 
embodied in the Syriac and Old Latin Versions, 
and parallels to its language are found in Justin 
Martyr (Dial. c. Tryph. 47) and Theophilus (ad 
Autor c. ili. p. 126, where the command of 3! is 
quote as a Geios Aéyos); and perhaps in Ign. (ad 
fagnes, c. 8=3*) and Clem. Rom. (i. 2=3'). 

It claims to be by St. Paul in 14; and im. 
plicitly in 3°14, passages which are indeed separ. 
able from the rest. But in the body of the letter 
there is nothing in tone, teaching, or circumstance 
inconsistent with his authorship. The character 
of Titus corresponds to the little known of him 
elsewhere (cf. TITUS): the character of the writer, 
his insistence on his own teaching and wishes (cf. 
1 Cor.), the sharpness of tone aguinst false teachers 
(cf. Gal., 2 Cor.), the quick passage from moral 
inference to doctrinal premiss, the eas from 
Greek poetry, the adaptation of OT language, the 
sense of his own sinfulness (33), are quite Pauline. 
So, too, the bases of doctrine,—the purity of all 
created things to the pure (cf. o 14): the 
eternal promise of life, the manifestation of it in 
due time, the saving grace, its universal efficacy 
(2"), the redeeming lent of Christ, the gift of the 
Spirit in ied en the power to live a new life of 
love, the looking forward to the Coming of Christ, 
are quite true to the earlier letters, though the ex- 

ressions are never borrowed. The false teaching 
implied at Crete and the organization of the Church, 
each simpler than in 1 Tim., can clearly fall within 
his lifetime. 

The only ground of suspicion lies in the vocabu- 
lary and its relation to that of 1 and 2 Timothy. 
(a) There are 26 dak deyduevan in 46 verses, 
alperixés, dxardyvworos, avroxardxptros, apGopla, ayeu- 
dis, BdeAucrés, eyxparhs, exorpépomat, emidiop0dw, 
émiaroul{w, leporpenns, ‘“Tovdaixds, Kxadodtddoxados, 
paraoddyos, olxovpyés, dpyl\os, mpecBiris, orvynrés, 
curihpios, cwpporvl{w, cwopivus, fpirdyados, plravdpos, 
gpirdrexvos, ppevardrns (Gal 6° dpevarardw), ppovrifw, 
Yet none of these betraysa latedate. alperixéds, the 
only one that suggests a later ecclesiastical mean- 
ing, is earlier in existence than St. Paul, and the 
new meaning given to it here is akin to his own use 
of atpeots, and apparently means ‘factious’ rather 
than ‘heretical’; and it Is still an adjective. 

(6) There is, as in 1 Tim., a fixity of phrase which 
suggests lateness, ¢.g. érlyvwors adyelas, dAjGaa 7 
car’ evoéBeav, Katpois (dls (1 Tim. only, but cape 
ldty, Gul 6°), 6 cwrhp eds (applied both to God the 
Father and to Christ here: in 1 Tim. only to the 
Father, in 2 Tim. only to Christ), wcds yuracnds drip 
(1 Tim. only), 4 di8acxaNrla  tyialvovca (Land 2Tim.), 
Kana Epya (1 ‘Tim.), 6 viv aluy (1 Tim., 2 Tim.), 6 
pdyas Oebs, Aovrpdy wahuwyeveclas, micTds oO dos 
(1 Tim., 2 Tim.). 

We are in the presence of a large vocabulary, 
fresh, fixed, and a he to a prent extent by the 
writer of 1 and 2 Timothy. The alternatives of 
authorship are either that it is by Paul himeclf, 
writing late in his life, and writing to an intimate 
companion,—and there can be little doubt that if 
the Epistle stood alone, this would be the natural 
explanation; or by some later writer, essentially 
Pauline in spirit, perhaps using genuine Pauline 
frayzments(see below), and wishing to obtain Pauline 
authority for securing a sober useful standard of 
Christian. life and high standard of clerical moral- 
ity, a8 against a revival of a Rabbinical J udaism. 
On this latter supposition the priority of Titus to 
1 Tim. would seem almost certain, as there would 
be so little reason for the same writer composing 
it if 1 Tim. were in existence, and intended as @ 
general treatise. ; : 

vi. INTEGRITY.—Thoe MSS suggest no insertion 
or dislocation in the text ; nor does the sequence of 
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thought require such a theory. 17 is indeed easily 
separable from the rest, but no conclusive reason 
requires its separation ; and 3“ comes in awkwardly 
after 34, but there is a possible connexion of 
rat between them, and such postscripts are 
found elsewhere, Ro 16!7-, 1 Ti 67-. | 

The question of the integrity has arisen only on 
the theory of a non-Pauline authorship: for critics 
are almost entirely agreed in regarding 3 or 
3'715 as Pauline, and the question arises whether 
there are other Pauline fragments, and whether 
they are separable. 

The chief attempts to distinguish are these— 

114, Pauline (McGiffert, Murnack, Clemen);, but expanded 
from some simpler form by a late hand (von Soden). 

17-98, Non-Pauline (t5.), added to strengthen the episcopate 
in the 2nd cent. (Harnack); but the distinction between 
the ivicxores and +reerBerspo: Would have been clearer. 

17:11, Non-Pauline (Hesse, Clemcn). 

112. 13.16, Pauline, 11618 non-Patiline (7b.) (as not suiting 
the other descriptions of the falye teachers; but there is 
no real inconsistency). 

2. Non-Pauline (Hesge). 

31-7, Pauline (McGiffert). Non-Pauline (Clemen): partly be- 
cause 3*7 ig a repetition of 213-14, but there is a difference 
um me motive appealed to, which suits the exhortation of 


38-11, Non-Pauline. 
Clemen). 

The Pauline fragment so obtained is supposed to be a letter 
from Paul written to Titus at Corinth after 2 Cor. ; this was de- 
veloped into a letter to Crete at the end of the 1st cent. because 
of the outbreak of Judaiam there (Clemen), There is, however, 
no substantial ground for distinguishing between Pauline and 
non-Pauline, except in 1!-4 and 3/213; the grounds for separa. 
tion elsewhere are hypercritical and the divisions arbitrary. 

For fullor details cf. McGitfert, Apostolic Age, p. 400; Har- 
nack, Chronologie, 1. p. 180; Clemen, Die Hinheitlichkewt der 
Paul, Briefe, yp. 157-163 ; Moffatt, Historical NT p. 700. 


vii. VALUE.—As with 1 Tim. (which see), the 
value is a good deal independent of its authorship, 
and due to the fact of its canonization. On the 
point of the organization of the Church it adds 
nothing to that in detail or principle; but it las 
a historical value as showing the method of oryan- 
izing communities in @ very early stage of develop- 
ment, as showing the persistence of Judaism as 
a danger to the early Church ; and the atmosphere 
of a suspicious and critical heathenism in which it 
lived. In such an atmosphere, and dealing with 
communities of rough islanders on a low social 
level and disposed to anarchy, the writer, while 
laying stress on faith and the salvation wrought 
by the appearance of Christ, organizes a ministry, 
insists on moral qualifications for it, and tries to 
develop an orderly, disciplined, useful, fruitful life 
in all ayes and eliasses, and inspires even slaves with 
the hope that they may adorn the true teaching : 
it is an attempt to convert heathenism by the 
attractive beauty of an ordered family life and a 
loyal citizenship. Doctrinally, the Epistle offers 
no new point of interest unless it be the identificn- 
tion of Christ with ‘the Great God,’ 2" (but see 
Ezra Abbot, Critical Hssays, xviii.), or the refer- 
ence to baptism as Aourpdv madiwyeveclas, 34. 

LITERATURE. — The same introductions and commentaries 
as are referred to under 1 ‘Timorny are useful for this Epistle, 
with the exception of Hl. P. Liddon; to the Patristic coim- 
mentaries should be added a short commentary by Jerome, 


and a long extract on 31.11 from Origen’s lost commentary pre- 
served in a Latin translation by Pamphilus. W. Lock. 


TITUS JUSTUS.—See Justus, No. 2. TITUS 
MANIUS.—See MANIUs. 


TIZITE (‘y'29; Bo’Teagel, A 6 Owcael, Luc. 'A@wal). 
—A designation, whose origin is unknown, applied 
to JOHA, one of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 11, 


312.18 Pauline (Harnack, McGiffert, 


TOAH.—See NAUATH. 


TOB, THE LAND OF (a\» pix ‘land of good’; y% 
TH8; terra Tub).—The place to which Jephthah 
fled for refuge from his brethren, and in which he 
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was living when the elders of Gilead went to fetch 
him on the occasion of the Ammonite invasion of 
Gilead (Jg@ 1135), Ata later date, 12,000 ‘men of 
Tob’ (AV Ish-tob) formed part of the force raised 
by the Ammonites in their war with David (28 
10% 8 B Eloraép), They are here associated with 
the Syrians of Beth-rehob and Zobah, and the 
king of Maacah—all small Aramman states. The 
‘land of Tubias’ (AV ‘places of 'Tobie’), in which all 
the Jews were put to seen by the Gentiles (1 Mac 
513), was apparently the same place. In 2 Mac 12!" 
Charax, a since 750 stadia from the strong town 
of Gephyrum, or Caspin, is said to have been 
occupied by Jews called Tubieni, z.e. ‘men of Tob.’ 
Possibly Gaifa, which, according to Ptolemy 
(v. 19), was S.W. of Zobah, is identical with Tob. 
The Jerusalem Talmud explains ‘land of Tob’ by 
Susitha—the ‘province of Uippene’ (Neubauer, 
Géog. du Lalm. 239). In this case Tob would be 
Hippos, or Susitha, now Sdsiyeh, on the E. side 
of the Sea of Galilee, and not far from Gamala, 
Kal'at el-Husn, Conder (176k. to Bible, 295) and 
G. A. Smith (GUL 587) identify Tob with et- 
Taiyibeh, about 10 miles south of Gadara (Umin 
Keis). De Saulcy identities it with Thaban, about 
9 miles east of the bridge over the Jordan called 
Jisr Bendt Yakiib. C. W. WILSON. 


TOB-ADONIJAH (-23\2x aio ‘good is the Lord 
Jah? (Gray, JPN 140, n. 3); B TwpadwBed, A and 
Luc. TwBadwid).—One of the Levites sent by king 
Jehoshaphat to teach in the cities of Judah, 2 Ch 17°, 


TOBIAH (7359 and sain ‘Jah is [my ?] zood’).— 
1. The eponym of a family which returned from 
exile, but could not trace their genealogy, Ezr 2 
(B TwBed, A TwBias, Luc. TouBlas)=Neh 7°? (BA 
TwBid, Lue. Tovsias), 2. The Ammonite who, in 
conjunction with SANBALLAT and others, per- 
sistently opposed the work of Nehemiah, Neh 2! 19 
48-7 617 1345 (TwBid, TwBlas), Jor details sce art. 
NEHEMIAH. 


TOBIAS (Tw8(e)las, TwSels).—1. The son of Tobit, 
To 1* and often; sce art. Tonrr (Book of), 2. The 
father of HyRCANUS, 2 Mac 3}, 


TOBIEL (Twfihr, tc. Sx'ato “El is [my 2] good’; 
ef. the name TABEEL),.—The father of Tobit, ‘To 1'. 


TOBIJAH (3').--1. One of the Levites sent by 
Jehoshaphat to teach in the cities of Judah, 2 Ch 
178 (LXX om.) 2. One of a deputation that came 
from Babylon to Jerusalem with contributions of 
gold and silver, from which a crown was ordered 
to be made either for Zerubbabel and Joshua (Ew. 
Hitz.) or for Zerub. and noé Joshua (Wellh. Now., 
cf. G. A. Smith, ii. 308 f.), and laid up in the temple 
as @ memorial of the donors, Zee 6! }4 (LXX in 
both passages tr. Taw by xpjomo, t.€. 9°z)9). 


TOBIT, BOOK OF (A BiBdos Adywv TwSilr, B TwBelr, 
N TwPel?; Lat. liber Tobie, liber Tobit et Tobie, 
liber utriusque Tobwe; = Heb. 3\0=* Jehovah is 
my good,’ and ‘30, dropping the theophoric affix 
m).—One of the deutero-canunical books of the OT, 
containing, according to Jewish conceptions, an 
idyllic picture of pious home life in the Gaitivity, 

1, TEXTS AND VERSIONS.—The popularity of the 
story of Tobit is attested by the number of varia- 
tions in which it exists in several languages. We 
shall, in the course of this article, endeavour to 
prove that the book was oe ana composed in 
Aramaic ; though all trace of the original is lost, 
and the Aramaic MS, now extant, 1s somewhat 
late, and was not taken directly from it. 

(1) Greek Version.—Of this we have three texts : 
(a) that of AB. The differences between these two 
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MSS are few and unimportant. (6) That of &, which 
while giving little aodibional matter, adopts a more 
verbose style than AB. Whether AB or & presents 
the earlier text is much disputed. Fritzsche, 
Néldeke, Grimm support AB; Ewald, Reusch, 
Schiirer, Nestle, Harris, 8. (c) A recension of 6°- 
138, found only in three cursives: the Zittau Cod. 44 
and the Ferrara Codd. 106, 107, and given at length 
by Fritzsche (Jfandbuch z. d. Apokr.). ‘These pre- 
sent a composite Greek text. From 6° to 77 it 
presents many features of originality, but contains 
many of N’s additions to the text of B, eg. 6M 
7-18, From 8! to 12% it ayrees closely with the 
Syriac, which, as we shall see, during this section 
transfers its allegiance from B to XX. From 12% to 
13° it presents some readings of B, as 12° 135-8, but 
agrees in the main with Syr., even when Syr. differs 
from both B and &, asin 12!2)% Before 68 and after 
13° our cursives present the text of B. 

(2) Latin Versions.—(a) Vetus Itala or Old Latin, 
which [gen, in 1800, correctly surmised was based 
ona then unknown Gr, text, which has proved to be 
that of &. Though all codices of this Version agree 
substantially with X, there are clearly three recen- 
sions. (a) It. I., the text edited by Sabatier (/3ibdi- 
orum sacrorum Latine versiones antique, Paris, 
1751) and by Nenbauer (in his excellent little work, 
The Book of Tobit). It is based on a Parisian Codex, 
Regius 3654, and on Cod. 4 in the library of 8S. 
Germain, (8) It. II., a text found in Cod. Vat. 7 
which contains only 1-6", and once belonged to 
queen Christina of Sweden. It was collated by 
Sabatier in the above work, and was edited by 
Bianchini, Rome, 1740. (y) Fraements of a third 
recension (It. IIf.) are given in the Speeulwn of 
Augustine, edited by Mai (Spicilegium, ix.).—(6) 
The Vulgate. Jerome allirms that he translated 
Tobit in one day from the Syro-Chaldee. As he 
was not familiar with this language, a Jew, who 
knew both languages, translated it for him into 
Hebrew, from which he made his Latin transla- 
tion. ‘There are many readings in Vulz. that were 
not found in any other text, until Gaster, 1896, 
discovered a Heb, MS, which in the narrative, as 
distinct from the exhortations and prayers, agrees 
in the main with Vuly. (see below, HL). 

(3) Syriac Version.—This has been edited by 
Walton in his Polyglot; and by Lagarde in Libri 
apokr. Syriace, As far as 7! itis a close transla. 
tion of B. After that, it agrces with & or the Gr. 
cursives. It lacks 13°18, 

(4) Chaldre or Aramaic Version (Aram.).—This 
was first edited by Neubauer from a collection of 
Midrashim, copied in the 15th cent. in Greek- 
rabbinical characters. The Book of Tobit is an 
extract from the Midrash rabbah-de-rabbah on 
Genesis, and forms a hayeida on Jacob’s promise 
to give a tenth of his proceeds to God (Gn 28%), 
Neubauer thinks that the Chaldee text of Jerome 
was Aram, in a fuller form; but in the view of the 
present writer there are facts which seem to imply 
that the Arain. is a translation fromthe Greek. The 
facts that the dat. ‘Pdyos (4! 55) is found in Aram. 
as wos, and ’ExSardvos (37 6°) as ountix, and the ace, 
Thypy (6') as pura; and that the Gr. words dporov 
(2') and onetoy (5?) are transliterated in Aram., 
aflord strony proof that Aram. is based on a Greek 
text: not on & (as Schiirer), for Aram. agrees more 
often with B than with &; but on a briefer text 
than eithez, and more free from Christian influences, 

(5) Hebrew Versions.—(a) Heb. Munsteri (HM), 
80 called because it was published, with a Lat. tr., 
by Seb. Miinster, at Basle, in 1542. The frst 
edition, however, was printed at Corstanteile in 
1516. It is included in Walton’s Polyglot, and also 
in Neubauer’s Zobit. Neubauer gives, in the foot- 
notes, various readings from No. 1251 of the Heb, 
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MSS in the National Library at Paris: from e 
Persian tr. from the Heb. which is No. 130 in the 
same Library ; and No. 194 of de Rossi’s catalogue, 
at Parma. It is noteworthy that HM usually 
agrees with Aram. wlien the latter dissents from 
the Greek. In chs. 12. 13, where Aram. is lacking, 
HM presents an eclectic text, agreeing in the main 
with Syr., but for 13838 it has an original and very 
brief doxology, and omits ch. 14 altogether. Gins- 
bury assizns it to the 5th century.—(6) Heb. Fagii 
(ik). his is a free, independent translation, 
made perhaps in the 12th century. The translator 
was a learned Jewish scholar, fond of precise, 
technical terms; very familiar with the Heb. 
Bible, and fond of introducing suitable Bible texts, 
and of reducine the text of Tobit to biblical 
phraseology. This is also pen in Walton’s Poly- 
rlot.—(c) Heb. Londinii (HL) is a text found b 
Gaster in the British Museum, Add. 11,639. 
description and translation of the MS, which 
belongs to the 13th cent., is given by Gaster in 
PSBA, vol. xviii. 208 {f., 2591, and vol. xx. 27 ff 
So far as the exhortations, prayers, and doxologies 
are concerned, they are certainly late. They 
develop, in a remarkable degree, the tendency 
observable in HF to rednee the text to biblical 
phraseology. In the exhortations, etc., ILL gives 
us a cento of Scripture texts, skilfully sclected as 
being most cognate to the Gr. text. As to the 
narrative, it is intensely interesting to note how 
closely HI. agrees with Vuly., and Gaster claims 
for the MS as a whole a close relationship to the 
‘Syro-Chaldee’ used by Jerome. As to the narra- 
tive portions, the author of HL certainly may have 
used an Aramaic or Heb. text closely related to 
Jerome’s ‘Syro-Chaldee,’ though, if the doxologies, 
etc., are of late composition, one cannot escape the 
unpleasant surmise that 11L may be drawn from 
the Vulv. itself.—(d@) Heb. Gaster! (HG). This was 
copied some years ago by Gaster from a Midrash 
on the Pentateuch, which he fears has now perished. 
It is a condensation in Heb. of the narrative por- 
tions of Aram., with the exhortations, prayers, and 
doxologies rigorously excluded, and all approach 
to verbosity in the narrative sternly checked. It is 
possible that the author of HL may have possessed 
a similar History, exhibiting those peculiarities of 
the Vuly. which, until the publication by Gaster 
of the translation of HL, were considered unique 
in the Vulgate. The tr. of HG is given in PSBA 
vol. xix. 33f. Its agreements with Aran. are very 
significant. 

HW. THE NARRATIVE.—Tobit, a pious Jew of the 
tribe of Naphtalh, very scrupulous as to feasts and 
tithes, was, with his wife Anna and his son Tobias, 
tuken into captivity by Enemessar (Shalmaneser) 
to Nineveh, Even there he remained loyal to 
Mosaism, abstaining from eating the food of the 
Gentiles; and yet became in time the king’s pur- 
veyor. Once when travelling in Media, he de- 
posited 10 talents of silver with a brother Jew 
named Gabael, at Rhagw (RAGES) When Sen- 
nacherib (who is called in 18 Enemessar’s son) 
returned from Judah, Tobit fell into disfavour, 
chiefly from his habit of burying Jews who were 
assassinated in the king’s fury. Tobit fled, but, on 
the entreaty of his nephew Achiacharus (Ahikar), 
was reinstated by king Sarchedonus (Esarhaddon) 
(ch. 1), At a feast of Pentecost he sent out his 
son to bring in some poor Jew to dine with him. 
Tobias returned, saying there was a Jew lying in 
the street stranvled. Tobit rose at once, hid him, 
and at night buried him. Being thus rendered 
unclean, he slept in the courtyard ; and sparrows 
‘muted warm dung into his eyes’ and blinded 
him (2!-!), Rediced to poverty apain, Anna wove 
and spun for hire, and one day, under provoca- 
tion, she reproached her husband for his blind- 
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ness; whereupon he prayed to die (3'"*). The same 
day, in Ecbatana of Media, Sarah, the daughter 
of Raael and Edna, who had been married seven 
times, but whose husbands had all died on the 
bridal night, was reproached by a maid for having 
slaix them; whereas it was Asmodzus, the arch- 
demon, who slew them. She also peace to die 
(37-5), The prayers of both were heard, and Raphael 
was sent to deliver both of them. Tobit, in view 
of his death, wished to send Tobias to Rhage, to 
fetch the silver, and gave him a long exhortation 


(ch. 4). When Tobias sought a guide, Raphael 
offered his services, preten ing to be Azarias, a 
kinsman. The guide’s wages being fixed, the two 


set out with a favourite pecans Media (ch. 5). On 
the way, while Tobias was bathing in the Tigris, a 
rreat fish threatened him, but he caughtit; and on 
taphael’s advice cut out its heart, liver, and gall 
for medicinal use later on (ch. 6). Passing through 
Ecbatana, they stayed with Raguel; and Tobias 
asked for Sarah in marriage. He had been pre- 
viously instructed by Raphael how to exorcise the 
demon from Sarah, and before night the marriage 
was celebrated (ch. 7), Raguel naturally is appre- 
hensive, and digs a grave at midnight; but the 
odour of the heart and liver of the fish, when burnt 
on ashes, caused Asmodivus to flee to Egypt, whither 
Raphael follows him and binds him; and ‘Tobias 
and Sarah, after uniting in prayer, aes the night in 
peace (8'-!"), Edna satisfies herself on this during 
the night, and Raguel, after previously thanking 
God, fills in the grave and plevare the nuptial 
festivities, which he swears must last 14 uyale sa 
Raphael goes forward to Rhaye, secures the silver, 
still sealed in bags, from Gabael, and brings him 
back to the wedding, where he pours his blessings on 
the bridal pair (ch. 9). The festivities over, Raguel 
sends forth Tobias and his wife in peace to Nineveh, 
and gives them half his wealth (107?"). Anna 
has for days been very miserable, and has stood all 
day on the highway watching, at intervals re- 
proaching poor blind Tobit for allowing their son 
to go (105), When at length she sees Tobias and 
Azarias who had come on in front, she runs to tell 
Tobit. Tobias skilfully applies the gall of the 
mysterious fish to his father’s eyes; a white filin 
peels off and his sight is restored. Then Tobit and 
Anna welcome Sarah with pious wishes (ch. 11). All 
that remains is to reward the faithful Azarias. 
Father and son agree to give him half of all they 
have. Whereupon he discloses his identity and re- 
turns to heaven (ch. 12). In ch. 13 we have n Song 
of Thanksgiving from Tobit ; and in ch. 14 Tobit, 
being now very old, gives to his son and grandsons 
his dying valedictions, and urges them to leave 
Nineveh for Media. After his death they go to 
Media, and arrive in time to witness the death of 
Ravuel and Edna. Tobias lives to a ripe old age, 
and is allowed to hear the glad news of the destrue- 
tion of Nineveh. 


VARIATIONS OF THE NARRATIVE IN THE SEVERAL VERSIONS. 
—If we compare the Jewish VSS with the Gr. and Lat. we find 
three interesting variations: (@) Aram. and Heb. VSS all omit 
reference to the dog, which the other VSS mention. (b) In 87 
the Jewish VSS (as also Syr.) narrate that after Tobias’ prayer 
in the bridal chamber, ‘Sarah said Amen’; the rest, that ‘they 
both together said Amen.’ (c) In 6395 Aram., HM, LIF say that 
Gabael gave Tobit his Lag as a token, not his bond. 

Aram., HL, HG, and Vuly. differ from the rest In that through- 
out they speak of Tobit in the third person, whereas all other 
texta make Tobit speak in the first person as far ag 315, The 
third is used afterwards. 

{NV.8.—Except when quoting from the Vulg., the verses are 
those of the RV}. 

Peculiarities of text.—({«) B stands alone (except HIG) in 
omitting the blessing of Gabacl, 98; and in its condensation of 
Edna’s prayer, 1012; though HL and ak omit this entirely, 
Unique readings are: glory of the great Raphael, 316; Jonah, 
148; Nasbas, 1118; Aman, 1419; 168 years old, 14!1.—(8) &, 
There are scores of ¢rizxo, added by & to the textof B. A few 
may be noted: 12 Thisbe is ‘west of Phogor’; 15 Israel! sacri- 
ficed to the calves ‘on all the Mts. of Galilee’; 21! ‘on the 7th 
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of the month Dystrus she cut the web’; 53 Raguel and Tobit 
divided the bond into two, and each took half; 55 the men- 
dacious angel] says, ‘I have come here to work’; 68 ‘blow on 
the films’; cf. also 1010 1281316, & omits 47-19 (owing probably 
to a leaf being lost) and 136-10, In 1318 it gives the correct 
spelling “Ayssxep, and gives a fuller account of him than B.— 
G) Greek cursives. A remarkable Gnostic reading occurs in 
815 ‘Let all the uns Brains thee, and let thy angels bless 
thee.’ This is the only Gr. text which says ‘the dog ran before 
them’ (114).—(8) Syriac, which is really two recensions con- 
nected at 711, shows the fact in change of spelling: Achior, 219; 
Ahikar, 1410; Raga, 4). 20; ‘Arag, 92; ‘Edna, Fi. “Edna, 714, 
Alterations :—102 years, 142; 107 years, 1414; 10 days, 82°, Addi- 
tions :—~Edna dressed Sarah, 71°; Anna put on a veil before 
meing to meet her son, 119 Omissions :—139-18, where Tobit 
exults in the glories of the future Jerusalem ; 143 ‘ Jonah’ and 
also ‘Nahum’; 145 the words, ‘but not like to the former 
house’; 1469 that all nations shall forsake idolatry; 713 the 
marriage contract.—({s) Aramaic is embedded in a Midrash, 
and is inserted there to show the merit of giving tithes. The 
moral at the end also is: ‘ Behold we learn how great is the 
power of alms and tithes,’ and Gi 1420 2612 2822 are cited in 
confirmation. Its chief peculiarity is that the MS virtually 
closes with ch. 11. A few lines, in place of Greek ch. 12, state 
that Raphael did not go into the house, but went his way ; and 
when Tobias went oul to seek him he could not find him, nor 
had any one seen him; and thus Tobit knew he was an angel. 
In place of ch. 14, Aram. states that, when Tobit fell sick, he 
called for hls son and impressed on him the importance of 
poids) from the example of the three patriarchs. Aram. 
omits Tobit’s genealogy, 1}; Ahikar’s oftices, 122; Elymais, 
210; and the dog, 57 62n 114 On the other hand, it expands 
Sennacherib’s return, 118; Anna's welcome to Sarah, 119; and 
Tobit’s thanksyiving, 1114. In 107 Aram. and HM say, ‘ Anna 
ate nothing bul tears.’ Aram. abridges the destination of the 
three tithes, 148 ; callg Asinodwus ‘ king of Shedim,’ 88 17+ ; and 
rendera 618 ‘without money, God has fed us.’ It contains 47-19 
lacking in 8; and agrees with B against & about as often as 
with N against B.—<{%) Leb. Munstert is remarkable for its 
oiissions from the Gr., sometimes pruning its redundancies ag 
in 46.11.16 611.144, With Aram, if omits 121; Elymais, 210 It 
omits Sarah’s intention to hang herself, 81%; and her going to 
meet Tobias, 71. It omits ‘Noah’ from 4)2; the citation of 
Gn 218 in 88; Tobit’s conversation with Anna, 1075; and 
Ahikar’s visit, 1118, It abridges Tobit’s prayer for death, 86 ; 
and the prayers in 85 810% 126%, But HM has also severa 
original enlargements: notably after 12, where we have & 
Midrash on the mischief caused by Sennacherib. After 84 it 
cites Is 1%, and Ps 1715 after 410, It abridgea and modifies the 
Song in ch, 13 (omitting ch. 14), and its last words are, ‘O Lord 
of the world { show us In our days salvation and redemption by 
the coming of our Redeemer and the building of Ariel’; then 
citing Jer 234, Ps 147%. Theological features are the thrice 
repeated prayer for ‘children devoted to the Law,’ 87 96 100) ; 
the designation of Raphacl as ‘prince,’ 3!7 1215; Jerusalem aa 
‘ Ariel,’ 18318; and Jehovah as ‘the Holy One, blessed be he,’ 4)% 
12!2+, A play on words occurs in 37 ‘It is not meet to call 
thee Sarah, but Zarah (distress).’ Instances in which HM agrees 
with Aram. against the Gr. are; 110 (dwell) 113 (until his 
death), 219 (every morning), 53 925 (bag), gid yp! (throne), 
617 (under her clothes), 6)8 (‘ foreseen’ for ‘ foreordained’), 107 
(nothing but tears).—(n) Heb. Fagit differs from B very con- 
siderably. It ia fond of Inserting OT texts: 85 Ps 4013, 36 Pg 638, 
418 Pr 1618, 419 Pr 338,138 Ps 86!5 968 7210, Jer 317. It aims at 
precision: in speaking of agent bt 14; ‘a beka’’ for 
‘a drachma,’ 614; ‘the right of redemption,’ 817 710; ‘the 
eternal home,’ 39; ‘the Torah and the Halakhah,’ 713; the seven 
blessings, 714; the cemetery, 89; and especially in 18, where it 
assis the third tithe ‘for the repair of the breaches of the 
house,’ cf. 2K 225, Interesting theological allusions occur : 
816 prayer was heard before our Father in heaven, 411 the 
ciate of Gehinnom, 86 the firat Adam, 6!7 the union of 
obing and Sarah was foreseen from the 6th day of creation, 
815 the A¢ong of the Gr. cursives are described as ‘those who 
are exalted above all blessing and praise,’ 145 ‘ the house shall 
stand until the completion of one won.’ But the learned Rabbi 
was no geographer. He gives Alemania Gennany for Elymais 
in 210; Midian for Media, 114; and Laodicea @), 64, The latter 
art of ch. 14 i8 meagre. Ahikar is omitted 1118 1410.—(6) Heb. 
el ts, ag we have said, remarkable for presenting man 
readings heretofore found only in Vulgate. uch, ¢.g., are 114 
‘ power to go where he wished '+, 123 Tobit fled naked with wife 
and son, 2/2 the parallel between Tobit and Job, 310 Sarah 
spent 3 daye in prayer, 618%. Raphael advises 8 nights of con 
tinence. HL also agrees with Vulg. in omitting Ahikar in 
B 210 and the doctors in & 2!0, as well as in many other omis- 
sions; but ILL gives the absurd amount of 1000 talents in 114; 
it narrates Sarah's intended suicide, which Vulg. omite, 815; it 
states that Anna went to the outskirts of the town, 618. and that 
a large party went with the bridal pair a day’s Journey home- 
wards; and every one gave o ring of gold anda verte and @ 
vece of silver, 111; it also introduces two long origina! prayers, 
y Tobias and Sarah, In the bridal chamber, ch. Vulg. only 
ives Sarah’s prayer thus: ‘ Be merciful to us, O Lord, be merci- 
ane and let us both grow old healthily together,’ 8!°,—(,) HG 
has a few unique readings: ¢.g. ‘dust’ for ‘dung,’ 219; ‘ring’ 
for ‘bond,’ 63; and that Tobias put the heart of the fish ona 
censer and burnt it under Sarah’s clothes. It is very brief, but 
agrees closely with Aram.: ¢g. HG and Aram. only say that 
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the fish ‘sought to eat the bread of the youth,’ 62.—(x) Italaisa 
close translation of 8. We have collated only the text given by 
Neubauer. Its chief eccentricity is the spelling of proper 
names, Bihel for Thisbe, 12; Raphain tor Phogor, 12; Bathania 
for Ecbatana, 58; Anna (so Vuly.) for Edna, wife of Raguel. It 
etates that Raphael read the prayers before God, 12!2; and gives 
*didrachma’ for ‘drachma,’ 6!4,—(a) esate: Jerome omits 
(with IIL) all mention of Ahikar, except in 11, which is probably 
aninterpolation. He also omits the patriarchs in4!2; the fate of 
Nadab, 141%; and the fate of Nineveh, 1415, But he has several 
additions. Some we have mentioned under Hl. Others are 
Sarah's prayer, 3!3; and her self-vindication, 316f, These are 
found in HL but in more biblical language; but Vulg. alone 
states that Tobias, fathor and son, remained three hours on 
their faces before Raphael, 12°35 that the dog wagged its tail, 
119; that the coating of an eyg peeled off Tobit's eyes, 1134; that 
Tobias held his father half an hour, 1114; and closed the eyes of 
Raguel in death, 1415. Scholars have often pointed out the 
indications in Vulg. of the fact that Jerome was a Christian 
and an ascetic. ven if provisionally we concede that he had 
an Aram. MS before him, which in the narrative resembled HL, 
Jerome’s personal fufluence can still be traced. The three 
nightyw’ continence we should have to surrender (618! ), as this 
iy in IIL; but HL does not contain 218, where in Vuly. Tobit 


says, ‘We are sons of God, and wait for that life which God is 
about to give’; so 12° 1213 gl), 


lil, ORIGINAL LANGUAGE.—We wish now to 
adduce evidence, which we trust will be regarded 
as conclusive, that the original language was Ara- 
mare. (1) The Aram. form ‘nx (Heb. aw) is found 
in & 1415 ’Adoupela, and 144 ’Adjp. (2) If we accept 
alphabet 69 in [Euting’s Tabula Scripture Ara- 
maice 1s an approximation to the Aram, alphabet 
used (ex Aypothest) in the original copy of Tobit, 
we find that it explains the diverse form of many 
proper names, as in cach case the letters con- 
founded are very similar: eg. “50% in ~ 58 for 
myod in B; sony for 09058; onmo in w 18 + for 
aamo; Sxsy HI’ 9 for dxa3; ap in & 1? for oye; 
oni for Oxy; "Op in & 108 for “03 in Syr. (3) 
The variants in the VSS are often possible render- 
ings of the same Aramaic word. ‘The mountain 
of Ararat,’ 17 (Bx, Syr., It.), and ‘the land of 
Ararat’ (Aram. HM, HF), are possible renderings 
of nv (Schwally, Jdtoticon, 37), ‘Thou judgest for 
ever,’ 33, (By, [t.] ‘Thou judpest the world,’ (Aram., 
IiM], give oby>; 57 ‘Wait young man’ [x Syr.], 
‘Wait a little’ (Aram. HM), give vyr; 2* «I left 
the meal’ [% Vuly.J, ‘I left the ¢able’ [Aram. 
IiM, [t.], give xnnw, In Pal. Syr. at Ac 16% this 
word is used for rpdregfay. In 47 Jerome has 
constitwe for Exxeov, thus giving to 40, imperative of 
Aram, 30) ‘to pour out,’ the meaning of Heb. 403 


or 730. (4) In other instances the variants yield 
sumilar Aramaic words— 


14 #, Ileb., Itala was built in it 


JINN 

Syriac was prophesied in it *33nN 

113 XB God gave me uopgny RAVI 
iM, HE God gave me favour RMON 

118 xB, Aramaic 1 stole the bodies naj3 
Itala Iwrapped... naiy 

121 xB all the finance of the kingdom x332'n 
Itala all the care. . kvun 

24 B your pleasures pamay 
R your ways po oay 
Itala your songs pans 

210 xB Achiacharus nourished me D)ID 
HF, It. IL Ach. persuaded me re Mg2) 
438 bury me honourably R572 
HE bury me tuunediately xTI3 

617 x, HE Take her nd xy 
Itala Ask for her no Sew 

88 N bound him forthwith 73n 
Itala returned forthwith wn 
10!2 B Honour thy father v9 
N Return to thy father ba ah 
1111 B daubed it on his eyes nb 
® blew into his eyes M’DR 


1213 xB thou didst cover the dead nype 
Syriac thou didst carry away, etc. nope 
1214 XB sent me to heal thee ROD 
Itala »» os CO teat thee x” ORD 
144 8 our brethren shall be counted pynpn 
B ss » shall be scattered JW DN’ 
145 y the time of the seasons woby 
HF »o~SCONE CRON ’x aby 
Itala 5 si cursings eiaby 


iv. HISTORICAL CItARACTER.—This was never 
called in question until Luther did so. The 
minuteness of its details has often been adduced 
as evidence of its historicity, and it must be ad- 
mitted that there is nothing in it so marvellous 
and superstitious as to be incredible to educated 
men of antiquity. ‘The angelophany is only a 
slight amplification of Gn 18 ; ossession by un- 
clean spirits was a recognized belief, and exorcism 
by fumigation was recognized in medical science. 
Ww. R. Smith quotes from Kaswini, i. 132, that ‘the 
smell of the smoke of crocodiles’ liver enres epi- 
lepsy, and its dung and gall cure Leucoma’ (Encye. 
Brit.® art. ‘Tobit’). Without calling in question 
that the book probably rests on a real history, the 
following considerations forbid our regarding it as 
being what it claims to be, viz. a narrative written 
in tho 7th cent. B.c.:—(1) It contains Aistorical 
errors. (a) [t was ‘Tiglath-pileser who took Naph- 
tali and Zebulun into captivity (h.c. 734), not 
Shalmaneser, 2 K 15%. (8) Sennacherib was not 
Shalmaneser’s son (1/5), but the son of Sargon a 
usurper. (y) It is implied in 14 that Tobit was a 
boy at the time of Jeroboam’s revolt from the 
house of David. (8) The occurrence of Ahasuerus 
(14) and Aman (A 14!) ought not to be pushed. 
"Ac’npos in B is a seribe’s blunder for ’A@ovplas in 
SN, and ’Audy in A is due to the same cause, taking 
’"Axidxapos for Mordecai.—(2) It is a geographical 
error to put the ‘Tigris between Nineveh and 
Ecbatana ; and also to state (so % Aram. ILM, It.) 
that Rhagre is two days from Ecbatana. B omits 
the ‘two days’; but in 6? says that Ecbatana was 
‘nigh unto Rhagre.’ It took the army of Alexander 
10 days to march from one to the other (Arrian, 
iii, 20), —(3) The spirit and theological tone belong 
to a later date. 

v. DATE OF COMPOSITION.—Most Roman Catho- 
hic authorities, relying on 12° 13), ascribe the book 
to the 7th cent. B.c. gen maintains that 1-37 
13'-8 was written by Tobit in n.c. 689, and the 
rest in Palestine about B.C, 280, Ewald fixes it 
B.C. 350. Graetz assigns it to the time of Hadrian 
(A.D. 130), and Kohut to A.D. 226. The chief 
reason alleged for the last two dates is that it 
is considered that the one principal object of 
the book is to insist on the duty of burying 
the dead. Twice in Jewish history was this 
bale after the fall of Bether, so valiantly 
defended by Bar Cochba, and in Persia under 
Ardeshir 1. Both these dates are probably non- 
suited by the fact that Tobit is cited by Polycarp 
(+ 155). The following considerations suggest the 
2nd cent. B.C. as the probable date :—(1) Unless it 
could be shown that 14° is prophetic, it implies 
that the writer was living at the time of a temple 
which was inferior in grandeur to Soloinon’s, 2. 
before the time of Herod. (2) The law of marriave 
with relntives, so strongly insisted on also in the 
Book of Jubilees, fell into desuetude before the 2nd 
cent. A.D. (Rosenmann, Studien 2. B. Tobit). (3) 
The prominence given to the duty of interring the 
dead may well have been caused by the action of 
Antiochas Epiphanes, who, we are told (2 Mac 5"), 
‘cast ont a multitude unburied.’ (4) Marriages 
with Gentiles still needed discouravement, 4! 6), 
(5) It contains no bright eschatology, and no 
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Messianic hope, from which it seems to have been 
written before the persecution of Antiochus. (6) 
Its soteriological and ethical tone closely resembles 
that of other works known to have been written 
about a century B.C. This we will now try to 
prove. 

vi. TOBIT AND CONTEMPORARY JEWISH LITERA- 
TURE.—1, Sirach. There is, as Fuller has shown 
{Speaker's Apocr. i. 160), a great resemblance 
between the thought of Tobit and Sirach. 


(1) As to the saving value of good works. Both emphasize 
the value of almsgiving: it is a good gift in God's sight, To 41), 
fills the doer with life, cleanses away all sin and delivers from 
death, 129; cf. Sir 320 2912 4024, Sinners are enemies of their 
own life, 1210; cf. Sir 1821 8815, (2) The eschatology of Sir. and of 
Tobit are on the same plane. Both regard Sheol as the abode of 
joyless shades: it is 6 wldvios ré-ros, 38, where even the righteous 

o, 810 182; cf. Sir 4619 1416 1724, (3) Both insist on reverent 
Interment of the dead. Very pathetically does Tobit ask to be 
buried, 43, and for Sarah to be buried beside him, 44; he risks 
his life to inter his brethren, 117 23.7, and urges his son to place 
cakes (and wine, Aram., HF, It., Vulg.) on the graves of the 
righteous (cf. Tylor’s Primitive Culture, L 485 ff., ii, 80 ff]; cf. 
Sir 733 3015 $816, (4) Both set value on the same ethical duties: 
purity, of marriage, 412f. 86, Sir 7283624; honesty to servants, 4}4, 

ir 720f.; the true estimate of wealth, 518, Sir 51; benevolence, 
47.1417, Sir 425 124 3510, (5) Both base all virtue on the fear of 
God, 45. 6.19, Sir 687 3510 3710, 


2. The Story of Ahikar.—In this work, recently 
published by Camb. Univ. Press, Ahikar is a pious 
vizier of Sennacherib, who, being childless, adopted 
a boy, Nadan, and took much pains with his instrue- 
tion; but when Nadan grew up he incriminated 
his adoptive father by false letters, and caused him 
to be sentenced to death. The executioner spared 
his life, and imprisoned him in a cellar under his 
(Ahikar’s) house. At length he was released, and 
vengeance was executed on Nadan. This is the 
prety iil is alluded toin 14, more fully in & 
than b. 


Ahikar, in ‘the Story,’ bemoans himself thus: ‘IT have no son 
to bury me, nora daughter, and my possessions no one inherita.’ 
Read with this To 1/8 27 315 48, There are many features of 
resemblance between Ahikar’s moral teaching to Nadan, and 
Tobit's to Tobias, In the Syriac Version of Ahikar (op, cit. 61) 
we read: ‘My son, eat thy portion, and despise not the 
righteous’ (cf. To 413) ; ‘Do not eat bread with a shameless man’ 
(cf. To 417 Vulg.); ‘Associate with a wise man and thou wilt 
become like him’ (cf. To 418); ‘My benevolence hag saved me’ 
(ct. To ee ‘My gon, flee from whoredom’ (op. cit. 5); cf. 412; 
and notably, ‘Pour out thy wine on the graves of the righteous, 
rather than drink it with evil men’; cf. 417 ‘Pour... give (it) 
not to sinners.’ Harris discusses the two texts of Nand B in 
the Story of Ahikar, ch. v., and also in the Amer. Journ. of 
Theology, tii 541. 


3. The Book of Jubilces contains passages prob- 
ably known to the author of ‘Tobit. 


To 412 states that Noah took a wife from his relatives. Of 
course there is no Scripture warrant for this; but Jubilees 
(ch. 4) furnishes us with the namics of the wives of all the 
patriarchs from Adam to Noah, and cach one married a very 
near relative. Again, when Jacob left home for Haran, Isaac 
(Jub 2710) uses words to Rebekah which resemble To 520r. 108 

My sister, weep not: he has gone in peace, and in peace will he 
return (80 & 621). The Most High will preserve him from all 
evil For I know his way will be prospered... and he will 
return in peace to us (To 5-%), for he 1s on the straight path (41%). 
He ig faithful (& 106), and will not perish.’ In Jub 2216 we read, 
‘ Separate thyself from the nations, and eat not with them, and 
become not their associate (To 119): they offer their sacrifices to 
the dead, and eat over their graves’ (To 417). 


4, The Zestament of Job has the foll. parallels :— 


Job’s wife begged bread for him (ch. 22); Job sang a hymn 
ie 88); in ch. 45 Job, when dying, says, ‘ Behold, I dle; only 
orget not the Lord (To 45); do good to the poor (416) ; despise 
not the helpless one take not to yourselves wives from 
strangers (412), and, lo, I distribute to you all as much as 
belongs to me’ (418), 


§. Judith (8) attaches importance to the fact 
that she and her husband were ‘ of the same tribe 
and family.’ 

vii. TOBIT IN THE Cuurcn.—The Didaché (1?) 
Bives this advice, ‘Whatever thou wishest not to 

appen to thee, do not thou to another’; To 4% 
gives this form, ‘What thou hatest, do not to 
another’ (so also Hillel (Taylor, Pirke Aboth, 37)). 


Did 4° is also an adaptation of To 4. Polyea 
(ad PAtl, ch. 10) says, ‘When ye can do good, 
defer it not, for almsgiving delivers from death’ ; 
ef. To 12°. Pseudo-Clem. (ad Cor. 16) seems to 
quote 128 thus: ‘ Almsgiving is as good as repent- 
ance for sin; fasting 1s better than prayer, but 
almsgiving (is better) than both. Love covereth a 
multitude of sins, Prayer from a good conscience 
saveth from death.’ Harris (Amer. Journ. Theol. 
ill. 546 ff.) suggests to read ‘prayer’ for the first 
‘almsgiving’; and thinks we have the original 
reading of To 12° in the Gr. cursives. ‘Good is 
prayer with fasting, and almsgiving with right- 
eousness better than both.’ Clem. Alex. quotes 
4'6 as 4 ypady (Strom. ii. 23, §139),. Origen (Bp. ad 
Afric. xiii.) and Athanasius (Apol. c. Arian. xi.) 
use Tobit as canonical, though theoretically they 
did not include it in the Canon, because it was not 
in the Heb. Bible. Cyprian treats it as authorita- 
tive in his work on the Lord’s Prayer (c. 32). 
Hilary cites it to prove the intercession of angels 
(2n Ps. 1297), Ambrose (de Tobid, 1. 1) treated 
the book as prophetic, and Augustine included it 
among the Apocr. of the LX X which ‘the Christian 
Church received’ (de Doctr. Christ. ii. 8). Jerome 
(Pref. ad libb. Salumonts) allowed its perusal, but 
forbade its canonicity; whereas the Council of 
Carthage (A.D. 397) and the Councils of Florence 
(1439) and of Trent (1546) declared it canonical. 
Luther (cf. Fritzsche, p. 19) deemed it ‘a truly 
beautiful, wholesome, and profitable fiction.’ The 
Homilies of the Church of Englund use 4! {2° as ‘a 
lesson which the Holy Ghost doth teach in sundry 
places of the Scripture’ (Second Book, On Alms- 
deeds, part 1). ‘The Offertory contains sentences 
drawn from ‘To 47°, and the preface to the Marriage 
Service, that marriage ‘ ought not to be taken m 
hand lightly or wantonly to satisfy carnal lusts,’ 
is Clearly an adaptation of Vulg. 6'7; in fact, the 
first Prayer Book of Edward vi. contained these 
words; ‘As Thou didst send the angel Raphael to 
Thobie and Sara, the daughter of Raguel, to their 
great comfort, so vouchsafe to send Thy blessing 
upon these Thy servants.’ Thenames of Abraham 
and Sarah are now substituted. 
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TOCHEN (j>A ‘task,’ ‘measure’; B Odxxa, A 
Odxxav; Thochen).—A town of Simeon mentioned 
with Ain, Rimmon, and Ashan (1 Ch 4°"), and 
consequently in the Negeb. There is no name 
like Tochen in the corresponding list of Jos 19’, 
where, however, the LXX Od«xxa shows that the 
name has fallen out. The site is unknown. 

C. W. WILSON. 

TOGARMAH (ap132h, Qopyaué, Thogorma),.—Son 
of Gomer and brother of Ashkenaz and Riphath 
(Gn 10%), If Ashkenaz is the Asguza of the Assyr. 
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inscriptions which is associated with the Minni b 
Esarhaddon, we shall have to look for Togarmah 
to the east of Assyria. In 1881 Ir. Delitzsch 
suggested that it might be Til-varimmu, a fortress 
of Kummukh or Comagéné; but it must have 
been a country, since horses and mules were ex- 
orted from it (zk 27'*), and not a mere fortress. 
Most modern authorities decide for Western 
Armenia. A. H. SAYCE. 


TOHU.—Sce NAHWATH. 
TOI.—See Tov. 
TOKHATH.—See Tikva. 


TOLA (yin ‘crimson worm ’ ‘ cochineal’; Gwdd, Je 
10'*).—A minor judge, followmg Abimelech, His 
name is that of one of the chief clans of Issachar; 
see Gn 468, Nu 26 (‘ydina, d Twrael), 1 Ch 7}*, and 
art. PUAH. His home and burial-place were at 
Shamir, the seat of the clan, probably in the N. of 
the highlands of Ephraim: the site is unknown. 

G. A. CooKE. 

TOLAD (77\A ‘birth,’ ‘generation’; B Govradp, 
A @wdrdd; Tholad).—A town of Simeon mentioned 
with Ezem, Bethuel, Hormah, and Ziklag (1 Ch 4”). 
It is the same place as El-tolad in the Nese (Jos 
15% 194), The site has not been recovered. 

C. W. WILSON, 

TOLBANES (Tod drys), 1 Es 97%°=Telem, Ezr 10%, 
-—-Qne of the porters in the time of Ezra. 


TOLL, PLACE OF (reAwnov, Mt 99, Mk 24 Lk 
577, in AV ‘receipt of custom’).—The place where 
the tax collector sat to receive his dues, [In 
Wyclif’s translation it is rendered dolbothe. In 
the case of Matthew or Levi, the toll collected was 
the custom exacted by and paid into the treasury 
of Herod Antipas, the _Idumean prince who then 
ruled over Galilee. The reddnov at Capernaum 
was of importance, as a large traffic passed on the 
highway between Damascus and Ptolemais. See 
PUBLICAN, J. MACPHERSON. 


TOMB.-- See BURIAL and SEPULCHREE. 


TONGUES, CONFUSION OF.—The narrative of 
mm 113-9 is too familiarly known to need detailed re- 
peu here; and it will be sufficient to recall 
riefly its leading features. Mankind, at the time 
to which it refers, all had one speech, and lived 
together. They journeyed, it seems to be implied, 
nomadically from spot to spot; and on one of 
their journeys they found a plain in the land of 
Shin‘ar (Babylonia), where they settled, and where 
also they determined to build a city, and a lofty 
tower, which should both gain them lasting re- 
nown, and also serve as a centre, or rallying-point, 
to prevent their being dispersed over the surface of 
the earth. J”, however, ‘came down’ to view the 
building, and (supplying here, with Stade, 7A IW, 
1895, p. 158, and others, words which v.7 seems to 
show have been omitted) having returned to His 
lofty abode, signified to His heavenly counsellors 
or associates there (cf. 3%) His disapproval of 
it: if this, He said, is the beginning of their 
ambition, what will be the end of it? nothing 
will soon be too hard for them. So He ‘came 
down’ a second time, and ‘confounded’ (Heb. 
ddlal) their language; and from this occurrence 
the narrator (J) explains the diversity of exist- 
ing languages, the dispersion of mankind, and 
the name of the city of Babylon (in Heb. 
Babel). 

1. From a critical point of view, the narrative 
resents considerable ditficulties ; for, though it 

longs to J, it is difficult to harmonize with 


es. 


other representations of the same source. The 
distribution of mankind into different nations has 
been already described by J in (parts of) ch. 10, 
and represented there, not as s punishment for 
misdirected ambition, but as the result of natural 
processes and movements ; and Babylon, the build- 
ing of which is here interrupted, is in 10" repre- 
sented as already built. The narrative connects 
also very imperfectly with the close of J’s narrative 
of the Flood; for, though the incident which it 
describes is placed shortly after the Flood, the 
terms of v.! (‘the whole earth’), and the general 
tenor of the following account, imply a consider- 
ably larger population than the ‘eight souls’ of 
Noah’s famil . In all probability (Dillin.) the 
story originally grew up without reference to the 
Flood, or the usual derivation of mankind from 
the three sons of Noah, and it has been imperfectly 
accommodated to the narratives in chs. 9 and 10; 

erhaps, indeed, Wellh. and others (cf. the Ozf. 

ex. ad loc.) are right in conjecturing that origin- 
ally it belonged to the same cycle of tradition of 
which fragments are preserved in 4)7-°4, and formed 
part of the sequel to 4°4, 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion (Wellh., Dillm., and 
others; cf. the Oxf. Mex, ii. 6f.) that 417-24 (describing the 
beyinnings of existing civilization) belongs to a cycle of tradi- 
tion, in which the continuity of human history was not inter- 
rupted by a Flood; and if the conjecture, just mentioned, 
respecting 111-9 be correct, the same assumption must of 
course be made with rogard to that. 

2, That the narrative can contain no scientific or 
historically true account of the origin of language, 
is evident from many indications, In the first 
place, 7f it is in its nght place, it can be demon- 
strated to rest upon unhistorical assumptions: for 
the biblical date of the Flood (Ussher's artificial 
treatment of Gn 11” and Ex 12" being disregarded) 
is B.C. 2501 (or, ace. to the LAX of Gen. and Ex., 
3066); and, so far from the whole earth being at 
either B.C, 2501 or B.C. 38066 ‘of one language and 
one speech,’ we possess inser lous dating from 
periods much earlier than either of these dates 
written in three distinct languages — Sumerian, 
Babylonian, and Egyptian. But, even if Wellh.’s 
supposition, that the narrative belongs really to an 
earlier stage in the history of mankind, be accepted, 
it would still be impossible to regard it as historical. 
For (1) it could not, even then, be placed in a dif- 
ferent category from the other narratives in Gn 
1-11, which (for reasons which cannot be stated 
fully here; cf. ALL, FLOOD, etc.) must relate to 
the prehistoric period. And (2) the narrative, 
while explaining ostensibly the diversity of lan- 
guages, offers no explanation of the diversity of 
reces, And yet diversity of language—meaniny 
here by the expression not the relatively subordl- 
nate differences which are always characteristic 
of languages developed from a common parent- 
tongue, but those more radical differences relating 
alike tostructure, grammar, and roots, which show 
that the languages exhibiting them cannot be re- 
ferred to a common origin—is dependent upon 
diversity of race, Of course, cases occur in which 
a people living near a people of another race, or 
sub-race, have adopted their language (as, e.g., the 
Celts in Cornwall have adopted English); but, 
speaking generally, radically different languages 
are characteristic of different races, or (if the word 
be used in its widest sense) of subdivisions of 
races, or sub-races, which, in virtue of the faculty 
of creating language distinctive of man, have 
created them for purposes of intercomimunication 
and to satisfy their social instincts. Differences 
of race, in other words, are more primary in man 
than differences of danguage,* and have first to be 
accounted for. It is, now, a disputed ethnological 


*Cf. Sayce, Races of the OT, p. 37f., ‘Diversity of race is 
older than diversity of language.’ 
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problem whether man appeared originally upon 
the globe at one centre or at many centres. 


The former of these alternatives is preferred by modern 
scientific authorities. Mr, Darwin in his Descent af Man, 
vol. i. ch. 7, after reviewing the arguments on both sides, sums 
up (pp. 231-233, ed. 1871) in its tyour Cee the ground, stated 
briefly, that the resemblances, physica and mental, between 
different races are such that it Is extremely improbable that 
they should have been acquired independently by rated 
distinct species or races): see also to the same effect Lyell, 
Principles of Geology 12 (1875), il. ch. 43; Huxley, Critiques and 
Addreases (1883), p. 163 ff. (= Collected Kssaya, Vii. p. 219 ff.) ; and 
Dr. Tylor, art. ‘Anthropology’ in the #neyel. Bree. and in his 
volume A nthropoloyy (1881), p. 6. But of course these authori- 
ties postulate for man a far higher antiquity than is allowed by 
the biblical narrative (so also Sayce, Races of the OT, 23, 87). 

But, whichever of these alternatives be adopted, 
it is easy to see that differences of race are not 
accounted for in the biblical narratives: the case 
of primitive man appearing independently at dif- 
ferent centres (with, it may be supposed, racial 
distinctions, at least to some degree, already im- 
planted in him at these centres) is not contem- 
plated in them at all; if, on the other hand, 
racial differences were gradually developed by the 
play of natural selection upon the descendants of 
a single pair, migrating into new climatic and 
other physical conditions, then the growth of 
these diflerences is neither explained by the bib- 
lical narratives, nor, in fact, reconcilable with 
them. lor, taking account only of the simplest 
and most obvious division of mankind into the 
white, black, and yellow races,* even Gn 10 (Sayce, 
HCM 120) notices only (except Cush?) tribes 
and nations belonging to the white race; while, 
from the known fixity of racial types, in cases 
where we are able to observe them, it is certain 
that, if the white, black, and yellow races, with 
the many sub-races included in each, have been 
developed from a single original pair, the process 
must have occupied a vastly longer period of time 
than is nitawed by the biblical narrative (which 
places the creation of man at B.C. 4157, or [LAX] 
B.C. 5328), however early after Adain the dis- 
persion of Gn 11° may be supposed to have actually 
occurred, 

3. It docs not fall within the province of a 
Dictionary of the Bible to give an account of the 
languazes of the world; but a few particulars may 
be stated here for the purpose of indicating the 
general conclusions to which the study of the 
subject has led modern philologists, Prof. Sayce 
writes (Introd. to the Science of Language, 1880, 
ii, 31f.): ‘The cenealovical classification of lan- 
guages, that which divides them into families and 
sub-families, each mounting up, as it were, to a 
single parent-speech, is based on the evidence of 
yrammar and roots. Unless the grammar avrees, 
no amount of similarity between the roots of two 
languoves could warrant us in comparing them 
together, and referring them to the same stock. 
... The test of linguistic kinship is agreement 
in structure [t.e. the formation of sentences], 

rammar, and roots. Judged by this test, the 
anguages at present spoken in the world probably 
fall, as Vrof. Friedrich Miiller observes, into 
“about 100 different families,” between which 
science can discover no connexion or relationship. 
When we consider how many languages have’ 
probably ‘perished since man first appeared upon 
the globe, we may gain some idea of the number- 
less essays and types of recon which have gone 
to form the language-world of the present day.’ 
Basque is an example of an isolated survival of an 
otherwise extinct family of speech; and in Tasmania 
four dialects spoken when our colonists first landed 
on the island have recently disappeared. On pp. 
33-64 of the same volume Prof. Sayce gives a list 


* See, further, on the classification of the raccs of mankind, 
Dr. Tylor’s article and work (ch. 3) referred to above. 


of 75 families of languages, all unrelated to each 
other, and each comprising mostly a variety of 
individual languages or groups of languages. 


Of these families the two best known are the Semitio and 
the Aryan (or Indo-European), The principal languages in- 
cluded in the Semitic family are Assyro-Babylonian, Hebrew, 
Phoonician and Punic, the different Aramaic dialecta, Arabic, 
the S. Arabian dialects (Himyaritic or Sabwan, and Minwan), 
Ethiopic and allied dialects: all these, though in subordinate 
details they often differ widely, yet display such obvious resem- 
blances in ‘ structure, grammatical form, and roots,’ that they 
are manifestly merely varieties of a common parent-Longue. 
The principal groups included in the Aryan family are the 
Indian group (Sanskrit, with allied languages and many modern 
vernacularys), the Iranian group (Zend, Persian, etc.), the Celtic 
group (Welsh, Cornish, Irish, etc.), the Italian group (Umbrian, 
Oscan, Latin, with the dependent Romance languages), the 
Thrako-Ilyrian group, the Hellenic group, the Letto-Slavonic 
group (Slavonic, Russian, Polish, Lithuanian, ete.), and the 
Teutonic group (Gothic, Low German, Anglo-Saxon, English, 
Dutch, High German, Old Norse, Icelandic, Swedish, Danish, Nor- 
wepian): all these languages, though in details they differ even 
more widely than the Semitic languages, nevertheless exhibit 
so any Connon features ag to make 16 evident that they are 
but varieties, which have arisen by gradual differentiation, 
under the influence of separation and different local conditions, 
out of a single original parent-tongue, 


Languages, however, differ not only in grammar 
and roots, but also in a manner which it is more 
difficult for those, like ourselves, familiar with only 
one type of language, to realize, viz. ‘ morpho- 
logically,’ or in the manner in which ideas are 
built up into a sentence. Different races do not 
think in the same way; and consequently the 
forms taken by the sentence in different languages 
are not the same. ‘The only type of language 
with which we are practically acquainted is the 
‘inflectional’ type, which ceva in Western 
Asia and Europe, and to which both the Semitic 
and Aryan fanulies belong; but there are besides 
the ‘agglutinative’ type (of which Turkish is an 
example), spoken chiefly in Central Asia, the 
Islands of the Pacific, and many parts of Africa, 
the ‘incorporating,’ of which Basque (in S.W 
France) is the chief be earache the ‘poly- 
synthetic,’ which prevails throughout Amcerica,* 
and the ‘isolating’ (of which Chinese is the best- 
known example), characteristic of Eastern Asin 
(Tibet, Burmah, ete.): all these types of language 
differing in the manner in which ideas are grouped 
by the mind, and combined into sentences (for 
further particulars reference must be made to 
Sayce, op. cit. i, 118-132, 374 ff, li. 188 fF. 3 Laces 
of the OT, 35f.; or Whitney’s art. ‘Philology’ in 
the Encycl. Britannica, ed. 9). It is remarkable, 
as even this cursory description will have indi- 
cated, that tho morphological character of a lan- 
guage is correlated, in some hidden way, with the 
veographical and climatic conditions of the country 
in which it originated: thus the different families 
of languages spoken in America, though utterly 
unrelated to each other, are nevertheless all ‘ poly- 
synthetic.’ 

It is an obvious corollary from the radical differ- 
ences which the various families of language 
display, as compared with one another, that, 
whatever may have been the case with the races of 
mankind, the families of language spoken by man- 
kind must have arisen independently at different 
centres of human life. “the languages of the 

resent world are but the selected residuum of the 
infinite variety of tongues that have grown up and 
decayed among the races of mankind... . The 
idioms of mankind have had many independent 
starting-points, and, like the Golden Age, which 
science has shifted from the past to the future, 
the dream of auniversal language must be realized, 
if at all, not in the Paradise of Genesis, but in 
the unifying tendencies of civilization and trade’ 
(Sayce, Science of Lang. ii. 322, 323). 

“In polysynthetic languages the sentence {fs the unit of 
thought; and in many of them separate words hardly exist. 
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As need hardly be remarked, what the primitive language of 
mankind was, is unknown. Formerly, indeed, it was the general 
belief that it was Hebrew, and all other languages were sup- 
posed to be derived from this (!); see Max Muller, Lectures on 
the Sc. of Lang. 1st series, ed. 1864, p. 182 ff. Leibnitz appears 
to have been the first to point out the absurdity of this 
view, remarking justly (ib. p. 135f.) that ‘to call Hebrew the 
PrenNlive languaye was like calling branches of a treo primitive 

ranches’; and the science of comparative philology, which has 
arisen since Leibnitz’s day, has but confirmed the soundness of 
his judgment. Even among the Semitic languages, Arabic, in 
many respects, exhibits older and more original features than 
Hebrew ; besides, unless all analogy is deceptive, the language 
of primitive man must have been of a far more simple, un- 
developed type than any of the existing Semitic languages. 

4, Differences of language and differences of race 
thus point independently to the great antiquity of 
man upon the earth. And their evidence 1s more 
than confirmed by testimony from other quarters. 
Kven during the last ten years the discoveries of 
Petrie and de Morgan in Egypt, and of Hilprecht 
and others in Babylonia, have shown that civiliza- 
tion existed in these two countries at a period 
Coney earlier than had IL eMoUe y been sup- 
posed ; while the existence of inscriptions, seulp- 
tures, paintings, and various objects of art, belong- 
ing certainly to a date not later than B.c. 4000, 
makes it evident that the beginnings of civiliza- 
tion and art in both these countries must have 
ite ay that date by many centuries, not to say 

y millennia, And the numerous relics of human 
workmanship, especially stone implements of 
different kinds, and bone or other materizl, 
engraven with figures, which have been found 
during recent years in different parts of Europe 
and America, bear testimony, in the opinion of 
geoloyists, to a greater antiquity still, and show 
that man, in a rude and primitive stage of develop- 
ment, ranged through the forests and river-valleys 
of these continents, in company with mammals now 
extinct, during periods of the so-called ‘ glacial 
age,’ when the glaciers (which then extended over 
large parts both of the British Isles and of the 
Continent of Europe) retreated sufficiently to enable 
him to do so (Dawkins, Karly Man, 112-122, 137, 
1521f, 161-164, 169, etc.). The date at which 
these relics of human workmanship were embedded 
in the deposits in which they are now found, can- 
not be estimated, precisely, in years B.C. ; but the 
late Prof. Prestwich, a geologist not addicted to 
extravagant opinions, assigned to pal:colithic man, 
as ‘a rough approximate limit, on data very in- 
sufficient and subject to correction,’ a period of 
from 20,000 to 30,000 years from the present time. 


See Prestwich’s Geology (1888), ii. 534; in his Controverted 
Questions of Geology (1805), p. 46, he gives similar but some- 
what higher figures. It was in 1850 that ‘the barriers which 
restricted the age of inan to o limited traditional chronology 
were overthrown by the discoveries in the Valley of the Somme 
and Brixham Cave’ (i), p. 19). ‘Palwolithic’ implements are 
those found in association with extinet mammalia: ‘neolithic’ 
implements, which show a higher type of workmanship, are 
those found with existing species. In tho palwolithic period, 
the ‘river-drift man’ hunted the elephant and the lion, the 
hippopotamus and the rhinoceros, in the valley of the Lower 
Thames,—See further on this subject Evans, Zhe Ancient Stone 
Implements, Weapons, and Ornaments of Great Britain 2, 1897 
(op their antiquity, pp. 703-9); Boyd Dawkins, Early Man in 

rifain, 1880 (where, at the end of the several chapters, the 
characteristics of the civilization of the successive ages—the 
river-drift hunter, the cave man, the neolithic fariner and 
herdsman [contemporary with the beginnings of organized 
empires in the Kast], the bronze age, and the iron age—are 
well indicated) ; Lyell Antiquity of ‘Stan 4, 1873; Lord Avebury 
(Sir J. Lubbock), Prehistoric Times (1900), esp. ch. 11; G. F. 
Wright, Man and the Glacial Age(in the Intern. Scient. Series), 
1892, p. 242 ff. ; Morris, Man and hia Ancestor (a small popular! 
written work), 1900, p. 21ff.; Tylor, Anthropology, p. on ft. 
That man was coeval in Western Europe with the giactal period 
is accepted by Sayce, Races of the OT, p. 23. 


The general conclusion, resulting from all that 
has been said, may be summed up in Dr. Tylor’s 
words: ‘Man’s first appearance on earth goes back 
to an age compared with which the ancients, as 
we call them, are but moderns. The four thousand 
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years of recorded history only take us back to « 
prehistoric period of untold length, during which 
took place the primary distribution of mankind 
over the earth and the development of the great 
races, the formation of speech and the scttlement 
of the great families of language, and the growth 
of culture up to the levels of the old-world nations 
of the East, the forerunners and founders of 
modern civilized life’ (Anthropology, p. 24). 

5. It is thus apparent that there are two great 
facts, the TY of man, and the wide distribu- 
tion of man over the surface of the earth, of which 
the biblical narrative, whether in 112° or else- 
where, takes no account. It is true, of course, 
that 118° accounts ostensibly for the distribution 
of man ‘over the face of the whole earth’; but it 
has been shown above why it does not do so really : 
the dispersion is placed too late to account for the 
known facts respecting both the distribution of 
man and the diversity of races: how, for example, 
can the ‘river-drift man’ of the glacial, or even 
of the post-glacial, period be brought within the 
scope of the biblical narrative? ‘To say that the 
biblical writers spoke only of the nations of whom 
they knew is perfectly true; but the admission 
deprives their statements of all historical or scien- 
tic value: ‘paleolithic’ and ‘neolithic’ man, 
and the black and yellow historic races, all existed ; 
and any explanation, es va to account for the 
popuaions of the earth, and the diversity of 
anguages spoken by them, must take cognizance 
of them: an explanation which does not take 
cognizance of them can be no historically true 
account either of the diffusion of mankind, or of 
the diversity of speech. ‘The first 11 chapters 
of Genesis, it may be safely assumed, report 
faithfully what was currently believed among the 
Hebrews respecting the early history of mankind: 
they contain no account of the real beginnings 
of man, or of human civilization, upon the 
earth. 

6. ‘The true explanation of the story in Gn 11°, 
it cannot be doubted, is that which is given by 
Prof. (now Bishop) Ryle in his Harly Narratives 
of Genesis, p. 127ff. As in 24-4 the origin of 
various existing customs and institutions is ex- 
plained in accordance with the beliefs of Hebrew 
antiquity, so in 11!-¥ the explanation is piven of the 
diversity of languages spoken by difierent peoples 
inhabiting different parts of the earth. As soon as 
men began to reflect, they must have wondered what 
was the cause of differences of language, which not 
only impressed the Hebrews (ls 33'*, Dt 28, Jer 
515, Ps 114'), but also were an impediment to free 
intercourse, and accentuated national interests 
and antagonisms. ‘The story of the Tower of 
Babel supplied to such primitive questionings an 
answer sulted to the comprehension of a primitive 
time. Just as Greek fable told of the giants who 
strove to scale Olympus, so Semitic legend told of 
the impious act by which the sons of men sought 
to raise themselves to the dwelling-place of God, 
and erect an enduring symbol of human unity to 
be seen from every side’; and how Jehovah inter- 
posed to frustrate their purposes, and brought upon 
them the very dispersal which they had sought 
to avoid. The narrative thus contains simply the 
answer which Hebrew folk-lore gave to the 
question which differences of language and nation- 
ality directly suggested. At the same time, it is 
so worded as to convey (like the other early narra- 
tives of Genesis) spiritual lessons. Though the 
conception of Deity is naive, and even, it may be 
(v.7), imperfectly disengaged from polytheism, the 


narrative nevertheless emphasizes Jehovah's supre- 
macy over the world; it teaches how the self- 
exaltation of man is checked by God; and it 
shows how the distribution of mankind into 
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nations, and diversity of language, is an element 
in His providential alan for the development and 
progress of humanity. 

7. No Bab. parallel to Gn 11'® has as yet been 
discovered. 


The reference in the f entary Brit. Mus. Inscription (K. 
8657), tr. by G. Smith, Chald.-Gen. 160, and mentioned in HCM 
153, is very uncertain ; for though the inscr. does seem to speak 
of the erection of some building in Babylon by the order of the 
king, which offended the gous so that they ‘made an end by 
night’ of the work done by day, the crucial words, rendered 
‘strong place’ and ‘speech,’ are (as ja admitted for the latter 
(ted/u] by Smith himself, p. 163) both extremely doubtful: see 
Delitzsch’s note in the Germ. tr. of Smith’a book, p. 310; and 
for tazimtu, ‘strong place,’ Del. AWB 87, where it is tr. Weh- 
klage! Cf. the transcr. and tr. by Boscawen in 7'SRA v. (1877) 

. 803 ff, (where, however, p. 808, ‘speech’ for melik, ‘counsel’ 
Py WB 413), ia quite gratuitous). 

Inthe Jewish H caus of a later age, the tower was said to 
have been deateaved! y mighty winds: see the Orao, Sibyll. ili. 
97 ff. (whence Jos. Ant. 1. iv. 8 (the quotation] = Alex. Polyhistor 
ap. Syncell. Chron., ed. Dindorf, i, 81 ©), and Jubilees 1018-26 
cs Charles, JQR vi. 208f.): cf. (from Abydenus) Eus. Prep. 

vo. ix. 14=Eus. Chron., Schoene, 1. 83=Syncell. i. 81 D, and 
(from Eupolemus ap. Alex. Polyhistor) ix, 17. 1, From the 
fact that in Jos. and Abyd. (rots avipous Osoies Baltevtras &varpt- 
spot +d pemyernuc) the plural ‘yods’ is used, Stade (/.c, p. 161 f.) 
conjectured that these authorities have preserved reminiscences 
of an older polytheistic version of the tradition. 


In fact, though the narrative plainly presupposes 
a knowledge of Babylonia, it does not secm itself 
to be of Babylonian origin: if any Bab. legend lies 
at the basis of it, it must have been strongly Heb- 
raized, As Gunkel has remarked, the narrator 
speaks as a foreignet rather than as a native: the 
unfavourable light in which the foundation of 
ria ee is represented ; the idea that the erection 
of what (ex hyp.) can hardly have been anything but 
a Bab. zikkurat (or pyramidal teinple-tower*) was 
interrupted by (ex hyp.) a Bab. deity; the mention, 
as of something unusual, of brick and bitumen, as 
building materials, and the false etymology of the 
name ‘Babel,’ are all features not likely to have 
originated in Babylonia. It does, however, seem a 
poonble conjecture (Ewald, JaArbd. ix. [1858] 12f., 

chrader, Dillm.) that some gigantic tower-like 
building in Babylon, which had either been left 
unfinished or fallen into disrepair, gave rise to 
the legend. The tower in question has often been 
supposed to be Iuriminanki, the zit/urat of I:-zida, 
the great temple of Nebo, in Borsippa (a city 
almost contiguous to Babylon on the BW), the 
ruined remains of which form the huge pyramidal 
mound now called Birs Nimroud. This zikkurat, 
remarkably enough, Nebuchadnezzar states had 
been built partially by a former king, but not 
completed: its ‘head,’ or top, had not been set 
up; it had also fallen into disrepair; and Neb. 
restored it.t Others regard it as an objection to 
this identification that K-zida was not actually in 
Babylon; and prefer to think of Itiminanki, the 
zikkurat of E-sagil, the famous and ancient temple 
of Marduk in Babylon itself, the site of which is 
generally ¢ considered to be hidden under the mas- 
sive oblong mound called Babdil, about 20 miles 
N. of Birs Nimroud,§ Schrader does not decide 
between E-zida and E-sagil: Dillm. thinks E-sagil 
the more likely, but leaves it open whether, after 
all, the Heb. lezend may not have referred to some 
half-ruined ancient building in Babylon, not other- 
wise known to us. The high antiquity of Babylon, 
and the fact that it was the dhie? centre of a 
region in which the Hebrews placed the cradle of 
the human race, would fit it to be regarded as the 


$ See, however, Hommel in vol. i. p. 2138; and BaByrton, § 8, 
in the & 


point from which mankind dispersed over the 
earth. 


See, further (besides the Comm.), Cheyne, art. ‘ Babel (Tower 
of)’ in the Enoyel. Bibl. ; and Dr. Worcester in Genesia in the 
Light of Modern Knowledge (New York, 1901), 491 ff. 


S. R. DRIVER. 

TONGUES, GIFT OF.—i. THE BIBLICAL EVI. 
DENCE.—(a) Acts of the Apostles. On the first 
day of Pentecost after the Resurrection and 
Ascension (Ac 2!*), the disciples, about 120 in 
number (125), were assembled together. ‘Suddenly 
there came from heaven a sound as of the rushing 
of a mighty wind, and it filled all the house where 
they were sitting. And there appeared unto them , 
tongues parting asunder, like as of fire ; and it (se. 
yAdooa] sat upon each one of them. And they were 
all filled with the Holy Spirit, and began taspeak 
with other tongues as the Spirit rave them utter- 
ance.’ Two wonders are here described—the vision 
of the fiery tongues, apparent to all in the house, 
but, as it seems, to them only; and the speaking 
‘with other tongues,’ which was, as the seque 
shows, apparent to others also. The latter (v.?) 
consisted in ‘speaking the mighty works of God.’ 
It was not, at first at any rate, addressed to those 
outside, But ‘when this sound was heard, the 
multitude came together,’ and Jews, then present 
at Jerusalem from every nation under heaven, 
heard to their astonishment the brethren speaking 
in their own respective languages (vv.>"4), Some, 
however, ‘mocking, said, They are filled with new 
wine.’ In reply to these latter, St. Peter inter- 
prets the plicnomenon by recalling the prepacey of 
Joel, which speaks of an outpouring of the Spirit 
in the latter days, which shall cause the servants 
and handmaidens of the Lord to see visions and to 
prophesy (vv.!7-!8), and deduces it from the Messianic 
otfice of Jesus, in whose exaltation this promise of 
the Holy Spirit is fulfilled (v.), The phenomenon 
of the fiery tongues reappears no more in the sacred 
narrative; but that of speaking with tongues is 
repeated (Ac 10) upon the conversion of the 
Gentile household of Cornelius, who with a sudden 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit ‘speak with tongues 
and glorify God.’ ‘This is clearly the same pheno- 
menon as 18 described in Ac 2", and the identity ts 
expressly asserted by St. Peter (1°) Sorep kat ep 
nuas ev dpxyy. ‘The ‘speaking with other tongues’ 
is therefore a recurrent phenomenon in the Apos- 
tolic Church; and accordingly we read of the 
twelve disciples at Ephesus (19°), that ‘when Paul 
had laid his hands upon them, the Holy Ghost 
came on them; and they spake with tongues and 
prophesied.’ In this passage the phenomenon is for 
the first time expressly SES at the exercise 
of the prophetic gift. (On Spitta’s analysis of the 
sources of Ac 27 see Knowling, p. 100). 

(b) Gospel of St. Mark.—In the doubtful aDpen: 
dix to this Gospel (16!”), among the wonders which 
are to follow those who believe, it is said ‘they 
shall speak with [new] tongues.’ ‘The word ‘new’ 
is of very questionable genuineness; if it be rejected, 
the passaye is a bare reference to ‘speaking with 
tongues,’ and throws little light upon the nature of 
the utterances. 

(c) Kirst Hpistle to the Corinthians. —In chs. 
12-14, especially the last-named chapter, we have 
the most circumstantial reference to the phenom- 
enon. In 12%" St. Paul enumerates different 
gifts, which in their diversity proceed from the 
self-same Spirit. First come gifts of ordina 
teaching (Adyos godlas, . yvwoews), then faith, 
healings, and other miracles, then at the end 

rophecy and the discerning of spirits, followed, 
in the last place of all, by ‘kinds of tongues’ 
(yévn), & new qualification, and ‘interpretation of 
tongues,’ chic also appears in these chapters 


alone. The enumeration of oflices and gifts in 
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vv.%-% corresponds to that of gifts in vv." The 
teaching offices come first (apostles, prophets, 
teachers), then miracles and healings, then ‘helps’ 
and ‘guidances,’ then, again last of all, ‘ kinds of 
tongues.’ Prophecy and ‘discernings of spirits’ 
are evidently omitted here because of the insertion 
of ‘prophets’ after ‘apostles.’ Then, in the in- 
terrogative cluuses that follow, the ‘tongues,’ 
this time with the added mention of ‘interpreta- 
tion,’ but without the mention of yéyn, again brin 
up the rear: ‘Do all speak with tongues? do al 
interpret?’ In ch. 13 the tongues, which St. 
Paul has put last in the order of precedence, come 
first in the order of depreciation. ‘Tongues of 
men and of angels’ may be taken as a climax, for 
this purpose, upon the less rhetorical yévn yAwe- 
adv (see below, § iil. (6)). Apart from charity, not 
only tongues (however wonderful), but even pro- 
phecy, even works of charity, are worthless. Com- 
pared with it, prophecy, tongues, knowledge itself, 
all belong to our childhood, to our ignorance, to 
the sphere of things temporal. Then in ch. 14, 
after a closing reminder of the subordinate place 
which wvevparixd are to occupy in our desires as 
compared with oneuly, the apostle enters in detail 
upon @& cotmnparison between the two most con- 
spicuous mwvevparixd, Viz. Bropyeey and tongues. 
Prophecy is the more desirable of the two, because 
it ws addressed to men, and benefits them, whereas 
‘tongues’ are addressed to God, and benefit the 
speaker only (vv.35), ‘The only exception to this is 
when the speaker (or some Shee person, v.7") can 
interpret his utterances. This would enable the 
rest of those present to join in with their ‘Amen’ 
(v.78), and so eee some benefit from the prayer. 
Without going into details of exegesis, which in 
this chapter are full of difficulty, it is sufficient to 
emphasize certain points upon which the apostle 
speaks without any obscurity. Firstly, as already 
remarked, the speaker with tongues speaks to God 
only ; his utterance is not a sermon but a prayer 
or psalm (vv,2 84-18), or a thanksgiving (v.*%). 
Secondly, the utterance is unintelligible to the 
hearers, and even to the speaker. ‘The spirit is in 
prayer, but the sind takes no part, it is aunfruitful 
(vv.1% 15); the speaker ‘edifies himself’ apparently 
by his attitude of ecstatic devotion, not by con- 
scious expression or reception of ideas. Thirdly, 
while ‘interpretation’ is thought of as possible, 
its absence scems to have been the rule, its 
presence the exception (vv.® 35) Accordingly 
(fourthly), the impression which ‘tongues’ pro- 
duce upon a visitor, especially on a non-believer 
(v.%), is that of an assembly of madmen (cf. Ac 
2'9); whereas, in the case of prophecy, the non- 
believer, or at any rate the visitor, will be pro- 
fuundly stirred, probably to conversion (vv. *°), 

The closing section of the chapter (v.%) shows 
the dxaracracla, which had resulted at Corinth 
from the childish (12 7 134 14% 2) desire of too 
many of the members of the Church to excel in 
the exercise of abnormal gifts, and from their 
dangerous tendency to value spiritual gifts in pro- 
portion to their abnormal features. The apostle 
exactly inverts this principle. 

il, CLASSIFICATION OF THE DATA.—There is no 
possible doubt that the phenomena of the Church 
of Corinth are homovencous with those which 
meet us at Cresarea (Ac 10) and at Ephesus (Ac 
19°), These two passages are linked together by 
the reference to baptism, and the close relation 
of the tongues to prophecy connects the latter pas- 
sage with the phenomena of Corinth, We may 
therefore conclude that one feature of the life of 
the Apostolic Churches was the correlation be- 
tween the perceptible presence of the Holy Spirit, 
which began at baptism, but was continued in 
the assemblies and corporate acts of the Churches 


(see vol. ii. pp. 407°, 409"), and certain utterances 
on the part of members of the Churches, some- 
times intelligible and less ecstatic ( Be hecy), some- 
times more ecstatic and not intelligible (ton, mes), 
On the border-line between the two classes of utter- 
ance would come the interpretation of tongues, a 
gift apparently known to St. Paul, but assumed by 
him to be exceptional, and passed over in the more 
occasional notices of the Acts of the Apostles. 
With these data we can without difficulty class 
the reference in St. Mark 16 (above, 1. (5)). It has 
been not infrequently laid down, that while these 
passages refer to one homogeneous group of phenom- 
ena, that group is separated from the phenomena 
of Ac 2 by a difference in kind. This assumption, 
however, is in too direct conflict with the words 
of St. Peter (Ac 1125) to be admitted. The homo- 

eneity of the Jater phenomenon with that of 
Dontescsk. here asserted, can be denied only by 
undermining the credit of the Acts as a source. 
But, while we are thus obliged to class the phenom. 
ena of Ac 2 with those of the other passages of 
the NT, it must be recognized that with the 
features common to all passages certain peculiari- 
ties are combined in the narrative of Pentecost. 
First, there is the sound of the rushing wind ; 
second, the vision of the fiery tongues; thirdly, 
the intelligibility of the utterances without the 
‘interpretation,’ which to St. Paul is necessary if 
the ‘tonenes’ are to be understood. But in Ac 
2, as in 1 Co 14, the ‘tongues’ are utterances of 
worship, not of a didactic character, not addressed 
to the Jews (whose attention is attracted by the 
utterances only after they have begun); the 
association with prophecy, implied in the quota- 
tion froin Joel, is, to St. Peter apparently, as to 
St. Paul, due simply to identity of origin; and 
in both passages (Ac 2, 1 Co 14%) the impres- 
sion produced upon less sympathetic hearers is 
similar. In the attempt, theretore, to interpret 
correctly the data of the NT relating to the 
subject of ‘tongues,’ the only sound method to 
adopt will be to begin from the most circumstan- 
tial account we have,—that of St. Paul,—but, in 
applying the results to other passages, to bear in 
mind any peculiar features which distinguish their 
account of what is certainly in substance the sama 
phenomenon. 

ili, INTERPRETATION OF THE EVIDENCE. — (a) 
St. Paul, in common with all to whom the Chris- 
tian religion is a revelation from God, assumes 
that the gift of tongues is an energy of the Holy 
Spirit. No doubt he places it lower in value than 
any other spiritual gift enumerated by him. No 
doubt, also, like other gifts of the Spirit, it was 
capable of being simulated by phenomena not due 
to genuine inspiration. ‘There was room here for 
didxpeots (1 Co 121°), But the main criterion to be 
applied by the discerner of spirits was the sub- 
stance of what was said (1 Co 24, cf. 1 Jn 4, the 
apostle has no sympathy with the heathenish 
idea that an utterance, apart from its intrinsic 
valne, could be accredited by its abnormal circum- 
stances). Now, in the case of an unintelligible 
utterance, like that of ev yAwooy, no such criterion 
Was applicable. ‘The apostle therefore assumes, 
in the case of tongues, that he has to do in each 
instance with the spiritual reality, not with a 
merely natural phenomenon (14* 15). We must be 
content with the same assumption, however mind- 
ful that where there is the need of self-control 
(14%) there is the possibility of self-will. The 
Spirit is doubtless really at work, even upon a 
psychical backyround of obscure, easily perversible, 
mental exaltation. 

(2) If the phenomena of the NT are essertially 
homogeneous, we may safely reject some explana- 
tions which are applicable at most to a limited 
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number of the passages under review. — First 
among these may be set aside that based upon 
the strictly literal and physical sense of y\écoa, 
understood of ‘the tongue’ or organ of speech 
(Eichhorn, Meyer, etc.). This might at first sight 
be thought applicable to Ac 2. The disciples, as 
the fiery tongues appear to settle upon each of 
them, begin to speak érépars yAdoous (compare the 
probably spurious xawais of Mk 167), te. with 
(literal) tongues other than their own, identified 
with, or symbolized by, the tongues of flame. 
But it cannot be seriously argued that the 
‘tongues’ of this passage are different from the 
‘dialects’ of vv.® 8; this identification is quite 
clear in v.! rats tyerépas yAdoous, And this 
carries with it (by Ac 1125) the interpretation of 
Ac 10 198, where Aadteiv yAdooas is equivalent to 
r. érépats y. in Ac2, The literal sense claimed for 
yd. in these latter passages has no support in Ps 
38* LXNX éddAyoa év yAdooy pov, Whicre the use of 
the possessive indicates the literal sense. But it 
is argued that the literal sense is applicable in 
1Co 12. 14 (but 13!*), where (14!) wpocetxyec bat 
yAdooy is contrasted with mp. rep vol, the tongue (so 
it is urged) being conceived as the passive instru- 
ment of the rvedua, and the plural yAécoa: (surely 
a reductio ad absurdum) referring ‘to the various 
motions of the tongue’ (so Thayer-Grimm, s.v.; 
see also Meyer-Heinrici on 12"). VA@coa must 
mean an utterance, not merely the moving tongue ; 
this latter sense breaks down in tlie pl. yAdoous, 
and still more conspicuously in the phrase yévy 
yAwooaov, which clea points to various kinds of 
utterance, whether foreign languages or not. 

(c) Another sense of yAdooa which fails of 
general applicability is that (exemplified in Aris- 
totle, Poet. 21 f.) of ‘unusual word,’ e.g. expressions 
borrowed from the Aramaic, like ‘ Amen,’ ‘ Maran 
Atha,’ or ‘Abba’ (Ernesti, Bleek, etc.). The use 
of such expressions would not be improbable in a 
state of high spiritual tension, and in fact the last- 
named word was regarded by St. Paul as specially 
characteristic of the Spirit (Ro 8%, Gal 4°); but 
there is nothing in his language to connect it 
specifically with ‘ tongues,’ which possibly may be 
referred to, though even this is uncertain, in the 
orevaypot ddddAyro of Ko 88, Moreover, this sense 
of yAdooa fits ill with the data of Ac 2, and still 
worse with those of 1 Co 14; for these occasional 
borrowed words had a well-recognized meaning, 
and in their use the voids was not dxapros. 

(¢) The same principle, to say nothing of other 
considerations, absolutely excludes the idea, which 
has some traditional support in Christian opinion 
from Origen (in Rom. 133) downwards, that the 
apostles, at any rate, if not all those present, 
reccived at Pentecost the more or less permanent 
power of preaching in forcign languages. To 
begin with (above, § i1.), the speaking with tongues 
is an utterance of worship, not of instruction, It 
has been argued that we never read of the apostles 
necding the services of an interpreter. But neither 
do we read of their ‘speaking with tongues’ on 
any occasion subsequent to Pentecost. St. Paul, 
it 13 true, claims to possess the gift, but in a con- 
text (1 Co 1438) which excludes any reference to 
preaching. With one exception, indeed, we do not 
read of any apostolic preaching in lands where 
Greek or Aramaic would not be a sufficient 
medium, The partial exception is in the bilingual 
district of Lystra (Ac 14), and here the apostles 
clearly do not follow what is said Avuxaomorl. 
Ocular evidence at Jast enables them to realize 
that they are regarded as gods. But though the 
sacred text says nothing of preaching, permanently 
or even temporarily, in forei tongues, it cer- 
tainly suggests at first sight that a great number 
of foreign languages were supernaturally spoken, 
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if only in adoration, on the occasion of the first 
Pentecost. 

(e) ‘This interpretation is not so wholly excluded 
as might svi: at first sight by the language of 
1Co 14. For although the yAdéucau are, without 
one to interpret them, unintelligible even to the 
speaker, the possibility of interpretation, clearly 
contemplated by St. Paul, suggests that he re- 
garded the utterances as having a meaning, though 
as @ rule not ascertainable (ray ddvauw ris pwrijs, 
v.!), If so, the only difference in Ac 2 would 
be that the interpreter was on that occasion un- 
necessary. 

What, then, is really described in Ac 2?) The 
view has been held by both ancient (Greg. Naz. 
Or. 41. xv, Bede, etc.) and modern writers, that 
while the disciples spoke in some one language, 
each group of hearers understood the words as 
spoken in his own; just as St. Vincent Ferrer, 
preaching in Spanish, was said to liave been 
understood by English, Vlemish, French, and 
Italian hearers, etc. But this is not what the 
narrative describes: we have a miracle of speech, 
not of hearing only, they began (before the hearers 
had come) to speak érépatcs ydwooas. But the 
more difficult question is in what preciscly does 
the miracle described consist? The hearers are 
not Gentiles, but Jews (2°). Proselytes are in- 
cluded among the Roman visitors (2)°, it is con- 
ceivable that 'Tové. re x. poo, applies to all the 
countries ennmerated, but the mention of ’Tovéalay 
(v.°) is rather adverse to this); but clearly we 
have to do with the assembly of Jewish pilgrims, 
including perhaps some more permanent visitors 
(xarocxodyres, v.°), Whom a great festival would find 
gathered in the Holy City. Now the list (vv.%!) 
is one of countries, not of languages. Of the 
fifteen nationalities or regions enumerated, Judiea 
(even if here used by Luke as in Lk 4“ for Pales- 
tine generally) and probably Arabia (see ARETAS) 
belong to the domain of Palestinian Judaism 
whose Innguage was West Aramaic. The Jews 
of the Euphrates region, Parthians, Medes, lam- 
ites (i.e. of Persia, Elam had ceased to exist as a 
kingdom since the days of Assurbanipal), and 
Mesopotamians represent the Babylonian group of 
Jews, who used an East-Aramaie dialect. 

This leaves us with nine countries, of which five 
fall within Asia Minor, where the Jews, as their 
inseriplions show, spoke Greek (Schiirer, //./P 
§§ 2, 31; this was the case as far north as the 
Crimea). Of the remaining four, Egypt is the 
mother of Hellenistic Judaism, Cyrene was Greek, 
Greek was the language of the Jews in Crete, and, 
as their inscriptions show, of the Jews of Rome. 
mabe aa thie narrative docs not appear to carry 
us beyond tho area of Greek and Aramaic-speaking 
Judaism. That the Jews of the different countries 
enumerated spoke these languaves with dialectical 
differences, is of course more than probable. — It 
might therefore suggest itself that the obstacle 
overcome by the inspiration of Pentecost was 
diversity not of language but of dialect only. 
But we cannot appeal, for confirmation of this, 
to the use of the word didd\exros (in vv.%), for 
the word means language (c.g. Aramaic as con- 
trasted with Greck, Ac 18 217° 264), A stronger 
point is that the surprise of the hearers turned on 
the fact that the speakers were Galilwans (Ac 27, 
cf. Mt 267), z¢. not merely men of Palestinian 
language (’Efpatx), but men of a marked pro- 
vincial dialect. But, quite apart from the result 
of the above analysis of the list, there is no 
evidence that Jews outside Palestine used any 
language but Greek or Arainaic. The conclusion, 
then, as to the exact implications of the narrative 
is very obscure. We must probably be content 
with a non liquet ; possibly the language of St. 
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Peter (2!7- 18. 33, note exyed, eféxeev) may permit the 
conjecture that the narrative combines the two 
elements, afterwards treated as distinct, of tongues 
and prophecy. Common to all the NT descriptions 
of the tongues is the feature of utterances not in 
the common language of the speakers ; but whereas 
in 1 Cor. the hearers are, as @ rule (2.e. without an 
interpreter), in the dark as to the meaning, in 
Ac 2 the meaning is clear to both Greek-speaking 
and Aramaic-speaking Jews without any such aid : 
they hear the praises of God each in the tongue 
wherein he was born. 

(f) It has been necessary, in order to test the 
possibility of a definite interpretation of the data, 
to reduce the narrative of the first Christian Pente- 
cost to its framework of definite prose statement, 
so far as the nature of the yAdooa, our special 
subject of inquiry, is concerned. If our conclusion 
on this point is necessarily indefinite, we must re- 
mind ourselves that the yAdooar are but one element 
in an event of momentous significance, the baptism 
(Ac 15) of the Christian Society for its mission to 
mankind. ‘The baptism of Pentecost takes its 
place, in intimate context with the Resurrection 
and Exaltation of Christ, as the experience which 
lies behind, and is needed to render conceivable, 
the abrupt psychological transition which trans- 
formed the cowed, perplexed, scattered disciples of 
a few wecks before into the band that in the suc- 
ceeding narrative sets out upon its march with 
joyous swing, conquering and to conquer. That 
the Spirit was then really given is impossible for 
believers in the Resurrection of Christ to doubt. 
That His coming was byetwie Ming in its sudden- 
ness and intensity, and was attended by physical 
signs not repeated in their fulness on any later 
occasion, is not less credible than the reality of the 
‘promise of the Father’ and of its fulfilment. 
That these signs should be not only unaccount- 
able by ordinary causes, but in some details in- 
capable of precise definition, is a small thing, and 
antecedently probable. Beyond this it is hardly 
possible to tro. 

iv. LATER Hisrory.—There is no clear evidence 
of tongues as a religious phenomenon anterior to 
NT times, nor of their survival in the early Church 
after the apostolicage. Ecstatic utterances appear 
to have occurred in some forms of OT prophecy 
(28 19” etc.), but no mention is made of ‘ tongues’ 
asa feature of them. Even in heathen religions, 
as St. Paul hints (1 Co 12'*), there were analogous 
phenomena which it was necessary to remember in 
the attempt to ‘discern’ the true work of the Holy 
Spirit. his suggests that profound religious ex- 
citement, to whatever cause it may be duc, tends 
to find expression in abnormal utterance. Jn the 
NT this tendency gradually gives way to more 
normal forms; in Eph 5! we catch, as it were, 
the last echoes of glossolalic speech; in the later 
Epistles we hear no more of it. ITrenzus (Her. 
Vv. vi.) can still tell us, speaking apparently from 
hearsay, of brethren who prophesied, and spoke 
through the eae in all Lands (wavrodamais) of 
tongues; but Chrysostom (on | Co 14) frankly de- 
clares that the gifts described by St. Paul were 
unknown in the Church of his day. That the gift 
of tongues really survived even down to the time 
of Irenwus is, in the absence of corroborating 
evidence, difticult to believe. His rather vague 
statement may rest on some report as to the Mon- 
tanists of Asia Minor, but in their case again the 
definite evidence we possess points to ‘prophecy’ 
rather than ‘tongues’ as the distinctive form of 
their ecstatic speech. 

Of more modern examples of such utterances 
among the Franciscans of the 13th cent., the early 
Quakers, Jansenists, Methodists, the French Pro- 
phets of the Cevennes, and particularly the Irving- 
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ites whose ‘ tongues’ (1832-3) have been described 
by several competent observers, we will only 
observe that it would be harsh and unjust to 
ascribe all such plicnomena to the studied attempt 
to reproduce those of the apostolic Church. In 
whatever way we may explain these utterances, 
and however good reason there may be to suspect 
occasional simulation, the spontaneity of the 
henomena in general must be freely admitted. 
Bat, for reasons suggested above, great caution 
is necessary in applying them to the interpretation 
of the NT data. 
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A. ROBERTSON. 

TOOLS.—In Syria, since its conquest by the 
Arabs in the 7th cent., little or no progress has 
been made in the mechanical arts: workmen still 
use much the same kinds of tools and methods of 
working as their ancestors did ten centuries ago. 
It is only within the last 40 or 50 years that 
European implements have come into use. It would 
occupy too much space to give an account of the 
tools used in the different handicrafts of Syria; it 
may be sufficient to mention a few employed in 
masonry, carpentry, and smith work. 

Masonry.—In Syria, in very early times, stones 
were hewn from the rock by a pointed hammer 
called the dik (see HAMMER), and the larger the 
stone the less, of course, was the labour of cutting. 
This seems to have been the reason for the great 
size of the stones in tne oldest part of the temple 
of Baalbek. When the wedge came into use for 
splitting rocks, smaller stones were quarried, and 
consequently buildings were more quickly con- 
structed. he masons of Lebanon, who are still 
acknowledged to be the most skilful builders in 
Syria, use no means, such as cranes, for lifting a 
stone to its position on the wall they are building. 
If a stone is too large to be carried, an inclined 
plane is made of trunks of trees, or of stones and 
earth, and the stone is rolled to its place. Chisels 
are used only for giving a fine edge to a stone, or 
for carving. For other tools see HAMMER. 

Carpentry.—The tools of the Lebanon carpenters 
are the very same as those used by the ancient 
Egyptian workmen; only, instead of being of flint 
Sirbronse: they are of steel. Of all his tools, the 
kadtim or adze is the most useful to the Syrian 
carpenter ; it is hammer, chisel, and plane in one. 
In the early part of this votes f planes were not 
used by the carpenters in the higher villages of 
Lebanon; planks of wood were smoothed by thie 
adze. The ancient Evyptian adze appears to have 
been, at first, a sharp flint fastened by thongs to a 
handle, and replaced by a blade of bronze when 
metals came into use. The axe passed throuch 
similur changes. The bow and drill are still in 
use for boring holes in wood; the awl is a shoe- 
maker’s tool. These tools with the saw are the 
ordinary implements of a Syrian carpenter, and 
are carried about by him when seeking work. 
European tools are, however, becoming common. 

Smith.—The hammers and tongs are very much 
the same in form as those used in Europe, but 
very roughly made. Anvils are simply cubical 
masses of iron having the upper surface faced with 
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steel. The original bellows was a tube through 
which the workman blew into the fire; then gout- 
skin bags were employed; and the form of bellows 
used by the coppersmiths of Syria at the present 
time is almost the same as that depicted on the 
tombs of ancient Egypt. The modern worker in 
iron requires 8 more powerful instrument, and two 
large circular bellows are placed so that he may 
take advantage of the weight of his body in work- 
ing them. See, further, the separate articles on 
various tools. W. CARSLAW. 


TOPARCHY (rowapyla).—A word used only in 
1 Mac 11%, and there to denote three ‘ provinces’ 
(RV; AV ‘governments ’) to which the name vouds, 
or ‘nome’ (AV and RV Aye craen tee): is given 
in 1 Mac 108 11%, The three toparchies — 
Aphrema, that is, Ephraim-Ophrah, Lydda, and 
Ramathaim— were detached from Samaria, and 
added to Judxa some time before the war between 
Alexander Balas and Demetrius Soter, and their 

ssession was confirmed to Jonathan Maccabieus 

y Demetrius 11. Nikator. 

The toparchy was a small administrative division, 
corresponding to the Turkish Nahieh, which was 
administered W a toparch as the Nahieh is by a 
mudir. According to Pliny (v. 14), Judea was 
divided into ten, or, according to Josephus (23/ 
Ill, iii. 5), into cleven toparchies. See Schiirer, 
HIP 11. 1. 151 tf. C. W. WILSON. 


TOPAZ.—In four passages of the OT (Ex 28” 
39, Ezk 28%, Job 28'") the Heb. word ates [1 ra- 
phatum] is rendered ‘topaz’ by AV and RV, in 
accordance with LXNX romdfiov and Vulg, topazius. 
The other ancient VSS vary their rendering, Pesh. 
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has j7y and xa KXjav. The LXX and Vulg. also 
employ rordtiov, topazion, as representing 19 at VPs 
119327. but the Pesh. there contents itself with the 
vague term ‘ precious stones,’ and the Targ., still 
more correctly, xy 31x (Gr. S8pugorv). In the N'f the 
topaz is mentioned but once (Rev 21”), as the 
ninth of the foundation stones of the New Jeru- 
salem. The two passages in Ex, name it as the 
second stone in the first row on the high priest’s 
breastplate, and it is usually believed to have 
borne the name of Simeon. ‘The comparison used 
in Job implies its costliness, and indicates the 
quarter from which it was chiefly derived: ‘The 
topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it [wisdom].’ In 
Ezek. the wearing of it is a mark of regal splendour: 
‘Every precious stone was thy (the king's] cover- 
ing, the sardius, topaz,’ ete. There 19 a fair 
amount of probability in the derivation of the Heb. 
name 71»9 from the Sansk. pita, ‘yellow,’ and in 
the suggestion that the Gr. form and those derived 
from it are merely a transposition of the Heb., tp @ 
forp¢d. Codex Amiatinus in Rev 21” spells the 
word with a d, topadius, 

The question whether the topaz of the Bible is 
identical with our gem of that name has been 
rendered somewhat difficult by the well-known 
description of the stone in Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
XXXvil. 8— 

‘Egregia etiam nunc sua topazio gloria est, 6 virenti genere, 
et cum primum reperta est, prelate omnibus. Accidit in 
Arabis insula, que Cytis vocabatur, in quam devenerant 
Troglodyts eed fame et tempestate fessi, ut, cum herbs 
radicesque foderent, eruerunt topazion. Hmec Archelat sen- 
tentia est. Julia Topazum insulam in Rubro mari a continenti 
stadiis ccc abesse dicit; nebulosam et ideo quwmaitam swpius 
navigantibug nomen ex ea causa accepiase, topazim enim Troplo- 


dytarum lingua significationem bhabere quwerendi.... Eadem 
sola nobilium limam sentit.’ 


We need not discuss the etymology: the two 
important points are the greenness of the gem and 
its softness. The first of these is not fatal to 


using SO, whilst Targ. 


the identification, seeing that we know of green 
topazes; the second is. Pliny may have included 
the chrysolite and the peridot under this name, 
Yet it does not follow that all the ancient miner- 
alogists agreed with him. It would not be casy to 
find a more apt description of our topaz than in 
the first few words of Strabo’s interesting account, 
lewypagixd, xvi. — 

_ Aides 3a bers dscgarge, ypuroudis drorducarv Giyyes, soov posi)’ 
nicipay priv ou padiov ida tors Wipiaevy utes yap voxtap 0° spac oi 
avdAlyevsis? wipixecDarLaverss ba ayytiov onuuey yap us wiper 
ayeppurtove, xl hy curren dviporev awediduyuivay sis THY Purary 
ws AsDins tauris, nel ony eLVayHyY, TITEpxoUsLlLvNY UWE TAY THs 
Aliytrrou BaciAtwy. 


The statements which have appeared as to the 
chemical composition of the topaz differ strangely. 
Streeter (Precious Stones, p. 221), referring to the 
distinction between Oriental and Occidental topazes, 
says that the former consist of pure alumina, 
the Jatter being more than half alumina and for 
the rest composed of silica and fluorine. On the 
other hand, it has been spoken of as a silicate 
of aluminium. associated with the fluorides of 
aluminium and silicon. In shape it is an ortho- 
rhombic prism with a cleavage transverse to the 
long axis. It has the power of double refraction, 
and becomes electric when heated or rubbed. It 
is almost as hard as the diamond, but there ore a 
few engraved specimens—an antique one, for in- 
stance, at St. Petersburg, with the constellation 
Sirius. Australia produces green and yellow stones. 
Exquisite transparent ones, clear and bright as 
the most sparkling water, come from Tasmania— 
gouttes @eau, the French call them. In Saxony 

ale violet are found; in Bohemia sea-green ; in 
razil red, from pale to deep carmine. 

Pliny’s influence is very apparent in The Lapt- 
darium of Marbodus— 

‘From seas remote the yellow Topaz came, 
Found in the island of the self-same name ; 
Great is the value, for full rare the stone, 

And but two kinds to eayer merchants known, 
One vies with purest gold, of orange bright; 
The other glimimers with a fainter light: 

Its yielding nature to the file gives way, 

Yet bids the bubbling caldron cease to play. 
The land of gems, culled from its copious store, 
Arabia sends this to the Latian shore ; 


One only virtue Nature arate the stone, 
Those to relieve who under hemorrhoids groan.’ 


Ruskin, in his lecture on the symbolic use of 
precious stones in heraldry, states that the topaz 
is ‘symbolic of the Sun, like a strong man running 
his race rejoicing, stunding between light and 
darkness, and representing all good work,’ It is 
curious to compare this with Marbodus, in his 
Prose on the Twelve Foundation Stones: ‘Con- 
templativee solidum vitsz privstat officium.’ 

J, ‘TAYLOR. 

TOPHEL (55h, Tédod).—A place named in de- 
fining the situation of Dt 1. It has been fre- 
quently identificd (since Robinson, BiP* ii. 167, 
187, following a suggestion of Hengstenberg) with 
et-Jafile in Gebal, about 15 miles S.S.E. of the 
Dead Sea, but phonetic, apart from other, reasons 
make this identification very uncertain (see Driver 
or Dillm. ad loc.). 


TOPHET, TOPHETH.—A word of doubtful 
origin, disputed etymology, rare occurrence, and 
somewhat uncertain meaning. Milton refers to it, 
and gives his idea of it in the lines— 


‘The pleasant valley of Hinnom, Tophet thence 
And black Gehenna call’d, the type of hell.’ 
PL i, 404, 405. 


It appears only in the OT, and is never reproduced 
in die NT. tt is not found in the apocryphal 
books, and its earliest occurrences in Christian 
literature seem to be in Eusebius (Onom.) and 
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Jerome (on Jer 78!), Even in the OT its range is 
very limited. It is peculiarly a term of Jeremiah’s, 
It is found once in the historical books (2 K 23%), 
once in the poetical books (Job 178), once in Isaiah 
in a modified form (Is 30), and elsewhere only 
in Jeremiah (78! 3 19% 1% 18-14), Ewald is of opinion 
that the use of the term Topheth in the special 
sense which it has in 2 Kings was not customary 
so early as [saiah’s time (Hist. of Israel, iv, 209, 
Longmans’ tr.). The Hebrew torm in all the 
occurrences but one is npA. In the Isaianic pas- 
snazre, however, it is apea. ‘This latter form is prob- 
ably constructed by extension from ngh, as we 
have yx froin wx, naga from ny (so Dillm, Jes. ad 
loc.) ; although some (e.g. Stade, Gesch. i. 610) have 
had recourse, in endeavouring to explain it, to such 
uxpedients as changing the vocalization so as to 
get ance (= ‘his Topheth’), or detaching the final a 
and connecting it (as the interrogation 9) with the 
word that follows (see the Dictionaries, and Klost., 
Bredenk., Cheyne [SBOT], Marti, eé al.). The pro- 
nunciation of the word is uncertain. In the Mas- 
soretic text the vocalization of ldsheth, ‘shame,’ 
has probably been given it as a thing of evil name, 
and the LAX makes it Zapheth. In the ancient 
Versions, indeed, it takes different forms, ¢.7. 
Thopheth (Vulg.), Taped (LAX, Aq., Symim.), Oadéd 
(LXX in some copies, galt Theod.), 06¢8 (Aq.). 
In Is 30" the rendering of the LXX is dracryOjon 
or drarndjon; in Jer 19° ddrrwois; in Jer 198 
6 dtarlrrwy (in sume copies); and in Jer 19% again 
diarrwvews (in some copies). The AV makes it 
Tophet in all cases excene 2K 23!", where it is 
Lopheth. RV has Topheth throughout. 

‘he passage in Job may be at once discounted. 
There the word is an ordinary descriptive noun, 
formed probably from a root meaning to ‘ spit,’ 
and so expressing something abhorred or abonin- 
ated, Job describes himself as become ‘an open 
abhorring ’ (RV text), ‘one in whose face they spit’ 
(RV margin); wrongly rendered by the AV ‘T was 
asa tabret,’ on the supposition that nen ‘spitting’ 
is akin to 4A ‘timbrel. In the other passages the 
word is «a local name, and means properly ‘the 
Topheth,’ the article being aUiaehiott to it except 
where it has the prepositions 3, p connected with 
it. The extended form spea, however, is anarth- 
rous, and is probably to be rendered ‘a Topheth is 
prepared of old,’ as in RV. 

In its various occurrences the term is associated, 
ey or indirectly, with the valley of shameful 
name, known in the O'F variously as ‘the valley 
of Hinnom?’ (only in Jos 158 18'%, Neh 1189), ‘the 
valley of the son of Hinnom?’ (e.g. Jos 15% 18'68, 
2 Ch 288 33%, Jer 7%? 19%), ‘the valley of the 
children of Hinnom?’ (2 K 23" Wéthibh), or simply 
‘the valley’ (Jer 2% 31), in which the idola- 
trous Jews, especially in the times of Ahab and 
Manasseh (ef. 2 Ch 28% 33°), practised the cruel 
rites of the worship of Molech, and offered human 
sacrifices, Tt is with reference to the reforms of 
Josinh and the aoe which he took to defile the 
impious and horrid place, and prevent any man 
thereafter from making ‘his son or his daughter to 
pass through the fire to Molech,’ that mention is 
made of Topheth in the narrative of the OT. The 
mssaye in 2 Kings is the passage of primary 
Interest in the study of the term. But the pas- 
sapes in the Prophets have also their contribution 
to make. 

In the paragraph in Isaiah which gives the 
oracle concerning the destruction of Assyria, 
Jehovah is represented as Himself coming from 
afar to execute vengeance on tle oppressors of 
Israel. His people look on and sing their song of 
gladness, while judgment is done upon their 
enemies certainly and completely. The declaration 
of the certainty and completeness of the over- 


throw of the Assyrian takes the form of an 
announcement that for the king, or for his god, 
‘a Topheth,’ a place of burning and abhorrence 
like that in the unclean valley of Hinnom, ‘is 
prepared of old’ and ‘made ready,’ @ place of fire 
which Jehovah Himself hath made ‘deep and 
large,’ the pile whereof is ‘fire and much wood’; 
‘the breath of the Lord, like a stream of brimstone, 
doth kindle it’ (RV). It is a destruction utter 
and abhorrent, prepared and ordained in_ the 
Divine counsels. In Jeremiah the associations 
and applications of the word are different. It is 
used in connexion with Judah’s sin and the doom 
of Jerusalem. There is a retributive judgment of 
God, the prophet declares, that is to overtake the 
stubborn, idolatrous, impenitent people, against 
which the sanctity of Shiloh and Jerusalem and 
the Temple will be no protection. The place 
which witnessed their wickedness shall witness 
their punishment. Zopheth and the valley of Lfin- 
mom shall no more be known as such, but shall be 
called ‘the valley of slaughter.’ Where the Jews 
had built their high places and bad made their 
children pass through the fire to Molech, there 
they shall see the awful detilement and_over- 
whelming destruction of war (ch. 77°). This is 
repeated in ch, 19!) in connexion with the figure 
of the broken vessel. ‘The city is to be polluted 
by appalling carnage; the hardened hee are to be 
nanished with a destruction so terrible that Topheth 
shall be filled with their dead bodies ‘ till there be 
no place.’ The new announcement, too, of retribu- 
tion that is made by Jeremiah in response to 
Pashhur’s venyeance is introduced by the state- 
ment (ch. 19%) that he ‘came from Topheth whither 
the Lord sent him to prophesy.’ 

These being the occurrences of the word, what 
can be gathered with respect to the position and 
the exact sense of JZopheth? Some have taken 
Topheth to be simply a synonym for Cehinnom. 
But it is clear that the two terms do not designate 
precisely one and the sume thing. Several of the 
passaves in view speak of Topheth as tn tho valley 
of Hinnom—a locality, or, it might be, an object 
in it. This does not settle, however, the question 
of the situation of Topheth. It is still uncertain 
where the Hinnom Valley lay, and with what it is 
to be identified in the topography of the Holy 
City. Authorities are still divided on the ques- 
tion whether it is the valley to the east of Jeru- 
salem, the Kidron Valley (Sir C. Warren); the 
central valley, the Tyropaeon (Sayce, Robertson 
Smith, Schwarz, ete.); or the Wady er-Aababi or 
Linubdbeh, the deep ravine to the west and south, 
between the slopes of the ‘ Hill of Evil Counsel’ 
and the steep sides of Zion (see article HINNOM, 
VALLEY OF). This leaves the precise position of 
Topheth in suspense. It is true that in the narra- 
tive of Josiah’s reforms in 2 K 23 much is said of 
Kidron, but it does not follow that Topheth was 
on the east of Jerusalem. Far less can that 
position be argued out from the statement in Jer 
19? that the valley of Hinnom is ‘by the entry of 
the east gate,’ as it is erroneously rendered by the 
AV. For the gate Harsith or Hursuth mentioned 
there is not the ‘Sun-gate’ or the ‘east gate,’ but 
probably the ‘Sherd-gate,’ ‘the gate of potsherds’ 
(RV), so called perhaps from the frayments of 
potter’s work scattered about there. Neither does 
the allusion to ‘the graves of the children of the 
veople ’ (2 K 238) carry us far, although Sir Charles 
Varren thinks we may infer from it that Topheth 
was near the common burial-place. Nor, again, is 
much to be made of tradition. Jerome describes 
the place as a green and fertile spot in the Hinnom 
Valley ‘watered by the springs of Siloam ’—J/llum 
locum significat, qui Siloe fontibus irrigatur et est 
amanus atque nemorosus hodieque hortorum preebet 
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delicias (on Jer 78). This might point to its being 
at the mouth of the Tyropwon or on the south of 
the Kidron. Tradition, again, places the site of 
Aceldama among the rock-hewn tombs of the ‘Hill 
ot Evil Counsel,’ and Eusebius speaks of ‘ the place 
called Thapheth’ as if it had been regarded on to 
his own ay as situate ‘in the suburbs of Alia,’ 
near ‘the Muller’s Pool and the Potter's Field or 
the place Aceldama’ (Onom. sub voc. OdgeG). But 
there must have been some inconstancy in the 
traditional account, or either Jerome or Eusebius 
must have made a mistake. For Jerome speaks of 
Aceldama as on the south (ad australem plagam 
montis Sion), while Eusebius says it was év Fame 
If, however, the ‘Potter's Field’ is ‘the Field of 
Blood,’ and the gate Harsith (Jer 7*) is the ‘Sherd- 
gate,’ Topheth might be located somewhere on the 
south and west of Jerusalem and on the eastern 
side of the Hinnom Valley. Sir Charles Warren 
(cf. Smith’s DB, sub voc. ‘Hinnom’) points out 
that where the Wady er-Rubdbeh joins the Kidron 
there is ‘an open plot of ground’ which might be 
the spot that Jerome identified with Topheth. 
These references, however, are meagre, and leave 
us uncertain as to the strength or the antiquity 
of the tradition behind them. 

On the origin and etymology of the word much 
has been written that is doubtful, not to say parely 
fanciful. Some have attempted to connect it with 
the Greek @drrew in the phrase wupl Odrrewv (Ges.), 
or with the Greek rédew and the Hebrew ax= 
cook, o'ysn=cooked picces for offerings (cf. Lv 6}). 
Jerome, deriving it probably from an, interpreted 
it as=latitudo. Some of the great Rabbis (e.g. 
Rashi and LD. Kimchi) understood it to come from 
npaz=strike, beat, with reference to the supposed 
beating of drums and other instruments to drown 
the cries of the sacrificial victims in the cruel rites 
of the Molech worship —a practice the alleged 
existence of which is not borne out by any 
suflicient evidence in ancient writers. Others 
have had recourse to peculiar foreign forms, to 
Assyro-Persian roots, to the Eyyptian Qw’@ or 
QW, etc. (Andr. Miller). Some, again, have taken 
the original idea to have been that of beauty, with 
reference to Jerome’s description of the place. 
With this in view, Rosenmiiller, e.g., was bold 
enough to connect it with an=to be fair, as if the 
primitive form had been noin, With a somewhat 
similar idea, others, pointing to the mention in 
succession of tabrets (apn) and Topheth in Is 30% ®, 
look again to the verb 45n=strtke (a timbrel or the 
like), and attach to the word Topheth the sense of 
‘Music-vrove,’ as if it had been ouEnaly art of 
the royal garden, defiled at a later period by idol- 
worship and abominable, idolatrous sacrifice (H. 
Bonar in Smith’s DB), 

Dismissing these fanciful conjectures, we have to 
choose between two explanations which alone have 
much reason in them, One of these seeks the 


origia of the term in a root mn, Arabic W2as = 


to wmit out, and so to regard with contempt or 
loathing. In this case the idea will be that of 
‘place of abhorrence,’ ‘place of abomination ’ 
(Rdttcher, Riehm, Pressel, ete.). This is favoured 
by the fact that there does exist a descriptive noun 
nan, which appears to have this meaning, in Job 
176 The other explanation looks to a root ex- 

ressing the notion of burning, which is supposed 
y some to show itself in a Persian toften (Ges.), 
in the Greek régpa, the Latin tepidus (Streane). 
In this case the idea would be that of ‘ place of 
burning.’ This, again, is understood by some to 


refer to the disposal of the dead, by others to the 
offering of sacrifices, in particular to the burning 
of human sacrifices, as in the worship of Molech. 
The difficulty in the way of the first of these 


suppositions is that, except in special cases (c.g. 
that of Saul, 1S 31%; that of the victims of 
plague, Am 6'8 etc.), the Hebrew dead were not 

urned, but buried. With regard to the second 
supposition, the een is whether, as it is ordin- 
anly put, it will suit the various passages. In 
the case of Is 30”, e.9., Dillmann is of opinion 
that itis a vast human holocaust that is in view ; 
while Robertson Smith thinks that the imagery 
of the passage would be rendered discordant if the 
notion of the sacrifices in the valley of Hinnom 
were introduced. ‘The latter scholar, therefore, 
gives the question another application. He seeks 
an Aramaic origin for the word, and he connects 
its use with aie sacrifices as the Harranian. He 
points to the fact that at the time when the term 
‘first appears in Hebrew, the chief foreign in- 
fluence in Judean religion was that of Damascus’ 
(2 K 16). ‘This, he thinks, makes the theory of 
an Aramaic origin not improbable. He notices, 
further, that the Arabic word ot/fiyd and the 
Syriac ¢/dyd are names for ‘the stones on which 
a pot is set, and then for any stand or tripod set 
upon a fire? He supposes that a variant form 
Yath might have existed which would be quite 
according to analogy, andetakes nan to be an 
Aramaic term for ‘a fireplace, or for the framework 
set on the fire to support the victim.’ He points 
out further, that among tho Semites human sacri- 
fices were disposed of ordinarily by burning, and 
that the victins generally were not burned on the 
altar or within the sanctuary, but outside the city. 
His view, therefore, is that the passage in Isaiah 
refers to ‘a rite, well known to Semitic religion, 
which was practised at Tarsus down to the time of 
Dio Chrysostom, and the memory of which survives 
in the Greck legend of Heracles-Melkarth, in the 
story of Sardanapalus, and in the inyth of queen 
Dido ’—the annual rite commemorating the death 
of the loeal god in fire. Thus ‘the Topheth’ is taken 
to be the ‘ fireplace,’ or pyre, the deep pit dug in 
the valley of Hinnom for the purpose of the most 
distinctive act in the performance of these horrid 
rites —the burning of the victims. It may be 
added that Ewald, who places the deep valley of 
Ben-Hinnom on the south of the ‘long, brond 
ridge’ to which ‘ the ancient name of Zion origin- 
ally belonged,’ takes Topheth to be a glowing 
furnace in the valley, aiid regards everything as 
pointing to the conclusion that it was Manasseh 
who first built it. 


LireraturE.—Commentaries on the OT passages (Dillmann- 
Kittel, Marti, and Skinner on /saiah, Duhm on reiah , the 
Lexicons, the Bible Dictionaries (Herzog’s PRE, Richin’s HWB, 
Smith's DB, aub voc. ‘Hinnom,’ ‘Gehinnom,’ ‘Gchenna’); the 
books on the geography of the Holy Land (Robinson, etc.) ; 
Ewald’s Hist. of er. iit. pp. 123, 124, Iv. p. 208, ete., Longmans 
tr.; Bottcher’s De Inferis, p. 86; W. R. Smith’s Rel. of the 
Sem.3 pp. 372-378. S. D. I. SALMOND. 


TORAH.—See LAw. 
TORCH.—See LAMP and LANTERN. 


TORMAH (777 ‘fraud, deceit’; B év xpuvdpg, A 
pera Sdpwr).—In the margin of Jg 9 ‘in Tormah’ 
is given as an alternative rendering of the Hebrew 
word translated ‘craftily’ (AV ‘privily’). Some 
commentators have suggested that Tormah is a 
corruption of Arumah (v.“); but there is no 
evidence one way or the other. The text certainly 
appears to be corrupt. See Moore, ad loc, 

C. W. WILSON. 

TORTOISE.—The AV tr. of 33 2ab (Lv 11”); 
RV has ‘ great lizard’; prob. the dand monitor is 
meant. See CHAMELEON, LIZARD. 


TOU (‘yh).—King of HAMATH on the Orontes, 
who sent an embassy to congratulate David on 
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his defeat of HADADEZER, with whom Tou him- 
self had waged frequent wars, 1 Ch 18% In the 
parallel passage, 2S 8, the name appears as Toi, 
which, however, is less probable philologically (see 
Driver, Text of Sam. 217). In 2Sam. the LXX 
has, B Oovo’, A and Luc, Gael; in 1 Chron., B Oda, 
A Goo, Luc. Gord. J. A. SELBIE, 


TOWER.—(A) In OT for 41. 5339 migddl. The 
migdal served sometimes to defend a city wall, 
and in particular an angle in the wall or a gate 
(2 Ch 147 26%), Engines for casting arrows and 
stones were sometimes placed in the towers (26%). 
A single tower sometimes served as a citadel 
(Gn 114, Jg 9%). In the country, towers were 
erected for the protection of the flocks and herds, 
and to safeguard the roads (2 K 17%, 2 Ch 26!° 274), 
The pilgrim route from Damascus to Mecca is 
dotted with towers which protect the wayside 
wells (Doughty, Arabia Deserta, 1.9, 13). A vine- 
yard was sometimes watched from a migddl (Is 5, 
cf. Mt 21%), sometimes from a mere rbooth? (730 
sukkah). The towers of Jerusalem are mentione 
generally in Ps 43!4, Is 33!8; see also Neh 3! (towers 
of HAMMEAH and of HANANEL; cf. also Ryle’s 
note in loco); v." (tower of the furnaces; cf. 
Ryle, and see JERUSALEM, Vol. ii. p- 593, for this 
tower and the next mentioned) ; vv.7-?? (the [yreat] 
tower that lieth out); Ca 4* (tower of David) ; 
74) (the tower of Lebanon which looketh toward 
Damascus). ‘The tower of Babel’ (it should be 
noted here) is not a biblical phrase; the presump- 
tion of men was shown not in the height of the 
tower, which is hyperbolically expressed, but in the 
whole scheme embodied in the building of ‘ the city 
and the tower.’ That ‘the name of the LorD is a 
strong tower’ (Pr 18!°) may mean either of two 
things: (1) that God Himself is a protection, or 
(2) that the mention of His name in an adjuration 
often stops an intended act of violence. The 
second sense may be illustrated from the tradition 
that the prophet Mohammed once spared a femule 
captive who exclaimed, ‘I take refuge in God 
(aiidhu billdhi) from thee.’ Mic 48, in which 
Zion is addressed, ‘O tower of the flock,’ is taken 
by Nowack (¢ doco) and others as a later addition. 
Jerusalem is here represented, it is said, as already 
desolate, as a lonely tower from which grazing 
flocks are watched. A more natural interpretation 
of the phrase is suggested by Is 14%. Zion is the 
tower in which the flock of God takes refuge from 
the enemy. 

2. ‘Tower’ stands also for migdol (Ezk 29 306) 
in EV, where RVm more correctly gives a proper 
name ‘from Migdol’ (LAX dard Maydwarov), 3. jn 
bahan, jing bahen (pl. apna bahinim), a tower 
used by besicgers for observing and (sometimes) 
for attacking a city; Is 23%, The prophet Jere- 
miah is compared (Jer 6”) with one of these towers, 
because he was the herald and (in a sense) the 
iustrument of God’s judements on Jerusalem ; ef, 
Kizk 43, where the prophet is directed to besieve 
the city in dumb show. The rendering of Jer 
677 in RVm ‘trier’ is supported by LXX and 
Pesh. (Lee), and yields a play on the following 
verb ‘try,’ but the AV is probably right. 4. ‘ High 
tower’ is the rendering of 32399 misga@b, in Ps 1846) 
EV, and 5990-1705 RV, God is called the Psalmist’s 
misgab, 8 Spy ‘éphel (2K 5% AV). RV gives 
‘hill’ (correctly). 6. Ws» adzor (Hab 2)), a word 
meaning ‘entrenchment,’ ‘rampart.’ 7. )9 pinnah 
(Zeph 3°), ‘towers’ AV, ‘battlements’ RV, ‘corner 
towers’ RVm (rightly, towers being often set at an 
angle of acity wall). 8. The word ony gértah (Jg 
9* ‘hold’ AV, 158 138 ‘high places’ AV) has been 
taken by Jewish expositors to mean a ‘tower,’ 
but Driver (on 1S 13%) shows guod reason for 
rendering ‘vault’ or ‘underground chamber’; the 


Lyons Heptateuch (ed. U. Robert) has promuntu- 
arium (for promptuarium), ‘store-room, magazine,’ 
in Jg 9*, 

(B) In the a peceyiphs ‘the tower’ is the regular 
rendering in AV in l and 2 Maccabees of % dxpa, 
‘the citadel’ (RV), t.e. the fortress commandin 
the temple (see JERUSALEM, vol. ll. p. 594), which 
is also called # dxpdérons, ‘the tower’ (2 Mac 41%), 
‘the castle’ (v.27(#)), so AV; ‘the citadel’ (RV). 
‘Tower’ is also the translation of wupyos, a wooden 
building carried by an elephant, and holding thirty- 
two men (1 Mac 6%’), also a place of execution in 
which criminals were smothered in ashes (2 Mac 
135), In Sir 37!409 oxor} is ‘high tower’ AV, 
‘watch-tower’ RV, but the Hebrew varies between 
1” shen, ‘a steep rock’ (cf. 18 144), and as¥p mizpeh, 
‘watch-tower’ with yy ‘ez, ‘tree,’ in margin. Sir 
2633 («a married [woman] is a tower against death 
to (her) husband,’ AV) occurs in a passage of 
nine verses which is omitted from RV as an inter- 
polation. It is absent from the uncials (RAB), 
but it is found in Clem. Alex. ? 7°, in cursive 
248 (HP), and in the Syriac and Arabic, and so 
most probably existed at an early date in Hebrew. 
The correct translation of v.%” is ‘A married 
woman is a tower of death to those who have 
company (rots xpwuévos) with her.’ The ‘tower 
of death’ is, no doubt, the tower of punishment 
described in 2 Mac 135 (sce above). 

(C) In NT ‘tower’ represents mépyos in Mt 21% 
(=Mk 12}, sce Swete’s note) a tower in a vine- 

ard; Lk 134 the tower in Siloam; cf, 147, 
Silwan, the modern Siloam, is built on a steep 
escarpment of rock, on which a building with 
good foundations would stand for ever; ill-laid 
foundations would drop their superstructure to the 
very bottom of the valley. 

W. EM@iRY BARNES. 

TOWN CLERK (ypaxpuarev’s).—An official whose 
powers and functions varied at dillerent periods 
and in different countries of the Greek world. 
Ilere we speak only of the grammateus in the 
Griecco-Asiatic cities under the carly Roman em- 
pire. The titles ‘clerk of the city’ (yp. ris wéX\ews), 
‘clerk of the senate’ (yp. ris Bovdns), ‘clerk of 
the people’ (yp. rod Siyov), ‘clork of senate and 
people, or of senate and ekklesia’ (yp. Bovdjs Kal 
éxxAnolas), and even ‘clerk of senate and peep.e 
and gerousic,’ are all found in inscriptions of those 
cities. Sometimes there seems to be a difference 
between some of these titles; but in other cases 
it seems probable or certain that the ‘clerk of the 
city,’ the ‘clerk of the senate and the people,’ and 
the ‘clerk of the people,’ were various desiynations 
of one very important official. 

The grammateus was responsible for the form of 
the decrees, which were submitted to the popular 
assembly, i.e. the Demos assembled in ekklesia. 
‘These decrees under the empire were first approved 
by the senate, and afterwards sent to be approved 
by the people in the ekklesia. The powers of the 
veople were limited to accepting or rejecting the 
Necrees sent down from the senate. They could 
not amend, and gradually their approval became a 
mere form, which followed as a matter of course, 
inasmuch as the Roman imperial system dis- 
couraged and limited the powers of the popular 
assembly. After the decrees were passed, the gram- 
mateus sealed them with the pulilie seal (dnpocla 
oppayls) in the presence of witnesses (doyzaro- 
ypdgo). In many places he even proposed the 
decrees in the popular assembly, and acted as 
chairman. 

In Ephesus (Ac 19°), at an excited and uproarious 
gathering of the people in the theatre (a common 
place for regularly summoned meetings of the 
popular assembly), the clerk speaks as one both 
possessing authority and under personal responsi- 
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bility for the popular action. The Roman admin- 
istration regarded irregular and unruly popular 
assemblies as a serious and even capital offence, 
because they tended to strengthen among the 

ple the consciousness of their power an the 
aeniee to exercise it; and the clerk was evidently 
afraid lest he should be personally held to account 
for the irregular meeting. 

This picture, as indicated in Acta, is entirely in keeping with 
the position of the grammateus as indicated in the inscriptions. 

Ephemis that official {s occasionally styled ‘grammateus of 
the Ephesiana’; and often an event is dated by the clerk of the 

ear. Money bequeathed to the people was under his charge. 

e often was responsible for the execution of works ordered by 
the people. The inscriptions of neighbouring cities whose 
constitution is most likely to have closely resembled the 
Ephesian, enable us to add many other details. The position 
of clerk is spoken of as the climax of a career of public service 
to the State of Tralles (usrds roards &pxas mal AuToupyias ypus- 
parsicavres tis widses inigavas, CLG 2031), He along with the 
strategoi (to whom the real conduct of business came to be 
trusted more and more in the Greek cities of Asia) drafted the 
decrees; and this implies that he had a seat as assessor on the 
board of strateyot, and perhaps even presided there (ydéu» 
TTPATHyaY xa TOV yp. TEV dHj2L0v). 

The clerk contrasts the confused assembly in the 
theatre with the evvouos éexxdyola, t.e. the people 
legally and properly assembled in the exercise of 
its powers, Such meetings were either ordinary 
on fixed days (véu:uo in an Ephesian inscription), 
or extraor ey specially summoned at an un- 
usual time (called ciyxAnro at Athens); but the 
latter class of meetings required special authoriza- 
tion from the Roman governor of the province, and 
certainly were rarely permitted by the jealousy of 
Roman policy. The term &vvopos éxxAngla has not 
hitherto been found at Ephesus, but occurs at Ter- 
messos (see Lanckoronski, Stadte Pamphyl. 11. p. 33). 
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TRACHONITIS.—In the Bible only in Lk 3}, 
in defining Philip’s tetrarchy: ris ‘Irovpalas xat 
Tpaxwviridos xwpas. Trachonitis was properly the 
country of, or round, the Trachon or Trachons (6 
Tpdxwy, ol Todxwves), the name given by the Greeks 
(rpdxwv=rough, rocky ground’) to those areas 
ot split and shattered deposits of lava which 
form so characteristic a feature of the volcanic 
country S.E. of Damuscus, and are known to the 
Arabs of to-day by the name of waar (=‘stony 
waste’). Wa'ar is the equivalent of the Hebrew 
sy. The latter is wrongly rendered ‘forest’ in 
AV and RV; at the most it can mean only 
‘wood,’ and generally seems to be no more than 
pine Wetzstein (L?eisebericht tiber Hauran u. 

te L'rachonen, 15, n. 3) gives good grounds for 
the opinion that 7" originally meant the same as 
the Arab. waar (cf. especially Is 21"), and that 
its association with wood, for which he supplies 
a modern Arabic analogy, is only secondary. 
Strabo (xvi. 2. 20) speaks of ‘ the Lee so-called 
Trachones behind Damascus.’ These are, without 
doubt, the two largest lava areas in the region, the 
Safi and the Leja. Their edges are well defined, 
and visible from far on the surrounding plain— 
split banks of black rock with a sheen on it: about 
30 ft. high. Within such borders the surfaces are 
amongst the most waste and broken upon earth. 
The lava in cooling has assumed the wildest 
shapes. Its surface has been likened to ‘a petri- 
fied ocean’ (cf. Merrill, £. of Jordan, p. 11) and 
to an ‘ebony glacier with irregular crevasses’ 
(HGHT' 616). AWetzstein gives a vivid descrip- 
tion (with sketches) of the tossed and broken 
formation, with the volcanic vents from which it 
burst. ‘The Saff is still, as on the day of its 
origin, a gush of lava, black and of a dull sheen, 
VOL. IV.—51 


full of countless streams, bridged over by thin 
vaults, of petrified black, often also bright red, 
waves, which roll down the slopes from the craters 
over the high plateau’ (op. cit. p. 7). The Safa, 
‘the empty or naked,’ has no water or vegetation : 
‘no human being can exist upon it’: it lies, too, 
far east in the desert. The ea ‘the refuge,’ on 
the other hand, lies on the fertile plain of Hauran, 
and appears always to have beon inhabited. It 
ia 370 square miles in extent, almost bridging the 
plain between Jebel Druz (from now extinct vol- 
canoes at the N. end of which, the Gharirat el- 
Kibliyeh and Tell Shihan, it issued) and the ranges 
to the E. of Hermon and S. of Damascus. It 
contains few springs, but with winter rains these 
form occasional small lakes. Soil has gathered 
in many of the hollows, and there are cultivated 
fields. locks can be pastured: there are en- 
closures of dry stone walls, which prove the ancient 
herding of cattle; and remains of vineyards, and 
cisterns, The ruins of villages, and wallireasrvedl 
ancient towns,—Musmieh, Nejran, Dama, Kubab, 
Jurén, and others,—the remains of defences against 
the easier entrances, and numerous traces of cut- 
tings for roads, point to a considerable population 
in ancient times. The region is still partly in- 
habited and cultivated. While, therefore, Strabo, 
as a geographer, spoke of two Trachons, the Safa 
and the Leja, the former, uninhabited and lying 
far from the ways of men, was ignored by history, 
and the latter was to history the Trachon xar’ 
éfoxjv. So an inscription in Musmich (le Bas- 
Waddington, No. 2524), and another in Bereke 
(id. 2396), and so Josephus (Ant. Xv. x. 1). 

Mow far back the human history of the Leja 
extends is quite unknown to us. On the one 
hand, it is hard to think that so safe and habitable 
a ‘refuge,’ whether from Ara) raids or the armics 
of the ancient powers, was unused by man, so 
long as the surrounding country was inhabited ; 
and equally hard to suppose that a phenomenon 
of nature, so singular and conspicuous, was not 
frequently upon the lips of the surroundin,s 
peoples. On the other hand, in the OT there 
is no certain reference to the Leji. ARGOB in 
Bashan was identified with it by the Targums, 
and the identification has been repeated in our 
days (by Porter, Henderson, and the maps of the 
Pal. Expl. Fund), on the grounds that the Lejé can 
hardly have been omitted from the Biblical Geo- 

raphy, and that the phrase by which Argob is 

escribed, 29x an, literally the ‘rope’ or ‘limit’ 
of Argob, exactly suits the well-defined edge of 
the Leja, called by the Arabs of to-day the Lohf, 
But $39 as a geovraphical term is properly ‘dis- 
trict,’ and applicable to any well-defined region ; 
and the only natural derivation of 2:x is from 
an, ‘a clod of earth,’ which no one could take as 
characteristic of the Leji; while, also, Israel's 
conquests very probably did not extend so far to 
the NN. E. Argob is now generally identified with 
the district of Suwet, EK. of Gilead and W. of the 
Zumle range: to the S. of Bashan, but geologically 
connected with the latter. Again, in the o-nn of 
Jer 17°, ‘ waste tracts,’ it is possible to see a refer- 
ence to the two Trachons, but more probably the 
word has the much wider reference to all those 
stony areas of the Arabian desert to which its 
Arabic equivalent harra applies (Doughty, Arabia 
Deserta, passim and Index). Porter (Giant Cities 
of Bashan, 1882, p. 12 {f., ete.) and others have 
taken the ancient buildings in the towns of the 
Lej& and other parts of Hauran and Bashan 
toile the actual remains of the giant races who, 
according to the OT, preceded the Amorites in the 
occupation of these lands, and of the Amorites 
themselves, 7.¢e. the cities of Og king of Bashan. 
For the reasons stated above, we may well believe 
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that the sites of these cities were occupied at a 
very early historical period; and the visitor to 
those in Bashan itself (as the present writer 
recently verificd) may still note rude fortifications 
(under or near the obviously later city walls) 
which resemble the Amorite remains recognized 
in other parts of Palestine. But, on the other 
hand, the peculiar architecture in the Leja and 
surrounding country (whether above or under 
ground), in which Porter claimed to have dis- 
covered the ‘Giant Cities of Bashan,’ bears no 
proofs of an origin earlier than the eve of the Chris- 
tian era; that is, after the Greeks settled east of 
the Jordan. 

Practically, therefore, the history of the Leja 
opens with the appearance of its Greek name, 
Trachon, The Greeks, who began to settle on the 
K. of Jordan soon after Alexander the Great’s 
Syrian campaign, seem to have made no impres- 
sion on the ae which was occupied by Nabatiwan 
Arabs down to the arrival of Pompey's legions at 
Damascus, in B.C. 65 and 64. The Romans, coming 
to the aid of the Greek cities, crushed all the 
Semitic powers in Hauran, whether Jewish or 
Arab, but do not appear to have occupied Hauran 
itself. In R.c. 25 one Zenodorus is said to have 
ruled over part of the Iturmwan territory on the 
slopes of Hermon, Auranitis (= Hauran, Jos. And. 
Xv. x. 2), and Trachonitis, t.¢. the Trachon along 
with some territory round it (Jos. Ant. Xv. x. 1 
Tpdxwv || BJ XVI. 1, etc. Tpaxwvires), Josephus 
and Ptolemy enable us to define approximately the 
then limits of this territory. According to Ant. 
Xv. x. 3 it touched in the N.W. the districts of 
Ulatha and Paneas, about the sources of Jordan 
at the 8. foot of Hermon; according to Ant. XVII. 
li. 1, 2 it marched with Batanwa; and accord- 
ing to Ptolemy, v. 15. 4, it extended towards Mons 
Alsadamus, the present Jebel Druz. Ptolemy 
speaks of tha Tpaxywrira “Apafes ‘under’ that 
mountain. About B.c. 25 these Arabs raided the 
Greeks of Hauran, and the Greeks complained to 
Varro, governor of Syria. Varro appears to have 
himself inflicted some chastisement upon them 
(Jos. JJ 1. xx. 4). But subsequently orders came 
from Augustus that Varro should replace Zeno- 
dorus by Herod, who had already (from his towns 
Gadara and Hippos eastward: Ant. xv. vii. 3; 
BJ 1. xx. 3) some experience of fighting with the 
Trachonite Arabs (Ant. Xv. v. 1; BJ 1. xix. 2). 
H{[erod sulbdlued them for a time (Ané. xv. x. 1; 
BJ 1. xx. 4); but they, apparently unable to live 
upon the meagre crops of the Leja itself, again, 
during Herod’s absence in Rome, raided the fertile 
Jands to the W. of them (Ant. XVI. ix. 1). Herod’s 
soldiers defeated them and drove them into 
Nabataa (to the 8. of Mauran), with the exception 
of a few, who remained in the Leja, and the most 
of whom Herod himself, when he returned, slew. 
The remainder, in alliance with the Nabatsans, 
kept up a series of attacks on Herod’s borders, 
He put a force of 3000 Idumivans into Trachonitis, 
and placed the command in the hands of Zamaris, 
a Jew from Babylonia, for whom he built forts 
in Bataniea and at Bathyra, perhaps the present 
Busr (el-Hariri), on the 8. border of the Leja (Ant. 
XVII. ii. 1-3). Zamaris—it is not mentioned that 
he conquered the Leji itself—quieted the sur- 
rounding country, and Herod built a temple near 
Kanatha, in the ruins of which an inscription 
still records the erection of a statue to him (le 
Ras-Waddington, 2364). By Ilerod’s testament, 
his son Philip in B.c. 4 received ‘ Trachonitis,’ 
nlong with the rest of the country between the 
Yarmuk and Hermon, as his tetrarchy (Ant. 
XVI. vill, 1, xi. 4, Xv. iv. 6; BJU. vi. 3). 
Strabo (xvi. 2. 20) describes, about A.D. 25, the 
general security of the country under Philip. 
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Philo (Legat. ad Gaium, 41) gives the name 
Trachonitis to the whole of Philip’s tetrarchy. 
When the latter died, in 34, Trachonitis and the 
rest of his tetrarchy was Sues in the province 
of Syria until 37, when Caligula gave it to 
Agrippa, who held the country as far as the 
eastern slopes of the Jebel Druz (cf. his inscrip- 
tion, still extant at el-Mushennef [Wadd. 2211)). 
It was from Agrippa’s reign onward that the 
architecture of the district increased, according 
to the numerous inscriptions ; though the Roman 
road through the Leja itself may be as early as 
the time of Varro (see above). From A.D. 44, 
when Agrippa died, the whole of Palestine was 
directly governed by Roman officials till 50, when 
Chalcis, and 53, when the tetrarchies of Philip and 
Lysanias, were given to Agrippa II., whose in- 
scriptions are numerous throughout Trachonitis. 
In A.D. 100, on Agrippa’s death, the direct Roman 
administration seems to have been resumed; and 
in 106, by the creation of the further province of 
Arabia, Trachonitis became part of the inner 
province of Syria. The bulk of the remains of its 
ancient civilization date from the subsequent 
period. The road just mentioned and others 
through the province may be wholly or mainly the 
work of the Antonines. In 295 Trachonitis was 
joined to the province of Arabia. 

The question, whether in the time at which 
Lk 3)! was written the Iturmwan district and 
Trachonitis were two distinct portions of Philip’s 
tetrarchy, or two equivalent or overlapping names 
for it, ae already been fully discussed under 
ITURZEA. 
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TRADE and COMMERCE.—i. TErms.—‘ Trade’ 
in AV of Gn 463?) % means ‘occupation,’ and has 
no equivalent in the Hebrew. in Eezk 2732-17 it 
represents the Heb. jn ‘gave’; in Gn 34 2 it is 
the rendering of xno shr. The participle of this 
last verb is used for ‘merchant’; and cognate 
nouns, 99, 390, 77np, W39op, for ‘place of traffic,’ 
‘merchandise,’ ‘ profit,’ traffic,’ and, by the use of 
abstract for concrete, ‘traffickers’ (Gr. é¢umopevec- 
Oar, Eumopos, europla; Lat. negutiart, negotiator, 
institor, negotiatio, mercatus). ‘The root shr= 
‘travel,’ and describes the merchant as a travelling 
trader. Similarly from $2 rfl, originally ‘to 
travel,’ connected with regel, ‘ foot,’ we have rokhél, 
‘merchant’ (€uopos, wnstitor, negotiator, venditor, 
etc.), absy ‘traflic’ (éumopla, negotiatio), nbnip ‘ place 
of traffic’? (RV ‘merchandise,’ éuropla, negotiatio). 
The Heb. words of this group chiefly occur in Neh 
3. 13, Ezk 26-28. 

Similarly in 1K 104, 2Ch 9" MT couples 
‘anshé hat-tarim (EV ‘chapmen’) with sdhérim, 
‘merchants’; and ¢tdrfm, which should mean 
‘spies,’ is explained as ‘those who go to and fro,’ 
‘traflickers’; but the text is corrupt. Kittel 
(‘Chronicles’? in SBOT) proposes to read ’dsher 
mé @rim, ‘that which came from the cities.’ 

The proper names Kéna'an (Is 235), Kéna’dnt 
(Pr 31° etc.), are also used to mean ‘merchant.’ 
In Neh 108! ninap, from npd ‘to take,’ is used in 
the sense of ‘goods for sale’ (EV ‘ ware’); and in 
Ezk 27 qysa]y 18 used for ‘thy wares,’ so RV (not, 
as AV, ‘thy fairs’). 

The roots of the following seem to have had 
originally the meaning ‘exchange’ or ‘barter’: 
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sv ‘traffic,’ and its derivative aw» ‘merchandise’ 
or ‘traffic,’ only in Ezk 27, cf. DkbT, PLEDGE ; 
with the allied group wo ‘to exchange or barter,’ 
and 7}orR ‘exchange,’ ‘ barter,’ ‘price’; 5 ‘ price 
paid for a wife,’ and its denom. 77D ‘ to buy a wife’ ; 
"2d ‘ to sell,’ and 199 ‘ wares or price’; 7n9 ‘ price.’ 

The common word for ‘buy,’ 3p, is a general 
term meaning ‘possess’ and ‘acquire’; 80 APP, 
njpo, ‘possession,’ sometimes mean ‘purchase’ or 


‘price.’ Another term for ‘buy’ is 72; and np> 
‘take’ is sometimes tr. ‘buy.’ 13% usually means 
*to buy corn.’ 


Other words for ‘ price’ are 77%, lit. ‘value,’ and 
Wy ‘an equivalent.’ For ‘caravan’ we have Anik 
(Gn 37%, Is 214, Job 61% 1%), aga (so only Job gi0 

oet.), and mpp (1 K 10%=2 Ch 1%), and aq¢ (Ezk 
7*), lit. ‘company’ or ‘band.’ A special class 
of merchant ships were styled ‘ships of Tarshish.’ 
See TARSHISH. The tr. ‘make merchandise’ in 
Dt 214 247 1s a mistake. The meaning of the 
word (‘oynn, only in these two passages) is prob- 
ably ‘play the master’ (LXX in 24’ xaraduvac- 
revoas) ; see Driver’s note. 

In the NT we have for ‘ merchandise,’ éuropla ; 
‘to trade,’ épydfouat, éumropevtouat; ‘to buy,’ dyopdtu, 
wvdouar; ‘to sell,’ dmrodldwu, mirpdoxw, mrwrdw; 
‘merchant,’ Europos; ‘ banker’ or ‘money-changer,’ 
tparetirns ; ‘seller of paep ie moppupdmwhis ; ‘bank’ 
or ‘counter,’ rpdefa (lit. ‘ table’) ; ‘ mart,’ ¢umrdpcor ; 
‘price,’ yu}; ‘valuable,’ ‘expensive,’ woduredhs, 
wodurios ; ‘lading of a ship,’ yésos. 

ii. DATA.—1. General.—The natural features of 
a country indicate the character and extent of its 
commerce. Given harbours or practicable land 
routes, etc., it will export what it produces easily, 
and import what it produces with difficulty or 
cannot produce at all. See articles on the various 
countrics of the Bible. Again, references to the 
possession of articles of foreign production imply 
commerce with the place of production. See 
articles on GOLD, SILVER, DRESS, etc. 

2. Trade in OT.—There are numerous scattered 
references, but the leading cases are the accounts 
of Solomon’s commerce (1 K 5. 92-38 10!!-29), and of 
the unsuccessful attempt of Jehoshaphat to imitate 
him (1 Kk 22); and of the Sabbath trading at 
Jerusalem (Neh 1315-22), The commerce of Tyre is 
described in Is 23, Ezk 26. 27. A caravan trade in 
spices, etc., with Ee¢ypt is mentioned in Gn 37 (J), 
and implied in 43" (J). 

3. Trade wn the Apocrypha, NT, Josephus, 
Talmud, etc.—In 1 Mac 14° Simon makes Joppa a 
port, and in To 4! 9° we read of a deposit of mone 
repaid on the production of a receipt. In the N 
commerce furnishes our Lord with many illustra- 
tions; St. Paul sails in trading vessels, and meets 
with Lydia, ‘the dealer in purple’ (Ac 16%), and 
the manufacturers of silver shrines for Diana (Ac 
19%). The commerce of Kome, under the name of 
Babylon, is described in a passage, Rev 18, adapted 
from Ezk 27. There are scattered references in 
Josephus. The Talmud often refers to the articles 
and conditions of commerce in its discussions on 
tithes, and on the ritual questions, uncleanneas, 
etc., arising out of relations between Jews and 
Gentiles. These notices can be applied only with 
caution to periods earlier than the compilation of 
the Talmuds (A.D. 400-600). 

4. Other Authorities.—The immense collection 
of Egyptian, Assyrian, and Babylonian documents 
and inscriptions afford much information as to 
commerce in general, and some, direct and in- 
direct, as to that of Palestine. The classical 
authorities, especially Strabo and Pliny, furnish 
us with information as to commerce in general 
in the Greek and Roman periods. 

ili, COMMERCE OF THE ANCIENT EAst.—The 
Tel el-Amarna tablets show that in B.c. 1400 there 


was an extensive commerce between Babylonia and 
other States of the farther East, and Syria and 
Egypt. The letters passing between the Eastern 
kings and the kings of Egypt are full of references 
to the journeys, to and fro, of caravans, and to 
the interchange of numerous commodities. Three 
lists of articles sent by a king of Egypt to the 
king of Babylon, and of the wedding presents or 
dowry of an Eastern princess who married a king 
of Egypt, occupy 14 large octavo pages in smal 
type (Winckler, p. 399 ff.). Evidence is furnished 
by inscriptions, ete., of such commerce from an 
even earlier period, onwards throughout the Bible 
history. ‘The series of commercial documents, 
contract tabicts, etc., in Babylonia from about B.c. 
2400, and in Assyria from about B.C. 900, bear 
direct evidence to the existence of considerable 
internal trade, and imply foreign commerce. At 
a later time such documents enable us to trace 
the history of the great Babylonian banking firm 
of Egibi from the reign of Nebuchadnezzar to that 
of Darius. In the Zimes of 10th Oct. 1899 Conder 
quoter a letter, which he dated about B.c. 2000, 
rom an Assyrian merchant to a correspondent in 
Cappadocia, asking, ‘Can I settle and trade in 
Cappadocia on payment of a tax, and by living as 
a son of the land?’ Assyria and Babylonia 
received merchandise from the farther East, and 
transmitted it westward. The Phoenicians from 
Tyre and Sidon and other cities were the inter- 
mediaries of a great sea traffic between Western 
Asia and the shores of the Mediterranean and the 
Eastern Atlantic, and also, for the most part, of 
the sea traffic between Egypt, Syria, and other 
Mediterranean countries (Brinn, Life in Ancient 
Egypt, Eng. tr. 15), Later on, this trafic was 
more and more shared by the Greeks. Egypt 
received the produce—ivory, ebony, skins, slaves, 
etc.—of Nubia and other countries to the south, 
and occasionally sent trading vessels to the ‘ incense 
countries,’ Punt, etc, ¢t.e. Southern Arabia, 
Somaliland, and perhaps farther east. The cele- 
brated queen Hatshepsut (c. B,C. 1500) sent such 
an expedition (Petrie, Hest. of Hyypt, ii. 79). 
There was also trade by land between Arabia and 
Syria, and, by way of the Isthmus of Suez, with 


Peypt. 

n later times four main causes tended to 
promote and systematize the commerce of Western 
Asia, and its trade relations with Egypt and the 
other Mediterranean countries: (1) the establish- 
ment of the Persian dominion over Western Asia 
and Egypt, including the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor and many of the Greek islands; (2) the 
conquests of Alexander, the establishment of Greek 
States with political relations with Macedonia 
and Greece, and the founding of numerous Greek 
colonies throughout Syria; (3) the dispersion of 
the Jews; (4) the sabe blistinient of the authority 
of Rome over the Mediterranean countries and 
Western Asia. 

iv. EXTENT AND DEVELOPMENT OF ISRAFLITE 
COMMERCE.— We know hardly an yelng of Israelite 
trade during the nomad period. Probably the 
clans sometimes carried merchandise between 
Syria and Egypt (Gn 37% 43"), or escorted trading 
caravans; and at other times levied tolls or black- 
mail upon caravans passing through districts 
which they occupied. With the sctélement im 
Canaan, the Israelites would gradually become 
involved in the system of internal trade, and of 
trade with Arabia, Evypt, Phoonicia, and the East 
which had been established for centuries. For some 
time this trade would remain in the hands of the 
original inhabitants, from whom the Israelites 
would obtain foreign commodities, partly by pur- 
chase, partly by plunder, e.g. Achan’s Babylonish 
mantle (Jos 7"). 
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In time the extension of the Israelite territory, 
the growth of cities, and the increase of the power 
and splendour of the royal court brought about an 
increase of wealth, and involved the Israelites 
more largely in the commerce of Syria, The unifi- 
cation of the tribes into a single organized State 

romoted the interchange of the produce of different 
Aisteicee the cattle of the pastures, the wheat of 
the corn-lands, the wine and oil of other districts. 
The towns must have supplied their wants from 
the country, and in turn furnished the farmers 
with some manufactured articles. At first, no 
doubt, an Israelite farm was largely sufficient 
unto itself, but the growth of civilization would 
tend to a primitive division of labour and con- 
sequent trade. ‘The establishment of the monarchy 
promoted external commerce by securing for its 
subjects the right to travel and trade in foreign 
countries. Ahub, for instance, obtains from Ben- 
hadad the right to have ‘ streets’ (nisn) in Damascus, 
1.¢. an Israelite trading quarter or bazaar (1 K 
20%). A powerful king obtained large quantities 
of foreign commodities as presents or tribute, €.9. 
the gifts of the queen of Sheba and other princes, 
etc., to Solomon (1 K 4" 10! 3%), The king made 
similar presents in return (1 K 10%), Moreover, a 
wealthy sovereign would need foreign articles of 
luxury for his court, materials for his buildings, 
and equipment for his army and navy. Thus 
Solomon obtained timber and carpenters for his 
buildings, and sailors for his ships, from Hirai 
king of Tyre (1 IX 539 97"); spices, ete. (10'), from 
the queen of Sheba; horses and chariots for his 
army from Egypt (10%), These imports implied 
exports ; Hirain was paid for his timber in wheat 
and oil (54:12), and there were the ‘ presents’ to 
friendly princes. David’s conquest of Edom (2 S 
814) had given Israel a port, EZION-GEBER, on the 
Red Sea, from which Solomon sent a trading fleet, 
partly manned with Phanician sailors, to Ophir 
(see OPHIR) for gold, precious stones, ete. (1 K 
9-78), In 10” this tratlic with Ophir is said to 
have been conducted by Solomon and Iliram con- 
jointly, by means of a navy which sailed every 
three years, and brought ‘yold, silver, ivory, apes, 
and peacocks.’ * lurther, Solomon not only im- 
ported horses and chariots from Egypt, but also 
sold them to the Hittite and Syrian kings (1 K 
10%: °%), The wide extent of Solomon’s dominions 
gave him an opportunity, of which he doubtless 
availed himself, to provide for the safety and 
comfort of the caravans from the East to Pales- 
tine.t Naturally, the commerce was not entirely 
in Solomon’s hands, and 1K 10 refers to the 
traflic of the merchants. 

The only other reference to the trade from 
Ezion-geber to Ophir is the statement that 
Jehoshaphat made an unsuccessful attempt to 
renew it (1 K 22"), Probably in the troubles at 
the close of Solomon's reign, Judah lost its free 
access to the Red Sea, and the traffic ceased once 
for all. Otherwise what we read of the commerce 
of Solomon’s reign will hold good, in varying de- 
grees, for the period of the monarchy. The 
references of the prophets of the eighth century 
to the prosperity and luxury of the two kingdoms 

*1K 928-28 and 1022 clearly refer to the same traffic. The 
‘navy of Tarshiah’ does not mean a navy going to Tarshish, but 
@ navy consisting of a large class of vessels similar to those 
which went to Tarshish, The statement of 2Ch #21, that ‘the 
king had ships that went to Tarshish,’ is a natural misinterpreta- 
tion of the statement in Kings, Cf. 1 K 224 ‘Jehoshaphat made 
ships of Tarshish to go to Ophir’ (MHerzteld, Handelsyesch. der 
Juden, p. 28; Benzinger on 1 K 1022; Octtli on 2 Ch 921), 

t Herzfeld (Lc p. 26) lays great stress on the statement in 
2Ch 84 that Solomon conquered Hamath, and built Tadmor ; 
the latter point being confirmed by the Kére of 1K 918, Tapwor 
(Palmyra) would bo an iinportant atation on the caravan route 
to the East. But, according to Kenzinger on 1 Kings and 


Barnes on 2 Chron., the reference to Tadmor In the latter is due 
to a misunderstanding of the former. 
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under Uzziah, Jotham, and Ahaz of Judah, and 
Jeroboam II. of Israel, imply a demand for foreign 
manufactures and an active commerce (Is 2% 7: 16 
318-24 * Hos 25 101 12!- 7 8 1315) Am 63-6 85), On the 
other hand, the calamities that befell Israel and. 
Judah between B.C. 740 and 586 must have seri- 
ously affected its commerce. 

It is doubtful whether the israelites had trading 
vessels on the Mediterranean before the Exile. 
Herzfeld (/.c. p. 17) contends for a considerable 
maritime trafic mainly in the hands of Zebulun. 
In the Song of Deborah we read in RV of Jg 57— 

* And Dan, why did he remain in ships? 
Asher sat still at the haven (m. shore) of the sea, 
And abode by his creeks.’ 

This passage seems to imply seafaring habits on 
the part of the tribes on the Mediterranean coast. 
It has, however, been proposed to read ynx 
‘meadows’ for nse ‘ships’; or to render the first 
line, ‘ Why does he live neighbour to the ships?’ 
(Moore), or ‘Why does he fear the ships?’ an, 
too, must be the northern Dun.—In the Blessing 
of Jacob (B.C. 1000-850) RV renders Gn 493— 

* Zebulun shall dwell at the haven (m. beach) of the sea, 

And he shall be for an haven (m. beach) of ships ; 

And his border shall be upon Zidon.’ 
This passage, again, seems to imply maritime 
trade. Ball, however (in SBOT), reads for the 
second line, ‘ And he shall sojourn (13‘) in ships,’ 
ef, Je 5; Dillmann renders, ‘ He settles towards 
the strand of the ships’; while Holzinger denies 
that the verse in any way refers to trade or sea- 
faring.—In the Blessing of Moses (B.C. 930-750) 
RV translates Dt 338 #— 


* Rejoice, Zebulun, in thy going out ; 
And, Jssachar, in thy tents. 
They shall call the peoples unto the mountain ; 
There shall they offer sacrifices of righteousness $ 
For they shall suck the abundance of the seas, 
And the hidden treasures of the sand.’ 


‘The abundance of the seas’ will be fisheries and 
sea-borne merchandise; ‘the hidden treasures of 
the sand,’ the glass made from the sand about 
Accho, and the purple dye made from the shell- 
fish. ‘Going out’ is explained of mercantile ex- 
peditions. It is also, however, suggested that 
‘the peoples’ were called ‘to the mountain’ to a 
gathering which was at once fair and festival, and 
that Zebulun and Issachar obtained their ‘abund- 
ance’ and ‘treasures’ by purchase from the 
Phoenicians, and not by any seafaring of their 
own. Ball (on Gn 49'3) points out that the fact 
that one of the clans of Issachar is called Zola, the 
name of the worm from which the dye was taken, 
sunneet @ connexion between Issachar and that 
industry.—The only other item of direct evidence 
in favour of Israelite traffic on the Mediterrancan 
in this period is the mention of ‘ships of Tarshish’ 
(cf. "TARSHISH) in Is 2'®; but it does not follow 
that these were Israelite ships. On the other 
hand, the ports north of Carmel were in the hands 
of the Phanicians, and the only port south of 
Carmel, Joppa, & very bad harbour or roadstead, 
is never mentioned by pre-exilic writers, and it is 
doubtful if it was ever occupied by the Israelites. 
Moreover, the historian who dwells with such 
marked interest on the commerce of Solomon 
would surely have mentioned Mediterranean 
trattic if it had existed. On the whole, there- 
fore, the extant evidence fails to prove that the 
Israelites had trading vessels on the Mediter- 
ranean. Doubtless, however, the tribes border- 
ing on Pheenicia—Zebulun, Asher, and Issachar— 
profited by the wealth and commercial activity of 
their neighbours; and members of these tribes 
settled amongst the Phoenicians and shared their 
trade. 
* 318-23 {g perhaps an interpolation. 


t 
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Another question is as to how far, in the time 
of the monarchy, the commerce of Israel was in 
Israelite hands. The fact that in Job 41° and 
Pr 31% ‘Canaanite,’ and in Ios 12’ ‘ Canaan,’ is 
used to mean ‘merchant’; and apparently in Is 
23 Zeph 1 ‘Canaan’ is used for ‘ the merchant 

eople,’ suggests that in early times the trado of 
srael was largely carried on by the Phoenicians. 
The various codes and the prophets make scant 
reference to trade. In view of the keen interest 
in the commerce of Tyre shown by Is 23, Ezk 26. 
27, we should have expected more detailed notice 
of Israelite trade if it had been largely in native 
hands. Hos 12’, indeed, ‘He [Ephraim] is a 
trafficker (dit. ‘Canaan’],’* implies the develop- 
ment of native commercial activity in the Northern 
Kingdom in the last period of its independence. 
But this seems to have been a new development, 
speedily cut short by the fall of Samaria. Again, 
Kzk 267 represents Tyre as exulting over the fall 
of Jerusalem, ‘the gate of the peoples,’ and ex- 
pecting to profit—perhaps commercially—by her 
ruin: ‘I shall be replenished, now that she is laid 
waste.’ No doubt, Jerusalem was to some extent 
2 commercial city. On the other hand, it is to a 
Canaanite merchant that the Israclite housewife 
sells her cloth (Pr 31%); the merchant is not men- 
tioned amongst the notables in such lists as Is 
37%; and, except Solomon and his agents, no 
Israclite merchants are mentioned before the 
Exile. Probably much of the internal traflic, and 
most of the import and export trade, were in the 
hands of Phoenicians and a ee foreigners. 

The restored Jewish community in Palestine 
during the Persian period was small and poor 
(Hag 1-4 21617, Zee 77 8% 510 Mal 34, Neh 1? 217 
4? 5), and its commerce must have been very 
limited. Still the Jewish settlement was a city, 
—Jerusalem and its territory,—and a city implies 
Jocal and other trade (so Neh 3%!+ 82 1319-20, a ea 
we find the trade partly in the hands of the ‘men 
of Tyre’). There is evidence that during this 
pene Dor, Joppa, and Ashkelon were held by the 

*hoenicians (G. A. Smith, WGAHL 129). -rob- 
ably most of the external and some of the internal 
trade of the Jewish community in Palestine was 
in the hands of the Phoenicians. When Jonah set 
sail from Joppa for Tarshish, it was in a Gentile 
ship (Jon 1°), 

y the time the Greck period was reached, the 
restoration of the temple, tle reforms of Nehemiah, 
and the natural growth of the community must 
have Jed to some development of trade, which 
would be further stimulated by the Greek coloniza- 
tion of Western Asia. Some token of a growing 
interest in commerce may be seen in the Bk. of 
Sirach, which refers to the subject more frequently 
and precisely than does Proverbs. Many of the 
references, indeed, are quite general, to the dangers 
of suretiship (Sir 8 29%-” agin Pr 115 1738 204); 
or to the obligation to deal fairly (Sir 55 294-7 4138, 
as in Pr 16) 20! %); or to other general topics 
(Sir 374, as in Pr 11%). But Sir 42'-8 implies a 
more intimate acquaintance with commerce, e.g. 
vi 

f Whateeret thou handest over, let it be by number and 

we : 

And in giving and receiving let all be in writing.’ 

In other passages we discern the protest of tradi- 
tional sentiment against a growing predilection for 
business life. Thus— 


‘Hate not laborious work ; 
N Giana which the Most High hath ordained' 
r 
‘A merchant shall hardly keep himself from wrong-doing’ 
(Sir 262%), 


* RVm renders, ‘ As for Canaan...’ ; but even so the follow- 
ing verse implies that Ephraim had imitated Canaan. 


On the other hand, the silence of Ecclesiastes as to 
trade still illustrates the comparative indifference 
of the Palestinian Jew to commerce. Ec 3 does 
not state that ‘there is a time to buy and a time 
to sell.” This silence is the more significant in 9 
book written in the name of Solomon, the merchant- 


ing. 

The restoration of Jewish autonomy, and the 
extension of their territory by the Alaccabees, must 
have further promoted trade, more especially the 
ra eae of Joppa by Simon as a Jewish port 
(1 Mac 145). Throughout the Persian and Greek 
periods the growing commerce of the Jewish Dis- 
vargas (see below) must have done something to 
oster trade in Palestine ; which would be further 
enoureed by the frequent resort of the Jews 
of the Dispersion to Jerusalem, especially for the 
Passover. 

During the Roman or Ilcrodian period the same 
causes were at work, aided by the security and 
facility of communication due to the imperial 
Bove nmene: Herzfeld (pp. 66-130) shows that the 

lishna and Jerusalem Talmud make frequent 
references to the trade of Palestine, and enumer- 
ates, mainly from these sources, 135 foreign 
articles imported into Palestine. On the other 
hand, Josephus (c. Apion. i. 12) denies that the 
Jews occupied any territory on the coast, or 
eared to engage in commerce: ‘Hyets rolvuy obre 
xXwpav olkoduey wapddov, ovr’ éeumoplas yalpouwev, ode 
rais mpos Gdrous dtd rovrwy émiputlacs. e makes 
this statement to explain why the ancient Greeks 
never heard of the Jews, and doubtless handles 
his facts with the rhetorical licence of an advocate, 
more suo. Yet his words probably represent the 
attitude of old-fashioned Palestinian Jews. 

Tho Dispersion of the Jews which began with 
the fall of Samaria had, before the beginning of 
the Christian era, scattered Jewish communities 
over all the Mediterranean Jands, together with 
Arabia and the ancient Assyria and Babylonia. 
These communities are found in all the great 
commercial cities—Rome, Antioch, Thessalonica, 
Corinth, Alexandria, ete. ‘Their circumstances 
militated against their holding land, even when 
it was not legally forbidden to them; on the 
other hand, their relations with fellow-countrymen 
all over the known world gave them then, as now, 
exceptional facilities for commerce; so that we 
may conclude that the Jews of the Dispersion 
were largely occupied with commerce. This con- 
clusion is supported by references to Jewish mer- 
chants and trade in various countries. Jos. (Ané. 
XX. ii. 3, 4) mentions a Jewish merchant at the 
court of Adiabene ; Philo (in Flaccum, 8) mentions 
Jewish shipmasters and merchants at Alexandria ; 
and Herzfeld (p. 219) quotes Talmudic references 
to Jewish traders in Mesopotamia. 

v. TRADE ROUTES, MARKETS, HARBOURS, ETC. 
—l. Transport of Commudities. In times of peace, 
in the more settled countries, merchants (cf. above, 
‘Terms’), travelling singly or in small companies, 
carried their wares to their customers, or to mar- 
kets (Neh 132%), and visited the scattered farm- 
steads to purchase farm produce, or clothing made 
by the housewife or her maids (Pr31*). The more 
important international traffic was carried on by 
caravans of camels (Gn 37%), asses (Gn 4227 43'8 
45%, Ezr 2%), mules (2K 5’, 1Ch 12), oxen 
(1 Ch 12), and slaves (2K 5”), Horses were not 
used as beasts of burden or for draught, only for 
riding and chariots. In Gn 45-21-77 46° waggons 
(‘dgaléth) are sent to fetch the aged Jacob and 
the women and children (cf. the Egyp. bg, be & 
baggage-waggon drawn by oxen, Erman, Egypt, 
Eng. tr. p. 491). In Nu 7°, 186’ waggons drawn 
by oxen are used to carry the tabernacle furni- 
ture and the ark. In the pictures of convoys of 
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prisoners taken by the Assyrians, the baggage 
and the sick are sometimes carried in wagyons 
(Maspero, Anc. Lgypt and Assyria, Eng. tr. 
p. 336). But there 1s no mention of waggons in 
the description of the great caravan in Ezr 2%: %; 
and they cannot have been largely used. The 
caravans were usually accompanied by an armed 
escort (Ezr 82°).—2. Zrade Routes. Caravan routes 
led from S.W. Arabia along the Red Sea from 
Elath; and also from the Persian Gulf across 
Arabia to Petra. From Petra there were routes 
to Egypt, to Gaza, and along the east of the Dead 
Sea, and the Jordan to Damascus. The great route 
from the East led from Babylon, across the Euph- 
rates and the desert, by the oasis of Palmyra, 
to the Plain of Jezreel and the Mediterranean. 
Another route, partly coinciding with this, started 
from Gilead, iaeaat over the Plain of Jezreel, 
and went on by Gaza to Egypt (Gn 37%). An- 
other route went from Damascus by Scythopolis 
and the Plain of Jezreel to Accho. ee Scytho- 
polis routes led to Samaria, Shechem, and Jeru- 
salen. Also from Jerusalem a route by Jericho 
(Lk 10%) crossed the Jordan, and joined the route 
east of the river; other routes led to Joppa (Ezr 
37), and, in NT times at any rate, to Gaza (Ac 8”) 
and, by Antipatris, to Csesarea (Ac 235!- 8), The 
combination of these routes connected Babylonia, 
etc., Damascus, Samaria, Phoenicia, Philistia, 
Gilead, Jerusalem, Arabia, and Egypt. The 
Roman roads in Palestine are mostly later than 
the Bible period. There were numerous minor 
routes (Herzfeld, pp. 22, 46, 141; G. A. Smith, 
HGHL 149-154, 388 ff., 425-430, 6597/7, 626). An 
important Egyptian caravan route led froin Coptos 
on the Nile to Sauu (lady Gasus) on the Red Sea 
(Erman, p. 505). In NT times a great system of 
Roman roads connected the East with Rome; the 
most important route was Rome to Brundusium 
(Via Appia), and from Dyrrachium by Thessalonica 
to Byzantium (Via Egnatia). 

By sea there was traffic from Babylonia with the 
East by the Persian Gulf; from Edom and Egypt 
with the East from ports on the Red Sea; from the 
Phoenician cities with all the Mediterranean lands 
and the farther West. <A similar trade existed, 
chiefly in the hands of the Phanicians and the 
Greeks, from the coast of the Delta. This de- 
veloped immensely after the foundation of Alex- 
andria. The rivers Euphrates, Tigris, and the Nile 
were great trade routes. 

The chief seaports of Syria are TYRE and ZIDON, 
and the other Phoenician cities, and Joppa (cf. 
above). 

As to markets, the MAKTESIr of Zeph 1" seems 
to have been a trading quarter of the Phoenicians 
in Jerusalem ; and Dt 33!*!9 has been supposed to 
refer to a fair connected with a religious festival 
held on the borders of Zebulun and Phoonicia. 
Markets must have existed in the cities, and else- 
where, probably especially in the neighbourhood of 
‘high p aces,’ but ancient Israel had no ‘commercial 
cities.” In the NT the market: place (agora) is often 
referred to (Mt 11% etc.); and we read of a market 
held in the temple precincts (Mk 1145, Jn 24), 
Herzfeld (PP. 130, 324) gives Talmudical references 
to shops and markets, especially some that seem to 
ag 2 weekly markets on Monday and Thursday. 

n some cases Israel enjoyed the privilege se 
trading quarter, ‘streets’ or bazaars, in foreign 
cities; and granted similar privileges to foreigners 
(L K 20%, Zeph 1"). 

vi. ARTICLES OF COMMERCE.—The chief exports 
from Palestine were corn, oil, wine, balsam, spices, 
tattle, wool, fish, and slaves. Honey, balsam, 
wheat, and oil were exported to Phoenicia (1 K 54, 
Ezr 37, Ezk 27", Ac 12”), also oaks from Bashan 
(Ezk 27°), To Egypt were exported spices, balm, 
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myrth, honey, pistachio nuts, almonds, oil (Gn 37% 
4311, Hos 12!). For the slave-trade see SERVANT. 
Other exports may be inferred from the existence 
of fertile vineyards and pasture lands, and of the 
fisheries on the Sea of Galilee. Every article grown 
or manufactured in Palestine would be exported at 
some time or another; at any rate, in small quan- 
tities. Conversely, most of the products of countries 
with which the Jews had commercial relations 
would be imported at some time or another (cf. 
above, Siii.). But the chief imports were timber 
and artisans from Phoenicia (1 K 5", Ezr 37); corn, 
horses, and chariots from Egypt (Gn 4157, 1 K 
10% 7, Dt 17'%); gold and silver, spices, timber, 
precious stones, ivory, apes and peacocks, gold and 
silver plate and ornaments, armour, and mules from 
Arabia, Ophir, and other countries (1K 10?%%); 
wool and sheep from Moab (2 K 34, Is 16'). 

The special products of each district would be 
articles of internal commerce with other districts ; 
farm produce was sold in the cities; the products 
of the industry of the cities were bought for the 
country; and foreign imports were distributed from 
the cities through the country. Salt (see SALT) was 
supplied from the districts by the Dead Sea; cattle, 
wool, etc., from the pastures to the east and south ; 
corn, ete., from the fertile arable land in Esdraelon 
and elsewhere. 

A long list of the articles of Tyrian commerce is 
given in Ezk 27. 

vii. THE GOVERNMENT AND COMMERCE.—Both 
in Israel and elsewhere, commerce was often carried 
on by the kings themselves, a Solomon, Hiram 
(1 K 10), and Jehoshaphat (1 K 22‘). The pres- 
ents interchanged between friendly princes were 
really barter on a large scale; in the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets the kings of Egypt haggle over the exact 
value of the ‘ presents’ they give and receive, in 
true Oriental fashion (Winckler, p. 61 f.). The 
tribute from dependent States, the ‘presents’ or 
prices paid for princesses given in marriage, were 
a one-sided commerce carried on for the benefit of 
the kings. 

The governments of ancient States intervened, 
as we have seen, to obtain special trading privi- 
leges for their subjects in foreign countries (1 K 
20%); also to secure for them protection and re- 
dress for injuries (Winckler, Amarna Tablets, 
p. 25). 

From the. analogy of other States we should 
suppose that the Israelite kings levied taxes on 
imports and exports, and tolls on merchandise 
passing through the country. In one of the 
Amarna tablets (Winckler, p. 93) a foreign king 
stipulates that his property shall not be dealt 
with by the customs of Egypt. In NT the customs 
officers of the Hlerods acid the Romans are referred 
to (Mk 2 etc.) ; see PUBLICAN. 

vill. COMMERCE OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. — In 
NT times the empire possessed a highly developed 
and elaborate commercial system, largely adminis- 
tered by great trading corporations, and involving 
credit and other features of modern banking. The 
most important branch of Roman commerce was 
the ‘as trade between Egypt and Rome (Ac 27° ® 
28!"). 

ix. Ernics oF CoMMERCK. — The Bible deals 
directly with only two or three elementary points, 
such as the duty of fair dealing, and the danger of 
greed of gain (see SERVANT). 

On the general subject cf. the articles MONEY, 
SOLOMON, WEALTH; also the articles on countries, 
dress, ornaments, etc. 
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TRADES.—It was an ancient custom and law 
among the Jews that every boy must learn a 
trade, not necessarily as a means of livelihood, 
but as a precautionary measure against destitu- 
tion, if fortune failed, and the temptations of an 
idle life. One of the Rabbinic sayings is, ‘ He 
that teaches not his son a trade, is as if he taught 
him to be a thief’; and another, ‘He that hath 
a trade in his hands is as a vineyard that is 
fenced,’ 4.¢e. he will be secure from the dangers 
of temptation and want. Many of their great 
Rabbis are known by their surname of trade, e.g. 
‘Rabbi Johanan the shoemaker, Rabbi Isaac the 
blacksmith,’ etc. The two illustrious doctors who 
founded the schools known by their names—Hille} 
and Shammai—not long before the Christian era, 
had been taught trades; and the latter, who was 
&® mason, continued to take a practical interest 
in his handicraft, even when he was vice-president 
of the Sanhedrin and had a large following of 
students. So also St. Paul, who was destined for 
the Rabbinic office, was taught tent-making, prob- 
ably before he left Tarsus, his native city, to sit 
at the feet of Gamaliel in Jerus, and learn from 
him the intricacies of Jewish law. This was of 
great use to him after his conversion, when he 
was often compelled to maintain himself by his 
labour (Ac 18°); so that he was able to say, 
‘Neither did we eat bread for naught at any 
man’s hand, but in labour and travail, working 
night and day, that we might not burden any of 
you’ (2 Th 3*),—In many handicrafts the ancients 
attained a very high degree of excellence, and 
the Hebrews must have fearned much from the 
Egyptians and Phoenicians. ‘The pyramids, tem- 
ples, and tombs of Egypt, the temples of Greece 
and Jerus. and Baalbek, and the images of gods 
and men, show a knowledge of masonry and sculp- 
ture which modern skill can hardly equal, while 
in the work of the goldsmith and jeweller the 
ornaments belonging to a queen of the Ilth 
dynasty (about B.C. 2000), which were lately found 
in Dahshur, are said by good judges to be unsur- 
passed for beauty and finish in the present-day 
markets of Paris or London. The Tyrian purple 
dyes, the rich colouring on Pevp. tombs, the ele- 
gant vases of pottery and gold, the linen fabrics 
of the loom, and other products of manual work 
so copiously gepicted on Evyp. walls, all tell the 
same story of the high civilization in art of those 
times. — The principal trades mentioned in the 
Bible are those of smiths and armourers (18 131%), 
ane er (2 Ti 44), goldsmiths (Is 46°), jeverer 
(Hos 2'%), masons (2 K 1214), carpenters (Mt 13°), 
tentmakers (Ac 18°), potters (La 4%), tanners (Ac 
9%), fishers (Is 195), bakers (Jer 3771), barbers (Ezk 
5'), Spinning, weaving, and sewing were chiefly 
the work of women (15S 2, Pr 31¥), See separate 
articles on the above subjects. J. WORTABET. 


TRANCE (€koracis). — While in class. Greek 
€xcraois has the meaning of frenzy, in Bib. Greek 
it is not found in this strong sense, but means 
either distraction of mind due to fear or astonish- 
ment (Ps 164 LXX, Ac 3), or religious rapture 
(Ac 10° 115), In the strict sense, religious ecstasy 
denotes a state in which the mind is so dominated 
by emotional excitement that sensibility to external 
impressions, the free activity of the intellect, and 
the initiative and control of the will, are for the 
moment in abeyance. Its significance as a medium 
of revelations was found precisely in this suppres- 
sion of the ordinary mental functions, the mind 
being regarded as under the control of the Deity, 
and therefore as His instrument. Ecstasy has 
been, and is, a more or less familiar phenomenon 
in almost all religions, more especially in times of 
religious excitement. While occurring spontane- 


ously, recourse has often been had to artificial 
means, such as the concentration of the mind on 
an abstract idea or significant word, fasting, fixing 
of the look, seclusion, whirling and bodily contor- 
tion—above all, music and dancing. In the early 
days of Heb. prophecy, such stimulants were not 
unknown (18 105, 2 315), When, however, we 
come to the canonical prophets, there can no 
longer be any question of ecstasy in the sense of a 
morbid state. What is indicated by such expres- 
sions as ‘the hand of the LORD was upon me’ is 
rather a religious exaltation of spirit, in which the 
free activity of the mind is not suppressed but 
heightened. Such a state lics behind vision as its 
psychological condition. See Vision. The prophets 
never appeal to the abnormal character of their 
experience as authenticating their message. In 
the Apostolic Church we find a revival of ecstasy 
in the stricter sense, as an accompaniment of the 
fresh and often violent religious awakening (1 Co 
147%, Ac 2%), It found expression in rapt utter- 
ances. While yielding o certain recognition to 
this gift of tongues St. Paul indicates that it was 
apt to breed confusion (1 Co 14-5), and he places 
it under strict rule. Me himself had also the 
ift of tongues, but he does not set great store 
*y it (1 Co 14)*); and while he relates a marvel- 
lous ecstatic experience of his own (2 Co 122%), he 
nowhere traces his doctrines to such a source. His 
allusion to this experience is too vague to admit 
of its character being precisely defined. See, 
further, the articles on PROPHET. 
W. MORGAN. 

TRANSFIGURATION, THE.— The word comes 
from transfiguratus est, the Vulg. tr. of werepoppdbn 
in the narratives of Matt. and Mark. Elsewhere 
this verb is rendered either refurmarit (Ro 12?) or 
transformant (2 Co 3!*), The event which it desig. 
nates is recorded thrice (Mt 17!-8, Mk 978, Lk 9%) 
and alluded to once (2 P 163%) in NT. The narra. 
tives of Matt. and Mark agree closely in wording. 
But Matt. alone records that when the disciples 
heard the voice they fell on their faces; and that 
Jesus came and touched them and said, ‘ Arise, and 
be not afraid.’ Mark alone has the words, ‘80 as no 
fuller on earth can whiten them.’ Luke is more 
independent. Excepting as regards Peter’s ex- 
clamation and the voice from heaven, his wording 
is mainly his own; and even in Peter’s words he 
renders ‘Rabbi’ by his favourite ’Eriordra, where 
Matt. has Kvpre. Take alone tells us that Jesus 
went up the mount to pray, and that He was pray- 
ing when He was transfigured. In expressing the 
Transtiguration he avoids perepoppdOy (which might 
have suggested to Gentile readers the meta- 
morphoses of heathen deities), and substitutes the 
characteristic éyévero trepov. And he alone tells 
us that Moses and Elijah were talking of Christ’s 
&odos at Jerusalem, and that the disciples were 
heavy with sleep. 

The main questions respecting this unique inci- 
dent in the life of Christ are those as to the place, 
the nature, and the significance of it. 

(1) As to the ‘high mountain’ (Matt., Mark), 
which when 2 Pet. was written had become ‘the 
holy mountain,’ there are two traditions, which can 
be traced to the 4th century. (a) That it was the 
Mt. of Olives. This is incredible. Both before and 
after the Transfiguration Christ isin Galilee. And 
the Mt. of Olives would not have been called byndév. 
(8) That it was Mt. Tabor. This is near enough 
to Caesarea Philippi to be possible; and, although 
it is only about 1700 ft. above the sea, it appears 
to be much higher, and commands a very extensive 
view. But it isnot probable. Just a week (‘six 
days,’ Matt., Mark; ‘about eight days,’ Luke) 
before this event Christ was at Ceesarea Philippi. 
After it He went through Galilee toCapernaum(Mk 
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9. 8) Mt 172% 3) on His way to Jerusalem. Would 
He have gone from Cwsarea Philippi past Caper- 
naum to Tabor, and then back to Capernaum? A 
much more serious objection is that at this time there 
was a village or town on Tabor, which Josephus 
fortified against Vexpasian (JU Iv. 1. 8, 11. xx. 6; ef, 
Ant, XIV. vi. 3); so that the necessary solitude (xar’ 
lsiavy, Matt., Mark) could hardly be found there. 
Yet Cyril of Jerusalem (Catech. xii. 16) regards it 
as certain; and through the great influence of 
Jerome this tradition became widely accepted. In 
the Greek Church the Feast of the Transfiguration 
(Aug. 6) is called rd Oafwpior. But (y) the best 
modern writers prefer J/¢. Hermon (Keim, Lichten- 
stein, Porter, Schall, Stanley, Ritter, Robinson, 
Trench, Tristram). It is over 9000 ft. high, and 
could easily be reached in much Jess than a week 
from Cesarea Philippi. 

(2) Christ calls the event a ‘vision,’ Spaua (Mt 
17%), which docs not mean that it was unreal. It 
was not one person’s optical delusion, but a vision 
granted to three persons at once. It was a Divine 
revelation, the manner of which is unknown to us. 
We can neither aflirm nor deny that Moses and 
Llijah, who had both been taken from the earth in 
a supernatural way, were there in the body, or only 
in the spirit, or not at all, except by representation. 
That the event is historical is shown by the three 
harmonious accounts, by the intelligible connexion 
with what precedes and follows, and by the im- 
probability that an inventor would have invented 
the prohibition to speak of it. Matt. gives Christ’s 
prohibition; Luke states that the disciples kept 
silence; Mark records both the prohibition and their 
obedience. There is no suspicious similarity be- 
tween this event and the Transfiguration of Moses, 
although Strauss and Keim maintain that there is. 
And the silence of John is no difliculty, for he would 
readily omit what had been so often told before. 
The allusion in 2 Pet. is evidence of what was com- 
monly believed when that letter was written, That 
a fact corresponding to all this evidence took place 
is the most reasonable explanation of the evidence. 

(3) The meaning of the event is more within our 
comprehension than the manner of it. Whether it 
is correct to call it ‘the culminating point in 
Christ’s public ministry’ or ‘the great dividing 
Jine in the life’ is not certain. That in consequence 
of it a ‘sense of urgency and of the immediateness 
of a great crisis weighs upon the Lord’ is more 
than we know. It was a foretaste of Christ’s glory 
both in earth and in heaven. As such it served to 
strengthen the disciples, who had been greatly 
disturbed by the prediction of Christ's suiferings 
and death; and to this end they were allowed to 
listen to Moses and Elijah talking with Him about 
His death, and to hear the heavenly voice, which 
had proclaimed His Divine Sonship previous to 
His ministry, proclaim the same previous to His 
Passion. It showed them the supernatural char- 
acter of His kingdom. It helped them to see that 
the OT being fulfilled by Christ is done away in 
Christ. Moses and Elijah vanish, and ‘Jesus alone’ 
(Matt., Mark, Luke) remains. To Christ Himself 
it may have had significance also. Whether or not 
it conveyed to Him any larger knowledge of His 
Father’s will, this foretaste of His glory may have 
helped Him to bear the prospect of His approaching 
sufierings. He accepted the strengthening of an 
angel in Gethsemane, and may have accepted 
some analogous strengthening on the mount. 


LITERATURRE.—See Comm, and Lives of Christ; also the Dict. 
and Encye. articles on ‘Transtiguration ' and ‘Verklarung.’ See 
also ‘The Significance of the Transfiguration,’ by W. J. Moulton, 
in Bibl. and Sem, Studies (Yale Univ.), 1901, pp. 157-210. 


A. PLUMMER. 
TRAVAIL.—In modern editions of AV a distinc- 


tion has gradually arisen between ‘travail’ and 


‘travel,’ the former being used when the meaning 
is to labour (or as subst. for ‘labour,’ ‘ trouble’), 
especially in childbirth, the latter when it is 
simply to journey. But in the editions of 1611 
there was no such distinction. Thus in 1611 Mt 
254 reads, ‘For the kingdome of heaven is as a 
man travailing into a farre countrey’; but Is 21% 
‘In the forest in Arabia shall yee lodge, O yee 
travelling conipuniee of Dedanim.’ So in Ec 4* we 
find ‘Agnine I considered all travaile’; but in 4° 
‘Better is an handfull with quietnesse, then both 
the hands full with travell and vexation of spirit.’ 
Nor have the editors or printers carried out their 
distinction completely. In La 3° ‘He hath... 
compassed me with gall and travel,’ the spelling of 
AV is retained in mod. editions (Cov. ‘ travayle,’ 
RV ‘travail’). In Nu 20" the sense has evident! 
been missed, the wider meaning of toil and tronble 
in the wildemess being taken as if it were merely 
the marching through it: AV 1611, ‘Thou knowest 
all the travaile that hath befallen us’ (mod. edd. 
‘travel,’ RV ‘ travail’). 

The Eng. word is simply the Fr. travail, toil, trouble, the 
origin of which is unknown, In Cotgrave’s French Dictionary 
travail is described as ‘travell, toyle, teene, labour, business, 
paines-taking, trouble, molestation, care.’ Travelling, which is 
now undertaken for pleasure, was so conspicuous a form of toil 
and trouble that it appro riated the name. The change of 
spelling was assisted by the fact that ‘traveil’ was another 
variety of spelling in early use. Thus in Ec 223 AV 1611, ‘For 
all his dayes are sorrowes, and his traveile, griefe.’ The mean- 
ing was sometimes ‘be weary,’ as Is 4031 Wyc. ‘Who forsothe 
hopen In the Lord, shul chaunge strengthe, take to federes as 
of an egle; rennen, and not travailen; gon, and not faylen.’ 
For the spelling ‘ travel’ for labour cf. Gosson, Schoole of Abuse, 
41, ‘I burnt one candle to seek another, and lost both my time 
and my travell when 1 had doone’; and in the sense of labour 
in childbirth, Hall, Works, ii, 11, ‘If the honse of David had 
not lost all mercy and good nature, a Daughter and [of] David 
could not 80 neere the time of her travell have bin destitute of 
lodging in the city of David.’ J. LLASTINGS. 


TREASON.—This word occurs in EV only in 
11 16” (of Zimri) and 2K 114%=2 Ch 23% (the 
exclamation of Athaliah), In these instances it 
had better have been rendered ‘conspiracy,’ the 
tr. of the same Heb. term (179) in RV of Is 8% 
(AV ‘confederacy’; for justification of the read- 
ing %) against Secker, Lowth, Lagarde, Stade, 
ct al., who emend wp, see Cheyne, Jntrod. to Is. 
40; LAX has cxdAnpdy= yp), and in AV and RV of 
2S 15%, 2 i 174, Jer 11, Ezk 22%. Cf. the use of 
the verb swp in 15 22%38.9 5 15%) 1 1K 1577 16% 38, 
2K 9 1909 12 (=2 Ch 246) 1419 (=2 Ch 257) 
J 50. 15, 25. 80 O] 4. 4 (=D Cha B37), 2 Ch 2471, Neh 48, 
Am 7? in all of which both AV and KV render by 
‘conspire,’ ‘make conspiracy,’ or ‘be & conspirator.’ 

J. A. SELBIE. 

TREASURE, TREASURER, TREASURY.—The 
word ‘treasure’ is used in EV in two distinct 
senses, Which are approximately represented in 
English by ‘store’ and ‘storehouse’ resp tye 
The same ambiguity of meaning (which might 
avoided in English by uniformly employing ‘ trea- 
sure’ for the one sense and ‘treasury’ for the other, 
or by abolishing the latter term altogether and re- 
placing it by ‘storehouse’ or the like) attaches to 
some of the words which in the original of the OT 
are the source of these renderings. 

(1) ‘Treasure’ in the sense of sfore usually 
stands for Heb. 7y\x (generally plur. ninyix): of 
gold, silver, costly utensils, etc., Jos 6%-* (the 
vessels found in Jericho [AV and RV have here 
‘treasury,’ which is not so suitable a tr. as ‘ trea- 
sure’ or ‘store’]), Is 2? 30° 45° (‘ treasures of dark- 
ness,’ ¢.e. concealed, hoarded treasures), Hos 13, 
Jer 15'3 173 208 487 494 5118, 1 K 14%, 9 K Q4ia des, 
perhaps also Is 39? 4, although this should perhaps 
come under (2); wealth in general, Pr 15° 21% %, 
1 Ch 2098 (the contributions for the building of the 
temple [here both AV and RV have rightly ‘ trea- 
sure,’ but, strangely enough, RV gives ‘treasury’ 
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in the similar passage, Ezr 2°=Neh 7%], called in 
1 Ch 2916 jinn, lit. ‘crowd,’ ‘abundance,’ AV and 
RV ‘store,’ cf. 2 Ch 31"); of stores of food, drink, 
ete., 1 Ch 2737: %(AV and RV ‘ increase’), 2 Ch 11" 
(AV and RV ‘store’); fig. ‘treasures of wicked- 
ness’ (Mic 6, Pr 10%), ‘the fear of the LORD is his 
treasure’ (Is 33°). 


‘Treasure’ stands in OT also for 1. yph, lit. ‘ strength’: Pr 154, 
Ezk 2225 (AV and RV in both ‘treasure’). The Heb. term 
occurs also in Ig 886(AV ‘strength,’ RV ‘abundanco’), Jer 205 
(AV ‘strength’, RV ‘riches’), Pr 2724 (AV and RV ‘riches’). 
2. fiovin ‘hidden (treasure),’ ./ yom ‘conceal’: Gn 43% (of 
money hid in the sacks of Joseph’s brothers), Is 45% (treasurcs 
at (present hidden are to become the spoil of Cyrus), Jer 418 
(AV ‘treasures,’ RV ‘stores,’ of wheat, barley, oil, and honey 
hidden in a field), Job 32! (some long for death as for hid 
treasures), Pr 24 (wisdom is to be sought for like hid treasures). 
3. The same is the meaning of o°39>p in Dn 118, where, 
indeed, it is possible that we ought to read Ober. & niI709, 
from / j30 ‘to be of use,’ ‘to bencfit’ (see Lelow for the 
examples of its use), 6. TINY (Kéré) or Wy (Keth.), in plur. 
omniny, Is 1018, lit. ‘the things prepared or provided for 
them,’ AV and RV ‘their treasures.’ 6. The combination ‘jf 
Sin ‘gM (RV ‘the hidden treasures of the sand’), Dt $319, may 
allude to the wealth derived from the manufacture of glass (see 
Driver, ad loc.). 7. I¥3, prop. ‘precious ore,’ Job 2224. 25 (AV in 
first ‘gold,’ in second ‘defence,’ RV in both ‘treasure,’ m. 
‘ore’). 8. For Mal 317 (‘a peculiar treasure’) sce art. JEWEL, 
9. O'}0¥—, Ob 8 (AV ‘hidden things,’ RV ‘hidden treasures’). 


‘Treasure’ in NT is always @noavpds except in 
Ac 8”, where the word ydfa from the Persian is 
used of the treasure of queen Candace. @ncaupés 
occurs in Mt 2" (of the treasures carried by the 
magi), 61% 2% 21 |) Lk 12% 4 (of the treasures of 
earth contrasted with those of heaven; ef. the 
treasure in heaven spoken of in Mt 197! || Mk 107! 
and Lk 1877), Mt 134 (the kingdoin of heaven is 
like treasure hid in a field; ef. the above OT 
passages Jer 41°, Job 32, Pr 24), He 11° (‘the trea- 
sures of Egypt’); fig. in 2 Co 47 (‘we have this 
treasure in earthen vessels’; see art. POTTER, p. 
25>), Col 23 (‘in Christ are all the treasures of 
wisdom hid’). 

(2) ‘Treasure’ or ‘treasury’ in the sense of 
storchouse is almost always the tr. in OT of ma 
syin: Neh 10% (cf. 12% and Dn 1°), Mal 3! (AV 
and RV ‘storehouse’); or, more frequent , With- 
out the na: 1K 75! 151846, 29K 1918 1416 16° 18%, 
Jer 38! 50° (fig. of Jaliweh’s armoury) v.*7(?), Dt 
32™ (the guilt of the heathen is sealed! up in God’s 
treasury till the day of retribution come; see 
Driver, ad loc.), 1 Ch 978 2620 dts. 22. 24. 26 G12 bf) OD Ch 
51 167(?) 3277 (cf. Ezk 284), Jl 17 (AV and RV 
‘garners’), Pr 87, Neh 13! 8, Cf. the use of 
niisvnp in 2 Ch 32%, nyix is used fig. of God’s store- 
houses for rain, snow, hail, wind, sea, in Dt 287%, 
Job 38724, Jer 10% 61)§ Ps 337 135’; cf. the use of 
ony in Job 20%, 

In the king’s ‘treasure house’ of Ezr 5! (#133 m3, 
ef. 6! and 7) the archives of the kingdom were 
kept. In Est 3° 47 the treasury of the Persian 
king appears under the name 490 ‘12; ef. the 
likewise Persian name 7133 in 1 Ch 28", 

We read of ‘treasure (KV ‘store’) cities’ (my 
niipvn) in Ex 17 [J], 1 K 9% (=2 Ch 8%), 2Ch 8 
174%, For the custom of storing up provisions in 
particular cities cf. Gn 41% %, and see an account 
of the granaries and ‘store houses’ of ancient 
Egypt in Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, 284. 

or the chambers (n}2¥) or cells used for storage 
purposes in the temple see next article. 

In the NT ‘ treasure’ =‘ treasury ’ 1s (a) Oncavpés : 
Mt 12° || Lk 6 (the good or evil treasury of the 
heart) 13°? (‘which bringeth out of his treasur 
things new and old’); (5) once, Mt 27%, it is 
KopSavas (from Heb. ]772; see CoRBAN), ‘place of 
[sacred] gifts’; (c) yatopuAd«coy ; sce next article ; 
(d) in Lk 12% (‘which have neither storehouse nor 
barn’) the word for ‘storehouse’ is raetoy [in Dt 


288 and Pr 3 for the Heb. ocx; AV in former 
‘storehouses,’ RV ‘barns,’ which is adopted by 
both versions in the latter]. 
Treasurer occurs as follows. 1. Neh 12” ‘J 
made treasurers (Hiph. of xx) over the store- 
houses’ (nisyixq~5y, AV and RV ‘treasuries ’). 
2. Ezr 18 ‘MITHREDATH the treasurer’; 77 ‘I, 
Artaxerxes, make a decree to all the treasurers.’ 
The term (found also in Aram., New Heb., and 
Syr.) here used is 73)2, plur. x22, & loan-word 
from the Persian ganjvar, Pehlevi ganzavar. 38. 
Dn 378 Aram. #7373 (plur. emphat.). This may 
be a by-form of the above x7313 (so Prince), or a 
textual error for #7997 (AV and RV ‘counsellers ’) 
found in vv. 37 486 67 (so Graetz, Bevan, et al.). 
But it seems more likely that it is a dittograph 
froin the following xian. This conclusion (which 
is that of Lagarde, Nildeke, et al.; Driver and 
Marti leave the question open) is supported by the 
circumstance that the LXX and Theod. have onl 
seven officials in place of the eight of MT. 4. Is 
22, of Shebna. The Heb. term y30 (fully discussed 
under art. SHEBNA) would be better rondered 
‘servitor’ or ‘steward.’ 8 Ro 1673, where RV 
substitutes ‘treasurer’ for AV ‘chamberlain’ as 
tr. of olkoyduos (see STEWARD). J. A. SELBIE, 


TREASURY (OF TEMPLE).—The word yafodvu- 
Ad«cov, tr. ‘treasury’ in the NT, is used in the LXX 
for the Heb. words* meaning cells or apartments 
of the temple court, in which sacred offerings and 
utensils were kept, and in which also the priests 
dwelt.f The word is used in the Books of Mac- 
cabees of the sacred treasury in which not only 
public treasures were stored, but also public 
records,t as well as property belonging to widows 
and orphans.§ In the inner court of Herod’s 
temple there were rooms which Josephus|| repre- 
sents by yagopuAdaca, showing that the term had a 
wider sense than ‘treasury’ would suggest. In 
the NT the word is used in three places, viz. Mk 
124-4) Lk 21, Jn 8, 

Josephus has it in the singular,T apparently for 
the special room in the women’s court in which 
gold and silver bullion were preserved. In Jn 8” 
this sense would stand, but not so in the parallel 
passages of Mark and Luke, where the word is ap- 
parently the equivalent of the Rabbinical nisi, 
‘trumpets,’ so called because they had the shape 
of the ram’s-horn trumpet. There were thirteen 
such boxes, and they may be assumed to have been 
in the women’s court, or the widow could not have 
got at them with her mite. Six out of the thirteen 
were to receive free gifts, the remaining seven being 
for distinct purposes, figured probably on the boxes. 
They were most likel laced on each side of the 
large gate which led rom the women’s to the 
men’s court. See TEMPLE (Ilerod’s), and cf. also 
art. TREASURE. T. W. DAVIES. 


TREE (py ‘ez, dévdpov, EvAov).—The Holy Land is 
not now a land of trees, Even the mountain tops 
are for the most part bare, and nono of the 
peavey al forests have been preserved. This very 
act emphasizes the importance and value of trees, 
wherever they are planted or grow spontaneously. 
A large part of the trees that exist are cultivated 
for their fruits, as the palm, fig, apple, pear, 
apricot, peach, plum, banana, orange, lemon, 
citron, walnut, pistachio ; or their leaves, as the 
mulberry ; or their wood, as the pine. Solitary 
trees or small groves are planted by tombs (1S 31") 
or on high places. From ancient times men loved 


. apy and (Neh 810 1244 137) pw). ¥ Neh 187 1037f., 
1 Mac 1449; cf. Grimm, ad loc. 
2 Mac 8!0; cf. Grimm, ad loc. ; 1 Mac 140, 2 Mac 36. 28. © 4423 
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to rest under such trees (Gn 18* ®, 1 S 22°), When 
the hail broke ‘every tree’ in Egypt (Ex 9”), it was 
a national disaster. A fruit tree near a besieged 
eity was not to be cut down (Dt 20"), but to be 
kept for the use of the besieged. Other trees might 
be cut (v.%). ‘A tree planted by watercourses’ 
(Ps 1°) was an emblem of vigour (cf. the vision in 
Dn 4). ‘The expression ‘tree of life’ (Gn 3 4) 
was afterwards applied figuratively (Pr 3'* 11% 
13!2 154), A tree is known by its fruit (Mt 12%). 
Allusion is made to the great variety of trees which 
flourish in Palestine (Lv 19%, Ee 25). Under ‘the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil’ (Gn 2? 38) 
our first parents fell. Under the trees of Geth- 
s2mane our Saviour accepted His Father’s will (Mt 
26-4), The ‘tree of life’ in heaven has food and 
healing for the nations (Rev 227: !*), 

The trees of Palestine and Syria are tamarisk, 
orange, lemon, citron, zakkQm, Pride of India, 
jujube, maple, pistachio, terebinth, sumach, mo- 
ringa, mastich, carob, redbud, acacia, almond, 
cherry, plum, apple, pear, service tree, medlar, 
hawthorn, olive, ash, cordia, castor-oil, elm, hacl- 
berry, mulberry, fig, sycomore, plane, walnut, 
alder, hornbeam, i1ronwood, hazel, oak, beech, 
willow, poplar, cypress, juniper, yew, pine, cedar, 
spruce, palm. 1086 which are in italics are 
mentioned in EV sometimes wrongly (see artt. 
on individual trees). ‘The chestnut (AV; RV 
plane tree) is not found in Palestine. 

G. E. Post. 

TRESPASS-OFFERING.—See SACRIFICE. 


TRIAL.—See JUDGE and SANIEDRIN. 


TRIBE.— 

i, Zerms.—In EV ‘tribe’ is tr. in OT of Heb. nym mat{eh 
(gua4, tribua), DQY shéebhet, or DZW shebhet (guar, tribus), Aram. 
bI7 shebhat (guaa, tribus); in NT of Gr. guag. Awdsxcquaey is 
used Ac 267 for ‘the set of twelve tribes.’ In Ig 1013 ehébhet is 
used of the ‘tribes’ (Cheyne ‘castes,’ Duhm ‘nomes’) of Egypt, 
and in Mt 2439 gua» of ‘tribes’ generally; otherwise all these 
words are used exclusively of the tribes of Israel, except that 
shébhet is occasionally used of the subdivisions of these tribes, 
Jg 2012, 15 921, according to MT ‘tribes of Benjamin’; but 
Ropar the sing. should be read, ‘tribe of B.’ (Moore, H. P. 

mith); and Nu 418 MT, ‘cut not off the tribe of the families,’ 
where, however, we should perhaps read ‘cut not off from the 
tribe,’ etc. [the text is doubtful, see LXX, Vulg.]. The use of 
matieh and shébhet for ‘tribe’ is figurative, the words meaning 
originally ‘rod,’ ‘staff,’ ‘sceptre,’ ‘branch,’ etc., In whic 
senses they are used in OT. O2z/. Heb. Lex. explaing under 
Meo: ‘tribe, orig. company led by chief with staff.’ 

Matich as ‘tribe’ is found in Pin the Hexateuch, In Chron. ; 
and in 1 K 71481, where Benzinger regards the clauses in which 
mat{eh stands as late additions, in 8! the mafteh-clause is absent 
from LXXB, Shébhet is common in D, is found in JE, and very 
occasionally in P (possibly only in redactional passages), ant 
occurs throughout the O from JE to Chronicles. Giesebrecht 
(ZATW, 1881, p. 242) maintained that the name and thing 
expressed by shébhet died out before the Exile, and matteh was 
used for it after the Exile. This position is controverted b 
Driver, Journ, PAtlol. xi. 1882, p. 218f. The decision depends 
partly on the view taken as to the text, etc., of individual 
passages; current views on these points seem to admit the 
opinion that (1) shébhet occurs in post-exilic literature only in 
passages borrowed from pre-exilic works, or as a literary 
archaisin, its use having been revived through a study of the 
earlier literature; and that (2) there is no certain instance of 
the use of matteh for ‘ tribe’ before the Exile.—The use of Aram. 
words corresponding to shébhef in the sense of ‘tribe’ may be 
due to the influence of the OT.—On the terms for the sub- 
divisions of the tribe, viz. mishpahdé and béth ‘abh, see FAMILY 
and below. 


li. Origin, Nature, and History of the Tribe as a 
Social Organization.—The ticles on individual 
tribes show that there are two chief theories of 
their origin. First, the biblical statements as to 
the patriarchs are understood as personal history, 
and the tribe is regarded as having arisen chietly 
by the natural increase of the descendants of a 
son or grandson of Jacob. The descendants of each 
son kept together as a social group, in which, 
however, foreign slaves, wives, etc., were some. 
times included. The second theory, now more 
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generally held, regards much that is said of the 
patriarchs and their children as tribal history told 
in & personal form; cf. BENJAMIN, 1. 272°; JUDAH, 
ii. 792°. According to this view the tribes did not 
all arise as subdivisions of Israel, but Israel was 
formed, in & measure, by the aggregation of some 
of the earlier tribes. The process by which the 
complete set of tribes was formed began before the 
Conquest, and was continued afterwards. Israel 
as it invaded Palestine was a loose confederation 
of kindred tribes. These tribes had themselves 
been formed by the aggregation of smaller bodics 
or mishpdhds, which were groups of families. We 
have few data as to the tribal system in the 
nomadic period ; but it would be similar to that of 
the nomadic Arabs. The unifying forces in the 
tribe, clan, etc., were the blood-bond, and the tribal 
or family cult. The blood-bond was partly real, 
partly theoretical; it could be established by 
mutual agreement and religious ceremonies. The 
chief duties of members of a tribe were to act 
together in war, and to protect one another by 
blood-revenge. The tribes and their subdivisions 
were fluid organizations liable to combination, sub- 
division, loss by secessions, and gain by accessions. 
CfhiW.'R, Smith, Kinship, ete. 1-58, 1 ; BS 38 ff. 

In the Conquest, Israel fought by tribes and 
subdivisions of tribes; sometimes the tribes com- 
bined (Jg 1° 4. 5), sometimes they acted separately 
(Jg 17%"), In the settlement the natural tendency 
would be for each family, clan, and tribe to settle 
top eune in the same district (Jos 14)? 18)), 

t is, however, quite uncertain how far the 
tribes which we find in Canaan under the monarchy 
correspond to tribes which existed before the 
Conquest. Even where there was a real connexion, 
the name may have been changed. Thus, as the 
sons of concubines, Gad and Asher (Zilpah), Dan 
and Naphtali (Bilhah), are regarded as additions 
to Israel after the Conquest. ‘The stories of the 
late birth of Benjamin and of the recognition of 
Ephraim and Manasseh (Gn 48%%? JE) have been 
understood to mean that these three tribes were 
formed by the subdivision of Joseph after the 
Conquest. ‘These views are partly confirmed by 
the fact that some of these tribal names are 
apparently names of places in Palestine: Asher 
(Averu) appears as the name of a district or people 
in Galilee in inscriptions of Seti I. and Ramses II. ; 
Benjamin is ‘son of the right hand’ or ‘south,’ te. 
the southern district of Joseph; and Ephraim, 
from its form (cf. JZizraim, etc.), should be a place- 
name meaning ‘a fruitful land.’ The discovery 
of Joseph-el (?) and Jacob-el (see JACOB, ii. p. 526°) 
in a list of places in Palestine conquered by 
Thothmes Iil., B.C. 1481-1449, has led to the sug- 
gestion that the tribe of Joseph assumed that 
name after its settlement in Canaan. On the 
other hand, the comparative lack of territory, and 
the insignificance of Reuben, Simeon, and Levi in 
historic times, point to the antiquity of these tribal 
names (but cf. LEVI). 

Possibly in early times the tribes of Israel were 
known as Rachel and Leah, and at some time, 
before or after the Conquest, these broke up into 
divisions, which eventually became the twelve 
tribes. 

After the Conquest the tribes became essentially 
territorial, though no doubt the theory of the 
blood-bond survived. Similarly the mishpafd came 
to mean the town, or quarter of a town, or village, 
or district. Hence the tribal name denoted a 
district, and the tribe included not only the 
Israelite invaders, but also in time the natives 
whom they absorbed, or by whom they were 
absorbed. These tribal districts had no fixed or 
continuous political organization, and they varied 
in number or extent. The real political units 
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were the smaller communities, towns, and districts 
whose inhabitants were bound together by neigh- 
bourhood and common interests. War would unite 
a whole tribe or a number of tribes, and induce 
them to recognize a single leader, like Gideon or 
Jephthah, and to accord him a certain authority 
after he had brought the war to a successful close. 
The term shdéphét used for such leaders in Judges 
suggests that their authority was utilized to decide 
disputes tvo serious to be settled by local chiefs. 
The Song of Deborah implies that, apart from 
puch ‘judges,’ a tribe had no single head; at any 
rate it does not mention any one in that position, 
except Deborah and Barak, but speaks of the 
‘governors’ (méhokéktm) of Machir, ‘they that 
handle the marshal’s staff’ (mdéshékhim béshébhet 
gopher) of Zebulun, and the ‘princes’ (sdrim) of 
Issachar. Similarly in the times of the Judges 
and the Monarchy we read of ‘elders’ of Gilead, 
Je 115; of Israel, 1S 4° etc. ; of Jabesh, 1S 11; 
of Judah, 2S 19"; of the ‘princes’ (sdérim) of 
Gilead, Jg 10/8. Normally, the highest authorities 
in the tribe were those ‘elders,’ probably the heads 
of the mishpdhds (B. Luther). 1 Ch 27'*%4, which 
assiuns a ‘ruler’ (ndghidh) or ‘captain’ (sar) to 
each tribe, is pay from a late post-exilic 
source (Gray, HPN pp. 185-188). Abimelech’s 
kingship (Jg 9) was quite exceptional, and was 
not tribal ; he is spoken of as king of Shechem only. 

It is noel that the tribes brought with them 
into Palestine a tribal cult, and established tribal 
sanctuaries Which would serve as rallying points. 
The sanctuary of Dan, at the Northern pai (Jg 
17. 18), however, is hardly an example ; the priest, 
etc., were acquired in Palestine, and Dan itself 
may not have been one of the original tribes; still, 
in forming a tribal sanctuary, it may have been 
imitating them. Dt 33’! seem to refer to a 
sanctuary of Zebulun and Issachar. Tven if a 
tribe had no official sanctuary, the various hich 
places promoted union and intercourse in a district. 

After the establishment of the Monarchy, as the 
power of the kings increased, the tribal names 
gradually became mere geographical expressions, 
and the districts they dencted ceased to be political 
divisions. Solomon (1 K 47-!%) divided the land of 
Israel, with the exception of part of Judah, into 
twelve districts, which do not coincide with the 
tribal districts. In a measure, however, the tribal 
system prevailed: by the division into two king- 
doms and the disappearance or absorption of the 
weaker tribes, J lal became the Southern king- 
dom, Ephraim the Northern kingdom, and Gad 
stood for S.E. and Eastern Manasseh for N.E. 
Israel ; although the political existence of the 
other divisions of the Northern kingdom is some- 
times recognized (Is 9?'). The oracles on the 
tribes, the Blessing of Jacob (Gn 49), and the 
Biessing of Moses (Dt 33), come to us in their 
present form from the period of the Monarchy ; 

ut they are constructed on the model of more 
ancient oracles, so that the fact that they contain 
sayings on nearly all the tribes (cf. below) does 
not show that the tribe continued a political unit 
throughout the Monarchy; on the other hand, the 
space devoted to Judah and Joseph in Gn 49, and 
to Joseph and Gad in Dt 33, supports the view 
taken above. The section on Levi (Dt 33") may 
have received its present form from one of the 
Deuteronomic writers. The disappearance of the 
tribe as a political unit is further indicated by the 
silence of 2 K, ete., and especially by the fact that, 
with two exceptions, none of the numerous lists of 
Jewish familics in Ezra and Neh. refer them to 
their tribes. The exceptions are Neh 11? 11-3 
(in their present form very late, Guthe, SBOT, 
etc.), where, too, ‘Benjamin’ and ‘Judah’ may 
be mere names of districts. 


On the other hand, the Blessings of Jacob and of 
Moses, with Ezk 48 and such references as Ps 68%? 
80?, show that a strong archaic religious interest 
was taken in the ancient tribes. One result of this 
interest was the set of tribal genealogies, Gn 46°-73= 
Nu 26°! (late strata of P), 1 Ch 2-9, which partl 
expressed the recollections of ancient politics ai 

eography, and partly served to connect existing 
astiliee with the primitive tribes. Meyer (Entsteh- 
ung, 160) deduces from the statement in Ezr 259-6 
that certain families could not prove Israelite 
descent, the conclusion that the rest traced their 
descent from Judah or Benjamin. The silence as to 
tribal descent, mentioned above, seems to show that 
this isan erroneous theory; and the habit of tracing 
descent to the ancient tribes and their primitive 
clans became general only long after the Exile ; 
families which derived their ancestry from distin- 
guished men, David, Saul, etc., could of course 
name their tribe. In other cases, a family would 
determine its tribe from its home before or even 
after the Exile, and from similar circumstances, 
Hence the description of various persons in the 
Apocrypha and NT as belonging to certain tribes 
(Io 1, Jth 8!, 2 Mac 34, Lk 2", Ro 11) can be 
accepted only in this limited sense. 

iii, Order and Crouping.—The accompanying 
Table will show that the tribes are arranged in 
twenty different orders, only one of which, that of 
Nu 2. 7. and 10, recurs. The principles of arrange- 
ment are— 

(1) The relationship to Jacob, and his wives and 
concubines. Thus: Sons of— 

Leah: Reu., Sim., Levi, Jud., Iss., Zebulun. 
Zilpah: Gad, Asher. 

Rachel: Joseph, Benjamin. 

Bilhah: Dan, Naphtali. 

This principle, modified in some cases by others, 
determines tlie order in Gn 29-35, in the Blessing 
of Jacob (Gn 49), and in the lists based on the 
Blessing (Gn 46, Ex 1, Nu 1 (two). 2. 7. 10. 13. 26, 
1 Chr. 2** 27). 

As the grouping according to wives and concu- 
bines does not correspond to any known historical 
situation after the Conquest, it must be based on 
a tradition of the circumstances of Israel before, 
or shortly after, that event. 

(2) Geographical position. This position influ- 
ences most of the lists mentioned above, and 
roverns in large measure those in Nu 34, Dt 33, 
se 13 ff., Jg 5, 1 Ch 28-8 (partly), 12; Rev 7 
per): 

(3) In Dt 27 tradition and geography have some 
influence,—witness the position of Simeon and 
Issachar ; but the chief principle seeins to be that 
the tribes regarded for various reasons as more 
important are chosen to bless, and the less im- 

vortant to curse. ‘The cursing tribes belong to the 
{. and N, districts, which were carried away cap- 
tive first. 

(4) The list in Ezk 48 is based on the geography 
of the monarchy modified by the transference of 
the Eastern tribes to the West of Jordan, and by 
the ideal necessity for placing the temple about 
the middle of the country... 

In the Table on the preceding Be e the sons of 
the various wives, etc., are printed thus :— 

Sons of Leah, small caps., e.g. Rev. ; of Zilpah, 
ordinary type, e.g. Gad; of Rachel, small caps. 
italic, e.g. JOS. ; Sunah, italic, e.g. Dan. 

iv. Subdivisions of the Tribe. --The tribe was 
a confederation of mishpadhds (cf. above), RV 
‘families’; and the mishpdhd was a group of 
households, bayith or béth ’abh (‘ father’s house’), 
A common worship of the mishpdid is implied in 
1S 20% The names of some of the mishpadhds 

* Also used of a tribe (Nu 1717), or chief division of a tribe 
(Nu 8% (7). 
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(Hebronites, Nu 3%; Hezronites, Nu 26*; Sheche- 
mites, Nu 26°!) show that in many cases the mish- 
pdjd came to mean the inhabitants of a town or 
district. Jg 9, however, implies that in the time 
of Abimelech ben Gideon there were more than 
one mishpdhd in Shechem. According to the 
oldest form of the Gideon narrative (J, Jg 6* 8%, 
see analysis in PB), Gideon’s force consisted of 
the fighting men of the mishpahd Abiezer, who 
amounted in number to three hundred. In Ex 
12: 4 the bayith or béth ’abh is spoken of as normally 
capable of consuming a paschal lamb at one meal. 

f. FAMILY, GOVERNMENT, ISRAEL, JACOB, and 
articles on the separate tribes, eto. 


Lireraturn.—See on Famity: also B. Luther, ‘Die israol- 
itischen Stimme,’ ZATW, 1901, Heft 1, pp. 1-76; Cornill, Hist. 
of the People of israel, pp. 86-62; Steuernagel, Die LHin- 
wanderung der isr. Stimme tn Kanaan, 1901; Ed. Konig, 
Neueste Prinzipien der alttest. Kritik geprift, 1902, p. 85 ff. 

W. H. BENNETT. 

TRIBUTE (IN OT). —1. oo. The rendering 
‘tribute’ for this word is very misleading. Its 
meaning is collective=forced labourers, labour- 
gang. One of the most notable of such companies 
was the body of task-workers for the public 
service, consisting of 30,000 men, which Solomon 
(see above, p. 565°) raised by levy upon the people 
(1 K 6!8 (27) 915-21. contrast the statement in 2 Ch 
8*-, according to which this levy was imposed only 
upon the remnant of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Canaan). Something of the same kind appears to 
have been introduced already by David (2S 2074 
‘ Adoram was over the labour-gany,’ cf. 1 K 48 518 
1238-2 Ch 108), Another familiar instance is the 
slave-gangs of Israelites in Eyypt, with their over- 
seers (ay Ex 1). Conquered Popwiatlons were 
frequently subjected to forced labour: Dt 20%, 
Jos 16° 1733, Jg 12-80. 38.35, Ts 318) La ll. ‘Issachar 
became a slaving labour-band’ (13y-095 Gn 49% 
(J]). In Pr 12* it is said that ‘slothfulness {a 
slothful man] shall be put under taskwork.’ In 
late Hebrew the word 09 (by use of the concrete 
for the abstract) came to mean forced service, serf- 
dom. In Est 10! it possibly means tribute in sense 
of forced payment, 

2. In Dt 16 EV ‘with a tribute of a freewill 
offering’ would be clearer if Rh Vm were adopted : 
‘after the measure of the,’ ete. The Heb. [here 
only] is nom, common in Aram. =‘ sufficiency,’ and 
as adv. acc. =proratione. The meaning is that the 
offerer is to give according to the full measure in 
which Jahweh has blessed him in the year’s harvest 
(see Driver, ad loc., and Oxf. Heb. Lex. s.v.). 

3. 799 (loan-word from Assyr. mandattu, ‘ tri- 
bute’), Ezr 4%, Neh 54. 4, Yon (prob, the Assyr. 
diléu, ‘impost’; see Schrader, COT ii. 65f.). 5. 
029, prop. ‘computation,’ used only of the duty 
for Jahweh levied on the spoil, Nu 3125 87- 88. 89. 40. 41 
{all P]. 6. xyp, lit. ‘burden,’ 2 Ch 17" (cf, 2 Ch 
2477, Hos 8). 7, wjy ‘fine,’ ‘indemnity,’ 2 K 23% 
(of the sum exacted by Pharaoh-necho after he had 
deposed Jehoahaz), cf. Pr 19 (AV ‘ punishment,’ 
RY ‘penalty ’). J. A. SELBIE. 


TRIBUTE (IN NT).—Kivcos, Lat. census (Mt 22", 
Mk 1234), pdp0s (Lk 20% 232, Ro 13%7), in Mt 17% 
réXn 4 xiivoos (‘ toll or tribute’), an annual tax levied 
on persons, houses, or lands. In all the passages 
quoted the reference is to the imperial taxes, to 
taxes paid to a prince or civil governor on behalf 
of the Roman treasury. Both xjjvoos and ¢épos 
are, properly, direct taxes. The ¢épa, strictly 
speaking, were taxes pad by agriculturists, the 
payment being generally made in kind, and were 
contrasted with the 7éA7 or customs collected by 
the publicans. The word xjvcos, again, was origin- 
ally used of the property register upon which 
taxation was calculated, and thence came to mean 
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the capitation or poll tax (cf. Din Mk 12" émixe.- 
gddacov), In Mt 17** the word tr. ‘tribute’ in AV 
and ‘half-shekel’ in RV is the didrachmon. This 
sum every adult male Israelite had to pay to cover 
the cost of the public sacrifices at the temple. 
The ‘stater’ of v.” was a tetradrachmon, equal 
to a whole shekel, and therefore payment for two. 
After the destruction of Jerusalem, Vespasian 
caused the Jews to pay this didrachmon tax for 
the support of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus 
in Rome. Nerva, though not abolishing the tax, 
made it less offensive to the Jews by dissociating 
it from this heathenish use. See MONEY. 


Litsraturs,—Schiirer, JP (1890), 1. ii. 110, 254; Marquart, 
TUDRINCH OS aa AMET ADO ELY {1.185 ff. Also, generally, R. Cagnat 
tude Historique sur les Impote Indirects, Paris, 1882; an 
Otto Hirschfeld, Untersuchungen auf dem Gebiete der Rom. 

Verwaltungageschichte, i. (down to Diocletian), Berlin, 1877. 
J. MACPHERSON. 
TRIBUTE MONEY, 178 véutoua rod xhvoov (Mt 
22'*), the coin used in payment of the imperial 
taxes. The phrase literally means ‘the lawful 
money of the tax.’ The tribute had to be paid in 
the current coin of the realm. See MoNry. 


TRIPOLIS (7 Tplrods).—A city of Syria, at which 
Demetrius Soter landed with an army when he 
wrested the kingdom from his cousin Antiochus vy. 
(2 Mac 14'; Ant. xin, x. 1). It was to Tripolis that 
Antiochus Cyzicenus retired after being defeated 
by Hyrcanus (Ané, XII. x. 2). 

Tripolis was a maritime town of Phaonicia, and 
a member of the Phoenician league. Its Phoni- 
cian name, and the date of its foundation, are 
unknown; but it must have been founded some 
time after Aradus. Each of the principal Phoni- 
cian cities, Tyre, Zidon, and Aradus, had its 
separate quarter at Tripolis, and hence the name— 
‘the three cities.’ Little is known of its early 
history, but, from its position near the western end 
of the ‘entrance of Hamath,’ it must have been a 
place of commercial importance. It was adorned 
with stately buildings by the Seleucids and the 
Romans, and a gymnasium was built there by 
Herod the Great (Jos. BJ I. xxi. 11) When 
Tripolis was besieged by the Arabs, most of the 
inhabitants escape wy sea, and after its capture 
it was colonized with Persians and Jews. Even in 
A.D. 1047, N&sir-i-Khusrau writes that all the 
Moslems belonged to the Shiah sect. Tripolis 
was taken by the Crusaders (A.D. 1109), when a 
valuable library was burned. Under the Franks 
there was a large silk industry, which was destroyed 
when the place was captured by the Egyptians 
(A.D. 1289). At this time Tripolis occupied its 
original position on the seashore; but the constant 
attacks of the Franks created such a feeling of 
insecurity that in 1366 a new town, the present 
Tardbulds, was founded about 2 miles inland, on 
higher ground on the banks of the Nahr Kadisha. 
The old town had the sea on three sides, and 
on the fourth it was protected by a wide, deep 
ditch. Hardly a trace of ita great buildings 
remains; war and a succession of severe earth- 
quakes have destroyed everything. The site is 
now occupied by e/-Mina, the seaport of Tardbulds, 
which has a large and increasing trade. The plain 
between old and new Tripolis 1s still remarkable 
for the exuberant fertility which attracted the 
attention of all medizval pilgrims and travellers. 

C. W. WILSON. 

TROAS (Tpwds, or more correctly 'Adeidvépeca 4 
Towds) was a city on the A‘gean coast of Asia 
Minor, opposite the small island of Tenedos. The 
district in which it was situated was sometimes 
called as a whole Troas, and is in modern times 
generally called the Troad; it waa the north- 
western part of the land of Mysia. A city was 
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founded on the site by A ponas, and called 
Antigonia Troas: the people of Skepsis, Cebren, 
Hamaxitus, and other towns were settled there. 
In 300 Lysimachus refounded and renamed the city 
Alexandria Troas. It was for a time under the 
dominion of the Seleucid kings of Syria; and there 
are coins of Antiochus I. Theos (B.c. 261-246) 
struck at Troas. As Seleucid power waned, it 
gained its freedom and began to strike its own 
coinage. Many tetradrachms AAEZANAPEQN with 
the head and name of Apollo Smintheus were 
coined there from about B.C. 164 to 65; they are 
all dated from an era whose first year was probably 
about B.c. 300, when Alexandria was founded. 
The Pergamenian rule, under which it must have 
assed, was not, like the Selencid, destructive to 
reedom ; and the same was true of the Roman 
dominion, under which the city passed in B.C. 133. 


The Romans cherished a peculiarly warm feeling towards 
Troas, on account of their Trojan origin, a legend in which 
they had come to believe thoroughly ; their favour for Hium on 
the same ground {is well known. Alexandria was made s Roman 
Colonia by Augustus, under the name Colonia Augusta Alex- 
andria Troas (to which under Caracalla the titles Aurelia Anto- 
niniana were added). It possessed the jus Jtalicum, t.e. the 
Italian privileges in the tenure and ownership of land, alon 
with immunity from poll-tax and land-tax (tmmunitas), an 
freedom from the command of the governor of the province 
(libertas), It had the ordinary colonial constitution, chief 
magistrates called duoviri, and a eenate of decuriones ; and it 
was divided into 10 vict. Its citizena belonged to the Roman 
tribe Aniensis (not Sergia, as commonly stated), see Kubitachek, 
Imp. Rom. tribut. descript. p. 247, It became one of the 
greatest and largest cities of the north-west of Asia. In the 
coasting voyage system of ancient navigation, it was the har- 
bour to and from which the communication between Asia and 
Macedonia was directed (cf. Ac 168 205, 200 212). Owing to the 

reatness of Troas and ite legendary connexion with the 
oundation of Rome, the idea was actually entertained by Julius 
Cwsar of transferring thither the centre of government from 
Rome (Suet. Jul. 79); and some similar scheme was still not 
wholly forgotten when Horace protested againat it In Od. iil. 8. 
Hadrian probably visited Troas,} and it was perhaps his interest, 
in it that led the wealthy and politic Herodes Atticus { to build 
there an aqueduct (the ruings of which were imposing in very 
recent times) and baths, 

Finally, that dream of the early empire may have had some 
influence on Constantine, who (as Gibbon gays), ‘before he gave 
@ just preference to the situation of Byzantium, had conceived 
the design of erecting the seat of empire on this celebrated 
spot, from which the Romans derived their fabulous origin.’ in 
view of these fanciful but really cherished schemes, it is in- 
teresting to observe that the modern name is Eski-Stamboul, 
‘Old Stambul,’ while Constantinople is Stamboul simply. 

The great sanctuary of the Alexandrian State was the temple 
of Apollo Smintheus, near the coast, about twelve miles south 
of the city ; it was originally in the territory of Hamaxitus, and 
Alexandria inherited the temple along with the people of that 
town. The symbol of this god was the mouse (or rat), which 
often appears on the coins of Troas, 


The route followed by St. Paul, with Silas and 
Timothy, from the Bithynian frontier near Dory- 
laion or Kotiaion, brought the party to the coast 
at Troas (Ac 16°). There can be little doubt that 
this road led down the Khyndacus valley past the 
hot springs Artemaia, sacred to Artemis, on the 
river Aisepos.§ In the Acta Phileteri (Acta Sanc- 
torum, 19 May, p. 3121tf.) the tradition (which is 
clearly older than the Acta) is recorded that the 
church at a village Poketos, between the Rhyn- 
dacus and Cyzicus, was dedicated by Paul and Silas 
when they visited Troas. This tradition probably 
relates to this journey (though it might seem not 
impossible that it relates to the visit of Paul [Silas 


* Another suggestion is that the Scleucid State era, beginning 
B.c. 812, was used at Troas; but all the dated coins were struck 
after Troas had been included in the Pergamenian realm, and the 
use of the Seleucid era then, though possible, seems improbable. 

f The inscription, CLL lif. 466, 


uoted in proof by Durr 
ise des Hadriang, 


. 65), affords no evidence. But 
Jadrian certainly visited Ilium and probably Lesbos (per 
Asiam et inatdas, Spart.); and Troas lay between them. 

~ Probably a.p, 132-135, when he was legatus to improve the 
epic of the free cities of Asia (Philostr. Vit, Soph. 1. xxv. 

3). 

§ Ramaay, St. Paw the Trav. p. 197. A different theory of 
route was stated by Mr. Munro in the Geographical Journal 
Feb. L897, p. 160f., but afterwards abandoned by him (Journal 
of Hell. Studies, 1901, p. 235). 


is not mentioned] to Troas in 2 Co 2%), and em- 
bodies a belief that Paul preached in Mysia on this 
journey, conformably to which belief the Western 
reading in Ac 166 has dceX@dvres thy Mualoy, where 


NAB, etc., have rapeNObyres, ‘neglecting,’ t.e. pass- 
ing through without preaching in Mysia (on account 
of the prohibition to evangelize the province Asia, 
of which Mysia was part, Ac 16°). Here the 
Western reading and the local tradition seem to 
form a later and secondary interpretation, which 
tended to obscure and expel the true Lukan read. 
ing. The ‘open door’ at Troas (2 Co 2!) implies 
either that great facility for mission work was 
found in the city, or that the city was the entrance 
of a good avenue to reach the country around and 
behind (compare the similar door at PHILADEL- 
PHIA). 


LITERATURE,—On Troas see the travels of Chandler, Fellows, 
etc., also an articlein Mitthewungen d. d. Institute zu Athen, 
ix. 86; Choiseul Gouffier, Voyage DB a ii, 484; le Bag- 
Waddington, tif. 1086-1087, 1780-1740; Wroth in Pcie ras 
British Museum, Coins af Troad, Aecolis, eto.; CIG 8677-8604; 
CIL ill, 884-392. W. M. RAMSAY. 


TROGYLLIUM (TowytAXov).—According to the 
AV of Ac 20, which follows cod. D, the ship in 
which St. Paul sailed, when on his way to Ceesarea 
and Jerusalem at the close of his third missionary 
journey, ‘tarried at Trogyllium’ after touching at 
Samos, and before sailing on the following day to 
Miletus. The principal MSS (&, A, B, C) omit 
the words ‘tarried at Trogyllium.’ The addition 
in D was possibly founded on a tradition that 
survived in fhe churches of Asia, and gives a detail 
which in itself is highly probable (cf. Ramsay, S¢. 
Paul the Trav. p. 294). 

The promontory of Trogyllium prosects from the 
mainland of Asia Minor, and overlaps the eastern 
extremity of Samos so as to form a strait less 
than a mile wide between the two promontories. 
Through this strait St. Paul sailed, and it is 
natural to suppose that the aly may have anchored 
for the night under the lee of Trogyllium, either 
because the wind had dropped, or because there 
was no moon. A little to the E. of the end of 
the promontory, not more than a mile from Samos, 
there is an anchoraye still called ‘St. Paul’s Port’ 
(Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epp. of St. Paul, 
xx. n.). Ramsay has pointed out (Ch. in Rom. 
Empire, 155n.) that the voyage of St. Willibald 
is an apt illustration of that of St. Paul, and that 
his ‘Strobolis on a high mountain’ is Trogyllium. 

C. W. WILSON. 
TROPHIMUS (Tpd¢cu0s).—One of St. Paul’s com- 
anions (Ac 204), called with Tychicus ‘Accavol. 

These two disciples, with others, travelled with 
the apostle from Macedonia to Asia, and preceded 
St. Paul to Troas in his third missionary journey. 
From thence Trophimus must have accompanied 
St. Paul to Jerusalem. He was an Ephesian 
(Ac 21%), and the riot raised against St. Paul in 
Jerusalem was made chiefly on the ground that he 
had introduced Trophimus, a Gentile, into the 
temple. The only other passage in the NT where 
his name occurs is 2 Ti 4”, where St. Paul says, 
‘Trophimus I left at Miletus sick.’ It is to be 
noted that St. Paul had also sent Tychicus to 
Ephesus (2 Ti 41%), This must have happened after 
St. Paul’s first imprisonment. Trophimus has been 
identified with one of the companions of Titus who 
with Titus carried the 2nd 3 istle to the Corin- 
thians from Ephesus to Corinth (2 Co 8'*™). The 
Greek Menology celebrates Trophimus on April 14 
with Aristarchus and Pudens, and asserts that 
they were of the Seventy, and suffered martyrdom 
at Rome under Nero. 

(For the identification of Trophimus with the 
disciple in 2 Co 8 see Stanley on # Cor, 2nd ed. 
p. 492). H. A, REDPATH. 
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TROW.—The Eng. verb to ‘trow’ is the same in 
origin as ‘true’ and ‘trust.’ Its earliest meaning 
is to believe or trust, as Archbp. Hamilton’s Cate- 
chism, xxv, ‘He that trowis and fermely beleiftiis 
in the sone of God, hais evirlastand lyfe, in this 
warld in hoip, and in the warld to cum in deid’; 
also p. xxx, ‘Thai suld trow the artikillis of thair 
Crede’; and Mandeville, Travels, 13, ‘ Jesu Christus 
nascetur de Virgine Maria, et ego credo tn eum, 
that is to say, Jesu Christ shall be born of the 
Virgin Mary, and I trow in him.’ But through 
degeneration the word came to signify no more 
than think or suppose, as Lk 8% Rhem. ‘ Who is 
this (trow ye) that he commaundeth both the 
windes and the sea, and they obey him?’; Ac 8” 
Rhem. ‘ Trowest thou that thou understandest the 
things which thou readest?’ This is the meaning 
in Lk 17°, the only occurrence of the word in AV, 
‘Doth he thank that servant because he did the 
things that were commanded him? I trow not’ 
(ov docx; edd. and RV omit). J. HASTINGS. 


TRUMPET (including Feast of Trumpets and 
New Year).—Among the wind instruments of the 
Hebrews (see MusIc, § 2, ¢ and /) were two, shé- 
phar and hdazdgérah, which are variously rendered 
in AV by ‘trumpet,’ ‘trump,’ and ‘cornet.’ The 
more ancient of these, especially used for secular 
purposes, except in P, was the horn or shéphdr 
(LAX Kxepariyyn or cddwvyé). The latter word is used 
by Philo, who describes the feast of the Ist of 
Tishri as the feast of the oddmiyyes (Wendland, 
Neuentdeckte Fragmente Philo’s, p. 11; Schiirer, 
GJ V° ii. p. 450). 

The Heb. name 792 is probably derived from a 
root meaning fo be bright, in reference to the clear, 
sharp, piercing tone of the instrument. That it 
was made of horn is attested not only by the tradi- 
tion of the synagogue, but also by the interchange 
between  9\0 and j7p (‘horn’); see Jos 645, As, 
moreover, the word >3\ (‘ram,’ whence ‘ Jubilee,’ 
see SABBATICAL YEAR) is often associated with 
shéphdr, the original instrument was probabl 
made of a ram’s horn (cf. Nowack, Heb. Arch. 1. 
277). Some authorities suggest that possibly in 
later times an instrument of similar shape was 
inade of metal (Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 277; Kirk- 
patrick on Ps 98% etc.). The modern synagogue, 
which still uses the shéphar in the months of Elul 
and Tishri, preferentially employs the ram’s horn, 
but the Mishna (Rosh Hashana iii. 2) permits the 
use of the horn of any (clean) avaenal cecene the 
cow. Driver (Joel and Amos, p. 144) defines the 
biblical shéphdr, however, as ‘the curved horn of 
a cow or ram.’ The Mishna (20. § 3) specially men- 
tions the straight horn of the ibex as used in the 
temple. The common crook form is pictured in 
vol. li. p. 462, but Asiatic Jews prefer spiral forms 
similar to the trumpets of the Hindu priests. 
Among the exhibits at the Anglo-Jewish Exhibi- 
tion (1887, Catalogue, p- 97, beautifully illustrated 
by Frank Haes, Edition de Luxe) was one from 
Aden, made from the splendid horn of the koodoo 
(cf. F. L. Cohen, Jewish Chronicle, Sept. 1, 1899, 
p. 25). Thus the shéphdar, though preferentially 
inade in Western lands of the ram’s horn, may be 
constructed of the horn of any sheep, goat, or ante- 
lope, growing separately from its core, and it 
‘varies in shape from absolute straightness through 
a gradual curve to the spiral.’ The crook is pre- 
ferred, not, as modern Jewish homilists hold, for 
symbolical reasons, but ‘because of the same 
acoustic effects consequent on such a& curve, as 
decided the form of the ancient Roman cavalry 
trumpet, or the modern saxophone. The trumpet 
of the Roman cavalry was, indeed, only a large 
i dal elegantly fashioned in bronze’ (Cohen, 
10.). 


The ancient preferential use of the rara’s horn was streng- 
thened by the association of the Day of the Trumpet (1st of 
Tishri) in later Jewish ritual with the narrative of the offering 
of Isaac (Gn 2213, The whole chapter is read in the synagogues 
on the 2nd of Tishri, and references to the incident abound tn 
the ritual of the festival). The horns now used are sometimes 
carved, and adorned with golden crowns and Hebrew inscrip- 
tions, but no metallic attachment {s permitted at the ouch: 
piece (Shulchan Aruch, Orach Chayim, § 585 ff. For an ex- 
cellent account of the construction of the shdphar, with 
illustrations, see O, Adler, Proceedings of the US Museum, 
xvi. 287-801; Reports, 1892, 487-450 ; 1899, p. 648). 


As in the modern synagogue, so in the Biblo, the 
shophar is associated abgeller with certain special 
offerings, Nu 297-6) with the feast held on the new 
moon (see NEW Moon) of the seventh month. 
This feast is an addition to the Calendar of the 
Feasts in P (Lv 233-2, Nu 29'-6), ‘In the seventh 
month, on the first day of the month, shall be a 
solemn rest unto you (ayy })99]), a memorial of 
blowing of trumpets’ (Lv 23%), ‘It is ayna al, a 
day of blowing of trumpets unto you.’ ‘Thus the 
precise instrument is not named in the Hebrew 
(LXX has cadrlyywv in Lev., whence the plural 
‘trumpets’in AV. The synagogue uses only one 
instrument. In Num. the LXX has simply fyuépa 
onpaslas—‘a, day of signalling’), but the shéphdr 
is obviously intended, for the term ¢ériéah, though 
also used of the hdzdzgérah (Nu 10°) and the cymbal 
(Ps 150°), is connected with the shéphar in several 
passages (see esp. Lv 25%, a passage on which the 
lishna rightly relies). The exact musical notes 
intended are unknown; indeed the rude horn has 
no precise note, and various examples not only 
differ in this respect from one another, but from 
one and the same shophdr very different effecta are 
produceable. Greater attention was probably paid 
to yeni and length than to the actual musical 
sounds, and this is still the case. ‘ Any sound is 
satisfactory,’ runs the Rabbinical prescript, but 
tradition confesses itself unable to be more pre- 
cise. In the Bible various terms are used: ypa 
(whence the term yipa Ezk 7'* for ‘trumpet,’ and 
the New Heb. tékiah for a note on the same instru- 
ment) to smite, hence to produce a sharp, cleur 
note ; 109 to draw out or prolong iwitents perhaps 
the tékiah gédélah, or great ttkiah of the modern 
synago me; ef., however, Is 278); and yr (whence 
the biblical tériéah) to produce a trembling, vibra- 
tory note, or a serves of quick blasts. 


The Rabbinical ritual, unable to identify the biblical notes, 
rescribed three sounds: the simple téyftah, the tértiah pg ucer 
y vibrating the lips and not the shéphar, and the shébartm or 

three short broken notes. The baal tokéah, who blows the 
shophar, utters the benediction, ‘ Blessed art thou O Lord our 
God, King of the Universe, who hast sanctified us by thy com- 
mandments and commanded us to hear the sound of the 
shophar.’ The number of distinct notes varies in different 
rites (from 80 to 100). A whole section of the mdasaph or 
additional service of the Day of the Trumpet fs known as 
the shipharoth (Mishna, Rosh Hushana, iv. Ae it consists of a 
collection of scriptural passages in which the shophar is men- 
tioned (see Singer, Authorized Daily Prayer- Book, p. 252; and 
on the New Year Liturgy, Friedmann in JQR i. 62). These 
passages refer chiefly to the giving of the Law at Sinai and to 
the future redemption, and the association of the shéphar with 
the latter event often occurs in the NT Set trump,’ 1 Co 1552; 
cf.1Th 416, Mt 2431, 2Eg 623, and Is 27138, Zec 914), Thus the 
shophar plays its part not only in the biblical feast, but algo in 
the general scheme of the later New Year celebrations. 

The festival has, from early Rabbinical times, been known as 
ayy War (New Year; see Time), [i77377 OF (‘ Day of Memorial’; 
cf. Lv 2374), and }"13 01 (‘ Day of Judgment’). The festival has 
been spiritualized into a solemn day of self-introspection, and 
the shophar is regarded as a signal, calling to inner and outward 
repentance. 

n anticipation of the feast itself, the shiphar is with thie 
object sounded in many synagogues throughout the previous 
month Elul, morning and evening, with the exception of the 
Sabbaths. (If the lst of Tishri happen to fall on a Saturday, 
the shophar is not sounded, except in certain Reformed Jewish 
congregations. In the temple the shéphadr was of course 
sounded on the Sabbath). So, too, after the festival, the 
shéphar 1s sounded (among the Sephardic Jews) on the 7th 
day of Tabernacles (Hosha'ana Rabba) during the seven circuits 
of the palms. This last act completes the penitentiary cycle, 
which Includes the Day of Atonement. The whole period is 
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the most solemn in the modern Jewish Calendar, and it fs 
noteworthy that Rabbinical Judaism has in this case, as in 
several others, developed the biblical prescriptions in a purely 
spiritual direction. One of the finest sections in Maimonides’ 
Code (Mishneh Torah) is the section on Penitence (nzwWaA 
‘ return’), In which the ideas of a sense of sin, regret, and 
practical amendment are, on the basig of Rabbinical eoncer: 
tions, combined into a remarkable and beautiful whole. It 
should be added that the at py or binding of Isaac on the 
altar plays in the liturgy of the synagogue for the New Year 
a role in some, though not in the most characteristic, aspects 
not unlike that of the Crucifixion in the theology and liturgy 
of the Christian Church. 

The other uses of the shophdr are not easily dis- 
criminated from those of the Adzdzérah, and the 
two instruments must be considered in conjunc- 
tion. The hdzézérah differed from the shéphdr 
in shape (see vol. iil. p. 462f.), being nearly a 
yard long, a straight slender tube with a slight 
expansion at the mouth and a bell-shaped end 
(Jos. Ant. II. xil. 6; so Arch of Titus and Coins). 
It also differed in material, as it was made of 
metal (‘beaten silver,’ Nu 107). The hdzdzérah 
was the sacred clarion, and was closely connected 
(mostly in P and Chron.) with the later temple 
service as described in Chronicles. It was a more 
musical instrument than the shéphdr, and was used 
almost exclusively by the priests. As a secular 
instrument, the hdzdzgérah is mentioned in Hos 58, 
together with the shdphdr, as used to signal the 
approach of an invading army. ‘Previously to 
the Exile,’ says Cheyne (ad loc.), ‘the cornet 
(shéphdr) and the trumpet (Adzgdzérah) were prob- 
ably different names for the same instrument, as 
the Law (Nu 10!° 31%) prescribes the use of the 
silver trumpet in cases when, according to the 
prophetic and historical books, the cornet or 
shéphar was used. In writings of post-captivity 
origin (Ps 98%, 1 Ch 15%, 2 Ch 15") they appear to 
represent different instruments, or rather slightly 
different varieties of the same instrument.’ Per- 
haps in 2 K 11 the Adzézérah is a secular instru- 
ment (so Oxford Hebrew Lex. p. 348), Mostly it 
was the shéphdr that was used in war asa signal 
either for assembly (Jy 37, 2 S 20!), attack, or 
retreat (28 2%), e cannot tell whether it was 
the shéphar or hdzézérah that is referred to often 
in the Books of the Maccabees (e.g. 1 Mac 35 
oddriyé, 4% ‘trumpeted with trumpets of signals,’ 
53! etc.). The watchman blew the shéphdr to 
raise an alarm or to indicate impending danger 
(Am 3°, Jer 6}, Ezk 33%), and Moore (on Jg 6%) 
renders shophdr by ‘war-horn.’ In the narrative 
of Gideon (J g 7") there seems a large supply of horns 
in the camp, but in v.°it is expressly said that the 
troops that were sent home left their horns with 
Gideon, thus enabling him to furnish each of his 
300 men with a shéphdr (see Moore, Judges, p. 
203 1%). In the Jubilee year the shéphdr was 
sounded on the 10th of Tishri as a signal (Ly 25° 
P), and this may be the origin of the synagogue 
usage to sound the shdphdr on the conclusion of 
the Day of Atonement. Possibly, however, this 
is connected with the custom of sounding a 
trumpet (Adzézérah) in the temple at the begin- 
ning and end of the Sabbath (‘I’. Jerus. Shabbath 
Xvil. 16a; Bab. Shabbath 356; Jos. Ant. Iv. 
ix. 12: ‘the top of the Pastophoria, where one of 
the Shae usually stood and gave a signal before- 
hand in the evening with a trumpet at the begin- 
ning of every seventh day [Friday evening], as 
also in the evening when the sabbath day was 
finished, giving notice to the people when they 
were to leave off work, and when they were to go 
to work again’). 

Reverting to Bible times, a blast of trumpets 
announced an important event such as a royal 
accession (1 K 1*- the shéphar is named, but the 
hdzézérah in 2K 11"4), and the popular joy was 
aided in the same manner on other occasions (2S 
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645, cf. Ps 475). Liturgically, the hdzdzérah was 
the priestly instrument par excellence (the Levites 
had several otherinstruments). Thesilver trumpets 
were blown at the beginning of each month (Nu 
10”), but the shophar on the New Moon of Tishri 
(see Kirkpatrick’s notes on Ps 81). 


The Talmud (Mishna, Joc. ctt.; Talm. Bab. Rosh Hashana 
26) explains that the vilver trumpets were not omitted on the 
1st of Tishri, but that besides thesela shophar (of straight ibex 
horn with a golden mouthpiece—an addition unlawful except in 
the temple) was sounded, its notes being made to predominate 
over the trumpets, 


The silver rum pets were sounded at the daily 
burnt-offering (2 Ch 2974, Nu 10!-?:?°), and at the 
three pauses in the singing of the daily psalms 
(a later introduction) three blasts (nine in all) were 
sounded from the silver trumpets, and the people 
fell down and worshipped (2 Ch 29% etc.). There 
seem to have been 7 ves in the Levitical 
orchestra (so Biichler, ZAZW, 1899, p. 329, on 
basis of 1 Ch 15%, Neh 12”). On the prostration 
as signalled by the trumpets see also Sir 501% 7"; 
Mishna, amid vii. 3. Trumpets were also used 
on semi-religious occasions of joy, and particularly 
at the Ceremony of the Water-Drawing at the 
Feast of T'abernacles (Mishna, Succah v. 4), a 
ceremony which is very ancient, and may even 
underlie Is 12°. I, ABRAHAMS. 


TRUST.—See FAITH. 


TRUTH.—The usage of Holy Scripture in respect 
to words expressive of the idea of ‘truth,’ in its 
broadest sipnification, is a point of considerable 
interest and importance. The study of it illustrates 
the influence of Hebrew training upon the writers 
of NT, and brings into relief characteristics of the 
ethical and religious thought both of OT and NT 
which are full of profound instruction. 

i. THE OLD TESTAMENT.—The verb jpx—from 
which nox and appx, the words with which we are 
principally concerned, are derived — signifies to 
support, sustain, 


In the Qal it is used of a nurse carrying a child (Nu 1113, 
28S 44, Ru 4)8), and moro generully of those who have the 
charge of rearing children (2 K 101-5, Ig 4925, Est 27); In the 
Nae of those who are carried (Is 604). Again of that which 
is firmly founded, ag ‘a gure house’ (18 235 2528, 1 K 1158, and 
cf. 28 716), of a firmly fixed nail (Is 2223. 25), of national stability 
and prosperity (2 Ch 2029, Is 7%); of that which continucs long 

Dt 285%); of waters that are unfailing (Is 3316, Jer 1518); of 
Samuel established ag a prophet (1 8 82); of words being estab- 
lished—t.e. verified—-, God’s words through His prophets (1 Ch 
1723. 24 2 Ch 19 617, Hog 59), and of the word of men (Gn 4220), 
and, ina remarkable passage, of those who have a character for 
uttering sentiments that are true, showing knowledge of human 
life and ite laws, etc. (Job 1220) ; inset in a distinctly ethical 
sense, of one trustworthy in ordinary human relations (Pr 1113 
2518 276, Neh 1328 Is 82), or unswerving in his loyalty to Jehovah 
(Ps 784. 87), faithful in the fulfilment of a trust divinely com- 
mitted (Nu 127, 18 235 22)4); also of God’s faithfulness (Is 497 
553, Jer 425, Dt79, Ps 197 8023 930 1117). ; 

The Hiphil has the sense to put confidence in, to believe, either 
specific declarations of God or of man (Gn 158 4528, Is 631, Jon 38 
etc.), or persons, again either God (Dt 152, 2 Ch 20% etc.) or man 
(ig 1120, 2 Ch 8215 etc.). Comp. also Job 39!2 of putting con- 

ence in the wild ox, and Job 418 1515 of God, ‘We putteth no 
trust in his holy ones,’ and Job 168! ‘to trust in vanity.’ It is 
also used absol. Is 79 2816 etc, There are more special applica- 
tions at Dt 2806, Job 2422 3934, 

The noun Ajok a pillar (2K 1816) illustrates clearly the 
signification of the root. For the ethical idea connected with it 
we have analogies in }!3} made firm, fixed, hence morally directed 
artght, stedfast ; and 1‘y: (Aram.) stable, true; cf. ay: (Aram.) 


to make firm, and Heb. 3¥:ni3 to station oneself. 


The senses in which nyoy is used correspond on 
the whole very closely with those of the verb, and 
so, toa considerable extent, do those of npx. The 
former word, however, sometimes has a purely 
physical meaning: this the latter never has, while 
(unlike the former) it is also used to describe a 
quan, of speech or thought in a manner not 

istinguishable from that in which the term ‘truth’ 
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commonly is among ourselves. In the following 
analysis the two words will be taken together ; 
this is most convenient, because their meanings 
overlap. But references to the former are printed 
in thick type. 


1. Steadiness, Ex 1712(on the construction see Ges.-K. § 1414). 

2. A set, or fized, ufice, or perhaps a trust (as kVm in some 
places), 1 Oh 922. 26.31, 9 Ch 3115. 18, : 

3. Loyalty to obligations and engagements, uprightness, 
honest dean. as between man and man, Jg 915. 16.19, Pg 373, 
Jer 51.8; porhaps also Gn 4216, nx in this sense is frequently 
joined with 107, kindness or mercy—so in Gn 2449 4729, Jog 
212.14, Pr 83 168 (cf. also Pr 20%, included under headings 5 and 
9, for their conjunction ag Divine attributes. For the general 
purport of the combination see the latter place). 

4. Honesty and fidelity in respect to a charge committed to 
one, 2 K 1215 227, 2 Ch 3112 3412, Neh 73, 

6. Justice in a specific sense, that which is in accordance with 
rights, Ilos 41, Dn 812, So also Pr 12!7 (‘he that uttereth truth 
=declareth what is just’). Similarly Jer 724, Is 694. As a 

uality of Judges and kings, 2 Ch 199, Ex 1821, Ezk 188, Pr 

023 2914. This characteristic is emphatically applied to the 
government of the Messianic king, Is 115, Ps 454, Ig 165 423, 

6. Of a state of true national well-being, which would be 
specially realized in the promised times, frequently coupled 
with ‘peace.’ As the Heb. for ‘peace’ implies Aealth, sound- 
ness, eo that for ‘ truth’ implies stability. But the word ‘truth’ 
may also, from its associations, sugyest a condition in which 
justice prevails in all social relations (Is 336, Ps 8510.11, Jer $38), 
also ‘peace of truth,’ t.6, ‘assured peace,’ Jer 1413, and more 
generally 2 K 2019, Ig 808, Est 940, Zec 816. 1, 

7. Faithfulness to God, as shown by zeal for His worship, the 
avoidance of the worship of false yods, and diligence in keeping 
all His commandments. Justice between man and man is 
included, because He ordaina it. Sometimes it is difficult to say 
whether most stress is laid on one or another part of this 
complex idea. The reference, however, seems, considering all 
the associations of the word, to be most often to the faithfulness 
shown in outward conduct, even in the phrase ‘in truth’; other 
expressions in the sanie contexts refer to inward sincerity, Jos 
2414, Jer 221 (cf. ‘ children that will not deal falsely,’ Is 635) 42, 
Ps 11920 (cf, v.29), 2 Ch 3120 321,18 12245, 1 K 2436, 2 K 203, Ig 1020, 
Yet at Pe 14518, Ig 481 ‘in truth'=<sincerely, in contrast with 
hypocrisy. Cf. also Ps 519. The expression ‘I have walked’ 
or ‘T will walk in thy truth’ (Pa 268 8611) may on the whole 
most probably belong to this heading; that is to say, ‘Thy 
truth" may mean the faithfulness (towards Thee) which Thou 
hast appointed. But ‘walking in God’s truth’ might also 
possibly mean ‘walking in reliance on God's faithfulness,’ 

8. Confidence, trust, Hab 24; probably, however, the meaning 
here also ja ‘faithfulness’ (RVm), in which case this passage 
should be placed under 8, 

9. As a Divine attribute ; (a) God's constancy to His people, 
the faithfulness with which He had fulfilled or would fulfil His 
covenant with Abraham and hig descendants or with David 
(Gn 2427, Hos 219.20, Mic 720, Pg 991.25. 4. 15. 24. 88.49 gg3 1005 
1151 1173 11942. 121.130); algo in regard to all who serve Him 
(Gin 3210, Pg 2510 809 4010.12 645 673.10 7122 8615 Bgl! 922 1084 1882 
143!. 3, Pr 1422, Ig $818.19), It is also recognized that alike in the 
case of the nation (La 322. 23, Neh 083), and of the individual (Ps 
11975), calamities do not prove that God has failed in faithfulness. 
We meet, also, with the prayer or wish that God may show Ilia 
truth (28 26 1520, Py 617). In the great majority of the passages, 
eo far given under this head, 197 ‘mercy’ is coupled with ‘truth.’ 
These two words are doubtless to a certain extent comple- 
mentary, the one ag expressive of a free compassion and favour 
which is ever fresh, the other of a fidelity to promises. But 
there is a danyer of pressing this contrast too far, as Wendt 
seems to do, S/, 1883, p. 620. When society was less organized 
and rights coukl be less easily enforced and were even Ices 
determinate, the spirit of mercy was often required to dictate 
the doing of truth (or justice). Moreover, love is at all times 
the true motive for the doing of justice, and no other is 
likely to suttice if it be a question of justice in those many 
relations of life with which law cannot interfere; while at the 
same time the action of true love must ever be controlled by 
the law of justice. This applies where the two words are 
conjoined in epeaink of human action (see above, No. 8). 
But so, also, the thought that God’s truth proceeded from 
His mere goodness is frequently suggested in OT, and, on 
the other hand, that Flis mercy is an exhibition of His truth. 
God’s own love is closely associated with His righteousness 
(comp. the usage of the word ply in OT; see also Ps 62!%), 
Some other combinations should be compared, esp. ‘the light 
of God's countenance,’ f.¢. His favour and ‘his truth’ (Ps 
255 43), ‘his righteousness’ and ‘his truth’ (Ps 4019, Zeo 88; 
of. also Dt $24). 

(0) Truth seems also to be contemplated more generally as 
One of the great elements in God’s character, Ex 846, Ps 365 
11990. He is the true God, as contrasted with the false gods 
who are but lying vanities (Ps 315-6, 2 Ch 163, and Jer 1010, where 
‘the living God’ is a parallel expression). Hence His works are 
wrought in faithfulness, Ps 83-5 1117 19% 6918, Ig 251. His 
commandments also are true in that they are firmly established, 
that they are not subject to change, that those who observe 
them will certainly be rewarded, and those who transgregs them 
punished, Ps 1195, 119142. 151.160, Neh 913, Pr 1118 Ig 618. 
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10. Of the utterances of prophets (1 K 1724 22186, 2 Ch 1815, 
Is 439, Jer 2615 289) ; of a vision that docs not mislead, Dn 826 10), 
‘The writing of truth’ is the book of destiny, Dn 102); ef. 112, 

11. Truth, in the sense in which we commonly employ the 
term, for the agreement between languaye and facta whatever 
these may be; 1 K 106, 2 Ch 95, Dt 1314 174 22°0, Jer 95, Pa 151 
(‘in his heart’ here should be ‘with his heart,’ t.e. cordially, 
gladly), Pr 1219 1425 9921, 

12. Divine revelation (Mal 26, Dn 91); or that true philoso hy, 
that knowledge of the order of the world and of life, to which 
the wise have in fuller or less measure attained (Pr 87 282, 
Eo 121°); with this last sense cf. the use of the verb at Job 12%, 

[The noun }Hx occurs in sing. at Dt 82%, and in pl. at Pr 1317 
145 206, Is 262 in sense ‘ faithfulness,’ to which Ps 121 8123 should 
perhaps be added (go RVm); but in these two passages it may 
be pass. partic. of Qal, and mean ‘the faithful’ (so RV). JD 
in Ig 251 ig taken in same sense, but the phrase of which it forma 
part is thus rendered difficult, and the pointing may be wrong. 
On JX see AMEN], 


In the case of both words it is easy in the vast 
majority of instances to trace the connexion with 
the signification of the root, which, ethically re- 

arded, conveys the notion of constancy, stead- 
astness, faithfulness. But there are secondar 
meanings, and the precise train of ideas by ehien 
these were reached cannot be considered certain. 
Thus truth in the sense of civil justice—to which, 
in some passages at least, it approximates—muay 
be derived from the general notion of faithfulness, 
and with this—when it is a question of a social 
state in which justice prevaily—the notion of 
stability, which brings us still nearer to the original 
meaning of the root, may be united. Since not 
merely nex but opox is used in this way, some such 
explanation seems on the whole the most likely. 
Yet it may also be supposed that jnstice in giving 
or procuring judgment is called truth, simply as 
being in agreement with the facts. The same 
view of truth may also, with even more proba- 
bility, be suggested, when it is predicated of 
specch or of thought. Nevertheless, the origin 
even of this application may have lain in the 
circumstance that truth-speaking is part of the 
character of a faithful man; or again, the inten- 
tion may have been to describe words that are 
well founded, based upon facts, and therefore firm. 
This iden of an underlying reality may srobably 
be traced in the use of the term to describe God's 
revealed will, or the knowledge of the wise. It 
may not be unnecessary to add a caution that we 
must not so insist on giving effect to the force of 
the root as to exclude other ideas which may have 
entered in the course of the history of the word, 
and thus to limit the range of its meaning. 

Moreover, the various senses of a word, even 
after they have once been differentiated by custom, 
may act and react upon one another in their further 
use, And thus there can be little doubt that the 
conception formed of religious and intellectual 
truth must have been more or less affected by 
the various associations of the term which had 
come to be employed to designate it. In particular, 
the contemplation of truth as an attribute of the 
Divine nature and operations must in devout and 
reflective minds have promoted a comprehensive 
and profound view of the quality. It will be 
important to bear this in mind when we pass on 
to consider the meaning of ‘truth’ in the NT. 
First, however, we must briefly notice the usage 
of the LXX, whereby the Greck language itself, 
which the NT writers were to use, was 1n a measure 
re-minted. 

The verb }px—to pass over the ptcp. of Qal, 
meaning ‘a nurse,’ or having kindred significations 
to this—is represented by microbv (Niph.), mirrevew 
(Niph. and Iiph.), rlorw &xew (Niph.), riords elvan, 
or pice. words (Niph.).  apoy 20 times by rloris 
and once adjectivally by morés, 22 times b 
a4A\7Gera (20 of these being in the Psalms, 8 in Ps 
88 (89) alone; the other two are 2 Ch 19%, Is 115), 
twice by dAn@uwés (Is 25! 20), ney in nearly four- 
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fifths of the passages in which it occurs is rendered 
by dA7nGea, 12 times by ards, & few times by 
én O73 and ddA7Ods, 12 times by Scxacoodvy or Slxatos, 
and once by Aenuoovv7. 

The difference in the treatment of npox and npr 
shows a sense, which is up to a certain point 
correct, of the difference between them in mean- 
ing. One of the most instructive points, however, 
in connexion with our present subject ia the prac- 
tice of the LXX in regard to the rendering of the 
former word. Broadly speaking, mlors or miords 
is used where it is a question of human character 
or conduct, 4dd)@ea and its derivatives with refer- 
ence to Divine. 


[Lee is, however, attributed to God once, acc. to Qmg, at La 
23° the adverbial phrase iv ricve ix also used a few times of 
God, Pa 32 (33)4, Hos 220, Jer 35 (28)9 30(32) 41, and the epithet 
mires igs applicd to God, Dt 79 824, and to the Divine testimony, 
covenant, etc., Ps 18 (19)7 88 (89) 4110 tes 1s 563, tv eAnte 
is used in a charge to Judyes, 2 Ch 1099, 2anlxs of human char- 
acter, Neh 72; a few other aimilor instances might be given; 
@A70uc ia used for AON at Is 115 to describe an attribute of the 
Measianic king. It may be further noted here that e#iezis is 
only once used to render Nex with reference to God, and there 
only in the phrase ty wiera (Jer 31 (32) 41). wiers at Pr 1422 refers, 
according to LXX, to men, 


The idea of ‘faithfulness’ is, as a matter of fact, 
very prominent in OT in. connexion with the 
Divine character, and is undoubtedly conveyed by 
the word ayox, used of God, and from this point of 
view would have been best represented by alors or 
morés. Butthe LX translators seem to have felt 
that the ordinary associations with these words 
were too purely human. 4dj0ca was a word of 
larger meaning, and, though the same ideas were 
not connected with it by reason of its derivation 
and history, it conveyed, even according to classical 
usave,—though especially, of course, that of the 
philosophical writers,—the notion, not simply of 
agreement between speech and fact, but of reality. 
This helped to make the word serviceable as a ren- 
dering alike of apox and of nox. At the saine time, 
the new contexts into which it was brought could 
not fail to have an effect upon its signification. 
[ts former use could scarcely make intelligible such 
expressions, for instance, as éfarocrdédNew &dHOecav 
(Ps 42 (43)% 55 (57)%), or wrovety dAfGecav (said of Gad 
Gin 47° etc., and of men Jos 2'4 etc.) It is not, 
however, to be supposed that the translators either 
intended, or Sate have been able, to transfer to 
adyOeca all the associations of the original words, 
But it acquired a connotation which was partly 
the result of its classical usage—for on this side, 
also, the biblical use received enrichment—partl 
of the Hebrew words for which it now Btabds 
Lastly, the occurrence of 4 d4A}@ea repeatedly in 
books of the Apocrypha, in remarkable sayings, in 
the sense in which we have met with npx two or 
three times in the Sapiential books of the Canon, 
for the sum of true knowledge, or Divine revela- 
tion, deserves to be noticed. H.g. see 1 Es 32? 435 41, 
Sir 425. 23, 

The use of ddA7O4s and ddvnOds in LXX need not 
detain us; there is nothing in the case of either that 
calls for special remark, with the exception that 
once the former is applied as an epithet of a man. 
But the use of dA7nAvds must be examined. The 
effect of the termination -wos is to draw attention, 
as it were, to the presence of the quality denoted 
by the root, in that to which the epithet is applied. 
Sometimes dAy@ivés does not practically imply more 
than dAnéis with a certain amount of emphasis on 
it, e.g. 3(1) K 10% But in other places dAqdvds 
signifies in a more specific manner that the thing 
is what it professes to be, or that it really corre- 
sponds to the idea of the name given toit. This 
seems to be the force of the word at 2 Ch 15%—‘ for 
a long while there was in Israel no God who was 
truly such.’ But this sense is not common in 
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LXX. Again, it expresses the notion of trust- 
worthiness as an attribute of persons, or of their 
habitual words and deeds. Evidently, this imports 
something deeper than simply the truth of a 
pect saying or report can. This appears to 

e the commonest meaning in the LXX, and we can 
trace in this the influence of the Hebrew (e.g. Ps 18 
(19) ® 85 (86) 15, Is 594, Jer 277). In Zec 88§—xrAnOjoerac 
h 'lepovoadhw wodts } ddnOvj—there is not specially 
the idea of trustworthiness, but it is asserted that 
the character of Jerusalem should be that of a city 
full of truth. 

ii. THE NEW TESTAMENT.—In NT the concep- 
tion of ‘ truth,’ while it retains traces of its previous 
biblical history, is greatly enlarged and deepened, 
especially in the writings of St. Paul and St. John. 
It will be most convenient and instructive to 
examine the idea separately, in the first instance, 
in different writers or groups of writings. The 
Synoptics and Acts will form one such yrroup, 
whieh will not detain us long. Next, we will take 
the Epp. of St. Paul. Epistles other than those of 
St. Paul and St. John may most suitably be con- 
sidered immediately after those of St. Paul, as 
their usage resembles his, on the whole, most 
nearly. Lastly, we will take the Johannine writ- 
ings; the idea of truth in these, or, to speak more 
accurately, in the Gospel and the Epp., has im- 

ortant elements in common with that in St. Paul, 
ut there are also significant traits characteristic 
of each writer. 


1. Synoptics and Acts.—The few instances of the occurrence 
of &A%Uuce and its congeners have little that is distinctive about 
them. It will suftice to notice (a) the use of «Anis to describe 
character, not sim ly speech or doctrine, Mt 22I6=Mk 121; 
(D) ix’ aAntsians and aaAnéws in the mouth of Christ (Lk 42 927 
1244), where it may be compared with His use of 'As%y, and is 
wrobably a Greek equivalent for that word, and doubtless is 
intended to convey the same carnestness of asseveration ; (c) +e 
é&Aniivev, of the true riches (Lk 1611), where we cannot but be 
reminded of the use of &AnUivos in regard to the true bread, light, 
etc., in the Fourth Gospel, which must be considered presently. 

We do not find in this group of writings any examples of rieros 
used of God or Christ, or of s:77i¢ ag & Divine attribute, 

2. Epp. of St. Paul.—i. There are two passages (Io 37 158) in 
which aAa70ue signifies the Divine characteristic of fidelity, just 
as NX and APD so frequently doin OT. In the context of the 
former place, vv.8-7, sions as an attribute of God, and the 
contrast between it and huinan érierie should be observed, 
also that between aantne and Qaorns, caArvtuae and Vtioeua, and 
that which is implied between ears and «dixie, At the 
saine time there is ground for Cremer’s remark, that the sub- 
stitution of 2A40ue for sirrs as the argument proceeds, shows 
that 44+. is the word of larger meaning. 

wiores |g strikingly used by St. Paul as an epithet of God in 
connexion with the thought of the new pence which God has 
given In Christ and through the mouth of His servants and the 
work of the Spirit. See esp. 1 Co 1%, 1 Th 56%, also (where the 
reference may be more general), 1 Co 1013, 2 Th 33, 2 Ti218, The 
saine quality of fidelity and trustworthiness is attributed, it 
would seem, to Christ at 2Co 111°, where the apostle claims 
that this 2A"8. Xpicred is reflected in himself, Ohrist’s servant. 
Ct. also Ro 91, and consider ag illustrating the thought 2 Co 
118-20, At Eph 421 xxéas ico &AGdue iv ce ‘Ineo has a some- 
what different force (see below). 

ii. But far more commonly 4a4due, generally with the def. art. 
refixed, denotes not a quality of a person, Divine or human 
nt a body of doctrine, though it 1s always the ascertained 

will of Gad which is 8O designated. In Ro 118.25 28.20 it refers 
to Divine truth, imparted to man through reason and conscience 
and the laws of nature, as well as in a more specific manner to the 
Jews. But far more often 8t. Paul describes thereby the Divine 
revelation in Christ, the substance of the apostolic message, the 
gospel. See esp. Eph 113, where ‘the word of the truth’ in 
placed in apposition with ‘the gospel of your salvation.’ See 
also 1 Ti 3)5 G5, 2 Ti 215. 18 88 44 Tit 114, in all which places ‘the 
truth’ is plainly contemplated ag In some sense formulated. It 
is to be believed (2 Th 2!2 13), known (1 Ti 2443, 2 Ti 23, Tit 1), 
loved (2 Th 210), On comparing these passages it must be evi- 
dent that 9 &Av8. +. weyy. (Gal 25-14, Col 15) likewise means not 
the truthfulness of the gospel, but ‘that truth which Is set forth 
in the gospel.’ At 2 Co 42 138 also ‘the truth’ seems to have 
the same meaning. : 

In several es where the def. art. is omitted, this same 
object appears to be intended, and the purpose of the omission 
is only to lay special stress upon its character as truth (2 Co 67, 
Gal 67, 2 Th 238, 1 Ti 24, 2 Ti 22 87), At 1 Ti 27 alseo—d.darxnros 


iOvaiv iv wmiece wal &AyOuig—the afer and the «arvlua seem each 
to be the subject-matter of St. Paul’s teaching presented under 
two different aspects. So, again, at Eph 42! there is plainly a 


reference to knowledge that has been imparted in the words, 
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‘Ye did not so learn Christ if so be that ye heard him, and 
were taught in him, even as truth isin Jesus.’ But the moral 
characteristics and contents and effects of the doctrine appear 
clearly from the context. St. Paul declares that the true 
reception of it must render it impossible for them to practise 
sina that were coramon among the Gentiles. And he goes on to 
speak of the old man as, on the other hand, ‘waxing corrupt 
after the lusts of <leceit,’ while truth ia one of the determining 
principles of the whole nature of the new man: ‘ After God’ he 
hath been created in righteousness and holincss of truth.’ 

The ethical qualities of ‘the truth’ may be not leas forcibly 
illustrated from some of the passages enumerated above in 
which the def. art. is used. ‘The truth’ commends itself not 
merely to the intellect but to the conscience of man, by what it 
ig (2 Co 42). The principle that 1s most Seay: adverse to it 
ig ad:xiee (Ro 24, 2 mh 210.12), the very same that is contrasted 
With dsxaiootyvy, as an attribute of God (Ro 85). The strength of 
the apostle and his fellow-workers lies solely in the power which 
is inherent in that which they teach by virtue of its nature 
(2 Co 138), and the sense of this lays them under the obligation 
wo Shae the utmost sincerity in word and deed (2 Co 42 
67 138). 

fii. As might be expected from what we have already seen, 
St. Paul shows a high sense of the value of truth as an ordinary 
human virtue (1 Co 68, 2 Co 714 126, Eph 425 69 614, 1 Ti 27). 

iv, &anlives occurs but once in the Epp. of St. Paul, at 1Th 19, 
as an epithet of God. It marks out the God who is really God 
in contrast with false gods. (Of. in LXX 2 Ch 153 and Is 65!8), 

8 Epistles other than those of St. Paul and St. John.— 
"AdAyOuce occurs 7 tines in this group (Ie 1026, Ja 118 914 619, 1 P 
122, 2 P 112 22), and appears in every instance to mean, ag in 2 ii. 
above, the doctrine delivcred by the apostles of Christ. Several 
of the same characteristics of this ‘truth’ might be illustrated 
from them. The Divine attribute of ‘ faithfulness ' is asserted in 
1 P 419, not only, ag in OT or as by St. Paul, in regard to those 
who have been brought into a new relation to God ‘in Christ,’ 
but still more largely in the unique and remarkable phrase 
WiTTOS KTM. 

Before we pass on we must note the use in as to Heb. of 
aA»0vos in regard to the heavenly archetypes of the tabernacle 
ind sanctuary of the old covenant (82 924), At 1022, where {t ig 
applied to x«pdie, its force may be expressed by ‘thoroughly 
true’ (cf. Is 883, and see below 4 iii.). 

4. The Johannine writings.—i. Aaydua is used a few times 
for s simple quality inherent in a person (Jn 425. 24 844; there 
does not seein to be any other clear instance). 

li. Most commonly that is signified by it, the knowledge of 
which ia of all knowledge the most necessary for man, and which 
was made known in and through Christ in a way that it never 
had been before. The connexion between ‘the word’ that ia 
taught and ‘the truth’ appears 831. 82and 1717, and the evangelist 
declares that ‘the truth came through Jesus Christ’ (117). 

A portion of it only could be communicated by Christ to His 
disciples during His time on earth, because they were un- 
prepared to receive it. And it can never be fully comprised in 
any formulas, Nothing could show this more clearly than its 
identification with a person—with Christ Himself’ (Jn 148), 
Moreover, it evidently has intimate relations with the ideas of 
‘the light’ aud ‘the life’ by which He is also described. The 
munifestation of the truth gives light; the inward appropria- 
tion of it brings life. After the withdrawal of tho visible 
presence of Christ it was to be the office of the other Paraclete 
who was promised, to teach the truth (Jn 1613), He ig called 
‘the Spirit of the Truth’ (Jn 1417 1626 1618, 1 Jn 46), chiofly, 
perhaps, because of this function which He is to discharge, but 
partly also, it may be, on account of its very nature; for the 
spiritual is pre-cut uply the true, the real (cf. Jn 423.%), It Ig 
even said of the Spirit, aa well as of the Christ, that Ie is ‘the 
Truth’ (1 Jn 66). Yet His relation to the Truth as revealed in 
Ohrist is carefully defined (Jn 1613-16), 

The truth has been and {s commended through testimony,— 
that of the Baptist (Jn 533), that of Christ Himself (840 1887); 
aud the testimony is believed by those In whom there is a right 
moral disposition (tb. cf. also 821), The function of the 8 irit, 
too, is described as ‘bearing witness’ (1 Jn 57). His witness 
must be primarily inward, to the human spirit; yet it is to be 
remembered that He acta upon each individual not only directly, 
but through others, and through the whole Body of Christ. 

It a certain moral aptitude is a condition for receiving the 
truth, so also, when received, it has profound moral effects. It 
makes free (Jn 882), The recognition of the truth and conformity 
to it brings man’s being into the state meant for it ; the discords 
and contradictions involved in a state of sin are removed. This 
Gaye is described from another point of view as holiness 
17198), 

In 1 John the truth {n action and thought and character is 
contrasted with viciousness in conduct and hollow gelf-com- 
pregency ( Jn 16.8 24 819), But even in such passages the truth 
8 not be thought of merely as a quality, the presence or 
absence of which in human characters may be noted. Rather {t 
is the same truth which is elsewhere regarded as an object of 
knowledge, considered here in its practical consequences. The 
unity of thought, the prevalence of the same dominant ideas, 
throughout the Johannine Gospel and Epp., are decisive for 
this view. And indeed we can sometimes mark the more 
absolute and the more concrete meanings of truth pees es as it 
were, the one into the other, asin 1 Jn 24, where It is implied 
that the commandments of Christ furnish the norm for truth of 
life. Again, where we observe similarity with OT language,— 
asin Jn 11417 (of. 199 joined with nox and myoy Ps 401) 9510 
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ete., In LXX tases xei &A49.), and wossly voy &dAG0uev, 1 In 16 (ef, 
Neh 98 etc.),—though the fomn of expression has doubtless 
been derived thence, other considerations inust also be borne in 
mind in determining the meaning. Indeed in the former of 
these examples the substitution of xépe tor tasos employed by 
LXX should warn us to do this, as Gremer points out. 

iii. "AAmfixés, which occurs but 6 times in the remainder of NT, 
is common in the Johannine writings, and adds materially to 
the prominence of the idea of truth in them. It is unquestion- 
ably used sometimes in the Gospel and First Ep. to signify that 
a thing truly corresponds to the idea of the name given to it 
(Jn 19 423 682 151, 1 Jn 24). Some writers try to bring all the 
applications of it under this head. Thus Jo 7%—iesiy caniives 
@ tinnyas ut—ia explained by Bp. Westcott as meaning ‘one 
who completely satisfies the conception of a sender .. . God ig 
described ag truc, not merely in sv far as He gave a true message, 
but as one who really sent a messenger; @ real Father, as it 
were, sending a real Son.’ [He 1022 dandiyjs xapdias he renders 
‘a heart which fulfils the ideal office of the heart’). But such a 
thought seeins in many cases too far-fetched. In particular, 
when applied to persons, it is more natural to take &Andivosg to 
mean ‘full of the quaiiey Of adrviue.’ Where itis an epithet of 
xpiost (Jn 818) or of peaprupice (105), it isa little more ditHcult to 
decide between the two views of its force, chiefly because they 80 
nearly approximate. Judgment or testinony, which fulfils the 
idea expressed by the term, must be jacieNt or testimony 
which has the guality of, and corresponds with, truth. Yet the 
latter explanation is to be preferred as the simpler. This seems 
to be the force of the word in all the 10 places in which it occurs 
in the Apocalypse (37-14 610 155 167 192-9. 11 215 226), in which it is 
generally combined with other adjeclives—ayios, d.xasos, wie ros 
—and used to describe God or Christ, or the Divine ways, 
words, judgments. 'AaAmfvoc in this use of the word ditfers from 
wiores Only in having a somewhat larger meaning. On the 
other hand, at 1 Jn 6, in the concluding words of the verse, 
bros irri b &AnOivées Bros, ‘the true God,’ has the same meaning 
as at 1 Th 19 (see above, 2 iv.), viz. as distinguished from false 
gods; and this may therefore be the meaning of aAyOsve¢ in the 
two preceding cases in the same verse, thongh the other shade 
of meaning would seem natural, especially in the second of 
then. 


Whereas, then, in OT ‘truth’ is mainly thought 
of as a quality inherent in God or in men, especi- 
ally the quality of steadfastness or fidelity, it is 
used commonly in NT in a more detached and 
larger sense for the real, that which indeed is, and 
which it is the proper function of the mind of man 
to occupy itself with and to apprehend. At the 
same time, this ‘truth’ does not appeal solely to 
the intellect. ‘That it may be received, the moral 
dispositions of men must correspond with it; and 
its reception will further take effect upon char- 
acter. eh conforming himself to it in his life lies 
man’s only security for well-being. The associa- 
tions which the word had acquired through OT 
usage helped to secure for the conception those 
elements to which this deep moral and religious 
sijrnificance is due. 

It appears, further, that the knowledge of the 
truth in its fulness has been rendered possible only 
through Divine revelation. The idea of revelation 
Was no new one; but it is a point of great import- 
ance, not only that the contents of revelation 
should have been greatly extended, but that what 
before was known simply as the Will of God, or 
a8 Torah (Instruction), should now be called by 
the name which denoted agreement between state- 
ment and fact in common matters, or between a 
mental image and an external object, the opposite 
of Ulusion, fancy, or mere opinion. We have seen 
the beginnings of such a use of the term in a few 
instances in the later books of OT and in the 
Apocrypha, and Greek modes of thought may in 
a measure have facilitated it. The significance of 
the usage in NT lies in the actual application of it 
to the Christian revelation and in its frequency. 
Finally, after the idea has been abstracted and 
made comprehensive, it is once again connected 
with persons. The source of it, in this fuller 
meaning of the term, is found in the Divine 
nature, in the Father, in Christ, in the Holy 
Spirit. 

Unless we impugn the historical trustworthi- 
ness of the Fourth Gospel, that presentation of 
the idea of truth which is characteristic of NT 
begins with the teaching of Christ Himself. St. 
Paul, however, would seem to have acquired his 
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view of it rather from the effect on his mind of 
faith in Christ than directly from any of His 
sayings. And inthe case of St. John, too, it was 
doubtless the impression left upon him by the 
Person of the Lord which led him to perceive the 
meaning and power of the words on this subject 
which he has recorded. They and their fellow- 
believers felt that in the doctrine of Christ, and 
in the character and counsel of God, manifested 
in the Person and the life, death, and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, they had been permitted to grasp 
that which is substantial and abiding, and to 
which the name ‘the true’ belongs of right, in 
a way that it does to nothing else. But a 
standard of reality had thus also been furnished 
them, of which the effect may be seen in that 
transparent sincerity of temper and high estimate 
of the valne of ordinary truthfulness which they 
show, and which is the more noteworthy by 
reason of the contrast which it offers with the 
usual tendencies both of Oriental and of Greek 
character. 

The term ‘the truth,’ as applied to Divine 
revelation, has in later generations been sometimes 
vulgarized, and often employed with too little 
sense of its ethical associations. On the other 
hand, the study of Nature and the study of 
History have in our own day, in consequence of 
the thoroughness and the improved methods with 
which they have heen pursued, supplied a high 
ideal of intellectual truth. In the attention is 
undoubtedly fixed primarily on moral and spiritual 
truth, which in large dezree rests upon evidence 
that is apecially appropriate to it. Yet the spirit 
of the NT is favourable to the vigorous and fear- 
leas application to rcligious knowledye of the same 
tests, so far as it is amenable to them, as to other 
branches of knowledge; while a large conception 
of truth is suggested to the mind, which must 
embrace facts of every order, alike those which 
are known through sensible experience and that 
deeper reality in which even these must have their 
ground, 

It cannot but be interesting to those whose 
mother-tongue is English that the word ‘truth’ 
has much the same ranve of meaning as the biblical 
terms which we have been considering; whereas 
in German die Treve has been kept to the mean- 
ing of constancy, and die Wahrheit denotes avree- 
ment between statement, or thought, and fact, and 
in the Romance languages the distinction between 
jides and veritas is maintained in the words derived 
from them, 
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V. H. STANTON. 
TRYPHAENA (Tp’dava).—In Ro 16” St. Paul 
salutes two women, ‘ Aaa and Tryphosa, ‘who 
labour in the Lord.’ he names occur in Inscrip- 

tions of the Household, C7Z vi. 4866, D. M. 
VARIA» TRYPHOSA | PATRONA - ee : 
EPPIVS - CLEMENS a 5035 D. M. | TRY- 
PHAENA|VALERIA:* TRYPHAENA |MATRI: 


BM:°F’ E VALERIVS : FVTIANVS: 65343 
i aa VS ° ET : TRYPHAENA and 
others. 


The name Tryphena has a further interest in 
Christian tradition which may be shortly referred to. 
In the Acts of Paul and Thecla a considerable part at 
Pisidian Antioch is played by a wealthy lady who is 
called ‘the queen Tryphewna.’ For the existence of 
this person there is historical authority. A coin of 


TUBAL-CAIN 


Pontus is known having on the obverse BAZIAEQZ 
MOAEMQNOS, on the reverse BAXLIAIZZHS TPY4- 
AINHZ. This Tryphena was daughter of Polemon, 
king of part of Lycaonia and Cilicia, wife of Cotys 
king of Thrace, and mother again of Polemon king 
of Pontus. She was great-granddaughter of Marcus 
Antonius, and consequently first cousin once re- 
moved of the emperor Claudius. She belonged to 
a family of great wealth and high repute in the 
eastern part of the empire which pigs tribu- 
tary kings for many of the small principalities 
there existing. We know that her son Polemon 
became a Jew, and it is very pro bape that Try- 
pheena may have belonged to that class of devout 
and honourable women mentioned in Ac 13” (see 
also Hogarth, Authority and Archeology, p. 391). 


Litrrature. — Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 176 ff.; Sanday- 
Headlam, Romana, p. 426; A. von Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften, 
ii. 855; Mommusen, Mpp. Kpig. i. 270ff., ii. 2591f.; Ramsay, 
Church and the Roman Empire, p. 882, 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

TRYPHON (Topvdwv).—An officer of Alexander 
Balas, who, after the death of the latter, took 
advantage of the unpopularity of Demetrius to 
put forward Antiochus, the son of Balas, as a 
claimant to the throne (1 Mac 11°). His real aim, 
however, was to gain the crown for himself, and 
this he accomplished after he had murdered in 
succession Jonathan the Maccabee (1299-5) and 
Antiochus (134), His rapacity led Simon to 
appeal to Demetrius (13%), The latter was organ- 
izing an expedition against Tryphon when he was 
himself made prisoner by ARSACES (14'-8), In the 
end Antiochus Sidetes, the brother of Demetrius, 
attacked Tryphon, besieged him in Dor, and pur- 
sued him when he escaped thence to Orthesia 
GUGM Stee?): ae 2on was finally shut up in 
Apamea, where he cominitted suicide (Strabo, p. 
668; Jos. Ant. XII. vil. 2; eee syr. 68). See, 
further, art. MACCABEES; and cf. Schiirer, HJP I. 
i. 176, 246 fF. 


TRYPHOSA.—See TRYPHAENA. 


TUBAL (53:7 and ban; LXX 068eA, A in Ezk 39! 
O4B8ep).--A people in Asia Minor, always (except 
in Is 66% (MT], Ps 120°) named along with 
MESHECH. Layurde (Ges. Abhandl. 254) identi- 
fied the latter with the Moschi, and Tubal with 
the 72hareni, and this has been generally accepted. 
The ‘Tibareni are mentioned by Herodotus (iit. 94, 
vii. 78), and are known to have dwelt east of the 
Thermodon in the mountainous district to the 
S.E. of the Black Sea, They are the Tabal of the 
Assyr. inscriptions (cf. Schrader, Aewdenschr. 2. 
Geschichtsforsch, 155 tf., KAT? 8218. [COT i. 64 ff]; 
Del. Paradies, 250f.; Haléevy, 193 f.; Ed. Meyer, 
i, 245), In Gn 10? [P)=1 Ch 15 Tubal is a son of 
Japheth ; in Is 66° [LXX] Meshech and Tubal are 
associated with Javan as distant peoples; in Ezk 
32% they appear as peo ee who have suffered 
severe reverses; in Ezk 27! as trading with Tyre 
in slaves and vessels of copper ; in Ezk 387 39! as 
among the chief allies of Goa. In Ps 120° (‘Woe 
is me that I sojourn with Meshech ([LXX ofpo. 8re 
4) wapoixla pou cuaxpivOn, ‘ woe is me that my sojourn 
is prolonged,’ translating 7wh], that I dwell beside 
the tents of Kedar’), Meshech and Kedar stand 
as types of savage peoples; as we say, ‘it could 
ee e worse among Turks and heathen’ (Duhm, 
ad loc.). 

See, further, next article. J. A. SELBIE. 

TUBAL-CAIN (j'2 53in).— One of the sons of 
LAMECH, and brother of JABAL and JUBAL, Gn 
4% [J]. The MT (dmv ngny wytrdp wy), which is 
certainly corrupt, might possibly (although v7h in 
the sense of ‘cutting instrument’ is a difficulty) 


TUBIAS, TUBIENI 


mean ‘the forger of every cutting instrument of 
copper and iron.’ It is likely, however, that wy 
was originally a marginal gloss to #th (Olshausen, 
Ball) or to 2 (Holzinger, Gunkel), and that the 
words ‘3x mM Nn (cf. vv.%- 7!) have dropped out 
before -5»>. The rendering would then be ‘he was 
the father of all such as forge copper and iron,’ 
The LXX (OdBer* cal Fv opupoxdmos, xadxeds yadxod 
xal odhpov) supports the view of Wellh. (Comp.? 
305), which has found general acceptance, that the 
name 3in alone stood in the original text, this 
Tubal being the heros eponymus of the Tibarenian 
metal-workers (cf. Ezk 28!% and the preceding 
art.), and that pp, the generic name for ‘smith, 
was afterwards added. The double name Tubal- 
cain would thus have its analogues in such com- 
binations as Jahweh- Elohim. Against Budde’s 
reconstruction (Urgeschichte, 187f.) of the text, 
which makes Lamech instead of Tubal-cain the 
subject of ‘2 wh, see Dillm. and Holzinger, ad 
loc. Cheyne (Encyclopedia Biblica, i. col. 626 f.) 
suggests that Tubal is ‘a pale form of the god 
of the solar fire, Gibil or Nusku,’ and that in 
the eurliest form of the Heb. legend he was the 
instructor of men in the art of petting fire. 


J. A. SELBIE. 
TUBIAS, TUBIENI.—See Ton, 


TURPENTINE TREE.—Only Sir 2416 AV (B 
repéuevOos, NA repéSivOos) ‘As the turpentine tree 
(RV ‘terebinth’) I [se. Wisdom] stretched out my 
branches.’ The Syr. has x31 rhodedaphne, i.e. 
the oleander, which uppears to be an unfortunate 
guess of the translator, who did not understand 
the Heb. 75x (?); so Ryssel in Kautzsch’s Apokr. 
ad loc. See, further, art. TEREBINTH, 


TURTLE, TURTLE DOYE (vin ¢ér, rpvydy, 
turtur).—-The Latin name of this bird is a re- 
duplication of the Ifeb., and both refer to its well- 
known note. There are three species in Palestine 
and Syria, Turtur auritus, L., the true turtle dove, 
T. risorius, L., the collared turtle dove, and 7, 
Senegalensis, L., the Egyptian turtle dove. The 
collared species is the largest, reaching 13 in. in 
length, and is found principally about the Dead Sea 
aden the Jordan Valley. It is an Indian species, 
It derives its name from a narrow black collar 
at the buck of the neck. Tho palm or Eyvyptian 
turtle duve is smaller, being about 10 in. long. It 
is more widely distributed than the last species, 
but not as much so as the following. It also has a 
black collar. Tt nests by preference in palm trees, 
whence one of its names. The common turtle 
dove is not only general in distribution, but very 
abundant. It is about 12 in. long, and has 3 
oblique coloured bands at the side of the neck. 
‘The Scripture references in the older books are to 
the bird as a substitute for the pigeon in sacrifice 
(Gn 15%, Lv 5? ete., Nu 6%; cf. Lk 2%). The 
eae note and unresisting habits of the turtle 
dove are probably the characteristics alluded to 
by a psalmist, when he pleads that the gentle 
turtle dove shall not be delivered to the cruelties 
of the wicked (Ps 74%). Its voice is the harbinger 
of spring (Ca 2!?), Its migrations are also alluded 
to (Jer 8’). The above references would apply 
equally to any or all of the species, The natin 
turtle could have been used for sacrifice in the 
wilderness ; the collared turtle would have served 
in the plains of Moab; while the common turtle 
would found in all parts of the land. The 
common Arab. name for the turtle dove is terghuld. 
It is also called gulsul, dubst, and fakhit. here 
is the usual uncertainty as to the specific value of 
these names. G. E. Post. 


TUTOR.—Gal 4? only, ‘The heir... is under 
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tutors and guardians,’ ¢.¢. as RV, ‘under guardians 
and stewards,’ Gr. vd érirpdrous xal olxovduous (cf, 
Lightfoot, ad doc). In its oldest use ‘tutor’ (Old 
Fr. tuteur; Lat. tutor a protector, from tueor 
to protect) means protector or guardian. Thus 
Fletcher, Double Marriage, v. 1— 

‘Pll have mine own power here, 

Mine own authority ; I need no tutor.’ 
The word still has this sense in Scots law: Free- 
man, Norman Conquest, v. 252, ‘The guardian— 
the tutor in Scottish phrase—of the orphans and 
their land.’ Cf. Knox, J/ist. 423, ‘Now when we 
are at our full maturitie, shall we be brought back 
to the state of Pupils, and bee put under Tutory ?? 

J. HASTINGS. 
TWELYE.—See NuMBER, vol. iii. p. 563°. 


TWIN BROTHERS.—See DioscuRI. 


TYCHICUS (Tvyxixés), classed with Trophimus as 
"Aotavol, 1.6. natives of Asia (Ac 204), ey were, 
with other disciples, St. Paul’s companions in 
travel from Maccdonia as far as to Asia, and 

receded him to Troas. Tychicus is mentioned 
our times in the Epistles of St. Panl. In Eph 
67!. 22 St. Paul says, ‘ That ye also may know my 
affairs and how I do, Tychicus, the beloved brother 
and faithful minister in the Lord, shall make 
known to you all things: whom [ have sent unto 
you for this very purpose, that ye may know our 
state, and that he may comfort your hearts.’ He 
was therefore the bearer of the letter to its destina- 
tion, whatever that may have been. Tychicus 
had the same charge entrusted to him by St. Paul, 
@ prisoner at Rome, in carrying the Epistle to the 
Colossians (47: §), where he is called, in addition to 
the titles given above, St. Paul’s ‘fellow-servant in 
the Lord.’ From 2 Ti 47 it appears that Tychicus 
was sent on asecond occasion to Ephesus, most prob- 
ably after St. Paul’s first imprisonment at Rome, 
At this time his old companion ‘lrophimus was 
close by ‘at Miletus sick’ (2 Ti 4”). St. Paul also 
nh Wes of sending Tychicus or Artemas to Titus 

‘it 3%) to Crete, and says that when he does, 
Titus is to ‘give diligence to come unto him to 
Nicopolis.’* He may have been the other disciple 
(2 Co 8*) with Trophimus (sce TROPHIMUS) who 
carried the 2nd Epistle to the Corinthians from 
Ephesus to Corinth. One tradition inakes Tychicus 
bishop of Chalcedon in Bithynia. In the Greek 
Monvogy (Dee. 9) he is said to have been bisho 
of Colophon after Sosthenes, and to have suffere 
martyrdom for the Christian faith. 

Hi. A. REDPATH. 

TYRANNUS (Tvpavvos) is mentioned only in Ac 
19%, When St. Paul, after spending three months 
in addressing himself to the Jews of Ephesus, 
using the synagogue for his place of preaching, 
found them determinedly hostile, he withdrew his 
adherents from the synagogue and bepan ‘ reason- 
ing daily in the school of ‘Tyrannus’ (xaé’ judpay 
Siadkeyduevos dv TH cXoAW Tupdvvov), The passage is 
enigmatical in its extreme brevity; but it may 
have been addressed to readers who were more 
familiar with the situation than we are. 

The word cxod#, rendered ‘school’ in AV and 
RV, means leisure, and is frequently applied to 
the learned leisure of the contemplative or philo- 
sophic life as contrasted with the life of politics or 
business; hence it is frequently used to denote 
the written treatises produced in the philosopher's 
cultured leisure, or the lessons or lectures which he 
gives to pupils; and, pe it is often applied, as 
1ere, to the place or building or room in which 
such lessons were given. Some such locality, 
already used for lecturing or teaching, was pro- 


“This was previous to the writing of the 2nd Epistle to 
Timothy. 
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cured for the use of St. Paul when the synagogue 
ceased to be suitable. When we attempt to go 
beyond this, we find that the difficulties are many. 
The very reading is uncertain ; and the difference 
is of the utmost importance for the sense. 

(1) The reading which we have quoted follows the 
text of the great MSS NAB (supported by many 
secondary authorities). It might be possible that 
the writer should designate in this bare way a 
schuol which belonged to a private individual, 
Tyrannus, otherwise unmentioned in the work, and 
necessarily obscure to all except his own contem- 
poraries in Ephesus, A case which presents a 
remarkable analogy occurs in Juvenal, vii. 40, 
where @ rich patron puts at the disposal of his 
humble poet-friend ‘ Ae house of Maculo’ (Macu- 
lonis cedes),* a disused house in a remote part of 
Rome, which for some reason was familiar to the 
Roman public whom Juvenal addressed. But the 
illustration proves that this meaning cannot be 
accepted in Ac 19% ‘here is not the remotest 
probability that the writer of Acts was addressing 
au Ephesian audience, to whom ‘the school of 
Tyrannus,’ an obscure place belonging to a private 

erson, was familiar. The only other possible 
interpretation of this text is that ‘the school of 
Tyrannus’ was a public building in Ephesus, which 
could thus be dexcribed by its stereotyped name.t 
It would then be necessary to understand that St. 
Paul, as a teacher of a new philosophy, lectured 
publicly in this building. It is ell known that 
Op Seay teachers commonly gave lectures or 

eld discussions in this public fashion in buildings 
or localities freely open to the whole population, 
as Socrates and St. Paul held disputations in the 
Athenian agora, as the Stoics lectured in the Stoa 
Pookile and the Academics in the Academy. The 
custom is in keeping with the extreme openness 
and publicity of hfe in Greece or Italy, which was 
such that a schoulmaster is represented in a 
Pompeian wall-painting as holding classes in the 
open forum. Llabitual use of a public building 
could hardly be made except with permission 
granted by the city or the magistrate charged 
with surveillance of the building (probably the 
agoranomos, corresponding to the Latin edilis), 

ow, although St. Paul was evidently regarded 
not unkindly by magistrates and leading men in 
Ephesus (cf. Ac 19°! #7), yet it would be surprising 
that he should be accorded such formal public 
recognition ; and it seems quite out of harmony 
with the general character of Pauline teaching 
that he should have accepted such a position, for 
recognition by a public oflicial or body implies 
gone submission to conditions and sacrifice of 
freedom, St. Paul’s address to the Ephesian 
elders is far from suggesting any such legalized 
method of address during the period of his Ephe- 
sian ministry (Ac 20"), Hence the almost unani- 
mous opinion of scholars has rightly rejected the 
view that Tyrannus’ school was a public building. 
Yet it seems necessary in that case also to reject 
the reading of SAB, etc. (adopted in RV), and 
return to the text of ‘Western’ type which ap- 
pears in AY, 

(2) ‘This text in its various forms differs only 
by adding a word or words after the reading of 
NAB, etc.f The conimon reading adds rivés after 

* This is the MSS reading. Many editors follow the scholiast, 
who evidently had macetdosaa. 

t The origin of the name would of course be obscure to us, 
on this view: it would be in keeping with Greek city life if 
Tyrannus was the donor, who built the schola and presented it 
to the city. 

t Blass in his edition of the Western (Roman) Text, Leipzig 
1896, prefers the reading +é aa suipay, following D: his 
reason is porhaps that this is characteristically Attic. He also 
strangely denies that the Western reading contained sivés 


(though he accepted this in hia earlier edition), in spite of the 
strong consensus of Western authorities for it. 


Tupdyvov: an exclusively and characteristically 
Western reading adds also dd dpas wéurrns ews 
Sexdrys. ‘The school of a certain Tyrannus’ must 
be a private, not a public, building or place ; 
Tyrannus was either a teacher who ordinarily 
used it, or the private owner who granted the 
use of it whether for hire or free. In the latter 
case the situation would be similar to that in the 
passage just guoted from Juvenal, according to 
the reading of the scholiast and many editors: 
the patron grants to his literary friend the use of 
a poor old house belonging to himself. A certain 
individual named Tyrannus might on this inter- 
pretation have permitted St. Paul to use or to hire 
a schola which belonged to him: tivéds explains and 
apologizes for the mention of an unknown person. 
There can be no doubt that goodwill to St. Paul 
must have been entertained by the person who 
allowed him the use of tlis school. Even if he 
hired it, we may be sure that no actively hostile 
owner would have let it to him. 

But the Bezan addition ‘from the fifth to the 
tenth hour’ strongly favours the Nudd Ua 
that Tyrannus was a teacher or philosopher, who 
also used the schola. It was then obviously neces- 
sary to make some arrangement as to hours: 
‘Tyrannus continued to use the schola during the 
early hours of the day, while St. Paul used it from 
one hour before noon till two hours before sunset. 
This partition of the day is an interesting point, 
and true to ancient life. The customary time for 
teaching in Grieco-Roman life began very early, 
probably soon after sunrise, Juvenal in his usual 
exaggerating way describes the teacher as already 
in school at work before sunrise by artificial light 
(vii. 222);* and it is established by many passages 
that the fifth hour was the usual time for stopping 
all work and business (Martial, iv. 8. 3, prandiwm 
being eaten between the fifth hour and noon). 
Thus the school would be vacated by Tyrannus at 
the fifth hour, and was then at the disposal of St. 
Paul till the tenth. 

The full Western text establishes the meaning 
of an otherwise very obscure passage, and gives a 
natural and satisfactory sense. The shortest text 
implies a sense that ,4 either un-Lukan or im- 
probable, There seeny jereason why the Western 
wddition should be 9 fq ““ while there was con- 
siderable _temptatiory() “Mons the words of the 
Western text to dro. re none they seemed quite 
unimportant to 3rd° es q paents. These con- 
siderations make it “Mtione , Wat the full Western 
reading is the truesOWn to vext, and that part of 
the true text was lost'from many authorities. We 
cannot think that both the long and the short read- 
ings are original Lukan (as Blass and others hold). 


The possibility that Tyrannus may have been a Jew has been 
favourably regarded by some scholars. But this seems dig- 
pate improbable. If Tyrannus was an unconverted Jew, he 
would have almost certainly been uufavourable, if not actively 
hostile, to Paul; and he would have been most unlikely to 
fucilitate the npostie’s work, vin race as by doing so he would 
have incurred the strong dislike of his own people. The 
sequence of thought in the verse, ‘he separated Phe disciples 
(t.e. from the Jews), speaking daily in the schoo! of Tyrannus,’ 
scems hardly reconcilable with the view that Tyrannus was a 
Jew. Moreover, the way in which ‘a certain Tyrannus’ ie 
inentioned would hardly suggest that he was aconvert. But it 
ig an error on the part of suine writers to urge the Greek name 
as any argument ayainst the theory that Tyrannus was a Jew. 
The Jews of the great cities of Asia Minor had become very 
strongly Grecized, and Greek names were in ordinary use 
among them. 

Farther, Knowling points out that the daily meetings In the 
schola imply that St. Paul made his adherents separate even 
from the synagogue services of the Sabbath. It seems im- 
pousible that a Jew could have aided in such a purpose. 


The name is given in D as Tupavvlou rivés : this is 
certainly a mere corruption. ‘The name Tyrannus 
is common in inscriptions, and several persons of 

* So also Martial, ix. 68. 
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the name are mentioned in literary authorities ; 
but Tyrannius is unknown. The form Tupdyvop is 
@ woman’s name (neuter diminutive), like Tupavvls 
(falsely accented, C/G 3730). W.M. Ramsay. 


TYRE (7x (11 times 1s] Zér, é.e. ‘rock’ ; Tupos; 
Tel el-Amarna tablets Zuru, Zurri; referred to by 
Jerome as Xap, Iérpa, 4 Tuplwy wédts; Arab. Sir). 
—i. SITUATION.—The modern small town of Tyre, 
built on the ruins of the once celebrated city, lies 
on & narrow strip of the Phoenician plain, about 
equidistant from Zidon and Acre. On the north 
the sandy coast-line runs up to the headland of 
Sarafend (Sarepta), and on the south the view is 
blocked by the high three-headed promontory, of 
which the middle point is the precipitous Ladder 
of Tyre (Scala Tyriorum). The ancient island, 
with its half mile of channel between it and the 
coast, is now a» blunt headland, and there is 
nothing to remind the present inhabitants of the 
existence of the famous mole, and of the difh- 
culties encountered in its construction. The ee 
way of 60 yards in width, along which the soldiers 
of Alexander rushed to the attack, is now half a 
mile broad, owing to the drifting up of the sea 
sand on the S. W. side. 

It was from the island that the town received 
ita name. The Rock, lying off, about a mile in 
length and three-quarters of a mile in width, was 
the special feature that caught the eye, both on 
land and at sea. And it was owing to the accom- 
modation which the island provided for shipping, 
and the protection thus afforded to its inhabitants, 
that Tyre became the most celebrated maritime 
city of the ancient world. At these entrances of 
the sea ‘I'yre sat like a pedlar spreading out his 
wares at a city gate, and became ‘the merchant 
of the peoples unto many isles’ (Ezk 278), ‘The 
island had two harbours, one on the north side 
and the other on the south, formed by the indenta- 
tion of the outline, and extended by breakwaters. 
These harbours were called the Zidonian and Egyp- 
tian, much in the same way as the west gate of 
Jerusalem is called the Jatfa gate, and its northern 
the Damascus gate. The part of the town that 
was built on the mainland was strongly fortified, 
and in times of peace the inhabitants cultivated 
the neighbouring gardens, and received their supply 
of water by aqueduct from the great fountain now 
called Ras-el“ain, lying several miles to the south. 
As the wealth of Tyre increased, and the danger 
of military invasion eeatie chronic, its inhabitants 
would come to regard the island as being not 
merely the storchouse of their merchandise, and a 
place of retreat in time of invasion, but as the 
actual city of Tyre. Thus the out on the shore, 
with its often-battered walls and scattering of 

easant houses among the gardens by the aque- 

uct, was culled 4 wdAae Tupos, Iladairupos, Pale- 
tyrus, veltus Lyris. 


According to a letter, quoted by Josephus (Ant. vir. Hf. 7) 
as having been written by king Hirai to Solomon, the request 
for payment in grain ig based on the fact that Hiram’s people 
inhabited an island. The five years’ siege by Shalmaneser tv., 
and that of thirteen years by Nebuchadnezzar, also sccm to 
indicate that Tyre could not be attacked in the ordinary way. 


Nothing now remains of the strength and splen- 
dour of the island fortress, except that on a calm 
day one may look from a boat, and see in the 
water along the rocky shore great blocks of the 
ancient breakwater and tumbled pillars of rose- 
coloured granite. 

ii. ANTIQUITY.—In the time of Joshua, Tyre is 
mentioned as being a fortified city, and its char- 
acter as a stronghold is also noted in 28S 24’, Is 
234 Zec 9%, It is included in the list of Phoenician 
towns visited by the Egyptian mohar in the time 
of Ramses 11. Herodotus (ii. 44) states, on the 
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authority of the Tyrian priests of Melkarth, that 
the town was built about B.c. 2750. Josephus, on 
the other hand, informs us (An¢. VII. iii. 1) that. 
‘Tyre was founded 240 years before the building of 
the temple, i.e. about B.C. 1217. Isaiah seems to 
be referring to a well-known claim when he speaks 
of the city ‘whose antiquity is of ancient days’ 
(237). Strabo (XVI. ii. 22) calls it dpxacordrn wérs 
Tupos. 

Ui. RELATIONSHIP OF TYRE AND ZIDON.—Isaiah 
speaks of Tyre as the ‘daughter of Zidon’ (23'), 
With this agree the references in Greek and Latin 
poetry, where Zidon represents in a general way 
everything Phonician. Zidon seems to have been 
the first to pass from being a fishing village, as its 
name implies, to the undertaking of commercial 
transactions on the coast of Syria. From this 
small beyinning, her ships began to tratlic with 
A ae and northwards among the Greek islands. 
The transference of maritime power from Zidon to 
Tyre was owing, according to one account (Justin, 
18. 3), to an attack by the Philistines of Ascalon 
upon Zidon by way of punishing that city for 
having seized Dor. Possibly, a number of the 
Zidonian merchants transferred their connexion to 
Tyre as being more convenient for the trade with 
the south-east of the Mediterrancan. Isaiah refers 
to Tyre as having been replenished by the mer- 
chants ef Zidon (232), While Zidon had made its 
name familiar over the eastern half of the Medi- 
terrancan, Tyre put a bolder spirit into its mercan- 
tile enterprises, and steadily advanced in wealth 
and power until it became ‘the mart of nations’ 
(Is 233). See, further, under ZIDON. 

iv. EXTENT AND ]NFLUENCE OF TYRIAN TRADE. 
— While Tyre produced certain mannfactured 
articles, such as glass work and the crimson and 
bluish-purple dyes obtained from the shell-fish * of 
the coast, the chief cause of its wealth and fame 
was its trade-carrying pre-eminence. Tyre was 
the great sea-pedlar of the ancient world. By 
their charts of the ocean and study of the 
stars, along with carefully guarded records as to 
depths and distances, winds and currents, the 
Tyrian sailors were able to outstrip all competitors 
by sailing during the night, and keeping their 
course when out of sight of Jand. Also by land 
they had their trading stations along the eastern 
caravan routes that passed to the N.E. by Aleppo 
and Palmyra, and to the 8.E. into Arabia. From 
Armenia to the Persian Gulf all the paths of 
merchandise converged towards Tyre. ‘Their ships, 
for a time in partnership with those of Solomon, 
traded in the Red Sea. A recent conjecture is that 
Sofala (with the prefix s dropped and the ¢ restored 
to r) was the celebrated OPHIR, with its traces 
of Semitic workmanship in the neighbouring yold 
mines. The Tyrians rounded the continent of 
Africa in their vessels, not larger than a modern 
herring-boat. They traded on the Nile, selling 
their wares and laying in wheat and linen at their 
station at Memphis. They had their ports along 
the north coast of Africa, notably at Utica aid 
Carthage, the latter of which was said to have 
been founded by the Dido of romance. In the 
rreat Roman epic Virgil must give his hero a 

‘yrian steersman, Palinurus (possibly Lralo- 
nithro, ‘Baal is light’). All the islands of the Medi- 
terranean were familiar with their richly freighted 

*In ‘the book of the Rolls,’ pp. 47, 48 (Studia Sinattica, 
No. viii.), there is an account, which the writer of the book dis- 
misses with contempt, of the way in which the purple dye of the 
Tyrian murex was discovered. It was a Jewish tradition to 
the effect that a shepherd lad one day noticed his doy eating 
something on the shore near Tyre, and observed that the dog’s 
mouth was stained with bright crimson fluid. With the Oriental 
instinct for decoration he dipped some wool in the bright dye, 
and put it on his head as a crown. The jucident having been 


reported to Hiram, king of Tyre, the dye instantly became un 
important article of commerce. 
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vessels. Beyond the Straits of Gibraltar they 
established Gades and other stations on the west 
coast of Spain. They crossed also to Cornwall, 
and passed down the west coast of Africa as far 
as Cape Nun and the Canary Islands. Traces of 
their presence survive, especially in the islands of 
Cyprus, Sicily, and Sardinia, in the names of har- 
bours, in excavated relics, and in yraves with 
Phornician inscriptions, telling where some Tyrian 
sailor had rested from his wanderings. 

Ezekiel (ch. 27), in describing the height of glory 
from which Tyre was cast down because of the un- 
righteousness of her traffic, gives a plowing account 
of the various lands that gave her of their best, 
ministering to her vast merchandise, and so to her 
wealth and power and pride and destruction. In 
Ezk 27% % there is a picture of the ships of Tar- 
shish, homeward bound and heavily laden, being 
bufleted by the common Levanter or east win 
of the Maditernunean’ 

Tyre was a great civilizer, bringing East and 
West together, and teaching the world the peace- 
ful lesson of mutual dependence. From the 12th 
cent. B.C. it strove with wonderful talent and per- 
sistency to carry out its great aim, which was to 
vain from the cle world rather than to gain the 
world itself. Its world was pain. Its eat. 
unlike that of Rome, was not to beat down the 
proud and mighty, but to supply the wants of the 
rich and preat, beans ME for their shrines, 
beautiful vases for their palaces, shields and swords 
of cunning work for warriors, cloth of gold, em- 
broidery, and royal purple for kings, and silk work 
in stripes and tartan for princesses. By exporting 
various products to lands where they were un- 
known or of inferior quality, productive activity 
was atimulated on all sides, and the standard of 
industrial art was raised, Like a goodly merchant- 
man, ‘T’yre was willing to pay for her treasures. 
Thus tribute was willingly given to kings in return 
for freedom of trade; and with regard to unseen 
dangers and difficulties, of which they were deeply 
conscious, their commercial prudence was ready 
with costly gifts or crucl sacrifices in order to 
touch the vanity or avert the wrath of the gods. 
It was an expenditure in order to secure a larger 
gin, 

v. TYRE AND AssyrtA.—Unider Assur-nazir-pal, 
Shahnaneser U., and Tiglath-pileser, Assyria 
gradually established its authority over Phoenicia, 
until Shalmaneser lv, in 726 overran the country. 
Tyre refused to surrender, and Shalmaneser suc- 
ceeded in detaching her jealous rival Zidon, so that 
he was able to attack Tyre by sea with an armada 
of 60 ships. ‘The Tyrians moved out to mect them, 
and with 12 war-vessels defeated their enemy, 
taking 500 prisoners. ‘he siege was maintained 
on land for live years, until it was raised on account 
of the death of the Assyrian king (Ant. 1x. 
xiv.2), Lateron, Tyre was attacked with uncertain 
success by Sennacherib with a vast army. In 673 
Reariaikion found his vassal Tyre in league with 
Eeypt, and in 664 Assur-bani-pal took it by storm. 

vic Tyre AND I[SRAEL.—In the partition of the 
kingdom of Israel under Joshua, the stronghold of 
Tyre is mentioned in connexion with the portion 
of Asher (Jos 19*"), ‘The most intimate connexion 
between Tyre and Israel was in the time of Hiram 
and Solomon, when a covenant of friendship was 
entered into in connexion with the building of the 
temple (258 64, LB 7! 4 9-18 | Ch 14) gas) 
2 Ch Qs 1.18 MN) Amos ee 1) complains that this 
covenant * was shamofully violated by the ‘l'yrians 
when they sold Israclite captives as common slaves. 
In the prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, 
the pride, (aRty and greed of Tyre are denounced 


* For a different interpretation of the ‘covenant of brothers’ 
vee Driver, Joel and Amos, p. 137 


(Is 231-17, Jer 25% 273 474, Ezk 26. 27. 28. 29), 
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In 
the Psalms, the daughter of Tyre with her costly 

ift stands in the retinue around the throne (45%), 
its inhabitants are mentioned among the sworn 
enemies of Israel] (83’), and again Tyre is num- 
bered among those who are brought to know the 
Lord (874). The beautiful scenery of Ephraim is 
likened to that of Tyre (Hos 9!%), and in Zec 9? the 
astuteness of the Tyrians is alluded to. 

In the NT its people are among those who flock 
to Galilee to see and hear Christ (Mk 38, Lk 6?”). 
Christ visited its coasts (Mt 157, Mk 7* (where 
see Swete’s note]), and declared that its people, if 
favoured like the cities of Galilee, would have 
been moved to repentance (Mt 117): #3, Lk 10! 4), 
The incident of reconciliation with Herod, recorded 
in Ac 12”, reveals in its motive and management 
the artfulness of the Phoenician trader. Finally, 
in Ac 21%7 the ship in which St. Paul sailed to 
Syria comes to Tyre to discharge its cargo. 

vii. TT'YRE AND BABYLON.—In the early years of 
the Bab. empire, Tyre was left at peace, and its 
connexion with Egypt was more lose estab- 
lished. When it became evident that Babylon 
was to tread in the path of Assyria, the Phoonician 
cities Gebal, Zidon, and others with them, laid 
aside their local jealousies and sought to strengthen 
Tyre to defy the invader (Ezk 27°). After the 
famous battle of Carchemish, in which Nebuchad- 
nezzar defeated Pharaoh-neco in 605, Tyre was be- 
sieged for 13 years (cf. Jos. Ant. xX. xi. 1). The 
issue of this siege is somewhat uncertain (see 
Expos. Tunes, x. 378, 430, 475, 520). The prophet 
kXzekicl seems to imply at least that the island was 
not given up to plunder, but the Divine purpose 
was fulfilled in punishing the unrighteous princes 
and the proud king of Tyre (Ezk 28" 291770), A 
time of anarchy and unrest followed, in which the 
city discarded tor a time its monarchical form of 
government. Gradually order was restored, pro- 
sperity returned, and the allegiance to Babylon re- 
mained unbroken to the end of that dynasty in 538. 

viii, Tyre AND PeRsta.—The condition of Tyre 
under the Persians was better than it had been 
under the Assyrians and Babylonians. Persia 
required the help of the Phosnician fleet in attack- 
ing Egypt and repressing the rising Macedonian 
empire. When after B.c. 400 the power of Persia 
showed signs of decay, the Phonician cities re- 
belled ; but when Zidon was reduced to ashes by 
Ochus in 351, Tyre surrendered without a siege. 
During the Persian dynasty it is related, to the 
credit of Tyre, that its fleet refused to convey the 
army of Cambyses against Carthage on account of 
blood-kinship, and thus an expedition was averted 
that might have influenced the destinies of Rome. 

ix. TYRE AND THE MACEDONIANS.—The greatest 
event in the history of Tyre was its capture by 
Alexander in B.C. 332 after a sieve of seven months. 
Much ingenuity and courage were displayed on 
both sides. elp was expected from Carthage, 
Persia, Cyprus, Zidon, but in vain. It was Tyre’s 
darkest day when Alexander was seen bearing 
down from the north with a large fleet chiefly col- 
lected from Phonician ports and old rivals. It 
was the fire from the midst of her that had come 
to devour a city that claimed admiration and 
obedience, but did not ask to be loved. The mole 
was completed with ease, when the harbour was 
thus blockaded ; and in the taking of the city 6000 
are said to have perished by the sword, 2000 were 
crucified, and 30,600 women, children, and slaves 
were sold. Yet within the brief space of 18 years 
Tyre was repeopled and refortified, and was able 
to offer a strong but ineffectual resistance to 
Antigonus. About 287 it again became an Egyp- 
tian possession, till in 198 it feli to the Seleucide, 
and, with the exception of a brief interval (83-69) 
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of Armenian rule, it remained under its Syrian 
overnors till in 65 it passed quietly into the 
toman empire, receiving the status of a free city. 
In the 4th cent. A.D. Jerome refers to Tyre as a 
beautiful city and ‘an emporium for the commerce 
of the whole world.’ It was made the seat of a 
bishopric, and had two such talented but widely- 
different citizens as Origen and Porphyry. Later 
on, it was taken by the Saracens in the 7th cent., 
recovered by the Crusaders in 1124, to fall again 
into the hands of the Saracens in 1291. After 
relapsing for a time into the possession of Egypt, 
with minor intervals of Druze and Venetian con- 
trol, it ceased to exist as maritime Tyre and be- 
came an Arab village. 

Few sites in the historical East present such 
an affecting and instructive record of persistent 
struggle, sp endid achievement, and irretrievable 
doom. By her destined DeLay of commerce Tyre 
exerted upon the world an influence that ranks 


with that of Jerusalem in religion, Athens in philo- 
sophy, and Rome in government. But to-day the 
steamers on the Syrian coast that call at the Bay 
of Acre and Zidon consider Tyre too insignificant 
to deserve a visit. After having been the mother 
of colonies and mistress of the seas, bearing her 
merchandise into otherwise unvisited lands and 
adjusting the supply and demand of the world, 
Tyre is now content at the close of her career to 
be a stagnant village in stagnant Turkey. 


LITERATURE.—Thomson, Land and the Book; Robinson, BL P 
(Index) ; Rawlinson, Hist. of Phoenicia, and Phwanicia in ‘Story 
of the Nations’; Kenrick, Phénicia ; Movers, Die Phonizier ; 
art. Prcnicia in present work. G. M. MACKIE. 


TZADE (¥).—The eighteenth letter of the Heb. 
alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th Psalm 
to designate the 18th part, each verse of which 
begins with this letter. It is transliterated in this 
Dictionary by z. 
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UCAL (5:x).—Mentioned only in Pr 30% In 
AV and RV the word is treated as a proper name. 
It is, however, of an unusual form, and there are 
other objections to the rendering. A. slightly 
different reading (see RVm) would give the mean- 
ing, ‘1 have wearied myself and am consumed’ 
(LXX xal ravouat), See ITHIEL, and cf. Lav. ad loc. 


UEL (bxix; BA Ov#r, Luc. *TwH\),—One of the 
sons of Bani who had married a foreign wife, 
Ezr 10*!; called in 1 Es 9%4 JUET. 


UKNAZ. — For 37 in 1 Ch 4% AVm gives 
‘Uknaz’ instead of ‘even Kenaz’ (AV) or ‘and 
Kenaz’ (RV). In all probability something has 
dropped out of the text, which had read originally 
‘the sons of EKlah: ...and Kenaz.’ This is 
favoured by the plural sons. An alternative is 
to drop the, with LXX (cal vlot "Add: Kevéf) and 
Vulg. (Fulit quoque Ela: Cenez), and read simply 
KENAZ (137). 


ULAI (hx, Theod. Ov8d, LXX Ordral).—The 
classical Euleus, now the Karin. It flowed past 
Susa or Shushan, and Assurbanipal states that in 
the battle fought outside that city between the 
Assyrians and the Elamites, the UJ4 (or Ulai) was 
choked with the bodies of the slain. In Dn 8? 36 
it is similarly described as flowing past Shushan. 
The Eulwus is also called Pasitigris by the classical 
geographers, and Pliny (HN vi. 27) suys that it 
surrounded the citadel of Susa. But the rivers of 
Susiana have so chanyed their channels since the 
classical epoch as to make their identification 
with the present rivers of the country somewhat 
difficult. It would seem, however, that what are 
now the Upper Kerkhah and the Lower Karan 
were formerly a single stream (see SHUSHAN). 
A cuneiform tablet (WALI ii. 51. 32) describes the 
U14 as ‘the water which carries its treasures into 
the deep’ (but see Driver on Dn 8?, and Dieulafoi, 
as cited p. 126 n.), A. H. SAYCE. 


ULAM (o5x).—1, The eponym of a Manassite 
family, 1 Ch 7&7 (BA OvAdu [B om. in v.?7J, Lue. 
Hi\du). 2 A Benjamite family, specially noted 
as archers, 1Ch 8% (B Al\dp, Aldelu; A both 
times OvAdu). Benjamite archers appear also in 
2 Ch 147 (, 


ULFILAS’ YERSION.— See VERSIONS (Gothic). 


ULLA (xy; BA ‘QAd, Luc. om.).—The eponyim of 
an Asherite family, 1 Ch 7*. 


UMMAH. — An Asherite city, Jos 19. There 
can be little doubt, however, that the MT apy here 
is & slip for sy Acco (ef. Jg 1); sv, following 
certain MSS of the LXX (Axxd, ’Axxwp), Dillmann, 
Bennett, Kautzsch, Oxf. Hcb. Lew. ete. 


UNCLEAN, UNCLEANNESS.*— 


i. Origin of the distinction between Clean and Unclean. 

ii, Four main types of Uncleanness; connected with (a the 
ations of reproduction; (b) food; (c) leprosy, (a) 
death. 

iil, Uneleanness and Ritual. 

iv. Uncleanness in NT. 

Literature. 


i. ORIGIN OF THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN CLEAN 
AND UNCLEAN, -— The distinction between clean 
and unclean is to be found as far back as we are 
able to trace the history of the religion of Israel. 
The validity of Rachel's excuse to her father when 
seeking the teraphim (Gn 31® IE) rested on the un- 
cleanness of her condition; und Saul, in spite of his 
insane suspicion of David, yet recognizes that he 
may be detained from the ae of the new moon 
by ceremonial defilement (1S 2075). The division 
of Israelites into ‘those shut up and left at large,’ 
indicates how frequent uncleanness was if those 


* This article deals only with the ceremonial idea of unclean- 
ness, not with the ethical or religious. The Heb. verb XD, 
with the noun AXP» or ANT and adj. NDp, is commonly used 
to express this idea. The notion of profanation or pollution is 
conveyed by the verb bbn, which also means ‘to makecommon’; 
the corresponding noun is bh. The late verb bya is rare in thig 
sense. Cleanness is expressed by the verb 179, its noun 79M, 
and adj. in». These words may further express the idea of 


purification, for which the Piel and Hithpacl of ROH are also 
used. The Greek word for uncleanness, dxefapria, is used in 
the NT, except in Mt 2327, in an ethical sense only, and the adj. 
a&xxdepres is used in the Gospels exclusively of unclean epirite, 
and in the Epp. in an ethical sense. It is used of ceremonial] 
unclean birds in Rev 182, and, coupled with se,+és, ‘common,’ 
used of ceremonially unclean food in Ac 101433 118, Cere- 
monial defilement is expressed by the verb xcs, ‘to make 
common,’ and ite adj. xevos (Mt 15, Mk 7, Ac 10. 11. 21%, 
Ro 144, Rev 2127), and once (Jn 18%) by pvaive, For the 
idea of purification the verb xadapite, with the noun xebapopeds 
and adj. xadapis, and the verb ayvife, with ite noun éynepuds, 
are used. 
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shut up are those ritually unclean. Several allu- 
sions to uncleanness are found in the Prophets (Am 
77, Hod 9, Ezk 44, Hag 2), Is 52): 1) 35°), while in 
Deuteronomy, and much more elaborately in the 
Priestly Code, it is made the subject of detailed 
legislation. ‘The laws of defilement and puritica- 
tion were developed by the misdirected ingennity 
of the scribes into a system of casuistry, even more 
than ordinarily fine-spun and minute, which con- 
stituted, in fact, the most important part of the 
regulations by which the pious Jew had to order 
his life. But the laws of uncleanness are far older 
than the Hebrew people. It is only necessary to 
read them, to be convinced that they are not the 
creation of the higher religion of Israel. Anthro- 

ology, however, has proved, what might naturally 

ave been suspected, that they beluny essentially 
to the prehistoric oe Their congenial atinoaphere 
is not that which breathes in the [[ehrew prophets, 
but that which animates the crudest forms of 
savage religion. 

Some of the laws might, Indeed, be explained on rational 
grounds, as due to simitary precaution, to love of cleantiness, 
to natural aversion from disyusting objects. But it is certain 
that these do not explain many of the prohibitions, and cannot 
account for the precise selection or omission which characterizes 
the list of things unclean. We may grant that these considera- 
tiuns may have played some part in late development, but this 
should probably be reduced toa minimum, It is more likely, 
in fact, that the laws of uncleanness created sanitary laws and 
aversion for certain things than that they were created by them. 
Where a tribe happened to regard things as unclean which also 
are insanitary, it would, so far as it did so, increase Its chances 
in the struggle for existence, while matural selection would tend 
to eliminate tribes whose ritual in no way coincided with sani- 
tary requirements. Thus with the survival of the former set of 
tribes sanitary regulations might come by degrees to be estab- 
lished, with no intention of doing more than securing ritual 
cleanness, Again, what we call natural aversion is probably 
natural only in the sonse that habit is second nature, The 
natural disgust which we feel at certain kinds of food is due 
altogether to custom, and sentiment formed by custom. The 
doy or horse ig naturally no more repulsive than the ox, yet 
many have an invincible repugnance to dog-flesh or horse-flesh., 
A Jew’s instinctive loathing for the swine, which is eaten freely 
by Gentiles, often survives the surrender of all religious scruples. 
And it ia decisive that these laws originated at a time when the 
rudiinents of sanitation were still umndreamed of, and are found 
among peoples who own no rostraint of cleanliness or natural 
disgust. It is also well known that even in higher religions 
ritual cleanness may be obtained by bathing in very dirty water. 
Still less happy are the attempts to find a rational basis for these 
laws in the spiritual principles of the higher religion of Israel. 
For not only does it need strained arguments to remove their 
essentially irrational character and make them at home in a 
spiritual religion, but the numerous parallels in much lower re- 
ligions are so close that it is unreasonable to shut the eyes to 
their essential affinity. It is futile to fumble at the lock with 
such rusty keys, when anthropology has given us one which fits 
every ward. 


The ideas and usages among other peoples, which 
are similar to the Hebrew laws of uncleanness, are 
conveniently classed under that widespread system 
known as ‘taboo.’ The general notion of taboo is 
that certain things are regarded as unsafe for con- 
tact or use in common life, by reason of the super- 
natural penalties which would thereby be incurred. 
A common thing nny become taboo through the 
action of a god, chief, or priest, and the sanction 
for the restriction he imposes is his own power of 
avenging its violation. But sume things or con- 
ditions are intrinsically tuboo, and infringement 
of their character brings its own penalty by a 
inechanical necessity without external aid.” There 
is an inherent energy in them, which is discharged 
on all who rashly break the taboo. One of the 
most striking features of tabvo is its infectious 
character. It is transmitted by contact, and the 
person or thing thus tabooed may become a new 
source of infection, though the supernatural virus 
loses intensity at each new stage of transmission. 
The infection might in some cases be removed by 
ritual means, chief among which must be placed 
washing. In other cases it was too deeply engrained 
to be removed. Krom this single root of taboo 
4prang not uncleanness only, but holiness, Origin- 


ally, paradoxical as it may seem, there was little 
difference between them. Both holiness and un- 
cleanness are infectious, and require identical or 
similar ritual purification (see HOLINESS). It is 
especially instructive to compare the law of the 
sin-offering (Lv 6°") with such passages as Lv 
1 124-28. 81-35" ] 4-12. 20-24. 26. 27. Tt is to be observed 
that both are treated as of purely materialistic 

uality, so much so, in fact, that holiness or un- 
cleanness may be scoured off a vessel, unless it is 
of unglazed earthenware and the holiness or un- 
cleanness has soaked into it, in which case it must 
be broken. It is further confirmation of the 
original identity of the two, that while a holy 
thing is usually said to communicate holiness and 
an unclean thing uncleanness, in one case a holy 
thing produces uncleanness. ‘The canonicity of a 
book was expressed in the ee it ‘defiles the 
hands.’ Ifit wasa common, that is, a non-canonical 
book, it was not holy; if canonical, it was holy, and 
produced ceremonial defilement. The practical 
consequence of both holiness and uncleanness was 
to withdraw the object they infected from partici- 
pation in common life. The holy thing was dedi- 
cated to God, and to treat it as common was to 
violate its sanctity and incur His anger. Hence 
the avoidance of holiness as a plague, and the pre- 
cautions taken to avoid catching 1t. Moses must 
keep his distance and remove his shoes from his 
feet on ground made holy by God’s presence in the 
bush (Ex 35); bounds (corresponding to a taboo 
line) must be set about the mountain at Sinai, lest 
the people draw too near and J” break forth upon 
them. Whatever touched the mountain became so 
sacred that it was too dangerous to be touched, the 
death penalty must be executed on it from a safe 
distance (Ex 19!2-*4), The men of Beth-shemesh, 
and Uzzah, were smitten for contact with the ark 
(1S 6, 28 67), The priests are bidden put olf the 
garments wherein they minister, when nice go out 
to the people, lest they sanctify the people with 
their garments (Ezk 44") ; and those who take part 
in the heathen mysteries described in [3 65°° warn 
the bystanders not to come near lest they catch 
the contagion of their holiness (Is 65° reading, 
ie change in the pointing, ‘lest I make thee 
10ly *). 

‘ ye process by which the notions of holiness and 
uncleanness, which were undifferentiated in taboo, 
came to be distingnished was probably something 
of this kind. It has already been pointed out that 
two classes of taboo may be distinguished. A 
common thing may become taboo if & god or sacred 
person lays a taboo upon it. Or a thing or state 
may be intrinsically taboo, Roughly speaking, this 
corresponds to the distinction between holy and 
unclean. The holy is that which is naturally 
common, but has Became holy through contact 
with the Divine. But there is an uncleanness of 
a& primary order, of an intrinsic and not accidental 
kind, uncommunicated as no earthly holiness can 
be said to be. It is true that there 1s a communi- 
cated uncleanness, but uncommunicated unclean- 
ness has no unconununicated holiness to match it 
in the human realm. All holiness is derivative 
save the holiness of God. It is by this principle 
that the unclean thing may be taboo in its own 
right, while the holy thing cannot be, that we must 
explain the priestly torah given in Hag 2) %, 
Holy flesh infects with holiness a garment in which 
it is carried, but this garment does not transmit 
the holiness to what it touches. A man who is 
unclean by contact with a dead body infects with 

**In general, we may say that the prohibition to use the 
vessels, garments, and go on, of certain persons, and the effects 
supposed to follow an infraction of the rule, are exactly the 
game whether the persons to whom the things belong are 


sacred or what we might call unclean and polluted’ (Frazer, 
The Golden Bough 2, i. 826; of. aleo ii. 304-809). 
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uncleanness what he touches. In other words, a 
dead body is endowed with higher virulence of con- 
tagion than holy flesh. And the reason is thata 
corpse is a fountainhead of uncleanness, while holy 
flesh is holy, not intrinsically, but only because it 
has been devoted to God, the sole fountainhead of 
holiness. Probably, then, the distinction between 
holiness and uncleanness was simply the explicit 
aftirmation of a distinction already implicit in the 
idea of taboo. And it was a great step in advance 
when the essential difference of things indiscrimin- 
ately classed together as taboo emerged into clear 
consciousness. <A large irrational element, it is 
true, survived in the idea of holiness as well as in 
that of uncleanness. But by linking the idea of 
holiness with that of God, the former was started 
on a career of intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
development, which made it at last the fit expres- 
sion of the highest religious ideal. On the other 
hand, uncleanness remained to the last a virtually 
savage idea, one of the heathen survivals in 
Judaism which Christianity had simply to elimi- 
nate. And where life is lived under the shadow 
of innumerable taboos, these form an insuperable 
barrier to progress, for man is tied to the fixed 
routine, not venturing on unknown paths for terror 
of the perils that lurk everywhere in his way. But 
when taboos are recognized as expressing the will 
of the gods, jinstead of the paralyzing dread of 
unknown and incalculable forces, we have the re- 
straint imposed by a kind and trusted deity, which 
leaves room for progress, because it introduces a 
rational element, and claims for religion what had 
been inextricably bound up with superstition. * 

The opposite of ‘holy’ is ‘common,’ the opposite 
of ‘unclean’ is ‘clean.’ While ‘holy’ and ‘unclean’ 
are strong positive terms, ‘common’ and ‘clean’ 
are simply their pale negatives. Clean is not the 
same as holy; it implies no dedication to the Divine 
service, and has no infectious quality. The clean 
person is one who may freely approach his God in 
worship. For this he need not be holy, though 
there are certain cases where cleanness, t.e. the 
mere absence of uncleanness, is insufficient. <At 
Sinai the Hebrews had to sanctify themselves by 
washing and abstinence from women (Ex 19). But 
so exceptional an occasion cannot be taken as 
typical. Nor are the common and the unclean 
identical ; the common is rather, ordinarily at any 
rate, also the clean. Yet, just as the clean and the 
holy tended to be identified, since whatever is holy 
must also be clean, so their opposites, the unclean 
and the common. But, in spite of such obliteration 
of distinctions, it only creates confusion if they are 
not emphasized. 

It should further be noticed that the laws of un- 
cleanness, while largely a survival from prehistoric 
savagery, or the semi-civilization of primitive 
Semites, partly originated in a protest of the higher 
religion of Israel against heathenism. Certain 
things which were connected with heathen cults, 
and constituted a danger to spiritual religion, were 
placed under taboo. Whether by survival or pro- 
test a thing was regarded as unclean, it was alike 
an abomination to J”, cutting off the offender from 
intercourse with Him and fellowship with the com- 
munity. It is probable that the extent to which 
the laws are due to protest against heathenism has 
been overrated in recent discussions. Similarly, in 
the face of savage parallels, it is probable that some 
laws in the Priestly Code, which are often regarded 
as very late developments and impracticable refine- 
ments, are in substance of the highest antiquity. 
That, as at present codified, they are late is clear, 
and such a passage as Lv 11° is not unfairly re- 
garded as exhibiting the rudiments of the casuistry 
of the scribes. But the central prohibition of the 

* See W. R. Smith, RS 2 pp. 152-155. 


passage is probably quite early. It is remarkable 
that some taboos which survived into the Levitical 
legislation, disappeared amony the more conserva- 
tive Arabs. 

li, FOUR MAIN TYPES OF UNCLEANNESS may be 
distinguished : uncleanness connected with (a) the 
functions of reproduction, (0) food, (c) leprosy, 
(2) death. These must now be considered in 
detail. 

(a) Uncleanness connected with the functions of 
reproduction.—These functions early excited the 
superstitious awe of mankind, which invested the 
organs and their activities with mysterious powers. 
Sexual intercourse was widely regarded as produc- 
ing uncleanness, which might be removed by bath- 
ing, but in some cases fumigation was also required. 
Among the Arabs it was specially necessary to 
take precautions against the demons on the con- 
summation of marringe (Wellh. este Arab. Heid.4 
155). The Book of ‘Tobit yields an interesting 

arallel to this. Before ‘Tobias married Sarah she 
nad been given to seven husbands, who had been 
slain on the bridal night by Asmod:eus her demon 
lover (To 37° 6% 34 711), Tobias drove away the 
demon by fumigation, burning on the ashes of 
incense some of the heart and liver of a fish (818). 
It is probable that among the Hebrews interconrse 
was always considered to produce defilement, This 
is expressly laid down in P (Lv 15'%), Naturally 
the defilement was slight, involving bathing and 
uncleanness till the evening. Certain conditions 
of holiness, however, required complete abstinence. 
This was so when J” was to appear on Sinai (Ex 
195), So David’s men may eat holy bread only on 
condition that they ‘have kept themselves from 
women’ (1S 214). David’s reply is obscure (see 
Driver and H. P. Smith on the passage, also W. 
R. Smith, dc. pp. 455, 456). But it seems clear 
that on a war tes expedition David asserts that 
women were taboo, ‘The prohibition of women to 
those engaged in war is widespread. War was 
regarded as sacred; the warriors were holy as long 
as the campaign lasted. Among many savage 
peoples continence must be observed not only by 
the warriors, but, on grounds of sympathetic 
magic, by those left at home, and after their 
return this tboo with many others is enforced 
with even greater strictness (Irazer, d.c. i. 328; 
W. R. Smith, ¢2.c. 455). No such strictness ob- 
tained among the Hebrews in historical times, 
but Uriah’s refusal to visit his wife while the 
caipaign was in progress was probably due to a 
religious scruple of this kind (28 1188), Perhaps 
it is on this ground that we may explain why a 
man is excused from military service during the 
first year after marriage, Dt 245, 

Puberty is regarded by many people as a period 
when evil can be averted only by the observance 


of very rigorous taboos. The boys then pass 
through elaborate ccremonies of initiation, cir- 


cumcision often playing an important part. So 
far ax boys are concerned, the orizinal meaning 
of circumcision was lost amony the Hebrews by 
the custom of performing it on the eighth day. 
But uncircumcision came to be regarded as un- 
cleanness, depriving the offender of approach to 
God or membership in the community. In the 
case of girls an analogous rite was often per- 
formed, though not, so far as we know, by the 
Hebrews. 

But the greatest terror was aroused by men- 
atruation. At its first appearance the girl was 
often strictly isolated, and in some cases this was 
continued for years. All through life, precautions, 
though not so stringent, had to be taken. The 
blood was regarded as highly dangerous for men 
to touch or even see (Frazer, J.c. 1. 325, 326, iii. 
204-233; W. R. Smith, /.c. 447, 448; Spencer and 
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Gillen, The Native Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 
460, 461; Kalisch and Dillinann-Ryssel on - 
15'*°4),* Among the Arabs ‘menstruous women 
might not take part in feasts and sacrifices, only 
for them are the old expressions for clean and un- 
clean customary in pre-Islamic Arabic’ (Wellh. 
l.c. 170). This was true also in Israel. As in so 
many other cases, the strictness of the taboos on 
this state is much modified. But it naturally fell 
among the graver types of uncleanness. For it 
was a condition doubly unclean, combining the un- 
cleanness of the reproductive functions with that 
of blood. It was regarded as unclean in old Israel 
(Gn 31%, 28 114). In the Priestly Code (Lv 151%) 
the period of ‘ separation’ is defined as seven days. 
The uncleanness was communicated to the bed or 
seat; contact with either of these produced unclean- 
ness till evening, and required the washing of body 
and clothes. So infectious was the impurity that 
any one touching an article on the bed or seat in- 
curred the milder penalty of uncleanness till the 
evening. This is the penalty rescribed according 
to the present text of Lv 15) for contact with the 
patient herself. But it is incredible that a secondary 
stage of uncleanness should require a more com- 
plete purification than the primary. Probably the 
words ‘shall wash his clothes, and bathe himself 
in water, and’ have fallen out. The meaning of 
the injunction in Lv 15% is uncertain. VProbably 
it does not refer to conjugal relations, which in 
these conditions were not only said in Lv 20!8 (H) 
to incur the punishment of death, but were viewed 
with utter repugnance in antiquity. It is possible 
that the reference may be, as some think, to defile- 
ment caused by the commencement of the discharge 
during intercourse. 

Closely connected with this form of uncleanness 
was that caused by abnormal issues in both sexes. 
The pathological conditions indicated need not 
be discussed in detail (sce the commentaries), An 
‘issue of blood’ (Lv 15%-%, NLt 92° and paralls.) made 
a woman unclean as in the normal discharge. The 
impurity lasted seven days after the discharge had 
stopped, ‘Then she offered two turtle doves or 

oungy pigeons—-one for a sin- and the other for a 

urnt-offering. It is curious that neither in the 
case of the normal nor abnormal issue is any re- 
ference made to washing of body or clothes in the 
case of the woman, though both are required for 
the man (Ly 151%), Jewish custom at a later 
period certainly insisted on a bath of purification 
after the normal discharge. In the case of men, 
seminal emission involved washing of the body 
and uncleanness till the evening, while every gar- 
ment or skin on which there had been any discharge 
must be washed and be unclean till evening. 
According to Dt 23°"! a nocturnal accident while 
on a military expedition excluded aman from the 
camp for the next day. As evening came on he 
had to bathe, and he returned to camp when the 
sun was down. Corresponding to the abnormal 
discharge of women is that of men described in 
Ly 15> %. The various forms of uncleanness pro- 
duced by it are elaborately referred to (vv.*}4), 


*‘The object of secluding women at menstruation is to 
neutralize the dangerous influences which are supposed to 
emanate from them at such times. That the danger is believed 
to be especially great at the first menstruation appears from 
the unusual precautions taken to isolate girls at this crisis. 
... In short, the girl is viewed as charged with a powerful 
force which, if not Beye within bounds, may prove destructive 
both to the girl herself and to all with whom she comes in con- 
tact... . The uncleanness, as it is called, of girls at pubert 
and the sanctity of holy men do not, to the primitive mind, 
differ from each other. They are only different manifestations 
of the same mysterious enetay wales like energy in general, is 
in itself neither good nor but becomes beneficent or 
maleficent according to tts application ’ (Frazer, lo. iff, 282, 
288). For the Arabic custom see W. R. Smith, l.c. 448. The 
Basutos purified girls at womanhood by sprinkling (Tylor, 
Primitive Culture, ii. 432). 


The rites of purification are the same as for a 
woman’s abnormal issue. 

That childbirth made the mother unclean is only 
what was to be expected. I[t is surprising that 
Nowack should regard this as obviously a develop- 
ment in later time of the old view that pollution 
was incurred by intercourse as by menstruation 
(Heb. Archaol. ii. 284), The uncleanness of child. 
birth is an almost universal belief among primitive 
peoples.* It was also an Arab custom in certain 
places to build a hut outside the camp, where the 
woman had to stay for a time (Wellh. @.c. p. 170). 
The fact clearly is, that, so far from being a late 
development among the Israelites, it was a survival 
from prehistoric times. And a modified survival, 
for it 18 striking that whereas the newborn infant 
is almost universally regarded as in a high degree 
taboo, this has not survived among the Hebrews 
(though Ezk 164 may allude to it).t he rule in Lv 
12 (P) enjoins that after the birth of a boy the 
mother shall be unclean, as in menstruation, for 
a weck, and shall continue ‘in the blood of her 
purifying’ thirty-three days. During the first 
week her uncleanness would of course be infec- 
tious, but possibly this was not so during the rest 
of her forty days. All that is required is that ‘she 
shall touch no hallowed thing, nor come into the 
sanctuary.’ When a girl was born, the two periods 
were donbled, It was commonly believed that the 
symptoms persisted much longer after the birth 
of a girl than after that of a boy. ‘The numbers 
thirly-three and sixty-six are chosen to make up 
with seven and fourteen the favourite number of 
forty and its multiple eighty. When the requisite 

eriod was over, she offered a lamb of the first year 
or a burnt-offering, and a young pigeon or a turtle 
dove for a sin-offering. If too poor to offer a lamb 
(as was the mother of Jesus, Lk 2”), a second 
young pigeon or a second turtle dove might be 
substituted.t 

The ‘ prohibited degrees’ belong to the same order 
of ideas: on this subject the article MARRIAGE 
may be consulted. On forbidden degrees in Arabia 
see W. R. Smith, Kinship, ch. vi.; and, on the whole 
subject, expecially Westermarck, Zhe History of 
Human Marriage’, chs. xiv. xv., and the summary 
pp. 544-546.§ The ‘ bastard,’ who is excluded from 
the assembly of J”, is probably the offspring of such 
a marriage (Dt 23°).|| Probably Moabites and 
Amuinonites are excluded on the ground of the 
incestuous origin of the two peoples (Gn 1931-8), 
The exclusion of eunuchs (Dt 23!) is apparently 
meant to refer, in the first place at any rate, to 
those who had mutilated themselves for religious 
reasons. This is an example of a taboo originating 
in a protest against heathenism. 

Some see analogous ideas in the prohibition of 
‘unlawful mixtures.’ Sowing a field with two 
kinds of seed made the whole crop holy, that is, 
taboo. Linen and wool might not be used in the 
sime garment; the clothing proper to one sex 
might not be worn by the other ;{! an ox and an 
ass might not be yoked together to the plough; 
nor must cattle gender with a diverse kind (Dt 
25. 9-1 Ly 19)%), Parallels cannot here be quoted 


**Women after childbirth and their offspring are more or 
less tabooed all the world over’ (Frazer, l.c. ili. 468). See also 
Jevons, Introd. to the Hist. of Rel. 74, 75. 

4 See Jevons, f.c. 75, 76; Tylor, @.c. ii. 481. 

t For savage purifications see Tylor, U.c. 432, 488. 

$ The Australian black-fellows of the interior, quite un- 
civilized ag they are, have developed a most elaborate system 
of forbidden degrees (see Spencer and Gillen, 2.0, ch. ii.). 

¥ Bertholet thinks they were the offspring of the mixed 
marriages in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah. It is question- 
able if the chapter is so late as that, and the reference in the 
same context to Moab and Ammon confirms the other view. 

¥ ‘This is not o mere rule of conventional propriety, but ie 
directed against those simulated changes of sex which oocur 
in Canaanite and Syrian heathenism’ (W. RB. Smith, O7/C%2 
365). 
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The Kamschatkans at the beginning of 
the 18th cent. had a taboo on cooking fish and 
flesh in the same pot.* Frazer gives several ex- 
amples of taboo on mixing different kinds of food 
in the stomach (J.c. ii. 336, 337). Baontsch says 
that mingling of stuffs from the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms played a réle in magic. 
-ossibly we should regard as an extension of the 
law of issues, the uncleanness of the human excreta. 
Ezekiel protests ayainst using human excrement 
for fuel with which to bake bread, on the ground 
of the uncleanness that would then be communi- 
cated to the food, and is permitted to substitute 
animal excrement, which apparently was not defil- 
ing, or defiling in a much slighter degree, and is 
often used now in Syria for fucl (Ezk 41), The 
law in Dt 23'2-14, directed to secure cleanness in the 
camp, is regarded by some as a mere impracticable 
refinement of a theorist. But numerous savage 
arallels may be quoted for this as for all the 
ebrew war taboos. Frazer says that the rules of 
ceremonial purity prescribed for Hebrew warriors 
are ‘identical with rnles observed by Maoris and 
Australian black-fellows on the warpath.’ The 
recise rule in question is found among Austra- 
ians, Melanesians, South Africans, and Fijians. 
Frazer suggests that the original motive in the 
case of the Hebrews was identical with the avowed 
motive of savages, ‘a fear lest the enemy should 
obtain the refuse of their persons, and thus be 
enabled to work their destruction by magic’ (d.c. i. 
328).t It is not necessary to appeal to savages; 
the same custom is found among the Arabs (Wellh. 
l.c. p. 173). We should perhaps bring under the 
same law the prohibition of woollen parments to 
the priests, because they caused sweat (Ezk 44)”: 38), 
The clause ‘they shall not gird themselves with 
anything that causeth sweat’ is regarded by Cornill 
and Toy as a gloss, and the translation is a little 
uncertain ; but it correctly represents what must 
havo been the object of the prohibition, as is shown 
by the Syrian and Egyptian parallels. <A law of 
decency underlies the requirement in Ezekiel and 
P that the priests should wear linen drawers. This 
was a survival of the feeling that the deity dwelt 
in the altar, and that the person must not be ex- 
poree to it (Ezk 441, Ex 28%: 4) Lv 6!9 16%). In the 
ook of the Covenant the same result was secured 
by the Dee aOn of steps up to the altar (Ex 20%, 
seo W. R. Smith, OTJC? p. 358). 

(6) Uncleanness connected with food, — The 
article Foop deals very fully with much of this 
subject, and it is unnecessary to repeat in detail 
what is said there. Naturally, however, questions 
arise in this article that do not arise in an article 
on Food. ‘The taboos on food among savage 
peoples are very numerous. ‘These cannot be 
explained as due to sanitary considerations or as 
the expression of natural disgust. The reason is 
religious. It is very probable that many cases 
are to be explained as originating in totemism.t 
But it is not only among savages that such restric- 
tions on food are found. They survive among 
many civilized peoples of antiquity — Indians, 
Egyptians, Syrians, Greeks, and others. Accord- 
ing to Wellhausen, the distinction between clean 
and unclean food was not known to the ancient 
Arabs; they recognized only usual and unusual 
(.c. 168, 169). At the same time, taboos in some 
sense seem from Wellhausen’s own statements to 


BO easily. 


* Brinton, Religions of Primitive Peoples, p. 109. 

+ Hair and nail parings are often buried with great precaution, 
for a similar reagon. 6 ‘hill of foresking’ (Jos 68), accordin 
to one aver rgueHon of its meaning, would bea Hebrew paralle 
(cf. 2450 LXX). 

t See W. R. Smith, Kinship, ch. viii. and pp. 304-311, OTJC'2 
866, 867, RS3 passim: Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes 
Central Australia, 167-169, 202-211, 467, 468; Jevons, Znfrod. 
to the History of Ret. 102, 116-127. 
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have been recognized. Still in this, as in some 
other respects, the Hebrews preserve the more 
primitive type.* In the Flood story (J?) the dis- 
tinction between clean animals and animals not 
clean is presupposed as known, though the tech. 
nical word for unclean (xp) is not used (Gn 7? 8°), 
P, on the contrary, represents man as hitherto 
vegetarian; and when animal food is first permitted, 
no restriction is made, except that the blood should 
not be eaten, since it was the vehicle of the life 
(Gn 179 98% 4). We have lists of clean and unclean 
animals in Dt 14° and Lv 11.+ 
The criterion for clean beasts, that they must 
art the hoof and chew the cud, should probably 
ye revarded as a late attempt to define a class by 
asingle formula, the members of which had already 
been selected on other grounds. ‘The camel, hare, 
and coney (Hyrax Syriacus) are pronounced un- 
clean, because while they chew the cud they do 
not part the hoof, and the swine for the opposite 
reason, The camel was eaten by the Arabs and 
used in sacrifices: it may conceivably have been 
excluded on this latter acconnt. ‘There are traces 
of a belief in Arabia ‘ that camels, or, at all events, 
certain breeds of camels, were of demoniac origin’ 
(W. R. Smith, &S? 283, n. 2). The hare was prob- 
ably a sacred animal, for ‘hares’ heads were worn 
as amulets by Arab women’ (W. R. Smith, dc. 
382), and the foot was used as a charm against 
demons (Kinship, 211). While the Arabs eat it, 
the other inhabitants of Syria, the Turks and the 
Armenians, abstain from it, andthe Parsees rezard 
it as the uncleanest of animals; the ancient Britons 
regarded it as taboo, ‘custare fas non putant’ (Ces. 
de B. G. v. 12. Soe Dillm. and Kalisch, Leviticus, 
ii. 55).§ Tt was supposed to menstruate, and was 
thus assimilated to mankind. It was regarded as 
very Jascivious (cf. Barn. 10). The coney (Hyrax 
Syriacus) is still avoided for food by Christians 
and Mohammedans in Abyssinia. In the Sinai 
yeninsula it, with the panther, is believed to have 
cen originally human, and he who eats its flesh, 
it is said, will never sce his parents again (W. R. 
Smith, AS? 88, 444). There is much evidence to 
show that the swine was a holy animal. While 
forbidden food to the Semites, the taboo was 
variously explained as due to its holiness or un- 
cleanness. It was caten only in such mystic sacri- 
fices as are described in Is 65° 66277. The Egyp- 
tians regarded it as highly taboo, not only as fol. 


“In spite of this, there is one {important respect in which the 

rimitive type seems not to be preserved. Frequently certain 
oods are taboo to people in various stages of life or certain 
physical conditions, or again to particular orders of people. 
Elaborate rules may be found in Spencer and Gillen, dc. 256, 
4067-473 ; Frazer, ¢.c. 1.801. Only slight survivals are to be found 
among the I[cbrewa, eo taboo on wine and whatever comes 
from the grape, imposed on the Nazirite, and his mother before 
his birth, and the prohibition of wine to the priesta before offer- 
ing. With such slight exceptions, the food taboos are binding on 
all Israelites: In this connexion Saul'’s taboo on eating food tilt 
evening, unwittingly violated by Jonathan (18 14°43), may be 
referredto. We naturally sympathize with Jonathan’s common- 
sense criticism; but this was somewhat rationalistic for that age, 
and the writer represents J” o8 too much offended by its trane- 
gression to answer when consulted. Saul wished ey this strong 
taboo to assure supernatural aid, such as would be cheaply 
purchased by the impaired efficiency of his men. 

{ The relation between these laws {s disputed. Some regard 
the law in Deut. as a secondary addition. It seems at least 

robable that the two sections are mutually independent; and 
it ig not unlikely that they draw on oral or written torah of the 
riests. Driver and White assicn Lv 112-3. 4147 to H. Baentsch 
*‘Handkom.’ £2.-Lev.) objects that the passages exhibit too 
little of H’s phraseology. For a very elaborate analysis see 
Ozf. Hex. ad loc., and art. LEVITICUS. 

4 I take It, however, that the eating of camel's flesh continued 
to be regarded by the Arabs as in some sense a religious act, 
even when {it was no longer associated with a formal act of 
sacrifice; for abstinence from the flesh of camels and wild asses 
was prescribed hy Symeon Stylites to his Saracen converts ; and 
traces of an idolatrous significance in feasts of camel's flesh 
appear in Mohammedan tradition’ (W. R. Smith, dc. 283). 

On the Yorkshire superstition of the close connexion between 
hares and witches see Frazer, /.c. lil 408. 
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but to touch; yet once a year sacrificed it to the 
moon and Osiris, and ate the flesh. Its identifica- 
tion with the demon Set or Typhon, the enemy of 
Osiris, is probably a degradation from its original 
identification with Osiris himself. Among the 
Syrians it seems to have been regarded as an in- 
carnation of Tammuz. Its flesh was also taboo to 
worshippers of Attias. It was further supposed to 
possess magical powers.” 

The criterion that clean animals must be rumi- 
nants with cloven hoof excluded the ass, horse, 
and dog, and all beasts of prey. The ass seems 
from J¢ 64 to have been commonly used for food : 
the Midianites ‘left no sustenance in Israel, neither 
sheep, nor ox, nor ass’ (cf. 2 K 6%), The Arabs 
seem to have regarded it as a sacred animal, and 
it was forbidden to his converts by Symeon Stylites, 
just as our abstinence from horse-flesh is due to the 
prohibition to Christian converts from the worship 
of Odin, to whom it was sacrificed. The story that 
the Jews worshipped the ass may point to the 
worship of it in Syria. ‘The flesh and hoofs were 
used for magical purposes by the Arabs (see W. R, 
Smith, Kinship, 308; IS? 468).¢ The horse was 
little used by the Hebrews, even in war ; probably 
the uncleanness of the ass would be felt to extend 
to it. Josiah ‘took away the horses that the 
kings of Judah had given to the sun’ (2 K 23"); 
this connexion with idolatry may account for its 
uncleanness, Tour horses were cast into the sea 
at Rhodes at the annual feast of the sun (W. R. 
Smith, 292 293). The dog seems to be sacred from 
the reference to its use in the mysteries (Is 66%). 
Among the Uarranians dogs were said in the 
mysteries to be the brethers of men, They seem 
also to have been sacred among the Carthaginians 
and Phienicians. ‘In Moslem countries dogs are 
KUL regarded with a curious mixture of respect 
and contempt’? (W. R. Smith, 2c. 291, 292).+ 
Beasts of prey were naturally regarded as unclean, 
because they fed on the blvood as well as the flesh 
of their victims. Most of the unclean birds were 
birds of prey or fed on carrion, Others lived in 
ruins, and were regarded as companions of the 
demons who haunted them. (For the ostrich as 
a demon cf. W. R. Smith, Zc. 129, n. 2). It is 
curious to observe how unclean birds mentioned 
in these lists are catalogued with the uncanny 
monsters which are to dwell in the ruins of 
Babylon (Is 137: 2) Jer 60) or Edom (Is 34!-!8), 
No fist of clean birds is given. See article Foop 
for those that were eaten. It need only be men- 
tioned that the dove was permitted, though to the 
Syrians taboo in a high degree.§ 

lish also wore taboo to the Syrians, who regarded 
ulcers as the penalty for eating them (W. R. Smith, 
doc, 292, 449). The Hebrews Tid not sacrifice, but 
were permitted to eat them. The only restriction 
was that fish without fins and scales might not be 
eaten. The reason was, no doubt, their snake-like 
a nae the serpent being unclean (see Foop). 

‘urther, in the Law of Holiness (IT) ‘swarming 
things’ (see art. CREEPING THINGS, where the two 


* See Movera, Die Phénizier, {. 218-220 (where several further 
@xx. are collocted); W. RK. Smith, lc. 168, 218, 290, 291, 411, 
475; Frazer, le. fi, 200-811; Jevons, Uc, 118, n. 8; the very 
Seay discussion in Kalisch, Leviticus, pt. ii. 79-93; also art. 

VOd, 

t According to Ex 8490 GE) the firstling of an ass had to be 
redeemed with a lamb, but if not redeemed its neck must be 
broken. The later law (Ly 2727) prescribed that an unclean 
firstling ehould be redeemed at the pricst’s valuation, plus one- 
fifth, but if not redeemed it must be sold. 

t Frazer mentions that the dog is regarded hy the Ojibways 
os eee and yet in some respects ag holy’ (Ano. Brit.? art. 

aboo'). 

8 W.R. Smith, Kineshtp, 196; RS27219. The author points out 
that though a ‘clean’ bird in legal times, we never read of it in 
OT as an article of diet. It was not used for sacrifices accom- 
puted by a meal, but in burnt-offerings and sin-offerings, which 

a a connexion with mystical sacrifices (p. 204). 


terms so translated are distinguished) are forbidden 
(Lv 11*-44), What was included under this term 
may be seen in the article mentioned (vol. 1. 518°), 
The prohibition of reptiles is explained by the 
superstitions universally attached to serpents. The 
Arabs frequently regarded them as demoniacal, 
and identified them with the jinn (W. R. Smith, 
lc. 120, 121, 129, 130, 442, Kinship, 197; and especi- 
ally Wellh. dc. 152-155).* The serpent of Gn 3 
illustrates the demoniacal nature of these reptiles. 
It is curious that the list in Fy enor, speaks 
only of ‘winged swarming things,’ by which appar- 
ent iv winged insects are meant. These are re- 
garded as unclean also in P(Lv 11”, unless this 
belongs to H), for the phrase ‘winged swarming 
creatures that go on all fours’ seems to mean the 
same as ‘ winged swarming creatures.’ Four kinds 
of locusts are permitted for food (see Foon, 
Locust). Whether this is a variation from Dt 14 
is uncertain. On the one hand, the rule in the 
latter passage seems to admit of noexception. On 
the other, the term translated ‘fowls’ im Dt 14” 
may be used in this restricted sense of ‘ winged 
swarming things,’ in which case the meaning will 
be that certain winged insccts are clean and lawful 
food. Inserted in Lv 11 we have a list of things 
the carcases of which produce uncleanness through 
contact (vv.%-%), This list includes the unclean 
quadrupeds, and of swarming things—the weasel, 
the mouse, certain lizards, and the chameleon, 

It is curious that the list is not more extensive, especially as 
the author enters on a casuistical discussion of details, The 
swanning things mentioned were regarded as demoniacal, the 
mouse is coupled with the swine in Is 66!7 as eaten in the 
mysteries there denounced (see W. R. Smith, Kinship, 302, 
303, AS3 203; A. bane, Custom and Myth (1893), 103-120). 
This section ia pre abiy a later addition, not at all on the 
ground that pollution by contact is a late refinement of pollu- 
tion by eating, for taboo on contact is very ancient, but because 
of ita casuistry and its interruption of the context. Touching 
involves unclcanness till the evening, bearing the carcass of the 
quadrupeds induces uncleanness in a deeper degree; fpr not 
only is the person unclean till the evening, but he must wash 
his clothes. The carcases of swarming things infect with un- 
cleanness all clothing or vessels, and the food in them. The 
vessels are unclean till the evening, and must be steeped in 
water. If made of earthenware they must be broken, as the 
uncleanness would sink into the pores. <A fountain or cistern, 
however, remained clean, though whatever touched the unclean 
thing (t.¢. to remove it) becaine unclean. Seed was not polluted 


by contact, unless water, by which it would soak in, had been 
put upon it. 


Contact with a clean beast that died a natural 
death produced uncleanness till the evening. LEat- 
ing of it or carrying it involved the washing of 
clothes in addition. In Lv 17" bathing of the 
ay is also required, 

This law is made to apply to the stranger as 
well as the home-born. In Dt 14” the prohibition 
is made absolute for the Hebrews, and based on 
their holiness to J”. But the flesh of such animals 
may be Fuca to the stranger who is sojourning 
in Israel, or sold to tho foreigner.t t must 
be remembered that the law is not sanitary, 
but ritual; there was therefore no reason why a 
taboo, binding on the holy people, should be 
imposed on those who are not members of it. 
For the priestly legislators the land is holy, be- 
cause J” dwells in it, and therefore those who are 
in it, Israelites or not, must observe precautions 
agninst uncleanness, The priests are forbidden to 
eat such food absolutely (Lv 228). The reason was 
that le flesh had still the blood within it. Blood 
was 4lways prohibited (1S 14%, Dt 12%°-%, Gn 9, 
Lv 17!§ 3" etc.), but the prohibition seems not 
always to have been observed (1S 148, Ezk 33”). 
It, with the fat, was regarded by rimitive peoples 
as in a special sense the seat of life, and in ordi- 


* For India see Frazer, The Golden A2, i, 456, 467. 

¢t In Ex 223! (JK) ‘ flesh that is torn of te in the fleld’ is 
not to be eaten, because the Hebrews are holy to J” ; it must be 
cast to the dogs, 
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nary sacrifice was made over to the deity. It is 
probable, however, that in the earliest type of 
sacrifice it was devoured by the worshippers, and 
in the mystic sacrifices that are referred to in Is 
65. 66 this feature reappeared. The area} of 
the dop’s neck was a killing of it without shedding 
the blood (see, further, under FOOD, SACRIFICE).* 

The ‘sinew of the thigh’ is said in Gn 32”? not 
to be eaten by the Israelites, though no reference 
is made to this in the Law. It became taboo 
through the touch of Jacob’s Divine antagonist. 
Probabl ,as W. R. Smith suggests, ‘the thigh is 
a seat of life and procreative power ’ (RS? 380).t 

The thrice repeated (Ex 23% 34%, Dt 14?!) taboo 
on seething a kid in its mother’s milk is discussed 
in the articles Foop, GoAT. Here it is necessa 
to add only what is required by the nature of this 
article. 


Wo may safely set aside the view that the rule rests on 
sentimental considerations. It is directed ayainst some re- 
ligious or magical practice in connexion with the dish. The 
common explanation that goat’s milk was used to produce 
fruitful crops, while true in itself, does not account for this 
special prohibition, W. R. Sinith suggests that milk was a 
substitute for blood, so that this dish would violate the taboo 
on blood (i.c, 221). But neither does this explain why it is a 
kid so prepared that is forbidden. If goat’s milk possessed 
magical qualities, these might be supposed to be present also 
in a sucking kid. The combination of the two doubles the 
magical intensity, and we may suppose that the rite condemned 
was originally pastoral rathor than agricultural. The subsequent 
use of goat's milk in agriculture is a natural application of 
a pastoral charm for fruitfulness. The question may further 
be raised whether it has not been too hastily assumed that 
‘mother's milk’ means simply goat's milk, t.e, the milk of any 
goat. The physical blood relation between the kid and its 
dam would make the magic more efficacious, doubling It in 
upon itself. 


As examples of the care with which the Jews 
practised these laws, Dn 1%, To 1°)", Jth 12)-3, 
Ad, Est 14, 1 Mac 15-6, 2 Mac 618 7! may be 
quoted. 

The ultimate origin of the uncleanness of certain 
animals probably lies in the fact that they were 
totems of primitive Semites. Tt is true that some 
of the greatest Semitic scholars doubt if the 
Semites passed through the totem stage. Egyp- 
tologists also seem to be unanimous in denying 
that totemism ever prevailed in Egypt. But it is 
a question on which the anthropologist also, with 
the comparative method, must be consulted ; and 
Robertson Smith, the chief defender of the theory 
in question, spoke with the authority not only of 
a most eminent Semitist, but that of an expert 
anthropologist. The theory gains much of its 
plausibility from the light and order it brings to 
a number of otherwise obscure and incoherent 
facts. That the unclean foods are so numerous 
is perhaps due to the very heterogeneous origin of 
the Hebrew people, the totems of many stocks 
being regarded as forbidden food by the united 
nation. At the same time it must be remembered 
that ETOH E savage races totem stocks exist side 
by side in the same community, without necessarily 
tuboving each other’s totems, though they may 
avoid the ostentation with which they feast on 
the totem of an enemy. Further, even in totem 
clans there are taboos on food at certain stages 
of life or in certain conditions, which are otherwise 
lawful food. We need not, of course, look for 
actual totemism in the historical period of the 
Hebrew people. Butif the Semites passed through 
totemism, numerous survivals must be expected, 
and part at least of the prohibitions probably are 
to be accounted for in this way. Two principles, 
however, even in this case, may have been at 

* See W. R. Smith, Kinship, 300, 310, RS 2 234, 286, 838-852; 
Frazer, l.c. i. 853-362 ; Jevons, l.c. 73, 74. 

+ For the same taboo among the N. American Indians, 
accounted for by a mythical story, see Frazer, é.c. il. 419-421. 


Kaffir mon algo will not eat it, it is ‘sent to the principal boy at 
the kraal, who with his companions consider it as their right.’ 
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work. The lists in Deuteronomy and Leviticus 
may include food traditionally taboo. In this 
case the Law simply endorses, as in so many 
instances, ancient practices. But they may also 
forbid food, not on the ground of immemorial 
custom, but because its use in heathen rites con- 
stituted a religious danger to Israel. It ought to 
be added that the proof of the demoniacal or 
magical qualities attaching to certain unlawful 
foods in no way conflicts with their totem char- 
acter. On the contrary, as is well illustrated by 
the connexion between the jinn and the wild beasts 
among the Arabs, these qualities are probably 
attributed to them in virtue of their original 
totem siynilicance. 

(c) Uneleanness connected with leprosy. — This 
disease and the purifications after cure are so 
thoroughly dealt with in the article LEPROSY 
that it is unnecessary to add more here than a 
few supplementary remarks. For the view there 
mentioned, that the leper was regarded as the 
victim, in a Poousiat degree, of a stroke of Cod, 
like the man hanged on a tree, ‘accursed of God,’ 
we may compare the euphemistic name for it 
amony the Arabs, ‘the blessed disease,’ mubdraka 
(Wellh. dc. 199) The man ‘smitten by God’ 
necessarily becomes unclean. Wo find examples 
of a belief among savages that Rey may be 
caused by eating the totem animal, though it must 
be added that other diseases might be so incurred, 
skin diseases, however, predominating, With 
this we should compare the fact that the Eyyp- 
tians, to whom the swine was taboo in a high 
degree, thought that drinking pig’s milk caused 
leprosy (Irazer, d.c. ii, 306, 307). The rules laid 
down for lepers corresponded to those prescribed 
for mourners; neers the feeling entered in that 
leprosy was a living death. The ritual of releasing 
the live bird into the open field, rests on a similar 
idca to that expressed in the ‘goat for Azazel.’ A 
similar custom was practised by widows in Arabia 
on release from the nncleanness of widowhood, at 
the end of a year.* The bird is said to have died. 
An Assyrian parallel is, ‘May the bird to heaven 
cause it (my groaning) to ascend’ (22P ix. 61). It 
seeins strange that a guilt-offering should be 
required. Nowack (Heb. Arch, ii. 289) thinks the 
author regarded a sin-offering as inadmissible in 
this very peculiar rite, and further took the rite 
over from an earlier time, and did not freely 
create it (see, further, LEPROSY). 

(2) Uncleanness connected uith death.—This also 
is familiar among primitive peoples. That the 
numerous rites which have grown up around the 
dead express partly a horror of the spirit and 
dread of its return, is true.t But there are many 
examples of rites designed to continue with the 
dead the communion held with them while living.t 
Frequently the taboos on the dead are attributed 
to ancestor-worship; but this view seems improb- 
able, for we find ile tuboo more widely prevalent 
than it is likely ancestor-worship ever was,—and 
the proofs for this among the Hebrews are certain! 
not stringent. The taboos rest on the belief that 
the soul survives the body, and lingers near its 


*Weillh. tc. 171; W. R. Smith, 26. 422. The reference to 
Frazer, U.c., in the article Lerrosy, corresponds to iii. 15 in the 
second edition. 

t Frazer, l.c. 1. 825, etc. ; Tylor, 2.0. fi. 25-27; W.R. Smith, 
i.c. 336, n. 2, 369, 870. 

¢ W. R. Smith, 2c. 822, 828, 370. ‘While the rudest nations 
seek to keep up their connection with the beloved dead, they 
also believe that very dangerous influences hover round death- 
beds, corpses, and graves, and many funeral ceremonies are ob- 
served as saferuards against these’ (336, n. 2). ‘There is a 
Loney at present, in one school of anthropologists, to explain 
all death customs ag due to fear of ghosts. Dut amony the 
Semites, at any rate, almost all death customs, from the kissing 
of the corpse (Gn 501) onwards, are dictated by an affection that 
endures beyond the grave’ (323). See, also, Tylor, Lc. 82-84 
(especially the pathetic dirge there quoted); Jevons, J.c. 46-58. 
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earthly house or its grave. How serious the 
danger was taken to be, is clear from the highly in- 
fectious character attributed to it.* This prevails, 
probably, among all savage peoples. The Hebrews 
are in this respect more primitive than the Arabs. 
Among the latter, mourning does not usually make 
unclean; and in Islam contact with the corpse 
does not defile, though it is doubtful if this rule 
prevailed among the ancient Arabs (Wellh. dc. 
171, 172). Such cases, among the Hebrews, as 
those of contact with the carcases of animals have 
already been dealt with. The human corpse was 
regarded by them as most defiliny. Although we 
have no very early evidence, it is unquestionable, 
in view of the savage parallels, that they always 
had this belief, and, in more primitive times, 
probably in a much intenser form. The late 
codification of the laws in no way disproves, in 
itnelf, the antiquity of the observances, 

The fullest fevininion on the subject is to be 
found in Nu19(P). It is there enjoined that every 
one who touches ‘the dead body of a man shall be 
unclean seven days.’ If a man die in his tent, 
every one who is in the tent, or who enters it, is 
unclean for seven days; and any vessel standing 
open in the tent is unclean. i the open fie) 
actual contact is necessary to produce detfilement. 
But such contact was not merely with a body dead 
by the sword or natural death, but even with a 
bone or the grave. Hence it became customary 
to whiten graves, that they might be readily 
avoided and involuntary nae Garces not be con- 
tracted (Mt 2327, Lk 114), The striking illustration 
of the infectious uncleanness of the corpse given 
in Hag 2'-!8 has been already referred to. The 
law in Nu 1977 is that whatever the person thus 
unclean touches shall be unclean, and the person 
who touches this object shall be unclean till even. 
In Nu 5? those aiiclent by the touch of a corpse 
are put out of the camp along with lepers and 
those who have issues. Josiah defiled the altars at 
the high places with dead men’s bones (2 K 2316-*9), 
Similarly, the dead bodies of Gog’s host defiled 
the land, which was cleansed only by their burial 
(Hizk 39!3-18), In old Israel the kings were buried 
close to the temple, a practice warmly denounced 
by Ezekiel as ashlign it (437-9). Bloodshed defiles 
the land, and the uncleanness can be removed only 
by the blood of him that shed it (Nu 35%).+ Hence 
warriors, while holy persons, as already shown, 
were rendered unclean by the slaughter of men in 
war. ‘Thus, after the slaughter of the Midianites, 
those who had killed any one or touched the slain 
had to remain outside the camp seven days, puri- 
fying themselves on the third and seventh day. 
ivery va that could endure fire was passed 
through it, but was also purified with the water of 
separation. All that could not endure the fire was 
passed through water. Clothes had to be washed 
on the seventh day (Nu 31!%4), Some of the 
taboos on warriors have been already discussed. 
The present rule is relegated by some to the class 
of legal refinements which had never any existence 
in the national life. Here, again, the comparative 
method warns us against too hasty a conclusion. 
Even more stringent rules are found among 

** Among the Maorisany one who had handled a corpse, helped 
to convey it to the grave, or touched a dead man’s bones, was 
cut off from all intercourse, and almost all communication, with 
mankind. WWecould not enter any house, or come into contact 
with any person or thing, without utterly bedevilling them... . 
And when, the dismal term of his seclusion being over, the 
mourner was about to mix with his fellows once more, all the 
dishes he had used in his seclusion were diligently smashed, and 
all the garments he had worn were carefully thrown away, lest 
they should spread the contagion of his defillement among 
others’ (Frazer, ¢.c. 1. 823, 824; Jevons, J.0. 67, 58, 76-78). 

¢ When the offender was unknown, guilt was purged from the 
land by the ritual of the heifer, whose neck was broken in an 


uncultivated valley with running water (Dt 211%) Bee HEIrER; 
Drivor, ad doc.; and W. R. Smith, é.¢. 370, 371. 
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savages.* ‘I'heir origin seems to be due to dread 
of vengeance from the ghosts of the slain. Among 
the taboos to which the Nazirite was subject was 
that on contact with the dead. This and the puri- 
fication prescribed for its violation are fully dis- 
cussed in the art. NAZIRITE. 

The eee according to Ezekiel, must come at 
no dead person to delile himself, except parent, 
child, brother, or unmarried sister.t In the case 
of the death of such a relative, even after he is 
cleansed he must wait seven days, and then, on 
entering the sanctuary, he must offer a sin-offerin 
(Ezk 4475-7), A curious relaxation of the law o 
uncleanness is that those who are unclean by con- 
tact with a dead body may yet eat the passover 
(Nu 9%!2), Certain mourning customs also pro- 
duced uncleanness. Hence the Israelite, when 
offering his charity tithe, was required to affirm 
that he had not eaten of it while mourning, nor 
removed it from his house while unclean, nor given 
of it for the dead (Dt 264). [f he had eaten of it 
in his mourning, it would have contracted his 
uncleanness.* The reference to giving it for the 
dead is of uncertain meaning. The sense may be 
that he has not sent it to the friends of the de- 
ceased for a funeral feast (which would make the 
whole tithe unclean), or that he has not (in ac- 
cordance with a very widespread custom) placed 
some of it in the tomb to serve the spirit for food 
on its road to Shédl, or that he has not used it in 
sacrifices to the dead (cf. Jer 16’, itself an obscure 
pase): The bread of mourners is referred to in 

lus 9* ag causing uncleanness. Other mourning 
customs, such as cuttings in the flesh, or making 
baldness between the eyes for the dead, are for- 
bidden in Dt 14!, Lv 19%, as incompatible with the 
holiness of the people of J”. Both are well-known 
savage customs,§ and were regarded as legitimate 
signs of mourning (Jer 166, Ezk 7}, Is 22!'*) appar. 
ently down to the time of Ezekiel (see CurrinGs 
IN THE FLESH, MOURNING). ‘The mourning cus- 
tom for the captive whom the Israelite (Dt 21!-18) 
takes to wife is interesting, ‘The shaving of head 
and paring of nails remove the uncleanness of 
mourning (cf. the shaving of hair in the cleansing 
of the leper, Lv 14°), A similar rite was performed 
by widows in Aralia after the twelve months they 
eheut in a hut outside the camp, neither dressing 
the hair nor cutting the nails. | 

Purification from the uncleanness caused by a 
dead body was effected by the ‘water of separa- 
tion,’ made by pouring water on the ashes of a red 
heifer (Nu 19). The heifer was completely burnt, 
along with cedar wood, hyssop, and scarlet. The 
burning of the blood in this rite is unique; it 
was clearly intended to communicate an intenser 
sanctity to the ashes. The ashes were kept in a 
clean place outside the camp, and ‘living water’ 
was poured on them. ‘Then the unclean was 

* Frazer, @.o. 331-339. The account of the Pima Indians is 
especially noteworthy as showing that taboos far more ‘im- 

wacticable’ than those enjoined in Nu 31 are actually observed. 
he uncleanness and purification prescribed in this passage for 
warriors after the return from battle are similar to those recog: 
nized over a very wide area. 

¢t Unmarried sister, because marriage was reyarded aos trans- 
ferring her to the husband’s family, The same feeling underlies 
the law that the priest’s daughter on marriage to a stranyer 
loses the right to eat of the heave-offerings of the holy things 
(Lv 2212), Women could not eat of the sin-offering (Lv at 
guilt-offering (78), or meal-offering (6/8), on account of their hig 
sanctity. 

? For taboos on mourners and mourning customs see Frazer, 
Zc. 1, 888, 889; W. R. Sinith, 2.0. 822-326, 336; Wellh. dc, 170, 
171, 177 ff, ; Spencer and Gillen, é.c. 499, 500-607, 509. 

§ See, for cra Spencer and Gillen, ¢.c. 600, 510. ; 

} W. R. Smith, 2.c. 428, 447; Wellh. 2.0. 171. The meaning of 
the custom is clearly brought out by Frazer, é.c. i. 388, 389. He 
quotes parallels from mourning custome in ancient India, 

orneo, and the West Coast of Africa. It is very instructive, as 
peter light on the underlying idea, that moral uncleanness 


is purged away in some cases by the shaving off of all the hair 
and bathing in the sacred stream. 
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sprinkled by a clean person on the third and the 
seventh days, and on the latter he washed his 
clothes and bathed his body, and was clean at even. 
The priest who superintended the slaughter and 
burning of the heifer, and the man who burned 
her, had to wash their clothes, bathe, and be 
unclean till even. He who gathered the ashes had 
to wash his clothes, and be unclean till even; he 
who sprinkled the water had to wash his clothes, 
and he who touched it was unclean till even (see, 
further, art. RED HEIFER). The purifications pre- 
scribed after the slaughter of the Midianites (Nu 
311-24), including fire for metal, have been already 
referred to. 

ili, UNCLEANNESS AND RITUAL. — Throughout 
the history of Israel uncleanness disqualified a 
man for the worship of God. David's absence 
from the sacred festival was fully accounted for 
by the supposition of his uncleanness (1S 20%) ; 
Jeremiah was ‘restrained,’ probably by unclean. 
ness, and could not go into the temple (Jer 36°). 
The idea has undergone an ethical transformation 
when the song of the seraphim and the smoke of 
the Divine resentment (?) make the heart of Isaiah 
quail at the consciousness that in his moral im- 
purity he has dared to cross the temple threshold 
(Is 6%°). In spite of Ezekiel’s complaints that 
the priests had not caused the people to discern 
between the clean and the unclean (22%), it is clear 
that some rules were all along observed. Yet 
these permitted practices which, from the stand- 
point of Judaisin, were highly irregular. Uncircum- 
cised foreigners were allowed to enter the sanctuary 
(Iizk 447). Ezekiel insists that this shall be 
absolutely forbidden in the future (44%), Unceir- 
cumcision in the male worshipper was regarded 
as uncleanness, as a state which precluded him 
from communion with God. So we read that into 
the restored Jerusalem, the holy city, there shall 
come no more the uncircumcised and the unclean 
(Is 52!), The rule is strongly enforced in the Law. 
Similarly, the unclean may not pass along the holy 
way by which pilgrims come up to the temple 
(Is 35°). The sacred feasts may be observed by any 
clean Israchte. The meat of the peace-offerings 
may be caten by any clean person, but any one 
eating with his uncleanness upon him will be cut 
off by the stroke of Divine judgment (Lv 7!%*3}),* 
On the other hand, both clean and unclean were 
permitted to cat the flesh of sacrificial animals if 
they were not brought in sacrifice (Dt 12'° 157%), 
but the blood had to be poured out on the earth 
as water. Naturally, uncleanness disqualified the 

riests for eating holy things (Lv 227, ef. Is 52"), 

f, further, the sacred food touched anything 
unclean, it might not be eaten (Lv 7%), 

A very interesting law is that forbidding an iron 
tool to be nsed on the stones of which the altar is 
constructed (Ex 20%, Dt 27° § Jos 83). Exodus, it 
is true, does not mention iron; it simply forbids 
the altar to be polluted by the use of a tool to hew 
the stones. But the point of the prohibition lies 
in the reference to iron. It can scarcely be that 
the requirement that the stones shall be unhewn 
is a protest against the intrusion of culture into 
religion. Nor can there be any question of offend- 
ing the deity that dwelt in the stone, for it is not 
a monolith, but a structure built out of several 
atones, that the author has in view. Nor is the 
use of iron in war and its consequent connexion 
with death regarded as unfitting it for the service 
of God (in this case 1 Ch 228 might be compared). 
The taboo on iron in ritual is very widely observed. 
It is wholly due to ‘the conservatism of the re- 


* The apparent exception to this principle already mentioned, 
that the unclean by touch of a dead t panig ht eat the pass- 
over, is partially accounted for by the fact that in P the passover 
ia not considered a sacrifice (of, 2 Ch 3017-20, Ezy 620), 
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ligious instinct.’ Long after iron came into 
common use in daily life, the dread of innovation 
in religion forbade it to be employed in ritual. 
Hence bronze knives continued to be used in 
religions ceremonies after iron knives were in 
common use. But it is even more striking that 
survivals from the Stone Age should persist into 
the Iron Age than that we should have survivals 
from the Bronze Age. Yet of this there are several 
examples, The true parallel to the prohibition of 
the iron tool on the altar is Zipporah’s circum- 
cision of her son with a flint (Ix 4°), and Joshua’s 
circumcision of the Israclites with flint knives 
(Jos 5? 4),* 

Lastly, the references to foreign lands as unclean 
have 4 ritual significance. Palestine was the only 
Jand in which J” could be worshipped with sacrifice 
and offering, unless soil were actually taken from 
the clean into the unclean land, as was done by 
Naaman (2 Kk 5), whose point of view, we need 
not doubt, was shared by ordinary I[sraclites. 
Exile was therefore regarded with dread, for it 
severed the connexion of the worshipper with his 
God. And since neither tithe nor first-fruit could 
be offered, the crops remained unclean, and those 
in an unclean Iand were conipelled to eat unclean 
food (I{fos 9% 4). 

iv. UNCLEANNESS IN NT’,—Since nothing in the 
Law touched the daily life of the Jew at so many 
points as the laws of uncleanness and purilication, 
and that not only in the Dispersion (where the 
sacrificial system could not legally be practised) 
but in Palestine itself, it was natural that the 
scribes should develop the rules concerning it with 
the most painful minuteness. Casuistry, in fact, 
ran riot in this inviting field. The NT has many 
references to the laws of purification, and the 
largest of the six books of the Mishna (n7» 70) is 
devoted to this subject. Thirty chapters in it are 
devoted to the annie subject of vessels, The rules 
went far beyond anything laid down in even the 
most casuistical Pentateuch laws. This is shown 
most of all in the regulations about the Washing 
of Hands. It was granted that these were not 
found in the Law, but were only traditions of the 
elders; yet they were very strictly enforced. The 
chief point to observe is that the hands were 
Serc before food although they might be cere- 
monially clean. At first adopted by the Pharisees, 
it became a practice almost universal among Jews. 
Probably its origin was to prevent any contact 
with fgod when the person might have uncon. 
sciously contracted delilement. If the hands were 
known to be unclean, two washings before food 
were required, It also became customary to wash 
the hands after food; and some Pharisees, in- 
yenious in discovering new ways of self-righteous- 
ness, washed between the courses. ‘The washing 
of the hands was performed by pouring, the hands 
being held with the fingers up, so that the unclean. 
ness might be washed down away from the fingers. 
The water had to run down to the wrist, else the 
ceremony was ineffectual (Edersheim thinks that 
in Mk 73 we should translate rvyup, ‘to the wrist’; 
but see Swete’s note). We lhave a further reference 
to the Jewish custom in the story of the marriage 
at Cana, where there were six stune waterpots for 
the water of purification (Jn 2°; cf. also the dis- 
cussion between John the Baptist’s disciples and 
a Jew about purification, Jn 3”, and the Jews 

urifying themselves or avoiding defilement before 

he passover, 11° 18%), 

*See Frazer, Uc. 1. 844-348. Among the natives of Central 
Australia circumcision and subincision are stil] performed with 
stone knives, though iron knives are known. But, seat | to 
tradition, circumcision was originally performed with the fire- 
stick, and the stone knives were adopted because so many died 


in consequence of the operation (Spencer and Gillen, J.0, 228, 224, 
894-402). 
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More importance attaches to the attitude of 
Jesus and the apostles to these customs. He 
excited the surprise of a Pharisece because He did 
not wash His hands before breakfast (Lk 11%“); 
and His disciples, by the same neglect, led the 
scribes and Pharisees to challenge Jesus to account 
for their behaviour (Mk 7!°°, Mt 153), This gavo 
Him occasion to denounce the making void of the 
word of God through tradition, and to enunciate 
the great liberating pangs that not that which 
goeth into a man defiles him, but that which 
cometh out of him, from the heart. At one stroke 
He repealed all the Levitical rules as to unclean 
meats (Mk 7823, Mt 15°”). There can be no such 
thing as ceremonial, there is only moral defile- 
ment. It was long, however, before this decisive 
pronouncement was really appreciated by the dis- 
ciples. Just before he was sent to Cornelius, St. 
Peter could say that he had never eaten anything 
common or unclean (Ac 10"), The principle was 
adopted, with concessions to Jewish prejudices 
against meats offered to idols, things strangled, 
and blood, in the letter of the Church of Jerusalem 
(Ac 15%). St. Paul expressed the principle in the 
clearest form—that all things are clean, and nothing 
of itself is unclean (Ro ]4'*2, ef, Tit 1). ‘All 
things are lawful; meats for the belly, and the 
belly for meats: but God will destroy both it and 
them’ (1 Co 6'3), Nay, food perishes in the very 
act of use. What we can destroy must not be 
suffered to rnle us (Col 22%*?), So Christians must 
not permit themselves to be judged in meat or 
drink (Col 2'*). But, in actual practice, both Jesus 
and St. Paul made gracious concessions to Jewish 
feeling. Jesus bade the leper offer for his cleansing 
the things which Moses commanded (Mk 1“). An 
St. Paul himself, becoming a Jew to the Jews, 
aubmitted to a rite of purification (Ac 21%), This 
apostle laid down the great pateue that Chris- 
tians must be governed by the law of love; and, 
while we cannot make the conscience of another 
the measure of our own, we must exhibit always 
the tenderest consideration for the scruples of 
others, lest we place a stumbling-block in their 
way; and, furthor, that where these scruples exist, 
he who entertains them must not defile his con- 
science by violating them. But it is clear that in 
the Christian atmosphere the essentially heathen 
idea of ceremonial unclecanness could not survive. 

Lirkraturn.—The most important has been freely quoted in 
the article, Most is to be Icarned from W. R. Smith and Frazer 
(cf. also his art. ‘Taboo’ in the Ene. Brit.9), For Arab usage 
Wellhausen’s Reste Arab, Heid.2 ig valuable. For non-Semitic 
parallels Jevons’ [ntrod, to the Hist. of Itel., and Spencer and 
Gillen’s very lmportant work, The Native Tribes of Central 
Australia, are most useful. The Icbrew customs are treated 
by Benzinger, and much more fully by Nowack, in their works 
on Hebrew Archeology, Their conclusions on several pointe 
might have been modified by a more thorough study of savage 
mrallela, through which alone we can hope to understand the 

sraelitish ideas and usages. The discussion in the OT Theologies 
of Schultz, Dillmann, Smend, and Marti may also be consulted, 
together with Stade’s in his GVJ3 {. 481-487. The commen- 
tators on Leviticus deal with the subject; the soundest treat- 
ment is probably that of Baentsch in Nowack’s [andkonvmentar, 
Bertholet’s commentary in Marti's Kurzer Hand-Commentar 
ay peoced too late to be used in this article, An article by J. O. 
‘ 


atthes, ‘ De beuninyen rein en onrein in het OT,’ in the TAT 
xxXxXili. (1899) 293 ff., has not been read by the present writer. 


A. S. PEAKE. 
UNDERGIRD.—See art. Stirs AND Boats, 
p. 506%, 


UNDERLING.—Sir 477 ‘Make not thyself an 
underling to a foolish man’ (uh brocrpdcys ceavrdv 
dvOpwry wwpg, RV ‘Lay not thyself down for a 
fool to tread uvon’: for dbwoorpdvvuge used literally 
see Lk 10" ‘they spread their clothes in the way ’). 
Underling is found in the Bishops’ Bible La 8? 
‘Wee are underlings without fathers’; and in 
Pony Holy War, p. 15, ‘Can you be kept by 
any Prince in more slavery and in greater bondage 


a re rset OOF 


UNICORN 


than you are under this day? You are made 
underlings, and are wrapt up in inconveniences,’ 
J. HASTINGS, 
UNDERSETTER ("np ‘shoulder,’ esp. as sup. 
port for burdens).—The Heb. word (in the plu.) 
is translated ‘ undersetters’ only in 1 K 7% bs. 34d60, 
and the meaning there is pedestals for the bases of 
the lavers in the temple. The Eng. word means 
props or supports, but that it is not altogether 
an inappropriate translation the foll. quotation 
shows: om 4918 Wyclif (1388), ‘Isachar... undir- 
settide his schuldre to bere.’ Elyot (Governour, 
i. 28) says that ‘a wyse and counnynge gardener, 
purposynge to have in his gardeine a fine and 
precions herbe,’ will, ‘as it spryngeth in stalke, 
under sette it with some thyng that it breake nat, 
and alway kepe it cleane trom weedes.’ Tindale 
uses the verb metaph., Haxpos. p. 208, ‘If our souls 
be truly underset with sure hope and_ trust.’ 
Wyclif (1388) has the form ‘ undersettings’ in Ezk 
41% (same Heb.), the 1382 ed. having ‘shoulders.’ 
J. ILASTINGS. 
UNDERTAKE. —Is 38% ‘QO Lord, I am _ op- 
pressed ; undertake for me’ (339y, RV ‘be thou 
my surety’: in Job 178 the very same form of the 
verb is rendered in AV ‘put me in a eh 
RV ‘be surety forme’). The Eng. word has th 
usual sense of the intrans. verb, ‘to assume re- 
Sone Ly for,’ ‘become surety for.’ Cf. Fuller, 
oly War, p. 137, ‘The barren warres in Syria 
starved the undertakers,’ J. HASTINGS. 


UNDERWRITE.—2 Mac 9'8 ‘ He wrote unto the 
Jews the letter underwritten’ (thy broyeypaypéevny 
émtodjv), The word is used literally, as RV 
‘the letter written below,’ the words of the letter 
ta then quoted. Cf. Shaks. Macbeth, v. viii. 
96—~ 

‘ We'll have thee, as our rarer monsters are, 
Painted upon a pole, and underwrit 
** Here may you see the tyrant.” ’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

UNEASY is now restless, but in its only occur- 
rence in AV it means literally ‘not easy,’ ‘ difli- 
cult’: 2 Mac 12%) * The town was hard to besiege, 
and uneasy to come unto’ (dvempdciros, RV * dilfi- 
cult of access’), So Shaks. Z'empest, 1. it, 451— 

* This swift business 


I must uneasy make, lest too light winning 
Make the prize light.’ 


The modern sense is quite as old, thus JJ Henry 
LV, 1. i, 10— 


‘Why rather, dla liest thou in smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee?’ 


J. HASTINGS. 
UNGRACIOUS.—This Eng. word occurs in2 Mac 


4 ‘this ungracious Jason’ ("Idowy 6 paps, RV 
‘vile’), 8% ‘that most ungracious Nicanor’ (6 
tpicadirhpios Nixdywp, RV ‘thrice-acenrsed’), 158 
‘the most ungracious wretch ’ (0 rpicadirhpros, RV 
‘the thrice-accursed wretch’), always in the sense 
now conveyed by graceless. So Mt 18°? in Cran- 
mer’s Bible, ‘O thou ungracious servaunt’ (Gr. AobXe 
wovnpé). Cf. Erasmus, Crede 45, ‘ Rejoysynge in 
synne and ungratiousnes’; Hos 7! Cov. “When I 
undertake to make Israel whole, then the un- 
yraciousnesse of Kphraim and the wickednes of 
Samaria commeth to light.’ J. HASTINGS. 


UNICORN (ox and ox7 ré&’ém, on rém; cf. 
Agssyr. rfmu [see Schrader, KA 7? 456]).—The vari- 
ous forms of the Heb. word refer to an animal, 
characterized by its great strength (Nu 2373 248), 
untameableness (Job 39% '), fleetness and activit 
(Ps 29%), noted for its horn (Ps 92"), of which it 
had more than one (Dt 337 exo ‘yp ‘horns of a 
réém,’ not pl. as in AV ‘unicorns’; cf. Ps 22% 
op ‘yp ‘horns of réms’), associated with bullocks 


UNKNOWN GOD 


and bulls (Is 347). All of these references seem to 
point to a well-known animal, probably of the ox 
tribe. Certainly they do not refer to the fabulous 
unicorn, a rendering which has been adopted 
from the LXX povoxépws, which is the word in all 
the above passages except the last, where the 
rendering is ddpol=‘ strong ones.” The Arab. ri’m 
is undoubtedly a white antelope, probably the 
leucoryx. Some of the above references would 
suit this animal. But most of them seem to 
imply a creature of the ox sort, and one of the 
strongest and fiercest of its group. RV tr. it ‘ wild 
ox,’ m. ‘ox-antelope.’ Two species of wild oxen 
once abounded in Palestine. One, Bos primigenius, 
the Auerochs of the Old Germans, is now quite 
extinct everywhere. The other, Bison bonasus 
or Bos urus, which the Germans erroneously call 
the Auerochs, still exists in the forests of Lithu- 
ania and in the Caucasus. The latter cannot be 
the r&ém, on account of the shortness of its horns. 
The former was noted for its size, and the prodigious 
length and strength of its horns. It existed in Ger- 
many down to the time of Cesar (Bell. Gall. vi. 
28), and is depicted on the monuments of Assyria 
as one of the animals hunted by the kings of 
that country. (See art. AssyRiA, vol. i. p. 182°). 
Relies of it are found in the bone brecchia caves 
of Lebanon, and in the lake-dwellings of Switzer- 
land. It is probable that it was not extinct until 
the Middle Ages. It is every way likely that this 
is the animal intended by the ré'ém. Cf, Tristram, 
Nat. Hist. of Bible, 146 t£., and Driver, Deut. 407. 
G. E. Post. 

UNKNOWN GOD (dyrworos 6e6s).—In his speech 
at Athens, St. Paul beyins by referring to the uni- 
versal interest in religious matters shown by the 
Athenians. In passing through the city he had 
seen an altar dedicated TO THE UNKNOWN 
GOD (dyvadory Oep). He makes this the text of his 
speech, saying that that Divine qower which they 
ignorantly worshipped he would declare to them 
me 17%), An exact parallel to this inscription is 
not known. An inscription is quoted from Eu- 
thalius (ed, Zacagn. p. 514): Qeots Aclas cal Evpdans 
kal AiBins, Oe~ dyrworw nal tdvy. According to 
Jerome (on Tit 1%), the Athenian inscription was 
Deis ignotis et peregrinis. Other quotations are 
Paus, Li. 4: Qedv dyvdorwy cal npwwv; Philaster, 
Vit. Apoll. vi. 3: "AOhvyow, 05 cat dyvuorwv daudvwv 
Bwuol Wpuvrar. None of these give the parallel 
required, but all suggest that such an inscription 
would be possible. ‘lhe whole point of the inscrip- 
tion lay in its being in the singular; and itis quite 
uncalled for to suggest, as Blass does, that St. Paul 
wrote originally in the plural because the neuter 
(6... rovro) in the next verse is changed by later 
MSS into the masculine (see Blass, ad doc.),. 

A. C. HEADLAM. 


UNLEAYENED BREAD. --See LEAVEN and 
PASSOVER. 


UNNI (1y).—1. The name of a Levitical family 
of musicians, 1 Ch 15'8 (B’EAw7A, S "TwidA, A "Arf, 
Lue. 'Avavias) ® (BS 'Qvel, A ’Avavl, Luc, 'Avavlas). 
2. See UNNO. 


UNNO (‘37 Keéthibh, followed by RV; but Keré 
%y Unni (so AV, cf. 1 Ch 15! ”)),—The name of a 
family of Levites that returned with Zerubbabel, 
Neh 122 (BA om., &° * "8 ‘Tavd, Luc. *Taval), 
Guthe wonld read 04¥, which he finds represented 
by the dvexpotovro of Lucian, taking the ‘laval of 
the latter to be a doublet of this word, and 
dropping BAKBUKIAH as an explanatory gloss 
derived from 11, 


UNRIGHT.—Wis 124 ‘To whom thou mightest 
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shew that thy {cee is not unright” (dre odk 
ddlxws Expwas, RV ‘that thou didst not judge un- 
righteously’). We find ‘unright’ for unrighteous 
also in ‘Tindale, as Pent. (Mombert’s ed.), p. 
exxvill, ‘ Avims, a kynde of Giauntes, and the 
worde signifieth crooked, unright, or weaked.’ 
More common, however, is the subst. ‘unright’ 
for unrighteousness, wrong; thus Tindale’s Pent. 
Gn 16°(ed. 1530), ‘ Thou dost me unrighte’ (changed 
in 1535 ed. into, ‘The wrong I suffre be on th 

head’); Dt 25'* * All that doo unright are abomi- 
nacion unto the Lord.’ . HASTINGS. 


UNTOWARD.—The meaning of this word is 
seen in the foll. quotation from the Judgement 
of the Synode at Dort, p. 32, ‘All men therefore 
are conceived in sin, and borne the children of 
wrath, untoward to all good tending to salvation, 
forward to evil.’ It occurs in Ac 2 ‘Save your- 
selves from this untoward generation’ (drd ris 
yeveas THs oKokas rattns, RV ‘from this crooked 

eneration’). The subst. ‘untowardness’ is also 
ound in AV in the headings to Is 28, Hos 6. 

J. HASTINGS. 

UPHARSIN.—See MENE, MENE, 'TEKEL, UPHAR. 
SIN. 


UPHAZ (ibm; in Jer 10° Mugdf, Q™® Lovdelp, 
Vulg. Ophaz; in Dn 10° Theod. 'O¢4¢; Vulg. 
{aurum] obrizum).—There is considerable uncer- 
tainty as to this word, which is much increased by 
the diverse opinions of the ancient authorities. 
Thus LXX has in Dn 10° xal rhv dodiv repretwo- 
pévos Buoolvy, cal éx pécou avrod gés instead of 
Theodotion’s xai 4 dodds atrod repretwoudvyn ev xpvaly 
'NPdf, implying considerable divergence as to the 
reading. the Vulg. aurum obrizwm is evidently 
based upon a comparison of the IIcb. form of 
Uphaz with 1» pdz, ‘pure gold,’ whilst the Gr. 
Mwodt implies some such variant reading as 190 
muphdz, * pure,’ said of gold, though the Gr. trans- 
lator of Jer 10 regarded this, like its variant 
Ophaz, as the name of a place. On the other 
hand, the mention of gold in both passages where 
the word occurs, naturally caused other translators 
to think of .9% Ophir, from which the Heb. form 
of Uphaz (without the vowel-points) dillers only in 
having 1 for .* It is apparently this which has 
iven rise to the Gr. var. Zoudelp (see art. OPIIIR) 
In Q™@ (so also the Targ. and Pesh.). Among the 
conjectures as to the position of Uphaz may be 
mentioned that of Hitzig, that it may be the 
Sanskr. vipdca (‘ the free’), designating an Indian 
colony from the neighbourhood of the Uyphasis 
(=Hyphas=Uphaz) or Indus (Sanskr. vipdea), 
ali had settled in Yemen—an_ identification 
which has been described as ‘more acute than 
probable.’ 


LitgratuBs.—Calwer Bibellexikon, and Richm, Handwérter- 
buch, 8.v. T. G. PINCHES. 


UR (ax ‘flame’).— Father of one of David’s 
heroes, 1 Ch 11% (B ZOdp, A ‘Qed, Luc. Udp). See 
AHASBAL, 


UR OF THE CHALDEES (o1 1K; 4 xwWpa [7dr] 
Xaddalwy; Ur Chaldworum).— The name of this 
city or district occurs four times in the OT, namely, 
Gn 11% 8! 157, and Neh 97; and as there is no indi- 
cation as to its position, except that it was ‘of the 
Chaldeans,’ much uncertainty exists as to its 
identification, which is increased by the fact that 
the LXX do not transcribe the name Ur, but sub- 
stitute for it xwpa, ‘country.’ Apparently on 
account of its comparative nearness to Canaan, 
whither Terah and his family were bound (Gn 11*}), 

*The reading 1p)e Instead of IE Is adopted by Ewald, 
Klostermann, Prince, Driver, Marti (‘ probably ’], e¢ a. 
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and because of the passage in Ac 774, where the 
proto-martyr, St. Stephen, places it in Mesopo- 
tamia, many have supposed it to be identical with 
Urfa or Orfa, which the Greeks named Edessa. 
The origin of this city is attributed by Isidore 
to Nembroth or Nimrod, which opinion 1s confirmed 
by Ephraem, who states that Nimrod ruled at 
Arach and Edessa (Comm. in Genestm) From 
Isidore’s reference to Mdyyou “Oppa, which Vaux ex- 
plains as ‘evidently the Orrha of Mannus, who 
was one of the kings of Edessa,’ the ancient name 
of the place has been described as Orrha, the like- 
ness of which to Ur is evident. As, however, this 
name would seem not to be provable before B.c. 
150, it is doubtful whether it can be quoted in 
support of the identification of Edessa with so old 
a site as Ur of the Chaldees, Indeed, according 
to Appian, the town itself was comparatively 
modern, having been built by Seleucus.  ‘Testi- 
mony to the firm belief of the Mohammedans 
that Urfa is the ancient Ur of the Chaldees is 
to be found in the fact that the chief mosque 
there bears the name of the ‘Mosque of Abraham,’ 
whilst the pond in which the sacred fish are kept 
is called ‘the lake of Abraham the Beloved.’ 

Another tradition, which is at the same time also 
the reccived opinion of scholars at the present time, 
is, that Ur of the Chaldees is the modern Mugheir, 
or, more correctly, Mukayyar, ‘the pitchy,’ so 
called from the bitumen used in the construction 
of the ai building on the site. The original 
name of this place was Urn, and as it lies in S. Baby- 
lonia, anciently called (though not by the native 
inhabitants) Chaldwa, such an identification would 
leave but little to be desired. Itis contained in a 
tradition quoted by Eusebius from Eupolemus, who 
lived about B.C, 150, to the effect that, tenth in 
veneration and thirteenth in descent, there lived 
in the city of Babylonia called Camarine (Kapaplyy), 
which is called by some the city Urie (Ovply), a man 
named Abraham, of noble race, and superior to all 
others in wisdom. As Eupolemus occupied himself 
especially with Jewish history, there is hardly any 
doubt that what he says was the common opinion 
of the Jews at the time. That the place he 
refers to is that now represented by Mugheir is 
proved by the fact that its later name, Camarine 
(perhaps Aramaic), is evidently connected with the 

rabic name for the moon, Aamar, and that the 
city ae occupying the site is now known to 
have been the great centre of Babylonian moon- 
worship. The statement that it was in his time 
called by some Urie is significant, as it suggests 
that the ancient name was going out of use. 

The position of this city is close to the point 
where the Shatt al-Hai enters the Euphrates, about 
125 miles N.W. of the Persian Gulf. Babylonian 
lists of wooden objects refer tu a class of ship called 
Urite, suggesting that it was anciently not so far 
from the sea, its present inland position being to 
all appearance caused by the alluvial deposits at 
the head of the Gulf. The ruins cover an oval 
apace, 1000 yards lony by 800 wide, and consist of 
a number of low mounds within an enclosure. The 
principal ruin is near the northern end, and is 
evidently the remains of a tower in stages, such 
as many of the cities of Babylonia and Assyria 
anciently possessed, and similar tothe Birs-Nimroud 
(peueral regarded as the tower of Babel) and the 
temple o Belus at Babylon (which Nebuchadnezzar 
calls ‘the tower of Babylon’), From the bricks of 
this building we obtain indications of its history, 
among the kings who restored it being Ur-Engur, 
Dungi his son (about B.c. 2700), Kudur-mabug and 
his son Arad-Sin (or Eri-Aku=ARk10CH), and Nar- 
Addi; whilst other names found in connexion with 
this or other ruins on the site are, En-anna-duma, 
Bar-Sin, [’mé-Dagan and his son Gungunu, Rim- 
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Sin (probably the same as Arad-Sin or Eri-Aku), 
Sin-idinnam of Larsa, and Kuri-yalzu son of Bur- 
naburiasS. The principal ruin, which was, as has 
been already said, the great temple-tower of the 
place, was apparently ‘the supreme great temple’ 


(2 gala maha), called, to all appearance, f-su-gana- 
dudu. Nabonidus, in the inscription on the four 
beautiful cylinders found at the four corners of 
this edifice, tells.us that he restored it, and, in doing 
80, seemingly came across the records of Ur-Engur, 
and Dungi his son, whom he apparently regards 
as its founders. ‘rom this inscription we gather 
that the tower bore also the names of f-lugal-gaga- 
sisa and £-yis-Sir-gala. South of the temple-tower 
of Nannara was the temple of the goddess Nin- 

ala, and south-east E-gipara, ‘the temple of the 
Teale of the gods,’ Like other renowned cities in 
Babylonia, it was one of the sacred places to which 
the dead were taken for burial, and is completely 
surrounded by graves. In the time of Ur-Engur 
and his successors, it was the capital of the district, 
and an exccedingly important place, many of the 
smaller States around being subject to it. The 
possession of important shrines naturally added 
to its influence, and Peters states that from the 
amount of slag found there it must have been 
also one of the principal manufacturing centres 
of the district in which it lies. Many scholars 
are of opinion that proof of the identity of Ur of 
the Chaldees with dris site lies in the fact that 
Haran, to which city Terah and his family mi- 
grated, was also a centre of moon-god worship, 
whilst the sacred mountain of the Jews, Sinai, 
being so named after Sin, the moon-god, is & 
further confirmation, This, however, is a point 
which may well be left undecided, as it is by no 
means certain that Terah and his family were 
worshippers of the moon; and, even supposing that 
such was the case, Maran may have been selected 
for other reasons than that the moon-yod was wor- 
shipped there, shrines to that deity being not 
uncommon in the ancient East. 

Notwithstanding the inherent probability of the 
identity of the ancient Babylonian Uru (Mugheir) 
with the biblical Ur of the Chaldees, the name is 
not so near as might be wished. ‘he Heb, form 
has a long vowel, represented by x, at the begin- 
ning, and no vowel at all after the consonant (1). In 
the Bab. Uru, however, though there is no indica- 
tion that the end-vowel was long, there is but little 
doubt that it was originally so, as the non-Semitic 
(Akkadian) form Urima, or, better, Uruoa, shows. 
Frd. Delitzsch (Paradies, p. 226) expresses the 
opinion that the old form of the name in Akkadian 
was Urum (Uruma); but that this is not quite 
correct, is proved by the 4-column eyllabary 
82-8-16, 1,* where the non-Semitic pronunciation 
is given as Uri, the terminal -ma or -wa, found 
in the archaic brick-inscriptions from the site, being 
(as is usual in the Assyr.-Bab. syllabaries) omitted. 
There would, then, seem to be but little doubt that 
these last two syllables, -vn« or -vwa, are in part 
preserved in the form Urie (Ovpln), used by Eupole- 
mus as quoted by Eusebius. It is true that it im- 

lies that the + of twa only was heard, but the 
feb. form, which is undoubtedly older, does not 
contain it. 

This circumstance leads to the probability that 
the Ur-Kasdim of the OT may, in reality, stand 
for more than the name of a mere city; and if this 
be the case, it is not impossible that by these words 
the whole land of Akkad was intended—the Uri or 
Ura of the non-Semitic (Akkadian) inscriptions. 
The patriarch and his family in such a case would 
have had the whole extent of the province of Akkad 


* Published by T. G. Pinches in S. A. Smith’s Miscellaneous 
Assyrian Texts, 1887 (pl. 26). 
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(northern Babylonia) in which to roam and find 

asturage for their flocks and herds, instead of 
being confined to the neighbourhood of the city of 
Uru(Mugheir), Ur-Kasdim, ‘ Ur of the Chaldeans’ 
{the ‘ land of the Chaldseans’ of the LXX), is prob- 
ably so called in order to distinguish it from some 
other Ur where the Chaldmwans were not; and, in 
this case, either the province of Ura (Akkad) or the 
city of Uriwa would! suit best, to the exclusion of 
Urfa and the castle of Ur between Hatra and 
Nisibis. 

From exceedingly early times the kings of Baby- 
lonia called themselves kings of Kengi-Ura, 1.e. 
Sumer and Akkad, and from this equivalence it is 
clear that Uri or Ura is the same as the district 
(not the city) called Akkad, and so named appar- 
ently from one of the chief cities, known as Agadé, 
Semiticized into Akad or Akkad. On this account 
the Semitic population called the whole tract 
Akkadu, ‘the Akkadian (land),’ to the exclusion 
of Uru, which name was already used, to all 
appearance, as the Semitic form of Uriwa. That 
they did not call this Akkadian district Uru may 
be regarded as an argument against its possible 
identification with Ur of the Chaldces, though it 
would seem, on the other hand, to be to a certain 
extent justified by the translation of the LXX, 
whose rendering, ‘country of the Chaldzans,’ not- 
withstanding that it docs not seem to represent 
any Semitic or non-Semitic Babylonian expres- 
sion,” may nevertheless be due to some tradition 
which they possessed. In connexion with this it 
is worthy of note that Ur, in the Heb. text, is not 
called the ‘city,’ but the ‘land’ of the nativity of 
Maran, who died there ‘ in the presence of his father 
Terah.’ 

The tradition that Ur of the Chaldees is repre- 
sented by the ruins known as Warka may be dis- 
missed, as this is now known to be the Erech of 
Gn 10", called by the Babylonians Uruk.+ Its 
identification with the castle of Ur (Ammianus 
Marcellinus, XXV. vill. 7) in the Mesopotamian 
desert between Hatra and Nisibis, is also worth- 
less, this place having been founded by the 
Persians. 

Concerning the name itself, it is needful to state 
that /Avaldu is to all appearance a late word, not 
provable in the cuneiform inscriptions before the 
9th cent. B.c., when Adad-nirari III. uses it, and 
seems to mean, by the expression mat Kaldt, the 
whole of Babyloma. The Heb. Kasdim preserves 
the original s, changed, in the native form, into 7 
before the dental.+ 


LITERATURE.—Loftus, Travels, 1857; Delitzsch, Paradies, p. 
226; Dillmann, Genesis, 199 ff. ; G. Rawlinson, Aonarchies, vol. 
{.; Schrader, COT i. p. 114ff.; Peters, Nivpur, vol. ii. ; Vaux 
in Smith’s Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Geoyraphy ; also the articles 
AcoaD, BABKL, CuaLD&a, and Sune, in this Dictionary. 


T. G. PINCHES. 


* Uru, the non-Semitic (dialectic) word for ‘city,’ the original 
form of which was guru, also kur, ‘country,’ and §u7, ‘moun- 
tain,’ furnish material for comparison, but the combination of 
these with Kasdim, ‘Chaldeans,’ a Semitic word, ia in the 
highest degree unlikely. 

t Sir Henry Rawlinson (JRAS xii. 141, note) refers to a tradi- 
tion that Abraham was born not at Ur, but at Erech. This 
would bring the district of Ur somewhat far south, but Erech 
may have been included within its boundaries. The statement 
probably has, however, little or no value. 

t According to Prof. Sayce, the Kasdim and the Chaldawi each 
had a different origin, the former being those West Semitic 
tribes who invaded Babylonia towards the end of the 8rd 
millennium B.c., and established there that dynasty of kings of 
which Hammurabi (Amraphel) is the most renowned. It was 
at this time that Kasdim and Babylonian became synonymous, 
like Chaldwan and Babylonian in later days. Ur (Mukayyar) 
being situated on the western bank of the Euphrates, would 
naturally be in the district which, as pointed out by Hommel, 
was outside the limits of Babylonia proper, and therefore within 
the domain of those ay conquerors. (On these matters, and 
the question of Arphaxad, see Sayce, Expus. Times, Nov. 190], 
pp. 64-66, and Hommel, ib., March 1902, p. 286). 


URBANUS (Ovp8avés, AV Urbane).—The name 
(masculine) of a Christian greeted by St. Paul in 
Ro 16%, described as ‘our helper in Christ.’ The 
name is common among slaves, and is found in 
inscriptions of the Imperial household (CJL vi. 
4237). Heis commemorated Oct. 31 with Stachys 
and Amplias (which see). For later legends see 
Acta Sanctorum, Oct., vol. xiii, p. 687. 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

URI ("nx ‘fiery’; or perhaps contracted from 
munx)—1. The father of BEZALEL, Ex 312 35® 3822, 
1Ch 2”, 2 Ch 15 (B Ovpelas in all except 1 Ch 2” 
Ovpel; A Ovpl in all except 2Ch 1° Ovplas) 2. 
Father of one of Solomon’s commissariat ofticers, 
1K 4 (BA ‘Adal, Luc. ’Addal) 8. A _ porter, 
Ezr 10* (BS ’0d000, A 'Qdové, Luc. Ovplas). 


URIAH, in 2 K 166 URIJAH (ax, wen Jer 
26. 21. 3, «flame of J”’ or ‘my light is J”’; B Ovpelas, 
A Olvplas; Urius),—1. One of David’s ‘thirty’ 
inighty men (2S 23%, 1 Ch 11“), Like Ahimelech, 
another of David’s followers, Uriah belonged b 
race to the ancient Hittite population ; but, as his 
name seems to indicate, he nel adopted his master’s 
God as his own. The few personal traits of Urial’s 
character, which are incidentally revealed in the 
narrative of 2S 11, not only illustrate the quiet 
heroism so often existent in the lives of common- 
place people, but also enable us to gauge the depths 
to which David had fallen. 

When summoned by royal command from the 
scene of war, Uriah’s behaviour was guided by a 
resolve to live as far as was possible under the same 
conditions as his comrades in the field ; accordingly 
after his interview with David, instead of seeking 
repose and relaxation in his own house, he immedi- 
ately went on duty as one of the royal bodyguard ; 
and this chivalrous determination was sv firmly 
fixed in his mind that he retained it even when in- 
toxicated. Josephus (Ané. Vu. vii. 1) in his usual 
way embellishes the story of Urialh’s death. In 
particular he states that David wrote to Joab 
‘commanding him to punish Uriah, and signified 
that he had offended,’ and supplies graphic detaiis 
of the engagement in which Uriah fell. Besides 
281 1, Uriah’s name occurs in 28 12% 38) 1 Ke 155, 
Mt 18, 

2. High pricst in the reign of Ahaz. The two 
notices of him that are found in the Bible leave us 
in some doubt as to his real character. On the one 
hand, he is selected (Is 8?) as one of two ‘ faithful 
witnesses’ who were to attest the utterance of the 
prophecy concerning Maher-shalal-hash-baz; while, 
on the other hand, the narrative of 2 K 16!!® pre- 
sents us with the picture of a weak compliant man 
who not only tolerated but even actively abetted 
the religious innovations of king Ahaz. It is 
possible that this unworthy complaisance is the 
cause of the omission of his name in what seems 
intended to be a list of high priests in 1Ch 6&%. 
He is, however, included in a list given by Josephus 
(Ant. X. viil. 6), which is evidently based on that in 
Chronicles. There are so many suspicious features 
about the Chronicler’s list that one is tempted to 
suppose an extensive corruption of the text. It is 
of course conceivable that Urijah was the second 
priest, whose special duty it was to regulate the 
temple services (cf. Jer 29°), 


The changes introduced by Ahaz with the connivance of 
Urijah were of a startling character. The pricst had appar- 
ently so placed the Assyrian altar that the ancient brazen 
altar stan: between {It and the front of the Holy Place. Ahag, 
however, was determined that his now altar should be the 
‘great’ or principal one, and so he removed the ancient altar 
to the north side of the new one. The new altar now occupled 
the correct legal position before the Holy Place, and was used 
for all ordinary sacrificial purposes. The old altar was not 
however, entirely discarded. From time immemorial kings and 
leaders of Israel had {nquired of J’’ at this same brazen altar, A 
favourable answer might not 60 easily be obtained at a new 
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one, however elegant and modern. The old altar therefore 
was retained for purposes of divination. It must, however, be 
noted that this explanation of v.15 is not free from doubt. 
Michaelis, followed by Gesenlus, Kittel, ef al., renders N3]>% 
sp) non nygnjg: ‘as for the brazen altar it will be for 
me to inquire,’ ¢.¢c. ‘to consider what I shall do with it’; so 
Vulg. erit paratum ad voluntatem meam. The LXX as +8 
= pei [=7p935) does not convey a meaning consistent with the 
context. It seems to be implied in the subsequent narrative 
that Urijah assented to the other structural alterations in the 
temple carried out by Ahaz. 

3. A prophet, son of Shemaiah of Kiriath-jearim, 
the story Bf a iione death is incidentally narrated in 
Jer 26”°3, From this we learn that he was a con- 
temporary and perhaps a disciple of Jeremiah, 
whose denunciations against Jerusalem and Judah 
he is stated to have echoed. Unlike the greater 
prophet, however, he did not succeed in evading 
the vengeance of Jehoiakim. Uriah having taken 
refuge in Egypt, the king demanded his extradi- 
tion through EInathan, his father-in-law (2 K 248), 
who was leader of an embassy, the real object of 
which was, in all probability, to solicit the aid of 
Egypt against Nebuchadnezzar, It is unlikely 
that Jehoiakim would have gone to the trouble 
and expense of sending a special mission merely 
to capture a single prophet. Having executed 
Uriah, the king added the further outrage of 
casting his dead body into the common graveyard. 
{t is commonly thought that this story is intro- 
duced here by Jeremiah in order to prove that his 
own personal risk, as recorded in this chapter, was 
a very real one. On the other hand, Rashi main- 
tains that these verses constitute the rejoinder of 
Jeremiah’s enemies to the precedent of Hezekiah 
and Micah alleged by his friends. 4. A priest, son 
or representative of HAKKOZ (Neh 3% 3!), by whom 
is probably meant the seventh of the twenty-four 
courses of priests (1 Ch 24'%), He is mentioned 
only as father or ancestor of Meremoth or Meraioth, 
an eminent priest who was chief of the four officials 
to whom Ezra entrusted the sacred vessels and 
treasure brought from Babylon (Ezr 8%, 1 Es 8% 
(URrIAS]), who repaired two sections of the wall of 
Jerusalem (Neh 3+ 7), and whose name is substi- 
tuted in the lists of priestly families, Neh 105 128- 15, 
for that of Hakkoz. 5. One of those who stood on 
Ezra’s right hand when he publicly read the Law 
(Neh 84, 1 Es 9* (Unras]). He was probably a 
priest. N. J.D. WHITE. 


URIAS. —1.(B Otpelas, BY Ovplas, A Ovdpl, AV Tri) 
lL Es 88 (LXX 8), In Ezr 88 Uriah. Verhaps 
identical with—2, (B Ovpelas, B® A Ouvplas) 1 Ks 9%, 
In Neh 8* Urinh. 


URIEL (oxox, ‘flame of El,’ or ‘my light is 
El’; cf. Phan. bow, Assyr. Urumilsi). —1. A 
Kohathite chief, 1 Ch 6% (B ’OpefA, sup ras A*? 
and Lue. OvpiAr), 1551 (B Odpepd, ’Appr, A both 
times OdpujA), 2. The maternal grandfather of 
Abijah, 2 Ch 137 (BA Orpimr). See MAACAH, 
No. 3, and cf., further, Benzinger, Chron. ad loc. 
3. See next article. 


URIEL (Ovpijd). —One of the four chief arch- 
angels. In Enoch 20? he is called ‘the angel who is 
over the world (? angel-host) and Tartarns,’ In 
keeping with this title, Uriel is the one who accom- 
panies Enoch in his visits to Tartarus, and who ex- 
Coos to him the tortures of the lost (19! 215-10 273 

*). In 2 Esdras, Uriel is sent to ask Esdras if he 
can ‘weigh the flame of fire, or measure the wind, 
or recall the past.’ If not, why does he presume to 
challenge the dealings of God (45)? Similar errands 
are narrated in 2 Ks 5% 10%, In the Prayer o 
Joseph, Uriel is the angel with whom Jaco 
wrestles. In wrestling with him, Jacob claims to 
be ‘the firstborn of every creature animated by 
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God,’ and affirms that Uriel is eighth in rank after 
him [see JOSEPH, PRAYER OF, vol. il. p. 778°]. In 
the Sibylline Oracles, ii. 228, Uriel is named as the 
one who will bring the sorrow-stricken forms of 
the Titans and giants to judgment; and in the 
Lifeof Adam and Eve, § 48, Michael and Uriel are 
commanded to bury Adam and Abel in Paradise. 
J.T. MARSHALL. 

URIM AND THUMMIM.—From an interesting 
passage of an early historical work we learn that 
the ancient Hebrews recognized three principal 
media through which the Divine will might be 
revealed to men. When Saul in his later years 
‘inquired’ of J”, ‘J” answered him not, neither by 
dreams, nor by Urim—which we may Dro en 
render, by the sacred lot—nor by prophets’ (1 
28%), The same three channels of Divine com- 
munication were also recognized in ancient Greece, 
although there divination by lot ‘was_ entirely 
overshadowed by the prophetic frenzy and inspira- 
tion through dreams’ (art. ‘Sortes’ in Smith’s Dict, 
ene 3), In this article we have to investigate 
the mode of ascertaining the Divine will by means 
of the sacred lots, known as ‘the Urim and the 
Thummim (more correctly Zummim).’ 

Considering the evident importance of this, 
apparently the only legitimate, mode of divination 
in early times, the number of express references 
to the Ua and Thummim is surprisingly limited. 
In Ex 28", Lv 8° (both P) we have oman (ha-’tirim) 
and onan (Ahat-tummim); in Ezr 2%, Neh 7%, 
without the article (here only in OT) ’érim and 
tummim. Dt 338 gives them in the reverse order 
(see below). In Na 2721, 1S 289 ’drim stands alone. 
1S 14%) from which, in our MT, Urim and 
Thummim has disappeared, will be fully discussed 
below,* where also will be found the few references 
in the apocryphal writings. 


The present vocalization leaves no doubt as to the etymology 
and signification of OMAN and OMA intended by the Massoretic 
scholars. The former is evidently connected with x ‘light,’ 


the latter ia the plural of Dh, ‘completencss,’ in a moral sense 
‘perfection,’ ‘innocence’; the idea being, perhaps, that Urim 
was the lot which brought to light the yuilt of the subject of 
the ordeal, while Thummim established his tnnocence. The 
words are to be understood as intensive plurals, and rendered, 
on this hypothesis, ‘ Light and Perfection (or Innocence),' rather 
than as RVm (Ex 28), ‘ the Lights and the Perfections.’ It will, 
however, appear in the sequel that the sacred lot waa fre- 
quently used where there is no question of guilt or innocence, 
and it ig an open question whether the Massoretic pronuncia- 
tion reaches back to the time when the lot was in use. Various 
alternative etymologies have heen probeees of late. Thus Well- 
hausen in his /rolegomena (Eng. ed. p. 894) proposed to connect 
Urim with the verb 12x, ‘to curse,’ and expressed approval of 
Freytag’s connexion of Thunimim with the Arabio tamitma, a 
specics of amulet (see Freytag, Lex Arab.-Lat. i. 199>; JRL 
xix. (1900) 58); cf. Haupt-Schwally, ZA7'W xi. 172, who sug- 
esta ‘cursing and blessing’ as probable renderings; and Ball, 
in the list of proper names at end of his Light from the Kast, 
‘biddings eid forbiddings (?).’ In his later works, however, 
Wellh. has given up this etymology. In view of the ancient 
and long-continued influence of Babylonian ideas on the 
religious thought of the West, there is greater probability in 
the etymology recently proposed by some Assyriologists of 
repute, who suggest ag the root of ON the Picl infin. form 
wuru (stem INN or 1k), ‘to send forth (an edict),’ whence 
urtu and tertu, the technical Babylonian terms for an oracle. 
(See Zimmern, Beitrage zur Kentnis d. bab. Reliyion, 88f. 91, 
note 2; Muss-Arnolt, AJSEZ xvi. (1900) 218), One is further 
tempted to connect Thummim with the verb tama, Piel tum7na, 
frequent in the divination vocabulary of the Babylonians, in the 
sense of ‘to put under a spell’ (see Zimmern’s vocabulary, op. 
cit. 78). ‘If these derivations are correct, OX and O'R would 
correspond to the Babyl. a@rtu (‘‘ command,” ‘‘decision,” mostl 
of the gods), and tamitu, a synonym of pirishtu-:‘' oracle, 
‘‘oracular decision of the gods” ’ (Muss-Arnolt, op. cit. 219). 


The renderings of the ancient VSS give no help 
either towards the etymology and significance of 
the original terms, or towards the real nature of 
the objects themselves. 

*In Ps 433 Lagarde (Propheta noel Br xlvif) would read 


‘send forth thy Urim and thy Thummim’ (cf. Dt 885). See alse 
Duhm in Kurzer Handcom. in loo. 
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The Targums and Syr. VSS merely transliterate the Heb. 
terms. The Gr. VSS vary in a remarkable way, showing that 
their authors had no tradition to guide them. For O'7iN we 
find the following renderings: (a) dvAwes, ‘manifestation’ 
(perhaps rather ‘direction,’ ‘instruction,’ since the correspond- 
ing 3wAée is used by LXX to render the Hiphil of 7} in Dt 3310 
and other synonymous Ileb. verbs), Ex 2890 [LXX 2%], Lv 88, 
1 Eg 54; (b) 3x0 * (scil. /60:), ‘clear,’ ‘transparent’ (jewels, see 
below], Nu 2721, Dt 338, 1S 1441 [not in MT] 288, Sir 4619, also 
868 (EV 833], according to the better reading of XA; cf. AVm 
‘as the asking of Urim’; (c) the verb gerifa, ‘to give light,’ 
Ezr 263, Neh 795; (d) the later translators prefer the more literal 
rendering ¢erie0/, ‘lights,’ so Aq., Symm., and Theod, Ex 2890; 
but in Dt 838 Symm. has (¢) 3:3e7%, the source of Jerome's 
doctrina, unless the Latin Father so understood 3fracs as 
above suggested. 

For O'9A we have (a) &A4Gua, truth ’—perhaps suggested by 
the fact that the presiding judge in Egypt wore, suspended from 
his neck, an image of Tme, the Egyptian goddess of truth (sce 
end of thig article)—Ex., Lv., Deut., 1 Es., as above, Sir 4510; 
(b) sosérms, 18 144,¢ here ‘innocence’; (c) situa, ‘perfect 
things,’ Ezr 268; (d) in the later translators (Aq. etc.) also liter- 
ally rAuérnre, ‘perfections.’ The renderings of the Old Latin 
and Jerome hesitate in the same way between doctrina, demon- 
stratio, ostensio, also doctus, for Urim, and verttas, perfectio, 
sanctitas, perfectus, eruditus, for Thumimirm. 


In proceeding to investigate the nature and use 
of the Urim and Thummim, it seems advisable to 
begin with the data of the youngest products of 
Heb. literature, and to proceed backwards to those 
of the earliest. Setting aside for the present the 
speculations of Philo and Josephus, to whom we 
shall return, we find no help in our investigation 
from the references in the deutero-canonical writ- 
ings recorded above, viz. 1 Es 5®, in which the 
high priest is described as ‘wearing Urim and 
Thummim’ (so RV; AV, following Vulg., ‘ clothed 
in doctrine and truth’), Sir 36° 45°, The first 
item of interest is furnished by the fact recorded 
in Ezr 2%= Neh 7®, that certain familics were ex- 
cluded from the enjoyment of priestly rights 
until the purity of their descent should be estab- 
lished by ‘a pricst with Urim and with Thummim.’ 
From this it is manifest that the use of these 
mysterious objects, and possibly also their precise 
nature, were unknown to the Jewish authorities 
of the post-exilic age. 

This brings us to the Priests’ Code. Without 
pausing to inquire, at this stage, into the full 
significance attributed by the compilers of this 
document to the Urim and Thummim, we may 
learn at least two facts which will clear the wa 
for further investigation, and prove the impossl- 
bility of a widely current view as to the identity 
of these objects. After giving minute directions 
for the making of the ‘ breastplate of judgment’ 
(for which see vol. i. p. 319f.), attached to the high 
priest’s ephod, P proceeds thus: ‘And thou [Moses] 
shalt put tnto the (breast pats or) pouch of judgq- 
ment the Urim and the Thummim’ (Ex 28%), fy) 
explanation is given of these, nor any instructions 
for making them, The latter omission so impressed 
the Samaritans that the requisite order is supplied 
here, and executed 397!, in their recension ae the 
Pentateuch. The rendering above given of the 
ambiguous phrase of the original opy'np jwrdy any 
is that imperatively demanded by the context (see 
the commentaries) in preference to the possible 
alternative adopted by the LXX, xal émriOjoes eri 
7d Adyiowy THs Kploews Thy S)prAWow Kal Thy dd\Oear, 
‘thou shalt put upon t the oracle of judgment the 
Urim and the Thummim.’ This mistaken render- 
ing is mainly responsible for the view entertained 
by many writers, from Josephus to Kalisch (Zisé. 
and Crit. Comm. tw loc.), that the Urim and 
Thummim are to be identified with the jewels of 
the breastplate, enumerated in the verses preced- 
ing. P’s contribution to the discussion, therefore, 

* Hos 8¢ LXX for ‘ teraphim.’ 

¢ The MT has here the corrupt reading 0° 8H, see below. 

t The Samaritan-Hebrew actually read by mnn3z} here and 
in Lv 85, 
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consists in showing (1) that the Urim and Thummim 
were understood in priestly circles, about the close 
of the Exile, as something distinct both from the 
ephod and from the gems with which the pouch 
of the ephod was ornamented ; and (2) that they 
were conceived as material objects of comparatively 
small dimensions, capable of eaters inserted in the 
pouch, which indeed was constructed solely with 
& view to contain them. The other references of 
the Priestly Code (Lv 8°, Nu 27?!) cive no further 
clue to the nature of Urim and Thummim, The 
second | aa ste however, shows the importance 
attached to them in the ideal theocratic com- 
munity of P as the authorized medium of Divine 
revelation, 

When we pase from these ideal representations 
to the actual history of the pre-exilic period, while 
we meet with an equal readiness to presuppose 
familiarity with the objects under discussion, we 
are able for the first time to learn something as to 
the modus operandi in the use of the sacred lot. 
The most explicit of the earlier passages in which 
this modus operandi is exhibited is the graphic 
narrative in 1S 14. Here we find the Hebrew 
host, led by Saul and Jonathan, proceeding to 
ascertain the cause of the Divine displeasure (v.%7) 
in the face of their hereditary enemies, the Philis- 
tines. Unfortunately, the Heb. text has here 
suffered serious mutilation, and, as even the most 
conservative scholars admit, must be restored by 
the help of the Greek version. The latter, in 
Lucian’s recension (Lagarde’s ed.), runs thus, v.“* ; 
‘And Saul said, O Lord, the God of Israel, why 
hast thou not answered thy servant this day? if 
the iniquity be in me or in Jonathan my son, give 
Urim (68s 64\ous [see above]); and if thou sayest 
thus: The iniquity isin the people, give Thummim 
(ds dotérnra; MT opp 439, which cannot possibly 
mean, as RV, ‘show the right’).* And the lot 
fell upon Saul and Jonathan, and the people 
escaped, And Saul said; Cast the lot between 
me and Jonathan my son, and on whomsoever the 
Lord shall cause the lot to fall, let him die.’ The 
true text was apparently still accessible to Jerome, 
who renders: ‘slin me aut in Jonatha filio meo, 
est iniquitas hc, da ostensionem [Urim]); aut si 
hee iniquitas est in populo meo da sanctitatem 
(‘Thamnimy.’ 

From the text of this important passave in its 
original form, then, we learn (1) eat the Urim 
and Thummim were the recognized medium for 
discovering the guilt or innocence of suspected 
parties, a species of Divine ordeal ; (2) that as the 
ots were only two in number, only one question 
could be put ata time, and that in a way admitting 
only of two alternative answers; (3) that where 
these answers, from the nature of the case, could 
not be given by a mere ‘ yes’ or ‘no’ (sce below), 
it was necessary to agree beforehand on the way 
in which the issuing lot was to be interpreted ; 
(4) a fourth inference, that the manipulation of 
the lots was the prerogative of the pricsts, may 
be drawn from the context (see below), but is more 
explicitly stated in the only other reference to 
Urim and Thummim in pre-exilic literature. In 
the so-called ‘ Blessing of Moses’ (Dt 33)—perhaps 
as early as the time of Jeroboain I. (so Dillmann 
and Driver), certainly not later than Jeroboam II. 
(so most critics)—the benediction of Levi opens 
thus: ‘Give to Levi thy Thumminm, and thy Urim 
to the man of thy favour’ (v.5, following LXX 
with Ball, PSBA, 1896, 1181f., and Bertholet, 
Kurzer Handcom. in loc.). 

Another step forward is suggested by the com- 
parison of the function here assigned to the 


* See Driver's Notes on the Heb, Text of the Books of Samuel 
for the restoration of the original Hebrew of the essential 
portions of the above. 
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Levitical priesthood with another recital of the 
priestly prerogatives, where the tribe of Levi alone 
18 represented as chosen by J” ‘ to offer upon mine 
altar, to burn incense, and to bear * (nxivd) an ephod 
before me’ (18 2%, cf. 2218 LXX). For although 
our present eb. text nowhere expressly associates 
the Urim and the Thummim with the mysterious 
ephod-image of the early writers (see EPHOoD, No. 
2, vol. i.), an examination of the whole narrative 
of 1S 14 in the Greek text, and of other passages 
in the Books of Samuel, where this ephod figures 
as indispensable to the manipulation of the lot 
leads to the conclusion that the ephod-image and 
Urim and Thurnmim had some intimate but as yet 
undiscovered connexion the one with the other. 
Thus, in 1S 14, the priest of v.4 who presides over 
the ordeal of Urim and Thummim can be no other 
than Ahijah the descendant of Eli, who accom- 
panied Saul, ‘bearing an ephod’ (5x xy3 v.38). In 
v.'8, according to the true text, he is summoned to 
‘bring forward the ephod’ (rpocdyaye rd épovd—not 
asin M'T ‘the ark’; see ARK, vol. i. p. 150", note §; 
Epnuop, vol. i. p. 776, note t), evidently for the 
purpose of consulting the lot, but immediately 
ordered to ‘withdraw’ his hand when on the point 
of proceeding to its manipulation (v.!*). Again, in 
the story of David's adventures at Keilah, we read 
of his being joined by the priest Abiathar, bring- 
ing ‘an ephod in his hand’ (18 238). He 18 
requested by David, in terms identical with those 
used by Saul, to ‘bring forward the ephod’ (v.°) ; 
whereupon the former HuScoe es to ask a series of 
questions, each capable of being answered by a 
simple ‘ eae or ‘no’ (vv.!"14), It is impossible to 
escape the inference that these two narratives of 
a solemn inquiring of J” on the part of Saul and 
David offer complete parallels, that in both the 
answer is obtained by means of Urimand Thummim, 
and that in either case these objects are carried in 
and cast from, or in some other way intimately 
connected with, the ephod-image. What has now 
been said of the incidents of 15 235 applies 
equally to the similar procedure in 30’*, where 
Baty again ‘inquired of J”’ by means of the 
ephod. 

Indeed most scholars would go further, and 
maintain that in a number of other places, where 
the same phrase ‘to inquire of J” ("a Sxy)’ is em- 
re and where the use of the sacred lot ‘ before 
J”? is stated, recourse to Urim and Thummim is 
implied in every case. The most important of 
such passages are Jos7"*)* Achan’s trespass, Jg 1 
20276, 1 S 10'%-24 the election of Saul, 2 § 2! 51 23, 

To say that the Urim and Thummim of the 
earlier historians must have been intimately con- 
nected with the portable images to which they gave 
the name of ephod in the casting of the sacred lot, 
doves not help us to discover the real nature of the 
objects in question. The etymology, as we have 
seen, is equally of no avail. The Greek trans- 
lators in rendering Urim by 47A0 (A(6a] apparently 
identified it with the jewels of the breastplate. 
We are therefore left to conjecture that, on the 
analogy of the sortes of classical antiquity, they 
may have been two stones, either in the shape of 
dice or in tablet form, perhaps also of different 
colours. Some support is given to this view, 
which is that of most modern writers (see Litera- 
ture at end of article), by the fact that the Heb. 
word for ‘lot,’ géra/, as is inferred from its Arabic 
congeners, originally signified a stone (cf. Gr. 
Yijp~os, ‘& pobble used in voting,’ and the Bab. 
ae ‘a stone,’ whence, according to Jensen, quoted 

y Wildeboer in Kurzer Handcom., ans Est 3°, 
synonymous with 593, is derived). 

With the growth of more spiritual conceptions 


* Not as EV ‘to wear,’ a sense which x¥j nowhere has in 
Hebrew. 


URIM AND THUMMIM 


of the Divine character and of His relation te 
mundane aftlairs, recourse to the lot as a means of 
ascertaining the mind of J” gradually fell into 
abeyance. It cannot be a mere coincidence that 
the use of Urim and Thummim is never mentioned 
in the historical narratives after the time of David. 
The rise of the prophetic order in Israel provided 
the nation with a worthier channel for the revela- 
tion of the Divine will, and with more trustworthy 
counsellors in the crises of the individual and 
national life. The further we descend the stream 
of history the more conspicuous 1s this displace- 
ment of the priestly lot by the prophetic voice 
(contrast Ezr 28=Neh 7© with 1 Mac 4@ 14%), 
That the Urim and Thummim should reappear in 
the scheme of the Priestly Code is not surprising. 
It is part of its ideal reconstruction of the theocracy 
that the high priest should be at all points fully 
equipped for his office as the Divine vicegerent in 
the theocracy. Vor this end he is provided with 
the already mysterious Urim and Thummim, the 
manipulation of which was one of the most prized 
of the ancient prerogatives of the priestly caste. 
Their early association with the now long tabooed 
Wat and the fact that the bosom-folds of 
the upper garment was a common receptacle for 
the ‘lot’ as used in everyday affairs (see Pr 16% ‘ the 
lot is shaken in the bosom-fold, but the whole dis- 
posing thereof is of J”?),* may have suggested to the 
authors of the Priestly Code the placing of the 
Urim and Thummim in the saseailed pouch of the 
high priest’s ephod. In any case it is clear from 
the principal passage, Ex 28°, that it is rather a 
sym Slieal than a practical significance that is 
attached to the mysterious contents of the ‘ pouch 
of judgment (or decision).’ Israel, in the person of 
Aaron its representative, is here presented as the 
continual recipient of Js ‘decisions’ and guidance, 
and the position of the symbols ‘upon his heart’ 
betokens the readiness of Israel at all times to 
yield obedience to these Divine commands. 

After the exhaustive presentation of the earlier 
biblical data as to the use and associations of the 
Urim and Thummim, little need be said of the 
views of older scholars, whose method of research 
was vitiated by their taking the representations of 
the Priests’ Code as decisive for the nature and use 
of these objects in the historical period. Thus, 
probably, few will be found to maintain the once 
widely accepted theory that found the prototype 
of the Urim and Thummim in the jewelled image 
of Tme, the goddess of truth and patron of justice, 
which the Chief Justice (6 dpxidicaorhs, Athan, 
Var. Hist. xiv. 34; ef. Diod. Sic. i. 48) of Egypt 
wore on his breast ; still less todefend an Eyyptian 
etymology for Urim and Thummim (Wilkinson, 
Anc, Egyptians [1878], vol. iii. p. 183, with figure 
of judges breastplate).t The same comparative 
isnoring of the evidence of our oldest sources as 
to the nature of the ancient lot is fatal to the 
acceptance of the thesis recently brought for- 
ward by an American scholar (Muss-Arnolt, see 
below), that the Urim and Thuimmim are a re- 
flexion of the ‘Tablets of Destiny’ of the Baby- 
lonian mythology.t 

Nor need we dwell on the many absurd specula- 
tions as to the nature of Urim and Thummim, and 
asa to the mode in which their fants was sup- 
plied, which are to be found in the works of Jewish 
and Christian writers from Philo and Josephus 

* Of. Book of Jubilees 811, where the lots for the apportioning 
of the earth among the sons of Noah are drawn from the 
patriarch’s bosom. 

t See, however, Hommel, 4H7' 282f., who finds the original 
of the Jewish high priest's ephod in the pectoral of the High 
Priest of Memphis, as figured by Erman, Eyypt, 298. 

t The most that can be aaid for this view ia that the presence 
of these tablets on the breaste of Marduk and Nebo was known 


to P, and may possibly have influenced his placing of them on 
the breast of the high priest (but see above). 
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l 
downwards, and for which the curious reader is 


referred to the bibliography at the end of this 
article.* Philo, it may be said, did not, as is often 
erroneously stated, regard the Urim and Thummim 
as two images carried in the breastplate (see 
Mangey’s note, Opp. ii. 152), but as symbols of ‘the 
two virtues, Illumination and Truth (d4A\woly re xal 
GdjGeayv).’ Josephus (Ant, I1t. viii. 9) does not ex- 
pressly name the Urim and Thummim, but appears 
to identify them with the jewels of the breastplate 
and on the shoulders of the high priest, which, by a 
miraculous effulgence, gave supernatural guidance, 
particularly on the eve of battle.t 

A favourite cn es pay of Jewish writers, 
reaching back to the Jerusalem Targum (pseudo- 
Jonathan on Ex 28”), was to the effect that Urim 
and Thummim contained the sacred tetragramma- 
ton (mm), which spelled out answers to inquirers by 
illuminating the letters of the tribal naines on the 
transparent gems! Scarcely less curivus is the 
view, probably still widely entertained, that the 
high priest threw himself into a hypnotic trance 
by gazing intently on the dazzling jewels,—again 
wrongly identified with Urim and Thummim,—and 
while in this state was the recipient of the Divine 
message (see Kalisch, Exodus, pp. 540-545, and cf. 
Plumptre in art. cited above). 


LITERATORE.-—For the views of older scholars ece Buxtorf, 
‘Historia Urim et Thummitm’ in Uyolini, 7'hesaurus, vol. xii., 
and Spencer, De legg. Hebrworum rituatibua (1685), dissert. 7. 
Of modern works and articles reference may be made, besides 
the ordinary commentaries, to the artt. in Winer’s RWB (with 
reff. to many older works); Riehm, HWB, art. ‘Licht und 
Recht’ (Luther's rendering of Urim and Thummin); Smith’s 
DB, and esp. to the exccllent study of Kautzsch in PRE? vol. 
xvi.; the standard treatises on Biblical Archwology; Kalisch’s 
excursus in the body of hiscommentary on Exod1ta, pp. 640-545; 
Haupt, ‘Babylonian Elements in the Levitical Ritual’ in JBL 
rix. (1900) pp. 68f., 72f.; and for a complete conspectus of the 
views of modern scholars, W. Muss-Arnolt, Zhe Urim and 
Thummiin, @ Suggestion as to their original Nature and Signs- 
ficance, a reprint from AJSL, July 1900. 

.R.S. KENNEDY. 

USURY.—See DEBT, vol. i. p. 579f. We may add 
here that the Babylonian contract tablets show 
that the payment of interest was an established 
custom from the time of Khammurabi (c. 2200 B.c.) 
onwards. Doubtless it had already existed for 
centuries in the time of that king. He interferes 
to enforce the payment of a loan with interest. 
The usual rate of interest seems to have been 20 
per cent., though the payment is also mentioned 
of 114 and 134. In another case a loan is to be 
repaid within two months, after which 10 por cent. 
interest will be charged. In addition to silver or 
money there are lent corn, dates, sesame secd, and 
onions. Some of the loans are secured on houses, 
slaves, etc.; and in one case the services of the 
slave specified as security are given in place of 
interest. ‘These contract tablets, etc., extend from 
c. 2200 B.C. toc. 100 B.c. (Guide to Bab. and Assyr. 
Ant., Brit. Mus., 1900, pp. 122-191). 

At Athens, in the classical period, interest varied 
from 12 to 20 per cent., at Rome from 8% to 12 per 
cent. ; but towards the beginning of the Christian 
era the rate of interest at Nome was lowered 
through the accumulation of capital, but high 
rates still prevailed in the provinces. In Greece 
and Rome money was often lent and interest pau 
by the month. See art. ‘Interest’ in Dict. Class. 
Ant., O. Seyffert, etc. W. H. BENNETT. 


UTA (O74), 1 Es 5®.—His sons returned among 
the temple servants under Zerubbabel. There is 
no corresponding name in Ezra and Nehemiah. 


* A convenient and accessible summary of the more important 
of these older viewa will be found in Plumptre’s article in 
Smith’s DB. 

+ Josephus’ statement, ‘the breastplate and eardon a nat 
intended by him to represent Urim and phuimninliii) left off 
shining two hundred years’ before his time, is too absurd to 
require refutation. 


UTHAI (‘my).—1. The name of an individual or 
a family of Judah, settled at Jerusalem after the 
Captivity, 1 Ch 94 (B Twéel, A Vw6l, Luc. Ov0l); 
called in Neh 114 ATHAIAH. 2 One of the sons 
of Bigvai who returned with Ezra, Ezr 8" (B Ovét, 
A Ové@al, Lue. ’QGal). 


UTHI (B Otrov, A Ov0l), 1 Es 8&= Uthai, Ezr 8", 


UZ (YAY 5 LXX "Qs [Gn 227) "0, Lag. "OF; Job 1! 
327 4217-8 » yA [xwpa] F Avo(e)iris] ; Vulg. Hus (Gn 
10% Us, Jer 25” Ausitis]).—1. The alice son of 
Aram, and grandson of Shem (Gn 10”), As the 
name of Aram is omitted in the parallel passage in 
1 Ch 1?7, Shem would there seem to have been his 
father. This, however, must be due to some over- 
kivht, the wanting passave being duly inserted in 
the LXX.—2. A son of Nahor by Mileah, the 
eldest brother of Buz and Kemuel ‘the father of 
Aram?’ (Gn 22"!), In the AV the name is tran- 
scribed Huz (Josephus has Odfos).—-8 One of the 
two sons of Dishan, son of Seir the Horite (Gn 36°). 
—4, The'name of the native place of Job. Con- 
siderable diflerence of opinion exists as to how far 
the above names are connected. There wonld 
seem to be but little doubt that the genealogical 
statements in Gn 10 are ethnological and geo- 
pepiiced rather than personal, and all that can 

e deduced from them therefore is, that the people 
of Ug were Semites of the Aramman stock. That 
Uz the son of Nahor should be nncle of Aram and 
Chesed, is probably due to the existence of two 
distinct traditions concerning these Semitic races, 
the earlier one making him a son of Aram, and 
the later one attributing to him an earlier period 
than that of Aram. Nevertheless, it is not by any 
means impossible that a recurrence of names at 
a later date may have taken place, such a thing 
being by no means unusual, as the genealogical lists 
show.” Kautzsch, on the other hand, goes further, 
and maintains not only the connexion of Ug the 
grandson of Shem with Uz the son of Nabor, but 
also with Ug the son of Dishan as well.f ‘This he 
regards as indicating that the district belonging 
to the tribe represented by Aram’s firstborn 
originally included a considerable part of that of 
the Aramean tribes. From this Ug in the wider 
sense is to be separated Ug in the narrower sense, 
which originated in the mingling of the Aramaan 
Ugites with another Semitic race—the ‘ Nahorites’ 
of Gn 224" Uz the grandson of Seir is to be 
explained in a similar manner as a& mingling of 
(pre-Edomite) Horites and Aramaan Uzites in a 

art of Idumia. The ‘land of Ug’ would there- 
fore be a rather extensive geographical idea. All 
this seems to be confirmed by other coincidences of 
names accompanying that of Uz—the name of 
Aram, already referred to; Maacah, another son 
of Nahor (Gn 22*4, which forms part of a geo- 

raphical name in 1 Ch 19°); Buz (Gn 22?) and 

Suzite (Job 322); Chesed (Gn 22%) and Kasdim 
(Job 1” AV and RV ‘Chaldeans’); Shuah, a 
nephew of Nahor (Gn 25°), and Shubite (Job 
24); also Kedem, the country whither Abraham 
sent Shuah, together with his other children b 
Keturah (Gn 255), and the race to which Jo 
belonged—the ‘sons of the East’ or Béné-Kedem 
(Job 1%), 

The question of the position of the land of Uz 
would appear to be determinable within very 
narrow limits. In Job 1" it would seem that 


* The Assyro-Rabylonian royal lists likewise indicate that the 
repetition of renowned or venerated names was far from being 
an uncommon thing among the Semites in ancient times, 

t It ia to be noted that rd. Delitzsch regards Uz, the grand- 
aon of Seir (Gn 8628), as another person of the game name,—or & 
chance-likeness,—a theory supported by La 4%, where Edom 
appears in temporary possession of Uz, either wholly or in 
part. 
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Job’s estate lay open to the depredations of the 
Sabeeans and the Chaldeans, and was therefore on 
the edge of the great desert, agreeing with v.’, 
where the destruction wrought by the wind from 
that direction is referred to. ‘The native countries 
of Job’s friends likewise favour this view—that is, 
so far as those districts can be identified. Thus 
Eliphaz came from Teman (Job 2"), which was to 
all appearance an Edomite locality, Teman bein 
referred to in Gn 36" as a deacendant of Esau an 
son of Eliphaz, which last was evidently, therefore, 
a genuine Edomite name. His second friend, 
Bildad ‘ the Shuhite,’ came from Shuahb, the district 
and name of one of the sons of Abraham and 
Keturah. The name of Job’s third friend, Zophar 
the Naamathite, does not help, that district being 
unknown (see NAAMAH); but Elihu the Buzite 
must have come from a neighbouring country, as 
is implied by Gn 227, The inscriptions of the 
kings of Assyria also throw some lizht upon the 
question. Thus Esarhaddon, in one of his expedi- 
tions to the west, passed through Bdzu, reaching, 
at a distance of 180 kas-gid, the country of Hazf, 
and these two districts are, with one consent, re- 
garded as the Buz and Hazo of Gn 2271-24, Shuah 
is in like manner identified with the Suhwu of 
Tiglath-pileser I., according to whom it lay one 
day’s journey from Carchemish in the land of 
Hatti. In the same neighbourhood lay the land 
of Yasbukda (‘the Yasbukians’), identified by 
Frd. Delitzsch with the Ishbak of Gn 25% This 
lace, which is referred to by Shalmaneser Il., was 
in the neighbourhood of Shuah, with which it is 
mentioned in the passage of Genesis here referred 
to. Shalmaneser received tribute from the land 
of Shuah; but whether it was at this time (B.C. 
859) or 28 years later, when he sent an army to 
the same district, is not certain. On the second 
occasion he received tribute from a certain SAsi, 
mar mat Uzzd, ‘a son of the land of Uzz4,’ who 
submitted to him, and whom he placed on the 
throne of Patinu. It may even be that the 
rulers of this latter ice were counted among 
‘the kings of the land of Uz.’ Uzzt (or Oza, as 
analogy teaches may have been the more correct 
form) certainly lay, according to Frd. Delitzsch, 
W. and N.W. of Aleppo, at no great distance 
from Patinu, and must have been an important 
lace; hence the raising of its king to the 
ominion of Patinu.* 

Though the Assyrian inscriptions do not indicate 
clearly the land of Uz, and its identification with 
the land of UzzA is not so satisfactory as could be 
wished,t they at least confirm the indications 

iven in the Book of Job. ‘Tradition places the 

ome of the patriarch in the Haurfan, where a 
monastery bearing his name exists (it is situated 
in the Wddy el-Lebweh). He is said to have been 
a native of Jéldn, and early Arabian authors state 
that he was born in the neighbourhood of Nawd. 
Not far from the monastery 1s shown the Makdm 
Eyytb, or ‘Station of Job,’ his well, and the 
trough in which he is said to have washed after 
his trials were over. His tomb is shared by a 
Mohammedan saint, and on a hill close by is a 
stone upon which he is said to have leaned when 
first afilicted. The currency of the tradition among 
both Christians and Mohammedans living in the 
district implies that it is of considerable antiquity. 
In view of the testimony of the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions as to the position of the land of Uz, how- 


* Whether Patinu be connected etymologically with Batanea 
or not is uncertain, but is worthy of consideration. 

¢ There is doubt as to the sibilant, whether it be really g(x) or 
2 (1) In addition to this, a long terminal vowel would not be 
expected. Delitzsch evidently regards the word as a gentilic 
adjective ; but if this be the case, there is a mistake in the text, 
U3-za-a having been written for Uz-za-a-a (= Uzzda). 


ever, Frd. Delitzsch would prefer to regard it as 
being situated rather in the neighbourhood of 
Tadmor (Palmyra). According to Josephus (Ant. 
I. vi. 4, 5) it embraced Trachonitis and Damascus, 
and the LXX represents the patriarch as having 
lived in Ausitis, on the borders of Edom and Arabia 
(there is no doubt that it was closely connected 
with the former country), so that the neighbour- 
hood of Palmyra would seem to be much too far 
N.E. It is difficult, however, to fix, at this dis- 
tance of time, the boundaries of a district which 
is known to have been fairly extensive, and which 
Dey varied in extent, in consequence of 
political changes, from time to time. 


Lrreraturs.—Kautzsch in Riehm’s Handwérte}buch, 8.0. ; 
Fra. Delitzach in ZK I’ ji. 87. (cf. hia Paradies, 259); Baedeker's 
Palestine and Syria, 407. T. G. PINCHES. 


UZAI (‘px). — Father of Palal who helped to 
rebuild the wall, Neh 3% (B Evel, A Evgal, Luc. 
Otfal). 


UZAL (5px, Sam. 5rx).—Name of a son of Joktan, 
Gn 107 (A Algfr), 1 Ch 17 (A Acéjv, Boom., Luc. 
Ovf¢ar), but figuring fas a local name in Ezk 27), 
according to one interpretation [reading >pxp (‘ from 
Uzal,’ so RVm), with Hitzig, Smend, Cornill, e¢ 
al.; B é ’Aojd\, A é& "AcajA]}, With this word 
Gesenius compared Huzelis of Hindu, mentioned 
as a market town in a passage of John of Pee 
(6th cent. A.D.) preserved D Dionysius of Tell- 
Mahre (ap. Assemani, Bibl. Or. i. 361), who sup- 
posed it to be situated in the interior of the Indian 
(t.e. Arab) country, beyond the territory of the 
Ilimyar. This may well be identical with Uzal 
(Al-Bekri, p. 206), Izal or Azal (Yakut after Ham- 
dani), which the Arab geographers declare was the 
former name of San‘a, now capitalof Yemen. The 
name was, they think, changed to San‘a either in 
honour of a queen of that name, or of San‘a son of 
Azal; or it may have been given the place by the 
Abyssinians, in whose language it means ‘ fortress.’ 
The name San‘au is found in an inscription which 
Glaser (die Albessinier, etc. p. 117) assigns to the 
2nd cent. A.D. An earlier name (according to 
him) was Tafidh (Skizze, ii. 427); none of these 
names appear to be known to the classical geo- 
graphers of Arabia (Pliny, Ptolemy, etc.), who go 
rather fully into the names of places and tribes in 
Arabia Felix. The Arab tradition, however, re- 
garded it as the most ancient city in the world, 
and the seat of the ‘kings of Yemen’; the former 
theory being apparently due to the derivation of 
the name Azal from the Arabic azal, ‘eternity,’ or 
to the alternate form Uwal (Harris, loc. cifand., 
p. 319), which might be rendered ‘first.’ If, how- 
ever, there be any truth in its great antiquity, and 
its having been a metropolis in ancient times, it 
must be identical with one of the capitals men- 
tioned by Pliny and Ptolemy; but with which 
cannot at present be decided. The name of the 
city must therefore have changed repeatedly ; and 
in the use of the name Azal or [zil in the centur 
before Mohammed we are justified in seeing with 
Glaser (Skizze, ii. 427) the influence of the Jews. 
Their influence in these regions appears from the 
statements of the Syriac chronicler to have been 
considerable; and early Arabic writers occasion- 
ally preserve traditions dating from the time of 
their ascendency. A place was shown at Sana 
where sixteen prophets had been slaughtered at 
once (Ibn Rustah); and Wahb Ibn Munabbih 
(died c. 735 A.D.) professed to have found in a 
sacred book the text, ‘Azal, Azal, though all be 
ey tae thee, yet will I be gracious unto thee,’ 
which seems to come from Is 29-3 with Azal sub- 
stituted for Ariel (Taj al-arus). Whether, then, 
the place was called Azal by conjectural identifica- 
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tion of it with the son of Joktan, cr Azal was an 
old name revived by the Jews, is not clear; the 
latter supposition is rather the more probable, 
because an Arabian locality, Azalla, is mentioned 
in the campaign of Assurbanipal (AJB ii. 221), 
and Azal rather than Uzal is the form that is best 
attested. The objection to the identilication raised 
by Glaser (2.c. 436) on the ground that of the ob- 
jects mentioned by Ezekiel as exported from Uzal 
only iron is really found in the neighbourhood, 
whereas spices are not to be found in the whole 
of Yemen, scems wanting in weight, since San‘a 
may have been a depét for them; rather more 
force attaches to his objection that the port of 
San'a would probably have been Aden (mentioned 
by Ezekiel in this context) rather than Waddan 
(Vupan) and Javan. But, indeed, the difficulties 
of both text and interpretation in the passage of 
Ezekiel are so great as to render it unsuitable for 
the deduction of inferences. 

Of the beauty and wealth of San'a glowing de- 
scriptions are given by Arabic writers, and modern 
travellers (¢.g. W. B. Harris, A Journey through 
the Yemen, 1893, PP. 299-322) confirm them. It is 
at an elevation of 7250 feet above the sea-level, 
with a mountain (Jebel Nujum) rising abruptly on 
the east. In the rainy season a torrent at water 
runs through the river-bed, which occupies the 
middle of the town; Ibn Rustah (Bibl. Geogr. 
Arab, vii. 110) says it is not much narrower than 
the Tigris, and was in his time used for irrigation. 
The climate varies little during the whole year; 
and of most produce there are two crops. The 
fortress and temple of Ghumdan, destroyed by the 
Caliph Othman, was the most magnificent building 
in Arabia. In the 7th cent. of Islam the Zaidite 
Imams made it their capital. Of the forms of the 
name, Jzal appears to be the best attested; the 
LXX translators clearly connected the second 
yeoee with J? (god), and the first perhaps with 
the god As (who appears in some Punic pron 
names) or some other deity. Other etymologists 
seem scarcely more successful, 

D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH. 

UZZA (xy). —1. The eponym of a Benjamite 
family, 1 Ch 87(B Naard, A’Atd, Luc.’Atdy). 2. The 
head of a family of Nethinim that returned, Ezr 2” 
(B Ovtcd, A ’Afd, Luc. om.)=Neh 7° (B Otel, A 
"O¢t, Lue. ’A¢d) 3 The driver of the cart on which 
the ark was removed from Kiriath-jearim, 2 S 
65: 6 7-8 =] Ch 137% 1% 1, Uzza’s sudden death at 
a place called, in commemoration of this untoward 
incident, Perez-uzzah (‘breach of Uzzah’; cf. artt. 
CHIDON and Nacown), led to the temporary aban- 
donment of David’s project of transporting the ark 
to Jerusalem. Uzza’s death was attributed by the 
popular mind to anger on the part of Jahweh at 
iis having presumed to handle the sacred emblem 
too familiarly. There are, however, points of 
obscurity in the narrative, and the text is in 
several instances quite uncertain. See Driver, 
Wellh., Budde, Lohr, H. P. Smith, ad doc. 


The name appcars as N}Y, Uzza, In 2S 63, 1 Ch 187-9 10.11, as 
"yy, Uzzah, in 28S 66.7.8, B has everywhere ’O%«, which is 
read also by A in the Chron. passages; A has in 2 Sam. 'A@¢a, 
once [68] ’Age. 

4. Manasseh and his son Amon were buried in the 
‘garden of Uzza’ (xjy-j3), 2 K 2138: % (LAX xirros 
’Ofd), which was attached to the palace of Man- 
asseh. The conjecture of Stade (GVJ i. 569, 
ii, 679), that xy here=3y (Uzziah), has found wide 
acceptance (but see footnote to next col.). 

J. A. SELBIE. 

UZZAH (ayy).—1. The name of a Merarite family, 
1 Ch 670% (B 'O¢d, A ’Atd, Luc, ’Ofd). 2 See 
Uzza, No. 3. 


UZZEN-SHEERAH.—See SHEERAH. 


UZZI (Wy; ’Og(e)i).—1. A descendant of Aaron, 
1 Ch 6°: & 8 (Heb. 55! 93 6°), Ezr 74, 2, The eponym 
of a family of Issachar, 1 Ch 7%%. 3. The nume 
of a Benjamite family, 1 Ch 77 98. 4 A Levite, 
son of Kani, overseer of the Levites dwelling in 
Jerusalem, Neh 117, 5, The head of a priestly 
family, Neh 12)% 42, 


UZZIA (xy, prob. same as my, Usziah ; B’Ofead, 
a sid, Lue, ’O¢ias).—One of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 


UZZIAH (say and 737 [on the name see next 
art.}).—1. A king of Judah. See next article. 
2. A Kohathite Levite, 1 Ch 6% (#eb.9 (B 'Ot¢ed, 
A*? sup ras Of¢ias). 3. The father of an officer of 
David, 1 Ch 277 (B ’Ofeod, A 'Ofiov), 4 A priest 
who had married a foreign wife, Ezr 107 (B ’Oted, 
A ’Ogid, Luc. ‘Otlas), 5. Name of a Judahite 
family after the Exile, Neh 114 (B ’Atéd, & ’Afgedrd, 
A ’Ofid, Lue. ’O¢ias), The LXX reads 'Of(e)d also 
in Neh 115 for ayn IAZAIAH of MT, 


UZZIAH (AZARIAH).—The Ieb. names vary in 
form. We have sayy (2 K 15%, Ig 1! 671, 2 Ch 
26'%- 277) and ayy (2 K 15", Hog 14, Am 1, Zee 
145). The meaning is ‘J” is my strength.’ We 
have a Heb. parallel in 5y3y and in the Phoen, Syay 
and Wow. The alternative Heb. name yy occurs 
in 2 K 15®8 while any is found in 2 K 142 15)? 
etc., and also 1 Ch 3% The meaning of the alterna- 
tive name is similar to that of wy, viz. ‘J” hath 
helped (me).’ 

In Assyr. the names Aéur-nirdrt (‘Ashur is my help’) and 
Ramundan-nirdrt (‘Raminin jg my help’) are parallel in thought 
and expression to both the alternative proper names of the Heb. 
monarch, while the Phan. furnishes a closo analogy to the 
latter in Spary ‘Baal is (my) help,’ represented in Latin by 
Hasdrubal; or, with the elements of the name reversed, in 
sipdys (cf. also Syanary, prob. ‘my help is Baal’; and see Bloch, 
Phon. Glossar, p. 49). The Gr. forms are 'Of%sias COs) and 
"Alapias. In a number of instances, ag in 2 K 1533. 32 (and in 
v.34 in A), LXX substitutes’ Afepias for Uzzinh, whereas in 2 K 
1580 "Aves ig substituted for "Afepiev, which is the reading of A. 
In Ia 61:71 'Of%ses is the form preserved In BLAQ. 1b is quite 
possible that the king had really only one name, Sy, ana 
that the name mty (Uzziah) may have arisen through a corrup- 
tion of the text, the early form of ° (yéd), viz. ., being con- 


founded with an imperfectly written 5 (resh), viz. Y.* 


Uzziah was the son of Amaziah king of Judah, 
and, according to the redactor of the Books of 
Kings (see Kittel’s Com.), ascended the throne of 
Judah at the age of sixteen, and in the 27th year 
of Jeroboam king of Israel (2 K 15"). It is well 
known, however, that such synchronisms are of no 
chronological value, and lead to endless confusion. 
We can only assert that both these kinys were 
contemporaries, Whether Uzziah’s reign extended 
to 52 years is uncertain. 

The record of his reign in 2K 14 and 15 is 
singularly brief. Though the worship of the high 
places—the normal cult of Israel and Judah—still 
continued, the verdict of the Deuteronomie redactor 
is favourable to him, as it was to the memory of 
his father, Amaziah; he ‘did what was right in 
the eyes of the Lord’ (2 Kt 15°). 

The record in the Book of Kings gives us no 
information respecting the events of this long 
reign, except that Uzziah fell a victim to leprosy 
towards its close (2 K 15°), But in 14” we prob- 
ably have a fragment from the Annals which refers 
to his reign, though its somewhat sLrange position 
after the section ‘by the redactor (vv.!*!) renders 

* This seems to us more probable than the view of Stade (GVI 
i. p. 669 footn.1) that the name ‘Azariah was abbreviated to k}y 
(2 K 2118 ‘garden of 'Uzza,’ cf. 28 63), and that the name‘ Uzsiah 
grew out of the latter. For 'Uzz4 is not improbably the name 
of a deity, as 2K 2118 and 28 68 seem to indicate. On the 


Arabian Al-Uzza see Baethgen, Bettrdge zur Sem. igtons- 
gesch. p. 114; Koran, 53.19; Wellhausen, Reste?, p. 34 ff. 
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its interpretation uncertain. We there read that 
Elath, the chief port of Edom, which was of great 
commercial value to Judah as an outlet as well as 
inlet for commerce, was again recovered to Judah 
by the successful military enteni nse of Azariah 
alter his father’s disastrous overthrow by Jehoash 
king of Israel had entailed its temporary loss. 
Owing to the leprosy which attacked tevin 
towards the end of his long reign, he was com- 

elled to go into retireinent,* while his son 

otham discharged the royal functions (»5¥%) in 
his place. 

Such is all that can be learned about this 
monarch in 2 Kings, The Book of Chronicles (2 Ch 
265°) adds to the above narrative a number of 
details, (1) We have an account of the military 

reparations and exploits of the king, and also of 
18 agricultural pursuits. (2) We havea Haggadic 
narrative attached to the fact of the kine’s leprosy 
which ascribes the latter to Divine judgment on 
him for attempting to fulfil the priestly function 
of offering incense on the altar of incense. Kittel 
in his fHistory of the Hebrews attempts to defend 
the historicity of this conflict between the royal 
and priestly authority ;+ but it is quite clear that 
the form of the narrative is based on the tra- 
dition of the P passages in Ex 30187, Nu 175 187. 
Furthermore, the name of the chicf priest Azariah 
probably originated from the older alternative 
name of Uzziah himself, who, like Solomon and 
all royal personages (cf. the Assyr. kings who 
assumed the oflice of patest), exercised priestly 
functions. 

But the military exploits and preparations of 
Uzziah recorded in 2 Ch 26%!5 cannot be dismissed 
as unhistorical, since they serve to explain facts 
in subsequent history which would otherwise 
remain obscure. We read that Uzziah equipped 
an armed host of 307,500 men, and fortified Jeru- 
salem, and provided it with engines of war. Le 
also conducted a successful campaign against the 
Philistines, and stormed the cities of Gaza, Jabneh, 
and Ashdod, and also conquered the Arabians and 
Ammonites, Subsequently recorded events render 
many if not all of these details exceedingly prob- 
able, though here, as so often in Chronicles, the 
numerical statoments are exaggerated. (a) That 
Jerusalem was fortified and provided with means 
of defenco during the reign of Uzziah, is rendered 
exceedingly probablo by the account of its defence 
in the days of Wezekiah, which has come to us not 
only in the record of 2 KC 18", but in the Taylor 
cylinder of Sennacherib (col. ii. 69-col. iii. 41), which, 
in describing the invasion of Palestine by Senna- 
cherib, expressly mentions (1) the forty-six fortitied 
towns (col. iii. 13) captured by the Assyrians; 
(2) that the Philistine town Ekron (tr Amkarruna) 
was under the control of Hezekiah, and that the 
king Padi, a puppet of Assyria, was delivered up 
to the king of Judah (col. ii. 70 ff.). Now, it is 
reasonable to conclude that the control of Philistia 
by Mezekiah was probably due to the strong 
military policy of Uzziah described by the Chron- 
icler, who must have derived his information from 
annals of his reign from which the redactor of the 
Books of Kings did not draw. Certainly, the 
reign of Ahaz, distracted by the troubles of 
the Syro-Ephraimite invasion and weakened by 
subservience to Assyria, was not the time when 
strong defensive measures would be adopted. In- 


* The text here isuncertain. Tho Heb. text haa myona maz, 
LXX iv etx a gyovee (of. 20h 2621), Judying from the well-known 
meaning of ‘ynn, this can mean only ‘in a free house,’ ¢.6, free from 
the intrusion of others. The expression, however, is very strange, 
and Kittel is warranted in accepting the ingenious emendation 
of Klostermann, WEN AY QR ‘in his house unmolested,’ myen 
being an adverb with the ending n’-—, as in meaThiy (Gn 933). 

t Gesch, der Hebd, ii. p. 281. 
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deed we know that Philistia was instigated to 
revolt by the confederacy of the two Northern 
kings. (6) The mention of Arabians (col. iii, 31) 
among the troops which defended Jerusalem against 
Sennacherib sustains the statement of the Chron- 
icler that Uzziah subjugated the Arabs, and this 


is probably to be connected with the recovery of 
Edom and the port of Elath to which 2K 14” 


refers. (c) Kittel lays stress on the prosperity of 
Judah in the days of Ahaz, of high Is 2 and 3 
furnish abundant evidence. This is best explained 
as due to the consolidation of the resources and 
power of the Southern Kingdom during the long 
and prosperous reign of Uzziah described in 2 Ch 26, 
This view is ably sustained by McCurdy in the 
Expositor, Nov. 1891, p. 388 ff. 

tt was formerly held by Assyriologists, includ- 
ane especially Schrader, that the records of Tiglath- 
pileser prove that Uzziah (Azariah) was the head 
of a powerful confederacy of Northern Hamathite 
States against Assyria. Unfortunately, the pas- 
saves in which reference is made to Azariah 
(Az([z)ri-ya-u), whom Schrader identified with 
Uzziah (AG#’ 399~421), are much mutilated. The 
following is a translation of the passages so far as 
they can be deciphered and interpreted on the 
basis of Rost’s edition of Tiglath-pileser’s Annals, 
lines 101-111— 

101-2 ... my officer as ruler of the province I placed over them 

(gifts and tribute like the Assyrian imposed on thei) 

103 eae eUUee course of my campaign the tribute of the 

104 I peseived Azarjiah king of Ja-u-di like... 

105... zariah of Ja-u-di... 

{106 and 107 scem to refer to the towns in which Azariah 

sought refuge] 

108 by the attack of the light-armed (7) of the bodyguard ... 

{of the approach of 

109 the Assyrian troops) the numerous, they heard (their 

heart) feared 

110 (the town) I destroyed, laid waste, burnt down 

lll... placed themselves on the side of (Azarjiah etreng- 

thened (?) him... 

Lines 125-132 refer to the 19 districts of Hamath which 
‘placed themselves on the side of Azariah,’ the series being 
enumerated from South to North, the most southerly being 
ArkfA, Zimarra, Usnu, Sianna, and Simirra, and the most 
northerly Ellitarb! and Bumami, 

Now, even twenty years ago, the identification 
of the Azri-ia-u of Tiglath-pileser’s Annals with 
Azariah of Judah was disputed, for example, by 
Gutschmid (Newe Beitrdage zur Kunde des alten 
Orients, p. 5511.) and by Wellhausen (Jahrbicher 
fiir deutsche Theologie, xx. 632). But at that time 
there were certainly many reasons why the identi- 
fication made by Schrader should have been con- 
sidered sound. No other land Ja-u-di was then 
known except Judah. Judah was called by that 
name in the Nabi-Junus inscription preserved in 
Constantinople, in which Sennacherib refers to his 
subjugation of Hezekiah (of which the following 
is a transcription, line 15: rap-su na-gu-u (matu) 
Ja-u-di Ha-za-ki-a-u garri-$u t-mid ap-$a-a-nt), 
while the references to the same king in connexion 
with (mtu) Ja-u-da-at in the Prism inscription 
of Sennacherib (col. ii. 72, ili. 12, 13) need not be 
cited here, Indeed Tiglath-pileser himself (2 Rawl. 
67, line 61) refers to Ja-u-ha-zi (mdtu) Ja-u-da-ai 
in close juxtaposition to the rulers of Ashkelon 
and Edom, so that it is absolutely certain that 
Ja-u-ha-zi (=Joahaz) is the Assyrian name of king 
Ahaz. Moreover, the fact here mentioned, that 
Ahaz paid tribute to the Assyrian monarch, is 
certified by 2 K 168. Certainly, the evidence for 
Schrader’s identification eine cogent. 

Nevertheless, there are serious difticulties in the 
way of its acceptance. In the /jirst place, the 
geographical conditions militate strongly against 
it. The nineteen districts of Hamath can hardly 
have depended for support on the ruler of so 
distant a realm as Judah. Secondly, the chrono- 
logical argument tells decisively against it. For 
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if Uzziah was the mainstay of a conspiracy of 
nineteen Hamathite States in 738 B.c., which is the 
year which Assyrian data would lead us to assign 
to its overthrow, we can allow only three years for 
the leprosy of Uzziah, the interregnum of Jotham, 
Jotham’s sole reign, and the Syro-Ephraimite war 
against Judah. Thirdly, the discovery of the 
Zinjerli inscription (on the stele erected by 335 52 
the son of Panammu, king of Sam/al, to his father) 
has thrown a fresh light on the problem. There 
we find mention of a land ‘1 (and also on the 
stele of Hadad, erected by Panamimu its king). 
We might with Winckler regard the &® here as 
hamza and pronounced as u, and thus read the 
word (as the Assyrians did) Ja’udi. This country 
lay north of the Orontes and bordered on the land 
Unki, and it is possible that Sargon refers to it in 
his Nimr. inse. ee 8: (madtu) Ja-u-du sa asargu 
riku, ‘J. whose situation is remote.’ The men- 
tion of Hamath in the same line lends colour to 
this view. The objection that the name Azriydhu, 
with its Heb. name of deity, clearly indicates 
a Hebrew personality, loses force when we re- 
member that Hamath, as we learn from the same 
inscription of Surgon, had a prince called Jau-bidi, 
elsewhere called féu-6r'di, ‘This shows that a deity 
Jdhu was also worshipped in those regions. 
Lastly, the close similarity which subsisted bo- 
tween the language of the Zinjerli inscr. and 
Hebrew renders it in no way improbable that the 
Jand Ja’di should have a ruler named Azariah. 
Me capital of the land was Kullani, the Calno 
of Is 10°, 
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This is the evidence based on the arguments used 
by Wincekler (Altéest. Forsch. i, (1893) pp. 1-23: 
cl, AAT* i. 64 /f., 262) for disconnecting the inscr. 
of Tiglath-pileser from any reference to Uzziah 
(Azariah) of Judah.* McCurdy, however, upholds 
Schrader's pest on (HPA i. 413 1f.), but the argu- 
ments of Winckler have been adopted by Hommel 
(art. ASSYRIA in this Dict. vol. i. p. 185, footn.t), 
Guthe (GVT p. 188), Maspero (Passing, ete., 150). 
The chronological difliculties which beset the biblical 
student of the latter half of the 8th cent. become 
in this way somewhat lessened. The death-year of 
Uzziah may be placed, as Winckler su pests, in 739 
B.C., but it may easily be earlier (A.A ii i. 320)—in 
fact as early as 750 (Winckler, Gesch. Jsrael’s, 
Theil i. p. 179). Cf Cheyne, Introduction to 
Isaiah, pp. 4, 16 tf. OWEN C, WHITEIIOUSE. 


UZZIEL (5x2 ‘my strength is El,’ cf. the name 
my Ozetah ; LXX Oger). —1. A son of Kohath, 
Ex 6% 23) Ly 104, Nu 3? 8) 1 Ch G2 18 1510 oyt3. 20 
24%; with gentilic name the Uzzielites (bx yn), 
Nu 377, 1 Ch 26%, 2, A Simeonite ; one of those 
who took part in the expedition to Mt. Seir, 
1Ch 4% 3. Eponym of a Benjamite family, 
1Ch 77. 4 A musician, of the sons of Heman, 
1 Ch 254 (called in v.28 AZAREL) 58 A Levite, of 
the sons of Jeduthun, 2 Ch 294% 6, One of the 
guild of the goldsmiths, who took part in the 
repairing of the wall, Neh 3° 7. Sve JAAZIEL, 

* If the view advocated in this art. be correct, the statement 
in art. CHrRonoLoay oF OT (vol. fi. p, 401° ad fin.) will bave to be 
modified accordingly. 


Vv 


YVAGABOND.—This English word is used in AV 
in the sense of wanderer (Lat. vagabundus, from 
vagare to wander). It is applied to Cain, Gn 41 
‘A fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou be in the 
earth’? (yy yj, LXX a7évwr cal rpéuwy, Symm, avdo- 
taros kat dxardoraros, Vulg. vagus et nrofugus, Tind. 
‘A vayabunde and a rennayate,’ kv ‘A fugitive 
and a wanderer’), 444; Ps 109! ‘Let his children 
be continually vagabonds, and beg’ (vj3 wrss M37; 
Cov. ‘Let his children be vagabundes and beg 
their bred’). So in Jg 11° Cov. ‘There PueyteeA 
unto him (Jephthah) vagabundes, and wente out 
with him’; Vruller, Holy War, 206, ‘Being to 
shape their course into Palestine, they went into 
France ; showing they had a vertigo in their heads, 
mistaking the West for the East; or else, that 
like vayabonds they were never out of their way’; 
Goldsmith, Crlizen, vit. ‘ Te who goes from country 
to country, guided by the blind impulse of curiosity, 
is only a vavabond.’ 

The adj. occurs in Ac 19% ‘Certain of the 
vagabond Jews, exorcists’ (ray repiepyoperwr "Tov- 
daiwy, RV ‘strolling’) So Melvill, Diary, 361, 
‘To take order with the pure (=poor] that there 
be not vagabund beggars’; Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 
I, iv. 45— 


‘Like to a vagabond flag upon the stream.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 


VAHEB (.m).—An unidentified locality, men- 
tioned only in the obscure quotation from the book 
of the WARS OF THE LoRD in Nu 21 (BA Zwég, 
F and Luc. Zoé8). See SUPHAH, 


YAIL.—See VEIL. 


VAIZATHA (xn; B ZaBouvdatos, A ZaBovyald, 
ZaBovdeddy, Luc, I¢ovdd0).—One of the ten sons of 
Haman, Est 9% The name may be= Vera, Vahyaz- 
data, ‘given of the Best one’ (cf. Benfey, Pers. 
Keilinschr. [1847] 18, 93; I. Spiegel, <Adtpers. 
Keilinschr, 240). 


YALE, YALLEY.—Vale stands in AV for two 
Hebrew words poy and aday; and valley for five 
Hebrew words, *yp3, &2, 79), ppy, npov, and one 
Greek word, ¢dpayé (Lk 3°T). Of these words, 
the meaning and use of ayp3, a broad plain be- 
tween hills, njey lowland (so always in RV), and 
$n} wady, have been dealt with under PLAIN, 3. 
7, and River, 3, respectively ; so that Ka, poy, 
and ¢dpayé nlone remain to be considered here. 

l. xa (gaz’), always ‘valley’ in both AV and 
RV, is a narrow valley, and would be more ex- 
actly represented by glen or ravine. The gars 
mentioned in the OT are—the v. of Hinnom (Jos 
15° and frequently; ‘the valley,’ Jer 2%), which 
yave its name to the ‘valley-pute’ of Jerus. (2 Ch 
26°, Neh 218-18 31%); of Iphtah-’él, Jos 19'* 7, on the 
border between Zebulun and Asher; of Zeboim 
(the hywnas), 1S 13%, S.E. of Gibeah; of Salt, 
apparent somewhere near Edom (2 8 8%=1 Ch 
18!2, ef. Ps 60tHe; 2K 147, 2Ch 25"); the v. of 
craftsmen, or smiths (1S 13”; cf. HGHL 160f., 
211), 1Ch 414 (RV here Ge-harashim), Neh 11%, 
near Lod (Lydda) ; and of Zephathah, 2 Ch 14, 
near Marésha (though prob. ‘in the v. north of 
M.’ should be read with LXX; cf. Buhl, 89), no 
doubt the Wady Leas HGHL 231, 233. 
Valleys not expressly named are—the v. in front 
of Beth-peor, a station of the Isr., in which Moses 
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was buried (Nu 21™, Dt 3” 4% 345); one on the N. 
of AI (Jos 8"); one near Gedor (1 Ch 4%; but see 
GEDOR, 2); one in the ‘vale’ of Elah (1S 17%), 
perhaps the ‘deep trench which the combined 
streams’ of the W. es-Sur and the W. el-Jindy 
‘have cut through the level land’ below the point 
where they meet (GH, 228); the ‘valley of 
vision,’ in or close to Jerus, (Is 22' 5); one close 
under Samaria (Is 28'4, Mic 1%); one mentioned 
as the ideal burial-place of the hosts of Gog (Ezk 
3911. 1-15). and the ravine which Zech. (14% 5) 
pictures as being split through the Mt. of Olives, 
when J” descends upon it tq deliver His people. 

The word occurs also, without reference to 
specilic localities, in Ps 234 (‘a ravine of deathly 
eae fig. of a situation of loneliness and peril) ; 
s 404 (LXX ¢dpayt, whence Lk 3°); and in the 

lur. generally (usu. opp. to mountains), 2 K 2%, 
Fok 6° 76 31'4 325 358 364% In 1S 175% (RV ‘to 
Gat’) ‘to Gath’ is evidently to be read with LXX 
and most moderns; see v.™, In the Apocrypha 
‘valley’ stands for pdpaye, Jth 2° 74 11)7 197 13”; 
and for avAwdy, Jth 44 7327 1912 1, 

2. poy ‘émek (EV mostly valley; AV vale in 
Gn 14% 8&0 3714 to which RV adds Gn 14”, Jos 
88 158 186 1 § 17219 21%, “Mmek (lit. depth, 
deepening) is ‘a highlander’s word for a valley 
as te looks down into it, and is applied to wide 
avenues running np into & mountainous country, 
like the Vale of Llah, the Vale of Hebron, and 
the Vale of Aijalon’ (GHZ 384). It thus de- 
notes something broader than a gai’, but less 
extensive or plain-like than a bik'dh (PLAIN, 3); * 
and it is a pity that, for distinction, especially 
from gav’ (‘valley’), it has not in AV been uni- 
furmly represented by ‘ vale.’ 


The importance of distinguishing specific geogr. terms in the 
OT was long ago pointed out, and well iNustrated, by Stanley, 
S. and P., Appendix, pp. 475-534; cf. GH L653 ff. The student 
will find it a good plan, in the case both of these and of other 
synonyms (cf. CreKring Tuinas; Orrerk, Orrertna) which are 
confused jn EV, to mark on the margin of his RV either the 
Heb. word used or its proper English equivalent, 


The following are the ‘émeks mentioned in the 
OT :—the ‘vale’ of Siddim, Gn 14% & 2; of Shaveh, 
Gn 14", said there to be the same as the ‘ King’s 
Vale,’ which is mentioned also in 28 18'8 + (accord- 
ing to Jos. Ant, Vil. x. 3, 2 stadia from Jerus.) ; of 
Hebron, Gn 37/4; of Achor, Jos 7-6 157, Hos 2'5, 
Is 65'°; of Aijalon, Jos 10!%, a ‘ broad fertile plain 
rently sloping up’ between the hills ‘to the foot 
of the Central Range’ (GIL 210); of Rephaim, 
S.W., of Jerus., on the border between Judah and 
Benj., Jos 1568 18, 25 538 22 2318 (=1Ch 14% 8 
11"), Is 175; of Jezreel, Jos 17'8, Jg 653, Hos 15, 
not the ‘great plain’ of Esdraelon (Jth 18), IV. 
of Jezreel, stretching towards Carmel, but ‘the 
broad, deep vale /. of Jezreel which descends to 
the Jordan’ (7G //L 384 f.); of Kéziz, Jos 187! (RV 
‘Emek-keziz,’ as the name occurs in an enumeration 
of cities), somewhere in E. Benjamin ; of Elah, 1S 
17% 8 219, now prob. the W. es-Sunt, 18 m. W.S.W. 
of Jerus. (HGHL 226f.); of Beracah (‘ Blessing ’), 
2Ch 207%: % in or near the wilderness of Tekoa 
(v.%); of Suecoth, Ps 60°= 108", the broad part of 
the Jordan valley about Succoth, near the ford 
Damiyeh, 8S. of the Jabbok (cf. Jos 1377 ‘in the 
wale,’ of the same locality) ; of Baca (‘weeping’), 
Ps 84°; of Gibeon, Is 287 (prob. some part of one 
of the gorges which lead down from Gibeon to 
Aijalon, Jos 10°; ef. HGHEL 210); of Jehosha- 
phat, JI 3?'* (perhaps the fairly broad and open 

* Only once or twice does it seem to he used of what fs 
eta described by one of these words (Jer 21137 gg. 
e AV ‘dale’ in these two passages; RV inconsistently ‘King’s 
Vale'in Gn 1417, * king's dale‘ in 28 1818, 


t RV, again inconsistently, ‘vale’ in Joshua, elsewhere 
* valley.’ 


part of the nahal of the Kidron, between Jerus, 
and the Mt. of Olives), called in v.!4 by the emblem. 
atic name ‘vale of decision’ (2.¢. of judgment). 
‘Vales’ without specified names are alluded to in 
Jos 8 (‘the vale’ near Ai, rightly distinguished in 
RV from the ‘ valley’ (gav’) of v."); 13! (in Reu- 
ben); 197 (a place Beth-hiémek, in Asher); Jg 5'5 
(the Plain of Esdraelon); 7! % 2 (apparently the 
vale of Jezreel, 6) ; 18% (‘the vale that belongeth 
to Beth-Réhob’); 1S 6% (near Beth-shemesh ; the 
broad valley, the upper part of the Wddy eg-Sardr 
(the ancient nahal of Sorek), opening out westwards 
and leading down in the direction of Ekron ; (cf. 
HGHL 218 f.); 18 317=1 Ch 107 (prob. the vale of 
Jezreel) ; Jer 218 (very uncertain ; the Tyropceon 
valley? or as Jl 3?, above? or not of Jerusalem at 
all?); 32% (the gav’ of Hinnom); 478 (of the Phil. 
plain, thongh hardly suitable, in spite of HGHL 
655 ; read prob. ‘the remnant of the ‘Andkim’ [opy 
for opoy; see Jos 11%), with LXX, Ges., Hitz., 
Graf, Giesebr. etc.); 49%4 (in Ammon), The word 
is also uscd generally of ‘ vales’ in different parts 
of the country, mentioned often either with refer- 
ence to their fertility (ef. 1S 6", Is 175), or as suit- 
able for war-chariots to deploy in; Nu 14%, Jos 
17°, Jy 1% 841 KK 20%, 1 Ch 124527, Job 39) 21 (“he 
vaweth in the valley,’ of the war-horse), Ps 65}, 
sa 2! (‘the lily of the valleys’), Is 227 (about 
Jerus,), Jer 48° (in Moab), Mic 14, 
S. R. DRIVER. 


YANIAH (ap [but text dub.J; B Oveywd, A 
Odvovrnd, N Ovuepexw, Luc. Ovavid).—One of the sons 
of Bani, who had married a foreign wife, Ezr 10%, 


VANITY.—1. 539 (1) lit. a breath of air, as a 
gentle breeze, Is 57°; a breath of the mouth, Ps 
144*; hence (2) fig. evanescence, emptiness, La 47, 
Job 9”; (3) idols and idolatry, Dt 3274, Jer 108, 
2K 1755, Ps 318; (4) exhalation, mist, Ec 64 118 
(cf. ABEL [wh. see], Gn 4%) 2 pr (1) labour, 
sorrow, Hos 9‘, Hab 37 (ef. Ben-oni for Ben jamin, Gn 
35'8); (2) nothingness, Is 41°; worthlessness, sin- 
fulness, Job 315, Pr 174; (3) idols and idolatry, 
Is 663, 1S 15% (cf. Beth-aven for Beth-el, Hos 4% 
{see Cheyne, p. 69]; Aven for On in Eyypt, Ezk 
30; Aven for Heliopolis in Syria, Am 15), 3. 
wy (1) wickedness, Job 111); (2) calamity, Is 30%; 
(3) falsehood, Ps 127; (4) emptiness, uselessness, 
Ps 60", Mal 34, Jer 2%, Ps 1274. 4 py (1) empti- 
ness, Jer 51°54; hence (2) fig. a useless, worthless 
thing, Ps 2) 4? 733) Lv 26'8, Is 494, Hab 2,  §, tk 
(1) waste, Gn 1, Dt 32), Is 2419; hence (2) fig. empti- 
ness, uselessness, Is 494 41°° 45!% Greek paradras, 
what is devoid of truth and fitness, 2 P 2!8; per- 
verseness, ph 4)’; frailty, No 8; also paracodoyla, 
empty talk, 1 Ti1®; waracoddyos, idle talker, Tit 1°; 
pdracos, devoid of force, truth, success, result, Ja 1%, 
1 Co 15” 3%, Tit 39, 1 P U8s ra para, idols and 
idolatry, Ac 1415; paraidw, to become profitless, 
empty, Ro 1. Also xevés, literally empty, fig. 
void of truth, Eph 5° Col 28; void of worth, yi a 2: 
void of result, 1 Co 15; xevodotla, groundless 
self-esteem, empty pride, Ph 2°; xevddotos, con- 
ceited, Gal 5%; xevodwrla, empty discussion, 
1 Ti 6”, 2 Ti 2)6; xevéw, to empty, to make void, 
Ko 4)4, 2 Co 98: also some other words of less 
nUerea pee 

‘he varied senses, literal and figurative, of the 
words tr. ‘vanity’ indicate the wide range of its 
use in the Scriptures. The literal tr. ‘breath’ 
would probably be better than ‘vanity’ in several 
passages (Ps 78% 94 1444, Is 67%) in which the 
word is used to indicate the evanescence of man’s 
life (also Ec 64 115, cf. Ro 8”), which itself is unsub- 
stantial and unsatisfying (Job 7% '8, Ps 39% & 2, 
Hab 2"%). Man himself cannot be trusted (Ps 60" 
62°), and this his worthlessness is shown alike in 
falsehood (Job 315, Ps 12? 41°, Pr 30%, Is 68° 59*) 
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and in wickedness (Job 11" 31°, Ps 10’, Is 5", Eph 
417, 2 P 218), of which the disaster and disappoint- 
ment of his lot are but the punishment (Job 15°: 8, 
Is 30%, Pr 228), although man dares to question 
God’s meaning in making him (Ps 89%, cf. Is 4518), 

As there is but one God, idols are unreal (Is 663, 
Jer 10" 518, cf. 1 Co 84); their worship is unprofit- 
able (Dt 3271, 1 S 15%, 2 K 1735, Ps 47 244318, Jer 25 
108 16 18) cf. Ac 145), and their worshippers 
worthless (1S 122, 2 K 1735, Is 41% 44°), nder 
the same judgment come false prophecy (Jer 23’, 
La 2', Tek 131-33, Zec 107), reliance on any other 
help than God’s (Is 30’, Jer 3%, La 4!"), and ritual 
without righteousness (Is 178, cf. Ja 1% 2°). While 
to doubt or unbelief, God’s service (Ps 73!8, Mal 34), 
His dealing (Jer 2°, Is 494), and even Lis law 
(Jer 8), may seem to come to naught, yet He does 
reward those who do His will (Dt 32", Is 65%), 
and fulfils fis promises (Is 45!%) as His threats 
(Ezk 6). Without His blessing (Ps 127!-?), or b 
His curse (Lv 26'%), man’s labour is profitless (cf. 
Pr 13" 216), for man before God is nothing (Is 
4017. %) and his charms worthless (Pr 31). 

Jesus pronounced worthless alike Gentile ritual 
(Mt 67) and Pharisaic piety (Mt 15°, Mk 7’, ef. 
1 P 14), and Paul so judged pagan philosophy and 
the rao theology which, under its influence, 
was inding entrance into the Church (Ro 1#!, Eph 
58, 1 Co 3”, Col 28, and 1 Ti 1° 6”, 2 Ti 2'6, Tit 1'° 
3°), Christian faith, life, and service have worth 
and use (1 Co 151% 5, 1 Th 2!), but may lose these 
through man’s failure or faithlessness (1 Co 9", 
2 Co 6! 98, Ph 2'8 1 Th 35). Denial of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ makes Christian preaching false 
(1 Co 15"*) and Christian faith profitless (1 Co 15%) ; 
and even belief in works empties faith of worth 
(Ro 4‘) and Christ’s death of meaning (Gal 27), 

Thus, in the Bible, ‘vanity’ is used in the ob- 
jective sense of emptiness, worthlessness, unprofit- 
ableness, uselessness, deccit, and illusion; in the 
subjective sense of conceit or pride it is not used, 
but the idea is expressed by the compound words 
vainglory (Ph 2%) and vainglorious (Gal 57%), The 
fullest treatment of the vanity of man’s life, work, 
joy, and hope is found in the Bk. of KCCLESIASTES 
(which see). A. E. GARVIE, 


VASHNI.—Satmuel’s firstborn son, according 
to MT of 1Ch 6G! (Eng.2)) which is followed by 
AV. RV, following the Syr. (see mg.), and on the 
strength of v.48) and the || 1S 8%, supplies Joel as 
the name of Samuel’s oldest son, mid substitutes 
‘and the second Abiah ’ (793% '30m) for ‘ Vashni and 
Abiah ’ (72x) 391). This is supported also by Lue. 

although BA have av(e)i] "Iwhd cat d devrepos 
Apia, and is adopted by Driver, Kittel, Benzinyer, 
et al, 


VASHTI (‘av}, perh. = Pers. vahista, ‘best’ [Jen- 
sen, Ztschr. f. Kunde d. Morgenl. 1892, pp. 63, 70, 
connects the name with that of the Elamite god- 
dess Masti or Waésti; see also Wildeboer, Aurzer 
Hdcom, ‘Esther,’ p. 173]; BA ’Agrly, Lue, Ovacrly). 
—The name of the queen of Alasuerus (Xerxes), 
Est 19 12. 12. 16. 16. 17.19 91.4177 Seg art, ESTHER in 
vol. i. p. 775. 


YAU or WAW (}).—The sixth letter of the He- 
brew alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th 
Psalm to designate the 6th part, each verse of 
which begins with this letter. In this Dictionary 
it is transliterated, when consonantal, by v or w. 


VEDAN (CAV, taking } as conjunction, tr. 
‘Dan also’), Ezk 27!9).—Name of a city (Rashi). 
It is identical in form with the Arabic Waddan, 
a name clearly connected with the god Wadd, who 
was worshipped by Kalb and other tribes. The 


geographers mention three places of this name, of 
which the only one that can be plausibly identi- 
fied with Vedan is midway between Mecca and 
Medinah, six miles from Abwa on the pilgrims’ 
road (Istakhri, etc.). It was celebrated in Islam 
as the scene of Mohammed’s first campaign, and 
also as the home of the poet Nusaib. Morern 
travellers in this perilous region do not appear to 
mention the name. Ezekiel says that Vedan ex- 
ported goods from Uzal to Tyre, implying that the 
rst was @ port. Waddan may at one time have 
been one, and have ceased to so owing to the 
recession of the sea. If Uzal is San‘a, the goods 
had to come a long distance. According to Burck- 
hardt (Z'ravels in Arabia, French ed. ii. 216), the 
ilgrims take forty-three days from San'a to 
edinah. See UZAL. 

Brugsch (Jteligion der alten Aiqypter, p. 152) 
suggests that Vedan is to be identified with 
‘ Uethen, also written Ueten, Ueden, and Uedenu, 
& spice-bearing country, situated to the east of 
Egypt, whose inhabitants, the Uethentians, were 
first subdued by king Thotmosis ur.’ According 
to Mariette (I<arna c, p. 47), the monument to 
which he refers is a work of imazination, not of 
history, and it would be a mistake to demand of it 
decisive arguments on questions of geography. 

D. 8S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

YEIL and (AV) VAIL.—In the AV ‘vail’ and 
‘veil’ are both used, and that alike for the article 
of dress so called, and for a part of the tabernacle 
and the temple. ‘The spelling ‘veil’in AV does 
not occur outside the NT, except in Ca 5%. On the 
other hand, ‘ vail’ is not used in the NT, except in 
2 Co 34% In RV ‘veil’ is the uniform spelling. 

i. The Veil of the Tabernacle and the Temple.— 
Two Heb. words used in connexion with the taber- 
nacle are tr. in AV ‘veil.’ 41. 199 (mdsadkh), RV 
‘screen, stands for the coloured linen covering 
which hung before the door of the Aékal or Hol 
Place.* It 1s also used for a similar covering whic 
hung in front of the gate entering the court.t 2. 
noo (pardketh), perh. from Assyr. ‘what shuts off,’ 
is the technical term for the veil of the same 
material which hung between the Aékal and débir 
or Most Holy Place;t for this we find also a 
combination of the two words, thus 4997 nde. § 
All the above occurrences are in P, and they 
relate to the tabernacle—~a significant fact. 

We read of no veil in Solomon’s temple nor in 
Ezekiel’s, except that 2 Ch 3%, written under P’s 
influence, says Solomon’s temple had a prdréketh 
or inner veil. Besides the one passnee adduced, 
there is no Biblical evidence for this fact. Thenius 
reconstructs 1 K 67! so as to bring the word par- 
éketh into the text; but he has absolutely no 
support from MSS, versions, or ancient citations. 
Lund] and the older authorities generally take 
for granted that the outcr and inner veils of the 
tabernacle were found also in Solomon’s temple. 
The only proof Lund gives is the above passage 
from Chronicles. 

It is probable that Zerubbabel’s temple had veils 
corresponding to the mésadkh and pdrcéketh of the 
tabernacle, but there is no certainty of this. Since 
the tabernacle follows the second temple in 60 
many matters in which the latter differs from 
Solomon’s temple (outer and inner courts, ete.), it is 
a priori likely that they coincided in having an 
outer veil Bator the entrance of the Aékal and 
an inner one before the entrance of the débir.f 

* Ex 2636. 3938 405, t Ex 3617 394, 

$ Ex 2631. 33. 88. 85, etc. 

§ Ex 3512 8934 4021, Nu 45, In Lv 243 myn Nob ‘veil of the 
testimony ' (because hiding the ark), 48 W390 Nip. 

) Feiligthtmer, 807>., 

{rs xaracitacue, with the article, stands in LXX (Ex 26% 


etc.) and in Philo (Ve. Afoys. 11. iil. 6) for the inner veil, the 
veil pre-eminently. 
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The evidence that Herod’s temple had the two 
veils referred to above is stronger, though not con- 
clusive. It is but one veil—the inner—that is 
spoken of in the NT, and that only in two con- 
nexions, viz. the account of the Crucifixion in the 
Synoptics, * (‘the veil of the temple was rent in 
twain’) and also in Ifebrews.t In the latter 1t is 
the tabernacle, not the temple, that is meant; but 
as this Epistle was written almost certainly before 
the destruction of the temple in A.D. 71, there 
would have been some hint of it if the sanctuary 
known to the writer lacked this feature, 

Josephus clearly points out the existence of the two veils in 
the temple which he describes, and there can be little doubt 
that. his account is based on what he saw. Of the outer one ho 
says, ‘it wag a Babylonian curtain of fine linen interwoven with 
blue scarlet and purple, and of a contexture that roused ad- 
miration.'’$ The inner veil, it seems implied, was of the saine 
kind. 

Maimonides says there were thirteen veila about the temple, 
viz. seven for the seven gates of the court; one at the gate of 
the porch, one at the gate of the temple; two between the 
hékal and débir, and two in the space ahove tho house. 
Lightfoot adopts this opinion.§ Another Jewish opinion which 
Lightfoot,|| Lund, and others approve of is, that in the post- 
exilic temples the cubit-thick wall separating Aékdi and débir 
of Solomon's and Ezekiel'’s temples wag lacking. Instead of 
it there were two veila one cubit apart, occupying therefore 
exactly the same space as the wall. In favour of this, Light- 
foot, followed by Lund, adduces Maimonides ** and the Talmud, 
both Mishna +t and Gernara,}{ though in the latter Rabbi Jose 
raises a discordant voice, which is silenced by the harmonizing 
Rabbis. 

ii. The Veil as an article of dress. —Many of 
the words rendered ‘ veil’ in EV designate articles 
which would not be so called in modern English 
books, as they do not cover tho face alone, nur do 
they in all cases cover the face at all. Indeed, 
even the face-veils which may be scen in Egypt 
and Palestine very rarely cover more than the 
lower half of the face, leaving the eyes and fore- 
head entirely exposed. The white muslin veils 
which cover the whole face are used in the harem, 
and are not intended to cover, but to decorate the 
fuce.83 

The veil plays a much more important part in 
women’s life in the East than in the West. No 
respectable woman in an Eastern village or city 

oes out without it, and, if she does, she is in 

anger of being misjudyed; indeed, English and 
American missionaries in Egypt told the present 
writer that their own wives and daughters when 
going abont find it often best to wear the veil. 

But it should be borne in mind that the ancient 
Heyes were as much strangers to the face- 
veils as Europeans are, for on their paintings and 
sculptures such veils never appear.|il| Nor were such 
veils worn by the ancient Ethiopians,VJ Greeks, *** 
or the primitive inhabitants of Asia Minor.ttt 
They are not worn at the present day in Egypt or 
Syria by slaves, by the very poor, by the Bedawin, 
nor in out-of-the-way places by any, as a rule. 
The present writer stayed two days with the chief 
of Tobas, between Nablus and the Jordan: the 
wife, daughters, etc., wore no veils, and were quite 
free. The people who have been most influenced 
by IslAmic culture are most observant of the veil, 
which is in favour of the belicf that its use in the 
modern East, and also the institution of the harem, 
are due to Islim. ; 

In early times the Israelites laid but little stress 
on the use of the veil by women. Neither Sarah 
nor Rebekah wore it on the occasions mentioned 
in Gn 12 and 24°, though Rebekah put it on 

* Mt 2752 ) Mk 1338 1) Lk 2345, ¢ 619 93 10920, 

{ Kele Mifdash, cap. 7; quoted by Lightfoot (Works, Pit- 
man’s ed. ix. 25()) 

§ Loo, cit. — || Hor, Heb, Mt 2757, = Heilig. 3088, 

** Beth Habbechirah, cap. 4. tt Afidd., iv. 7. 
1} Same passage. $$ See Dress, vol {. 628 
Ki Weiss, Koatimkunde, p. 13. _ Tq 7d. p. 66. 

*** 7b. 818; cf. Lubke, Grundrise der Kunstgeschichte (1879), 


1. 149 ff. 
ttt Weiss, 1738¢ 
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when she appeared before Isaac. When worn at 
all in Biblical times, it was mostly * as an orna- 
ment, a8 is the case now with Moslem women ip 
the harem. Jewish women in Palestine—Jeru- 
salem, etc.—are not in the habit of wearing veils. 

Gn 24%! and 297% ghow that it was customary 
among the early Israelites for betrothed maidens 
to veal themselves before their future husbands, 
and especially at the time of the wedding. This 
custom obtainsin Egypt at the present day.t The 
use of the veil by betrothed maidens and brides 
may betoken subjection. St. Paul in 1 Co 25% so 
regards it.t 

ashi says, ‘The Israclitish women in Arabia 

ro out veiled (mbiy3), while those in India go out 
with a cloak fastened about the mouth’ (nips), 
It has been inferred from Gn 38" that immoral 
women were to be known by the veil they wore ; § 
but probably Tamar wore the usual veil on the 
occasion referred to in order to escape recognition 
by her father-in-law, Judah. Nor does Ex 348% 
show that men as well as women wore veils. 
Moses when he descended from the mountain wore 
a mop, i.e. a covering: a word not elsewhere used, 
though its cognate mo is found,|) and has for 
parallel wad ‘clothing,’ ‘yvarment.’ 299 occurs 
in Ts 857 (AV ‘ vail’) and 28”, and by RV it is 
rendered rightly ‘covering.’ 199, nio, and 7799 are 
general terms, and should never be tr. ‘veil,’ mo> 
o'y'y in Gn 20)§ does not mean aveil, but a covering 
or blinding of the eyes by a gift; cf. Dillm. ad 
loc., and vol. iil, p. 12%. 

The following Heb. words appear to denote veils in a stricter 
sense .—— 

1. aby. See art. MurrLers, 2. The "yy is what Rebekah 
wore before Isaac,tt and Tamar before her father-in-law.{{ The 
word means what is ‘doubled ° over.g§ We know that it covered 
the face. i] 8 apy is tr. by AV in Is 472, Ca 41.8 67 ‘locks’ 
(of hair), but there can be little doubt that the word means 
some kind of veil. That like "yy it covered the face, is all we 
know about it. 4 1°79 appears to have been a light garment 


which covered the whole dress,4]4[ as Jerome *** and Schroder 
beld. tt? See Del. (on Is 3%), and art. MANTLE, vol. iil, p. 2408, 
§. 79 tht is held by Delitzsch to have been a kind of veil or 
Hghtsumimer outer garment. The Arabic word (sidn, sadeen) is 
explained by Freytag and Lane as ‘veil’; but a veil in the 
English sense is hardly meant by the Hebrew or the Arabic 
word. It was probably & summer outer dress of fine material 
(cambric or muslin), and so, according to Is 32, capable of much 
adornment. See Del. on Pr 31%, 


LiTERATURR.—In addition to the works cited above, of. Dozy, 
Diction, détailié d. noms dea vélementa chez lea Arabess Weiss, 
Gesch. der Tracht und des Geraths der Volker des Alterthuma, 
Stuttg. 1881; and also the works on Riblical Archeology, 
especially that by Nowack. TT. W. DAVIES. 


YERMILION.—See CoLouns, vol. i. p. 458°. 
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Introductory. 
1, General Llistory: (a) origin and early history; (5) re- 
visions; (¢) printed editions. 

ii, Method of use, and precautions to be observed : (a) those 
precautions common to all authorities; (b) those 
peculiar to the Versions. 

ii. Uses of the Versions: (a) critical; (0) exegetical; 
c) general, in connexion with the history of the Bible, 
Seen etc. ; (d) literary and philoloyical. 


Introductory.—The object of this article is not 
to treat any Version in detail, but to draw atten- 


* Ca 41.3 G9. 
t Take, Modern Egyptians, |. (Gardner, 1805, p. 182, ch. vi.). 
¢ Commentary on Shabbath 65a; quoted by Delitzsch on 


8 33, 
§ Winer8 (‘Schleler’) and many others. 


{Gn 491). ; 
4 Same root as AZO ‘ booth,’ t.6, covered place. 
#* Tg 319, tt Gn 2485, $¢ sal. 10, 


§§$ Same root as wake I to double; Syr. Aas] (for 


Aa SS ='V¥) double, See Lag. as quoted in Oxf. Heb. Lex. 


Wil Loe. cit. TJ Ca 57, Is 8%. *## On Ig 323, 
ttt Vestit. Mulierum tft Is 8%. 
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tion to some of the features common to them 
all, with only sufficient illustrations * to make the 
general statements intelligible. ; 

It will be well to state at the outset the main 
objects which the student of the Versions may 
have inview. The most important is their use for 
critical purposes in conjunction with MSS of the 
original text of the OT or NT, and with Patristic 
Quotations. The second is their use for exegetical 
purposes. Thirdly, they have a value in connexion 
with the history of the Bible and the light they 
throw on a number of questions, such as the 
Canon, the order of books inside the Canon, ete. 
Lastly, many of the Versions are of the greatest 
interest from a literary and philological stand- 
point, because they are often the earliest monu- 
ments of the language in which they are written. 

Their exact and scientific use, however, depends 
on a knowledge of their history, and on & con- 
sideration of certain precautions and limitations, 
which their history shows to be necessary if sound 
conclusions are to be reached. It will be desirable, 
therefore, firstly to consider some general points in 
their history, secondly to notice some of the ncces- 
sary cautions, and lastly to discuss the uses just 
enumerated. 

i. GENERAL Il1story.—The first reference to 
translations of the Bible is found by some in the 
words of Neh 8° ‘They read in the book in the 
law of God distinctly (LRVm ‘with an interpreta- 
tion’], and they gave the sense so that they under- 
stood the reading.’ The Heb. word wb used for 
‘distinctly’ occurs again in Ezr 4%, where RVm 
renders ‘translated.’ The text gives more correctly 
than the margin the meaning of the Hebrew, 
which does not imply more than clearness in the 
reading. Moreover, the supposed need of a trans- 
lation requires us to believe that the Jews returned 
fromm the Exile ignorant of the Hebrew in which 
the Law was written—a view hardly tenable in 
face of the post-exilic writings contained in the 
Bible. In any case we should have to think of an 
explanation rather than a translation, and an oral 
and not a written Version. We cannot therefore 
fix precisely the date at which Versions of the 
Bible bezan to be made. 

There is little doubt that the earliest Version 
committed to writing was the SEPTUAGINT, begun 
for the use of the Alexandrian Jews under Ptolemy 
Il. (B.C, 285-247), and ‘it is probable that before the 
Christian era Alexandria possessed the whole or 
nearly the whole of the Hebrew Scriptures in a 
Greek translation’ (Swete, Introd. to OT in Greck, 

. 25). The only other Version for which there is 
ikely to have been any demand in pre-Christian 
times is the Syriac. There are various traditions 
as to the origin of this Version, e.g. those recorded 
by Gregory Barhebricus, which refer it to the date 
of Solomon (who is said to have had it made for 
Iliram), or to the incidents recorded in 2 K 17”, 
or that recorded by Jacob of Edessa, which assigns 
it to the date of Abgar, king of Edessa. Like the 
Septuagint, it was not the work of one time or 
one hand; for ‘from the differences of style and 
manner in its several parts we may suppose that 
it was made by many hands, and covered a long 

eriod of time’ (W. Wright, Encyc. Brit. ‘Syr. 

iit.’ p. 824). The earliest definite reference to the 
Version is in a commentary of Melito of Sardis, 
where 6 Svpos is cited at Gn 22%, ‘To this date, 1.¢. 
to the 2nd cent. A.D., the beginning of the Version 
may be assigned. To the same century the begin- 
ning of the LATIN Version, and to that or the 


* Many of these illustrations are taken from those collected 
by the writer for hia Ellerton Essay, printed in part in Studia 

iblica, ii. 195 1f., on ‘The Evidence of the Early Versions and 
Patristic Quotations on the Text of the Books of the New 
Testament.’ 
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following century the origin of the EGYPTIAN 
Versions, is generally ascribed. These represent 
the earliest Versions of the Bible, and they are 
succeeded by numberless others up to the present 
time. 

Tf the beginnings of the history of the Versions 
take us back so far, and are veiled in obscurity, 
the last chapter cannot yet be written, for each year 
sees some fresh translation made for purposes of 
missionary work.* The chief critical interest of 
the latest is to be found only in the illustrations 
they afford of the difliculties which beset the trans- 
lator of every age in his attempt to transfer the 
ideas and expressions of one language into those 
of another without suggesting new associations or 
dropping old ones. 

1e study of this long history is a fascinating 
subject. It presents problems of all kinds, and for 
their solution draws on the stores which have been 
accumulated by the students of lanvuage and 
literature, of art, of paleography, of liturgical 
usage, of history,f and many other branches of 
knowledge, while in return the MSS of the Versions 
contribute to all these studies material which is 
often of the greatest value, and can be found 
nowhere else. Hence the student of the Versions 
will find materials in books and periodicals dealing 
with almost every subject, and the literature is 
almost boundless. 

1. Origin and early History. —The first point 
to try to make clear is at what date and place, and 
in what circumstances, the Versions in each lan- 
guage were made. We find general and somewhat 
rhetorical statements, like that of Chrysostom, in 
which he says, in his first Homily on St. John, 
that the Syrians, Indians, Persians, Ethiopians, 
and numberless other nations, have translations 
into their own languages. But it is only in regard 
to some of the later ones, that is, those made in 
and after the 4th cent., that we have definite 
historical statements on these points: as, for ex- 
ample, in the case of the Gothic, Armenian, and 
Slavonic; and even these apparently detinite state- 
ments will not always stand cross-examinativn, 
and need explanation or qualification. In some 
cases they are so much later than the event to 
which they refer as to be untrustworthy in detail, 
while in other cases they lack perspective, and 
ascribe to one person or date work which probably 
passed through several hands and extended over 
a long pends Besides such historical statements, 
which have to be carefully examined before we 
use them, we have arguments of an inferential 
kind, based on the evidence afforded by the MSS of 
the Version itsclf. 

The first question which we naturally ask is 
whether the Veeions were authoritative, the work 
of translators chosen for their knowledge of the two 
languages involved, and from MSS carefully selected 
of a collection of books reyarded as canonical, or 
whether they were made by private and irrespon- 
sible persons independently, in different districts, 
and from chance MSS of separate books as they 
became known or were required for use. Obviously, 
the answer to such questions is of great import- 
ance, but definite answers can rarely be given. 


* Fora list of these see (1) In our Tongues: a popular handbook 
to the translation work of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
by G. A. King; 2nd issue, comprising the work of the last 
quarter of a century, 1875-1809; also (Zz) Bible House Papers, 


Vv. 

t The use of language may be illustrated from the discussion 
of the African origin of the Old Latin; of art, from the use 
made of different kinds of decoration found in MSS, such as the 
Celtic, to identify the place of origin; of paleography, from 
the evidence based on different national hands, Irish, Lom- 


bardic, etc.; of liturgical usage, from the use made of the 
ex Bers (J TAS, i. 454), or in connexion with the 


89); of 
Studia 


notes in C 
Lindisfarne Gospels (Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate, p. 
history, from the article on Oodex Amiatinus in 
Biblica, ii. 
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There can be little doubt that the earlier the 
Version the more likely the second alternative is 
to be true. Thus Ridley says: plures a pluribus 
interpretibus in vulgus cffusce sunt explicatius que 
tandem collectee et nonnunquam reficte im unum 
Codicem vel editionem relate sunt;* and _ else- 
where,t in the same treatise, that the Versions 
were at first a sort of ‘Targum, derived from copies 
circumforaneis et vulgatroribus, from which the 
glosses were gradually removed. Similarly Augus- 
tine, in a well-known passage,t writes in regard 
to the Latin: ué cnique primis fider temporibus in 
manus venit Codex Graecus et a Puaneiin Sacul- 
tatts sibi utriusque lingue habere videbatur, ausus 
est interpretari, ‘This hypothesis, while it does 
not destroy the value of the Versions as evidence 
often older than our MSS of the Greek text of the 
NT, certainly lessens the authority we should, on 
the first hypothesis, have to give them as made 
from the best MSS of the time, and exhibiting 
non unius alteriusve hominis sed totius ecclesia 
interpretationem et judicium.g§—In regard to some 
of the later Versions we are told, and may well 
believe, that they were made by carefully chosen 
persons from specially selected MSS. Lut even 
then the area of selection must have been limited 
by circumstances of pate and time and oppor- 
tunity. So that, in the last resort, our estimate 
of the critical value of a Version and its text must 
be formed entirely from that text as contained in 
the MSS of the Version, or rather as it can be 
restored to its original form by the removal of 
errors Which have come in during the centuries. 
lor it has to be remembered that in some cases a 
considerable interval has elapsed between the date 
at which the Version was first made and that of 
the earliest MS of it. It is true that in no case 
is the interval as great as the thousand years or 
more which separate the last Heb. book af the OT 
from the earliest MS in which it is preserved to 
us. Of the more important Versions the Bohairic 
may be taken as the most striking instance in 
which the MSS of the Version, with very few 
exceptions, belong to a date very much later 
than that of the Version itself.| We nearly 
always have to measure the interval by centuries, 
and in that time much often happened] to alter 
the original characteristics of the Varione both in 
regard to the text which underlay them and the 
jangunee in which that text was expressed, and so 


to obscure or distort the light thrown by the MSS 
of a Version on its origin. But, even when we 


have made all necessary allowances, much evidence 
remains which may be used to date and localize 
the origin of a Version. First and foremost comes 
a comparison with the quotations found in Patristic 
writers using the same language. Thus the value 
of the writings of Tatian, Ephraem, and Aphraates 
has been generally recognized in regard to the 
Syriac Versions and their relation to each other, 
though there is divergence of opinion as to the 
actual conclusions to be drawn. Again, a com- 
parison of the Old Latin with the Latin Fathers, 
especially Cyprian and Tertullian, gave Wiseman 
the first clue, which has, however, to be used with 
caution,** to the grouping of the MSS of that 
Version into families. The Patristic quotations 
often help us to date, as well as to localize, the 
text found in a Version. Thus Robert tt dates the 
Version contained in the Lyons Heptateuch by its 


* De veras. Syr. indole (ed. Semler, 1766), p. 334. 

t See pp. 284, 291. { De doctr. Chriat. il. 11. 

§ Walton’s Polyglot, Proleg. § 5. 3. 

| Hyvernat, Atude eur les versions Coptes ds la Bible, p- 10ff., 
gives a list of MSS here referred to, with dates. 

4] See below on ‘ Revisions,’ 

faire ene Introd. li. 44; and art. Oup Latin Versions in 
vol. fii. 

tt Hept. Partis poster. versio ¢ cod. Lugd. p. xxvii ff. 


agreement with the Quotations of Lucifer of 
Cagliari, and its differences from those of Ambrose 
Pee Augustine.—Another argument in regard to 
the date and origin of Versions is furnished by the 
order in which the books of the Bible are given, or 
the Canon of Scripture which is implied.” This 
argument has been used to refer the Peshitta to 
a nats prior to that at which all the Catholic 
Lpistles and the Apocalypse were included in the 
Canon. 

Other arguments in regard to origin are derived 
from linguistic considerations, and from notes by 
scribes and others in the margin of the text or else- 
wherein the MSS. Atthesame time, in regard to 
all these it has to be remembered that data which 
seem at first sight to be cueval with the Version, 
and to throw hight on its origin, may have been 
either carried over from the text on which the 
Version was based, or introduced later by some 
scribe.t Instances of these possibilities are afforded 
by liturgical notes, text divisions, dialectical pecu- 
liarities of spelling, ete. etc. 

2. Revisions.—The constant use of the Versions 
from the date at which they were made onwards 
required the multiplication of copies. This neces- 
sarily involved the introduction of numerous un- 
intentional] errors, and gave occasion for linguistic 
or grammatical changes, and led also to a com- 
parison of the text contained in the Version with 
that of other authorities. The best-known instances 
are afforded by the work of Origen on the LXX, 
and Jerome on the Old Latin. Ags to such re- 
visions we have the evidence of direct statements, 
and that of the MSS themselves. We have the 
well-known passage in Jerome’s letter to Damasus, 
in which he refers to errors introduced not only by 
vittosi interpretes, but also by praesumtores imperits 
and librari dormitantes. ‘This Iced him to his 
work of revision, of which the Vulgate was the 
result. Later on in the history of the same 
Version, the recurrence of the same kind of cor- 
ruptions, and growing uncertainty as to the right 
text, Ied to such revisions as those of Alcuin at 
the end of the 8th cent. and those of the Biblia 
Correctoria in the 13th. Such formal revisions as 
those mentioned in connexion with the Latin 
Version find parallels in many other languages. 

They involved the removal of copyists’ errors of 
various kinds, and also changes in the Version 
itsclf, such as the translation of words which had 
been in the first instance merely transliterated, the 
substitution of current and approved words for 
those which were obsolete or provincial, a greater 
consideration for grammar and usage, which had 
been bethe ee sacrificed to secure greater fidelity, 
as it was thought, to the words and sense of the 
original. t 

Again, in the revisions, reference was sometimes 
made to the text contained in MSS on the autho- 
rity of which the Version was based, and to other 
Versions. That this was so we know from definite 
statements such as that made by Thomas of 
Harkel, who tells us that in his revision of the 
Philoxenian Syriac, in A.D. 616, he used ‘two or 
three accurate Greek MSS in the Enaton of 
Alexandria,’ and the readings derived from that 
source make the marginal readings of the Version 
of great value. Similar statements as to the use 
of Greek MSS for revision are made in regard to 
several other Versions, and it would be an obvious 
thing for a critical reviser to do. 

But the influence of other authorities besides 
the original text in these revisions has to be 
remembered. The influence of the Vulgate will 


* See below, p. 854f. 

¢ Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate, p. 68. 

¢t In some casos the later Versions were more literal than the 
earlier, e.g. that of Aquila and the Philoxenian Syriac. 
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be a case in point. And in dealing with pheno- 
mena which suggest such influence it must not be 
forgotten, as is sometimes done, that the true 
explanation of the resemblances of two Versions 
may often be, not that they are derived one from 
the other, but that both are independently trace- 
able to MSS of the Greek, which have a similar 
type of text. ; 

These revisions differed greatly both in extent 
and in character, and occasionally it is matter for 
argument which is the revised and which the un- 
revised text. Sometiimes, asin the case of Origen’s 
revision of the LXX, they have created a chasin in 
the history of the text which it is well-nigh im- 
possible to bridge over. Sometimes—and 1n con- 
sidering the temper in which these revisions would 
be Beatucted this is important—we meet with great 
reluctance to change what was old and familiar 
even though it was wrong.* The old was therefore 
retained in part. Thus, in the case of the Latin 
Version, the Old Latin renderings survived side 
by side with those of the Vulgate for some cen- 
turies. Berger + notices that the use of OL sur- 
vived in Bohemia as Jate as the 15th cent. Gregory 
the Great in his Preface to Job says, ut comproba- 
tionis causa exigit nunc novam nunc veterem per 
testimoniaassumo. Walafrid Strabo(Pref. ad Gloss. 
Ord.) speaks of it as something recent, that the Ver- 
sion of Jerome was in general use when he wrote 
in the 9th cent. —JIieronymi translatione nunc 
ubique utitur tota Romana ecclesia licet non in 
omnibus libris. It is clear from what has been said 
in regard to revisions which may have been made 
by private persons without any historical notice of 
the fact, that they constitute the main difliculty 
of the student in his attempt to recover the text of 
the Version in its original toe. But it is obvious 
that the amount of success attained in surmount- 
ing this difliculty will be the measure of the cer- 
tainty with which arguments may be built on the 
data afforded by the texts contained in the MSS 
of Versions, And it is to this end that these MSS 
have to be grouped as far as possible into families, 
which often indicate the nature and extent of the 
revision, and show that some MSS contain an un- 
revised, others a revised, form of the Version.t 

3. Printed Editions.—It is necessary to warn the 
student against the indiscriminate use of printed 
editions as evidence of the true text, and also 
against statements which rest only on such 
editions. In days gone by it was often accident 
rather than choice which determined what MS or 
MSS should be used; nor had the editor the ideas 
which prevail at present either as to the minute 
accuracy required for a critical edition, or as to 
the collection of material necessary for it. Thus 
Usean, the first editor of the Armenian Version 
(1668), admits that he introduced several passages 
from the Latin without any MS authority. Again, 
in the Roman edition of the Ethiopic of 1548, the 
dacune in the Ethiopic MS used were translated 
from Greek MSS and the Vulgate. Similar un- 
favourable criticisms must be made of most of the 
older editions of the Versions as deficient in regard 
to the MSS used, or to the way in which they were 
used, or both. This makes it necessary to accept 
with caution the evidence of the Versions even as 
quoted by Tischendorf in the apparatus criticus of 


* Augustine (Ep. 71, ed. Benedict, vol. fl. p. 161) writes to 
Jerome as to the uproar caused by Jerome's Version reading 
hedera instead of the familiar cucurbita in Jon 45, Another 
case is that of the congregation which persisted in chanting 
jloriet for slorebit. This false conservatism in perpetuating mis- 
takes is not obsolete, ag may be seen bye refusal to correct 
the obvious mistakes (e.g. Is 93) of the English Bible of 1611. 

t Histoire dela Vulgate, p. 74. 

? This division of the M83 of a Version against each other 
may be seen jn any critical edition of a Version, e.g. that of the 
Vulgate ; and in regard to some of the less acceasible, in Dr. 
Sanday’s Appendices ad Novum Test. iii. 
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his Novum Testament wm, for he relied in many cases 
on such imperfect editions.* ‘The more critical use, 
and the danger of quoting vayuely, may be seen 
from a reference to the second and third appen- 
dices to Lloyd’s Greek Testament, edited by Dr. 
Sanday, and referred to in the note below. Much 
has been done, and is being done, in preparing 
adequate and accurate critical editions of the most 
important Versions such as the LXX, the Latin, 
the Syriac, the Egyptian, and others. When these 
are complete, the student will be able to handle 
the material with confidence. The editors will 
probably in no case formulate any text as that of 
the original Version, but will print the text of 
some one MS, and leave the student to draw his 
own conclusion from the apparatus criticus. They 
will, as a rule, not attempt to give the readings of 
all the known MSS, as Holmes and Parsons did in 
their monumental work on the Septuagint, but 
only the evidence of those MSS the texts of which 
are in any sense important for the reconstruction 
of the history of the Version. 

li. METHOD OF USK, AND PRECAUTIONS TO BE 
OBSERVED.—Irom what has been said as to the 
general characteristics of the history of Versions, 
and the state in which their evidence is available 
for the student, it is clear that their accurate use 
depends on the observance of certain critical rules, 
some of which (1) are common to all the authori- 
ties used for recovering an ancient text, while 
(2) others are peculiar to the use of Versions as 
evidence. 

1. (a) Each MS of the Version has to be carefull 
examined with reference to its date, the care with 
which it has been copied, the text on which it 
seems to be based, and its relation to other MSS 
of the Version. Tertullian’s canon, td verius quod 
prius, may be accepted as a starting-point. But it 
18 often difficult, as we have seen, to determine the 
date from the evidence of the MS itself, which is 
often a}l that is available. Nor is age an invariable 
ruide as to the value of the text contained in a MS, 
or some late MSS may be copied from good early 
ones. Thus each MS has to be weighed in retfer- 
ence to the degree of accuracy with which it seems 
to present the text as it left the hand of the trans- 
lator, and in reference to other MSS containing 
texts which have been definitely identified with par- 
ticular dates or localities. (6) It has further to be 
remembered that the different parts of the Bible, 
and in many cases even the separate hooks, though 
they have come to be united in one MS, may have 
had a different origin and textual history in the case 
of the Versions, just as in the case of Greek MSS 
of the NT. The earliest Versions were made when 
the books of the Bible circulated either separatel 
or in small collections, and at no time till the 7th 
or 8th cent. do we meet with a complete MS of 
any Version of the whole Bible, and the text, even 
of such complete MSS, we should expect to have 
been derived from MSS which contained only parta 
of the Bible, and therefore had not an identical 
history. It is possible, to take one instance, that 
the difficulties in reducing Tertullian’s quotations 
to a system may be in ne due to his having used 
separate MSS, say, of St. Paul's Epistles. Again, 
within a group of books, such as the Pentateuch, 


* Thus Lightfoot (Colossians, p. 246 n.) writes as follows :— 
‘The readings of the Memphitic (or Bohairic) version are very 
incorrectly given even by the principal editors such as Tregelles 
and Tischendorf, the translation of Wilkins being commonly 
adopted though full of errors, and no attention being paid to 
the various readings of Boetticher’s text’; and again (20. p. 247), 
‘the true readings of the Syriac version are just the reverse 
of those assiyned to them even by the chief oritical editors 
Tregelles and Tischendorf.’ In JTASt, 1. 611, It te noticed 
thaf Tischendorf often omits altogether the renderings of 
Philoxenian Syriac. The time has almost come for a new 
edition of Tischendorf, but this will not be possible till critical 
editions of the separate Versions and Fathers are available. 
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where we might have expected uniformity, we find 
that the Old Latin fragments at Lyons, Wirzburg, 
and Munich stand in quite different relations to 
each other in the Books of Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Numbers—a fact which shows that the Old Latin 
text in those MSS had a separate histury in these 
separate books. 

2, (a) The two considerations just mentioned 
depend on the fortunes of the Version after it left 
the hand of the translator, and are not especially 
characteristic of Versions; but there are others 
which are peculiar to translations as such. Thus 
we have to ascertain whether a Version is primary 
or secondary, t.e. derived directly from the text 
which it is to be used to restore, or indirectly 
through the medium of another translation. 


Perhaps the best-known illustration will be afforded by the 
Latin Psalter.* Of this book we have (i.) the text of the Old 
Latin Psalter as contained, for instance, in MS 11047 of the 
Bibliotheque National; (ii) the Roman Psalter, the first 
revision of Jerome made in A.p. 883 with the help of the xewm 
text of the LXX;; (iii.) the Gallican Psalter, made in a.D. 345 
according to the hexaplar text of the LXX, the present Vulgate 
Psalter; (iv.) the Pealterium Hebraicum, berun some years 
later, and based on a Heb. text. In the well-known Codex 
Cavensis of the Latin Bible we have the third and fourth, and 
on the margin extracts froin the first. We also find quadruple 
Vaalters, 

One more illustration may be taken, and in this case not from 
a MS, but from an edition, of a Version, viz. Erpenius’ edition 
of the Arabic of a.p, 1616. Here the Gospels preserve a trans- 
lation from the Greck, and are therefore a primary Version ; 
the Acts, Pauline Pace and three Catholic Epistles pre- 
serve a translation from the Peshitta; the other Qatholic 
Kplsties and the Apocalypse a Version from some other source. 
Sometimes one lanytunge preserves both primary and secondary 
Versions, as, for instance, the Armenian docs. Sometimes it 
ia a matter of argument whether a Version is primary or 
secondary. 


It will be obvious that the chief value of 
secondary Versions is in regard to the primary 
from which they are taken; those derived from 
the LXX, for instance, are useful to determine 
the history of the Septuagint and only indirectly 
to restore a right Hebrew text, and the Armenian 
will help in restoring the original text of the Old 
Syriac from which it was in part translated. 

(6) Another point which 1s of the first import- 
ance in drawing conclusions as to particular read- 
ings implied by a Version, is the capacity and 
intention of the translators in regard to literal- 
ne accuracy of rendering, and doctrinal or other 

ias, 

The Versions vary very much in their efforts to 
picsenye the letter of the text they are trans- 
ating. 

As extreme instances of those which sacrifice language, and 
even clearness, to lteralness, nay be mentioned Aquila's ver- 
sion of the OT and the Harklean revision of the Philoxenian. 
These represent one eatreme, and at the other we get para- 


phrastic renderings which are content with giving the gencral 


sense. As a rule, however, the mean ig observed between 
undue literalness and unduo laxity. 


In regard to accuracy of translation, it may be 
anid generally that the Versions were made b 
persons of competent knowledge in regard to bot 
of the languages with which they were dealing. 


Exception must be made in some parts or passages of a 
Version. Thus it is dificult to conceive that the Greek in some 
ris of the I.XX can have conveyed any meaning to the trans- 
ator, and the Fthiopic is a Version the value of which must be 
depreciated by such confusions as those between xarnyeipushes 
and xaruxzéuttls (Ro 76) or erences and iinedrnes (Ro 71!) ¢ It 
should here be mentioned that accuracy of translation does not 
require that the same word should always have the same 
equivalent in the Version, and this possibility often causes 
uncertainty in the conclusions which may be drawn (see below). 
And it may be remembered that even mistaken renderings may 
be helpful: thus the rendering neglezxtt of ¢ of the Old Latin at 
Mk though wrong, supports wapaxoicas a8 against axeiras, 
and all attempts to translate dsriperpore at Lk 61, even if un- 
pea. witness to the existence of some epithet attached to 
Ce, Te. 


“See Berger, Histoire dela Vulgate, pp. 130, 181, and Index, 
e.v. ‘ Paalter.’ 


t See Tregelles in Smith's DB fii. 1614. 


Of any doctrinal bias the ony Versions show 
little trace, though we often find in the Fathers 
complaints of falsification, which cannot, however, 
be maintained. 


As possible instances of intentional alteration may be men- 
tioned the Nestorian substitution of leavened for unleavened 
bread at 1 Co 58, a tendency towards Encratite views in the 
Syriac version of 1 Co 725-7, and more clearly in reference to 
the virginity of Mary. Berger* traces the adaptation of various 
Latin MSS oat 2 Mac 124 in regard to a passage bearing on 
prayers for thedead. Ellicott tinds ‘a slightly Arian tinge’ in 
the Gothic version of Ph 268, But these are isolated instances, 
which must not, however, be ignored. 

When we come to compare Versions made by Roman Catholics 
with other Versions, there is more evidence of a preference for 
words which will support special ecclesiastical positions or views. 
Thus, in the French version of de Sacy, elders become prétres, 
in Gn 815 it is la femme who will bruise the serpent’s head, St. 
Paul hopes to be delivered by le mérite des pritres ; and other 
instances might be given. t 


(c) Ayain, it must be remembered that the power 
and intention of the best translator are limited 
by the material which he has to use, and that in 
two ways, In the first place, one language may be 
incapable of literally reproducing the grammatical 
idioms of another. Thus there are no distinctions 
of gender in Armenian, no neuter in Arabic, no 
passive voice in Bohairic, no article in Latin, and 
therefore these Versions afford no help where 
readings involving such points are peng dis- 
cussed, Again, words have to be supplied in a 
translation which were not required in the 
original.t Such cases may be indicated in later 
times by the use of italics, but they are a more or 
less modern device and not always accurately 
employed, Somewhat akin to the point now being 
discussed is the ambiguity, which arises as to 
their evidence, in languages like the Syriac and 
Arabic, owing to the system of vowel points. 
Secondly, the translator was amperes not only 
by, grammatical but also by lexicaé difficulties, as 
is the case with the inissionary of to-day.§ It is 
true that words could be coined, such as semini- 
verbius, to represent omrcopodrdyos (Ac 17)8), camum 
mittes to translate xnudoes (1 Co 9®), or in more 
modern times (as in Sir John Cheke’s version) 
hundreder for centurion. Transliteration offers 
another device, adopted frequently in the case 
of the oldest Versions, but the result is not an 
effective or an intelligible translation. Another 
and more important consideration, which affects, 
however, the exegetical rather than the critica} 
use of Versions, is that the words used by the 
translator must often suggest either more or less 
than the expression translated. This is a difficult 
which is fale. for example, in rendering the N'T 
into Chinese. || 

(dq) It must be remembcred in connexion with 
the literary side of translations that a translator 
will not always use one word or expression, and 
one only, to render any particular word or expres- 
sion of the original. As instances where the Eng- 
lish Bible shows this freedom in translation we 
may refer to the equivalents given for wapaxtrrw 
in Lk 244, Jn 20°: 2!, or the various renderings of 
mpaurwpoy: similarly, the word ‘dyouos is trans- 
lated in five different ways’in the NT. Other 
Versions will provide a number of instances of a 
like kind.** The point is important in connexion 


® TYistoire de la Vulgate, p. 23, 
t Revue de Théologie, ii. 1, 311. 
j See below, p. 853». 

Of. Life of H. Calloway, bishop of Caffraria, pp. 249-250, 
as to the Kaffir and Zulu languages; and for difficulties 1n cop- 
neon with Hindustani see Church Missionary Gleaner, Oct 
1899, ; 

i See correspondence in the Guardian for 1899 on the 
Chinese rendering for ‘ priest.’ 

YJ Plummer’s St. Luke, p. 506. 

** Thus Westcott, Epistices of St. John, p. xxvii, notices that 
empuvin three successive verses of the Epistle is translated by 
obseervare, custodire, servare. 
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with the use of Versions for critical purposes, 
because it reminds us that we cannot argue from 
a variation in the translation to a similar varia- 
tion in the original. Versions, therefore, often 
fail to give assistance where there is a doubt 
between two words of almost the same meaning, 
or between two words which the translators may 
possibly not have differentiated.* 

(c) It is perhaps hardly necessary, after what 
has been said as to necessary precautions, to give 
a reminder that the evidence of Versions can be 
used only at first hand, and not through the 
medium of a translation. Many of the scholars 
who first used the Oriental Versions for purposes 
of textual criticism had to rely on Latin trans- 
lations of them, and many misstatements of the 
evidence have resulted, and may easily be perpetu- 
uted, even from the apparatus criticus of such an 
authority as Tischendorf’s 8th ed. of his Novum 
Testamentum.t 

iii. USES OF THE VERSIONS.—(q) It is only if we 
bear all these points in mind, as of possible im- 

ortance in connexion with the evidence of a 

ersion in a particular passage, that we are in a 
proper position to consider the most important 
of the uses which may be made, espccially of the 
early translations, viz. their use in textual criticism. 
(1) We have three different classes of authorities 
for determining the text of the Bible, viz. MSS 
of the original Hebrew or Greek text, Versions, 
and Patristic Quotations. The importance of the 
last two is that they enable us to a great extent 
to date and localize particular readings found in 
the MSS, and thus provide us with the means by 
which to reconstruct the history of textual changes 
in a way which would be quite impossible from the 
MSS alone. An obvious instance of this may be 
found in the way in which Versions and Vatristic 
Quotations enable us to trace back the readings 
of the so-called ‘Western’ text of the NT to the 
2nd cent., a date nearly 200 years before that to 
which our oldest MSS of the Greck are assigned. 
Without their help we might well have said that 
readings of this kind belonged to a much later 
dute, and might be dismissed as unimportant. 
I'rom the Versions we also see not only the an- 
tiquity but the wide prevalence of this so-called 
‘Western’ text, for its readings are found not 
only in arenes. called Western authorities, such 
as the MSS of the Old Latin Version, but also in 
the early Syriac Version. We see, therefore, how 
misleading this term ‘Western’ is. On the other 
hand, caution has to be observed in using Versions 
to localize a particular text, for the Sahidic and 
Bohairic, though both connected with Evypt, 
represent different Greek texts. 

(2) In estimating the value of the evidence of 
Versions it may be assumed that they are based 
directly or indirectly on MSS of the original 
text, and therefore allowance has not to be made, 
as in the case of Patristic Quotations, for the 
possibility of quotations from memory. Further, if 
they preserve for us the readings of MSS of the 
years text, then those MSS in the case of the 
earliest and most important Versions are consider- 
ably older than any which have come down to us. 
Thus the MSS of the Hebrew on which the LXX 
was based must be about 1000 years older than 
any Hebrew MS which survives to the present 
day, and the MSS which were used by the earliest 
translators of the NT into Syriac, Latin, or 
Egyptian, if they are assigned to the 2nd cent., 


* Bee Westcott and Hort, Notes on Select Readings, Ac 11%, 
As between "Eaanvas and ‘Eaanvoras, * versions are Sn 4 
they express only ‘‘ Greeks,” but would naturally be at a loss to 
provide a distinctive rendering for so rare and so peculiar a 
word as‘EaAnnueras.’ See also Ac 61 929, 

t See Gregory, Prolegomena, p. 805 ; Studta Biblica, il. 212 f.; 
and what has been said above on ‘ Editions.’ 


will be nearly 200 years older than Nor B. The 
primary Versions may therefore, with the limita- 
tions already noticed, be regarded as MSS of the 
original text, and used to correct the readings of 
those MSS of the original text which have come 
down to us. 

(3) But, from what has been already said above, 
preat caution has always to be used in estimating 
the value of their evidence and drawiny conclu- 
sions, and in a large number of cases their evi- 
dence, without the corroboration of other autho- 
rities, has to be ignored or discounted, because 
the introduction of the readings they support can 
be sufficiently explained. Thus we may find in 
them additions to the original text, but these 
may be inserted for grammatical reasons,* or 
may be explanations necessary for the readers. 
On the other hand, we may find omissions; but 
these may be due to a desire for compression, or 
may have been left out because of their difficulty.t 
Again, in the case of synonyms, the evidence of 
Versions must be regarded and treated as ambigu- 
ous, unless an inductive examination has shown 
that the usage allows a positive conclusion.t 

The history of the use of the Versions for critical 
purposes goes back to the first great textual critic, 
Origen, who in his /fexapla compared the Heb. 
text with that of the LXX derived from it. 
Similarly, Jorome makes many references to the 
evidence to be drawn from Versions, One in- 
stance may suffice. He refuses to use a certain 
recension of text, cum multarum gentium linguis 
Scriptura ante translata doceat falsa esse que 
addita sunt. 

After the invention of printing, the first Version 
to be used critically was the Latin Vulgate, from 
which the Complutensian edition derived the text 
1Jn6"8, Erasmus also used the same Version to 
make good the deficiencies of his Greek MS of the 
Apocalypse. <A little later Beza (1519-1605) for his 
Geneva edition quoted Tremellius’ edition of the 
Syriac of 1569, and for part of the NT (Acts, 
1 2 Cor.) used also the readings of an Arabic Ver- 
sion. In the Polyglots of Antwerp (1569-72) and 
Paris (1630-33) we do not find more than the 
Versions already mentioned, the Antwerp edition 
having only the Latin and Syriac. alton in 
the London Polyglot (1654-7) printed in the fifth 
volume, which contains the NT, the Ethiopic as 
well as the Syriac, Vulgate, and Arabic, and, for 
the Gospels, the Persian Version. A few years 
later Bishop Fell, in his edition of the NT of 1675, 
professes to give variants ex plus centum MSS 
codicibus et antiguis versionibus, Among the latter 
he quotes, and 1s the first to quote, the Bohairic 
and Gothic, but he uses them only here and there, 
and not systematically. The Versions were used 
more fully by Mill in his famous edition of 1707. 
He first ‘accorded to the Vulgate and the Old 
Latin the importance they deserve,’§ and had a 
slight knowledge of Syriac, but for the other 
Versions had to be content to rely on Latin trans- 
lations often inexact, and so his use of the Versions 
may well have been ‘the weakest part’ in his 
monumental contribution to biblical criticism. 
The name of Bentley (1662-1742) is important for 
our present purpose because of the attention he 


* Thus Jerome, quoted by Alford at Eph 5%, saya, hoc quod in 
lat. exemplis additum est subditw sint tn yroecis editiontbus 
non habetur sed hoc magis in ygraco tnitellyjitur quam in 
latino. 

t So Jerome (quoted by Burgon) at 1 Co 785 says, in Latinis 
codicibus ob dificultatem translationis hoc penitue non in- 
venilur. 

¢ Of this the index at the end of the fifth fasciculus to the 
Ozford Vulgate would give illustrations. Thus from two 
successive words we find that dyav/fieba, is rendered by several 
Latin words, and, on the other hand, ‘ aiéy semper redditur 
seculum.’ 

§ Scrivener, li. 201. 
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ave to a critical edition of the Latin Version.* 
‘he next critic who needs to be noticed in con- 
nexion with the use of the Versions is Wetstein 
(1693-1754), who in his Proleqomena (1730), besides 
giving us the ordinarily used notation for our MSS, 
‘bestowed great pains on the Versions.’ Alter, in 
his edition of the Greek Testament of 1786-7, be- 
sides some readings from Wilkins’ edition of the 
Bohairic, quotes also from four MSS of the Slavonic 
Version and 7 of the Old Latin. Before we leave 
the 18th cent., reference must be made to the Jabori- 
ous work of Holmes and Parsons on the LXX, for 
their edition of which they quoted the Old Latin, 
Syriac, Egyptian, Arabic, hea ee Armenian, and 
Slavonic. Jn every case the help of experts in the 
several lanyuages was procured, but the permanent 
value of the work bears no relation to the time and 
labour expended on it, because the time had not 
yet come when the material was adequately or 
scientifically collected, and the collators were not 
all equally trustworthy. 

Gniesbach, at the beginning of the 19th cent., is 
important in connexion with the use of Versions, 
not only because of his quotations of the Gothic, 
Armenian, and Philoxenian, but also, and more 
especially, because he was the first to assign them 
a place in the families of text which Bengel had 
introduced. Thus to the Alexandrian recension he 
assigned the E¢vyptian and some other Versions, to 
the Western the Old Latin and Vulgate, and to 
the Byzantine the vast majority of the Versions. 
Lachinann (1793-1851) ‘restored the Latin Versions 
to their proper rank in the criticism of the NT,’ t 
but did not use the Syrian and Egyptian Versions. 
In Westcott and Hort’s summar 4 the history of 
the Greek text of the NT the Versions, of course, 
find a place. Thus the Bohairic and, with some 
exceptional readings, the Sahidic are ineluded 
among authorities for the neutral text, the Old 
Latin and Old Syriac among those for the Western 
text, sume readings of the Bohairic and Sahidic are 
Alexandrian, while the vast majority belong to the 
group of authoritics which contain a ‘Syrian’ or 
revised text. But one of the important points 
which recent exainination of the Evyptian Versions 
has tended to establish, is, that the Bohairic does 
not represent the primitive form of the Eyyptian 
Version so well as the Sahidic. This would involve 
a weakening of their theory that the neutral text 
is invariably right. 

At the present time it would be agreed by textual 
critics that ald the Versions, just as even the latest 
cursive MSS, have to be examined at any rate to 
kee whether they have any contribution to make to 
textual criticism; but the main energy of scholars 
is being devoted to the collection, and proper 
arrangement, of the matcrials available and 
necessary for a proper estimate of the history and 
text of each Version, When this has been satis- 
eslern done, and good critical editions are 
available, but not till then, it will be possible to 
give each Version its due weight in the scale of 
evidence, after making allowance for the changes 
it has undergone in the course of its history, 
and taking account of the disayrecment between 
different MSS of the same Version. 

The notation adopted for the Versions, as for the 
other authorities tor the text of the NT, is that 
used by Tischendorf in the 8th ed. of his Novum 
Testamentum, and described fully by him, and by 
other authorities since. Some modifications have 


been made owing to further study, as, for example, 
in regard to the names now generally given to the 
Egyptian Versions, and some additions have to be 
made for reference to material which has become 
available since the publication of his edition, such 


* See Wordsworth and White's Vulgate, i. xv ff, 
t Scrivener, ii. 235. 


as the Sinaitic MS of the Syriac. But the general 
outlines of the notation will probably remain the 
same, Inthe case of separate MSS of the Versions, 
that notation used by the editors of the standard 
editions which have already appeared or are in pre- 
aration—e.g. Wordsworth and White’s Vulgate, 
rooke and Maclean’s Septuagint, Horner’s Bo- 
hairic, Gwilliam’s Peshitta, etce.—will, it is hoped, 
be adopted to prevent confusion and double nomen- 
clature, such as is necessary in the cases of many 
cursive MSS of the Greek Testament owing to the 
different notation of Scrivener and Gregory. 

(6) The most striking instance of the exegetical 
value of a Version is to be found in the LXX, and 
the light it throws on the NT. Bishop Pearson 
wrote as follows on this point :— 

DLXX viralia versio ad Novum Testamentum recte intelligen- 
dum et accurate explicandum perquam necessaria est. his 
judgment is quoted by Dr. Swete* as ‘ justified’ by the facte.t 

n regard also to the meaning of the Hebrew, ‘it is never safe to 
neglect their interpretations even if in the harder contexts it is 
seldom to be trusted. Indirectly, at least, much may be learned 
from them, and their wildest exegesis belongs to the history of 
hermeneutics and has influenced thought and language to a 
remarkable degree.’ On the other hand, ‘transliterations 
doublets, confused and searcely intelligible renderings reveal 
the fact that in difficult passages they were often reduced to 
mere conjecture.’ 

The Latin Version, again, has a very important 
lace in the history of biblical exegesis in the 
Yest. ‘The opinion of Dr. Routh, endorsed by 

Dean Burgon,t that the Vulgate offers the best 
commentary on the NT, can hardly be justified. 
There are, indeed, many passages where the Vul- 
gate has erred, and has influenced the English 
Bible of 1611 through the medium of earlier 
renderings, e.g. Lk 21°, Mt 167>*, Ro 24 ete, It 
is not, however, possible to exaggerate its general 
influence on the formation of theological language, 
and indirectly on the exegesis of the many Versions 
which were made from it during the Middle Ages. 
These two Versions stand, however, in an excep- 
tional position. Of most of the others the exegetical 
value 18 not great.§ In the OT they were, for the 
most part, secondary, and derived from the LXX ; 
while for the NT we are as well able as the trans- 
lators to ascertain the meaning of the Greek. 
Nor do the Versions give much help in regard to 
difficult words or constructions, auch as ¢riovcios, 
vdpdos morikh, muyun, ériBarwy ExAqe, and the like; 
indeed they sometimes omit the difliculty alto- 
gether.|| They are, however, even in these cases 
interesting, because they preserve for us an early 
traditional rendering. 

(c) The use which may be made of the Versions 
in regard to the history of the Bible, the Canon, etec., 
may be illustrated both from the Old and the New 
Testament. The importance of their evidence, 
as in the case of their use for textual criticism, 
consists in our being able by this means to localize 
the phenomena with which we meet. 


The most obvious instance is the evidence which is afforded 
by the Versions in regard to the inclusion or exclusion of the 
Apocalypse. Both the Syriac and the Bohairic Versions indicate 
that that book was not included in the Canon of the NT when 
they weremade. Another instance—and this affects the arrange- 
ment of the books of the Bible—may he found in the so-called 
Western order of the Gospels found in the MSS of the Latin 


ee arene 


* Introd. to the OT in Greek (p. 457). Dr. Swete sums up the 
uestion ag follows: ‘On the one hand, the interpreter [t.¢. of 

the NT] ought not to be led astray by visions of the solidarity 
of ‘‘ Biblical Greek.” . . . On the other hand, the student of 
the NT will make the LXX his starting-point in examining the 
sense of all words and phrases which .. . passed into Pales- 
tinian use through the Greek OT, and in thelr passage received 
the impress of Semitic thought and life.’ 

t Swete, vc. p. 446. 

$ Lives of Twelve Good Men, pp. 76, 77. 

§ Walton, however, in his Prolegomena, § 5. 8, says, senswm 
clarius explicant tta ut pro pluribus commentarits versio unice 
tnservire posstt, 

¥ See Pesh. (Ac 1998) and Jerome’s words, quoted above, 
p. 853%, note f. 
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Version and elsewhere.* Again, the vere. position of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews which is found in the Bohairic between 
2 Thess. and 1 Tim., in the Sahidic between 2 Cor. and Gal., affords 
evidence as to carly uncertainty about the Pauline authorship. 
From the OT, illustrations may be found in the variations he- 
tween the Canon of the Hebrew, LXX, and Vulgate, and the 
light thrown on the history of the OT Canon.¢ While the order 
of books in ‘the Law’ was fixed at the time the LXX translation 
was made, that of the books contained in the groups of ‘the 
Prophets’ and ‘the Writings’ was not; and evidence of this is 
found In the variations in order between the LXX and Hebrew. 
Again, within certain books, such as Exodus and Jeremiah, we 
find a difference in the arrangement of material between the 
LXX and Hebrew, and in 1 Sam. a somewhat similar phenome- 
non meets us. 


These facts take us back behind the formation 

of the Canon, on which the facts already mentioned 
afford evidence, and can be used for the light they 
throw on the composition of the separate books. 
Of course it is only in the very earliest Versions 
that such a use of the Versions as is here referred 
to can be made. And, conversely, these pheno- 
mena, as we have already noticed, are important 
in helping us to date those Versions in which they 
occur. 
- (d) It would be out of place in a Bible dictionary 
to go at any length into the literary and philology- 
cal interest of the Versions, but this part of the 
subject cannot be wholly omitted, It will be 
obvious how great this interest must be when we 
call to mind that in nearly every language the 
earliest monuments preserved to us consist of 
translations of the Bible. In many cases (e.g. 
yothic, Armenian, Slavonic, etc.) we are told that 
alphabets were devised for the express purpose of 
these translations. Translations of the Bible, 
then, take us to the cradle of nearly every written 
modern language, and they nut only give us our 
earliest information as to written languages, but 
they have exercised an important influence on 
their subsequent history by fixing the dialect 
which was to prevail as the literary dialect. As 
instances of this, the influence of the translations of 
Wyclif and Luther on the literary development of 
English and German may be mentioned ; and of a 
somewhat similar kind was the influence of Hus’s 
Bible in fixing the orthography of Bohemian or 
Chekh. 

Again, when we pass to the early history of 
pane in any language, the importance of the 

ersions as evidence is clearly seen from the fact 
that the earliest printed books were often transla- 
tions of the Bible. Thus the earliest Russian 
printed book was the Psalter of 1564, and the first 
pried book in Hunvarian was Komjathy’s trans- 
ation of St. Paul’s Epistles of 1533. 

In emphasizing the philological importance of 
Versions of the Bible, we may point to Gothic and 
Basque, in which almost the only monuments of 
the Inn eun e consist of translations of the Bible. 
The first of these, scanty as its fragments are, is 
by some centuries the oldest monument of the 
Teutonic family. Again, the MSS of the Latin 
Bible illustrate many steps in the process by which 
Latin developed into the later Romance languages 
in their separate forms. 

LITERATURB. — Besides the special literature mentioned in 
connexion with the separate Versions (which see), the following 
books dealing generally, with the subject will be found indis- 
pensable :—Urtezt und Ubersetzungen der Bibel (Leipzig, 1897), 
a reprint of the art. ‘Bibeltext’ in PRE 8, is indispensable both 
for ite outline of the whole subject and its references to litera- 
ture. For editions of the Bible in different translations the 
parte of the British Museum Catalogue on Bibles will give the 
titles and some idea of the size of the subject. 

1) NT: Serivener’s Introduction to the Criticism of the NT, 


vol. ii. (London, 1894), i Bhg the fullest account in English of the 
Versione of the NT; C. R. Gregory's Prolegomena, part iii. to 


* See Sanday in Smith’s DZ 2, p. 1240, art. ‘Gospels.’ 

t This is worked out fully in the chapter in Swete’s Introduc- 
tion to the OT in Greek which deals with this part of the subject, 
aa Ag the Vulgate in Berger's Histoire dela Vulgate, pp. 801 ff., 


Tischendorf's Nov. Test. (Leipzig, 1894), gives the fullest list of 
MSS of the Versions of NL; Eb. Nestle, Hinfiihrung in das Gr 
eke (Gottingen, 1899, Eny. tr. 1001), is quite the best recent 


ok. 

(2) OT: The general subject of the Versions of the OT has 
not been so fully treated in English as that of the NT. Mention 
rey be made of Wellhausen’s edition of Bleek’s Hinlett. in das 
AT, and Buhl, Text und Kanon des alten Testament (Leipzig, 
1891, Eng. tr. 1891), and Driver, Notes on the Heb. Text of 
Sam. 1890. aby J. M. BEBR. 


YERSIONS, ENGLISH.—i. The history of the 
Versions of the English Bible may be said to 
begin with John Wyclif. Previous to his time 
there had been various attempts to render parts 
of the Scriptures into Anglo-Saxon and Anglo- 
Norman, or Middle-English. But these had not 
only been very fragmentary, but were for the 
most part su rather than literal trans- 
lations. With Wyclif, however, a new era in 
Bible-translation began, and nothing that concerns 
him can fail to be of interest.* Ie was born about 
the year 1320 in the vicinity of Richmond in York- 
shire, and when he first comes publicly forward is 
found filling various important posts in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. The bold attitude with regard 
to the Papal Tribute which he took up in a Tract, 
led to his being selected as one of the Royal Com- 
missioners sent to Bruges in 1374 to treat with the 
Papal Nuncio regarding tlie reservation of bene- 
fices, and from this time may be dated his appear- 
ance as an ardent ecclesiastical reformer—‘ the 
Morning Star of the Reformation.’ For this end 
he instituted an order of ‘poor priests’ whose 
duty it was ‘faithfully to scatter the seed of God's 
word,’ and it was to aid them in this work that he 
set about providing them with the Bible in their 
native tongue. ‘The first book translated was the 
Apocalypse, which was followed by a translation 
of the Gospels with a commentary, and soon after 
by versions of the remaining books of the NT, the 
whole being completed by 1380. To this was 
added a translation of the OT principally by one 
of his friends, Nicolas de Hereford, panies yelif 
himself seems to have supplied the last books and 
about one-third of the Apocrypha, so that about 
the middle of the year 1382 the whole Bible 
was in the hands of the people ‘in their mother 
toncue.’ All this had not been accomplished 
without difficulty and even danger. Hereford 
had to flee the country, and Wyclif’s own teach- 
ing was pu ate condemned at a Synod in London 
in 1382. The hostility, however, would seem to 
have been confined to a few persons, notably 
Archbishop Arundel, for the new translation was 
generally tolerated, and the reformer himself, con- 
trary to his own expectations, was eventually 
allowed to retire to his rectory of Lutterworth, 
where he passed quietly away on the last day of 
the year 1334. 

But the good work was not allowed to stop, and 
in 1388 one of Wyclif's pupils, now generally 
identified with John Puryey, issued a careful 
revision of his translation, introduced by a most 
interesting Prologue, and accuinpanicd by a num- 
ber of short comments or notes. ‘This version 
quickly took the place of the older one, and was 
largely circulated amonyst all classes of the people 
notwithstanding its great cost.+ Both versions 
were indeed admirably ea oe for popular use, 
being characterized by great homeliness and direct- 
ness of diction. And though many of the words 
and expressions used are now of course obsolete or 

* See especially Lechler’s John Wycliffe and hia ri Pre- 
cursors, translated and edited by Lorimer; and cf. ‘ The Birth 
and Parentage of Wiclif’ by L. Sergeant in the Athencewm for 
March 12th and 26th, 1892. 

¢ Forshall and Madden, in the preparation of their great work 
on The Wyclifite Versions, 1850, were able to examine ‘nearly 
150 MSS containing the whole or pe of Purvey’s Bible, the 


majority of which were written within the space of forty years 
from its being finished’ (Preface, p. xxxlif.). 
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inappropriate, it is wonderful, when the spelling 
is modernized, how little they differ as a whole 
from our AV. One great blemish they of necessity 
ossess. They are only translations of a trans- 
ation, being made from the Latin Vulgate; and 
it was left to another with improved facilities to 
carry on the work so auspiciously begun, and 
more than ‘any other man to give its character- 
istic shape to our English Bible’ (Westcott, 
General View of the History of the English Bible?, 
1872, p. 24). 

ii. Pint other was William Tindale, and, though 
there is still considerable uncertainty regarding 
many of the facts of his life, it is now generally 
agreed that he was born at Slymbridge in Glou- 
cestershire about the year 1484,* and that after 
studying at Oxford he proceeded to Cambridge in 
1515, where the fame of Erasmus’ lectures still 
lingered. In 1521 he returned to his native 
county as chaplain and tutor in the family of Sir 
John Walsh of Little Sodbury, and while there is 
credited with the resolution to which his whole 
after-life was devoted, saying in controversy with 
a clerical opponent, ‘If God spare my lite, ere 
many years I will cause a boy that driveth the 

lough shall know more of the CorMan than thou 
doest.”. In pursuance of this purpose he went up 
to London two years Inter, in the hope of executing 
his task under the patronage of Bishop Tunstall ; 
but after a year of anxious waiting the conviction 
forced jtsuth upon him, ‘not only that there was 
no room in my lord of London’s palace to translate 
the NT, but also that there was no place to do it 
in all England? (Pref. to Pentateuch), 

Voluntarily, therefore, in May 1524, Tindale 
exiled himself, and after a short stay at ITamburg 
seems to have visited Luther at Wittenberg. In 
any case, there can be no doubt that in 1525 he 
was at Cologne, engaged in bringing out a com- 
plete edition of the Ni. llis plan was, however, 
discovered by a certain priest John Cochheus, and 
he and his assistant Roye had barely time to 
secure the precious shiects already printed, and 
carry them off to Worms, where either in the 
same or the following year 3000 copies of the first 

winted Knglish N'T were issued from the press of 

. Schoetler the younger. ‘The size of the book 
had been altered from quarto to octavo, probably 
to escape detection; but shortly afterwards the 
original quarto edition, whose printing had been 
interrupted in Cologne, was also completed. Copies 
of both editions were immediately despatched to 
England, where they were eagerly welcomed. But 
so vigorous were the steps taken against them 
that of the octavo edition only one complete copy 
(with the exception of the title-page) remains ;t 
while the guarto is known to exist only in a single 
fragment (Mt 1)—22'),+ 

After the issue of his Testaments, Tindale 
quietly continued his work abroad, publishing a 
translation of 7he Fire Boks of Moses at Marburg 
in 1530, and The Book of Jonah with an interest- 
ing Prologue in 1531.8 An edition of the Book of 
(ienests ‘newly corrected and amended’ appeared 
in 1534, and in the same year there was published 
at Antwerp, ‘The Newe Testament dylyyently 
corrected and compared with the Greek by Willyam 
Tindale,’ in which were included certain ‘Epistles,’ 
or extracts, out of the OT, a Table of Epistles and 

*See William Tyndale, a Biography, by I. Demaus, new 
ed. by Lovett, 1886, p. 24. 

t Now in the Library of the Baptist College at Bristol, and 
reproduced in facsimile in 1862 by Mr. F. Fry. It wag pre- 
viously reprinted with an introduction by G. Offor in 1836. 

{ Preserved in the Grenville Room of the British Museum, 
and photo-lithographed and published with a valuable intro- 
duction by E. Arber in 1871. 

§ The former hag been reprinted under the editorship of Dr. 


SOU eE ts and the latter in facsimile with an introduction by 
r. Fry. 


Gospels for Sundays, and ‘some things added’ to 
fill up the blank pages at the end. ‘The book was 
thus in some respects more like a modern Church 
Service Book than an ordinary Testament, while 
the improvements introduced into the text fully 
justified the translator’s claim that he had ‘ weeded 
out of it many faults which lack of help at the 
beginning, and oversight, did sow therein.’ This 
edition has well been described as Tindale’s 
‘noblest monument’; but not even yet was his 
work of revision completed. In 1535 there ap- 
peared what is often known as ‘the G. Li. Testa- 
ment’ from the initials attached to the second 
title-paye, and which were first interpreted by Mr. 
Bradshaw (1881) as denoting G. van der Haghen, 
the Antwerp publisher. In this edition the 1534 
text was ‘yet once ayayne corrected by Willyain 
Tindale,’ the corrections (there are said to be 
about four hundred of them) proving by their 
very minuteness the translator’s fidelity and zcal. 
Another NT bearing the same date (1535) is re- 
markable for its peculiar orthography, sometimes 
thought to have been purposely adapted to the 
pronunciation of the peasantry (e.g. ‘faether’ for 
‘father,’ ‘hoeme’ or ‘hoome’ for ‘home’), but in 
all probability caused by the mistakes of some 
Flemish printer in setting up a foreign language. 
As further showing the rapid spread of ‘Tindale’s 
translations, it may be mentioned that in the fol- 
lowing year (1536) seven, if not eight, editions of 
his NT epbentes one of which (in folio) is believed 
to have been the first Pogen of the Holy Scrip- 
tures printed in ineland.* 

There was to be no return, however, for Tindale 
himself to what he pathetically calls ‘mine natural 
country,’ for, having been betrayed into the hands 
of his enemies and Imprisoned for about a year at 
Vilvorde, near DBrussels, he suffered martyrdom 
on Friday, 6th Oct. 1536. With his last words he 
prayed, ‘ Lord ! open the king of England’s eyes.’ 

It is impossible here to examine in detail Tin- 
dale’s service to the cause of Bible translation, 
but one or two points may be indicated. (1) 
Foremost amongst these is the independence of 
his work. Attempts have been made to under- 
estimate this, and more particularly to prove him 
on the one hand ‘merely a full-grown Wycliffe,’ 
and on the other to show how largely he burrowed 
from the German ‘Testament of Luther. But 
while Purvey’s revision undoubtedly influenced 
him indirect ~ by supplying many proverbial ex- 
piesCUy and teelinical terms which through it 
1ad become current, and Luther’s Testament, 
more especially in its Prefaces and marginal Notes, 
was freely consulted and used, Tindale was too 
good a scholar to be slavishly dependent on any 
one,t and can justly claim the honour of being 


the first in England at any rate (with the possible 
exception of Bede) to go straight to the Hebrew 


and Greek originals.t (2) If, however, in his own 
work he was largely independent of others, his 
influence on those who followed him was direct 
and unmistakable. Thus it is to him that we owe 
in great part our religious vocabulary,§ and, what 
ig even more important, that freedom froin dog- 


* These and many other antares ene details will be found in 
A Bibliographical Description of the Editions of the N1', Uyn- 
dale’s Version, in Engl ih, by Francis Fry, 1878. 

+ According to an eminent German scholar, II. Buschiusa, who 
met him at ‘vorma in 1626, Tindale was ‘seo skilled in seven 
languages, Iecbrew, Greek, Latin, Italian, Spetiey English, 
French, that whichever he spoke you would suppose it his 
native tongue’ (Schelhorn, Ameenitates Literaria, iv. p. 431). 

{ The Greek Testament which he used was that published by 
Erasmus, edd. of 1519, 1622. 

It has been calculated that in the whole of Tindale’s NT 
the number of stranger words, or words that do not occur in 
tho AV, is probably below 350, many of which are used once or 
twice only (Moulton, Vhe Hustory of the English Bible, pp, 
70, 71). t his work as a whole, our Bibles are said to retain at 
the present day about 80 % in the OT and 90 {% in the NT. 
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matic bias and scrupulous fidelity to the exact 
letter of Scripture which have been in general such 
happy features of our English Versions.” (3) It 
ould be idle indeed to pretend that Tindale fell 
into no mistakes. Many of his renderings are in- 
correct, others are uncouth, others are paraphrases 
rather than translations. Serious blemishes, too, 
are his constant disregard of connecting particles, 
and his habit of translating the same word in 
different ways even in the same sentence. But, 
take it all in all, his translation is a noble one, 
and its very faults, as Fuller says, are ‘to be 
scored on the account rather of that age, than of 
the author himself.’ 

iii. Nor had Tindale left himself without worthy 
successors. Amongst those who are stated by 
Foxe to have assisted him in translating thie 
Pentateuch was one Miles Coverdale (b. 1483, 
d. 1569), who, urged on by Cromwell, now devoted 
himself so steadily to the work of Bible-translation 
that on Oct. 4th, 1535, the first complete printed 
English Bible was issued, the sheets of which are 
believed to have been printed by J. van Meteren 
of Antwerp, and then sold to Nicolson the South- 
wark printer. The original title ran as follows :— 
‘Biblia, The Bible: that is, the Holy Scripture of 
the Olde and New Testament, faithfully and truly 
translated out of Douche and Latyn into Englishe, 
MDXXXV.’ The English printer in substituting a 
new title-page of his own omitted for some reason 
the reference to ‘ Douche [German] and Latyn,’ 
and added several preliminary pages containing a 
Dedication to king Henry vill. and a Prologue to 
the Christian Reader, both signed by Coverdale. 
Inthis Dedication, Coverdale disclaims the pesition 
of an independent translatur, and speaks of having 
‘with a clear conscience purely and faithfully 
translated this out of five sundry interpreters’ 
(now generally identified with Luther, the Ziirich 
Bible, the Vulgate, the Latin version of Pagninus, 
and in all probability Tindale), and to the same 
effect in the Prologue he specially acknowledges 
his indebtedness to ‘the Dutch interpreters, whom 
(because of their singular gifts and special diligence 
in the Bible) [ have been the more glad to follow 
for the most part, according as I was required.’ 

Notwithstanding these admissions, it would be 
wrong, however, to regard Coverdale as a mere 
‘proof-reader or corrector,’ for, while making 
diligent and discriminating use of the different 
authorities within his reach, he supplicd many of 
those happy turns of expression which lend so 
much of its charm to our English Bible. This is 
perhaps specially noticeable in the Psalter, of 
which Coverdale’s version in the revised form in 
which it appeared in the Great Bible still retains 
its place in the English Book of Common Prayer. 
‘wo new editions of Coverdale’s Bible were issued 
by Nicolson in 1537, on the title-page of which 
there now appeared for the first time the significant 
words, ‘Set forth with the Kynges most gracious 
licence.’ The following year found Coverdale 
engaged in biblical work in Paris, and the fruit 
was seen in a Latin-English Testament, of which 
in one year three editions were called for. New 
editions of the Bible appeared in 1550 and 1553.t 

iv. Other translations now followed in rapid 
succession, one of which is generally known as 
Matthew’s Bible. Its real editor, however, was a 
certain John Rogers, who adopted the alias of 
Thomas Matthew—perhaps, as Foxe suggests, to 


* *T call God to record against the day we shall appear before 
our Lord Jesus, to give a reckoning of our doings, that I never 
altered one syllable of God's word aeeinat my conscience, nor 
would this day, if all that is in the earth, whether it be 
pleasure, honour, or riches, might be given me.’—Tindale in 
Letter to Fryth, 1683 pair Tyndale, p. 336). 

¢ A convenient reprint of Coverdale’s Bible of 1585 has within 
recent years been issued by Bagster. 
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hide his connexion with Tindale. As to the close- 
ness of this connexion there can at least be no 
doubt. The whole of the NT and about half the 
OT in the new edition are Tindale’s, while the 
remainder is Coverdale’s. Signs are not wanting, 
however, of critical editorship. Thus in the Psalter 
various readings are introduced in the margin, and 
many technical terms are carefully explained. 
Numerous notes have also been added, many of 
which breathe a spirit of ardent Protestantism, 
and there is a large amount of prefatory matter 
prperporly from Olivetan’s French Bible (1535). 
ake the second edition of Coverdale’s Bible, the 
new version bears to be ‘set forth with the kinges 
most gracyous lycéce,’ and Cromwell, instigated 
by Cranmer, further obtained Henry’s permission 
that ‘the sume may be sold and read of every person, 
without danger of any act, proclamation, or ordi- 
nance heretofore granted to the contrary.’ Hence 
it came about that ‘by Cranmer’s petition, by 
Crumwell’s influence, and by Henry’s authority, 
without any formal ecclesiastical decision, the 
book was given to the English people, which is 
the foundation of the text of our present Bible. 
From Matthew's Bible—itself a combination of 
the labours of Tyndale and Coverdale—all later 
revisions have been successively formed’ (West- 
cott, /listory?, p. 73). Its author did not, however, 
escape in the troublous times that followed on 
Mary’s accession. Through the agency of Bonner 
he was imprisoned at Newgate, and on Feb. 4th, 
1555, was burned at the stake, setting a second 
seal to the fourfold seal of martyrdom by which 
the history of our English Bible has been hallowed. 

v. Closely allied to Matthew’s Bible is a version 
bearing the name of Richard Taverner, which 
was published in 1539, and bore to be ‘newly 
recognized with great diligence after most faythful 
exemplars.’ But the changes introduced are not 
as a rule of any great importance, though in the 
NT there are occasional jorcilile renderings, In 
Mt 21. 22, for example, Dr. Moulton finds in all 
about 40 variations from Tindale, of which one- 
third are retained in the AV (d/istory, p. 125). 
So far as we know, Taverner’s Bible was only 
once reprinted, in 1549 (Cotton’s Ldidions of the 
Bible?, p. 21). 

vi. We have seen already what a steady friend 
of Bible-translation Cromwell had proved Limielt: 
He was to render it yet another notable service. 
Not wholly satisfied with any version that had 
appeared, he applied to Coverdale early in 1538 to 
undertake a wholly new revision, using Matthew’s 
Bible as his basis; * and as it was determined that 
the Papee should be done in Paris, Coverdale, 
accompanied by one Grafton, at once repaired 
thither. Before, however, the work was com- 
pleted, the Inquisition stepped in, and 1t was with 
reat difficulty that the sheets were saved, and 
the presses sent over to England. ‘There the work 
was soon finished, and in April 1539 the Great 
Bible, as being the Bible ‘in the largest volume,’ 
was issued from the press. It possessed a title- 
page of elaborate design, in which Henry was 
represented as handing ‘the Word of God’ to 
Cranmer and other clergy on his right hand, and 
to Cromwell and various lay-peers on his left ; 
while the contents are described as ‘truly trans- 
lated after the veryte of the Hebrue and Greke 
textes, by ye dylygent studye of dyuerse excellent 
learned men expert in the forsayde tonges.’ There 
can be no doubt, however, that the work was 
principally Coverdale’s, and that in his revision 
of Matthew’s text he made large use of Miinster’s 
Webrew-Latin version in the OT, and of the Vul- 


**T am always willing and ready,’ Coverdale had written In 
the Dedication to his Bible, ‘to do my best ag well in one 
translation ag in another.’ 
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gate and Erasmus in the NT. From the Vulgate 
more especially he introduced a number of various 
readings, but ‘certain godly annotations’ which 
he promised in the Prologue to explain ‘the dark 
places of the text’ never appeared. In 1540 a new 
edition was called for, containing a long Preface 
by Archbishop Cranmer, which has led to its being 
known as Cranmer’s Bible. live other editions 
followed rapidly within the next eighteen months.* 
From their size and cost these were principally 
used as Church Bibles, and it must have been a 
pleasing sight to see in Old St. Paul’s or in the 
aisle of some country church the little group 
round the Great Bible, from which some one more 
educated than the rest read aloud. 

vii. The people, however, were soon to have a 
Bible of their own, and for this we must turn 
again to the Continent. The accession of Mary 
had given a new turn to the ever-varying fortunes 
of our Bible’s history. Cranmer had followed 
Rogers to the stake, and the public, though appar- 
ently not the private, use of the Scriptures was 
xtrictly forbidden, loreseeing what was coming, a 
number of the leading Reformers had taken refuge 
at Geneva, the city of Calvin and Beza, and there, 
as they themselves tell us, ‘we thought we could 
bestow our Iabours and study in nothing which 
could be more acceptable to God, and comfortable 
to His Church, than in the translating of the 
pctib tires into our native tongue,’ The immediate 
result was the publication in 1557 of a translation 
of the N'T alone by one of their number, William 
Whittingham, who, in his Address to the Reader, 
describes his work as specially intended for ‘simple 
lambs,’ And it was doubtless the thought of the 
same class of readers that led to the numerous 
‘annotations of all hard places,’ and to the adop- 
tion for the first time in an English translation of 
the convenient but often misleading division into 
verses. fT 

This Testament was, however, soon cast into the 
shade by the publication in 1560 of a translation 
of the whole Bible, due in the main to the com- 
hined labours of William Whittingham, Thomas 
Sampson, and Anthony Gilby. In size this Gen- 
evan Bible is a moderate quarto, and it is often 
familiarly known as the Dreeches Bible from its 
rendering of (in 37 (‘They sewed fig-tree leaves 
together, and made themselves breeches’). The 
cost of its production was met by ‘such as were of 
most ability’ in the congregation at Geneva, 

Regarded siinply as a translation, the version 
deserves high praise, being based on a careful 
revision of the (treat Bible in the OT, and, under 
the influence of Beza’s Latin translation and Com- 
mentary, of Tindale’s latest edition in the NT, 
The changes thus introduced were as a rule marked 
improvements, and many of them were subse- 
quently adopted in the AV, The new version 
was also abundantly supplied with marginal notes 
principally of an explanatory character, and these, 
combined with the convenient size in which it 
Bren es did much to account for the popularity 
which for long it enjoyed,t passing as it did through 
160 editions, 60 of them during the reign of Eliza- 
beth alone,§ and continuing to be printed for some 
time even after the publication of the AV in 1611. 


* From the fact that several of these editions were printed 
by Whitchurch, the Great Bible is sometimes known as Whit- 
church's. 

¢ The scheine which ee pa hen adopted was that prepared 
by R. Stephanus for the 4th ed. of his Greek NT, published in 
1661. Inthe OT the division into verses was already in exist- 
ence in the Hebrew Bible. 

¢ In 1649 an edition of the AV itself was actually brought out 
with the Genevan notes, evidently for the purpose of commend- 
ing it to public favour. 

F Atter 1687 a revised version of the NT made by Laurence 
Tomeon in 1576 generally took the place of the earlier version, 

i The Genevan was the first Bible printed in Scotland in an 
issue generally known asthe Bassandyne Bible, trom the printer's 


viii. It was not to be er bectet however, that 
the successors of Cromwell and Cranmer could 
look with favour on a translation emanating from 
the school of Calvin, and containing so many 
‘prejudicial notes.” Accordingly, in 1563-64 Arch- 
bishop Parker set on foot a scheme for the revision 
of Coverdale’s version by a number of learned men 
working separately; and in 1568 the Bishops’ 
Bible, so called from the number of bishops en- 
gaged on it, was completed, and a copy presented 
to the queen. An ettort was made at the same 
time to secure that it alone should be licensed ‘ to 
draw to one uniformity.’ But, from whatever 
cause, this licence was never granted, and, although 
the version gained a considerable circulation, this 
was due rather to tle support accorded to it by 
Convocation than to its own merits,* 

The truth is that as a translation it was marked 
by the inequality inevitable to a work which had 
been sorted out into ‘ parcels’ amongst a number 
of independent workers. In the OT the historical 
books as a rule followed the Great Bible very 
closely; but in the prophetical books greater 
variation was indulged in, many of the changes 
being distinctly traceable to the influence of the 
Genevan Bible. ‘The Psalter was practically a 
new translation; and on this account failed to 
maintain its ground against the version in the 
Great Bible, already endeared by constant usc. 
In the 2nd edition of 1587 the two versions were 
printed side by side, but in all later editions 
except one (1585) the old Psalter alone appeared. 
In the NT, on the other hand, more particularly 
in the 1572 edition, the bishops introduced many 
marked improvements, pointing to a careful study 
of the original text, though their renderings were 
occasionally marked by cumbrousness and a love 
of mouth-filling phrases. On the whole, however, 
the influence of the Bishops’ Bible on succeeding 
versions cannot be said to have been very great, 
and, as has already been indicated, it failed to 
oust the Genevan Bible from its place as the 
favourite Bible for household use. The authority 
of the latter was now, however, to be subjected to 
a fresh challenge. 

ix. This came from the Church of Rome, and 
it is again interesting to notice that the new 
version, like the Genevan and 'Tindale’s, was pro- 
duced in exile. At the beginning of queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign a number of English Romanists had 
taken refuge on the Continent, and in 1582 there 
was published a NT ‘translated faithfvlly into 
Enghsh out of the authentical Latin, according to 
the best corrected copies of the same, diligently 
conferred with the Greeke and other editions in 
divers languages. ... In the English College of 
Rhemes.’ The translation of the OT had been pre- 
viously completed, but ‘for lack of good meanes’ 
its publication was delayed until 1609-10, when it 
came out at Douai. The whole Bible thus issued 
is generally known as the Rheims and Douai 
Bible, and to three men, William Allen, Gregory 
Martin, and Richard Bristow, the credit of its 

roduction principally belongs. Prefixed to the 
themish N’i’ was an elaborate Preface, in which 
the translators warned readers against the then 
existing ‘profane’ translations, laid the odium on 
Protestants of casting ‘the holy to dogges and 
earles to hogges,’ and clained ee themselves to 
ee at least been ‘very precise and religious’ in 
following their copy, ‘the old vulgar approved 
Latin.’ The new version was thus, hke the 


name Thomas Bassandyne (sce Iistory of the Bassandyne Bible, 
by W. T. Dobson, 1887); and so firm was the hold it obtained in 
the country, that so recently as towards the close of the 18th 
cent. a Bible of the Genevan translation was still in use in the 
church of Crail in Fifeshire. 

* It passed through nineteen editions; the last bears the date 
1606. 
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Wyclifite versions, only a secondary translation, 
and it was not to be wondered at that the extreme 
literalness at which the translators aimed ‘ word 
for word and point for point’ led often to stilted 
and even unintelligible renderings, and also to the 
introduction of many Latinized terms, many of 
which were afterwards adopted in the AV. The 
charge of theological bias sometimes brought 
against the translators with regard to some of 
these terms is probably without foundation ; but 
the same cannot be said of their notes, which are 
unmistakaLly and avowedly of a polemical char- 
acter. It need only be further noted that in later 
editions the Douai version has been largely altered 
to bring it more into conformity with— 

x. The Authorized Yersion.—'To the history of 
this version we have now come, and, when we 
think of the influence it exerted and is still exert- 
ing, it is the more remarkable that its origin 
should have been of such an incidental, almost 
accidental, character. One of the first acts of king 
James on ascending the throne of England was to 
convene a Conference at Hampton Court Palace in 
January 1604, to hear and determine ‘things pre- 
tended to be amiss in the Church,’ and in the 
course of the second day’s proceedings Dr. Rey- 
nolds, the Puritan Jeader, threw out the sugyes- 
tion ‘that there might be a new translation of 
the Bible, because those which were allowed in the 
reign of king Henry vill. and Edward vi. were 
corrupt and not answerable to the truth of the 
original.’ The suggestion commended itself to 
the king, who had at one time begun a transla- 
tion of the Psalms himself, and he at once pro- 
posed that the new translation should be under- 
taken by ‘the best learned in both the universities, 
after them to be reviewed by the bishops and chief 
Jearned of the Church; from them to be presented 
to the Privy Council; and lastly to be ratilied by 
his royal authority ; and so tlis whole Church to 
be bound unto it and none other.’ He further 
ordered ‘that no marginal notes should be added,’ 
some of those in the Genevan Bible having recently 
attracted his attention as ‘very artial, untrue, 
seditious, and savouring too much of dangerous 
and traitorous conceits.’ 

Notwithstanding, however, the royal favour 
bestowed upon it, the actual work of translation, 
or rather revision, was not commenced until 1607, 
when the forty-seven revisers (it had been origin- 
ally intended that there should be fifty-four) were 
divided into six companies, of which two sat at 
Westminster, two at Oxford, and two at Cam- 
bridge. Each company was to busy itself in the 
first instance with the separate portion assigned 
to it, but provision was also made for the revision 
of each portion by the other five companies, and 
the whole version thus amended was then to be 
submitted to a select committee representative of 
all the companies for the harmonizing of details 
and final preparation for the press. How far these 
apbenaeneute were rigidly adhered to we cannot 
now determine, for ‘never,’ says Dr. Scrivener, 
who is our principal authority on all that concerns 
this version, ‘ was a great enterprise like the pro- 
duction of our Authorized Version carried out 
with less knowledge handed down to posterity 
of the labourers, their method and order of work- 
ing’ (The Authorized Edition of the English Bible, 
p. 9). We know, however, that in two years 
and nine months the whole work of revision was 
carried through, and in 1611 the new version was 
vublished. Its full title ran as follows:—‘The 
iol Bible, conteyning the Old Testament and 
the New: Newly Translated out of the Originall 
tongues: with the former Translations diligentl 
compared and reuised Py his Maiesties Speciall 
Comandement. Appointed to be read in Churches. 


Imprinted at London by Robert Barker, Printer 
to the King’s Most Excellent Majestie. Anno 
Dom. 1611.’* After the title-page came the ful- 
some Dedication to king James, and a most in. 
teresting Preface, generally understood to be the 
work of Dr. Miles Smith, afterwards Bishop of 
Gloucester, in which the main principles that had 
guided the translators were set forth.t 

We cannot now attempt to detail these, or to 
examine the leading internal characteristics of the 
new version ; but it is important to keep in mind 
that, in accordance with the rules that had been 
laid down for their guidance, what the translators 
aimed at was a revision rather than a new transla- 
tion. The basis of their work was the Bishops’ 
Bible; but the versions of Tindale, Matthew, 
Coverdale, Whitchurch (that is, the Great Bible), 
and Geneva were used whenever they were found 
to be more in accordance with the original, so as 
to make, in the translators’ own words, ‘out of 
many good ones one principal good one, not justly 
to be excepted against.’ Oo marginal notes were 
vermitted, ‘but only for the explanation of the 

ebrew or Greek words which cannot, without 
some circumlocution, so briefly and fitly be ex- 
pressed in the text,’—an exception which was some- 
what liberally interpreted ;¢ and ‘such quotations 
of places’ were ‘set down as shall serve for the fit 
reference of one Scripture to another.’§ A new set 
of headings of chapters and columns was also sub- 
stituted for those Hat had existed in the Genevan, 
and in the Great and Bishops’ Bibles; but the 
dates (mostly from Ussher) with whieh we are 
familiar in most modern editions were first inserted 
in 1701. 

The immediate reception of the new version can 
hardly be said to have been altogether encouraging 
to its promoters, for thouyh there was little active 
opposition extended to it, and it specdily super- 
seded the Bishops’ Bible as the official version, it 
was not until the middle of the century that it 
ousted the Genevan Bible from the place of popu- 
lar favour.|| That it deserved the place which it 
then attained does not admit of & moment’s dis- 
pute; and none have shown themselves more 
ready to admit its merits than those who in 1870 
were Sp poHtes to revise it. ‘ We,’ so they tell us, 
‘have had to study this preat Version carefully 
and minutely, line by line; and the longer we 
have been engaged upon it the more we have 
learned to admire its simplicity, its dignity, its 
power, its happy turns of expression, its general 
accuracy, and, we must not fail to add, the music 
of its cadences, and the felicities of its rhythm’ 
(Pref. to LV of NT, 1881). 

At the same time, great as the excellences of 
the AV undoubtedly are, it would be absurd to 
contend that it is not capable of improvement, or 
that the work of constant revision out of which it 
has been evolved cannot be applied to it in its 
turn. And indeed, as a matter of fact, what we 
still know as king James’s version has been sub- 
jected throughout the course of its long history to 
a larger amount of revision than many of its 


* A useful reprint of this original edition was issued from the 
Oxford Press in 1833. 

¢ It has been reprinted in separate form by the S.P.C.K. 

t In the orlginal edition of the AV, excluding the Apocrypha, 
over 7000 brief marginal notes were inserted, a number that hae 
since been largely increased. 

§ The original 9000 references have, in some modern editions, 
reached the enormous total of 60,000. 

{ Krom the words ‘ Appointed to be read in Churches’ on the 
title-page, it has sometimes been thought that the use of the 
new version was at once formally enjoined by the king, and that 
from thie it derived ite name of Authorized. But ‘no evidence 
has yet been produced to show that the version was ever 

ublicly sanctioned by Convocation or by Parliament, or by the 
rivy Council, or by the king’ (Westcott, History?, Pp. 123). It 
pecan the ‘authorized’ version simply because it was the 
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readers are aware of. For not merely have the 
typographical and other imperfections inevitable 
in 80 large an undertxking been corrected, but a 
large number of deliberate changes have from 
time to time been made in the text, ‘introduced 
silently and without authority by men whose very 
names are often unknown.’* And, in addition to 
this unoflicial and irresponsible work of revision, 
we have abundant evidence of more ambitious 
proposals for amending the new version. Thus, 
in 1645, Dr. John Lightfoot, preaching before the 
House of Commons, urged them ‘to think of a 
review and survey of the translation of the Bible,’ 
and pleaded for ‘an exact, vigorous, and lively 
(ranalauone And a few years later (1653) the 
Long Parliament actually made an order that a 
Bill should be brought in for a new translation. 
Nothing, however, came of this and similar 
schemes which were proposed from time to time:t 
and it was left to the Southern Convocation of 
the Church of England to take the initial steps 
four providing us with what is now known as 
por excellence— 

xl. The Revised Yersion.—The fact that it took 
its rise in Convocation marks off the RV from all 
other english versions. ‘Tindale’s ‘Testament and 
Coverdale’s Bible were the work of individuals ; 
the Great Bible and the Bishops’ were Episcopal 
in their origin ; the Genevan and the Rheims and 
Touai Bibles were due to two bands of exiles, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic respectively ; but 
the idea of the RV was matured by representa- 
tives of the Church of England, and carried 
through with the assistance of members of other 
Churches. 

Over the steps leading up to the final decision 
we cannot linger. Enough that in May 1870 the 
report of a committee appointed in the preceding 
February was adopted, to the effect ‘that Con- 
vocation should nominate a body of its own mem- 
bers to undertake the work of revision, who shall 
be at liberty to invite the co-operation of any 
eminent for scholarship to whatever nation or 
religious body they belong’; and that shortly 
afterwards, in terms of this resolution, two Com- 
panies for the revision of the Old and New Testa- 
ments respectively were appointed. Fight rules 
were laid down for the Revisers’ guidance, the 
most important of which were to the following 
eflect:—the alterations to be as few as possible 
consistently with faithfulness to the original, and 
to be made in the language of the Authorized and 
earlier English versions; each Company te go 
twice over the portion to be revised, once pro- 
visionally, the sccond time finally; the Text 
audopted to be that for which the evidence is 
decidedly preponderating ; and no changes in the 
text to te retained on the second final revision, 
unless approved by two-thirds of those present. 

It will e seen that every precaution was thus 
taken to ensure that no unnecessary changes 
should be introduced into a version already hal- 
lowed by so many and 50 varied associations; 
and probably the charge that is most frequently 
brought avainst the Revisers is that they were too 
apt to lose sight of this. At the same tiie, it is 
only fair to them to keep in view the varied causes 


* Scrivener, The Authorized Edition, p. 8. Thesechanges may 
also be conveniently studied in The Cambridge Paragraph Bivle, 
edited by Scrivener, 1873. 

t See Plumptre, art. ‘Version (Authorized)’ in Smith’s DB 
ili, 1678 ff. 

t The history of the RV still remains to be written, but 
amongst recent works which helped to prepare the way for It 
nay be mentioned Trench, On the AV of the NT in connexion 
with some recent proposals for tts revision?, 1859; Ellicott, 
Constderations on the Revision of the English Version of the 
NT, 1870; Lightfoot, On a Fresh Revision of the English NT3, 
1891 ; the Revisions of the Gospel of St. John and of several 
of the Pauline Epistles by Five Clergymen, the first part of 
which appeared in 1857; and Dean Alford’s Revised NT’, 1869. 
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that made many changes inevitable. Thus, in 
the matter of text alone, it has been estimated 
that the text underlying the revised NT of 188] 
differed from that of 1611 in no less than 5788 
readings ;* while other variations were necessitated 
by obvious misunderstandings of the original, by 
the removal of archaisms, and by previous incon- 
sistencies in the rendering of the same words and 
yhrases. Numerous, however, as the differences 
etween the Revised and Authorized versions thus 
came to be, it is reassuring to know that in no 
particular have they seriously affected any of the 
doctrines of our faith, though in not a few in- 
stances these doctrines are now presented in a 
fuller and more convincing light.f 

The revision of the NT occupied about ten years 
and a half, and the result was published on May 
17th, 1881. Four years later the Revised OT was 
ready, and thus on May 19th, 1885, the English 
reader had the whole Bible in his hands, ‘ being 
the version set forth A.D. 1611 compared with the 
most ancient authorities and revised.’ Each Testa- 
ment was furnished with a Preface detailing the 
principles on which the work had been carried 
through, and with an Appendix in which the 
American Companies, who had been associated in 
the work, placed on record certain points of trans- 
lation in which they differed from the English 
Companies. <A revised translation of the Apoc- 
rypha by various committees of the Revisers was 
published in 1895. And in 1898 the work of re- 
vision was completed by the issue of a new edition 
of the Kevised Bible with a carefully emended set 
of marginal references, 
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18956, by the present writer, from which the foregoing account 
with various corrections and additions has been principally 
drawn. In Kenyon, Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts, 
1895, the history of the text underlying our various versions is 
clearly set forth for the bencit of the ordinary readers of the 
Bible in English; and in Zhe Livolution of the English Bible, 
1901, by H. W. Hoare, the successive versions are intercstingly 
described in conneaion with their general historical setting. 

Other works connected with the subject which may be con- 
sulted with advantage are, Lewis, Lfistory of the English 
Translations of the Bible, 1818, and Anderson, 7’he Annals of 
the English Bible, 2 vols. 1845, 1 vol. revised ed. 1862, both of 
which, however, require to be carefully verified in the light of 
later knowledge; Dore, Old Bibles?, 1888; Edgar, The Bibles 
of England, 1889; Mombert, Lnglish Versions of the Bible (no 
date); and the historical account prefixed to Bagster’s issue of 
The English Hexzapla (no date). 

The principal authority for the AV, as has been noted above, 
is Scrivener, The Authorized Edition of the English Bible 
(1611), 1884; while to the books already mentioned as dealing 
with the RV there may be added Newth, /ectures on Bible 
Revision, 1881 (with an Appendix containing the Prologues and 
Prefaces to the various versions); Kennedy, Aly Lectures on 
the RV of the NT’, 1882; Humphry, Cunmentary on the RV of 
the NT; Westcott, Some Leasona of the RV of the NT, 1897; 
and Ellicott, Addresses on the RV, 1901. Reference may also 
be made to Biblical Revision, its Necessity and Purpose, 1879, 
the English republication of a series of Essays by members 
of the American Revision Committee ; and to the Docuinentary 
History of the American Cominittee on Revestun, 1885, pre- 
pared originally by order of that committce for the use of ite 
members. For a vigorous but sometimes misleading criticism 
of the RV see Burgon, The Revision Kevised, 1533. 


G. MILLIGAN. 
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*See Kenyon, Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts, 
p. 230; and compare Bishop Westcott’s weighty words, ‘ at- 
ever may be the merits of the revised version, it can be sald 
confidently that in no parallel case have the readings of the 
original text to be translated been discussed and determined 
with equal care, thoroughness and candour’ (History 3, p. viii, 
note 

t es ‘The Doctrinal Significance of the RV,’ three articles in 


The Expository Times, vil. 377, 452, viil. 171. 
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VERSIONS (GEORGIAN, GOTHIC, SLAVONIC).— 

A. The Georgian Version.— This version is 
ascribed to the 5th or 6th cent., and, according to 
Armenian tradition, was the work of Mesrop, who 
also invented the Georgian alphabet. There are 
two characters in use—one for sacred writings 
called Kuzuri, and another, called Mkedruli, for 
civil purposes. By far the fullest account of this 
Version is found in Tsagareli’s Information about 
the Monuments of Georgian Literature (in Russian), 
from which many of the facts which follow have 
been taken. he earliest period of literary 
activity lasted from the 5th to the 9th cent., 
and to it belong a papyrus Psalter assigned to the 
7th or 8th cent., of which a facsimile is given in 
the work just mentioned, and a copy of the Gospels 
and a Psalter dated a century later. Both these 
are in the monastery on Mount Sinai. The next 
period, from the 10th to the 12th cent., Tsagareli 
calls the classical period. To this belong the 
oldest dated copy of the Gospels, assigned to A.D. 
936, a MS—dated 974—of the Acts and Epistles of 
St. James and St. Peter, and the earliest MS of 
the whole Bible (now in part mutilated in the 
Pentateuch), dated 978, in two volumes. This last 
MS is preserved in the Iberian Monastery on 
Mount Athos. To the same period belongs an 
important MS of the Prophets at Jerusalem, 
assigned to the llth cent. Jn this the Minor 
Prophets precede the Major, in the Athos MS 
the order is reversed, The chief centres of literary 
activity were the monastery on Mount Sinai, the 
monasteries of the Holy Cross and St. Sabbas 
near Jerusalem, and Mount Athos, each centre 
having a characteristic style of writing. The 
names of many of the scribes are preserved in 
the MSS. A chronological list of the MSS near 
Jerusalem and on Mount Sinai is given by Tsagareli 
inan appendix, ‘This includes five Paalears three 
MSS of other parts of the OT, fourteen of the whole 
or parts of the Gospels, eleven of the Apostol, and 
two of other parts of the NT. 

Our information in regard to the text of the 
Version is derived mainly from the edition pub- 
lished at Moscow in 1743. This was used by F’. C, 
Alter for the material he supplied to Holmes and 
Parsons for their edition of the LXX, and in his 
little monograph Ueber Georgianische Litteratur he 

ives a number of select readings throughout the 
sible, Some doubt has been thrown on the value 
of the Moscow edition of the Georgian Bible be- 
cause of a suggested corruption from the Slavonic. 
In regard to this point the Preface tells us that 
the edition was made for Archel, who, finding no 
complete Bible in Georgia, translated the gaps 
according to his powers, using the Slavonic for 
this purpose. We find passages (e.g. Ca 2') where 
misreading of the Slavonic has led to a mistaken 
rendering. When we go behind the edition to the 
MSS we find variations of text, as in the Athos 
and Jerusalem MSS of the Prophets ; so again the 
Moscow edition differs from the Athos MS of the 
Song of Songs. In this as in the other Versions 
there secm to have been revisions and additions. 
Thus Tsagareli (/.c. 59) mentions two different 
translators, and adds, ‘looking at the various read- 
ings of the Georgian NT and OT, we see there were 
several redactions of the Georgian Bible.’ Mr. 
Conybeare also refers to the statement of Georgian 
writers, that ‘before the tenth century a revision 
was made of their version.’ Of the Gospels, Mr. 
Conybeare * from his own collations testifies that 
‘the printed text fairly represents the MSS,’ 
though he adds that ‘the most ancient MSS of 
the Version must be collated and a critical text of 
it prepared before it can be quite reliably used as 
an early witness to the Greek text in regard to any 
* Scrivener’s Introduction, ii. p. 157. 


particular points.’ Both in the OT and in the NT 
the Version was made from the Greek. 
LitrratuR®.—Besides the brief notices in Gregory's Prole- 
gomena, p. 922, and Nestle’s Urtext, reference may be made 
to F. O. Alter, Ueber Georgianische Litteratur, Wien, 1798, to 


Teagareli’g book already described, and to Mr. Conybeare’s 
account in Scrivener’s 2ntroduction, ii. 156. 


B. The Gothic Version.—i. ORIGIN OF THE 
VERSION, — The beginnings of this Version are 
associated with the name of Ulfilas, and our 
knowledge of him comes mainly from Philostor- 
gius, who was a contemporary and a native of 
the district of Cappadocia, from which Ulfilas’ 
parents had been carried away near the end of 
the 3rd cent. during an invasion of Goths who 
came from Dacia. In Dacia, Ulfilas was born of 
Christian parents, probably some time between 
A.D. 310 and A.D. 313; thirty years later, in 340 
or 341, he was consecrated bishop either at Con- 
stantinople or, as Kauflinann asserts, at Antioch. 
After remaining in Dacia as bishop for some seven 
years, he was driven out by persecution to Moesia, 
and to the period of his stay there the translation 
of the Bible into Gothic is ascribed. The com- 
mencement of the Version therefore dates from 
about the middle of the 4th cent., and, if it was 
all the work of Ulfilas, was completed before the 
heres 381, in which year or (according to Jostes) in 

83 he died. 

This is one of several Versions for which an 
alphabet is said to have been invented by the 
translator. Before this time the Goths, like the 
other Teutonic families, seem to have used runes, 
and some of these older characters are kept 
in the alphabet ascribed to Ulfilas. Luft in his 
Studien zur den dltesten Germanischen Alfabeten 
(quoted by Nestle), traces 18 of the letters used 
by Ulfilas to a Greek source, 9 to the Latin. As 
was to be expected, many words were also car- 
ried over into Gothic from Greek, Latin, and 
other languages.* The number of foreign words» 
found in the fragments which have come down to 
us is put by Nestle at 116. 

It will be natural to ask what was the extent of 
the Version made by Ulfilas. The authority 
already quoted, VPhilostorgius, says that Ulfilas 
translated ‘all the books of the Scripture with 
the exception of the Books of Kings, which he 
omitted because they are a mere narrative of 
maak exploits, and the Gothic tribes were 
especially fond of war.’ This statement is en- 
titled to serious consideration as that of a con- 
temporary, and we must infer from it that at any 
rate by A.D. 400, or soon afterwards, there was a 
translation of the Bible into Gothic, complete save 
for the books named. On the other hand, Nestle 
argues from Jerome’s language in his well-known 
letter to Sunnias and Fretella, that at the date of 
the letter, some 50 years after Ulfilas’ translation 
was made, these two Gothic students were occupied 
with a translation of the lsalter into Gothic, as if 
one did not exist. Jerome’s words may, however, 
be interpreted on the senha en that they were 
workiny ata translation already made and its re- 
lation to the Hebraica veritas. Another statement, 
made by Walafrid Strabo, a writer of the 0th cent., 
is not sufficient to prove that Ullilas was aided b 
others, for it is vague, and the authority on which it 
resty is unnamed. ‘The Goths,’ he says (de Itcbus 
Eccl.7), ‘had one languaye; and, as histories testify, 
they translated the sacred books into their lan- 
guage. . . and of these some monuments are still 
preserved.’ An argument of a different kind is 
mentioned by Sievers (Encyc. Brit.® s.v. ‘Gotha’), 


*The word ‘heathen,’ as discussed in Murray’s English Dic- 
tionary, gives an interesting illustration. It is traced there on 
the Essie of investigations by Bugge through the Gothic to the 
Armenian. 
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who says that ‘certain differences in language and 
manner of translation make it doubtful even 
whether the fragments of the OT can be traced 
to the same origin as those of the New.’ * 

ii. THE MANuscripts. — The history of the 
Version breaks off abruptly, for we know nothing 
more of it than can be gathered from the scant 
remains which have come down to usin the MSS 
—remains which, scanty as they are, are of the 
rreatest possible interest and value to the philo- 
fs sist, because they are ‘ by several centuries the 
oldest specimen of Teutonic speech.’ How far they 
underwent any changes during the century and a 
half, or rather more, which intervened between 
the date of Ulfilas and that to which they are 
assigned, we cannot say. They all belong to 
the period of the East Gothic kingdom in Italy 
which began with Theodoric (493-526), and are all 
assigned to N. Italy. 

The followingt is a list of the MSS of the 
Bible in this Version :— 


1. Codex Argenteus.—This MS is the most important. It is 
assigned to the 6th or carly 6th cent., and is now at 
Upsala in Sweden. It is written in uncial, the letters 
being of gold or silver, on purple vellum. The MS now 
contains, on 187 leaves, large frayments of Matthew, John, 
re Mark in that (the Western) order, beginning with 

2. Codex Carolinus.—This and the following fragments are all 
palin pecs It is bilingual (Goth. Lat.), and is now at 

Volfenbtittel. The upper writing consists of works of 
Isidore of Seville. The MS ia that usually referred to as 
P. Q. of the Gospels, and gue of the Old Yatin (Epistles). 
It was discovered by Knittel, and edited by him in 1762, 
It contains on four leaves about 42 verses from Ro 11-15. 
It hag been regarded (so Bernhardt) as corrected from the 
Latin in some places, e.g. 122 8, and in places agrees very 
closcly with tho first fragment at Milan, even in ortho- 
graphical peculiarities. 

8. Codices Ambrosiani.—The following are now in the Am- 
brosian Library at Milan, These fragments, all in MSS 
which came from Bobbio, and originally belonged to two 
Gothic MSS, were discovered hy Mai in 1817. Other frag- 
ments of the same MSS have heon discovered at Turin 
and in the Vatican. Mal ascribes the writing in part to 
the early 6th, in part to the 6th, century :— 

(1) (8. 86) is & MS containing Greyory the Great’s Commen- 
tary on Ezekiel. Of this 102 leaves(1 of which Is illegible 
and 6 blank) belong to a Gothic MS (in which a note 
at 2 Co 414 gnys, liber sancti Columbani de bobio) con- 
taining fragments oft Rom., land 2Cor., Eph., Gal., Phil., 
Col., 1 and 2 Thess., 1 and 2 Tim., Titus, and Philem., in 
that order, and a fragment of a Gothic calendar. 

(2) (S. 45) is said to be written in an older character than 
(1), and contains on 78 leaves 2 Cor., and fragments of 
1 Oor., Gal., Eph., Phil., Col., 1 and 2 Thess., 2 Tim., 
and Titus, 

(8) ce Gt sup.) contains { on 2 leaves Mt 2538-263, and 2065- 


“*. 
(4) (GU. 82) contains on 8 leaves fragments of Ezra and 
Nehemiah.§ 
(5) (G. 14) contains on 6 leaves fragments of a commentary 
on St. John. 

4. Codex Vaticanua (MS 5750) contains on 8 leaves fragments 
ol the pore Ooimentary on St. John as the 6th Milan 

ragment. 

5. Codex Taurinensia consista of « leaves belonging to the 
same MS as the first Milan fragment, found in the bindin 
of a MS at Turin.|| These leaves contain Gal 6118, Oo 
218-20 413-18, 

6. Codex Vindobonensis.—This MS, ascribed to the 9th cent., 
came from Salzburg (MS 140, olim 71), and contains, under 
runes, fragments of Gn 6, and, on the margin, two half- 
verses of Ps 522. 8, 


In these MSS we have preserved to us the follow- 
ing passages of the OT :—Gn_ 5%. 25-28. 8. 83° pg 
524-8, Neh 512-18 61¢_75. 18-478.) and fragments more 


“See also Wright, Primer, etc. p. 144: ‘The fragments of 
the New Tostament all point to one and the same translator, 
but the two small fragments of the Books of Ezraand Nehemiah 
differ so inuch in style from those of the New Testament that 
Aur now regard them as being the work of a later trans- 
ator,’ 

t This information {is largely taken from Stamm-Heyne’s 
Ulilas (ed. 9), Paderborn, 1896. The figures enclosed in 
brackets give the press-mark of the MS in the library to which 
it belongs. 

¢ See Berger, Il vstoire de la Vulgate, p. 68. 

§ Kauffmann (7. f. d. Philol., 1806) says the supposed frag- 
ment of Ezr 218-42 ts really Neh 718-47, 

i Sea Germania, xiil. 271 &, 

{ See note §, above. 


or less extensive of all the books* of the NT ex- 
cept the Acts, Catholic Epistles, and Apocalypse 
of which we have nothing in this Version. 

iii. CHARACTER OF THE TEXT.—The next point 
to determine in regard to the Version is the char- 
acter of the text preserved in it. 

For the OT the amount preserved is very scanty 
indeed, but the fragments consist largely of names 
(as in the lists from Nehemiah), or numbers (as in 
the Genesis passages), and therefore the nature of 
the materials is some slight compensation for the 
deficiency in quantity. 

The most careful examination of the Version in its 
relation to the text from which it was translated is 
in an article by Kauffmann,t who points out the vey 
close agreement with Lucian’s recension of the LX 
text. hus in Neh 7% 8 (to take two instances 
only) the Gothic Version agrees with two MSS 
(HY 93, 108) of this recension in the names ’Agcoy, 
"Hipay, and this form is found in no other MSS of 
the LXX. The same close relationship of the 
Gothic and Lucian meets us in the Genesis frag- 
ments, where we find agreement between thie 
numerals of the Gothic Version and those found 
in HP 44, another MS of the Lucian recension. 
But there are differences as well as resemblances, 
and Kauffmann collects instances in which the 
Gothic departs from Lucian and agrees with the 
B-text of the LXX. The Gothic does not preserve 
‘the original Lucianic text, but one derived from 
it,’ or perhaps we may rather say it preserves 
one of ihe strains incorporated in the Luc. text. 

In regard to the NT, Kauffmann, in a later series 
of articles in the periodical quoted below, entitled 
‘Beitrige zur Quellenkritik der Gottischen Bibel- 
iibersetzung,’ examines the Version in regard to the 
sources from which it is drawn. He comes to the 
conclusion (16. xxxi. 180) that ‘the Goth, to whom 
we owe Matthew, used the Greek text current in the 
diocese of Constantinople,’ and that for St. John 
there is evidence of ‘no other recension than that 
demonstrated for St. Matthew.’ Whether the 
Version was made from MSS obtained in Moesia, or 
from MSS brought by Ulfilas’ parents from Cappa- 
docia, we should expect, @ priort, that this would 
be the type of text used. Westcott and Hort (New 
Testament, i. p. 158) thussum up the position: ‘The 
Gothic has very much the same combination as 
the Italian revision of the Old Latin, being largely 
Syrian and largely Western, with a small admix- 
ture of non-Western readings.’ A few instances 
of the readings of this Version in noteworthy 
paseeues from the first ten chapters of St. Luke 
may be given:— Lk 1% evdroynuevn od dy yuvacktly ; 
2'§ ebdoxlas; 418 ldoacOat tr. 06. rhy xapdlay; 44 Tark- 
alas; 6! dSevreporpwry ; 68 reOeuedXlwro, x.7.rA. 3 87 
Tadapyvadv ; 9 dyarnrés ; 9% ws xal ‘HAlas éwolnce ; 


955 xal efwev ove oldare, x.7.A. 3 10! éBdourjxovra, In 
all these passages save 2 and 4“ it supports a 
On the 


reading be lecion by Westcott and Hort. 
other hand, in Mk 1, Mt 7* 113 27¢it has read- 
ings accepted by the same editors. 

n these and many other passages the Version 
will be seen to have a close relation to the Latin. 
Various explanations of this resemblance are 

ssible. It has been suggested that the Gothic 

as been influenced by the Latin between the 
date at which the Version was made and the date 
of the MSS of it which survive. Besides the re- 
somblances of text, it is urged that the Gospels 
in the Codex Argenteus occur in the Western order, 
and that most, if not all, of the MSS are connected 
with N. Italy, and date from the time of the Lom- 

“Nestle, Einfiihrung tn d Griech. NT, p. 111 (see also 
Gregory, Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s N7, Pe 1111), mentions 
quotations of the Ep. to the Hebrews as found in the Commen- 
tary on St. John, mentioned above, Acomplete list of fragments 


of the NT is given by Gregory. 
t Z. f. deutsche Phtloloyte, 1896. 
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bardo-Gothic kingdom there; that (as has been 
mentioned above) many Latin words have been 
incorporated into the Version, and that there are 
traces of Latin influence in the steune of proper 
names, ¢.g. Scariotus. This view has been upheld 
by Marold in articles in Germania for 1880, 1881, 
but is disputed by Kisch,* Kauffmann,t and others, 

A second explanation of the relationship is that 
some of the Latin MSS, at any rate, have been 
revised from the Gothic. This theory is stated 
by Burkitt (/7AS¢t,i. 1) in regard to the Latin MS 
known as Codex Brixinnus (f), He refers to the 
curious preface found in that manuscript,—which 
had before been noticed, in this regard, by Stamm 
—ideone... legents videatur aliud in Graca lingua, 
aliud tn latina vel gotica designata esse conscribta, 
etc., and supposes that it may be the preface of a 
bilingual Gotho-Lat. MS, of the Latin of which f 
isa transcript. Burkitt then collects a number of 
veculiar readings of /, in which it differs from the 

ulg. and Old Latin: and agrees with the Gothic, 
e.g. Lk 14%? 6’ etc. In a note he makes the same 
assertion of Gothic influence in the OL fragment 
of the Ep. to the Romans (gwe), mentioned above. 
Kauffmann has fully examined the relation of the 
Gothic to the Latin, in the light of Burkitt's 
suggestion, in the last of the series of articles re- 
ferred to, and the conclusions to which he comes t 
are the following: —(1) About the year 410 a 
‘critical’ edition of Ulfilas’ Bible was prepared by 
the two Gothic clergy, Sunnias and Fretella; (2) 
the preface to this edition is handed down to us 
(not quite complete) in the Codex Brixianus, and 
formed the introduction to a bilingual (or perhaps 
trilingual) MS, in which certain variants of the 
translations were traced to their origin; (3) a frag- 
ment of this edition probably lies before us in the 
Codex Carolinus; (4) from this bilingual edition 
the Codex Brixianus arose, the original text of 
which is demonstrably that of a Gotho-Latin MS, 
and to which the text of the Gothic Gospels of 
the Codex Argenteus corresponds fairly exactly; 
(5) the Cod. Arg. and the Cod. Brix. sprang from 
that critical edition ; even their calligraphical pre- 
sentation shows they are related ; in the 6th cent., 
about the same time and in the same part of Upper 
Italy, the Gothic Gospels on the one hand and the 
Latin Gospels on the other were separately derived 
from that archetype ; (6) on the basis of the recen- 
sion of Jerome’s translation, which had then attained 
supremacy in Upper Italy,—and this may have been 
the reason for the whole transaction,—a redactor 
worked afresh over the Latin Gospels. 

A, third possibility is that the resemblance is due 
to the fact of both the Latin and the Gothic being 
based on Greek MSS belonging to the same family, 
and preserving the same type of text. Such a 
hypothesis will leave room for the diflerences as 
well as the resemblances of the two Versions. 

It has to be added in regard to the general char- 
acter of the translation that it is a close and 
accurate rendering of the Greek, though Ellicott 
notices in regard to its rendering of Ph 2° a trace 
of those Arian views which characterized the 
Goths, especially in Spain. The ‘Arianism of 
Ulfilas’ has been discussed by Kauffinann in the 
articles already mentioned. 


LITERATURE.—On Ulfilas: art. in Allgemeine deutsche Biblio- 
thek; Dict. Christ. Biogr. #.v.; Monograph by ©. A. Scott 
Cambridge, 1885); artt. by Eckstein in Westermann’s Jl/ustr. 
lonatsheft, 1892, and Jostes in Beitrdge zur Gesch. der d. 
Sprache, xxii. On the Gothic Version: Scrivener’s Jntrodue- 
tion, fi. 146 ff. ; Gregory’s Prolegomena to Tischendorf's NT, p. 
1108 ff.; Nestle, Einfihrung mm das Griech. NT, p. 110ff.: 
Urtext und Ubersetzungen, p. 119ff.; art. in Z. f. deutsche 
Phtlologie, 1896-1900, and in Germanta. The most serviceable 

* Monatssch. ¢ Gesch. u. Wtseensch. des Judenthume, 1878. 

+ Z.f. deutsche Philol. xxxi. 182. 

2 Jb. 1900, xxxii. p. 335. 
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edition is perhaps that of Stamm, the latcst editions of which 
have been revised by Heyne, 9th ed., Paderborn, 1896. The 
edition of Bernhardt, Vtdjila oder die Gotische Bibel, Halle, 
1875, is very fullin regard to the relation of the Gothic to the 
Greek text. There are also serviceable editiong of separate 
books by Prof. Skeat; and a useful Primer of the Gothte 
Language, Clar. Press, 1899, by Prof. Wright. 


C. The Slavonic Version.* —i. OniciIn. — Our 
information asto the origin of the Slavonic Version 
is fairly definite, and penerally trustworthy, at 
any rate in its main points. ‘The two men whose 
names are connected with the beginnings of a 
Slavonic Version are Cyril and Mcthodius. They 
were sons of a Greek nobleman of Thessalonica, 
round which place there were a number of Slavonic 
settlers. The elder, Methodius, died in 885; the 
year of his birth is unknown. The younger, Con- 
stantine, was born in 827, took the name of Cyril 
when he becaine @ monk, and died at Rome in 
869. Itis probable that from childhood they were 
acquainted with the Slavonic of their native 
district of Thessalonica, and tradition ascribes to 
Cyril the invention of the characters which from 
him are called Cyrillic, assigning as the date of 
this the year 855. The object of Cyril Was to give 
the Bulgarian Slavs such parts of the Bible as 
were used in Church services in their own language. 
A little later the two brothers were summoned to 
Moravia, and to the period following on this, te. 
after the year 864, the beginnings of the Version 
are by many assigned. But Leskien and Polevoi t 
urge, and with reason, that the work probably 
began earlier, and was spread over a longer time. 

n one of the legendary lives of Cyril we are 
told that he began his translation with St. John’s 
Gospel, and soon completed a translation of the 
‘whole ecclesiastical cycle,’ t.e, he translated first 
those parts of the Bible which were used for the 
Church services, both of the OT and NT. It is 
stated also in the life of Methodius that a trans- 
lation of these selected parts preceded the trans- 
lation of the whole; and Jolin, exarch of Bulyaria, 
who is almost a contemporary, makes a similar 
assertion that Cyril first translated a ‘selection,’ 
and that Methodius and his brother translated 
‘the whole 60 books.’ This translation may well 
have been completed before the death of Methodius, 
who survived his brother some time, though not, 
we may hope, in the short time of six months, as 
one authority states, 

A much disputed question connected with the 
origin of the Version concerns the dialect into 
which the translation was made, and names 
eminent in Slavonic studies may be quoted as dis- 
agreeing. Thus Schiifarik, Leskien, and others 
say that the original Version was most closely 
allied to Old Bulgarian, while Kopitar, Miklosich, 
and Jagié connect it with Old Slovenish. It is 
possible that the various families of Slavonic had 
not, at the date of which we are deanna begun 
to show the marks of difference found in later 
documentary evidence, 

Another interesting literary discussion gathers 
round the alphabets which are met with in the 
early MSS. These are of two kinds. The one is 
known as the Cyrillic, and consisted of 38 letters, 
derived mainly from Greek, but also, in part, from 
Hebrew and other languages, and in part invented 
to express the peculiar nasal sounds found in 
Slavonic. The other alphabet is known as Glago- 
litic, and this is probably the older. 

* Fora fuller account of the origin and later history of the 
Slavonic Version, and its relation to modern Russian, the writer 
must refer to an article of his on ‘the Russian Bible’ in the 
Church Quarterly Review for Oct. 1895. Little new work has 
peo done in Russia or elsewhere on this subject since that 

YE istory of Russian Literature, B 7. 

{See Ginzel, Geschichte der Slawenapostel, Cyrtll und 


Bfethod., for details as to the documents in regard to Oyril and 
Methodius. 
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ii. THE MSS.—A few of the MSS are ascribed 
to as early a date as the 10th or llth cent. by 
Jagié and other scholars, but these contain only 
the Gospels, either as complete texts or as lection- 
aries. The oldest MS of elie complete Bible is that 
called after Gennadius, archbishop of Novgorod, 
and dated 1499.* As will be seen later, this con- 
tains a composite text, of very varying value and 
importance. The com yarative absence of early 
MSS is explained by the widespread devastation 
caused by the Mongol invasions of the 13th and 
l4th cents. The records of the period before these 
invasions tell us of schools in which the Bible was 
studied, of copics of MSS of the Bible made by 
monks and professional scribes, of catenw on the 
Psalms, the Prophets, the Gospels, and some of 
the Epistles,t and every page of the chronicles 
and other writings shows us how inwoven the 
Bible was into the texture of the language, and 
what a part it played in Russia, as elsewhere, in 
fixing the literary style. We find actual quota- 
tions of many of the OT books, ¢.q7. of the Book of 
Proverbs, in the Chronicle of Nestor, which dates 
from the llth cent. 

The oldest MSS of any part of the OT are those 
of the Psalter, some of which vo back to the llth 
or 12th cent. Many of the books of the OT have 
been made the subject of monographs, in which 
details are given. Besides the editions of the 
Psalter by Sreznefski and Amphilochius may be 
mentioned studies in the text of Joshua, the Books 
of Kings, several of the Minor Prophets, and 
Isaiah. 

Passing to the NT we find the Gospels preserved 
to us in a large number of MSS, many of which 
are lectionarics. Among them inay be mentioned 
the Codex Zographensis and Codex Marianus, both 
written in Glagolitic characters, and the Ostromir 
Codex, written in Cyrillic, and dated 1056-1057. 
A. critical edition of St. Mark, based on 108 MSS, 
has been published by Professor Voskresenski. 
He groups the authorities for the text in four 
inain classes. ‘The history of the next division of 
the N'T, the Apostol, has been also carefully studied 
by the same author. MSS either of the continuous 
text, or of the parts used in services, go back as 
far as the 12th cent., and on these he published an 
elaborate monograph in 1879, and in 1892 produced 
a critical edition of the Epistle to the Romans 
based on 51 manuscripts, many of which only give 
the Church lections. The only other part of the 
NT which has been examined is the Apocalypse. 
The MSS of this book are fewer and Wetec ut 
the earliest is ascribed by Oblak to the 13th 
century. 

iii. ‘ne TEXT OF THE VERSION AND ITS VALUE. 
—Kor the OT the MSS do not show any great or 
important variations, but the characteristics of the 
translation they contain are different in different 
parts. ‘The Pentateuch shows signs of very great 
antiquity, and probably embodies fragments of 
the original translation. The Books of Joshua, 
Judges, and Ruth also represent an old transla- 
tion. The Books of Samuel and Kings are less old 
and less exact. The Psalter is of course very 
old. Ecclesiastes and Sirach show a later but 
accurate translation. The Book of Job, Song of 
Songs, and the Prophets .. . show signs of glosses. 
While all the above were translated from the 
Greek, and the Book of Esther from the Hebrew, 
the Books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and the 
other books of the Latin Bible were translated 
from the Vulgate towards the end of the 15th 
cent., and embodied in Gennadius’ MS [i.e. of A.D. 

* This MS is now in the Synodal Library at Moscow, and is 
fully described by Gorski and Nevostruief in their description 
of the MSS in that library. 


+ For details of these writings see Philaret’s Review af 
Spiritual Literature from 862 to 1720 (in Russian). 
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1499}. This text was adopted for the edition of 
the Bible published at Ostrog in 1581.’ * 

It will be seen from the preceding words that the 
value and interest of the Version varies in different 
parts of the OT. The only part which is of real 
interest is that based on the Greek, and, in regard 
to this, its relation to Lucian’s recension is the most 
important point. This has been variously described, 
Lagarde asserting that Lucian was the basis of the 
Slavonic; Buhl, that the Slavonic resembles the 3 
text. The writer has examined this point, but 
only over a limited area, in reference to Lucian’s 
recension.t ‘Ihe results scem to vary in different 
books. The Slavonic text of the OT, in the books 
derived from the Greek, deserves a fuller and wider 
examination than it has yet received. 

In regard to the NT the MSS of the Version are 
more numerous, and contain a number of varia- 
tions. ‘These are, for the most part, of interest 
only in regard to the history of the Version itself, 
and consist of modifications in orthography, the 
removal of archaisns, and the translation of Greek 
words which in the earlier recensions had been 
simply transliterated. To the student of Slavonic 
these variants present innumerable points of in- 
terest. ‘The alee point to differences between the 
underlying Greek text, which are of wider interest, 
and it is well here to point out that the ordinary 
winted text of the Russian or of the Slavonic 
Bible often fails to indicate the important readings 
found in the older MSS. Among the passages 
where the oldest MSS dilfer as to the Greek on 
which they are based, the following may be noticed : 
Lk 23 6! 14%, Jn 95 19'4 2115, 

It cannot be said that the Version has any great 
value for textual criticism, nor should we expect, 
remembering its close connexion with south. 
eastern Europe, to find it preserving a text of any 
uniform or great importance. Its chief value and 
interest are in connexion with the history of the 
development of the Slavonic language, and in this 
departinent it is not easy to exapgerate its im- 
portance. 


LiTERATURE.—This is for the most part in Russian. See 
Scrivener’s Jntroduction, ii. 157 1f.; Church Quarterly Review, 
Oct. 1895, and the literature there referred to. Nestle, Urtezt, 
etc., p. 211 ff., should also be consulted, There are numerous 
articles dealing with details of this subject in the Archiv fur 
Slavische Philologie. L. J. M. BEBB. 


YERSIONS, GREEK (other than the LXX).—It 
would seem froin what has come down to us that 
many persons took in hand to make translations, 
if not of the whole of the Ilebrew Scriptures, yet 
certainly of some books, and, as was natural, 

articularly of the Psalms. But, unfortunately, 
little remuing except detached fragments. The 
longest passages of a continuous text still extant 
and already published are two passages from 1, 2 
(3, 4) Kings (21 [(23]7-!? 23-27) and one from 1 (3) 
Kings (14!-?°), all attributed to Aquila. The former 
have been edited by IF. C. Burkitt, the latter is 

uoted in its due order in Field’s Hezxapla. 
Unrortunately: very few fragments of Origen’s 
Hexapla in ita original form have been found; a 
considerable portion of the Psalter is, however, 
shortly to be edited by Dr. Mercati of the Vatican 
from a palimpsest in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan. It is much to be wished that, amongst 
the treasures still perhaps remaining to be un- 
earthed in Egypt anal elsewhere, a copy of at least 
some portions of Origen’s work might be dis- 
cared: For the present we are indebted for the 
most part to the marginal notes of Septuagintal 
MSS for the fragments which we do possess, the 
chief editors of which have been Montfaucon and 
Field. Fresh fragments are, however, being con 


* Church Quarterly Review, l.c. pp. 219, 220, 
¢ 7b. cli. p. 8882. 
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stantly brought to light. A number are to be 
found in the third volume of Pitra’s Analecta 
Sacra, and also in the 3rd volume of Swete’s OT in 
Greek. The last fragments which have been pub- 
lished are the greater part of two verses of Gn 1, 
which is to be found in part i. of Grenfell and 
Hunt’s Amherst Greek Papyri, and a fragment of 
Ps 21 (22) in Dr. Taylor’s Cairo Genizah Palimp- 
sests (Cambridge Press). 

Considerable difficulties beset the student in his considera- 
tion of those fragments that still remain. (1) In various MSS 
the same words are ascribed in one case to one translator, in 
another to another; whilst in other cases, and sometimes very 
questionably, the same translation is attributed to all in 
common, (2) Owing to Origen’s well-meant but unfortunate 
editing of the text of the .XX, and the loss of or confusion in 
the diacritical marks which he inserted in his text; and owin 
also Lo the various other recensions and re-editings which the tex 
of the Septuagint has suffered from, we are quite in the dark as 
to how much of these other Greek versions may be embedded in 
our present Greek texts of the LXX. To take an instance. If 
with our present limited sources of information we examine tho 
two chapters of the Book of Judges which relate the history 
of Deborah, and compare the Vatican text of the Cambridye 
edition with the fragments printed by Field, we shall find at 
least thirteen expressions (411 [two] +4 21 61.16 16. 21.26 [three] 
29 (two]) attributed to versions other than the Septuagint. This 
may perne s be an extreme case, taken as it is from a book in 
which the forms of the text vary so much, and ag to which ques- 
tions may be raised concerning the date of the special text, but 
it will at any rate serve as an illustration of how complicated 
the phenomena of the present Greek texts of the OT are. In 
other cases, where a double or even triple rendering of the 
Hebrew occurs, we shall probably not go wrong in assigning, 
at least in some cases, one or more of these alternative transla- 
tions to other versiona than the LXX, 

Origen’s great work itself seems to have taken various forms 
besides the most prevalent Hexaplaric one. We find mention 
of (a) a Tetrapla, containing the four Greek versions; (b) a 
Pentapla ‘ot doubtful content ; (c,d) a Heptapla and an Octapla, 
which apparently contained the fifth and sixth anonymous 
Greek versions. Specimens of the way in which these were 
respectively arranged are to be found in Field’s Prolegomena 
(op xiv, xv); while Mercati gives an actual extract from a 

exopis MS in his ‘ Un palitnpsesto Ambrosiano’ in Atti di R. 
Accademia di Scienza dt Torino, April 10, 1896 (see also Taylor's 
fragment of Ps 21 (22) from the Cairo Palimpsest, printed on p. 
414 of the present voluine). 


We pass to the separate translations and their 
authors. 

(1) Aquila’s Version.—There seems to be no 
good reason for doubting that this was certainly 
the oldest of these Greek versions. It most prob- 
ably had its origin in a desire for a faithful and 
literal translation of the OT by an orthodox person 
holding the Jewish faith, Thename Aquila is one 
familiar to us in the pages of the NT. ‘The Aquila 
of our present notice, like his Scripture namesake, 
was a native of Pontus, and is said to have 
belonged to Sinope. He is called a proselyte, and 
the story goes that he made his translation in the 
reign of Hadrian (c. 130 A.D.) after the return of 
the Christians from Pella to that ek He is said 
to have been a pupil of the famous Rabbi Akiba. 
Attempts have been made to identify him with 
the Guvelos of the Targum of Onkelos, but they 
have not at present met with general acceptance. 

In translating the OT, Aquila seems to have 
approached his task from the point of view of an 
orthodox Jew holding the plenary inspiration of 
every ‘jot and tittle.’ Accordingly, his aim was so 
to translate that for every Hebrew word or particle 
there should always be an equivalent. The results 
of his method sometimes become grotesque. Thus 
having translated o2 by the Greek xalye, when the 
conjunction is prefixed to 03 and the word becomes 
02), Aquila translates xat xalye. The particle nx 
being identical with the preposition nx is also 
translated otv, so that we have such an extra- 
ordinary solecism as cvv followed by the accusa- 
tive case. 

How far Aquila is controversial against the 
Christians in any of his renderings is a matter of 
dispute. Tregelles considers this to be proved 
against him, whilst Field absolves him. The onl 
passage which really seems to support Tregelles’ 
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view is Aquila’s translation of Is 74, where for the 
map0évos of the LXX he substitutes vedus, a much 
less definite word than map0évos—a translation 
which would have the support of many modern 
Christian critics. 

His translation shows few traces of any readings 
differing from the unpointed Hebrew text now in 
existence. Ina few cases his division of Hebrew 
words is not the same. Ilis vocalization, how- 
ever, differs in a considerable number of instances 
from the Massoretes. As between Aéré and 
Keéthibh, he more often follows A¢ré. It is to be 
noted also that he, together with Symmachus, 
follows the euphemism of the Hebrew margin in 
Is 3613, In his choice of words to represent the 
Hebrew, seats roes far afield. He attempts to 
indicate the literal meaning of words by correspond- 
ing Greek words, ¢.g. émearnuorltev. tte draws, as 
other Greek writers of the period do, a certain 
portion of his vocabulary from the old Greek epic 
poetry. Ile also uses Greek words of similar 
sound to the Ifebrew, instead of actually trans- 
literating. He transliterates the tetragrammaton 
by the archaic form of the four Hebrew letters, 
&® form which appears in Hexaplaric Greek MSS 
as ITI (PIP S). 

There would seem to have been two editions 
of Aquila’s translation. In a few cases he may 
have altered his mind about the true reading of 
the Hebrew. Thus in Ps 89! he appears to have 
read at first ux, afterwards wn. 

Specimens of passages in which the Latin Bible 
has been influenced by Aquila’s version are to be 
found in Field’s Introduction (p. xxiv), 

For the longer story told by Epiphanius concerning Aquila, 
his relationship to Hadrian, and his conversion to Christianity, 
which he afterwardg exchanged for Judaism, Epiphanius ig our 
authority (de Sfens. et Pond. 14), but it seems a very improb- 
able tale, due perhaps in part to the view taken by Epiphanius 
of hig translation, It ig also to be found in the new * Dialogue 
between Timothy and Aquila,’ edited by F. C. Conybeare in 
Anecdota Oxoniensia (Class. ser. pt. vili.). 

(2) Symmachus’ Version.—The tr. of Symmachus 
occupied in the Hexapla the next column to that 
of Aquila. According to Epiphanius (de Mens, et 
Pond. 16), he was a Samaritan who turned Jew and 
then translated the OT Scriptures into Greek as a 
means of refuting the Samaritan errors. Accord- 
ing to Eusebius (//Z vi. 17) he was an Ebionite, 
and wrote a commentary on St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
It is worthy of note, however, that, in the early 
chapters of Genesis, Symmachus seems to have 
followed the Samaritan chronology. The chicf 
object of his version is to give a readable tr. of 
the Hebrew. Toeffect this he paraphrases Hebrew 
with Greek idioms, e.g. he replaces the &vdpes 
aludrwy of the LXX by dvdpes parcpdva (Ps 25 [26]® 
54 (55)24 138 [139]}*), He does not consider it neces- 
sary always to render the same Hebrew word by 
the same Greek word. In _ places his translation 
becomes more of a paraphrase. He constantly 
tives translations of proper names: thus Ararat 

ecomes Armenia. the influence of Symmachus, 
as of Aquila, is to be found in the Vulgate. Ina 
few places mention is made of a second edition 
of this translation, but they are so few that little 
certainty exists that there actually was one. 
Like Aquila, Symmachus oscillates between Keéré 
and Kéthibh, and very seldom deviates from the 
consonantal part of the MT. Like the LXX, he 
explains away the bare ee laa state- 
ment of the Hebrew, see, ¢.g., Ex 24!° Heb. ‘ they 
saw the God of Israel’ (Aq. eldov rdv Oedv Ioepaynr), 
for which LXX substitutes efdov rdv rérov ob 
elarhxes 6 Geds roo 'I., and Symmachus eldov dpduare 
roy Gedy "I. There is no reason why this Sym- 
machus should be identified with the one men- 
tioned in the Talmud (Bab. Hrubin, 136). The 
date of the translation is quite uncertain, but it is 
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robably to be assigned to the latter half of the 
Bnd cent. A.D. It shows an acquaintance with 
Aquila, but is thoronghly independent of it. 

(3) Theodution’s Version. — Theodotion was of 
Pontus, according to Epiphanius (de Mens. et Pond. 
17), and a follower oF Marcion of Sinope, and 
afterwards became a Jewish proselyte. Jrenmwus 
also calls him a proselyte (adv. Her. tii. 24), but 
describes him as an Ephesian, Jerome says that 
some called him an Ebionite, others a Jew. 

His version has more of the character of a revision 
of the LXX than of an independent translation. 
So valuable was it held that in some cases, notably 
in the Book of Daniel, of which we possess the 
LXX version in only one copy (cod. 87), Theo- 
dotion’s version supplanted the LXX. HWeé in- 
cluded in his work the apocryphal parts of Daniel, 
the addition at the end of Job, the Bk. of Baruch, 
and the sections of Jeremiah which the LXX 
omits. He indulges more freely in the translitera- 
tion of Ilebrew words than the other translators, 
though occasionally he finds himself able to give 
translations where the others fail. 

His translation was probably made about A.D. 
185. Traces of a Greek version of Daniel very 
like that of Theodotion go back as far as the NT.* 
This would lead us to imagine that just as we still 
have traces in other books of the OT of two Greek 
versions existing side by side, e.g. in Judges and 
still more in the Books of Exdras, so it is quite 

ossi ble that there may have been two versions of 
Waal and of some other books—a literal trans- 
Intion, and one which had more of the nature of 
a Ta baa commentary. 

(4) In addition to these translations there 
were at least thrce anonymous versions of at any 
rate parts of the Scriptures, known respectively 
as the Vifth, Sixth, and Seventh. According to 
Eusebius (/// vi. 16), Origen obtained the Fifth 
from Nicopolis near Actium. Epiphanius (de Afens. 
et Pond, 18), however, suys that it was found 
hidden away in Jars at Jericho, and assigns the 
Sixth version to Nicopolis. If we can depend upon 
the quotation of the Sixth version of Hab 3, the 
tr. must have been paraplrastic and made by a 
Christian. As to the Seventh translation, and 
even the certainty of its existence at all, there is 
much doubt. These three versions are most fre- 
quently quoted in the Psalins, 

(5) The Graco-Venetan tr., a very late Jewish 
production, of which only one MS exists, need 
only just be mentioned. Jt does not include the 
whole of the OT. The best edition is that of 
Gebhardt (Leipzig, 1875). 

or further information concerning the /lexapla 
and these versions sce art. SEPTUAGINT. 


LITERATURE. —Montfaucon, Origenia Hexaplorum que super- 
aunt (1 a Field, Origentia Hezaplorum quae supersunt (1875); 
Salmon, Introd. to NT (last edition); Swete, Jntrod. to OT 
ian (reek (1900). For Aquila (fragments), Anger, de Onkelo 
Chaldiico; Burkitt, Fraginents of Aquila; Taylor, ‘Fragments’ 
in Sayinga of the Jewish Fathers? (1897), and Fragments of Pa. 
xxii, (11M), art. *‘HWexapla’ in Dict. of Christian Biography. 
For Symmachusa and Theodotion see artt. rv. in Dict. of 
Christ, Biog. by Dr. Gwynn. H. A. REDPATH, 


YERSIONS.—In addition to the Versions treated 
in the preceding three articles, the following are 
dealt with in the present work under their respec- 
tive titles: ARABIC VERSIONS, ARMENIAN VER- 
SION, EGYPTIAN VERSIONS, ETHIOPIG VERSION, 
LATIN VERSIONS (Tn# OLD), SEPTUAGINT, SYRIAC 
VERSIONS, VULGATE. 


VERY is still used as an adj. freely enough, 
but either intensively or to mark identity. The 
sense of ‘true’ (Lat. veraz, through late Lat. 


* For traces of a version of other books than Daniel similar to 
that of Theodotion see Swete’s Introd. p. 48, n. 8. 


weracus and Old Fr. verai), or ‘real’ is no longer 
inuse. We find this sense in AV Gn 272) * ‘Art 
thou my very son Esau?’; Ps 5° ‘Their inward 
part is very wickedness’; Pr 17° ‘He that re- 
penton @ matter separateth very (RV ‘ chief’) 
riends’; Jn 7% ‘Do the rulers know indeed that 
this is the very Christ?’; Ac 9” ‘proving that 
this is very Christ’ (RV ‘the Christ’). This use 
of ‘very’ 1s common in Wyclif, as Jn 6% 3% 
‘my fleisch is verri mete, and my blood is verri 
drynke’; 15} ‘I am a verri vyne’; 17° § This is 
everlastynge liif, that thei knowe thee verri God 
aloone’; so ‘ind. ‘that they myght knowe the 
that only very God,’ So Erasmus, Crede, 76, ‘It was 
no very deathe’; Elyot, Governour, ii. 161, ‘Seneca 
saicth that very friendship is induced neither with 
hope ne with rewarde.’ Sometimes the adj. with 
this sense has to be carefully distinguished from 
the adverb. Thus Udall’s Erasmus’ NT, ii. 280, 
‘Jesus Christ... is now already come, having 
receyved a very humayne body’; and Tindale, 
Erpos. 230, ‘Where faith is, there must the very 
yood works follow.’ Hall (Works, ii. 151) uses 
the compar. in the same sense, ‘Surely they 
were not veryer lepers than we?’ 
J. IZASTINGS. 

VEX, YVEXATION.—These Eng. words, as used 
in AV, express much more than petty annoyance. 
The following quotations will illustrate their 
force: Vee — Lk 8” Tind. ‘Master, the people 
thrust the and vexe (dmro@AlBover, Gen. * tread on,’ 
AV ‘press’) the, and sayest thou, who touched 
moe?’?s 18 287! Cov. ‘And the woman went in to 
Saul, and sawe that he was sore vexed’ (AV ‘ sore 
troubled’); Mt 9% Rhem. ‘And seing the multi- 
tudes, he pitied them because they were vexed’ 
(joav éxd\cdupéva, AV ‘fainted’; edd. foay éoxud- 
Hévo, RV ‘were distressed’); Elyot, Governour, 
ii. 95, ‘The first or chiefe porcion of justice (as 
Tulli saieth) is to indomage no man, onelas tlou 
be wronyfully vexed’ (Lat. nisi lacessitus injuria) ; 
Shaks, Lear, tu. iv. 62, ‘ Do poor Tom some charity, 
whom the foul fiend vexes.? Vexation-—Shaks. 
Mids, Nights Dreum, Iv. i. 74— 


‘Think no more of this night’s accidents 
But as the flerce vexation of a dreain’; 


Webster, White Devil, v. 2— 


*There’s nothing of so infinite vexation 
As man’s own thoughts.’ 


But the force of the words in AV can be best seen by examin- 
ing the original words so translated. In OT sixteen verbs (and 
one subst.) are translated ‘vex.’ These are—1l. (Bdhal] (Ps 26 
62. 3.10), which in Piel (Ps 25) is usually translated {n AV ‘trouble,’ 
but means ‘dismay’ or ‘terrify’; in Niph. (Ps 62-3. 10) ‘be dis- 
turbed,’ ‘dismayed,’ In his #ar, Psait, Driver has uniformly 
‘dismay’ or‘ bedismayed.’ 2. {Dahag)(Jg 214), elsewhere only JI 
28 of the crowding, thrusting of locusts, but common in Aramaic. 
3. /Iaimam (2 Ch 158), to make a noise, and so ‘discomfit,’ 
‘distress,’ as in Ex 1424, where ‘the Lord troubled (KV ‘dis- 
comfited’) the host of the Egyptians.’ 4. Za@a’ (Lab 27), to 
tremble (as an old man shakes, Ec 123): here it is Pilp., and 
Davidson translates ‘shall violently shake thee’; it ? used 
figuratively of the foes of Babylon as the instruments of 
Jehovah's judgments. 5.{Vdgah} (Job 192) in Hiph. means to 
cause grief, Davidson ‘afflict,’ who adds, ‘the words suggest the 
crushing effect which the friends’ insinuations of Sh edie 
had on Job’s spirit.’ 6. ¢Fdandh) (Ex 2221 RV ‘wrong’; Lv 1993 
KV ‘do wrong’; Ezk 227 RV ‘ wrong '29)= ‘oppress,’ ‘maltreat,’ 
esp. the stranger [see GRR] or the poor by the wealthy and 
powerful. 7. Aq@ag (zk 829) in Hiph. =‘ provoke,’ as Peninnah 
provoked Hannah (18 17), but esp. used of provoking Jehovah 
to anger. 8. Mcdrar( Job 272) in Qal ‘to be bitter,’as 2K 477 
‘her soul, it ig bitter to her’: here Hiph. =‘ embitter,’ ‘Shaddai 
who hath embittered my soul’ (Oz/f. Heb. Lez.). Of. Ru 120 
‘The Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me.’ 9. [Azabh} 
(Is 6310 RV ‘ grieve’) in Piel=‘cause pain.’ 10. Zarar (Lv 1818, 

u 2517. 18 3355, 2 8 132, Is 1118, Neh 927). This verb is to prese 
(perhaps lit. in Ly 1818 though RV ‘to be a rival’), press 
together, then fig. to oppress, persocute. In Neh 927 (Hi .) to 
attlict (RV ‘distress')on the part of enemies. 11. [Afz) (1s 78) = 
fear, herein Hiph. = putin fear, of acity by besieging it. Of. 1 Mas 
15)6, 12. (Kazér) (Jg 1618), lit. ‘be short,’ here of one’s spirit, f.e. 
to have one’s patience exhausted, AV and RV ‘ His soul was 
vexed unto death,’ Gen. ‘ His soul was peined unto the death.’ 
13. Rda’a@ (Nu 2015) in Hiph. to ‘do evil,’ to ‘evil entreat’ (so RV 
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here, as AV in Ex 522, Dt 266, Amer. RV ‘deal ill with’). 14. 
yl npy ‘deah ra’ (28 1218)=‘do evil,’ AVm ‘do burt,’ here to 
oneself by grief. 15. Riaz (Jg 108)—‘ They vexed and oppressed 
the children of Israel,’ Moore ‘they broke and crushed.’ It is 
the same verb that in Jg 953 is translated ‘and all to brake his 
skull.’ 16. Rasha’ (1 8 1447), lit. ‘be wicked’; here Hiph. =‘ do- 
clare wicked,’ ‘condemn,’ ‘punish,’ if the text le correct, which is 
doubtful, see Driver's note. Amer. RV ‘put them to the worse.’ 

The subst. méehtinakh, ‘ vexation,’' is translated by the verb in 
Ezk 225 AV ‘much vexed,’ RV ‘full of tumult.’ Besides 
mehntimah (Dt 2820, 2 Ch 155), ‘vexation’ is the tr. of (2) zéwii'ah 
(Is 2819); (3) sheber (Is 6514); (4) ré' uth (Ec 114 211. 17. 26 44. 6 g9), 
and (5) ra'yén (Eo 117 223 416), RV gives for (1) ‘discomfiture’ 
in Dt 2820, retaining ‘vexation’ in 2 Ch 155; for (2) ‘terror’; 
for (3) it retains ‘vexation’ ; for (4) and (4) gives ‘striving.’ 

In Apocr, and NT we find thirteen different Gr. words ren- 
dered in AV by the verb to vex (‘vexation’ does not occur). 
I parece (2 P 28), which is tr. ‘torment’ elsewhere except Mt 
14% (‘tossed,’ RV ‘distressed’), Mk 64 (‘tolling,’ RV ‘dis- 
tressed -: Rev 122 (‘ pained,’ RV ‘in pain’) The verb means 
originally to test metals by the touchstone (acaves), 2. 
Sacspeoviopees: Mt 1522 4 Ouyarnp wou max dasmoviiras, ‘MY 
daughter Is grievously vexed with a devil.’ The verb means 
to be possessed by a demon. 8. idedva: Wis 1715 cipecs 
HArAavvovte Guvtacuaetay, ‘were vexed with monstrous appari- 
tions,’ RV ‘haunted’: in 1618 the same word is tr. ‘ persecuted,’ 
RV ‘chased.’ 4. 0a/8u: 1 Mac 1614 ‘he vexed the city by land 
and by sea.’ Cf. Mt 714 sstaimemivn 4 dor % dwkyoure sis yy 
Ze%y, lit. ‘a compressed (hemmed in, straitened) way is that 
which leads to life.’ 6, xaxcw: 2 Mac 622, Ac 12! RV, in both 
‘afflict.’ The word means to do harm (xexév) to, a8 Ao 1819 ‘No 
snan shall set on thee to hnrt (RV ‘harm’) thee.’ 6. xarawovin: 
2P 27, lit. ‘to exhaust with labour’ (réves). Found also in 
Ac 744 EV ‘oppress.’ 7. Avrias Bar 218 ‘the soul that ia greatly 
vexed,’ Aavrounimm, lit. ‘grieved,’ ‘made sorrowful.’ 8. oxAle: 
Lk 618, Ac 516, both ‘ vexed with evil spirits.’ In Luke edd. read 
ivoyrotzesves, RV ‘troubled,’ The word meang lit. to rouse a 
mob (syAes) against one. The same verb is used in To 6’ of ‘a 
devil or evil spirit’ troubling one. 9. wrapopyika: Sir 43 xapdiay 
wapopyiomevny, ‘a heart that is vexed’ (RV ‘ provoked,’ ag AV in 
Ro 1018, Eph 64), 10. raoxu: Mt 1715 xaxas wdoxu, ‘he is sore 
vexed’; RV ‘suffereth grievously.’ 11. wtpewew; Sir 412 "0 
Ocvars, xaddvoo... Tw Tipton rips tevroy, ‘to him that is 
vexed with (RV ‘distracted about’) all aul ae in NT the verb 
occurs only Lk 1080 ‘Martha was cumbered (RVm ‘ distracted’) 
about much serving.’ 12. rapeoow: 1 Mac 35, RV ‘trouble,’ as 
the word is often tr. in AV in the Gospels and 1 P 314. In the 
identical phrase (of rapherovess toy Andy) in 1 Mac 722 the word is 
tr. ‘troubled.’ 13, tpuyeuas: Wis 1111, RV ‘distress’ ; elsewhere 
in Bibl. Greek only 14)9, AV ‘afflicted,’ RV ‘ worn.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

VILE.—‘ There are many places in the Bible in 
which vile is not meant to convey the idea which 
it now possesses of what is physically and morally 
detestable, but has simply the force of the Latin 
vilis, properly cheap, and then common, lightly 
esteemed, or at most looked down upon. This, no 
doubt, is the sense which the Translators of 1611 
intended to express in Ph 37; for the Greek is 
rarelvwots, lowliness, low estate—as it is rendered 
in the Magnificat, ‘the lowliness, or low estate, of 
his handmaiden”; and the contrast is simply be- 
tween the lowly earthly body which we at present 
bear, and the future glorified body which has been 
made like unto the risen body of Christ.’—Driver 
in Expos. Times, Jan, 1902, xi. 167, | 

This earlier meaning of ‘ vile’ is seen in Erasmus, 
Crede, 106, ‘He whome thou despysest as vyle 
borne, is thy brother’; p. 137, ‘Thou being proude 
of the palace, doste mocke and skorne the vyle 
and homelye cotage of the pore man’; Udall, 
Erasmus’ NT, ii. 29, ‘The heavenl father dooeth 
garnishe and clothe so freshely the vile grasse, 
which shortely shall perishe’; Ridley, Brefe 
Declaration, 122, ‘The crafte either of fyshyng, 
whiche was Peter's; or of makynge of tentes, 
which was Paules, were more vile then the science 
of phisicke [which was Luke’s].’ But the word had 
already a stronger meaning than this. Thus 
Preface to AV, ‘Ebionites, that is, most vile 
heretikes’; Golding, Calvin's Job, 582, ‘Thou vile 
toade.’ 


The examples of ‘vile’ in AV may be classified thus— 
1. Common, paltry, of small account, Ps 128 (zulluth) ; Jer 1519, 
La il ([zdlal)): Jer 2017 (hd dr); Wis 1120 (erase, RV ‘wretched’), 
1814 (suesags, RV ‘paltry ’); Ph 32! (rawuveow); Ja 23 (Surapes). 
2, Despicable, contemptible Me moral reprobation), Dt 258 
(kalah) ; 18 818, 28 622, Job 404 (RV correctly ‘ of small erry 
Nah 114(all &dlal); 18 169 ((némibzah] nibzdh); Dn 112) (bazah 
8, Shameful, abominable (with religious as well ag moral 


reprobation, almost equivalent to tmpious, see Foor), 28 1 
(ga al); Job 188 (tdmah); Wig 418 (erscos); 2 Mac 1632 (ceseepes) 


H (deipesce). 
AV mistranslates Job 808: render as RV ‘They are scourged 
out of the land’ (the verb is [ndka'), to smite). 


J. HASTINGS. 

VILLAGE.—The earliest Oriental village prob- 
ably arose in the transition from nomadic to 
settled life. Interests centring in a particular 
locality called for more constant residence ; and in 
course of time the tent, best suited to the moving 
life, would give place to the hut or house, the 
encampment to the village. The name nip (éravAes) 
In Yx; ny (Havveth-jair, Nu 32"! etc.), applied to 
smaller towns or villages, agrees with this idea. 
Abulw. connects it with Arab. hayy, ‘tents of a 
clan’ (cf. Arab. Aiwa’, ‘group of tents’). The term, 
which sony ‘lenoted the temporary dwellings, 
would naturally be applied to the more permanent 
settlements (Moore, Dives p. 274; W. R. Smith, 
RS? p. 281). The common word for village, s1¥9 
(frauds), primarily ‘an enclosure,’ is sometimes 
used for the open dwellings of the nomads (Gn 25', 
Is 42"), 93 (xuun, Ca 74, 1 Ch 27%, sex Neh 63, 
15> 1S 634), ‘a hamlet’ or ‘village,’ appeared in 
Palestine with the advent of Aramaic, and still 
persists in such place-names as Aefr Kennah, 
Kefr Sabt, ete. Other words are 49 (duvdorns, 
Hab 34 RV ‘warrior,’ Vm ‘hordes’ or ‘ villages’); 
pw (Suvvarés, Jg 574 RV ‘ruler,’ RVm ‘ village’); 
nz (ist 99 LXX é& wrdon ywpa rp téw, EV ‘un- 
walled towns’; IEzk 384 él yiv dreppipévnvy, EV 
‘unwalled towns,’ RVm ‘an open country’; Zec 
24(8) xaraxdprws, AV ‘as villages without walls,’ 
RV ‘as towns without walls’), which seems to 
denote the places in open, level country, as dis- 
tinguished from fortified cities (cf. Arab, fare, 
‘plain’); cf. y»>=peasantry, 1 S 618, Dt 35, Est 9), 

The distinction between city (vy or poet. arp) 
and village is carefully observed throughout the 
OT. The city was an inhabited, walled place; 
the village, not sv protected, was probably always 
subordinate to the city. This relation of fe. 
pendence appears to be indicated by the term 
‘daughters,’ e.g. pian) nypny (Nu 32%, ef. Jos 174 
etc.), by the phrase ‘the cities and their villages,’ 
jr ¥D) OMA (Jos 13% etc.), and is implied in the 
designation ‘a mother in Israel,’ applied to the 
chief town of a district (2S 20). This subordina- 
tion was maintained in later times (1 Mac 58 riv 
Ifnp xat ras Ovyarépas aurfjs, cf. 5). While the city 
was the chicf seat of authority in a district, the 
smaller towns and villages seem to have been de- 
pendent on the larger. On the E. of Jordan, and 
especially in Trachonitis, uyrpoxwulat are frequently 
met with, that is, villages holding a position 
corresponding to that of a capital town. ‘Thus 
Phana, the modern Musmityeh, is called pyrpoxwula 
rov Tpdywvos (CIG 4551). In NT and Josephus the 
ideas of w6Acs and xwuy are uniformly distinguished ; 
but in the Greek period the point of distinction 
came to be, not so much size or fortification as 
constitution and law, which differed in city and 
village. St. Mark, who notes the numerous towns 
and villages in fertile Galilee, mentions (1%) xwyo- 
mwédeas, & word used by Strabo and Byzantine 
writers, denoting towns which for size might be 
called wéAes, but in constitution ranked only as 
k@puar. Jos. (BU Il. iii. 2) speaks of many villages 
in Galilee, the smallest of which contained 15,000 
inhabitants. If we are to credit these figures, 
kwoyn must be taken to include the surrounding 
district and suburbs. The Mishna distinguishes 
(1) 727 ‘a large city’; (2) vy ‘a city’; and (3) 799 
‘a villave’ (Megilla i. 1, it. 3; Kethuboth xiii. 
10; Kiddushin ii. 3; Baba mezia iv. 6, viii. 6; 
Arachin vi. 5). The first and second differed only 
in size. While 917=‘ a fortitied city,’ small towns 
were often similarly protected (npin vy, Arachin 
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ix. 3ff.; Kelim i. 7), 797 being the open village 
(Schiirer, JP Il. i. 154 ff). 

Villages in Palestine to-day are related in the 
same way to the towns. ‘Thus el-Mejdel, Ha{{in, 
él-Lubiyeh, etc., ure under the jurisdiction of 
Tiberias. All actions, civil and criminal, and all 
matters affecting taxation and military service, 
come before the authorities in that town. The 
sheikh, or chief man, exercises considerable in- 
fluence among the inhabitants, and with him, in 
the first instance, the authorities treat in all that 
concerns his Sete 

The villages are the centres of agricultural 
industry. ‘The surrounding land is frequently 
common property. All share in its cultivation. 
When ledGonnns have been made for taxes, ete., 
the produce is divided according to local arrange- 
ment. In other cases the villagers till the soil for 
a landlord or company, and then a certain per- 
centage of the crops is allowed them in payment. 

Nearly all the villavzesin Palestine are of ancient 
date. ‘They often stand on the sites, and are built 
from the ruins, of cities not seldom great and 
splendid in the past. ‘here is something both 

rotesque and pathetic in the appearance of 

orinthian capital and sculptured stone in the 
walls of nian tered huts. Positions difficult of 
access are much prized for defence against maraud- 
ing bands. There are, of course, no scattered 
dwellings or solitary farm-steadings, which would 
be too easy a prey to plunderers. 

The village life is mean and squalid. The houses 
as a rule are of but one apartment, in which, along 
with the family, their animals find nightly shelter. 
Sanitation is unknown, and the villages are hot- 
beds of fever. In some it is ascribed to an inter- 
vention of Allah when a child survives infancy. 
Oppressed by rapacious tax-gatherers backed by a 
brutal soldiery, often loaded with debt they can 
never hope to pay,—interest on which is a first 
charge upon their yearly pittance,—the spirit is 
erushed, and there is little inducement to work 
for improvements the fruits of which would in- 
fallibly be seized by others. They put little into 
the soil; their houses are frail; their furniture 
scanty; they live practically ‘from hand to 
mouth,’ and bear themselves like men who may 
at any moment receive notice to quit. 

The villagers in Palestine mostly rank as 
Moslems, orthodox or heretical; but there is 
much obscurity as to their real religious senti- 
ments and practices, Usually a maka, the tomb 
or sanctuary of some saint or famous sheikh, 
stands near by or on a neighbouring hill. It 
serves as a kind of village strong-room. Although 
it is quite open, no one dreams of removing what 
has been placed there for safety. A common 
responsibility for hospitality is also recognized. 
In every village there is the menztl or meddfy, 
‘village guest-house,’ where all strangers are 
welcome. The sheikh acts as ‘host,’ but the 
villagers contribute each his share towards the 
entertainment of the guests. W. EWING. 


VINE, YINEYARD.—Three Heb. words are tr. 
in EV ‘vine.’ 4. jp} gephen, Arab. jafn. This 
always refers to grape-bearing vines, except 2 K 
4°, where 71 }>3 the ‘vine of the fields,’ AV and 
RV ‘wild-vine,’ refers to a wild ygourd-vine, prob. 
colocynth, and perhaps Dt 32%, lite orp jp3 ‘the 
vine of Sodom’ may denote a grape-vine, or some 
other plant (see ‘vine of Sodom,’ below). 2. pry 
sérek (Is 5? ‘choicest vine’), pry (Jer 22 ‘noble 
vine’), 127% sdérékah (Gn 49" ‘choice vine’), used of 
& superior kind, producing dark-coloured grapes, 
with soft seeds or none. It is called in Arab. 
Sdrik, 3. wy ndzir (Lv 255" AV ‘vine undressed,’ 
m. ‘separation,’ RV ‘undressed vine’), fig. for un- 
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pruned vine, named ndzifr from its resemblance to 
the Nazirite, whose hair was uncut and unshaven. 

The vine is one of the most important plants 
mentioned in the Bible and cultivated in the East. 
Noah planted a vineyard (Gn 9”). The chief butler 
saw @ vine in his dream (Gn 40"), Judah is repre- 
sented as binding his ass to a vine (Gn 49"), an 
allusion to the VRuny in which he would live, 
Living under one’s own vine and fig tree (1 K 4%, 
Mic 44) was an emblem of peace. The languishing 
of the vine ({s 168 etc.) was an emblem of destruc- 
tion and desolation. Palestine was a land of vines 
(Dt 88). They were planted on mountains (Jer 
315), ‘They flourish best there at the present day. 
The NAZIRITE, as being under a religious vow, 


was to ‘eat nothing that is made of the grape- 
vine, from the kerncls even to the husk’ (Nu 6°). 
Manoah’s wife, as the future mother of a Nazirite, 


was alxo forbidden for a time to eat or drink of 
the fruit of the vine (Je 134), The vine is fre- 

uently associated with the fig (Ps 105%, Jer 8}, 

fab 3!", Ja 3" ete.), Christ calls Himself the true 

vine (Jn 15'5), ‘here are several other figurative 
allusions to the vine and vineyard. Isracl was a 
vine brought out of Egypt (Ps 809 )4, Is 6-5). The 
fruitful wife was compared to the vine (Ps 128%), 
The remnant of Israel was to be gleaned as a 
vine (Jer 6°), Samaria was to be as plantings of 
a vine (Mic 1°). Beth-haccherem, ‘the house of 
the vine’ (Neh 3'4, Jer 6'), Abel-cheramim, ‘the 
meadow of vineyards’ (Jg 11%), were named from 
kerem =‘ vine.’ 

The vine is cultivated in a variety of ways. 
Sometimes it is trained over a trellis, or made to 
climb a tree (Ezk 19"). In this way a mun sat 
under his vine (1 K 4“ ete.). Sometimes it is trained 
over props about the height of a man, or a little 
higher, and the branches spread aera ys often 
forming festoons from stake to stake. But the 
more usual method is to allow the stem to trail on 
the surface of the soil, and simply to prop up the 
cluster-bearing branches by five sticks, suflici- 
ently to keep them off the ground. The vines in 
both the latter methods of cultivation are planted 
far enough apart to allow the plough to pass be- 
tween them. They are pruned at the end of the 
fruiting season (Jn 15"), so that, during the winter, 
the vine is reduced to a trunk and @ few principal 
branches. The shoots of the next spring are thus 
made more vigorous, and bear better fruit. Those 
branches which bear no fruit are diligently cut 
away (vv.2-%). A whitened branch is a sign of 
withering (J] 17), The trunks of old vines often 
attain the thickness of a man’s body or more. 
Vines are sometimes planted in irrigated ground 
(Ezk 19), but most of the vineyards are on dry 
hillsides, where, for 7 or 8 months they have no 
water except such as they can extract from the 
apparently arid soil. Notwithstanding this, they 
live (Ezk 19"). In such situations as have a moist 
subsoil of clay or marl they flourish without 
irrigation, and produce large vintages. Whole 
mountain-sides are often green with vineyards, 
where one may scarcli in vain for a spring or well. 
They are often not fenced off, so one can come 
with ease into a ‘neighbour's vineyard’ (Dt 23%). 
To protect the vines from foxes, Jackals (Ca 2) 
etc.), and esp. from men, watchmen are stationed 
in: commanding positions. In Judwa and some 
other parts of the country round towers are built 
for the watchmen (Is 5’, Mt 21 etc.). Generally 
a shelter of boughs and leaves (Is 18 AV ‘cottage,’ 
RV ‘ booth’), similar to the a zet in a garden of 
cucumbers’ (see illustration in vol. i. 532%), is con- 
structed in a prominent place, from which the 
watchman can overlook the vineyard. To frighten 
away animals, e single cylindrical stone is set up, 
or several stones are placed one above another, 
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forming a pillar 3 to4 ft. high. The top of this 
pillar is often whitewashed, so that 1t 18 conspicu- 
ous even at night. The large numbers of these 
illars make a marked feature in the Oriental 
iatineane. Vineyards ure let out (Ca 84, Mt 21%), 
or cultivated on the metairial principle on shares. 
The close association of vine and fig trees in the 
minds of the people of Palestine is shown by the 
fact that both a fig orchard and a vineyard are 
designated in Arab. by the term karm (the same 
as the Heb. 0723), which primarily signifies a vine. 
Grapes.—A great varicty of grapes are cultivated 
in Palestine and Syria. There is one greenish- 
white, from 4 to 4 in. in diameter, with sweet Juicy 
ulp ; another, olive-shaped and white, resembling 
alaga grapes; another, dark purple, of the size of 
a small prune; others similar to Black Hamburgs ; 
others with a green rind, striped with red, and a pulp 
almost as firm as that of an apple; others nearly 
the same as the famous Zante currants; others 
closely resembling the Isabella grape; and many 
others of divers shapes, sizes, and flavours. Several 
Heb. words are used to designate thom. 1. dinyx 
*eshkél, which signities a cluster, usually of grapes 
(Is 65°, Mic 71), in which case greater precision is 
sometimes given by constructing it with orayy, (N u 
133), or associating it with the same (Gn 40"), or 
constructing it with gephen (Ca 78 (Heb. *)). 


It is | 
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as his hand eanmove. The luscious fruit is crushed 
by the tongue and teeth, and swallowed with 
extraordinary rapidity. The peasants declare that, 
however many grapes they may have eaten in this 
way, in the vineyards, their appetite for their 
regular meals is in no way diminished. The 
grapes are carried home to serve as food, or spread 
out on mats to be dried into raisins, pry gimmik 
(1S 25'8 etc.), mows 'dshishdth (RV Ca 2°, AV 
wronply ‘tlagons’), or the juice expressed to be 
converted into wine or dibs. The Naciee is the 
juice of the grape, boiled to the consistence of 
thick treacle, and set aside to cool into a mass 
resembling in appearance candied honey. It is 
not true that this substance is anywhere used or 
known as wine. [n its commercial form it is no 
more a beverage than crystallized honey, and no 
one here ever saw or heard of any one diluting it 
and using it as a drink. Much less is any such 
dilution known as wine. Baskets (Jer 6°) were, 
and aro still, used to gather the grapes and trans- 
port them to the houses or presses. The juice is 
trodden out (Is 16! 63', Jer 25” etc.). The presses 
were often dug out in the marly soil (Mt 21%), 
or excavated in the solid rock. Such rock vats 
are common throughout Palestine. The boiling of 
the mistdr (fresh grape juice) is dune in large 
caldrons. JZistdr is sometimes drunk. The name, 
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MODERN SYRIAN WINEPRESS. 


sometimes used of other things, as gall (méréréth, 
Dt 32°5), and henna (Ca 14), 2. ay ‘endb, Arab. 
nab, «This is the true word for the berry, as 
distinguished from the cluster (Gn 40”, Nu 137), 
Wine is 33y037=blood of grapes. 3. 193 boser= 
unripe grapes. The Arabs of Syria use the term 
Ausrum for green grapes. Bogscr is tr. in AV ‘sour 


al (Is 185 RV ‘ripening gre pes"), AV and 
‘unripe grapes’ (Job 15*%), and RV ‘sour 
grapes’ (Jer 31%, Ezk 187), The seed, ‘kernel,’ of 
the grape is mentioned, and itsskin, ‘husk’ (Nu 64). 

Vintage.— Tho vintage isa season of great rejoic- 
ing in the East (Is 16). It begins in low-lying 
districts in July. The people eat the green grapes 
(6dser) even in June. They also express the acid 
juice of the same, and sweeten it, and add water, to 
make a cooling drink. The nearly ripe but still 
acid grapes are slightly laxative, and the grape 
cure is as well recognized here as a course of 
mineral waters in Europe or America. But when 
the grapes are quite ripe, in August or September, 
the rejoicing is complete. The people go in large 
numbers to gather the grapes, and eat them in the 
vineyards (Jg 97"). The quipilty which one person 
consumes is enormous. It is curious to see a man 
with a huge bunch of grapes in his hand, held a 
little above his head, with his neck bent backward, 
and his free hand plucking the grapes, singly or 
in pairs, and tossing them into his mouth as fast 


as applied to this fresh juice, is, however, a 
popular error, as that word signifies a true fer- 
mented wine. ‘The grape juice is never called in 
Arab. by any of the other names for wine, these 
names being applied solely to the fermented juice 
of the grape, date, or other fruit. 

Vine of Sodom (doa j}23 gephen Sédém) occurs once 
(Dt 32%), ‘their vine is as the vine of Sodom, and 
of the fields of Gomorrah ; their grapes are a Pe 
of gall (résh), their clusters are bitter’ (méréréth). 
If real plants are intendcd here, these must have 
been familiar to the Hebrews, and, if not peculiar 
to the Dead Sea Valley, at least so abundant there 
as to be designated by the names of the accursed 
cities. We have, as a philological guide to the 
plant intended, the term ERE Ch, which certain] 
refers toavine. The second member of the parallel- 
ism speaks of the fruit as ‘ grapes of ae ” (innebé- 
résh), and its clusters as bitter (lit. bitternesses). 
We are therefore to look for a vine growing 80 
abundantly in the Dead Sea basin as to be attri- 
buted to Sodom and Gomorrah, and producing a 
bitter but grape-like fruit. ‘The first embarrass- 
ment in the determination of this plant is the 
assumption that it is the same as the fruit of 
which Josephus speaks, the so-called ‘apples of 
Sodom’ (BJ Iv. vili. 4), ‘the ashes growing in their 
fruits, which fruits have a colour as if they were 
fit to be eaten, but if you pluck them with your 
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hands they dissolve into smoke and ashes.’ This 
description would apply either to the fruit of the 
‘ushr, Calotropis procera, Willd., or to that of the 
colocynth, Arab, hondol. Both of these have 
fruits, about the size of a pippin, which, when 
ripe and dry, contain a dust, which would suggest 
the ‘dust and ashes’ of Josephus. The ‘zshr, 
however, is nota vine, but a small shrub or tree, 
and its fruit has no resemblance to the grape. 
The colocynth is a vine, but it prows over a wide 
range in, Palestine besides the Dead Sea Valley, 
and its fruit also has no resemblance to a grape. 
It is like a small water-melon when green. e 
therefore, while ace ne one or both these plants 
as producing the fruit alluded to by Josephus, un- 
conditionally reject them both as candidates for 
the ‘vine of Sodom.’ Cucumis prophetarum, I., 
a tendril-bearing vine, growing in the Dead Sea 
Valley and southward to Sinai, and having an ovoid, 
bitter fruit, 4 to # in. long, might be a candidate, 
were it not for the fact that its fruits do not grow 
in clusters. On the other hand, Solanum nigrum, 
L., and S. miniatum, Berb., and S. villosum, tees 
rroduce clusters of berries like very small grapes. 
‘hese are culled by the Arabs ‘wnab-edh-dhib= 
wolf's grapes. But they are none of them vines, 
and none of them peculiar to the Dead Sea Valley. 
S. coagulans, Forsk., although peculiar to the Dead 
Sea and Jordan Valley, is not a vine, and has 
fruits like a small tomato, not like a grape. Oak 
alls cannot be intended. They are not produced 
in this valley, are not clustered, and bear no resem- 
blance to a grape. We must conclude, therefore, 
that we have as yet no evidence on which to found 
a theory as to the plant intended by the vine of 
Sodom. We (with commentators yenerally) thin 
that the allusion is figurative, and that the quality 
of bitterness is attributed to the grape-vine of the 
enemies of Israel, as their wine is said in the follow- 
ing verse to be ‘ the poison of dragons, and the cruel 
venom of asps.’ The selection of the vine of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, of which their vine is said to be a 
shoot, was due to the proverbial bitterness of the 
Dead Sea, a quality which may have been supposed 
to be communicated to what grew on its shores. 
We have a similar instance (Ezk 17%}°) in the 
rhapsodical riddle of the great eagle, which plucked 
off a topmost shoot and twigs of the cedars of 
Lebanon, and set them in a city of merchants, 
and took of the seed of the land, and set it as a 
willow-tree, and it grew and became a vine of 
low stature, and shot forth branches towards the 
furrows, that it might bear fruit. And the roots 
were pulled up, and the fruit withered. Here we 
have a combination far more intricate and unreal 
than that of the ‘vine of Sodom,’ to which the 
bitterness of the Dead Sea water is attributed, 
and the wine from the same, which is said to be 
serpent’s venom. G. E. Post. 


VINEGAR (poh hodinez; bf0s, acctum).—A sour 
liquid, mentioned 5 times in OT and 5 times in 
NY. The vinegar of Scripture is wine which has 
undergone the acetous fermentation caused by the 
presence of a ferment plant (Afycoderma acet), 
whereby its alcohol is converted into acetic acid. 
Besides this ‘vinegar of wine’ there is also 
mentioned ‘vinegar of strong drink’ (shékdr, Nu 
6), which is produced by the fermentation of 

m juice or any other saccharine fluid. Both 
these forms of drink were forbidden to the Nazir- 
ite (Nu 6°), 

This tluid was used as a relish, ‘without which 
we should miss many of the comforts of civilized 
life’ (Pliny, xiv. 25). Into it food was dipped 
before eating (Ru 2'*), A diluted vinegar or sour 
wine was used as a drink by the poorer classes 
(Aristoph. Acharne, 35), and especially by sol- 


VIRGIN 


diers. Pescennius Niger forbade his Ethiopian 
troops to drink anything else (Spartianus in Hist, 
Aug. Script. minores, ii. 180). The vessel of vinegar 
which the Roman soldiers had by them at the 
Crucifixion (Jn 19%) was probably Filled with this 
drink, which was called posea. It was not re- 
arded as intoxicating (Plautus, Jfiles gloriosus, 
li. 836). The Greek medical writers, Oribasius and 
Aretius, call it dtvxparov. Posca and oil are re- 
commended in veterinary medicine for wounds by 
Vegetius, iii. 48, vinegar being, as Plutarch says, 
the most cooling of fluids (Quast. conviv. iil. 5). 
Cf. the use of wine (ofvos) and oil by the good 
Samaritan (Lk 10%) to cleanse the wounds of the 
robbers’ victim. 

In the accounts of the Crucifixion given by the 
four Evangelists vinegar is mentioned, but in each 
case in a slightly ditterent connotation. Accord- 
ing to Mt 27°* (AV), the soldiers offered our Lord 
vinegar mingled with gall (XV has ‘ wine,’ follow- 
ing NBD). This was a different drink from the 
vinegar subsequently given Him on a sponge (v.*), 
which was A bably posca, Mark mentions both, but 
describes the first wine as mingled with myrrh (15” 
éopupvicpuévov olvov); Lk 23% relates that the soldiers 
after He was crucified offered Him vinegar in 
mockery. Jn 19” only mentions the vinegar given 
in response to His exclamation, ‘I thirst.’ The 
first ‘wine’ of Matt. and Mark was probably in- 
tended as a narcotic, the xoA4 being the equivalent 
of the Heb. word résh, also tr! ‘gall,’ which was 
opium (see vol. ii. p. 104). This was given to those 
aioue to be executed, in accordance with the 
Talmudie interpretation of Pr 31°, on which see 
Sanhedrin, 43.1; Lightfoot, Hore Hebraice, iu. 
36; and Buxtorf’s Lex Zalimudien, 2131. Rosen- 
miller conjectures that it may have been given 
rather as a stimulant to keep Jesus alive during 
the torture (Bib. Bot. 163). 

Vinegar by itself was too pungent to drink, 
hence to give vinegar to drink was part of the 
punishment of a victim, as in Ds 69"; cf. the 
Exc & és ras pivas bos in Aristoph. Batrach, 619. 
Its effects on the mouth are mentioned in Pr 10%, 
reminding of the description of vinegar as mordv 
orupoy given by Nikander (Alexipharm. 375), or 
the Acetum acerbum of Plautus (Truc. i. 2. 83). 
For other figurative expressions of the irritation 
and acridity of vinegar see the same author in 
Rudens, iv. 2.32; Pseudolus, ii. 4.49; and Bacchyl. 
iii. 3. 1; ef. the mordazx acetum of Versius, v. 86. 
In the passage in Proverbs the LXX renders the 
word by Su¢at, unripe grapes, as though Admez 
was here used in the sense of the Talmudic yin. 

The effect of vinegar on nitre (19}=natron or 
crude sodic carbonate) causing effervescence is 
mentioned in Pr 25” (see vol. iil. p. 555). 

A. MACALISTER. 

VIOL.—Thus the Heb. nébhel or nebhel is ren- 
dered in AV and RV Is 144, Am 58 65, and in AV 
Is 5!2 (RV here lute’). See Music, vol. iii. p. 459°, 
and PSALTERY (the more usual tr. of the Heb.), 
above, p. 163%. See also Driver, Amos, p. 2341f., 
and Wellhausen, Psalms (PB), p. 222th The 
‘viol’ (from late Lat. vidula, vitula, through 
I'r. viole, violle; cf. Anglo-Sax. fithele, a fiddle) is 
described by Chappell as a six-stringed musical 
instrument, the position of the fingers being marked 
on the finyer-board by frets, as in guitars of the 
present day. But it was played with a bow, not 
with the fingers as the guitar. Violin is a dim. of 
viol, as violoncello is of violin. The violin displaced 
the viol in England in the reign of Charles 11. 


J. LIASTINGS. 
YVIPER.—See SERPENT. 


neby, wapdévos).—The word nying is 


VIRGIN (7):n3, 
oa of a virgo intacta, as in Dt 22%, 


commonly u 


VIRTUE 
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28S 13%, It is frequently applied metaphorically, 
often with the addition of n3 ‘a daughter,’ to a 
people, especially to Israel, originally, it would 
seem, in the sense of not yet subdued by an enemy, 
as Is 3772, Jer 1417, La 1°; but sometimes to other 
nations, as to Zidon (Is 23"), Babylon (47'), and 
sometimes even where the original intention of the 
metaphor is lost, as in Jer 314, where the restora- 
tion of captive Israel is promised. In Is €2° there 
is a curious mixture of metaphor. ‘ For as a young 
man marrieth a virgin, so shall thy sons marry 
thee.’ The word is, however, once used of a young 
married woman in Jl 1’, 

The meaning of nzry is from its comparatively 
rare use less easily determined. In Gn 24* it 1s 
used with reference to Rebekah, apparently in the 
sense of a virgo intacta. In Ca ]® the same mean- 
ing is perhaps probable, but hardly necessary. In 
Ca 68 the meaning is quite uncertain. The women 
in the harem of Solomon, distinguished as they 
are from the wives and concubines, might or might 
not be virgins. We cannot, therefore, argue from 
the usage of the word the meaning intended in 
Is 74; but the whole context of the passage, as 
well as the analogy of 81"‘, suggests that the sign in- 
tended did not consist in anything miraculous in 
the birth itself, but in the etecey coming of the 
event, and in the symbolical name to be given 
to the child. The LXX probably understood by 
wap0évos a virgin in its strict sense, understanding, 
it would seem, that the mother of Immanuel was 
at the time a virgin—a possible interpretation of 
the words, though RVm is probably right in 
rendering ‘is with child and beareth.’ St. Matthew, 
quoting from LXX, takes the passage as a direct 

rophecy of the birth of Christ from a virgin (see 

MMANUEL). Such has till recent times been the 
praceicaly universal interpretation of the passage 

y Christians, It has been very naturally disputed 
by the Jews from the time of Justin Martyr down- 
wards, and is said to have been one of the chief 
reasons for the first Gr. tr. of OT by Aquila 
{? Onkelos], (Eusebius, ///¢ v. 8). 

There is nothing remarkable about the usage 
of rap0évos in N'I’, except in Rev 144, where it is 
used of men who have kept themselves free from 
impurity. St. Paul’s discussion of the topic of 
‘virgins’ in 1 Co 7°" comes under MARRIAGE 
(see vol, iii. p. 266°), 

Kor the eae of Dt 2235-17 (EV ‘tokens of vir- 
ginity’), and the Oriental custom referred to in 
that passage, see art. SONG OF SONGS, pp. 595°, 
596", and cf, Driver, Deut. ad loc. 

F. H. Woops. 

VIRTUE as the translation of ddvayis is used in 
AV in Mk 5”, Lk 6” 8 in the sense of power (so 
RV) or influence. In earlier Eng. it was freely 
used (after Lat. virfus, from vir, a man, therefore 
‘what is manly,’ ‘courageous’) in the sense of 
‘strength’ or ‘power.’ Thus Chapman, Odysseys, 
xvii, 360— 

‘His double gates, and turreta, built too strong 

For force or virtue ever to expugn.’ 
It is Wyclif’s usual word for ddvayis after the Vulg. 
eirtus, as Ac 19% ‘And God dide vertues not 
smale bi the hoond of Poul’; He 1? ‘And berith 
alle thingis bi word of his vertu.’ The same in 
the Rhem. version, as Lk 9! ‘He gave them vertue 
and power (dUvauew xal éfovclavy, Vulg. virtutem et 
putestatem) over al devils.’ The modern meaning 
of ‘virtue’ was already in use in 1611, as in the 
Preface to AV, ‘Solomon was greater than David, 
though not in vertue, yet in power’; and it is 
probable that in the above passages the word was 
retained from the earlier versions because it 
conveyed the sense of influence (supernatural in- 
fluence) to the translators’ minds. Cf. Adams, 
£ Peter, 17, ‘It was the brazen serpent that healed, 


not the eye that looked on it; yet without a look- 
ing eye, there was no help to the wounded party 
by the promised virtue.’ Lhough more generally, 
‘influence’ is also the meaning in Melvill, Diary, 
15, ‘He was a man of rare wesdome, judgment, 
and discretion ; and, therfor, mikle imployed in the 
trysts and effeares of the noble and gentle men of 
the countrey, whilk distracted him fra his calling, 
hinderit his vertew, and schortened his lyth’ Even 
Coverdale has the word in the sense of righteous. 
ness or goodness, Ezk 3°°, J. HASTINGS. 


VISION (usually jn, 8paua) In early Heb. re- 
ligion the vision had its closest affinity with the 
dream,—by which probably the conception of its 
character was determined,—and the two are usually 
coupled as the ordinary sources of prophetic oracles 
(Nu 12%, Jer 23°), Its recognized psychological 
condition was an emotional excitement in which 
the person was no longer master of his own 
thoughts or will (Nu 247%, 1S 19°), See TRANCE. 
In both dream and vision what carried religious 
significance was the fact that the presentation did 
not come through the ordinary sense channels, or 
as a product of the mind’s conscious activity. On 
this account it was accepted as a revelation from 
God. When we come to the Prophets the concep- 
tion of revelation has undergone a change in cor- 
respondence with relivion in general. ‘The dream 
disappears, together with the rapt utterance; and 
prophecy becomes an ethical intercourse of the 
mind of man with God (Is 8, Jer 2378), But, while 
there is no trace of ecstasy in the strict sense or 
its Vaile Seer Re there are frequent allusions 
to times of extraordinary elevation of thought and 
feeling, times therefore of illumination. At such 
moments an issue becomes clear, a truth breaks on 
the mind, a resolution is formed (Is 6, Jer 15). The 
result is sometimes presented as if it had coma 
to the prophet in a manner analogous to sense 
experience, —the prophet sees, hears, questions, 
replies,—but the broad sense in which vision is 
uscd makes it clear that the pictorial image woa 
not the source of his knowledge or resolution, 
but rather that the truth, having taken possession 
of his mind and heart, created the vision as its 
imaginative clothing. Even a verbal message, 
with no reference to @ voice or appearance, is 
spoken of as a vision (Is 1! 21? 22', Mic 1', Hab 2°). 
In Amos’ vision of the basket of summer fruits the 
motive for using the visional form is evidently the 
play upon the word pz. Again, as in the intricate 
description of Ezk 1, the vision is sometimes of 
a kind that could hardly be pictorially realized. 
Although, in fact, the primitive phraseology is 
retained,—the prophet sees, hears, the hand of the 
Lord is upon him,—it is no longer used in the 
primitive sense, The vision has become a literary 
and poetical form consciously employed to embody 
and communicate truths that have become clear to 
the inner consciousness, The pre-exilic propels 
make only sparing use of the direct visional form. 
In Ezekiel it is more common, but has lost its 
earlier imaginative spontaneity, and assumed more 
the character of an artificial construction (zk 
1*7-), It is not found in Deutero-[saiah or in 
Haggai; but it reappears in Zechariah, and con- 
tinues, in its most artificial form, to be employed 
by apocalyptic writers. In the NT it finds a place 
only [but ef. the use of 7d dpaua in Mt 17°] in the 
apocalyptic book of Revelation, and in those nar- 
ratives in Acts and the earlier part of Luke that 
bear the character vf popular tradition. (See 
PROPHECY and the Literature there cited). 

W. Morcan. 

YOPHSI (‘pp [but text dub.]; B ‘IaBel, A “TaBl). 
—The father of Nahbi, the Naphtalite spy, 
Nu 13, 
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YOW (773, 193, «¢x%4).—It was a universal custom 
in ancient religions, too natural to need explana- 
tion, for men to seek the help of the deity in times 
of peril or distress (Ps 66! 14), or to secure the 
fulfilment of some much cherished Hone: by pro- 
mising him some special gift that would enlist his 
own interest on their side. Or their vow might be 
less of the nature of a bargain, and more the expres- 
sion of unselfish zeal and piousdevotion. It night 
also be a promise to abstain from some comfort or 
even necessary of life. Among the Hebrews all these 
types of vow are to be found: for the last the term 
sox ‘bond,’ which occurs only in Nu 30, was used. 

Although we have no legislation on the subject 
in JE, the practice was very ancient. Thus Jacob 
yows at Bethel that if Elohim will be with him 
and give him bread and raiment, so that he comes 
to his father’s house in peace, he will make the 
pe a sanctuary of God, and pay tithe of all that 

Te gives him (Gn 28-22 EF). In the period of the 
Judges we have Jephthal’s vow, thatif J” delivered 
the Ammonites into his hand, he would offer as a 
burnt-oflering the person who first came from his 
house to meet him (Jg 11% 8), Though it was his 
own daughter, the inviolable character of the vow 
in that primitive age, which had learnt none of 
the slippery shifts of casuistry, forced him to sacri- 
fice her, Teanan vowed that if J” would give her 
a son she would dedicate him to His service all the 
days of his life, and no razor should come upon his 
head (18 1"), It is interesting to notice that after 
the birth of Samuel, when Elkanah went for the 
yearly sacrifice to Shiloh, the writer speaks of him 
as going to oller the yearly sacrifice and his vow, 
as if the vow were as much a matter of course as 
the sacrifice (v.7!). (It seems unnecessary to sup- 
prose, with Hf, P. Smith, ad doc., that the words § and 

1is vow’ were added by a scribe). In the period 
of the early monarchy, Absalom secured permis- 
sion to a to lebron on pretext of a vow he had 
made, while in exile at Geshur, that he would 
worship J” if He restored him to Jerusalem (2S 
1578), ‘The meaning of the vow is that he would 
rah Vat before J” and, since none could a peer 
betore Him empty, would offer sacrifice ai im. 
Naturally, this would be offered not at Jerusalem, 
but at the Judivan sanctuary of Hebron. Each of 
these instances is a case of a vow intended to 
secure a favour, and in its essence is a commercial 
transaction.—A vow of unselfish devotion, which 
was also a vow of abstinence, is exemplified in the 
Psalmist’s poctical description of David’s vow that 
he would not enter his house, lie in his bed or 
sufler himself to sleep, till he had found a place 
for J” to dwell in (Ps 13275), Saul’s taboo on 
eating before sundown (1S 147%) was a vow of 
abstinence, imposed on others as well as himsclf, 
in order to secure victory by the help of J” An 
extreme form of vow is exemplified in the ban or 
vow of extermination on Arad (Nu 21*8);: ‘Israel 
vowed a vow unto the Lorb, and said, If thou 
wilt indeed deliver this people into my hand, then 
I will devote their cities.’ Both cities and people 
were in this case destroyed (see CURSE). 

In Denteronomy we have little legislation on 
vows. It is insisted that what has been thus 
dedicated must be eaten at the central sanctuary 
(Dt 1225. 1-17. 18.36)" The hire of sacred prostitutes 
must not be brought into the sanctuary for any 
vow (Dt 23'%), There may have been a relaxation 
of sentiment as to the stringency of a vow, such as 
may be observed in the post-exilic period ; for the 
legislator, while insisting that there is no religious 
obligation to make a vow, enjoins that, once made, 
the pledge must be honoured under pain of Divine 
displeasure. 

n P we naturally have much fuller regulations, 
In Nu 30, which in its present form belongs to a 
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late stratum, both vow and bond are declared to 
be binding when uttered by a man. But a woman 
who lives in her father’s house or is married is in 
a different position. Her father or husband has a 
nght of veto, provided that it is exercised at once. 
But otherwise silence gives consent, and the vow 
must be regarded as irrevocable. If at a later 
period her husband cancels it, he does so on peril 
of Divine punishment. A widow or a woman 
divorced from her husband, since she is not 
dependent on another, is bound by her vow. 
Vows and freewill- offerings must be without 
blemish (Lv 22'519 9 H); but while a freewill- 
offering may be made from that which has some- 
thing jacking or superfluous, this is forbidden in 
the case of a vow (v.”). In this connexion it is 
interesting to notice that Malachi utters a curse 
on the deceiver who has a male in his flock and 
vows it and substitutes a blemished thing (1'*), 
The laws as to the discharge of vows are to be 
found in Lv 27, apparently a late section of P, 
Persons vowed to je could not be sacriticed as 
Jephthah’s daughter had been; they must be 
redeemed. A fixed scale is laid down. Males 
between the ayes of twenty and sixty were re- 
deemed at ‘fifty shekels of silver, after the shekel 
of the sanctuary’ (see MONEY, vol. iii. p. 422), 
females at thirty shekels, From five to twenty 
years, males were redeemed at twenty and females 
at ten shekels; from a month to five years, males 
were redeemed at five and females at three shekels ; 
while from sixty upwards the tariff was fixed at 
fifteen and ten shekels respectively. If, however, 
the person who made the vow was too poor to pay 
the bevel pige prices it was to be fixed according 
to his ability. In the case of animals no change 
could be made—the vow must stand as originally 
uttered. Not only was it forbidden to substitute 
& bad for a good, but also a good for a bad. If 
such change was made, both became holy to J”. 
If the animal was unclean, and therefore incap- 
able of beiny used in sacrifice, it was sold at the 
pricst’s valuation, and the money given to the 
sanetuary. If the owner wished to redeem it, he 
might do so on payment of the valuation plus one- 
fifth. Firstlings, however, could not be vowed to 
J”, since, as such, they already belonged to Him. 
If devoted to J” by the ban, they were too holy to 
be redeemed ; and it is startling to read (Lv 27%) 
that men so devoted must be put to death. The 
law for the dedication of a house is similar to that 
fur the dedication of animals. It was sold at the 
priest’s valuation, or redeemed by the addition of 
vw fifth to that price. The law as to fields is more 
complex and obscure. If aman vows part of his 
hereditary possession, the valuation is to be fixed 
according to the quantity of seed required to sow 
it, at the rate of fifty shekels the homer. If the 
ficld is consecrated immediately after the year of 
jubilee, this estimate is to stand; but if some time 
after, then a reduction in price must be made pro- 
portionate to the time that has elapsed. he 
owner may redecm it by paying the priest’s 
estinate plus one-fifth. If he does not redeem 
it, but sells it, the right of redemption is lost, and 
the field instead of returning to him at the jubilee 
becomes the property of the sanctuary. The law 
is far from clear. Apparently, when a field was 
dedicated, the owner commuted his obligation by 
& money aa Aint SC One to a fixed scale of 
valuation. But this by itself does not constitute 
him absolute owner again: this he can become only 
by adding one-fifth to the valuation, as penalty 
for the privilege of redemption. If he pays the 


valuation without adding the fifth, and sells the 
field, he loses all claim on it, and it does not revert 
to him in the year of jubilee, as it would ae 


wise have done, but falls to the sanctuary. 
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the field dedicated is not a portion of tle owner’s 
hereditary possessions, then the money payment 
given in commutation is fixed by the time that has 
to elapse before the year of jubilee, and in that 

ear it returns naturally to the hereditary owner. 

n this case the redemption penalty of an addi- 
tional fifth is not required (see, further, SAB- 
BATICAL YEAR). 

According to Nu 15* 8 (a late section of P), when 
an animal sacrifice was offered in fulfilment of a 
vow, a meal-offering had to be presented with it. 
Another late law (Lv 7!%?7) prescribed that a 
peace-oflering in discharge of a vow must be caten 
on the day on which it was offered, and what was 
left on the second day. If any portion still re- 
mained to the third day, it had to be burnt. This 
law probably embodies the immemorial practice : 
@ vow would, as a rule, involve a sacrificial meal, 
and the regulation that the flesh must not be 
eaten after the second day may even have been 
a relaxing of earlier usage. In Pr 7!* the woman 
who entices the ud oes to his ruin, has that 
day punctiliously performed her religious duties— 
she has paid her vows and come out to find a com- 
panion for the sacrificial feast. 

The warning in Dt 23+, that, while there is no 
sin in not vowing, when a vow has once been made 
it must be scrupulously fulfilled, finds an echo in 
the Wisdom literature. In Pr 20" we Rest eaEy. 
have a protest against hasty vows followed by 
repentance and attempts at evasion (the text and 
precise sense are alike uncertain ; see Frankenberg 
and ‘loy, ad loc.). So also Koheleth advises his 
readers to make haste with the payment of their 
vows, and not trifle with God by delay, for He 
takes no pleasure in fools. Far better is it to 
refrain from vows than to make and fail to fulfil 
them. ‘They must not be betrayed into a vow, 
which they will afterwards explain away to the 
priest’s messenger as a mistake, lest God be 
angered with them and destroy the work of their 
hand (Ec 5*8, ef. Mal 14), But while on the one 
side the ancient sanctity of the vow was relaxed, the 
more spiritual, as we see fruin some of the Psalms, 
came to throw all the stress on the element of 
thanksgiving, and the material element sank into 
insignificance, as with other sacrifices (Ps 22% 50!'4), 

Yet vows played a great part in later Judaism, 
and Jesus came into conflict with the religionists of 
His time on this question, singling out the law of 
Corban especially as an example of the nullifying 
of the Law by tradition (see CORBAN). St. Paul 
became a Jew to the Jews in this matter (Ac 188, 
if this refers to him and not to Aquila, and 21°%°*). 
On these cases, and also on the whole question of 
the Nazirite vow, nothing need be added to what 
has been said in the article NAZIRITE. 


LiTeraturn.—Nowack, Heb. Archdol. ii. 168, 169, 263-266 ; 
W. R. Smith, RS2, 481-485: Wellhausen, Reste Arab. Heid. 
190,198. For Rabbinical decisions the treatise Nedartm, and 
Edersheim, Jesus the Messiah, ii, 17-21. 

A. S. PEAKE. 


YULGATE.— 

i. Life of Jerome, and the circumstances under which his 

translation was made. 

fi. History of the Vulgate after Jerome's death. 

iii, Nature and method of Jerome's revision ; textual criticism 

of the Vulgate. 

iv. History of the name. 

v. Main differences between the Latin and the English Bible. 

vi. Manuscripts of the Vulyate. 

Litcrature, 

i. LIFE OF JEROME, AND CIRCUMSTANCES UNDER 
WHICH HIS TRANSLATION WAS MADE.-——Jerome, Or 
to give him his full name, Eusebius Hieronymus, 
was born at Stridon, on the borders of Dalmatia 
and Pannonia, probably about A.D. 340-342." His 
parents were Christian, and sufficiently wealthy 


"See the discuasion on the question in Zéckler, Hieronymus, 
sein Leben u. Wirken, pp. 21-24. 


to give him a good education and to send him 
early to Rome, to study under the celebrated 
grammarian Donatus. From the first, Latin 
literature attracted him, and he especially studied 
Vergil, Terence, and Cicero; he also worked at 
rhetoric under Caius Marius Victorinus,* laid the 
foundation of a good knowledge of Greek, and 
collected a considerable library. Thence he moved 
to Gaul, where, staying at Trier, he began serious 
theological study, which he prosecuted further, on 
settling in Aquileia in 370. Four years later he 
travelled with several friends in the East, and at 
Antioch was attacked by a fever, during which a 
dream made a deep impression on him, and re- 
sulted in his silsaiine all secular studies. He 
dreamt that he was summoned to the judgment- 
seat of Christ; on being asked who he was he 
replied ‘a Christian,’ but received the stern 
answer, ‘ Mentiris, Ciceronianus es non Chris- 
tianus ; ubi enim thesaurus tuus, ibi et cor tuum’ 
(ip. xxii. ad Lustochium, 30), Yet this classical 
training and fondness fur the best Latin literary 
models proved one of the greatest possible advant- 
ages to Jerome for the work of his life, and through 
him to the whole Christian Church ; he had been 
preparing himself unconsciously for making that 
translation of the Bible which was to be the 
Editio Vulgata, the authorized version for the 
whole of Western Christendom during more than 
a thousand years, 

In search of a life of solitude and asceticism he 
moved the same summer (374) to the desert of 
Chalcis, east of Antioch, where he passed five 
years in strict self-discipline and diligent study, 
a Rabbi who had been converted to Christianity 
teaching him Hebrew. But this period also saw 
the beginning of the correspondence and warm 
friendship with pope Damasus, which afterwards 
led to the request vat Jerome would undertake to 

ut forward an authoritative Latin version of the 
scriptures. The correspondence began (/’pp. xv., 
Xvi., Written about 376-378) on doctrinal, but was 
a few years after renewed on biblical questions 
(Epp. Xviil., X1X., XX., XXL, XXXV., XXXVL, written 
during the years 381-384), Jerome giving Damasus 
the information he had desired on such questions 
as the meaning of the word /fosanna, the inter- 
pretation of Gn 4!°, the reason why Abraham re- 
ceived circumcision as a sign of faith, ete. 

In 379 Jerome moved to Antioch, where he was 
ordained presbyter, and then to Constantinople, 
where he listened to the expositions of Gregory 
Nazianzen (Epp. 1. 1, lii. 8), and probably con- 
tinued the systematic study of Greek ; and in 382 
he returned to Rome. Here he spent nearly three 
years in close connexion with Dainasus (Zp. 
Cxxvil. 7), whose confidence and affection he 
thoroughly enjoyed. Le refers with naive self- 
satisfaction to his popularity in Rome at this 
time: ‘'Totius in me urbis studia consonabant. 
Omnium pene judicio dignus summo sacerdotio 
decernebar. Beate memoriw Damasus meus sermo 
erat. Dicebar sanctus; dicebar humilis et disertus’ 
(ip, xlv. 3, written on leaving Rome, Aug. 385). 

The inconveniences from which the Western 
Church suffered owing to the absence of one 
authorized Latin version of the Lible, had long 
been felt. ‘Tot exemplaria pane quot codices 
was Jorome’s description of the state of things ; 
and the confusion caused by a number of inde- 
pendent and anonymous translations of the NT 
was worse confounded by the carelessness of scribes 
and copyists.t Whether in private study or in 

* Victorinus was converted to Christianity in old age, and is 
known amongst Patristic writers as Victorinus Afer; Zockler 
(p. 30) doubts whether Jerome studied under him. 

+ This is aypolut of which Jerome constantly complains ; see 

0 


Ep. |xxi. 6, Comm. in Matt. li. 5, iii. 8, vi. 16, etc.; also in the 
books of the OT, Pra/. in libr. Chron. tuxta LXX. 
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public preaching, in controversy with heretics or 
in liturgical use, this ‘Latinorum interpretum 
infinita varictas’* must have been almost in- 
tolerably confusing to the more cultivated men- 
bers of the Church, though the common folk felt 
it not, and were angered at any change. Damasus 
therefore initiated a valuable and much-needed 
reform when he commissioned Jerome to under- 
take the preparation of a revised and authoritative 
Latin version of the NT. He could not have 
laced the work in better hands. Jeroime’s quali- 
cations were unique: he was fully sensible of the 
urgency and importance of such a revision; he 
was a good Latin scholar, writing a style that was 
both pure and vigorous; he had been studying 
Greek carefully, and had already a fair knowledge 
of Hebrew ;+ in later years, when he was trans- 
lating the OT from the orivinal, he had attained a 
thorough knowledge of that language, while long 
residence and travel in the East had given him 
that first-hand acquaintance with the country and 
its customs which must be invaluable to any one 
undertaking a task of this nature. His abilities 
also as a scholar and writer were well known; 
and Damasus must have argued that a version 
eesieaaet from an authority so eminent, and 
acked by the influence and power of the Roman 
see, could not fail to obtain a wide acceptance. 

Jerome undertook the task proposed to him by 
Damasus, we may well believe somewhat gladly, 
though in the letter to the pope which forms his 

reface to the Gospels, he professed reluctance to 
ace so great a task, with the odium and the 
opposition to which he would be exposed from 
those who were used to the older translations. 
His fears were well pvrounded. Even his ver 
sparing emendations in the Gospels were attacked: 
and he was accused of tampering with our Lord’s 
own words, and denying the inspiration of Scrip- 
ture (ip. xxvii. 1); though, in Africa, Augustine 
welcomed this part of Jerome’s work.t It was his 
translation of the OT, however, which brought on 
him the fiercer storm of indignation and opposition 
(see below, p. 876"). 

The exact date of the pope’s commission to 
Jerome is not known; but the first instalment of 
the revised text, consisting of the four Gospels, 
appeared in 383; and this was apparently fol- 
lowed, either the same year, or shortly after, by 
the Acts and the rest of the NT. It has indeed 
been doubted whether Jerome ever did revise more 
than the Gospels; the Latin of the other books 
shows very few marks of having been emended by 
him, and there is a rather suspicious absence of 
the prefaces which usually accompany his emended 
translations of the books of the Bible ;§ while the 
preface he affixed to the Gospels promises ‘quattuor 
tantum Evangyelia,’ and Augustine, in his well- 
known letter written in 403,{| speaks with favour 
of Jerome’s translation of the ee not of the 
New Testament. Against this, however, we must 
set the fact that Jerome more than once definitely 
asserts that he revised the whole New Testament, { 


* Aug. De doctr. christ. fi. 11. The Jews, too, laughed at the 
variations in the Latin versions ; see Jerome's Comm. in Ezech, 
©, xxxvii. (v, 432 in Vallarsi’s edition, Vemcc, 1766-71). 

t Apol. adv. Ruf. hil, 6 (Vall. ii. 637), ‘Ego philosophus, 
rhetor, grammaticus, dialecticus, hebrwus, ygrecus, latinus, 
trilinguis’; see van Ess, pp. 101, 108. 

¢ Ap. civ. 6 (Atytustinse ad Hieron.). 

fey. Pref, in dir, Job ex Groco, ‘Twitur et vos et unum. 
qeeudue lectorem sulita priofatione commoneo’; Prarf, ta libr, 

sae rnun tuzta LX YX, ‘unde consucta prwfatione commoneo,’ 
6 


U Ep. civ, 6 (Augustiné ad Hieron.), ‘Proinde non parvas 
Deo grating aglinus de opere tuo, quo Evangelium ex Greco 
paler prc tatos e8,’ 

sp. \xxt. §, ‘Novum Testamentum Grecew reddidi auctori- 
tat,’ cf. De vir. tllustr. cxxxv.; Kp. cxil. 20 (ad Augtstinum), 
*Et si me ut dicis, in Novi Testamentt emendatione suscipis,’ 
eto., which looks like a correction of Augustine's ‘ Evangelium 
ex Greco interpretatus es,’ 


and even mentions passages in the Epistles where 
his own version differs from the Old Latin.* It 
seems hardly possible to doubt, therefore, that 
he did revise the whole of the New Testament, 
though no doubt the revision was much more 
hurried and perfunctory after the Gospels were 
off his hands ; | such readings, however, in the Acts 
as 8? curaverunt for comportaverunt of the OL, 11 
ordinem for per ordinem, 16% laudabant deum for 
hymnum dicebant (canebant) deo, 16° dimittite for 

umitte, are obvious instances of Hieronymian cor- 
rection, sometimes against all known Gr. MSS (see 
below, p. 882). 

At the same time, apparently, Jerome made his 
first revision of the Old Latin Psalter; it was 
simply emended from the Greek of the LXX, and 
the translation was altered only where the sense 
absolutely demanded it.t This revision was called 
the Roman Psalter, in opposition to the Psaltertum 
Vetus, and was in use in the Churches in Rome and 
Italy till the pontificate of Pius v. (1566-1572), 
who introduced the Gallican Psalter (sce below) 
generally, though the Roman was still retained in 
three Churches in Italy. § ‘Towards the end of 384 
po e Damasus died; and in the August of the 
ollowing year (385) Jerome left Rome for Pales- 
tine. There he and his companions studied the 
topography, scenery, and citics of the Holy 
Land ;{| and after a journey to Egypt returned 
thither again to settle at Bethlehem, where (389) 
the two conventual buildings were founded, over 
one of which—that for monks—Jerome was for so 
long to preside, while over the other—that for 
nuns—Paula, the devout widow who had been his 
companion in travel, ruled; and was succeeded, 
on her death, in 404, by her daughter Eustochium. 

Meanwhile, Jeromes Biblical studies had not 
slackened. The Ztoman Psalter had been so 
rapidly multiplied and so carelessly copied, that 
its text was soon in as bad a state as the Old 
Latin ;{ and in answer to the requests of Paula 
and Eustochium he undertook a second revision, 
correcting in addition the Greek text from the 
other Greek versions, and making use of Origen’s 
critical signs: a passayve between an odelus and 
two points was to be understood as present in the 
LXX but absent from the Hebrew ; that between an 
asterisk and two points was lacking in the LXX, 
and had been supplied not directly from the He- 
brew, but from the Greek version of Theodotion.** 
This version is known as the Gadlican Psalter, asit 
early obtained wide popularity in Gaul, probably 
through the influence of Gregory of Tours,|+t and 
ultimately became the current version in the Latin 
Church; the exact date of its publication is not 
known, but it was probably about A.D. 387. 


= e.9- Ep. xxvil., where he quotes from Ro 12!1.13, 1 Ti 
125 618, 

¢ See especially on this point Vallarsi’s preface to vol. x. of 
Jerome's works, pp. xix-xxi; and also Bp. J. Wordsworth Io 
Studia Biblica, vol. i. p. 128. 

t Pref. in br, Paalmorum (Vall. x. 106), ‘ Psalterium 
Romeo dudum positus emendaram, et juxta LXX interpretes, 
licet cursim, magna illud ex parte correxeram.’ 

Hody, p. 383, ‘in una Rome Jaticana ecclesia, et extra 
urbem in Mediolanensi et In ecc. S. Marci, Venetiis’; it ig still 
used in S. Peter's at Rome, and at Milan; and also partly 
retained In the Roman Missal, and in one place in the Breviary 
in the Invitatory psalm 05 (04); sce Kaulen, p. 160. 

{ The advantages of such study for the purposes of trans 
lation he insists on in the Preef, in libr. Paralip, turta DX X. 

q Pref. in libr, Psalm, (x. 106), ‘Quod quia rursum videti§s 
. . . ecriptorum vitio depravatum, plusque antiquum errorem, 
quam novam emendationem valere. 

** Id.,‘Ubicumque viderit virgulam prwcedentem (+), ab ea 
usque ad duo puncta(:) que impressimus, sciat in LXX trans- 
latoribus plus haberi. i autem stellw (*) similitudinem per- 
spexcrit, de Hebraig voluminibus additum noverit, aque usque 
ad duo puncta, juxta Theodotionis dumtaxat editlonem, qui 
simplicitate sermonis a LXX interpretibus non discordat.’ The 
viryula of course=the oleluas, and the stella=the asterisk. 

{t i.e. at the end of the 6th cent. ; see Walafrid Strabus in 
Hody, p. 382. 
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Jerome was also perfecting himself in the know- 
ledge of Hebrew, and was studying under a Jew, 
who, in fear of being persecuted by his country- 
men, used to visit him at night, ike & second 
Nicodemns (Zp. Ixxxiv. 4). He also published new 
translations of other books of the OT from the 
LXX, but as to both the extent and date of this 
revision there is a considerable amount of un- 
certainty. Job was certainly revised soon after 
the Psalter, and in the same way, and published 
with a preface to Paula and Eustochium ;* and 
these two books alone of all Jerome’s revisions 
tuxta LX X have come down to us. We also know 
that he similarly revised Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Song of Songs, and Chronicles, for the prefaces to 
these books remain though the books themselves 
are lost.t Elsewhere he speaks generally of having 
revised ‘the Septuagint’ (7.¢e. the Latin translation 
of it), and ‘the Canonical Books,’ which certainly 
suggests that all the OT underwent this revision (c. 
Ruf. ii. 24, ‘Egone contra LXX interpretes aliquid 
sum locutus, quos ante annos plurimos diligen- 
tissiine emendatos mee lingum studiosis dedi ?’; cf, 
iii. 25; Hp, Ixxi. 6; Mp, exii. 19, ‘Quod autem in 
aliis queeris epistolis, cur gs mea in libris Canonicis 
interpretatio asteriscos habeat et virgulas prano- 
tatas’). Two objections have been felt against 
this supposition. (1) The absence of prefaces to 
the other books, and of any reference to a previous 
translation in the prefaces which he affixed to those 
books when he translated them from the Hebrew ; 
whereas rather pvinted references occur in the 
case of Chronicles, Job, etc.t (2) The enormous 
amount of labour that such a work must have in- 
volved, when compressed into a very few years 
(for by 391 he was alrcady engaged on the transla- 
tion from the Hebrew),—years, too, that were deeply 
occupied with other business, The second objection 
need not detain us long. Jerome was an extra- 
ordinarily rapid worker: Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
and Song of Songs were translated from the He- 
brew in three days, as he was recovering from a 
severe illness (Pref. in libr. Salomonis) ; ‘Tobit was 
translated in a single day (Pref. in Tobiam); one 
‘lucubratiuncula’ sufliced for Judith (Pref, in libr. 
Judith); when writing his commentary on the 
Ephesians he would sometimes finish a thousand 
lines in a day.§ The first objection is similar to 
that felt against the revision of the later books 
of the New Testament (see above, p. 874); and 
though there is again something suspicious in the 
absence of his wonted prefaces, we can hardly press 
such negative arguments aguinst positive asser- 
tions, which, if they mean anything at all, mean 
that he revised the whole of the OT from the LXX: 
thus in the Praf. in libr. Salomonis iuxta LXX 
he states that he did not correct the books of Wis- 
dom and Ecclesiasticus, ‘tantummodo Canonicas 
scripturas vobis emendare desiderans’; which 
language certainly oe that he did correct all 
the other books, Their total disappearance is 
easily accounted for if the postscript to his Lp. 
cxxxiv. to Augustine|| (written A.D. 416) 


* See vol. x. 49-100 (the references are always to Vallarsi’s 
ed. of Jerome’s works); the passares added either from the 
LXX or from the Hebrew through Theodotion’s version were 
marked in the same way asin the Psalms. 

t Pref. in libr. Salom, tuxta LXX (x. 436f.), ‘Trea libros 
Salomonis, id est, Proverbia, Ecclesiasten, Canticum Oanticorum, 
veteri LXX interpretum auctoritati reddidi’; see alazo Praf. in 
dr. Paralip. tuzta LXX (p. 431); the passages added from 
LXX or Heb. were also marked as in the Psalms. 

t Pref. inlibr. Paral. (ix. 1408), ‘Ceterum memini editionem 
LXX translatorum olim de Grwco emendatam tribuigse me 
nostris’; in Jod, ‘ Utraque editio, et LXX apud Gracos, et mea 
juxta Hebrsos, {n Latinum meo labore translata est’ (ix. 1101); 
tn libros Salomonis, ‘Si cui sane LXX interpretum magis editio 
placet, habet eam a nobis olim emendatam’ Mee 1296). 

§ Pras. ad libr. 1, Convment. in Eph. (vil. 588). 

1 ‘Grandem Latini sermonis in ista provincia notariorum 
patimur penuriam ; et idcirco prwceptis tuis parere non possu- 
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genuine ; for there he complains that the greater 
part of this work had been stolen from him. 

While engaged on this work, however, the bad 
state of the LXX text became more and more 
apparent to him, and he was convinced that for 
a satisfactory Latin version of the OT recourse 
must be had to the original Hebrew (Pref. in libr. 
Paralip. ex Hebr. vol. ix, 1405); the need of such 
a translation became additionally urgent in contro- 
versy with Jews, who, when confronted with texts 
from the LXX, would naturally refuse to acknow- 
ledge the accuracy of the quotation, and would assert 
that it did not represent the sense of the original,* 
while many of his friends, who felt the need of 
a new translation and knew that Jerome was the 
man best fitted for the task, urged him repeatedly 
to undertake it. It was indced, as we learn from 
his prefaces, in answer to their requests, that he 
translated this or that book and sent them copies; 
and so the great work of his life was not prose- 
cuted as a whole and according to a fixed plan, but 
bit by bit, and for the satisfaction of single and in- 
dependent inquirers. 

About 15 years—from 390 to 405 +—were spent 
on the new translation. Jerome began his work 
with the books of Samuel and Kings, which he 
published with the famous Prologus Galeatus or 
‘preface with the helmet’—armed against oppo- 
nents; this preface, liowever, is really an intro- 
duction to the whole OT, and shows that even thus 
early he must have conceived some idea of trans- 
lating all the books. Next came Psalms, the 
Prophets, and Job; and in 394-396 the books of 
Ksdras and Chronicles; then his work was inter- 
rupted by a long illness. In 398 he resumed his 
labours, and translated Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 
Song of Songs; and the Octateuch (in which Esther 
was included) now alone remained of the Canonical 
books, First the Pentateuch was published, though 
the precise date is uncertain; then soon after the 
death of Paula, in 404, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, and 
Esther ; later, the Ree shal parts of Daniel and 
Esther, and the books o Mrobit and Judith, which 
were translated from the Chaldee: and so at length 
the work was completed. Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, 
and probably Maccabees were left unrevised, and 
Baruch he passed over. 


Jerome’s translation of the Psalms from the Hebrew never 
became popular, excellent though it is; the hold on the public 
mind of the more familiar version was too strong to be loosened, 
and it is the Gallican Psalter which appears in an ordinary 
Vulgate Bible. A convenient edition of the version from the 
Hebrew has been published by P, de Lagarde, Psalterium juzta 
Hebreos Lieronymi, Lipsiw, 1874. 

For the date at which Jol and the Prophets were completed, 
see Ep. xlix. 4ad Pammachium; this was written towards the 
end of 303; he writes, ‘Libros sedecim Prophetarum, quos in 
Latinum de Hebroxso serimone verti, si legeris et delectari te hoc 
opere comperero, provocabis nos etiam cwtera clausa armario 
pon tenere. Transtuli nuper Job in linguam nostram.’ 

The preface to the books of #sdrags was probably written 
about 394, asin it he refers to the discussion of several points 
‘que latiori operi reservamus'; this larger work which he wag 
about to publish is certainly the #’p. lvii. ad Pammachium (de 
optimo genere interpretandi), which appeared in the latter part 
of 305. The third and fourth books of Esdras he refu to 
edit: ‘nec quemquam moveat quod unus a nobis editus liber 


mus, maxime In editione LXX, qu@ asteriacis verubusque dis- 
tincta est. Pleraque enim prioris Inboris fraude cujusdam 
amisimus’; but this postscript is omitted by one MS and by 
several editors; see Vall. i. 1043-44. 

* Pref. in Psaltertum ex LHebr. (ix. 1155 a ‘Quia igitur 
nuper cum Ilebrwo disputans, ames m pro Domino BSalva- 
tore de Psalmis testimonia protulisti volensque ille te illudere, 
per sermones pene singulog asserebat, non ita haberi in 
Hebrwo’; see also Pref. in libr. Paralip., in Isaiam, ete.; 
yet when in Africa they were appcaled to as to whether Jerome's 

edera, or the traditional cucurbita was the nen translation in 
Jon 46, they defended the translation of the LXX and Old Latin, 
sco Ep. civ. 6 (Augustini ad Hieron.); later, the Jews bore 
witneas to the accuracy of Jerome's work, sce Aug. De Civ. Det, 
lib. xviii. c. 433 van Esa, p. 117. 

+See Kaulen, p. 168f.; Westcott, art. ‘Vulgate’ In Smith's 
DB, p. 1700f.; fhe latter’s dating of the appearance of the 
several books seems preferable to Kaulen’s. 
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est ; nec apocryphorum tertii et quarti somnifs delectetur ; quia 
et apud Hebraos Ezvrae Neemimque sermones in unum voluinen 
coarctantur; et qu® non habentur apud illos nee de viginti 
quattuor senibus sunt, procul abjicienda’ ; the 4th book is found 
only in the Latin version. In this same preface to Esdras, 
Jerome complains of his opponents for attacking his work while 
they secretly make use of his translation, and he begs his friends 
Domnio and Rogatianus not to let his translation be publicly 
known ; they are to read it privately, or, at the most, only let a 
few friends sce it. See vol. ix. 1524. 

Chronicles was probably finished in 896, for in the preface 
he eae ‘Scripsl nuper librum de optimo genere interpre- 
tandi.’ 

The Prafatio in libros Salomonts contains a reference to his 
ness: ‘longa mgrotatione fractus, ne penitus hoc anno 
reticerem ct apud vos mutus essem, tridui opus nomini vestro 
consecravi.’ Of. App. 1xxi. 6, xxiii. 10, both written in 898, in 
which he refers to the same illness apparently, and in almost 
the same terms— ‘longo tentus incommodo,’ ‘post longam 
eyrotationem.’ 

The Octateuch must have been in hand about the same time, 
for he refers to it in Hp. lxxi. 6, ‘Canonem Hebraic veritatis, 
excepto Octateucho quem nunc In manibus habeo, pueris tuis 
et notariia dedi describendum.’ Genesis at any rate was pub- 
lished before 402, as Jerome quotes the preface to it in his 
apology against Ruffinus (ii. 26), which cannot be later than that 
date. The other four books of the Pentateuch probably 
appeared later, as when Jerome wrote his preface to Genesis 
he had not finished them: ‘nunc te precor, Desideri carissime, 
ut quia tantum opus (1.4. Pentateuchum) me subire fecisti, et a 
Genesi exordium capere, orationibus juves, quo possim eodem 
spiritu quo scripti sunt libri, in latinum eos transferre ser- 
monem.’ 

Joshua, Judges, and Ruth are numbered with Esther as books 
he was just publishing, ‘post sanctea Paulw dormitionem’ in 
the P'rafatio in Josue. 

For Tobit and Judith see the prefaces to those books; Jerome 
was not himself acquainted with Chaldee, but he obtained the 
help of ascholar who translated the Chaldee into Hebrew, 
which Jerome in turn translated into Latin. 

For his refusal to translate afresh Wisdom and Ecclesiasticua 
see the Pras. tn libr. Sal. tuxta LXX : ‘Porro tn eo libro qui a 
pleriaque Sapientia Salomonis inscribitur, et in Ecclesiastico, 
quem case Jesu filil Sirach nullus ignorat, calamo temperavl, 
tantummodo Canonicas Scripturas vobis emendare desiderans’ ; 
though this was written before he began the translation of the 
OT from the Hebrew, he does not seem to have changed hig 
mind afterwards. With regard to the Maccabees, however, the 
evidence is confiicting, He nowhcre mentions translating the 
books himself, and his Snag: quoted above certainly sugyests 
that he had no intention of doing so in 387; in the Proloqua 
(raleatua (300-91) he passes them by with a short notice: 
*Machabworum primum librum Hebraicum reper{!; secundus 
Gracus est quod ex ipsa quoque phrasi probari potest.’ Yet, 
as M. Berger pointed out to the present writer, there are fairly 
nuinerous remains of an Old Latin version of the Macc. other 
than that which appears in the Vulyate Bible; and these diffor 
so much that the latter must be regarded as a new recension if 
not an independent translation; sce the parallel versions in 
Babatier (Bibl. Saor. Lat. versiones, vol. li.). Sabatier himself (pp. 
1018, 1014) allows that Jerome may have corrected the older 
version, though he hardly thinks he actually retranslated it. 

For hiatreatment of Baruch sce the Preaef.tn Jerem. + * Librum 
Baruch... qui apud Hebrwos nec legitur nec habetur prater- 
misimus.’ 

It may be worth while to arrange the books of the Bible in 
the chronological order of their revision and retranglation, as 
given usin the above investigation. 


New Testament. 


888 A.D. The four Gospels. 

384-386. Rest of the New Testament. 
First revision of Psalter. 

888-3884. Psalterium Romanum. 


Revision of Old Testament from the Septuagint. 


887 CneSlMls Psalterium Gallicanum., 

887 or somewhat later. Job, followed by Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, Song of Songs, Chronicles. 

888-391. Rest of the Canonical books (probably). 


Retranslation of Old Testament from the Hebrew. 
890 or 391. Books of Samuel and Kings. 


892-303. Psalms, Prophets, Job. 

804. Kadras. 

806. Chronicles. 

308. Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs. 

4017 Genesis, followed by Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy. 

405. Joshua, Judyes, Ruth, Esther. 


Tobit, Judith, and apocryphal parts of Danfel and 

Esther. 
We have said that it was at the wish of friends 
that most of the translations were undertaken ; * 
* ¢.g. the Pentateuch was translated at the wish of Desiderius ; 


Chronicles for Chromatius, the books of Esdras for Domnio and 
Rogatianus, Esther for Paula and Eustochium. 


yet Jerome’s friends, who could realize present 
needs and foresee future advantages, were & small 
circle ; the vast body of clergy and laity were satis- 
fied with the existing versions; and the mutter- 
ings of suspicion which were aroused by the 
emended version of the NT were as nothing com- 
pared with the storm of indignation and opposition 
which the translation of the OT from the Hebrew 
brought on Jerome’s head.* No doubt several 
causes had to do with this result; Jerome’s own 
hot temper, and the terribly ready and powerful 
tongue he could use whenever duty scemed to urge 
him to speak, had gained him many enemies; the 
fame of ts learning may have made other scholars 
jealous and critical; but the great stumbling- 
jock was that he should have gone behind the 
Septuagint version, and made a translation which 
took no account of it, and even set itself up as an 
independent rival. The popuat legends as to the 
miraculous agreement of the seventy translators 
had no doubt surrounded the Greek version with a 
halo of sanctity, and its Heanent use by the NT 
writers in quotation would help to place it, as 
regards inspiration, on a level with the original 
Hebrew; and no charge seems to have been more 
constantly hurled at Jerome than that of presump- 
tion, unlawful innovation, sacrilege, in daring to 
put aside the LXX version. Even Augustine held 
the LXX to be equally inspired with the original 
Hebrew,t and deprecated any new translation, 
though mainly from fear of the offence it would 
cause to the weaker brethren.t A. story became 
current that a certain African bishop had adopted 
the new version for public use in his Church; in 
the book of Jonah, Jerome had employed the word 
Ahedera for the gourd under which the prophet 
rested, instead of the cucurbita of the earlier Latin 
versions; the introduction of this new translation 
in a familiar passaye of Scripture caused such 
excitement aa tumult in the Church that the 
bishop was nearly left without a fluck.§ This 
incident, whether real or fictitious, would serve 
as a very fair specimen of the hostility which a new 
translation of Scripture was sure to encounter; 
and it would take several generations for such 
opposition to die out; and certainly Jerome's 
method of meeting it, as exemplified in his letters 
to Augustine, was the reverse of conciliatory. In 
the prefaces to the various books of the OT Jerome 
defended himself with great warmth from the 
charyes brought against him. Overand over again 
he maintained that he did not intend to cast a slur 
upon the LXX translation,|| and that he was only 
endeavouring to render the Hebrew as faithfully 
as possible, and to make passages clear which in 
the LXX and the Old Latin were obscure. The 
objection that the LXX must be inspired and 
perfect because the apostles and NT writers quoted 
the OT in that version, he met by bringing forward 
five quotations (Mt 2'-28, Jn 19%7, 1 Co 2%, Jn 738), 
which could not have been taken from the LXX, 


* Jerome's former friend Ruffinus was one of his flercest 
opponents. 

t Aug. De Civ, Dei, xviil. 43: ‘Spiritus enim aul in prophetis 
erat, quando illa dixerunt, idem Ipse erat in LXX viris, quando 
illa interpretati sunt’; see also the passages in van Ess, p. 91f. 

t Kp. Ivi. (Augustini ad Hieronymum) written in 304; this 
letter, however, never reached Jerome; Ep. civ. from Augustine, 
written 403; and Ep. cxvi. 85, written 405; in the last letter 
Aug. st pa that he had refused to allow Jerome’s version to 
be publicly read In Church—‘ne ... magno scandalo per- 
turbemus plebes Christi.’ f 

& See Ep. civ. sae arkladee ad Hieron.) and cxii. 22 (Hieronyms 
ad Aug.); Thierry, Saint Jérdme, livre xi. (4th ed. pp. 447, 448) 
suggests that the incident never really occurred, but was 
invented probably to throw ridicule on Jerome’s work; yet 
both Jerome and Augustine speak of it as if it were a fact. 

| His apology in the Prologus Galeatws—‘ obsecro te lector 
ne laborem meum reprehensionem existimes antiquorum ... 
pfs ies mihi omnino conscius non sim mutasse ne quidplam 

e hebraica veritate’—is repeated in different words in almost 
every preface. 
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as the reading varied in every case; they must then 
have been taken direct from the Hebrew, and he 
was justified in giving this source of our Lord’s, or 
the apostle’s, words to the Church in an intelligible 
translation (Pref. in l. Paral. ix. 1408). Indeed he 
maintained against Ruflinus that the apostles used 
the LXX in quotation only where it agreed with 
the Hebrew, and that where the two varied they 
quoted from the original.* But in spite of this he 
always professed the highest respect for the Septua- 
gint version. 

Gradually the contflict calmed down ; the general 
acceptance of the new version could only be a 
matter of time; it was a clear case of the fittest 
surviving. Augustine was ultimately seen to 
praise it; in the Gospels he apparently used it ;t 
the Spanish Church adopted it for public use; 
Sophronius, the friend and fellow-monk of Jerome, 
retranslated the Psalms and Prophets from Jerome's 
version into Greek ; and when Jerome was ending 
his stormy life at Bethlehem in 420, the attacks or 
criticisms of his opponents were no longer heard, 
or, if heard, no longer attended to.¢ 

ii. HistoRY OF THR TRANSLATION AFTER 
JEROME'S DEATH.—The reception of the new trans- 
lation was, however, uneven; some Churches clung 
more than others to the old version, and sometimes 
Jerome’s version would be adopted in one part of 
the Bible, while the Old Latin would be retained 
in another. Thus the proceedings recorded in the 
Acta contra Felicem of Augustine show that at 
Hippo in the year A.D. 404 the Gospels were quoted 
in leeginwan version, the Acts of the Apostles in 
the Old Latin.§ 

Africa and Britain, both separated by the sea 
from the main body of the Western Church, clung 
more steadfastly to the older version, though even 
here the adhesion was a modified one, and the later 
African texts, such as 2, and A of the Acts and 
Epistles (see LATIN VERSIONS), show the influence 
of the Vulgate upon them. In Italy and in other 
parta of iRe Western Church generations would 
soon arise to whom the Old Latin could not be 
bound by especial ties of use or affection, while by 
converts the best translation would naturally be 
that which was most welcomed and most used. 
The clergy and educated Christians in Rome would 
be likely to prefer a revision which was begun at 
the instigation of a pope, and the Latin of which 
would be more congenlal than the ruder dialect of 
the earlier versions. Augustine’s recommendation 
of the versio Itala (by which, Burkitt maintains, 
he meant Jeroimne’s revision ; see Zhe Old Latin and 
the Itala, pp. 54, GOf., and art. LATIN VERSIONS) 
—‘est verborum tenacior cum perspicuitate sen- 
tentix’—was quoted, apparently as a well-known 
formula, of the Vulgate; Isidore of Seville (6th 
cent.) uses almost the exact words; and Walafrid 
Strabus (lst half of 9th) follows Isidore, and says, 
‘hac translatione nunc ubique utitur tota Romana 
ecclesia, licet non in omnibus libris, et ipsius 
translatio merito ceteris antefertur, quia est ver- 
borum tenacior, et perspicuitate sententise clarior’ 
(see Hody, p. 413). 

In the 5th cent. the Vulgate was adopted by Vin- 
cent of Lerins, Faustus of Riez, and Prosper of Aqui- 
taine; Eucherius of Lyons and Avitus of Vienne 
used it largely though not exclusively.|| In the 
6th cent. its use seems becoming almost universal 
amongst scholars, except in Africa, where Facundus 
and Junilius still preserve many Old Latin read- 


* Contra Ruf. lib. ii. (Vall. ii. 529); cf. Ep. ivil. 11. 

te.g. in the De consensu Evangelist. ; see Burkitt, The Old 
Latin and the Itala, p. 57f. 

$ Kaulen, p. 188. 

§ See Burkitt, Zhe Old Latin and the Itala, p. 57 f. 

i See Westcott, p. 1702; Kaulen, p. 197f.; Berger, pp. 2-4; 
in the 6th cent. in Gaul most of the books of the OT are quoted 
from Jerome, while for the NT the Old Latin holds its own. 


ings; and towards the end of the century pope 
Gregory the Great (Pref. in Job ad Leandrum= 
Migne, Pat. Lat. Ixxv. p. 516) could say, ‘Novam 
vero translationem dissero, sed cum probationis 
causa exigit nunc novam nune veterem per testi- 
monia assumo; ut quia sedes apostolica, cui auctore 
Deo presidco, utraque utitur, mei quoque labor 
studil ex utraque fulciatur’; compare in Job, 1. xx. 
c. 32, where he declares his personal preference for 
the new translation. It does not, however, follow 
from this that this version now became the ollicial 
version in Rome, but only that, in the judgment of 
the head of the Roman Church, it was raised to 
an equal rank with the old (see van Ess, p. 137). 

Yet we should be mistaken if we measured the 
disappearance of the older versions simply by the 
quotations in ecclesiastical writers ; the evidence 
of MSS of the Sacred Books, of Lectionaries, quo- 
tations and lessons in service books, eto., must 
also be taken into account; and these show us 
that these versions died very hard; sometimes in 
entire books of the Bible, sometimes in marginal 
notes, conflate readings, and ‘mixed’ texts, some- 
times in short lections, in antiphons and responses, 
they lasted far on into the Middle Ages. Thus 
the St. Germain MS (see p. 888) of the 9th cent. 
has an Old Latin text in Tobit, Judith, and St. 
Matthew; in the other books of the Bible which 
survive it is Vulgate, though strongly mixed with 
Old Latin readings; the Codex Colbertinus (c) of 
the New ‘Testament (12th or 13th cent., see p. 888) 
has the Gospels in an Old Latin text, the rest 
Vulgate; the interesting Verpignan MS (13th 
cent., sce p. 888) has Ac 1'-137 and 28 ad fin. in an 
Old Latin text, the rest Vulgate with a very slight 
amount of mixture from the Old Latin; the North 
British and Irish MSS (such as those described p. 
887) preserve a good Vulgate text interspersed with 
Old Latin interpolations and conflations, which 
with a little practice can be easily eliminated from 
the main body of the text. The N'T suffered from 
this mixture far more than the OT; for, being a 
revision instead of a new translation, it resembled 
the earlier versions more closely; and it was 
more familiar to the members of the Church. 
‘L’Ancien Testament au contraire,’ says M. 
Berger (p. 3), ‘n’a réellement été révélé aux peuples 
latins que par Saint Jéréme’: yet even the text 
of the OT would suffer from the very natural con- 
fusion that would come between his translation 
from the Hebrew and his earlier version from the 
LXX. In addition to this conscious preservation 
of the Old Latin in many Vulgate MSS, the text 
of Jerome’s translation was ex posed in after-years 
to the same danyers as existed in his own day, and 
which are inseparable from the transmission and 
multiplication of books by hand. The careless- 
ness of copyists, their tendency to introduce 
matter from parallel passages, unconscious remin- 
iscence of older renderings, occasional alteration 
for dogmatic purposes,—all these in the course of 
centuries tended to produce a style of text very far 
removed from the original purity in which it left 
its editor’s hands, 


On this point the writer ventures to quote from the preface 
(p. viii) of the late M. Berger's JJistoure de la Vulgate, otc., a 
book to which he cannot sufficiently express his obligations— 
‘Les doctrines leg plus chéres aux yan pate du moyen Age 
exercent toutes leur influence sur le texte de la Bible. Ici o’est 
le dogine de la Trinité, que l'on veut trouver formulé en toutes 
lettres dans la Bible, et que l'on affirme par la fameuse inter- 
polation du passage ‘‘dcs trois témoins.” O’est la foi en la 
divinité de peat shrist qui s'exprime en un nd nombre de 
falsifications de détail, toujours au détriment de son humanité. 
O’est, dans le troisitme chapitre de la Genése, un changement 
d’une seule lettre qui met ‘‘la Femme” & la place de “la 
Postérité de la femme.” Dane le second livre des Machabées, 
une série de modifications succeasives transforment insensible- 
ment le passage classique de la doctrine de la priére pour les 
morta ; louée simplement dans le texte original, la priére pour 
les morte arrive, dans les textes de basse époque, & sire préchée 
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en termes exprés. Dans le quatriéme livre d'Esdras, un passage 
qui paraft contraire 4 la priére pour les trépass¢és eat, sans plus, 
arraché de la Bible avec la page qui le porte, et cet exemplaire 
mutilé est, par une singulicre rencontre, peenaue le seul qui ait 
jamais été copié.’ For the passage in the Maccabees see the 
note to p. 23 of M. Berger’s book ; for the fourth book of Esdras 
see R. f: Bensly, The Mixainy Fragment of the 4th Book of 
Ezra, Camb. 1875, or Speaker’a Commentary, Apocrypha, 
loe.; or M. R. James, The 4th Book of Ezra, Cainb. 1895. 


Cassiodorius, indeed, is a witness that even b 
the middle of the 6th cent. the text of Jeromes 
version had become corrupted, and that he did his 
best to revise it; but as to the extent both of the 
corruption and of the revision we are in the dark. 
He speaks at some length on the subject in the 
De institutione Divinartwm litterarum (Migne, Pat. 
Lat, Ixx. p. 1105 f.), which he composed for the 
instruction of his younger brethren in the mon- 
astery at Vivarium, apparently about the year 
A.D. 644; he expresses himself anxious that they 
should study their Bibles in codicibus emendatis, 
tells them that his nine codices, containing all the 
books of the Old and New ‘Testaments, were 
revised by him ‘sub collatione priscorum codicum,’ 
that Jerome’s arrangement of the Prophets into 
cola and commata had been adopted by him for 
the rest of the Bible, and that ie left them a 
Greek pandect, or whole Bible, by which, accord- 
ing to Jerome’s example, they might correct the 
errors in their Latin translation, ut he gives us 
no list of current errors or of his own correc- 
tions; and all trace of his carefully corrected 
codices has disappeared. With, however, perhaps 
one exception: the magnificent Codex Amiatinus 
of the Bible, though it is of the 8th cent., resem- 
bles Cassiodorius’ Bible not only in being divided 
into cola and commata throughout, but also in 
possessing a quaternion of introductory matter 
(possibly of earlier date than the rest of the MS) 
which strongly resembles chs. xii.-xiv. of the De 
institutione ; three lists of the books of Holy Scrip- 
ture occur in each, and the resemblance is of that 
puzzling nature which stops well short of direct 
copying and yet sugecsts very close affinity; all 
the closer because Cassiodorius tells us that his 
third division of the books was written ‘inter 
alias (divisiones) in codice grandiore.’ It may be, 
therefore, that in the first eight leaves of the 
Codex Amiatinus we actually possess part of Cas- 
siodorius’ codex grandior ; though it is more likely 
that we possess a not very faithful copy of it.* 

Large numbers of Italian texts must have been 
brought to Britain in and after the mission of 
Augustine, if not earlicr; and in the late 7th and 
8th cents. the monasteries of Wearmouth and 
Jarrow were, we know, enriched with copies of the 
Bible (Pandectes or Bibliothece as they were called) 
and other MSS obtained from Italy by the exer- 
tions of Benedict Biscop and Ceolfrid ; from them 
such MSS as the Codex Amiatinus and the Lindis- 
farne Gospels were copicd. The type of text thus 
obtained would soon penetrate to (ela: though 
as it was per eUanEcA in the local scriptoria it 
would gradually become tinged with some of the 
peculiarities of the traditional Old Latin versions. 

But the Bible the Irish thus received from Rome 
their missionaries carried back in the following 
centuries to continental Europe, to Gaul, Switzer- 
land, and Germany. The Codex Amiatinus was 
itself sent to Rome by Ceolfrid as an offering to 
the shrine of St. Peter. Irish and British monks 
again settled in foreign monasteries and copied the 
Scriptures there (cf. Bede, Hist. Eccl. iii. 8); and 
thus the text which had been first modified by 
British characteristics, was further modified by 


* See P. Corasen, ‘ Die Bibeln des Cassiodorius und der Codex 
Amnistinus,’ in the Jadrbicher f. prot. Theologie, Leipz. 1883 ; 
and H. J. White, ‘The Codex Amiatinus and ite Birthplace,’ in 
Studia Biblica et Heclesiastica, vol. ti. p. 287 f. 


the texts of the countries into which it was now 
brought. We owe to this cause the large number 
of MSS, mainly of the 9th cent., which were 
copied in Gaul and Switzerland by Irish scribes, 
and present a strange mixture of Irish and Con. 
tinental types, both in text and handwriting. 

Meanwhile in Spain a different family of MSS 
was growing ay Separated off from the rest of 
Europe, Spain, like Ireland, clung to old traditions 
abits ; and the Old Latin text preserved in 
the quotations in Priscillian* lives on in the 
Spanish Vulgate Bibles. But the Spanish scribes 
were fonder of interpolations, and of enriching 
their MSS with marginal notes, and even legendary 
additions, than the Irish; with the consequence, 
that while the Irish scribes preserved on the whole 
a@ pure type of text—yet mainly in the Gospels, 
for they rarely copied whole Bibles-—the Spanish 
perpetuated one which was corrupt, and of slight 
critical value. And as from the north and west 
the Irish texts moved into France with the mis- 
sionaries, so from the south the Spanish texts 

radually crept in over the Pyrenees, and thus 
iants Uetante the meeting ground of the two 
opposed types. 

‘he close of the 8th cent. witnessed two recen- 
sions of the Vulgate, which, so far as we can see, 
were founded on these British and Spanish MSS 
respectively; and, as may be expected, France was 
the country in which these recensions were made. 

Charles the Great took a keen interest in the 
sacred text and its purity; he was anxious to 
obtain a uniform standard Bible for Church use, 
in simple and intelligible Latin, without sole- 
cisms.f He accordingly, in the year 797, commis- 
sioned our own countryman Alcuin, who was then 
abbot of St. Martin at Tours, to prepare an 
emended edition of the Scriptures. Aleul was 
familiar with Northumbrian MSS from his youth ; 
he himself was of Northumbrian parentage, and 
had been educated at York, and it was to that 
city that he sent for MSS to help him in the per- 
formance of his task.t As this task was simply 
to correct. the Biblical text by the aid of the best 
Latin MSS available, without regard to the Greek, 
we may regard it as fortunate indeed that Alcuin’s 
birth and education should have made him natur- 
ally consult just the libraries where the purest 
texts were preserved. By Christmas A.D. 801 the 
task was completed, and Alcuin was enabled to 
present Charles with a copy of the emended Bible. 
Of existing Vulgate MSS, the famous Codex 
Vallicellianus is supposed to most nearly repre- 
sent Alcuin’s text (see p. 889). 

Simultaneously with this, Theodulf, bishop of 
Orleans (787-821), was undertaking a revision, 
though on different lines. Theodult was a Visi- 
goth, and was born near Narbonne, and the 
Spanish traditions would therefore be familiar and 
dear to him; yet he did not simply collect and 
register Spanish readings. He apparently knew 
and studied the MSS current in Languedoc and 
the south of France ;§ and, collecting together all 
the texts he knew of, he worked with a consider- 
able amount of prudence, marking the passages he 
considered suspicious, and honestly endeavouring 
to arrive at a pure text. Yet his work was un- 
even; and his habit of inscribing in the margin of 
his Bible the variant readings he had collected, 
had the unfortunate result of introducing into 


and 


* Fd. Schepps, Corpus Script. eccl. Lat. xviii., Vienna, 1889 ; 
see also Berger, p. 8. 

# See the Capitularies in Pertz, Mon. Germ., tom. lil. Leges, 
tom i. pp. 44, 65. 

{ See Ep. Ixxviil. in Jaffé, Bibliotheca rer. Germ., tom. vi. 
(i.e. Monum, Alcuiniana) p. 846; also Hp. Ixxii., p. 881; cf. 
Scrivener-Miller, Introduction (4th ed.), fi. p. 59. 

§ Berger, pp. xiv and 145 {., to whom the present writer 
owes the greater part of this section. 
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France a whole congeries of corrupt readings from 
Spain. The best specimen of his revision is the 
exquisite Bible at Paris numbered Lat. 9380 in the 
Bibliothague Nationale. Theodulf’s work had a 
ditlerent fate from Alcuin’s; it was the private 
enterprise of a scholar, not a public work under- 
taken for public utility at the instance of a 
monarch ; and so its influence on the history of 
the text was (fortunately) slight, whereas Alcuin’s 
was great. 

The very favour and reputation which the 
Alcuinian recension enjoyed, proved indeed the 
cause of its speedy GeEensteey. The demand for 
Bibles containing it became so large that the 
resources of the great writing school at Tours 
must have been severely strained; and the rapidity 
with which the MSS were copied and multiplied 
proved fatal to purity of text. They were trans- 
scribed hastily and from various exemplars, good 
and bad; and the large imposing volumes of 
‘Caroline’ Bibles, specimens of which are to be 
found in almost all our principal libraries, vary 
indefinitely, from a nearly pure Alcuinian text to 
one almost worthless. 

Very soon therefore after Alcuin’s time com- 
plaints of the corruption of the text meet us again, 
the old cry is re-echoed, ‘ tot exemplaria pane quot 
codices,’ Vet effort after effort was made to arrest 
the decay. Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury, 
1069-89, is related by his biographer* to have 
worked at correcting all the books of the OT and 
NT, and also the writings of the Fathers, ‘ad 
orthodoxam fidem’; and to have encouraged this 
study among his pupils: none of his corrected 
MSS, however, are known to survive. We are 
more fortunate in possessing the results of the 
labour of other critics. Stephen Harding, third 
abbot of Citcaux (about the middle of the 12th 
cent.), made a similar revision ; and his corrected 
Bible, in four volumes, is still preserved in the 
public library at Dijon (MS No. 94s). He purged 
the text of a large number of interpolations, partly 
by collating good Latin and Greck MSS, partly 
with the aid of some Jewish scholars, whom he 
consulted as to the suspected passages in the OT; 
it was in the books of Samuel and Kings that the 
‘major pars erroris inveniebatur.’ t His example 
was very soon followed by the Cardinal Nicolaus 
Maniacoria, whose criticisms are preserved in a 
MS at Venice. ¢ 

With the latter part of the 12th and the 13th 
cents., however, we are introduced to a new and 
more organized system of correction, The number 
of Bibles belonging to these centuries, especial! 
the 13th, testifies to the very large scale on whic 
they must have been copied.§ 

Almost every library possesses some of these 
small manuscript Bibles, written in double columns 
on thin vellum, generally with wonderful regularity 
and beauty. Paris, according to Roger Bacon 
(liody, p. 420f.), was the city where the greatest 
business in the copying and selling of these Bibles 
was carried on, the theologians and booksellers com- 
bining to produce a regular and fixed type of text, 
which he calls the Kxemplar Paristense ; the de- 
mand was large in consequence of the fame of the 
Paris University in the 13th cent., and the numbers 
of students who flocked to it. The Hzemplar 
Parisiense, however, being hastily and unscien- 
tifically prepared, furnished a degenerate type of 


“Milo Crispinus, a monk of Bec; see Migne, Pat. Lat. cl. 
pp. 55 and 101 f 

t See Hody, f. 418; van Eas, p. 162 f.; Kaulen, p. 245: and, for 
this section, a valuable article by Denifle, ‘Die Hdss. d. Bibel- 
correctorien des 18 Jahrh.,’in the Archiv J. Literar.u. Kirchen- 
gesch, des M.A. iv., Freiburg, 1888. 

t Marciana, Lat. class. x. cod. 178, fol. 141 ; see Denifle, p. 270. 

‘ Eee Kenyon, The Bible and the Ancient MSS, London, 1896, 
Dp. 


text, and Bacon complains bitterly of it.* Efforts 
were now made toemend it by societies of scholars, 
who united their labours and researches in the 
Correctoria Bibliorum, as they were called. Here 
the authority of Latin and Greek MSS was regis- 
tered in cases of doubtful reading, the testimony 
of Fathers was quoted, even variants of punctuation 
were taken account of, and short critical notes 
mercaeeued stating which reading was to be pre- 
erred, 


The principal] correctoria are (1) Tho Correctorium Paristiense, 
prepared probably about a.p. 1236 by the Paria Theologians: t 
this was in the course of the next twenty years adopted and 
enlarged by the Dominicans residing at Sens, and possibly 
authorized by the bishop of that diocese ; and it is sometimes 
called the Correctoritun Senonense in consequence (possibly to be 
found in the Paris MS, B.N. 17), Roger Bacon had a poor opinion 
of the Paris correctors and their work ; whether Franciscans or 
Dominicans, he speaks of them with contempt ; the carelessness 
of the scribes at Paris was bad enough, but the ignorant correctors 
made things worse; ‘ quilibet loctor in ordine minornm corrigit 
ut vult, et similiter apud prwdicatores, et eodem modo scolares 
(or seculares?), et quilibet mutat quod non intelligit.’ 

(2) The Correctorium Surbonicum, so called because it is pre- 
served in a Sorbonne MS3,} varies little from the text of the 
Senonense, and is a sort of collection of more important readings 
from the earlier correctoria. 

(3) The Correctoriumn of the Dominicans, prepared under the 
auspices of Hugo of St. Caro, about 1240, the final corrected 
form of which is now preserved in the Bibl. Nat. at Paris (Lat. 
16,719-16,722): this, like the emendation of Stephen Harding, 
was an endeavour not s0 much to recover Jerome's actual text, 
as to obtain a good working text of the Bible, by the use of 
Greek or Hebrew MSS.§ The Dominicans thought as little of 
the Correctoritum Parisiense as did Royer Bacon, and they dis- 
couraged the members of their order from using it. | 

(4) The Correctorium Vaticanum, ao good MS of which ia 
preserved in the Vatican Library (Lat. 8466): this correctorium 
was the work of the Franciscans, and its author has been very 
reasonably identified by Vercellone with a ‘Sapientissimus 
homo,’ praised by Bacon, who he says had spent nearly forty 
years in the correction and exposition of the text; Denifle con- 
cludes that he was Willermus de Mara.q| This is the best of the 
correctoria, and has been cited by Bp. J. Wordsworth in his 
edition of the Vulgate New Testament as cor. uat. ; the author 
is not ouly a good Greek and Hebrew scholar, but has seriously 
set himself to restore the Licronymian text. 


These remedies were all that could be applied to 
the Vulgate text before the invention of printing ; 
and, by an unfortunate chance, it was the worst of 
these correctoria, the Parisiense, that was made 
use of by Robertus Stephanus. 

With the literary revival of the 15th cent., a 
natural desire was felt for a more satisfactory text 
of the Bible, as well as for a iultiplication of 
copics of the sacred book; the great humanist 

ope, Nicholas V., gave a commission to the scholar 
{anetti, to translate the NT into Latin; the same 
pope offered a reward of 5000 crowns for a copy 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel in its original Hebrew.** 
Naturally, some of the first and principal pro- 
ductions of the printiny-press were Latin Bibles. 
But the Bibles that were taken into the printer’s 
workshops, and from which the early editions were 
rinted, would be the small and handy medizval 
MSS described above, like the MSS from which 
Henricus Stephanus printed the Greek NT, and 
which are still preserved in the library at Basel ; 
there would be a larger supply of such texts, they 
would be easier to print sane and if they were 
spoilt the loss was slight, while few people would 
have cared to entrust one of the vreat Alcuinian 
Bibles, or still earlier pandects like the Codex 
Amiatinus, to the rough usage of the printing- 


*See Martin, ‘La Vulgate Latine au 18me alicle, d’aprés R. 
Bacon’ in the Muscon (Louvain), vol, vil. p. 88f. 

{ See Hody, p. 418; K. Simon, Histotre critique dea versions 
du NT, ch, tx.; 8. Berger, Quam notitiam lingue Hebraice 
habucrint Christiani medvi @vi temporivuse in Gallia, Paris, 
1803, p. 26f. 

t Now numbered 15,564 (fol. 147 ff.) in the Bibl. Nat. at Paris. 

§ See Denifle, p. 205; Martene, Ticsaurus nov. a ., tom. 
iv. 16765. 

| Berger, Quam notitiam, etc. p. 27. 

@ Hody, p. 420f.; Berger, Quam notitiam, etc, pp. 82-85. 

** Paul Fabre, La Bibliotheque Vaticane, pp. 89, 41 (Paris, 
1896). 
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office. Thus the early printed editions of the 
Vulgate did little more than perpetuate the 
current and corrupt form of text; though the 
copies printed by Froben at Basel seem to have 
been made with care, and to have enjoyed a 
European reputation for accuracy ;* the present 
writer has found his Bible of 1502, with the 
lossa ordinaria, preserve a number of good read- 
ings, against almost all other early editions. 


Space forbids our enumerating the carly editions of the 
Vulpate or examining their history ; the student who wishes to 
do this, may be referred to the sections on the subject in van 
Ess, Kanlen, Westcott, to Mr. Copin rcr’a work, to KE. Nestle’s 
’ Lateinische Bibelubersetzungen’ in PARES, to Le Long, Biblio- 
theca Sacra (ed. Masch, 1778-90), vol. ii., to Vercellone, Var. 
Lect. i. pp. xevi-civ, ii. pp. xxi-xxvi; and, last, not least, to 
the British Museum ‘Catalogue of printed books ; Bible, part 1 

The following editiona at any rate should be borne in mind :— 

1. The ‘Mazarin’ Bible, so called because the copy which 
first attracted the notice of Bibliographers was found 
in the library of Cardinal Mazarin ; otherwise known as 
the '42 line’ Bible; issued at Mentz between 1462 and 

1456, in two vols; the printing is ascribed to Guten- 

berg, or to Peter Schoeffer, or to Johann Fust. Its 

rarity and beauty combine to make it one of the most 
valuable books in the world. 

The first Bible published at Rome is dated 1471, and was 
printed by Sweynheym and Pannartz, 2 vols. fol. ; 
reproduced by Andr, Frisner and Sensenschmit at 
Nuremberg, 1476. 

. The important Venice edition by Fr. de Hailbrun and 
Nic. de Frankfordia, 1475, fol. ; the text is based largely 
on the Mazarin Bible, while in turn many of the later 
editions are copied from this, 

. The famous Compiutensian Polyglot in six vols. fol., 
1614 and following years; undertaken by Cardinal 
Ximenes, and printed at his expense.t A definite 
tuvision of the Vulgate text was undertaken in this 
edition, partly with the aid of ancient MSS, still more 
from the Greek ; but with only moderate success. 

» The Vulgate Bible of Robertus Stephanus, Paris, 1628, 
the first genuine attempt at a critical edition: three 
good MSS were collated forit. This was followed by 
a larger edition on the same lines, for which seventeen 
MSS were coliated, fourof which can be atill identified ; 
printed 1538-40, reprinted 1546. T'his edition is prac- 
tically the foundation of the oficial Roman Vulgate; 
it Is cited as ¢ in Wordsworth’s edition. 

. Parallei attempts at producing a critical text by the aid 
of MSS and earlier printed Bibles were being made 
by the Catholic Theologians at Louvain; and John 
Hentenius in his fine folio edition (Louvain, 1647, and 
often reprinted) used about thirty-one MSS and two 

rinted copies; it is linpoassible to identify them now. 

‘his edition is cited as f§ by Wordsworth. 

. The small and rare octavo edition of Robertus Stephanus, 
dated 1556, should be noticed, as it is the first Latin 
Bible with the modern verse divisions, 

The Sixtine and Clementine editions are noticed below. 

The output of printed Bibles was very large; during the first 
half century of printing some 124 editions wore publishod; Ver- 
cellone enumerates 179 editions again between the years 1471 
and 1599; and, in addition to these, numerous scholars, both 
Rom. Cath. and Protestant, undertook independent translations 
of the Bible Into Latin, ag well as revisions of the Vulgate text. 
Remembering this, we may be able to realize what a bewildering 
amount of differing versions were now current, all or any of 
which might appear to the ordinary reader ag the Editio Vulgata, 
Such new translations were made on the Rom. Cath. side by 
Erasmus, Johannes Rudelius, Aug. Steuchus of Gubbio, Isidore 
Clarius, Sanctes Pagninus, Cardinal Caietan, and Joh. Bene. 
dictus; on the Protestant side by Andr. Osiander, Conr. Pel- 
licanus, Sebastian Munster, Leo Judas (the Ziirich version), and 
Seb, Castellio.} 
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All these editions, however, even on the Catholic 
side, were the undertakings of private individuals ; 
and neither Church nor pope had given to any one 
the full sanction of their authority. Yet the 
Council of Trent, in its fourth sitting (8th April 
1546), had already taken care to pronounce on the 
Canon of Scripture, and to enumerate a list of the 
books it held as canonical (see below, p. 885). 
Then, in the ‘ Decretum de editione et usu sacrorum 
librorum,’ pee the advantage that would 
accrue to the Church if, out of the many current 
Latin editions, one should be held as ‘authentica,’ 

*See W. A. Copinger, Incunabula Biblica, London, 1892. 


t See Kaulen, p. 314; Scrivener-Miller, Introduction, ii. pp. 
176-181. 


$ Sce Kaulen, pp. 318-878 ; the Ziirich version of the Psalms 
was used in the daily College Service at Christ Church, Oxford, 
as long as that service was said in Latin. 


it proceeded to declare and resolve, ‘ut hme ipsa 
vetus et vulgata editio qu longo tot seeculorum 
usu in ipsa ecclesia probata est, in publicis lecti- 
onibus, etc., pro authentica habeatur, et ut nemo 
illam rejicere quovis praetextu audeat vel preesumat.’ 
It also ordered that ‘hac ipsa vetus et vulgata 
editio quam emendatissime imprimatur.’ ‘T'wo 

uestions naturally suggest themselves as to this 

ecree: what is the real meaning of ‘authentica’? 
and what was the exact type of text, the ‘vetus 
et vulgata editio,’ which was thus designated ? 

The word ‘authentica’ seems to have been used 
and understood not only in the sense of official,* 
but also in the sense of accurate—at any rate to 
the extent that there were no mistakes in it which 
might lead to false doctrine in faith or morals; it 
was in this sense that scholars like Andreas Vega 
and Bellarmine understood the word.t No verbal 
inspiration or infallible accuracy was claimed for 
it. Scholars might read their Bibles in the original 
tongues if they wished; but for ordinary use it 
was advisable to have one standard edition (‘ anth- 
enticam hac mente ut cujus fas sit eam legere sine 
periculo’) instead of a number of independent and 
unauthorized translations, 

In regard to the second question, it is difficult to 
believe that the Fathers of the Council had in 
their minds any one particular printed or manu- 
script copy as the edition ‘longo tot sszculorum 
usn in ecclesia probata’; t poy they were 
speaking quite generally, and meant by this ex- 
pression the Hieronymian text, which they believed 
to have been fairly transmitted through the Middle 
Ages, and to have been recognized by the Church 
and used in her services—as against the bewilder- 
ing amount of new translations and arbitrarily 
corrected texts, 

Though the Council thus ordered the preparation 
of an ollicial Vulgate, no immediate action was 
taken by the Church. John Hentenius; however, 
a, professor at Lonvain, undertook the preparation 
of an edition: this is the edition mentioned above 
(preced. col., No. 6), and often reprinted. The 
various Hentenian editions remained for some 

ears a8 the standard text of the Roman Church, 
but were still private publications. 

Yet the task of preparing an official text occu- 
pied the minds of several popes, and under Pius Iv. 
and Pius v. efforts were made at Rome to collect 
some of the oldest and most valuable MSS ob- 
tainable, and a commission was appointed to 
carry on the work. It was not, however, con- 
tinuously pursued till the pontificate of Sixtus v. 
(1585-1590), who pushed forward the revision of 
the text with great zeal. Ie summoned afresh 
the committee of cardinals and scholars under the 
presidency of Cardinal Caratfa, entrusted them 
with the task, but worked himself with unwearied 
diligence at examining the readings and correcting 
the proofs.§ Old MSS and printed editions were 
consulted, and, where the authorities were divided, 
those readings were favoured which agreed with 
the original Greek or Hebrew. The result was the 
handsome Sixtine Hdition of the Vulgate, which 
appeared in 1590, printed at the Vatican press, and 
bearing the following title—on the first page: 
Biblia | Sacra | Vulgate | Editionts | tribus tomis | 
distincta | Rome | ex Typographia Apostolica Vati- 
cana, | M-D-xc |; on the second page: Biblia 
Sacra | Vulgate editionis | ad | concilr Tridentini | 

*So Paul Fabre, La Bibl. Vaticane, p. 56; see also Kaulen, 
pp. 401, 402. F 

t See the art. on the Vulgate in Wetzer and Welte’s Kirchen- 


lexicon; van Kas, pp. 197f., 245n.1, 408, 421; the same author's 
Pragmatica doct. Cath. Trid, circa Vulg. decrett sensum, Sulze 


bach, 1816, pp. 7, 24; Kaulen, p. 406 f. 
3 See van is, p. 254 f. 
§ Ilis assistant, Angelo Rocca, was so overworked that he 
grew ill and nearly died ; see E. Nestle, Hin Jubilium d. latein, 
Bibel, Tiibingen, 1892, p. 14. 
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prescriptum emendata | et | a Sixto -v. P-M: | re- 
cognita et approbata." 

This edition, though nominally tribus tomis dis- 
tincta, is really in one volume, and the paging is 
continuous throughout; it is cited by Wordsworth 
as In text it resembles the Stephens edition 


of 1540 more than the Hentenian Bibles; but a 
new system of verse-enumeration was introduced. 
The inconvenience, however, of a system which 
differed from one which was almost universal in 
current Latin Bibles no doubt led to this being 
dropped in the Clementine edition. 

The Sixtine edition was prefaced by the famous 
Bull beginning with the words: ‘ Aeternus ille.’ 
This Bull recounted the care with which the pope, 
and the scholars and divines assisting him, had 
worked at the preparation of the book—‘ita tamen 
ut Veterem multis in Ecclesia abhine seculis re- 
ceptam lectionem omnino retinucrimus’; it was 
decreed, therefore, that this edition was to be 
considered as the actual Vulgate, prescribed and 
pronounced authentic by the Council of Trent, 
and was to be used in all the Churches of the 
Christian world, ‘pro vera, legitima, authentica, 
et indubitata, in omnibus publicis privatisque 
disputationibus, lectionibus, praedicationibus, et 
explanationibus’ (here the Bull goes beyond the 
decree of Trent, which only asserted that the 
Vulgate was to be considered authentic ‘in publicis 
lectionibus, disputationibus, precdicationibus et 
a eae No future edition was to be 
published without the express permission of the 
Apostolic See; nor was any one to print a pruate 
or independent edition himself; nor was the Six- 
tine edition, for the next ten years, to be reprinted 
in any other place than the Vatican; after that 
time editions might be printed elsewhere, but 
must always be carefully collated with the Sixtine 
edition, ‘ne minima quidem particula mutata, 
addita, vel detracta,’ and must be accompanied 
with the official attestation of the inquisitor of 
the province, or bishop of the diocese, that this 
was the case; no variant readings, scholia, or 
y oeeee were to be printed in the margin. Persons 
disobeying these orders, whether editors, printers, 
or booksellers, were, besides the loss of all the 
books and other temporal punishments, to suffer 
the penalty of the ‘greater excommunication,’ 
from which they could not be relieved, ‘nisi in 
articulo mortis,’ save by the pope himself.t 

The Sixtine edition, however, met the fate of 
most revised versions,—unpopularity amongst the 
clergy and laity who were used to unrevised texts, 
—and an order in the Bull that the missals, 
breviaries, etc., were to be corrected from the 
Sixtine text, was especially distasteful. Sixtus, 
too, had offended the Jesuits by placing one 
of Bellarmine’s bookst on the Index Librorum 
prohibitorum; and Bellarmine, in a letter to 
Clement VIII., spoke very strongly in condemna- 
tion of the Sixtine edition. The brief popularity, 


*So the British Museum and Bodleian copies. See van Eas, 
pp. 265, 266n., also Nestle, pees but the Gottingen copy of 
the Bible, according to van (whose statement Prof. Nestle 
confirms), has: Biblia | Bese Vulgat@ | editionia | Tribus 
Tomis | distincta | Rome | Ex Typographia Apostolica Vati- 
cana | MDxO |, On the second page; while the first page has: 
Biblia | Sacra | vulgates editionis | Sixti quinti | Pont. Maz. | 
Jussu recognita atque edita. There may then have been more 
than one edition of the Sixtine Bible; it looks, however, ag if 
the first title had been lost, and then filled up by the binder 
from the Clementine edition. 

A reduced facsimile of the Sixtine title-page is given by P. 
Fabre, La Bibl. Vaticane, p. 59. 

¢ This Bull is printed at length in Thos. James, Bellum 
Papaile, London, 1600, and In van Ess, p. 269f.; the most im- 
portant parts of it are given in Kaulen, pp. 449-457, 

De dominio Pape directo, in which Bellarmine main- 
tained not the direct, but only the indirect, dominion of the 
pope over the whofe world; see The Pope and the Council, by 

Janus,’ 1869, p. 63. 
§ ‘Novit beatitudo vestra, cul se totamque ecciesiam dis- 
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therefore, that attended it is easily intelligible. 
Sixtus died in August 1590. A number of short- 
lived popes succeeded him; and in January 
1592 Clement VIII. ascended the throne. In the 
same year all copies of the Sixtine edition were 
called in, and another official edition of the 
Vulgate was published from the Vatican press, 
which has ever since been known as the Clemen- 
tine edition (Wordsworth’s @). ‘This edition was 
accompanied by a preface, written by Bellarmine, * 
which asserted that while the former edition was 
being printed Sixtus v. had himself noticed many 
inaccuracies in the printing, and had consequently 
resolved to recall it and bring out a new edition : 
he had been prevented by death, but his design 
was now at length carried out by his successor, 
Clement VIL. 

Yet this attempt to shift the blame from the 
editors to the printers cannot be justified. The 
number of misprints in the Sixtine edition is 
extraordinarily small for a book of such size, and 
many of them were corrected, either with the pen 
or by pasting a sinall slip of paper with the right 
reading over the misprint, before the book was 
published.t The real reasons for the recall of the 
edition must have been partly personal hostility to 
Sixtus, and partly a conviction that the book was 
not quite a worthy representative of the Vulgate 
text. The Clementine text, indeed, differs from 
it in some 3000 places, and is a return to the type 
of text found in the Hentenian Bibles. In the 
critical notes to the Oxford Vulgate the reader will 
constantly see $ Witnessing for one reading, 
while J €& witness for another; and on the whole 
we willingly admit that the Clementine text is 
critically an improvement upon the Sixtine. 

The difficulty of escaping the penalties, so freely 
denounced by Sixtus on any who should change 
the least particle in his text, was surmounted by 
the bold device of printing his name instead 
of Clement’s on the title-page, and so presenting 
the edition to the world as a Sixtine edition.t The 
title is—on the first page: Biblia | Sacra | Vaul- 
gate | Editionis | Rome | kx Typographia Apos- 
tolica Vaticana | M.D.XCII | ; on Hie second: Biblia 
Sacra | Vulgate Editionis | Sixti Quinti | Pont. 
Max, | gussu | recognita atqueedita | ; the engraved 
border in the second paye is the same as in the 
Sixtine edition.§ 

A Bull attached to the Clementine edition for- 
bade any copy of the Vulgate to be printed in 
future without being first collated with the Vatican 
copy, ‘cujus exemplaris forma, ne minima quidem 
particula de textu mutata, addita, vel ab eo de- 
tracta, nisi aliquod occurrat, quod Typographic 
incuriss manifeste adscribenduin sit, inviolabiliter 
observetur’; nor were even variant readings to be 
printed in the marpin. 

A longer life has been granted to the Clementine 
Vulgate than was the fate of the Sixtine, and to 


crimini commiserit Sixtus v., dum juxta proprie doctrins 
sensus, sacroruin bibliorum emendationem agyressus est; nec 
satis scio, an gravius unquam periculum occurrerit’; see van 
Kas, p. 290. 

* Reprinted in James, Bellum Papale, and in van Ess, p. 
356 f. 
¢ The number of words thus pasted over is not above forty ip 
the whole Bible; see James, Bellum Papale, and van Eas, pp. 
331-838. The present writer has discovered only two sincoereoted 
misprints in the Four Gospels; and, indeed the Sixtine edition 
was much more carefully printed than the Clementine. 

¢ The regular form of title ina modern Vulgate Bible—‘ Biblia 
Sacra Vulgate Editionis Sixti v. Pont. Max. Jussu recognita et 
Clementis vi11, auctoritate edita’—cannot be traced at present 
earlier than 1604 ; up to that time Sixtus seems to have appeared 
alone upon the title-page ; later, Clement occasionally figurea by 
himself. 

§ James (Bellum Papale) not unnaturally makes capital out 
of the differences between the two papal editions; cf. Sixtus 
Amama, Anti- Barbarus Riblicus, lib. i. c. Ixx., Amstelod., 
1628, Liste of the variations can be found in James, Amama, 
Bukentop, Luz de Luce, p. 319f., and Vercellone. 
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the present day the edition of 1592 remains the 
standard edition of the Roman Church.* The stern 
prohibitions of the Papal Bull have succeeded in 
providing members of aie Roman Church throuph- 
out the whole world with a fixed and unalterable 
text of the Sacred Scriptures, but at the cost of 
suppressing any altempts at a systematic revision 
in the light of fuller critical knowledge; and by a 
strange paradox the attempts that have been made 
in later years to emend the Vulgate text have come 
mainl oe, students outside the communion of 
the Roman Church. Vallarsi, indeed, in 1734, 
printed an cmended text with such MS help as he 
was able to obtain, not, however, as the Bible, but 
asthe Divina Bibliotheca in his edition of the works 
of St. Jerome. To Bentley’s proposed critical 
edition of the New Testament + tte Patin Vulgate 
was to be a most important help; it being his frm 
conviction that the earliest MSS of the Vulgate 
would be found to agree so closely with the earliest 
Greek MSS that it would be possible ‘to give an 
edition of the Greek Testament exactly as it was 
in the best exemplars at the time of the Council of 
Nice, so that there shall not be twenty words, nor 
even particles difference,’ Bentley himself collated 
a number of Enylish Vulgate MSS for this purpose ; 
his friend John Walker collated still more at 
Paris in 1719 and the following years, and obtained 
collations of several Oxford MSS from David 
Casley. The projected edition, however, came to 
nought, partly perhaps in consequence of Bentley’s 
advancing years, partly because a more extended 
and thorough collation of Vulgate MSS did not 
show that exact agrecment with the earliest Greek 
which he had expected. Bentley died in 1742, and 
John Walker in November 1741; their collations, 
however, were preserved, and have proved of con- 
siderable value to the Bishop of Salisbury (Dr. J. 
Wordsworth) in his critical edition. The German 
scholar, Dr. P. Corssen, of Berlin, has been for 
some time engaged in research with a view to a 
critical edition of the Vulgate N'l’, though hitherto 
only the Epistle to the Galatians has been pub- 
lished. + The Bishop of Salisbury in conjunction 
with the present writer is also engaged on the 
same task, and has published the four Gospels 
with prolegoinena; the work is still in progress. 

ili, THE NATURE AND METHOD OF JEROME’S 
REVISION.—The work before Jerome in his edition 
of the two Testaments varied so widely that we 
must treat them apart; and, as the NT was pub- 
lished first, it may be advisable to consider it 
before the OT. 

In his letter to Damasus, Jerome describes 
lainly enough the nature of his revision of the 
our Gospels. He revised the existing Latin ver- 

sions by the aid of the oldest Greek MSS he could 
have access to, making alterations only where the 
sense of the passaye required it.§ 

Such & revision was no new thing in the history 
of the Latin versions. We may put aside the ques- 
tion whether what is called the Huropean family 
of the Old Latin texts be an independent version 
from the African family, or an sane revision of it 

* Naturally enough, the various modern editions do not all re- 
resent the Clementine text with absolute or with equal accuracy; 
he atucdent who wishes to ess an accurate text is advised to 

obtain the very careful edition published by Vercellone at Rome 
in 1861, and to note what the editor says in his preface as to the 
few occasions on which he has deviated from the Clementine 
edition of 1592: for the NT the edition of Hetzenauer (Oeniponte 
1899) is conveniont and, so far as we have tested it, accurate. 

t His letter to Abp. Wake is dated April 1716, the proposals 
for printing were issued in 1720; see A. A. Ellis, Bentlett critica 
sacra (Cambr. 1862), p. xii f. 

Corssen, Epistula ad Galatas, Berlin, Weidmann, 1885. 

Ep. ad Damasum, ‘Heo prasens prafatiuncula pollicetur 
quattuor tantum Evangelia . . . codicum Grmcorum emendata 
conlatione, sed veterum. Qua ne multum a lectionis Latina 
consuetudine discreparent, ita calamo temperavimus, ut his 


tantum que sensum videbantur mutare oorrectis, reliqua 
manere pateremur ut fuerant.’ 
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{see LATIN VERSIONS]. But there can be no doubt 
that the Italian family, represented in the Gospels 
by the Codices Brixianus (/) and Monacensis (q), 
though principally by the former, is a revision of 
the Ruropean family, partly in accordance with a 
different and somewhat later type of Greek MSS, 
partly in order to give the Latinity a smoother and 
more even appearance (Westcott and Hort, Intro- 
duction, p. 79). There can be equally little doubt 
that Jerome knew of, and valued, this revision, and 
made it the base of his own: a short examination 
of a few pages of the Vulgate with the main Old 
Latin MSS will convince any reader that Jerome’s 
text is in Latinity much closer to the Codex 
Brixianus than to any other Old Latin MS; Mr. 
Burkitt, indeed, maintains that f is really a 
Vulgate MS with Old Latin elements that have 
come in through the Gothic (see J7ASZ, i. 129; and 
Kaufmann in Ztschr. f. deutsche Philologie, xxxii. 
305-335). 

If, however, we compare the Greek text under- 
lying the Vulgate with that represented by fg, we 
Pr vall see that for the Gospels at any rate it is a 
return to the older type of MS, aA teueeat! Sand B; 
the tables of readinys which, as the present writer 
believes, demonstrate this, may be studied in the 
Epitogus to the Oxford edition of the Vulgate ; * 
but if the student will examine the apparatus 
criticus of 'Tischendorf’s Greek Testament the same 
fact will be disclosed to him; time after time t the 
Vulyate follows the older Latin and older Greek 
Mss, while f and g agree with the later. Jerome, 
indeed, twice in his commentaries quotes with re- 
spect the readings of the Greek MSS belonging to 
Oriven;t but the readings in one case agree with 
and in the other case differ from SB, so that we 
cannot conclude much as to the nature of their 
text. Other points have been noticed by scholars, 
connecting Jerome with the Sinaitic and Vatican 
texts; in the OT, Mr. Burkitt§ says that Jerome 
‘in his translations from the LXX in the prophets 
is generally very faithful to the Vatican text’; and 
in the Acts the Codex Amiatinus has 70 capitula 
with corresponding scction-numerals in the text, an 
enumeration which is marked in the margins of both 
& and B, but is otherwise, according to Hort, un- 
known in Greek MSS and literature ;|| so that 
there is a cumulative argument of considerable 
weight on behalf of Jerome’s having made use of 
manuscripts of this type. 

At the same time it is clear that he must have 
consulted MSS of a type ditferent from anything 
we now possess. There are instances in the Gos- 
pels, few but clear, where he has eppanen cor- 
rected the reading against all known Greek 
authorities, as well as against the Old Latin; 4 
and in some of his commentaries he expressly 
mentions and discusses readings which are other- 
wise unknown tous. The most striking instances 
of these latter are, (1) the clause at the end of St. 
Mark’s Gospel (16) quoted in the contra Pelag. ii. 

* Novuin testamentum... secundum editionem S. Hieronymt 
... recensuit J. Wordsworth, in operia sociclatem adeumto H. 
J. White, Oxonii, 1889, p. 660 f. 

¢ e.g. in one chapter of St. Matthew, 61. ¢ 6. 18. 15. 25, 

tIn Mt 2436 ‘in Grecis et maxime Adamantil et Pierti 
exemplaribus’; in Gal 81 ‘in exemplaribus Adamantii’ (= Ori- 
a ree of Tyconius, Cambr. 1894, p. cviil. 


ii Westcott and Hort, Jntroduction, p. 266; Robinson, Ntutha- 
liana, p. 42f., Cambr. 1895; Berger, Htst.de la Vulgate, ete. 
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{ e.g. Mt 2755 omission of videntes or asptcientes = Bsa potircs 
(opwoas 300); Sf, q1 l, who join in the omission, are mixed texts 
with a large Vu gate elerryent in them; cf. Mk 627 omission of 
abiens (&rsdév) with 2; 1043 om. tn vobis with 2; Lk 04 iw 
cordibus veatris against the Gr. sit ra Sra veer and the Old Lat.; 
2285 erat petrus against the Gr. ixdOuve dw. and the Old Lat. 
sedebat; Jn 7% ex hierosolymis with c J, against the Gr. ix 
toy iiperoduvusroy and the Old Lat. ; gsi julie againat the Gr. 
evippe and the Old Lat. semen; 2116 agnos meos against the 
Gr. ca wpifara uwev and the Old. Lat. oves meas. 
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15, as occurring ‘in quibusdam exemplaribus et 
maxime in grivcis codicibus’;* (2) the discussion 
on Jn 10'%in the Commentary on Ezk 46, where 
Jerome says, ‘et fiet unum atrium et unus pastor : 
hoc enim greece av} significat, quod latina sim- 
licitas in ovide transtulit’; all existing Greek 
SS read not avd? but woluvn here, and the Old 
Latin have unus (or una) grex. The careful student 
will detect other cases ; but enough has been given, 
we believe, to make it clear that Jerome’s Greek 
MSS were partly of the type so highly esteemed 
by Hort, partly of a type which has since dis- 
appeared. 
The other books of the NT may be more sum- 
marily considered. In the Acts of the Apostles, 
the oldest MSS, such as Amiatinus and (less fre- 


quent] ) Fuldensis, agree in text with 8B and AC ;t 
in the iipistles, the revision was much more hasty, 
and very possibly was made with but slight, though 
with some, regard to the Greek ; t such is also the 
opinion of Dr. C. R. Gregory,§ who says of the 
work outside the Gospels, ‘ Ceteri vero Novi Testa- 
menti libri annis ut videtur proximis vel etiam 

roximo anno recensiti non tam diligenter emen- 
dati sunt; recensio horum textus nova vix priebet 
novas lectiones @ Grieco ductas sed solas elocu- 
tiones politiores atque cultiores Latinas.’ 

The textual criticism of the Vulgate NT is one 
of the most complicated problems facing modern 
scholars. The reader will, however, have gained 
from the section above on the history of Jerome’s 
translation after his own death, a fair amount of 
information as to the relative valne of different 
groups of MSS. The vast majority of 13th and 
14th cent. MSS may be put aside as SOUT REY 
worthless, and it would be easy enough for any 
student to compile—say from the Oxford edition 
of the Gospels-—a list of readings the presence of 
which in a late MS would be quite sufficient 
evidence that it was only reproducing the current 
and valueless mediwval type of text. He will 
also have learnt the interest of the MSS con- 
taining the Theodulfian recension, the very varied 
types of text presented by the Alcuinian Bibles, 
and the mixture of French and Irish elements in 
the 8th and 9th cent. MSS, written in France by 
Irish or Northumbrian scribes. It is not very 
hard, therefore, to arrange our MSS in groups, as 
has been done in the Fists at the end of this 
article; but to go further and apply to them a 
gencalovical as well as a geographical classifica- 
tion is what the present writer at any rate has 
not yet found himself able todo. The grounds on 
which in the Gospels the early Northumbrian 
MSS such as AASY, the 6th cent. Fuldensis (fF), 
and Ambrosianus (M), and the first hand of the 
Hubertianus (I1*), have been preferred to other 
MSS, have been set forth at some length in the 
Epiloqus to the Oxford edition of the Gospels (pp. 
708-732). Fand M are two of the earliest exist- 
ing Vulgate MSS; and the whole group seems to 
offer strong internal evidence of preserving & pure 
type of text. Tbe MSS forming it show less 
trace than others of mixture from Qld Latin 
sources; they agree more closely with the Greek 


text of NBL, and we have seen it to be probable that 


*I¢ runs: ‘Postea quum accubuissent undecim apparuit 
els jesus et exprobravit incredulitatem et duritiam cordis 
eorum quia his qui viderant eum resurgentem non credi- 
derunt. Et illi satisfaciebant dicentes sseculum Iistud Iniquitatis 
et incredulitatia substantia (Cod. Vat, sub satana) est que non 
sinit per immundos spiritus veram dei apprehendi virtutem. 
Idcirco jam nunc revela justitiam tuam’; cf. Resch, Agrapha, 
p. 456 (7'U v. 4). ; 

+ See eapecially Blass, Acta Apostolorum, Gottingen, 1895, 


ar For the Romans see Sanday-Headlam (International Critical 


OC ey » Lxvi ? 
§ In the t rd volume (Prolegomena) to Tischendorf's Novum 
Teat. Grosce, ed. 8, Leipz. 1894, p. 971. 
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Jerome partly modelled his revision on MSS of 
this type; they are free from the numerous smal} 
additions, amplifications, conflations, eto. which 
are commonly found in later MSS, and may fairly 
be regarded as the marks of a degenerate text 
even when they aro found in an early MS, such 
as the Harley Gospels (Z). Yet all the MSS of 
the Vulgate NT are so spoiled by mixture, that it 
is impossible to select one MS or group and follow 
its readings throughout. There are cases both in 
the Gospels and in the Acts where one group must 
be clearly followed in one verse and as clearly 
rejected in the next, there are others where an 
obvious clerical error, or a conflate reading, has 
been perpetuated in every known Vulgate MS ; no 
MS or group seems to preserve a consistent type 
of text. Still there is here an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the student; and it may be possible in 
time to do for the MSS of the Vulgate something 
analogous to what Westcott and Hort have done 
for the MSS of the Greek text. 

Jerome’s work on the OT stands on different 
ground from his work on the NT; here it was not 
an emended translation in the light of better MS 
authority, but a completely new version made 
direct from the Hebrew, where the text was, as 
he thought, in a fairly even and satisfactory con- 
dition, compared with the confusion shown by the 
LXX. Jerome does not seem to have imagined 
the possibility of variation to any serious extent 
in the Hebrew MSS, though he tried to procure the 
best that were attainable (Zp. xxxvi. 1, ad Dama- 
sum; Pref. in Paralip, iuxta LX X). He talks 
in general terms of the ‘ Hebrew,’ the ‘ Hebraica 
veritas,’ etc. ; nor does the text used by him seem 
to differ largely from the Massoretic text which 
has been handed down to the present day.* Yet 
it is not quite identical ;+ and as it is practically 
certain that the copies he used did not possess the 
vowel points, it is but natural that his interpreta- 
tion of the consonants should occasionally differ 
from that adopted by the Massoretes. 

Jerome’s version, again, was not the first that had 
been made direct from the Hebrew ; he could con- 
sult not only the LXX, but also the independent 
translations of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodo- 
tion; and indeed in the Bic. of Daniel the version 
of Theudotion was that generally used in the 
Church.t 

His method of translating the OT he describes 
to us in the preface to his Comment. in Ecclest- 
asten: though he is only referring to that book in 
his preface, there is no doubt that he is describing 
his general practice. He worked with the Hebrew 
text, translating it directly, according to the best 
of his power and knowledge, with such help as he 
could obtain from the Jewish Rabbis and their 
traditional methods of interpretation; he tried to 
be conservative, and to keep to the lines marked 
out by the LXX (‘de Hebrwo transferens magis 

“Kaulen, p. 166; Westcott, p. 1714; the latter says of 
Jerome’s work that it is ‘a remarkable monument of the sub- 
stantial identity of the Hebrew text of the 4th cent. with the 
presets Masoretic text’; and with regard to the Bks. of 

amuel, Wellhausen speaks even more strongly in the same 
direcuon, Der Text d. Bucher Samuelis, Gottingen, 1872, p. 8, 

nm. 4. 

t Nowack, Die Bedeutung des Hier. fiir die alttest. Krittk 
Gottingen, 1875, asserts that the identity is not complete, and 
that in many cases Jerome follows the Greek translators, or 
Ohaldee, or Syriac, whilat in some variant readings he stands 
quite alone; similarly H. P. Smith, ‘The Value of the Vulgate 
Old Test. for Textual Criticism,’ in the Presbyterian and Ke- 
formed Review, April 1891, notes that in @ number of cases 
Jerome's text varies from that of the Massoretes, and even 
where it simply shows agreement with the Greek it is not 
always dependent upon it; again, ‘it has in a number of cases 
readings agreeing with the Syriac where the derivation of one 
from the other is unlikely; it shows besides a number of 
variants in which it stands alone.’ 

t Pref. in Dan.: *Danielem prophetam piae LXX_ inter- 


pretes mini Salvatoris ecclesia non legunt, utentes Theodo- 
tionis editione ; et cur hoc acciderit nescio.’ 
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me LXX interpretum consuetudini coaptavi, in 
his dumtaxat gus non multum ab Hebraicis dis- 
crepabant’); he did not disdain to incorporate parts 
of the Old Lat. versions,* and he also made use of 
the translations of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theo- 
dotion, so as to observe the mean between excessive 
novelty and slavish adherence to ancient errors ;T 
and his aim in translating was to represent the 
sense of the original rather than strain after literal 
exactness (ip. lvii. ad Pammachium; evi. ad 
Suniam et Fretelam). Such, at least, was his 
general practice: ‘non verbum e verbo, sed sensum 
exprimere de sensu.’ He professes to be more 
careful in the Holy Scriptures ‘ubi et verborum 
ordo inysterium est,’ and where ‘in verbis singulis 
multiplices latent intelligentis’ (Hp. hii. ad Paul- 
inum); yet he shows with such obvious satisfaction 
that the apostles and evangelists in their inter- 
pretation of the OT sought after ‘sensuin... 
non verba, nec magnopere de ordine sermonibusque 
curasse dum intellectui res pateret,’ that we may 
well imagine that in his own translation, even of 
the Bible, he would be much less literal than he 
thought he was.t An examination of his transla- 
tion, such as has been made by Kaulen (p. 169 f.) 
and Nowack, verifies this expectation. It is the 
work of a good, though by no means immaculate 
or scientific Hebrew scholar, aiming at the sense 
rather than at the words of the original. Occasion- 
ally in translating he shows traces of the influence 
of Rabbinical tradition ;§ occasionally, on the other 
hand, he inserts a Messianic meaning in the trans- 
lation where the original does not bear it ; || and he 
is fond of interpreting Hebrew proper names, there- 
by reversing the practice of the LXX translators, 
who frequently solve the difficulty of a hard 
Hebrew word by simply transliterating it in Greek 
characters; a few amplifications are found where 
the verse seems to need them ;{ in other cases the 
pleonastic Hebrew is compressed in the Latin.** 

The translation, too, varies in the different books; 
some were translated with the utmost care, some 
were finished in extraordinarily short time. In 
the Prologus Galeatus Jorome speaks of the dili- 
rence he had bestowed on the Bks. of Samuel and 

ings, tt and Kaulen ranks his translation of the 
historical books as his best work,tt and after them 
Job and the prophetic books, Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, and Song of Songs are carefully rendered, 
notwithstanding the short time that was directly 
spent on them; but Judith and Tobit, which were 
translated in great haste, show more dependence 
on the Old Latin version. In spite of this occasional 
ulcvenness, then, we may confidently assert that 
the general standard of the translation is a very 
high one; and we may gladly echo the words of 
the ‘translators to the reader’ in our own AV, 
that Jcrome performed his task ‘ with that evidence 
of great learning, judgment, industry, and faithful- 

*G. Hoberg, De S. Hteronymi ratione interpretandi, Bonn, 
1886, p. 36. 

¢t See Nowack’s essay, quoted above, and Driver, Notes on 
the Heb. Text of the Bks. of Sam. (Oxford, 1890), p. liv f., who 
notices that Jcrome was especially prone to be guided by 
Symmachug, and that, where the Vulgate exhibits a rendcring 
which deviates alike from the Hebrew text and from the LXX, 
the clue to its oriin will genorally be found in one or other of 
the Greek translations, especially in that of Symmachus. In 
the Preface to the Comment, tn Kcelesiasten, Jerome frankly 
says, ‘interdum Aquila quoque et Symmachi et Theodotionis 
recordatus sum.’ 

t See the passages collected in IHohberg, p. 4. 

§ ¢.9. Gn 885, Jos 1415, Nuh 97 Sule p. 178). 

fée.g. Ia 1110 161, Hab 318 (Kaulen, p. 174). 

F Gn 3132 47 4022, Lv 168, Jos 316, Jg 811 (p. 177); see Hoberg, 


p. 21. 

** Gn 3613 2919 405 4198, Ex 409-23; gee also Nowack, pp. 18-21; 
lfoberg, }. 19. 

tt ‘Lege ergo primum Samuel et Malachim meum; meum, 
fuquam, meum. Quidquid enim crebrius vertendo et emen- 


dando sollicitius et didicimus et tenemus nostrum est.’ 
$} Kaulen, p. 179; Hagen (Sprachliche Erérterungen zur Vulg. 
p. 8) praises aleo the Pentateuch highly. 


ness, that he hath for ever bound the Church unto 
him in a debt of special remembrance and thank- 
fulness.’ 

It must be remembered that the Latinity of the 
Vulgate is thus partly that of the Old Latin ; and, 
even where Jerome was translating anew, he prob- 
ably modelled his style, perhaps unconsciously, on 
that of the older versions. The Latin of those 
versions was the Latin of ordinary popular con- 
versation, the old ‘lingua rustica’ with all its 
archaic characteristics, spoken not simply by the 
lower classes, but generally, even in Rome and 
amongst the higher classes; different, of course, 
from the classical Latin of literature, but at the 
same time not simply confined to Africa in its 
popu use, as some writers seem to imagine, 

or, again, do we get this Latin in its natural 
form; anxiety to reproduce the original as accur- 
ately as possible has led to the introduction and 

reservation of numerous Grecisms and Hebraisms 
in the translation ; and we hardly ought to deplore 
this when we reflect how this literalism has re- 
vealed to the Western world the matchless beauty 
and power of Hebrew. The Latin of the Vulgate 
is therefore at once artificial and archaic, and yet 
forcible, clear, and majestic.* 

The textual criticism of the Vulgate OT is, alas! 
atill in its infancy. Ileyse and 'ischendorf pub- 
lished in 1873 a collation of the Codex Amiatinus 
thronghout the OT;t and Vercellone has fur- 
nished valuable material for the Pentateuch and 
historical books in the mass of variant readings 
collected and arranged in his two volumes of 
‘Varie lectiones.’t H. P. Smith§ has devoted 
soine attention to examining and classifying the 
MSS whose readings are there quoted, with the 
result of awarding a higher place to the Codex 
Amiatinus in the OT than even in the NT: he 
maintains that for a recovery of Jerome’s original 
itis of the first importance, and that any critical 
edition would have to be constructed on the basis 
of the Amiatine MS and other MSS belonging to 
the same group; P. Thielmann has collected a 
useful amount of material for Wisdom, Sirach, 
eto. (see Literature, p. 890), and is preparing a 
critical edition of those books. 

iv. HISTORY OF THE NAME. ||—For us, as to the 
Fathers at the Council of ‘Trent, the term vulgata 
—properly vulgata bibliorum editio, vulgata bibli- 
orum interpretatio, biblia vulgata—has one mean- 
ing, and one meaning only ; 1t means the common 
authorized Latin version of the Holy Scriptures, 
translated or edited by Jerome. Yet the expres- 
sion is older than Jerome’s time, and he himself 
frequently employs it of an edition already in use. 
It is used primarily in early Latin writers not of a 
Latin version at all, but of the Creek version of 
the Septuayint,{] and so is equivalent to the term 
cow Exdoors, by which that translation was known ;*" 
as, however, the LXX was already familiar te 
Western Europe in the various Old Latin trans 
lations which had been made from it, the term 
editio vulgata would naturally be applied to these ; 
though, as Westcott says, there does not seem to 


*See Hagen, Spr. Erérterungen zur Vulg. p. 56; Kaulen, pp. 
187, also his Handbuch zur Vulg. p. 5. 

¢ Biblia Sacra Latina vet. Testamenti Hieronymo interprete 
. . » ed. Heyse et Tischendorf. Lipsiw, 1873. 

t Varia lectiones vulgata lat. Bibl. editionis, tom. {i., Rome, 
1860-1864. 

§ ‘The Value of the el Old Test. for Textual Criticism,’ in 
Pres. and Ref. Rev,, April 1891, p. 224 f. 

| All that can be said on this question seems to be collected 
in van Ess, p. 24f.; Kaulen, p. 17f.; and Westcott, p. 1489. 

{See the passages in van Ess, Kaulen, and Westcott; 
especially Jerome, Comm. tn Isa. Ixv. 20, ‘Hoc juxta LXX 
pe a diximus, quorum editio toto orbe vulgata est’; 
and, in any Vulgate Bible, the notes after Est 103 111 126 1419; 
also Augustine, De Civ. Det, 1. xvi. c. 10, ‘Fiunt anni a diluvio 
usque ad Abraham MLXXxi. secundum vulgatam editionem hoc 
est interpretum Septuaginta.’ oe 

** See the quotations from Origen and Basil in van Ege, p, 25, 
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be any instance in the age of Jerome of the 
application of the term to the Latin version 
without regard to its derivation from the Greeck.* 

From being applied to the current version of the 
LXX, vulgata editio would be opposed to the 
emended text of Origen’s IHexapla,t and so the 
term acquires the meaning of a corrupt as opposed 
to an emended text; and in this sense Jerome 
uses the term interchangeably with vetus, antiqua 
editio,t the very term with which it is now so 
sharply contrasted. 

When Jerome is referring to Latin versions of 
the Scriptures, he rather uses the terms in latino, 
latinus interpres, apud latinos ; and, when speak- 
ing of his own, nos, nostra interpretatio. As his 
translation gradually superseded the earlier ver- 
sions made from the LXX, it was inevitable that 
the expression which had been applied to them 
would ultimately pass over to him; but the pro- 
cess was a slow one, The instances given in van 
Ess, and more fully in Hody,§ show that even 
down to the Middle Ages vulquta editio was at any 
rate occasionally used to designate the LX X; while 
the usnal terms by which Jerome’s translation was 
known were translatio emendatior [recens, nova, 
posterior, Hebraica], translatio quam tenet (quam 
recipit), Romana Ecclesia, etc., and most of all, 
from Bede’s time onward, editio nostra, codices 
nostri. Lover Bacon || seems to be the first scholar 
who uses the term Valgata in its modern sense, 
thongh he also applies it frequently to the 
Septuagint, 

v. MAIN DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE LATIN 
AND THE ENGLISH BIBLE.—It may be asked, in 
what way does the Vulgate Bible differ from our 
own Authorized Version? Vutting aside varia- 
tions of rendering and reading, the differences are 
in the number of books or portions of books 
received into the Canon, the order of books, and 
the numbering and division of the chapters. 
These differences are entirely in the OT; in the 
NT the order of books is the same (though the 
Council of Trent 4] in its list of books places the 
Ep. of James after those of John), and tho ‘ Ep. to 
the Laodiceans,’** though found in many Vulgate 
MSS, is absent from the best, and from the oflicial 
printed text. Many MSS indeed vary in the order 
of the books, and the Cath. ISpp. often immedi- 
ately succeed the Acts; but this order has not 
been adopted in the Clementine text. 

The books in the OT are: Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numeri, Deuteronomium, Josuae, Judi- 
cum, Ruth, Quatuor Regum, Duo Paralipomenon (2.e. 


* Jerome, for instance, in quoting the text of the LXX, 
occasionally translates its readiny into Latin instead of writing 
it down in the Greek, and here too speaks of it as editio vul- 

ata; but itis the Greek reading, not the Latin translation of 
t, which he is referring to: sce especially Comm. in Matt. 
xiii, 85, ‘Legi in nonnullis codicibus .. . in eo loco ubi nos 
posuimus et vulgata habet cditio wt tnpleretur quod dictum est 
per prophetam dicentem, ibi scriptum, per Isavam prophetam 
dicentem ; and Comm. in Gal, vy. 24, ‘kt hoc ita admonitum 
sit, si vulgatam editionem sequimur leventes: Qui autem sunt 
Christi carnem crucifixerunt cum vitirs et concupiscenttia,’ but 
see the whole passage. Van Ess (p. 41) seetns to be quite right 
in maintaining that even here Jerome means the Greek by the 
editio vulyata. 

+ Jerome, Fp. evi. 2. 

¢~ Comm, in Osee xiii. 4, ‘Quea...in antiqua quoque 
editione LXX non le untur’: F . xlix. (ad Pammach.) ‘ Veterem 
editionem (libri Job) nostrw translation! compara’; Comm. in 
Laa. pruf, ad cap. liv.; pref, in Josuc, etc. 

§ P. 402f. 

| See Hody, pp. 420, 429, ‘Textus est pro majori parte cor- 
ruptus horribiliter in exemplari vulgato, hoc est Paristenst ; 
by this he seems to mean the type of text which was produce 
and sold in Paris; elsewhere (p. 425) he uses vulgata of the 
LXX, or its Latin representative, as opposed to Jerome's trans- 
lation, ‘Quare cum translatio Ieronymi evacuavit transla- 
tionem vulgatam LXX et similiter Theodotionis, ut certum est 
omnibus, oportet quod Biblia qua utimur sit translatio Ter- 
onymi,’ etc. 

4] Sess. iv. Decretum de Canonicis Scripturia, 

** For this apocryphal letter see Lightfoot, Colossians, pp. 
274-800 ; also Westcott, Canon of the NT, App. E, p. 680. 
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Chronicles), Esdre primus et secundus, qui dicitur 
Nehemias, Tobias, Judith, Esther, Job, Psalterium 
Davidicum centum quinquaginta Psalmorum, 
Parabole, Ecclesiastes, Canticum Canticorum, 
Sapientia, Ecclesiasticus, Isaias, Jeremias cum 
Baruch (Lamentations is included under Jere- 
miah in the Tridentine list, though printed separ- 
ately as ‘Threni’ in the Bible), Ezechiel, Daniel ; 
duodecim Prophets minores, td est: Osea, Joel, 
Amos, Abdias (t.e. Obadiah), Jonas, Michzeas, 
Nahum, Habacuc, Sophonias (t.e. Zephaniah), 
Neeru (1.e. Haggai), Zacharias, Malachias ; Duo 

achabeorum, primus et secundus. The order of 
books, it will be seen, is the same as in an English 
Bible, except that the books which we count 
apocryphal (and which are printed in the above 
list in italics) are with us placed at the end; the 
sequence of books, however, is the same in our 
‘Apocrypha,’ save that we insert the two addi- 
tional books of Esdras and the Prayer of Manasses, 
which are not mentioned in the Trent list, but 
form in the Clementine Vulgate an appendix to 
the Bible, headed by the note ‘Oratio Manasse, 
neenon libri duo, qui sub libri tertii et quarti 
Esdra nomine circumferuntur hoc in loco, extra 
scilicet seriem canonicorum librorum, quos sancta, 
Tridentina synodus suscepit, et pro canonicis 
suscipiendos decrevit, sepositi sunt, ne prorsus 
interirent, quippe qui a nonnullis sanctis Patribus, 
et in aliquibus Bibliis latinis tam manuscriptis 
quam impressis reperiuntur.’ See also art. APoc- 
RYPHA in vol. i. esp. p. 115 f. 

With regard to differences of amount contained 
under the title of this or that book, or the arrange- 
ment of matter in it, the following should be 
noticed. In most of the books of the OT the only 
difference found is an occasional variation in the 
versing, the last verse in a chapter being split up 
into two, and so on; these are too unimportant to 
notice. It should be remembered that in its 
numeration of the Commandments the Vulgate 
Bible includes our second commandment in the first, 
and. divides up the tenth into two, thereby preser -- 
ing the full number of ten; this division is also 
employed by the Lutherans: see DECALOGUE. 

The Bk. of Esther in the Vulgate contains the 
additional chapters, which with us are printed 
separately in the Apocrypha after Judith. The 
later chapters of Job are arranged differently from 
the Authorized Version, though the amount con- 
tained is the same: ch. 39 contains 35 verses 
against 30 of AV, and consequently finishes at 40° 
of AV, and 40!=our 408; and as this contains 28 
verses against our 24, the chapter finishes at 41° of 
AV, and 41!}=our 417°; but as 41 in the Vulgate 
has only 25 verses against our 34, the difference 
ends there, and 42 begins in the Vulgate in the 
same place as in the AV. 

The variation in the Psalms is perhaps the most 
puzzling. The Vulgate follows the Hebrew in 
counting the title, where there is one, as the first 
verse of the Psalms, so that the versing is in these 
Psalms one verse ahead of AV. Pss. 9 and 10 form 
one Psalm in Vulgate, so that AV is one Psalm in 
front of the Vulgate for nearly all the rest of the 
Psalter, ¢.g. 11 AV=10 Vulg. etc.; Pas. 114 and 
115 forming also one Psalm in Vulgate (t.e. 113), 
the AV is now éwo in front of the Vulgate; but as 
116 AV consists of two Psalms in Vulgate, 114 and 
115 (which begins at v.?° ‘I believed, therefore have 
I spoken ’), it does not keep so for long ; finally, 147 
AV also consists of two Vulgate Psalms, 146 and 
147 (which begins at v.?2 ‘ Praise the Lord, O Jeru- 
salem’), 80 that 148, 149, 150 are the same in each. 

In Lamentations ch. 5 of AV appears in the 
Vulgate as a separate book, under the title of 
‘Oratio Jeremiz prophete.’ 

In Daniel at 3” follow the additions which are 


ae co 
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printes in our Apocrypha after Baruch as ‘the 
ong of the three Holy Children’; the versing is 
different, being %-* instead of 1, so that 3% AV 
= 3°! Vulgate, which numbers in all 100 verses to 
the chapter, and runs into 43, chapter 4! Vulgate 
beginning at 44 AV but finishing at the same verse 
Vile et AV); the other apocryphal additions 
are found at the end of the book, the story of 
Susanna forming ch. 13, and Bel and the Dragon 
ch. 14. 

vi. MANUSCRIPTS OF THE VULGATE.—Anything 
like a complete enumeration of the Vulgate MSS 
in Europe would be out of the sea ; there are 
thousands, not only in the public libraries, but in 
private libraries and collections. Berger has ex- 
ainined more than 800 in the libraries of Paris 
alone; and it is estimated that the total number 
cannot be less than 8000. Nor would a complete 
enumeration, even if possible, be of much use to 
the student ; the majority are late 13th and 14th 
cent. MSS, of very slight critical value, and prob- 
ably all presenting the corrupt type of text about 
which Roger Bacon used such strong language. 

The lists may be consulted which have been 
drawn up by Le Long, Bibliotheca Sacra, ed. 1723, 
vol. i. p. 234 f.; Vercellone, Varie lectiones, Romw, 
1860, vol. i. p. Ixxxiiif., ii, p. xvilf.; in the 
fourth edition of Scrivener’s Introduction, vol, ii. 
p. 67f., the present writer has drawn out a 
selected list of 181 manuscripts, mainly of the 
NT; Berger (/Iistotre de la Vulg. ete. pp. 374- 
422) gives a good list of 253 MSS; and the largest 
list Nee published is that of Dr. Gregory in the 
third volume of 'Tischendorf’s Noviwim Testamentiam 
Greece, ed. viii. pp. 983-1108, where some 2270 
MSS are enumerated; they are not, however, 
described with the detail that characterizes M. 
Berger's list. We have endeavoured here to draw 
up a list of the more important Vulgate MSS, 
arranyved, according to the type of their text, as 
sketched out in the history given above. The 
student can thus, if he wishes, test our theory of 
the transmission and modification of the text b 
his own collations; and if he examines other MSS 
not mentioned in the list, he can determine more 
easily in which class to place them. 

Our list is based mainly on the materials sup- 
plied by Berger. The reader will bear in mind 
that the classification can be only approximate, 
and that there are MSS which it will be ditticult 
to assign exclusively to this or that group; and 
indeed the earliest MSS on the list are among 
those which it is difficult to class, though we may 
venture to describe them as early Italian texts ; 
after them we may place the early Spanish texts, 
and then the other families in due course. The 
Roman numerals in square brackets signify the 
centuries to which the MSS are usually assigned. 


I. Earuy ITALIAN Trxt8,—Coder Muldensie of the NT, at the 
Abbey of Fulda in Pruasia [vi]; written for Bp. Victor of Capua, 
and corrected by him a.p, 641-646. The Gospels are arranged in 
one narrative, based on the order of Tatian'’s Diatessaron, but 
the text has been altered to the Vulgate throughout; in the 
Epp. Laodicenns follows Colossians. Published by FE. Ranke 
Geer PUNE 1863). Oited by Tischendorft as fuld, by Wordsworth 


as F. 

The Milan Gospels; Ambrosian Library, O. 89 inf. [vi]; 
uncials; the sections and canons in the margin are written in 
Greek characters, while certain peculitrities of spelling and of 
reading also sugyest that the scribe had a Grwco-Latin MS 
before him. Defective in parts. Wordsworth's M in Gospels. 

Codex Forojuliensis, at Cividale, Friuli: Gospels [vi or vii), 
Matt., Luke, and John are at Cividale in Friuli; these were 

ublished by Bianchini, Hvangeliariton Quadruplez, eto., tom. 
l. app. p. 473 f. (Roma, 1749). o latter part of Mark (122!-1629) 
ie at Prague, and was edited by J. Dobrowsky, Fragmentum 
Pragenee (Prages, 1778); the earlier part is at Venice, but In a 
wretched condition, and illegible. chendorf’s for and prag, 
Wordsworth's J. 

Codea Perusinus; part of Lk (11-127, much mutilated), {na 
arte MS, Chapter Library, Perugia {vil or more probably vii. 
ublished by Bianchini, Kran. Quadr. tom. ii. app. p. 562; 
Tischendorf’s pe, Wordsworth’s P. 


The Harley Gospels, Brit. Mus. Harl. 1775 [vi or vil}, In a 
smal] but beautiful uncial hand, written probably in Italy: 
the first hand omits the text Jn 64. Tischendorf's hari, Words 
worth’s and Bentley’s Z. 

Ii. Earuy Spanisit TKxT8.—Leon, Cathedral Archives 16 [vii] ; 
a palimpsest MS, containing 40 leaves of a Bible in 7th cent. 
hand, #.¢ portions of Oh, Jer, Ezk, 1 Mac, Ac, 2Co, Col 
1Jn. The text is Vulgate at base, especially in Jer, Ac, and 
Pauline Epp. ; in other portions mingled with Old Lat. elemente 
and characteristic Spanish interpolations ; the ‘three heavenly 
witnesses’ occurs 1 Jn 57, See Berger, pp. 8f., 384. 

The Ashburnham Pentateuch, or, more strictly speaking, the 
Pentateuch of St. Gatien of Tours: now at Paris, Bibl.: Nat., 
Nouv. acq. Lat. 2334. A splendid MS, with interesting pictorial 
illustrations (vii or beginning of vili]; uncial writing; a good 
Vulgate text. The Palwographical Soc. (i. pl. 234) ascribe the 
MS to North Italy, but Berger (pp. 11, 12, 410) makes out a 
strong case, mainly from the nature of the Illustrations, for 
Spain. 

Codex Cavensis; Bible (ix probably) written in Spain, prob- 
ably in Castile or Leon, in small, round, and beautiful Visi- 
gothic minuscules, by a scribe Danila; now in the Benedictine 
Abbey of Corpo di Cava, near Salerno: a copy of i¢ was made 
early in this century by the Abbate de Rossi, and is in the 
Vatican (Lat. 8484). The text is Spanish, and in the Gospels 
shows sins of being a revision; occasionally it is mingled with 
Old Latin elements; {t contains 1 Jn 57 after 58, Before the 
Panline Epp. there ia the ‘Prowmiuin sanctt Peregrini episcopi,’ 
and the canons of Priscillian; after the Apocalypse there is an 
incomplete Psalterium ex Hebrewo; the Psalter in the body of 
the MS is Gallican, but with numerous Old Latin marginal 
variants; see Berger, pp. 14,15, 879. Tischendorf’s cav, Words- 
worth’s O. 

Codez Toletanus; Bible, Visigothic writing [probably viii), in 
the Nat. Libr. at Madrid. Characteristic Spanish text, with 
numerous interpolations ; has the text 1Jn 67 in same place 
ag Cavensis, but in the Gospels does not present such a good text 
as that MS. Collated for the Sixtine revision by Chr. Palo- 
mares, whose work is preserved In the Vatican (Lat. 9508); the 
collation, however, was not used in that revision, as it reached 
Oard. Caraffa too late. It has been published by Bilanchini 
Vindicie Can. Ser. pp. xlvii-cexvi (Rome, 1740), and reprinted 
by Migne, Pat. Lat. tom. xxix. p. 875f. Tischendort’s tol, 
Wordaworth's T; see Berger, p. 12. 

Madrid, University ahaa No. 82; second volume of a mag: 
nificent Bible, in Visigothic hand [ix or x], containing Proverbs- 
Apocalypse. The ornamentation occasionally resembles the 
Codex Cavensia; the Pauline Epp. are headed by the Canons of 
Priscillian and the prowmium Peregrint ; bee pereel Ps 15. 

Codex Aimilianeus, at Madrid, Royal Academy of History, F 
186. Bible (x), incomplete, and commencing in the middle of 
the Psalter; in the NT Laod. is written by the second hand, in 
the margin. The first hand resembles Cavensis, though it Is 
somewhat larger; the writer’s name is given as Quisius. The 
MS formerly belonged to the Abbey of St. Atinilianus (St. Millan 
de la Cogolia), between Burgos and Logrofio; see Berger, p. 16. 

Leon, Cathedral Archives, 6; second volume of a Bible [x] 
beginning at Isainh; the NT has the Canons of Priscillian and 
the proemium Peregrini after the Acts, and contains Laod. The 
writing resembles Cavensis, but ia somewhat larger; the names 
of two scribes—Vimara, a presbyter, and John, a deacon—are 
given, seo Berger, p. 17. 

Codex Gothicus Leygionensia, presorved in the Church of San 
Isidro at Leon; Bible [x], folio, dated a.p. 960, and written by 
the notarius Sanctio. The MS has belonged to the Church of San 
Isidro since the 12th cent., and wag collated for Cardinal Caraffa 
by Fr. Trugillo, bp. of Leon, for the Sixtine revision, and by 
re called the Codex Gothicus. The collation is preserved in 
the Vatican (Lat. 4859). There area large number of Old Latin 
varianty in the margin, especially in the OT; and Tobit and 
Judith are in the Old Latin throughout; see Berger, p. 18; he 
has printed the Old Latin variants in the Bk. of Job in Notices 
et extraitsdces MS de la B. N. etc., tome xxxiv. 2¢ partie, p. 20f. 
(Paris, 1893). 

Codex Complutensia (i.e. belonging to Complutum = Alcalé), 
Madrid, University Library, 31. Bible [ix or x], Interesting 
text: Ruth is Old Latin, agreeing closely with quotations in 
Ambrose; the 4th book of Esdras is also preserved in an interest- 
ing text, with variant readings in the margin ; Esther, Tobit, 
Judith, 1 and 2 Mac, are also in an Old Latin version. In the 
NT the text is Vulgate, but with Spanish characteristics; 
Laodiceans follows Mebrews. Ruth and parts of Maccabees 
have been published by Berger in the Notices et extraite, 
mentioned above, pp. 8-12, 33-38 ; see also his Histoire, p. 22. 

Paria, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 6. Bible in four vols, folio [x.], from the 
Abbey of Rosas in Catalonia. Tobit and Judith are preserved 
not only in the Vulgate, but also in the Old Latin; and there 
are interesting Old Latin and other variants in the eee A of 
the Acts, while Ac 111-128 is entirely Old Latin; see Berger, 
p. 24. Wordsworth’s R in Acts. 

LI, ITaLiaN ‘TEXTS TRANSCRIBED IN Brrrain.—(a) Northum- 
brian MSS.—Codex Amiatinus of the whole Bible, in the 
Laurentian Library at Florence [beginning of villi). One of the 
three Pandects written, either at Wearmouth or Jarrow, by 
order of the Abbot Ceolfrid. He took it as a present to the 
pope on his last journey to Rome in a.p. 716, but died before he 
reached the Holy City, and his followers carried on the volume 
and offered it to the chair of St. Peter. The date and origin of 
the MS have been thus fixed by the succesaful deciphering of 
an erased Inscription on the firat leaf; see the Palwograph cal 
Society's Facsimiles, ji. pls. 65, 66, and Studia Brblica, li. p. 278 
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Oxford, 1890). Later, the MS was placed in the Monastic 

ibrary at Monte Amiata, whence it was sent to Rome for use 
in the Sixtine revision. finally, it was placed in the Mediceo- 
Laurentian Library at Florence. The NT was published in full 
by Tischendorf (Leipzig, 1850 ; second ed. with a few emenda- 
tions, 1854); and in 1873 Heyse and Tischendorf edited the 
Biblia Sacra Lat. Veteris Test. Hieronymo interprete, printing 
the Clementine text of the OT, but dividing it according to the 
‘cola and commata’ of am, giving a collation of ite variant 
readings, and printing in full the capitula to the various books, 
which are found in Amiatinus, but not in the Clementine Vul- 
gate; Lagarde has published Wisdom and Sirach, see vol. iii. 


. 61. 
5 The text of the MS in the NT, and especially in the Gospels, 
is a very pure Vulgate type on the whole, though with the 
characteristics of British MSS in it; sec the Oxford Vulgate, 
i. pp. 709, 726-782. In the OT it is also good, but in Ecclesi- 
astes and Ecclesiasticus Old Latin elements have creptin; see 
Berger, p. 88. Tischendorf’s am, Wordsworth’s A. 

Durham Cathedral Library, A. ii, 16; Gospels [vii or viii], 
said to have been written by Bede, and may very possibly have 
come from Jarrow. The text is very close to thato! Amiatinus, 
but where it varies Amiatinus is usually the better. Bentley’s 
K, Wordsworth’s 4 (in St. John only; in the other Gospels it is 
not cited). 

Do., A. ii. 17; St. John, St. Mark, and St, Luke, incomplete 
{vili], with another fragment of St. Luke, 2188-2334; large 
uncial hand, and both text and handwriting closely resemble 
Amiatinus, though the orthography is occasionally different ; 
sec Berger, p. 38. 

Stonyhurst St. John. The minute but exquisitely written MS 
of St. John, now in the possession of the Jesuit College at 
Stonyhurst (vii or viii]; originally, according to a legend as 
old as the 13th cent., the property of St, Outhbert, in whose 
coffin it wasfound. The text closely resembles Amiatinus, but 
is on the whole not quite so good. Wordsworth’s 8 in St. John. 

British Museum, Cotton Nero D. iv. The superb Lindigsarne 
Gospels [vii or viii], written by Eadfrith, bp. of Lindisfarne, 
A.D, 698-721, and other scribes. The Latin is accompanied by 
an interlinear version in the Northumbrian dialect. The text 
very closely resembles that of Amiatinus, agreeing with it 
sometimes even in errors; but, aa with the MSS mentioned 
immediately above, where the two differ, Amiatinus usually 
has the better text. The MS from which these Gospols were 
copied must have come frum Naples; Dom G. Morin (Revue 
Bénédictine, 1891, t. viil. p. 481) has pointed out that at the 
beginning of the Gospels there are lists of festivals and saints’ 
days, among which appear names peculer to Naples; and the 
book may well have been brought to Lindisfarne by the Adrian 
who was abbot of a monastery near Naples, and who accom- 
panied Abp. Theodore on his journey to England in 668; see 
Berger, p. 89f. Bentley’s and Wordsworth’s Y. 

Fragments of Matthew(1!~34)and John (1!-2!) bound up at the 
end of the famous ‘ Utrecht Psalter,’ The handwriting and text 
both strongly resemble the Codex Amiatinus, and are about the 
game dates a: Wordsworth’'s U in Gospels. 

For the Psalter itaclf the reader should consult W. de Gray 
Birch, The Listory, Art, and Palawography of the MS, styled the 
Utrecht Psalter, london, 1876 ; and the later treatise by Count 
P. Durricu, L'origine du MS céldbre dit le Peautier d’ Utrecht, 
Paris, 1895 (extrait des ‘Melanges Jullen Havet i Count 
Durrieu supposes it to have been written at or near heims in 
tlle ERT Cr part of the 9th cent. The text is the Gallican 
Paalter. 

(b) Canterbury MSS (traditionally connected with Augustine 
and with Gregory the Great).—Oxford, Bodley 857, and Auct. 
D. 2.14: Gospels formerly belonging to St. Augustine’s Library 
at Oanterbury and generally known as ‘St. Augustine's Gos els’ 
vii). From the point of view of age, the MS might well have 

en brought to Canterbury by some of the later followers of 
Augustine, but the tezt shows it to be of native origin; it is 
fairly near to Amiatinus, but has a Jarge number of charac- 
teristica partly Irish, partly early Anglo-Saxon ; as Berger says 
(p. 86), it may be placed at the base of the Anglo-Saxon type of 
text, and must owe its name not to being the personal property 
of Augustine, but to igre te to the abbey at Canter xy 
which was consecrated to his memory. schendorf’s l, 
Wordsworth’s O in Gospels. 

Cambridge, Corpua Christi Coll. cclxxxvi. Fvan.; Gospels 
(vii], formerly belonging to St. Augustine's at Canterbury, and, 
according to tradition, sent hy Foes SrewOry to Augustine ; 
but the text does not bear out this supposition; it closely 
resembles that of the preceding MS, and is really Anglo-Saxon, 
though it has been corrected throughout in accordance with a 
MS of the Amiatinus type. Bentley’s B, Wordsworth’s X. 

British Museum, Cotton Vesp. A. 1. ‘Roman’ Psalter [ix], 
known as the ‘ Pealter of St. Augustine’: Anglo-Saxon type of 
text. 

Brit. Mus., Reg. 1. E. vi.; Gospels, imperfect [end of vill]; 
written in England, and formerly belonging to St. Auguatine’s, 
Canterbury ; in all probability the second volume of the famous 
‘Biblia Gregoriana,’ mentioned by Elmham ('Ifist. Monastertl 
8. Aug. Cantuar.,’ ed. O. Hardwick, Rolls Series 8, London, 1858). 
Text somewhat similar to those above; Vulgate, mixed with 
Irish readings ; Bentley’s P. 

(-) Irish and Anglo-Saxon MSS.— Book of Armagh; Library 

ity Coll., Dublin. New Testament written in a small and 
beautiful Irish hand, by the ecribe Ferdomnach [ix]; it has the 
prologue Pilagii in omnes @pistolas, Laod. occurs after Col., and 
r. Beever te of Down, intended to 


Acteafter Apoc. The late 
edit it, and his work has been finished and published by Drs. 


Gwynn and Bernard of Dublin. The text of the MS {s at bottom 
good and closely allied to Amiatinus; it displays many of the 
national characteristics, however, small interpolations, expli- 
cative additions, and relics of Old Latin readings (thus its 
omtaston of Jn 64 is all the more remarkable), etc., while the 
present writer cannot help thinking that it has been to a 
certain extent corrected from the Greek; see the Oxford 
Vulgate, pp. 714, 715; Berger, pp. 81-33. Wordsworth's D. 

The Book of ‘Kelle: Trin, Coll., Dublin, A. 1. 6; Gospels 
{vi or vili], given to Trinity College by Abp. Ussher; named 
from Kells or Kenanna, a monastery in County Meath. It is 
famous for being perhaps the most perfect existing specimen of 
Irish handwriting, as the Lindisfarne Gospels are of English ; 
see Thompson, Greek and Lat. Palewography, pp. 280, 245, 246. 
But the text is also valuable, much reaeiiulling the Book af 
Armagh, with the usual Irish characteristics, and a great 
fondness for conflate readings. A collation has been given by 
Dr. Abbott in his edition of the Codex Usserlanus (Dublin, 
1884); see also Berger, p. 41. Wordsworth’s Q. 

_Book of Durrow: Trin, Coll., Dublin, A. 4, 5. Gospels {vi- 
vii]; according to an inscription on what was the last page, 
the book was written by St. Columba in twelve days, but, as 
with the Echternach Gospels (see below in this column), this, 
with the rest of the book, must have been copied from an earlier 
exomplar; Durrow or onas Was &® monastery in King’s 
County, founded by Columba. Irish text, t.¢. good Vulgate at 
bottom, but with some of the characteristic national interpola- 
tions; collation given by Dr. Abbott in his edition of the Codex 
Usserianus; see also Berger, p 41. Wordsworth's durmach, 

The Book of Moting or Multing : Trin. Coll., Dublin. Gospels 
{viilor ix), apparently never bound, but preserved in a case. 
An inscription gives the name of the scribe as Mulling, te. 
properly, t. Mulling, bp. of Ferns, at the end of the 7th cent. ; 

ut, as with the Book of Durrow, the inscription must have 
been copied from an earlier MS. Characteristic Irish text, 
sometimes with interesting variant readings ; see Berger, p. 88, 
and H. J. Lawlor, Chapters on the Book of Mulling, inburgh, 
1897. The MS is disfyured by damp, and is illegible in parts. 

The Stowe St. John: bound up with the famous Stowe Missal, 
Royal [rish Academy, Dublin. Written in pointed Irish minus- 
cules (viii or ix}; portions of the Gospel only. Good Vulgate 
text with the usual traces of Old Latin mixture; see J. H. 
Bernard in Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxx. 
pt. viii. (Dublin, 1893), who gives a description and collation 
of the MS; also Berger, p. 42. 

Gospels of Macdurnan: Tambeth Palace Library. Written by 
the scribe Maielbrith Mac-Durnain (ix-x}, delicate and rather 
cramped Irish writing ; Irish text. 

Lichfield, Ohapter Library. Gospels (vil-viii), traditionally 
ascribed to 8t. Chad, bp. of Lichfleld. The MS was.perha 
written in Wales, but is in an Trish hand; it belongeds to the 
Shurch of St. Teliau at Liandaff, but was brought to Lichfleld 
towards the end of the 10th cent. The writing and ornamenta- 
tion are very beautiful, and resemble the Book of Kells; Irish 
text, possibly corrected occasionally from the Greek. Oontains 
Mt 11-Lk 89; collation of the MS, with introduction, etc., by 
Scrivener, Codez S. Ceadda@ Latinus, Cambridge, 1887; see also 
Bradshaw, Collected Papers, pp. 458-461 (Cambr. 1889). Worda- 
worth’s L in Gospels. 

Cambridge, University Library, Kk {. 24; Luke and John, 
nearly complete (vil-viiij, half uncial Irish hand, somewhat 
resembling the Book of Kells or the Gospels of St. Chad. In the 
first 8 chs. of St. Luke the text is a strange medley of Vulgate 
and Old Latin; for the rest, the text is Vulgate with occasional 
Old Lat. readings. 

Selden Acts: Oxford, Bodl. 8418 (Seld. 80). Saxon MS (vill), 
valuable text. Wordsworth’s O in Acts. 

Rushworth Gospels or Gospels of MacRegol: Oxford, Bodl. 
Auct. D. 2. 19 [ix], written by an Irish scribe, who died ap. 
820; hasan interllnear Anglo-Saxon version. Irish text, with 
constant inversions of order in words, especially in St. Matthew; 

ssibly, too, corrected from the Greek. Oollation given by 
W. W. Skeat in The Gospel of St. Matthew; A.-S.and Northum- 
brian versions, Cambr. 1887. Wordsworth’s Rt in Gospels. 

Brit. Mus., Egerton 609. Gospels [ix], formerly be onging to 
the monastery of Marmoutier (Majus Monasterium), near Tours 
It is an interesting specimen, however, of a MS, written abroad 
in ordinary Caroline minuscule, but with Jrteh ornamentation, 
and with a regular Irish type of text; see Berger, p. 47. 
contains a number of variant readings which seem peculiar to 
the MS. Tischendort’s mm; Wordsworth’s E. 

This MS serves as an introduction to our next class of MSS. 

IV, ContinsxntaL MSS, WRITTEN BY IRintt OR Saxon SCRIBES, 
AND SHOWING A MIXTURE OF THE TWO Tyres OF Text.—Gospels af 
St. Gatien, Paris, Bibl. Nat., Nouv. acg. Lat. 1587 [vill], Anglo- 
Saxon hand, but probably written on the Continent; belonged 
to St. Gatien’s at Tours. The text contains a number of Old 
Lat. readings; in other respects resembles the Egerton MS. 
Usually cited as gat; Berger, P: 46. 

The Echternach Gospels: Paris, Bibl. Nat. 9889 [probably 
viii), written in an Irish hand, and pelonaing, formerly to the 
Benedictine Abbey of St. Willibrord at Echternach; yet an 
interesting inscription, obviously taken from the exemplar from 
which the MS was copied, asserte that the scribe corrected the 
text froma MS, ‘de hibliotheca Eugipl prespiterl quem ferunt 
fuisse sancti Hieronimi.’ The Eugippius here referred to was 
almost certainly the Abbot of Lucullanum, near Naples, in the 
early part of the 6th cent. The text, however which has « 
series of variant readings noted in the margin, is disap inting ; 
neither the first hand nor the corrector seoms to aipntes & Oon- 
sistent text; and we havea strange mixture of good Vulga 
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Continental, and Irish types; see Berger, p. 62. Wordsworth 
quotes it regularly, 

Codex Bigotianus : Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 281 and 208. Gospels 
[viii], formerly at Fécainp, just above Havre, and therefore 
directly facing the English coast. The text and the hand- 
writing are what might be expected from its positions; it is 
written in a fine uncial hand, but the ornamentation shows 
traces of British influence ; and the text is a good example of 
the mixture of Continental and British types that would be 
produced by an Irish scribe writing in a French monastery ; 
see Berger, p. 60. Wordsworth’s B in Gospels, 

Brit. Mus., Add. 5463. Gospels from the monastery of St. 
Peter at Beneventum [viii or ix], written in a fine revived 
uncial band; usually supposed, on the strenyth of an inscrip- 
tion, to have been written for Ato, abbot of St. Vincent de 
Volterno, near Beneventum, about the middle of the 8th cent. 
Berger would, however, place it In the 0th cent. The text is a 
combination of British and Continental types; see Berger, p. 92. 
Wordsworth quotes its readings. 

Angers: Public Library No, 20. Gospels [{x or x}, written in 
® French hand, but with traces of Irish influence in the orna- 
mentation ; and the text is Trish: sce Berger, p. 48. 

Brit. Mus., Keg. I. A. xviii. Gospels (ix or x], known as the 
Gospels of Acthelutan, and according to tradition presented by 
him to St. Auguatine’s, Canterbury. Written on the Continent, 
but with a good many Irish characteristics in the text; see 
Berger, p. 49. 

Brit. Mus., Harley 1772. Epp. and Apoc. (viii or {x), In a 
French hand, but with a good deal of Trish work In the initials 
and ornamentation; written, therefore, apparently in France, 
but partly by an Irish scribe. The text has been carefully 
corrected, and the readings of the flrat hand are often quite 
Sails ; it contains a Boon many Old Latin and some Spanish 
readings; Col. is placed after Thess., and Jude and Laod, are 
both wanting ; Bee erger, p. 60. Wordeworth’s Z,. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 9382; Prophets (Jerem.-Danie]), Saxon 
handwriting [ix], and a good text. Berger (p. 61) remarks that 
it is perhaps the only MS of the Prophcts we possess that comes 
from the British Isles. 

Do., Lat. 11,553. The second half of a Bible {ix}, apparently 
written in the district round Lyons: the S. Germant exemplar 
latum of R. Stephanus (not Cermanwm datum, os he is sometimes 
made to call it); itwas a St.Germain MS. The text Is strangely 
mixed; in the OT, Spanish elements predominate, but the text 
is good, especially in Pr, Ee, Song of Songs; in the NT, Mt is 
Old Lat., and cited among the OL MSS as g, (see vol. fii. p. 51); 
in the other Gospels there are many OL readings, but the text 
at bottom is of the class copied in France by Irish scribes; Acts, 
good text, though showing Spanish influence; Cath. Epp., poor 
Spanish text; Apoc., good; Pauline Epp., fairly good, but with 
some Ol, readings. See Berger, pp. 65-72. Wordeworth's g, 
in Mt, Gin rest of NT. 

Wurzburg University Library, Mp. th. f. 61. St. Matthew 
(vili], written in an Anglo-Saxon hand, with interlinear glosses ; 
mixed text. 

Do., Mp. th. f. 12. Epp. of St. Paul [ix], with Irish glosses; 
a well-known MS. The glosses have been often published, see 
Zimmer, Glosace Mibern., Berlin, 1881; Whitley Stokes, Old Trish 
Glosses of Wiirzburg and Carleruhe, Austin, Hertford, 1887; 
elie oly Ser, in Ireland a thousand yeara ago, Dublin, 


Do., Mp. th. f. 69. Epp. of St. Paul [viii], with Irish initials; 
Col, after Thess. 

Oxford, Bod. Land. Lat. 102. Gospels, Saxon hand [early x); 
it formerly belonged to Wurzburg, and {s among the MSS which 
were bought there at the Instance of Abp. Laud, after the sack 
of the city in 1631; mixed text. 

Other Wtirzburg MSS worthy of notice, though not possessing 
Trish characteristics, are:—Mp. th.q.14a@. Gospels [vii], fine 
uncial hand ; belonged, according to tradition, to St. Kilian, in 
whose tomb it is said to have been found. Mp. th.q.1. Gospels 
[x]; q. @ Gospels [xi]; f. 65 Gospels [vili or ix]; f. 66 Cos- 
pels (viii or ix]; f. 67 Gospels (vii or viii]; semi-uncial, and 
with a good many Old Lat. readings in the first hand; f. 68 
G spels (vi or vii]; good text in the first hand, resembling 
Amiatinus, And lastly, Mp. th. f. max. 1 Bible [xi]; the 
Pauline Epp., Laod., and the book of Baruch have been ab- 
stracted. 

For the Wirzburg MSS sce Schepps, Die dltesten Evang. 
Handschriften der Univ. bibliothek, Wurzburg, 1887, and Kober- 
lin, Hine Wurzb, Hvang. Handschr. (Program d. Studienanstalt 
bei 8. Anna in Augsburg, 1801). 

V. Typa oF Text CURRENT IN LANGUEDOC (Berger, pp. 73-82).— 
Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 4 and 42; Codex Antciensiz, Bible (ix or 
x]. The text of the first hand somewhat resembles that of the 
Vallicellian Bible (see below, p. 889), but a contemporary hand 
has added & number of corrections (amongst others the ‘three 
heavenly witnesses,’ 1 Jn 67), and these often show traces of 
Spanish Influence in the Acts. 

Do., Lat. 7. Bible [xt], with fine flluminations; text coloured 
by Spanish influence, and in the Acts resembling the corrector 
of the Cod. Anictensrs. 

Do., Lat. 264; Codex Colbertinus of the New Testament [xii 
or xiif), written in 8. of France. The text is Old Latin in the 
Gospels, and is cited among Old Latin MSS as c (see vol. fil. p. 61); 
in the reat of the NT the text is Vulgate, and in a later hand 
with all the characteristics of the 8. of France about it. ; 

Brit. Mus., Harley 4772, 4773: Bible in two tine volumes (early 
xiii], the second probably of later date than the first; written 
in 8. of France, and with text belonging to that region. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 821: New Testament {early xiii], be- 


longing to Perpignan. Ordinary text in Gospels, but 
the Acta (11-137 2816 ad jin.) are Old Latin and allied to the 
text of the Codex Laudianus (E ¢) and the Gigas (gig) ; Catholic 
Epp. have a Spanish text, speed 3 the Codex Toletanus, 
The Old Latin portions of the Acts have been published by 
Berger, Un ancien texte Lat. des Actes des Apotres retrouvd 
dans un MS provenant de Perpignan (Notices et extraite des 
MSS dela Bibl. Nat. et autres Bibliotheques, tome xxxv, 1° 
partie), Paris, 1895. Wordsworth’s p in Acts. 

Codez Demidovianus. Bible [xiii], but copied from an 
earlier exemplar; it belonged in the last century to a Paul 
Demidov Gregorovitch, but ite present position {s unknown. 
The text was published in Acts, Epp., and Apoc. by Matthsi in 
his New Testament (1782-8); and Tischendorf has quoted it 
from his edition (under the sign demid). Wordsworth's dem. in 
Acts. 

VI. Orurr Frencn Trxts.—For other types of French texte 
anterior to the Theodulflan and Alcuinian recensions the reader 
must study M. Berger's book, p. 83 ff. All that we can do here 
is to enumerate some of the MSS he quotes, and the centres 
around which he has grouped them ; ¢.g.— 

MSS from Limoges: Paria, Bibl. Nat. 5 and 52 [ix]; 8 and 82 

(xi) ; 315 (xii or xiii]; 2828 [viii or ix] ; 315 (xif-xiil). 
from Tours: Paris, Bibl. Nat. 112 (x}, 113. 
from Fleury: Orleans, Public Library 16, portions of 6 
MSS of different dates. 
from Chartres: St. John, Paris, Bibl, Nat. 10,430 [vil]. 

Other MSS from the N. of France: Autun, Grand Séminaire 8 
{viii], Paris, Bibl. Nat. 17,226 (vii} ; 256 (vii]; 14,407 (ix). 

Bibles from St. Riquier: Paris, Bibl. Nat. 11,604-6 [ix], the 
S. Germant longum exemplar of R. Stephanus; interesting 
text; Bibl. Nat. 45 and 938 {ix or x}, the Codex Regius; 
mixed text. Allied In text to there are the MSS Bibl, Nat. 
809 (xi] and 805 (xi], both New Test. without Gospels. 

The Mctz MS (Public Library 7) preserves an interesting 
apevinen of the mixed texts current at the time [ix}; see 

» 6468, 

us from Corbie on the Somme, near Amiens :— 

Amiens, Public Library 6, 7, 11, 12, portions of a Bible in 
several volumes [viii or ix). 

18, the famous Corbie Psalter (viii-ix]. 

10, The four books of Esdras [ix]; one of the 
few MSS containing the whole book; see R. L. Bensly, 7'he 
Missing Fragment of the 4th Book of Ezra, Cambridge, 1875, 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 18,174; Acts, Cath, Epp., and Apoc. [ix]. 

Do., Lat. 11,632-8: Bible [ix]; contains the Psalterium ex 
Hebreo; text interesting but mixed; slight Spanish 
elements in it. 

Bible from the Abbey of St. Vedast at Arras: Vienna, Im- 

rial Library 1190 [ix]. 

I. Swiss MSS (especially St, Gall).—Trish monks and scribes 
penetrated through France, and right down into Switzerland 
and Italy; it is thus that we get Vulgate MSS written often jin 
Irish hands, and containing the same mixture of Irish and 
Continental types of text, not only in France, but in such 
centres of monastic life as St. Gall, Reichenau, Einsiedeln. 

Of these the Codices Sangallensia and Boernerianus (A423 and 
Gg), which are really different parts of the same interlincar 
Qrxco-Latin MS, belong rather Old Latin than to Vulgate 
MSS, and are described above (sce LATIN VERSIONS); though 
the base of 3 in the Gospels is perhaps more Vulgate than Old 
Latin : possibly the Groco-Latin Psalter now preserved in the 
Basle Library (A. vil. 3) may algo be part of this same MS, 

The same may be gaid of the Codex Augiensis, now at Trin. 
Coll., Cambr. (B. 17. ne 

Early types of such mixed Irish and Continental textgare found 
inthe St. Gall MSS No. 10. Job, Prov., Eocl., Oanticles, Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus [x], Irish hand; No. 61, Gospels {viil}, Irish hand, 
mixed text; No. 60, St. John [viii or ix], Irish hand, mixed text. 
Grandducal Library, Karlsruhe; the Reichenau Codex Augiensis 
211; Gospels (late ix], with a number of Irish readings. Berne, 
University Library 671; Gospels [x or x), fine Irish hand, mixed 
text. Milan, Ambrosian Library I. 61 sup. ; Gospels (viii?], in 
semi-uncial Irlsh hand ; formerly at Bobbio. The text has a good 
many Irish readings in it, and the readings of the corrector or 
correctors are extremely interesting and valuable; see Berger, 

. 56-59, 

Pie are able to fix some of the St. Gall MSS to the middle of 
the 8th cent., and to one scribe, Winithar, who was a monk in 
the monastery— 

No. 2, Pentateuch, Acts, and Apoc.; mixed text, in the Acts 

close to Br. Mus. Add. 11,852 ; Wordsworth’s 8 in Acts. 

No. 70, Epp. of St. Paul; Pastoral Epp. placed after Heb. ; 
the text 1s very corrupt. 

No. 907, Catholic Epp. and Apoo. with interosting Preiser, 
matter; the text 1s very corrupt, resembling the Codex 
Lemovicensis (Paris, Bibl. Nat. Lat. 2328, noted above). 

More important, perhaps, than the work of Winithar was that 
of a slightly later scribe, Hartmut, who was abbot of St. Gall, 
872-883 ; the following MSS were written either by him or under 
his direction ; Nos. 7, Chron. and Sapiential books ; 81, Sapien- 
tial books, Job, Tobit; 46, Ezck., Minor Prophets, and Dan. ; 45, 
the same; 77, 78, 82, 79, 83, portions of a Bible; 75, Bible, To 
them must be added— 

Brit. Mus., Add. 11,852, Pauline Epp. (includin T.aod.), Acts, 
Oath. Epp., Apoc. {ix], interesting text. ee E. Nestle, 
Bengel alg Gelehrter, pp. 68-60, Tiihingen, 1892; Words- 
worth’s Uin Acts; text agrees closely with the St. Gall MS 2. 

St. Gall, however, was connected with other main lines of 
MS transmission, auch as those which ran through Chur, Milan, 
Bobbio, and Vercelli; and these in turn were in communication 
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through the S. of France with the N.E. frontier of Spain, so that 
we find the Southern type of text again creeping up and showing 
traces in the Swiss AS Italian MSS. Examples of this are— 

The Bobbio MS now at Milan (Ambrosian Libr. EF. 26 inf.), 

containing Chron.-Pauline Epp. [ix-x]; mixed text, with 
Spanish, Old Latin, and Irish elements in it; Berger, 
. 138. 

Noiee: Collegiate Archives 1$: fragments of Bible [x], text 
somewhat similar to the previous MS; these two MSS agree 
with the Codd. Borrnerianus and Augiensis in omitting the 
last 3 verses of the Ep. to the Romans; Rerger, p. 139. 

VIII. ALOUINIAN RECENSION.—Rome, Vallicellian Library B. 6. 
Bible (ix), considered to he the best MS of the Alcuinian 
Recension ; Wordsworth’'s V ; see Berger, pp. 197-203. 

The Tours Octateuch ; Tours, Public Library 10 [commence- 
ment of ix], text related to the Vallicellian Bible, though not 
exactly the same. 

Bamberg, Royal Library A. I. 5. Bible [ix], a handsome 
example of thia recension ; written at Tours. Wordsworth's B 
in Acts, etc, ; see Berger, p. 206, and Leitschuh, Muhrer durch 
d. kgl. Biwi. zu Bamberg, 1880, p. 82. 

Zurich, Cantonal Library O. 1; text pe alse fe Bamberg 
MS on the whole, but differing in Pauline Epp. ; Berger, p. 207. 

Brit. Mus., Add. 10,546, Bible [ix] known ag the Codex 
Carolinus, or the Bible of Grandval (near Basle). Wordsworth’s 
K ; see Berger, pp. 209-212. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 250. New Testament [ix], probably 
written at Tours; text closely resembling the last MS; Berger, 

. 243. 

" Cologne, Chapter Library No.1. Bible [ix] written at Tours 
with interesting marginal corrections, made by a contemporary 
hand also probably at Tours. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 1. Bible [ix}, a aplendid MS, presented 
to Charles the Bald by Vivian, abbot of St. Martin of Tours. 

Do., Lat. 2. Bible (ix) known ag the Bible of St. Denis or of 
Charles the Bald; in the N'T the Apoc, is wanting. Used by 
R. Stephens in his Bible of 1528. 

Do., Lat. 3. Bible [ix], belonging originally to the monastery 
of Glanfeuil; parts of the Apoc. supplied by 4 later hand; see 
Berger, p. 213. 

Monza, Collegiate Archives, @. 1. Bible [ix], written at 
Tours by the scribe Amalricus, who was afterwards archbishop 
of Tours: valuable text; Berger, p. 221. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 17,227. Gospels written by Adalbaldus 
{early ix] at Toura; good Alcuinian text, closely resembling 
the Bamberg and Zurich Bibles; Berger, pp. 243-247. 

Nancy, Cathedral Library. Gospels [early ix), written at 
Tours; a splendid copy. Text resembling the Monza Bible 
and the Brit. Mus. Gospels below (Add. 11,848); Berger, p. 247. 

Brit. Mus., Add. 11,848. Gospels [ix], probably written at 


Tours. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 266. Goapels (middle of {x}, written at 
Tours, and presented by the emperor Lothaire to the Church 
of St. Martin. 

Rome, Church of St. Paul without the walls. Fine Bible 
[ix], belonzed to Charles the Bald, was written probably in the 
N. of France, and shows Saxon influence in its ornamentation. 
Mixed Alcuinian text, with a good deal of resemblance to the 
Codex Vallicellianus, still more perhaps to the first Bible of 
Charles the Bald (Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 1); Berger, p. 292. 

MSS (of Caroline school) written in gold (see Berger, pp. 259- 
277). In text these MSS bclong rather to the type of the 
continental Saxon MSS (above, p. 887) than to the somewhat 
later Tours school. 

The famous Hamilton Goapele (viii-ix], now in the library of 
Th. Irwin, Esq., of Oswego, New York; very early Caroline 
text, with occasional Spanish and Anglo-Saxon elements; 
Berger, Ase 259. 

The ex Ade, of Trier (Stadtbibliothek, No. xxil.), a 

lendid MS. Gospels [end of viii], written by two handa, 
the scribe who has written the latter part of the MS having 
also added a large number of marginal corrections to the 
former. The first hand shows connexion with the oldest Tours 
MSS, and especially the Codices aurei; the second hand, with the 
more ordinary Tours type; Berger, pp. 262-267; see also the 
monograph Die Trierer AdasHandschase. Leipzig, 1889; the 
article on the text of the Alcuinian Bibles by Dr. P. Corssen, is 
most valuable. 

Brit. Mus., Narl. 2788. Gospels [viii-ix], written in golden 
uncials; an extremely fine MS; illuminations of the same 
school as those of the Codex Ade. 

Abbeville, Public Lib. No. 1. Gospels [viii-ix] written in 
gold, and strongly resembling Harl. 2788; Berger, p. 267. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 8850. The Gospels of St. Medard 
{early 1x); a fine MS; Berger, p. 268. 

Do., Lat. 11,955. Portions of Matt. and Mark [viii]. 

Do., Lat. 9383. Gospels (end of viii]. 

Tours, Public Library 22; formerly at 8t. Martin’s. Gospels 
(viil-ix]}, Interesting text, on the whole belonging to Alcuinian 
revision, but with Irish and Old Latin elementa in it; Berger, 

. 47, 202, 272, and the Oxford Vulgate, Epilogus, p. 720, 
WMechendorf's mt; Wordsworth quotes its readings. 

Vienna, Schatzkammer. The famous Gospels (end of viii?), 
supposed to have been found in the tomb of Charles the Great ; 
written in gold on purple vellum; Berger, p. 275. 

Do., Imperial Library, 652. Psalter [end of viii]. 

Munich, Royal Library, Lat. 14,000 (=Cim. 55). The splendid 
Gospels of St. Emmeran [ix, dated 870). ixed text, with 
Anglo-Saxon elements in it; probably written in the N. of 
France ; Berger, p. 295. 

IX. TURODULFIAN RSCBNBION. — Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 9880. 
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The famous Theodulfian Bible (ix), written in beautiful and 
minute hand. Wordsworth’s @; see Herger, p. 149f., and 
Delislo, Les Bibles de Théodulfe, Paris, 1879 ; sometimes known 
as the Codex Memmianus. 

Puy, Cathedral Library. Bible [ix], written under the direo- 
tion of Theodulf, and so closely resembling the Paris Bible that 
Delisie asserts that many pages look almost like proofs struck 
from the same type. The text, however, ig not so good: see 
Delisle, ag above ; also Berger, p- 171 ff. 

Brit. Mus., Add. 24,142. Bible (ix), formerly belonging to the 
monastery of St. Hubert in the Ardennes; written in a small 
minuscule hand, strongly resembling that of the Theodulfian 
Bible. The text is extremely interesting, the first hand allied 
to the Northumbrian family, while the marginal corrections 
present a Theoduifian type. Wordaworth's H, 

Orleans, Public Libr. 14. Book of the Prophets [ix], from 
Fleury. Text shows traces of Theodulfian influence, though the 
ves of the books differs from that of Theodulf. Berger, 
p. 177. 

Do., 11 and 18. Two volumes of a Bible {x], containing 
Kings, Proverbs, Song of Songs, Job, Mace., and Tobit; from 
Fleury. Theodulfian Text, but following sometimes the first 
hand, sometimes the marginal readings. Berger, p. 177. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 11,937. Bible (ix-x), the St. Germans 
exeminplar parvum of Robertus Stephanus, for the MS was for- 
merly at St. Germain-des-Prés ; the hand resembles that of the 
Theodulfian Hible, and the text also; the latter follows some- 
times the first hand, sometimes the margin. Berger, p. 178. 

Cope Nn aaeD Royal Libr., nouv. fonds Royal 1. Parts of a 
Bible, 4.e. *salmsa-Daniel [ix]; handwriting resembles that of 
the St. Germain MS above, and tho text is Theodulfian. 
Delisle, Bibl. de U? Ecole des Chartes, xivi. p. 821; Berger, 

. 181. 
ij X. MepiavauL Texts.—Out of the thousands of such MSS we 
can but select three, which for various reasons are interesting. 

Brit. Mus., Reg. I. B. xii. Bible {xiii], written in 1254 by 
Willlam of Hales for Thomnas de la Wile, ‘ Magister Scolarum 
Sarum’; fair specimen of ordinary mediaval text. Words- 
worth’s W. 

Dijon, Publ. Libr, 9 dts. Bible, 4 vols, (xii], containing the 
corrections of Stephen Harding, abbot of Citeaux. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 16,719-16,722, Bible, 4 vols. [xiil], 
containing tho corrections of the Dominicans, under the 
auspices of Hugo de 8S. Caro. 


LiTERATURK.—Full lists of worka will be found in 8. Berger, 
Histoire dela Vulg. pendant les premiere aidcles du moyen age, 
Paris, 1893, pp. xxii-xxiv; and in E. Nestle (to whom the 

resent writer owes many valuable suggestions), Urtext wu. 

ebersetzungen der Bibel, Leipzig, 1897, pp. 96, 102 (= Ph#8, 
Bad. iii. pp. 36, 42). Woe give here a somewhat compressed list 
of the works likely to be useful to the ordinary student. 

A. For the life of Jerome :—The Vtta S. Hteronymt in Vallarsi’s 
edition of his works, tom. xi. pp. 1-280. For the works 
of Jerome the student should use by preference the edi- 
tions of Vallaral, 1L vols. follo, Verona, 1734-1742, do. 
quarto, Venice, 1766-1772; the quarto edition is handier, 
and has been reprinted by Migne (but with different 

aging), Pat, Lat, xxii-xxx.; von Cdlln, ‘ Hieronymus’ in 
irach and Gruber’s Encyclopddte (11, Section, 8 Theil, p. 
72f.), 1831; F. X. Collombet, Histoire de Saint Jéréme, 2 
vols., Paris, 1844; 0. Zockler, MWieronymus; sein Leben 
und Wirken aus seinen Schriften dargestelit, Gotha, 1865 ; 
A. Thierry, Saint Jéréme, 2 vols., Paris, 1867; E. L. Outts, 
‘Saint Jerome’ in the Fathera for English Readers 
(S.P.0.K.), 1877; Zockler, ‘Hieronymus’ {in PRES (Bd. 
viii. p. 42f.), 1900; Fremantle, ‘Hieronymus’ in Smith and 
Wuace'’s Dict. of Christian Biography, vol. iii. p. 29 f., 1882 ; 
the same, ‘Life of Jerome’ in Wace and Schaff’s Select 
Inbrary of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathera, vol. vi, pp. 
xvi-xxv, 1803; G. Grutzmacher, LHteronymus ; eine brw- 
graphische Studie, etc., }. Leipz. 1001. 

B. For the history of the text, both manuscript and printed : 
—R. Simon, [ivstoire critique dea Versions du N17’, Rotter- 
dam, 1600; J. Mill, Novum Testamentum cum lectionibus 
variantibus, ete., Premittitur dissertatio, Oxonli, 1707; 
see especially p. lxxxif.; H. Hody, De Bibliorum Teztibus, 
etc., Oxon., 1705, pp. 342-669; T.. van Ess, Pragmatica 
doctt. Cath. Trid. circa Vulg. decrett sensum, Sulzbach, 
1816, Pragmatisch-Kritische Gesch. der \uly., Tiibingen, 
1824; G. Riegler, Kritische Geach. der Vulg., Sulzbach, 
1820; Bp. Westcott, ‘Vulgate’ in Smith’s DB, vol. iii, 
1863; O. Vercellone, Variw lectiones vulg. Latina Biblt- 
orum editionts, 2 tom., Romm, 1861-1864; F. Kaulen, 
Geachichte der Vulq., Mainz, 1868; 8. Berger, ‘Des Essais 

ui ont été foits & Paris au xilie siécle pour corriger le texte 
o la Vulg.’ (Rev. de Théologie et de Philosophie, t. xvi.), 
Lausanne, 1883, De (Htatotre de la Vulg. en Franca, 
Paris, 1887, Quam notitiam lingue hebraice habuerint 
christiant medii cevi temporibus in Gallia, Paris, 1893, 
Histoire dela Vulg. pendant les premiers sitcles du moyen 
dge, Paris, 1893; G. B. de Rossi, ‘La Bibbia offerta da 
Ceolfrido’ (from the Ommagio giubilare della Bibl. Vat. 
al S. P. Leone xu1.), Rome, 1888; H. Denifle, ‘ Die Hand- 
schriften der Bibel-Correctorien des 13 Jahrhunderts’ 
(Archiv f. Literatur- u. Kirchengeach. t. iv. pp. 263, 471), 
1888 ; P. Martin, ‘La Vulg. latine au xilie siécle d'aprés RB. 
Bacon’ (in Le Mueéon vii., Louvain, 1888), ‘la texte 
Parisien de la Vulg. Lat.’ (Le Muséon viil., 1889); Die 
Trierer Ada-Handschrift . . . von K. Menzel, P. Corssen, 
etc., Lelpzig, 1889; H. J. White, ‘The Codex Amiatinus 
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and ite Birthplace,’ in Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica, vol. 

ii., Oxford, 1800; W. A. Copinger, 7ncunabula Biblica, or 

the first half-century of the Latin Bible, London, 1802; E. 

Nestle, Ein Jubildtwm der Lateinischen Bibel, Tibingen, 

1x02; H. J. White, ‘The Latin Versions,’ in Scrivener- 

Miller, Introduction to the Criticiam of the NT, 1804, vol. 

li. pp. 66-90; E. von Dobschutz, Studien zur Textkritik der 

Vulg., Lelpzi s, 1804; C. XR. LEB ORY Prolegomena to 

Tisc undorta wovnin Testamentum Greece, etc., editto oclava 

critica maior, vol. fii., Lips. 1894, Ep; 971-1108; F. G. 

Kenyon, //andb. to Text. Crit. of NT, 1901, pp. 184- 
208: E. Nestle, Lateinische Bibeliibersetzungen (revision 
of Fritzsche) in PRE3, Bd. fil, also published sepur- 
ately in Urtext u. Ueberaetzungen der Bibel, Leipzig, 1897 ; 
P. Oorssen, ‘ Bericht uber die latein. Bibelubersetzunyen’ 
(‘Sonderaldruck,’ from the Jahreabericht iiber die Fort- 
schritte der clarsischen Altertiumeunssenschuft, 1899); P. 
Thielmann, ‘ Bericht ud. d. gesammelte handschr. Material 
zu elner kr. Ausgabe,’ etc. (from the Munich Sitzungs- 
berichten, 1899). 

C. For the yrammar, Latinity, etc., of the Vulgate :—J. A. 
Hagen, Sprachliche Krorterungen zur Vulg., Freiburg in 
Br. 1863; F. Kaulen, Zandbuch zur Vulg., Mainz, 1870; 
P. Hake, Sprachliche Frlaiterunyen eu dem igt. Pealinen- 
texte, Arnsberg, 1872; W. Nowack, Die Bedeutung dea 
Ilteron. fiir die alttest. Kritik, Géttingen, 1875; H. 
Roensch, Jtala u. Vilg., Marburg, 1876 ; H. Goelzer, 
Latinité de Saint Jéréme, Paris, 1884; H. P. Smith, ‘The 
Value of the Vulg, OT for Textual Oriticism’ (Presbyterian 
and Reformed Pev., April 1891); A. Hartl, Sprachkliche 
Higenthtimlichkeiten der Vuly., Ried, 1894. 

D. Critical Editions :—©. Verccllone, Biblia Sacra Vulyate 
Editionts Stati V. et Clementis Vill. Pontt. Mazz. jussu 


recognita atque edita. Rome, Typia S. Congregattonts de 
propaganda fide, 1861. This is the best reprint of the 
Clementine Vulgate Bible, and Vercellone's preface should 
be carefully read; O. Tischendorf, Nov. Test. Latine ; 
textum Hieronymi... restituit C. T., Lipsie, 1864; P. M. 
Hetzenauer, Nov. Test. Vulgate Kdttionis: ex Vattcanis 
editionibus earumgue correctorio critice edidit P. M. H.., 
Oeniponte, 1809; Corssen, Hpistida ad Galatas, Berlin, 
1885 ; Bp. J. Wordsworth, Novwmn Jestamentum ... Latine 
sec. edit. S. Iteronymi . . . recensuit J. Wordsworth, 
S.T.P., in operia societatem adsumto H. J. White, Oxon., 
1889-1898, (The four Gospels are published; the rest of 
the NT is in preparation). H. J. WHITE, 


YVULTURE.—rx3 d@ah and a dayydh are tr. 
AV ‘vulture’ (Ly 11", Dt 14", Is 34%), RV ‘kite’; 
mx vayyah is tr. AV ‘vulture’ (Job 287), RV 
‘falcon.’ of) or nen rdhdm or rdhdmah is tr. 
RV ‘vulture’ (Lv 118, Dt 141”), AV ‘vier eagle.’ 
Of these four, only the last refers to the vulture. 
It is doubtless Neophron RROD EM Sav., 
Pharaoh’s Hen, which is still called rakham in 
Arabic. On the other hand, .y) nesher, which is 
always rendered ‘eayle,’ undoubtedly includes a 
number of the vultures, esp. the limmergeier and 
the vriffon. For the habits of the vulture and 
for Scripture allusions to them, see EAGLK, GIER 
EAGLE, OSPRAY, and OSSIFRAGE. G. E. Post. 
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WAFER.—See art. BREAD, vol. i. p. 318. 
WAGES.—See SERVANT. 
WAGGON.—See CART. 


WAIT (from the same root as ‘ wake’ and ‘ watch’) 
is used in AV both as subst. and verb. 4. As subst. 
the meaning is a watch, plot, esp. an ambush. 
The phrases are (a) Lie in wait, as Dt 19" ‘ But if 
any man hate his neighbour, and lie in wait for 
him, and rise up against him and smite him mor- 
tally that he dic’; Jos 84‘ Behold, ye shall lie in 
wait against the city, even behind the city.’ So 
‘liers in wait,’ as Jg 9° ‘And the men of Shechem 
ret liers in wait for him in the top of the moun- 
tains.’ (6) Lay weit, as Jg 163 ‘They compassed 
him in, and Jaid wait for him all night in the gate 
of the city’; Jer 9° ‘One speaketh peaceably to 
his neighbour with his mouth, but in heart ho 
layeth his wait’? (RV as AVm ‘layeth wait for 
him’). (c) Laying of wait, as Nu 35” ‘But if he 
thrust him of hatred, or hurl at him by laying of 
wait.’ Udall has ‘lay a wait’ (Hrasmus’ Paraph. 
i. 87), ‘And in the meane tyme he touched secrete- 
lye the conscience of certayne Vhariseis, whiche 
Inyed deadly a wayte for Jesus.’ And Fuller has 
‘lay at wait’ (Holy State, 316), ‘An adversary 
who lay at wait for all advantages.’ 

2. As verb we find ‘ wait’ in the phrases ‘ wait for’ 
and ‘wait on’ or upon.’ (1) ‘ Wait for’ has three 
eee (a) Watch for, equivalent to ‘lay wait 
for,’ Job 16% ‘He is waited for of the sword’ (by) 
siptby mins; LXX évréradrac [A evréraxrac] yap 43 
els xetpas aidhpov; Vulg. ‘circumspectans undique 
gladium’; Cov. ‘the swearde is allwaye before his 
eyes’; Kautzsch, ‘fiir das Schwert ist er auser- 
sehen’); Ps 66° ‘They mark my steps, when 
they wait for my soul’ (‘#_) np Wed); Ps 71° 
‘And they that lay wait for my soul’ (‘#53 ‘1Dk}). 
(6) Expect, the modern use, Lk 12% ‘Like unto 
men that wait for their lord, when he will re- 
turn from the wedding’ (rpoodexopévos ray Kiiptov 


daurGv, RV ‘looking for’); Ac 10% ‘Cornelius 
waited for them’ (}v poo Soxiiy avurovs, RV ‘was 
waiting for them’); 177° ‘Now while Paul waited 
for them at Athens’ (ékdexoudvou avrovs rod Iav- 
ov); 2 Th 3° ‘the patient waiting for Christ’ 
(vropov}, RV as AVm ‘ patience’). (c) The most 
important use of this phrase is when it refers to 
the attitude towards God of the patient believer, 
who is contident that God will yet show Himself 
to be the enemy of evildoers and the praise of 
them that do well; it is then almost equivalent to 
believe in or worship. Thus 2 K 6% ‘ Behold, this 
evil is of the Lord; what (KV ‘why’) should I wait 
for the Lord any longer?’ (ty mm? Snap, LXX zl 
vrouelvw 7Q xuplwy Ert3); Ps 377 ‘Rest in the Lord, 
und wait patiently for him’; 397 ‘And now, Lord, 
what wait I for? my hope is in thee’; 65! ‘ Praise 
waiteth for thee, O God, in Sion.’ See also Driver, 
Par. Psal. p. 465. 

(2) ‘Wait on’ or ‘upon’ means: (a) attend to, os 
Nu 3” * And thou shalt appoint Aunron and his sons, 
and they shall wait on their priest’s office’; 8%; 
1 Ch 23” ‘Their office was to wait on the sons of 
Aaron for the service of the house of the Lord’; 
2Ch 13! ‘the Levites wait upon their business’ ; 
Mk 3° § He spake unto his disciples that a small 
ship should wait on him’ (rposxaprepy airy); Ro 
127, So Adams, 2 Peter, 35, ‘Life... which is 
obnoxious to sin, and waited on with misery.’ In 
this sense ‘ wait at’ is used in 1 Co 9'3 ‘ They which 
wait at the altar’ (RV ‘wait upon’). (6) The 
other use is the same as the special biblical sense 
of ‘wait for,’ viz. look for, trust to, nearly worship, 
as Ps 255 ‘ Let none that wait on thee be ashamed’ ; 
255: 21 2714 1UL77, 

The simple verb is used twice of God’s long- 
suffering towards men, Is 30'* ‘ And therefore will 
the Lord wait, that he may be gracious unto you s 
1P 3” ‘the long-suffering of God waited in the 
days of Noah.’ J. HASTINGS, 


WALLS.—AII over the East, where wood is not 
plentiful, walls of houses and even palaces have 
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been built from the earliest times of crude or sun- 
burnt brick. It is only in certain localities, where 
stone was plentiful, and in later ages, that stone 
has been used. Strabo (xvii. 2. 3) tells us that 
the houses in the cities of Ethiopian were formed 
by interweaving split pieces of palm wood or of 
crude bricks, and says (xvi. 1. 5) of Seleucia 
(Assyria, near Babylon) that on account of the 
scarcity of timber the beams and pillars of the 
houses were made of palm wood: they wound 
ropes of twisted reeds round the pillars, painted 
them over with colour and drew designs on them; 
they covered the doors with ue All the 
houses were vaulted on account of the scarcity of 
timber. The earliest efforts of construction in 
Egypt were made in wood, probably like the 
aeretlinze now found in Nubia—palm branches 
interlaced, plastered over with clay and straw, 
roofs of branches or planks, or faggots of wood. 
Bricks were an advance upon this. The palaces 
of Egypt were of very slight construction, stuccoed 
walls and planks of acacia. In Assyria stone was 
so acarce that it was only used as an accessory ; 
the bodies of the structures were never composed 
of it: it was mainly confined to plinths, pave- 
ments, and the internal linings of walls. In 
Chaldwxa stone was entirely absent. The moun- 
tains which run parallel to the left bank of the 
Tigris were bare of trees, and the palm and poplar 
alone yielded wood of any length: the one soft 
and fibrous, the other brittle and liyht. Nineveh, 
Babylon, Egypt, and Jerusalem all drew their 
timber from the forest of Lebanon. The em- 
ployment, however, of this cxcellent wood must 
always have been rare and exceptional (Lenor- 
mant, Histoire Ancienne, ii. 298; Perrot and 
Chipiez, i. 124; Layard, Discoveries, 356). 

‘In Chaldia the architect was condemned by 
the force majeure of circumstances to employ little 
more than crude or burnt brick and bad timber ; 
in Assyria he voluntarily condemned himself to 
the limitations they imposed’ (Perrot and Chipiez, 
i. 125). The Chaldeans could employ neither pier 
or column, nor bearers or lintels of stone; they 
were thus debarred from constructing spacious 
galleries and chambers, and ‘consequently their 
towns were artificial mountains, as solid and 
massive from base to suinmit as the natural hills’ 
(16. 183). The few long and narrow apartments 
contrived within them could be compared only to 
caves hollowed out in the face of a cliff. When 
the arch was discovered it was made frequent use 
of. A bas-relief recovered by Layard, showing 
a group of buildings at Kouyunjik erected by 
Sennacherib in his palace at Nineveh, depicts 
them as having not only flat roofs, but hem1- 
spherical cupolas, and tall conical domes: the 
same forms are still in use all over that country, 
the flat roofs usually for dwelling-houses, but yet 
the peasants’ houses as well as the store-houses 
have often domed roofs of brick. 

In building the tower of Babel we are told 
‘they had brick for stone, and bitumen had they 
for mortar’ (Gn 11%). Herodotus says (i. 179), in 
regard to the walls of Babylon, ‘As they du 
the ditches they converted the excavated eart 
into bricks, and when they had enough they burnt 
them in the kilns. Finally, for mortur they used 
hot bitumen, and at every thirty courses of bricks 
they put a layer of reeds interlaced.’ There are 
many bituminous fouhtaina still to be found spring- 
ing through the soil between Mosul and Baghdad 
(Layard, RGHBOEn: ii. 46). See BITUMEN. In spite 
of the abundance of stone in Egypt, crude brick 
was extensively used, and the captives taken in 
war were forced to undertake the erection of public 
granaries and other buildings in that material 
for the Egyptian monarch. Wilkinson (i. 50) 
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refers to the buildings of great size and solidity, 
found in various parts of the country, of crude 
brick. At Thebes these buildings consist of walls 
enclosing sacred monuments and tombs, and some 
are made with and others without straw. 

In Palestine all the earliest remains that have 
been recovered are of crude brick; and even in 
the ruins in the mountains, where stone was 
plentiful, there are no stone remains attributed 
to an earlier time than that of king Solomon. At 
Tell el-Hesy (Lachish) at least eight ruined citics 
have been brought to light, one lying over the 
other, the earliest being attributed to 1700 years 
L.c., the latest to 500 years B.c. The houses are 
of crude brick, similar to those of the country 
at the present day. No indications were obtained 
whether the roofs were vaulted or supported by 
beams; probably the latter, judging by the thick- 
ness of the walls (Bliss, Afound of Wane Cities). 
At Tell es-Safi recent excavations of P/F have 
exposed a wall of defence of stone earlier than 
the times of the Crusades, but the date is not 
yet co ia to. The stones are roughly 
squared rubble, laid in mud and straw, and the 
interstices filled with mud and small stones from 
the fields: height of courses I’ 5” to 2’. A few 
drafted stones occur. Part of the wall is plastered 
with dark mud and straw, over which is a layer 
of white mud and straw, made by mixing a powder 
of unburnt limestone with water. This kind of 
plaster is used in the Lebanon to-day (PEFSt, 
1899, 195). 

Foundations of a city in Egypt.—When a new 
district was to be added to a city, the ground was 
Drenereu by building with crude brick a number 
of long and thick walls parallel to one another ; 
then cross walls at right angles with the first, 
chess-board fashion. ‘The square pits thus con- 
structed were filled with earth, broken stone, or 
anything else within reach. The foundations of 
the future city were laid upon the mass thus 
obtained, and they profited by the operation both 
in health and amenity. ‘The cities of Memphis 
and ‘Thebes both seem to have been built in this 
manner (Edouard Mariette, p. 139). Diodorus 
(i. 45. 4) says there were houses of four and five 
storeys at Thebes, and attributes them to the time 
of the fabulous monarch Busires. As a rule we 
find a ground floor, one floor above that, and a 
covered flat roof on the top. 

Egyptian houses were built of crude brick made 
of loam mixed with chopped straw. ‘These bricks 
are usually a foot long and 6 inches wide. The 
ceilings of the larger rooms were of indigenous or 
foreign wood, the smaller rooms were often vaulted: 
the walls'of the houses were coated with stucco, and 
painted with religious and domestic scenes. The 
galleries and columns of the porch were coloured in 
Imitation of stone, or painted. The ceilings were 
covered with arabesyues and interlacing ornaments 
of all kinds, while the floors were strewn with nets 
woven of many coloured reeds (M. Gailhabaud’s 
Monuments anciens et moderns). 

Wilkinson (Ane. Egyp. iii. 316) states that the 
brick arch was used 1540 years B.C., and the stone 
arch 600 B.C. in Egypt, and suggests that it came 
into use owing to the small quantity of wood in 
Egypt, and considers that the invention of the arch 
there may date as far back as 2020 years n.c.* He 
gives instances of stone monoliths of over 290 tons 
weight being dragged by manual labour over 500 
miles from the quarries: the power to move the 
mass was the same, whatever might be the dis- 
tance. They simply put on a sufficient number 


*In all probability this date should be carried much further 
back, for recent excavations at Nippur have shown that in 
Babylonia the arch of burnt brick was employed prior to z.c, 
4000. See BasrLonia ip vol. i. p. 219°. 
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of men to move the stone by hauling it along on 
a sledge. Qne case he mentions of a single block, 
587 tons weight, being transported 138 mules. 

The walls of temples and the fortifications of 
cities required to be of a very solid description, on 
account of the battering-ram (which see); and as 
the latter became more scientifically constructed, 
and other arts of war came into existence, the walls 
had to be made more and more solid, and the foun- 
dations extended deep into the soil or to the solid 
rock (Lk 6“). 

There exist a number of instances at the present 
day of the magnificent walls of cut stone built in 
early days from the time of Solomon to Herod, at 
Jerusalem, Hebron, Arak el-Emir, Baalbek, Tyre 
and Zidon, and Egypt. 

At Jerusalem some of the stones in the wall of 
the em ple enclosure, still existing, are over 30 feet 
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long, 8 feet wide, and 34 feet high, weighing over 
80 tons. The ancient walls are in places still over 


150 feet in height, and were originally at the 
corners at least 250 feet in height. The stones 
are of hard mountain limestone, approximating 
to marble, and are carefully chise teas with a 
sunken draft of about 3 to 5 inches width all 
round. The stones of the wall surrounding the 
cave of Machpelah at Hebron are very little in- 
ferior in size to those at Jerusalem. 

At Baalbeck the stones of the wall of the temple 
are not quite equal in size to those of Jerusalem, 
and the stone is much softer; but this wall is pro- 
tected by another one in front built of exceedingly 
laryze stones, 3 of which weigh each about 800 tons, 
and are over 60 feet in length, 17 feet in breadth, 
and 14 feet in height. The manner in which these 
stones were cut and brought down from the quarry 
can be seen in the quarry itself. When a large 
stone was ready to be brought away, it could be 
brought down by gravity with not a very great 
een Cte of labour. 

osephus (Ant. XX. x. 7) speaks of square and 
very white stones used in the temple, the work of 
king Solomon, 20 cubits long and 6 cubits high; 
he also speaks (BU Vv. v. 1) of stones in the temple 
itself 40 cubits in length. ‘These great stone walls 
are taken down to the rock for their foundations, 
while the buildings of Babylon had their founda- 
tions usually on the sand near the surface (Perrot 
and Chipiez, i. 157). The Pharaonie temples were 
also rather laid on the surface than solidly placed 
in the ground. 

The gardens in Syria formerly, as at present, had 
stone walls as boundaries (/3./J Vv. iii. 2), and narrow 
paths traversed the gardens of the suburbs (Nu 
ow) The bare hillsides were terraced with stone 
walls and soil brought up from the bottom, so 
that the bare hills became fertile fields, as is the 
case at the present day in Spain, Northern India, 
Java, Japan. This also is carried ont at the present 
day in many parts of Palestine (BRP ii. 493, iii. 
14). 

For other points connected with the subject of 
this art. see BRICK, GATE, HOUSE, MORTAR, PAVE- 
MENT, Roor. 

For details regarding the walls of Jerusalem, 
Babylon, Nineveh, etc., see the articles under these 
titles. C. WARREN, 
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i. The Terrain of Palestine. 
fi. The Method of War. 
til, The Conduct of War. 
iv, Troaties. 
v. The Outlook of the Prophets on War. 
vi. Allusions to War in the NT. 


i. THE TERRAIN OF PALESTINE.—The first re- 
quisite for understanding the wars of the Bible is 
a knowledge of the geography of Palestine. We 
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need to know something about the routes which 
so unwieldy a traveller as an army can use, the 

hysical and artificial obstacles which hinder it in 
its march, the places which allow it room for fight- 
ing or for encamping, and other similar geographical 
details. (In reading this article the reader should 
have open before him the large map of Palestine 
prefixed to vol. i. of this Dictionary). 

The great strategic routes are three in number. 
There is the important road which, coming from 
the north and skirting the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, passes Tyre, Mount Carmel, and Gaza, and 
finally reaches the border of Egypt. ‘Then there is 
the scarcely less important route, now followed by 
the railway from Damascus to Haifa, which takes 
a S.W. direction to the Jordan, and then crosses 
the whole length of the fertile plain of Esdraelon in 
a N.W. direction to the neighbourhood of Mount 
Carmel. The meeting of this road with the first- 
mentioned in the plain of Esdraelon confers great 
strategic importance on the plain. There armies 
could meet, victual themselves, and find room to 
manceuvre both with footmen and with chariots. 
There, too, in ancient times stood four of the 
chief fortresses of Palestine, put there to hinder 
the free use of the great plain by an enem 
(cf. G. A. Smith, ZGHZL ne xix. pp. 387-390). 
The third great strategic route lies east of the 
Jordan and runs from Damascus through Sela 
(Petra) to the port of Elath at the head of the 
Gulf of Akabah. 

Besides these three great routes, none of which 
touched the heart of the land of Israel, some others 
must be mentioned which gave access to the central 
range. Two of these are mentioned below as giving 
strategic importance to Gilgal. <A third, starting 
from the modern Jenin, crosses several small plains 
and easy passes (cf. /G/1L* ch. xvi. p. 327), and 
ily access from the north to the city of Samaria. 

tis a route which must often have been followed 
by Syrian invaders, On the west, the hill-countr 
of Judea was pierced by several rugged and wind- 
ing passes, the best known being that which is 
marked by the Upper and Lower Beth-horon. 
These passes were the scene of much of the 
irregular fighting which went on between the 
Philistines and Israel. 

Before leaving this subject one possible strategic 
line, lying for the most part outside Palestine, must 
be mentioned, t.e. the sea route from the Egyptian 
Delta to the coast of Palestine. ‘The possession of 
this line gave the king of Egypt an advantage over 
the rival power (Assyrian or Babylonian) in the 
Huphrates Valley, in that it enabled him to threaten 
his enemy’s line of communications by landing 
troops in his rear. It has been sugyested that 
VPharaoh-neco reached Meyiddo partly by the sea 
route in the reign of Josiah (but cf. HGHL® p. 405, 
note 2), and it 1s possible that there is an allusion 
in Dt 28" to the possession of such a route by 
Bay pt (but cf. Driver, v7 loco). 

Of localities of strategic importance the plain of 
Esdraelon has already been noticed. A second spot 
of similar interest is the plain of Gilgal, the S. W. 
vart of the Arabah or ‘plains of Jericho.’ Here 
srael encamped after crossing the Jordan (Jos 4% 
10°; ef. Jg 2)), and here the headquarters remained, 
until a more central place, either Shiloh (Jos 18! 
9213 941 (LXX])), or Shechem (Jos 24! [MT]), was 
secured to Israel. From Gilgal a pass leads west- 
wards over the great central ridge by Bethel and 
the two Beth-horons down to the maritime plain. 
Some distance north of Gilgal another pass leads 
up the Wady Farah (/dri‘ah), sometimes identified 
with the Brook Cherith, in a N.W. direction to 
Shechem. The first of these routes was probably 
followed by Joshua in his marches on Ai (Jos 8°) 
and on Gibeon (Jos 10%7); the second is probably 
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referred to in Jg 1°*-5, where the conquest of Bethel 
by the house of Joseph is recorded. 

In this enumeration of routes and_ localities 
no reference has been made to Jerusalem. In- 
deed its strategic importance was not great. 
Neither Alexander of Macedon (pace Jos, Ant. 
XI. viil.; cf. Piepenbring, Histoire, pp. 590-592), 
nor Napoleon Bonaparte when on the march to 
Egypt, deigned to turn aside to Jerusalem. ‘To 
an Assyrian king engaged in a similar expedition, 
Lachish and Libnah (2 K 19%), both on the edge of 
the Shephélah (see Map), were each of more im- 
portance than the comparatively remote Jewish 
capital. It was the political influence of Mezekiah 
over the Philistine malcontents which caused 
Sennacherib to detach a strong force (2 K 18?") 
against Jerusalem. Isaiah was right in holding 
that it was possible for Judah to maintain a policy 
of isolation in the face of the clash of the great 

owers of western Asia. ‘These powers seldom 

esired to encumber themselves with such ‘a 
burdensome stone’ (Zec 12%) as Jerusalem.  Shi- 
shak, king of Egypt, did indeed capture the city 
in the reign of Rehoboam, but only because 
Solomon had made it a city worth plundering 
(1 K 147-76), Hazael, king of Syria, ‘ set his face to 

oupagainst Jerusalem,’ but commuted his hostility 
ae a payment in money (2K 12!-4), Similarly 
was Sennacherib bought off once at least (2 K 
1813-16), Pharaoh-neco, king of Egypt, slew Josiah 
at Megiddo and deposed Jehoahaz at Riblah ‘in 
the land of Hamath: but does not seem to have 
turned aside to Jerusalem (2 K 237-8), Nebuchad- 
rezzar was at least equally contemptuous. Jehoi- 
akim was in a state of rebellion against Babylon 
for eight years, but the great king contented him- 
self with sending marauding bunds against his 
vassal. Jerusalein was outside the sphere within 
which great captains contended with great arimies. 

Samaria, on the other hand, was comparatively 
of great strategic importance. It stands on a 
commanding hill (well shown in Sir R. Temple’s 
Palestine Illustrated, p. 180) where the important 
road from Jenin meets at right angles the broad, 
‘fat valley’ (Is 28!) which slopes westward towards 
the plain of Sharon and the Mediterranean. East- 
ward, passes of no reat difficulty lead to the fords 
of the Jordan. ‘Thus Samaria was strategically 
as well as politically ‘the head of Ephraim’ (Is 7°). 

We have now had occasion to mention represen- 
tatives of three classes of fortresses in Palestine. 
On the south-west, Libnah, Lachish, Gezer, and 
Beth-horon guarded Judah against Egypt, the 
Philistines, and the inhabitants of the Sinaitic 
Peninsula. On the edge of the plain of Esdraelon 
stood Megiddo, Jezreel, and other fortresses closing 
the different approaches. On the central ridge, 
Jerusalem and Samaria were strongly fortified. 
Two classes of fortresses remain to be mentioned. 
On the border between the northern and southern 
kingdom Geba and Mizpah and other cities were 
built to stop the passage of possible fugitives and 
deserters and to watch the frontier (1 K 15%), 
Lastly, the great fortresses east of Jordan, of 
which perhaps Ramoth-gilead was the most im- 
portant (1 K 223, 2 K 8% 9!), must be mentioned ; 
nor must the watch-towers, built to protect the 
roads and watch over the pastures, be forgotten 
(see TOWER). 

The geographical conditions of Palestine were 
such that the kind of warfare best known to the 
Hebrews must have been the foray. The south of 
Judah Jay open to the Amalekites and other pre- 
datory tribes (1S 30). On the east were the 
Midianite freebooters (Jg 6°‘). Against these the 
Jordan was an ambiguous defence, for, if the in- 
vaders could seize one of the fords by surprise, 
they could hold it with a rearguard against 


pursuers while the booty was being safely carried 
off into the desert. The Philistines (1S 1327), the 
Moabites (2 K 13”), and the Hebrews themselves 
(David, 1S 278; Joab, 2S 3%; and Gad, Gn 4919) 
were much given to making raids (‘ roads,’ AV). 

ii. THE METHOD OF WAR. — (a) The Prelimin- 
artes.— Wars were pean begun in the spring, 
in order that if possible operations might be con- 
cluded before the beginning of winter (cf. 28 113). 
Yet winter did not always bring relief from the 
pressure of war (Jer 8”), and sieges were sometimes 
prolonged over twelve months, e.g. that of Samaria 
(three years, 2 K 175) and Jerusalem (eighteen 
months, 2 K 25}-3), 

Something approaching to a declaration of war 
was sometimes given, €.g. by Amaziah of Judah to 
Jehoash of Israel (2 K 14°), and negotiation was 
sometimes tried, e.g. by Jephthah with the king 
of Ammon (Jg 11!*), in order to avert war; but 
such instances are not common. 

Before beginning a war, efforts were generally 
made to gain religious sanction for the step. 
Inquiry of God was made before the ark (Jg 2027 8 
(Heb. and LXX] and 158 14 (Heb. only]), or 
before a priest wearing the ephod with Urim and 
Thummim (18 14 (LXX onl }], 1 S 28% (Heb. and 
LXX], and 18 30’ (Heb. aad LXX)), or through 
a prophet (Micaiah, 1 K 22"), or by means of 
dreams (Gideon, Jg 78), or even through a familiar 
spirit (the witch of Endor, 1S 287), Ilence the 
phrase ‘to consecrate’ a war or warriors; Jl 3°, 

ic 35, Jer 64; Is 13°, Jer 227’ 51% 8 Moreover, 
the ark was sometimes carried by Israel into the 
field (1S 45°", 28 11%), and, on the other hand, 
the Philistines took ‘their images’ with them 
(2S 5%). When there was no ark to go forth, 
individual Israelites were found who carried into 
battle ‘ consecrated tokens of the idols of Jamnia’ 
concealed under their yarments (2 Mac 12"), 

The people in general were warned of the 
approach of an enemy or summoned to war (1) 
by the blowing of trumpets (1S 13%, Ezk 33}°6, 
Am 3°); (2) by putting up ensigns on bare heights 
to mark rallying places (Is 13°), or by kindling 
fires on suitable hill summits (Jer 6! [AV]); (3) 
by sending messengers throughout the land (Jg 
74,15 11"). It was sometimes necessary to rouse 
a warlike feeling by unwonted appeals to indigna- 
tion or to fear; in Jg 19” the levite sends the 
pices of his divided concubine into every part of 

srael, and in 18 11’ Saul sends the hewn pieces 
of a yoke of oxen throughout Israel with the threat 
of so destroying the cattle of any who should be 
slack to obey his call. 

In advancing to attack, a leader gave his troops 
a watchword (‘for Jehovah and for Gideon,’ Jg 
718. cf. 2 Mac 8% dovs civOnua Geod Bonfelas, also 
13 Geod vixynv) ; and sometimes @ ‘ pan’ was sung 
(2 Ch 207, 2 Mac 12°" xaraptdpevos rhv pe? Suywy 
Kpavy?y). 

(b) Strategy as illustrated by campaigns con- 
ducted tin Pa admire aa td is the art of choos- 
ing the right route by which to attack or await 
the enemy. For an instance of consummate 
strategy we may take the Philistines’ conduct of 
the campaign of Gilboa (1S 28-31). Instead of 
attacking Israel by the direct route through the 
defensible valleys of the south-west, where chariots 
could hardly pass, much less manouvre, the arm 
of Achish, with its chariots and horsemen, struc 
northward, aiming at the fertile plain of Esdraelon, 
and drawing Saul away from his Benjamite strong- 
holds. The Israelites failed to close the passes 
over the eastern end of Mount Carmel, and the 
Philistines poured into the plain, where they could 
victual their large army and use their chariota 
with effect. Saul’s hillmen could not meet the 
enemy in such a place with much hope of success. 
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Their king was outmarched and outmanceuvred. 
No wonder that his stout heart trembled when 
he saw the Philistines in force on this vantage- 
ground (15 28*°5), The battle of Gilboa was from 
the first only a forlorn hope for Israel. On the 
other hand, when the Philistines ‘came up to 
seek David’ (25S 5!7-*), their strategy was faulty. 
Despising the enemy, they twice came up the 
Judwan (or possibly the Benjamite) valleys into 
the smnall plain of Rephaim (between Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem). Twice did David await his oppor- 


tunity in the hold (v.!") hard by, and twice did he 
inflict a severe defeat upon the Philistines. They 
failed because through over-confidence they chose 


a route more favourable to the enemy than to 
themselves. 

(c) Zactics.—The tactics of the Israelites in the 
earliest days were very simple, but often very 
eflective. I‘irst a surprise gained by stratagem, 
and then a sudden rush of men in which personal 
prowess had its full opportunity. For such warfare 
the strong cnelivilunlity of the Hebrew race fitted 
them in avery high degree. The stratagems de- 
ascribed in the Histarieal ooks belony to all periods 
and are of various kinds. 

(1) Night marches and night attacks were fre- 
vent, Joshua marched all night to the relief of 
xibeon, and, it seems, surprised the Amorites at 
dawn (Jos 10°). Mesha (Moabite Stone, line 15) 
captured Nebo from Israel by similar tactics. 
Gideon assailed the Midianite camp ‘at the begin- 
ning of the middle watch’ (Jg 7), ae. about mid- 
night. Saul attacked the Ammonites in the 
morning watch, t.e. shortly before dawn (1S 1174). 
Joram, king of Judah, when surrounded by the 
Edomites, cut his way through them with his 
chariots by night—a great feat, necding a clear 
night and able leading (2 K 8"). (2) An ambush 
was a favourite stratagem. By this Ai was cap- 
tured (Jos 8!%%8), and Gibeah (Jg 20%“), The 
Syrians tried it against Israel without success 
(2 K 6%*), With the ambush a pretended flight 
of the main body was often combined. (3) Similar 
to the ambush was the device of giving a deserted 
appearance to a camp, in the hope of taking the 
enemy at a disadvantage when he came to spoil it 
(2K Sos ef. 732). (4) A well-organized force could 
be divided just before an engagement, and the 
enemy put at a disudvantape by attack from more 
than one direction (Gin 14%, 2 § 183, ef. v.§). 

The usual defensive tactics of the Hebrews con- 
sisted of standing in close order, shield touching 
shield, with spears carried at the charge, and of 
awaiting the attack of the enemy on higher ground 
and with the front protected by a wady or other 
obstacle. Such probably was the array (apw 
madrékhdh) with which they fronted the Philis- 
tines in the valley of Elah (1S 177). In such a 
position they were unassailable, and things might 
well remain at a standstill for forty days (v.1* [not 
in LXX B}). Unless the position could be turned 
by a flank movement, the only resource left to an 
assailant was to seek to shake the steadiness of the 
array by enticing the prominent warriors to leave 
their posts to engage in single combats. This 
resource the Philistines in the valley of Elah tried 
in vain. ‘The men of Israel [when they saw 
Goliath] fled from him [back to their places in 
the array]’ (v.%). 

Israel's simple tactics were pony adapted only 
to broken country, such as the hill-country of 
Judah, with its caves and deep rugged widis. 
The enemy when defeated said, not without truth 
(1 K 20%), ‘Their god is a god of the hills; 
therefore they were stronger than we.’ For more 
scientific tactics we have to look to Israel’s foes. 
We see such in use at the battle of Gilboa. Saul, 
like Harold at Hastings, had formed his army 
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probably in close order on a hillside up which the 
enemy must advance to attack. But the Philis. 
tines, like the Normans towards the close of the 
battle of Hastings, prepared the way for the 
decisive attack by flights of arrows. Saul fell 
like Harold, pierced through by the archers (18 
31°), Then, and not till then, the Philistines could 
trust their chariots and horsemen to make a 
successful charge up the slope (28 1), and a de- 
cisive victory was won. 

Another good though unsuccessful piece of 
tactical skill was shown by the Syrians at the 
battle of Ramoth-gilead. The Syrian king massed 
his chariots (1 K 22%), and endeavoured to obtain 
a decisive effect by au ing them at a decisive 
pont viz. the person of Ahab. Ahab escaped this 

anger through his disguise, and was thus able to 
encourage his army by his presence ‘until the 
going down of the sun.’ Thus Israel was repulsed 

ut not routed at Ramoth-gilead. 

(ad) Fortresses played an important part in the 
wars of Palestine. In the days of the Judges 
Israel had no fortresses, but had to take refuge 
from Midianite (Jg 67) and Philistine oppression 
(1S 13%) in cave districts and among the mountains, 
But the land is studded with heights suitable for 
fortified posts, and under the kings these were 
crowned with walled cities. 

Fortresses (cities ‘having gates and bars,’ 1 S 237) 
were surrounded by walls a4 stone or of sun-dried 
bricks, built often close to the precipitous sides of 
a hill or mound.* If there were no precipice near 
to defend the wall, then a trench (59 hél) was 
added. Samaria had such a trench (1K 217 
[‘wall’ AV, ‘rampart’ RV]); and Jerusalem, 
though none was needed on the E., where ran 
the deep valley of Jehoshaphat, probably had one 
elsewhere (La 2°), 

The walls of Jerusalem were strengthened with 
towers and furnished with battlements (Jer 57° 
‘thy branches’ [KV, prob. a poetical term for 
‘battlements’ AV], cf. Zeph 1° and 2Ch 26%), 
On the walls were placed engines for throwing 
arrows and great stones (2 Ch 261). 

Of the attack of strong places by the Israelites 
we have many notices, Jericho was captured by 
coup de main with an ease in which Israel right] 
saw the hand of God; the falling of the walls 
sccms to be a metaphor describing the failing of 
the hearts of the defenders (Jos 6%, ef. 2%), 
Similarly, Judas Maccabzeus is said to have cap- 
tured a strong city by ‘rushing wildly ayainst the 
wall’ (évécecay Onpwdds rH Telxet, 2 Mac 121), 
Sometimes fire was applied to burn the gates or to 
set fire to a wooden dorinee (Jg 9-5?) ; this device 
is also pictured on the Assyrian reliefs. As early 
as the time of David the ‘mount’ or ‘bank’ (nbbb 
golélah, see below) was employed (2S 20"). If these 
means of attack failed, thie teniegere were obliged 
to maintain a wearisome blockade, until surrender 
was brought about by famine or treachery. The 
fall of Rabbah was perhaps hastened by threatened 
water-famine (2 8 127”). The Syrians (Aramseans) 
probably used engines (1 K 20!4 [RVm]); and the 
Assyrians, as masters of the art of war, practised 
regular siege operations. Great shields or screens 
were raised against the wall (Is 378), behind which 
archers were set to keep under the ‘fire’ of the 
defenders. Under cover of this bombardment a 
causeway was built (perhaps by captives) from the 
Assyrian camp to the city to be attacked. Rising 

adually in height, it was pushed nearer and nearer 
the city. Such a mound, when it touched the wall, 
might be used to facilitate an escalade or to bring 
the battering-ram on a level with the upper part 
of the wall. Another instrument of attack used 


* Compare Flinders Petrie (T'eld el-Hesy, 1801) and F. J. Blise 
(A Mound of many Cities, 1894). 
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by the Assyrians was a movable tower occupied by 
archers. If these archers succeeded in clearing the 
wall of its defenders, the tower could then be 
pushed up to the wall and the place taken by 
storm (cf. 1 Mac 13%-*), The steps in a slege are 
enumerated in Ezk 26% °, ; 

(e) Payment to warriors on service was appar- 
ently made chiefly in the form of booty. There are, 
however, sume allusions to pay of an ordinary kind. 
Amaziah is suid to have hired 100,000 men from 
Israel for his expedition against Edom for 100 
talents of silver (2 Ch 25°). The Assyrian warrior 
from the time of Sargon was a paid foreiyner, not 
an Assyrian peasant (/{A7’® p. 64). ‘The Chaldwan 
armies of Nebuchadrezzar were also mercenary 
(ib. p. 109). Antiochus Epiphanes opened his 
treasury, and gave his forces pay (6pwua, cf. Ro 
64, 1 Co 97) for a year (1 Mac 3%). But booty 
meant more to a warrior than pay, as the dis- 
appointment of the Israelite mercenaries shows 
(2 Ch 25 3, cf. Jg 5%). Bouty was to be divided 
in equal shares between those who went into the 
battle and those who guarded the camp (1 S 30% *). 
A chosen part was sometimes dedicated to the 
Lord (silver and gold, 2S 8"; sheep and oxen, 
1S 15"), or reserved for a leader (1S 30”). 

iii, Tm ConpucT OF WAR.—'he treatment of 
conquered enemies was often very severe. David 
removed the Ammonites from Rabbah and the 
other cities of Ammon which he captured, and put 
them to the hardest task-work in the form of 
hewing stone and making brick (2S 12%). The 
allied armies of Israel, Judah, and Edom deliber- 
ately made a desert of Muvab, filling the good land 
with stones, stopping the wells, and cutting down 
the good trees (2 K 3%). Joab slew every male 
whom he found in Edom (1 K 11%). The still 
more horrible cruelty of massacring women with 
child is more often ascribed to the enemy than to 
Israel itself (the Syrians in 2 K 8%, Menahem of 
Israel in 2 K 15'®, Ammon in Am 13), 

More reasonable severity was shown by ex- 
atriating the flower of an enemy’s army (the first 
haldean captivity, 2 K 24), breaking down part 

of the wall of an enemy’s city (2 K 14% and 25), 
and taking hostayes (2 K 14). 

Two instances of mildness are worthy of note. 
Ahab let Ben-hadad of Syria go free on his con- 
senting to a treaty (1 K 20%); ‘the king of Israel,’ 
on Elisha’s advice, fed and dismissed in safety o 
detachment of Syrians whom the prophet had 
taken by stratagem (2 K 6%). 

There is some uncertainty as to the treatment of the Canaan- 
ites by Israel at the conquest. It is true that, according to the 
earliest document (JE), only one family, that of Rahab, was 
saved alive at Joricho (Jos 621-25); that at Ai all persons were 
put to the sword Ser ‘ and that at Makkedah tive kings were 
alain in cold blood (1014-27), On the other hand, the passages 
ioe 1028 43 1114-23) which represent the extermination of the 

anaanites as carried out by the Israelites from one end of 
Palestine to the other are usually referred to a later document 
(D2, the work of the redactor of Deuteronomy), and, morcover, 
these ase cannot be reconciled with the very early docu- 
ment from which Jy 1 is taken, nor again with Jos 1684 1711-18, 
It ia clear from many precise statements in Joshua and Judges 
that Israel was not able to carry on a war to the knife; the 
conquerors were obliged to Rane terms to the conyuered. It 
may indeed be sh that Dt 20 (which belongs to the 
kernel of the book) enjoins the massacre of the Canaanites. 
But (1) D no less than D? is a later document than JE; (2) it is 
far from improbable that Dt 2010-14 contains the earlier law 
(applicable even to war with the Canannites), and that the 
Se cldalon of the Canaanites from the benefits of this law(vv.15-18) 
is due to the author himself, who wrote under the influence of 
the spirit which was soon to manifest itself in the violent 
reformation of Josiah (2K 281-20). We conclude that the 
Canaanites were in part massacred, in part reduced to task- 
work, in part borne with on sufferance, in part taken into Israel 
by intermarriage. 

iv. TREATIES.—Treaties of peace were granted 
to a beaten foe, the most common condition being 
the payment of an indemnity (Sennacherib to 
Hezekiah in 2 K 18"), A modern-sounding treaty 
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is that made by Ahab with Ben-hadad (1 K 20%); 
cities captured from Isracl were to be restored and 
the right to trade in Damascus was to be cunceded. 
An instance of a barbarian’s treaty is that offered 
by Nahash of Ammon to Jabesh-gilead (18 113) 
on the condition that the right eye of every male 
defender (? or of every inhabitant) of Jabesh- 
gilead should be put out. Savage as the oller is, 
it was probably seriously meant. 

v. ‘THE OUTLOOK OF THE PROPHETS ON WAR.—- 
The earliest pro puels show no horror of war as 
war, but lead or encourage their own people to 
resist the enemy. Deborah the prophetess rouses 
her countrymen against Sisera Ri g 4**) and gives 
the siynal for the battle (v.14). Samuel is at the 
head of the rising against the Philistines (1 S 7%13, 
perhaps a late peeiee: but of importance in this 
connexion). n unnamed prophet enconrages 
Ahab against Ben-hadad (1 K 20%-}4),  Elisha’s 
prophetic activity is the turning-point in the 
campaign against Moab (2 K 32°); and the same 
prep et, on his deathbed, heartens Joash of 

srael in the contest with Syria (2 K 13%), An 
interesting touch of mercy or of good policy appears 
in Elisha’s treatment of the Syrian prisoners in 
2 K 671-3, In the writing prophets, however, from 
Amos onwards we have a wider outlook upon war, 
War is no longer & mere event; it has become a 
symbol. The coming Day of the LorD is associ- 
ated with terrible wars (Am 65-7, Is 13%38, Jl 
3 (4]*27), On the other hand, the Latter Days 
are to be marked by universal peace, between 
nation and nation and even between man and beast 
(Is 2'-4 92-7 U6, } 6-9, Mio 41-4; cf, Zee 149-1. 16-19), 

vi. ALLUSIONS TO WAR IN THE NT.—In the 
Gospels three references to war, all in Luke, 
call for notice. In 3! orparevéuevor (‘soldiers on 
service,’ RVm) ask for and receive counsel from 
John the Baptist. [n 14% our Lord takes a 
lesson from the action of a king in ealling a 
council of war, and in 19% He prophesies that the 
enemy will cast up a dank (xdpaxa) against Jeru- 
salem, On these passages cf, Plummer’s St, Luke. 
In the Epistles, St. Paul shows in a dozen refer- 
ences to a soldier’s career that he looked at it 
with interest and even with sympathy. He calls 
the Christian life ‘the good warfare’ (1 Ti 1), 
refers to the soldier’s dyuvia (1 Co 97), holds up the 
soldier’s ideal of service for imitation (2 Ti 2* *), 
praises the Colossians as an inspecting oflicer might 
praise a legion (Col 2°), and compares the recovery 
of the erring for Christ to the taking of captives 
alive in battle (2 Ti 2%%). The apostle, moreover, 
describes himself in words of startling sternness as 
waging a warfare ob xara odpxa against pride and 
disobedience in his converts (2 Co 10°), In the 
Apocalypse there are several references to the 
great struggle between the saints and the powers 
of evil. There is ‘war in heaven,’ which resulta in 
the dragon and his angels being cast down to earth 


(Rev 127-7), The Beast (7d Onplov) makes war with 
the saints by commission from the Paeoe (137, 
omitted by AC, etc., has the support of the Syriac 


text—Philoxenian ?—published by Gwynn, 1897). 
The kings of the whole world (ris olxousdyns 8X75) 
are gathered together to Har-magedon for ‘the 
war of the great day of God the Almighty ’ (16!?-16), 
The Word (6 Aéyos) of God, who ‘in righteousness 
doth judge and make war,’ leads the armies which 
are in Reaver to final victory over the Beast 
(1912-21), 

The general teaching of the NT on war can 
hardly be better given than in the following 
words: ‘We have seen then so far that war is 
sanctioned by the law of nature—the constitution 
of man and the constitution of society ; and b 
the teaching and practice of Christ and of His 
immediate disciples. Certain limitations are im- 
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posed, on the ground of expediency, by society ; 
and, in the ideal brotherhood of men to which 
the Christian gospel teaches all men to aspire, 
war would be impossible. But, with a view to the 
necessary process of the attainment of this ideal, 
war in the abstract is not condemned. Here as 
always the Christianity of Christ looks to the 
motive’ (Bethune-Baker, Influence of Christianity 
on War, 1888, p. 18). 


LITERATURB.—Benzinger (1894), Heb. Archdologte, p. 360 ff.; 
Nowack (1804), Meh. Archdologie, i. pp. 857-875 (very full); 
Q. A. Smith, UGH L (passim). 


ee also ARMOUR, CAMP, ENGINE, 
FENCED CITIES, 


W. EMERY BARNES. 


WARD.—The Eng. word ‘ ward’ is another spell- 
ing of ‘guard.’ ‘ Ward’ is the older Teut. form 
(Anglo-Sax. weard), ‘guard’ came in through the 
Old Yr. garder ; cf, wage-gauge, warrant-guarantee. 
Both forms are used in AV, though, with one ex- 
ception,” the same words are not translated by 
both. The form ‘guard’ had not then been very 
long in use, but was already freely used synonym- 
ously with ‘ward.’ The Anglo-Sax. weard is the 
same in the masc.=‘a guard,’ ‘defender,’ and in 
the fem. =‘ guarding,’ ‘defence’; hence ‘ward’ is 
used in both these senses, as well as for a body of 
men on guard and the place in which one is 

uarded, a prison. Bunyan makes a distinction 
Fatween ‘ward’ and ‘guard’: Holy War, p. 94, 
‘He sent special orders to Captain Boanerges ... 
to put them all three in ward, and that they 
should set a strony guard upon them.’ 


‘Ward’ in AV means: (1) A body of men on guard; Jer 3718 
(pékiduth, only occurrence; lit. ‘oversight,’ OHL tr. ’p dy3 
‘sentinel ’); Ac 1210 (¢gurAexn), (2) The office of guarding, the de- 
fence: 1Ch 1t mishmereth, RV ‘allegiance’); Neh 1245 bis 
(mishmereth). (3) The position of the guard, post: 1 Ch 258 vis 

ward satel ward’ (RV ‘for their charyes,’ Heb. mishmereth) ; 
2616, Neh 1224.25 (all mtshinir); Is 218 Qnishmereth); Jth 846 
(Qievagis, RV ‘station’). (4) The place for guarding, prison, 
cell: Gn 408.47 4110 4217, Liv 2413, Nu 153% (all anishanary; 29 
208 (mishimereth); Ezk 109 (gugar, only occurrence; RV ‘cage’); 
1 Mac 143 (¢vAax7). 


The adverbial suffix ‘ ward,’ expressing direction 
towards a place, was formerly used with preat 
freedom. In AV we find ‘to Godward’ Ex 18}, 
2Co 34,1 Th 18; ‘to theeward’ 1S 19*; ‘to usward’ 
Ps 40°, Eph 1%, 2P 3°; ‘to youward’ 2Co 1)? 133, 
Eph 3°; and ‘to the mercy-seatward’ Ex 37%, be- 
sides the adverbs northward, rereward, thitherward, 
and the like. Cf. ‘To himward’ Dt 325 Tind.; ‘to 
themward,’ Berners, Frotssart, 16; ‘to Israel warde’ 
Nu 82)* Tind.; ‘to the city-ward,’ Berners, Krois- 
sart, 16; ‘ whiche waye soo ever warde,’ Erasmus, 
Crede, 46. J. HASTINGS, 


WARE (Anglo-Sax. warn; Skeat thinks the 
orig. sense was ‘ valuables’) is used in AV (in 
both sing. and plu.) for merchandise. The sing. 
occurs Neh 10°! (ning), 13'° (199), 13% (app); and 
the plu. in Jer 10" (4432), Ezk 278 (nyyn, AV 
‘the wares of thy making,’ RV ‘thy “handi- 
works’), 27% (ary), Jon 15 (0°52). We still retain 
‘warehouse,’ which Coverdale gives as two words, 
Jer 40" ‘Therefore yather you wyne, corne and 
oyle, and kepe them in youre ware houses.’—See 

AIRS. J. HASTINGS. 


WARE.—‘ Ware,’ ‘aware,’ and ‘wary’ are forms 
of the same adj., thea in ‘aware’ representing the 
Anglo-Sax. ge (gewaer, Middle Eng. twar, ywar), 
and the yin ‘wary’ being an addition. * Ware’ 
occurs in Mt 24” (1611, mod. edd. ‘aware’), Ac 148, 
2Ti 4% So Lv 5*!8 Tind. (518 ‘And the preast 
shall make an attonement for him for the ignor- 


*The exception is mishmdr, which is usuall 
but in Ezk 887 Neh 422.33 ig rendered ‘guard’; 
changes. 


tra ‘ ward,’ 
V makes no 


and that the narrator has onl 
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aunce whiche he dyd and was not ware’); Lk 
114 Rhem. ‘ Woe to you, because you are as monu- 
ments that appeare not, and men walking over, 
are not ware.’ Udall (in Hrasmus’ Paraph. 11. 278) 
uses ‘ware’ for modern ‘wary’; so Erasmus, Crede, 
127, ‘ware and wyse circumspection.’ es 
occurs in AV in 2 Es 75%, and ‘ wariness’ in Sir 
Vis, J. HASTINGS, 


WARS OF THE LORD, BOOK OF THE (nbqbp 1p 
ma; LXX B év BiBrtly [A BBA] I1drenos rod xuplov). 
—An authority quoted in Nu 21 to settle a 

uestion about the boundary between Moab and 
the Amorites. In all probability, the other two 
citations in the above chapter are from the same 
source. The last of these is indeed referred (v.*’) 
to a poem circulating amongst the mdshélim or 
reciters of sarcastic verses, but this does not prove 
that it was not incorporated also in the ‘ Wars of 
J.’ The book in question is mentioned nowhere 
else in the OT, for its ony with the ‘ Book of 
Jashar,’ although contended for by some, cannot 
be established. From the title we can readily 
infer the contents of the book. It was doubtless 
a collection of songs which celebrated the victories 
gained by Israel in its religious wars from the 
Mosaic age downwards. The title was chosen by 
men who delighted to think of J” as Israel’s com- 
mander - in - chief eee ma ‘J” of the hosts [of 
Israel) *), Cf. the words in the Song of Moses in 
Iex 158 § The Lorp is a man of war.’ 

The meaning of all the three citations in Nu 21 
is more or less obscure. The purity of the text is 
not beyond suspicion, and it may be also, as several 
critics hold, that some of the extracts refer to 
events which happened later than the Mosaic age, 
partially succeeded 
in accommodating the original languave to the new 
context. Stade, for instance, believes that the 
third quotation has in view incidents that occurred 
during the wars between Israel and Moab under 
thedynasty of Omri. The argument of Wellhausen, 
that the Well-song (vv.!7-1%) should be metaphori- 
cally Ped of the conquest of the Moabite cit 
Beer (well), is plausible but not convincing. If 
Cornill is right in assigning the whole passage in 
which the citations occur to E, there is probability 
also in his conjecture that ‘ the book of the Wars of 
the LorD’ originated in the N. kingdom. Its com- 
position willin any case hardly belater than B.c. 750. 


It is only fair to mention that some deny that 
Nu 21 furnishes any evidence whatever for the 
existence of a book called ‘the Wars of J”.’ Sayce 


(A Moers 22nd Oct. 1892) would render the passage 
thus: ‘Wherefore it is said in a (the) book, The 
wars of J” were at Zahab in Suph,’ ete. It may, 
however, be safely pppoe that few will agree 
to follow this line of interpretation. 

LirgraTurs.—Ryle, Canon of O7,19; W. R. Smith, OTJC3 
827; Delitzsch, Genesis, new ed. i. 7; Reuss, A7' Ill. 463; 
Cornill, Hinleitung 3, 69f.; Wellhausen, Comp. 343; Wildeboer, 
Lit. d, AT’, 22f.; Kittel, Hist. of Heb. i. 00; Kautzsch, Het. 
Schr. d. AT, Beilagen, 186; Budde, ‘The Well-song’ in New 
World, March 1895; Driver, LOZ 121. 

J. A. SELBIE, 


WASHINGS.—See UNCLEAN. 


WASHPOT (702 ¥p).—Only fig.: ‘Moab is my 
washpot,’ Ps 608= 108° (LXX Mwa8 A€8ns rijs édwldos 
ov, Vulg. Alvab olla spet mec, taking yn in ite 
Aram. (cf. Dn 37] sense of ‘trust’). Like the 
parallel ‘Upon (or unto) Edom will I cast my 
shoe,’ the expression appears to combine the 
ees of ownership and of contempt. Cf. art. 
SHOE. 


WASP (opt, Wis 128 AV and RVm; RV ‘hornet,’ 
see HORNET).—The common wasp, Vespa vulgaris, 
is very abundant in the East. 1e general colour 
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of its body is yellow, variegated by a _longi- 
tudinal black line. Its nest is composed of a 
papery substance, made by chewing up the wood 
and bark of trees, and is formed of hexagonal 
cells, like those of the bee. Wasps swarm in the 
neighbourhood of houses in the summer, and 
boldly enter them to feed on the meats, sweets, 
and fruits on the table. They also frequent the 
vineyards, esp. where grapes ure spread out to dr 
into raisins. They invade the caldron in whieh 
grape juice is boiled down to dibs, and shops where 
sweets and fruits are sold. Other Vespide are also 
included under the general title wasp. The hornet 
belongs to the same tribe, and both of these hymen- 
opterous insects are closely related to the bee. 
G. EE. Post. 

WATCH.—A division of the night. See Time, 

p. 766°. 


WATCHER (Aram. ‘y, ‘heod. efp).—A title ap- 
plied to angels in Dn 4!%- 17. 33 (10. 14. 20), Tt means 
wakeful one’ (Aq. Symm. éeyp#yopos), and occurs 
with great frequency in the (Ethiopic) Book of 
Enoch (see vol. 1. p. 707), as well as in Jubilees (4° 
8? 10°) and the Syriac Fathers. It is hardly likely 
that in Daniel it has already acquired the restricted 
sense of éypiyopa in these later writings; more 
pba. it is a designation of angels in general. 
see the Comm., esp. Driver, ad loc, 


WATER in EV is usually the equivalent of ap 
or Udwop. 


In 2 K 1827, Is 8612 RV ‘ water’ represents 0°)'?) and Kéré has 
o:o27 'p. In 2Co 1126 ‘ waters’ stands for tora puoi (RV ‘ rivers’). 
‘Watercourse’ is the tr. of nbyn (Job 38% RV ‘ waterfiood’), 
of OD b3 (Is 444), and of oO xyin (2 Ch 8280 RV ‘ spring of 
waters’), The last phrase is also rendered ‘ waterspring ’ 
(Pa 10788. 85), and ‘spring of water’ (Is 4118 6311). ‘ Waterspout’ 
is the tr. of N3¥ (Ps 427 RVm ‘ cataract’), and ‘watorflood’ of 
orp nday (Ps 6015), 

The verb ‘to water’ represents various Heb. expressions. It 
stande in Pr 1125 for the Hiph. of x1 (‘to throw [rain]’); in Ps 
66 for the Hiph. of 49) (‘to melt’); in Ps 659 for the Pile} of 
pie (‘to run over’); in Ps 368. for the Qal, in Ps 6519, Is 169 
for the Piel, and in Pr 112, Is 6510 for the Hiph., of 1 (‘to be 
saturated’); and in Gn 26.10 9923.78, Kx 216%, Dt 1110, 
Pa 10413, Ec 26, Ig 273, Ezk 177 826, J} 318 for aApwit (‘to 
give to drink’) apy is tr. ‘well watered’ In Gn 1319 and 
my] ‘watered’ in Is 6811, Jer 312 In Ps 728 ‘showers that 
water’ stands for the apposition 417] 0°3°37 (‘ showers—a 
down-pour’). ‘Watering’ in Job $711 is for ‘(RV ‘moisture’. 
‘Watering’ in Lk 1315 and ‘to water’ in 1 Co 36. represent 
wotituy. ‘To drink water’ (1 Ti 524) Ig the tr. of vdpororay. 
‘Waterpot’ (Jn 26-7 424) ig for tpia, and ‘without water’ 
(2 P 217, Jude 12) for &vudpos. ‘To have (i.e. to be supplied 
with) water’ (Jth 718) is for vdpsciirbas, ‘T3payeyds (Sir 2499) ig 
tr. ‘ conduit.’ 

6D is once rendered by ‘washing’ (Neh 423 RV ‘ water’). In 
Jos 118 186 the word Ia retained as part of a proper name (Nib jyp 
DY). 

Water is among the commonest and most widely 
diffused of natural substances, and the Scripture 
allusions to it are consequently both numerous and 
varied. At ordinary temperatures it is a liquid, 
transparent, yet capable of reflecting light from 
its surface (Pr 27%). When heated to the boiling 
point it is converted into invisible vapour (Is 64%), 
and the same process of evaporation takes place 
gradually at lower temperatures (Job 24"). hen 
cooled below the freezing point it solidifies into 
hard, transparent, brittle ice, which is compared 
to a stone (Job 38%), and to a breastplate (Sir 
43%), The water vapour in the air may be con- 
densed by cooling into the small drops of cloud or 
mist, or the larger drops of rain (Job 36%), or it 
may be deposited on the surface of objects as dew. 
If the cold in the atmosphere is sufficiently great, 
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the moisture may fall in frozen drops as hail, or in 
feathery ice-crystals as snow (see CLoub, Dew, 
HaiL, RAIN, SNOW). Among the most charac- 
teristic physical properties of water is that of 
quenching fire. he antagonism of these two 
‘elements’ appears in 1 K 18", Wis 19%, 

The water which the earth receives partly flows 
along the surface in the form of brooks, streams, 
and rivers, or gathers in ponds, lakes, and seas; 
and partly sinks beneath the ground, from which 
it may flow forth again in springs and fountains 
(Gn 167, Dt 87 etc.), or be recovered by sinking pits 
and wells (see WELL). 

Water plays an important part in changing the 
earth’s surface (Job 14}*), but the process is so slow 
that the streams, etc., which effect it seem to be 
among the most permanent features of the land- 
scape, and acquire a geographical significance. 
Thus we have the ‘water’ of Nephtoah (Jos 15° 
18), of Jericho (Jos 16'), of ‘the pool Asphar’ 
(1 Mac 9*), of Jordan (1 Mac 9%), andl of Gennesar 
(1 Mac 11°); the ‘waters’ of Meron (Jos 1157), 
of En-shemesh (Jos 157), of Meyiddo (Jg 5), of 
Nimrim (Is 15°), and of Dibon (1s 15°); the ‘ great 
waters that are in Gibeon’ (Jer 41}%), 

A situation on a navigable river or by the sea 
gave a city great commercial and other advantages ; 
e.g. Babylon (Jer 51!) and No (Nah 38, here esp. as 
a defence, cf. Is 337"). 

The waters, like the earth and the air, have 
their population of living creatures (Gn 1° 2). 2%), 
among which only those with fins and scales (i.e. 
fish) were recognized as clean by the Mosaic law 
(Liv 11% 20. 12.40) Tt, 149-20), Tmaves of fishes (Dt 
418), and of anything living in the water (Ex 204, 
Dt 5%), were forbidden. The ‘dragons in the 
waters’ (Ps 748) appear to have been mythical 
sea-monsters symb. of Kgypt; see SEA-MONSTER. 

Water is indispensable to all forms of life on the 
earth, whether animal or vegetable. Vegetation 
is refreshed by rain, dew, etc., and is specially 
luxuriant where there are streams or springs to 
moisten the soil. We read of the effect which the 

resence of water has on trees (Job 14° 29)", Ps 13, 
re 178), cedars (Nu 24°, Ezk 314), vines (zk 175), 
willows (Ts 444), flags or sedges (Job 8", Sir 4018 
RV), and lilies (Sir 504). One of these passages 
(Ezk 314‘) shows how irrigation was practised in 
order to convey water from a river to all the parts 
of the ground under cultivation. Seed was sown 
beside the waters (Is 32”), and even cast into 
them, as in Egypt when the Nile is in flood (Ee 
11’). The verdure of river-sides made them a 
favourite haunt of birds (Ca 5!%). 

Essential to vegetable life, water is equally 
essential to animals and man. It is enumerated 
among the necessaries of life in Is 33, Sir 297! 39%. 
Among its uses may be noticed— 

(a) Drinking. Here particular references are un- 
necessary, except to its water which flowed from 
the rock in Horeb (Ex 1758) and Kadesh (Nu 201), 
Next to the absence of water, the greatest of evils 
was water which for any reason had become un- 
drinkable. This was one of the PLAGUES OF 
Ecypt (vol. iii. p. 889), and similar calaiities 
appear in the Apocalypse (8'! 11°). Israel had an 
experience of bitter water at Marah (Ex 15%). 


The explanation of the remedy used by Moses on this occasion 
is uncertain. The tree may have had the natural Reopen of 

urifying the water (see Sir 38). Various plants are used in 
Nifferent arts of the world for a similar purpose. Rosenmiller 
(A. u.n. enl. ii. 28 f¥.) mentions Nellimaran in Coromandel, 
Sassafras in Florida, and Yerva Caniani in Peru. It seems doubt- 
ful, however, whether any plant now growing in the Sinaitic 
desert has such an effect, though Lesscps (L'isthme de Suez, p. 
10) says he has been told by Arab chiefs that a certain bitter 
thorn, growing in the desert, is used by them in this way. 
Burckhardt (Travels in Syria, 474) suggests that the berries 
of the plant called Gharkad (Peganum retusum) might have 
been employed, but other travellers have not found them 
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effectual (Robinson, BRP i. O8f.; Ebers, Durch Gosen cum 
Sinat, 116f.). 

The waters of Jericho were bad in Elisha’s day (2 K 219. 32), 
but no explanation save a miraculous one can be given of the 
remedy used in this case. 

Drinking water might be fouled by the feet of 
animals (zk 327} 34/8), Certain bitter potions 
receive special mention, such as ‘water of gall’ 
(Jer 84 915 93'5)) and the water mixed with the 
ashes of the golden calf (Ex 32%). Water mixed 
with dust from the floor of the tabernacle was 
used in the ordeal of chastity described in Nu 5. 

Water was not only drunk alone, but also mixed 
with wine (Ps 754, Pr 92, 2 Mac 15°). The incident 
of the making of water into wine at Cana is given 
as the earhest of the miracles of Jesus (Jn 25 44), 
Water for domestic purposes was usually drawn 
by women (Gn 24%, Ex 26 159", Jn 4%) or by 
servants (It 29"), The Gibeconites were reduced 
to this menia) office (Jos 9"), In Mk 143] the 
unusual circumstance of a man bearing a pitcher 
of water enables the two disciples to recognize their 
guide. Supplies of drinking water were carried in 
skins, larger or smaller (see BoTTLE), and we hear 
also of vessels of earthenware and stone. 

(6) Washing of clothes (Jer 13!), of the hands 
(Job 9”, Mt 27%), the feet (Gn 249? 43% Lk 74, 
Jn 13°), and the whole person (Jth 10? 127), To 
‘pour water upon the hands’ is synonymous with 
being a servant (2 K 3"). In the ceremonial 
system of the OT, washings occupied a prominent 
place, ‘The priests were washed at their consecra- 
tion (ix 29‘), and the Levites were sprinkled when 
they were set apart to their special duties (Nu 87). 
There was a laver before the tabernacle, in which 
the priests washed their hands and feet before 
offering sacrifices (Mix 3018-21 407- 9-82), Special ablu- 
tions were required on particular occasions, such 
aus the Day of Atonement (Lv 164 * %), The sacri- 
ficial flesh was washed before it was burnt (Lv 
1% 38 g2!), Washing was a frequent Process for 
removing ceremonial defilement. (Lv 1192 15° 1735, 
Dt 23"), <A specially interesting case is that of 
recovery from leprosy (Lv 148°). In connexion 
with leprosy and certain other forms of unclean- 
ness running water required to be used (Lv 
145. 6. 60.01. 62 518) Nu 1917), The ‘water of separa- 
tion’ used for sprinkling the unclean (Nu 19, 
He 9") consisted of running water mixed with 
the ashes of a heifer that had been burnt along 
with cedar wood and h 880). 

(c) Cooking, as in lizk 24°, 

(d) Medicinal Bathing (Jn 5* 4), 

In Eastern lands, where so much depends on the 
presence of water, the distress caused by drought 
18 very great, and is often vividly described in 
Scripture (Is 19°, Jer 143, J] 1”). The same result 
follows when a water-supply is cut off, which was 
a common operation of warfare and sieve. Jehosh- 
aphat and his allies stopped the wells of Moab 
(2 KK 3% 2%), Wfolofernes did the same for Bethulia 
(Jth 77 8° 11), Hezekiah, when besieged b 
Sennacherib, succeeded in reversing this soso 
ing, and in securing water for the besieged while 
the besiegers were deprived of it (2 Ch 32% Sir 
48'"), When water is scarce from such causes, 
it has to be doled out carefully (La 54, Ezk 44. 36), 
‘Water of allliction’ seems to mean a supply that 
is limited either from scarcity (Is 30”) or as a 
punishment (1 K 2277, 2 Ch 18%). 

Water, though so necessary, is also a source of 
danger. It may cause death by suffocation (2 K 
8°) or by ordinary drowning. Of the latter the 
Flood and the overthrow of the Egyptians at the 
ted Sea are the most notable Scripture instances. 
In the miracle of Christ’s walking on the water 
(Mt 1475) we see this natural property for once 
overcome. Water may be destructive from its 
force when agitated by storms (Ezk 277-4, Wis 
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53, Lk 83-35), or when rushing along in a torrent 
(2S 5”, Rev 1215), or from its simply submerging 
the works of man (Ezk 26) 19), 

‘Water’ is used for tears (Ps 119, Jer 9}- 38, 
La 18 3), and for the liquid that flowed along 
with the blood from the pierced side of Christ 
(Jn 19%), The nature of the latter has been much 
discussed, and all attempts at ordinary physio- 
logical explanation seem doubtful. The commen- 
taries must be consulted for the various views 
that have been suggested. See also MEDICINE 
(vol. iii. p. 326"). The substance NEPHTHAR (which 
see) is called ‘ thick water’ (2 Mac 1*: 21: 31. 83), 

In the biblical cosmogony water held an im- 
portant place. There was a primitive waste of 
waters, which was divided into two portions by 
the firmament. The upper portion was the source 
of rain. The dry land rose out of the lower 
portion and was founded upon it. The FLoop, 
in which both the waters above and those beneath 
were let loose (Gn 7), was a catastrophe provided 
for by the very structure of the universe (2 P 3° °). 
These and similar cosmological ideas appear in 
Job 26829, Ps 337 1043-6 1484, Pr 304, Is 40%, Jth 
92164, While the heathen deified the waters as 
well as the other forces of nature (Wis 137), the 
biblical conception consistently subordinates them 
to God. He controls the waters of the thunder- 
storm (2S 223 Ps 18!! 293 771617, Jer 1018 6125), 
The division of the Red Sea is His work (Ps 78", 
Ts 43* 61°), It is in obedience to Him that the 
water flows from the rock (Ps 1148) It is He 
who moves the sea (Am 58 9°). The voice of God 
is compared to the sound of many waters (Ps 934, 
Ezk 43°, Cf. Rev 1? 14? 198), 

The metaphorical usages of water are numerous. 
The want of it is an emblem of spiritual need 
(Ps 42! 63!, Am 811), and its presence becomes, in 
some of the most beautiful poetry of Scripture, a 
figure for spiritual refreshment and blessing (Ps 
237, Is 30% 32? 35% 7 4118 432 448 4919 65! 581, Jer 31%, 
Kzk 47!-4, J] 3}8, Zec 148, Jn 78, Rev 7)6 218 22). 17), 
It represents a blessing which may be neglected 
(Jer 2) 1738 1814), It suggests the yvratefulness of 
good news (Pr 25"); and wisdom, as the drink of 
the soul, is compared to it (Sir 15°). Water sym- 
bolizes the means of moral cleansing (Ezk 16* ® 
36%, Eph 5%, He 10%), with which we may connect 
the whole subject of BAPTISM, and also the con- 
ception of Christians as ‘born of water’ (Jn 3°, 
1 Jn 5° 8), Bitter drink is a metaphor for trouble 
(Ps 73)°), and water in ita dangerous aspect is still 
more extensively so (Ps 18'® 32° 46° 66}? 69} 2-14 
8877, Is 432, La 3°4, Jon 2°), Enemies are spoken of 
under a similar figure (Ps 1244 1447, Is 87 [Assyria] 
17? 8 [the nations] 28% !’, Jer 47%). 

Various subordinate metaphors are deserving of 
notice. Water becomes a figure for instability of 
character (Gn 494), for weakness and dissolution 
(Ps 22)* 587 10918, Ezk 71”), and for worthlessness 
(Wis 16%). Pride passes like a ship that leaves no 
track on the waters (Wis 5’). The foam of water 
(or, perhaps better, a chip on a stream, cf. RVm] 
is an Ea sei of extreme transiency (Hos 10"). 
To give earth and water is a token of submission 
(Jth 27). In Sir 15-27 the choice between life and 
death is compared to that between fire and water. 
The wickedness of Jerusalem is likened to the water 
of a fountain (Jer 6’). Stolen water isan emblem 
for secret sin (Pr 91"), and the pS of water is 
a figure for unlawful love (Sir 26%). To drink the 
waters of a country is to conquer it (2 K 19%, Is 
37%), or to seek Bi bee with it (Jer 2!*), The 
letting out of water has as its counterparts the 
beginning of strife (Pr 17), or the giving of liberty 
to a wicked woman (Sir 25"), Apostate disciples 
are compared to waterless wells (2 P 2!"), or clouds 
(Jude 1%), The inconsistency of blessing and cursing 
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is suggested by the im Vaio of fresh and salt 
water coming from a fountain together (Ja 3!-!*), 
The salt in the sea corresponds to God’s wrath 
against the heathen (Sir 39%). The smallness of a 
waterdrop compared with the sea 1s an Image of 
the relation of time to eternity (Sir 18). eep 
water is a figure for wise counsel (Pr 18* 205). 
Judgment Pl righteousness are likened to the 
waters of a mighty stream (Am 5%). ‘The extent 
of the sea is made to sugeest the universal spread 


of God’s glory (Is 11°, Hab 21). 
JAMES PATRICK. 


WATERSPOUTS. — Only Ps 42? ‘ Deep calleth 
unto deep at the noise of thy waterspouts’ (RVm 
‘cataracts’); Heb. a tay Sipd atip aia dy alam; LAX 
dSuocos ABuccov émixadetrac els Pwvhy ray KaTapaxTov 
gov. ‘The only other occurrence of the word ‘3s 
isin the very obscure paxsuge 28 56%, so that its 
meaning is somewhat uncertain, although in late 
Hebrew it cans a spout or pipe (cf. Job 38% 
‘Who hath cleft a channel for the waterflood ?’ 
abyn jey> abe-p). The reference in Ps 42’ is prob. to 
the numerous noisy waterfalls in a stream swollen 
by the melting of the snow (see Duhm, ad loc.). 


WAVE - BREAST, WAVE - OFFERING. — See 
SACRIFICE. 


WAW (letter).—See VaAu. 
WAX.—See WRITING, p. 9-458. 


WAX.—This verb, which means to grow (Middle 
Eng, waxen, Anglo-Sax. weawan, allied to avédveuv), 
is frequently used in AV, and gives another syn. 
for ‘grow,’ as in Lk 1 ‘And the child grew, and 
waxed strong (é€xparatoiro) in spirit,’ 13% ‘And it 
prew, and waxed a great tree’ (éyévero els dévdpor 
péya, RV ‘became a tree,’ omitting uéya with 
edd.). Cf. Manndeville, 7ravels, 105, “in Ethiopia, 
when the children be young and little, they be all 
yellow; and when that they wax of age, that 
yellowness turneth to be all black.’ The word is 
sometimes used with scarcely more meaning than 
‘become,’ as Nu 11° ‘Is the Lord’s hand waxed 
short?’ So Mt 26°? Tind. ‘And he toke with him 
Peter and the two sonnes of Zebede, and began to 
wexe sorowfull and to bein an agonye’; Lk 1® 
Tind. ‘The Pharises began to wexe busye aboute 
him,’ It was, however, formerly used in the sense 
of grow or increase, without an adjective (it is never 
so used in AV), as Ac 6? Wye. ‘The word of the 
lord wexed’; Gn 9? ‘Tind, ‘See that ye encrease, 
and waxe.’ J. HASTINGS. 


WAY (373, ™k, 436s), meaning literally either 
roud* or journey, is used by a natural figure for 
course or manner in a great variety of applica- 
tions. It is used for God’s pur ose or action 
(Ex 3333, Job 21%! 36%, Ps 672 77%, Pr 872, Is 268 40%, 
Job 218 3447), described by varied epithets of 
excellence (Ps 25), 2 S$ 223!, Ps 18”, Dt 32%, Rev 16%, 
Dn 4°7, Hos 14°, Job 264, Ro 11%), defended against 
doubt (Ezk 18-23%), and contrasted with man’s 
plans and doings (Is 55°); also of His command- 
ments (Gn 18”, Ex 187 325, Dt 9! 11° 31% Jg 2”, 
Job 23", Ps 37% 119, Jer 545, Mal 28, Mt 2275, 
Mk 12)4, Lk 2071, Dt 5% 8 10! 1129 19° 2617 28% 3036, 
Jos 225, Pg 182! 254 5138 81!3 95! 1037 119% 128! 138°, 
2S 2092-1 K 23 gis gos 1133-88 Tg 09 40% 682 6317 645 
Jer 7), which He is ready to teach men (Ps 25° ® 
Q7TU 328 Gl 11927. H- 83. 87 13924 1438, Ts 307 35%, Jer 
3239 498, Mic 4%, Ps 161 119%- 1° 235), and in obedi- 
ence to which there is reward (Pr 8**, Zec 3’, Mal 
2°), Man’s conduct generally is spoken of as a 


‘way’ (1 K 24 8%, 2Ch 6, Psa 119'%, Ja 56”) or 


* For an account of the main roadwaysof Palestine see articles 
TRADE AND COMMERCE, p. 805", aud Wak, p. 8U20, 


‘ways’ (1S 18%, Job 48 13 223, Pg 39! 1195 % 
Ezk 164, Ac 14'6, 1 Co 41, Ja 15, ef. Pr 6"), morall 

contrasted as good (1S 123, 1 Kk 8%, 2 Ch 67, Jo 

317, Ps 16 10] ®, Pr 2° 2927, Is 267, Mt 218, Ro 3!”, 
1 Co 1231, 2 P 215-21) and bad (Gn 6, Nu 2282, Jg 2)9, 
1 K 13%, Job 8 221, Pg 11.6 364 4918, Pr 414-19 198, 
Ezk 338, Hos 10, Ps 105 1255, Pr 119 218: 15 331 199 1.42 
2275 288-18) Jer 157) Although man is free to 
choose his own ‘way’ (Ps 119, Pr 72 21% 23)9), 
hating the evil ‘way’ (Ps 11919. 0 128) or choosing 
it (1s 538 57!7 508 65°, Jer 321, Is 66°), yet training is 
important (Pr 22°), and example, whether for good 
(Jg 247 2Ch 20%, 1K 22), as David’s (2 K 223, 
2 Ch 12°7178), or for evil (1 K 15%, 2 K 217, Pr 1 
1677 2819, Tg 3)%, Jer 2'5 10? 18%, Kzk 2315-8!) ag of 
the kings of Israel (2 K 8'8 168, 2 Ch 215 38 283), of 
the house of Ahab (2 K 877, 2 Ch 22), of Jeroboam 
(1 KK 15% 162.1% 26 22°") of Balaain (2 P 2), and of 
Cain (Jude ™); but example is not always followed 
(1S 8% 5, 2 Ch 21%), As a man’s course is well 
known to God (Job 24% 314 344, Ps 119! 1398) Pr 
57, Jor 16'7), He deals with him according to his 
deserts (1 KK 8°?, 2 Ch 63, Ps 146°, Jer 4!8, Ezk 72” 
112! 16% 293! 369, 1 K 8%, 2 Ch 6, Job 3414 Pr 1414 
Jer 17}© 32), Ezk 73 188 24'!¢ 33°°, Hos 4°, Zec 1°) in 
pee of occasional appearances to the contrary 
(Ps 377). But God desires men to consider their 
‘ways’ (Ezk 20% 16% 36%! 52, Hag 15) and turn 
from the evil (2K 17%, 2Ch 7}4, Pr 58, Is 55’, 
Jer 75 1811 255 26538 3515 368-7, Ezk 18% 3381), 
Jon 3% 39 Zee 14), which He hates (Pr 8! 165°); 
and He promises to guide them into the good 
(Pr 4! 8”), which He loves (Pr 11”). There are 
two ‘ways’ before man (Jer 218, Mt 73334 of, 
Lk 13%. ®, also Didaché, i. 1, and Ep. of Barnabas, 
xvili.), one of which leads to life, peace, and 
happiness (Pr 6% 1027-29 1} 124 136 15% 1617, Ac 2%, 
Ro 3", Pr 3 167 418), and the other to death, 
trouble, and misery (Pr 7? 131 14147 16% 2116 229 
29°5, Ty 697), in spite of man’s illusions (Pr 12!5 % 
21%), This close connexion between conduct and 
condition is shown in the use of ‘way’ or ‘ways’ 
for man’s lot as well as his deeds (Gn 28%, Ex 20”, 
Dt 1, Jos 18, Jg 1858, Dt 28; the literal sense is 
in these six passages passing over to the figurative, 
which appears clearly in 2S 22%, Ps 184, Job 3* 
198 2319 22% Pg 35%). A man may think of orderin 

his lot after his own wishes (Pr 16°, Jer 10), but Go 

disposes it according to llis own will (Ps 37% 85%, 
Pr 2823) Ps 9]!!) Dn 5%), to which it is well for 
man to commit himself (Ps 375, Pr 38). One lot 
none can escape, for death is ‘the way of all the 


earth’ (Jos 23/4, 1 K 2, ef. Job 16%), 
The panos of God, foretold by the prophets 
(Is 403, Mal 3!) and fulfilled in Christ, is described 


as the ‘way of the Lonp’ (Mt 38, Mk 12-8, Lk 347%, 
Jn 1%, Ac 187-4 of, Ac 13°), of peace (Lk 1”), of 
truth (2 P 27), and of salvation (Ac 167). Christ 
Himself is (Jn 14458), or has opened up, the way 
for man to God (Heb 9% 10); and, accordingly, 
the Christian religion is spoken of simply us ‘the 
Way’ (Ac 9? 19% 3 294 2414. 23), either because Christ 
claimed to be the Way (Jn 14°), or because He had 
spoken of the narrow way unto life (Mt 7'*); or, 
lastly, because in Him was fulfilled the prophetic 
saying regarding the way (Is 40°, Mal 3'). 
A. E. GARVIE. 

WAYMARK. —In Jer 317) ‘the virgin of 
Israel’ is called on to set up waymarks and make 
guide-posts to mark the way for the returning 
exiles. The Heb. word tr? ‘waymark’ is ry, 
which apparently means here a small stone pillar, 
similar to our milestones, with an indication of 
routes and distances. ‘The only other occurrences 
of the Heb. term are 2 K 23!" (of the tombstone 
of the man of God from Judah; AV wrongly 
‘title,’ RV ‘monument’) and Ezk 39% (of Pe 
stone to be set up to guide the burying party 
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to a corpse; AV and RV ‘sign’) In Jer 31 
(Gr. 38]* the LAX, confusing with yyy (Zion), 
reads grijcov ceauriv, X(ejov; in 2K 237 it has 
oxdtredov, and in Ezk 39)5 onpetor. 


WEALTH.—i. ZTerms.—In OT ‘wealth’ is tr® of 
ji hén, wdobros, etc., divitie ; Sn hayil, wdobros, 
divitte [but also, as its proper meaning is ‘strength,’ 
‘resources,’ dvvayus, ete.]; a0 {ébh, properly ‘good,’ 
‘prosperity,’ an Elizabethan sense of ‘wealth’; nid 
kéah, properly ‘strength’; ooo) nekhdsim, ra twdp- 
xXovra, xpyuwara, substantia [only in post-exilic litera- 
ture; the corresponding Aram. ?'p2} in Ezra is tr? 
‘expenses,’ ‘ goods’); and in NT of edropla, ucqut- 
sitio. ‘Wealthy’ tr. in AV v5v, Jer 49%! (« quiet,’ 
‘ease’), but RV (from AVm) ‘that is at ease’; 
‘wealthy place’ stands in Ps 16) for ny (‘satura- 
tion’), prob. error for nn ‘a spacious place.’ The 
common term for ‘riches’ is wy. 

iil. National wealth would consist in the fertility, 
etc., of the soil, the minerals, streains, pasturage, 
population, cattle, etc.; in the neighbourhood of 
the country to trade-routes, and in natural facili- 
ties of intercourse with other nations; cf. PALKS- 
TINH, TRADE. Dt 87" describes the land as well- 
watered, rich in cereals, grapes, olives, figs, iron, 
and brass. It is possible, however, that these 
verses come from an exilic editor, and that the 
colouring is heightened by an exile’s fond recollec- 
tions of the ancicnt home of his people. The older 
description ‘flowing with milk and honey,’ Nu 13”? 
(JE), suggests that the wealth of the land was 
chiefly pastoral. Naturally, the scttled govern- 
mnent of the monarchy fostered trade, and pro- 
moted a certain accumulation of wealth, especially 
in the days when the Israelite States were inde- 
pendent and powerful, and were receiving, and 
not paying, tribute, ¢.g. in the days of Svlomon 
(1 K 10%) and in the early days of Isaiah (Is 2°). 
Dt 8!- 38 looks back to prosperous periods such as 
these. Nevertheless, in view of the uncommercial 
character of the peuple, and the barrenness of 
large portions of the country, especially in Judea, 
Israel can hardly have been wealthy, even in pro- 
portion to its population, as compared with great 
commercial and conquering nations, We gather 
from the prophets of the $th cent. that in Israel, 
as elsewhere, the matcrial well-being of the people 
perry was greater in the earlier stayes of the 
ustory, before the development of civilization led 
to the accumulation of land in large properties. 

The Jewish community in Palestine after the 
Exile was poor, and burdened with tribute to 
Persia; and, as it seems, with wealthy nobles who 
preyed upon the necessities of their brethren (Neh 
125, Hap 164) 21607) Zoe 8! Mal 3'4), ‘Time, no 
doubt, brought some improvement ; and a measure 
of prosperity resulted from the work of Nehemiah ; 
but the tone of the Psalms and other literature of 
the Persian and earlier Greek period suggests that 
the people yenerally, at any rate, were poor. There 
was, however, some revival of national wealth 
under the later Maccabwan kings, and still more 
under the Herods: witness the splendid buildings 
of Herod the Great. In addition to a settled 
yoverninent, two other causes contributed to pro- 

uce this result. First, Palestine could not fail to 
profit in some measure by the growing prosperity 
of the Roman empire. Secondly, the Jews of the 
betslon often engaged in commerce and became 
wealthy ; the sanctity of the temple brought vast 
crowds of pilgrims to J crusalem for the great feasts, 
and increased the trade of the city; also, devout 
Jews and proselytes sent costly offerings to the 
temple. In the thirty or forty years, however, 
before the fall of Jerusalem, Palestine suffered 
severely from misyovernment and disorder. 

iii. Individual wealth.—In the outlying pastoral 


districts we meet with men like Nabal in southern 
Judah (18 25) and Barzillai in Gilead (2 8 177-9), 
rich in flocks and herds and slaves; and their 
circumstances supyvested the terms in which the 
wealth of the patriarchs is described, e.g. Gn 24%, 
The chief use which snch men had for their pos- 
sessions was to maintain a vreat retinue, which 
gave them power and distinction. Another class 
of rich men consisted of chiefs, kings, priests, and 
other vreat officials, like Gideon, Abimelech, Jeph- 
thah, Eli, and the kings of Israel and Judah. Their 
authority brought them wealth (15 87), We 
learn from the prophets of the 8th cent, (Ig 5%? 
etc.), that towards the end of the monarchy there 
grew up a class of great landowners; and Neh 5 
illustrates the process. In bad times the ‘ nobles 
and rulers’ lent money, probably at exorbitant 
rates, on the security of the land, which became 
forfeit to them when the borrowers failed to fulfil 
their obligations. The allusions in the Prophets 
show that wealth had now become an instrument 
of luxury and display. Apart from Solomon, we 
have no instance in the OT of the successful 
Israclite merchant, of wealth gained by trade. 

In the NT wealthy men like Joseph of Arima- 
thea and the young ruler appear upon the scene; 
such, too, figure in parables (e.g. Lk 16"), and in 
the teaching; but none of them play any important 
art in the history of our Lord or the early Church. 

oth in the Gospels (Mk 107-77) and elsewhere (e.g. 
Ja 5'-6) wealth is represented ay involving spiritual 
disad vantayes, and as accompanied by Hieheianded 
injustice, and by persecution of the Church. 

W. H. BENNETT. 

WEAN (522).—For the Eastern usages connected 
with weaning see art. BIRTH, vol. i. p. 301% The 
meaning of Ps 131° (‘Surely I have stilled and 
quicted my soul; like a wenned child upon his 
mother, my soul is upon me like a weaned child’) 
is that the Psalmist has learned to renounce Jofty 
aspirations, as the weaned child has learned to 
dispense with its mother’s breast. 


WEAPONS.-—-See ARMOUR. 


WEASEL (15h héled).—The anthority of the 
LXX yas and Vulg. mustela (Lv 11°") is in favour 
of the EV ‘weasel,’ and others of the Jfustelide, 
as the marten and civet. The authority of the 
Arab. khuld, the covnate of héled, which signifies 
the spalax or mole-rat of the East, would be 
ayainst the rendering ‘weasel,’ were it not that 
cognates often have widely different meanings. 
In the articles CHAMELEON and MOLE we have 

iven all the evidence that bears on the question. 

t is perhaps best to follow the LAX and Vulg., 
and render ‘ weasel,’ which must be held, however, 
to include other Alustelide in Palestine, as the 
marten, Mustela foina, L. (Arab. nims), the ich- 
neumon, lierpestes Ichnewmon, Fisch. (Arab. nims 
and zerdi), and the genet, Genctta vulgaris, C. A. 
Gray (Arab. nisnds and sammiir), and others. 

G,. HE. Post. 

WEAVING (228 ‘ weave,’ 2x ‘web’ or ‘shuttle.’ 
Besides AV occurrences, RV gives ‘weave in 
chequer work’ for AV ‘embroider’ [72] in Ex 28", 
and ‘weave tovether’ for AV ‘wrap up’ in Mic 78, 
where MT pinay: is prob. corrupt). — Weaving is 
closely connected with spinning, as the materials 
for the loom were, for the most part, products of 
the spindle. Weaving, like spinning, 18 a very 
ancient art, one of the first invented by civilized 
man, being necessary for the pre aration of his 
clothing, and we find abundant evidence of it upon 
the monuments. ‘The early proficiency of Egyptian 
weavers is established by the remains of their 
textile fabrics, some of their linen proaucts being 
like silk to the touch, and equa! to our finest 
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eambric in texture (Wilkinson, Anc. Eqgyp. ui. 161, 
ed, 1878); and vestures of fine linen are mentioned 
in the story of Joseph (Gn 41). The goodly 
Bab. garment found at Jericho indicates the skill 
of the Chaldiean weavers ; and the ‘ fine linen,’ the 
‘finely wrought garments’ (Ex 31 RV), and other 
articles of similar character mentioned in Ex. by P, 
as prepared fur the tabernacle, and the garments 
of the priests, make it evident that the Iebrews 
had attained proficiency in the art. Weaving was 
generally carried on by men in Egypt, but women 
sometimes engaged in it (Herod. il. 35; Wilkinson, 
i. 316, 317), and this seems to have been true of 
the Llebrews also (2 K 237, Pr 31%). The loom was 
of various kinds, upright and horizontal, and the 
woof was pushed both upwards and downwards 
(Wilkinson, ii. 170, 171). The Ilebrews after arriv- 
ing in Palestine would have a similar variety, but 
in the desert they might use simpler forms, such as 
are still found there. Burckhardt (Bed. and Wah. 
i. 67) describes a loom which consists of two short 
sticks driven into the gruund at such distance 
apart as the width of tho piece to be woven re- 
quires, and upon these a cross-piece, two other 
similar stakes with cross-picce being placed at a 
convenient distance frum the first. ees theso 
cross-pieces the threads of the warp are stretched, 
the upper and under threads being kept apart by a 
flat stick. ‘The common loom of the country to- 
day is quite simple, and has no doubt been used 
for centuries without much change. Two upright 
posts are fixed in the ground, which hold the roller 
to which the threads of the warp are fastened, and 
upon which the cloth is wound as itis woven. The 
threads of the warp are carricd upward towards the 
eciling at the other end of the room, and pass over 
rollers, and are gathered in hanks and weighted to 
keep them taut. ‘The ditlerent sets are Bete apart 
by reeds. ‘The weaver sits at the cloth-roller and 
works the shuttle, while the healds are worked by 
treadles. We have no mention of the loom as a 
whole in the Bible, but from the incidental notices 
of various parts we infer that it did not diller 
reatly from that now in use. Thus we have the 
eam, with which a great spear or its staff is com- 
pared (15 177,28 21, 1 Ch 11% 20°), from which 
we should infer that the cloth-roller is intended. 
In Jeg 16" the loom itself may be meant, the word 
in Heb. (23x) being derived from the verb to weave, 
while the word in the other passages (1139) is from 
quite a different root. The pin (1n:) in the above 
passage seems to be that which holds the web, ¢.e. 
the cloth-roller, for Samson carried it all away 
attached to hishair. The shuttle (27x) 18 the emblem 
of the swift passing of human life (Job 7°), and 
the thread work (a51) or thrum (fs 38!) which 
fastens the web, furnishes, by its being cut off at 
the hands of the weaver, a striking simile for 
sudden death. These and other notices indicate 
that weaving was a household word with the 
Hebrews, and it is quite probable that many 
families produced their own wearing apparel, as 
did that of the virtuous woman (Pr 31). The pro- 
ducts of weaving were various: fine linen, purple 
and scarlet, woollen, goats’-hair cloth, tent-cloth, 
sack-cloth, ete., were produced in abundance. 
Garments of flax and wool together were forbidden 
(Lv 19!*, Dt 22"), but stufls of variegated patterns 
worked in the loom, perhups by gold thread, were 
produced as we know they were in Egypt (Wilkin- 
son, ii. 166). This work may be that of the ‘cun- 
ning workman,’ and of those who ‘devise cunning 
see (Ex 35%) [see, on these expressions, EMBROID- 
ERY (3)], and certainly it is the clothing ‘inwrought 
with gold’ (Ps 45" RV). The high priest’s garments 
seem to have been of this character, woven in one 
piece (Jos. Ant. ll. vii. 4), as we know Christ’s 
coat (xirwy) was (Jn 19%). H. PORTER. 


WEDDING.—See MARRIAGRE. 


WEEDS, as tr. of 0 suph, Jon 2°), refers to sea 
weeds. The Red Sea was called "o-p:, because of 
the numbers of them in its waters (see SUPH). 
The weeds (xépros) of Sir 403° mean the same as our 
indefinite English term weeds. 


WEEK. 
WEEKS (FEAST OF).—See PENTECOST. 
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i, Introductory. The Sources, monumental and literary. 


Tur Herrew Wruiaut-SysteMm. 
ti. e The Babylonian or 252-grain unit. 


See ‘TIME. 


fii. (b) The new Syrian or 820-grain unit. 
Iv. (c) The Vhennician or 224-vrain unit. 
v. (d) The syncretic weight-system of the Mishna, 
MEASURES OF LENGTIT AND SURFACR 
vi. The approximate value of tho Lebrew cubit. 
vii. Its subdivisions and multiples, 
. Surface measure. 
MRASURES OF CAPACITY. 
ix. Scale of wet and dry measures. 
ephah-bath. 
x. The measures of Scripture. 
Litcrature, 


The value of the 


i. Introductory. The Sources, moniwnental and 
literary.—The system of weights and measures 
adopted by a particular nation of antiquity is 
not merely a subject of interest to the metro- 
logist, but is of importance to every student 
of the history and development of the human 
race, In its metrology we have a clue, frequently 
older than anything to be found in its literature, 
to the forces at work in shaping the social and 
economic development of this particular nation, 
and to the influence, it may be, which it was 
able to exercise in its turn. The early economic 
history of a nation or country, in particular, is 
& eye ht of which in many cases the student of 
metrology holds the key. This is to some extont 
true even of the economic history of the Hebrews, 
notwithstanding the comparative antiquity of their 
literature, and the almost entire absence of monu- 
mental evidence in the shape of actual weights and 
measures. 

An outline of our still imperfect knowledge of 
Hebrew weights and measures may he expected to 
include the following topics :—(1) A presentation 
of the various systems—weight, measures of length, 
and measures of capacity—and of the mutual rela- 
tion of the various denominations within each sys- 
tem; (2) an attempt to determine the absolute 
value or values of cach individual weight and 
measure in terms of the British imperial system ; 
and (3) the relation of the Hebrew system in its 
varioys divisions to the older metrological systems 
of antiquity. Reference will be made only inci- 
dentally to the question of the origin of weights 
and measures in general, and to the inter-relation 
of the various systemns,—of the weight standards 
to those of eae and of both to the standards of 
volume,—subjects of equal interest und complexity, 
which belong rather to a scientific treatise on 
metrology. ft must suffice at this stape to record 
the fact that most Continental metrologists are 
now agreed as regards the most elaborate of the 
ancient systems, and, it would appear, the source 
of all or almost all existing systems, namely the 
Babylonian, that it was constructed with rigid 
scientific accuracy upon the basis, astronomical] 
ascertained, of the unit of length. A cubic vessel, 
a fraction of this unit in the side, furnished the unit 
of volume; the weight of water contained in this 
unit was the unit of weight (see below, §§ vi. ix.). 

The sources from which are derived the materials 
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for such an outline as has just been sketched are 
of two kinds— monumental and literary. The 
former, unfortunately of the most meagre amount, 
consist of actual measures and weights, including 
coins, that have come down to us from the various 

riods of the national life of the Hebrews. The 
iterary sources are, first of all, the books of the 
Bible, to which the works of Josephus, despite 
numerous inaccuracies, form an invaluable addition, 
owing to the frequent valuation of Jewish measures 
in terms of the contemporary Greeco-Roman system. 
The treatises of the Mishna also contain valuable 
material for the first two centuries of our era. 
Finally, we have the late Greek writers on metro- 
logy, one or two fragments, in particular, showing 
accurate knowlcdye of the later Jewish system 
(see Hultsch’s Aetrologicorum Scrintorum Reliquie, 
1864). Under both heads, monumental and literary, 
may be classed the metrological data furnished by 
the two great centres of early civilization, Baby- 
lonia and Heypt, on the one hand, and on the other 
by the better-known systems of Greece and Rome. 

At every period of their history the Hebrews 
were alive to the necessity of an accurate system 
of weights and measures, and of an honest handling 
of the same. The earliest literary prophets are 
already found inveighing against the too pliant 
conscience of their contemporaries who made the 
ephah small and the shekel yreat (Am 8°); in other 
words, gave short measure in selling the necessaries 
of life, while weighing the price to be paid against 
a weight that was unduly heavy. Amos’ successors, 
Hosea (127) and Micah (6!%), were also led to de- 
nounce the ‘ balance of deceit’ with its ‘ bag of deceit- 
ful weights,’ and the ‘scant ephah which is abomin- 
able.’ Centuries later there is a sad monotony in 
the complaints of the religious teachers regarding 
the prevalent tampering with the ‘just’ weights 
and measures (Pr 11! 16! 201°), The first legislative 
action in the interests of economic rightcousness 
in our extant records is found in the Deuteronomic 
legislation (Dt 25% 1%), Here the practice of em- 
ploying a double set of weights and measures— 
one above the normul for buying with, and an- 
other below it for selling with—is condemned, and 
‘whole and just,’ te. accurately adjusted, weights 
and measures expressly enforced under promise of 
the Divine blessing. similar demand 13s ‘a just 
balance, Just weights, a just ephah, and a just 
hin,’ is emphasized in the Law of Holiness (Lv 
19!) and in an important passage of Ezckiel’s 
ideal constitution, to which attention will after- 
wards be called (zk 45*"!"). The latest legislation 
even went so far as to order the periodical clean- 
ing of the weizlits, scales, and measures, lest their 
true value and capacity should be impaired by 
the a llerion of foreigu substances (Baba bathra, 
v. I0f.). 

Tuk HEBREW WEIGUT-SystemM.—ii. (a) The 
Babylonian or 252-grain unit.—J ust as the natural 
proportions of the human body furnished the 
earliest measures of length (sea Telow. § vi.), sO 
man in all probability ‘made his earliest essays 
in weighing by means of the seeds of plants, 
which uature had placed ready to his hand as 
counters and weights’ (Ridgeway, Origin o 
Metallic Currency and Weight Standards, 387), 
By the beginning of the third millennium B.c., 
however, both the Babylonians and the Egyptians 
had left this primitive system far behind them. 
The former, in particular, as early as B.c. 3000, 
and probably long before, had elaborated a metro- 
logical system which, in its scientific basis and 
inter-relation of standards, bears a striking resem- 
blance to the metric system of the Continent (see 
art. BABYLONIA, vol. i. p. 218f.). The importance 
of the Babylonian system for our present study 
is due to the fact, first clearly revealed in the 


Tel el-Amarna correspondence, that the early 
civilization of Canaan was, in all essentials, of 
Babylonian origin. The grounds on which the 
older metrologists, such as Boeckh and Brandis, 
had long before inferred that the Babylonian 
weight-system had penetrated to Syria and Pales. 
tine, and the conclusive puso of the accuracy of 
this inference afforded by the Amarna caplet, 
have been given in the opening section of the 
article MONEY (vol. ili. p. 418), and need not be re- 
peated here. It is essential, therefore, to under- 
stand the principle upon which this system was 
ROH EHEte This was the now familiar sexa- 
gesimal principle, characteristic of the Babylonian 
scheme of numeration, the number 60 holding in 
this scheme the place of 10 in our decimal system. 
Thus 111 is not, as with us, 10?+ 10+ 1, but 60°+ 60+ 
1, or 3661. Our division of the hour into 60 minutes, 
each of 60 seconds, it need hardly be said, is a direct 
legacy from the banks of the Euphrates. The unit 
of weight in the developed system was the mina 
(written ideographically MA.NA, and therefore 

resumably of Sumerian origin, though ossibly 
Semitic), the Heb. 739 maneh (so AV Ezk 45%, 
elsewhere ‘pound’) and the Gr. wa, The next 
higher denomination, its sixty-fold, was the talent 
(Heb. 179, apparently the gaggaru of the Amarna 
letters, in Greek rdédavrov), while below the mina 
was its gyth, the shekel (shik/u, Heb. Spy, from 
shakalu, ‘to weigh,’ hence rendered in Greek by 
orarhp from fornut in the same sense, and trans- 
literated by oly\os). The scale may be graphically 
represented thus— 

1 talent=60 minas =3600 shekels, 
lmina = 60 i 

In the early temple-accounts, dating from B.C. 
2000, recently recovered from Telloh in Southern 
Babylonia, there occurs a subdivision of the shekel 
into 180 shé or grains of wheat, which was after- 
wards discarded, This subdivision into 60 x 3 parts 
is of course an adaptation to the sexagesimal 
system ; butitis worth noting that the prehistorical 
or natural Babylonian shekel, as it may be called, 
cannot have been far off the weight of 180 wheat- 
grains. If the weight of a grain of wheat be taken 
at the usual estimate of ‘70-72 of a grain Troy 
(originally a grain of barley, according to Ridge- 
way, op. cit. 180 ff.), 180 such grains come to 126- 
130 Troy grains, which is precisely the weight of 
the shekel as piven by the existing stone weights 
(see below). As there can be little doubt that the 
use of the balance was first employed for the 
precious metals, the shekel, as its name denotes, 
was almost certainly the carliest unit of weight, 
as it continued to be, to the exclusion of the mina, 
in the earlier Hebrew litcrature, (cf. MONEY, vol. 
iii. p. 420° for illustrations). 

When we pass to the determination of the 
value of the shekel and the higher denominations 
in the Babylonian system, we find that this branch 
of metrology has been almost revolutionized by 
the discovery in recent years of a few very ancient 
inscribed stone weights from the earliest centres of 
civilization in Southern Babylonia. The evidence 
of these weights may best be represented in tabular 
form. For full description (with illustrations) refer- 
ence must be made to the numerous essays of the 
discoverer, Dr. C. F. Lehmann (see Literature at end 
of article), esp. to Das altbabylonische Mass- und 
Gewichtssystem, etc., Leiden, 1893. 

Here we have unexpected evidence that the 
double standard, familiar enough in the weights of 
the Assyrian period, in which each denomination 
(mina, shekel, etc.) of the one set weighed was 
twice the weight of the same denomination of the 
other set, was in existence at a very early period, 
for the weights in question date from B.C. 3000- 
2500. Weights of the former class are said to be 
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on the Aeavy standard, those of the latter on the 
light standard. Weight B, it will be found, repre- 


Weight of 
resultant 
nina in 
grammes. 


Actual 
weight in 
grammes. 


Description of Weight. 


cc me re EC 


A | Oval stone, about 4 in. long, 
with inscription in Sum- 
erian, ‘4 mina, true weight,’ 
etc. A 5 : . . 244°8 489°6 

B | Similar to Ain form and ma- 
terial. Inscription uncer- 
tain. Clearly $ of the fore- 
going, org mina . . : 

O | Longish barrcl-shaped stone 
of same hard greenstone as 
A and B. ‘4 mina, truce 
weight; palace of Nabusu- 
mesir, priest of Marduk’ 

D | Cone-shaped stone, with long 
inscription in Babylonian. 

‘lmina, true weight—copy 

| 


81-87 491°22 


164°3 492°9 


of weight or standard of 
Dungi... by Nebuchad- 
nezzar... king of Babylon’ 
[about 18 grains lost by 
fracture of the stone, 
Originally 16,105 grains 
=979°5 yrammes] . ‘ 


sents the average mina of the light standard, viz. 
491-2 grammes=7580 grains. The corresponding 
mina of the heavy standard is therefore 982°4 
grammes = 15,160 grains. The following table 
gives the values of the complete scale :— 


VALUES OF THE EARLIEST BABYLONIAN WEIGHTS. 


HEAVY. LIGHT, 
Shekel ‘ ‘ 2524 grains 1264 grains * 
Mina=60 shekels 15,160 a 580 . 


circa 2% Ib. avoir. ctr. 1,'5 Ib. avoir. 
Talent =60 minas = 3600 shekels, 
circa 130 lb. avoir. i ar ie 

These new values are considerably less in the 
higher denominations than those previously 
adopted in metrological studies, which were based 
on the evidence of numerous lion and duck weights 
of a much later period from the ruins of Babylon 
and Nineveh, yielding minas of 15,600 (heavy) and 
7800 grains (light standard), and shekels of 260 and 
130 grains respectively. From the fact that several 
of the bronze lion weights bear inscriptions con- 
taining, infer alia, the phrase ‘1 mina, § mina, etc., 
of the king,’ it has become customary to describe 
these as belonging to the royal standard, to dis- 
tinguish them from the earlier or common standard. 
In addition to these two standards, Dr. Lehmann 
has brought forward evidence, to which we pro- 
pose to add presently, to show that the common 
standard at some carly period received an increase 
of 5 per cent., yielding minas of circa 16,000 and 
8000 grains respectively. Whether or not this in- 
crease was intended to be confined to payments 
made to the royal treasury cannot be ascertained, 
but there is monumental evidence that Darius 
Hystaspis added just this percentage to the weights 
of his time (see the inscribed weight peeved by 
Budge, PSBA (1888), pp. 464-466 ; Lehmann, Ver- 
handlungen d. beriiner Gesell. f. Anthropologie, 
etc. 1889, p. 273). 

Returning now to the original mina of 15,160 
(7580) grains, and shekel of 252 (126) grains, we find 
from a comparative study of the weight-systems 
of antiquity that the advancing tide of Babylonian 
civilization carried them to the shores of the 
Mediterranean, from whence they passed in a 
bewildering variety of forms, to almost every 
civilized country. Thus, when the first Ptolemy 


* This is only 3 grains heavier than the English sovereign, 
123°274 grains. 
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reorganized the metric system of his new kingdom, 
he introduced the light mina of 7580 grains as 
the standard trade weight of Egypt. This mina, 
again, is exactly 14 times tho Rotten pound, or 
dibra, of 5053 grains, which is one-third of the cor- 
responding heavy mina. The available evidence, 
further, goes to show that the shekel of 252 grains 
was the unit for the weighing of gold adopted 
by the Hebrews, as it was the Bald as well as 
the trade unit of Babylonia—as has been assumed 
in the article MONEY (see table, vol. iii. p. 419»), 
although, in the light of recent discoveries, to be 
related in the sequel, and of the preference of the 
riestly legislation of the Pentatench for the 

henician or silver standard of the same table, 
the assumption of that article requires to be some- 
what qualified. Still, when we compare the state- 
ment of the Hebrew historian as to the amount 
of Hezekiah’s indemnity imposed by Sennacherib, 
so far as the amount o cold is concerned, viz. 30 
talents (2 K 18)*), with the latter’s oflicial account 
(see Schrader, AJB ii. p. 95), where precisely the 
same amount is recorded, we are bound to infer 
the identity of the Hebrew and Babylonian talent 
of gold. Then there is the statement of Josephus 
with reference to the weight (300 minas) of the 
beam of solid gold taken by Crassus from the 
temple treasury: 7 8¢ urd wap tyiv loxver Alrpas 
dvo Hurov (Ant. XIV. vii. 1 [Niese, §106]). This 
gives a weight of 24 Noman libras, or 12,630 grains, 
for the mina of 50 shekels, and 2523 grains tor the 
shekel, or alternatively 1264 grains for the mina 
of 100 shekels (for this division see below). In 
either case, the result is the familiar shekel of the 
early Babylonian system. This yields a Hebrew 
gold monetary talent of 60 minas or 758,000 grains 
(c. 108 lb. avoir.). But another statement of 
Josephus shows that at least an article made of 
old might have its weight stated in other terms ; 
or he gives the weight of the golden candlestick, 
which was a talent according to Ex 25°, as 100 
minas (uvds éxarév), adding: ‘EBpato pev xadover 
xlyxapes [t.€. rpp], els d¢ rhy EM AAnveKhy peraBadrdduevorv 
yAGrrav onualver rddavrov (Ant. Ul. vi. 7 [§ 144)). 
The mina of this passage is clearly distinct from 
the mina of the passage just cited, viz. yy of 
758,000 vrains, or 7580, which is the light Baby- 
lonian trade mina of 60 shekels of 1264 grains, as 
shown in the table, § 11. above. This explana- 
tion, suggested for the first time, has the merit of 
preserving the consistency of Josephus as regards 
the weight of the Hebrew gold talent. On the 
other hand, inasmuch as the weights of gold and 
silver in the Priests’ Code are expressly stated to 
have been on the standard of the so-called ‘shekel 
of the sanctuary’ (see next 8, and MONEY, vol. lil. p. 
422), or Pheenician shekel of 2244 grains, 3000 of 
which yield a talent of 673,500 grains, the explana- 
tion of the passaye adopted in the previous article 
(2.c.), that she 100 minas are Attic minas of 6735 
grains, is perhaps to be preferred, even at the 
expense Of the Jewish historian’s consistency, and 
despite the fact that the Roman-Attic mina in his 
day weighed considerably less (see § v. below). 
These considerations, at least, show the difficulty 
of arriving at definite results in the absence of 
monumental data. 

The persistence, side by side, of the two stand- 
ards, the heavy and the light, explains how the 
heavy mina might by one writer be taken as con- 
taining 50 heavy shekels, by another as containing 
100 light shekels. Thus it is that the weight of 
Solomon’s smaller shields is given in 1 K 10" as 
three (heavy) minas,* but in the parallel passage 


“The mina ("j) is here first mct with in OT. Elsewhere 
only Ezr 269, Neh 77If (in all three passages rendered ‘pound’ 
in, BN), Ezk 4612 where it is transliterated ‘maneh,’ and Dn 
526-27, 
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(2 Ch 9!) as 300 (light) shekels, assuming, that is, 
that the text of both passages is intact. If the ex- 
planation given elsewhere (MONEY, vol. iii. p. 421°) 
of the new denomination, darkemon, found only 
in the historical work, Chronicles ~ izra- Nehe- 
miah, is correct, that we have here a Hebraized 
form of the Greek épaxu4, we have further con- 
firmation of the prevalence in the Persian and 
early Greek periods of the light, in preference to 
the heavy, shekel, The weight of 1000 drachms 
(AV ‘drams,’ RV ‘darics,’ Ezr 8”), |for example, 
is undoubtedly 1000 of the light Perso-Babylonian 
shekel on the royal standard, viz. 130 grains (see 
above), the theoretical value of the Persian daric. 
The same weight is most probably intended by 
the unique expression employed to indicate the 
weight of Absalom’s hair, viz. ‘200 shekels after 
the king’s weight’ (nboa jaxp* 2S 14%). The con- 
text of this verse is now regarded as a post-exilic 
addition to the original narrative (Budde, Thenius- 
Léhr, H. P. Smith); and, since the phrase is paral- 
lel to the legends on the lion weights ot Nineveh, 
we may safely understand the shekel in question 
to be the light Persian unit of 130 grains, giving a 
total weight of 26,000 grains, or 3$ Ib. avoirdupois. 
If the legend of Bel and the Dragon, as is 
possible, had its home in Egypt, the £30 minas of 
itch’ in this curious story (v.27 LXX) are the 
tolemaic trade minas, which we have seen to be 
identical with the light mina of the earliest Baby- 
lonian weights; and thus we return at the close 
of this section to the point from which we set out. 
ili, (b) The new Syrian or 320-grain unit.—lefer- 
ence has already been made to the interesting 
fact that the tribute of the vassal-states of Syria 
and Palestine in the reign of 'Thothmes I. (c. 1500 
B.C.) when expressed in terms of the Egyptian 
weight-system, based on the ket with its Hecirial 
multiple, the deben or uten, runs to irregular 
numbers and even fractions of the ket, whereas 
its original weight must have been hundreds and 
thousands of shekels. Various attempts have been 
made recently (see Brugsch, 7. f. Aegypt. Sprache, 
1889, 221F, 871, 2. f. Hthnologie, 1889, 361F. ; 
Lehmann, Verhandl. d. bert, Ges. f. Anthropologie, 
1880, 272f.; Elultsch, Gewichte d. Altertums, 25 f., 
119f.) to determine the value of the shekel or 
shekels by which this tribute was weighed. These 
attempts, however, can yield but doubtful results, 
owing, for ono thing, to the considerable range in 
the value of the ket, as shown by actual weights, 
Thus, to take a simple illustration, in Thothmes’ 
34th year ‘the tribute of the provinces of the land 
of Retennnu [(Syria]’ was in ‘gold 55 deben 8 ket? 
(Petrie, /list. of Egypt, ii. 118). Now, if we take 
the ket as fixed by Lepsius, Hultsch, and others at 
140 grains, it will be found that 558 ke¢ represent 
620 shekels of 126 grains, or 600 shekels of 130-2 
grains, on the ‘royal’ or later daric standard, 
without a remainder in either case. On the other 
hand, we have only to take 143°35 grains as & mean 
value of actual cet weights to got 558 ket =80,000 
grains, or 10 light minas of the common norm, raised 
5 per cent. as explained above. We have been led 
to this resulé by fresh evidence, unknown to the 
Writers just cited, to which we now turn. In the 
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spring of 1890 Dr. Chaplin purchased at Nablus ao 
small shuttle-shaped stone weight, here reproduced, 


* Literally, ‘after (the standard of) the king’s atone.’ That 
the Hebrew, like the early Babylonian, Height erene of stone, fs 
shown by the fact that }3x {a elsewhere frequently used in OT 
in the sense of ‘a weight’; cf. Lv 199%, Dt 2613, Pr 161! ete, 
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on either side of which were engraved a number of 
early Heb. characters. The correct decipherment 
and interpretation of these gave rise to a somewhat 
heated controversy in various periodicals, in which 
Professors Robertson Smith, Sayce, Driver, and 
others took part (see PH F'S¢, 1890, 267; 1891, 69; 
1893, 22; 1804, 220, 284 if ; 1895, 187 f.). With the 
help of other inscribed weights still more recently 
discovered by Dr, Bliss in Southern Palestine, one 
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heh 
WRIGHITS D AND &. 
ANCIENT ITERREW WRIGHTS FROM SOUTHRRN PALESTINE, 


of the two doubtful words on the Chaplin weight 
is now made out with tolerable certainty to 
be yy, a Heb. word from the same root as the 
Arabic nish meaning ‘half,’ first suggested by 
Professor suting in 1890 (in Kénig’s Hinlett, in 
d. AT, 425). The second doubtful word (>), on 
which the controversy mainly turned, is apparently 
an abbreviation of the familiar py (Conder, PEFSt, 
1891, 69; Clermont-Ganneau, 1b. 1899, 208, and, 
more decidedly, Recueil @archéol, orientale, iv. 
(1900) 24 ff, where a full discussion of these early 
weights will be found), the limited space available 

erhaps causing the omission of the p. The evi- 

ence of the Chaplin and other weights, five in all, 
may best be presented in tabular form thus— 


EARLY INSCRIBED HEBREW WEIGHTS, 


1 rer ee 


Weight of 
resultant 
heavy 
shekel 
in grains. 


Actual 
weight 
in grains. 


Description of Weight. 


ee a _—e ee 


$13°6 
156°8 


A | Small shuttle-shaped weight 
of hwmatite from Samaria, 
with inscriptions 9¥3 yas 
Sp]? yan (k nezeph—} 
shekel]. ITHustr. PHFSt, 
1800, 207 3 1894, 287. 

A perforated ‘bead’ of red- 
ish-yellow stone from Ana- 
thoth inscribed }¥3. Actual 


weight 134 grains; before 
perforation approximately 
156 grains (tb. 1893, 32f., 
257; illust. Clermont-Gan- 
nea op. cit. 26). 


Small dome-shaped weight of 
reddish stone from Tell 
Zakariya, inscribed 4%) 
(Bliss, PEFSt, 1899, 107f. ; 
illust. £). plate 7). 

Two similar weights; one of 
white limestone, the other 
of ‘light reddish’ stone, 
with the same legend as B 
and O. Same provenance 
as O (Bliss, 1. 183, with 
illust.). 


The last two, of soft limestone, are evidently 
much worn, and may be neglected in favour of the 
better preserved specimens in our determination of 
the unit here disclosed. Starting from the more 
extended inscription of the Chaplin weight, the 
characters of whieh point to an 8th cent. date, we 
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note, first of all, the influence of the Babylonian 
double standard. This alone explains how this 
tiny weight can be at once the fourth of a whole 
shekel and the same fraction of a half-shekel, 
assuining that this is the true sense of nezeph 
(see Clermont-Ganneau, op. cit. 30f.). Further, 
although of hard hematite, the condition of the 
inscription shows that it has lost a trifle of its 
original value, which must have been not less than 
40 grains. As it represents a quarter (cf. the 
py ya) or quarter-shekel of Saul’s servant, 1 S 98), 
this gives 160 grains for the light shekel, the half 
or nezeph of the corresponding heavy shekel of 
320 erains—a result entirely in harmony with the 
original values of weights B and C. The great 
importance of these new discoveries lies in the 
fact that we have here a shekel hitherto unknown 
in Palestine. Indeed it appears to have been un- 
known to metrologists until discovered in numer- 
ous examples by Flinders Petrie in Naukratis and 
meigiboublicod (Petrie, Nauwkratis, pt. i. 78, 85 f.; 
Tanis, pt. ii. 84, 91f.; cf. his art. ‘Weights and 
Measures’ in Encyc. Brit.® xxiv. 487f.). The 
standard of these weights is nained the ‘80-grain 
standard’ by Petrie, who regards it as derived 
from ‘the Assyrian 5 or 10 shekel weight, binarily 
divided and used as an independent unit,’ since 
128 grains x 104 gives 320 grains. While differing 
with reluctance from so distinguished a metrolo- 
gist, the writer still adheres to the conclusion he 
had come to before having an opportunity of con- 
sulting the Naukratis and Tanis volumes, viz. that 
the new Palestinian weights are derived directly 
from the Babylonian mina of 16,000-8000 grains, 
the origin of which has already been fully ex- 
plained. The shekels of these minas, of course, 
ieee 266-133 grains, on the sexagesimal system ; 
ut in the West this system never supplanted 
what must be regarded as the earlier decimal 
system. Iitherto it has been usual, it is true, to 
assume that the Hebrews in early times adopted 
the sexagesimal system in its entirety—the talent 
containing 60 minas of 60 shckels each (so even by 
our most recent authority on Hebrew archiology, 
Nowack, Heb. Arch. i. 208); but proof of this 
view is entirely wanting. For the attempt to 
obtain it from the corrupt MT and the EV render- 
ing of Ezk 45)? ‘twenty shekels, five and twenty 
shekels, fifteen shekels [=60 shekels] shall be your 
maneh,’is grammatically and otherwise inadmis- 
sible. The only possible remedy for this passage 
is, with all recent critics, to accept the reading 
of the codex A of the LXX, and render: ‘five 
(shekels) shall be five, and ten shekels ten, and 
fifty shekels shall be your mina’; 4.e. the weights 
in everyday use, like the measures referred to in 
the verses preceding and following, shall be neither 
more nor less than the standard value. 

In the West, then, we hold that from the first 
& compromise was effected between the decimal 
and sexapyesimal systems, and that, while the less 
frequently used talent of 60 minas was retained, 
the ‘raised’ minas of 16,000 and 8000 grains were 
divided by 50 to yield shekels of 320 and 160 grains. 
The fact to which Petrie calls attention (Nau- 
kratis, i, 85 f.), that the Egyptian weights of this 
standard are of large size, averaging 2000 grains, 
— Petrie’s weights, Nos. 483, 486, 1282, 1286, 
the largest found, are all c. 8000 grains,—seems to 
tell in favour of the derivation here proposed 
and against the derivation from a smaller unit. 
Petrie, however, is of the opinion, to which we 
were led independently after repeated attempts to 
find the shekel of the Syrian tribute lists, that the 
shekel in question is to be found in this new 80- 

ain unit, which he therefore proposes ‘to call in 
uture the Hittite standard’ (Tanis, ii. 92). On 
the whole, however, a safer nomenclature would be 


the Syrian standard ; and certainly the unit must be 
raised, in deference to the unequivocal testimony 
of the Chaplin weight, to 160 or 320 grains. The 
result, then, of the recent discoveries is to show 
that from the 16th to the 6th cent. B.c. a light 
shekel was in use in Syria and Egypt of the value 
of 160 grains, which was at the same time the half 
of a corresponding heavy shekel of 320 grains, 
each being x5 of minas of 8000 grains (1} 1b. avoir.) 
and 16,000 grains (23 1b.) respectively. Further, this 
mina of the 320-grain or Syrian standard continued 
in use in Syria down to the Christian era: witness 
the inscribed weights from Antioch and neigh- 
bourhood, described by Brandis (Das Miinz-, Maas- 
und Gewichtssystem Vordcrasicns, 156 ff.), one of 
which bears the interesting legend BAZIAEQN2 
ANTIOXOY OEOT EILLPANOT MNA, and weighs 
7960 grains. The smallness of the Palestine 
weights points, like the tribute lists, to the use 
of this unit for weighing the precious metals ; 
while the large size of the Naukratis weights shows 
that in Egypt it was rather used ‘ for domestic and 
common purposes’ (Petrie). So far, then, as our 
present evidence goes, we may conclude that this 
ancient unit was in use for all transactions along- 
side of the Phenician unit, next to be discussed, 
until displaced by the latter after the Exile, 
largely, no doubt, owing to the influence of 
Ezekiel and the Priests’ Code, both these authori- 
ties contemplating the latter as the only official 
unit. It is worth uN finally, as a notable 
example of the trustworthiness of tradition, that 
Maimonides in his oop’ msba, a commentary on 
the Mishna treatise Shekalim, records that the 
early Heb. shekel weighed 320 grains of barley 
(i.e. Troy grains), and was supplanted in the time 
of the second temple by the gela' (yb9), the Heb. 
equivalent of the tetradrachimn or heavy Phen. 
shekel (see Surenhusius’ summary in his preface to 
the treatise in oat Mishna, ii. 177). 

iv. (c) The Phenician or 224-grain unit.—Pre- 
vious to the discovery of the weights described in 
the foregoing section, the only Heb. unit monu- 
mentally attested was the shekel of the coins of the 
revolts, generally but wrongly known as the Mac- 
cabiean shekel. ‘The usual explanation of the 
origin of this widely-spread unit (the theoretical 
value of which may be put at 2244 grains, with effec- 
tive weight averaging 218-220 grains) as a silver 
unit from the Babylonian gold shekel of 252 grains, 
on the ratio of gold to silver as 13}: 1, has been 
given under MONEY (iil, 419"). Hultsch, on the 
other hand (Gewichte d. Altertums, 7, et passim), 
finds its origin in Egypt, the shekel of 224 grains 
being 4 of a mina of 60 shekels, each of the value 
4 ket (140 grains x $4 x 60--50=224). It is possible, 
however, that the Pharnician 224-prain shekel is 
to be derived from the Syrian 160-grain shekel 
described in the previous section. e have only 
to assume that in the West gold stood to silver 
in the more convenient ratio of 14:1; the gold 
shekel of 160 grains would then be worth ten 
silver shekels of 224 grains each, since 160x 14 
=224x10. This is at least preferable to Ridge. 
way’s theory based on an assumed ratio between 
the metals of 17:1 (Origin of Currency, 287). 

In any case we have to deal with an exceed. 
ingly ancient unit, for an Egyptian weight in- 
scribed with the name of Ampi, a priest of the 
10th dynasty (c. 2300 B.C.), and marked as 10 units, 
weighs 2188 grains (Griffith, PSBA xiv. 446), 

ielding a unit of 218-8 grains, which can scarcely 

other than the Phoen. shekel of 218-224 grains, 
Its prevalence in Palestine from the earliest histori- 
cal period need not be doubted, as it may be con- 
fidently assumed to have been the silver, if not, 
also, the trade shekel of the Phonician traders in 
Canaan, whose name Canaanite ("}y37) came latterly 
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to signify ‘ merchant’ in general (Zee 117 4 [LXX)], 
Pr 31* etc.). It must therefore have existed side 
by side with the 320 (160)-grain shekel above de- 
scribed. Like the other units of Western Asia, the 
Phoen. unit had its heavy and light shekels of 2244 
and 112} grains respectively. Fifty of the former 
or 100 of the latter went to the heavy mina of 
11,225 grains (c. 1} 1b. avoir.), and 60 minas, as else- 
where, to the talent (see table, vol. iii. p. 419°). It 
is manifestly the shekel intended by Izekiel (4514), 
who first mentions the subdivision into 20 gerahs 
—a term apparently en) ss from the Babylonian, 
iru being the name of a small silver coin (?) of 
ebuchadnezzar’s time, and identified by the 
Alexandrian translators with the Greek éfodds 
(see, further, MONEY, vol. iii. p. 422), The Priests’ 
Code likewise seems to contemplate its adoption 
for every transaction with the balance, certainly 
for silver and gold (Ex 38%), spices (30%), and 
copper (cf. 38% with Lv 27%). ‘This is contirmed 
by the evidence of the Mishna to the weights of 
the first two centuries of our era (see next §). 
That the heavy shekel of 220-224 grains, and no 
other, can be the ‘shekel of the sanctuary,’ or 
“gacred shekel,’ we have endeavoured to prove else- 
where (/.c.). The ‘20 shekels of bread’ of Ezk 4° 
are doubtless of this standard, probably also the 
talents of iron of 1 Ch 297; while for the brass and 
iron of Goliath’s armour (1S 17°7) we have the 
choice of the Pheen. and of the new Syrian shekel. 
v. (d) The syncretic weight-system of the Mishna. 
—It has been sufficiently explained elsewhere 
(MONEY, iii. 426 ff.) how, after the Roman con- 
quest of the East, the drachm of the Greek 
monetary system became interchangeable with 
the Roman denarius, reduced in weight, first 
to 60, and then by Nero to 524 grains, when it 
differed but little from the quarter-shekel of 544 
grains, effective weight. Now, since the denarius 
was a fixed fractional part of the Roman pound, 
being , of the libra and therefore 4 of the uncia, 
the denarius-drachm was found to be not only 
useful as money, but exceedingly convenient as a 
weight. Thus it came to form the unit of the 
latest Jewish weisht-system as reflected in the 
Mishna, Its divisions and multiples are a tribute 
to the adaptive penius of the Jewish people, com- 
bining, as they do, elements from the systems of 
Phosnicia, Greece, and Rome, which all had their 
meeting-ground in the Palestine of the first century. 
The denarius-drachm itself was named the zdz 
(1), and retained the division into six obols (ay7). 
Two denarii made a (light) shekel, four a tetra- 
drachm (y$p), the ancient Heb. (heavy) shekel, of 
which 25, or 100 zzz, went to the mina. For the 
last the old Heb. terin 439 was retained, ¢g. a 
mina of flesh (Sanhed. viil. 2), of figs (Peah viil. 5), 
of wool (AKAullin xi. 2). In the two passages last 
cited, and elsewhere, we mect with the pérdg (079) 
or half-nmina. This term most scholars now agree 
in finding—as first suyyested by M. Clermont- 
Ganneau—in the PEREs and U-PHARSIN of Dn 
5%. *, the mystcrious writing on the wall signify- 
ing, not asin Vm ‘numbered, numbered, weighed, 
aud divisions,’ but ‘a mina, a mina, a shekel, and 
half-minas.’ The system above sketched may be 
presented thus, omitting the lowest denomination— 


Tue Latest Jewish WRIGHT-SyrstTeM. 


Ww = Denarius-drachm 1 623 gra. 
bey Shekel * 2 1 105 ,, 
yb Tetradrachm 4 2 1 210 ,, 
9 Mina 1000s 6O0sié=HESCészL 6260! ,, 


2 Talent 6000 3000 1500 60 1 315,0002 
Notes.—! #.6. 12 oz avoir. 2 1.6. 45 lb. 


* The old term ‘shekel’ was henceforth confined to the true 
half-ehekel, formerly 112 graing; cf. the name of the treatise 
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The importance of this late Jewish system for 
our previous investigations lies in the fact that it 
supplies the evidence, for which one looks in vain 
in the older Heb. literature, that the Phen. weight- 
system has the best claim to be regarded as that 
on which Jewish trade was conducted not only in 
the first two centuries of our era, but for several 
centuries before. It was natural that the mina of 
this system should be identified with the libra or 
pound of the Roman weight-system. The latter 
occurs in the NT only in Jn 125 19°9 (EV ‘ pound,’ 
Nrpa, whence the #7") of the Mishna, also occasion- 
ally *p>xp'x aye). The talent (Rev 167, cf. Josephus, 
BJ v. vi. 3 [§ 270] radtavraio. wérpat) of 315,000 

rains when doubled, i.e. when taken not as 3000 
ight but as 3000 heavy shekels or tetradrachms, 
was tariffed on the Roman system as 125 libras, 
as is testified by a weight with the inscription 
PONDO CXXV TALENTVM SICLORVM III (3000 shekels, 
the m for 1000 being omitted), and confirmed by 
Epiphanius. A large stone weight found at Jeru- 
arent in 1891 (PEF'SZ, 1892, 289f.), said to weigh 
41,900 grammes (ec. 646,000 grains), is evidently a 
heavy talent on this system. 

To sum up the result of the foregoing sections, 
evidence has been adduced for the existence, side 
by side, in the earlier period of Heb. history of 
three distinct units of weight—the Babylonian 252- 
grain unit, the new Syrian 320-grain unit, and, 
the best attested of all, the Phoenician 224-grain 
unit, each with its Sores ponding light unit of 
126, 16U, and 112 grains respectively. ‘The second 
wrobably did not survive the Exile; while the last, 
in the end, pained the day over both its com- 
petitors. 

HeEBREW MEASURES OF LENGTH.—vi. Approx 
mate value of the Hebrew cubit.—The most wide- 
spread of all metrical denominations are those 
measures of length which have been derived from 
certain parts of the human body—the fingerbreadth 
or digit, the handbreadth or peas the cubit 
(xdPirov, cubitum, the elbow), or the length of the 
forearm from the elbow to the tip of the middle 
finger. The equally convenient ‘foot,’ however, 
is foreign to the Heb. system. By the Gr. met- 
rologists of the empire the digit was regarded as 
the unit: 6 SdxrudAos mpwrés dori Gowep xal 7 povas 
érl ray dpOudy, so writes Julian of Ascalon (ap. 
Hultsch, Metrol, Script. Heliquia, i. 200), who 
proceeds to give the usual denominations of the 
vate in use in his time in Palestine, disclosing 
the well-nigh universal division of the cubit into 
6 palms, each of 4 digits (for exceptions to this 
division see below). ‘The comparative frequency 
of the references to the cubit in the OT, however, 
warrant us in regarding it as the unit of the Heb. 
system. Before proceeding to the investigation of 
the length of the cubit, it may be noted at this 
stage that the Hebrews in their measurements 
employed both the measuring-rod (A199 m3) Ezk 408 
ete., LXX and NT x«dAapos, Rev 11! 21'5!-) and the 
measuring-line (7770 1p Jer 31°; also vin 1 K 7}, 
Jer 522, [AV wrongly ‘fillet’]). The latter was 
probably used for the larger measurements, one 
such being mentioned in the Mishna as of 60 cubits 
in length (Erwbin v. 4). 

The evidence of the OT goes to show that the 
Hebrews, before and after the Exile, were familiar 
with two cubits of different lengths. First of all, 
we find the bed or sarcophagus of Og, the king of 
Bashan, measured according to ‘the cubit of a 
man’ (x nex3 Dt 3", cf. Rev 2127); in other words, 
according to the then customary, everyday cubit 
(cf. the similar expressions in the original of 287", 


Shekalim, dealing with the payment of the temple tax of half a 


shekel. In Galilee, however, the term yoo was applied to the 
latter, hence in the Mishna the Galilman geia@ is alwaya said to 
be equal to 4 the ge/a’ of Judasa. 
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Is 8!, Rev 13"8 etc.). When we consider, in the second 
place, that the early chapters of Deuteronomy are 
almost certainly later than the eighteenth year of 
Josiah, and therefore within the period embraced 
by the lifetime of Ezekiel, we are led to identify 
the ‘cubit of a man’ of the passage cited with the 
cubit in everyday use among Ezekiel’s contem- 

raries. ‘I'lis prophet, in a passage of the first 
importance for our investigation, informs us that 
the measurements of the temple of his vision are 
not on the standard of the then generally used 
cubit, but after a cubit longer than the latter by a 
handbreadth (Ezk 405, ef. 43!4).* Now, since the 
proportions and arrangements of Ezekiel’s temple 
are in all essential particulars identical with those 
of the temple of Solomon, the prophet’s aim in the 
use of this longer cubit can hardly be other than 
to ensure that his temple shall be a replica of the 
older Solomonic temple. That this, rather than 
the possible alternative that Ezekiel is here intro- 
ducing a new cubit on the Babylonian standard 
(so Haupt in SBOT, ‘Ezekiel,’ 179f.), is the 
correct inference from the passage before us, is 
confirmed by the remark of the Chronicler that 
the dimensions of Solomon’s temple were deter- 
mined by cubits ‘after the former measure’ (2 Ch 
3°). Ezekiel and the Chronicler, then, are our 
authorities for the conclusion that the cubit in 
ordinary use, both before and after the Exile, was 
shorter by a handbreadth than the cubit employed, 
for building purposes at Icast, in the reign of 
Solomon. [n view, further, of the all but un- 
varying tradition, confirmed by the practice else- 
where, as shown above, that the ordinary cubit 
contained six palms or handbreadths, we are left 
to infer that the Solomonic building cubit was a 
cubit of seven handbreadths. 

When we look for further light on this point to 
the ancient home of all scientific metrology, the 
result is disappointing. As early as B.C. 3000, the 
era of Gudea, the Babylonians had discarded the 
more primitive or natural system of lineal measures 
for a rigidly scientific system, constructed, like the 
rest of their metrology, on a sexagesimal basis. 
On this system fresh light has recently been 
thrown by the recovery of two early scales of 
linear measurement, engraved upon statues of 
Gudea, from Telloh in Southern Babylonia (see 
details by C. I. Lehmann in Verhandl, d, berliner 
Gesell. f. Anthropologie, 1889, 288 ff. ; 1896, 453 ff; 
Das altbabyl, Maas. und Geavichtssystem, 5210. 
A short sununary with illustration is given by 
Haupt in Toy’s ‘ Ezekiel’ (SLOV 179f.]; cf. art. 
BABYLONIA, vol. i. p. 218"). ‘(The more perfect of 
the two scalesis divided by transverse lines into six- 
teen subdivisions, each a trifle over § in. in length, 
fifteen of which are considered to represent a 

uarter of the double cubit, which, as we know 
rom the tablet of Senkereh (IVAJ iv.? 37), con- 
stituted the unit of the linear system. This 
double cubit, then, contained 60 of the ubdénwu or 
fingerbreadths of Gudea’s scale, or about 39} in., 
which gives a single cubit of 30 digits, or 198 in. 
Five digits on this system are supposed to have 
gone to the handbreadth, of which 6 formed the 
cubit. In addition to this cubit there appears to 
have been a so-called royal cubit of 33 digits 
(Herod, i. 178), or 21§ in. In all periods of 
Babylonian history the size of the square bricks 
for building purposes remained constant at 13 
in., which 1s § of Gudea’s cubit or 2? of the royal 
cubit, and is termed by Continental metrologists 
the Babylonian foot.t The primitive Hebrew 

* This longer cubit, however, ig not, ag our EV would lead one 
to suppose, called by the prophet a ‘great cubit’ (see 418 RVm). 
But the original is here confessedly unintelligible. 

+ The whole system of Babylonian weights and meagures is 


, according to Lehmann, who has made this subject 
specially his own, on the double cubit (393 in.) of Gudea’s scale, 
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measures appear to have remained uninfluenced 
by this more artificial system. 

On the other hand, when we turn to the other 
centre of early civilization in the East, we find in 
Egypt a system presenting an exact correspond. 
ence with what we have so far learned of the 
chicf Hebrew measure of length (see esp. I. L. 
Grifith, ‘Notes on Egyptian Weighte and Mea- 
sures’ in PSBA xiv. [1892] p. 403 if). Here two 
cubits were in use from the earliest times—the 
‘short’ cubit of 6 and the ‘royal’ cubit of 7 
handbreadths. Happily, the survival of actual 
eubit-rods and the measurements of the pyramids 
and other ancient monuments have made it pos- 
sible to determine the length of the royal cubit 
with sufficient accuracy for ordinary purposes 
as 20°63 in. (Petrie, Ancyc. Brit.” xxiv. 483"; cf. 
Watson, PEFS?#, 1897, 203; Griffith, 2.c.). The 
short cubit, as $ of the other, contained 17°68 
in., 6 palms of 2°95 in., or 24 digits or finger- 
breadths of ‘74 in. We have here, then, the 
same ratio between the cubits, and the same 
subdivisions as we found in the case of the 
Hebrew cubits—facts which render it impossible 
to avoid bringing the two systems, Eyvyptian and 
Hebrew, into more intimate connexion. It would 
be rash at this stage, however, to propose their 
original identity until we have had some evidence 
as to the probable length of the early Hebrew 
cubit. 

Innumerable attempts have been made in the 
course of the last two centuries to determine the 
absolute length or lengths of the OT cubit. One 
of the most eminent of living metrologists is re- 
duced to finding ‘the sole reliable determination 
of the Hebrew measures of length’ in a metro- 
logical table which in its present form is scarce} 
older than the 14th cent. of our era! From this 
document, with doubtful cogency, he argues for 
the identity of the ordinary Heb. eubit with the 
royal Egyp. cubit (Hultsch, Afctrol.2 4371f.). In 
our own country a few of the more noteworthy 
values proposed in recent years are as follows :— 


Conder (Handbook of the Bible, 


and elsewhere). ‘ 16 inches. 


Beswick (PEF St, 1879, 182 1h) . Ra Wire 
Watson (_,, 1897, 203 ff.) . = LEO 4s 
Warren (_s,, 1899, 220%) . is ALE. G5 
Petrie ( 1892, 31) ; 220: 3, 
Petrie (Z’ncyc. Brit.® xxiv. 4184) Bases oe 


To these may be added the estimates adopted 
in Smnith’s D&B, from Thenius, of 19°5 in. From 
these widely-varying results it will be clear to 
every reader that reliable data for the exact evalua- 
tion of the Hebrew cubit donot exist. The following 
is merely a fresh attempt to reach an approximate 
value. 

(a) The evidence of the Siloam inscription.—In 
lines 4 and 5 of this famous inscription may be 
read: ‘and the waters tlowed from the outlet [of 
the spring] to the Pool [of Siloam] one thousand 
and two hundred cubits.’ Now the total distance 
from the spring to the pool, according to Conder’s 
eareful measurements (PA PSE, 1882, 122), is 1758 
ft., which yields a cubit of 17°58 in. Unfor- 
tunately, the number 1200, like the other speci- 
fication of 100 cubits as the height of the rock 
above the tunnel, is evidently a round number, so 
that the value of the cubit as c. 17°6 in. here 


which he holds to be identical with the length of the seconds 

ndulum in the latitude of the astronomer priests of Baby- 
onia! The unit of volume was a cubic vessel, the side of which 
was @ handbreadth, or ” of the double cubit (a 8°9 In.); the 
weight of water it contained constituted the unit of weight, 
viz. the heavy mina of 16,100 grains (see § il. above). For a 
thoroughgoing criticism of Lehmann’s views, and of the earlier 
researches of Oppert in this field, sce Johns, Assyrian Deeds 
and Documents (1001), ch. iii. ‘Metrology,’ pp. 184-278. 
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disclosed is only approximate. The measured 
length, 1758 ft., yiclds 1193 short Egyp. cubits of 
17°68 in. and 1206 of the Gr. eubit of 174 in, 
Roth the cubits proposed by Flinders Petrie are 
evidently out of the uestion (see, further, below). 

(6) Lhe evidence of Josephus.—All attempts to 
solve our problem from a comparison of the measure- 
ments of the temple area as given by Josephus 
and in the Mishna treatise A/iddoth (‘ measure- 
ments’) with those of the [laram of to-day, are 
unsatisfactory, for the double reason that the data 
of the two authorities named are frequently in 
conflict,—and, at the best, have no claim to be 
more than roughly estimated, and, in the case of 
the Mishna, EeVditiorall fizgures,—and that the 
Haram area has undergone many changes since 
the Ist cent. of our era. But there is an argu- 
ment from Josephus which has not hitherto been 
pressed, viz. the arqumentum e stlentio. It is 
generally admitted (see W. R. Smith, Encye. Brit.® 
Xxili. 166) that Josephus makes use of the Roman- 
Attic cubit (rjxus) throughout his historical writ- 
ings. Thus the side of the square, within which 
stuod the temple of Herod, is given now as a 
stadium, or 600 Gr. ft. (And. XV. xi. 3 [§ 400, cf. 
415]), now as 400 cubits (7b, Xx. ix. 7 [§ 221]), which 
assumes the ratio (3; 2) between the cubit und the 
fyot adopted by the nations of classical antiquity. 
Now Josephus, as we shall see in a subsequent 
section, frequently gives equations of the Jewish 
measures H capacity with those of his Grieco- 
Roman readers, and less frequently compares the 
respective weights and coins; but nowhere, ap- 
parently, docs he give @ single indication of the 
Heb. cubit differing materially from the Romun- 
Attic cubit of the Ist cent. Ilence, in yiving the 
dimensions of objects described in the O'f,—such 
as Solomon’s temple, the tabernacle, etc.,—Josephus 
renders the numbers of the Heb. cubit by the 
same numbers of the Gr. cubit. In one case at 
least he even gives the dimensions of 24 by 14 cubits 
of the original (Ex 25") as 5 by 3 spans (ora), 
the spithumé being the half of the Cr. cubit. 
Again, the distance of the Mount of Olives from 
Jerusalem is given by the author of the Acts (1!%) 
as ‘na Sabbath-day’s journey,’ which was a very 
familiar measure of 2000 Lich. cubits (see next §). 
But Josephus gives the same distance as five stadia 
(Ané. XX. vill. 6 [169]), which are 3000 Gr. feet or 
2000 Gr. cubits. These data, then, all go to show 
that, in Josephus’ day at least, the Jewish and Gr. 
cubits were for practical purposes identical in 
value. Taking the Roman-Attic foot, as finally 
determined by D6rpfeld’s elaborate researches, 
as 296 millimetres = 11°65 in. (art. ‘Mensura’ in 
Smith’s Dict. of Antig.5; Nissen, Actrologie?), we 
obtain 17°47, say 174 in., as a second approxima- 
tion to the length of the Jewish cubit in the Ist 
cent. of our era. 

(c) The evidence of the AMishna.—Nothing is to 
be gained from the oft-quoted but purely academic 
discussion revarding the two cubit-rods, said to 
have been preserved in chambers over the Shushan 
gate of the temple (Aclim xvii. 9, 10), beyond 
confirmation of the uniform tradition that the 
‘cubit of Moses,’ t.e. of the Priests’ Code, con- 
tained 6 palms or 24 digits (46. 10) The true 
explanation of the cubit-rods of 244 and 25 digits 
respectively may be that we have here a confused 
recollection that the Heb. cubit was originally 
longer by a fraction of an inch than the Roman- 
Attic cubit. Rabbi Judah’s cubit of 5 palms ‘ for 
vessels’ (d.¢c.) may be the gomed or short cubit of 
Ehud’s dagger (see next §). A more definite datum 
for the approximate value of the Mishna cubit is 
found in Baba bathra, vi. 8, where the law pre- 
ascribes the following as the dimensions of the 
Avikim (0°19) or doculs in the case of a Jew taking 
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a contract for the construction of a rock-cut 
tomb, viz. height 7 palms, width 6 palms, length 4 
cubits. The last of these dimensions recalls the 
dpyud (from dpéyw, ‘to stretch’), or the 4-cubit 
fathom of the Greeks, it having been early ob- 
served that the ‘stretch’ of a well-proportioned 
man, from tip to tip of his outstretched arms, was 
equal to his height. Since the Jews were buried 
without coffins, if we knew their average height, 
we should have a fair approach to the length of 
their cubit. They were certainly not a tall people, 
and in modern times, in the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, are said to average 5 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. 
8 in. (Jacobs quoted by Warren, PEFS¢, 1899, 
228 f.)* Allowing a margin for the bier, we cannot 
be far wrong in taking 5 ft. 10 in. as the probable 
length of the locwli contemplated by the later 
Jewish law, which yields a cubit of 174 in. as 
our third approximation. In any case, this pas- 
sage disposes finally of Conder’s cubit of 16 in., 
which would reduce the average height of the 
Jews to less than 5 ft. 4 1n. ! 

The latest valuation of the cubit by the distin- 
guished metrologist Flinders Petrie (PE FS, 1892, 
28 if., the toumb-cutters’ cubit at Jerusalem) cannot 
be so easily disposed of. ‘lhe dimensions contem- 
plated in the Mishna are evidently the use-and- 
wont dimensions that would satisfy a contract in 
which no more precise specifications were entered, 
hence they do not preclude the possibility of larger 
dimensions being used on occasion. Now Petrie, 
on the strength of many hundred measurements of 
the dimensions of actual tombs, contends that the 
yreat majority disclose a cubit of 22°6 in., which he 
maintains (doc. cit.) ‘should be taken as the standard 
in future.’ This is not the place either to expound 
or to criticise the methods employed by Petrie here 
and elsewhere in his metrological works, beyond 
saying that a considerable element of uncertainty 
must always attach to them where the results 
cannot be controlled by literary evidence (cf. Ridge- 
way’s criticism of this method of determining the 
value of ancient standards of length by measure. 
ment alone, in Smith, Dict. of Antiq.® ii. 166), a 
statement of which an illustration may now be 
given. [In the case of the tombs in question, 
Petrie finds recurring lengths of wbout 

88°1, 113°0, 132°0, 159°7, 171°9, and 226 in., 
all pretty certainly even numbers of the same 
cubit. And it is therefore seen that the multiples 
4, 5, 6, 7, 74, and 10 cubits 
are the numbers in question, as we thus reach 
22-0, 22°6, 22:0, 22°8, 22°9, 22°6 in. 
for the cubit, yiclding an average of 22°61 + ‘03 in. 
(loc, cit. 29). But suppose, taking the first row of 
figures, we were to say that the multiples 
5, 64, 74, 9, 10, and 13 cubits 
are the numbers in question, we should obtain 
17°6, 17°4, 17°6, 17°7, 17°2, 17°4 in. 
for the cubit actually a smaller range of variation 
than is shown by Petrie’s own results,—or an aver- 
age of 174 in., which is in remarkable agreement 
with the approximations already obtained. There 
is therefore a clear alternative before us. Either 
we must bring down the Siloam inscription to the 
ltoman age, a8 has indeed been recently proposed, 
and say that the Jews of that period had finally 
discarded their native cubit, of which, in that case, 
we remain in absolute ignorance, in favour of the 
Greco-Roman cubit, or—which is the preferable 
alternative—we must hold to the Egyptian origin 
of both the historically attested cubits of 7? and 
6 handbreadths, the latter, originally 17% in. in 
length, having been gradually reduced, until in 


* Warren here gives some interesting statistics as to the 
height of the modern Jew; and, although not aware of the 
above passage of the Mishna, conducts the same argument and 
decides for a cubit of 17°76 in. 
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NT times it was equated with the Greek cubit of 
Mj4in, This Egyptian, as opposed to an alternative 
Babylonian, derivation is further confirmed by the 
following considerations: (1) the existence, just 
referred to, at one period among the Hebrews of 
two cubits of 7 and 6 handbreadths respectively ; 
(2) the subdivisions (see table) are parallel in both 
systems, and bear no trace of sexagesimal or Baby- 
lonian influence; (3) the smallest unit, the digit, 
bears a cognate designation in both, ’ezba‘ in 
Hebrew, @ba in Egyptian, while the corresponding 
Hebrew unit was named wbdne in Babylonian, 
robably the Heb. }73; (4) the Heb. zereth or span 
finds its nearest congener in the Egyptian drt 
(Ges.-Buhl, Lex. s.v.; ef. similar affinities below, 
under measures of capacity). The following table 
shows the values of the Heb. cubits and subdivisions 
on the basis of the Siloam cubit of 17°58 in., which 
proves to be the mean between the original Egyp. 
short cubit of 17°68 and the Gr. cubit of 17°47 1n., 
and is probably the neurest value attainable until 
further monumental evidence is forthcoming :— 


TABLE OF THE HEBREW MEASURES OF LENGTH. 


ae 


od AE 


Value in [Convenient 
Digit. Palm.) Span. | Cubit. ___| approxi- 
Mm In ration. 
Di t r) l ooo e 18°6 78 3 in 
Palm .| 4 1 74 293|/ 3 ,, 
Span 12 3 1 223 879| 98 ,, 
Cubit 24 6 2 1 | 446 | 17°58) 1k ft 
Cubitof| 28 7 621 | 20°51] 13 ,, 
Ezekiel 
Reed .| 144 | 36 | 12 6 10548} 9 ,, 
Reed of | 168 | 42 | ... »» | 12306] 10 ,, 
Ezekiel 


No reference has yet been made to the determination of the 
value of the cubit from the statement of the mediwval Rabbis 
that the smallest unit, the THe was equal to 6 
medium-sized grains of barley laid side by side, partly because 
the tradition isof late origin, and partly on account of the widely 
diverging results that this method has produced.* Maimonides, 
writing in Egypt, seems to have been the first to give currency 
to this mode. He assigned 7 harleycorns to the digit, or 168 to 
the cubit, apparently identifying it with the royal Egyptian 
cubit (sea Zuckermann, D. jud. Maassystem, 203; Boeckh, 
Metrology. Untersuchungen, 268 ff., which sce also for further 
details of this method). It is, however, a striking coincidence, 
to say the least, that the latest and most scientific attempt 
to determine the Jewish cubit on the basis of the usual Rab- 
binic valuation of 144 barleycorns yields a cubit of 17°7 in. 
(Col. Watson, PHISt, 1897, 201 ff.), which is practically the 
short cubit of Egypt. 


vii. Subdunsions and multiples of the cubit in 
OT and NT.—I\t now remains to glance briefly 
at the subdivisions and multiples of the cubit to 
be found in the canonical literature. At the 
bottom of the scale stands the povds or pérpov 
gutxpbrarov of the Gr. metrologists, the digit or 
fingerbreadth (y3yx only Jer 5271; cf. Joseph, Ant. 
VIII. iil. 4, ddx7vdAos, and Mishina, passim). Four 
digits naturally went to the palm or handbreadth 
(noo 1 K 7%=2Ch 4°; nobin Ezk 40% 4 4318 and P), 
the waratory} of the LAX and Gr. writers penerally. 
The cubit and the palm were the most aoneene 
used denominations in later times. Bricks for 
building purposes, for example, are said to have 
been §3 palms square’ (c. 9 in.), not a square span 
(Lrubin i. 3).+ athe Span (Ny, omGaph, Ex 28' 399, 
18 174 ete.) was always half the cubit. Thus a 
comparison of Ezk 43" with v.17 shows that the 
span might be taken as half the royal cubit of 34 
palms. Josephus, we have scen, renders the dimen- 
sion of the ark of the covenant, in the original 24 
by 14 by 14 cubits (Ex 25"), by twice the number 
of spans (Ant. HI. vi. 5 [135)). 

* Thenius’ cubit of 19°05 in., adopted in Smith's DB (art. 


6 eon and Measures’), was obtained by this method. 
t The Babylonians regularly built with a brick 13 in. equare. 


In Jg 3'8 the short two-edged sword of Ehud is 
said to have been a gomed in length (13, EV 
‘cubit’). This measure, occurring only in thie 
passayre, is explained by the Jewish commentators 
as a short cubit, the length of the forearm from the 
elbow to the knuckles or to the second joint of the 
fingers (see Moore, t7 doc., and more fully JBL xii. 
104). It was thus the equivalent of the Gr. muvyday 
or mvyu4, and may have been the cubit of 5 palms 
mentioned in the Mishna (see above). 

The cubit itself has been fully discussed in the 
preceding section, where its apparent Egyptian 
origin and value have been set forth. At first, 
naturally, of the same value as the short cubit of 
Egypt, 17°68 in., it appears to have gradually 
shrunk, until in the lst cent. of our era it was 
practically identical with the Roman-Attic cubit 
of 17°47 in. By this latter measure, say 174 in., 
we may safely estimate the only NT references to 
the cubit in the literal sense (Jn 218, Rev 2117). In 
Mt 6”, Lk 12” the cubit is best taken metaphori- 
coe ‘which of you can add a “span” to his age?’ 
(cf. Vm). 

The only multiple of the cubit mentioned in the 
OT, and that only by Ezekiel, is the reed (732, 
kaneh, the Bab. kant, Ezk 40°% 42% etc.) of 6 
cubits,—in this case the ‘royal’ cubit of 7 palma. 
It does not appear to have come into common 
use. In the Greco-Roman ave we find instead 
the fathom (dpyud, Ac 27°) of 4 cubits, approxi- 
mately 6 ft., and the favourite Gr. measure of 
distance the stadium (ordd:ov, 2 Mac 12°, Lk 2418, 
Jn 6 etc.) The latter contained 600 Gr. ft. or 
400 cubits, about 194 yds. ; it was thus consider- 
ably less than the furlong (220 yds.), by which it 
is rendered in our versions. The mile LNor. Mt 
5s bu. in Hebrew, Yéma vi. 4, 8), as its name 
reveals, was a Roman measure, containing 1000 
double paces (mille passus), or 5000 Roman ft., 
equal to 1618 yds. The Romans reckoned their 
mile as roundly equivalent to 8 stadia, The Jews, 
on the other hand, reckoned only 74 stadia or ris 
to the mile (Yéma vi. 4), and so obtained a con- 
venient division of the parasang of 30 stadia— 
another example of the syncretism that pervades 
the later Jewish metrolovy. 

The largest measure of distance of native Jewish 
origin was the Sabbath day’s journey (ca8S8drov 
666s, Ac 1)4), Its origin was on this wise. Com- 
bining the injunction of Ex 16” with the fact 
recorded in Jos 34, that the ark preceded the 
main body of the host by 2000 cubits (c. 1000 
yds,), the inference was drawn that the tents of 
the Israelites in the wilderness were this distance 
from the ark; and, further, that the said distance 
might lawfully be traversed on the Sabbath, since 
the injunction of Exodus (2.c.) could not have been 
meant to exclude the privilege of worship on that 
day. <A square of 2000 cubits in the side was also 
the prescribed ‘suburbs’ of a Levitical city (Nu 
35°), The Jews of later times, as is well known, 
were able ingeniously to free themselves from the 
restriction of a single 2U0U-cubit limit, by deposit- 
ing at its furthest boundary, before the entry of 
the Sabbath, sufficient food for two meals. This 
spot, by a legal fiction, was considered to be the 
traveller’s ‘place’ in the sense of Ex 167; he was 
then able to proceed with immunity for another 
distance of 2000 cubits. The technical name for 
this process was the ‘mixture of limits’ (nioina any), 
to its regulation and enforcement of which the 
treatise Hrubin (mixtures) is devoted. In certain 
cases the legal distance might be increased to 2800 
cubits, which was the estimated diagonal of a 
square 2000 cubits in the side. A number of 
boundary-stones, two of which bear the legend onn 
32, have been discovered in such relative positions 
near Gezer (which see) as to suggest that they 
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probably served to mark the Sabbath ‘limit’ for 
that city (PE F'St, 1899, 118 ff). (lor details as to 
the mathematical precision with which the Sabbath 
day’s journey was calculated for each town, see 
Baneth’s edition of Hrulin, also Surenhusius’ 
edition with plates. An English translation is 
given in Sola and Raphall’s selections). 

A8 vaguer measurements of length and distance, 
finally, may be mentioned the pace (28 6") and 
the ‘ tittle way’ (yax n2327 Gn 35! 48’, 2 K 5'), also 
a day’s journey (Nu 118, 1 K 194, Jon 34, Lk 2"*) and 
three days’ journey (Gn 30, Nu 10%), distances 
which naturally varied according to circumstances 
(see DAY’s JOURNEY, vol. i. p. 573°). 

vill. Surface measure.—In OT the idea of 
‘square’ is generally expressed by the passive 
participle yin} (a denom. verb from y37x ‘ four’), 
rendered ‘four square’ (ix 27! 28'8 etc.), the 
dimensions, however, being given as 2 cubits 
long and « cubits bruad. In later Hebrew we find 
the more compendious expression ‘a cubits by 
(by) 2,? as in fe Mishna passim.* The diagonal 
of a square was cstimated by the Talmudic autho- 
rities as { of its sidé (Baneth, preface to Hrubin, 
p- 52; sce preceding §). The ratio of the cireum- 
erence (23) of a circle to its diameter (395) was 
taken as 3 to 1 (Hrué. i. 5). 

With regard to the measuring of land, two 
methods were in vogue in ancient times before and 
after the application of more scientific methods, 
The one attested by the consensus of East and 
West consisted in taking as the standard of 
ineasurement the extent of ground which a yoke 
of oxen could plough in a piven time. In Syria at 
the present day the unit of land measure is the 
Jedddn, the ground which a yoke of oxen can 
plough in aday (Post, Pi FSt, 1891, 110), which 
18 variously estimated in different parts of the 
country (see Schumacher, Across the Jordan, 22, 
and more fully Bergheim, ‘Land Tenure in Pales- 
tine,’ PHF St, 1894, 192{f). The corresponding 
Roman measure ‘jugerum vocabatur quod uno 
jugo boum in uno die exarari poner (Pliny, 
Hirst. Nat. xviii. 9), and was legally fixed at cur. 
3016 sq. yards. The second macho was by esti- 
mating the size of a ficld by the amount of seed 
required to sow it. Both methods were known 
and practised by the Hebrews. Passing by 18S 
144 ag almost certainly corrupt, we find a reference 
in Isainh to ‘10 acres of vineyard ’ (5", lit. 10 yoke 
(72y],t t.e. of oxen; cf. jugum and jugerum), which 
at once suggests the modern fedddn. Since the 
Kgyp. unit of surface incasure was a square 100 
royal cubits in the side, called by the Greeks 
dpovpa (Griffith, 2SBA, 1892, 410 1%.), we shall not 
be far wrong if we estimate the Heb. zemed as a 
square of 100 ordinary cubits in the side, and thus 
the equivalent of a measure of surface presently to 
be considered; in other words, at about half an 
acre.f 

On the other hand, the priestly legislation intro- 
duces us to a mode of computing the size of a 
field ‘according to the seed thereof’ (Lv 27"), 50 
shekels being fixed as commutation-money for a 
field requiring ‘a homer of barley seed.’ But there 
is almost certainly an carhier reference to this 
method of mensuration in a hitherto misunder- 
stood passage of 1 Kings. The trench which 
Elijah is said to have dug round about his altar 
on Mt. Carmel is described as yy ony nap, lit. 
‘like a house of two scahs of seed’ (1 K 18%), 

*“The MT of Ex 2718 ‘fifty by fifty’ cannot be defended. 
The LXX goes still further astray. The second ‘fifty’ is oor- 
rupted from 75x53, which the Samaritan still has (seo the 
writer's forthcoming commentary on Azodus, tn loc.). 

? Winckler, K.47' (1902) 339, finds in Ipy a weight, connect- 
ne it with the Assyr. gamddu, to weigh. 


Strictly 2890 eq. yards with the cubit of 17'6 in.; an acre is 
4840 sq. yards. 


What does this mean? The AV and RV render. 
ing is impossible, while RVm suggests that the 
trench had the breadth and depth of a two-seah 
measure. In reality the writer is here employin 

a familiar land measure, and indicating the inagth 
—not the depth and breadth—of the trench by the 
amount of surface which it enclosed. It is true 
there is no further iNustration of this mode of 
expression in our older extant literature, but the 
evidence of the Mislina, considered in the light of 
the immemorial practice in Babylonia and Assyria, 
shows that its absence is accidental (see the Mishna, 
passim, esp. the agricultural treatises and those 
dealing with contracts). Here the size of a ficld 
is uniformly denoted by the amount of seed re- 
quired to sow it. The standard of measurement 
was indeed the very expression under considera- 
tion, ‘the house,’ z.¢. the field ‘of two seahs,’ 
which was fixed as equal in extent to the court of 
the tabernacle, viz. 100 cubits by 50, c. 1195 sq. 
yards (under + acre). The half of this surface, 
2500 sq. cubits (c. 4 acre), was the beth-scah (m3 
mxp), its double ‘a four-seah field’ or square of 100 
cubits in the side. A field of this size is in one 
place (Ohaloth xvii. 1) identified with the obscure 
myo * of 18 144 which would thus be a later 
equivalent of the zemed considered above. 

The whole series of dry measures, to be dis- 
cussed in the following sections, were used by the 
Jews of NT times in this way, from the frequently 
mentioned beth-réba or 3 kab plot (104 sq. cubits, 
Peah i. 6, Baba bathra ii. 5, etc.) up to the beth- 
kér (B. bathra, vii. 1) of 75,000 sq. cubits, and its 
multiplos. The dimension last given is that of the 
field of Lv 27!6, mentioned above (for the identity 
of the kor and the homer see next §), which was 
therefore about 3}? acres in extent. This system 
of field measurement, although it may be traced 
in parts of the Roman empire, as, é.g., in the 
ordipimos pddios, Which was a third of the yugerum 
(Hultsch, Metrol.2 616f.), had its home in Baby: 
lonia, where the field last mentioned would have 
been described as in Hebrew (bitu 1 imér ekli, a 
one-homer field ; see Johns, Assyrian Deeds, 219 t!.) 
—a fact which seems conclusive in favour of the 
explanation of Elijah’s trench given above. 

Heprew MEASURES OF CAPACITY, —ix. Zhe 
scales of wet and ay measure. The value of the 
ephah-bath.—While tamiliar with such rough-and- 
ready measures of capacity as the komez or handful 
(Lv 2? 62 6) and the Adphen (dual, ‘ two-hands 
full,’ Ex 98, Lv 16%, Ezk 10°), the Hebrews from 
early times had a carefully graduated system both 
four wet and dry measures, the names and values 
of which have too frequently been obliterated in 
our English versions by an indiscriminating fond- 
ness for the rendering ‘measure.’ t+ The relation 
of the various denominations to each other are 
happily amply attested, and may be represented 
in tabular form, by anticipation, thus— 


ScaLk OF MEASURES OF VOLUME. 


Hlomer- Ephah-) Seah. Kab. 
Kor. t Bath, Hin. Log. 
1 = 10 = 30 m= 60 sw 180 s 720 
1 8 6 18 72 
1 - 6 24 
1 ae 12 
1 4 


Of these the homer, ephah, seah, and kab are 
mentioned in OT as dry measures, the first named 


* it is tempting to compare this expression with the actus, 
originally the headland where the plough waa turncd (Heb. 
73), Which ultimately became the Roman unit of land measure 
(120 x 120 ft., o. 1600 sq. yards). 

t Ag illustrations of confusion thus caused—a baneful legacy 
from the LX X—Lk 1821 compared with 164-7 may be consulted, 
where three denominations, standing to each other in the 
Bay :3:80, are rendered indiscriminately by ‘mcasure’ (see 
next 
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being supplanted in later times by the xor; the 
bath, hin, and log only as liquid measures. The 
proportions in the table show the influence of the 
sexagesimal evel while the ‘omer or ‘tssaron, 
pr of the ephah, represents a parallel decimal 
subdivision (see below). It will be noted, further, 
that the two sets are essentially identical. In the 
case of the homer and the kor, also of the ephah 
and the dath, this identity is indeed expressly 
attested by Ezekiel in an important context, 
where also the latter pair are stated to be a tenth 
part of the former pair (Ezk 45"), 

Of the absolute values of the various denomina- 


eee 


_ 


Palestine had become the meeting-p nee of several 
systems of metrology, Jeading to an unavoidable 
syncretisin, and to the identification of native 
weights and measures with the nearest approxi- 
mations in foreign systems. Bearing this in mind, 
we shall now adduce a few of the more useful 
equations to be found in the Antiquities of 
Josephus. 

(a) VIII. ii, 9 (Niese, § 57), the bath (Bdros) is 

equivalent to 72 sextariu (téorat). 

(6) IX. iv. 5 (§ 85), the seah (cdrov=4 ephah or 

bath) =14 Roman modit, v.¢, 24 sextariz. 
(c) IN. viii. 3 (§ 30), the hin (clv=4 bath)=2 
Attic choes, i.e. 12 sextarit. Cf. Il. ix. 4 
(§ 234), 

(d) XV. ix. 2 (§ 814), the kor (xépos=10 ephah- 
baths) is equivalent to 10 Attic netretat, 
t.e. 720 sextarit (uedluvous [read merpnras] 
’"Arrixous déxa), 

Earlier possibly in date than these equations 
is the evidence of the anonymous fragment epi 
Kéerpwy (Hultsch, Metrol. Script. i. 258), where after 
the definition of the Phen. kur as containing 30 
geahs it is added: ‘the seah is 14 modius,’ a detini- 
tion identical with that of Jerome commenting on 
Mt 13%, Now, the basis of all these equations is 
the identification, as a glance at our table will 
show, of the Hebrew log with the Greeco-homan 
sextarius, as is done by the anonymous translator 
of Lv 14° cited apud Field, Origenis Hexapla, in 
loc. (cf. Antig. IX. iv. 4[§ 62], where the quarter 
kab of 21. 6%, t.e. the log, is also rendered by 
téorns). Evidence to the same eflect might be pro- 
duced from the Mishna, where it is said of the 
offerings prescribed in the Pentateuch that ‘their 
measure is on the Roman standard’ (elim xvii. 
11). The determination of the value of the 
sextarius-xestes, the common unit of the Greek 
and Roman systems, in terms of our imperial 
system is therefore an indispensable preliminary 
to further progress. ‘Two methods are open to us. 
We may, with Hultsch, start from the theoretical 
and legal determination of the Roman quadrantal 
as 80 Roman pounds weight of wine, and the 
similar determination of our imperial gallon as 10 
lb. of water, and so reach avalue for the sextarius 
of ‘96 imperial pint, the value adopted in the 
tables in Smith’s Dict. of Antig.® from Hultsch, 
Metrol.? (passim). Or we may prefer the deter- 
mination given by the best of the extant Roman 
measures, the Farnese congius in Dresden, which 

ields a sextarius equal to ‘99 of a pint. This 
atter method has the advantage of allowing the 
sextartus-log of the Jewish system to be taken, for 
the smaller determinations, as the equivalent of 
our pint, and will be followed in this and the 
subsequent section, This gives for the ephah-bath 
of 72 logs, which is the most convenient measure 
for detailed examination, the value of 71°28 pints, 
or approximately 9 gallons (see table below). 

It is scarcely to be expected, however, that the 
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measures of OT times can have been so precisely 
the equivalent of the Graco-Roman denominations 
as this identification presupposes, and there are 
not wanting indications of this in Josephus’ own 
writings and in those of later authors, especially 
as regards the larger denominations, Are there, 
then, sufficient data available for reaching a 
closer approximation of the original values of the 
Heb. measures? Perhaps the most unsatisfactory 
of all methods of solving this problem is that 
frequontly attempted, down even to our own day 
(see Watson, Pie lst, 1898), on the basis of the 
dimensions of Solomon’s brazen sea and the lavers 
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to Babylonia as its original home, namely 
number of dogs in the kor (720=360 x 2), as 1f the 
log were the half of a unit that has now dis- 
appeared, and the apparent identity of the kor 
with the Babylonian ideogram gur (ef. kikkar, 
talent, with Bab. gaggaru). Unfortunately, it 
must be admitted that, notwithstanding the bril- 
liant researches of Oppert and his fellow-workers, 
the measures of volume are still the least savis- 
factory department of Bab. metrology (see esp. 
the elaborate exposition and criticism in Johns’ 
Re a Deeds, etc. [1901}). Adopting, however, 
with due reserve the view of Lehmann and others 
(cf. above § vi., also Hommel’s art. BABYLONIA, 
vol. i. p. 219) that the unit of volume was the 
ka—which Hommel (/.c.) would identify with the 
Ileb. kKab—equal to an original heavy mina’s 
weight of water (15,160 grains, see § ii, above), 
we get 1°73 imperial pints as the value of this 
unit,* 624 pints fora gur of 360 ka, and 62°4 pints 
for the assumed original of the Heb. ephah-bath. 
On the other hand, if the measures of volume 
increased pari pass with the weights, the mina of 
16,000 grains which has been conclusively proved 
to have been adopted in the West (§ ii.) would 
yield a kor of 658 pints and an ephah-bath of 65°'8 
ints. 
(6) Again, if we follow the clue suggested by 
the Egyptian affinity in the department of the 
linear measures, we find an interesting parallel to 
the treatment of the Heb. measures in the Greeco- 
Roman period. A working equivalent of the 
7 eh oe we have seen, was obtained by identi- 
ing it with the Attic metretes of 72 sextarii. 
ow, precisely this same equation was adopted in 
Egypt under the Ptolemies for a measure with a 
long pedigree, known in the Ptolemaic ages as the 
artabe (4pré8n).t That this equation of the artabe 


* The ee ddl gallon contains 10 lb. (70,000 grains) of distilled 
water at a temperature of 60° Fahr. 

¢t Wilcken, however, has found no fewer than five different 
artabes in use in Egypt in the Ptolemaic period (Griech, 
Ostraka, i. 740 ff.). 
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with the metretes was a working and not a 
scientifically exact equation, is evident from the 
fact that by the native authorities (Griffith, PSBA 
xiv. 435) the artabe was defined as containing 80 
Pgyptian Ain, the hin being a volume of water 5 
deben in weight (7020-7170 grains, according to 
the valuation of the ket, see § ii.), which works 
out at a little less or mure than 65 pints for the 
artabe. Now, the artave was the lineal descendant 
of an ancient measure derived from a fraction of 
the enbit cubed (Griflith, 2.c.); and since the Egyp. 
cubits passed to Palestine, there is a prima facie 
case for suggesting, as an alternative to the Baby- 
lonian origin of the ephah-bath, its derivation from 
the Evyptian system, with a value of 65 pints. 

(c) But there is more reliable evidence than 
these somewhat hypothetical deductions as to 


Epiphanius in his work on weights and measures 
(edited by Hultsch, op. cit., and by Lagarde in his 
Symmicta), which give to the ephah a value ranging 
from 64 to 66 sextarii. For other, mainly specula- 
tive, methods of calculation see Watson, PEFSt, 
1898, 109 ff. (7°85 galls.), and Warren, 26. 1899, 
252 tf. (8°42 galls.). 

The result of our investigation, then, is to point 
to an approximate value for the ephah-bath in. 
times of 65 imperial pints (36°92 litres). From the 
necessity of establishing a more convenient work- 
ing cquation in later times, it was regarded in 
most cases as the equivalent of the Attic metretes 
of 72 Roman sextartt, or 9 galls. nearly, on the 
basis of the identification of the Jog with the sea- 
tarius, Both these values are given in the following 
tables :— 


TABLE OF HEBREW DRY MEASURES. 


ae eee 


Earlier valucs Later values PD 
Log Kab. | Omer. | Seah. | Ephah. an Spe iat a ao 
Litres. Pints. Litres. Pints. 

Lo ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 a wes ee 5] 00 56 "99 1 pint 
Kab , . , 4 1 pa es 2°05 3°6 2°25 3°96 4 pints 
(Omer * = Ce 7} iF ] Ps. oe 3°7 6°5 4°05 feloalab. 45) 
Seah . , ‘ 4 6 3h l ie 12°3 21°6 13°5 23°76 14 pec 
Kphah . ‘ fee 18 10 3 36°92 65 40°5 71°28 1 bushel 
Homer or Kor 720 | 180 100 30 10 405 712°8 ll bushels 


the actual capacity of the Heb. measures, the 
most trustworthy in the opinion of such metro- 
logical authorities as Hultsch and Petrie being a 
statement in an unfortunately corrupt passage o 
a coopline: This author, writing of the faniine in 
the time of Claudius (cf. Ac 11%), tells of 70 kor of 
wheat being brought into the temple, and adds— 
adopting Hultsch’s emendation, Metrol.? 455—p6dc0 
52 Stxedol dv elow els xdpos rpidxovra, ’Artixot dé 
reccapdxovra els (Ant. I. xv. 3 (321]). In view 
of the connexion of Sicily with Phanicia through 
Carthage, the ‘30 Sicilian modii? are most prob- 
ably 30 Heb, sechs,—this rendering of the seah by 
modius is found in Epiphanius and other writers ; 
cf, Mt 5! uddcos for the seah-measure,—while the 
very precise statement that the kor contained 41 
Grivco-Roman modit seems, as Hultsch says, to 
rest upon actual measurement. Now, 41 modii or 
656 sextari yield as nearly as possible 650 pints for 
the kor, or 65 for the ephah-bath. 

(2) In several later Gr. writers (see Hultsch, 
Metrol. Script., Index under gdrov) the seah is 
given as 1} modiit instead of, as by Josephus 
and Jerome, 14 modw, that is, at 20 instead of 
24 sextarit. ow, in the Mishna there are fre- 

uent references to local varieties in the size of 
the seah, kab, etc., the Jerus. measures, for ex- 
ample, standing to those of Galilee in the ratio 
of 6:6,t which is precisely the proportion disclosed 
by the vanant valuations of the seah just cited. 
It is allowable, in the light of these divergent 
equations, to huld that different authorities made 
different attempts to establish a convenient equa- 
tion of the two systems, Jewish and Greek, and 
that the true value of the ephah-hath lay between 
the two equations of 60 and 72 sextaris respectively, 
which is quite in harmony with the more positive 
results already obtained. The same conclusion is 
established by a study of the conflicting data of 


“ The ‘omer is here inserted for comparison, though an {n- 
truder, as the fractional proportions show ; see next §. 

¢ These variations in quantity may also have been due to 
some extent to the difference between heaped and straked 
Measure , cf. Baba bathra v. 11. 


369°2 | 650 
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TABLE OF HEBREW LIQUID MEASURES. 
Karlicrvalues | Later values Approxt- 
i in in 
Log.| Hin.| Bath.|/. _| mate 
Litres. | Pints. Litres. | Pints. values. 


en poe enny pee (a es ed 


Log 1 ooe 61 "90 66 00 1 pint 
Hin 12 eee 6°12 | 10°8 6°75 | 11°88| 14 galls. 
Bath | 72 6 1 | 36°02 | 65 40°56 | 71°28) 9 ,, 
Kor | 720} 60 10 |369°2 | 650 405 712°8 ;80 i, 


x. The measures of Scripture.—It ony remains 
to make a short reference to the individual measures 
in the canonical and deutero-canonical writings. 
The log, the lowest denomination in both the wet 
and dry scales, occurs in OT only in the ritual for 
the purification of the leper (Lv 141% LXX xortAy 
= sextarius) as a measure of oil. Originally about 
y pint, it was in NT times identified with the sez- 
tarius (or pint), by which it is rendered by a Gr. 
translator cited by Origen (Field, Hexapla, un loc.), 
and was then used as a dry measure as well, sub- 
divided binarily down to yw log, the } log being 
specially frequent in the Mishna. The yy dog was 

so known as the large spoonful (170 x59), the y¢ 
as the small s sata (Herzfeld, Handelsgesch. d. 
Juden, 184). ae logs went to the kab, which in 
OT is found only in the corrupt pases e 2K 6%, 
which speaks of ‘the fourth part of a kab’ (so RV, 
AV ‘cab’).* At the date when this reading arose 
the log was probably still confined to liquids. The 
LXX render by réraprov rob «dou, while Josephus 
gives the equivalent téorns or sextariuvs. Peculiar 
to the Priests’.Code is the next highest dry measure, 
the ‘tssaron (iiyy Ex 29”, Lv 14” etc.), the tenth deal 
of our AV, t.e. as RV ‘the tenth part of an ephah,’ 
as already once correctly rendered by LXX 70 déxa- 
rov rou oldl (Nu 154). The loaves of the shewbread 
contained each two ‘'tssarons (Lv 245), transliterated 
docapd» by Josephus, who wrongly gives its value 


* Cheyne, however, would read ‘a quarter of # kor of carob 
pods,’ etc. (£zpos., July 1899). 
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as ‘7 Attic cotylex,’ or only 34 sextaris (34 instead 
of 6-7 pints). A special name for this measure is 
found in the story of the manna (Ex 161%), viz, 
the omer (75), LX X -yéuop), defined in v.** as ‘ the 
tenth part of the ephah,’ the same expression as is 
found in Lv 5" 6” etc. In Ex 16% the term is 
used of the ‘omer-measure. This decimal division 
of the ephah is another indication of the conflict 
between the decimal and duodecimal or sexagesimal 
systems, which met us in connexion with the Heb. 
weight-system. It was probably confined to priestly 
circles, as it does not fit into the rest of the system 
below the ephah. 
The sixth part of the ephah-bath for liquids was 
the hin (7a, LXX w& or ety [B], but xobs, Lv 19%), a 
term apparently of Egyp. origin, the henu (Coptic 
eine) of Exypt, however, being a much smaller 
measure (see preceding §). With the exception of 
Ezk 41! (4 hin of water), the hin occurs exclusively 
in the Priests’ Code in connexion with the offerings 
of wine and oil that accompanied the meal-otfering. 
Thus we have 4 hin, 4 Ain, } Ain, all in Nu 28%, 
The value of the Azm was 13-14 galls. The double 
of the Ain, the seah (xd, cdrov), was used exclu- 
sively as a dry measure, containing 6 kads (see 
Mishna, Menahoth vii. 1; Para i. 1, and oft.). It 
was the third of the ephah, and is therefore to be 
identified with the shdalish (Is 40%, lit. ‘ third,’ 
hence AVin ‘tierce’), The gseah 1s variously 
rendered by the LXX; but where not given by 
the general term pérpov, whence our AV ‘measure,’ 
it is wrongly identilied with the ephah (18 2534) 
or with the meétretes (1 K 1857), The correct cdrov 
is found in the later translations of Aquila and 
Symmachus, but in LXX only in Hag 2!%07), where 
no measure is numed in the original. In the NT 
also it appears as ¢drov (Mt 13%, Lk 132) ‘three 
measures of meal’), where it is equal in value to 
14 modii (Jerome) or 24 pints, the ‘three measures’ 
being, of course, an ephah or 14 bushels of flour.* 
We have seen in a former section that a seah of 
seed was calculated to sow a surface of 2500 sq. 
cubits, which thus became the common unit of 
surface measure, 
‘The most common of the large measures was the 
ephah-bath, originally in all probability equal to 
65-66 pints, but in NT times identified with the 
metretes of nearly 72 pints. The ephah was used 
exclusively for measuring grain and other dry sub- 
stances, the bath exclusively for liquids, The former 
term ayipens to be of Egyp. origin, and is given as 
olgl by the LXX (ef. Coptic cipt) when not rendered 
by wérpor (both in Ezk 45%). On the other hand, 
shee render the ephah of Is 5! by rpla pérpa, 
evidently 3 seahs, and so expressly in the Targum 
of this passage (cf. Menahoth vii. 1). The } ephah 
of Ezk 45 46 is accordingly 4 seahk. For the 
bath the LXX ayvain use their favourite pérpop, 
or the absurd yotmé (only 2 pints | Ezk 45"), only 
once the correct Bdros (ar 7), The ‘ hundred 
measures of oil’ (Lk 16°) in the unjust steward’s 
accounts were 100 baths, or close on 900 gallons. 
The highest denomination in the system was the 
homer (77h) or kor (13, EV ‘cor’ in Ezk 45‘, but 
enerally ‘ measure’), both used with considerable 
requency in OT as a measure of barley (Lv 27" 
etc.), wheat (Ezk 45"), and cereals generally. The 
identity of the or and the homer, as each contain- 
ing 10 ephah-baths, with the information that the 
kor was also used for liquids, is given by Ezekiel 
(4544), The latter came in time to be the name in 
ordinary use for both wet and dry measure, and 
passed to the Greeks as the xépos (1 Es 8”). ‘The 
‘hundred measures of wheat’ of Lk 16’ are 100 
kors, at this period equal to more than 1110 bushels. 
Hosea tells us that part of the price he paid for the 

* The same quantity in Sarah's hands (Gn 186) was nearer a 


bushel. 
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recovery of his unfaithful wife was a homer of 
barley and a dethekh (107), which our EV, following 
Jewish tradition, render as ‘half a homer’ (Hos 33), 
a value which it certainly has in the Mishna. 

In the NT we find the names of Graeco-Roman 
measures, although in some cases the terms are 
not used as measures, but as the names of house- 
hold utensils. Thus the xestes of Mk 7* 8, properly 
the sexturius or pint measure, is here used generally 
of a cup or other small domestic vessel. The modius 
(46dc0s) of Mt 5’ and parallels, however, is a classical 
loan-word for the housewife’s seaA-measure required 
for the daily provision of the household bread. On 
the other hand, the ‘ firkins’ of Jn 2° are the Gr. 
metretes of c. 72 pints, which we have seen to be 
the working equivalent of the bath. Apart from 
its careless use by the LXX, now for seah, now 
for bath, it is found 1 Es 8% (AV ‘ picces of wine,’ 
RV ‘firkins’) and Bel ® (AV ‘ vessels of oil,’ RV 
‘firkins’), We have seen above that the metretes 
was also the working equivalent in Egypt of the 
artabe (apr48n, Bel? AV and RV ‘great measures’ ; 
also Is 5° LXX, another gross miscalculation), 
which was originally of the same cubic capacity 
as the ephah-bath, 2.c. c. 65 pints. The eather of 
the Fourth Gospel represents Mary of Bethany os 
taking a Alrpa (EV ‘ pound’) of ointinent of spike- 
nard to anoint our Saviour’s feet (Jn 12%), This 
has usually been understood of the Roman pound, 
asin Jn 19; and probably with justice. Hultsch, 
however (Jfctrol.? 720 f., 602), understands by the 
former litra the vessel of horn, in which such un- 
guents were kept by the Roman physicians, with 
measuring lines on the outside hile our modern 
medicine glasses, and which certainly bore this 
name. ention is made, last of all, in Scripture 
of the small Gr. measure the chenix (yotmt, Kev 68) 
of two sextarit or pints as a ‘measure’ (AV) of 
wheat. * 
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also, Metrologicorum Scriptorum Reliquice, 2 vols. 1864; W. 
M. F. Petrie, art. ‘Weights and Measures’ in Wncye, Brit. 
1888; H. Nissen, ‘Griech. li, rom. Metroloyie’ in Iwan Miiller’s 
Handb, d, klass, Altertumswissenschaft, 1o92 (also separately) ; 
W. Ridgeway, The Origin of Metallic Currency and Weiyht 
Standards, 1892.— B. Special treatises and essays: Hultach, 
Gewichte deg Altertume, 1803; R. Lepsius, Langenmaaee der 
Alten, 1884. On Babylonian metrology: J. Oppert, L’Htalon 
dea mesures Avsyriénnes, 1875 (antiquated); C, F. Lehmann, 
*Das altbabylonische Mass und Gewicht und deren Wande. 
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articles ‘Gewicht’ and ‘Masse’ in Riehm’s 4/WB2; also the 
relevant sections In Nowack, J/eb. Arch. 1804, i. 198 1f., and 
Benzinger, Leb. Arch. 1804, 178 ff., and the recent papers on 
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‘ A. R. 8. KENNEDY. 

WELL.—A distinction is now made in Eng. be- 
tween the words ‘fountain’ and ‘ well’ which did 
not exist when the AV was made. According to 
its etymology (Anglo-Sax. wylla or wella, g spring, 
froin weallan to surge, boil, and akin to Sansk. val 

* The vague ‘measure,’ it may be useful to state here, stands 
in AV for ephah Dt ales. Pr 2010, Mic 619; kor 1 K 422 d¢s 611 bts, 
2Ch 210bte 275, Ezr 722; geah Gn 186, 18 2615, 1K 18893 2K 
71 bis. 16 dis. 18 dis, Is 278 (but see RV and Comm.); shdltsh Ps 805, 
Ie 4012; Bares (=bath) Lk 168; xépos (=kor) Lk 167; cdves 
(=seah) Mt 138 =Lk 13%); xoing Rev 68, 
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to move to and fro), ‘ well’ was used of springing 
water, and not confined as now to water standing 
in a hole or stored up in a pit. ‘Thus Chaucer, 
Death of Blaunche, 160— 


‘Ther were a fewe welles 
Came renning fro the cliffes adoun ; 


Milton, Lycidas, 15— 


‘ Begin then, sisters of the sacred well 
That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spring. 


In AV ‘ well’ is therefore an accurate rendering of 
such words as ‘ayin and ryny}. In RV the attempt 
has been made here and there, but not consistently, 
to bring out the modern distinction. See next 
article. J. HASTINGS. 


WELL (7x3, 13 (properly ‘ cistern ’], }'x, yy [both 
=‘ fountain’), ry), ppéap).—The art of sinking 
wells for supply of water in the absence of springs 
or brooks comes down from very carly times, 
Three wells of special interest are noted in the 
Bible: (1) Abraham’s well at Beersheba; (2) 
Jacob’s well near the village of Sychar (Askar) in 
Samaria ; and (3) the al at the gate of Beth- 
lehem. All these are in existence at the present 
day. Tor the first see BEERSHEBA and SHIBAH. 
(2) The digging of Jacob’s well is not recorded in 
the OT, but in the NT’ we have the interestin 
account of the conversation between our Lord an 
the woman of Samaria (Jn 4° ®) which took place 
at this spot. The village of ’Askar, which, accord- 
ing to Conder, is the modern representative of 
Sychar, stands on the slope of Mount Ebal within 
sight of Jacob’s well.* See further under JACOob’s 
WELL. (3) The well of Bethlehem, for whose 
water David thirsted (1 Ch 11!7), is shown to 
travellers by the roadside on approaching Beth- 
lehem from Jerusalem. There is no reason to 
doubt that it is the same which existed in the 
days of David. 

Vells in Eastern countries have always been of 
the highest importance as objects of possession 
and as historical landmarks. It was one of the 
niece privileges accorded to the Israelites that 
they should come into possession of wells which 
they themselves had not digged (Dt 6"),+ and they 
sometimes became objects of strife (Gn 21%). This 
is not to be wondered at, considering the difficulty 
of sinking wells into the rock in these early times, 
and the great value of the water when it had been 
reached. E. HULL. 


WENCH.—The translators of AV accepted this 
word from the Bishops’ Bible as the tr. of shiphhah 
in2S 17", Wyelif has (1382) ‘bondwomman ’ and 
(1388) Shandimaide,’ Cov. ‘damsell,’ Geneva Bible 
‘maid.’ The oldest form of the word is wenchel 
(from Anglo-Sax. wenclo, plu. ‘ children’), which 
sivnified a child of either sex, as Ancren Riole, 
334, ‘ Were and wif and wenchel.’ Afterwards in 
the contracted form ‘ wenche’ it was restricted to 
a female child, a girl, or young woman, Thus Mt 
9% Wye. ‘Go yo away, for the wenche is not dead, 
but slepith’; Mk 5 Rhem. ‘And holding the 
wenches hand, he saith to her, Talitha eamni, which 
is being interpreted, wenche (FE say to thee) arise’; 
Elyot, Governour, ii. 324, ‘Achilles . . . for a lytle 
wenche contended with Agamemnon.’ By 1611 the 
most frequent use of the word was to denote a 
servant maid, its meaning (as above) in AV. So 
Mt 267 Tind. ‘When he was goone out into the 
poorche, a nother wenche saw him’; Jn 187 Rhem. 


* Tent-Work, 40. Conder says: ‘The tradition of Jacob’s 
well is one in which the Jews, Samaritans, Moslems, and 
Christians alike ayree.’ Jb, 88. 

t RV ‘Cisterns hewn out which thou hewedst not,’ probably 
both wells and cisterns were intended. 


WHEAT 


‘The wench therfore that was portresse saith to 
Peter.’ But the word was already used in a sense 
that opened the way to its present deterioration, 
as Bar 6° Cov. ‘Like as a wench that loveth pera- 
mours is trymly deckte.’ J.. HASTINGS. 


WHALE.—The EV tr® of two words. 1. ja tan, 
and its derivatives (see DRAGON and SEA-MONSTER), 
2. «#ros (Mt 12”). The latter is the LXX and NT 
rendering of S13 35 ddgh gddhél, ‘a great fish’ 
(Jon 117), There is no doubt of the existence of 
whales in the Mediterranean. Large ae of the 
skeletons of two specimens of the right whale are 
sreserved in the museum of the Syrian Protestant 
College at Beirft. One of these animals was 
cast up on the shore near Tyre, not far from the 
traditional site of the section of Jonah, which is 
at Nebi-Yunfs, near Zidon. The other was drifted 
ashore at Beirft itself. But the gullet of this 
species would not admit a man. The sperm whale 
has a gullet quite large enough to enable him to 
swallow aman, It is stoballe that one of these 
monsters occasionally wanders into the Levant. 
Kfros, however, includes marine monsters other 
than the whale, as the shark. Sharks exist in the 
Mediterranean large enough to swallow a man 
whole. The writer has seen one at Beirft 20 ft. 
long. They sometimes attain a length of 30 ft. 
There are abundant testimonies in bovks of travel 
and works of natural history to the fact that 
sharks have swallowed men, and even horses and 
other large animals, whole (see Pusey). The pre- 
servation of Jonah alive in the belly of the fish 
seems to be intended by the writer to be considered 
part of a continued miracle. ‘The Lord peep ered 
a great fish to swallow up Jonah’ (1"”). The Lord 
heard Jonah’s prayer (2°). ‘The Lord spake unto 
the fish, and it vomited out Jonah upon the dry 
land’ (2!°), But see art. JONAL. 

G. E. Post. 


WHEAT.—Thie following Heb. words are used 
for ‘wheat.’ 4.93 bar, 73 bar (Arab, burr), is most 
frequently tr. ‘corn’ (Gn 4155 49 423-25, Pg 65% 18 
72.18) pr 11%), In four places (Jer 23°8, Jl 2%, 
Am 6"! 8°) ‘wheat’ is the more correct rendering. 
2. 133 ddghdn. ‘This is generic for cereals (see 
Corn). It is, however, twice tr. in AV ‘wheat’ 
(Nu 18}?, Jer 31%; RV ‘corn’) ‘Corn’ (generic) 
is undoubtedly correct. 3. mo 4 riphith, Once 
(2S 17°) tr. in AV ‘ground corn,’ RV ‘ bruised 
corn,’ and once (Pr 27"*) AV ‘wheat,’ RV ‘ bruised 
corn.’ The Arabs have two ways of preparing 
this substance. (a) The wheat is boiled, dried in 
the sun, and then cracked under a wheel or in a 
mortar. So prepared it is called burghul. The 
fragments are exceedingly hard, and resist the 
action of weevils and other insects. (6) The wheat 
is cracked under a hand millstone, without previous 
boiling. This preparation is called jerish. It is 
quite similar in appearance and properties to our 
Wheaten grits. ough thou shouldest bray a 
fool in a mortar among wheat with a pestle’ (Pr 
277), may refer to the preparation of these grits 
with a hand mortar, or to the process of poundin 
grits in a stone mortar with a wooden pestle, with 
neat, onions, and spices, in making kibbeh, the 
favourite national dish of Bible lands. 4. men 
hittadh (Arab. Aintah). This is the specific word 
or wheat, as distinguished from other cereals. 

Grains of wheat have been found in very ancient 
tombs in E t, and in the ruins at Tell el-Hegy in 
Palestine. heat is first mentioned in Gn 30", 
where its harvest season is desienated (cf. Ex 34%, 
Jg 151, Ru 23, 1S 6)8), as also the barley harvest 
(Ru 12 24), The wheat harvest commences in the 
lowlands of the Jordan Valley in April, and ends 
on subalpine Lebanon in August. Wheat was an 
article at export from Juda (Ezk 27"). It was 


WHEEL 


offered in sacrifice (Ex 347), as were all cereals (Nu 
18!3 daghdn = ‘corn,’ as in RV, not ‘ wheat,’ as in 
AV). It was of different qualities (Ps gis 14734), 
Some produced 100 grains (Mt 13%). This is not an 
exaggeration in the case of the Egyptian wheat 
(Gn 41%), the panicle of which is compound. 
‘Kidneys of wheat’ (Dt 32) doubtless refers to 
the fat grains of the best qualities. It is usual at 
the present day to cut off bunches of the fattest 
wheat ears while still preen, and toast them in the 
fire. Other cereals are treated in the same way. 
Thus cooked, they are the ‘green ears of corn 
dried by the fire, even corn beaten out of the full 
ears’ (AV Lv 2, RV ‘corn in the ear parched with 
fire, bruised corn of the fresh ear’), and ‘ parched 
corn,’ Heb. ‘parched’ (18 17" 25", 25 17%). They 
are a favourite food of the people a month or so 
before the harvest. The Arabs call them ferik. 
Nearly ripe ears are rubbed out in the hands, and 
the grains eaten raw (Lk 6) etc.). An car of corn 
was called shibboleth, which the Ephraimites pro- 
nounced sibboleth (Jg 12°), See SHIBBOLETH. 

The wild original of wheat is unknown. Some 
have pees that it is derived from Mgilops 
ovata, L. Only one species of wild wheat, 7riéi- 
cum monococcum, L., is found in Palestine, and that 
only in northernmost Syria. G. E. Post. 


WHEEL.— Various Heb. words are so translated. 
4. o-ax turnings, wheels. In Jer 18° this word 
(used elsewhere only Ex 1'*, where prob. =sella 
parturientis) refers to the potter’s wheel. In Syria 
this is commonly two horizontal disca of wood 
joined together by an upright pillar or axle. 
On the upper disc the clay is put which is to be 
formed into a vessel, while the lower one is turned 
by the feet of the potter. 2. ;5\x refers to chariot 
wheels in Ex 14%, Nah 3?, Ezk 15% ; in 1 K 7% 83 
to the wheels of the bases of the lavers of the 
temple; in Pr 20%, Is 28°’, to the rollers of a 
threshing-waggon. 8 $251, a rolling thing, a 
wheel. In Ps 83'% it is applied to the dust raised 
by a whirlwind, ‘whirling dust.’ In Ee 128 it 
refers to the wheel of a cistern or well ; to chariot 
wheels in Is 5%, Jer 478, Ezk 107-8 23% 26! ; and in 
Dn 7° to wheels of throne of burning fire. Another 
form 5253 is found in Is 28%, and is applied to the 
rollers of a threshing-waggon. 4. O05 beat, step, 
in Jg 5% probably refers to the noise made by 
chariots, or to the step of the horses drawing them. 
Tt is evident from Scripture that chariots were 
frequently used in Syria and Palestine, and the 
wheels must have been very strongly made to with- 
stand the rocky roads over which they were driven. 
On the old road near the mouth of the Nahr el- 
Kelb, or Dog River, a few tiles north of Beirit, 
along which both Assyrian and Egyptian armies 
yassed, the marks of the chariot wheels are still to 

e seen, deeply engraved in the rock. After the 
Mohanmedan invasion, wheeled curriages ceased 
to be used, and it was only about the middle of 
this century that they were reintroduced by 
Europeans. The wheels of the ancient Egyptian 
chariots had six spokes (o'pyn), which connected 
the nave (wn) with the felloes or rim (33). Slits 
were made in the tyre, through which bands were 
passed and fastened round the rim. The axle-tree 
(1:) was fixed to the body of the chariot, and its ex- 
tremities were rounded where they passed through 
the wheels. The wheels were secured by pins. 
The wheel evidently had its origin in the roller, 
then discs of wood were used, and in India wheels 
are often made of planks of wood nailed together 
and then cut into a circular shape. 

On the ‘wheel of nature,’ Ja 3° RV, see esp. 
Mayor, tn loc. W. CARSLAW. 


WHELP.—j3, lit. ‘son’ (Job 41! 288), us (Jer 51%, 
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Ezk 192-35) Nah 211-13), oxéuvos (1 Mac 34 used of 
the young of the lion (see LION)) ; in28 178, Pr 17}2, 
Hos 134, of bears’ cubs (see BEAR). In the last three 
passages the Heb. is simply 13% ‘ bereaved,’ the 
words ‘of her whelps’ being supplied in EV. 


WHIRLWIND (ryp sa‘ar, ao sarah, api 
giphah).—The term is applied generally to any 
violent destructive wind. The same words are 
often translated in other passages by ‘storm’ or 
‘tempest,’ e.g. Ps 55° 83" (both ga‘ar); Is 298 
(s€aradh); Am 14, Jon 13? (all three sa‘ar). 
The ‘whirlwind’ of AV is rendered ‘tempest’ 
by RV in Jer 23! 255% 30% (all sé'ardh); ‘storm 
wind’ in Ezk 1‘ (réah sé'dra@h); “storm’ in Jo 
37° and Is 17'8 (both gzphah). The term ‘ whirl- 
wind’ is used both in a physical and a symbolical 
sense. In the former we may take the passage 
descriptive of the rapture of Elijah in 2 K 2), 
as also that in Job 21'8 37%, Is 17 21!) zk 14, 
Am I, Nah 1, Ps 107% 148°; but in the remain- 
ing passayes the term is used figuratively: of 
chariots ({s 52 665, Jer 4, Dn 11%), the passion- 
ate acts of man (Is 555), the ruin Once upon 
man by his sin (Los 87 and oft.), or the anger of 
God ayainst the wicked (Vr 17 and oft.); nor can 
the term be considered inapt from what we know 
of the destructive effect of rotatory storms in 
some countries. To such storms the references 
in the Bible must be considered to refer; but, 
strictly speaking, whirlwinds differ esséntially from 
cyclones, which arise from unequal distribution 
of atmospheric pressure over horizontal areas; 
whereas whirlwinds, tornadves, dust-storms, and 
waterspouts are different forms of atmospheric 
movement consequent on a vertical disturbance of 
the equilibrium of the air. When occurring over 
the sea or inland lakes the rotatory movement 
gives rise to waterspouts; when over the land, 
and especially over a sandy desert, a dust-storm, 
a cause of terror to caravans and wandering Arabs, 
is the result. As this is the form which is most 
usual in Bible lands, it may be referred to in a 
little further detail, When a dust-storm is about 
to commence, the air is unusually stagnant and 
sultry ; presently a tall column of sand approaches, 
moviny in a certain direction, and drawing into 
itself as it moves along sand, dust, and light 
bodies whirling around the centre of the column. 
Sometimes several of these columns move over the 
surface, each gyrating independently round its 
own axis. Observations made on such phenomena 
appear to show that the air of the surface is 
strongly drawn in towards the base of each 
column, and that it ascends along the central 
axis of the whirlwind. The only course of safet 
for the traveller over the desert, on the approach 
of a dust-storm, is to descend from his camel, 
throw himself on the ground, and completely cover 
his head with his mantle, till the storm passes 
away. In the tales of the Arabian Nights, and 
pereray in the folk-lore of the East, the travel- 
ing dust-pillar is regarded as a favourite abode of 
the ‘afrit or genius luc. 

During the storms that precede the rain at 
the end of summer (September and October), the 
wind hustles along in front of it, to the depth 
of some three feet above the ground, a vast col- 
lection of thistle-tops and various seed-vessels. 
They hasten along so that before the rain comes 
they may find each in its little hollow or crevice 
a resting-place in which to die and become fruit- 
ful. In places where the wild artichoke abounds, 
as in ihe eat open plain between the two 
Lebanons, the rushing wind snaps off the dry, 

lobular, dahlia-like tops, and urges them along, 
Fike the jumping chariots (Nah 3) of the Assyrian 
king. They move with military precision, now 
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charging at the double-quick, and then wheeling 
to right or left, as if Aaa some phantom fugle- 
man, or obeying some ghostly word of command. 
Thomson is of opinion that this must be the ‘wheel’ 
of Ps 83)8, rolling thing of Is 17 (5353); in both 
instances RV ‘whirling dust’ (Land and Book, 
S$. Pal. 212). The driving power of the storm is 
exemplified in Ex 109, Nu 118, 1 K 19%. 

Very often the whirlwind or tempest is accom- 
panied by rain and dark clouds. The wind whistles 
and moans, and seems to come from all directions 
at once, flinging out scuds of fine spray and dis- 
charging torrents of rain. The cold is often such 
as to cause loss of life to men and animals. Tents 
and booths are wrecked, and the ‘overflowing 
shower’ (Ezk 38”) created by it undermines houses 
and tears down vineyard walls. It is a sort of 
cloud-burst, and is called by the Arabs a sez, that 
is, a flood, Like the suddenness of its onslaught 
(Pr 1%) is the rapidity of its disappearance (Pr 10%, 
Is 5°). Itis referred to in Ps 187-16, Jer 23), and 
its leading features are given in the parable illus- 
tration with which Christ closed His Sermon on 
the Mount (Mt 725-27), 

G. M. MACKI£ and E, Hunn. 

WHITE.—See Co.Lours, vol. i. p. 458°, 


WHITE OF AN EGG (mo>n 19, EV Job 6°, RVm 
‘juice of purslain’),— The allusion should por- 
haps be understood to be to the juice of some insipid 
plant, probably Portulaca oleracea, L., the common 
purslane. ‘White of an egg’ (lit., on this view, 
‘slime of the yolk’) is a Rabbinic interpretation, 
and is still accepted by A. B. Davidson, Duhm, et 
al, ‘The comparison in the other member of the 

arallelism is with ‘unsavoury,’ which would be 

tter rendered ‘insipid.’ G. E, Post. 


WHOLE, WHOLESOME.—The Anclo-Sax. hél 
became in Middle Eng. Aole ; the spelling whole is 
due to a dialectic pronun, (as in whoop, whore *) 
and obscures the connexion of the word with hale, 
heal, holy. ‘ Hole’ as well as ‘whole’ is used by 
Tindale, as Ex 5'8 ‘see that ye delyver the hole 
tule of brycke,’ 

1. The earliest meaning is healthy, as in Mt 91 
‘They that be whole need not a physician, but 
they that are sick’ (ol lcxvovres). So Udall, Eras- 
mus’ Paraph. i. 28, ‘Yf thine iye bee clere and 
wholle, it geveth sight to all the membres’; 
Hall, Works, iii. 461, ‘We are not the same men 
sick and whole’; Calderwood, History, 140, Mr. 
Patrick Adamsone, called commonly Bishop of 
St. Andrews, had keeped his Castle, like a fox in 
a hole, a long time, diseased of a great seditie, 
as he himself called his disease... . When the 
King cometh to St. Andrews, he becometh a 
whole man.’ 

2. Next, made healthy, healed, as in Mk 6% 
‘Go in peace, and be whole of thy plague’ (lc6e 
vyihs) ; 80 Tennyson, Lancelot and Lie 


* He called his wound a little hurt, 
Whereof he would be quickly whole.’ 


3. Then, unbroken, entire, as in Dt 278 «Thou 
shalt build the altar of the Lord thy God of 
whole stones’ (RV ‘unhewn’); 28 1° ‘my life 
is yet whole in me’; Pr 1? ‘Let us swallow them 
up alive as the grave; and whole, as those 
that go down into the pit’; Is 14% * Rejoice 
not thou, whole Palestina’ (RV ‘O Philistia, all 
of thee’). Cf. Erasmus, Crede, 189, ‘with pure 
and whole faith.’ 

Wholesome occurs in AV but twice, Pr 15‘ ‘a 
wholesome tongue’ (}89 xp, LXX fasts yrAwWoons, 
RVm ‘the healing of the tongue’), and 1 Ti 6? 
‘and consent not to wholesome words’ (iy:alvove: 

* Hot is spelt ‘whot’ in Dt 919 AV 1611. 


Aéyos, RV ‘sound words,’ RVm ‘healthful’). Ina 
both places the word means health-giving, healing. 
In the latter place there is at least a hint of that 
moral meaning which ‘wholesome’ had in older 
English = soul-healing, saving (‘heilsam’). —_ This 
meaning is found in the Pr, Bk. Psalter, Ps 20° 
28°, See Driver’s Par. Psalt, p. 485, and the quo- 
tations there. See also art. HEALTH. 


J. HASTINGS, 
WHORE.—See HARLOT. 


WIDOW * (nypbx ’almdnd; yxhpa; vidua. The 
absence of any term for ‘widower’ shows that the 
wife was considered of less importance to the hus- 
band than vice versa). 

i. OT anp AvocRYPHA.—The position of the 
widow varied according to her family. young, 
childless widow might return to her father’s house 
and remarry after an interval (Tamar, Gn 38; 
Ruth and Orpale Ku 15%). She might also be 
claimed in marriage by her late husband’s brother 
(Gn 388, Mk 12%, Ru 1%) or nearest kinsman 
(Dt 255 Ru 33%), In many instances this 
arrangement would cause serious inconvenience, 
and provision is made by which the kinsman might 
be released from his obligation, or might transfer 
it to some one else (Dt 257, Ru 4%”). The pas- 
sages cited show that this Levirate marriage was 
an actual custom, which, however, was often 
neglected. A widow with a grown-up son would 
usually live with him, ¢.g. Micah’s mother (Jg 
17)-%), apparently a widow in possession of pro- 
perty of her own (cf. 258 14°, 1 K 74, Jth 
81-8), The honourable and influential position of 
the queen-mother, ¢.g. Bathsheba (1 Zi. ck, 
QUEEN), illustrates the status of such widows. 
But there was evidently a large class of widows 
who were in very poor circumstances. The widow 
and the fatherless (cf. ORPHAN) are constantly 
spoken of as suitable objects of charity and apecial 
consideration (Dt 147 161): 34 261%, Job 229 2421 2918 
316, Ps 146°, Pr 15%, Jer 49"), or as hable to suffer 
injustice (Ex 2272, Dt 10'8 27), Job 24%, Ps 68° 94°, 
Is 17-23 193, Jer 78 228, Ezk 227, Zee 7!°, Mal 35, Sir 
410 35142), Dent. makes special provisions in favour 
of widows: their clothing was not to be taken as 
a pledge (2417), and the forgotten sheaf of the har- 
vest, and the gleaninys of the olive trees and the 
vintage, were to be left for the stranger, the father- 
less, and the widow (24)*-), 

These needy widows must have belonged to the 
poorer classes, and have had families of youn 
children; but even the widows and OPpANe oO 
well-to-do men might be robbed of their pro- 
perty by some kinsman or powerful neighbour, 
often on some legal pretext (cf. 2S 14’) The 
widow ranks with the divorced woman as being 
her own mistress, and therefore capable of taking 
a binding vow without obtaining the consent 
of father or husband (Nu 30%). A_ high priest 
is not allowed to marry a widow (Ly ah) nor 
is any ordinary priest (Ezk 44°); the latter 
passage, however, permits a priest to marry the 
widow of a priest. In 2 Mac 3 we read of 
deposits for widows and orphans in the temple 
treasury. 

ii, NEW TESTAMENT.—Here, too, the widow is 
spoken of as poor and an object for charity and 
special consideration (Mk 124-4, Lk 2047 21%4, Ja 
1” etc.; cf. Barn. xx. 2; Herm. Stim. i. 8, ete. ; 
Ign. ad Smyrn. 6, etc. ; Just. 1 Apol. 67; Polyc. 
iv.). The marriage of widows generally is sanc- 
tioned (Ro 7%, 1 Co 7%), and, according to RV, 
the marriage of younger widows is enjoined in 1 Ti 
54, RVm, however, makes the injunction refer to 
younger women. 


* See also FAMILY, ii. a, vol. 1. p. 847; Maraiacs, ff. 2, vol. iif, 
p. 269; Poverry, p. 27 ff. ; Womax (Deaconess, eto.), Pp. 986», 
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The charge against the Pharisees, that they devoured widows’ 
houses (Mk 124), is sometimes explained of spoliation under 
legal forms (Gould), but more commonly, and probably, of 
sponging on the generosity of foolish women Larougt an osten- 
tatious display of unctuous shank (Holtzmann, Swete, etc.). 
Thus Swete, ‘Schéttgen on Mt 2314... shows that such a 
course was familiarly known as ['#11'D Nob, plaga Phartee- 
orum.’ 


The care of widows was one of the special mini- 
stries of the early Church (Ac 6' 9). Weizsticker, 
however (Apostolic Age, i. 56), considers that 
widows cannot have formed a separate class so 
soon, and that the language of Acts reflects the 
conditions of a later time. From 1 Ti 5° we 
gather that the relations of widows tried to shift 
their responsibility on to the shoulders of the 
Church; and any woman that has ‘widows’ is 
told that she must bear her own burden in this 
matter; further, the duty of supporting widows 
is specially urged upon children, grandchildren 
(5*), and other relatives (58), The somewhat lavish 
charity of the Church at Jerusalem in the days 
after Pentecost would be a special attraction to the 
needy, and may account for the apparently large 
proportion of widows. In considering 1 Ti 5'* we 
must remember the large households of the East, 
comprising relations of various degrees to three or 
four generations. The ‘woman’s’ ‘widows’ might 
be daughters, daughters-in-law, etc. We further 
gather from 1 Ti 5 that the Church sought to limit 
its alms to widows of good repute, exemplary piety 
and beneficence, over the aye of sixty; and, from 
the similarity of this description to those of pres- 
byters and deacons, it seems that the Church 
required service from these widows in return for 
maintenance, and that they constituted an order 
of church oflicers; and, according to some, corre- 
sponded to the deaconesses, of whom we have an 
example in Ko 16! (cf. WOMAN (Deuconess)), and 
who are describedin 1 Ti3"4. It should be noticed, 
however, that in 1 Ti 5 the writer is chiefly occu- 

ied with the burden which the relief of widows 
ll posed upon the Church, and anxious to reduce 
it in every possible way. Hence the age limit, the 
exacting conditions as to character, and the re- 
peated urgent appeals to relatives to maintain 
widows. The character qualification suggests 
Christian service, otherwise this function of the 
widows is not referred to. In Tit 2° the ‘aged 
women’ are to be ‘teachers of that which is good,’ 
and to train the younger women; but the terms 
‘aged women,’ and, in the previous verse, ‘aged 
men,’ are perfectly general. 


1 Ti 6, mainly occupied as it is with the subject of poor relief, 
makes us wonder what was to become of destitute, friendless 
widows who were undor sixty, or who had not reached the 
requisite standard of piety and beneficence. Did the Church 
leave them to starve, or allow them to be dependent on casual 
almsyiving, instead of making regular provision for them? It 
is sometimes supposed that the roll in 69, on which only those 
widows were to entered who poseceens the qualifications 
specified in v.99, was a register of church officers; and that 
these ‘widows’ were distinct from the widows generally whose 
relief is discussed in the rest of the section. Some such view is 
eupported by v.!1, which objects to the enrolment of young 
widows because it is likely that they will marry again. If the 
enrolment simply entitled to relief, this would be no objection ; 
it seems to imply that a woman entering the order of widows 

ledged herself to remain unmarried in order to serve the 

wirch. Cf. Anna (Lk 237), a widow who devoted her life to 
religious exercises. 


There are two main questions as to the ‘ widows’ 
of the NT. (i.) Whether they were merely a class 
of the poor, specially cared for in the distribution 
of alms, or whether they were an order of church 
officials. Such an order existed in later times, and 
continued into the Middle Ages. Polyc. iv. 3 is as 
- ambiguousas 1 Timothy; the terms used of widows 
e.g. ‘altar of God,’ seems to imply an ecolesiastical 
order ; and yet from the context the passage seems 
to refer to widows peneresy as distinguished from 
married women. But from the close of the 2nd 


cent. the existence of the order is vouched for by 
a succession of references in Tertullian, Origen, 
Apostolical Constitutions, ete. It is theretore 
natural to understand 1 Ti 5 of such an order, but 
not necessarily Ac 6! 9. We cannot carry back 
to the Ist cent. the exact organization and regu- 
lation of the order in later times, but no doubt its 
duties consisted in devotional exercises, the in- 
struction of women, nursing, and other works of 
charity. 

(ii.) The second question as to NT widows is— 
assuming that they constituted an order, what 
was its relation to that of deaconesses? They 
have sometimes been supposed to be identical ; but 
if 1 Ti 3" refers to deaconesses, they are probably 
different from the widows of 1 Ti 5; and widows 
and deaconesses appear as distinct orders in the 
early Church, although they seem to be often con- 
fused one with the other. The most probable con- 
clusion is that of Sanday-Headlam on Ko 16': ‘ Of 
the exact relation of the ‘‘deaconess” to the 
** widows” (1 ‘Ti 5%) it is not necessary to speak, as 
we have no sufficient evidence for so early a date; 
it is quite clear that later they were distinct as 
bodies, and that the widows were considered in- 
ferior to the deaconesses (A post. Const. iii. 7); it 
is probable, however, that the deaconesses were for 
the most part chosen from the widows.’ 

For an account of widows in the early Church 
see art. ‘ Widow’ in Smith’s Dict. of Christ. Anti- 
quities, W. H. BENNETT’. 


WIFE.—See FAMILY and MARRIAGE. 


WILDERNESS or DESERT.— Both these terms, 
especially the latter of them, suggest to the English 
ear ideas which are foreign to the Heb. words 
which are so rendered in EV. In particular, the 
penn a notion of a sandy waste must be banished 

rom the mind if one is to understand the meaning 
of ‘desert’ in the Bible. 

4.1930 midbar (LXX usually fpnuos) occurs about 
280 times in the OT, and is tr? ‘ wilderness’ by AV 
except in 12 passages (Ex 3! 5% 19? 23%, Nu 20! 271 
3318 Dt 32, 2 Ch 26, Job 245, Is 211, Jer 25%), 
where the tr. is ‘desert.’ RV renders by ‘ wilder- 
ness’ except in Dt 32” and Job 24°, where it retains 
AV ‘desert,’ and Pr 21”, where it substitutes ‘a 
desert land’ for AV ‘the wilderness’ as tr. of 
17. Midbdr is properly a tract to which 
herds are driven (from 737 ‘to drive [herds]’; ef. 
the Germ. Trift and treiben), an uncultivated 
region, but one where pasturage, however scanty, 
may be found (Ps 6509), J] 2”, Jer 23; cf. 1 
11% 20° Jer 9"); usually without a settled population 
(Nu 14%, Dt 32%, Job 38%, Pr 21, Jer 9”; the abode 
of pelicans Ps 10%, wild asses Job 24°, Jer 2%, 
jackals Mal 14, ostriches La 4°), although in certain 
districts there might be towns and cities (Jos 15%: ©, 
Is 42") occupied by nomads. The term midbdr is 
usually applied to the Wilderness of the Wander- 
ings (Gn 148, Nu 1418-28 ¢¢ al.), or the great 
Arabian desert (J g 117 e¢ al.), but may refer also 
to any other (Ca 3° 85). In the Wilderness of the 
Wanderings the following special tracts are dis- 
tinguished : the Wilderness of Sur, Ex 156%; SIN, 
Ex 161 17}, Nu 332-22; Sinal, Ex 19!:2, Lv 7¥%, Nu 
[1.19 g4.16'91.5 1012 0g6° 3915.16, PARAN, Gn 21%, 
Nu 10!2 1216 133%, 1 S$ 25'; Zin, Nu 132! 20! 2714 33% 
343, Dt 32°, Jos 15'; ISADESH, Ps 29°; ETHAM, 
Nu 33%. In W. Palestine there are: the Wilder- 
ness of JUDAH, Jg 15, Ps 634" (cf. Jos 15%); MAON, 
1S 23%- 23; Zippy, 1S 23'4 15 262; BEER-SHEBA, Gn 
214. EN-GEDI, 18241); TEKOA, 2Ch 20”; JERUKL, 
2Ch 20%; Grnzon, 28 2%. In E. Palestine: the 
Wilderness of Moab, Dt 2°; Epom, 2 K 3°; KEprg- 
MOTH, Dt 2*. 

Midbér is used figuratively in Hos 2 (‘lest I 
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make her [Israel] as a wilderness’ |! ‘a dry land’ 
my pqx), and Jer 2% (‘Have I [Jahweh] been a 
wilderness to Israe! ?’). 

2. apy ‘Ardhih (prob. from a root HENNING to be 
arid; LXX often épquos, but also such renderings 
as dypdbs, fos, yj SiWaGoa) stands for a tract of 
country whose soil is bare, desolate, unfertile. Its 
nearest equivalent is ‘steppe’ or ‘desert-plain.’ 
Apart from its application to the “Arabah, the 
great depression which includes the Jordan Valley, 
and extends southwards to the Gulf of ‘Akabah 
(see art. ARABAH, and PLAIN in vol. iii. p. ae 
the term ‘drdbih is applied to ea es in general. 
Its renderings in uy are as follows: Job 24§ 
(| 9970) 398 (|) Ande salt land’), AV and RV ‘ wilder- 
ness’; Is 33°, Jer 514 (in latter || ~¥ pix) AV 
‘wilderness,’ RV ‘desert’; Am 6 AV ‘wilder- 
ness,’ RV ‘Arabah’; Is 358 (|| 199% and =y¥) 408 4119 
(in both (9779) 51° (jl agzqa and ag), Jer 2% (3770 
and my py) 178 (1979 and andes Ytx) 50! (|| 1379 and 
my) AV and RV ‘desert.’ In the plur. tarbdth the 
word is used of the ‘plains’ (AV and RV; better 


‘steppes’ or ‘desert-plains’) of Moab (Nu 22! 
26% © 3129 338. 4. 50 351 3615, Dt 34!) and of Jericho 


o os 418 510 2 K 25° (Jer 39° 528). 
2C. 

8. 7770 (in pa niaqn), from a root meaning fo be 
waste or desolate, is 3 times tr¢ ‘desert(s)’ in AV: 
Ps 1026 (9999; LXX olxdredov ; RV ‘waste places’), 
Is 482) (so also RV; LXX efpnyos), Ezk 134 (RV 
‘waste places’; LXX &pnua). Elsewhere EV 
offers such renderings as ‘ waste(s),’ ‘desolation(s),’ 
“waste places,’ ‘desolate places’: Lv 26%! 88, Ezr 9°, 
Ts 537 44*6 4919 513 529 5812 6146419, Jer 7% 205 Qe 1. 18 
2717 442-622 4913 Ez k 514 2518 9620 99. 10 39%. 27 gas 
36*- 10 83 388, In 92, Mal 14, Pa 9° 109", Job 3", ‘The 
proper application of this Heb. term is to cities 
or districts once inhabited, but now lying waste (cf. 
the use of az” ‘devastation’ and its cognates in 
{s 175° 6, Jer 42!8 Ezk 357), although it is once 
({s 482!) used of the Wilderness of the Wanderings. 
Its nearest Eng. equivalents are ‘waste(s)’ and 
*ruin(s),’ 

4, pov:.—See JESHIMON. 8. 1¥ glyydh is twice 
tr? ‘wilderness’ in AV: Job 308 (RV ‘dry ground’; 
LXX dyvdpos), Ps 78! (RV ‘desert,’ RVm ‘a dry 
land’; LXX dvvdpos; here used of the Wilderness 
of the Wanderings). Its proper meaning is ‘dry 
ground’ (cf. my-pox of Ps 6321), ry of Is 25° 32%, 
and ayy [AV ‘parched ground,’ RV ‘glowing sand,’ 
RVm ‘mirage ’) of [s 357), In Is 137! 344, Jer 50%, 
Ps 7414, ony is used of wild beasts of the desert; in 
Ig 233 [unless we emend, with Ols., to ary, or take 
the word, with Marti, to mean ‘seamen’) and Ps 72° 
(but prob. read, with Ols., Duhm, e¢ al., oy) of 
human inhabitants of these arid tracts. 

6. 35h 46h occurs in the collocation pow: $b ryan 
(LAX dv Slyee xavuaros, dv yy dvddpw), lit. ‘in the 
waste of the howling of a desert’=‘in the howling 
(adj.) waste of a desert’ (on the construction see 
Driver, ad loc.j, Dt 32", where it refers to the 
Wilderness of the Wanderings. It is tr¢ ‘ wilder- 
ness’ hy AV and RV in Job 12%, and by AV (RV 
‘waste’) in Ps 107” (LXX év d8dry). The special 
sense of this word is that of a wild desolate expanse 
(Job 633 ‘they [the caravans] go up into the waste 
and perish’). It is the term applied to the chaotic 
confusion that preceded the creation (Cin 12; ef, 
Jer 4%, where the prophet beholds the earth re- 
turned to the primeval ¢6ha wabdéhi ; and contrast 
[s 45'8 ‘He crcated it not a waste’ [but perhaps 
here the word =‘in vain,’ RVm)). 

7 The NT terms are épnula and fpyuos (the latter 
used either as adj. with réros or the like, or alone, 
in the fem., with y#pa understood). Asa rule AV 
tr. the substantives by ‘ wilderness’ and the adjec- 
tive by ‘desert.’ RV changes ‘desert’ of AV into 
‘wilderness’ in Mt 24% and Jn 6®! as tr. of épnuos. 


Seo art. PLAIN, 
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Conversely, it changes ‘ wilderness’ of Lk 5}® §% 
into ‘deserts’ as tr. of al épnuot, and into ‘a desert 
place’ in Mt 15% and Mk 8* as tr. of épyula. It 
also reads ‘a desert place’ for ‘a solitary place’ in 
Mk 1° as tr. of Eonuos rézos. 

The wilderness of JUDHA witnessed the com- 
mencement of John the Baptist’s ministry (Mt 
3'||). An unnamed wilderness, probably the Quar. 
antania of tradition, was the scene of our Lord’s 
temptation (Mt 4! ||). The words of Ac 8% ‘ Arise 
and go toward the south unto the way that goeth 
down from Jerusalem unto Gaza: the same ts 
desert” (arn écrly tpnuos), have occasioned a good 
deal of difficulty. If airy could be taken as re- 
ferring to 656s, the statement might be justified, 
for the road that is probably in view actuall 
passes through the desert (so Ralingsn, BRP? it. 
514). But it is more natural to refer atrn to 
Gaza, and this city was, in Philip’s time, quite a 
flourishing one. G. A. Smith (HGAHL 187) seeks 
to evade this difficulty by supposing the allusion 
to be to Old Gaza, by which the road ran, and 
to which the title &pjuos may have clung, even if 
it were not actually deserted. Upon the whole, 
however, it appears preferable to regard the words 
‘the same is desert’ as a late marginal gloss which 
has found its way into the text. 

On Oriental superstitions about the wilderness as 
the haunt of demons see art. DEMON, vol. i. p. 590. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

WILDERNESS OF JUDEA. — See JUDAZA 

(WILDERNESS OF). 


WILDERNESS OF THE WANDERINGS. — See 
¢XODUS AND JOURNEY TO CANAAN. 


WILL, WOULD.—1. These Eng. words are often 
used in AV with a significance that is hidden 
from the reader who does not consult the Heb. 
or Greek. KV has done much, esp. in the NT, to 
show their force, but much has yet to be done. 

Will was originally an independent verb (Anglo- 
Sax, willan or wyllan, Middle Eng. willen), and 
expressed, either transitively or intrans., a wish or 
resolve, aS Bacon, Essays, p. 77, ‘It is common 
with Princes (saith Tacitus) to will contradictories’ ; 
p. 40, ‘In evill, the best condition is not to will; 
the second, not to can.’ As an indep, verb ‘ will’ 
was often followed by an infin., with or without a 
direct object. Thus Bacon, Essays, p. 255, ‘The 
French king willed his Chauncellor or other mini- 
ster to repeate and say over Fraunce as many 
times as the other had recited the severall do- 
minions’; Knox, //ist. p. 317, ‘ Thinke not (said 
hee), Madame, that wrong was done unto you, 
when you are willed to be subject unto God.’ 

But as the Eng. verb lost its inflexions, cer- 
tain verbs, themselves originally independent, were 
used to form its tenses, etc. One of these was 
will, though in this case it was rather to supply 
a defect than to replace a lost intlexion, there 
being no future inflexion in the Eng. verb.* ‘Will’ 
did not cease to be an indep. verb when it became 
&n auxiliary; it was used sometimes in the one 
way, sometimes in the other. And as Elizabethan 
writers felt at liberty to insert or omit the ‘to’ 
before an infin. as they pleased,t it has now become 


* *Shall’ was used as the auxiliary of the future before ‘ will, 
and, as Earle says (Philology, § 304), ‘ will has carved all the 
area it occupics out of the domain of shall.’ In the Introd. to 
The Psalter of 1589 (Murray, 1804), Earle points out that wil? 
as an auxiliary ‘is hardly to be found in Saxon times, it is even 
otrange to Wyclif in the l4th cent, it is not firmly established 
in the Bible of 1589. It is encroaching upon shald and drivin 
it back, but its limits are not yet determined. And this 

gressivenesa of will, which has long ceased in the central 
places of the language, is still moving at the extremities, like 
the flapping of the waves on the shore after the subsiding of a 
storm at sea.’ 

t Shakespeare uses great freedom with this ‘to,’ frequently 
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very difficult to distinguish ‘will’ as an auxiliary 
expressing the future tense, from ‘will’ as an indep. 
verb followed by an infin. without ‘to.’ Cf. Mt 
10% ‘There is nothing covered that shall not be 
revealed,’ with 117 ‘ Neither knoweth any man the 
Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son 
will reveal him.’ The former is a simple future 
(6 ovx droxadug0jcera, Vuly. quod non revelabitur), 
the other is the verb fo wild with an infin. of the 
following verb, the ‘to’ being omitted (@ av BovAnrat 
6 vlds dwroxahvwat, Vulg. cut voluerit filius revelare, 
Rhem. ‘to whom it shal please the Sonne to re- 
veale,’ RV ‘to whomsoever the Son willeth to 
reveal him’). 

The attempt has sometimes been made to 
distinguish the indep. verb ‘to will’ from the 
auxil. verb ‘will’ by their inflexions, ‘to will’ 
when indep. being often inflected will, willest, 
willeth or wills; past willed; and the aux. will, 
wilt, will, past would, But this distinction cannot 
be maintained, the indep. verb being often inflected 
as the auxiliary. Thus Jg 1 ‘What wilt thou?’ 
(aban, RV ‘What wouldest thou?’); Mt 13% ‘wilt 
thou then that we go and gather them up?’ (des 
obv, RV as AY); Jn 14 ‘ents would go forth into 
Galilee’ (70dAncev efedOety ; Vulg. voluit exire, RV 
‘was minded to go forth’); so Article, x. (1553) 
‘Those that have no will to good things, He 
maketh them to will, and those that would evil 
things, He maketh them not to will the same’ ; 
Piers Plowman, vi. 213— 


* And now wolde I witen [=‘ know,’ inf.) of the what were 
the best.’ 


The earlier versions are often a guide to the use 
of ‘will,’ ‘would,’in AV. But it is often necessary 
to consult the Heb. or Greek, when it may be 
considered probable that at least when represent- 
ing an original indep. verb ‘will’ and ‘would’ are 
themselves independent. Theverbs most frequently 
represented are in OT ’adbah, and in NT @é\w and 
Bovdouor,* all meaning to will, purpose, desire. 
Clapperton (Pitfalls in Bible English, p. 90) gives 
the foll. list. of passages which demand spccinl 
attention: Mt 1177 157 16%, Mk 6 ® Lk 11, Jn 
be 587% Cok 1° 1 "Pio. Tites?. 

2. Occasionally the following verb is omitted 
after ‘ will’ and ‘ would,’ as Ps 811! § [srael would 
none of me’; Pr 1% ‘Ye... would none of my 
reproof’; 1” ‘They would none of my counsel’ ; 
Sir 13he«log ‘Like will to like.’ SoJn 19" Rhem. 
‘Professing that themselves will no king but Cesar, 
he yeldeth unto them.’ Especially is this so with 
verbs of motion, as Tindale, Works, i. 147, § The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest his 
voice, and wottest not whence he cometh, nor 
whither he will’; Tindale, Lzpos. 23, ‘Whosoever 
will to heaven, must buy it of them’; Ezk 2873 
Cov. ‘ Beholde o Sidon, I wil upon the, and get me 
honoure in the.’ 

8. ‘There are passages in AV in which ‘will’ 
would now be considered redundant, as Gn 32" ‘T 
fear him, lest he will come, and smite me’ (RV 
‘lest he come’); Lv 2! ‘When any will offer a 


omitting where we should now insert, and sometimes Insert- 
ing where we should omit. Cf. Othello, 1. iii. 190, ‘You were 
wont be civil,’ with iv. fi. 12, ‘TI durst, my Lord, to wager she 
is honest.’ The omission is found also in Milton, Sonnet to Mr. 
Lawrence— 


‘ Where shall we sometimes meet, and by the fire 
Help waste a sullen day?’ 


And Guest quotes two consecutive lines from the Mirror for 
Magistrates, one of which omits, the other inserts this ‘to’— 
‘ And though we owe [=ought] the fall of Troy requite, 
Yet let revenge thereof from gods to light.’ 

*For the distinction between @iAw and fotAeuas consult 
Ellicott on 1 Ti 5/4, Lightfoot on Philem 18, Mayor on Ja 8¢ 
Sanday-HeadJam on Ro 716, and esp. ‘the full and excellen 
note’ (Sanday-Headlam) in Thayer, N.7'. Lez. 8.v, ide 
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meat offering unto the Lord’ (RV ‘when any one 
offereth’); Mt 98‘ Pray ye therefore the Lord of 
the harvest, that he will send forth labourers into 
his harvest’ (RV ‘that he send’); Mk 327 ‘No 
man can enter into a strong man’s house, and 
spoil his sysey except he will first bind the strong 
man’ (RV ‘except he first bind ’). 
J. HASTINGS. 

WILL.—In this art. the consideration of the 
teaching of the Bible regarding both the Divine 
and the human Will is to be included. ‘These 
may seem at first sight to be subjects of very 
different kinds; nevertheless, an adequate treat- 
ment of either must clearly be impossible if the 
other is not taken into account. The light of 
revelation falls upon both the human and the 
Divine will in the sphere of their relations to one 
another. We derive our idea of the Divine will in 
Scripture chiefly, if not entirely, from what we are 
told of God’s mind towards and purpose for man, 
which have led and lead to action on His part, where- 
by the action of the human will must necessarily 
be conditioned. And, further, Scripture is no 
exception to the rule that the ideas which men 
can frame or receive about God are affected by 
their knowledge of themselves. The conceptions 
commonly formed of the mind and soul of man 
have ever been transferred to the Divine nature, 
with more or with less gaa een and oxten- 
sion; and this has especially been the case in the 
absence of philosophical thought, and particularly 
so in primitive times, 

i, Biblical terms for the act of willing.—The 
psychological and metaphysical, and to some ex- 
tent also the theological, ideas of early ages, and 
of the majority of men at all times, are to be 
studied in language. It is, then, first to be ob- 
served that there is no word either in OT or NT 
for the will, as a faculty ; and even the act of 
willing is not contemplated in an abstract manner. 
As a point of some psycholoyical interest we may 
also note, that of the two Heb. words in frequent 
use which scem to describe an act of the will most 
purely as such (jxo in Pi. and 93x), one has a 
negative signification, and the other is almost in- 
variably joined with a negative. (The exceptions 
are Is 1, Job 39%). It is in the absence of ap- 
parent reason, and in the resistance offered to a 
pressure from without, that the power of will is 
most barely presented, and therefore most readi! 
apprehended. We may compare our term ‘ wil- 
fulness.’ The latter of the two Heb, words just 
named is often used of the wrongful assertion 
of the human will in opposition to the Divine 
will (e.g. Ps 8120), Pr 1°). See also, as regards 
the former word, Ex 734. The notion of an exer- 
tion of the will, not for resistance but for the 
achievement of something, appears to be most dis- 
tinctly conveyed by 5x’, in iph., but it is not so 
common as either of the words above mentioned. 
Lit. it means to set oneself, determine, undertake, 
to do something ; a sense which we can trace in the 
LXX rendering dpxecAat. 

We need fa to consider the whole group of 
words signifying to desire (mx, in Pi, and Hithp., 
and 195), to take pleasure in (yen), to favour (13 
and ny), to love (aspx and py), to choose (103). 
Where there has as yet been little or no psycho- 
logical reflexion, such words may, and commonly 
do, involve the notion of willing. The mind has 
not become accustomed to distinguish between 
the motive—whether this consists in some purpose 
which commends itself to the reason, or a physical 
want, or external attraction acting upon the senses 
—and its adoption by the will; nor, again, be- 
tween the act of the will and the feeling which 
accompanies its exercise. This is eminently true 
of the language of OT. Inthe case of men, indeed, 
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there is the beginnin 
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of a distinction in the 
prominence given to the puenensns of tempta- 
tion, but it is not followed out philosophically ; 
while in regard to God, who can effect what He 

leases, the distinction naturally does not suggest 
itself in the same way. 

The fact, however, which is perhaps of most 
significance for us is that all words of this 
class, without material exception, even those 
which have the most decidedly physical associa- 
tions, or which are used cnaaently in a bad sense, 
are applied to God no less than to men in the 
Hebrew OT. ‘Thus pen fo cleave in love to (used 
of sexual passion, Gn 348), though also more gener- 
ally for what the mind desires (1 K 9"), is used 
of Goid’s love to Israel (Dt 77 10"5), and also of 
man’s love to God (Ps 91'*); while 191 to covet (Ex 
20!7, and Mic 2?) describes God’s feeling for Zion, 
Ps 681706, Jt is used also of a spiritual desire 
in man, Ps 19°U'!], Some words, such as 135 to 
favour, and its subst. jp favour, grace, ay] and 
}s7, with much the same meaning, and 13 to 
choose, have, esp. through their Greck repre- 
sentatives, come to be more particularly con- 
nected in our minds with the mysteries of saving 
grace; but their carly history was not dissimilar 
to the rest, t.e. their transference to God was at 
first somewhat crudely anthropomorphic. The 
instance of anx to dove, to which further reference 
will be made, should especially bring this home 
to us, 

In the LXX several of these Heb. words are 
most commonly rendered by BouderOat, éev, and 
evdoxetv, Which more simply express the act of 
willing :—all three are used for azx and pox, ob 
BovAeoPar and ov Oédew for [xr, OédXew and eddoxeiv 
for ay}; for my, Oédrev, and also dwi@uuety; for 197, 
BovrerGat, eddoxeiv, and éridunetv. A feeling is, 
however, manifested in the LXX that some dif- 
ference of language is advisable in speaking of 
God ; éri@vuety is avoided in connexion with Iim. 
amx also, in the case both of God’s love for men 
and men’s love for God, is translated not by qgtArci 
but by dyarg», though it is to be added that this 
is, on the whole, the commoner rendering of the 
word in all contexts, and that direv is used for 
the love of wisdom (Pr 87 29%, Wis 83). 

The non-classical word @é\nua is many times 
used both for yso and jisq, and for the latter 
sometimes also e’doxla, 

The usage of NT is based upon, and in the main 
conforms to, that of LXX. In regard to 0éAnua, in 
articular, we may observe that alike in LXX and 

T it frequently denotes an individual wish or 
desire, and hence is used in pl. (Ps 102 (103) ® 2, 
Ac 13%, Eph 2%) But it may also describe such 
& permanent inclination as shows the bent of the 
character (Sir 32)’, cf. 6éAnous in 2Ch 15'§, and 
BovAnua in 1 P 4°). Other noteworthy uses are to 
be found in Jn 1°, 2 P 12). In Rev 4!! the created 
universe is said to proceed from an act of the 
Divine will, for in accordance with biblical usage 
we must understand @éAnua to denote an act here 
rather than a faculty. 

ii, The human will.—In considering the con- 
ception of the human will and its present con- 
dition, as well as of the Divine will, to be derived 
from the Bible, grave subjects which have been 
treated in other articles (FALL, GRACE, PRE- 
DESTINATION, and ELECTION) come before us 
again; but they are to be regarded here, as it 
were, on their psychological, moral, and meta- 
physical side, and such a view of them may assist 
us in rightly apprehending them. At the same 
time, we may expect that some light will be thrown 
by the study in which we are engaged on questions 
which have been debated in the philosophical 
schools. It is true that little, if any, trace is to 
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be found in any part of the Bible of direct apeou: 
lation on the nature and prerogatives either of the 
human or the Divine will. Nevertheless, through 
the vivid presentation in Scripture of moral and 
spiritual truth in its practical bearing on man, 
important elements in the problems relating both 
to the will in man and to God’s will are brought 
into relief, and this may contribute to the right 
solution of those problems. 

1. The proposition that the will is free is com- 
monly anderecoads alike by those who assert and 
those who deny it, to mean that man has, at least 
within certain limits, the power of self-determina- 
tion, of yielding to or resisting motives, —those 
which arise within him as well as those which 
plainly have their origin without him,—and of 
modifying his own character in some degree. The 
notion of moral freedom, however, which meets us 
in Scripture is something difterent from this. It 
eppens there simply as the opposite of the bondage 
of sin. From this point of view, ‘to be free’ is to 
have the power of acting according to one’s true 
nature as God designed it; and those whom we 
canndt imagine to be any longer capable of doing 
wrong, like the perfected saints, because no 
tendency to evil remains in them and they are 
thoroughly established in holiness, would yet in 
this sense be free, indeed the only true freemen 
(Jn 882-86, Ro 617-22 818-21; of. also Ja 175 2!2), There 
is evidently profound truth in this conception ; 
such must be the freedom of God Himself. 

2. Nevertheless, Christian theologians of all 
schools have ever deduced from Scripture that 
man, originally at least, possessed free will in 
the common sense of the term, whether they 
admit that he still retains it to any extent or 
not. And, indeed, even apart from what is im- 
plied in the narrative of the Fall and all subse- 

uent express statements (e.g. Ec 7%, Ro 12-8), 
this alone is compatible with the Scripture doctrine 
of God as at once the all-powerful and all-wise 
and the perfectly good Creator. Man’s fallen con- 
dition must be due to his own fault. For some 
good reason God suffered man to be tempted, but 
He intended that the temptation should be, as it 
might have been, withstood. Sufficient light had 
been granted to man to enable him to discern the 
rue good, and power to choose it; yet he chose 
evil. 

It is worthy of note that even those who have 
been most ready to silence criticism of the morality 
of the action which is attributed to God in theories 
of the method and scope of redemption, by alleging 
that these are matter of Divine revelation, and by 
declaring that God’s ways are not to be submitted 
to a human tribunal, have yet themselves asserted, 
and sought to convince men of, the justice of man’s 
punishment on the ground that in Adam he brought 
it upon himself. 

But we must goastep further. The attempt to 
satisfy the sense of human Justice, significant as it 
is when made in the quarters just indicated, must 
break down so long as it is supposed that men lost 
their moral freedom foftally by the first fall, and 
therewith all hope of salvation except in so far as 
they should be visited by irresistible grace, which 
to some, and even the majority of the race, would 
never come at all. The Bible, we are bold to athrm, 
does not support such a position. It is true that it 
speaks of man as enslaved by sin, as unable to 
accomplish his own deliverance, as dependent upon 
God at every step for salvation, and even for the 
first motions towards good (Eph 2!:5-8, Ro 3%, Tit 
3*-5, Jn 645), But the strongest statements to this 
effect, even if they stood alone, could not fairly be 
made to mean that nothing depends on the con- 
sent, or resistance, of man’s own will to the work 
of God in and upon him. And by the nacred 
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writers who insist most emphatically on man’s 
helplessness by himself, as well as in other parts 
of Scripture, it is plainly declared, or assumed, 
that he is responsible for being compliant (Jn 1°*- 
5® and 6%, Ph 2!3), and in more general terms for 
his temper of mind and conduct, and that he will 
be punished or rewarded on ordinary principles of 
justice (Ro 21-16 31921, Jn 77); in short, that each 
man born into the world is put to a probation still, 
however the conditions of his trial may be atlected 
by the failures and successes of all who have gone 
before. So that the tragic interest and solemnity 
of the story of Adam’s fall lies not only in the 
thought of what was lost for the human race from 
the beginning of its history, but also in its bein 

the type of a conflict between good and evi 
which is perpetually renewed in the soul of every 
man. 

It is less than the truth to say, as many do, that 
the recognition accorded in Scripture to the prin- 
ciple of man’s moral freedom on the one hand, and 
its doctrine of grace on the other, present an in- 
soluble antinomy, and that those who rasp ie the 
authority of the Bible must accept both, though 
with a sense that they cannot be reconciled. This 
is certainly a wiser attitude than that of those who 
virtually deny the one in the intorests of the other. 
It must, however, be admitted on reflexion that 
the sacred writers themselves do not seem to be 
conscious of any contradiction; and we cannot but 
infer that if to us there seems to be one it is largely 
of our own making, through the effect upon our 
minds of later controversies and the traditions the 
have left. The real difficulties in connexion with 
the conception of the freedom of the will are not, 
in point of fact, raised through the endeavour to 
combine in one view those moral and spiritual 
truths regarding Divine grace and human responsi- 
bility to which the Bible bears testimony, nor 
could they naturally have been indicated there. 
We gather from its teaching that the Spirit of 
God is the source of all moral and spiritual good, 
that Divine grace must be present with and must 
precede all rightful action of the human will, that 
this grace is bestowed in some measure upon all, 
and always with the design of leading on to salva- 
tion; but that it rests with man to respond to the 
Divine love, to yield to the Divine propnEe 

Confusion and error have probably been intro- 
duced into the subjects disputed by Augustinians, 
Calvinists, and Pelagians, more through the too 
narrow notion of Divine grace in which all alike 
shared—as though it were to be traced only in de- 
finite Christian faith and its special fruits, and in 
the godly of Israel under the Old Dispensation— 
than from any other cause. Hence the Calvinist 
has been led to make a distinction between an 
‘effectual’ grace granted in certain cases, and an 
operation of God’s Spirit in other cases which has 
no saving purpose, and to regard the signs of moral 
and spiritual life in a multitude of instances as 
wholly illusory. Hence also, on the other hand, 
the Pelagian has supposed man to be capable of 
many kinds of good apart from God. owhere 
does the mistake to which reference has been made 
appear more clearly as the initial source of error 
than in the doctrine of certain schoolmen that 
race was to be deserved de congruo, the authors 
of which theory evidently aimed at presenting that 
which they regarded as the truth in Pelagianism 
in the form in which it would be least open to 
attack. For here it was supposed that ehoush 
man could not be finally saved without grace, yet 
by a character and a course of conduct, in shaping 
and inspiring which grace had had no part, he 
could win it. The different opinions here referred 
to are unscriptural, baseless, and profoundly irre- 
ligious. In contrast with all alike we would place 
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the belief—justified, as we contend, by particular 
declarations of Scripture, and still more be & com- 
prehensive view of the Divine training of man, 
which finds its clearest interpretation in the Bible 
—that no human spirit is left destitute of the life- 
giving visitations of the Divine Spirit, and that, 
rudimentary as that moral and spiritual life may 
be which at firat He has sought or seeks to create 
and to foster, e.g. in the savage or in many even 
of those who live in Christian lands, no bounds 
can be set to the growth which may, and which He 
intends should, result in this world or another, 
wherever the human will is consentient. This is 
consistent with our ideas of justice, while at the 
same time it recognizes man’s absolute dependence 
always upon God's grace, and can afford man no 
round for claiming merit in the sight of God; 
or there can be no merit in his allowing himself 
to be saved, though he may justly expose himself 
to blame and loss if he frustrates God’s merciful 
design. Further, it docs not lower the super- 
natural to the level of the natural, though it 
treats that which is often called mere natural 
goodness as itself the outflow of a supernatural 
life, and as one of the lower stages, 1t may be, 
in an ascent to the highest saintliness. 

3. To the extent, then, at least of giving or 
withholding that response to the leading of the 
Divine Spirit of which we have spoken, man is, 
according to the teaching of Scripture, free. It 
will, however, be said on behalf of Necessitarian- 
ism by adherents of the so-called Experience 
Philosophy, or Naturalism, that this response 
itself, and with it every feeling, thought, purpose, 
so far as they are not determined by causes now 
external to the individual, are the result of char- 
acter, which has been itself completely determined 
and could be fully accounted for, and its products 
also predicted, if we knew fully the human being’s 
parentage and life-history, as well as his present 
circumstances, andif the whole combination were 
not too complex for us to deal with by the aid of 
any science which we possess or are likely to pos- 
sess. ‘The force of this reasoning—and it cannot 
be denied that it has force—lies in the fact that to 
a very large extent mental phenomena are, or may 
with a high degree of probability be held to be, 
subject to Natural Law, and that the rapid and 
vast extension in our conception of its domain 
which has in recent times taken place, predis- 
poses us to believe that all our experience may in 
reality come under it. On the other side, however, 
it may be urged that the consciousness in man of 
a power of choice, of a sense of ees POORLY, for 
his conduct, his conviction often that he might 
have done better or acted in some way otherwise 
than he has, and the remorse which ho feels, in spite 
of his readiness to complain of the action of an 
adverse fate, the blaine which he imputes to him- 
self or to others for any lack of loyalty to truth 
and right, of firmness and of courage, are facts 
which cannot be satisfactorily explained on the 
poe les of Naturalism. We scem here to be 

rought face to face with an clement in the sources 
of human character and action which, whatever 
its laws may be, is not subject merely to laws 
analogous to those which we can trace in the 
»yhysical order,—a power of self-determination, a 
eies which within a limited—in each individual a 
very limited—range is truly creative, a causation 
which is not merely phenomenal but real. As 
believers in the biblical revelation, we can suppose 
only that the all-wise and oun Creator, without 
diminishing aught from the fulness of His own 
power, has yet, in making man a spiritual being, 
imparted to him a certain—by comparison infin1- 
tesimal—amount of power like His own, and left 
him to make an independent use of it with a 
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view to the discipline and training which he would 
thus receive, i also to the response which the 
creature might then render to the Creator, and 
which would be otherwise impossible (cf. R. 
Browning, Christmas Eve and kaster Day, § 5). 
On the philosophical side we derive support for 
this view from many of the ablest thinkers of the 
past 150 years, from Kant and Hegel onwards, 
though it is necessary that we should emphasize 
the separation between the human and the Divine 
will more decidedly than some of the transcen- 
dental school do, in order to guard against Pan- 
theisin and avainst falling again virtually into 
Necessitarianism, though one of a different kind 
from that before spoken of. 

Before passing on, it may be well to point out 
to what a small extent there can be any alliance 
between those theologians who hold that man 
altogether lost freedom of the will by the Fall, and 
pen hical Necessitarians of any school. The 
atter build upon their conception of what has 
ever been the constitution of man, of nature, and 
of the universe; whereas the theologians to whom 
we have referred regard, and must regard, man 
as, according to his original and true constitution, 
free. It is only in attempts to prove that man’s 
belief in his own freedom is wholly illusory that 
they can make common ground; but this is the 
weakest part of the philosophers’ case. 

On the other hand, men in general, and that 
common-sense philosophy which has aimed only 
at formulating common opinion and at making it 
self-consistent, show far too little sense of the 
myately, attaching to the freedom of the will, or 
of the binding power of character, which, though 
not so fixed as to be beyond all possibility of being 
modified even by the action of the will itself, can, 
in general, only be altered slowly. But Ifol 
Scripture, which lays so much stress on the bond- 
age of sin, the operation of Divine grace, and the 
appointment of the circumstances of human lives 
by Divine Providence, cannot be said to ignore the 
limitations to human freedom. In this connexion 
it is important to observe that man’s responsibility 
for the use of any freedom that he possesses is not 
diminished in proportion to the smallness of its 
amount. He is as much bound to turn to good 
account what he has if it be but a very little, 
as if its stock were practically unlimited. So 
at least he must be on the Scriptural view of 
his hopes and opportunities. The effort to strive 
against stroncly riveted habits of evil might not 
seem worth while on the supposition that the 
time for secking to undo them was very brief, 
and that he was left solely to what he could 
accomplish for himself and to human assistance ; 
but it is otherwise if the influences of the Divine 
ail are at his disposal, and there is a prospect 
of infinite time in which a change in his nature 
may be effected. Thus it is that the Bible can 
give such prominence to the necessities affecting 
our human condition, and yet inspire and stimulate 
human cndeavour to the utmost. 

lil, The Divine will'—The created universe is 
said to proceed from an act of God’s will (Rev 4", 
and cf. Sir 43!6; this is, of course, also implied in the 
languaze used in Gn 1* ° etc., Ps 33° etc. ; as revards 
the creation of man see Ja 148), His will furnishes 
the true end and rule for human action. Ver 
broadly, Jn 77, Ro 127, Col 41%, and in the Lord’s 
Prayer, Mt 6; with a more special reference, 1 Th 
47, The Law of the Old Dispensation is not any- 
where directly called ‘the will’ of God, but that it 
is @ principal expression of God’s will is plainly 
suggested in Ro 27%, With this passage Jn 9) 
may be compared, both being put into the mouth 
of Jews. ‘The will of God’ 1s also used specifi- 
cally of God’s purpose of redemption through Christ, 
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as by our Lord Himself in speaking of His mission, 
Jn 4% etc., and also in Ac 22%, Eph 1% St. Paul 
and others look for indications of God’s will to 
direct their missionary course (@Anua without art. 
in 1Co 16 may probably mean Goa’s will, cf. 
RVm). It is to be recognized in the ordering of 
events and the variety of human lots (1 P 3?"), 

This last point brings us to the manifestation of 
God’s will in the choice of some for special des- 
tinies or for temporal, moral, and spiritual ad- 
vantages—a subject which, on account both of 
its peculiar difficulty and its connexion with that 
of human responsibility, needs particular con- 
sideration. We have seen that words used in 
the case of men to describe preferences of a kind 
for which we do not ordinarily seek to discover 
rational motives, and which we are content to 
treat as matters of individual idiosyncrasy, are 
applied to God, especially in OT. Such language 
may serve to teach in @ simple way the lesson of 
the absoluteness of the Divine will. It may im- 
press upon our minds the practical truth that 
when God wills this or that, man’s duty lies in 
submission and obedience, or in humble thank- 
fulness for His unmerited favour, on the part 
of those whom He exalts and blesses. But it 
must not be assumed that, when no motive is 
assigned for God’s action, therefore it has not 
a moral and rational motive. It has to be 
remembered that if words descriptive of simple 
desire and attraction and the mere exercise of 
will are applied to God, so also are those which 
imply planning and taking counsel with oneself 
(Is 191", Jer 51%, 2Ch 25%, Ps 334, Job 12% etc.). 
There are, besides, passages in which we are ex- 
pressly told what the Lord delights in (1S 15", Jer 
94, Tg 11! 65'2 664, Pr 11° 1277 155, Ec 54), Indeed 
all those many declarations in OT, that purity and 
righteousness of heart and life are required in 
those who would please God, are here in point; 
and it is to the prmciple thus laid down that the 
Sones effect ot the religion of Israel was largely 

ue. 

The chief objects, however, of God’s favour 
mentioned in OT are the Israelite nation and 
David with his royal house. And, in the case of 
the former at least, it may be said, the freedom 
of God’s election is insisted on. But the language 
used can scarcely form o basis for a formal doctrine 
on this subject, and certainly not for a view of it 
which conveys the nution of arbitrariness. Later 

enerations of Israelites were indeed taught that 
xod’s goodness to them was not due to any merit 
of theirs. But other reasons for it are given: it 
was part of the purpose which He had been pursu- 
ing trom the days of their fathers, men of ve 
different worth from themselves, and which He, 
in whom constancy is so notable a characteristic, 
could not abandon, and it was connected also with 
the punishment of other nations for their excep- 
tional wickedness (Dt 97-6 8!3), 

Special acts of Divine favour are seen in their 
true place in the light of the revelation of God’s 
character as a whole. There could be no more in- 
structive study in the history of the progress of 
the knowledge of God than that which is supplied 
by following out the conception of the love of God 
in the Bible. We have already touched upon the 
gradual refinement of the idea as shown in the use 
of language. But we have to observe also that the 
love of God spoken of in OT is always a distin- 
guishing love for particular individuals and a par- 
ticular race. The earliest lesson to be learnt b 
men, and all that they were capable of understana- 
ing, was that the good which happened to them- 
selves was the result, not of chance or fate but of 
God’s appointment, and the proof of His merciful 
regard. As we pass on to the NT the image is pre- 
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sented by Christ Himself of the Universal Father 
who loves impartially all His human children. It 
is evident that this revelation ought to control all 
more partial views. ae 

Those who at first were made the recipients of 
special privileges could not fully enter into the 
largeness of the Divine intention in their bestowal. 
But this became apparent when the Church of 
Christ became the heir of the truth communicated 
to Israel. The principle of special grace and voca- 
tion was not then abandoned. It is indeed written 
large in human experience, and in the days of the 
first preaching of the gospel it was manifested in 
a new and deeper manner than ever before. Its 
application to individuals took the place of that to 
a nation, while spiritual blessings absorbed the 
attention which had been largely occupied by such 
as were material. But God’s purpose in confer- 
ring such favours, viz., that those whom He 
chooses and calls to receive special knowledge, 
or upon whom any gift is conferred, should be 
ministers of it to others, is plainly set forth (Gal 
18 Ro 1, 1 P 41% 1, Ro 1115 49-82), 

V. H. STANTON. 
WILL.—Sce TESTAMENT. 


WILL-WORSHIP is the tr. in AV (1611 ‘ will- 
worship,’ mod. edd. two words ‘will worship,’ RV 
restores ‘ will-worship’) of é@eAo@pycxla in its only 
occurrence, Col 2%, The tr. is probably suggested 
by the Gen. NT (1557) ‘ voluntarie Naan aie 
where the Geneva translator seems to use the adj. 
‘voluntary’ in the unusual sense of ‘arbitrary.’ 
The Gen. Bible (1560) has ‘ voluntarie religion,’ 
and explains in the mare. ‘Suche as men have 
chosen according to their own fantasie.’ 

Cran. and Rhem. have ‘superstition’ after Vulg. 
superstitio, Fuller adopts the word ‘ will-worship’ 
in L/oly State, p. 70, ‘One Ceremony begat another, 
there being no bounds in will-worship, wherewith 
one may sooner be wearied than satisfied? And 
Jer. Taylor uses ‘will-worshipper,’ Rule of Con- 
science, I. iii, 13, ‘He that says, God is rightly 
worshipped by an act or ceremony concerning 
which himself hath no way expressed his pleasure, 
is superstitious or a will-worshipper.’ These quota- 
tions probably explain the Gr. word aright. 

J. HASTINGS. 

WILLOW TREE (nzypy zaphzdphah ; WILLOWS, 
oa ‘drabim [only in pl.]).—Both these Heb, words 
appear to be used for the willow, although some 
consider the latter to be the poplar (see Oxf. Hebd. 
Lex. and authorities cited s.v.). The former 1s the 
cognate of the Arab. safséf, which is generic for 
valtow. The latter is the cognate of the Arab. 
gharab, which signifies a willow, more particular] 
the weeping willow, Salix Babylonica, L. Zaph- 
zgaphah occurs but once (Ezk 17°), in a poetical 
rhapsody concerning the transplanting of a cedar 
top, contrary to its nature, apparently to the 
waterside, where a plant from the seed of the 
land is set out as a willow, and spreads as a vine. 
‘Ardbim occurs in five places. In all of them the 
fact that willow trees grow by the watercourses 
is alluded to. ‘Willows of the wiady’ (Lv 23%) 
were taken for booths during the Feast of Taber- 
nacles. The lair of Behemoth was among the 
‘willows of the widy’ (Job 40"), ‘By the rivers 
of Babylon... uponthe willows ... we hanged 
our harps’ (Ps 1377). Moab carried ‘riches... 
to the wady of the willows’ (Is 157 AVm ‘valleys 
of the Arabians’). Israel is to ‘spring up among 
the grass as willows by the watercourses’ (Is 44‘), 


Eight species of willow grow in the Holy Land— 
Salix afens, Forsk., S. fraguis, L., the brittle 
willow, S. alba, L., the white willow, S. Baby- 


lonica, L., the weeping willow, S. triandra, L., 
S. Caprea, L., the Caprean willow, S. pedtcel- 
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lata, Desf., the stalked willow, and S. nigqrt 
cans, Fres., the blackish willow (Arab. ban). 


The first four are far more abundant than the 
latter. One of the peaks of Jebel Mfisa, in Sinai, 
is called Bag eg-Safydfeh, from some willow trees 
at its base. No allusion is made in Scripture to 
the economic uses of the willow. Its branches 
are much used at the present day for basket-work., 
Willows are planted or grow spontaneously by all 
watercourses, and are characteristic trees of the 
landscapo, The ‘widy of the willows’ (Is 15”), 
LXX ¢dpayya “Apafas, Vuly. torrens salicum, is 
probably a, wady at one of the boundaries of Moab, 
with willows by its watercourses. If it be the 
southern boundary, it may be the same as 5n3 
n3wa ‘the waidy of the ‘Arabah (or of the Willow),’ 
which was the southern border in the days of 
Amos (6!4), about 70 years earlier, What this 
was is uncertain. Wady Kerak, a part of this 
valley, 1s said by Irby to be called Wady es- 
Safsaf= Valley of the Willow. G. E. Post. 


WIMPLES is AV tr. in Is 33 (only) of ninsy> (RV 
‘shawls’). See art. Dress, vol. 1. p. 627", and 
MANTLE, vol. lil. p. 240% The word ‘wimple’ 
means a covering for the neck (Anglo-Sax, winpel, 
Old High Ger. wimpal). Skeat guesses ‘a cover- 
ing from the wind, taking Anglo-Sax. win-pel as 
from ‘wind’ and pell (Lat. pallium) a covering. 


WIND (m9 rdah; dvepos).—In Palestine the life 
of man and beast during the rainless summer 
depends upon the supply of water in the fountains 
for drinking, and in the brooks and streams for 
purposes of irrigation, This supply is in propor- 
tion to the amount of rain and snow deposited 
upon the mountains during the previous winter. 
As the rain is borne inland by the wind, the winds 
become of the highest importance, and are char- 
acterized by their power to produce or prevent 
rain. lence the wonderfulness of water supplied 
independently of both wind and rain (2 K 32”), and 
the unnaturalness of wind and clouds that do not 
produce rain (Pr 25", Jude !%), 

i, THE Four WINbDSs.—Winds claim attention 
by the periodicity that rules amid continual 
change, as well as on account of the heat and cold, 
dryness and moisture, connected with them. The 
Bible ey refers to the four winds (zk 37°, 
Dn 88, Zec 2°, Mt 24*!, Rev 7'), and the diversity of 
specific influence vives individuality to each, and 

el ee the way for the figurative use of their 
eading characteristics. 

(1) North wind (j\sy-nn rtah giphén).—This is 
distinguished by its coldness and its power of dis- 
persing rain. ‘Fair weather (RV ‘golden splen- 
dour’) cometh out of the north’ (Job 377%). In 
Job 37° (‘cold out of the north’) the literal mean- 
ing, unless a special constellation be referred to, is 
out of the scattering winds (RVm). In Pr258 ‘The 
north wind driveth away (dina) rain,’ RV gives 
‘bringeth forth rain,’ the teat mony of the climate, 
however, being with the former [although the con- 
text demands the latter. Perhaps the ,text is 
corrupt; cf. Targ. ad loc.]. In a day of gloom 
and persistent rain, if one cloud can be seen moving 
from the north it is known that in less than an 
hour the clouds will break up and the sunshine 
will return. 

(2) South wind (019 '9 rdah darém).—This wind, 
whether tempestuous (Is 21', Zec 94) or gentle 
(Ac 27}8), is always warm, dry if inclined to S.E., 
and moist if from 8S.W. Under the 8S. wind every- 
thing is warm to the touch, and, if it prevails fora 
day or two, all living things become silent under 
its oppressive heat (Job 37"). In Lk 12 it is 
referred to as a sure sign of heat. 

(3) Hast wind (ong "5 riah kddim).—This is 
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sometimes called a wind from the wilderness (Job 
11%, Jer 4" 13%) ; it is described as strong and gusty 
(Ex 142, Job 272! 38%, Is 278, Jer 18!"), and its 
destructive power was felt at sea (Ps 48’, Ezk 27%). 
It is referred to in Ja 1", where the expression 

‘with a burning heat’ (ctv re xavown) i8 correctly 
rendered by KV ‘with the scorching wind’ (see 
Driver on Am 4° and Hos 13", with references). 
During summer a licht land-breeze gee prevails 
from sunrise to9 A.M., and rapidly grows hot under 
the increasing power of the sun. 

(4) West wind (0: ‘s rtiah yaon).—This is a moist 
and refreshingly cool breeze. The W. and S.W. 
winds are the bringers of rain (1 K 18: #, Lk 1254), 
If blowing freshly for several days in succession, 
they will cause a shower to fall even during the 
dry summer months. 

n NT various terms are used to describe the 
violence of the wind; e.g. ‘a great wind’ (dvenos 
péyas, Jn 6); ‘a storm of wind’ (Aatjap dvépou, 
Lk 8*); ‘a preat storm of wind’ (AaiAay dvdpou 
peyddn, Mk 47); ‘a great tempest’ (cewpds péyas, 
Mt 8%), ‘Tempest’ is the translation also of 
xequdy (Ac 27%), @vedda (He 1238), The ‘tempes- 
tuous wind’ (dvexos tudweixds, Ac 27"), called 
Pures! don, RV ‘Euraquilo,’ is the E.N.E. gale 
now called devanter, which prevails over the eastern 
half of the Mediterranean. In ancient times it 
troubled the ships of 'Tarshish (1’s 48’) when return- 
ing deeply Jaden to Tyre. See HURAQUILO. 

Hi. FIGURATIVE SUGGESTIONS. — Wind is the 
ymbol of (1) vacuity and nothingness : Job 6* 152, 
r 11%, Is 41", Jer 5, Hos 87 12!, 

(2) Brevity: Job 77, Ps 78 103)® 1044, 

(3) Freedom: Pr 27'6 304, Ee 18, Eph 44, 

(4) Power: Job 2138 277, Ps 14 355 838 Is 
4116 678 G45, Jer 40°96 51!) Ezk 137-4; Dn 2%, 
Ja 1® 34, 

(5) Lhe will of God: Ps 18! 15; 104% 1488, 

G. M. MACKIE. 

WINDOW.—Sce art. Houss, vol. ii. p. 435", and 
TEMPLE, p. 700%. 
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WINE.—See art. Foon, vol. ii. p. 33 f., and VINE, 
p. 868. 


WINEBIBBER (Pr 23” in plu. pxoxa5; Mt 12”, 
Lk 7%, olvowérys).—'The Eng. word comes from 
Coverdale at Pr 23%; AV is the first to use it in 
NT. The verb ‘to bib’ (perhaps from Lat. bibere, 
to drink) is still in use, signifying to keep on 
drinking, tipple. North (Plutarch, 847) speaks of 
‘Orators that did nothing but bib all the day 
long’; and Drant, J/orace Sat. vit. E iv, ‘Thou 
thinkes by sleepe and bibbinge wyne, to banishe 
out a woes.’ The Enc. is a lit. tr. of the Heb. and 
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WINEFAT (1.e. Winevat).—Sce FArt. 
WINE-PRESS.—See VINE, p. 868. 


WINK.—In Ac 17® the verb to ‘ wink at’ is used 
fivuratively of God’s longsuflering, ‘The times of 
this ignorance God winked at’ (Urepidév, RV ‘over- 
looked’). The same use (also of God) occurs in 
Wis 11% *Thou . . . winkest at the sins of men’ 
(rapopas, RV-+‘overlookest’); and (of parents) in 
Sir 30" ‘Wink not at his follies’ (a) rapldys). 
So Golding, Calrin’s Job, 559—‘ Some times God 
spareth the wicked and wincketh at their mis- 
dedes, and that is to their sorer damnation’; and 
Udall, Erasmus’ Paraph. ii. 284, ‘Suche maner of 
faultes of children, those that be gentil parentes 
doe for the most part winke at, which would not 
sullre greater offences.’ J. HASTINGS. 


WINNOW.—See AGRICULTURE, FAN, SHOVEL. 
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WISDOM.—1. Jn the ye of the Prophets.—The 
Wisdom (m739 hokhma) of the Hebrews developed 
itself originally as an independent intellectual 
movement, side by side with the religious one, in 
the form of a half-poetical, half-philosophical * ob- 
servation of nature. We have the earliest remini- 
acences of this in the Fable poetry of the OT (Jg 
97-5, 2K 14%), and in the traditions which attach to 
the name of Solomon (1 K 5'°* (Eng, 4%°84]), The 
comparison between the latter and the allied crea- 
tions of Arnbia (v." @)), and the description of the 
material of Solomon’s sayings (v.!3(®)), show that 
we have to do here with products not of religious 
but of secular poetry. This Wisdom was thought 
of as specially naturalized in Edom (Jer 49’, Ob 8). 
— The great prophets are upon the whole not 
facemralie to this Wisdom, Is 5*! 2914, Jer 422 8% 993; 
they reproach ‘the Wise’ with conceit and immor- 
ality. In the technical language of the prophets, 
ia, t.e. decision by oracle, is attributed to the 
priests (Jer 18, Ezk 7°); 733, ‘the word of Jah- 
weh’ (= 129 Jer. d.c.), to the prophets ; ayy, the 
faculty of self-determination or devising of mea- 
sures, to ‘the Wise’ (Jer. Z.c.). Even before the 
Exile the need made itself felt of fixing the 
teaching of Jahweh and establishing firmly its 
contents. It was this that led to the composition 
of the Book of Deuteronomy. The fierce conflicts 
with false prophets which had to be waged by 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel (Jer 28. 297, Kzk 13) 
tended further in the direction of limiting the in- 
fluence of prophecy (Dt 18%), The latter decayed 
to such an extent that in the post-exilic period 
its silence was painfully felt (Ps 74°, 1 Mac 


977), Yet it proved eee to cause this dry 
branch on the tree of Israel to put forth shoots 
afresh. 


2. Post-exilic development of the Wisdom teach. 
ing.—The priests and ‘the Wise,’ unlike the pro- 
phets, found a new sphere for their activity after 
the Exile; the former in the re-established cultus 
of the temple, the latter in the carrying forward 
of the legal religious system which Ezra the scribe 
took in hand ati the Return (Ezr 7&9), Yet it 
was a considerable time before the effort to confine 
the whole intellectual life of post-exilic Judaism 
within the limits of rigid law succeeded. The wave 
which stirred the nations in consequence of the 
establishinent of the world-empire of Alexander 
the Great, overflowed the Holy Land as well, and 
on the other hand carried Judaism far beyond the 
borders of that land to the interior of Asia and all 
the coasts of the Mediterranean. Israel came thus 
everywhere into contact with Greek civilization, 
for the Greeks were from the earliest times a race 
of colonists. 

3. The earliest traces of Greek_influence.—The 
traces of the influence of Greek Wisdom meet us 
for the first time in the Book of Proverbs (2nd 
cent. B.C.), which, in addition to the practical 
wisdom of life which it preaches (hence the name 
moan 1d applied to it in Tos. to Baba bathra 
14d), is acquainted also with a special artificia 
form of gnomic wisdom. On 5y9 ‘likeness,’ 
‘parable,’ attached at first to an object borrowed 
from the world of nature, or 7x59 | XX crorewvds 
Aéyos) ‘hidden allusion’ (Pr 1°; cf. avn, 1b. and 
KEzk 177), ef. Cheyne, Job and Solomon, London, 
1887, p. 215. 

Wisdom is conceived of in Pr 8”: as a separate 


* Philosophy proper had no existence, and could have none, 
aiong the Hebrews. A process of thought free from presup- 
positions was unknown to them. God and Divine revelation 
were accepted as fixed BONES. Accordingly, all that was aimed 
at was merely to penetrate deeper into the contents of what 
was given and to define it more precisely. Nor is the form of 
the Bok that of the school speech; it is popular. Ite 
problems are not theoretical, but concern questions dealing 
with the practical wisdom of life or with godliness. 
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Existence whom Jahweh formed as the first of His 
works prior to the creation of earthly things 
(vv.23-% of. v.22 «np; see also Pa 139%). The 
Hokhma did not co-operate in the creating of the 
heavens and the earth, for, according to vv.%-8s, 
Jahweh Himself made all things. Hence j\ox of 
v.» cannot be rendered ‘master workinan’ (RV), 
but, upon the analogy of jpk7 of Nu 11"? (‘guardian 
of children’), ought to be tr‘ ‘ foster-child’ (cf. AV, 
Aquila reOnvoupévn, Gunkel (Schépfung, 1895, p. 94) 
; Hitechelkind ’”) The Hokhma poet’s thought is 
that Jahweh, after the toils of creation (which, 
according even to Gn 2’, rendered rest necessary), 
found a diversion, as it were, in this His firstborn 
before the world, as the child played before His 
eyes (Pr 8%), Wisdom is thus, in the mind of our 
poet, not a principle at work in the forming of the 
world, since she was only an onlooker at this and 
at the fashioning of individual objects. She has, 
according to Pr 81, todo with men alone. In these 
she finds her delight, to them alone she turns with 
her call to hear instruction (19% Pr 8°), It is thus 

urely ethical aims to which she seeks to lead men, 

y whom, of course, from the Judaistic standpoint, 
are meant simply Israelites. 

The notion of the Divine Hokhma as a separate 
Existence outside of and over against Jahweh, is, 
however, as un-Israelitish as possible and abso- 
lutely opposed to the monotheism of the a8 m7 
(Dt 6*) that had become firmly established since the 
time of Deuteronomy. It can be explained onl 
as due to the influence of Greek potoneny accord- 
ing to which the archetypes of things (dpyérumoe 
l6éa, Plato, Timeus, p. 29) or the powers of the Divine 
essence diffused throughout the world (the koa 
évvoa of the Stoics; cf. C. Wachsmuth, Die An- 
xichten der Stotker uber Mantik, etc. p. 21) are 
regarded as having a separate existence of their 
own, although in their relation to the world they 
are otherwise conceived of than in the Book of 
Proverbs. 

4, Lhe Jewish doctrine of retribution and the 
struggles of faith to which wt gave rise.—In other 
parts of the Book of Proverbs the questions of 
wisdom in the ordering of the life of a Jew are 
discussed. Piety appears here as the successful 
and most advantageous course (27% lf 20-22), Virtue 
is never unrewarded (31 8-1 18 1027. 1629), Misfor- 
tune befalls only the ungodly (11%), for the pious 
it is only a passing chastisement (3").—The actual 
experiences, which were diametrically opposed to 
such doctrines, led to a period of struggles of 
faith (larrar in Speaker's Apocr. vol. i., London, 
1877, ‘The era of difficulties,’ p. 416), whose 
deposit we have in several of the Psalms, in Job, 
and in Ecclesiastes. 

(a) The Psalms.—Ps 37 proceeds upon the idea 
that the good fortune of the wicked has no con- 
tinuance (vv. %: 17. 20. 86f. 38), In brilliant poetic lan- 
guage the sudden end of their prosperity is de- 
scribed, and this has the counter - description 
opposed to it of the exaltation and happiness of 
the godly which always comes to apass after a 
transient period of woe (vv. 5! 17b-18 auf. 88. 39%)" Since, 
however, this was contradicted by other experiences 
which told of wicked men who were prosperous 
down to the end of their life (Job Q1 7-15. 33. 29-38) 
the difficulty was not solved. The expedient of 
declaring that in such cases the panies over- 
takes the children of the ungodly (Job 21) was 
nothing more than a palliative, for this punish- 
ment extended, according to Ex 20°, only to the 
third or fourth generation; and it gave no satis- 
faction at all to the later prophets (cf. Jer 31%, 
Ezk 18782), who insisted upon the personal re- 
sponsibility of the transgressor.—Ps 49 accordingly 
grappled with the problem afresh and offered the 
solution that death at all events brings punishment 
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to the wrong-doer whom continued prosperity has 
made defiant (v.7). Then can none deliver him 
(vv.811), he must leave behind him his ill-gotten 
wealth (vv.!% 17°), and he himself becomes a prey 
to corruption (v.44). The godly man, on the other 
hand, has the sure hope hat God will deliver him 
from death (v.38, cf. Psa 161), and he can enjoy his 
prosperity, while the wicked die away (v.'). ‘but, 
seeing that the stroke of death falls in any case at 
last upon the righteous as well, neither could this 
solution of the problem be regarded as satisfactory. 
—Ps 73, in which we can still detect the scars of 
the fierce conflict which faith had to sustain with 
doubt (vv.?"!5), followed to some extent the same 
path, arguing that the prosperity of the ungodly is 
but fleeting, whereas that of the godly is at ae 
permanent (vv.!7-*4 7), Along with this, it points 
to a solution which, from the Christian standpoint, 
indeed, would be pertecey satisfying, namely, that 
the happiness of the righteous is purely inward, 
and that this, or in other words the blessedness 
produced by the fellowship of the heart with God, 
cannot be torn from them by any suflering of an 
earthly kind (v.%%), But this solution was inade- 
Hunts from the standpoint of the OT, for the latter 
emanded outward prosperity for the righteous by 
way of reward, and outward suflering for the 
wicked by way of punishment. Equally unsatis- 
factory as a full answer was the declaration that, 
in the case of the righteous, suflering is chastening, 
and, as such, an evidence of Divine love (Pr 3", 
He 12°°*), intended to warn them against going 
on further in sin (Job 33) 17-3), and, on the 
other hand, purifies them from stains and in this 
way perfects them (He 12%), However correct 
and beautiful all this is, one does not see why in 
that case the ungodly, who surely in any case also 
deserve punishment, receive none. Again, from 
the OT point of view, the use of such a purifying 
of the godly could not be apprehended; for if, as 
frequently happened, the suflering continued till 
the death of the sufferer, the whole fruit of such 
purification was lost in Sheol, where godly and un- 
yodly lead the same dreamy existence (Ps 49": ¥, 
Job 3-19 77-10 1443) Kzk 32'8-8), There even the 
righteous have no more hope (Ps 6° 30°, Is 38% 1., 
Job 7%: 141-13. of, esp. W. Schwally, Leben nach 
dem Tode nach den Vorstellungen des alten Israels, 
Giessen, 1892, pp. 59-74). or could doubts be 
solved by the expedient of declaring that in the 
last resort all are sinners, that none is good but 
God alone (Job 417°) 144 154-16 254-6) Mk 108), for 
this supplied no answer to the question why it 15, 
under these circumstances, that the notoriously 
ungodly so often remain unpunished. But, above 
all, these attempts at solving the problem all left 
the main question untouched, how the circumstance 
is to be explained that God does not fulfil His 
solemn promise to reward the righteous and to 
punish the wicked (Dt 28), but almost consistently 
does the opposite. With loud complaints the godly 
addressed to God the bitter question why He looks 
go calmly on this course of things (Jer 12)}?); and 
a kind of despair took possession of them (Jer 20!4}8, 
Job 3!-!2), It appeared as if God were asleep (Ps 
44%), The prosperous transgressor asked mock- 
ingly, ‘Where is now thy God?’ (Ps 42%) and 
triumphantly denied the alleged principle of a 
Divine government of the world (Ps 10'8 14! 73”). 
(6b) The Book of Job.—The finest exhibition of 
the problem of the doctrine of retribution on all its 
sides and in all ita depth is afforded by the poem 
of Job. We have here three [or four] speakers, 
who state their case from the standpoint of the 
traditional doctrine; and also in the speeches of 
their opponent, Job, a large space is devoted toa 
description of the doctrine he combats. The funda- 
mental dogma of the old doctrine of retribution 
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is that all suffering is punishment inflicted by an 
angry God. God turns away offended from man 
(Job 13% 197 238 30%-); or turns the glance of 
His anger upon him (7) 14° 16°), meets him as an 
enemy (19!! 13%), smites him with the stroke of 
His hand (132 307), The storms of trial appear 
like the attack of an adversary (10'7 161% 19%) or 
the threatened onslaught of wild beasts (10", ef. 
Ps 2213-17 15 381%), Side by side with this we find 
the figures of the net (Job 19°), the prison (717 13%), 
darkness (19%), the closed-up way (34 19% eé al.). 
The sufferings are described at one time as out- 
ward (9%), and again as inward (307 pains of the 
entrails). Finally, they carry the man off (9!7 
1418”), This hostile attitude on the part of God 
awakens in the mind of the sufferer the fear of 
further misfortunes (Job 9% 10!4% 3044), and there- 
with a fecling of despair and hopelessness (3%% 94 
Q341) so that he prays merely for a brief respite 
(78 10% 145), or even for death (69% 7!5).— The 
farther result of this view of the causes of suffer- 
ing is that the sufferer torments himself continu- 
‘ily with the question why he has incurred this 
mysterious and, to him, inexplicable anger of God 
(102% 13734. 233"-)) for if appears to him as if he 
were continually watched by God, who seeks for 
occasions to punish him for possible transgressions 
(72. 1326t),—'To the sufferer it is peculiarly painful 
that his associates, friend and foe alike, take the 
sume view of the cause of his woes. They reyard 
him as one thus marked out by God. His enemies 
with malicious joy seize the opportunity to inveigh 
avainst him (16 30°); his slaves and domestics 
refuse him obedience (19); wife and children 
and friends shrink fromm him (19634 194) 3) all 
revard him as a reprobate (17%). Whoever should 
doubt this would call the Divine justice in 
question, charge God with unrighteousness and 
untruth, and thus commit the most heinous blas- 
phemy (89 3477/3), and he would load himself with 
new and heavier guilt (116 15 33°% 345%), The 
whole duty of the sufferer is, accordingly, by 
honest self-examination to discover his offence. 
Such must bea privrit assumed, for otherwise there 
would be no suffering, te. no Meee to 
explain (8"); and, as no one is perfect (4!7-18 1514-16 
O5*-4)) some kind of guilt will not be difficult to 
discover. (It might be that the offence was 
trifling: in that case it was God’s aim to deter the 
man from something worse, 3377-”], Hence the 
man who denies his guilt reveals a hardened dis- 
position, which will not confess what is certainly 
there all the same, and which justifies, according 
to the notions of the time, the heaping of all con- 
ceivable evil charges upon his head (ch. 22).—To 
this doctrine Job objects: in the first place, that 
at all events the sufferer has a right to complain ; 
in 6" that it is harsh when, instead of offering to 
the sufferer comfort in his affliction, people up- 
braid him with the sins they impose upon hiin 
(vi), repeat with all kinds of variations the 
familiar theory of the Divine punitive justice and 
apply this to the unfortunate being before them 
(124° 137 169% 1975), Again, it is an oasy matter 
on the ground of pure theory to heap all kinds of 
charyes upon a sufferer’s head, charges to which 
the latter can oppose the partly notorious facts of 
his blameless life (ch. 31). o doubt, the omni- 
potence of God makes rebellion on man’s part 
against the strokes of His hand useless, but this 
does not prove that these suflerings are just (92% 2. 
PAT J QM 1 BIv-4d 1. 984-), Although it is not to be 
denied that there are terrible instances of Divine 
judgment upon wrong-doers (19% 13!” 16), on the 
other hand experience shows that good and bad 
alike are the victims of God’s stroke (97 [2®#-), 
and that it goes well with the one and il with the 
other, without any merit on the part of the one 


or blame on the part of the other (21% %). It 
often happens even that wicked men enjoy un- 
disturbed prosperity down to their death (12¢217-15 
0-83 Q41f7.) On the other hand, no power in the 
world, and no alleged doctrine of Divine Pro- 
vidence, however hallowed by time, can tear from 
the soul of an innocent sufferer the consciousness 
of his innocence, and compel him, in opposition to 
the acquitting voice of conscience, to confess him- 
self guilty (107 13'8 1617 23% 27° 31). Such a man 
is entitled to appeal to the better judgment of 
God Himself, which does not agree with the verdict 
which men think to discover in the strokes of mis- 
fortune that have fallen upon the sufferer (107 124 
[Qi-1. 22t. 1G 19-21 1738 193%), The very assertion that 
there is not a single righteous man shows how 
utterly untenable is the old doctrine of retribu- 
tion, for in that case it is quite incomprehensible 
why it often happens that it is Just those who are 
relatively least stained with guilt that are most 
severely punished, whereas gross offenders go tree 
(812-208. 73257 144-17)) The negative result of these 
observations is briefly this: What hitherto it has 
been the custom to call the exercise of Divine 
justice in the fortunes of men is nothing more 
than the exercise of Divine omnipotence, whose 
resolutions are without any moral quality. These 
take their place, undistinguished, amongst natural 
occurrences, be these beneficial or destructive, and 
affect all men alike. In like inanner, individuals 
are prosperous or the reverse in the affairs of their 
natural life, without regard to whether they are 
good or bad. The gifts of prosperity and the 
blows of adversity, in so far as by these are under- 
stood material Say or suffering, do not 
depend at all on the moral character of the man, 
and have no relation at all to the moral nature 
(the righteousness) of God. Such is the result of 
an unprejudiced examination of things. The old 
doctrine of Divine retribution is completely shat- 
tered against it. Cf. Goethe's Faust, 1.— 
Fluch sei der Hoffnung | Fluch dem Glauben ! 
Und Fluch vor allen der Geduld | 
Geister-Chor: Weh! Weh! 
Du hast sie zerstort, 
Die schone Welt, 
Mit machtiyer Faust; 
Sie sturzt, sie zerfallt : 
Ein Ualbyott hat sie zerschlagen | 
Wir tragen 
Die Triunmern ins Nichts hinuber, 
Ind klagen 
Jber die verlorne Schone. 
Miichtiger 
Der Erdensohne, 
Prachtiger 


Baue sie wieder, 
In deinem Busen baue ale auf ! 


Over against this the following positive struc- 
ture is reared by one who supplemented the 
pee (cf. C. Siegfried, ‘Job’ in Hanpt’s SBO7). 
Te insists that, while Nature, especially in her ter- 
rible catastrophes, exhibits merely the working of 
Alnighty power whose immensity overwhelms man 
(ch. 26), yee in her positive operations, in the 
variety of her creatures and their mode of life, 
she reveals an admirable law and order; from 
which it follows that not merely brute force but 
also hidden wisdom interpenetrates and controls 
the life of nature (chs, 38-41). The depths of this 
wisdom are indeed beyond man’s understanding 
(28:°27), but the analogy of the life of nature leade 
us to: postulate a similar order for the moral 
world, although it is not in man’s power to state 
its laws. Man has left to him the essence of all 
wisdom in the practical maxim of life—the fear of 
Jahweh and the avoiding of evil (264). The theo- 
retical solution of the problem is thus given up in 
the Book of Job. Yet the standpoint of faith and 
of relizion is maintained, as in Ec 12,—Another 
solution is proposed in the Elihu speeches, but it 
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is opposed to the whole tendency of the poem. 
These speeches trace the sufferings of the righteous 
to an aim on God’s part to purify them morally, 
and to keep them from sin (33'"* 77-® 36), The 
object of suffering, that is to say, is here a peda- 
gogic one. ; 

(c) Ecclesiastes.—A complete breach with the 
position of Jewish orthodoxy was reached in the 
‘Grundschrift’ of this book (Q'; cf. C. Siegfried 
in Nowack’s Hdkom. z. AT, ‘ Prediger und Hohes- 


lied,’ Géttingen, 1898), embracing the followin 
ASSAeS : 18-212. 1db-2de 31-10. 12. 15f. 18-21 41-4. 6-8. 18-16 HEF, 


2-16 Gi-7 (71b-4. 15. 96-28 got. 14. 168. 2. Bf 105-7 (ef, Ze, 


p. 6ff.). We find here a pessimist philosophy 
radically divorced from Judaism and _ influenced 
mainly by Stoicism (cf. Z.c. pp. 6-10). The book 
was glossed by an Epicurean Sadducee (Q?), to 
whom belong 322 57-29 714 16 gi5 ga 7-10.12 ]Q19 ]] 7-8. 
Se. 10 J 21b-78 (7.¢, p. 10 f.) ; further, by a hikham (Q°), 
who defends Wisdom against its disparagement by 
Q}, and to whom are attributed 218 '« 45 G8. % 716 
gi 913-18 1Q1-8- 12°15 (7.6, p, 11); and, most notably, 
by a Jewish hastd (Q‘; lc. p. 11f.), who corrected 
the anti-Jewish views of Q'. To his hand we owe 
the passages: Q%b-2a gil. 18f. 17 417_51.8-5. 6bf.  g10-21 
718. 17. 23-25. 39 Q2-8. 11-13 Qi 7}5- 8b. 9 191.7 On the 
other hand, scattered interpolations (Q°; é.c. p. 12), 
in the spirit of the old gnomic Wisdom, contain 
exhortations to a prudent conduct of life: 4°14 
Bi 6a. 8.11 (71m. 5, Ga, 7-10, 18, 20-22 QUL J (jhe B11. 16-18 J J 1-4, 6, 
A. redactor (R') put together 17-12’, and supplied 
this whole with the closing formula 12°. Then came 
paeticu ae additions: first epilogue 12%-, which in- 
orms the reader as to the personality of Qoheleth 
and removes the mask of king Solomon; second 
epilogue 12", which assumes an opposite attitude, 
one opposed to this Wisdom literature; and 12", 
the work of a final redactor (R?), who from the 
Vharisaic standpoint alludes to a final future judg- 
ment, a doctrine with which Q‘ (3/7 11%) is not yet 
acquainted (d.c. p. 12). 

n the genuine parts of the poem the theme ‘ All 
is vanity’ is treated by Q’ in a series of parallel 
arguments. In the first of these it is established 
that all that happens on earth exhibits an iron law 
of cycle, in which certain passing phenomena re- 
gularly recur (1°"), All man’s efforts to discover 
a reasonable ground for this arrangement come to 
nought (vv.!2"38), Qoheleth assures us that he has 
tried all kinds of expedients to banish the pessi- 
mistic disposition produced by the above observa- 
tion; he has revelled in every species of enjoyment; 
he has given himself to the most laborious inven- 
tions. But all in vain (2!*"), The attempt to find 
consolation in the pursuit of Wisdom (2! 1. lot.) 
has likewise been a complete failure, so that he has 
ended in blank despair (vv.!7-2@), — The second 
argument on the theme of 1? shows how the con- 
traries, which characterize all that happens on 
earth, prove all labour on man’s part to be vain. 
Lirth is followed by death, planting by rooting up, 
etc. (3'-%). This law of nature, SS Righ always de- 
stroys again what it has made (vv.)!%?°), shows 
that there is no moral principle in the ordering of 
the world. Consequently there can be none in the 
case of men either, for, as their existence is not 
essentially different from that of the beast, no 
more can their fate be different (3!% '%2!). Special 
arrangements for the good of man are impossible 
in the plan of the universe.—The third argument 
(chs. 4. 5) is already interrupted by a number of in- 
terpolations. But the hand of Q’ may still be 
recognized in 41-4 6-8. 18-16 §9f. 12°16 in the complaint 
about human suffering, from which there is no 
escape, and which is yet so useless, and about the 
restless and yet fruitless labours of men. Isolated 


fragments of the following chapters (Siegfried, /.c. 
p. 22) contain complaints of similar experiences, 
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and wage @ special conflict with the Deuteronomic 
doctrine of retribution. Laws of nature, according 
to Q', not moral laws, rule everything. There is 
no Divine government of the world. This is proved 
by the world’s course. Man’s lot is a continual 
vain struggle. Pleasures cannot compensate him 
for this, for they rest upon an illusion. Nor does 
Wisdom bring any real satisfaction, for the pursuit 
of her is fruitless, — Amongst the glossators, Q? 
occupies a purely Epicurean standpoint. Eating 
and drinking and other sensual indulgences he 
considers of very real value, and counsels partici- 
pating in these before the coming of old age when 
the capacity for enjoying them ceases. abour, 
again, is, according to him, not without result, for 
by it man gains something which procures enjoy- 
ment. Hence man is to note the good days and 
accommodate himself tothe evil ones.—The gloss- 
ator, the Ad@kham Q', as was already remarked, 
defends Wisdom against the disparagement of its 
value by Q'.— The Pharisce bs maintains the 
positions of Judaism against Q!, namely the Divine 
causality in the creation and government of the 
world: the Divine justice, which calls even the 
exalted to account and protects the law-abiding ; 
the view of premature death, which overtakes the 
wicked, whereas it is escaped by the godly (Sieg- 
fried, /.c. E 11 f.). 

5. The Wisdom teaching in the Apocrypha.—In 
the apocryphal literature the Wisdom teaching 
received abundant attention. (a) Sirach. — The 
standpoint of the sayings of Ben Sira has points 


of contact with that of Q‘ just described. His 
‘Wisdom’ is out and out Jewish-religious, ‘ All 


wisdom is from the Lord, and is with him for ever’ 
(11); hence it is unfathomable in its nature, for 
God alone comprehends it (v.°). God created it 
(v.*), and poured it out on all His works, but in 
a special manner upon the godly (v.!), who re- 
cognize that the fear of the Lord is the beginnin 
of wisdom (vv.*%), From this source flow a 
ethical rules, which are specialized in rich variety, 
@ course which gives the author occasion for a 
number of separate expositions (174-164). Once 
more he turns to the contemplation of the nature 
of wisdom in 24'-30*%, a section which opens with 
a call to Wisdom to raise a hymn in praise of her- 
self, to which she responds in 24°?%, She glorifies 
herself as having proceeded out of the mouth of 
the Highest, and relates how at the Creation she 
lay upon the earth like a mist (cf. Gn 1? 2%), Then 
she took her seat upon a pillar of cloud (cf. Ex 14%) 
and bbe her flight through the heights of heaven. 
But she likewise walked through the depths of the 
abyss. Sea and dry land have been taken possession 
of by her, and she has sought a dwelling-place 
among all nations. But ‘the Creator of all things’ 
commanded her: ‘In Jacob take up thy dwelling.’ 
Then she received her place in Zion, and flourished 
there like a fine tree. And so she calls all who 
long for Wisdom to come and enjoy her fruits. 
But Wisdom has found its fullest expression in the 
Book of the Law (24°), whose full stream is com- 
ared with that of the four rivers of Paraiise. 
Vith Sirach thus as in I’r 8 (see above, p. 925*) 
Wisdom is not God’s intermediary in the creation 
of the world, but has to do only with men. She 
seeks a dwelling-place with them upon the already 
created earth, and finds it in Israel, partly in the 
‘Temple worship (24':), partly in the Book of the 
Law (24). 

(6) Baruch.—In this book Wisdom appears simply 
as attached to the book of the commands of dot 
(ch. 4): Israel’s misfortunes, which came upon her 
with the Exile, are due solely to her having for- 
saken these commandments of life (3° ; cf. Ryssel 
in Kautzsch’s A pokr, u. Pseudepigr. d. AT, i. 230- 
475). 
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(c) 4 Maccabees.—Here the Jewish philosopher of 
religion starts with the principle that the natural 
reason (6 voids) of man is intended to rule the 
passions (ra 7467). ‘This is accomplished when the 
vods chooses a life in Wisdom and thus becomes 
Aoyiouds. Only thus can it arrive at the copla, which 
consists in possession of a knowledge of things 
Divine and haan and of their causes (codia 64 
tolvuy éorly yraots Oelwy kal dvOpwrlywy mpayydrwr 
Kal ray rovrwy alriwy, 11%), But the Wisdom that 
is recognized must also be desired, the Aoyopds 
must be etvceShs Aoyouds, thought determining 
itself to a virtuous life. The best aid to the 
leading of such a life is the ancestral Law, which 
teaches us Divine and human things in the 
worthiest and most suitable manner (7 Tod vénov 
madcia, dv As TA Oia ceuvds cal Ta dvOpwrwa cupde- 
poyrws pavOdvouev, 17), By the help of the prescrip- 
tions of the Jewish Law a man will be best able 
to check perturbations of spirit, for from it we 
derive trust in God, and the conviction that the 
enduring of any suffering for virtue’s sake brings 
blessedness. ‘True philosophy thus coincides with 
eticéSea, and is of value simply as laying a scientific 
foundation for Judaism (cf. J. Freudenthal, Die 
Flavius Josephus beigclegte Schrift iber die Herr- 
schaft der Vernunft, Breslau, 1869; A. Deissmann, 
‘Das sovenannte vierte Buch der Maccabiier’ in 
Kautasch’s Apokr. u. Pseudepigr. d. AT, ii. 177; 
and, in general, Farrar in Speaker's Apocrypha, 
415-420" ; and art. MACCABEES in vol. iit. p. 194). 

In this intellectual movement which defended 
the Jewish religion with the weapons of Greek 
philosophy, and embellished it with the grace 
acquired from Greek education, the Book oF 
Wispom took its place as an important factor. 
See the following article. » SIEGFRIED, 


WISDOM, BOOK OF.—i. TITLE.—The title cogla 
Larwudvos rests upon the circumstance that the 
book in several passages, particularly chs, 7-9 (cf. 
esp. 9") claims to be the words of king Solomon, 
who passed in general for the patron of didactic 
composition, as David did of lyric. In like manner 
the canonical Book of Proverbs received the title 
‘Proverbs of Solomon’ (a5oY *bvn), although in 30, 
31! other composers of oracles are also introduced 
as authors. Of Svlomon’s kingly wisdom we hear 
in 1K 376, In Sir 47!2-1806-1%) he is celebrated as 
one who filled the earth with dark sayinys, songs, 
parables, and apophthegms, as well as with inter- 

retations which evoked the admiration of all 

ands, Also in Sp OlUleED he is regarded as the real 
founder of the schools of wisdom (Ee 1"), and even 
the sayings of this book are in a way attributed to 
him as disic SH CRU ALY author (see Sieyfried, Pre- 
diger, p. 1f.). The author of the Book of Wisdom 
appears to have been moved by a definite polemical 
alm in opposition to the Book of Qoheleth, when 
he chose Solomon as the representative of his views, 
In 19-2" he assails with remarkable vehemence 
the opinions of unorthodox Jews, who incline partly 
to Stoiciam, partly to Epicureanism. These opinions 
correspond exactly to those put forward in the 
Book of Ecclesiastes. He repronches these men 
with their pessimism, in which they in a manner 
‘called death unto them by their hands and their 
words’ (Wis 1!*), consumed themselves with longing 
after this friend, and made a covenant with him 
(36.). According to their perverted judgment, life 
is short and sorrowful (2'*; cf. Eo 6!2 274. giv 41m), 
Man has no remedy against death, and none can 
release from Hades (2; ef. Kautzsch, Apokr. i. 
482). The breath of our nostrils (cf. Gn 2") is but 
as a smoke that ascendeth ; thought (o Adéyos) is a 
spark kindled by the beating of the heart [the 
ancients had no idea of the functions of the brain], 
and, when this is extinguished, the body is turned 
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into ashes, and the animating breath is dissipated 
in the air. Then even the recollection of us fadeg 
quickly (26; cf. Eo 2) 9%), Our life is like the 
passing of a shadow (2°; cf. Ec 6%). Hence from 
these circles of thought comes the ebleuress call 
to enjoy the good things of this life as long as they 
are Within our reach.—ITurther, there are expres- 
sions here and there in Wisdom which recall the 
late Hebraisms peculiar to Ecclesiastes: e.g. pepis, 
Wis 2%=pbn of Ec 2! 32 in the sense of ‘fruit of 
toil,’ ‘reward’; xaraduvacrevery, Wis 2), cf. 2 pyy 
Ec 41, 2 oby 8° (cf. Farrar, A feels i. 4045), To this 
unbelieving Solomon our author opposes a genuinel 

Jewish, pious, orthodox Solomon.—That the words 
of the book are those of the historical king Solo- 
mon, our author does not mean to assert, nor could 
the readers of his time have supposed this to be 
the case. The Muratorian canon pronounces the 
Book of Wisdom to be ‘a work composed in his 
honour by friends of Solomon’ (ab amicis Salomonis 
in honorem ipsius scripta) ; Clement of Alexandria, 
it is true, cites sayings from our book as words of 
Solomon, but also as those of co¢la; Origen and 
Cyprian use the book as canonical, but Origen 
is doubtful of its authenticity (9 éreyeypappdryn 
Lorouavros codla, adv. Cels. v. 29). Jerome and 
Augustine give up the Solomonic authorship (sce 
Schirer, GJV? iii. 381 f.). 

ii, LANGUAGE.—D. 8. Margoliouth attempted 
(JAS, Apr. 1890, pp. 263-297) to prove a Heb. 
original for the Book of Wisdom.* But, in spite 
of certain phenomena which at first sight favour 
this theory, J. Freudenthal (JQ&, July 1891, pp. 
722-753) has conclusively shown that both the 
speech and the form of thought in our book plainly 
point to a Greek original. Hebraizing expressions 
are employed by the author because he found 
these in the LXX, and because he was himself a 
Jew (cf. Farrar, 404°, 405*; Grimm, Apokr. 6” 
Lieferung, pp. 5, 8); but these expressions do not 
justify the conclusion that the work was original] 
composed in Hebrow.—The Greek of the book is 
indeed not always correct. Our author at times 
gives words a meaning which is not usual in 
classical literature (cf. Farrar, 405"). To this 
category belong expressions which are particularly 
characteristic of the Platonic or the Stoic philo- 
sophy (iarrar, 407*; Grimm, 19); compound adjec- 
tives, which appear to be in part of the author's 
own coining (Farrar, /.c.; for similar phenomena in 
Philo see ecinud, Philo von Alexandria, 1874, 
Pp. 46f., 135). The author shows himself to be 
also well read in Greek poetry (Farrar, 405", 4068 ; 
Grimm, 7); he imitates Greek figures of speech 
(according to Farrar, 405°, 406%, and Grimm, é.c.), 
although not always with success (Farrar, 406°). 
Rapardiig the influence which the Greek of the 
Book of Wisdom exercised upon the NT, ef. Farrar, 
p. 408. Our author reveals also an acquaintance 
with Greek culture, art, and science; in particular, 
he displays a knowledge of astronomy and natural 
history (cf. 7'-?), makes reflexions on the origin 
of idolatry (13'-* 14% 155), etc. Towards the end 
of his book his creative power gets exhausted, and 
he begins to repeat himself (11**, cf. chs. 16-19). 
His language, too, degenerates into rhetorical 
bombast. 

iil, GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE BooK.—In 
spite of our author’s familiarity with Greek culture, 
and the profundity of his studies, especially in the 
Platonic and the Stoic philosophy, which may be 
detected both in his language (Farrar, 407*) and 
his world of ideas (Grimm, 19 f.), he was far from 
feeling, like Josephus and Philo, hampered by his 
Jewish faith, and far from seeking, like the former, 
to embellish it with Hellenizing graces, or, like 


* Hia treatment of this book in the Baposttor (Feb.-March 
1900) can hardly be taken seriously. 
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the latter, to make it more acceptable to the 
educated classes by allegorizing explanations. 
Besides, he felt himself, as a worshipper of the 
true God, too far raised above all idolaters (13! 
1481) for this, and too much embittered against 
those of his countrymen who had allowed them- 
selves to be turned by Greek PUL OPOPEY, away 
from their ancestral religion to free-thought and 
immorality (162%). His Jewish temper shows 
itself even in the outward form of his work, to 
which he strove with all diligence to give a genuine 
biblical colouring. We have seen eorees eee 
how closely he attached himself to the LAX and 
its Hebraisins. Although he is capable of imitat- 
ing the artistic periodic structure of the Greeks 
(cf, 1277 13!% 11-15) he prefers as a rule the simple 
Hebrew fashion of clauses connected without par- 
ticles (cf. Grimm, p. 13). He seeks also, at least 
in the greater part of 1-12'%, by imitating the 
Heb. parallelism, to make his book approximate 
as closely as possible to his model, the Book of 
Proverbs. 

iv. Tne AIM OF THE BooKx.—The author’s zeal 
for the Jewish religion, and his orthodoxy, are 
still more evident in the aim of the Book: of 
Wisdom. The Judaism of his time and environ- 
ment found itself sorely pressed both from with- 
out and from within, and this in proportion to 
its faithfulness (2! 12-°), It was weakened (31012 
4i4b-40) by internal dissensions and by apostasy, 
particularly, it would appear, on the part of the 
wealthy and influential classes (5°). In addition, 
it was continually threatened by the spiritual force 
of Greek culture and philosophy (2'*-), In face of 
these dangers, the author seeks to provide a sure 
hold for the professors of the Jewish faith. It is 

uite intelligible that, face to face with these 
Hellenized Jews who ‘sought after wisdom’ (1 Co 
122), he felt himself moved to proclaim the Jewish 
religion as the true Wisdom, and to make the 
notion of codla the centre of his discourse. The 
choice of this notion was specially happy, because 
within its sweep could be brought all that the 
Greek philosophy contained of truth and all that 
the OT taught abont Hokhma. We find, accord- 
ingly, that the author drew from all these sources. 
Platonic is his doctrine of amorphous matter (112"), 
of the central ideas (13! 6 dv), of the pre-existence 
of the soul (8!%), of the body as hindering eleva- 
tion to the divine (9°; in the expressions Bapivei, 

plde, and yeddes there are points of contact with 
lato’s Phado, 87"); he Platonizes also in his 
doctrine of the four cardinal virtues (87), Stoic 
is his conception of Wisdom as the all-pervading 
wer (727-%), On the other hand, his doctrine of 
isdom as an attribute of God is based wholly 
upon Pr 8. 9. He thinks of Wisdom as immanent 
in God, as something belonging to the Divine 
essence (72°), but, on the other hand, also as some- 
thing independent, existing side by side with God 
(722 85 9, cf. Pr 8®), so that he frequently personifies 
Wisdom (1% 89 10!*), In one point, however, his 
conception differs from that of Proverbs. While, 
according to Pr 876-%, at the creating of the things 
in heaven and earth God alone was active, and 
Wisdom was simply an onlooker (v.™>, cf. above, 
p. 9254), in the Book of Wisdom (8*) she is alperis 
Trav Erywr avroo (sc. rob Geo8), and makes a selection 
among God’s works, t.e. she determines which of 
the works whose idea God has formed are to be 
actually carried out (Grimm). She is an emana- 
tion from God (77), therefore free from all stains, 
and she pervades all things (17 74), without being 
in any way infected with the imperfections inherent 
in them: because she is ‘more mobile than any 
motion,’ it is impossible for any of the impurities 
which belong to things to attach to her.—On the 
relation of the Wisdom of Solomon to Philo cf. 
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Menzel, De Grascis in libris nbap et codla vestigiis, 
1858, p. 66; Ed. Kinig, Eind. in d. AT, Bonn, 1893, 
p. 489; Soulier, La doctrine du logos chez Philon, 
1876, p. 162f.—But, as in Pr 8"! 9)%, the special 
object of interest to Wisdom is man (Wis 7* 74), 
Penetrating into the human understanding, she 
pice birth to all varieties of theoretical aoe. 
edge (8° °), particularly in the realm of theology, 
because she 1s initiated into the knowledge of God 
(8@). She communicates the inspiration of the 
prophets (8° 97), but also the knowledge of earthly 
things in the sphere of history (8%), astronomy, 
chronology, natural science (7!7-2!), art (736; ef. 
Ezk 18%), But in the practical sphere as well 
Wisdom is the best counsellor of man, for from 
her comes all morality and virtue (1 7% 87; cf, 
Pr 81% 18-2. 31-86), See, further, Farrar, p. 420. 

v. CONTENTS OF THE Koox.—(a) The first 
section (chs. 1-5) describes the conflict which the 
Divine Wisdom has constantly to carry on with 
the godless wisdom of the world, and the victory 
to which she leads those who surrender themselves 
to her. In the first place (ch. 1) the author 
addresses himself apparently, in quite a general 
exhortation, to all rulers and authorities in the 
world, But asin what follows he deals not with 
public conditions or the duties of rulers, but with 
purely inward physico-cthical developments, it is 
natural to suppose that he has in view not heathen 
rulers, but powerful and influential personages in 
his Jewish environment, who, as is evident from 
116 gif. had apostatized from their religion and 
attached themselves to the heathen Government. 
How high in those days such men might some- 
times rise may be seen from the case of the Jewish 
noble Tiberius Alexander, who a little later was 
nominated Imperial administrator (alabarch) of 
the whole of the so-called Arabian side of the Nile 
(Schiirer, GJV* iii, 490). It was only such rulers, 
of Jewish descent, that our author could hope to 
reach with his words; he could searcely expect to 
be read by heathen ones. ‘The description con- 
tained in 1'6-2? suits, moreover, only quick apostate 

owerful Jews. Greek philosophy, particularly 
ipicureanism, had estranged them from their 
religion (21-5), and the peice consequences of 
the new frivolous view of life had speedily shown 
themselves in abandonment to sensualism and im- 
morality (2°*). To these men their fellow-country- 
men who remained true to their religion were a 
genuine stone of stumbling. The lifo of the latter, 
with its piety and fidelity to the Law, caused 
them secret shame, and was a constant prick to 
their conscience. ‘This drove them to hatred and 
bitter persecution of the ‘righteous’ (2'°*). The 
author now faces these apostates like a prophet of 
rebuke, and exposes the vanity of their whole 
conduct in the passage 2?!-5%, Wholly ensnared 
by earthly things, they have no idea that man, 
formed after the image of God, has an eternal 
destiny (271-3), whose form is only decided in the 
world beyond (37 é katpg emicxorijs ‘on the day of 
visitation’; v.2™ ér’ dcydruv, dv hudpa Siayvdoeus ; 
v.38 ‘at the final decision’ (the statement varies, 
it is true, in regard to some points: in 4°? itis a 
judgment carried out in the next world after 
death, in 6!7-3 it is one that takes place in this 
world in eschatological times)]). Then shall it be 
manifested whose life was the truly profitable one. 
The ungodly, t.6. those Jews who have despised 
the Law (3'° 4” 57), with their whole brood, are 
exposed in their nothingness (ee 16-19 43-6. 18-20) 
They themselves shall confess their mistake with 
bitter but vain repentance (5**), The righteous, 
on the other hand, who kept by the Law, shall 
reap the fruit of their strivings (3!2-25 41f 55. 16.) 
and shall pronounce judgment on the ungodly (4 
6+), The author incidentally controverta the old 
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Jewish doctrine that premature death is a sign of 
impiety (Ps 55% 102%), holding that it is so only in 
the case of the wicked (3), but not in that of the 
righteous, whose sufferings are meant simply to 
try them, and whose death is a rapture to perfect 
bliss (31% 47-17 55. 1st), 

(6) The second section (chs. 6-9) sets forth the 
great advantages of Wisdom. The author here 
attaches his words in the first instance to the 
exhortation of 1'?% to rulers, on whom he urges 
(a) in 6'4 that they in particular are bound in 
quite a special way to seek after Wisdom, and 
that they will be held specially responsible if they 
have ruled without it. Such conduct is all the 
more culpable, seeing that (8) Wisdom is so Soaee 
accessible and so ready to meet those that see 
her, 6!2°5, ‘This is followed by (y) 7!-8}, a descrip- 
tion which Solomon from his own experience gives 
of the nature of Wisdom; and (6) 87"! an account 
by the same king of how he came to attach him- 
self to Wisdom as a life companion ; and the whole 
closes with (e) 9}"!8 Solomon’s prayer for Wisdom. 

(c) The third section (10!-1074) recounts, finally, 
the wonders wrought by Wisdom in the history of 
Israel: (a) in the period from Adam to Moses, 
specially down to the passave of the Red Sea, 10! 
1l'; (gs) during the wilderness wanderings, 117- 
127, This is followed by some general observa- 
tions (y) on the folly of the Wisdom - forsaken 
heathen, who have given themselves over to the 
worship of natural forces and imayes of gods, as 
contrasted with the Israelites who obey Wisdom, 
chs, 13-15; and (6) on the remarkable providences 
of God, whereby the animal-worshipping Egyptians 
were punished by means of the very same animals 
which brought deliverance to the Israelites; in 
which connexion other instances of contrast be- 
tween the lot of the Egyptians and the Israelites 
are also insisted upon. 

vi, PROGRESS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF RE- 
LIGIOUS DOCTRINE IN THE Book oF WIspomM.— 
(t) In the doctrine of God the central point in the 
religious system of this book is the thought that 
the Divine essence is Zove. Whereas the canonical 
OT regarded Jahweh by preference as the Lord of 
His creatures, who, according to His pleasure, 
called these into being by His breath, and who by 
withdrawing that breath causes them to perish 
(Ps 10429 8) in the Book of Wisdom Jahweh 1s full 
of love to all His creatures, and upholds and spares 
them because He has pleasure in all that lives, 
Even the wicked, to whom He gives every oppor- 
tunity to repent (ré7ov peravolas, 12), of, tte bt), 
(sod seeks to spare as long as possible. Alongside 
of this the madioee inclination towards Jewish par- 
ticularistic notions shows itself. God is Father 
only in relation to the Jews, to the heathen He is 
Ruler. Sufferings are to the former fatherly chas- 
tisement and have an educative value; in the case 
of the latter they are an expression of anger and 
a sign of judgment (11% }°), 

(6) In hie anthropology the author insists pre- 
eminently upon aude immortality. Of this 
the canonical OT knew nothing, its point of 
interest lying merely in the continuance of the 
boule of Israel and the consummating of the king- 

om of God amongst them. But the Book of 
Wisdom recognizes that man, 4#.¢e, the individual, 
was created for incorruption (2% 6 121); in par- 
ticular, the righteous live for ever (5"); the know- 
ledge of the power of God is the root of im- 
mortality (153). It is true that the conception of 
immortality vacillates bet ween that of a continued 
personal existence and that of a survival in the 
memory of posterity (8), or even between the 
first conception and that of the ideal community 
of life with Wisdem (8!7), which the righteous 
enjoy even here during their earthly existence. 


On the other hand, a future judgment for the 
wicked is presupposed in 4”, following up the OT 
conception of a mockery of the dead in Sheol (4', 
ef. Is 14°), See, further, Farrar, p. 409. 

(c) In the soteriology of the book, the late pro- 
phetic expectation of a personal Messiah, the 
Servant of the Lord, recedes. The author knows 
Him neither as vicarious sufferer nor as deliverer of 
His people. The Messianic glory consists in the 
establishment of a kingdom of Jahweh which shall 
rule over the heathen (3°) ; the rigrfhteous exercise 
peteonly this sway upon earth (5**), as happened 
ormerly with Solomon by God’s command (8'*). 
On the attitude of the rest of the Apocryphal 
books to this question cf. Farrar, 410°, esp. note 3. 
—QOur author maintains rigidly the Jewish doc- 
trine of retribution (6: dv ris duaprdver da rotrwy 
kodtdferat, 111%), But his method of i tartan 
this dogma is new. He seeks to show that even 
the form of punishment corresponds exactly to 
the sin committed. The Egyptians worshipped 
animals, therefore they were also punished b 
means of animals, nay the very animals which 
they adored (11?° 15!8 161). They sinned in con- 
nexion with water by casting the newly-born 
children of the Hebrews into the Nile (118), there- 
fore they were also punished by means of blood- 
red water (i0.). 

vii. INTEGRITY OF THE Book. — The work is 
evidently the well-arranged product of a single 
author. On now defunct hypotheses, which found 
in it the work of a number of different hands, 
see Grimm, pp. 9-15, and Farrar, p. 415%. Its in- 
tegrity, too, may in general be admitted (Grimm, 
15f.). Only the conclusion (19%) gives the im- 
pression of abruptness, Although in general the 
author's intention is successfully carried out in 
a the wonderful guidance of Israel by 
Wisdom from the Exodus onwards (Grimm), yet 
the theme started in v.!¥ appears to require some- 
what fuller treatment between v.”) and v.”, so 
that the traditional text is here defective. 

vii, AUTHORSHIP.—As to the personality of the 
author various suyvestions have been offered. The 
book has been attributed to Solomon by Clem. 
Alex. (Strom. vi. 120{f), Tertullian, Hippolytus 
(ed. Lagarde, p. 66), et al.; to Philo by Jerome, 
Luther, Joh. Gerhard, ef al. For these and other 
conjectures see Grimm, pp. 16-26; Farrar, 412-415*. 
In view of their untenable character, we consider 
that we may dispense with a closer examination of 
them. The probabilities are in favour of an 
Egyptian Jew who had received a Greek educa- 
tion but had remained true to the Law. His 
description of Epicureanism, to which many Jews 
had apostatized (2!*-), appears to have been derived 
partly from Qoheleth. For his further acquaint- 
ance with the works of Greek philosophers see 
above, p. 928°, The beauty of the works of Greek 
Pasi art found him as unimpressionable as St. 
aul (Ac 17)6), Sculptors and painters are to him 
lovers of evil, and their work is unprofitable 
(15); works of sculpture are to him nothin 
but idols (14). He has Enuhemeristic notions o 
the motives that led to the making of them (1415*-), 
That he was not a Palestinian but an Alexandrian 
Jew, i3 shown by his allusions to the Egyptian 
animal-worship (1st. 19 161%), Greek images of 
the gods (15°) might then be seen even in 
Egyptian cities. In favour of the view that the 
author lived in Alexandria, is the circumstance 
that both a Greek and a Jewish population were 
settled there, and that his culture was derived 
from both these quarters. 

ix. DATE.—For the date of the Book of Wisdom, 
the terminus a quo is the Greek translation of the 
Bible (c. 250 B.c.), the terminus ad quem the un- 
questionable acquaintance of St. Paul with the 
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book (cf. Grafe, ‘Das Verhiltniss der paulin. 
Schriften zur Sap. Salom.’ in Theol. Abhandlungen 
C. v. Wetzsdicker zu s. 70 Geburtstage gewidimet, 
Freiburg, 1892, p. 251 ff., where in particular the 
author establishes St. Paul’s dependence upon the 
book in regard to the doctrine of predestination, 
the condemnation of the heathen, and the con- 
ception of the relation of soul and body). Resem- 
blances to the book or influences from the same 

uarter are discoverable also in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (cf. He 1? with Wis 7%, He 4% with Wis 
72. etc.). The most recent attempts to fix the 
date vary up and down between 150 B.C. and 
40 A.D. (cf. Farrar, 420°-422"), The position which 
the author assumes in the development of Alex- 
andrianism prior to Philo (cf. Siegfried, Philo von 
Alex. 22-24) is in favour of placing him between 
B.c. 100 and 50. Kuenen (Hist.-crit. Onderzoek, 
§ 105°), it is true, will have it that the book was 
not composed till the time of Gaius Caligula. 

x. TEXT.—The Text is best preserved in cod. 
Vaticanus (B); it is very good also in cod. 
Sinaiticus (& or S), as well as in the frazments 
of cod, Ephrami rescriptus (C); it is less satis- 
factory in cod. Alexandrinus (A) and, with the 
exception of the excellent cod. 68, in 10 cursives. 
Swete (OT in Greek, vol. ii., Camb. 1891, 2nd ed. 
1897, pp. 604-643) uses B in general as the basis of 
his text, but gives in footnotes all the variants of 
wx (S), A, and C. O. F. Fritzsche in his Libri 
apocryphi V.T. greece, Lipsize, 1871, gives not only 
the variants of the above MSS but also those of 
cod. Venetus (I1P 23), etc., as well as those de- 
rived from the cursives and the Versions. W. J. 
Deane (The Book of Wisdom, Oxford, 1881) agrees 
almost entirely with Fritzsche. Noteworthy 
emendations are to be found in Grimm ap. 
Fritzsche, in Grimm, Kgf. exeget. Hdb. zu den 
Apokr, 6% Lieferung (Lpzg. 1860), and in I, W. 
Farrar in ‘Speaker's Com.’ ae ae i. (London, 
1888) 403-534, as well as in H. Bois, Hessat sur 
les origines de la philosophie judéo - alexandrine 
(Toulouse, 1890), p. 378 tf. 

xi. Versions. — Of the Versions, the Vetus 
Latinus of Jerome was taken over unaltered into 
the Vulgate, in the Books of Sirach and Wisdom. 
The Latin text of the two Wisdoms from the cod. 
Amiatinus was critically edited for the Wisdom 
of Solomon by de Lagarde in Mitteilungen, Bd. 
i, 243-284.—Of the Syriac Versions, the Peshitta 
recension was published in de Lagarde’s Libri 
apoc, V.T. Syriuce, Lips. 1861; another recension 
in Ceriani’s edition of the cod. Ambros. .ssc. vi. 
(Milan, 1876 ff.); cf. Nestle in Urtext u. Ubersetz- 
angen der Bibel (a reprint of the art. in PRE), 
p. 230; Ryssel in Kantzsch’s Apokr. und Pseud- 
epigr. d. AT, i. 250-254.—-On the Armenian literal 

ersion, the so-called Mechitar Bible, Venice, 
1805, cf. Nestle, dc. pp. 155-157; also PRE® iii, 
79 on the special editions of the Wisdom of 
Solomon, from 1824 to 1854.—For recent English 
translations by Deane and Farrar sce above.—The 
most recent German translation is that of C. Sieg- 
fried in Kautzsch’s Apokr. und Pseudepigr. d. 
AT, i. 476-607, with Introduction and short 
exegetical notes. J. K. Zenner arranged the first 
section of the book (1'-6") in strophes and in 
verses of from 2 to 3 strophes, and published this 
in a German translation, with short explanatory 
notes in the Zétschr. fiir kath. Theol. xxii. [1898] 
pp. 417-429. In an Appendix he adds Egyptian 
parallels to ch. 2 from Erman’s translation (p. 
430 f.). 


LITeraturn.—For references see Grimm, Buch der Wetsheit 
(ct. Kgf. exeget. Hdb. zu den Apokr. d. AT’), pp. 45, 46, and 
Farrar, U.c. pp. 4225-428. See also W. J. Deane, The Book of 
Wisdom, Oxford, 1881, pp. 42, 43; Zockler, A ae hen, 1891, 
pp. 360, 861; Scharer in PRE% £ 662, and GJYVS iil. 883 f.; 


Ph. Thielmann, Bericht tiber das gerarnine te handschriftliche 
Material 2u einer kritischen Ausgabe der latein. Ubersetzungen 
bibl. Bucher d. AT’, Munich, 1900, pp. 207-214. The last- 
named author has either personally or through others collated 
30 MSS. Of these, 27 are complete, while the other 8 contain 
fragments of the Book of Wisdom. They belong to the 8th-10th 
centuries, and include Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, pre-Carlovingian 
French, South German, Swiss, Italian texts, as well as the 
Bibles of Theodulf and Alcuin. In addition, he deals with 
excerpts from 33 MSS. This had been preceded by Thielmann’s 
studies, ‘tiber den character der latein. Ubersetzung der 
Weisheit Salomonis,’ etc., in Archiv fiir latein, Lexicographie 
und Grammatik, vili. (1893) 235-207, 601-661, ix. (1894) 247-2 

According to Thielmaun, the unity of the Latin text of Wisdom 
can be established; see, further, Schurer in JALZ, 1900, 
No. 12. C. SIEGFRIED. 


WIST, WIT, WOT, WITTY.—The parts of the 
verb ‘to wit’ (Anglo-Sax. witan, Middle Eng. 
witen, ‘to know’) were: Pres. tense ‘I wot,’ 
‘thon wotest,’ ‘he wot’ or ‘woteth’; plu. ‘we 
witen’; past tense ‘wiste’; past ptep. ‘wist’; 
infin. ‘to wit.’ 


Examples: J wot—-Maundeville, Travels, 72, ‘I wot never, but 
God knoweth’; Knox, Hist. 67, ‘I wot, and know surely by 
the Word of God’; Jn 1142 Tind. ‘I wot that thou hearest me 
all wayes’ (where the tense should be past, y3u¥, Wyc. ‘1 wiste,’ 
Cran. and AV ‘I knew,’ Rhem. ‘I did know’). J'hote wotest-- 
Jn 137 Tind. ‘What I do, thou wotest not now, but thou shalt 
knowe herafter.’ J/e wot or woteth—Tindale, Ezpos. 60, ‘He 
that hateth his brother is in darkness, and walketh in darkness 
and woteth not whither he goeth.’ We, ye, they witen (and 
later, ag in AV, wot)—Piers Plowman, ii. 74— 


‘Witen all and witnessen that wonen here on earth 
That Mecd is ymarried nore for her richesse 
Than for holiness or hendeness, or for high kind : 
Falsencss is fain of her, for he wot her rich,’ 


Wyclif uses ‘they wyteth,’ Works, iii. 107, ‘ Fader, forgeve hem 
this gylt, for they wyteth nought what they dooth.’ Past 
tense, totste—Jn 13°93 Wyc. ‘Noon of hem that saten at the 
mete wiste wherto he saide to hym’; Tindale has ‘wyst,’ Dt 
3t8 No man wyst of his sepulchre unto this daye.’ Past plop, 
ist ~—Mbt 127 Tind. ‘Whertore yf ye had wist what this suyinye 
meneth’; Occleve in Skeat's Specimens, p, 22— 

‘For, yf myn hertes wille wist were and preved 
How, yow to love, it stered is and meved, 
Ye shulde knowe I your honour and welthe 
Thurste and desiro, and eke your soules helthe.’ 


Infin. wit—Malory, Moly Grail (in Morley's Eng, Rel, 88), ‘ And 
so they looked upon him, and felt his pulac, to wit whether 
there were any lifo in hims’ Ex 07 Tind. ‘And Pharas sent to 
wete.’ For the phrase ‘do to wit’ (2 Co 8) see art. Do in vol. I. 
», 614, and observe the paralic] phrases ‘give to wit,’ Rhein. 

T, note to Jn 154 ‘These conditional speaches, If you remaine 
in the vine, If you keepe my commaundementa, and such like, 
give us to wit that we be not sure to persist or persevere, nor to 
be saved, but under conditions to be fullfilled by us’; and ‘let 
to wit,’ Cranmer, Works, i. 70, ‘We let you to wit, that foras- 
much as it belongeth unto us,’ etc. 


In AV there occur: (1) Present tense, ‘I wot,’ 
Gn 21%, Nu 22% Jos 2°, Ac 37, Ph 1; [She] 
wotteth,’ Gn 398 ‘My master wotteth not what is 
with me in the house’; ‘we wot,’ Ex 382)°%, Ac 
7; *ye wot,’ Gn 445, Ro 11%. (2) Past tense, 
‘T wist,’ Jos 24, Ac 23°; ‘he wist,’ Ex 34%, Lv 
517.18 Jos 814, Jy 16%, Mk 9°, Jn 518, Ac 12°; ‘ye 
wist,’ Lk 2; ‘they wist,’ Ex 16%, Mk 14%. (3) 
Infin. ‘to wit,’ Gn 247!, Ex 24, 2Co 8! (‘do to 
wit’). 

The Heb. and Gr. are the ordinary verbs ‘to 
know,’ yada’ and olda, except in the last case, 
where ‘we do you to wit’ is the tr. of yrwplfouer 
duiv, RV ‘we make known to you.’ 

The infin. ‘to wit’ is also used asa connecting phrase jn Jos 
17), 1 K 282 750 1323, 2K 102, 1 Oh 72 271, 2Ch 412 257.10 g18, 
Est 212, Jer 2518 349, Ezk 13/6, Ro 828, 2Co 518 The fuller 
phrase {s ‘that Je to wit,’ which shows the infin. more clearly, 
as Mt 288 Tind. ‘For ono is youre Master, that is to wyt Christ, 
and all ye are brethren’; Tindale, Works, i. 87, ‘Wherefoer 
they which are of faith are blessed, that is to wit made 
righteous, with righteous Abrahom.’ Except in 200 619 (ws) 
there ia no equivalent in Heb. or Greek. 

Wit us a subst. occurs in Ps 1077 ‘And are at 
their wit’s end’ (yoznp onppyo), lit. as AVm, RVm 
‘and all their wisdom is swallowed up,’ RV ‘and 
are at their wits’ [plu.J] end’; the AV phrase 
comes from Cov.; Wyc. has the more lit. ‘and al 
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the wisdom of hem was devourid,’ after Vulg. e¢ 
omnis sapientia eorum devorata est); 1 Es 4% 
‘Many there be that have run out of their wits 
for women’ (7o\Aol drevo}Oncav rais ldlats Ssavolass 
dia ras yuvatkas); 2 Es 5% ‘Then shall wit hide 
itself’ (abscondetur tunc sensus); Sir 31” ‘He 
riseth early, and his wits are with him?’ (dvéorn 
mpwl, kal h Yuxh avrod per avrod). 


The subst. ‘ wit’ was very common in the cent. preceding the 
issue of AV. It was losing its tone by 1011, and not only occurs 
less frequently in AV than in previous versions, but is used 
more readily in the Preface, with ite familiar style, than in the 
tr. of any of the books, Thus, ‘their sharpnesse of wit’; ‘to 
exercise and whet our wits’; ‘opening our wits, that we may 
understand his word’—all occurrin fn the Preface. In the 
earlier versions we find, ¢.g., He 514 Wye, ‘hem that for custum 
han wittis exercisid,’ 80 Tind. ‘ which thorow custome have their 
wittes exercised,’ and all the VSS till Rhem., and AV (‘ senses,’ 
Gr. ra apteni ater Lk 247 Tind. ‘And all that hearde him mer- 
velled at his wit and answers’ (s0 Matt., Wye. ‘prudens,’ Rhem. 
‘wisedom,’ others ‘understanding,’ Gr. cdveeis); 2443 Tind. 
‘Then openned ho their wyttes that they myght understond the 
scriptures’ (Rhem. and AV ‘understanding,’ Gr. vay vour); Mk 
515 Rhem. ‘ De see him that was vexed of the devil, sitting, 
clothed, and wel in his wittes.’ 

The word has some range of meaning, thus: (1) Sense, 
meaning, as Wyclif, Worka, {. 08, ‘Syththe the Pater Noster 
is the beste prayer that is, for in it mot alle other prayers be 
closed yf thay schulle graciouslyche be hurde of God, therfore 
echolde men kunne this prayour, and studie the wyt thereof’; 
Molvill, Diary, 86, ‘A babling of words without wit, at least 
wesdome,’ (2) Cleverness, as Hall, Works, ii. 69, ‘How many 
shall once wish they had been born dullards, yea idiots, when 
they shall find their wit to have barred them out of heaven? 
Say the world what it will, a dram of holinesse ia worth a pound 
of wit.’ (3) Understanding, ability to understand, as Pr. Bk, 
1662 (Kecling, p. 379)— 


*O Iloly Ghost, into our wits, 
Send down thine heavenly light’s 


Elyot, Governour, ii. 438, ‘A man of greate witte, singuler 
een RE: and excellent wisedome.’ (4) Wisdom, as Ro 11% 
Wye, ‘Who knew the witte of the lord, or who was his coun- 
cellour?’; Spenser, 4lymn of Meavenly Beauty — 


‘O thou most Almightie Sprivht, 
From whoin all guifts of wit and knowledge flow.’ 


Wittingly is found in Gn 48"*; ef, Tind. Fapos. 
177, ‘When they espied that the truth could not 
stand with the honours which they sought in the 
world, they wittingly and willingly persecuted it.’ 

Witty occurs in Pr 8, Jth 11, Wis 8! Cf. 
Mt 11% Cheke’s version, ‘which has hidden yees 
thinges from wijs and witti men, and hath dis- 
closed the saam tu baahs’; Wyclif, Works, iii. 88, 
‘Who wiser than David? or hwo moore witti than 
Salomon his sone?’ J. HASTINGS, 


WITCH, WITCHCRAFT.— See Macic, vol. iii. 
p. 208 f. 


WITHS is the tr. in Jy 167-89 of an in plu, 
which means ‘ buwstring’ in Job 30", Ps 11%, and 
is so tr¢ hore by Moore, who thinks that it was 
with cords made from the intestines of animals 
that Samson offered to be bound, ‘green’ meaning 
fresh, not dried, when they would tie better an 
be less liable to split. But RV tr. the word ‘tent- 
cord’ in Job 4%, and probably the meaning in Jg 16 
is simply ‘green ropes.’ The Eng. word (usually 
spelt ‘withe’) means a tough flexible twig or 
willow branch. Wyclif uses it in Lv 23" ‘ withies 
of the rennynge water,’ te. willow branches ; 
also in Ps 1372, Ts 15’, J. HASTINGS. 


WITNESS.—For ‘tabernacle of witness’ (miyn 
Nu 177° 183, 2 Ch 24°; roG pwapruplov Ac 7“ [RV in 
all ‘testimony ’)) see art. TESTIMONY. ‘ Witness,’ 
as treated in the spiceent article, represents the fol- 
lowing verbs and nouns: [wy], 7)y (lit. ‘anawer’); 
"y und ayy (the latter only of things); LXX and 

_ Maprupéw, éxipaprupéw, Karanuprupéw (‘ witness 
against’), cuvuaprupéw (* witness alon with,’ * cor- 
roborate’), weuvdouaprupéw (‘bear false witness’), 
Mapripopat, Sianapripouat, mwpouapripouas (* witness 


WITNESS 


beforehand’); mudprus (of persons), paprupla, pap- 
TUpLOY, 

The nouns 7y and my [whose root notion is prob. 
that of reiterating, hence emphatically affirming} 
are used in two leuding senses— 

14. Witness=testumony, evidence (of things): Gn 
314. 4.53/35) the heap of stones that was to wit- 
ness the covenant between Jacob and Laban, Ex 
221213) (K} the carcass that was to be brought in 
evidence that the animal entrusted to the keeping 
of a neighbour had been torn, Dt 31°% 7 (Jj the 
Song of Moses is to be a witness against the 
Side of Israel if they go astray, v.% (D?) the 
book of the Law is to serve the same purpose, Jos 
2227. 28. ¥ TP) the altar erected by the 24 tribes (see 
art. ED), Is 19” the altar and the mazzébah in the 
land of Egypt, Job 168 Job’s miserable condition 
is @ witness against him, Ps 8987) the moon 
[possibly, but we prefer the interpretation below]. 
In all these passayes a is used. ayy [only E} 
occurs in Gn 21” of the seven ewe lambs that are 
to witness the covenant between Abraham and 
Abimelech, 31°? the heap of stones that witnessed 
Laban’s covenant with Jacob, Jos 2477 > the great 
stone set up by Joshua at Shechem to witness 
Israel’s covenant with Jahweh.—Similarly in NT 
paprépoy is used: Mt 8 (| Mk 1“, Lk 5'*) of the 

rift to be offered by the leper, Mt 10'8 (|| Mk 13°, 

k 2))3) the persecutions of Christ’s followers, Mk 
64 (| Lk 9°) Ne dust to be shaken off the apostle’s. 
fect [on all these passayes see Swete’s note on Mk 
1“), Ja 5° the dust of the rich men’s silver and 
gold to be a witness against them. 

2. Witness (of persons): (a) of God: Gn 31” (E} 
God is to be witness between Jacob and Laban, 
Job 169 ‘my witness is in heaven,’ 1S 12° ‘the 
LORD is witness against you. . . He is witness,’ 
so v.° (reading “ 1.x, after LXX udprus Kudos], 20% 
‘the Lord be witness’ {inserting 1y before “*], Jer 
29% against the false prophets Ahab and Zedekiah, 


42° invoked as a witness by Johanan and his com. 


panions (ef, Jg 11!°, where the elders of Gilead say 
to Jephthah, ‘The Lorp shall be witness [lit. 
‘hearer,’ yor} between us’), Mic 1? ayainst the 
nations, Mal 3° against evil-doera in Israel, Ps 
8087 (8) “the witness in the sky, ¢.e. God [see Driver, 
Par. Pealt.j, is faithful, Similarly, in NT St. 
Paul calls God as witness (udprus) to the truth of 
his words and the purity of his motives, Ro 1’, 
O Cod leh 2 Ph Ts, 

(6) David (or perhaps the Davidic dynasty per- 
sonified) was God’s witness to the nations, Is 554, 

(c) Of witnesses in a more or less strictly 
forensic sense: Jer 32! 12.25.44 of transfer of pro- 
perty, Ru 4° 2 betrothal (see art. SHOE); 
usually of testimony in court and in civil and 
social relations: e.g. Nu 5, Dt 5% 175, Job 1017 
(fig.), Is 8?, Jer 32% Note the phrases ‘ false 
witness’ ap¢ ay (hence Ex 20'§ a apy wy aay ‘ bear 
false witness {lit. ‘answer (in court) as a false 
witness’) against’) Ex 20'%, Dt 1918 >, Ps 27!4, Pr 
6” 145; also sv w Dt 6, Pr 258; onpy ay Pr 12)? 
19°; o-39 sy Pr 21% 5 oyy ay 24; Syeda ay 19%, cf. 
pe ay ‘witness of [t.e. supporting] violence,’ Ex 
23! [E], Dt 1996 Ps 35"; ‘faithful witness’ is 
oor wy Pr 145, or nox wy Jer 42°, Pr 14%; ‘at the 
mouth of witnesses’ is ony ‘9 Nu 35” [(P], or 
(O°). poy Dt 178 dé 1915 dts, 


The verb (iY), denom. from 4, means In Hiphil (the only 
instance of Qal is in Kethtbh of La 213)}—(1) ‘ testify or witness,’ 
in favour of (Job 2912, La 218 [Keré]), or against (1 K 2110. 18) 
one, or between two parties (Mal 214); (2) ‘cause to testify,’ t.e. 
‘take as witness’ (Ie 8%, Jer 8210.25.44), with § ‘against’ (Dt 
426 3019 $138) ; (8) ‘ protest,’ ‘affirm solemnly,’ ‘warn’ (Jor 610, 
Neh 1815), with p (Gn 443 dts (J), Ex 19% [E) 2119 [Hoph. ‘if a 

rotest have been entered ’}, 1S 8#d¢e, 1 K 243, 2 Ch 2419, Neh 
Be 182, Jer 4219, Am 313); note esp. the instances where God is 
the subject : Ex 1923 [J), Dt 819 324, 2 K 1718-15, Neh 929. 30. 84, 
Jer 117ter, Zeo 86, Pa 560/819; whence the use explained in art. 


WIZARD 


Testimony of the term ‘testimonies’ for God’s laws as solemn 
charges or declarations of the Divine will. 

my (lit. ‘answer,’ ‘respond’) has the specific sense of 
‘respond as @ witness,’ ‘testify’: with 2 ‘for’ Gn 8033; but 
usually against, Ex 2016 232, Nu 3580 (P}, Dt 317 1916. 18, 1 § 123, 
28 116, Is $9 6912, Mic 63, Jer 147, Ru 121 (7), Pr 2518; with wjo3 
Hos 55 710, Job 168; with ryo> Dt 3121 (+799 ‘as witness’). 


The testimony of at lIcast two witnesses was 
required to justify a capital sentence, Dt 17° 19%, 
Nu 35"[P]. Cf. the general saying ‘that at the 
mouth of two witnesses or three every word may 
be established’ (Mt 186, similarly 2 Co 13', He 
102; also the rule laid down in 1 Ti 5” that an 
accusation is not to be received against an elder 
except on the information of two or three wit- 
nesses); and note the two witnesses against 
Naboth (1 K 21"), and against Jesus (Mt 26%). 
Although perjury was punished by the infliction 
of the same penalty as the false evidence, if 
accepted, would have involved for the accused (Dt 
19'69-), we gather from the last two instances (cf. 
the evidence snborned against Stephen, Ac 6") as 
well as from the terms of the Ninth Command- 
ment, that amongst the Jews false witness was as 
common and as easily procurable as it still is in 
many Eastern courts of justice. The witnesses, 
in the event of the accused being condemned to 
death, had to take the leading part in carrying out 
the sentence, Dt 177, ef. 13!° @) and Ac 7%, 

In the NT the apostles are repeatedly presented 
in the character of witnesses (udprupes) regarding 
the life and death and, above all, the resurrection 
of the Lord Jesus (Lk 2448, Ac 18 22 282 315 583 1039. 41 
1331 22)5 96'6 1 P 5; cf. Mt 244, Ac 4°) The 
name pdprus is twice (Rev 15 3'4, cf. 1 Ti 6") ap- 
plied to our Lord Ilimself; it is used also of the two 
witnesses of Kev 11°. John the Baptist came els 
papruplay, that he might bear witness concernin 
the Light (Jn 1’), The heroes of faith of the O° 
are ‘the cloud of witnesses’ (védos puapripwr) of 
He 12'. AV tr. wdprus by ‘martyr’ in Ac 22”, Rev 
22 178, but it is questionable whether the word 
had acquired this sense in NT times (see MARTYR). 
RV has ‘martyr’ only in Rev 17%, elsewhere ‘ wit- 
ness.’ For the ‘witness of the Be (Ro 835, cf. 
1 Jn 5") see art. HOLY SPinit, vol. ii. p. 409°. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

WIZARD.—See Sorcery, p. 606*. 


WOLF.—In all the passages in the OT where AV 
and RV have ‘wolf’ the Lieb. original is ax 2é’ch, 
LXX and NT QDeéxos, Vulg. lupus, Arab. adhi’b. 
The wolf is, unfortunately, quite abundant in the 
Holy Land, and very destructive to the flocks of 
sheep and poats, which constitute so large a part 
of the wealth of the people. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the allusions to it and its habits 
should be frequent. Its insatiableness is the theme 
of a comparison with Benjamin (Gn 49"). One of 
the most signal miracles of the triumph of God’s 
kingdom is the change in the habits and instincts 
of the wolf (Is 11° 65°5, Sir 13!”). The PUN of 
apostate Israel are characterized as wolves (Ezk 
9277), The nocturnal habits of the wolf are noted 
(Jer 5° nia ‘evenings,’ m. ‘deserts,’ Hab 1°, 
Zeph 3°). The enemies of the truth are wolves 
(Mt 101% Lk 10%, Jn 10/7). Hypocrites in the 
Christian Church are wolves (Mt 7/5, Ac 207). The 
wolves of the Holy Land are large, tawny, and 
usually solitary, or one or two together. They 
prowl around the flocks and herds, and sometimes 
get into the folds. They seldom attack men. 


G. E. Post. 
WOMAN.— 


Heb. myx, a form similar to Ox and wrx ‘man,’ but, accord- 
ing to Oxf. Heb. Lez., not derived from the same root, but 


perhaps from 03%, aaa with the sense of ‘tender,’ ‘ frail.’ 
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Gn 2% (where Luther has Mdnnin, Symm. és3pis, Vulg. vtragop 
cannot be taken as an authoritative statement of etymology ; 
but it illustrates a popular conception of the relation of the 
words based on the Heb. tradition of the origin of woman. In 
three places (Lv 1533, Nu 3116, Jer 3122) AV, followed by RV, has 
the Eng. word ‘woman’ for 7373, which is literally ‘female,’ is 
used for the female of animals (¢.9. Gn 619, Lv 81.5), and tr. 
‘female’ when applied to the human race In Gn 127 63, 

Gr. y»vv4, which also stands for ‘ wife,’ as does the Heb. equi- 
valent. In Ro 126.27 AV is followed by RV in using the Eng. 
word ‘woman’ for the Gr. Aue (‘female’). The imiatiee 
yura:xepsev occurs in the plural in 2 Ti 86, and is rendered ‘silly 
women’ both in AV and in RV. 


For information on the social and legal status 
of woman in Israc] see FAMILY and MARRIAGE. 
There remain to be considered the place of woman 
in religion, Jewish and Christian, and the treat- 
ment of questions affecting woman religiously and 
ethically by the Scripture writers. 

i. IN THE OLD TEST. AND JUDAISM. — While 
sharing to some extent the universal Eastern con- 
ception of the inferiority of woman to man, the 
Jewish religion of biblical times by no means 
sanctioned the total subjection of woman sub- 
sequently authorized by Mohamimedanism or the 
low view of woman’s place in religion taken by 
rabbinical Judaism. Women seem to have enjoyed 
considerable rights and privileges in all the Semitic 
cults. This is apparent in the ancient Arabic cult, 
in which an important part was played by female 
divinities. 

Most of the jinns were female. According to Robertson 
Smith, ‘in old Arabian religion gods and goddesses often occurred 
in pairs, the goddess being the greater’ (Kinship and Marriage 
wn Early Arabia, p. 400). The Byzantine writers regarded the 
worship of Aphrodité as the principal cult at Mecca. This idea 
is supported by recent research, the white stone being the 
original Meccan divinity, and the black stone her son, the very 
name ka'ba seeming to point to a supreme fomale deity. 
Prostitution, both by married and by unmarried women, in imita- 
tion of the conduct of the goddess, Was a recognized custom in 
the ancient Arabian cult, In the various functions of worship, 
bringing offerings, stroking the sacred stone, etc., women took 
part as well as mon, and in the cult of the dead it was their 
part to chant the rhythmical dirge. Wotmen were also found 


in the official position of the kdhin (sver), originally the chief 
officer of the Arabian religion. 


Woman also bas a prominent place in the 
Babylonian, Assyrian, and Phoenician religions. 


This {s seen in the prominence given to female divinities. 
The Babylonian Ishtar was the mother goddess and head of all 
the gods. Among the Assyrians Astarteé is the supreme goddess. 
It ig to a goddess, apparently, that king Mesha devotes the 
luraelite captives in tho inscription on the Moabite Stone, Then 
women took a prominent part in the worship. There are in- 
scriptions with the words ‘handmaid of Melkart,’ ‘sister of 
Melkart.’ Women, too, were recognized as priestesses and 
prophetesses. Thus there were priestesses of Ishtar at Uruk. 


The OT contains evidence of the lead taken by 
women in idolatrous rites. Maacah, the mother of 
Asa, introduced the worship of Astarté (1 K 15!*). 
Jezebel in the Northern kingdom supported the 
prophets of the Phornician cults and persecuted 
the followers of J” (1 K 18% 9); and her daughter 
Athaliah apparently pnyeu the same part in the 
Southern kingdom (ef. 2 K 88 and 2 Ch 21° with 
2Ch 223 and 24’). Jeremiah deseribes the devotion 
of the women of Jerusalem to the rites of Ishtar, 
kneading dough and mrking cakes which would 
be shaped like the moon (see QUEEN OF HEAVEN), 
to represent the goddess (Jer 7%). If we do not 
accept Stade’s conjecture that 2 K 237 is a gloss, 
possibly the clause may refer to the work of some 
of the women in providing sacred garments for 
the worship of Astarté (t.c. on the suggestion of 
Peritz that mins Rerdy, cf. Lucian orodds] be sub- 
stituted for the Massoretic ona). Ezekiel men- 
tions the devotion of Jerusalem women to the 
worship of the Babylonian Adonis, saying, ‘There 
sat the women weeping for Tammuz’ (Ezk 814), 
Women must have had their share in the horrible 
rites of Molech, which took place in the Valley of 
Hinnom, as the ‘inhabitants of Jerusalem’ gener- 
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ally, without distinction of sex, are accused of 
having ‘filled this place with the blood of innocents’ 
(Jer 19?°*), 

It is therefore quite in accordance with con- 
temporary Semitic custom that woman should take 
part in the religion of Israel, as Peritz has demon- 
strated in his exhaustive monograph on the subject, 
a work to which this article is largely indebted. 

l. The Participation of Woman in the Privileges 
uA Religion. — (a) Preyer, e.g. the instance of 

annah at Shiloh (1S 1#).—(6) Feasts. In primi- 
tive times women attended the periodic religious 
gatherings of Israel. It was taken for granted 
that the daughters of Shiloh would be present at 
the annual feast (Jg 2U%!*%), Later, the wives and 
daughters of Elkanah are found attending the 
Shiloh festival (1S 1!-¢2'%). Women were present 
at David’s feast and sacrifices on the recovery of 
the ark (258 6)"), The Denteronomic code makes 
express ue en for the presence of women at the 
temple festivals. The Jews are exhorted to rejoice 
with their sons and their daughters (Dt 12!%), 
Among those who are to eat the feast we have 
‘thy dauchter’ and ‘thy maidservant’ (v.38), ‘thine 
household’ (147% 15°), ef. 161-14, —(c) Sacrifices. 
Women also took part in the ancient sacrifices. 
When Manoah offered a burnt-otfering because the 
angel of J” had visited him, his wife joined him in 
the deed. ‘They both ‘fell on their faces to the 
round? (J¢ 13%), and it was the woman who said, 
‘Tf the Lord were pleased to kill us, he would not 
have received a burnt-olfering and a meal-oflering 
at our hand’ (v.%). The Law required the attend- 
ance only of inen at the yearly feasts (Ex 2317 34%, 
Dt 16%); but it did not forbid women to come, 
and it is evident that custom, which lay behind 
the Law, allowed the attendance of women. The 
meaning of the Law was to make this obligatory 
on men while it was left optional with women, in 
part, no doubt, owing to the fact that they could 
not always take the necessary journey. The women 
of post-exilic times also have their share in 
religious functions, The presence of women is 
expressly mentioned in the account of Neheimiah’s 
reading of the Law (Neh 873), and again in the 
description of the sacrifices and rejoicings associ- 
ated with the dedication of the city walls (12%). 
Certain sacrifices women were forbidden to eat, 
viz. the flesh of the sin-offering, which was allowed 
only to males (Ly 6"), This plainly implies that 
they were allowed to cat of those sacrifices con- 
cerning which no such prohibition was made (see 
W. RR. Smith, AS p. 379, note 2). The priest’s 
daughters are mentioned with his sons as those 
who are to share with him in eating sacrificial 
meat (Lv 10%), If a priest’s daughter is married 
to an alien she may not cat of the sacrifice, but 
the pees will be restored to her on her widow- 
hood or divorce if she has no children (22! 38); ef, 
Nu 18", Women were required to bring sacrifices 
for purification (Lv 12. 15'-§),—(d) Vows. They 
were free to take the Nazirite vow (Nu_ 63). 
—(e) Oracles, Women could consult oracles, as we 
read in the cnse of Rebekah (Gn 25%).—(f) Theo- 
phanies. They enjoyed the privilege of theo- 
Satan asin the cases of Hagar (Gn 1678 Qy17t-), 

arah (18), Manoah’s wife (Jg 135), 

2. Ufficialand other leading Positions in Religion 
held by Women.—(a) Witchcraft. The lowest form 
of female influence in this direction is seen in the 
idea of witcheraft, according to which certain 
occult powers in dealing with the unseen world 
were ascribed to women. The witch of Endor was 
supposed to be holding intercourse with ‘a familiar 
spirit,’ which enabled her to call back Samuel 
from the dead ayainst the will of the great seer 
(1S 287%-), The Law attached the death penalty 
to the crime of sorcery on the part of a woman, in 


the command, ‘Thou shalt not suffer a sorceress to 
live’ (Ex 22}*), For the purpose of divination 
women attached some sort of amulets to the arm 
(mno> Ezk 13, which the Hexapla renders ¢vAax- 
ripia), and also something to the head, both used, 
according to W. R. Smith, for the purpose of in- 
voking the deity. With this we may compare 
Rachel’s possession of the teraphim. She would 
hope to perform some occult rite with the idol and 
obtain an oracle from it (Gn 31'*).—-(6) Mourning. 
While the funeral rites and their accompanying 
lamentations were used for women as well as for 
men (Jer 167, Mk 5%), women took a prominent 
place in the performance of them, just as there 
were ‘mourning women’ in Arabic heathenism.— 
(c) Tabernacle and temple service. There were 
‘serving-women which served at the door of the tent 
of meeting ’ (Ex 38°; the mention of these women in 
1 S 2” is gencrally regarded as an interpolation). 
No account of the service of these women is given 
anywhere in the OT, The LXX has in Exodus 
tov vnorevoacdy at dviorevoav, but in 1 Sam. ras 
yuvaixas Tas Tapecrwoas; Vulg. que excubabant, 
and Targ. and Syr. have ‘who prayed’ and ‘who 
came to pray,’ manifestly no more than a loose 
yaraphrase of the original Hebrew x2s, a word 
ie uently used in the Priestly Code for some sort 
of ‘eaten service in the tabernacle (e.g. Nu 4°), 
The statement that the laver of brass, etc., were 
made out of the mirrors of ‘the serving-women 
which served’ (we might read ‘which had served,’ 
reading wosas a pluperfect), seems toimply that this 
service was no longer going on. ‘Thus the sentence 
etl to an ancient custom which had been aban- 
doned. Except that some ritual service associated 
with the priest’s sacrificial work is implied, it is 
impossible to say what the work of these women 
had been, —(d) Music, singing, and daneing. 
Women appeared in choral dances on oceasions of 
yreat victories and other sources of rejoicing (¢.7. 
Ix 15”, Jy 118, 1S 18%, Ps68"), In company with 
singing men, women were also engaged in the 
temple choir (Ezr 2%), The register of returned 
exiles contains a reference to ‘two hundred forty 
and five singing men and singing women’ (Neh 
7%). Weare left to conjecture what their special 
function was, but the fact that there were sub- 
sequently men and women singers in the temple 
points to the conclusion that a guild of singers in 
connexion with public worship had been formed as 
early as the Bats) Prophecy, Women appear 
from time to time in the eve of Israel as in- 
apie prophetesses. Miriam is called a ‘prophetess’ 
(15x 15”), and is associated with her brother Aaron 
in exclaiming, ‘Hath J” indeed spoken only by 
Moses? hath he not. spoken also by us?’ (Nu 12°), 
The prominence of Miriam appears also in Mic 64 
‘And [ sent before thee Moses, Aaron, and 
Miriam’ (see MIRIAM). Deborah appears both as 
a prophetess and as a judge (Jp 4**). See DEBORAH. 
Huldah appears as a prophetess to whom the 
messengers of Josiah applied when they were 
acta to ‘inquire of the Lord’ (2 K 22}8-*°), See 
HULDAH. In Neh 6'* ‘the prophetess Noadish’ 
[but see NOADIAH] appears among ‘the rest of the 
prophets’ hired by Tobiah and Sanballat to hinder 
the restoration of Jerusalem, who must therefore 
be regarded either as heathens or as false Jewish 
prophets. It is manifest that the appearance of a 
prophetess in Israel was quile exceptional. The 
prophetic guilds did not include women ; they con- 
sisted only of ‘sons of the prophets.’ A prophetess 
was, like Amos coming from his farm work, not 
trained for office, but inspired and compelling re- 
spect by her gifts and the power of her utterances. 

o law forbade her to speak; no custom hindered 
her from rising to a position of great influence. 

ii. IN THE NEW TEST. AND CHRISTIANITY.— 
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The freedom and prominence of woman in the 
early Church, compared with the restraint and 
suppression commonly observed in Eastern civiliza- 
tion, are to some extent developments of con- 
temporary Jewish customs, Women moved freely 
about in society, and were present at the table of 
hospitality, though it cannot be shown that in 
Palestine they partook of the meals in common 
with men. They went up to the temple to worship, 
but were there limited to the privilege of using 
the ‘court of the women,’ and could not advance 
so near the altar as men were permitted to go. 
They united in the worship at the synagogue, 
apparently sitting by themselves apart from the 
male worshippers. ow that Conybeare has gone 
some way towards vindicating the De Vita Con- 
templativa as a genuine work of Philo, it is possible 
to appeal to that treatise as a witness to customs 
eurrent in the time of Christ. The following 
extract describes the arrangements of public wor- 
ship of the Therapeuts or Egyptian Essenes :— 


‘And this common holy place to which they all come together 
on the seventh day is a twofold circuit, being separated partly 
into the apartment of the men, and partly into a chamber for 
the women; for women algo, in accordance with the usual 
fashion there, form a part of the audience, having the same 
feelings of admiration as the men, and having adopted the same 
sect with equal deliberation and decision ; and the wall which 
is between the houses rises from the rround three or four cubits 
upwarda, like a battlement, and the upper portion rises upwards 
to the roof without any opening, on two accounta: firat of all, 
in order that the modesty which is so becoming to the female 
sex may be preserved; and, secondly, that the women may be 
easily able to comprehend what is said, being seated within 
earshot, since there is then nothing which can possibly intercept 
the voice of him who is speaking’ (De Vit. Contemp. 3). 

The phrase ‘in accordance with the usual custom 
thore’ shows that this participation in the Sabbath 
worship of nen and women, but with some degree of 
separateness, was Lhe common Jewish form of pro- 
cedure. The illustration of a battlement, the upper 
portion of which reached the ceiling, indicated a 
wall perforated near the top with square holes. 
We cannot infer from this description that the sepa- 
ration was by the same means and to the same 
extent in the synagogues of ordinary Jews. All 
that is implied is that the sexes did not mingle in 
public worship, though they jones in the same 
acts of worship. In the simple roém known as a 
Tpogevxy (Ac 16'8) there could have been no elaborate 
barriers of separation. Paul and_Silas_ seem _to 
have entered Feely into the sosicty.of Lydia and 
the other devout women at Philippi. No office in 
the synagogue appears to have been open to 
women. The limited education commonly enjoyed 
by all women but those of the wealthy and 
leisured class would necessarily debar them from 
much influence in intellectual regions. The Jews 
mid great attention to the education of children ; 
ae whenever we mect with an explicit statement 
on the subject we read only of boys. Thus 
Josephus says that Moses ‘ commanded to instruct 
children’ (c. Apion. ii, 25), and ‘ we take most pains 
of all with the instruction of children’ (1. 1. 12); 
but when he is more explicit he states that Moses 
prescribed ‘that doys should learn the most im- 

rtant laws’ (Ant. Iv. viii. 12). Philo and the 

alinud follow on similar lines (see Schiirer, 1JP 
Il. ii. 27). The inference is that all young children 
were taught the elements of zereion by their 
parents, but that when it came to the question of 
more exact instruction about the Law, in the 
synagogue schools, this was confined to boys. 

1. The Prominence of Women in the NT. — 
Women come to the front with reference to the 
life of our Lord. This is Sareea: the case in 
the Third Gospel, St. Luke delighting in gathering 
information concerning women and in showing 
their part in the Gospel story. It cannot be 
maintained that the Magnificat, though ascribed 


to the Virgin Mary, was actually composed by 
her. It is more consonant with ancient literary 
custom to suppose that the evangelist supplies 
hymns of the Jewish or Christian Church to ex- 
press the sentiments of the persons whom he 
represents as uttering them, But, while we may 
not venture to designate the mother of Jesus as 
8 poetess, Anna is distinctly represented as a pro- 
phetess who spent all her time in worship in the 
precincts of the temple (Lk 2°). Qur_Lord’s 
teaching and healing ministry was carried—6n 
among” Wome as” freely as among nen. The 
means for the support of Christ and Tis apostles 
appears to have been chiefly derived from the con- 
tributions of women: this was in accordance with 
custom, women sometimes contributing largely 
towards the support of Rabbis (see Plummer, 
Intern, Com. on Lk 8'-4), Women were prepared 
to perform the last offices for the dead on the 
body of Jesns. In the carly apostolic age it was 
to the house of a woman that St. Peter went, after 
his liberation from prison during the persecution 
by Herod, to meet a considerable group of disciples 
(‘where many were gathered together,’ etc., Ac 12%), 
We cannot infer that the whole Church was accus- 
tomed to meet in this house, as has been often 
assumed, for the majority were not present on this 
occasion, nor was St. James, since St. Peter says, 
‘Tell these things unto James, and to the brethren’ 
(v.17), At Joppa, Tabitha was a woman disciple 
highly honoured for her ‘good works and alms 
deeds’ (Ac 9°), St. Paul’s tirst convert in Europe 
was & woman, and he and his conpanions stayed 
at her house (1695), At Philippi, where this 
occurred, there were other women who laboured 
with the apostle (Ph 42:8), Priscilla is mentioned 
before her husband in regard to their teaching of 
Apollos, as though she took the lead (Ac 187). 
Timothy’s faith is to be encouraged with memorics 
of his mother’s and grandmother’s earlier faith 
(2 Ti 15), One NT Epistle (viz. 2 John) appears 
to have been written to a woman, thongh this is 
doubtful (see JOHN, EPISTLES OF), Women figure 
largely in the symbolism of the Apocalypse, e.g. 
‘the woman Jezebel, which calleth herself a pro- 
phetess’ (Rev 2%, see JEZEBEL, n.), the ‘woman 
arrayed with the sun’ (12!), the woman represent- 
ing ‘ Babylon the Great’ (17"""). 

2, The Gifts of Women and the Exercise of them.— 
There were no women among the Twelve Apostles, 
to whom special gifts of healing were given by our 
Lord. There is no proof that women eles were 
not included among the Seventy (Lk 10'?"), but there 
is no evidence that there were any, and the nature 
of the mission renders it improbable. No miracle 
is ever attributed toa woman. Still, as there were 
women in the churches among whom gifts of heal. 
ing were said to be distributed, and no exception 
in their case is named, it cannot be denied that 
they may have shared in these as in other gifts. 
No book of the NT claims to be written Sy a 
woman; but Harnack assigns the authorship of 
Hebrews to Priscilla. Women were present at 
the day of Pentecost when the yift of the Spirit 
was bestowed (cf. Ac 14 and 2)), and must have 
shared in it, since St. Luke, referring to the whole 
company, says of the appearance of the tongues, 
that ‘it sat upon each onc of them’ (2%). Its result 
was prophecy (v.18), and prophecy is the specific 
gift, the exercise of which at Corinth by women 
St. Paul refers to (1 Co 11°), a gift which he prefers 
in honour to all others (142). The apostle assumes 
that women prophesy and pray in the church, only 
directing that they do so veiled. A little later he 
orders women to ‘keep silence in the churches’ 
(14%), This seems to imply that on further re- 
flexion he thought it not sufficient to protect 
their modesty that women should wear veils while 
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preaching or praying, and therefore forbade their 
exercise of the yift of prophesying in public at 
all. But observe, (a) this was at Corinth, a most 
dissolute city, where 1000 women were devoted to 
immorality at the shrine of Aphrodité on the 
Acrocorinthus, and therefore where it was most 
important to preserve the modesty of the Chris- 
tian women from any suspicion or temptation ; 
and (4) in the context of the second passage St. 
Paul does not ayain mention prophesying or pray- 
ing, but says, ‘It is not permitted unto them to 

eak’ (dadeiv, which might be rendered ‘ talk’). 
This looks as though the apostle were now thinking 
of mere chattering, or, at best, questioning, espect- 
ally as he adds, ‘And if they would learn anything, 
let them ask their own husbands at home’ (v.*). 
The ground of the prohibition is more than the 
requirements of modesty ; it is the idea of the sub- 
jection of married women to their husbands (‘ but 
fet them be in subjection,’ 26.). Possibly there was 
a temporary and local reason for this apostolic 
precept in the condition of the Corinthian Church 
at the time. The apostle’s words suggest the idea 
that in some cases the new, large family brother- 
hood and sisterhood of the Church was threatening 
to submerge the original relationships of the home. 
That must be prevented. But that the apostle 
holds to a certain subjection of woman in general 
must be inferred frum his appeal to Genesis (3'*). 
This, however, is to be considered rather as a 
matter of order than a question affecting the 
spiritual status of women. When referring to 
the latter, St. Pan! lays duwn the principle that in 
Christ ‘there can be no male or female’ (Gal 3%). 
It has been said that the apostle was inconsistent 
with the principle here enunciated when giving his 
specific directions to the Corinthians (McGitlert, 
Apost. Age, p. 305). But he had also said ‘there can 
be neither bond nor free’ (Gal 378), and yet he sent 
the slave Onesimus back to his master (Philem *), 
In both cases he supported established customs 
for the time being while enunciating great 
pineal les which would ultimately abolish them. 
‘hus the NT leads to the emancipation of woman 
ay to the abolition of slavery, not by sudden re- 
volution from without, but by gradual evolution 
from within. St. Paul’s lofty conception of mar- 
riage (Eph 5°*-), while ineluding the subjection of 
women, involves the dignity of womanhood. Even 
under the restrictions required at the time, it is 
manifest that women enjoyed more liberty and 
Were more on an equality with men in the church 
than in the synagogue. There could have been no 
such separation as Plilo(?) describes. 1 Cor. plainly 
indicates that women took part with men at the 
Agapé. They must have been in view if it was 
requisite for them to be veiled. Their prophesy- 
ing before the Church involves their being in Ne 
presence of the whole community. Doubtless, the 
sexes were so far divided as that the men and 
Women sat in separate groups, since this was the 
eustom in the churches of carly patristic times. 
That the kiss of Christian brotherhood and sister- 
hood was not restricted between the sexes is plain 
from the fact that in later times it was subject to 
abuse, which led to the restriction being imposed 
upon it. Athenagoras (A.D. 177) quotes some 
apocryphal writing under the designation of ‘the 
Logos’ in rebuke of the abuse, which says, ‘ If 
any one kiss a second time because it gives him 
pleasure,’ etc., and again, ‘Therefore the kiss, or 
rather the salutation, should be viven with the 
rrentest care, since, if there be mixed with it the 
east defilement of thought, it excludes us from 
eternal life ’(Legat. pro Christian. 32). Clement of 
Alex. condemns ‘the shameless use of the kiss, which 
ought to be mystic’ (Pedagog. iii. 11). Tertullian 
remarks on the reasonable complaint of a pagan 
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husband that his wife should ‘ meet any one of the 
brethren to exchange a kiss’ (ad Uzor. ii. 4). 
Accordingly the custom was altered, the earliest 
instance of the new regulations appearing in the 
Apostolical Constitutions: ‘ Let the clergy salute 
the bishop, the men of the laity salute the men, 
the women the women’ (Const. Apostol. viii. 2. 
See Dict. of Chr. Ant., art. * Kiss’). 

3. Offices held by Women.—There were no women 
apostles. The elders were all men, in accordance 
with the invariable custom of the synagogue. It 
is given as a sign of the ‘contempt’ into which re- 
ligion had fallen in the 5th cent., that women were 
found to be acting as priests at the altars, a com- 
plaint implying that this was an innovation pre- 
viously unheard of (see Dict. of Chr. Ant., art. 
‘Women’). Two offices are said to have been held 
by women in the NT Church—the office of the 
Deaconess and that of the Widow.—(a) Deacon- 
esses. There is nocertain description of the office 
of deaconess in the NT. We meet with deacons 
in Ph 2) and in 1 Ti 3°, but without any clear re- 
ference to deaconesses, though in the latter passage 
deacons’ wives are referred to; and there 1s men- 
tion of women in the course of the directions about 
the deacons (v.!"), and before the mention of their 
wives, which seems to suggest that women deacons 
are meant. Earlier than this, Phoebe of Cenchrea is 
called ‘a servant of the Church’ (Ro 16), ‘The word 
is didxovos, RVm ‘deaconess.’ In the earlier parts 
of the Apostolical Constitutions (ii. 26, iii. 15), 7 
didxovos is the title of the deaconess; later we have 
diaxdvoca (vill. 19, 20, 28). See Sanday-Head- 
lam, in doc., also Lipsius, who considers that 
Phosbe’s work would be care of the sick and of 
strangers. The fact that she went with a letter of 
recommendation sugyests that she was travelling 
in the service of the Church. She must have been 
&® woman of wealth and social standing, which gave 
her importance apart from her oflice, as she is called 
mwpoordris, t.€. ‘patroness.” See Puase. The 
earliest definite reference to deaconesses is in Pliny 
(Zp. x. 96), ‘Quo magis necessarium credidt ex 
duabus ancillis, que ministre dicebantur, quid 
esset vers et per tormenta querere.’ The title 
‘ministre,’ by which Pliny says these ‘hand- 
maidens ’—surely in a haibler position than that 
of Phoebe—were known, is the Latin representative 
of Stdxovoc and dtaxdvmooa; the former of which 
titles would probably have been in usein Bithynia. 
There is nothing in the NT to identify the 
deaconesses with the ‘widows’ of the Pastoral 
Epistles; and if 1 Ti 3" refers to deaconesses, they 
must be in a distinct office, as they are mentioned 
apart from the widows, to whom reference is 
made later (597%), See Lightfoot, Com. on Ph., Dis- 
sertation on Chr. Ministry, p. 189. We have no de- 
scription of the work of deacons and deaconesses. 
But the significance of the title, pointing to service 
in distinction from the work of ruling entrusted to 
the elders or bishops, implies that they would have 
the care of the poor, ‘serving tables’ like ‘the 
seven’ (Ac 67°*), ‘The division of labour effected 
in the appointment of the seven is also implied 
in the Pastoral Epistles, since, while the bishop 
is required to be a capable teacher (Tit 1°), that 
is not said of the deacon; much less, then, could 
it have been required of the deaconess. Priscilla’s 
instruction of Apollos, in conjunction with her 
husband, is not associated witht any oflice.— (3) 
Widows, see WIDOW. 
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WOOD.—See GROVE, FOREST, TREE. 


WOOL (7 gemer ; 13 géz, 7) gizzah, Arab. jazeah, 
*a fleece’).—Wool was an important article of 
commerce (2 K 3* [part of the tribute of king 
MesuHa], Ezk 2738), and woollen fabrics formed a 
representative element in Oriental wealth (Mt 6", 
Ja 5°). It was also an indication of social rank 
{Mt 118, Lk 7%). The soft raiment (ra wadtaxd) worn 
in kings’ houses was not the rough homespun of the 
shepherd’s cloak, but prob. like the close smooth- 
faced broadcloth stilt woven in the East, with 
native dyes in grey-blue, moss-green, and various 
brown and purple tones. Until recently the emirs 
of the Lebanon prohibited the peasantry from 
wearing such cloth. A many-folded Oriental suit 
of woollen cloth must have always been costly, and 
in modern use it is kept for high family occasions 
and religious festivals, Esan’s ‘goodly’ garment 
was under his mother’s personal charge (AnX Wx 
Gn 27'5), and Tyrian cloth was valuable enough to 
be stored up as an ancestral heirloom (p'ny [s 23'%). 

Great care had to be taken to protect woollen 
cloth from the ravages of moths (Is 50°, Lk 12%). 
In Is 61° mention is made both of the moth (vy ‘ash, 
Arab. ‘uththah) and the worm (09 sds, Arab. sug, 
(ir. ofs). In Arab. the former is the small silvery 
HN and the latter word indicates the destructive 
Jarvie, 

The Israelites were forbidden to wear clothing 
made of interwoven wool and linen, called teyy 
sha'atnéz. The context, Lv 19! Dt 22", seems to 
indicate that the objection was to the mixture 
us such. The matter is the subject of discussion 
in the Mishna (/Cideim ix. 1), and Josephus briefly 
states that the reason was because such cloth of 
wool and linen was the special dress material of 
the priests (And. Iv. vili, 11). It is one of the 
tit-bits of rabbinical conscientiousness to discuss 
whether a man wearing a woollen coat, of which 
the buttons are sewn on with linen thread, is 
wearing sha'atnéz, and so breaking the Law. 

Woche the stuudard of lustrous whiteness (Ps 
147° Ig 138 Dn 7%, Rev 14), as vonts’-hair or sack- 
cloth was of intense black (Rev 6'°). 

G. M. MACKIE. 

WORD (Adyos, pfjxa).— Commenting on Dt 83, 
Philo says (Leg. Alleq. iil. 61), 7d wey yap ordua 
cipuBorov rot Adyou, 7d Se pijua wépos avrob. The 
definition of pjua, as an isolated specific affir- 
mation in contrast with Adéyos, a connected whole, 
though for the most part tenable, cannot be uni- 
versally accepted. In LXX both words are used 
indifferently as tr. of 193, and sometimes Adyos is 
found, where on the ground of this distinetion we 
might have expected pjya (Is 50%), In the familiar 
phrase, ‘the word of the Lord came,’ ‘ word’ is 
rendered in the historical books, now by Aédyos 
(28 24", 1 K 6! 1272 16! etc.), now by pyua (18 
15, 28 74, 1 K 178 19° etc.); but in the prophetical 
books (with the possible exception of Jer 1', where 
the translation 1s inexact) Aéyos is invariably used 
to denote the message which God revealed to the 
rophet that he might declare it to the people in 

lis name. It may be noted that, in referring to 
the call of the Buptist—‘ the word of the Lord came 
anto John ’(3*)—St. Luke uses pjua. The choice of 
piua may be accidental ; or he may have done so 
designedly to mark the contrast between the word 
that came to the Baptist and the word (Adéyos) pro- 
claimed and revealed by Christ. 

At a very early date, if not at the very begin- 
ning of the Church, 6 Aéyos was used xar’ éfoxHv to 
designate the special revelation of grace given in 
and by Jesus Christ (Lk 1’, Ac 4‘ ete.). Our Lord 
appears to have so described His message (Mt 13”, 
Mk 44), St. Mark thus summarizes the teaching of 


Jesus (27). At the institution of the diaconate the 
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apostles characterize their own distinctive duty 
as a steadfast continuance in the ministry of the 
word (Ac 6‘); it is represented as the exclusive 
subject and substance of the proclamation of 
the early missionaries of the cross (Ac 84 17! 
etc.); it is found in the earliest as well as in 
the latest of the Ppuulee of St. Paul (1 Th 15, 
2 Ti 4°). By describing the gospel in this way, 
the speakers or writers meant to imply that it 
was the perfect and authoritative word which was 
to supersede all other words that God had spoken 
to men. In relation to its origin it is the word of 
God (Lk 84, Ac 481, 1 Co 14%, He 41%, 1 P 1%); in 
respect of its method of communication it is the 
word of hearing (1 Th 2", He 4%); as to its nature 
it is the word of the kingdom (Mt 13), of truth 
(2 Ti 2), of life (Ph 2'*); it is pre-eminently the 
word of salvation (Ac 13%), of reconciliation 
(2 Co 5), the word of the cross (1 Co 138). (See 
Cremer, Bib. Theol. Lex.4 pp. 392, 393; Trench, 
N.T. Syn. 289, 337). For AVrord in the personal 
sense see LOGOS. JOHN PATRICK. 


WORLD.—‘ The world,’ in that meaning of the 
term from which others that are in use may be 
most clearly derived, denotes a system known to 
man through his senses, to which he himself on one 
side of his nature belongs, but from which, as a 
eee being, he can and usually does regard 

imself as distinct. It is a portion of the material 
universe, and may even stand for the whole of it 
where man’s knowledge of nature is limited, It 
will be our chief aim in this article to examine the 
view taken in OT and NT of this material system, 
and of man’s actual as well as his true relation to it. 

i, IN OLD TESTAMENT, —53n, which is common] 
rendered ‘world’ both by AV and RY, is not a var 
of larger meaning than yy ‘earth’; indeed, so far 
as a distinction can be drawn between them, it 
has the narrower application. [Cf. art. EARTH, 
and see esp. Pr 8% tox Sgn=RV ‘his habitable 
earth,’ also Job 37!*), The two words constantly 
occu y Hie corresponding places in the parallelisms 
of Heb. poetry (Vs 19% 24! ete.). ban occurs on'y in 
poctry, and the word ‘world’ may have been 
thought to have somewhat more poetic associa- 
tions, and have been adopted for this reason to 
translate it. (ban is never rendered by ‘earth’ 
either in AV or RV; pox is rendered by ‘world’ 
only at Ps 2277, Is 23!7 62", and Jer 25” in AV, 
and only at Job 374, Is 237, and Jer 26% in RV. 
In theso last two places ‘earth’ wus reserved to 
tr. AD7). 

There is no single word in OT which describes 
the material universe, even as it was conceived by 
the Hebrews. The phrase ‘heaven and earth’ is 
used to convey that notion (Gn I, Ps 80", Jer 10% 
51 etc.). Both yqx and 53” are also distinguished 
from the seas or the sea (Gn 1, Ps 937). 

Heaven and earth by their vastness and stability, 
and by the rich variety, excellence, and beauty of 
that which they contain (cf. the expression ‘ the 
fulness of the world’ and ‘of the earth,’ Ps 50!3 
and 24! ete., as also ‘the sea and its fulness,’ Ps 
987); the sea kept under firm restraint for all ite 
raging; the sun, moon, and stars observing their 
regular times and seasons, were felt to be con- 
stant witnesses to the power and wisdom of God, of 
Jehovah the God of Israel, who is the Creator and 
ruler of all (Am 4! 53, Is 48)% 6113, Jer 574 10!4 615, 
Ps 19!-© 2413 8, 338-9 29, 89! 93. 95%5 104), To 
their testimony even the heathen might be ex- 
pected to pay heed (see esp. Ps 19!*). In this 
sense even inanimate things praise God (Ps 96)%-18 
988-9 148), Moreover, His care for His creatures 
was recognized, as shown in the reyular provision 
which He has made for their sustenance. He is their 
guardian, the source of life and happiness to all 
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living things (Gn 8”, Ps 33° 365-9 655-18 103 5 1047780 
1478-!7, Job 10!2). But He was believed, too, to 
manifest Himself in a special manner in the more 
exceptional and terrible aspects of Nature, in storm 
and earthquake, in drought and pestilence. By 
means of these He had fought and was expected 
to fight on the side of His own people against their 
enemies (Ex 15, Jg 5% 71, Am 9°, Psa 18715 48% 7 
687°? 768-9 7711-0 78, 83'8-16 973-6 105. 1067-19 111, 114. 
1445-8), or punished Judah and Israel (Am 4%!) or 
individuals (Ps 107) for their sins. Those proofs 
of His presence and operation which are regular, 
and those more unusual ones where there has 
evidently been some particular end in view, are 
remarkably brought together in some passages 
(Ps 7418-18 §910-14 136), 

With the rise and development of the doctrine 
of WISDOM, interest in Nature was greutly stimu- 
lated, a more careful observation of particular 
facts, and even a certain kind of speculation upon 
her laws, were encouraged, but all under the guid- 
ance of a strongly religious spirit (Pr 87781, Job 
267-4 98, 362-39, 405-41. Comp. Wis 7!7-*3, Sir 43. 
A similar bent may be noted in a work belonging 
to another class of literature, En. 72-82 and 2-5). 

So far we have spoken of the impression made 
mon the minds of devout and inspired Heb. pro- 
pheta, psalmists, and philosophers ie the contem- 
plation of that order of which the earth forms a 
part. But the earth itself was specially thought 
of by them as the spacious dwelling-place of man- 
kind, divided into its many races, tribes, and king- 
doms. [See such expressions as ‘kingdoms,’ 
; lied phat ‘inhabitants’ of ‘the earth,’ or ‘the 
world,’ Gn 2218, Jos 474, 2K 193% 19 Ts 26% 18 3720 
etc.). Hence, further, both San and pay (9) are used 
by themselves for mankind, which is capable of 
doing right and wrong and of knowing God, and 
which shall be judged by God (Gn 6", Ex 9, Nu 
147, Gn 18%, 15 2, Ps 24, Ts 384, Ps 98 10)8 338 
96% etc.). But when we speak of mankind in these 
relations we must beware of thinking primarily of 
a collection of responsible individuals, as from our 
modern habits of thought we may be apt to do. 
In accordance with the point of view of the OT, 
‘the earth’ in this use of the term must be under: 
stuod tu mean ‘the nations of the earth’; the 
judgment of nations and the homage that should 

e paid by the nations generally to the God of 
Israel are intended in the passages in question. 
‘Earth’ is also used in a sense akin to our phrase 
‘human society’ in Ps 753 (‘the foundations of the 
earth ’=‘the principles on which human society 
rests’; cf. Pr 307). In the following places, how- 
ever, it seems to describe men as men—Jos 23", 
Is 2418-20 9618) Jer 604 51°5, 

The last-mentioned use may possibly be associ- 
ated with the idea of man’s origin (Gn 2? and 39, 
Ps 146‘), thouch it is to be remembered that in 
these places the words used are 7714 and 1y. But 
at Ps 108 the expression pus] dux ‘mortal man 
from the earth’ may most naturally be explained 
thus. The little value of man and his transitori- 
ness are in this way brought home to the mind. 
No moral signification seems to attach to this 
‘earthiness’ of man. It does not imply earthliness 
of aims and principles. On the other hand, a 
notion analogous to this is suggested in at least 
one passage (I’s 17)4) where another,word 157, some- 
times translated ‘world,’ in sense of time (Arab. 
khalada ‘abide,’ ‘ endure’) is used. [At Ps 39° 897 
and Job 11)" it is rendered ‘age,’ ‘time,’ ‘life’ ; 
but at Ps 17 49! and Is 38" (implying here 155 
for 535) ‘world’ both in AV and RV. In the 
former of these passages, however, ‘mortals of 
time’ would give a good sense]. An excessive 
devotion to the things of this present life, which 
are the things of sense, is here indicated such as to 
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constitute a type of character. This is an interest. 
ing anticipation of NT thought. Another point of 
interest is the analogy between the use of 15, a 
word denoting time, and the subsequent use of alay, 
Another word odiy, to the meaning of which aldy 
still more closely approximates, is also translated 
‘world’ at Ec 3} AVand RV (not RVm). In later 
Hebrew it did bear at times this sense, but it is 
more than doubtful whether it hasit here. (See 
esp. the commentaries of Nowack - Hitzig in the 
Kurzgef. Com., and E. H. Plumptre, in loc.). 

ii. APOCRYPHA.—In the Books of Wisdom and 
2 Maccabees we are introduced to the important 
word xécyos in the sense which it acquired amon 
the Greeks through philosophic usage. The LX 
of OT has the word, but only in its earlier meaning 
of ‘adornment,’ or as a reoens of xzy ‘host 
(Gn 41, Dt 4 ete.); while pq and 53, are there 
translated by y7 and olxoupévn (y qx almost always 
by 77, and $3p by oixovudyy; there are, however, & 
few cases in which these renderings ure inter- 
changed, all in Isaiah), But in the Apocrypha, 
t.e. in the two books of the Apocrypha above 
mentioned, it occurs repeatedly as a name for 
the material universe, which is its most common 
signification there. The Most High is again and 
again described by such phrases as ‘the Creator 
of the world,’ ‘the Ruler of the world.’ For the 
word in this sense comp. Plato, Gorgias, 508; 
Aristotle, de Mund. 2. The thought of order, 
and of the beauty arising therefrom, which the 
word by its derivation suggested, is peace 
associated with this application of it, and may well 
have been present to the mind of the author of 
the Book of Wisdom in his use of it at 1177. Other 
passages, interesting in connexion with his view of 
the xécpos, are 14 and 77%, In 5% and 16!" refer- 
ence is made to the co-operation of the world, @.e. 
the forces of nature, in the work of moral retribu- 
tion and the defence of the righteous, in full agiee- 
ment with OT thought, though the language is 
somewhat different. Man’s birth is described as 
an entry into the world, 7° (some MSS, however, 
read Blov), The position assigned to him in it is, 
in accordance with Gn 17%, Ps 85, that he should 
‘rule the world—dérn rdv xécuov—in holiness and 
righteousness’ (9°). For this reason, too, it would 
seem, Adam is somewhat strangely called ‘the 
first-formed father of the world’ (10'), But the 
world has, through human perversity, become the 
scene of idolatry and moral corruption, and there- 
with death has ae adinitted into it, though this 
is attributed to the envy of the devil (14!43! 2%, 
cf. Ro 5). 

There does not seem to be a passage in which 
kéopnos, either in this book or in 2 Muc., denvtes 
mankind exclusively, for at Wis 67+ where the 
world is said to be benefited by the large number 
of the wise, and at 14° where the ark is spoken of 
as ‘the hope of the world,’ the whole of creation 
may be thought of as associated with men. 

efore passing from the Apocrypha we may 
observe that in Wis 13° there is a use of aiwy 
which may help to show how it came to have at 
times almost the sense of ‘ world.’ 

ili, NEW TESTAMENT.—We have noticed one or 
two places in the Book of Wisdom in which «éopos 
appears to denote simply this curth and its inhabit- 
ants. Two interesting examples are referred to 
by Liddell and Scott (swb voce) of the use of the 
word in much the same way in public inscriptions 
of the end of the first or beginning of the 2nd cent. 
A.D. Nerva is called cwrhp rod rdvros xdcpov, and 
Trajan cwrhp rot xécuov. See Boeck, C/G 1306, 334. 
In NT many more instances of its having this 
meaning will come before us, as well as of other 
meanings which arise out of this one. It is 
necessary to ask at once whether we ought to 
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attempt to carry the original meaning of ‘order’ 
through all these applications of the word [West- 
cott, Comm. on Gospel according to St. John, Addi- 
tional Note at end of ch. 1, on xédcpos, tries to do 
this]. Its sense is not anywuere restricted to denote 
the earth in classical literature. It is there used 
sometimes of the heavens alone; and indecd there 
is reason to think that the ge hae Sraseraca who are 
credited with having been the first who employed 
it to express a philosophical conception, applied it 
thus. And we can readily understand that the 
heavenly bodies with their regular motions might 
impress them with their order and beauty. The 
earth, too, might well come to be included under 
the term xécyos, as forming one member of a great 
system in which there was true relation of parts. 
ut it is not so eaxy to see how by itself it could 
have been regarded as ‘an ordered whole.’ It 
must be remembered that the ancient mind was 
not penetrated as the modern is with the thought 
of law in nature. On the other hand, the possi- 
bility that the ‘cosmopolitanism’ of the Cynics 
and Ltoies influenced common speech is not to be 
overlooked. Yet it should be observed that their 
phrase xécuov modlrys had a different force from 
that which ‘citizen of the world’ has to our ears. 
In the mouth of the Stoic it expressed the convic- 
tion that the universal system and law, the polity 
of the great City of Zeus, in which every man had 
his own place, conditioned his life and determined 
his obligations. To the Cynic, on the other hand, 
—if we may take the passage in Lucian, Blwy mpéets 
§§ 7-10, as a correct representation of the teaching 
of Diogenes and his school,—it meant, indeed, that 
he was unfettered by ties of country and could make 
his home anywhere, but the reason for this was 
that his life was composed of the simplest, most 
universal elements. he saying attributed to 
Socrates by Plutarch (Ilepi Puyjs, § 4, 600 f.)—that 
he was himself not Athenian nor Hellene, but 
citizen of the world (xécfc0os)—should also be com- 
pared, where in the context Plutarch quotes the 
saying of Plato that man is odpdvos. The use of 
kéonos With that particular limitation of its mean- 
ing which we are considering may have been 
facilitated in a measure by this language of the 
schools. ‘To a still greater degree, probably, it 
was due to the fact that the earth seemed, espe- 
cially perhaps to the Hebrew mind, to be incom- 
parably the most important part of the created 
universe, to which the heaven with its lights, pro- 
perly speaking, belonged, ag a canopy over it. But 
the question for us is, not so much what the history 
of this usage was, but whether the notion of order 
was usually present to the mind of those who 
employed it as the NT writers do. Wecan con- 
ceive that it might have been to that of St. Paul 
(cf. Ac 17*4), but it does not seem probable in the 
case of others, and indeed the idea is not suggested 
in connexion with the term xéopuos by any context 
in which it is used, even in St. Paul’s Epistles. 
And when our world was viewed in its ethical 
aspects it seemed to Christian apostles to be, not 
a realm of order but a scene of disorder; and their 
teaching substantially is, that it could not be an 
order while God was left out of account, though 
tllere is no evidence that they formulated their 
thought to themselves exactly in this way. 

We have seen what range of meaning prX and 
$33 have in OT, and have observed that 77 and 
olxounévyn are used in LXX to render them. In 
connexion with the meanings of xécpos it is not 
unimportant to notice that there are in NT 
parallel or closely similar passages in one of 
which y% or olxouzévn is found, and in the other 
xéonos. Comp. Mt 4° with Lk 4°, Mt 24'* and 
263, Mt 5° with Ro 4%, Jn 38! and 8%. Yet, even 
though «écuos at times seems to have much the 
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same meaning as ‘yf or olxounévy in many passages 
of LXX, it was felt to be a preferable word for 
many purposes. In spite of the usage of LXX 
there was danger of confusion in employing olxov- 
Hévn, Which was applied by Greeks and Komans 
specially to the Greco-Roman world. ae word 
occurs most frequently in the writings of St. Luke, 
and most often with the meaning just indicated]. 
Kécpos may also more readily have suggested a 
comprehensive idea, so as to include more at least 
than +4 did; it suggested the idea of a whole, if 
not necessarily of an ordered whole. The philo- 
sophical associations which still clung to the word 
also made it more suitable when the intention was 
to signalize certain principles which underlay and 
governed the entity in question. It may be ob- 
served that odxouzdyn occurs but once in St. Paul’s 
writings (Ko 10/4), and there in a quotation from 
LXX ; 7% also is met with there comparatively 
rarely. 

We proceed to review the use of xécuos in NT 
more in detail. Our object in doing so will be to 
mark differences between various writers, and also 
to some extent in the same writers, in the denota- 
tion of the term, and in the conception implied 
when that which is denoted is the sume. It will 
be seen that there are instances in all the chief 
groups of writings of its standing for (1) the 
material universe, (2) our world as containing 
mankind, but without the connotation that the 
world or men have certain ethical characteristics. 
The ethical signification of the word appears to be 
confined to the Epp, of St. Paul, the Gospel and 
Epp. of St. Jolin, the Ep. of St. Jaines, and 2 Peter ; 
though there is a possible exception when the king- 
doms of the world and their glory are offered as a 
tempts ten (Mt 4%), and the possession of the whole 
world is compared with the true interests of the 
sonl (Mik 88, Mt 167%, Lk 9%); we may in these 
places be intended to gather that worldly dominion 
and wealth are even of themselves dangerous to 
the soul. Further, we ought to be better able 
to form for ourselves a clear and complete view 
of the conception as a whole presented in the 
teaching of NT and in individual writers, after 
marking aspects of it which are severally pro- 
minent in particular passages. The idea thus 
obtained we must take with us in order that we 
may veh feel the force of other passages, This 
is specially true in the case of ‘St. John’s writings. 
Thus, when in Jn 13! it is said that the hour had 
come that Jesus ‘should depart out of this world 
unto the Iather,’ and that He had ‘loved his own 
which were in the world,’ some thought of what the 
world is must have been present to the mind of the 
evangelist. It is, moreover, obvious that where 
St. John uses the word in successive, or nearly 
successive, clauses or sentences—as he does again 
and again in chs. 14-!17—though from each occur- 
rence the same notion cannot be gathered fully, it 
would be a mistake to regard them disconnectedly. 
The word has one meaning in the thought of the 
writer, though he may not be equally conscious of 
all its elements at every moment, and though he 
is still Jess able to convey the whole of it at once 
to others, but lights up first this, then that part of 
it, after his characteristic manner. 


1. The material universe, the heaven and carth which were 
created at the beginning, most frequently in the pirase ard 
xateBears xéojev, or others similar to this, Mt 2421 2684, Lk 1150 
Jn 175-24, Ro 120, Eph 14, 1 P 1%, He 43 9°65, In Jn 118 we re 
of the natural light of this world ; in 1 Co 84 1410 iy xéeum seems 
to be equivalent to the Latin phrase in rerum natura. 

1 Co 4” belongs, perhaps, here. Angela are added probably as 
distinguished from the world; men, on the other hand, as a 
particular and important part of it. 

2. The earth, but rarely without reference to that which it 
contains, and especially to its human inhabitants. 

& The scene of human life, the abode of mankind, Ro 5612.13, 
2 Co 113, Eph 213, 1 Ti 116 67, He 105, 1 P 5%, Jn 19614 1197, 1 Jp 
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41.9.17, In Jn 2125 little more seems to be implied than the 
extent of space included. 

(b) The earth, together with all the treasures it contains, and 
including, no doubt, dominion over men, Mt 48, Mt 16%=a Mk 838 
= Lk 9%, Ro 418, 1 Co 823, 

(c) The scope appointed for the work of the missionaries 
of ego 1; it is to be preached throughout the world: Mt 
ae 1388, Ke 2613 = atk 14%, Mk 1615, Ro 18, Col 16, Ph 215, 
1 Ti 318, 

8. Idiomatic and pecullar uses— 

(a) A rhetorical expression for the great majority of people tn 
@ particular place, as in french, ‘tout le monde,’ Jn 1219, 

b) Equivalent almost to the modern phrase ‘the public.’ 

ow thysclf to the world’= ‘court publicity,’ Jn 74, cf. 1820, 

c) aeats of sustenance for the y is called Bios vou xerpeov, 
1 Jn 31%, 

(d) ‘The Longe a world of UE Ja 38, 

(¢) The world before the Flood, He 117, 2 P 25 86. The popu- 
lation of the world, then, and its accumulations of wealth and 
the products of its labour, are no doubt chiefly in vlew; yet 
the comparison in 2 P 38.7 with ‘the heavens and the earth 
that now are,’ suggests a sweeping away at that time of the old 
order of nature. 

4. The term used with ethical significance. 

(a2) As material and transitory the world presente a contrast 
with that which is spiritual and cternal. In this way St. Paul 
secins to regard it in the very important passages Gal 43 614, 
Col 23.20, So we gather from comparing them together and 
from their contents (see Lightfoot, in luc.). The instances with 
which the apostle is dealing illustrate the general principle 
to which he refers. The Law and ita ordinances belong to an 
external sphere. Now things outward (=‘the things that are 
seen’ of 2 Co | have for St. Paul lost all their value through 
Christ's death, in comparison with the things spiritual, and 
this onght to be the case with all Christians, He is not think- 
ing of the world as evil. Indeed the Law, which {fs ‘of the 
world’ in the sense defined, has been used by God for the rudi- 
tery instruction and discipline of the Israelites, and 80 may 
other things which are of the world he used. Elsewhere, also, 
he allowa for a certain use of them, which must, however, be 

rie and Kept in strict subordination to higher considera- 
tions, 1 Oo 731. 34: cf. Lk 1230, This view of the world is hardly 
to be traced in St. John’s writings ; a darker ong appears, we 
shall find, there, upon which St. Paul dwells less. 

(b) Devotion to the things of the world produces a certain 
temper of mind, which under the sense of loss is manifested in 
that ‘sorrow of the world’ which is not ‘according to God,’ 
2 Co 710, There is o sealo for extimating men and rl 
which may bo in a measure true relatively to the things of this 
world, but which is, to any the least, altogether incomplete, 
1 Oo 197. 28 413, Ja 25, The world has a fancied wisdom which 
does not know Cod, 1 Co 1%. 21 319, Jn 110; it cannot receive 
the Spirit of Truth, Jn 1417, There is, in short, a spirit of this 
world, 1 Co 2!2, Those in whom this apirit is are described os 
being ‘ of the world’ or ‘of this world’ (Jn 8%, 1 Jn 4% ae and, 
by contrast, Christ's disciples aa ‘not of the world’ (Jn 1519 1714; 
cf, alyo 1 Co &!9 and 118%), 

The state of the world arising fron: the influence of this 
spirit is one of dire moral corruption, Eph 22,1 Jn 2!517, Ja 
177 48, 2 p 14290, 

(c) The world denotes the mass of men who are hoartile to the 
truth and to the followers of Christ, or at least indifferent to it 
and them, Jn 77 1620. 83) 1 Jn gt. 13 44.5, 

Oo The world tg dominated by the Evil One, Jn 1231, 1Jn 
44 619, 

(¢) The world as the object of fudgment and of saving mercy 
Ro 36 19 1112. 18 1 Co 62, 2Co B19, Jn 129 16-19 442 G33. 51 gia. 2 
95 1240.47, Primarily, of coursc, men are the objects of judg- 
ment, and that individually. But this is not all that is meant. 
In view of the general use of the term xocuos and of OT 
language, We muat think, also, of a judgment upon mankind 
collectively, and on the manner of life and environment which 
it tras made for itself, and in a sense, too, on the whole crea- 
tion with which it is so intimately connected ; and so also with 
reyurd to salvation (cf. Ro »!Wf), 

JS) The Holy Spirit has a special office in regard to the world, 
Tess from that which He exercises towards believers (Jn 
105 14), 

(y) The Christian can through his faith overcome the world; 
t.e., no doubt, alike its apirlt in himself, the opposition of 
worldly men, and the world’s ruler (1 Jn 44 54-5), 

6. The word elav—which signifies properly a period of time, but 
® much longer one than we mean by an age, probably indeed 
the whole period during which the present order of nature has 
continued and shall continue—is used in many places with much 
the saine connotation as ‘world.’ It is often rendered by this 
word both in AV and RV, though by ‘age’ in RVm and at He 6 
in RV. Acav and xecues are brought into close connexion at 1 Co 
1Mand Eph 22.8, This ‘won ' is contrasted with that which is to 
come (Mt 1283, Mk 1040, Lk 1830, He 65). We reud of ite cares (Mt 
1823 = Mk 419); ite sons (Lk 168 2094); its rulers, de. the kings and 

reat ones of the earth (1 Co 26 8); ity wisdom (1 Co 120 26 g23)- 
ta fashion, to which the Christian must not be conform 
Ro 122), It is evil (Gal 14), and under the dominion of the Evil 

ne (2 Oo 44). This use of aiev with an ethical signification is 
not difficult to understand, easier indeed than the correspond- 
ing amd commoner one of sceues. It is otherwise with the 
expression at He 12 issues veis aidvas. Here of aseves seems to 
mean ‘the aum of the ‘periods of time,” including all that is 
manifested iu and through them’ (see Westcott, tn loc.). But 
to regard creation primarily with reference to time, and not 
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merely to time as 8 general condition, but to periods of time, is 
not natural for us; it would seem to have been more so for the 
Hebrew mind (cf. the Rabbinic use of O7\y). It may be worth 
while to note that the original sense of the Eng. word ‘ world’ 
by its derivation is ‘age of man.’ In the Gospel and Epp. of 
St. John and the Apocalypse aid» occurs only in the phrase 
sis véy wiave and similar expressions. 

The conception of the world which we have been 
considering is characteristic of Christianity. There 
is nothing like it in the philosophy or religion of 
Greece and Rome. It differs widely also from the 
belief found in the various forms of Gnosticism, 
in Manicheism, or Neoplatonism, and in Oriental 
systems to the present day, that matter is essen- 
tially evil, or necessarily at best a hindrance and 
burden to the spiritual nature. From the Christian 
point of view things material constitute indeed a 
yrave danger owing to the misleading fascination 
which they have for the minds of men, streng- 
thened, as it is, through the subtle influence of 
habits of thought and opinions which have grown 
up in human socicty, and which are based upon a 
fatee estimate of the value of the wealth and honours 
of this world. To such an extent are men governed 
by wrong motives and aims in this respect, that 
any one who, with singleness of pasa sets him. 
self to act with reference to God and His glory is 
likely to feel himself more or less alienated from 
and placed in a position of antagonism to his kind. 
The little handful of Christians in the first age 
must have experienced this sense of estrangement 
with peculiar acuteness. But at the same time 
they had been taught, and they believed, that the 
world in its origin came from God, and also that, 
bad as its present condition was, it was salvable— 
that alike the men who are of it and the things 
that belong to it may be redeemed from sin and 
sinful uses and consecrated to the glory of God. 

In conclusion, we may observe that the order of 
nature is appealed to in NT as well as in OT in 
proof of the existence, the power, and the goodness 
of God (Ac 14!7, Ro 1%), but the same stress is not 
Jnid upon the more exceptional phenomena as signs 
of [lis presence. 


LiteratuRE.—Art, on xocos in Cremer'’s Bibl.-theol, Lexicon + 
Westcott’s Commentary on St. John, Additional Note at end of 
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WORM.— The following Hcb. words are tr. 
‘worm’ in AV. 1. 0D sis, ofs, tinea (Is 515), is 
undoubtedly the same as the Arab. sis. It is the 
grub of the moth, ‘dsh, Arab. ‘uéh, mentioned in 
the same passages. Sce MOTH. 2. api rummdh= 
maggots, bred in putrefying vegetable (Ex 16%) and 
animal (Job 7° 17 21° 24% Is 141!) substances. 
Once man is declared to be such a maggot (Job 
058), 3. aydtia téle'dh, yom tél‘, nybin téla‘ath: 
(a) a maggot, generated in putrefying vegetable 
(Ex 167°) and animal (Is 14! 66°) substances ; 
(6) a worm which gnaws and blights plants (Dt 
28%, Jon 47), The number of these is very large 
in the Holy Land ; (c) figuratively to denote the 
wenkness of man (Job 25%, Ps 22°, Is 41*4), yin 
and nybin are used also of the coccus (see CRIM- 
SON, SCARLET). Earth worms do not seem to 
be included in the meaning of any of the above 


names, The term ‘worms’ (AVm_ ‘creeping 
things,’ RV ‘crawling things’) of the earth; 
ai ah LXX_ ctpovres yiv (Mic 7!"), is probably 


yeneric for all reptiles and worms which burrow 
in the ground. It certainly does not refer to 
any genus or species. The worms of which Herod 
died (cxwAnt, Ac 12%) may have been maggots 
bred in a gangrenous mass, Josephus says that 
he died five days after he was smitten. Z«wAng 
is also mentioned in Apocr. (Sir 10" 19°, 1 Mac 2%), 


G. E. Post. 
WORMWOOD (ry) la'dndh).—A generic word 
for the species of Artemisia. It is always spoken 
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of as a bitter and deleterious plant. ‘The root, 
in Arab. and perh. in Heb., signifies ‘to curse.’ 
Ladndh is mentioned with gall (résh, Dt 2915, Jer 
9 9315, La 3, Am 64). It is the summing up 
of the career of a strange woman (Pr 5‘). Figura- 
tively it signifies calamity (La 3°) and injustice 
(Am 5’), The great star which fell from heaven 
(Rev 8!) is called ‘Wormwood’ (“Ayw0os), In 
oint of fact, the excessive dread which the Hebrews 
ad of most bitter substances was founded not on 
clinical experience but on prejudice. Camels, at 
least, eat more or less of the species of Artemisia, 
of which there are five in Palestine and Syria, all 
known in Arabic by the name bwaiterdn. They 
are A. monosperma, Del. (Arab. ‘adéh), A. Herba- 
Alba, Asso. (Arab. shih), A. Judaica, L., A. annua, 
L., and A. arborescens (Arab. dhokn-esh-sheikh). 
They are composite plants, oy of the interior 
tablelands, esp. of the deserts. Their growth in 
desolate places, added to their bitterness, gave 
them their bad reputation. G. E. Post. 


WORSHIP, both as subst. and verb, was formerly 
used of reverence or honour done to men as well as 
to God, and so occurs in Lk 14” ‘then shalt thou 
have worship in the presence of them that sit at 
meat with thee’ (6g, RV ‘glory’). The word 
is a contraction of worthship (from Anglo-Sax. 
weorth ‘worth,’ with the ae scipe, Eng. ship, 
Ger. schaft, akin to shape). It is used of men 
in earlier versions pequen Uy See Driver, Par. 
Psalt. s.v. for the Pr. Bk. Psalms. Cf. also for 
the subst., Wyclif, Works, iii. 156, ‘Men abstenen 
in werre, with myche fastyng and peyne, to wynne 
worschip of the worlde and to anoye hir enmyes’ ; 
Nu 24" Tind. ‘I thoughte that I wolde promote 
the unto honoure, but the Lorde hath kepte the 
backe from worshepe’; Job 147! Cov. ‘ Whether 
his children come to worshipe or no, he can not 
tell.’ And for the verb, Jn 12% Wyc. ‘If ony man 
serue me, my fadir schal worschip hym’; Pr. Bk. 
Marriage Service, ‘With my body I thee worship.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

WORSHIP (IN OT).—See PRAISE (IN OT) and 

TEMPLE. 


WORSHIP (in NT), —Christian worship grew 
out of the Jewish synagogue worship, to which, in 
its early forms, it bore considerable resemblance, 
Our Lord with His disciples visited the synagogues 
at Capernaum (Mk 1?! 3') and Nazareth (Mk 6?) ; 
and, as He preached in the synagogues of Galilee 
generally (Mk 1°, Lk 6%), He must have taken 
part in the public worship. When St. Paul was 
on his missionary tours he invariably sought out 
the synagogue, or, if that were wanting, the 
proseuché (Ac 16%), no donbt joining in the Jewish 
worship. See SYNAGOGUE. It was only by de- 
grees that Christian worship came to supersede 
synagogue worship in the Church. At first the 
meetings of the Christian brotherhood, which of 
course were held in private, were quite distinct 
from the Sabbath worship, and Jewish Christians 
would go to the synagogue on the Saturday and 
to their own meeting on the Sunday. The Epistle 
of St. James seems to imply that the community 
there addressed consisted of the worshippers in 
some synagogue who had accepted Christianity as 
a body, and who then continued to meet in the 
building, but as a Christian Church, so that the 
writer, referring to the Pace of worship where the 
Church assembled, could call it ‘your synagogue’ 
(Ja 2%; but von Soden understands the word cuva- 

wyt here to mean ‘assembly,’ see Hdcom. in loc.; 
Bennett allows that it may mean the Jewish place 
of worship ‘if the Epistle is very early,’ though 
preferring assembly’ as RVm, see Century Bible, 
in loc.). The separation of Christian from Jewish 


worship was brought about under various influ. 
ences, viz. (1) Jewish antagonism, leading to the 
expulsion of the Christians from the synagogue ; 
(2) Church development, giving more importance 
to the worship carried on in the Christian assembly 
and stamping it with an individual character, thus 
rendering attendance at the Jowish synagogue 
superfluous and incongruous; (3) the conversion 
of the heathen on the lines of Pauline liberalism, 
dispensing with circumcision, so that the Gentile 
Christians could not be regarded as proselytes to 
Judaism. As these free Hellenistic Christians in- 
creased in number, and before long became the 
majority of the Apostolic Church, the necessity 
for maintaining Christian worship quite apart 
from the synagogue would be apparent to all but 
the narrow Judaizers, 

i, TEACHING AND PRACTICE OF JESUS CHRIST. — 
The only worship that our Lord expressly required 
was private worship, a3 when He warned [lis dis- 
ciples against the Pharisaic ostentation of praying 
‘in the synagogues [private prays) and in the 
corners of the streets,’ and bade them enter their 
‘inner chamber’ and pray to their ‘Father which 
is in secret’ (Mt 6°). His teaching about prayer 
deals with the subject of personal prayer, encourag- 
ing individual faith with regard to specific petitions 
(e.g. Lk 11°), In one place He commends the 
united prayer of two persons for @ common end 
(Mt 18}*); ie this refers to a special emergency, 
and has no bearing on public worship. On the 
other hand, He assumed that His disciples took 
part in public worship; He did not need to com- 
mand a universal practice which He sanctioned by 
Ilimself following it. Whenever our Lord’s own 
praying is referred to, this is not connected with 
public worship. Most frequently it is associated 
with mountain solitude. In this worship He was 
either entirely alone or praying by Himself in the 
presence of disciples rather than praying with 
them. Still, is it quite accurate to say that He 
never prayed toyether with other men? Must He 
not have done this in the synagogne? The inci- 
dent of the woman of Samaria contains His most 
significant utterance on the subject of worship, 
in which He denies the peculiar efficacy of sacred 
places (Jerusalem claimed by the Jews, Gerizim 
claimed by the Samaritans), and affirms that, for 
the future, worship must be ‘in spirit,’ te. in- 
ternal, not merely in external functions, and ‘in 
truth,’ t.e. in accordance with the nature of God 
and our true relations with Him as at once 
‘Spirit’ and ‘Father’ (Jn 4% 9), That this teach- 
ing influenced the Church, rendering the dedica- 
tion of sacred buildings superfluous, is apparent 
from Justin Martyr’s answer to Kusticus(c, 165 A.D.) 
who had inquired, ‘Where do you assemble ?’ 
Justin said, ‘ Where each one chooses. . . because 
the God of the Christians is not circumscribed by 
place; but, being invisible, fills heaven and earth, 
and everywhere is worshipped and glorified by the 
faithful’ (JfZartyrdom, 2). 

ii, APOSTOLIC TEACHING AND CustomM.—As the 


Church arene y emerged from the synagogue, 
specific Christian worship, as distinguished from 


the customary Jewish worship, came to be shaped 
on lines indicated by the principles of the new 
aith. 

(a) Times. ~The NT contains no regulations 
concerning stated days and hours for worship. 
In so far as Jewish Christians still followed the 
law and customs of their people, they observed 
the Sabbath and the great feasts. St. Paul fre- 

uented the synagogues on the Sabbath (e.g. 
Ms 1314-4 1618 172); much more must this have 
been the case with less liberal Jews in the Church. 
St. Paul also took some account of the annual 
festivals, ¢.g. desiring to be at Jerusalem for the 
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Pentecost hee 20'*, 1 Co 168). But he held himself 
to be free from any obligation in regard to sacred 
seasons, and never laid any such obligation on his 
converts, even bidding the Colossians Ict no man 
judge them ‘in respect of a feast day or a new 
moon or a Sabbath-day’ (Col 2'*). The Galatians 
are rebuked because they ‘observe days, and 
months, and seasons, and years’ (Gul 4!°), But, 
while no especial sanctity of seasuns was recog- 
nized by St. Paul, of necessity a certain periodicity 
was requisite for public worn in the Greek as 
well as in the Jewish Church. At Jerusalem, over 
and above the temple worship, which they shared 
with other Jews, the disciples had their own 
private assembly. As no mention is made of their 
attendance at the synayogue, though the temple is 
named, it seems probable that they gave up this 
custom in Palestine—perhaps from the time when 
Jesus was expelled from the synagogue. ‘Thus a 
necessity would arise to institute some worship in 
its place. But that was never done formally, nor 
did it come about suddenly. The Christian wor- 
ship arose from another cause; it grew out of the 
fellowship of Christian brotherhood, The origin 
of this worship is indicated in the statements that 
the new converts—doubtless associated with the 
older Christians — ‘continued steadfastly in the 
apostles’ teaching and fellowship (xocwwvla), in the 
breaking of bread and the prayers’ (Ac 2%); that 
‘day by day, continuing steadfastly with one accord 
in the temple, and breaking bread at home, they 
did take their food with gladness and singleness of 
heart, praising Ged,’ ete. (v.“), This seems to imply 
a daily meeting, which must have been early in 
the morning or at night, so as not to interfere 
with the common work of life. Probably the 
statement applies only to the time of primitive en- 
thusiasin, e meet with nothing of the kind later. 
The custom of the Church, both Jewish (cf, Jn 20" 
and v.**) and Greek (Ac 207; 1 Co 16%), was to 
meet on the first day of the week. See Lorp’s 
Day. ‘The NT contains no reference to any 
yearly Christian festivals. The Paschal contro- 
versy in the 2nd cent. reveals a very early practice 
of keeping Easter, and Volycarp’s association with 
St. John seems to connect this with apostolic times, 
especially as the apostolic precedent is cited. 
Trenwus states that Polycarp, visiting Rome in the 
time of Anicetus (¢. 155 A.D.), ‘had always ob- 
served it( .e. on the 14th Nisan, the date in dispute] 
with Jolin, the disciple of our Lord, and the other 
apostles with whom he had associated’ (Euseb. 
HE vy. 24). But the identification of the date with 
the Passover — the very question discussed b 
Polycarp — points rather to St. John’s Jewis 
custom of keeping the Passover than to the in- 
stitution of Easter as an independent Christian 
festival. It indicates that, in late apostolic times, 
the surviving apostles, being Jews, when they kept 
the Passover, associated this with our Lord’s last 
Passover, and so with His death and resurrection. 
Similarly, the Pentecost continued down from 
Jewish times as a Jewish festival adopted by the 
Church to commemorate the gift of the Hol 
Spirit as late as the 2nd cent. (Tertullian, de Idol. 
c. 123 Const. Apost. v. 20). Subsequently it was 
divided into the feast of the Ascension and Pente- 
cost proper (Whitsunday), and lost its Jewish 
associations, Epiphany was not known till the 
end of the 2nd cent. (Clem. Alex. Strom. i, 21), 
and then as a Gnostic festival, Christinas appearing 
still later. 

(6) Places. —— The Jerusalem Christians wor- 
shipped ‘in the temple’ (Ac 2). This would be 
in common with other Jews and according to Jewish 
custom. The prayer would be private and _ per- 
sonal —like the prayers of the Phares and the 
publican in the parable. Similarly, when ‘ Peter 
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and John were going up into the temple at the 
hour of prayer, being the ninth hour’ (Ac 3), this 
must have been for pry ete prayer. There could 
have been no public Christian worship there. Ifthe 
phrase xar’ olxov (2) should be rendered ‘at home,’ 
asin KV, this would not point to Church fellow- 
ship as in AV, where we read ‘from house to 
house.” But when the Christians met at Jeru- 
salem it was in a private house, using an ‘ upper 
room’ (drepwov, Ac 1}*), perhaps the same room as 
the ‘guest chamber’ (xarddvpa), also called ‘a 
large upper room’ (Lk 22-19), in which Jesus took 
the Last Supper with His disciples. When St. 
Peter was liberated from prison, he went to the 
house of Mary, the mother of Mark, and found 
many gathered together there praying (Ac 12!%). 
The word ‘many’ does not suggest that the whole 
Church was there assembled. But the Church 
could only meet in snch a place. There were no 
buildings for Christian worship before the end of 
the 2nd cent. (see Schatf, Ante- Nicene Christianity, 
i. p. 199). St. Paul frequently refers to the Church 
in a house (Ro 165, 1 Co 16%, Col 4!5). Once only, 
and that as late as the Pastoral Epistles, do we 
meet with the expression ‘the house of God’ 
(1 Ti 3"); but probably the word ‘house’ here 
means ‘family’ (ef. 2 Ti 116, Tit 1%, See von 
Soden, Hdcom. in loc.). 

(c) Persons. — The apostles naturally took the 
lead in conducting public worship when they were 
present. It would appear that, at Troas, St. Paul 
conducted the Lord’s Supper, himself breaking the 
bread (Ac 20"). This is the only passage in the 
NT in which the distribution of the elements 
by any person, other than our Lord Himself, is 
mentioned. Elsewhere, the references to the Lord’s 
Supper, in apostolic times, simply tell us of the 
Christians partaking of it tovether. The NT 
references to the functions of Church officers are 
confined to administration, discipline, and teach- 
ing; they are silent in regard to worship. T'rom 
the fact that the bishops took the lead in the 
worship of the sub-apostolic age, we may conclude 
that the elders in the Jewish Churches, and the 
bishops in the Greek Churches of NT times, had 
some pre-eminence in the conduct of worship. But 
from the exumple of Corinth—the one Church con- 
cerning the internal life of which we have an 
fulness of information—it is epperens that this 
was not always the case; for 1 Cor. shows that 
there it was open to any member of the assembly 
to offer prayer or give utterance to a hymn of 
praise or a message of exhortation, even women 
praying and prophesying. If there were any who 
were more especially looked to for these offices 
they were the prophets (1 Co 14%), not the bishops, 
and the Didaché makes it certain that these were 
different persons. That, too, is apparent from 
Eph 4", where the bishops must be looked for 
among the ‘pastors’ rather than among the 
‘ prophets.’ 

(ad) Method.—The proceedings of the best-known 
Church—that at Corinth—suggest that there was 
no settled order for the conduct of public worship 
in the apostolic Churches. It would not be safe 
to treat this one Church as typical of all other 
Churches, especially as St. Paul has occasion to 
rebuke its irregularities. Still, in doing so, he 
lays down no rules beyond that of mutual defer- 
ence (1 Co 14”); nor is anything approaching a 
rubric, except that of the Lord’s Supper, to be 
found in the NT, or in any primitive Church writ- 
ing, earlier than the Didaché. It is probable that, 
throughout the apostolic age, the worship of the 
Church was always centred in the Lord’s Supper, 
combined with the Agapé. St. Paul gives direc- 
tions for the conduct of the Lord’s Supper on the 
authority of Christ, from whom the particulars 
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concerning the institution of the ordinance had 
come down to him (1 Co 11%-%), The rest of the 
service seems to have been left to the impulses of 
individual members as they felt moved by the 
Spirit (McGilfert, Apostolic Age, p. 5201F). If, 
however, the Christians met twice in the day, it 
is probable that the morning assembly was for 
prayer and praise, and the evening meeting for the 
Agapé, the arrangement we find in Bithynia in 
the reign of Trajan (ec. 112 A.p.). Pliny writes, 
‘It was their hahit on a fixed day to assemble 
before daylight and sing by turns a hymn to Christ 
as a god.’ He adds that they ‘bound themselves 
with an oath... not to commit theft,’ etc., and 
says, further, ‘After this was done, their custom 
was to depart, and meet together again to take 
food,’ ete. (2p. x. 96). The following functions 
would certainly be found in the primitive Christian 
worship : (1) Prayer (1 Co 141+ 15), (2) Praise, either 
by individual utterance (v.¥), or in hymns sung 
incommon. The example of their Lord would en- 
courage the early Christians to employ the Jewish 
Psalter, which appears to have been always used 
in the Church (Mt 26%). Then we have frag- 
ments of Christian hymns scattered over the NT 
(ng. Ac 4°48, perhaps Eph 1°, 6%, 1 Ti 3'8), 
especially those of the Apocalypse (4SctL Deeds es 
71s LIT 1Q10-12 158-4 191-87) The Canticles in 
St. Luke—the Magnificat (1-5), the Benedictus 
(vv.%-79), the Gloria in Excelsis (24), and the Nunc 
Dimitirs (2%-*?)—though possibly of pre-Christian 
origin, were probably found by the evangelist in 
use in the worship of the Churches, together with 
more apeoay Chistian hymns, The passage 
from Pliny’s letter, cited above, shows that in 
Bithynia, early in the 2nd cent., the singing was 
antiphonal (carmenque . . . dicere secum vicissim). 
See HYMN. (3) Lessons. St. Paul’s frequent allu- 
sions to the OT, even in letters to Greek Churches, 
presuppose & knowledge of the LXX amony his 
readers. This would be read in Christian worship 
after the analogy of the synagogue, though per- 
haps the Law would be omitted and preference 
would hp given to Messianic prophecies. Possibly, 
logue of Jesus were also read and facts of His life 
recited. St. Paul expected his Epistles to be read 
in the meetings of the Churches (1 Th 5”, Col 4"), 
but only the OT was treated as Scripture. (4) 
Prophecy. The inspired utterance, so named, 
came from any member of the Church who felt 
the afflatus of the Spirit (1 Co 14'), though it was 
especially expected trom those who were recognized 
as prophets (v.*). The Thessalonians were warned 
not to check this gift or despise the exercise of it 
(1 Th 5”). But they were to use their own intelli- 
gence, accepting the good and rejecting what did 
not approve itself to their judgment (v.?!). (5) 
Other gifts—tongues, exorcism, etc. (6) Contribu- 
tions. The Corinthians were to put by, on the 
first day of each week, their contribution towards 
the fund for the poor of Jerusalem (1 Co 16). 
St. Paul’s language implies, not that they were to 
bring it to the assembly every week, but that they 
should make up an amount at home by weckly 
instalments. he gifts for the Ayapé, however, 
would be brought every week, and the apostle re. 
uires them to be divided among the brethren. 

ut of this subsequently grew the communion 
collections, which were sent to the poor, the sick, 
and confessors in prison (Justin Martyr, 1 Aol. 
65-67). 

(e) Object.—Christian worship in NT times is 
usually offered to God as Father through Jesus 
Christ as His Son (see Ro 18, Eph 1? 3%), The 
Aramaic ‘Abba’ rH ae to have been adopted by 
Greek - speaking Christians as the peculiar title 
for God in the Churches (see Ro 8"). But, while 
this was the normal type, worship was sometimes 


offered to Christ and prayer addressed to Him. 
Some indefiniteness attaches to this subject, 
partly owing to the two senses in which the Gr. 
word mpockuvety ig used, and partly owing to the 
ambiguous usage of the title cUgios. Liddon claimed 
many instances of the worship of Jesus during His 
earthly life, mostly on the strength of the use of 
the word mpocxuvety in the Gospels, viz. Mt 2" 
8? 9!8 14338 1535 1734 18 2920 Oy. Me Lk 787: 38 1735: 16 
240-82, Jn 985-88 O17. % (Bampton Lectures, 1866, 
vii. 1). But it cannot be proved that in any of 
these cases (except the last, and there the word 
‘worship’ is not used) more than an act of homage 
and humble obeisance is intended. Josephus uses 
the word mpockuvotuevor of the high priests (BJ 
Iv. v. 2). In the second case cited (Mt 8), which 
occurred quite early in our Lord’s public mY 
it cannot be supposed that the leper actually 
offered Divine honours to Christ. The physical 
act of prostration in profound humility, and as 
rendering great honour, is all that can ie meant. 
In another case (Mt 17}‘) the word mpogKuverv is 
not used, but we have yovurerév (kneeling). Still 
it is to be observed that this homage was reserved 
for Christ alone, being repudiated by St. Peter 
(Ac 10%. *8) and by the angel in the Apocalypse 
before whom St. John had prostrated himself 
(Rev 22° 9%), The homage offered to Christ would 
vary in its significance from the simple prostra- 
tion of the leper before the Great Healer to the 
adoration of Mary Magdalene and Thomas _ in 
presence of the risen Christ, its significance de- 
vending wholly on the idea of His nature that had 
Leen attained, and therefore not to be determined 
by the mere statements of the outward acts which 
we find in the Gospels, It is inappropriate to intro. 
duce the case of the dying malefactor (Lk 234) as 
an instance of prayer to Christ (Liddon). This was 
& simple request without the element of Oe, 
But one effect of the resurrection was to deve op 
so exalted a conception of Christ in the Church 
that homage which cannot be distinguished from 
worship came to be addressed to Him. Thus 
Ananias of Damascus, when addressing Jesus in a 
vision (since it was in a vision, we cannot cite this 
as an act of prayer to Chirist, because, in this 
vision, Jesus appears to Ananias and a conversa- 
tion takes place), describes Christians as ‘all that 
call upon thy name > (Ac 94. of. v.22 * them which 
called on this name’). The same expression is 
used by St. Paul (1 Co 17). The form of words is 
a Hebraism, used in the OT of the worship of 
Jehovah—ajyr 744 eq (Gn 424 128, 2 1c 5"), and St. 
Paul cites an OT passage where it occurs with 
reference to God and applies this to Christ (Ro 
10"). St. Stephen commends his spirit to Jesus, 
and prays to Jesus as Lord for the pardon of his 
enemies, in language closely resembling that 
which Jesus addressed to God (Ac 75%®, cf, Lk 
23%- #), St. Paul refers to Jesus Christ in associa- 
tion with ‘God himself’ as exercising a directing 
Providence for the help of which he prays (e.g. 
1 Th 34, 2 Th 2) 27, Ph 21%), Various forms of 
benediction imply a reference to Christ (eg. Ro 
16”, 1 Co 18). St. Paul writes of eke to ‘the 
Lord,’ evidently meaning Christ, but in language 
which sugvests an allusion to the Jewish thought 
of Jehovah (eg. 2 Co 12%: %). The author of He- 
brews claims for Christ OT language referring to 
the worship of God (He 1% ?%!4), According to the 
Fourth Gospel, ‘all men are to honour (riudor) the 
Son, even as they honour the Father’ (Jn 5%). In 
the Apocalypse, direct worship is offered to Christ 
as ‘the Lamb.’ The prayers of the saints are 
resented to Him (Rev 5%), and hymns are sung in 
Peaois of Him (vv.*3-2*). In the sub-apostolic 
offered to God through 


age prayer is usual] 
irectly to Christ Himself 


Christ, rather than 
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(e.g. 1 Clem. 59-61; Diduché, 9, 10); but Ignatius 


(ad Rom, 4) and Polycarp (ad Phil. 1, 12) use 
the language of prayer concerning Christ; and 
the ancient homily, called 2 Clement, begins, 
‘Brethren, we ought so to think of Jesus Christ as 
of God’ (see Harnack, Hist, of Dog. |. iii. 6). 
According to Pliny, the Christians were in the 
habit of mecting to ‘sing a bynn to Christ as 
God’ (carmengue Christo quasi deo dicere,—Ep. x. 


96). There is no indication of saint-worship or of 
the adoration of the Virgin Mary in the NT; nor 


do we there meet with the distinction between 
the adoration (Aarpela) due to God alone, and the 
lower form of prayer to saints (dovAela, invocetio) 
observed from the time of Augustine. St. Paul 
rebukes the worship of angels, associated with 
Jewish Gnosticism (Col 278), 


LITERATURB.—Schaff, A postolie Christianity; McGiffert, His- 
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Age; Weizsicker, Apostolic ae cen tr.), vol. ii, ; Harnack, 
Lbstory ef Dogma, vol. 1.3; Hort, The Christtan Ecclesia; 
Lechler, Apostolic and post-Apostolic Timea; Beyschlay, NT 
Theology (Eng. tr.); Pfleiderer, Urchrixtenthum; Loening, 
Gemeindeverfassing des Urchriatenthuima; also article Cuokcn, 
i. The Public Worship, and books there named, 


W. I. ADENEY. 
WOT.—See Wir. 
WRATH.—See ANGER. 


WRESTLING is twice referred to in EV of OT 
and once in NT. The Heb, terms are—1. pax (in 
Niph.),* of Jacob’s wrestling at DPeniel, Gn 32% % 
(LXX wadalw), On the word-play between ne’ébak 
and Jabbok sce vol. ii. p. 530%, note t. 2. snp, in 
Rachel’s saying: ‘With mighty wrestlings (naph- 
tdlim) have I wrestled (niphtatti) with my sister 
and have prevailed,’ whence she is said to have 

iven to Bilhah’s son the name NAPHTALI, Gn 308. 
he word means ‘twist oneself’ without being spe- 
cifically confined to wrestling. 

Wrestling, which was a familiar spectacle at the 
games in any Greek city, supplies a metaphor 
to St. Paul in Eph 6? *For our wrestling is not 
avninst flosh and blood,’ etc. (8re ob fori juiy [v.2. 
vu] y wddn wpds alua xal odpxa, x.7.d.). For a 
description of wrestling contests see Smith’s Dict. 
of Gr. and Rom, Ant., 8.v. ‘ Lucta.,’ 


WRITING.—i. THE ANTIQUITY OF WRITING. 
—The practice of writing in the countries of the 
nearer East goes back to a remote and indefinite 
antiquity. Looking only at the nations connected 
in some measure with Palestine, we find evidence 
of the use of written characters at a date far 
earlier than the beginnings of anything that can 
be called definite Hebrew history. In Egypt, in- 
scriptions have been found containing the name 
of Menes, the first king in the first dynasty known 
to subsequent Egyptian chroniclers, whose date 
cannot be much later (and may be earlier) than 
B.c. 6000, while other inscriptions are believed to 
belong to yet earlier rulers. These are inscribed 
upon stone: the earliest extant example of writ- 
ing upon papyrus is one found at Sakkara in 1893, 
containing accounts dated in the reign of Assa, 
the last king of the 5th dynasty (c. 3580-3536 B.c.). 
To the same date purports to belong the first 
recorded literary composition in Egypt, the Pro- 
verbs of Ptah-hotep, preserved in the Papyrus 
Prisse, though the papyrus itself is of a much later 
date (c. 2500 b.¢.). In Babylonia, inscriptions are 
extant of Sargon I., who flourished about B.C. 3750 ; 
while the thousands of tablets found at Telloh 
prove the free use of writing among the Sumerian 


* This word may be adenom. from p3x ‘dust,’ and mean ‘get 


dusty’ (of. xévs¢, xev.w), Or may be a dialectical variant of pan 
‘clasp,’ ‘embrace.’ 
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inhabitants of Babylonia at an even earlier date, 
which cannot be placed lower than B.c. 4000. From 
Palestine itself we have no remains of so early a 
period; but the tablets of Tel el- Amarna (see 
§ ili.) include several letters written by the 

overnors of cities in Palestine to their masters in 

gypt in the 15th cent. B.c. ; and recent excava- 
tions at Knossos in Crete have brought to light a 
large quantity of inscribed tablets, partly hiero-. 
glyphic, but mainly linear in script, in characters 
as yet undeciphered, which must also be assigned 
to about the middle of the second millennium 
B.C. How far these are to be regarded as the 
ancestors of Greek writing is a point still undeter- 
mined; but they complete the proof that in the 
countries surrounding Palestine, and probably also 
in Palestine itself, writing was an art well known 
and familiarly practised for many centuries before 
the earliest examples of Hebrew writing at present 
extant, 

Literaturg.—Arts. BABYLONIA, Eoypt, above; Petrie, Royad 
Tomba of the First Dynasty at Abyrdos, 1900, iat, of Egypt, i. 
$1; L. W. King, #neye, Bibl. i, 430-442; A. J. Evans, Annuad 
of the British School at Athens, 1880-1900, pp. 55-03. 


ii. MATERIALS.—Many materials were used in 
Palestine and the adjoining countries for the 
reception of writing at various times. (a) Stone is 
almost everywhere the earliest matcrial on which 
writing has come down to us. The earliest inscrip- 
tions in Egypt and Babylonia are on stone. Stone 
is also used for the Hittite inscriptions in northern 
Syria and Asia Minor; and in Palestine itself the 
earliest considerable exumples of writing are the 
MOABITE STONE and the Se inscription (see 
§ iii.). The Hebrew books, moreover, mention the 
use of stone in the earliest periods of their history. 
The Law given to Moses on Mt. Sinai is said to 
have been written on ‘tables of stone’ (Ex 3118 
34}-38), Moses commanded the people, when they 
passed over Jordan, to set up great stones, covered 
with plaster, and to write the Law upon them (Dt 
27238 ¢f. Jos 8-8), Job desires that his words 
might be graven in the rock for ever with an iron 
pen and lead (Job 19%), In Phonicia and Greece, 
similarly, the earliest extant a oe of writiny 
are inscriptions upon stone. (6) Clay was used 
predominantly in Assyria and Babylonia, the 
records and literatare of which countries have 
come down to us mainly in the form of tablets of 
clay, on which charactersin cuneiform writing have 
been inscribed while it was soft (see BABYLONIA). 
The discovery at Tel el-Amarna, in Upper Egypt, 
of similar tablets, containing the correspondence 
of the governors of the Syrian provinces and others 
with their Egyptian masters (see § iil.), shows that 
this kind of writing was the normal form of official 
correspondence between Egypt and Syria, at any 
rate in the time of the 18th dynasty (c. 1400 B.C.). 
The Knossian tablets also are of sun-baked clay. 
In Ezk 4! the prophet, in captivity in Assyria, 1s 
directed to draw a plan of Jerusalem upon a, tile 
(Heb. lébhénah, LXX wilvOos). (c) Wood was largely 
used in many countries, in the form of tablets. 
In Greece it appears to have been the principal 
material in use Meters the introduction of papyrus, 
and to have continued to be employed for special 
purposes long after that date. The earliest men- 
tion of writing in Greek literature (Homer, J7. vi. 
169) describes a message written év mlyaxe wrruxr@. 
The laws of Solon were written upon wooden 
tablets (dfoves and xipBes, Arist. Birds, 1354 ; Plut. 
Sol. 25). Tablets, whitewashed in order to receive 
ink better, were employed for official notices in 
Athens in the 4th cent. B.0. (ypaypareta NeAcuKwpeva, 
widxioy Aedevxwpuévov, Ar. ’AG. Ilod. 47, 48); & set of 
such tablets, used for private nusroses at Panopolis 
in Upper Egypt about the 7th cent. after Christ, 
is now in the British Museum (Add. MS 33369). 
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Wooden boards, inscribed in the one case with 
lines from Homer, in another with part of the 
Phenisse of Euripides and the Hecalé of Calli- 
machus, are in the British Museum and the Rainer 
Collection at Vienna respectively, both having 
been found in Egypt. Many wooden tablets with 
Egyptian writing are also in existence, and Egyp- 
tian monuments represent scribes in the act of 
using such tablets. In Is 30° and Hab 2? the 
‘tablet’ or ‘table’ (Heb. léah, LAX mrvgélov] is no 
doubt wooden. ‘The ‘tables [same Heb.] of the 
heart,’ metaphorically spoken of in Pr 3*, may be 
regarded either as wood or, in the light of Jer 17’, 
more probably as stone. It is not always possible 
to tell whether the writing upon tablets mentioned 
by ancient authors is upon the wood itself or upon 
wax or some similar material with which the wood 
was covered. Wax was certainly used sometimes, 
and in later periods wax tablets were the commonest 
form of note-books in Greece and Italy. Herodotus 
mentions such a tablet (vii. 239), and Cicero, 
Martial, and other authors refer to them very 
frequently. Many examples of them are still 
extant, notably those discovered at Pompeii.* 
(zd) Bark is said by Pliny (/{N xiii. 11) to have 
been used for writing before papyrus was known, 
and it continued to be used in the West, though 
rarely, as late as the 5th cent. after Christ (Mar- 
tianus Capella, ii. 1386; though it is not quite clear 
that the books so described ure intended to be con- 
temporary Sk oan From its name, der, 
comes the Latin word for ‘bouk.’ (¢) Linen also 
was used in Italy in ancient times (libri lintet, 
Livy, iv. 7, x. 38). The largest extant example of 
Etruscan writing is upon linen (in the museum at 
Agram). Linen was also used by the Egyptians 
for this purpose. (f/f) Lead was used in Greece 
and Italy, and probably elsewhere. Pausanias (ix. 
31. 4) mentions a leaden plate which he saw at 
Helicon, inscribed with the Works and Days of 
Hesiod ; but the principal use to which lead (and 
other metals) was put as writing material seems 
to have been to receive magical incantations and 
charms, Such tablets have been found, and men- 
tion of them is frequently made in magical papyri. 
(g) Potsherds (8crpaxa) were used at Athens to 
receive the names of persons on whom sentence of 
banishment (ostracisi) was to be pronounced. In 
Eyypt they were very plentifully used for accounts, 
nl especially for tax receipts; in the Coptic 
period passages of Scripture and quasi - literary 
yieces were also inscribed upon potsherds. (/) 
eather plays a far more important part in the 
history of writing, especially of the Bible. It was 
used in Kvypt; leather rolls are extant from about 
B.c. 2000, and papyri of later date refer to docu- 
ments written on skins as far back as the 4th 
dynasty. On the Assyrian monuments scribes 
are shown holding rolls which appear to be of this 
material. The Persians used leather to contain 
the royal records (Sacuixal ScPbépar, Ctesias, ap. 
Diod. Il. xxxii. 4). Similarly, Herodotus states 
that the Ionians of Asia Minor formerly used 
skins of sheep and goats, and that many barbarous 
eoples continued to do the same in his own time. 
n the OT, leather or skins are not expressl 
mentioned, but it is practically certain that this 
material was largely used, and was, in fact, the 
principal vehicle of Hebrew literature in historical 
times. The use of books in roll forin is mentioned 


* Sir H. M. Stanley (Cornhill Magazine, Jan. 1901, pp. 60, 61) 
records that on his first visit to Uganda, in 1875, portions of the 
NT, translated or paraphrased De him and his companions, 
were written on ‘thin and polished boards of white wood, about 
16 by 12 inches. . . . During the three months I remained with 
Mtesa, the translations which we made from the Gospels were 
very copious, and the principal events from the Creation to the 
Crucifixion were also fairly written out, forming quite a bulky 
library of boards.’ 
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in Ps 40’, Jer 367: ‘ etc., Ezk 2°; and the rol] form 
implies the use of either leather or papyrus (vellum 
not having been yet invented, and bark, so far as 
is known, never having been employed in Pales- 
tine). Papyrus might, no doubt, have been intro- 
duced into Palestine from Egypt, and there is a 
recorded case of its beiny sent to Phanicia in the 
Lith cent. (Zcitsch. f. dgypt. Sprache, 1900, p. 11); 
but there isno evidence of Its «eneral use at this date, 
On the other hand, the mention of the ‘scribe’s 
knife’ (fa‘ar hasséphér, UXXN ro Evp@ rod ypau- 
paréws) in Jer 36 (43) probably indicates that the 
roll destroyed by Jehoiakim was of leather ; since a 
knife (for the purpose of erasurcs) was part of the 
equipment of a scribe writing upon leather or 
vellum, but could not be used on so delicate a 
material as papyrus. In Nu 5% it is implied that 
writing could be washed off with water; but this 
was the practice in the case of papyrus as well as 
leathor, so that the passage is inconclusive. Clearer 
evidence is given by later writers. In the Letter 
of Aristeas the copy of the Law sent from Jeru- 
salem to Egypt for the purpose of the version of 
the LXX is expressly said to have been written on 
diPOépa. Further, the Talmud requires all copies 
of the Law to be written on skins, and in roll form ; 
and this regulation, which still remains in force 
for volumes intended for use in the synagoene, no 
doubt points back to an ancient tradition. All the 
evidence, in fact, seems to vo to show that the 
OT Scriptures were habitually written on prepared 
skins, for which, in course of time, vellum was 
probably substituted in the case of ordinary copies 
(a3 distinct from synagogue rolls). It is not im- 
probable that in St. Paul's request (2 Ti 4%) for ra 
piprla, uddcata ras weuBpavas, the latter word refers 
to copies of parts of the O'T,* 

(?) Papyrus. —If skins probably played the most 
important part in the early history of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, the papyrus plant certainly did so in 
the case of the Greek. The papyrus plant (cyperus 
papyrus), which formerly grew in yvreat profusion 
in the Nile (thoneh now confined to the hivher 
part of its course), was used from u very early date 
in Egypt as a material for writing. The earliest 
extant papyrus MS dates from the Sth dynast 
(see §1.), and from about the 12th dynasty onwards 
many such volumes are known, with writings in 
all the varicties of Kwyptian script—hieroglyphic, 
hieratic, and demotic. From gypt the use of 
papyrus spread into the neighbouring countries, and 
it was the universal material for book-production 
in Greece and Italy during the most. flourishing 
periods of their Hterature. The LXX version of 
the OT was produced in Egypt under the Ptolemies, 
and there can be no doubt that it was written upon 
papyrus, like the hundreds of Greek documents of 
that period which recent discoveries in that country 
have brought to light. So, tov, with the books of 
the NT. These were written in Greek, in various 
parts of the Greek-speaking world—in Asia Minor, 
in Greece, in Rome, etc. ; and there is no reason to 
doubt that they were written on papyrus in the 
ordinary wey. The only books mnie may have 
been originally written in Palestine are St. Matthew 
and St. James; but these, it must be remembered, 
would not at first be written as sucred books, so 
that the rules applying to the OT would not apply 
to them. They, too, must almost certainly have 
been written on papyrus; and on this material 
the Greck OT and the NT must have circulated 
habitually, if not exclusively, until the 4th cent. 
of our era.—The method of manufacture of papy- 
rus 1s described by Pliny (HN xiii. 11-13). ‘Phe 

* The suggestions that the utuSpeve: were blank sheets of 
vellum, or note-books (which were sometimes made of vellum 


at that amen or account-books, seem inconsistent with the im- 
portance evidently attached to them. 
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pith * of the stem of the plant was cut into thin 
strips, which were laid side by side to form a sheet. 
Another layer of strips was then laid upon the 
first, at right angles to it, so that the whole sheet 
was composed of two layers, in one of which the 
fibres ran horizontally, in the other perpendicularly. 
The two layers were attached to one another by 
moisture and pressure, with or without the addition 
of glue.t The sheets (co\Aquara, sched) so formed 
were dried and polished, and were then ready for 
use. They could be used singly, as for letters, 
accounts, and the like; ora sates Fee of them could 
be joined together, so as to form a roll. Accordin 
to biny, the manufacturers prepared rolls (scapr) 
consisting of not more than 20 sched@ ; but a scribe 
who required more to contain the work he was 
copying could attach a second roll to the first, and 
cut off so much of it as might not be needed. The 
length of pepymns rolis, as actually used, varies 
reatly. In ancient Egypt, when books were 
argely used for ceremontal and ritual purposes, 
they were often of excessive length; the longest 
at present known measures 144 ft. But for prac- 
tical use much more moderate dimensions were 
necessary, and no Greek literary papyrus is known 
which excceds 30 ft. The height varies from 154 
to about 5 in.; about 9 or 10 in. is a common 
height for a literary papyrus. The writing is nor- 
mally on that side of the papyrus on witch the 
fibres lic horizontally, ae. parallel to the length of 
the roll (recto) ; the verso is only used either when 
the scribe’s matter exceeds the papyrus at his dis- 
posal, so that after filling the recto he is forced to 
continue on the verso, or (a commoner case) when the 
recto has Boats been used to receive some other 
writing. A roll of the first description (whether 
its material be leather or papyrus) is that men- 
tioned in Ezk 2? (cf. Rev 5'), which was ‘ written 
within and without; and there was written therein 
lamentations, and mourning, and woe.’ The multi- 
tude of calamities is indicated by the writing ex- 
tendiny over both sides of the roll. An example 
of a roll so written occurs in a magical papyrus in 
the British Museum (Pap. exxi.). Opisthograph 
rolls of the second description imply that the 
writer employed papyrus already once used, either 
because he was too poor to get any other, or too 
remote from a town where it might be obtained, or 
that the matter he wished to write was too unim- 
portant to justify the use of fresh papyrus. Thus 
rough accounts are frequently written on the back 
of used papyrus; or schoolboys’ copies, as in the case 
of the papyrus which bears on its verso the Funeral 
Oration of Hyperides, roughly written in a school- 
boy’s hand ; or we may havea literary work, written 
for the private use of an individual, not for sale or 
for a public library, asin the case of the ’A@nvatwy 
IoXtrela of Aristotle, which is written on the back 
of farm accounts. Such literary MSS might, no 
doubt, occasionally come into the market as cheap 
copies, but they would form no part of the regular 


* Dziatzko (Untersuchungen, pp. 81, 82) suggests that fn 
ancient Egypt the fibres of the bark were used as well as the 
pithy the exclusive use of the latter being introduced after the 

reek occupation; but there is no authority for this distinc- 
tion, and an examination of early Egyptian papyri does not 
reveal any essential difference in the method of their manu- 
facture. Moreover, since Pliny states that even that part of 
the pith which was nearest the bark made material too coarse 
for writing purposes, the bark itself must have been still more 
unsuitable, and could not produce such excellent material ag 
the papyri of the 18th and even earlier dynasties. 

t Pliny’s words, ‘turbidue Hquor vim glutinia prebet,’ are 
variously interpreted to mean that the muddy water (of the 
Nile) ‘gives strength to the glue’ (glutinis, dat. plur.) or 
‘anewers the purpose of glue’ (g/utinis, gen. sing.). Dulsielo 
op, crt. PP. 84, 85) slates that a chemical examination of some 

en 


of papyrus disclosed no trace of glue between the 
layers, but showed that it had been applied to the surface, 
presumably to smooth and strengthen it. Certainly it is not 
always possible to discern glue, 
be present. 


ut sometimes it appears to 
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book trade. That the habitual use of them im. 
plied poverty, appears from Lucian (Vit. Auct. ec. 
9), where it is one of the signs of the poverty- 
stricken disciple of Diogenes. The writing on 
papyrus was Guipeeed in columns (cedldes), the 
width of which, if not dictated by necessity, as in 
the verses of a poem, is gencrally from 2 to 3% in. 
in the case of literary MSS of good quality. In copies 
written without regard to eprencauces (like the 
"AO. IIoX.), it might beconsiderably more. The title 
of a work was normally written at the end. The 
inner edge of the roll, or both edges, might be pro- 
vided with a wooden roller (éugaAés), and volumes 
which claimed elegance of appearance were prob- 
ably always provided with them. Commoner copies 
were not so provided, but the edges were then 
generally strengthened by an extra strip of papyrus, 
to prevent tearing. A ofddufos, or thin strip of 
papyrus or vellum, was attached to the outside 
of the roll, bearing the title of the work; such a 
ai\\vBos, bearing the title of Sophron’s Jfimes, 
has been discovered at Oxyrhynchus (Ox. Pap. 
301, now Brit. Mus, Pap. 801). The roll might 
be enclosed in a cover (daivddns), to protect it 
from dumage, and stored in a wooden case (capsa) 
with several others.—The roll form of book con- 
tinued in common, if not universal, use until 
the 3rd cent. ; but from that date onwards (under 
the influence, no doubt, of the increasing use of 
vellum) papyrus books in codex form (like modern 
books) begin to be found, and the roll form gradu- 
ally drops out of use. The earliest fragments of 
the Greek Bible are written in the codex form, 
which seems to have been preferred by the Chris- 
tian converts. Vellum superseded papyrus as the 
material for the best books in the 4th cent., but 
papyrus continued to be employed for inferior 
copies until the 7th cent. In 640, however, the 
Arabs conquered Egypt, and, by stopping the ex- 
port of papyrus, struck the death-blow to its use 
as a vehicle of Greek and Latin literature. It 
continued to be used in Egypt to some extent for 
accounts and for Coptic documents; but its literary 
importance was at an end. 

(x) Parchment or vellum.—This material may be 
reyarded as a special development from the use of 
skins, described above; but it occupies a far more 
important place in the history of literature than 
its parent. According to Varro (ap. Pliny, WN 
xili. 11), it orivinated at Pergamuim under Eumenes 
LL. (B.C. 197-158), when the king of Egypt, anxious 
to cripple his rival’s growing library, forbade the 
export of papyrus. The king of Pergamum accord- 
ingly reverted to the use of skins, which had for- 
mer Yi Rese general in Asia Minor (see above); but 
the skins were made more suitable for literary pur- 
poses by a special preparation, and the material 
thus produced received from its place of origin the 
name of wepyau.nv}, Whence our parchment. Parch- 
ment differs from leather in not being tanned ; the 
skins are merely stretched and dried, the hairs being 
removed from the one side and the flesh from the 
other, and the whole being smoothed with pumice. 
In modern usage the flesh side is also dressed with 
chalk; the special methods, if any, of preparin 
ancient parchment are unknown. The skins us 
are principally those of sheep, lambs, and calves, but 
those of goats, asses, and swine may also be used ; 
and specially tine vellum is provided by antelopes. 
Strictly speaking, vellum denotes the material 
manufactured from calves (and antelopes), and 
parchment that provided by sheep, ete.; but prac- 
tically no distinction is made between them, and 
the term vellum is applied to all kinds of dressed 
skins used for the purposes of writing. Of the 
character of the vellum MSS of Pergamum nothin 
is known; but it is certain that the material di 
not come into general use for literary purposes, in 
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other countries, until a much later period. At 
Rome, in the lst cent. B.C. and the Ist and 2nd 
cents. after Christ, there is evidence of the use of 
vellum, but only for note-books and for rough 
drafts or inferior copies of literary works (Cic. ad 
Att, xiii. 24; Hor. Sat. ii. 3; Martial, xiv. 7. 184, 
ete. ; Quintilian, x. 3. 31). A fragment of a vellum 
MS, which may belong to this period, is preserved 
in Brit. Mus. Add. MS 34473, consisting of two 
leaves of Demosthenes, de Fals. Leg., in a small 
hand, which appears to be of the 2nd conLUrY, 
The use of vellum for note-books, which would 
be shaped according to the analogy of wax tablets, 
the form of note-book previously existing, natur- 
ally led to the evolution of the codex, or modern 
book form ; and the rise of vellum into favour for 
literary purposes is also the rise of the codex. This 
appears to have taken place during the 3rd cent., the 
final victory of vellum and the codex form being 
achieved in the early part of the 4th century. When 
Constantine founded his new capital, he instructed 
Eusebius to have fifty MSS on vellum (cwudria év 
5ipGépacs) prepared by skilled calligraphers for the 
churches in it (Vit. Const. iv. 36, A.D. 331); and 
about the middle of the century the library of 
Pamphilus at Ceesarea (consisting largely of the 
works of Origen), which had fallen into decay, 
was restored by Acacius and Euzoius, who had 
the damaged volumes replaced by vellum (‘in 
membranis instaurare conati sunt,’ Jerome, Lp. 
exli.). The spread of Christianity probably had 
much to do with the chanye, by creating a demand 
for complete copies of the Scriptures. oO papyrus 
roll of ordinary dimensions could hold more than 
one of the longer books of the NT, and a set of 
some 30 or 40 rolls would be necessary for the 
entire Bible; while the whole could be gathered 
into a single codex of not immoderate size, Ex- 
amples of such codices from this very period re- 
main in the celebrated Codex Vaticanus and Codex 
Sinaitieus, and probably also in the earliest copies 
of Virgil. The vellum of these early MSS ranks 
with the very finest in quality. For special magni- 
ficence, the vellum was sometimes dyed purple, 
with letters of silver or gold. The existence of 
such MSS in the 4th cent. is proved by Jerome’s 
denunciation of them (‘in membranis purpureis 
auro argentoque descriptos,’ Pref. in Job; ‘in- 
ficluntur membrane colore purpureo, aurum liques- 
cit in litteras, gemmis codices vestiuntur,’ ad 
Eustochium de custod. virg.). 


To this period may perhaps be attributed the Codex Veronensis 
of the Old Latin Gospels; but most of the purple MSS now 
extant are of later date. Those of the Greek Gospels are all 
attributable to the 6th cent. (the codices known as Evann. N, N§, 
=, &, and one recently brought from Sinope to Parie, the latter 
and N® being written in gold letters, the others in silver, 
with gold only for the sacred names). Other purple MSS 
are the Codices Palatinus and Saretianus (5th cent.), Vindo- 
bonensjs and Brixianus (6th cent.) of the Old Latin Gospels, tho 
Vienna Genesis (6th cent.), which also has painted miniatures, 
the Gothic Gospels at Upsala (6th cent.), the Metz Gospels and 
Psalter of St. Germanus at Paris (6th cent.), the Zurich Greck 
Pealter (7th cent.), the Vulgate eos written by Godescale 
for Charlemagne (a.p. 781), the Hamilton Gospels, now in 
America, and two other copies of the Gospels at Paris (8th 
cent.). The last four, all written in the time of Charlemagne 
(to which more of the same and subsequent periods might be 
added), have letters of gold; the earlier MBS are in silver. 
Amony special curiosities of ornamentation may be mentioned 
two leaves gilded all over, with lettering in blue, containing 
the tables of Eusebian Canons, from a copy of the Greek Gos- 
pels, of the 6th cent., In the British Museum, and two books of 

rayers written on black vellum in gold and silver letters, of the 

5th to 16th cents., at Vienna. 


The sheet of vellum having been prepared for 
use, it was folded into quires, a process which 
causes hair-side to face hair-side, and flesh-side 
flesh-side throughout the volume. Quires are found 
of various sizes, eight leaves being the commonest 
number. In Greek MSS the flesh-side normally 
begins the quire, in Latin MSS the hair-side. Lines 
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were ruled on the vellum with a blunt-pointed 
instrument, generally on the hair-side, making a 
furrow on that side and a ridge on the flesh-side. 
After the use of vellum had become well estab- 
lished, the writing was gencrally arranged in two 
columns to the page, sometimes less, but very rarely 
more. The earliest MSS, however, show a larger 
number, the Cod. Sinaiticus having four columns to 
the page, and the Codd. Vaticanus and Patiriensis 
(5th cent.) three. It is probable that the use of 
narrow columns which this involves is a reminiscence 
of the narrow columns habitually found in papyri, 
from which these MSS were almost certainly copied. 
A revival of this practice is occasionally found in 
later MSS, as in Brit. Mus. Royal MS 1 D ii, con- 
taining part of the LXX, of which four quires are 
written with three columns to the page; or the 
rreat Bibles containing Theodulf’s recension of the 
ulgate, which also have triple columns. 

(7) Paper, the ultimate survivor in the competi- 
tion between the various vehicles of literature, is 
of much less importance for the history of writing 
than either papyrus or vellum, on account of the 
lateness of its appearance in Enrope and Western 
Asia. The date of its invention 1s unknown, but 
there seems to be no doubt that it was first manu- 
factured in China. About the middle of the 8th 
cent. it became known to the Arabs, perhaps as a 
result of their conquest of Suinacoaad: in 704, and 
factories were established in Baghdad and else- 
where. Specimens of their workmanship have 
been found in Egypt, dating from an early period 
in the Arab occupation of that country. ‘To this 
paper the names charta (often with the epithet 
Jumascena) and papyrus were applied, since it 
served to take the place of the material formerly 
known by those names. From the Arabs the 
knowledyve of paper passed, after a considerable 
lapse of time, to the Spaniards and Italians. The 
earliest known specimens are of the 12th cent., 
but it was only slowly that the new material made 
headway ayainst the supremney of vellum for 
literary purposes. Towards the end of the I4th 
cent. it began to be used with some freedom in the 
book trade, and during the 15th cont. it was 
coming to supersede vellum for ordinary Re en 
even before the invention of prints salt the 
fatal blow to the older material. It was formerly 
supposed that the earliest paper, introduced into 
Europe from the East, was made from cotton 
wool, and a distinction was drawn between cotton 
yaper and linen paper. ae rosconlG examination, 

owever, shows that this is a delusion, and that 
no such thing as paper made wholly of cotton 
has ever existed. the name bombycina, which is 
used to describe the Oriental paper, has probabl 
nothing to do with the material out of which it 
was made, but is a corruption of bambycina, from 
Bambycé, in Syria, where it was manufactured. 
The materials out of which it was usually manu- 
factured were hemp or flax, for which woollen 
cloth was phate rates substituted, and eventually 
(in the 14th cent.) linen rags. Water - marks, 
which do not occur in Oriental paper, were intro- 
duced by European manufacturers in the 13th 
cent. The earhest known specimen is on paper 
used in the district of Ancona in 1293. 

(m) The implements of writing have naturally 
differed according to the various materials on 
which they had to be employed. A sharp, pointed 
metal instrument, known to the Greeks as cridos, 
Lat. séilus, was used for writing on clay or wax 
tablets (cf. Job 19%, Jer 17'). On pepy rs the 
reed (xdAapos, calamus) was used (cf. 3 Jn ® da 
pédavos kal xadduov), and possibly also on leather 
(cf. Ps 45!, where the LXX has xcddapos ypauparéws). 
Metal pens in the form of a reed or quill have been 
found in the so-called Grave of Aristotle at Eretria, 
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and (of the Roman period) in Italy and Britain. 
The quill pen is first mentioned by an anonymous 
biographer of Theodoric the Goth (c. 500) and b 

Isidore of Seville (c. 600).—The earliest form of in 

(uéd\av, atramentum, byxavoror, incaustum, whence 
ink) appears to have been either the juice dis- 
shared E the cuttle-fish (Persins, iii, 18) or a 
mixture of soot and gum. This often gives excel- 
lent resulta, the ink of the Greek pepyti even 
from the earliest times (3rd and 2nd cent. B.C.), 
being often admirably black. This kind of ink 
did not sink deeply into the material on which it 
was laid, and could be washed off without much 
difficulty; on papyrus this was the ordinary 
method of deletion on a large scale. Gall-apples 
are not mentioned until the 5th cent. (Martianus 
Capella, iii. 225), but were probably used con- 
siderably carlier. Metallic inks were not used 
with papyrns, but must have been adopted early 
in the history of writing upon vellum; it is to 
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the Hebrews. The uncertainty which attends the 
dating of the earlier books of the OT and of the 
materials upon which they are based, makes it 
dangerous to draw any ‘conclusions from the 
references in them to the practice of writing, 
The discovery (in 1887) of the Tel el-Amama 
tablets (Fig. 1), near the site of the capital of 
Amenophis Iv., containing correspondence, in 
cuneiform characters and in Babylonian dialect, 
between the Exyptian governors or vassal princes 
in Palestine and Syria and the king and his minis- 
ters in Egypt, proves that writing was practised 
in Palestine at a date either a century before the 
Exodus (if that event be assigned to the reien of 
Merenptah, as commonly held), or contempora 

with the Hebrew entry into the Promised Land, 
according to the alternative chronology. There is 
also no diffenlty in believing that Moses, having 


been brought up in the Egyptian court (cf. Ac 7%), 
was acquainted with the art ef writing; though, of 
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this element that the erosion seen in 
early vellum MSS (e.g. the Codex Vaticanns and 
the Codex Alexandrinns) is due, In the Middle 
Ages a less corrosive ink is renerally used, Some 
beautiful specimens remain from about the beyin- 
ning of the 8th cent., eg. the Codex Amiatinus 
and the Lindisfarne Gospels, Many recipes for 
ink are recorded in medieval MSS: the principal 
ingredients are gall-apples, vitriol, and gum, 


so many 
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iii, HEBREW WRItiNG.—It is impossible to fix 
with any precision the beginning of writing among | 
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course, this fact in itself proves nothing as to his 
actual and immediate authorship of the books 
ascribed to him. The name Kirlath-sepher (Jos 
15") is held by Sayce and some others (but see 
Moore, Judges, 26f.) to mean ‘city of books,’ 
which might indicate even the existence of a 
library (perhaps such a one as that of Ashur. 
hani-pal at Ninevels) or record -oflice; and one 
interpretation of shébe¢ séphér in Jg 5% (LXX B 
ev pdpdy dinyicews ypapnaréws, AV ‘the pen of the 
writer,’ RV¥m ‘the staff of the scribe’; but RV 
‘the marshal’s staff’) finds a reference to writing 
in What is universally admitted to be a very 
ancient document. It is not until much later, 
however, that indubitable evidence of Hebrew 
writing is found. The earliest extant specimens 
are on the bowls of Baal Lebanon (see ALPHABET, 
vol. i. p. 73), the earliest of which may date from 
c. 1000 B.C., and the Moabite Stone, erected by 
MrsHA, king of Moab, about 850 B.c., to com- 
memorate his own revolt ayainst Johoram, This 
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is written in a dialect scarcel 
Hebrew, and in the ancient Hebrew characters, 
which were a development from the original Pho- 
nician alphabet (ALPHABET; for facsimile see 


differing from 


Moan). It is followed by the Stloam inscription, 
attributed to the reign of Hezekiah (c. 700 B.C.) 
or Manasseh (c. 650 B.C.), the characters of which 
are @ modilication of those on the Monabite Stone. 
Somewhat later still, probably, are the inscriptions 
on the jar-handles found by Dr. Bliss at Tell ej- 
Jadeidel, which are assigned approximately to 
650-500 B.c. (PAF SZ, 1900, pp. 207, 341). 

Of actual Hebrew writing in the old characters 
we have no remains, since our earliest extant MSS 
belong to a period long after the adoption of the 
square characters; but their appearance may be 
learnt from the MSS of the Samaritan version of 
the Pentateuch, the Samaritans having retained 
the ancient alphabet when the Jews abandoned it, 
after the Captivity, in favour of the Arammean 
characters, which represented a different line of 
descent from the original Phoenician alphabet. 
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which were to he used in the services of the syna- 
gogue. These must always be leather rolls, not 
in modern book form; and they must be written 
with the most scrupulous care. 


‘A synagogue roll must be written on the ekina of clean 
animals, prepared for the particular use of the synagogue by a 
Jew. These must be fastened together with strings taken from 
clean animals, Every skin must contain a certain number of 
columns, equal throughout the entire codex. The length of 
cach column must not extend over less than 48 or more than 
60 lines ; and the breadth must consist of thirty letters. The 
whole copy must be first lined ; and if three words be written 
in it without a line, it is worthless. The ink should be black 
noither red, green, nor any other colour, and be prepared 
according to a definite receipt. An authentic copy must be 
the exemplar, from which the transcriber ought not in the 
least to deviate. No word or Ictter, not even a yod, must be 
written from memory, the scribe not having looked at the 
codex before him... . Between every consonant the space of a 
hairorthread must Intervene ; between every word the breadth 
of anarrow consonant ; between every new parishdah, or section, 
the breadth of nine consonants; between every book, three 
lines. The fifth book of Moses must terminate exactly with a 
line; but the rest need not do 80. Besides thia, the copyist 
must sit in full Jewish dress, wash his whole body, not begin 
to write the name of God with a pen newly dipped in ink, and 
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FIG, 9.-—HEBREW PENTATRUCH CODEX, OTH CENT. 
(Brit. Mus. MS Or. 4445, reduced). 


The old characters remained in use on coins of the 
Maceabean period, but they had fallen out of use 
for literary purposes long before the time of our 
Lord, and there can be no doubt that the hooks read 
by Him (e.g. Lk 4!") were written in the squarc 
alanabet. in which the smallness of the letter ydd 
justified the metaphor of Mt 5'%.* The square 
characters of the earliest period were not identical] 
in form with those of the MSS now extant, but 
they were their direct ancestors. So far we have 
very little light as to the appearance of the MSS 
in which the Hebrew Scriptures were preseerees 
it is only when we reach the period of the Talmud 
(c. 800-500) that we find those principles being laid 
down which, stereotyped by the Massoretes, have 

iven us the MSS now extant (Fig. 2). Minute 
directions are given for the copying of the Scrip- 
tures, especially of those volumes of the Law 

* An isolated survival of the old alphabet occurs In the case 
of Aquila, in whose Greek OT the name Jehovah was regularly 
written in these characters. Origen’'s statement to this effect 
has been confirmed by the fragments of Aquila recently dis- 


covered at Cairo, and now at Cambridge (Burkitt, Fragments of 
Aquila, 1897, cf. Taylor, Genizah Fragments, p. 36f.). 


should a king address him while writing that name he must 
take no notice of him’ (S. Davidson, T'ert of the OT, p. 89). 
Vowel-points are never added in synayoyue rolls, 
Originally absent from Hebrew writing altogether, 
vowels were first represented, when some special 
need required their indication, by the semi-vowels 
1, *, 9, and sometimes x, technically known as 
matres lectionis. The insertion of these signs 
vives what is known as the scriptio plena, their 
omission the scriptio defectiva. The date of the 
introduction of this device is uncertain, but it 
must be later than the production of the LXX. 
The more complete and satisfactory system of 
vowel-points was introduced about the 7th century. 
An alternative system, in which the poimts are 
supralinear instead of infralinear, is found in the 
oldest dated MS (the St. Petersburg Codex of the 
Prophets, A.D. 916), and in some others: this is sup- 
posed to have been practised at Babylon (but not 
exclusively even there), but never gained general 
acceptance. Vowel-points are habitually inserted 
in MSS other than pele Sh rolls, but it was a 
rule that the consonantal text should be written 
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independently, and the points added by a different 
ascribe. — Accentuation was probably introduced 
into Hebrew writing at about the same date as 
vowel-points (5th-7th cents.), and used to denote 
the logical interrelation of the several words in the 
sentence, as well as their vocal modulation in pub- 
lic reading.—Separation of words is effected in the 
Moabite and Siloam inscriptions by the insertion 
of a dot; but the frequent mistakes in the division 
of words in the LXX, and the subsequent intro- 
duction of the ‘final letters,’ show that in early 
MSS Hebrew writing, like Greek and Latin to a 
much later period, was undivided. The use of 
the five ‘final letters,’ to indicate the ends of 
words, belonys to a date intermediate between the 
version of the LXX and the Talmud, a period in 
which most of the minutia in the practice of the 
scribes probably originated.—Divisions of the text 
in Hebrew MSS are of various kinds, The larger 
divisions, corresponding roughly to our chapters, 
are the ‘open’ and ‘closed’ sections, Open 
sections begin a new line in the MSS; and if 
the previous section has ended at the end of a 
line, a whole line is left blank before the new 
section begins. Closed sections follow on in the 
same line ax the end of the previous section, a 
blank space only being left between; or, if the 
previous section ends too near the end of a line to 
admit of this, the next line is indented. Late 
MSS sometimes insert the letters 5 or oin the blank 
space, to indicate an open or a closed section re- 
spectively. In the Law the MSS agree generally 
in their distribution of open and closed sections, 
but in the Prophets and Hagiographa there is 
considerable divergence, indicating difference of 
tradition in different Massoretic schools. This 
suction-syxtcin was certainly introduced before the 
time of Jerome, and probably before the period of 
the Mishna.—Another form of division was into 
gcdarim, or lections suited to a threc-years’ cycle 
of the reading of the Law. The Pentatench is 
divided into 167 sedariin, while of the other books, 
which were similarly divided, the Former Prophets 
have 77, the Later Prophets 107, and the Hagio- 
graplia 81. Side by side with this was a one-year 
cycle of the reading of the Law, which was in use 
in Babylonia, involving a division of the Law into 
5-4 feareial yee These are indicated in the MSS, 
with a mnemonic mark to show the number of 
verses in each pardshd. Verse-division is rarely 
found in synagogue rolls; in MSS in book form 
having accents and vowel-points it is regularly 
practised. The earliest method of indicating the 
end of averse is by placing a silluk (+) beneath the 
final letter; subsequently the double point or colon 
(soph pasuh) was introduced. The verses were 
carefully numbered by the Massoretes, as a pre- 
caution against interpolation; but the systems of 
division practised by the Babylonian and Pales- 
tinian Jews respectively differed considerably, and 
the one now in use differs from both of these, 
being apparently due to the Massoretes. 

The margins of Hebrew MSS play an important 
art in their character, since they generally con- 
ain the Massorah and certain kinds of various 

readings. The Massorah, or body of traditional 
conlmentary on textual matters, 1s of two kinds 
—the Greater and the Lesser Massorah. The 
Greater Massorah generally occupies the upper 
and lower margin of the page, while the Lesser is 
placed in the outer side margin. Between the 
columns come the various readings known as the 
Keré and Sevirin (see TEXT OF OT). The places of 
the Lesser Massorah and tho various readings are, 
however, sometimes interchanged. Often, too, 
the Hebrew text is accompanied by an Aramaic 
paraphrase, either in parallel columns or between 
the lines.—On the palmography of Hebrew MSS 
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it is not nee y, to dwell. Changes in the 
manner of writing between the 9th cent. (the date 
of our earliest MS) and the invention of printing 
were slight, and the best authorities differ con- 
siderably in their attribution of dates on the 
handwriting alone. Moreover, in view of the 
erereO Lubes character of the text preserved in all 
extant MSS, not so much depends on the precise 
assignment of dates as in the case of Greek MSS. 


Litgraturs.—Ginsburg, Introd. to the Massoretico-Critical 
Edition of the Hebrew Bible, 1897; S. Davidson, Teat of the 
OT 2, 1859; Buhl, Canon and Te2zt of the OT 2, Eng. tr. 1892 ; 
Wickes, Accentuation of the so-called Prose Books, 1887; Driver, 
Notea on the Heb, Text of the Books of Samuel, 1890, pp. ix- 
xxxv, see also p. 057; Weir, Short Ilist. of the Heb. Text, 1899. 


iv. GREEK WRITING ON Paryrus.—We are far 
better situated with regard to knowledge of the 
manner in which the Greek Bible was written than 
is the case with the Hebrew Bible; for, whereas the 
earliest extant Hebrew MS is separated by more 
than a thousand years from the date of composition 
of the latest Hebrew book of the OT, we have 
(thanks to the discoveries made in Egypt within 
the last twelve seer) Greek MSS as early as the 
date at which Greek first began to be used asa 
vehicle for the Scriptures, From the first half of 
the 3rd cent. B.c. onwards we have a continuous 
stream of Greek MSS (not indeed biblical, but 
showing how the biblical MSS must have been 
written), at first exclusively on papyrus, but from 
the 4th cent. after Christ also on vellum. 

Greek writing upon papyrus falls into two cate- 
gories, literary and documentary, the former being 
used primarily for works of literature, but at times 
also for documents of special importance, such as 
petitions to the vreat magistrates; while the latter, 
primarily used for all sorts of non-literary docu- 
ments (receipts, contracts, accounts, letters, etc.), 
was also occasionally employed for private copies 
of literary works. Both classes have therefore to 
be taken into consideration with regard to the 
transmission of the sacred text. So far as the 
LXX is concerned, indeed, the non-literary hand 
is not of much importance, since there is no reason 
to suppose that the version circulated to any great 
extent among other than literary classes. Copies 
were, no doubt, occasionally made in the common 
hand for poor people or for pag use; but it is 
not ery that this happened to such an extent as 
materially to affect the textual tradition. With 
regard to the NT the case is different, as will be 
shown below. 

The literary hand of the 3rd cent. B.0., at the time of the pro- 
duction of the LXX, is known from the papyri extracted by 
Prof. Petrie from the cartonnaye of some mummy cases found 
by him at Gurob in 1889, of which the best, from a palwographic 
point of view, are the fragments of the PAwdo of Plato and the 
Antiope of Euripides. These are written in a very smal! uncial 
hand, neat and firm, in columns about 6 in. high and 23 in. wide. 
According to a rough calculation, two rolls of about 35 ft. each 
would be required to contain the Book of Genesis in the style of 
writing ep oyed in the Phado MS; and, even with a taller 
column and greater economy of space between the lines, it is 
certain that such a book could not have been contained in 
a singlo roll of normal length. The uncial hand on papyrus 
adinite of occasional ligatures betweon the letters, so that the 
distinction between uncial and cursive hands is Icas sharply 
marked on papyrus than on vellum. Besides the small literary 
hand just mentioned, the early Ptolemaic papyri show a larger 
and rougher uncial hand, likewise used for hterary purposes, 
but probably for cheaper and lIcss carefully executed copies, 
Tho non-literary hands of the period are various, but for the 
most part are very cursive, with broad letters freely spaced out 
and large ligatures. 

In the 2nd cent. B.c. two forms of literary hand are again 
found in existence (and it must be remembered that the extant 
evidence is still scanty, 80 that no description is likely to be 
exhaustive}—one (exemplified by the papyrus of Hyporides tn 
Athenogenem at the Louvre) being a square, firm hand, larger 
than that of the Petrie Phado, while the other (contained in a 
rhetorical papyrus, also at the Louvre) is smaller, weaker, and 
more sloping. The non-literary hand is generally less straggling 
than in the previous century, the larger forms of it_being often 
very handsome, and the smaller neat and flowing. The lst cent. 
8.0. ig a period of transition, the Roman conquest of Egypt 
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to a marked change of hand. Of literary 

e quite certainly attributed to this century, 
ut there are strong grounds for placing the Herculaneum rolls 
here, with a few others from Egypt. The Herculaneum papyri 
show a number of rather small, business-like hands, without 
much ornament, written in narrow columns on papyrus of 
moderate height, and from these epoed idea may be formed 
of the appearance of a MS of the LXX in the generation preced- 
ing the rth of our Lord. 


leading Bredtaly, 
pyri, few can 


For the lst cent. of the Christian era, and 
especially for the second half of it, during which 
the books of the N'I were written, we have fairly 
good evidence as to the current literary hand, and 
ample for the non-literary hand. The literary 
hand is rather larger than was usual in the Ptole- 
maic period, with well-rounded curves and not 
infrequent ligatures ; a graceful style of writing, 
and, at its best (asin a papyrus of the Odyssey in 
the British Museum), very handsome. It is not 
likely, however, that the authors and early copyists 
of the books of the NT often had writing of this 
excellence at their disposal. A better example of 
the style in which the autographs of the N'l’ may 
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forthcoming. Under these circumstances, the NT 
Scriptures must have circulated much in puyately 
written copies. A good example of such a copy 
of a literary work in a non- literary hand is 
provided by the papyrus of Aristotle’s 'A@nvalwy 
IIotrela, written at the end of the Ist cent. on 
the back of used papyrus, in fonr different hands, 
of which three are cursive and one a rough uncial. 
The cursive hands use abbreviations freely for 
common words and terminations (e.g. / = éorl, ¥’ 
=ydp, x’=xal, k‘=Kard, r=rhy, 1’ =7is, 7’=Tdv), 
and the possibility must be reckoned with that 
similarly written MSS enter, to some extent, into 
the textual history of the NT. The common hands 
of the Roman period are small and very cursive, 
and errors in transcription would consequently be 
easy ; to say nothing of the probable want of habits 
of literary exactness amony many of the copyists. 
No doubt, many well-written copies were also pro- 
duced, especially in the great towns where Christian 
communities were strony; and these would have a 
good chance of preserving a pure tradition, since 
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FIG. 8.—GREEK PAPYRUS ROLL, LATE 18T CENT. 
(Brit. Mus. Pap. 115, Hyperides, pro Euxenippo) 


have been written is provided by a MS of Hyperides 
in the British Museum, written in the latter part 
of the Ist cent. in a hand akin to the best con- 
temporary non-literary MSS (Fig. 3). Even, how- 
ever, when the author's autograph or the first 
transcripts were produced by competent scribes, 
the conditions of circulation among the Christian 
community make it practically certain that the 
Scriptures must often have been copied by private 
persons, unskilled in the art of writing, and think- 
ing, not of producing a volume fit for the book 
market, but of reading for themselves, or trans- 
mitting to their friends, the all-important narrative 
of the Master’s life. Throughout the first three 
centuries of the Christian era the books of the 
NT must have circulated mainly in channels out- 
side the ordinary book trade. Public libraries did 
not require them; churches must often have lost 
their copies in times of persecution ; professional 
scribes, unless they happened to be Christians, 
would not be empires to transcribe them ; and in 
country places skilled calligraphy would not be 


the literary hand of the Ist and 2nd cents. is clear 
and good, increasing in size, and perhaps in showi- 
ness, a8 time goes on. The most calligraphically 
elaborate papyri extant (two copies of the J/iad, bk. 
ii., at Oxford and in the British Museum) probably 
belong to the 2nd century. 

In the 3rd cent. a new element enters into con- 
sideration, namely the adoption of the codex form 
the roll form continuing alongside of it for a perio 
which cannot be exactly defined. At first the 
codex form was inferior, as a style of book pro- 
duction, to the roll form, being an adaptation to 
literary purposes of a form which had hitherto 
been adopted mainly for memuranda and rough 
drafts. here are signs, however, that it was 
early taken into use among the Christians for their 
private copies of the Scriptures. The evidence at 

resent available is too scanty to justify dogmatism, 

ut it certainly is the case that several of the 
earliest examples of the codex form contain Chris- 
tian writings, and that the majority of papyri of 
the 8rd cent. containing Christian writings are in 
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the codex form. Of the NT, two fragments are 
extant which are assigned to the 3rd cent., and 
three of the 4th; all these are in codex form, Of 
the O'T there are three fragments of the 3rd cent., 
of which one is certainly from a codex, and one is 
uncertain. In addition, the Oxyrhynchus fragment 
containing alleved sayings of our Lord is a leaf from 
a codex of the 8rd century. — It Buen therefore, 
that the codex form was generally used among 
Christians at an carlicr date than among people in 
general; fur of 21 non-Christian papyri assigned 
to the 3rd cent. only two are written in this form. 
These carly Christian codices are not showy 
specimens of the ecalligrapher’s art; on the con- 
trary, they are somewhat roughly written, unorna- 
mental productions, generally of small size, suitable, 
it may be thought, for easy conveyance and easy 
concealment. This fits in with what has been said 
above as to the character of the MSS in which the 
books of the N’I circulated before the recogni- 
tion of Christianity by the State. Prof. Hort has 
observed (dnivod. to NT, § 352) that the Codex 
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iniddle of the line, that of a comma, and at the foot of the line, 
that of a semicolon. In a few extant papyri these distinctions 
are observed ; but oftencr they are neglected, and the dot is 
placed above the line to denote all values.—Accentuation is not 
unknown, as it is in the earliest vellum uncials, but is rarely and 
sporadically applied. No papyrus MS has accents fully and 
systematically supplied, but some of the best-written of them 
(notably the Bacchylides MS) have them fairly plentifully. Less 
well-written MSS nave fewer of them, and i S in non-literar 

hands practically do not have them at all.—Separation of worde 
is not found, except in a few cases where ambiguity might 
result: here a single point is sometimes used to indicate the 
correct division. This is again especially the case in carefully 
written MSS, which are always more fully supplied with aids to 
comprehension than their commoner kindred. It is not at all 
likely that any of the early copies of the books of the NT were 
supplied with accents or punctuation, or had any indication of 
the division of words.—The use of abbreviations 6 non-literary 
hands has been mentioned above, In addition to the symbols 
there described, a common method of abbreviation is to dro 

the termination of a word, writing the last letter which is 
retained above the line: ¢.y. au? or avr® for evrég or abréy, 
yea for ypenue or ypauuersis, wossioc4 for rosiolos, and 80 On, 
Abbreviation by the omission of letters from the iniddle of a 
word is not practised, except in the common theological com- 


pendin (xs, 06, x5, ss, x.7.4,), Which are found from the 8rd cent. 
onwards, 
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(Codex Sarravianus, Leyden University Library, reduced.) 


Ephraemi in the i iostlyess must have been copied 
from a MS composed of small leaves; and it is 
ossible that it was snch a one as those which we 
ave been describing, —a private copy, without 
beauty of workmanship, and perhaps without much 
attention to precise accuracy of transcription. 
From this nfenitection for the codex form even on 
papyrus, the Christian Church was well prepared 
to make use of it when vellum began to come to 
the front as the material for book production. 


Before considering, however, the progress of palmography 
upon vellum, it will be as well to say something as to the 
minutie of Greek writing upon papyrus. In ordinary literary 

apyri, the writing is arranged in narrow columns, often leaning 
to the right, in uncial characters of medium aize (smaller than 
ig usual upon vellum), adinitting of ligatures between them toa 
limited extent. Enlarged initials are not used. Pauses in the 
seuse are indicated (if at all) by small blank spaces in the text, 
often accompanied by a paragraphus, or short horizontal atroke 
below the first letters of the lino in which a sentence ends,— 
Punctuation in the ordinary sense is very rarely found in prose 
MSS, but It occurs sporadically in a few MSS. In one or two 
very carly MSS a donble dot, like a colon, is used to separate 
sentences ; but usually only a single dot isemployed. According 
to the strict system, developed by the Alexandrian grammarians, 
a dot placed above the line has the value of a full stop; in the 


LITeERaTURK. — Thompson, Kenyon, Birt, Gardthawsen, opp. 
ciult.; Blass, art. ‘Paliographie,’ in Miiller’s Jlandbuch der 
klassischen Alterthiomesiissenschaft (1892); Grenfell and Hunt, 
Oxyrhynchua Papyri, pta. {. il. (1899-1900). 

v. GREEK UNCIAL WRITING ON VELLUM.—The 
supersession of papyrus by vellum has been de- 
scribed in 8ii. ‘The supersession, however, was 
not immediate and absolute; for it is clear that 
copies of the Scriptures continued occasionally to 
be inscribed on papyrus as long as the material 
itself was accessible. Fragments of such MSS are 
in existence (such as a Psalter in the British 
Musenm, and the Books of Zechariah and Malachi 
ina MS at Heidelbery) which are attributable to 
the 7th cent. ; and much later than this no Greek 
MS on papyms can be, on account of the Arab con- 

uest, which closed Egypt to the Christian world. 
but from the 4th cent. onwards papyrus takes a 
secondary place. From that century we have the 
Vatican and Sinaitic Codices, and we know by 
tradition of the 50 volumes prepared for the 
churches of Constantinople; and it is not likely 
that any papyrus MS, extant or hereafter to be 
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discovered, can be put into successful comparison 
with these. From this time forward, moreover, 
there was nothing to prevent the free multiplica- 
tion of copies of the Scriptures, with all the 
resources of trained penmanship. The textual 
tradition of the NT henceforth runs, not through 
juavete copies, but through the great churches and 
ibraries ; and if Constantinople and Cresarea used 
vellum, there is no reason to doubt that their ex- 
ample was followed in Rome and Antioch and even 
Alexandria ; indeed there is good reason for believ- 
ing, on paleovraphical grounds, that the Vatican 
and Sinaitic Codices, and still more the Codex 
Alexandrinus, were produced in Egypt. It is 
therefore to vellum MSS that we must look for 
the custodians of the sacred text from about the 
date of the Council of Nicma. 


The palwography of vellum MSS haa been studied much longer 
than that of papyri, and rests on a far wider consensus of com- 
tentopinion. It may therefore be treated the more briefly here. 
he earliest vellum MSS show a resemblance to the papyri, not 
only in the use of narrow columns (sce § ii.), but in the handwrit- 
ingethemselves. It appearsthat, when vellum was taken into use 
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begins in the iniddle of a line, the first letter of the firat com- 
plete line) not only Haan into the margin, but is considerably 
enlarged. In Jater MSS still these enlarged initiala become the 
subject of ornamentation, until we reach the magnificent Illu- 
minated initials of the Middle Ages, In the 6th cent. the style 
of writing grows generally heavier, and there is more distinc- 
tion between the thick and thin strokes of a letter. In many 
MSS, too, the characters are larger, especially in the purple 
MSS, which are a notable feature of this period. In Egyptian 
MSS of this period (e.g. the Oodex Marchalianus of the 
Prophets) a somewhat stiff and angular style is adopted, which 
is akin to the hand found in Coptic MSS. After the 6th cent. 
the best age of uncial writing is past. In the 7th cent. the 
writing began to assume a sloping form,—always a sign of 
degeneracy,—and to compensate for ita losa of natural strength 
and firmness by excrescences in the shape of exaggerated knobs 
and bara at the extremities of the letters. Added to this a 
tendency to lateral compression is found, which culminates in 
the so-called ‘Slavonic’ uncials which doniinate the 8th and 9th 
centuries. In these, whether upright or sloping, the letters are 
heavy and angular, and tall in proportion to their width. A 
letter like O, instead of being a circle, is compressed into an oval, 
or even a diamond shape; while T, K, I’, and other letters have 
large bars at the enda of their projecting limbs, A reaction 
occurs in the 10th cent., when a return to the square and well- 
rounded characters of the 4th to 6th cents. {s seen; but by thie 
time the day for uncial writing was past, and ite place was to be 
taken by a smaller and less cumbrous style. 
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FIG. 6.---GRREK MINUSCULE CODEX, LOTI! CBNT. 
(Brit. Mus. Add. MS 11800). 


for the best copies of literary works, the scribes abandoned the 
sloping and somewhat inelegant writing which is characteristic 
of the papyri of the 8rd cent., and cast back to the better 
modelag of an earlicr period. The uncial* characters of the 
Vatican and Sinaitic Codices appear to be modelled on the best 
papyrus MSS of the Ist and 2nd cents., a square, upright uncial 
of mediurn size, written with much simplicity of style. Liga- 
tures between letters are entirely eschewed, and no cursive 
element appears in the writing at all. The Cod. Vaticanus has 
no punctuation or accents by the first hand, no separation of 
words, no enlarged initials, no projection of letters into the 
margin to denote a new paragraph. The same is the case with 
the Ood. eas ee 4) of the Pent., probably of the early 
Sth century. The Cod. Sinaiticus differs only in the last detail, 
the first letter of a new paragraph projecting very slightly into 
the margin, but without enlargement. Inthe Cod. Alexandrinus, 
assigned to the first half of the 6th cent., the hand is larger and 
heavier, the number of columns on a page {s reduced to two, 
and the first letter of a new paragraph (or, if the paragraph 


* The term is derived from an expression of Jerome's (preef. 
ad Jobd.), ‘uncialibus (‘inch-long’), ut vulgo afunt, Htteris,’ 
and is applied to writing in See letters, each formed separ- 
ately, as distinct from the smaller minuscule style, introduced 
in the 9th cent., which lent itself easily to cursive writing. In 
vellum MSS the distinction between uncial and minuscule is 
clearly marked ; but on papyrus it is less evident, and uncial 
writing on papyrus, as stated above, admitted not infrequently 
@ cursive element. 


LITERATURE. — Thompson, op, etf.; Gardthausen, op. cit. ; 
Palteographical Society, facsimiles of MSS; Omont, Facsimilés 
des plus anciens manuscrits ee ... de la Ribl. Nat. 1802, 
Kenyon, Facsimiles of Biblica 


MSS in the Brit. Mus. 1900, 

vi. GREEK MINUSCULE WRITING, — The great 
defect of uncial writing as a vehicle of literature 
was its cumbrousness. Written without ligatures, 
in large, heavily-formed letters, it occupied more 
time and more space than its predecessor on 
papyrus, and could not be adapted to the produc- 
tion of cheap or handy volumes. Up to the 7th 
cent. this need was supplied, as has been shown 
above, by copies upon papyrus; and the failure of 
the supply of this material drove the scribes ulti- 
mately to the production of a substitute, Further, 
as uncial writing degenerated, it lost its sole re- 
commendation—the beauty of the volumes written 
in that style; and the way was open to a successor. 
Both these wants were supplied by an adaptation 
of the cursive style of common writing to the 
purposes of literature. It is not to be supposed 


that uncials were ever the sole manner of writin 
Krom the earliest point at which 


in existence. 
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we have extant remains of Greek writing (3rd 
cent. B.C.), cursive writing is found in existence 
side by side with uncial; and common-sense tells 
us that this must always have been the case, such 
wee beiny required for ordinary use, quite apart 
from the needs of book production, We now have 
plentiful examples of Greek cursive writing from 
the 3rd cent. B.C. to the 7th cent. after Christ, with 
a few specimens from the 8th cent. ; and it is only 
through the accident of the Arab conquest of 
Egypt that we are unable to trace its develop- 
ment on into the 9th cent. The extant evidence, 
however, is enough to show that the minuscule 
hand which was taken into use for literary pur- 
poses in the 9th cent. is the direct descendant of 
that which is found in the Byzantine papyri of the 
6th and 7th centuries. The forms of nearly all 
the letters are the same; only the exuberances of 
the Byzantine style are repressed, the size of the 
characters (which is ofteri considerable) reduced, 
and the whole made far more calligraphic. The 
Greek minuscule MSS of the 9th and 10th cents. 
are, in fact, as beautiful examples of writing as 
exist anywhere; and at thesame time the economy 
in space and labour, as compared with the coarse 
Slavonic uncials which receded them, is very con- 
siderable(Fig.5). The ehect of the reformation upon 
the textual tradition of the Greek Bible was very 

eat. The multiplication of copies was rendered 
infinitely easier, the possession of them was placed 
within the reach of a much wider circle, and 
the consultation of the Scriptures was great! 
facilitated. The extant uncial MSS of the NT 
number Jess than 200, the extant minuscules are 
nearly 3000; and though much must be allowed 
for the greater antiquity of the former style (and 
consequently greater certninty of the destruction 
of MSS), very much of the disparity must be due 
to the increased ease with which the minuscule could 
be produced. 

Into the details of Greck minuscule writing 
from the 9th cent. to the 15th it is not necessary 
to enter here. When all are so far removed from 
the original autographs, little turns on the precise 
date of a minuscule MS of the Bible. It is the 
character of the text contained in them, and the 
evidence thence derivable as to the archetypes 
from which they are descended, that make them 
valuable or the reverse. Moreover, it is not possible 
to describe the successive styles of minuscule 
writing, with the slight variations by which the 
typical hand of one century can (more or less pre- 
cariously) be distinguished from that of another, 
without a copious use of facsimiles. For these the 
reader may be referred to the publications of the 
Paleographical Suciety or the series of facsimiles 
of dated MSS in the Bibliothtque Nationale issued 
by M. Omont. ‘These illustrate at once the pre- 
dominant hands of the successive centuries, and 
the uncertainty which must always attend the 
precise fixing of undated MSS, owing to the 
Sporadic reappearances of the various hands at 
considerable intervals of time. 

The earliest extant dated minuscule MS is dated in a.p. 835 
(the Uspensky Gospels); and in the course of this century, 
though the tuncial style was by no means yet extinct, the 
minuscule hand was perfected into a style of great beauty. It 
is a firin, upright hand, rather square in character, and some- 
times leaning slightly backwards, The lettcra are frequently 
linked together, but only jn small groups. The breathings are 
angular (+ 4 « 4), the accents small and inconspicuous, The 
characters are pis minuscule, without intermixture of uncial 
forms. The writing stands upon the lines ruled in the vellum. 
Towards the end of the 10th cent. a change is made in this 
respect, and the writing frequently depends from the ruled 
ines. Unclal forms of certain letters (such ag », *, v) creep in 
me among the minuscules. A looser style of writing is 
mlopted, the letters being less firm and square, and more freely 
Bpe out. This is especially characteristic of a number of 
MISS of classical authors written about the 11th cent., and the 


same tendencies continue progressively in the succeeding cen- 
buries. In the llth cent., too, the rounded breathing inakes 
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its appearance, and in the 12th it is definitely established as the 
aaa ioe In the 12th cent. the minuscule hand is often large 
and somewhat handsome, though without the compactness of 
the earlier style; but from this point it degenerates more de- 
cisively. The forms of the letters become more irregular, 
accents are larger and more conspicuous, the practice of con- 
traction is introduced, which in later MSS increases to such an 
extent as to render them unintelligible except after a special 
study of the various marks of abbreviation. Accente also are 
frequently formed in one stroke with the letters, and in every 
respect the tendency to cursiveness increases, The Renaissance, 
with its revival of ‘riberest in Greek in the West, and the in- 
creased demand for handsome specimens of Greek writing which 
it produced, led to some improvement in calligraphy ; but here 
the invention of printing stepped in, and the handiwork of the 
scribe was superseded by the mechanical precision of the press. 


LirrraTuRE, — The authorities cited in § v.: Omont, Fae- 
similés dea manuacrits grecs datés de la Bibliotheque Nationale 
du txe au wive siecle, 1890, and Facsimilés des manuacrits nrece 
deg ave et axvie sieclea, 1887; Wattenbach and von Velsen, 
si a Codicum Grecorum lUtlterie minusculte scriptorum, 

vii. LATIN WriItTING.—It does not come within 
the scope of this article to consider all the forms 
of writing in which the Bible has circulated ; but 
the Latin version holds such a uniqne position, as 
the Bible of the West, and one of such special 
interest to us, that a short description of Latin 
writing may be useful, Of its early stayes, before 
the veneral adoption of vellum, we have much 
less knowledge clin in the case of Greek; for the 
papyri found in Egypt, which are our chief source 
of information of the pre-vellum period, contain 
but very few examples of Latin writing. Even 
the papyri of Herculaneum are alinost wholly 
Grenk : and thongh we know that papyrus was 
the main material of book production throughout 
the whole of the :nost productive period of Roman 
literature, and continued to be employed for liter- 
ary purposes as late as the 7th cent., and for 
certain official purposes (notably papal rescripts) 
down to the beyvinning of the 11th cent., we have 
no literary works of any substantial size now ex- 
tant on this material, with the exception of a few 
papyrus codices of the 6th and 7th cents., long after 
the victory of vellum had been accomplished. We 
have nothing to show us what the first editions 
of Cicero and Ciesar, of Virgil and Horace, or even 
of Tacitus and Pliny, were like. The history of 
the Latin literary hand beyins, where the history 
of the Greek literary hand began until recently, 
with the rise of vellum. Of the early non-literary 
hand we have rather more evidence, in the shape 
of a few papyri and a considerable number of wax 
tablets; and this may have been used, like the 
Greek non-literary hand, for the dissemination of 
the Scriptures in very early times. On this point, 
however, there is at present no evidence. 


On vellum the history of Latin writing follows substantially 
the same course as the Greek. It begins with an elaborately- 
written majuscule hand, in which all the letters are separate ; 
and this is ultimately superseded by a minuscule hand, which 
from the 9th cent. to the 15th is the universal vehicle of litera- 
ture, In the majuscule type of hand, however, distinctions are 
introduced which find no place in Greek. The earliest phase is 
that of writing in capitals, in which rounded forms of letters are 
rare, the general character being the same as that of Inscriptions 
upon stone. These, again, are subdivided into equare capitals, 
in which the letters aro even in height and square in build, and 
rustic, in which the horizontal strokes are very short in propor- 
tion to the perpendicular. Of square capitals very few speci- 
mens now remain (notably two fragmentary MSS of Virgil), and 
it seems clear that they were used only for éditions de luxe, and 
never were the form of writing exclusively in use. The shapes 
of the letters are exsentially the same asin rustic capitals, only 
they are increased in breadth. The two styles are contempor- 
aneous, and of the two the rustic style is unquestionably that 
which was incommon use. It is also the earlier in date, going 
back to the papyrus period (¢.g. a Roman military roll of a.D. 156, 
Pul. Soc. ii. 165); while the heavier square capitals can hardly 
have been written except on vellum. Rustio capitals are found 
in the great carly MSS of Virgil, the Romanus and Palatinus of 
the 4th cent., and the Mediceus of the 5th; also in the Bembine 
Terence (4th-5th cent.), the Paris Prudentius (6th cent.), and 
even as late as the Psalter falsely attributed to St. Augustine, 
but really of the early 8th cent., and the Utrecht Psalter of the 
9th cent. Commoner, however, than the rustic hand,—at any 
rate from the éth cent. onwards,—is the other form of the 
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majuecule hand known as wnctal. In this style many of the 
letters (notably A D E H M), which are angular in the capital 
hand, are rounded into curves, and verti strokes are habitu- 
ally carried above or below the line of writing. This is the 
hand found in the earliest extant MSS of the Latin Bible, such 
as the Codd. Vercellensis (4th cent.), Veronensis and Palatinua 
(4th-5th cent.), Bobbiensis (5th-Gth cent.), and other fragments 
of the Old Latin version; and from the 6th cent. onwards it 
ousts the capital style from the field, with the exception of a 
few isolated examples, such as those inentioned above, At first 
rather a small and irregular hand, without much pretension to 
beauty, it improves in regularity, firmness, and handsomeness 
up to the beginning of the 8th cent.; the MSS of that period, 
such as the Lindisfarne Gospels and the Cod. Amlatinus, being 
probably the most magnificent examples of Latin writing in 
existence. Meanwhile there was a tendency to Intermix min- 
uscule forms with uncials in writing of a less formal character, 
and this, which is known as the hal/-uncial style, is found as 
early as the 6th cent. adopted into use for literary purposes 
aie a MS of Hilary at Rome, written not later than a.p. 500-10). 
ubsisting side by side with the uncial style, the half-uncial 
hands paved the way for a general adoption of minuscules, which 
thus comes by an easier and lesa abrupt transition than in the 
case of Greek. On the one hand, the inajuscule style had been 
gradually toned down successively from capital to uncial, from 
uncial to half-uncial; on the other, the cursive hand in daily 
use for common purposes was raised into the various ‘ national’ 
hands, Lombardic, Visigothic, and Merovingian, which, though 
inelegant enough, were still book-hands of a kind. By the 8th 
cent. the old literary hands had been broken up, and their place 
taken by these various species of mixed hands which had 
neither the beauty of the majuscule nor the case and simplicity 
of the cursive. From this state of chaos Latin calligraphy was 
rescued by the reforms introduced in the reign and under the 
inspiration of ibegitiaa di The Oaroline reform, accomplished 
principally at the school of Tours, under the direction of Alcuin 
of York, evolved a style of writing which was at once graceful 
and clear, easy both to write and to read, which was destined 
to supersede the various national hands then in existence, and 
form the foundation of the minuscule hand which was the 
vehicle of literature until the invention of printing. To the 
Caroline minuscule style belong the Bibles containing the re- 
censions of the Vulgate text by Alcuin hiinself and by Theodulf 
of Orleans; while the beautiful uncials of the various contem- 
porary ‘Golden’ Gospels, produced perhaps in the palace schools 
at Aachen, show how the best traditions of the 8th cent. could 
be carried on. 

It is impossible here to follow the developments of Latin 
palsography in all their details. For the history of the biblical 
text perhaps the most notable is the compressed hand of the 
13th cent., in which so many Bibles are still extant. Coming 
after the bold and handsome hand of the 12th cent., its rigidity 
and compression are very noticeable, The scribe seems anxious 
to econornize space to the last degree; and this, alded by the 
very thin vellum then in use, enables him to produce Bibles in 
a& comparatively small compass. It is natural to connect this 
activity on the part of the scribes {n multiplying copies of the 
Bible with the activity of the scholars of the University of Paris 
at this same period in revising and stereotyping ita text; the 
whole testifying to an increased interest in the reading of the 
Scriptures, which may perhaps be attributed to the influence of 
St. Louls. In the 14th and 15th cents. it is only necessary to 

oint out the divergence of styles in the north and south of 
urope; the northern countries developing a heavy character, 
which, imitated by the printing-press of Gutenberg, was the 
parent of the ‘ black-letter’ type of the Mazarin Bible and other 
early printed books; while in Italy a happier taste led to a 
renaissance of the Caroline style in the beautiful Italian hand 
from which, through the intermediary of Aldus and the other 
printers of the south, our modern types are derived. 


LitsrATURB.—Thompson, op. cit.; Paleographical Soctety, 
facsimiles; Marini, 7 Papiri Diplomatici, 1805; Wattenbach 
and Zangemeister, Exempla Codicum Latinorum litteris majus- 
culig scriptorum, 1876-79; Delisle, Album Palé raphique 
1887; Kenyon, Faosimiles of Biblical MSS in the British 
Museum, 1900. 


vill, PALIMPSESTS.—A few special subjects re- 
main to be noticed. One peculiar class of MSS 
consists of palimpsests, or MSS from which the 
original writing has been removed in order that 


the material may be used again. With papyrus 
this could hardly be done. ‘The material would 


not stand scraping with a knife, and, although ink 
could be removed with a sponge, it does not appear 
that this could be effected (at any rate without 
considerable damage to the surface) except when 
the ink was fresh and had not sunk deeply in. 
Certainly it is very seldom that traces of an earlier 
writing are observable on papyrus. Since the 
writing was in the first instance confined to one 
side of the roll, the verso was still left open for 
use by a later possessor when writing material 
ran short; and further than this it does not seem 
to have been usual or possible to go. With vellum 
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it was different. The tougher material admitted 
of the use of the knife, with which the scribe is 
habitually represented in medisval miniatures, 
and many instances are known of MSS in which 
the original writing has been scraped or washed 
off, and a later work substituted. Such MSS are 
known as palimpsests (‘scraped again,’ mdéduw and 
Ydw); and, since the original writing is seldom 
wholly obliterated, it is often possible to decipher 
it in whole or in part. The most notable MSS 
of the Bible in this cntegory are the Codex 
Ephraemi (C) at Paris, the Codex Nitriensis (R) in 
the British Museum, and the Sinaitic Codex of the 
Old Syriac version. In the first instance the upper 
writing is Greek, in the two others Syriac, Other 
biblical palimpsests are the Codex Dublinensis 
(O of the LXX, Z of the Gospels), Codex CHyple: 
ferratensis ( of the LXX), the Codices D°7, P, vi 
Tr, W, Wt (in part), 2, T, 15, of the Gospels, M, 
P, 3, of the Acts, R of the Pauline Epistles, ¢ of the 
Old Latin Gospels, s of the OL Acts, gue of the 
OL Pauline E istles, the Fragmenta Wireabur- 
ensia of the OL Pentatench and Prophets, some 
eaves at Vienna of the OL Kings, a Reichenau 
fragment of the OL IJ’salms, some Vatican and 
St. Gall fragments of the OL Prophets, and some 
fragments of the Pauline Epistles in Gothic at 
Milan. In most of these MSS the original writin 
is of the 5th or 6th cent. ; the upper writing is o 
various dates. 

Lirerature. — Scrivener, Jntrod. to Text. Crit. of N74; 


Gregory, Prolegomena to Tischendort's NZ Grace; Swete, 
Introd, to the OT' tn Greek, 


ix. STICHOMETRY AND COLOMETRY.—A_ orlxos 
(lit. ‘row’) is used primarily to mean a line of 
poetry. Hence it comes to denote a length of 
writing equal to an average line of poetry, and in 
this sense is used as a unit of measurement for 
literary purposes. Books are described 18 possess- 
ing so many orlxo., and scribes were paid according 
to the number of orixo written by them. Thus 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (vi. 1126) states that 
the extant works of Demosthenes contained 50,000 
or 60,000 orlxor; and the edict of Diocletian, de 
pretiis rerum venalium, fixes the seribe’s pry at 26 
denarii per 100 orlyo for the more expensive style 
of writing, and 20 denarii for the second quality. 
Galen (de Placit, Hipp. et Plat. viii. 1) expressly 
states that the unit of measurement was the 
average Homeric hexameter, reckoned at 16 aye 
lables (it was independently calculated by Ch. 
Graux as 37-38 letters, but Galen’s statement 
shows that the syllable was the basis of calcula- 
tion actually adopted), Jtendel Harris has argued 
that the average iambic line of 12 syllables was 
also employed at times, and that this is, in fact, 
the second quality mentioned in the edict of 
Diocletian ; but explicit confirmation of this hypo- 
thesis has not yet been obtained. The system of 
stichometry was also applied to Latin MSS, though 
evidences of its use are less numerous. A 4th cent. 
MS in the Phillipps Library at Cheltenham (Momm- 
sen, Hermes, xxi.) contains a computation of the 
contents of the works of Cyprian in orlyo which 
are the average Vergilian hexameter. ‘The number 
of ozlxor in the various books of the Bible is stated 
in many MSS, no doubt for the purpose of cal- 
culating the scribe’s pay; but there are consider- 
able discrepancies in the figures. The oldest 
extant Eales of biblical stichometry are the 
Cheltenham list (which includes the biblical books 
as well as Cyprian), a list (applying to the Pauline 
Epistles only) in the Cod. Sinaiticus (&), @ list in 
the Cod. Claromontanus (D ™""), a list in an 8th 
cent. Freisingen MS at Munich, published by C. H. 
Turner, and the list of Nicephorus in the 9th cent. : 
for the figures see Swete, Introd. to the OT tn 
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Greek, p. 346 ; Scholz, Prolegomenu to the NT, vol. 
i. p. xxviii; Turner, Journ. Theol. Stud. ii. 236. 
The division into orixo, which is purely mechanical, 
must be distinguished from the division of texts 
into xGd\a and xéuuara, which is a division into 
clauses according to the sense. Some MSS are 
thus written, not continuously, but in short sense- 
lines of varying Iength, presumably in the first 
instance to facilitate reading aloud. Such colo- 
metry was a special feature of the edition of the 
Acta and Epistles by Euthalius, and crpents now 
in the chief MS of that edition, If of the Pauline 
Epistles. It is also used in the bilingual MSs, 
D D, E,, in order to keep the two versions more 
exactly parallel than they would be in continuous 
script, and to facilitate comparison between them. 
Between «Oda and xéuyara there is no elear dis- 
tinction, but the latter denotes somewhat shorter 
clauses than the former. 


LITERATURR.—Graux, Revue de Philologie, 1878, p. 97; Diels, 
Hlermes, xvii, 1882; J. Kendel Warris, Stichometry, 1893; 
Thompson, op. et. ch. vi. 


x. LIBRARIES.—In conclusion, it may be useful 
to give some account of the manner in which books 
were preserved in ancient and medieval times. 
The most ancient library of which wo have precise 
knowledge is that of Ashur-bani-pal, king of 
Assyria (B.C, G68: 626), the contents of which have 
actually come down en mrsse to the present day. 
It was not founded by Ashur-bani-pal, having 
existed under his predecessors, Sargon, Senna- 
echerib, and ashadane but it was under his 
mutronage that it assumed its great proportions. 
io set himself deliberately to collect books, send- 
ing scribes to make copics of works in other 
libraries, and instructing scholars to compile 
vocabularies of the Sumerian and Assyrian lan- 
guages, In 1850 this library was disinterred by 
Sir H. Layard from the mounds of NKouyunjik, 
and its contents, amounting to over 20,000 tablets, 
are now in the British Muscum. The tablets 
appear to have been laid on shelves, grouped in 
Ae and labelled. ‘They included historical, 
literary, theological, magical, and scientifie works, 
as well as letters, contracts, and other business 
documents ; and the library was apparently accoss- 
ible to the people in SIG Ligypt there 
must have been depositories of the papyrus rolls, 
which were produced in large numbers from very 
early times; probably, the literature being almost 
wholly theological, they were preserved in or 
about the temples. Diodorus Siculus (i. 58) states 
that Osymandyas, who has been identified with 
Ramses 1, possessed a Jarge library; and two 
officials of his time are described as librarians. 
But no details are known of these early Egyptian 
libraries. — Nor have we express mention of libraries 
in Palestine in pre-Christian tines,* though the 
references in the Books of Samucl and Kings to 
other books suygest the probability of the exist- 
ence of some repository where these works might 
be consulted (28 8, 1K 1"! 14282 1523 etc.). 
—In the early history of Greece, even when her 
literature was at its height, libraries (as dis- 
tinct from public record othces, which certainly 
existed in Athens and presumably elsewhere) play 
but a small part. Pisistratus is stated to have 
formed a library, which was taken to Persia by 
Xerxes, and restored long after by Seleucus Nicator 
(Aull, Gell, vi. 17) Atheneus (i. 4) mentions 
libraries belon¢ing to Polycrates of Samos, Nico- 
crates of Cyprus, the archon FEuclides, the poet 
Euripides, and Aristotle. The latter is said by 
Strabo to have been the first. person to collect books; 
and indeed it is evident that his works could not 


* Little importance attaches to the statement in 2 Mac 213 
about Nehemiah founding a library (xaraSarrcpsves Si8rscOnany), 
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have been produced without a library. After his 
death his library was preserved atScepsis; and, after 
having been sold to Apellicon of Teos and brought to 
Athens, it was ultimately taken by Sulla to Rome. 
The two most famous libraries of the Greek world, 
however, were those of Pergamum and Alexandria. 
The former, founded by Attalus I, and Eumenes II. 
at the end of the 3rd cent. and beginning of the 
2nd cent. B.C., flourished greatly for a century and 
a half, but ultimately was transported by Mark 
Antony to Alexandria to replace that which had 
been destroyed by fire in Caesar’s wars. It is said 
to have consisted of 200,000 rolls at that time. 
The library of Alexandria, founded perhaps by 
Ptolemy J.,wasespecially encouraged by Ptolemy I. 
(Philadelplus). It was a department of the great 
Museum, and every effort was made to gather inte 
it all extant literature, and to attract the best 
scholars to accept posts in connexion with it. 
According to the well-known story embodied in 
the letter of Aristeas, it was in connexion with 
the establishment of the Alexandrian library, and 
at the express desire of Vtolemy Philadelphus, 
that the production of the LXX was undertaken. 
The main Jibrary, in the Museum, is stated to 
have been destroyed during the siege of Cresar 
in Alexandria, and thenceforth the principal Alex- 
andrian library was that of the Serapeum, which 
previously had held a secondary place. This in 
turn suffered greatly at the sack of the Serapeum 
by Bishop Theophilus in 390, so that it is doubtful 
if much was left to be destroyed by the Arabs in 
641. From the date of the foundation of these 
two great libraries, public libraries, previously 
almost unknown in Greece, scem to have become 
common. Volybins (xii. 27) in the 2nd cent. B.C. 
speaks as if they would naturally be found in most 
large towns, At dame they were of later growth. 
Private collections of books must certainly have 
been known to Varro, and Cicero’s library was an 
extensive one for those days. Amilius Paullus 
and Lucullus brought back libraries from their 
wars in the Fast. Cusar planned the establish- 
ment, of a public library; but the execution of it 
was left to Augustus, who, however, had been 
slightly anticipated by Asinins Pollio. T'rom this 
point public tvehnius, often in connexion with 
temples, became cominon in Rome, as elsewhere. 
A conerete example of a library, though on a 
small scale, is provided by that at Hierculaneum, 
in which the papyrus rolls, now in the Naples 
Museum, were found. It was avery small room, 
with shelves round the walls, on which lay the 
rolls (1756 in number); and a cabinet, also con- 
taining rolls, stood in the middle of the room. 
Coming to Christian times and Christian litera- 
ture, it must have been long before anything in 
the nature of a library was required. The only 
books with which Christians, as such, had to deal 
were those of the OT and NT, and the few books 
which for a time hovered on the border of the 
Canon, such as the Epistles of Clement and Bar- 
nabas, the Shepherd of Hermas, the Cospel of 
Peter, and the like. These would either be in 
private possession or the property of a Church, 
which would also, in time, require something in 
the nature of service books. The earliest Christian 
libraries, therefore, apart from the small collections 
which an individual might have, were attached to 
churches ; but even these could not attain to any 
considerable size, so long as they were liable to 
dispersion in the days of persecution. The earliest 
of which we have individual knowledge is that 
which Pamphilus (+ A.D. 308) established at Cesarea, 
consisting primarily of the works of Origen. Here 
the great scholar’s {fexapla and Tetrapla were pre- 
served, and the colophons of several MSS (not- 
ably the Codd. Sinaiticus and Marchalianus, and 
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Cod. H of the Pauline Epistles) testify to the 
use of these autographs for the purposes of 
revision. On the adoption of Christianity as the 
religion of the State, a library was founded by 
Constantine in his new capital, which was greatly 
increased by his successors. With the institution 
of monasticism, monasteries as well as churches 
became the homes of libraries. Pachomius, the 
founder of monasticism in Egypt, required his 
monks to study the Scriptures, and his rules 
(Migne, Patr. Grec. xl.) clearly imply ready 
access to manuscripts. Throughout the Eastern 
empire, though learning was never so exclusively 
the possession of the clergy as it became in the 
West, the large majority of scribes were con- 
nected with churches or monasteries. Naturally, 
this is especially the case with MSS of the Bible 
or theological works; but in the list of scribes 
of Greek MSS of all kinds, whose names are on 
record, by far the most are monks or clerics (Gardt- 
hausen, Griech. Pal. p. 302 ff.). In the West, so 
long as the old Roman civilization remained, 
private and public libraries continued to exist 
throughout the SE: and the great provincial 
mansions of the nobility were well stocked with 
books, literary culture being one of the marks of 
that leisured and luxurious section of society.* 
The irruptions of the barbarians swept this civi- 
lization away. The pagan institutions for the 
preservation and multiplication of literature went 
to the ground, and the sole libraries which con- 
tinued to exist were those of churclies, and 
especially of monasteries. Benedict, like Pach- 
omius in the East, prescribed reading as one of the 
special duties of his monks, thereby establishing 
a tradition which became an honourable charac- 
teristic of monasticism in general, and of the 
Benedictines in particular. In the early part of 
the Middle Ages, learning flourished most in the 
north of England, which was made famous by the 
scholarship of Bede and by the excellent schools of 
Wearmouth and Jarrow. Froin the north of Eng- 
land proceeded what are perhaps the most beauti- 
fully written MSS that Latin scribes ever pro- 
duced—the Codex Amiatinus and the Lindisfarne 
Gospels. The history of these MSS establishes a 
point of some importance, namely the ease with 
which books were transferred from one part of 
Europe to another. ‘The Lindisfarne Gospels was 
certainly transcribed from an exemplar brought 
from Naples; and the Codex Amiatinus, which 
must have been copied from the same or a similar 
volume, was itself (though it is one of the largest 
MSS in existence) conveyed from England to Rome 
as a gift to the Pope, From England learning 
spread southward to France and Switzerland; and 
while Alcuin founded the famous school of Tours, 
from which a new tradition of calligraphy came 
forth to influence all Europe, Irish monks founded 
(and to a large extent peopled) St. Gall, which 
became the centre of learning and of writing 
in the Rhone valley and the adjacent countries. 
As monasticism grew and the monasteries became 
rich, so did their libraries increase. Monte Cas- 
sino, Bobbio, Grotta Ferrata, in Italy; Fleury, 
Cluny, Corbie, St. Germain des Prés, in France; 
Fulda, Reichenau, in Germany ; St. Gall, in Swit- 
zerland; Canterbury (both bt Augustine’s and 
Christ (Church), Rochester, St. Albans, York, 
Durham, in England,—these are only a few of the 
most famous monasteries whose libraries were 


* See, Dill, Roman Society in the last Century of the 


Western Empire, p. 164 ff. 


peels: homes of literature in the ages preceding 
the invention of printing. The accommodation 
for books was at first neither large nor luxurious, 
The early buildings of monasteries show no place 
for a library. The books (apart from such precious 
ones as were placed in the shrine of the patron 
saint) were stored in cupboards (armaria) along 
the sides of the cloister, or in recesses in its walls ; 
and in the cloister the monks read and copied 
them. In course of time tle cloister windows 
adjoining the books were ,lazed as a protection, 
and the elder monks, at lenst, had ‘carrells’ or 

ews in which they could sit at their work. As 

ooks multiplied, increased provision had to be 
made for them. In the Cistercian houses, small 
cupboard-like rooms were introduced, in which 
the books lay upon shelves round the walls, much 
after the fashion of the Roman library at Hercul- 
aneum. In the 14th and 15th centuries larger 
rooms were provided, generally above some earlier 
building ; and here the books could be arranged in 
regular bookcases, Libraries are provided for also 
in the statutes of the earliest colleges at the univer: 
sities; and the manner of them can be realized 
from examples still extant, as in the Laurentian 
hbrary at Florence. Sometimes the books lay on 
desks, sometimes they stood on shelves, with 
desks below or above on which they could be 
placed for consultation. In either case they were 
normally attached to their place by chains, so that 
they could not be carried away without permission. 
Kor the copying of MSS special scriptoria were 
provided in the great monasteries, and monks with 
a turn for literature were told off for this duty ; so 
that in many places (as at Grotta Ferrata or St. 
Albans) distinct traditions of penmanship were 
established, and special styles, whether of historical 
chronicles or of illuminated miniatures, were culti- 
vated. Tor a long time these were practically 
confined to monasteries, Only with the revival 
of learning did literature and art issue ont to the 
world in general ; and then the end of the reign of 
manuscripts was at hand. In the 15th and 16th 
centuries we find many scribes (especially the 
Greek scribes in Italy) and many miniaturists who 
were certainly laymen; and so, before the decline 
of monasticism was accomplished, its special work 
as the oxclusive guardian of literature was done, 
and the secular world was ready to take into its 
own keeping the heritage of learning which the 
monks had been so largely instrumental in hand- 
ing down to it. 

LITERATURE.—Guide to the Babylonian and Assyrian An- 
tiquities in the British Museuin, 1900, pp. 84-78; Dziatzko, 
art. ‘Bibliotheken’ in Pauly-Wissowa, /i/s ; Edwards, Memotre 
of Librartes, 1859, Libraries and Foundera of Libraries, 1865; 
S. . Maitland, Whe Dark Ages4, iss; F. A, Gasquet, Sume 
Notes on Mediwval Monastic Libraries, 1891; J. W. Clark, 
The Care of Bovks, 1901. 

On Heb. (also Pha@n., Palmyr., Aram., etc.) palwography, with 
facsimiles of gems, seala, inscriptions, etc., see, further, refer- 
ences and illustrations under artt. Moxey and WEIGHTS AND 
MxASURES; M. A. Levy, Siegel wu. Gemme mit aram. phon, 
altheb., ete., Inschriften (1869); Lidzbarski, db. der nordsem. 
Epigr. nebst ausgewuhiten Inachriften (1898, with teeta in- 
dispensable for further study of subject, with full bibliography, 
pp. 4-88, 493-99); Mordtmann u. Muller, Sabdiache Denkrrditer. 
1888; D. H. Miller, Epigr. Denkmdler aus Arabien, 1880; 
Hommel, Stdarab. Chrestomathie, 1893; CIS (Phon., Aram., 
Himyar. inscriptions, with facsimiles); Clermont -Ganneau, 
Rec, d’Archéol, orient.; the collection of fine Facstmiles of 
MSS and Inscriptions, pub. by the Palmograph. Soctety 
(Oriental series); the atlas of facsimiles of Heb. MSS accom- 
panying Neubauer’s Catalogue of Heb. MSS in the Bod. 
Library. See also the recently established periodicals: Lidg- 
barski’s Ephemerts fur sem. Hptgraphik (1. i. 1900); and 
Répertotre d’ Epigraphie sém. (suppl. to C/S) (1. i. 1900), 
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XANTHICUS.—See TIME, p. 765. 


XERXES (=épéns), king of Persia (B.C. 485-465), 
is the AHASUERUS of Ezr 4° and of the Book of 
Esther.* In the first of these instances the position 
of the name, between Darius (Hystaspis) and Arta- 
xerxes (Longimanus), ponte permits of any other 
conclusion. The view (Ewald, e¢ al.) that Cambyses 
the son of Cyrus is referred to, is now generally 
abandoned. There has never been any doubt as 
to the intention of the author of the Book of Esther 
to identify his Ahasuerus with Xerxes, although a 
difference of Spon has prevailed reyarding the 
historicity of the réle he assigns to this king. It 
may suflice to say here that, while the extravagance, 
cruelty, and caprice attributed to Ahasuerus, and 


*It seems hopeless to attempt to fix the identity of the 
Ahasuerus of Dn 9! and To 1415, In any case he cannot be 
the Aistorical Xerxes. 


the vindictiveness of Esther, correspond closely 
enough to what we are told of Xerxes and his 
queen Amestris (cf. e.g. Herod. vii. 35, 114, 118 ff, 
238 ; viii. 24 ff. ; ix. 110ff.), there are powerful con- 
siderations which forbid our accepting the book 
as a record of actual occurrences, See, further, 
ESTHER, vol. i. pp. 7734, 776. 


The name Ahasuerus appears in the MT ag Biny ny or ONO 
{in Est 101 Kéthtbh, prob. by copyist’s error, has w1e’nxj. The 
LXX forme are: Ezr 46 B'Agénpou (or perh.” AgGnpes), A ’Ageed- 
npes, Luc. "Ageunpes ; Dn 9! Theod. ’Aceunpos [A] B] or ’Ageodnpos 
[A* sals Q), LXX Sipéms, Luc. ’Acoimpos; To 1415 B ’Acinpes, 
A 'Agetimpos, Me™ 'Ageinpos; in Esther BA, confusing with 
xnwenni (Artaxerxes), reproduce uniformly by ’Apragipéys or 
some corruption of that name, although Luc. has ’Aveinpes 
except in 020 'Apragipive. Bevan (Daniel, p. 149) holds that 
the form of the name originally in use among the Jews was 
no doubt wYwnx (Ahashyarsh or Ahshayarsh), answering to 
the Pers. KAshaydreha@ (Aram. wie’wn, CIS 1. f. 122). 
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YARN.—See LINEN. 
YEAR.—See TIME. 
YELLOW.—See CoLours, vol. i. p. 4588. 


YOKE (nip, avin, Sy, Sty, apy [‘team’]; NT fetyos 
‘a team,’ ‘a pair,’ ¢vyés) in Scripture usage is 
almost exclusively associated with the plough. 
The simple yoke (pio, ayiD) was a cross piece of 
wood fastened to the forehead of the draught ox; 
and the same Heb. word, especially in the plural 
(nwo), describes the bars going round the neck of 
the ox to keep the yoke in its place. Generally, 
however, the cross ieee of wood rested upon the 
necks of two oxen drawing together, and this (> 
from $y, Arab. = ‘insert,’ ‘thrust in,’ Aram. = 
‘enter’) is the yoke of the plough with which we 
are familiar. The plough used by the fellahin of 
Syria is the same as that with which Elisha was 
ploughing when Elijah cast bis mantle upon him 
(1K 19"). Although in the Haurfn and the Ghér 
of Jordan two pairs of oxen are to be seen yoked 
to the plough, in Galilee and the plain of Jezreel 
the plough is drawn by a single pair. The yoke 
rests upon the neck of the beasts, being fitted to 
each by forked pieces of wood mortised into the 
yoke and joined under the neck with a thong or 
chain. o the yoke the pole of the primitive 
plough is attached by thongs or cords fastened to 
the cross-pin of the pole, which pase through a 
ring on the yoke, or is held firm by a peg inserted 
into it (see Figures in PEFS#é, 1891, p. 113; ZDPV 
xii, pp. 159, 160; Benzinger, Arch. 207; White- 
house, Primer of Heb. Ant. 87; and art. AGRICUL- 
TURE). The ‘thongs’ are ninpio (AV ‘bands’ or 
‘bonds’), see Jer 2% 58 272 308, Nah 13, and cf. Ps 
2° 107'4, Is 622, For examples of np\o see Lv 26", 
Jor 27? 2810 12.18, Kzk 3018 3477 ; fig. Is 588% 

The yoke (mfr) is composed of a horizontal bar of wood with 
knobbed extremities, but with no hollowed-out portion to 
receive the nape of the neck of the ox. In place of the bow two 
Bas (‘sbaldn) are let into holes in the nir, at an angle of about 


k 
degrees to each other, their upper extremities being about 
8 in. apart to receive the nape of the neck. When adjusted 


they are fastened by a leather thong or a chain (jentr), The 
ring (halakah) is a tough branch, bent in a rude elliptical form. 
It is tied to the nir by a leather thong (sher’) between two 
ene (sifrdyahk), which keep it in place (Post in PE FSt?, 1891, 
p- 112 


The pair of beasts in the plough is called a yoke 
(1 K 19%, Jer 51% py [from w¥ ‘to bind or join 
together’]), or yoke of oxen ("R32 Wy 1S 117, Job 13, 
getyos Body Lk 14%), The ground that a pair of 
oxen was suificient to cultivate was known as 1py 
my (1S 1434),* See above, p. 910°. 

The yoke was among the Hebrews the emblem 
of subjection and servitude (Gn 27%, Lv 263, 1 K 
124%, La 3°77, Nah 1), Where the subjection was 
more than usually bitter, the yoke of wood is 
exchanged for a yoke of iron (Dt 28%, Jer 28%), 
To impress upon the Jewish people the necessity 
of submitting quietly to Nebuchadnezzar’s sway, 
the prophet Jeremiah put a yoke upon his own 
neck, and appeared in public with this badge of 
servitude. It was the popular thing when Hana. 
niah, one of the prophets who said, ‘ Peace, peace, 
when there was no peace,’ tore the yoke off 
Jeremiah’s neck to back up his own false predic- 
tion that within two years God would break the 
yoke of Nebuchadnezzar from off the neck of all the 
nation. To this Jeremiah answered, ‘Thus saith 
the Lord, Thou hast broken the bars of wood, but 
thou shalt make in their stead bars of iron. For 
thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel: I 
have put a yoke of iron upon the neck of all these 
nations’ (Jer 281%), In the NT ‘yoke’ ({vyés) 
is used only in this metaphorical sense,—the yoke 
of legal obedience (Ac 15”, Gal 6'), of servitude 
(1 Ti 6°), of Christ (Mt 112), whose yoke is 
‘kindly’ (xpnorés), because it is ‘lined with love.’ + 


LITERATURF.—Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 207 ff.; PEFSt, 1801, p. 
112; ZDPY xil. 160¢. T. NICOL. 


YOKEFELLOW.—See Syvnzyaus. 


* This superficial measure is known still in Palestine. The 
Seddan in Egypt and Syria is the amount which a pair of oxen 
can plough in the seagon. In Scotland it is customary to speak 
of a three pair or five pair of horse farm. 

¢t Matthew Henry, ad ioe. 
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ZAANAN (jus; Be? AQ® Zervadp, Q* Levvadv).— 
A place mentioned, along with SHAPHIR and BETH- 
EZEL in Mic 1", where there is a characteristic 
word- play: ‘the inhabitress of Zadndn went 
(yaz éah) not out’ (for fear of the enemy). Zadnin 
is generally considered to be tho same as Zenan 
(V3 B Sevrd, A Nevvdp, Luc. Tevdu) of Jos 15°", 
an unidentified town in the Shephélah. 


ZAANANNIM.—In Jos 19" ‘the terebinth of 
Réza‘inaim’ (owyp pox) is mentioned in defining 
the boundaries of Naphtali, while in Jg 4! ‘the 
terebinth of Béza‘dnannim’ (o'ays2 ‘R; RV grives 
in both passayzes ‘the oak (m. ‘terebinth’) in 
Zaanannim’) is the site of the encampment of 
Heber the Kenite and the scene of Sisera’s murder 
by Jael. There can be little doubt that 2 is not 
the preposition but part of the name (a conclusion 
which is strongly supported by the absence of the 
art. from pbx), and that the form ajysa deserves 
the preference (see Dillm. Jos, ad loc.). The LXX 
has in Jos 19” B Becemelv, A Becevaviu, Luc. Zeeva- 
velu; in Jy 4" it translates, B rdcovexrovvrwr [psa ‘be 
covetous’], A dvaravouévwy (confusing with o33xNv). 

The site of Béga‘inaim is quite uncertain, It is 
difficult, not to say impossible, to reconcile some 
of the other data in Jy 4 with the statement in 
v.22 that it was ‘by Kedesh,’ if by the latter is 
meant KEDESH-NAPHTALI, Equally unsuitable 
is the Kedesh of Issachar (?. Abu Kadeis) between 
Taanach and Megiddo. Conder (Tent - Work, 
ii, 132), favoured by G. A. Smith (4{GHL 395), 
identifies Béza‘inaim with Khirbet Besstim, E. 
of Tabor, and takes Kedesh to be Kadish, a 
ruin on the shore of the Sea of Galilee, Sof 
Tiberias. Cheyne (incyc. Bibl. i. 571), somewhat 
arbitrarily, emends ovysa to o3w7p, supposing 
the reference to be to a Kidshon or Kadshon 
in Issachar, whose inhabitants would be called 
Kidshonim. Upon this theory the words wr 
wipne of Jg 4)! must of course be viewed as a 
vloss. (See, further, Moore, Judges, pp. 121, 
1256f.; G. A. Smith, @c.; Neubauer, deog. du 
Talim, 225). 

On the difficulties of the narrative of Jg 4 see 
artt. BARAK, DEBORAH, SISERA. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

ZAAYAN (py1).—A descendant of Seir, Gn 367 
(A Zouxdp)=1 Ch 14 (B ZLovxdu, A 'Agouxdy, Luc. 
Zavdv), The tribe of which he appears here as 
the eponymous head has not been identified. 


ZABAD (73], prob. a contraction for a3} or 
$e13}),—The word 73: and others formed from it 
occur as proper names in Palmyrene and Naba- 
tan inscriptions (Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Epigraph. 
p. 265). Fuller forms are ZEBADIAH, ZABDIRL= 
‘my gift is Jehovah’ or ‘God.’ G. B. Gray (£2PN 
222f.) points ont that there are in the OT about * 
36 persons bearing the name Zabad or names formed 
from it. Of these, 23 occur in Chron. alone. No 
more than 3 are mentioned in pre-exilic books. 
In the case of one of these (and we may add pos- 
sibly in that of the other two) the text is doubtful, 
and the original may not have included the ele- 
ment Zabad. He draws the conclusion: ‘The 
historical character, therefore, of persons bearing 
one of these names and mentioned only by the 
Chronicler seems to me suspicious.’ Cf. Nos. 4. 2. 


*It is sometimes difficult to be certain whether the same 
name in different passages refers to one or to more persons. 


Zabad occurs in the OT as the name of the fol- 
lowiny :—1. One of the links in the genealogy of 
the Judahite family Jerahmeel, 1 Ch 2% (Zapgéé) 
11“ (B Zagér, A ZaBdr). Cf. GENEALOGY, § IV. 12, 
Sheshan. 


1Ch 23441 js an appendix to the account of the clans of 
Jerahmeel, which is closed in v.48 by the subscription ; ‘these 
are the sons of Jerahmee].’ A doubt has been raised as to the 
identity, of Zabad ben Nathan ben Attai ben Sheshan and 
Ahlai Coney his wife in 281-37, and Zabad ben Ahlai, one of 
David’s mighty men, in 114!, Sieyfricd-Stade and Oaf. Heb, 
Lez. regard the former as a family naine, and the latter as an 
individual. here can be little doubt that the Chronicler in- 
tended to identify them. The historical value of the sections 
in which this Zabad is mentioned is uncertain. Kittel (SBOT) 
regards 23341 ag one of the Jatest additions to Chronicles; 
Kautzsch (Bibel), however, refers it to an ancient source ; while 
Gray (HPN 235) says of the section as a whole: ‘The char- 
acter of the thirteen names presents nothiny inconsistent with 
the genealogy being genuine.’ He is, unfortunately, doubtful 
about the names in which we are specially interested. ‘The 
only names which appear to me 8uspicious are 731 (Zabad] and, 
in a less degree, ‘ny [Attai).’ 1 Ch 1141b-47, g passaye peculiar to 
Chron., ig the direct continuation of vv,26-4Ia, which=2 $8 294-39, 
Possibly, therefore, vv.41)-47 are from the same ancient source as 
the rest of the list, and were accidentally omitted from Samuel 
(g0 Kautzsch, Kittel, etc.). The concluding note in 28 23839, 
thirty and seven in all,’ is transposed by LXX, and the number 
37 does not correspond with tho list. But Gray (op. cit. 229 ff.) 
holds that if vv.4lb-47 jg based on an ancient document, the 
text {a very corrupt. Possibly Zibad b. Nathan (1 Ch vst) ty the 
same as Zabud b. Nathan, Solomon’s pricst and ‘king’s friend’ 
inl K 45, The latter ovcurg in some texts and versions (see 
ZaBup, and cf. No. 3) as Zacur or Zaccur, so that we might read 
for Zabad in 1Ch 238 Zacar, a contraction of the familiar 
Zechariah. In some scripts of Heb. Zacar (151) and Zabad 
(131) can hardly be distinguished. Of. Jozacar. If Zabad ts 
accepted, and 1Ch 276-41 js regarded ag based on gome old 
genealogy setting forth the relations of clans, the a parent 
occurrence of Zabad as an Ephraimite clan in 1 Ch ? nay 
indicate that the clan was at one time reckoned to Judah, and 
at another to Ephraim; or that it was ultimately divided be- 
tween the two tribes. Note also the Elishama in 24 and 728, 


2, A link in an Ephraimite genealogy, 1 Ch 73! 
(Z48e5), ending aD aren y. in a certain ‘Ezer and 
Elead,’ who were slain by the menof Gath. Zabad 
in MT is the son of Tahath and the father of 
Shuthelah. In LX X83, however, the genealogy 
is much shortened, and it is Zahbad who is slain 
—thus, ‘And the sons of Ephraim, Sothalath. 
The sons of Laada, Noome, his son, Zabad his son : 
and the men of Gath killed him.’ It is pointed 
out in SHUTHELAITI that Zabad (731) here is probably 
@ corruption of ‘and Bered’ (12)) repeated from 
v.%,* If so, this Zabad disappears. tf however, 
Zabad is retained here, cf. No. 1. 

8. In 2 Ch 24” the name of one of the murderers 
of Joash is given as Zabad (B ZaBéd, A ZaBée), the 
son of Shimeath the Ammonitess. 2 K 122) hag 
Jozacar. Perhaps we should read here Zacar 
(Kittel, SBO7); cf. JOZACAR.—4, 5. 6. Three lay- 
men of the time of Ezra, who had married foreign 
wives, whoin they promised to divorce: (a) Ezr 
107" of the bené Zattu (B ZafSadds, NA ZafBdd; 1 Es 
938 SdBaGos, cf. SABATUS). (0) Kzr 10% of the bend 
Hashum (B Zaféd, A Zafdd; 1 Es 9 B SaBavvacois, 
A Bavvatois, cf. SAKANNEUS). (c) Ezr 10* of the 
ben® Nebo (B Nedéuz, A omits both this and the 
following Zebina; 1 Es 9°° Zafadalas, cf. ZABA- 


DAIAS). Apparently Zebinw is omitted. One of 
the two, Zabad, Zebina, may be due to accidental 
repetition. W. H. BENNETT. 


ZABADZANS (Zafaéaio.).—The name of an Arab- 


* 80 also GunxaLoay, VII.> 4, and in Encyc. Bibl. Hogg, art. 
‘Ephraim,’ 12, and Hervey quoted by Hogg. The present 
writer arrived at this view independently. 
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ZACHARIAH 


ian tribe defeated by Jonathan (1 Mac 12"). The 
Pesh. form of the name secms to mean Zubaideans, 
s.e. Banu Zubaid, which was the name of a famous 
Arabian family ; and indeed derivatives from the 
root Zbd form many proper names in Arabic and 
Nabatzean (the name substituted for Zabadsean by 
Jos. Ant. XIII. v. 11), though the verb itself in 
its old sense ‘to give’ is not found in Arabic. 
The name of the tribe defeated by Jonathan 
is thought to be retained in Zebdany or Zaba- 
dani, ‘a well-known district between Damascus 
and Baalbek, where the river of Damascus rises’ 
(Yakut, ii, 913). The plain of Zebdany is thus 
described_ by Conder, Zent- Work in Palestine, 
i. 249: ‘It ig flanked on the west by the ragged 
and castellated ridves of the Anti-Lebunon, and on 
the east by a range of equal height. ‘The plateau 
is bare and treeless, except towards the north, 
where are groves of poplar. ‘Through the centre 
runs the river, its course marked by green bushes.’ 
The situation of the plain seems to agree with the 
movements recorded in 1 Mac. exceedingly well. 
Beth Zabdai, to which allusion is sometiines made 
in the Rabbinic writings, and which some have 
connected with this place, has been shown by 
Kohut (Aruch Completum, ii. 68) to belong to a 
different region. D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


ZABADEAS (ZaSadalas, AV Zabadaias), 1 Es 9% 
=Zabad, Ezr 10*, 


ZABBAI (‘31).—1. One of the descendants of 
Bebai who had married a foreign wife, Ezr 10” 
(BA Zafo', Luc. Zafovd); called in 1 Es 97 Jozab- 
dus. 2. Kather of Baruch who assisted in the 
rebuilding of the wall, Neh 3%(BA ZaBov, & ZaBpou, 
Lue, ‘PaBBa). The Kéré has, perhaps rightly, °2 
Zaccal, a name which oceurs in Ezr 2° (B Zaxxou, 
A “4 Zakxdy, Luc. Zaxxalas) = Neh 74 (BN Zadod, 
A Zaxxorp, Luc. Zaxxatds), and is the origin of the 
ZACCILEUS of 2 Mac 10 and the NT. 


ZABBUD (Kéthibh nn, Kevé 12) Zaccur ; B. om., 
A Zafovd, i.e. 12; [cf. 1 K 45], Luc. Zaxxovp).—An 
exile who returned with Ezra, Ezr 8% In 1 Es 
8 2)) iy apparently corrupted into [IsTALCURUS. 


ZABDEUS (ZaP5aios), 1 Es 9% =Zebadiah of the 
sons of Immer, Ezr 10”. 


ZABDI (93)? ‘gift of Jah,’ or perh. ‘my gift,’ 
or ‘gift tome’; NT ZeSedatos, Zh BEDEE).—1. The 
randfather of Achan, Jos 7! 1738 (B ZapuBpel, A 
LaBpl, LauBpl, Luc. Zafd(e)l), called in 1 Ch 2! 
Zimri (B Zapufpel, A Zapspl), 2 A Benjamite, 
1Ch 8” (B Zasédel, A Zafgdl, Luc. ZeBdl). 3. An 
officer of David, 1 Ch 2777 (B Zaxpel, A and Lue. 
Zapsl). 4 A Levite, Neh 1177(B om., A Zexpl, Lue. 
Lexpel) j but read probably 17) Zichri, as in || 1 Ch 
9°, 


ZABDIEL (9x73) ‘my gift is Fl’).—4. Father of 
one of David’s oflicers, | Ch 272 (BA Zafdeup\, Lue. 
Zager). 2 A prominent official, overseer of 128 
‘mighty men of valour’ in Nehemial’s time, Neh 
11 (B BadiiA, A Zoxpijd, Lue. Zexpojd). 8 An 
Arabian who put Alexander Balas to death and 
sent his head to Ptolemy, | Mac 117 (Zagduja), Jos. 
Ant, XIII. iv. 8 (ZdBecdos). 


ZABUD (73) ‘ bestowed ’).—The son of Nathan, 
‘priest’ and ‘ king’s friend’ (sce art. PRIESTS AND 
LEVITES, p. 73), 1 K 4°(B Zasovd, A Zasfovd, Luc. 
Zaxovp, t.€. W3}). 


ZACCAI.—See ZABBAI. 
ZACOHZUS (Zaxxaios), the same name as Zaccai 


(‘pure’) in the OT (Ezr 2°, Neh 7'*).—41. The pub- 
lican. AJ] that we know of him from the Bible is 
to be found in Lk 19)", He was a Jew,* and a 
chief official amongst the publicans in and about 
Jericho, where a considerable amount of revenue 
was raised from the palm-groves and balsam 
(Joseph. Ané, XV. iv. 2). Zacchwus had therefore 
great opportunilies for growing rich. He was a 
man of short stature. Anxious to see Jesus, he 
climbed up into a sycomore tree t to be above the 
throng that surrounded our Lord. On coming to 
the place, Jesus called to him to come down, and 
invited Himself to his house. This delighted 
Zaccheus, though the bystanders murmured at the 
choice of lodging which our Lord had made. He 
declared his anxicty to be liberal to the poor, and 
to make fourfold restitution to any whom he had 
wronged. His wish to do right won from Christ 
the declaration: ‘ ‘To-day is sulvation come to this 
house, forasmuch as he also is a son of Abraham. 
¥or the Son of man came to seek and to save that 
which was lost.’ In the Clementine Honvilics (iii. 63), 
Zaccheus, after being companion of St. Peter, is 
made by him bishop of Cwsarea. By ‘ Preedesti- 
natus’ he is said to have combated the errors of 
Valentinus and Ptolemmus (a disciple of Valen- 
tinus),¢ though this is chronologically impossible, 
There is no early authority for making Zacchzeus 


a bishop at all. A Zacchreus is mentioned by the 
Talmud as hving at Jericho, the father of the 


eelebrated Rabbi Jochannan ben-Zachai. 
2. An officer of Judas Maccabreus, 2 Mac 10", 
H, A. REDPATH, 


ZACCUR (73)).—1. A Reubenite, Nu 134 (B 
Zaxxvp, A Zaxpov, Luc. Zayxovp). 2 A Simeonite, 
1 Ch 4% (B om., A Zaxxovp, Luc. Zayotp), 3 A 
Merarite, 1 Ch 247 (Zaxxovp). 4 An Asaphite, 
1Ch 25? (B Saxyots, A Zaxyxovp) © (B Zaxyoud, A 
Zaxxoup), Neh 12° (Zaxyoup). 5. One of those who 
assisted Nehemiah to rebuild the wall, Neh 3? 
(B ZaBaov'p, A and Luc. Zaxyovp), 6. One of those 
who sealed the covenant, Neh 103 (B Zaxdp, A 
Zaxxép, Luc. Zaxxorip), prob. same as mentioned in 
13 (BA Zaxxoup, Luc. Zaxxoup), 7 Ezr 84 Keéré. 
See ZABBUD. 


ZACHARIAH (Zaxaplas, whence AV Zacharias). 
—In His denunciation of the Pharisees and the 
guilty nation of the Jews, our Lord declares that 
the innocent blood of the prophets is to be required 
of them, ‘from the blood of Abel the righteous 
unto the blood of Zachariah the son of Barachinh, 
whom ye slew between the sanctuary and the 
altar’ (Mt 23%, cf. the || Lk 11°). The reference 
is almost certainly to the murder of Zechariah (see 
ZECHARIAH, No. 14) recorded in 2 Ch 242-3, This 
is far more likely than the view held by some, that 
the Zachariah intended is the father of John the 
Baptist (see ZACHARIAS), who, according to Origen 
(Com. in Mautt.), was killed in the temple. he 
reason why Jesus fixes upon a murder in the time 
of king Joash (ce. 840-800 B.C.) is probably because 
the Books of Chronicles already in our Lord’s da 
came last in the Canon of the OT. ‘It was equi- 
valent to an apron in Christian ears, to the whole 
range of the Bible from Genesis to Revelation’ 
(Ryle, Canon of the OT, p. 141). 

Some difliculty is occasioned by the designation 
‘son of Barachiah.’ The Zechariah of 2 Chron. 
was the son of the high priest Jehoiada. The 
only ‘Zechariah the son of Berechiah’ known to 
us is the prophet who was contemporary with 

* Tertullian (adv. Mare. iv. 87. 1) says that he was a Gentile. 
This is contradicted by the ‘aon of Abraham’ of Lk 199. 

t Not the tree commonly called sycomore, but one with fig- 
like fruits and leaves like those of the mulberry tree. 


t See Harnack, Geschichte der altchristlichen Littcratur, vol. 4 
p. 791. 


ZACHARIAS 


Haggai (cf. Zec 1}), There may be a confusion 
with him on the part of the evangelist Matthew 
{Luke omits the designation ‘son of Barachiah’] 
or of a glossutor.* 


ZACHARIAS (Zaxaplas).—1. 1 Es 1°= Zechariah, 
one of ‘ the rulers of the house of God’ in Josiah’s 
reign, 2Ch 358, 2, In] Es 1'5 (XX 4) Zech, stands 
in place of Heman, the singer of David’s time, in 
the parallel passage 2 Ch 35" 3. 1 Es 6! 78 the 
prophet Zechariah. 4 1 Es 8% = Zechariah of 
the sons of Parosh, Ezr 8°. 5. 1 Es 8°? (B Zaxapeal) 
= Zechariah of the sons of Bebai, Ezr8". 6.1 Es 
8“ (LXX %)= Zechariah, one of the ‘ principal men 
and men of understanding’ with whom Ezra con- 
sulted, Ezr 8% 7. 1 Es 9% = Zechariah of the 
sons of Elam, Ezr 10% § 1 Es 9*= Zechariah, 
one of those who stood upon Ezra’s left hand at 
the reading of the Law, Neh 84. 9 1 Mac 5!® 5 
Father of Joseph, a leader in the Maccabean war 
under Judas Maccabeens. 10. Lk 15 ete. Father of 
John the Baptist. See following article. 


ZACHARIAS (Zaxaplas).—Father of John the 
Baptist (Lk 1° etc. 3*). He was a priest of the 
course of ABIJAI, one of the twenty-four courses 
into which from the time of the Chronicler at least 
(1 Ch 247-18) the families of the priests that had 
returned from Babylon were divided (see Schiirer, 
HIP WwW. i, 216, 219). The course of Abijah was 
the eighth of these courses, and had now been 
brought up for its week’s service in the temple. 
The lot for that particular day’s service (see Eders- 
heim, Zhe Temple, p. 12911.) had fallen to the 
house of Zacharias, and to Zacharias himself the 
duty of offering incense in the Holy Place. While 
periorming this service he had a vision, and the 
Angel of the Lord announced that his aged wife 
should have a son, who should be called John, and 
be the forerunner of the Messiah. Asking a si 
he was struck dumb, and recovered speech only 
after having the child named John at his circum- 
cision. The Song of Praise which is put in his 
mouth, the Benedictus (Lk 15”), celebrates in 

rophetic strains the glorious fulfilment of Israel’s 
Acasa hope. With the song he drops com- 
pletely out of the pages of canonical Scripture. 


ZACHARY (Zacharias), 2 Es 1*.—The prophet 
Zechariah. 


ZADOK.—1. The most important of the many 

ersons who bore this nuine was the founder of the 
feaing branch of the priesthood in Jerusalem, 
We have no reliable information concerning his 
origin or his early history. He comes before us 
first in a list of Vavid’s oflicers, where we are told 
that ‘Zadok the son of Ahitub, and Ahimelech 
the son of Abiathar, were priests’ (2 S 8"), 


The text of this verse is obviously corrupt. Ahimelech was 
murdered at Nob, and his son Abiathar was David's attendant 
and priest to the end of his reign. If Ahitub, in our passage, 
ig the priest mentioned in 1 8 143 he can hardly have been 
Zadok’s father, for we are certainly meant to understand that 
Zadok did not belong to the descendants of Eli (1 S 255, 1 K 227), 
Comparing 18 2220 jf would seem that 28 817 should run: 
‘ Abiathar the son of Ahimelech, the son of Ahitub, and Zadok, 
were priests.’ 


Zadok and Abiathar appear again when David 
fled from Jerusalem before Absalom. They pure 
posed accompanying him and taking with them 
the ark, but the king bade them return with it to 
the city, watch the course of events, and send him 
news (2 S 15%), 

According to the Vulg. (O vuwena) and many modern versions 


be addresses Zadok asaseer. ‘Art thou not a seer?’ (AV an 
RV text 251577), But the Heb. will not bear this rendering, 


* A Zechariah ‘the son of Jeberechiah’ is mentioned in Is 8%, 
but it is quite unlikely that he was thought of in Mt 2355. 
VOL. IV.—61 
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and it is difficult to be content with any pointing or translation 
of it. The LXX 3x7 ("[dses) is better. Wellhausen (Zeat der 
Bo. Sam. p. 177) proposes to read Baan yan for ARIA jndo: if 
the two words are a late insertion this would be an improve- 


ment. In any case, there is no reason for believing that Zadok 
bore the title of ‘seer.’ 


At the close of David’s reign Abiathar joined 
the party of Adonijah (1 K 17), but Zadok gave in 
his adhesion to Solomon (v.8), and was ordered by 
the king to anoint him (v.4). When Solomon 
had made sure of his position he deposed Abiathar 
from the priestly office, ‘and Zaduk the priest did 
the king putin the room of Abiathar.’? This event 
has influenced the earlier narratives in Samuel, 
where Zadok is from the first put before Abiathar. 

There can be no doubt that the descendants of 
Zadok continued during many centuries to take 
the lead amongst the priests of the temple. The 
Deuteronomic reform raised them to an even higher 
hoon than they had occupied previously, for it 

enied the legitimacy of all sacrifices offered else- 
where than at Jerusalem, and thus brought the 
rovincial pees tooe into discredit. Ezekiel went 
urther. ‘To him the sons of Zadok were the only 
legitimate priests (40% 43! 4415 481); the rest of 
the Levites, because of their unfaithfulness, were 
to be degraded, nothing but the menial work of 
the sanctuary being left in their hands (444), 

The Chronicler’s accounts require separate treat- 
ment. 1 Ch 128 states that amonyst ‘the heads of 
them that were armed for war, which came to 
David to Hebron, to turn the kingdom of Saul to 
him,’ was ‘Zadok, a young man mighty of valour, 
and of his father’s house twenty and two captains.’ 
As he is said to have been of the house of Aaron, 
we cannot wonder that Josephus (Ant. vit. ii. 2) 
identifies him with the priest. But the narra- 
tive as a whole is conceived in a totally different 
spirit from those in Samuel, and the details do not 
command our credence, The numbers alone are 
sufficient to condemn it. Equally unsatisfactory 
are the genealogical lists in which Zadok’s descent 
froin Eleazar is traced (1 Ch 6%?5: 50-03 949), "| heir 
object is to make out that the Zadokite priests 
belonged to the elder branch of Aaron’s descend- 
ants, and the descendants of Eli to the younger 
branch of Ithamar. ‘The most cursory inspection 
reveals their artificial construction and their un- 
reliableness. ‘The utmost we can gather from the 
Chronicler is the fact that after the return from 
the Exile some families which traced no connexion 
with Zadok managed to vindicate their right to 
minister at the altar (1 Ch 24% *), but that his 
representatives were both more numerous and 
more highly placed (1 Ch 24° ¢27'7; 1S 23% 8 points 
in the same direction). See, further, art. PRIESTS 
AND LEVITES. 


The MT vocalization p)1y, is probably mistaken. The LXX 
frequently has Zeddeix a transliteration of pimy. From Yaddeis 
was derived Yaddouxaies, although it cannot be unhesitatingly 
affirmed that the SappucEEs took thelr name immediately from 
the original Zadok. There can, however, be no doubt as to 
their close connexion with the priestly aristocracy. 

2. In2 K 15®, 2Ch 27}, we are told that Jotham 
succeeded Uzziah, his father, and that lis mother’s 
name was Jerusha, the daughter of Zadok. In 
the statements concerning the accession of a kin 
it is not usual to give the maternal yprandfather’s 
name; possibly, therefore, Jotham’s grandfather 
was a& pare of considerable importance, not im- 
probably a priest.—3. Neh 3¢ mentions a Zadok, 
son of Baana (xjy3), a8 one of Nehemial’s willing 
helpers in rebuilding the city wall. His father 


seems to be mentioned as one of those who came 
to Jerusalem with Zerubbabel, Ezr 2?, Neh 77, 
4. Zadok, the son of Immer, Neh 3”, repaired the 
wall ‘ over against his own house,’ on the east side 
We have no 


of the city, near the horse- gate. 
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means of deciding benilively whether he is to be 
identified with the bearer of the same name in a 
Jater passage of the book. But there is no con- 
clusive reason against the identification. Zadok 
‘the scribe’ is appointed by Nehemiah to be one 
of the ‘treasurers over the treasuries’ (Neh 131%), 
He would seem to have been a priest. Shelemiah 
the priest and himself are distinguished from the 
Levites. Ezra’s example shows that the priest 
may also be the scribe. In this case Zadok must 
have been the head of ‘the children of Immer.’— 
6. Zadok is distinguished from the priests as one 
of ‘the chiefs of the people’ who sealed the cove- 
nant (Neh 10?').—6. 1 Ch 672, comtmned with Ezr 7? 
and Neh 1114, appears to refer toa high priest of the 
name of Zadok later than the founder of the line. 
But it is impossible to rely on these lists, and, in 
any event, nothing is known of the man. 

Mt 114 mentions a Sanoc (2a+ax) as one of the progenitors of 
Joseph, the husband of Mary. Josephus (Ant. xvii. t. 1) states 
that one Zadok, a Pharisee, assisted Judas of Galilee (Ac 547) in 
rousing the people against the ‘enrolment’ under Quirinius 
(Lk 2!) Jost (Geach, deg Judenthwna, ii. 29) refers to a Zadok 
who is mentioned in the Talmud as having fasted forty years, 
until the destruction of Jerusalem. He peeves a thealogt: 
cal puzzle firsttto Rabbi Joshua and neat to Rabban Gawaliel, 
who give him discordant answers. Thereupon Joshua is pub- 
licly rebuked aud put to shaine by Gamaliel (Bech. 36a). 

J. TAYLOR. 

ZAHAM (om).—A son of Rehoboam, 2 Ch 1)” 
(B3'Poo\Adu, A Zardu, Luc. Zady). 


ZAIN (}).—The seventh letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th Psalm 
to designate the 7th part, each verse of which be- 

ins with this letter. It is transliterated in this 
Jictionary by z. 


ZAIR (vyy).—According to the MT of 2 K 82, 
Joram, in the course of his campaign against 
dom, ‘passed over to Zair’? (B efs Zeedp, A om.). 
In the parall. passage 2 Ch 21% the Heb. is ‘ passed 
over with his princes’? (wayroy ; LXX pera rav dpydr- 
twv), Which may be confidently pronounced to be a 
corruption of the text in Kings. The latter itself 
is unfortunately not certain, No place of the name 
of Zair being mentioned elsewhere, it has been 
conjectured that Zu'ar (Ewald, ef al.) or Séir (ef. 
Vulg. Seira) should be read. The latter, however, 
is somewhat vague, and ayainst the claims of Zvar 
uy be urged the LXX Newp, whereas that name 
is elsewhere reproduced by Syydp (ef. Buhl, Edom. 
65, who also objects to Conder’s sugvested identifica- 
tion of Za ir with es-Zweéra S.E. of the Dead Sea). 


ZALAPH (oy; B Dead, Aand Lue. Yerdp).—The 
father of Hanun, who assisted in repairing the 
wall, Neh 3 (the text is a little suspicious, ‘the 
sixth son’ being «& somewhat peculiar note, which, 
however, 1s supported by the VSS]. 


ZALMON (jioby ; DSeAuwy ; Salmon).—41. The place 
mentioned in Ps 68" is considered by some com- 
mentators to be the same as Mount Zalmon (Jg 
9%)—the hill, near Shechem, on which Abime- 
Iech and his people cut down boughs to set ‘the 
hold’ of the house of El-berith on tire. There is, 
however, nothing in Ps 68 to lead to the belief 
that the Psalmist intended to refer to an under- 
feature of Mount Gerizim, whieh is mentioned in 
the OT only in connexion with an incident that 
had no influence on the history of the Israelites. 
The central idea of the psalm is the selection of 
Zion as the abode of God, in preference to Sinai 
whence the Law was given, and to ‘the mountain of 
Bashan?’ which had looked down upon the memor- 
able overthrow of Og and his army. The earlier 
verses contain a retrospective glance at the journey 
of the Israclites from Sinai onwards, throngh the 
desert, under the immediate leading and guidance 
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of God, and their pomp aa occupation of Canaan 
after vanquishing all their enemics. In this vic- 
torious progress, one of the most striking incidents 
was the complete overthrow of Og, near Edrei, on 
the plains of pagan "8 victory which long lingered 
in the national memory (Ps 135" 136”),—and Zalmon 
should probably be looked for in that region. Some 
suppose that Zalmon means ‘darkness,’ and connect 
it with the ‘darkly’ wooded hill near Shechem, 
but this meaning would be equally applicable to 
the basalts and volcanic hills of Bashan. Zalmon 
may have been a portion of Bashan, or one of the 
summits of Jebel Hauran, or Mount Hermon. (In 
Jz 9% the LXX reads dpos 'Epuwv for Mount Zalmon). 
The allusion to the snow is supposed by some to 
refer to ground white with the bones of Canaanites 
slain in battle; but this is rather straining the 
meaning. Possibly the words refer to an actual 
fall of snow in Zalmon during the battle with Og. 
2. One of David’s heroes, 2 S 23%. See ILAL 
C. W. WILSON. 

ZALMONAH (njbby, Zeduwovd).—The station in the 
journeyings of the children of Israel, following 

{t. Hor, in the itinerary of Nu 33, and men- 
tioned there only in vv.*:“, Nothing is known 
as to its position. It must have been in the neigh- 
bane of Punon, the station following ; and, if 
the identification in art. PUNON be accepted, its 
site would be approximately determined. 

The Gr. rendering {fs identical with that of Hashmonah, as 
has beon noticed in art. Hasumonan; but the same rendering 
also occurs for Azmon of Nu 345 in A, ’Actauove in F, and in 
AF of Nu 33°89 for Mashmonah, Ewald’s pepo! modification 
of the text, which would separate Mt. Hor from Zalmonah by 
inserting vv.36U-4la after Tashmonah, has been given in art. 
Exopvsa, vol. i. p. 805% A. TIT. CHAPMAN, 


ZALMUNNA.—See ZEBAH. 


ZAMBRI (B Zapfpel, A Zau8pis, AV Zambis), 1 Es 
9%— Amariah, Ezr 10*. 


ZAMOTH (Zapu60), 1 Es 9¥=Zattu, Ezr 107, 


ZAMZUMMIM (om); LAX Zoxoumw, A ZLougop- 
pew, F Zouper).—In the archwological notice, Dt 
220-23 said (v.27) to have been the name given by 
the Ammonites to the ‘Rephaim,’ who once in- 
habited their land, but had afterwards been ex- 
pelled by them,—-a people ‘great and many and 
tall, ike the Anakim’ (comp. the similar note in 
vv. respecting the ‘Emim,’ the prehistoric 
occupants of the territory possessed afterwards by 
Moab, and in v.?? respecting the Horites, the 
original occupants of Edom). The REPHAIM were 
a people, reputed to have been of giant stature, 
who left remains or memories of themselves in 
different parts of Valestine,—cf. ¢.g. the * Vale 
of Rephaim’ Jos 158 a/, S.W. of Jerus., and the 
description of Og, king of Bashan, as ‘of the 
reninant of the Rephaim,’ also 2 8 2]1% 189.23 RV ; 
and the Ammonites called those Rephaim who, 
in prehistoric times, had inhabited their own 
territory by the name ‘Zamzummim.’ This is all 
that is known ahout them. As regards the name, 
camzamah in Arab. is a distant and confused 
sound, and zisim is the low hum of the Jinn heard 
in the desert at night (Lane, 1248 f.), whence W. R. 
Smith (ap. Driver on Dt 2”) thinks with Schwally 
that the name meant properly whisperers, mur- 
murers, and denoted the spirits (cf. Is 8'%) of the 
old giants, which ‘ were still thought to haunt the 
ruins and deserts of East Canaan.” But of course 
this is only a conjecture: we do not know that the 
root zamzama, with its Arabic meaning, was in use 
in Ammonitish. Cf. ZUZIM. S. R. DRIVER. 


ZANOAH (03;).—1. A town in the Shephélah, 
Jos 15" (B Tavyd, A and Luc. Zavw), Neh 33 (BA 


ZAPHENATH-PANEAH 


Zayd, Luc. Zavdv) 11° (BA om., N° * ™E™ Zarde, 
Luc. Zavd), 1 Ch 48 (BA Zavdv, Luc, Zavee). In 
the last cited passage Jekuthiel is said to have 
been the ‘father’ of Zanoah. ‘The place, it is 
ponerally. agreed, is the modern Zanua, S.E. of 
oreah (Robinson, BRP? ii. 61). 2. A place in 
the mountains, Jos 155 (B Zaxavaelu [combining 
nix} and the following jpn), A Zavw, Luc. Zavov), 
possibly Zanidta S.W. of Hebron (SWPP iii. 404), 
although Dillm. objects that this is too far south. 


ZAPHENATH-PANEAH (njyp njo¥, VorOoupavhy). 
—The name given by Pharaoh to Joseph (Gn 41%), 
Far-fetched attempts of the ancients to explain it 
by Hebrew have found no favour amongst modern 
commentators, the name being evidently intended 
for Egyptian. In 1886 Krall connected it with a 
well-known Egyptian type of name (zd+divine 
name +e—/'nh) meaning ‘Said Amon (Bast, Mont, 
etc.), he liveth,’ and in subsequent years Steindorff 
established its identity more closely (Zeitschrift 
fir Agyptische Spr. u. Alterthumskunde, 1889, 41, 
1892, 50). The Massoretic vocalization of the 
name is wrong: so also are the Greek forms in 
the LXX and elsewhere. But the consonants in 
the Hebrew text are a precise transliteration of 
those in *XG-MNGT-GYU-GONby which would be 


approximately the pronunciation of a hieroglyphic 


name -_\ a4 | | ae + a ‘Said God, 


he liveth.” A Greck mummy-label of the Roman 
age preserves an example of the same formation 
KapevreSwrx, where Mwvé (shortened to Mevr-) is 
the divinity (Steindorff, Z.c.). ‘This type of personal 
name grew extremely common in the period of the 
Deltauic dynasties (22nd -26th): earlier, it is ex- 
tremely rare, and has not yet been traced before 
the end of the 20th dynasty.” Probably many details 
in the story of Joseph date from the 26th dynasty 
(B.C. 666-525), there being much intercourse be- 
tween Egypt and Palestine at that period. The 
compound with p xtr ‘The God’ (trnoyte shortened 
to trneT-) has not yet been found on Egyptian 
monuments: it is probably a monotheistic touch 
added by a Hebrew familiar with Egypt and the 
Kgyptian language. If, LL. GRIFFITH. 


ZAPHON (DY ‘north’).—A city E. of Jordan, 
assigned to Gad, Jus 13°7 (B Zaddy, A and Lue. 
Sapwv), It is named also in Jg 12), where ryji\ny 
should be rendered ‘to Zaphon’ (RVm) instead of 
‘northward’ (AV and RV). LXX in the latter 
passage: UL, translating, e’s Boppay; A and Luc., 
not recognizing the » docale, have, respectively, 
Kedewd and Zepnvd. Eusebius and Jerome (OS? 
219, 75; 91, 26) mention an Amathus 21 miles 
south of Vella, and the same place is referred to 
by Josephus (BJ I. iv. 2 [if the text be correct]) as 
the strongest fortress on the Jordan, and as the 
seat of one of the synedria instituted by Gabinius 
(Ant. XIV. v. 4). his is the modern ’"Amiiteh, a 
little north of the Jabbok, at the mouth of Wady 
er-Rugeib. There appears to be no reason (in spite 
of Buhl, GAP, 259) to donbt the Talmudic tradi- 
tion that Amathus represented the ancient Zaphon 
(see Neubauer, Géog. du Talim. 249). 

Zaphon is probably connected with ;*e¥ Ziphion 
(Gn 46"), or (more correctly) }\z¥ Zéphon, with 
gentilic name Zephonites (Nu 264; L Zaduy, 
Zagwy(e)l), described as a ‘son’ of Gad. 


ZARAIAS (Zapalas).—4. (A Zapéas, AV Zacharias) 
1 Es 5°=Seraiah, Ezr2?; Azariah, Neh 77. 2. 1 Es 
8? (B om.), one of the ancestors of Ezra, called 
Zerahiah, Ezr 73, and Arna, 2Es 1% 3,1 Es 82= 
Zerahiah, the father of Eliehoenai, Ezr 8. 4, 
1 Es 8%= Zebadiah, son of Michael, Ezr 8°. 
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ZARAKES (B Zdpios, A “apdxns, AV Zaraces), 
1 Es 1% (LXX %), He is there called brother of 
Joakim or Jehoiakim, king of Judah, and is said to 
have been brought up out of Egypt by him.—The 
name apparently. is a corruption, through confusion 
of 3 and 1, of Zedekiah, who was a brother of 
Jehoiakim, 2 K 24", The verse of 1 Es. is entirel 
different from the corresponding passage in 2 Ch 
36%, 


ZARDEUS (B Zeparlas, A Zapdalas, AV Sardeus), 
1 Es 9% = Aziza, Ezr 10°’. 


ZAREPHATH (novy; LXX and NT Sdperra [A in 
1K 17*® Lepéd]).—The Arab. village an sarafend 
lies on a promontory about eight miles south of 
Zidon. On theshore in front of it are the scattered 
remains of what must have been a considerable 
town, the Zarephath or Sareptaof the Bible. This 
was bose also Misrephoth-maim of Jos 118 13° 
[but see MiskEPHOTH-MAIM]. Zarephath origin- 
ally belonged to Zidon (1 K 17%), but passed into 
the possession of Tyre after the assistance rendered 
by the fleet of Zidon to Shalmaneser Iv, in B.C. 722 
in his abortive attempt to capture insular Tyre. 
In Lk 4° it is again suited a city of Sidon (RV ‘in 
the land of Sidon’), Zarephath is included in the 
list of towns captured by Sennacherib when he 
invaded Phoenicia in B.c. 701. It was the town in 
which Elijah lodged during the years of famine 
(1 KK 1784), In the middle of the present ruins, 
by the shore, stands a shrine of St. George, occupy- 
ing the place of the Crusaders’ Chapel, which was 
built on the traditional site of Elijah’s upper room. 
The rewarded faith of the Gentile woman of 
Sarepta was recalled by Christ in the synagogue 
of Nazareth, and the allusion gave deep offence to 
His hearers (Lk 478), Here may have lived the 
Syro-Phonician woman whose faith was greatly 
commended {by Christ, and whose daughter was 
healed by Him (Mt 1522-3) Mk 72-30), 
G. M. MACKIE. 

ZARETHAN (jmy).— When the Jordan was 
divided, the waters rose up in a heap ‘at ADAM, 
the city that is beside Zarethan’ (Jos 3%, LXX 
om.). One of Solomon’s commissariat officers had 
in his district ‘all Bethshean which is beside Zare- 
than, beneath Jezreel’ (1 K 413, LXX om.). The 
bronze castings for the temple were made in the 
Jordan district ‘at the ford of Adamah [reading, 
with Moore, soix(7) nmiayo3 for MT ‘nm vayos (A 
and RV ‘in the clay ground’)] between Succoth 
and Zarethan’ (1 K 7), In the parallel passage 
2Ch 47 the name appears as Zerédah 7774 ( 
corruptly ’Avapeoipdddar (2 = dvd wéoov Zip.], A dvd 
péoov Xaba0d, Luc. Tapida6d), which is named in 
1K 11% (B and Lue. Zapepd, A Lapdd) as the 
birthplace of Jeroboam, and in Jg 77 [where read 
amy Zeredah for my Zerérah; B apayaéd, A om., 
Luc. xal Av cuvyyuévn] in connexion with the flight 
of the Midianite host. 

Zarethan or Zeredah cannot be precisely located, 
but must be sought in the vicinity of ed-Ddamieh 
(the city of Adam of Jos 315). The proposa] (van 
de Velde, Knobel, e¢ al.) to identify with Karn 
Sartabeh, the great landmark of the Jordan Valley, 
must be rejected on phonetic and other grounds 
(see Dillm. Jos. ad loc.; Moore, Judges, 212f. ; 
Kittel, Kénige, 34; Buhl, GAP 181). 

J. A. SELBIE. 

ZATHOES (Za6o7s, AV Zathoe), 1 Es 8%, probably 
stands for Zattu. The name does not ap in 
the Heb. of the cou sepeneing passage Ezr 8°, 

by 1 Es, 


ZATHUI 


which should be correcte go as torun ‘Of 
the sons of Zattu, Shecaniah the son of Jahaziel.’ 


ZATHUI (B Zardy, A ZadGou), 1 Es 54=Zattu, 
Ezr 28, Neh 74; called also Zathoes, 1 Es 8%, 
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ZATTU (xinj}).—The name of a family of exiles 
that returned, Ezr 28 (LB Za@ovd, A and Luc. Zad@ovd) 
=z Neh 7}8 (B Zadoud, A Za0@ovd): several members 
of this family had married foreign wives, Ezr 10” 
(B Za@oud, A Zadovd, Luc. ZadGovd); its head 
sealed the covenant, Neh 10405) (B Za@oud, A 
ZadGoud, Luc. Za9Galas). The name of this family 
has dropped out of the Heb. text of Ezr 8°; see 
SHECANIAH, No. 2. 


ZAZA (ny}).—A Jerahmeelite, 1 Ch 28 (B ’Ofdu, 
A’O¢atd, Luc. Zm¢d). The initial ’0 of BA is due 
to taking the: of MT xm as part of the name, and 
not as the particle = ‘and.’ 


ZEALOT.—See CANANAAN. 


ZEBADIAH (na) and w741 ‘ J” hath bestowed’ ; 
ef. the names 131% and 5x°721).—1. 2. ‘'wo Ben- 
jJamites, 1 Ch 8 (B ’AgaBafid, A ’AfaBaded, Luc. 
ZaBadid) 27 (BA ZaBadid). 3. One of those who 
joined David at Ziklay, 1Ch 127 (B ZaPidid, A 
ZaBadid), 4 One of David's oflicers, son of Asahel, 
1 Ch 277 (B’ABédelas, A Zafdlas, Lue. Zafdalas). 8. 
An exile who returned with Ezra’s second caravan, 
Ezr 88 (ZaBded, A “aBdlas, Luc. ZaBdlas); called in 
1 Es 8** Zaraias. 6. A priest, of the sons of Immer, 
who had married a foreign wife, Ezr 10% (B Zapssed, 
A Zapéid, Luc. Zafdids) ; called in 1 Es 97! Zabdeus. 
7 A Korahite, 1 Ch 26? (B Zayaplas, A and Lue. 
ZaBadlas). 8. One of the Levites sent by Jehosha- 
phat to tench in the cities of Judah, 2 Ch 178 (B 
“apdelas, A ZaBdlas). 9. An officer of king Jehosha- 
phat, entrusted with judicial functions, 2 Ch 19” 
(B Zagdclas, A ZaBdlas, Luc. ZaBadalas). 


ZEBAH and ZALMUNNA (n3j ‘victim,’ yyby 
‘shade, t.c. protection, withheld’; ZéSee, Zeduard ; 
Jg 8*31, Ps 83"!).—The narrative of Gideon’s pursuit 
of these two Midianite kings (Jy 8*?!) cannot be a 
continuation of the foregoing verses (7-83); it 
must be derived from another source, attached 
abruptly, and with the loss of its opening verses, 
to the story of the defeat of Midian. So far from 
a victory having been just won, it seems such a 
remote possibility that the men of Succoth and 
Penuel treat Gideon with derision as he passes 
them on the track of the two kings (8&8), The 
kings were returning to their country, laden with 
ope (8); they were not in flight, and had no 
thought of being pursued (8"), otherwise they would 
have used the advantage which their camels (878) 
rave them to effect their escape. We gather, in 
act, from this narrative (8*?!) that Gideon’s ex- 
pedition against Zebah and Zalmunna was not 
part of the general campaign against Midian, but 
@ private enterprise of personal revenge. On one 
of their raids, probably on this very one from 
which they were returning, the two Arab chieftains 
had murdered Gideon’s brethren at Tabor, doubt- 
less a place near Ophrah (8'8). ‘To Gideon, as next 
of kin, fell the slate of avenging their blood. 
Collecting 300 of his clan, he followed the enemy 
across the Jordan, attacked them unexpectedly at 
Karkor, captured the two kings, and, after exhibit- 
ing them as his prisoners to the men of Succoth, 
carried them back in triumph, probably to his 
home at Ophrah (Moore). ‘Thor he slew them 
with his own hand, when his young gon refused 
to be their executioner, the two kings meeting 
their fate with barbaric courage. The execution 
was a religious act as well as an act of blood- 
revenge, and may well have taken place before the 
altar (Smend, A 7’ Religionsgeschichte, 128). Human 
victims were similarly sacrificed after the return 
from a victorious campaign (Jg 11%), or as the 
chief portion of the spoil (1S 15”), W. R. Smith, 
(42S 397 n.) compares the choice of Gideon’s young 


ZEBOIIM 


son as executioner of the kings with the choice of 
‘young men’ or ‘lads’ as sacrificers (Ex 24°), and 
illustrates from the custom of the Saracens, who 
charged lads with the execution of their captives. 
The pronunciation of the names Zebah and Zal- 
munna represents merely a popular etymology, 
which gave a contemptuous meaning, ‘victim,’ 
‘protection withheld,’ to the names of the kings. 

ée first syllable of Zalmunna may be the name 
of a deity Zalm, found in Aramaic inscriptions 
from Teima (CZS pars, I. exiii, cxiv), perhaps 
also in the VPhoonician Zadam (Zalam) - baal 
(CIS i, exxxii), called in Greek SadauSw, or -as; 
see Hoffmann, ZA xi. 244f. On the other hand, 
the names may be mercly symbolic, and not the 
actual names of the two kings (so Néldeke, Die 
Amalekiter, 9n., and Stade, GVJ i. 190). 

G. A. COOKE. 

ZEBEDEE (ZecBedaios; Heb. 31 ‘gift of J”,’ or, 
more properly, Aram. ‘732; raising the question 
why the name is not spelt ZaBdaios, as in the OT 
{1 Ks 97 ete.], but Zefed-. On Jewish bearers of 
this name see Jastrow, Jict. 377, where also a 
local name 3"93; n'3, ‘ probably in Galilee,’ is men- 
tioned).—The father of the apostles James and 
John (Mt 47) and the husband of Salome (Mt 27°, 
Mk 15"). Zebedee followed the occupation of 
fisherman on the Sea of Galilee, and was appar- 
ently in easy circumstances, to judge from the 
mention of his ‘boat with the el servants’ 
(Mk 1”). This is also borne out by the facts that 
his wife was one of the pious women who after- 
wards ministered to the Lord of their substance 
(Mt 2755-56) Lk 875); and that his son John was 

ersonally known to the high priest (Jn 1818), and 
had the means of providing for the mother of Jesus 
(Jn 1977), Zebedee himself comes before us direct] 
only in connexion with the call of his sons; and, 
from his raising no objection, it has been con- 
jectured that he himself was a disciple of John the 
Ba tist, as his sons certainly were, and by him 
had been taught to regard Jesus as the Messiah. 
Whether he ever became an active follower of 
Jesus it is impossible to say, The subsequent 
silence of Scripture reyarding him would incline 
one to think not, unless this silence is to be ex- 
Reine by Zebedee’s death soon after his sons’ 
call, 

According to Barhebrasus (on Mt 10?) and the 
Book of the Bee, the sons of Zebedee belonged to 
the tribe of Zebulun; according to the Gospel of 
the Twelve Apostles (ed. Harris, p. 26), to the tribe 
of Issachar, G. MILLIGAN, 


ZEBIDAH (so RV, following Atthibh avai; AV 
follows Kéré nz} Zebudah).-——-The daughter of 
Pedaiah of Rumah, and mother of king Jehoiakim, 
2 K 23% (M'T omits in || 2 Ch 365]. In Kings the 
LXX has: B "le\Ad Ovydrnp EdeiN dx Kpoupd, A 
EleXSad Ovyarnp EleddiXa ex ‘Puna; in 2 Chron.: 
AB Ze(x)xwpda Ouyarnp Napelou éx ‘Paya; Luc. has in 
both passages ’Apucrad Ovydrnp 'lepeutov [confusing 
with Jedekinh’s mother, 2415}, 


ZEBINA (x}'3;).—One of the sons of Nebo who 
had married a foreign wife, Ezr 108% (B Zavfird, 
Aom., 8 ZauBewd, Luc. ZeBevel), See ZABAD, No. 6. 


ZEBOIIM.—One of the five Cities of the Plain, 
Gn 10” Cal 142-8 Dt 29%) (Keth. in all ovsy, 
Keéré oay), Hos 118 (£eth, ory ; ce olay, the x 
heing regarded as quiescent; AV and RV here 
Zeboim). The LXX has uniformly ZeSu(e)lu [but 
in Dt 29° (@) AF YeSwely]. According to Béhme (on 
Neh 1-6, p. 3) the word is punctuated in MT upon 
the analoyy of o'yay ‘hysnas,’ and so as to avoid 
suggesting o'3¥, O°Zy, or D'KIy ‘ gazelles.’ 

e site has not been identified. Upon the 
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ZEBULUN 965 


general question of the situation of the five Cities 
of the Plain see art. ZOAR. 


ZEBOIM.—1. ‘The ravine of Zebdim’ (mysyn +4 
‘ravine of the hywnas’; BA Tal rv Zapely, Luc. 
Zafaly) is named in 1 8 1318 in describing the route 
followed by one of the bands of Philistine mar- 
auders. It is prob. the Wady el-&el¢ or one of its 
branches (Buhl, GAP 98; G. A. Smith, HGAL 
291 n.1). The name Wady abi dabd‘ (‘Hywna 
yorge’) is still applied to a ravine in this neigh- 

urhood, though perhaps not to the identical 
one referred to in 1 Samuel. The same locality 
appears to be referred to in the Zeboim (BA om., 
Ne ® DeBoelu, Luc, LeSwelv) of Neh 11%, 2, Hos 118, 
See ZEBOIIM. 


ZEBUL (52); ZeSovd, = ‘height,’ ‘high dwelling’ (2), 
perhaps shortened from ‘(God’s) dwelling’ or from 
(Baal)-zebul).—J g 98: - 36. 88 41, A bimelech’s officer 
(pakid) and governor (sar) of Shechem. By his 
loyalty and resource he dealt successfully with an 
insurrection against his master’s authority In 
Shechem. It was an insurrection of Shechemites 
against Abimelech, who was only half a Shechem- 
ite by birth and had usurped his position (so 
Moore, Judges 255 tfi., whose arguments are con- 
vincing). ‘Lhe interpretution of 9% is uncertain ; 
Moore reads ‘served’ for ‘serve ye’ (313y for %73y), 
and explains, ‘Abimelech and Zebul were formerly 
the servants of Shechem; why then should She- 
chemites serve them now?’ Others take the in- 
surrection to have been one of Israelites against 
Shechemites (e.g. Wellhausen, Composition 353 f.; 
Robertson Smith, ZAZ’ xx. 1886, 195-198); but 
this does not agree well with the rest of the narra- 
tive. See, further, ABIMELECH, No. 3. 

G. A. COOKE. 

ZEBULUN (pbar, j:21, p13]; ZaBouruy, Zabulon). 
—'The first and second forms of the name in Heb. 
are used interchangeably ; the third occurs only in 
Jeg 18 Two explanations of the name are given 
in Gn 301%), In the first (from E) Leah exclaims 
aio 13) ‘nk ands 973; ‘God has gifted me with o 
good gift,’ 1 of 121 being made equivalent to 5. In 
the second (from J) she cries, 'd'x "yba)° oyen ‘this 
time my husband will dwell (lie) by me,’ Zcebulun 
receiving a meaning like ‘neighbour’ or ‘borderer’ 
(Dillmann). From an Assyr. root the meanin 
‘will exalt (esteem) me’ has been suggested, an 
Delitzsch (Genesis, in loc.) pointa out that this 
agrees with the LXX rendering alperce?; 16 seems 
doubtful, however, whether zabd/u means more 
than to carry or bear (not to lift up). 

Zebulun appears in the lists of Jacob’s sons, 
and as the ancestor of the tribe (Gn 46%, Nu 26**). 
An old Jewish tradition says he was the first of 
the five brethren presented by Joseph to Pharaoh 
(Targ. pseudo-Jon. on Gn 477), So far as our 
records go, the man and his life are wrapped in 
obscurity. The chief tribal families are three, at 
the head of which stand Zebulun’s three sons: 
Sered, Elon, and Jahleel, said to have been born 
in Canaan before the settlement in Egypt (Gn 46"). 

In the desert journey Zeb. was placed with 
Issachar in the camp of Judah, eastward of the 
tabernacle. These marched in the van, under 
the standard of Judah (Nu 278), The tribe then 
numbered 57,400 men capable of bearing arms, 
and the headman or ‘prince’ was Eliab, son of 
Helon (Nu 1% 97), Gaddiel, son of Sodi, repre- 
sented Zeb. among the spies(Nu 13"), At Shittim, 
after the camp had been devastated by the plague, 
the warriors of Zeb. are given at 60,500 (Nu 267). 
Elizaphan, son of Parnach, acted with the repre- 
sentatives of the other tribes in the division of the 
land (Nu 34%), At Shechem, Zeb. the youngest 
son of Leah, and Reuben, who had fallen from 


honour, are placed with the sons of the handmaids, 
over against the other six sons of Rachel and Leah, 
to make equal division of the tribes (Dt 27}). Zeb. 
earned no special distinction either under Moses 
in the wilderness, or under Joshua during the Con- 
quest. In the second division of territory the lot 
of Zeb. came up third (Jos 19'°), and there fell to 
him a stretch of country, richly diversified, with 
sylvan vale, fruitful plain, and breezy height. 

The boundaries of Zeb. cannot now be traced 
with any certainty. As described in Jos 19'!6 it 
marched with Issachar on the S., Naphtali on the 
E. and N.E., and Asher on the W. and N.W. 
The eastern boundary probably ran from Tabor, 
along the W. border of Naphtali, as far north as 
Kefr Andn (Hannathon); turning westward, it 
skirted the district of er-D?dmeh, reaching the 
eastern border of Asher down the vale of ‘A éilin, 
in which lies Jafat, which some identify with 
Iphtah-el, or down Wady el-Kurn, further to the 
north (Conder): thence it passed southward to 
the lip of Kishon, opposite 7 dl Kaimiin (J Cee): 
We can hardly even guess at the southern boun 
ary. Chisloth-tabor, or Chesulloth (/ksdal), and 
Daberath (Deburieh) seem to be given to Zeb. in 
v.42; but in v.* the former, and in 21% the latter, 
are assigned to Issachur. ‘Tabor, possibly the city 
on the mountain, 1 Ch 6” places in the land of 
Zebulun. If Debiirieh belonged to Issachar, this 
would mean possession of at least part of the 
mountain, perhaps the western and southern 
slopes. If the two tribes shared the mountain, 
this may be alluded to in Dt 33’. It is the most 
striking feature in the landscape, and round it 
sacred associations from of old were sure to gather. 
Other identifications proposed are precarious, and, 
if established, would produce a\ ery peculiar border- 
line. Yell Shadiid may be identified with Sarid, 
by the substitution of d@ for 7. In that case Jfa‘lul 
cannot be Marala, as it lies not westward, but a 
little east of north from Zell Shadid ; and not only 
the change of r to J, but also the intrusion of ‘ain 
before /amed, must be accounted for. Again, it is 
difficult to conceive the line running from Tell 
Shadid past lksal to Debirieh, and then doubling 
back upon Ya/fa, as the identification of this last 
with Japhia would require. The authority for 
locating Gath-hepher at e/-Meshed is very slender, 
and the name, which is of some antiquity, is against 
it. The line indicated for the western border of 
Naphtali seems to throw the boundary of Zeb. 
further to the cast; so also the identification of 
Nahalal with ‘Ain Mahil. 

The Blessing of Jacob (Gn 49'8), which dates from 
the time of the Judges, or at latest not after 
Solomon, apparently gives Zeb. access to the sea. 
‘Zebulun, towards the strand of the sea he settles, 
he himself towards the strand of the as and his 
rear to, or towards, Zidon’ (Dillm.); this is sup- 

rted by Josephus (Ant. v. i. 22; BJ It. iil f 
The boundaries between the tribes and the land 
held by the Canaanites must have varied from 
time to time, and possibly then Zeb. held an 
approach to the shore, pores through the gorge 
of Kishon and along the base of Carmel. But 
the words may mean only that the sea was near 
and easily reached; that Zeb. bordered on the 
coast, t.e. the coast-lands, and not the sea itself. 
Delitzsch translates, ‘Zebulun, near to the coast of 
the sea shall he dwell, yea he, near to the coast of 
the ships, and his side leans on Zidon.’ The refer- 
ence to Zidon is obscure: Zeb. never approached 
that city. Possibly the name of their chief city is 
given to the rich coast-lands, including Acre, from 
which the Phoenicians were never driven out (Jg 
12), The much later writer in Joshua (P) knows 
nothing of any ‘ outgoing’ of the territory to the 
Mediterranean. ‘The way of the sea’ (Is 9"), the 
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great highway of commerce from north and east to 
the harbour at Acre, which passed through a large 
part of his land, and brought Zeb. into contact 
with the trade of the world, would itself enable 
him to ‘suck the treasures of the sea’ (Dt 33"). 

In Zeb. four cities were given to the Levites— 
Jokneam, Kartah, Dimnah (Dillm. and others 
read Rimmon), and Nahalal (Jos 215%), Of 
these, Kitron (identical with Kartah (see art. KAR- 
TAH]) and Nahalal (probably “Ain Mahil) re- 
mained in the hands of the Canaanites, and so 
could not be occupied by the Levites (Jg 1%). In 
1 Ch 67 (Heb. *] only Rimmono (Rummaneh) and 
Tabor are named, the latter corresponding with 
no name in the former list. 

What is said of the territory of Naphtali 
(see art. NAPHTALI) applies generally to Zeb., 
although the mountains of Naphtali north and 
north-east rise to a much greater height. Jebel 
Kaukdb (1850 ft.) is a prominent feature of the 
western landscape, and Jebel es-Sikh, N.W. of 
Nazareth, crowned by Neby Sain, commands one 
of the finest and most comprehensive views in N. 
Palestine. The Plain of Asochis, ed- Betta, is 
not so large as Esdraclon, but is equally rich and 
fruitful. Olive groves flourish in the valleys, 
and most villages ahve orchards or vineyards, pro- 
tected by cactus hedyes. 

Only one judge is mentioned as rising in Zebu- 
lun, viz. ELon, who judged Israel ten vane (Jg 
121.13), But the tribe seems always to have pro- 
duced men of warlike energy and enterprise. 
‘Marched ... from Zeb. those who carry the 
muster-master’s staff? (Jg 5"; ‘officers who had 
charge of the enumeration and enrolment of troops’ 
([Moore]). Called by Barak to the conflict with 
Sisera (Jg 4°), their patriotic devotion and 
prowess are specially celebrated in Deborah’s song 
(Jg 6'* 38), Gideon summoned them to the strife 
with Midian (Jg 6%). To David at Hebron came 
from Zeb. 50,000 men of war ‘who were not of 
double heart’ (1 Ch 12%); nor were gifts lacking 
from the produce of well-cultivated land (ib, 12%), 
Under David the headman of the tribe was Ish- 
maiah, son of Obadiah (lt Ch 27!*), In response to 
Hezekiah’s invitation, despite the scoffing of 
others, soine from Zeb. humbled themselves and 
went to Jerusalem, where, although not ‘cleansed 
according to the purification of the sanctuary,’ 
they were welcomed and allowed to cat the pasa- 
over (2 Ch 3Q'M 118 19) Doubtless, Zeb. shared 
the fate of Naphtali when, along with other dis- 
tricts, Galilee was carried into cuptivity by Tiglath- 
pileser (2 KX 157", cf. Is 9!). 

The peasant farmers of Zeb. lent strength to the 
Jewish army in the war of independence, and their 
soil witnessed some of the hercest encounters. 
Jotapata (Jefut) made a heroic defence against 
the Romans (BJ Vit.). Sepphoris became the 
centre of Roman administration in the district 
(Ant. Xvi. ii. 1; BJ ur it. 4). Were for a time 
were the headquarters of the Jewish Rabbis before 
they settled in Tiberias (Jost, Judenthom, ii. 16 ff.) 
Through the territory of Zeb. from the springs at 
Sepphoris to the hill of Hat¢in, the Crusaders 
marched to their overthrow at the hands of 
Saladin. It is the chief glory of Zeb. that it 
afforded the infant Saviour a safe asylum ; that on 
its breezy uplands, in the free atmosphere of the 
north, His frame grew to maturity, and mind and 
heart were prepared for His mighty task. 

Members of this tribe are called Zebulunites 
(210, Lafovrdy, Zabulon, Nu 267). The title 
‘yaa ‘the Zebulunite,’ is also applied to Elon 
the judge (Jg 12% 14), . EWING. 
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one of the ten sons of Jeiel or Jehiel, patriarch 
of Gibeon in Benjamin. He is called Zecher in 
1 Ch 8%, 2. A Levite, one of the sons of Korah, 
firstborn son of Meshelemiah (1 Ch 9?! 26% 14), 
3. A Levite, whose place was among the brethren 
of the second degree under the chief singers 
Heman, Asaph, and Ethan (1 Ch 15" 2), 

priest in the time of David (1 Ch 16%), one of the 
seven appointed to blow a trumpet before the ark. 
5. A Levite, of the family of Rohath (1 Ch 24%), 
6. A Levite, of the family of Merari (1 Ch 261), 
7. Father of Iddo (1 Ch 27”). 8 One of the princes 
of Judah in the days of Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 177). 
9. A Levite, one of the sons of Asaph (2 Ch 2014), 
10. Son of Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 217), to whom, with 
his brethren, his father gave large gifts of silver 
and gold, together with certain fenced cities. 
Along with the other sons of the king he was slain 
by his brother Jehorain on his accession to the 


throne. 11. Son of Jehoiada the ele (2 Ch 
24%), After Jehoiada’s death, Joash, who had 


yielded to the evil counsels of his princes, was 
privy to the Coney. against Zech., because 
1e reproved the idolaters and announced God’s 
judgment against them. He was stoned with 
stones at the commandment of the king in the 
court of the louse of the Lord. His dying words, 
‘The Lord look upon it and require it,’ were long 
remembered. See also ZACHARIAI. 12. A pro- 
phet, living in the earlier part of Uzziah’s reign, 
t.¢. before the middle of the 8th cent., about B.c. 
770, who exercised a powerful influence for good 
upon the king (2 Ch 26°), He is described as 
having ‘understanding in the vision of God,’ or 
giving ‘instruction in the fear of God.’ 418. Son 
of Jeroboam 11., king of Israel (2 K 14 16819), It 
would seem that his father’s death had been sue- 
ceeded by a period of confusion, and probably the 
interval of at least ten years between the father’s 
death and the son's suecession had been spent in 
incessant conflicts between rival claimants of the 
throne. Jerobownm died in the twenty -seventh 
year of Uzziah, and Zech, succeeded in the thirty- 
eighth year of that monarch’s reign (2 K 158) It 
may very well be that Zech. was a brave soldier 
and a capable ruler like his father, but all that 
the sacred historian records of him is that, in re- 
spect of character and moral conduct, he followed 
his fathers in evil-doing. He did that which was 
evil in the sight of the Lord, as his fathers had 
done; he departed not from the sins of Jeroboam 
the son of Nebat, wherewith he made Isracl to sin. 
After a reign of six months he was slain by a con- 
spirator Shallum, who himself survived only one 
month, With Zech. ended the dynasty of Jehu, 
according to the word of the Lost @ K 10°), ‘thy 
sons of the fourth generation shall sit on the 
throne of Israel.’ 14. A man of high repute in 
Isaiah’s day (Is 82), When faithful witnesses were 
required to attest a solemn prophetic roll, this 
Zech. was chosen along with Uriah the priest. He 
is described as son of Jeberechiah, and may pos- 
sibly be the same as the Asaphite mentioned in 
2 Ch 29%, as Delitzsch sugevests (see No. 16). 
Diestel (in Schenkel, v. 130) would identify him 
with the prophet of Uzziah’s time (see No. 12); 
but this cannot be, for the prophet referred to 
evidently died in the earlier years of Uzziah’s 
reign, whereas this Zech. is represented as living 
in the days of Ahaz. Riehm suggests his identifi- 
cation with the father of Hezekiah’s mother (No. 
18). 15. The father of Abi or Abijah, the mother 
of king Hezekiah (2 K 18%, 2Ch 29'), Murphy 
thinks he may be identified with the prophet 
mentioned in 2 Ch 26°; but this is extremely im- 
robable. 16. A reforming Asaphite under Wess. 
c<iah (2 Ch 29%), who took part in the cleansing of 
the house of the Lord. 17. Head of a house of the 
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Reubenites (1 Ch 5’), one of the brethren of Beerah, 
who as one of the princes of the Reubenites was 
taken away captive into Assyria by Tiglath- 
pileser in the days of Pekah king of Israel, about 
B.C. 734. 18 A Levite, one of the sons of Kohath 
(2 Ch 34!%), in the days of Josiah. In the work of 
repairing the temple, about B.C. 620, this Zech. was 
one of the overseers, 19. One of the rulers of the 
temple under Josiah (2 Ch 35%). As Hilkiah men- 
tioned immediately before was chief priest, Zech. 
was probably second priest (n}¥99 473, like Zeph- 
aniah in Jer 62%, 2 K 25'8). Ee is also named in 
1Es 18, See ZACHARIAS, 1. 20. The prophet. 
See next article. 21. One of the family of Parosh 
or Phoros, who accompanied Ezra from Babylon to 
Jerusalem in B.c. 458 (Ezr 8%, 1 Es 8°), 22. Son 
of Bebai (Ezr 8"), leader of the twenty-eight sons 
of Bebai who returned to Jerusalem with Ezra, 
23. One of the chief men with whom Ezra con- 
sulted at the river Ahava or Theras near Babylon 
(Ezr 84%, See also 1 Es 84). 24. A descendant of 
Elam, one of the people who had taken foreign 
wives, and who undertook under Ezra’s reforma- 
tion to put them away (Ezr 10%). See also 
1 Es 97, 25. One of the descendants of Perez 
(Pharez), son of Judah, whose descendant, 
Athaiah, was one of the heads of the children 
of Judah settled in Jerusalem after the return 
from Babylon (Neh Il‘). 26. Called the son of the 
Shilonite (Neh 115), a descendant of Shelah, son of 
Judah, whose descendant, Maaseiah, was one of 
the heads of the children of Judah settled in Jeru- 
salem after the return from the Exile. 27. Son of 
Pashhur, a priest and courtier under Zedekiah, 
whose descendant, Adaiah, was one of the priests 
settled in Jerusalem under Nehemiah (Neh 11?%), 
28. An Asaphite, son of Jonathan, who, ‘with 
musical instruments of David, the man of God,’ 
took part with Ezra in giving thanks at the dedi- 
cation of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh 12%). 29. A 
priest, one of the blowers of trumpets at the dedi- 
cation of the wall of Jerusalem, who took part 
in that thanksgiving service (Neh 12#). 
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i. The genuine prophecies of Zechariah (chs. 1-8). 

ii. The activity and significance of the prophet. 

Literature. 

iii. Chas. 9-14: (1) Contents; (2) Relation of the different 
parts to one another; (3) Date of the various com- 
ponents ; (4) Religious and theological value of these 
chapters. 

Literature. 


i. THE GENUINE PROPHECIES OF ZECHARIAH 
(Cus. 1-8), — The Book of Zechariah includes 
within it passages belonging to very different 
dates and proceeding from ditferent hands. The 
superscriptions that appear in 9! and 12! divide 
the book into two larger parts: (1) chs. 1-8, (2) 
chs. 9-14. 

For Zechariah, the contemporary of Haggai, who 
is named in 1!, all that has to be taken into account 
is chs. 1-8, which fall into three divisions: (a) 1-6 
a call to repentance, based upon an allusion to the 
pay ecrearaa of the fathers and the consequent 
judgment that overtook them. ‘They and the 
prophet are gone, but God’s word still abides in 
orce.—(6) 17-6 the nocturnal visions of Zecha- 
riah, with an appendix 6'°, In eight visions, 
which are explained to him on each occasion by 
the angelus interpres, the prophet gives, as it were, 
@ compendium of the eschatological hopes that 
animated him. The exposition of these is followed 
up by the direction in 6'* to him to take of the 
silver and gold brought by the deputies of the 
Babylonian Jews, and to have a crown made for 
the Zemah, t.e. for Zerubbabel. This crown is then 
to be laid uy in the temple as a memorial of those 
deputies. Side by side with Zerubbabel is to be 


Joshua as priest, and peaceful relations are to 
subsist between the two. Then shall the peoples 
come from far and help to build the temple of 
Jahweh. (The text of this passage has not come 
down to us intact, but has obviously undergone 
revision in order to obscure the difference between 
these hopes and the actual history. By aid of the 
LXX the original text may be reconstructed).— 
(c) Chs. 7. 8. Taking occasion from the question 
addressed to the priests and prophets whether the 
fast-days alanivell during the Exile were still to be 
kept up, the prophet points to the impending 
Messianic time, for which a moral reformation is 
the indispensable prerequisite. Then shall the 
fast-days become joyous festivals, when men from 
all peoples shall join themselves to the Jews in their 
pilgrimages to Jahweh, because they have heard 
that God has fixed His dwelling-place with them, 

li, ‘THE ACTIVITY AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
PROPHE?T.—According to 1!+7, Zechariah was a son 
of Berechiah and a grandson of ‘Iddo, the latter of 
whom is mentioned as the head of a priestly famil 
which returned from the Exile (Neh 124). Zechariah 
will thus have been eats somewhat young 
when he began his ate work amongst his 
peepee We are told in 1! that he came forward, 
ike Haggai, in the second year of Darius (Hystas- 
pis), but two months later than that prophet; he 
continued to labour till the 7th month of the fourth 
year (cf. 7). In this way his whole activity would 
appear to have been confined to rather less than 
two years, ‘The political background is the same 
as in Haggai, namely, the violent commotions 
which the accession of Darius produced in the 
north-eastern portion of his emi: A feeling of 
profound depression had laid hold of the community 
at Jerusalem; Jahweh, it was felt, had not yet 
had compassion upon His people, He yet remained 
far from them. Zechariah strives to reanimate the 
hopes of his co-religionists, and to rekindle faith in 
the time of consummation, which will speedily set 
in; and it would appear that he was at least pels 
ally successful (cf. 7!-).. An indispensable condition 
of the arrival of the Messianic era is the buil ling 
of the temple; for as the commencement of the 
judgment formerly showed itself when the glory of 
Jahweh was seen by Ezekiel (cf. ch. 10) to forsake 
the temple, so upon the i when Jahweh once 
more makes His abode with His people all the dis- 
tress of the time shall come to un ends in short, 
this dwelling of Jahweh in the temple is the sine 
ua non of the dawn of the Messianic age (cf, 8!°), 
fence Zechariah, like Haggai, concentrates all his 
energies upon the task of inducing the people to 
undertake the work of building the temple. It is 
from this point of view that one can understand 
Zechariah’s view of the priesthood as the security 
for the coming of the Zemeh, i.e. the Messianic 
King (cf. 3®-).-—-Zecharial’s endeavour to reanimate 
the HG es of his contemporarics explains also the 
central place which Messianic prophecy occupies in 
his book. The whole of the nocturnal visions turn 
essentially upon the Messianic expectations of the 
time, and in ch. 8 as well he has regard to these, so 
that from this book we can construct a pretty com- 
plete picture of the Messianic hopes that were then 
entertained. The central figure is the Messianic 
King, whom Zechariah, with reference to Jer 23° 
(33"5), calls the Zemauh and identifies with Zerub- 
babel, although a redactor, who had regard to 
the actually existing relations, has sought to sub- 
stitute the high priest Joshua for Zerubbabel. It 
is true, indeed, that even with Zechariah himself 
the high priest holds a highly significant place: 
he represents the community before Jahweh, and 
has at all times free access to Him. Cf. also the 
articles EzRA-NEHEMIAH, ITAGGAI, and ZERUB- 
BABEL. 
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In Zechariah, as in Haggai, we note the dis- 
appearance of immediate prophetic inspiration. 

onnected with this is the circumstance that the 
message is communicated to the prophet by the 
angel of Jahweh (cf. Ezk 40°), and that his 
visions are no longer the outcome of intuition but 
rather of deliberate retlexion. Hence the angelus 
interpres is a standing figure in them. Side by side 
with the angelus interpres we have the malakh 
Jahweh and the Satan, the latter of whom also is 
thus obviously to be thought of as included among 
the messengers of God. The greater prominence 
thus assumed by angels is the result of the more 
transcendental character to which the idea of God 
has attained : Jahweh is One who is enthroned on 
high above men, and whose dealings with them 
must be through the medium of angels. Here for 
the first time we encounter Aa-satan, still indeed 
as an appellative. It is not till 1 Ch 21 that it 
attains the character of a proper name. The Book 
of Job appears, in its idea of the Satan, to occupy 
a position intermediate between these other two. 
See, further, the article SATAN, above, p. 408°. 
—Not without significance, perhaps, for further 
development is the conception here met with of 
Sin as an independently existing power. Personi- 
fied as a woman, she is carried off to the land of 
Shinar, 2.e. the land of destruction (cf. 5'"). This 
last designation is considered, indeed, to include 
not only Shinar, but the whole heathen world ; in 
Zechariah, as in Haggai, the way is paved for the 
notion so clearly defined in Daniel of the kingdom 
of God and the kingdoms of the world. Here the 
opposition is not yet sharply marked ; here, partly 
as an after-effect of Deutero-[saianic ideas, but 
partly also as a consequence of a vivid conscious- 
ness of being the bearers of the true religion 
and of being ‘righteous,’ in contrast with the 
‘ungodly Gentiles’ (cf. 175 2%), we meet with the 
thought that from all peoples those seeking for 
salvation shall flock to Jerusalem and dwell there, 
and that Jahweh will own them as His people (cf. 
QAI. 2017. y, 

Litmraturne.—A. Kéhler, Die nachexilischen Propheten, 1861- 
1863; K. Bredenkamp, Der Prophet Sacharja, 1870; O. I. H. 
Wright, Zechariah and his Prophecies, 1870; W. If. Lowe, The 
Hebrew Student's Com, on Zechariah, Heb, and LXX » 1872; K. 
Marti, Der Prophet Zacharja, der Zeitqenoase Serubbabels, 1892; 
J. Wellhausen, Die kleinen Propheten, 18902: W. Nowack, Die 
Kleinen Propheten, 1807, @. A. Smith, The Book of the Twelve 
Propheta, ii, 18908. Of. Sellin, Studien eur Hntatehungaqe- 


schichte der jiid., Gemeinde nach dem babylon. Kail, 1901; 
ee ee in SK, 1802, pp. 207 ff., 716 ff.; J. Ley, . 1893, p. 


iii. CHAPTERS 9-14,—(1) Contents.—Ch. 9 opens 
with the announcement of judgment upon Damas- 
cus, Tyre, Zidon, and the Philistines. Jahweh 
Himself protects Jerusalem and its inhabitants. 
Jerusalem is to be the seat of the Messianic King, 
who will enter the city riding upon an ass, the 
animal of peace. For He works not with secular 
resources, but by His word puts an end to the strife 
among the nations. Tor the sake of the blood 
covenant Jahwel: brings back the captives of Zion. 
Judah and Ephraim, together with Zion, are to be 
the weapons wherewith He subdnes the sons of 
Javan, Then will Jahweh feed His people like a 
flock in His land which is so good and fair.—After 
a short interlude, in which the Israelites are called 
on to ask rain from Jahweh, instead of turning to 
teraphim and soothsayers (10'*), comes 10°-113; 
Jahweh threatens the shepherds and the goats; 
He removes them, and native leaders put them- 
selves at the head of Judah, which with Jahweh’s 
help overcomes those that ride upon horses. But 
Jahweh will have pity on the house of Joseph and 
will bring them back, so that they shall be His as 
if He had never cast them off. From Egypt and 
Assyria He will bring them back to Gilead and the 
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Lebanon district, but the land will not suffice for 
them. Jahweh will be their strength, andin His 
name shall they boast. But the cedars of Lebanon 
and the oaks of Bashan shall howl because the 
forest is destroyed, the shepherds bewail the loss 
of pasturage, He lions roar because the glory of 
the Jordan Valley is gone. — In 11*!” we have a 
narrative of what has occurred in recent times; 
the prophet is to put the contents of his preaching 
in pictorial form, as it were, before the eye. He 
receives the commission to take the place of the 
worthless shepherds in feeding the sheep. He took 
the two staves ‘Graciousness’ and ‘ Union,’ in order 
to represent in a way the principles by which he 
meant to be guided. In like manner he cut off the 
three shepherds in one month. Butsoon he became 
disgusted with the sheep, and they abhorred him. 
Therefore he broke the two staves, and now received 
the commission to act the part of a foolish shepherd, 
for such an one Jahweh is to set over them by way 
of punishment. The conclusion of this threatening 
of 117 ig supplied by 137°: Jahweh will sinite the 
shepherd, so that the sheep shall be scattered.— 
12'-135 form a whole: the heathen, and with them 
Judah, besiege Jerusalem, but from Judah judg- 
ment goes forth upon the heathen, while Jerusalem 
itself remains peacefully in its place. Jahweh has 
at first helped the Judahites, that the pride of the 
house of David and of the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
might not become too great. Then Jahwel pro- 
tects Jerusalem, the heathen who are movin 

ayninst her are destroyed by Him, Then shal 
the inhabitants of Jernsalem look back to him 
whom they once pierced, and they lament over 
him as one does over an only son.* Then Jahweh 
opens for the house of David and its inhabitants 
a fountain for puritication, then He roots out the 
names of the idols, and destroys the prophets, and 
expels the spirit of uncleanness out of the land.— 
Ch, 14 begins once more with a reference to an 
attack by the nations upon Jerusalem; the city is 
taken, ihe houses destroyed, half of the inhabit- 
ants go into captivity. Then Jahwel appears for 
her defence, treads upon the Mt. of Olives, which 
divides under His feet, and the other half of the 
inhabitants make their escape through the new 
valley thus formed. There is no more interchange 
of light and darkness, of heat and cold, but one 
day. Living waters flow froin Jerusalem eastwards 
and westwards. Jaliweh rules as king over the 
whole earth. The flesh of the peoples who fight 
against Jerusalem shall moulder away while they 
are yet alive, but the remnant shall all come to 
Jerusalem to worship Jahweh and to keep the 
Feast of Tabernacles, 

(2) Lelation of the different parts to one another. 
—In seeking to answer this question, the circum- 
stance must be kept in mind nae in these chapters 
events are frequently described not in their actual 
chronological order, but the final result emerges 
first, dnd the description follows of the way in 
which God brings about this result. Taking this 
into account, it will be seen that there is no occa- 
sion, with Rubinkam, to separate 9!" from vv.U® ; 
the latter verses OND an account of the incidents 
that precede the advent of the peaceful King. On 
the other hand, 10!}? has a very loose connexion 
with ch. 9. 108% might be from the same hand as 
ch. 9; in the latter there was only a passing allu- 
sion to the return of the captives, in 10° this has 
the central place; as in 9'" Syria is the subject of 
Divine judgment, so here it is wx, which in late 
Hebrew stands for Syria. 

It is very questionable, however, whether 11*! 
and 137-* are from the same hand as chs. 9 and 10. 
No decisive grounds can be alleged in favour of 


* For the text of this passage, and the use made of it in Jn 
1957, see art. QuoTaTIons, p. 1845, 
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sen of authorship; on the contrary, there is a 
marked diversity in so far as it is only at 11”, 
which has its continuation in 137°’, that the outlook 
into the future begins.—Ch. 12 is not, as Cornill 
(Hinleitung?, P. 203) maintains, the necessary com- 
Jement at 11“; in fact, the striking difference of 
iction makes it impossible to ascribe both chapters 
to the same hand. Seeing, further, that ch. 13 is 
undoubtedly closely bound up with ch. 12, a material 
objection to Cornill’s opinion emerges. In ch. 13 
the writer holds in abhorrence those who inake a 
public claim to be prophets; Jahweh will make an 
end of such, just as He sweeps idolatry and the 
spirit of uncleanness out of the land. On the other 
hand, in 114" the prophet in his experiences is to 
represent in a way the conduct of the people, and 
the ‘Canaanites (traffickers) of the flock’ [reading 
en "3y39 for ‘a "yy 12], who watch his conduct, are 
to recognize that it is the word of Jahweh that de- 
termines his action. We cannot assent to Rubin- 
kam’s separation of 13'® from ch. 12, which 1s 
justified neither by the language nor the contents; 
the features in the picture of the last days men- 
tioned in 13'" complete the picture of ch. 12. 

On the other hand, ch. 14 must certainly be 
assigned to another pen than 12'-13%, According 
to ch. 12, the destructive judgment is executed 
upon the heathen before Jerusalem, while the city 
itself stands fast; but, according to ch. 14, Jeru- 
salem is captured by the heathen, the houses 
destroyed, etc. According to 13', a fountain is 
opened for the house of David and the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem for the purpose of purification, where- 
as the fountain of 14° obviously serves different 
ends altovether. As little can we think of a con- 
nexion of ch. 14 with chs. 9 and 10, as is plain 
from the opposition between 14 and 9", 

The result of our examination is that we have 
the following independent pieces: (i.) 9. (10) 
108-118; (i1.) L14?? 137%; (iit.) 12'-13%; (iv.) ch. 
14. 

(3) Date of the various components,—(i.) 9. (10'*) 
10'-115. Of decisive weight for fixing the date is 
913, where the pm: ya (‘sons of Greece’) are named 
as the principal enemies of the people of Jahweh. 
The place here assigned to the Greeks carries us 
to the time subsequent to Alexander the Great. 
This conclusion is not opposed by 10", where 
Asshur and Egypt are mentioned, for, as was noted 
above, wx became in later days a name for Syria. 
It is from this same point of view that 9! becomes 
for the first time intelligible: the word of Jahweh 
is directed against the land of [ladrach and Damas- 
cus, 2.e. against the empire of the Seleucids, Thus 
also we understand certain other features in the 
picture of the future: the gracious favour shown 
to Ephraim and the turning again of her captivity, 
as well as her reunion with Judah, all this has 
come, since the time of Ezekicl, to be a fixed point 
in the eschatology of the prophets. The figure of 
the Messianic King is not opposed to the above 
date, for it is only an apparent identity that sub- 
sists between 9!*- and Is 9° 11%. As a matter of 
fact, this King is quite passive, His form almost 
disappears, to make room for that of a homo spirt- 
tualts. Characteristic of the same period are pas- 
sages like 9’, where the return to Jahweh finds 
expression partly in the observance of Levitical 
laws about food, a notion utterly impossible in the 
pre-exilic period. A more precise dating for these 
chapters is unattainable, on account of a lack of 
clear allusions to the historical situation. 

(ii.) 11427 137", This section contains allusions 
to certain contemporary occurrences, but they are 
unintelligible to us, partly owing to the probably 
defective text that has come down to us, but 
partly also to our very inadequate information 
regarding considerable periods of the post-exilic 
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history. This alone may be regarded as beyond 
doubt, that we are pointed to a time after the 
Exile: what is said in 11% about the shepherds, 
as well as the similar expressions in v.*, can be 
understood only in the light of their dependence 
on Ezk 34. The shepherds are to be under. 
stood as the native authorities, especially the 
high priest. It is of the latter that we must 
understand the ‘y5 of 117 and the my 133 of 137,— 
he is, as it were, Jahweh’s companion ; |7p and 
}2°275 (11°) must be foreign rulers, who are hence 
fittingly called jaya "337 (11%). Wellhausen is 
inclined to see in 114% a reflexion of the incidents 
in the last decade before tho outbrenk of the Mac- 
cabwan revolt, which witnessed rapid and violent 
changes of the high priesthood. 

(iii.) 121-13% bears, throughout, the post - exilic 
stamp. (a) The campaign of the heathen against 
Jerusalem is dependent upon Ezk 38 f. The thought 
that Jahweh in the first instance helps Judah, lest 
Jerusalem may exalt herself yet more, cannot be 
properly understood at any period earlier than that 
at which Jerusalem had become the rallying-point 
for the Diaspora of the whole Jewish vor: and 
when the glory of the city and her temple was 
reflected also upon her rulers and her inhabitants. 
--(6) 13', too, points to dependence on Ezekiel, 
although his viewpoint has been transformed under 
the influence of notions of the Levitical period, as 
these find expression in the custom described in Nu 
19.—(c) We are pointed to the later post-exilic 
period by the juxtaposition of 79 n'3 and 4b ny 
(12%), which would have been an impossibility in 
pre -exilic times. And the whole description in 
12''* carries us to a time after the Exile.—(d) A 
late date is also indicated by the hostility breathed 
in 132" avainst prophecy, te. against those who 
come forward publicly, clothed in a hairy mantle. 
The place of these had been taken by anonymous 
and pseudonymous BA Hate authorship. Our 
chapters lie upon the line of development, whose 
culmination is indicated in views like those ex- 
pressed in 1 Mac 4% 977 14%, cf. Sanhed. lla. 

(iv.) Ch. 14 likewise belongs to later post-erilic 
times. (a) This chapter also is dependent on Ezk 
38f. Itis true that the thought of the latter is 
transformed in quite a peculiar fashion, without 
our being able to recognize the motive for the 
change, but this cannot prevent our admitting the 
dependence which is unmistakably present in 148", 
—(b) In 14!! we are probably carried to the period 
after Malachi, for this verse is dependent on Mal 
34; it is probable, moreover, that v.” is in conscious 
opposition to Mal 1¥%—(c) It is only during the 
later post-exilic period, when the Jewish Diaspora 
went on pilgrimage to Jerusalem from all parts of 
the arid to hold the festivals, that we can under. 
stand the thought expressed here (v.'*) that the 
converted heathen proclaim their conversion by 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem to keep the Feast of 
savannas =a) [t is only during the same period 
that the notion of holiness expressed in v.™ is in- 
telligible, a notion which once more shows the 
infinence of Ezekiel. 

(4) Religious and theological value of these 
chapters.—We stand no longer upon the ground of 
prophecy properly so called, but of anonymous 
eschatological writing. Certain stereotyped feat- 
ures of eschatology recur. The writers are very 
strongly influenced by ancient prophecy ; for the 
most part by its religious rather than by its 
spateare contents. Ithical features indeed recede 
far behind religious. Very marked is the influence 
of the Levitical period. The Messianic King still 
appears, it is true, in 9., but He is a compara- 
tively otiose figure which might be left out with- 
out damaging the connexion. He is no longer the 
leader in the conflict against enemies, but exclu. 
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sively Prince of Peace, with an extremely passive 
character. The conception of the final King had 
at this time assumed a pale cast, that it might be 
able to take on other colours, namely those of the 
priest and the prophet.—Highly significant is the 
conception of he Kingdom of (God as embracing 
the hele world. Jahweh is King over all the earth, 
and, as He is one, His worship is also one (cf. 14°), 
But this universalism has a strong Levitical colour- 
ing, a8 is shown eS neay by the closing verses 
of ch. 14 with their weight ett: yale the 
purity of the theocracy. The or sung of every- 
thingy on the basis of the dominion of holiness, in 
other words the supremacy of the Law,—this is 
the end of the process of development. 

Eckardt, it is true, maintains that the spiritnal 
uniqueness of Deutero- Zechariah consists in the 
freedom with which he extends the theocratic 
universalism over the whole religious situation of 
his time. Irom passages like 14° 13? 9! Eckardt 
draws the conclusion that, according to Deutero- 
Zechariah, the heathen world unconsciously wor- 
ships Jahweh in the person of its own gods, that 
in its ceaseless gropings and strivings it secks 
Him without any clear notion of what it is doing. 
Deutero-Zechariah, he holds, goes beyond Mal 1” 
and Is 26%; for while Malachi exhibits a view 
which, carried to its logical conclusion, must end 
in ayncretism and indifferentism, and while Is 26%, 
on the other hand, shows a large-heartedness 
which miyht readily be abused to cover cowardly 
subservience and denial of the truth, Deutero- 
Zechariah in his universalism has avoided these 
errors. ‘So far from seeing in idolatry only a 
readily excusable error in calculation, he considers 
that heathenism must be overcome in the most 
terrible conflict. Eckardt admits that the views 
of Deutero-Zechariah have a Levitical tinge, but 
urges that his universalism is not brought to a 
stand by the wall of the Law, but breaks through 
it whenever it presents itself as an obstacle. Ch. 
lt, it is true, lays great stress upon Levitical 
murity, but it is clear from the context, especially 
rom the closing words of v.“!, that for the writer 
the building up of the Kingdom of God culminates 
in piety of soul, just as the Levitical purity of the 
last days passes over into inward purity. Nay, 
from 14'°, where he renders neg by ‘sin-offering,’ 
Eckardt draws the conclusion that the particular- 
istic narrow-mindedness of the laws about atone- 
ment is then to be overcome by the universalism 
of Divine grace, for there shall be a Aattith even 
for the peoples who detiantly refuse to join in the 
prescribed pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 

An accurate unprejudiccd exegesis, however, 
shows these contentions of Eckardt to be irrecon- 
cilable with the text. In view of the condition of 
things described in 14389, how can the statement 
that there shall bo no more & Canaanite in the house 
of Jahweh be made to justify the inference that 
‘the building up of the Kingdom of God shall be 
founded on picty of soul’? Or how can 14° 
‘Jahweh’s name shall be one’ give rise to the 
notion that at present Jahwel is worshipped 
under a varioty of names? In any case no support 
to this notion is given by 9!, which cannot mean 
that the eyes of the heathen world are turned 
towards Jahweh. 97 alone would suffice to turn 
the scale against Eckardt, for in this verse the 
conversion of the Philistines is to evidence itself 
(1) by their eating no more of ¢«/dwié@éura, and (2) 
by their submitting to the Levitical laws about 
food, ‘for Jahweh removes the abomination be- 
tween their teeth.’ It is beyond question also that 
in 9° we have not a promise, in contrast with Dt 
237, but a threatening, as the context shows. 
Eckardt’s view is thus shown to be untenable on 
exegetical grounds, 
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ZECHER (93}).—A son of Jehiel the ‘father’ 
of Gibeon, 1 Ch 8 (B Zayotp, A Zaxxovp, Lue. 
Zexpl); called in 977 Zechariah. 


ZECHRIAS (B Zexplas, A ’Eftepias, AV Ezerias), 
1 Ks 8!.—Azariah, a priest in the line of Ezra, Ezr 7}. 


ZEDAD (11¥ [the name occurs only with = locale, 
a7 1¥]).—One of the points mentioned in defining 
the Northern border of the Promised Land in 
Nu 34°, and again in Ezekiel’s ideal picture, Ezk 
47, ‘The reading is uncertain, the Sam, having 
in Numbers ans; LXX in Numbers, B and Lue. 
Lapddax, A Zadddax, KF Ndddax; in Ezekiel, BA 
Serdauud. If the reading wy is followed, the site is 
unknown; for, as Dillmann points ont, the Sadad, 
on the road from Riblah to aryaten (accepted by 
Wetzstein, Miihlau, Furrer, e¢ ad.), is much too far 
to the cast and north. If we read wy, as we should 
probably do, the place may perhaps be identified 
(so van Kasteren, WB, 1895, p. 30) with Ahirbet 
Serddd, N. of Abil, E. of Merj ‘AjQn, towards 
tlermon. 


ZEDEKIAH (pay, epry only in 1K 22", Jer 
2712 28) 293 ‘rivhteousness of JW’; LAX Nedexd, 
Nedexlas, Nedexcod; Vulg. Sedecias).—1. Son of 
Chennaanah, and one of Ahah’s four hundred court 
Dope (LIX 221. 24.25) 9 Ch 181 3% 34) When 

ehoshaphat demanded that a prophet of J” should 
be consulted about the proposed expedition to 
Ramoth-gilead, Zedekiah came forward in that 
character m order to forestall Micaiah ben-Imlah. 
{oe produced horns of iron and apparently pre- 
sented them to Ahab as from J”, with a Divine 
commission: ‘Thus saith the Lorp, With these 
shalt thou push the Syrians, until they be con- 
sumed.” He maintained his attitude in the pres- 
ence of Micaiah, and ventured to insinuate a 
doubt as to the source of the inspiration of the 
latter; ‘Which way went the spirit of the Lorp 
from me to speak unto thee?’ The sharp retort 
in which Micaiah reaflirmed the coming defeat of 
Israel does not secm to have weakened the infatua- 
tion of the two kings, The lying spirit prevailed. 


Josephus (Ant. vill. xv. 4) embellishes this story, and trans- 
poses the incidents of it. He puts a speech to Ahab into 
Zedeklah’s mouth, in which he tries to prove Micaiah to be a 
false prophot because of his disagreement with Elijah as to the 
place of Ahab’s future death, and concludes by proposing a 
practical test: ‘When struck by me, let bim injure my hand 
as Jadaos dried uP the right hand of king Jeroboam when he 
wished to arrest him.’ Zedekiah vhen smites Micaiah, and as 
nothing happens to him, Ahab is convinced. The incident of 
the fron horns follows. 


2, A prophet, one of the captives deported to 
Babylon with Jehoiachin. He and another, named 
Ahab, are denounced by Jeremiah (297!-¥) for gross 
immorality as well as for falsely prophesying a4 
speedy restoration from Babylon. It was probably 
their action as political agitators that brought 
on them the cruel punishment of being roasted 
in the fire by order of Nebuchadrezzar. Jeremiah 
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prophened that their fate would be proverbial. 
edekiah was son of MAASEIAH, who is probably 
to be identified with the priest whose son, ‘the 
second priest’ Zephaniah, was put to death at 
Riblah i Nebuchadrezzar (2 K 25'*-), 3. Son of 
Hananiah, one of the princes in the reign of 
Jehoiakim (Jer 36'%), 

4. The last king of Judah (SEDEKIAS in 1 Es 
1“, Bar 18). He was the youngest son of Josiah 
and full brother of Jehoahaz (2 K 23% 24)8; 
in Jos. Ant. xX. vii. 2, ‘Jehoinkim’ is a blunder 
for ‘Jehoahaz’). In 1Ch 3" his name pre- 
cedes that of SHALLUM or JEHOAITAZ, perhaps 
on acconnt of the latter’s insignificance, while in 
the following verse and in 2 Ch 36” he is repre- 
sented as son of Jehoiakim, perhaps as having 
been his successor. ‘These variations are in- 
structive as showing the degree of inaccuracy 
which may exist in biblical genealogies. The 
direct account of this reign is contained in 2 K 
9417957, Jer 39'7 52-1, 2Ch 36°41, Consider- 
able light is also thrown on this period by the 
prophetical writings of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
especially the narrative portions of Jeremiah which 
are here enumerated in their chronological order : 
cha, 24. 27. (Gr. 34.) 28. (35.) 29. (36.) 21. 37. (44) 
34. (41.) 38. (45.) 3915-18 (4615-18) 32. (39.) 33. (40.) 
391-14 (461-3), There is, in fact, more contemporary 
material available for the construction of the 
history of this reign than of that of any other 
Hebrew monarch; yet there are few of which 
there is so little definite to record. 

Zedekinh’s eleven years’ occupancy of the throne 
was but the last sigh of the expiring Davidic 
dynasty, one episode in the struggle of Egypt and 
Babylon for the mastery. The king himself was a 
weak man in a false position. As a private citizen 
he might have had an inoffensive and respectable 
career, for he was of an amiable disposition and 
religiously inclined, but in the Davidic vine he 
was ‘no strong rod to be a sceptre to rule’ (Ezk 
194). Josephus in one passage (Ané. X. vil. 5) 
credits him with ypnorérys xat dixacocivyn, This is 
sufticiently evidenced in his dealings with Jere- 
miah. On two occasions we real of formal depu- 
tations from the king to the prophet (Jer 21' 373), 
‘Inquire, I pray thee, of the Lorp for us,’ ‘Pra 
now unto the LORD our God for us’; and when this 
State recognition was no longer possible, Zedekiah 
proved the sincerity of his own personal con- 
victions in secret consultations (Jer 377 3838). It is 
noteworthy, too, that the only occasions on which 
we read of Zedekiah’s exerting his authority are 
when he mitigated the rigour of Jeremiah’s im- 

risonment (372!) and sanctioned his deliverance 

rom the miry dungeon (38), sce also Jer 38°; 
and so it was promised to him, in marked contrast 
with the fate of Jehoiakim (Jer 22! 1%), that he 
should die in peace and be buried as a king (Jer 
345), Jeremiah, in fact, never adopts a harsh 
tone when speaking of him. Others also felt the 
same personal attraction, They looked back on 
him as ‘the breath of our nostrils, the anointed of 
the Lord... of whom we said, Under his shadow 
we shall live amony the nations’ (La 4), On the 
other hand, Ezekiel, whose moral and_ political 
judgment was unintInenced by personal contact 
with the king, speaks of Zedekiah in terms of un- 
qualified censure. He is the Beene! wounded 
wicked one.’ ‘The prophetic sentence of deposition 


anticipates the act of man (Ezk 21¥°), Ezekiel, 
in fact, is at one with the pro-Evyptian party in 


regarding Jehviachin as de jure king. He dates 
his visions not by the ens of Zedekiah’s reign, 
but by those of king Jehoinachin’s enpl aty. On 
other grounds it is difficult to avoid feeling sym- 

thy with the pro-Egyptian party in Jerusalem. 
in comparison, indeed, with the exiles in Babylon, 
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they were as bad figs, ‘very bad, that cannot be 
eaten, they are so bad’ (Jer 24, see also Ezk 54 
1125-18 1422 29, 33%-%), but their patriotism was 
sincere if perverted, while Zedekial's throne rested 
upon a renunciation of national ambitions. This 
is clearly marked in the words of Ezekiel (17% 4), 
‘The king of Babylon... took of the seed royal 
and made a covenant with him; he also brought 
him under an oath, and took away the mighty of 
the land: that the kinesdom might be base, that 
it might not lift itself up, but that by keeping of 
his covenant it might stand.’ In other words, it 
was Nebuchadrezzar’s policy to reduce the Jewish 
nation to impotence and at the same time attach 
it to himself by motives of self-interest, and thus 
control the powerful fortress of Jerusalem. Jose- 
phus (Ant. X. vil. 1) gives the terms of the oath 
under which Zedekiah was brought: ‘That he 
would surely guard the country for him, and 
neither make any political changes nor favour the 
Egyptians.’ INecOnIHEIy! the hopes of the national 
party centred round Jehoiachin, whom they hoped 
to restore to the throne (Jer @8'), Zedekiah’s vis. 
loyalty, therefore, was directly against his own 
ersonal interests; but he was quite passive in the 
1ands of the man or faction that happened to be 
nearest to him at the time; as Josephus says (Ant. 
X. vii. 2), ‘As long as he heard the prophet spenk- 
ing these things, he believed him and agreed to 
everything as true, and believed that it would be 
to his advantaye; but then his friends used to 
corrupt him and draw him away from the sug- 
gestions of the prophet to whatever course they 
wished.’ We have fee an echo of the taunt-song 
which Jeremiah (3877) puts into the mouth of the 
women of the royal harem; ‘Thy familiar friends 
have set thee on, and have provailed over thee: 
now that thy feet are sunk in the mire, they are 
turned away back.’ ‘The princes’ to whom allu- 
sion is here made, seem in this reign to have 
usurped most of the executive power. They tried 
and sentenced Jeremiah on a charge of desertion 
(Jer 37'4), They reduced the king to abject terror 
(3717 38°), There was truth as well as pathos‘. the 
words with which he surrendered his best friend 
to them: ‘The king is not he that can do any- 
thing against you’ (38°). In a ruler such weakness 
is the greatest crime, and in the case of Zedekiah 
it was ageravated by the fuct that ‘the princes’ 
for the most part belonged to the pro-Egyptian 
party to which Jeremiah and Ezekiel (Jos. Ane, 
X. vii. 2) were opposed, and which encourayed the 
idolatrous reaction which followed on the death of 
Josiah. That reaction was now in full force (see 
Ezk 8 and 11), And yet it is not so much for 
abetting false or irregular worship that the pro- 
yhets condemn Zedekiah as for breach of faith, 
‘he oath of fealty which he made to Nebuchad- 
rezzar struck men as being of a peculiarly binding 
nature. He ‘made him swear by God’ (2 Ch 36%) 
and place his hand under his thigh (Ezk 1734), 
The dofty and stern morality of the Hebrew pro- 
phots did not palliate Zedekiah’s subsequent viola- 
tion of this solemn promise on the ground that it 
had been made to a heathen. On the contrary, 
‘Thus saith the Lord God: As I live, surely mine 
oath that he hath Uceyisers and my covenant that 
he hath broken, I will even bring 1t phen his own 
head’? (Ezk 17"). The new name Zedekinh which 
he now received in place of AMattauniah, in token of 
vassalaye, very possibly has reference to the right- 
eousness of iG which was appealed to on this 
occasion ; and this again may well be ‘ the circum. 
stantial origin’ of the Messianic aspirations after 
the Shoot of the Davidic stock whose naine is ‘ J” 
is our righteousness’ (Jer 23° °), 
Tt is diflieult to say how long Zedekiah remained 
negatively loyal to the Chaldsans, but in his fourth 
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year (B.C. 590) his allegiance was so far question- 
able that the rulers of teat Moab, Ammon, Tyre, 
and Sidon (Jer 272), incited thereto by their pro- 
phets and diviners, were emboldened to send 
envoys to Jerusalem in order to induce Zedekiah 
to join a league for the purpose of throwing off the 
Babylonian yoke. ‘he prophets and diviners of 
Israel, too, both in Jerusalem and Babylon, were 
fomenting a similar ayitation, uttering definite 
redictions that ‘ saree (Jer 27}%), ‘within two 
ull years’ (Jer 28%), would all the vessels of the 
Lorp’s house and Jeconiah himself be restored 
to their native land. The silver vessels which 
Zedekiah is said (Bar 1°) to have made to take the 
place of the gold ones served to emphasize the 
national humiliation. It seems to us unaccount- 
able that the peoples of Syria could have had such 
provincial imaginations, so little sense of pro- 
portion, as to expect the speedy fall of the empire 
of Nebuchadrezzar. On the other hand, it must 
be remembered that the rise of Chaldiea was of 
vory recent date, the sudden collapse of Nineveh 
inust have made anything seem possible, and 
belief in the inexhaustible resources of Egypt was 
a tradition in the East. The prestige of centuries 
dies hard. In opposition to such men as Hananiah 
and Shemaiah at Jerusalem (Jer 28! 20%), and 
Ahab and Zedekiah at Babylon (Jer 297), Jere- 
miah as chief prophet of the pro-Chaldsan party 
declared that resistance to Nebuchadrezzar was 
remature, futile, and suicidal, since supremacy 
rad been assured by God to Babylon for 70 years. 

With characteristic energy Nebuchadrezzar at 
once sct about crushing the incipient revolt. He 
made examples of the agitators at Babylon, 
‘roasting them in the fire’ (Jer 29%), and at the 
same time apparently sent to demand explana- 
tions from his vassal xt Jerusalem. It is possible 
that the mission of Elasah and Gemariah (Jer 298) 
to Babylon should be referred to this date; in an 
case Zedekiah’s personal attendance was required, 
and he journeyed to Babylon before the close of 
his fourth year, accompanied by a leading member 
of the pro-Chaldiwan party, Seraiah (Jer 51°), 
There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of the 
protests of loyalty which Zedekiah doubtless made 
at this time. He had, in fact, everything to lose 
by the defeat of Chaldxa, but he counted for 
nothing in the struggle of factions at Jerusalem, 
which continued as before, intense, sordid, mono- 
tonous. In his fifth year Ezekiel (1? 4!*) sees the 
fate of Jerusalem to be inevitable. The dominant 
party had an infatuated confidence in the im- 
pregnability of their fortress, ‘This city is the 
ealdron, and we be the flesh’ (Ezk 118); and ag it 
was hopeless to expect any help from the exiles in 
Babylon, these latter—the foal: dvpositaries of the 
Messianic hope—came to be regarded as outcasts : 
‘Get you far from the LorD; unto us is this land 
given for a possession’ (Ezk 11), This was the 
state of feeling in Jerusalem in the sixth year of 
the reign. 

Psammetichus I., who'died in 589, was succeeded 
on the throne of Eyypt by his brother Apries 
(Uahibri), and Zedekiah was induced to ‘send his 
ambassadors into Exypt that they might give him 
horses and much people’ (Ezk 17/5). Edom, Moab, 
and Philistia now held back, but Judah committed 
itself to an alliance with Tyre (Ezk 267 2919), 
Ammon, and Eyypt against Babylon. This took 
place, according to Josephus (Ant. X. vii. 3), at the 
close of Zedekinh’s eighth year ; but the prophecy 
of Ezekiel (21) in which reference is made to it 
seems to be dated (201) in his seventh year. In 
any case it was not until his ninth year, the tenth 
day of the tenth month, that the haldean army 
actually invested Jerusalem. Tho delay is casily 
accounted for. At the time when war was actually 
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declared, Nebuchadrezzar was probably engaged 
in reducing Elam or Susiana (Jer 49%), and when 
he did turn his attention to the Egyptian coalition 
he was uncertain whether he should first attack 
Ammon or Judah (Ezk 21”), Finally, he estab- 
lished himself at Riblah, whence he despatched 
expeditions against Tyre and Jerusalem respec- 
tively. The division sent against Zedckiah, before 
settling down around the capital, reduced the 
smaller fortresses of Judah; Lachish and Azekah 
alone held out (Jer 347). It was a day never to be 
forgotten (2 K 25', Jer 39! 524, Ezk 243, Zee 814), 
Some, the king himself included, at last recognized 
the fact that deliverance from this danger would 
be a miracle comparable to one of the LORD’s 
wondrous works of old time (Jer 217). The general 
alarm, indeed, was such as to cause a religious 
revival, one feature of which was a renewal, with 
the patriarchal ceremonial (Jer 34° 1%), of the 
covenant, and in particular a solemn engagement 
was made by all the people that they would in 
future observe the Jaw as to the manumission of 
slaves (ix 213, Dt 15). Their zeal for this enact- 
ment may have been quickened by a desire to 
increase the number of defenders of the city. 
Meanwhile the Eyyptian army, commanded by 
Apries in person, was advancing from the south to 
the relief of his ally (Jos. Ané. x. vii. 3), and 
captured Gaza, and compelled the Chaldeans to 
rise the siege of Jerusalem. Josephus (/.c.) states 
that the two armies met in a pitched battle, and 
that the Egyptians were put to flight and driven 
out of all Syria. From Jer 377 we should infer 
no more than that Pharavh was forced to retreat to 
his own land. The Chaldean army had no sooner 
withdrawn than the base people of Jerusalem 
broke faith with their slaves and reduced them to 
bondage again—a step which called forth on in- 
dignant protest from the prophet (Jer 34), 
Meanwhile there were constant desertions to the 
Chaldean army (Jer 37% 38! 39° 521°), caused at 
least in sume measure by the predictions of Jere- 
mish. The burden of his utterances during the 
siege was that the city and all its contents was 
doomed, but that individual deserters would save 
their own lives (21° 387-27), We cannot wonder 
then that the anti-Chaldean party regarded him 
as a dangerous traitor (38‘), and viewed with sus. 
icion his relations with the king. In fact, after 
e had been sentenced to imprisonment, Zedekiah 
could only sce him by stealth (37!7 3818), 
The relieving force having been completely re- 
pure the besieyers once more closed round the 
oomed city. Josephus displayed a true historical 
spirit in describing the siege in the light of his 
own experiences. It must ‘have been an almost 
exact counterpart, in the desperate courage and 
the horrors of it, to the siege under Titus. There 
were the same circles of forts to keep the blockade, 
the battering-rams against the gates, the ‘mounts 
built high to overtop the city walls (2 K 25}, Jer 
324%, Ezk 4? 17'7 2173 268%), while the besieged 
strained all their powers of mind and body to 
erect counter works, destroying even the royal 
palece to find building material (Jer 33‘), But 
eadlier than the missiles of the Chaldseans were 
the pestilence and the famine (Jer 21% 7- 9 39236 3417 
387%) La 5, Ezk 6! 16-17) Bar 2%), with the 
supreme horror of cannibalism (Jer 19°, La 239-33 
4° Ezk 5%). he city yielded at last to famine 
(Jer 52°), and on the ninth day of the fourth month, 
in the eleventh year of Zedekiah’s reign, about 
midnight the six yenerals who had been conducting 
the siege entered through a breach and sat in grim 
state in the middle temple gate (Jer 39° ; Jos. Ant. 
X. vill, 2; cf. Ezk 9). 
In the confusion that followed, Zedekiah with 
his household and most of the surviving defenders 
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of the city broke through the cordon of the be- 
siegers ; they were betrayed, however, by some of 
the deserters, and had only succeeded in reaching 
the plains of Jericho when they were overtaken. 
The unfortunate king was conveyed to Riblah 
to the presence of Nebuchadrezzar, who ‘spake 
with him of judgment,’ taxing him, according to 
Josephus, with perjury and ingratitude. ith 
a refinement of cruelty his eyes were put out, 
but not until he had seen the slaughter of his 
children. 

Josephus calls attention to the remarkable manner in which 
the fate of Zedekiah fulfilled two apparently discr rant pro- 
phecies of Jeremiah and Ezckiel respectively. ‘Thine eyes 
shall behold the eyes of the king of Babylon, and he shall speak 
with thee mouth to mouth, and thou shalt go to Babylon’ 
Jer 848), and ‘1 will bring him to Babylon, to the land of the 

haldwans; yet shall he not see it, though he shall die there’ 
(Ezk 1218). 

In all probability, Zedekiah did not long survive 
his misfortunes, We hear no more of him. The 
hope of Israel henceforth centres round the more 
innocent captive, his nephew Jeconiah (2 K 26?*). 

5. A ‘prince’ who ‘sealed unto the covenant’ at 
Nehemiah’s reformation (Neh 10"). 


N. J. D. WHITE, 
ZEEB.—See OREB. 


ZELA(H).— A Benjamite city, Jos 18% (yby, 
LXX om.), where was the family burying-place 
of Saul (2S 21" yoy [here RV needlessly confuses 
by writing Zelah), LAX év rq wAeupg (taking it for 
yos ‘side’}). Its site has not been discovered, 


ZELEK (pby).—An Ammonite, one of David’s 
heroes, 2S 2357 (B 'LAeé, A Zprext, Luc. Zaradd)= 
1 Ch 117 (B ZédAy, A LéAAyK). 


ZELOPHEHAD (1n9by).—A Manassite who died 
during the wilderness journeyings, leaving no 
male issue. His five daughters successfully as- 
serted their claim to the inheritance of their 
father (Nu 268 27}-7 367}, Jos 178, 1 Ch 75), See 
vol. ii. pp. 129> and 341%. The LXX readings are: 
B Zadraad except in 1 Ch 7° Lawrgadd; A Zadrradd 
except in Jos 178 Ladpadéd (dis). 


ZELZAH.—In 15S 10? Samuel tells Saul: ‘When 
thou art departed from me to-day, then thou shalt 
find two men by Rachel’s sepulchre in the border 
of Benjamin ns$s3.’ The last word is rendered by 
AV and RV ‘at Zelzah.’ But there are grave 
reasons for suspecting the correctness of this. No 
place of such a name is known to us, nor should 
we expect any further definition after the specific 
mention of ‘ Rachel’s sepulchre.’ The LXX trans- 
lates by dAdopévous peydda ‘leaping mightily’ (Ew. 
‘in grosser Eile’); ddd\opzévous=o'ndy (v.). But, as 
Driver points out, though >y nbs may mean (meta- 
phorically) cap upon, we are not justificd in at- 
tributing to nos absolutely the sense of leaping. 
Moreover, peyd\a as an adverb does not occur 
elsewhere in the LXX, and Wellh. is doubtless 
right in regarding it as simply a Heb. word written 
in Greek letters and transformed into something 
significant in Greek (for other instances of a 
similar kind see Driver, Text of Sam. 60 n.). He 
himself takes dA\\onévous peyddAa to be doublets 
which have arisen from the words é¢v ZyAdu év 
BaxoAd@ which are found in several MSS after the 
word Bevtayely. See, more fully, his ext d. Bicher 
Sam. 73f.; and cf. Driver and Lihr, who take 
practically the same view of the passage. 


ZEMARAIM (0:9s).—A city of Benjamin, appar- 
ently in the vicinity of Bethel, Jos 18°? (B Zapd, 
Leuplu, Luc. Zapuapelu). It prob. gave its name 
to Mt. Zemaraim (‘s 7p, 7d 6pos Louopdév), in the 
hill-country of Ephraim, 2 Ch 134, from which the 
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Chronicler makes Abijah harangue Jeroboam and 
his army. It is generally identified with es-Sumra 
to the north of Jericho (PHF Mem. iii. 174, 212 f.;3 
Buhl, GAP 180, e¢ al.); but Dillm. (Jos. ad loc.) 
doubts the correctness of this, holding that the 
place (see Berth. on 2 Ch 13‘) ought to be sought 
to the south of Bethel, and not far to the east 
where es-Sumra lies, 


ZEMARITE (7s).—Name of a tribe said to be 
one of the sons of Canaan and placed between 
Arvad and Hamath, Gn 10¥%=1 Ch 1'4(A Zapapatos, 
E (in Gen.] Zapapeios), The name seems akin to 
Zemaraim of Jos 18%. The Arabian geographers 
mention several places with similar names; but 
the juxtaposition of this name with Arvad suggests 
comparison with Sumur of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets, in which the two names figure more than 
once side by side. So 150. 59 (ed. Winckler): ‘The 
prone of Arvad have made a treaty to take away 

yre; Tyre they could not conquer, but Sumur 
they did conquer.’ From 81. 13 it appears to have 
been a port, and is identilicd by Winckler with 
Botrys. In the fragmentary narrative contained 
in these tablets it appears to hiave been repeatedly 
taken, destroyed, and rebuilt. A place named 
Simyra, considerably to the north of Botrys, is 
mentioned by the classical geographers (Strabo, 
XVI. ii. 12; Pliny, HN v.77; Ptol. v. xv. 4), and 
was supposed by Michaelis to retain a trace of 
the name given in Genesis (so also Schrader, 
KAT? 105 ; Dillm. Gen. ad loc., e¢ al.). 

D. 8S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

ZEMIRAH ("77}).—A son of Becher, 1Ch 7 
(B’Apaplas, A Zapaplas, Luc, Zapapid), 


ZENAN.—See ZAANAN. 


ZENAS (Znvas).—In Tit 3% St. Paul exhorts 
Titus to bring or, more probably, send forward 
(wpdreupov) on their journey Zenas and Apollos 
with great care (crovdalws), that nothing may be 
wanting to them, and describes Zenas as rév 
vouxdr, te. ‘the lawyer.’ This may mean a 
lawyer in the secular sense, but more probabl 
one skilled in the Jewish law (ef. Lk 7% 11°° 14%), 
Just above, the same word is used about disputes 
concerning the Law (Tit 3° ‘But avoid .. . striv- 
ings about the law, udxas vouixds’). 

A.C. HEADLAM. 

ZEPHANIAH.—1. The prophet. See ZiurHa- 
NIAH, Book OF, where also the name is discussed. 
2. A Kohathite, mentioned among the ancestors 
of Heman the singer (1 Ch 6%) 38. Son of 
Maaseiah the priest in Jerusalem in the time of 
Zedekiah the king and Jeremiah the prophet. He 
belonged to the court part eppeses to making 
any terms with Babylon, and inclined to trust to 
the help of Egypt. Though thus By oeee to the 
policy of Jeremiah, he showed a good disposition 
towards the prophet by letting him see the letter 
which he had received from Shemaiah in which 
Zeph. was urged to stop every mad prophet, and 
was called in question for not having rebuked 
Jeremiah for prophesying that the Babylonian 
captivity would continue (Jcr 297%). He was 
sent by Zedekiah to Jeremiah to ask of the Lord 
through His prophet deliverance from Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and carried back God’s message to the king. 
He was then sent again to inquire as to the pro- 
posed league with Egypt (Jer 21? 37%), As next 
in rank to Seraiah, grandson of Hilkiah (1 Ch 6%), 
Zeph. is called sccond priest, mgn(a) [71> (2 K 258), 
On the occasion of the final overthrow of Jerusalem 
by Nebuzaradan, in B.C. 587, Zeph. was taken, 
along with Seraiah and others, down to the king 
of Babylon at Riblah, and was there put to death. 
%. The father of one Josiah, into whose house in 
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Jerusalem the messengers from the Jews remain- 
ing in Babylon went (Zee 6 14), As this occurred 
some sixty-seven years after the death of the son 
of Maaseiah, there is not much probability in the 
suggestion that he may be identical with the 
father of Josiah. It 1s not, however, by any 
means impossible. J. MACPHERSON, 


ZEPHANIAH, APOCALYPSE OF.— A Jewish 
apocryphon, probably similar in contents to the 

scension of Isaiah. It is named in each of the 
two lists of OT apocrypha that have come down 
to us, viz. the Stichometry of Nicephorus, and an 
anonymous list found in Codex Cvislinianus, and 
three other codices (Schiirer, HJ? Uf, ili. 125 ff). 
The only extract known is given by Clemens 
Alex. in his Stromata, Vv. xi. 77, where, after 
quoting from Moses, Euripides, and Plato to the 
effect that true worship does not require material 
temples, he says: ‘Are not these (sayings) like 
those of Zephaniah the prophet? ‘* And the spirit 
of the Lord took me and brought me up into the 
fifth heaven and showed me angels called lords 
.. . dwelling in es of salvation and singing 
praise to God, ineffable, most high.”’ The occu- 
punts of the fifth heaven are named also in Ascen- 
ston of Isaiah, 43% ; Slav. Hnoch, 18'; Testaments, 
Levi, ili. 3; Chagigah, 126. 

Fragments of a Christianized Coptic recension 
of the Apocalypse of Zephaniah were discovered at 
Akhmim and Rabiahed by S. Bouriant in Mém. 
de la mission archéol, aw Caire, 1885. A Germ. 
translation by Stern appeared in the Ztschr. f. 
agyp. Sprache, etc., 1886, p. 115 fh; and the same 
fragments, with additions, and along with a fairly 
complete Coptic recension of the Apocalypse of 
Llias, have been edited by Steindorff in TU. The 
question of how much belongs to the Apocalypse 
of Zephaniah and how much ought to be assigned 
to an unidentified Apocalypse, 1s not yet settled 
(cf. James in Lueye, Bibl. 1. 256). 

TLitkratunn, — Fabricius, Cod, PEACE IT, VT i. 11408; 
Dillm. in PRA? xii. 860; Zockler, Apokr, d. AT’ 440; Schiirer, 
GJIV 8 iii, 271f.; Harnack, Geech. d. altchrist. Litt. t. 854, ii. 1, 
672f,; Bousset, Der Antichrist, 1895, pp. 64-67. 

J. T. MARSHALL. 

ZEPHANIAH, BOOK OF.— 


i. The Writer. 
il, Contenta of the Book. 
iii. Date and Unity. 
iv. Literary Characteristics, Condition of Text, otc. 
v. Religious Value. 
Literature. 


i, THE WriterR.—The title of the book reads : 
‘The word of the LORD, which came unto Zeph- 
auinh, the son of Cushi, the son of Gedaliah, the 
son of Amariah, the son of Hezekiah, in the days 
of Josiah, the son of Amon, king of Judah.’ The 
name Zephaniah (aay, LAX Lopovlas; cf. the name 
oyasoy in No. 107 of the Phoen. inscriptions in CJS) 
means ‘he whom J” has hidden or protected,’ and 
is borne in the OT by three men (see art. ZEPH- 
ANIAN) besides the author of the prophecy before 
us. It has plausibly been caferr that the Heze- 
kiah named in the title is the Judwan monarch of 
that name (so Hitzig, followed by most) moderns). 
This would account for the renenlory of Zephaniah 
being carried back four generations, whereas the 
usual practice in the case of the prophets is to 
name only their father (cf. Is 1! ‘Isaiah the son of 
Amoz,’ Jer 1!‘ Jeremiah the son of Hilkiah,’ Ezk 18 
‘Ezekiel the son of Buzi,’ J] Lb ‘Joel the son of 
Pethuel’), No argument against this conclusion 
can be drawn from the absence of the title ‘kin 
of Judah’ after Hezekinh’s name. This title ai 
have been inserted only somewhat awkwardly, 
seeing that it had to be appended also to Josiah’s 
hame, and may have been felt to be unnecessary in 


the case of so well-known a name as that of Heze- 
kiah. Zephaniah’s great-grandfather, Amariah, 
will thus have been a younger brother of king 
Manasseh, and no difficulty in the way of Zeph- 
aniah’s being a contemporary of Josiah is occasioned 
by the circumstance that the succession Hezekiah— 

anasseh—Amon—Josiah appears to contain a 

eneration fewer than Hezchinood marahe Goda: 
iah—Cushi—Zephaniah. For we learn from 2 K 
21)-19 that Manasseh was 45 years old when his 
son Amon was born, a date at which his brother 
Amariah might easily have had a grandson (Cushi). 
Zephaniah may thus have been as old as, or even 
older than, Josiah. If the prophet belonged to 
the royal family, all the greater interest attaches 
tu his strictures upon ‘the princes and the king’s 
sons’ (18%), He was, clearly enough, a dweller in 
Jerusalem (note his familiarity with the various 
localities of the city, the Fish Gate, the Second 
(Juarter, the MAKTESH [11], and esp. the words 
in 1* ‘J will cut off the remnant of Baal from this 
place’). 

ii, CONTENTS OF THE BOOK.—The prophecy falls 
into two unequal divisions, the first and larger of 
these being occupied with threatenings, the second 
with promises, 

A. The Threatening, 17-3", 

A destructive judgment, universal in its scope, 
is proclaimed in terms which recall those that, 
heralded the approach of the Deluge (Gn 67; cf. 
also Hos 48 nae Kzk 38!%); man and beast, the 
fowls of the heaven and the fishes of the sea, the 
Ste ng bles with the wicked, are to be cut off 
(1* °). 


The word nibyrp in v.8 is doubtful. Inits only other occur- 
rence (in the sing. n)¥>p Is 36) it means ‘overthrown mags,’ 
‘ruin,’ which of course does not suit here; and even the 
rendering ‘stumbling-blocks’ (7.¢. idols; cf. the use of the cog- 
nate Siw>p in Ezk 143.47) ig hardly appropriate to the context. 
Schwally would emend yD) (GQ. A. Smith prefers Iiph. 
*Abyan)) ‘and I will cause (the wicked) to stumble’ (ef. v.17 
‘they shall walk like blind men’) LAX reads xai acbivjcoves 
oi deiBirs (=D'YYTT IW). Wellh. and Now. (ct. Davidson) 
regard the words O'Yy AN niogionn as an interpolation of 
a late ee ae who missed a definite allusion to the sweeping 
away of idols in the general destruction. 


In particular this judgment will overtake idola- 

ters and syneretists in Judah and Jerusalem (vv.“$), 
The ‘day of the Lord’ (on this conception see the 
references in art. OBADIAH, vol. iii. p. 578%) is at 
hand ; He has prepared a sacrificial feast (cf. Is 13* 
348, Jer 46), Ezk 392"), where the victims are the 
wople of Judah, and to this the instruments of 
fis vengeance (prob. the Scythian hordes; see 
below under ‘ Date’) as ‘ sanctified’ guests (cf. 18S 
16° 20%) are invited (v.7). From the royal house 
downwards all classes are guilty, and shall share 
in the terrors of that day (vv.2"), 


Nowack’s transposition of v.9> and v.8> (‘I will punish the 
princes and the king’s sons, who fill their master’s house with 
violence and deceit; and I will punish all who leap over the 
threshold, and all who clothe themselves with foreign apparel’) 
is perhaps soniewhat arbitrary, but it is attractive. As the 
clauses stand, the leaping over the threshold’ is connected in 
such a way with the ‘filling of their master’s house with 
violence and deceit,’ as to amount to a charging of the royal 
peuces with housebreaking. Perhaps the prophet means to 
ring such a charge ayainst them davidson: et al.); but, on 
the other hand, there is much to be said in favour of the sup- 
position that what he has in view {s their imitation of a foreign 
(? Philistine [see art. CueRkrHites, vol. {. p. 3779)) custom of 
leaping over the threshold in entering a house. Upon Nowack’s 
arrangement of the clauses, this habit and the aping of foreign 
manners in dress fall into line with one another. 


In that day Jahweh will search Jerusalem with 
lanterns (cf. for the figure Lk 15%), and hunt from 
their hiding-places (cf. Am 9°) the men who are 
now sunk in religious indifferentism and who say, 
‘The Lord will not do good, neither will he do evil’ 
(v.22; cf. Ps 10¢ 14) etc., and, for the proverbial 
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expression, Is 41%, Jer 105). The utter ruin and 
the war alarms of that day are further described 
in vv, }438, 

Then in 2!* the prophet turns to his countrymen 
with an appeal yet to seek the LORD, if perchance 
they may be hid in the day of His fierce anyer, 
when the Philistines (vv.«"), Moab and Ammon 
(vv.2-!), Cush (v.14), and Assyria (vv.!5) shall be 
overwhelmed. 

There is no sufficient ground for Wellhausen’s supposition 
that in 2! the situation and tone are somewhat different from 
those of ch. 1, a difference due to the choice of the coast road 
by the Scythian host, and a consequent anticipation on the 
part of the prophet that Judah might, after all, escape the 
storm. 

Vv.*7 and 12-15 are in the kinah measure (see LAMENTATIONS, 
vol. fii. p. 20%, and Poxtry, above, p. 5), although the rhythm 
is, now at least, in several instances imperfect. 


In 3)-7 Jerusalem is once more the subject of 
denunciation, as the rebellious, polluted, oppressing 
city, whose princes, Judges, prophets, priests, are 
all alike unfaithful to their duty, and whose in- 
habitants have failed utterly to learn the lesson 
God meant to teach them by His judgments upon 
the nations. V.*° appears to form the connecting 
link between the Threatening and— 

B. The Promise, 3°”. 

The faithful in Jerusalem are to wait till the 
jue suely is accomplished, when all peoples shall 
9 brought to serve the LorD with one consent 
(vv. 2°), Israel’s sinfulness and pride shall be no 
more, they shall trust in the name of the LORD and 
shall dwell ely (vv.23-18), The book closes with 
a triumphant call to the people to rejoice in the 
Lorn who dwells in their midst, and who gives to 
them a high and honourable place amongst the 
nations (vv.}*-%), 

The general sense of these closing verses is clear, but there 
is sone uncertainty as to details, as the text is In several places 
more or less corrupt (see below, § iv.). 

iii, DATE AND UNIry.—1, The title of the book 
assigns the prophecy, as we have seen, to the days 
of king Josiah. So far as ch. 1 is concerned, the 
correctness of this date is almost universally ad- 
mitted, even by those who do not regard the title 
as an original part of the book. 

The only important exception is Ed. Kinig (Hinleit. in d. AT’ 
852 f.), who would assign the prophecy to the period of reaction 
that followed the death‘ of Josiah (s.c. 608). But, while much 
in the book would suit such a date, there is one circumstance 
which appears sufficient to condemn K6nig’s view, namely the 
absence of any censure upon the king In 18, This is suitable 
in the case of Josiah but not of Jchoiakim (see G. A. Smith, 
Twelve Prophets, ii. 30 f.). 

But the reign of Josiah (B.c. 639-608) is crossed 
by an important dividing lino in the year 621, the 
date of the reformation on the basis of the Deutero- 
nomic law-book. On which side of this line does 
our prophecy naturally range itself? We have no 
hesitation in reaching the conclusion that the de- 
scription of the idolatrous practices in 1“8 and of 
the whole religious, moral], and social condition of 
things in 1%}? (not to speak of 3} etc.), points 
to a period prior to the year 621. This opinion, 
which is the prevailing one among scholars (of 
moderns it may suffice to name A. B. Davidson, 
Driver, G. A. Sinith, Wellhausen, Nowack, Cornill, 
Budde, Strack), is opposed for various reasons b 
Delitzsch (in PRE*), Kleinert (in Lange’s Jibel- 
werk), and Schulz (Com. 1892), who would date the 
prophecy subsequent to the reforms of B.C. 621. 

e argument for a late date, which is drawn 
from supposed echoes of Deuteronomy (e.g. Zeph 
113. 15-17 compared with Dt 28”), need not detain 
us, for it is weak in the extreme. Nor can any 
great weight be laid upon the expression ‘the 
remnant of Baal’ in 1‘, as if this were an allusion 
to the survival of Daal wore after the drastic 
measures adopted ayainst it by Josiah in 621. 
For (a) it is possible that the original text was 


‘the names [mow instead of wd; LXX ra dvduara] 
of Baal’; cf. Hos 2” ‘I will take away the names 
of the Baalim out of her mouth,’ and Zee 13? ‘I 
will cut off the names of the idols out of the land.’ 
Or (0) 1x may be taken in the sense of ‘the rest’= 
‘every vestige,’ so that the meaning will be ‘T will 
wholly root ont Baal-worship,’ ‘1 will cut it off till 
not a trace of it is left’ (ef. Is 14% ‘I will cut off 
from Babylon name and remnant’); so A. B. 
Davidson, Wellhausen, Nowack. Probably the 
same sense should be attributed to the ne? of 
Am 18 and the mony of Am 4" 9', Or (c), even if 
the expression be taken in its narrowest sense, the 
‘remnant of Baal’ may refer to the Baal-worship 
which survived the reforms which, if we can trust 
the Chronicler (2 Ch 34°"), Josiah bad undertaken 
six years previously. Besides, as A. B. Davidson 
points out, Baal may stand here for any kind of 
alse worship, even that which is poninall offered 
to Jahweh. On the CHEMARIM see article under 
that title. 

A difficulty in the way of assigning the prophec 
to the earlier part of Josiah’s reign has leon felt 
owing to the mention of ‘the king’s sons’ in 15, 
seeing that it is impossible that Josiah, who could 
not have been much over 21 years of age at the 
time (cf. 2 IX 211-8), could have had sons capable of 

erpetrating the outrages attributed to them in v.?. 

ut here again (a) it is not unlikely that the LXX 
d olkos Tod Baothéws [7.€. ahpp m2 instead of ybe7 yp] has 
preven the original reading—‘ the king’s house.’ 

r (5) ‘the king’s sons’ may mean simply members 
of the royal family (who had a king, but not neces- 
sarily the reigning king, among their ancestors) ; 
ef. 1 K 227), 2 K 112, Jer 36" [see Hitzig—Graf] 38°. 
Owing to the youth of the king, his relatives at 
court would have all the freer scope for their mal- 
practices. 

The early date for which we are contending is 
further supported by the prophet’s allusions to an 
approaching foe, whom he does not name, but who 
is with much probability identified by most moderna 
with the Scythians, whose incursions are referred 
to by Herodotus (i. 102 1f.), and who probably passed 
along the Philistine seaboard, c. 626 B.c. [This 
explanation is in every way preferable to that of 
Schwally, who supposes the foe to be Egypt (see 
A. B. Davidson, p. 98, for a conclusive refutation 
of Schwally)]. ti ese Scythian hordes appear also 
to have been the subject of Jer 4°-6* in its original 
form, and to have suggested the eur of Ezk 
3847, In the year 626 Josiah would be 21 years 
of age, and Zephaniah possibly a little older. The 
latter and Jeremiah probably Hepat their prophetic 
activity in one and the same year (626). 

The present position of the book, both in MT 
and LXX, between Habakkuk and Haggai proves 
nothing, for the arrangement of the Twelve is in 
other instances (e.g. JOKL and OBADIAH) demon- 
strably unchronological. The proper place of our 
book is between Nahum and HI ie en a 

2. While ch. 1, with the possible exception of 
a few expressions which may have found their 
way from the margin into the text, is universally 
attributed to Zephaniah, and dated by the great 
majority of scholars within the first half of Josiah’s 
reign, there are considerable differences of opinion 
as to the unity and the date of the rest of the book. 


Kuenen (§ 78. 5-8) accepted the genuineness of all but 814, 
which, on account, chiefly, of differences both in tone and situa- 
tion from the rest of the WG aay he was inclined to make 

st-exilic (c, 536 B.c.). He defended 21-8. 11 against Stade(GVI 

. 644 n. 8), who denied to Zephaniah also the whole of ch. 8.— 
Wellhausen (followed pretty closely by Nowack) is suspicious of 
22.3, he rejects vv.$1), and treats ch. 8 as a later supplement, 
added in two stages, vv.)-7 and vv.%20, upon the analogy of 
Mic 11-6 and vv.7-%,— Budde (followed by Cornill, Ei 3 
§ 35. 8 [contrast his more conservative position in 2 § 81. 8)) 
would admit 21-8 §1-5.7. 8.8 [in this order] 1-18 ag in harmony 
with Zephaniah’s situation and a suitable sequel to ch. 1; he 
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rejects the whole of 2+15 mainly because Israel appears {n these 
verses as the victim instead of as the perpetrator of wrong (the 
conception in ch. 1); 819 are excluded as breaking the con- 
nexion between v,.8 and v.11, while vv.14-20 are declared to be a 
later lyrical epilogue to vv.11-13,—Schwally allows to Zephaniah 
nothing outside ch. 1 except 213-15 and possibly 2!-4, holding 95 14 
to be exilic and ch. 8 post-exilic. He concedes, however, that 
81-7 ‘may be’ Zephaniah’s.—G. A. Smith accepts the whole of 
ch. 2 except vv.810 (the oracle against Moab and Ammon, which 
is suspicious for reasons noted below) and v.!2 which breaks 
the connexion between v.7and v.12, In 31-18 he considera vv.9 10 
to be ‘obviously an intrusion,’ while v.§ should possibly precede 
v.6, as Budde proposes. He has no doubt about attributing 
vv. 1-90 to the end of the Exile or the period after the Return.— 
Driver remarks that 21! seems to be out of place, and that 31420 
is somewhat doubtful, although even here, the picture being of 
course an imaginative one, ‘the question remains whether it is 
sufficiently clear that it was beyond the power of Zephanisah's 
imagination to construct ee O7'S 342f., where the author 
adds a reference to his discussion on Mic 77-20), Davidson con- 
siders it quite possible that 2415 hag {in various places been 
expanded, but defends the genuineness of ch. 2 as a whole. 
He allows that 8!0 should possibly be omitted, but otherwise 
vv.1-18 appear to him to be genuine, although they might 
suggest that the passage was later thanch. 1. Towards vv.142 
he holds the same attitude as Kuenen, recognizing in them 
uite a different situation from that of the rest of the book.— 

énig would apparently accept the whole book ag genuine, 
with the exception of that part of the title which refers the 
prophecy to the days of Josiah. 


As to ch. 2, there will be little question that 
Schwally, in arguing against the genuineness of 
vv.}*3, built too much upon the occurrence of uy and 
may in v.® (cf. the criticisms of Bacher, Budde, and 
Davidson). Yet there is force in the remark of 
Nowack, that while the word sy occurs in the 
older literature (Nu 128 [FE], Am 84, Is 114), the 
notion has not yet assumed there that ethico- 
religious stamp which it bears in Zeph 2°, and for 
which we must look for parallels to the lator 
Psalms. No doubt, as an argument this is ‘rather 
precan os (Davidson, p. 101); but an instinctive 
ecling may be stronger than logic, and we confess 
that, Pike Vellh. and Nowack, we ‘ cannot repress 
a doubt’ of the genuineness at least of v.®, which 
with its ‘Seek ye the Lonp, ye meek of the earth,’ 
‘seck righteousness, seek meckness,’ has a decidedly 
late ring to our cars, 

The objections taken to 2“!5 in general are 
singularly pointless (see Davidson or G. A. Smith), 
but vv.8"! can hardly be defended. The oracle 
against Moab and Ammon (vv.%!") denounces these 
peoples for an attitude towards Judah which seems 
out of place in Josiah’s reign; their territories 
were not on the line of the Scythian invasion of 
Egypt via Philistia [but see, as bearing on this 
argument, Davidson, p. 99]; and, further, the 
verses are not, like those that precede and that 
follow, in the dinukA measure. This last cireum- 
stance tells very strongly against their originality. 
Then v.¥, if it belongs to Zephaniah at all, is 
certainly ont of place. The omission of these 
four verses gives a good connexion between v.7 
and v.!%, 

It may be held with some confidence that 3'4-” 
emanates from the period of the Return. Its 
entire difference of tone from ch. 1] and from the 
opening verses of ch. 3 is unmistakable, The 
language reminds us of Dentero- Isaiah, and the 
eschatology of izekiel. Like Am 9-!8 and Mic 
77, the verses were probably introduced into 
their present place to relieve a sombre back- 
ground, this having been only imperfectly accom- 
plished in the instance before us by vv."-*, In all 
probability vv.* °, which interrupt the connexion 
and spoil the antithesis between v.° and v.4, should 
also be assigned to the same or a similarly late 
hand. ‘There does not appear to be any adequate 
ground of suspicion against the rest of ch. 3, 
making due allowance, of course, for textual 
rane (see next section). 

iv. LITERARY CHARACTERISTICS, CONDITION OF 
TEXT, eto.—The style of Zephaniah is, upon the 
whole, clear and forcible; several of his figures 


are striking (e.g. 1)? ‘I will search Jerusalem with 
lanterns,’ * 75. ‘the men that are thickened upon 
their lees,’ v.!” ‘they shall walk like blind men’). 
Powerful and awe-inspiring is his description of 
the day of the Lord in 11518, whose opening words 
in the Vale. Dies tra, dies vila, commence also the 
well-known hymn of Thomas of Celano. We have 
a passage of exquisite beauty in 3, It is true, 
as Davidson points out, that, as compared with 
Nahum’s description of the destruction of Nineveh, 
Zephaniah’s prophecy of the same event is some- 
what general and lacks the power of the other 
prophet’s impassioned oratory; but this difference 
may be due partly to the fact that the picture 
in the one case is painted from the imagination, 
and in the other is the work of one who had beheld 
the kind of scencs he depicts. To a considerable 
extent Zephaniah borrows from his predecessors, 
esp. from Isaiah and Ainos (cf. 12? with Hos 4°; 
the description of the day of the Lord with Is 2°, 
Am 214 5%. 118 with Am 54; 18 with Is 10% 
2832: 24-165 with Am 152%), 

There are traces in Zephaniah of the phenomena 
that characterize late Hebrew. It is partly, in- 
deed, on account of some of these marks that 
Wellh. doubts the genuineness of 3!-7 (note 7x33 
and an’ in v.}, nivin in sense of fields in v.°, by app in 
sense of command in v.’). For further instances 
see G, A. Smith, ii. 37 n. 1, who also gives on the 
preceding page a list of rare grammatical forms 
and phrases found in this book. Of hapaz 
legomena may be noted $3 in 1, nj and nhp(?) in 
2°, pwnd and ans in 29, ame (2?) in 244, evo (= a7) in 3}, 
ov) (Qal) in 33, mona (if correct ; sce Ges.-Kautzsch, 
§ 124e) in 34, 98) in 3%, any (different from Ezk 8”) 
and yi9(?) in 3! See also 2’, v." RV (Aram.). 

The text of Zephaniah is, unfortunately, in 
several places in rather a corrupt condition, and 
contains some suspicious words: in some cases, 
however, it can be corrected with the help of the 
LXX, and in others Wellh. and others have made 
plausible emendations (e.g. in 15: 18> Q1- 2 6.7. 16 37. 8), 
though naturally uncertainties still remain. For 
yarticulars we must rofer to G. A. Smith, 7welve 

rophets (ii. 35-37, 656-74), or, more fully, to 
Nowack’s Conimentary. 

v. RELIGIOUS VALUE.—The abiding value of the 
Book of Zephaniah rests mainly upon three founda- 
tions : (a) the profoundly earnest moral tone of the 
prophet, with his deep sense of the sin of injustice 
and oppression, and inflexible demand for purity of 
heart and conduct ; (b) his doctrine of the disciplin- 
ary value of suffering. God’s judgments are meant 
to humble and chasten Israel, and when she has 
learned this lesson she trusts in God alone (37 1-4), 
Tn vv.* 2°, a later addition to the book, the same 
principle is ep pacy to the heathen. Their lips are 
surified (3p9 here in the same sense as in 18 10%) 
f suffering, so that they become fit to call upon 
the name of the Lorp. (c) The wide outlook of 
the prophet’s philosophy of history, his doctrine of 
Divine Drerulence: The apparently irresponsible 
Scythians come upon the scene at the moment 
God needs their presence; the various nations are 
overtaken by the Divine judgment, in order that 
God’s purpose may be accomplished of blessing not 
only he feariah people but the whole world. 

A universalism akin to that expressed in Jn 47! 
has sometimes been attributed to Zephaniah upon 
the ground of 2" (‘men shall worship him, every 
one from his place’) 3°19; but in the first-named 
passage the words we have italicised are of uncer- 
tain meaning (but sce Davidson), and all three 
passages lie under strong suspicion of belonging 
to a later age than that o Zephaniah : 

It may be added that the Book of Zephaniah is 


* This verse gave mse to the medieval pictures of 8t. Zephe 
aniah carrying a lantern in his left hand. : 
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one of those from which the figure of the Messianic 
king is ane absent. The standpoint of the 
prophet was indeed such as almost necessarily to 
preclude the appearance of any such conception. 


LITBRATURB. —Driver, LZO7'6 (1897), RP. 340-343 ; Wildeboer 
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(Rom. Cath.), Der Proph. Zeph. 1868; W. Schulz, Com. tiber d. 
Proph, Zeph. 1882; Wellhausen, Die kleinen Propheten (1893) 
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ZEPHATH (nox; B and Luc. Zedéx, A Lepép).— 
See HORMAH, and add to the Literature there 
Dillm. on Nu 148 and Moore on Jg 1". 


ZEPHATHAH.—According to MT of 2 Ch 14! 
Asa joined battle with ZERAH the Cushite in the 
valley of Zephathah (apy x3) at Mareshah. No 
such place is known to us elsewhere in OT, and it 
is not unlikely that the LXX xara Boppév [t.e. wuz 
mby instead of mnpy 833 Mapelons, ‘to the north of 
Mareshah,’ has preserved the original reading. 


ZEPHI, ZEPHO.—A sun of Eliphaz, and one of 
the ‘dukes’ of Edom, Gn 36":  (jsy Zepho, LXX 
Zwodp) = 1 Ch 1% (wy Zephi, BA Zwddp, Luc. 
Zerqpouh). It is impossible to decide between the 
claims of the two forms of the name, nor can its 
ethnological signification be determined. 


ZEPHON, ZEPHONITE.—See ZArion. 


ZER (y).—A ‘fenced’ city of Naphtali, Jos 19*. 
It follows Ziddim (properly Hazziddim [with art.]). 
The LXX tr. v.2 xai al méAreus recxApes Toy Tuplwy 
[t.e. avin], Tupos [t.e. 3%], x.7.A., but it is difticult to 
suppose that this can be correct. Hazgiddim ney: 
be the modern Hatlin, near Karn Hattin, N.W. 
of ‘Tiberias (xo Talm.; sce Neubauer, p. 207). The 
identity of Zer is quite uncertain. Conjectures as 
to the site are noted in Dillm. Jos. ad loc. 


ZERAH (my; LXX Zdpa, Zdpe; Mt 1° Zapd).— 
4. One of the sons of Reuel, the son of Esau b 
his Canaanitish, or Ishmaelite, wife, Basemat 
(Gn 3627, 1 Ch 187), The name appears again as 
that of the father of Jobab, one of the early kings 
of Edom (Gn 36%, 1 Ch 1“). 2. The younger born 
of the twin sons of Judah by Tamar his daughter- 
in-law. ‘The peculiar circumstances of his birth are 
made to account for his name (Gn 38” [J]). He 
gives his name to the Zerahites (Nu 26”). Of this 
family was Achan the son of Zabdi (ZapySpel, LXX 
Jos 7; Zimri, 1 Ch 2%), who took of the spvil 
of Ai contrary to the Divine command. Zerah’s 
sons are mentioned 1 Ch 9%, and Pethahiah (Neh 
11%) is one of his descendants. He finds a place 
along with PEREZ his twin brother in the gene- 
alogy of our Lord (Mt 1°). 8. A son of Simeon, 
and the founder of a family of Zerahites within 
that tribe (Nu 26%, 1 Ch 4%); called also Zohar 
(Gn 46°, Ex 6). 4, A Levite name, borne by a 
Gershonite (1 Ch 6) and by a Kohathite (1 Ch 6%). 
8. The name of the Cushite (2 Ch 14%}5) who 
invaded Judah in the reign of Asa (c. 911-871 B.Cc.), 
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and suffered a disastrous defeat at Mareshah in 
the south-west of the land. 


The Invasion of Judah by Zerah the Cushite fs unknown to 
secular history, and rests solely upon the authority of the 
Chronicler. This circumstance, together with the fact that the 
name of Zerah the Cushite does not appear in any list of the 
kings of Egypt, has led Wellhausen (f/tslory of Lerael, p. 207), 
Stade, and others to pronounce the narrative unhistorical. It 
is, they say, an invention conceived for the purpose of mak- 
ing the historica] overthrow of Rehoboam into a triumph on 
the part of his descendant: it had its origin at the time 
when Cushites ruled in Egypt, and transferred a condition of 
affaira which was true of a later time to the days of Asa. But 
this ig an excess of historical scepticism. There is nothing 
in the inscriptions inconsistent with the narrative of the 
Chronicler.* ‘There ig so little known,’ says Wiedemann 
Geschichte von Alt. Agypten, p. 155), ‘from the time of 

sorkon 1. that it cannot he considered beyond the bounds of 
probability for an Ethiopian invader to have made himeclf 
master of the Nile Valley for a time in hig reign, and for him 
and not Osorkon 1. to be the Zeruh of the Chronicler.’ Zerah 
was identified by Ohampollion (Précis du Systeme hierogly- 
phique2, pp. 257-262) with Osorkon 1, the second king of the 
22nd dynasty; and the identiflcation has been accepted by 
Ewald and others. The discovery of M. Naville in the ruins of 
Bubaatis (Bubastia, pp. 60, 51f.; Sayce, JCM p, 863) goes rather 
to connect the invasion with Osorkon 11., who is made to declare 
on a monument that ‘the Upper and Lower Kutennu have been 
thrown under his feet.” This would show that Osorkon 11. had 
been engage in a campaign in Palestine, which is designated 
Upper Rutennu in the geographical language of Egypt. 
Hommel (A //7' p, 316 n. 3 cf. Ball, Light from the East, y). 82) 
thinks that Zerah and his Oushites were from South Arabia, a 
view which is favoured by the character of the spoils, —tents, 
Bheep, and cainels,—as well as by the very name Zerah, which 
reseinbles Zirrikh or Dhirrih, a royal name in the newly-found 
Sabwan inscriptions, This view is favoured, too, by the desizna- 
tion of the people as 'Auafovis in the LNX (2Ch 141), which 
may be compared with the bdnu Mazin, the Ma'din of the same 
inscription. f 


LiteRATURR.—In addition to references given above see Sayce, 
Egypt of the Hebrews, ». 111; Maspero, Struggle of the Nations, 
p. 774; McOurdy, PM i. 250; Herzog, #stly* xvii. 478. 

T. NIcon. 

ZERAHIAH (7:7) ‘J” hath arisen or shined,’ cf. 
Sab. 5xn05).—1. A priest, an ancestor of Ezra, 1 Ch 
66 dés- 81 (Heb. 55? 67°], Ezr 74 (B in all Zapad; A 
Zapatas, Zaplas, Zapad), 2. The father of Klichoenai, 
Ezr 84 (B Zapecd, A Zapacd). 


ZERED (72).—The torrent- valley (nahal) of 
Zered is named in the itinerary of Israel's jouiney- 
ings, Nu 212 (BZdper, A Zdpe, Luc, Zdped), immedi- 
ately prior to their crossing of the Arnon, and in 
Dt 2” as the point that marked the close of the 38 
years’ wanderings. It is probably either the Sad 
Satdch (Knobel), the principal confluent of the 
Arnon from the 8S.E, (Burckhardt, Syrien, 633), or 
the Wddy Kerak (Ges., Hitz., Keil, Dillm., G. A. 
Smith, Buhl). The objection to the Wedy el-Ahsd 
(Wetzstein in Del. Genesis *, 567 f.; Tristram, Land 
of Moub, 49£.) is that this wédy must have formed 
the 8S. boundary of Moab on the side of Edom, 
whereas lye-abarim, the station before the cross- 
ing of the Zered, is shown by Nu 21!) to have heen 
in the wilderness to the E. of Moab (see Driver, 
Deut. 38). 


ZEREDAH, ZERERAH.-—Sce ZARETHAN. 


ZERESH (v1; B Zwoapd, A Lwoapd).--The wife 
of HAMAN, Est 5! 146!%, Jensen (see Wildeboer, 
‘Esther’? in Avurzer Hdcom. p. 173) compares the 
Elamite goddess Mvirisa or Girisa (suggesting to 
read #73). The explanations of the name from the 
Persian are doubtiul. 


ZERETH (my).—A Judahite, 1 Ch 4? (B “Aped, 
A Zdpe@, Luc. 2dp7A). 


ZERETH-SHAHAR (709 my). —A Reubenite 
town, Jos 13° (B Zepada xal Lelwy, A Tapl xal 
Zip). Ite site has not been identified, although in 


* Of course his numbers (680,000 men in Aga’s army, 1,000,000 
in Zersh’s) are, as frequently happens, incredibly large. 

+ See, however, the criticism of this hypothesis of Hommel’s in 
Ed Konig's Fiinf neue arab, Landschaftsnamen, 1902, pp. 53-57 
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the vicinity of Mkaur (Machmrus) the hot springs 
es-Sara and the volcanic mountain Hammat es- 
Sara may contain reminiscences of the ancient 
name (Buhl, GAP 268), 


ZERI.—See IzRl. 


ZEROR (7y).—An ancestor of Saul, 1S 9! (BA 
"Apé3, Luc. Yapd). 


ZERUAH (ayy). — The mother of Jeroboam, 
1K 11% (B and Lue. om., Vapoud) 12%> (BA 
Zapeicd, B*’Apecpd). In the latter passage, which 
is an addition of the LXX, it is Gercuee stated that 
she was a harlot (7épv7). 


ZERUBBABEL (5337;; J.XX and NT ZopofdBer, 
Zorobabel).— 


The etymology and the meaning of the name are doubtful. 
It is often taken as = eb. 539 win] ‘begotten of (i.e. in) Babylon’; 
but proper names with a passive participle as one element are 
scarcely, if at all, found in Hebrew, though frequent enough 
in Assyrian (Gray, HPN 201, n. 1; Driver, Text of Sam. 14; 
Nestla, Maryinalien, 7f.). The same objection applies to the 
explanation 633 7) ‘dispersed of Babylon’; while philology and 
the fitness of things are both opposed to van Hoonacker’s 
(Zorobabel, 441.) explanation 23) 37] ‘crush Babylon.’ Upon 
the whole, we should Perens accept the view of Hd. Meyer 
(Entetehung des Judenthums, p. v) who makea it a Bab.-Assyr. 
name and punctuates Zéru- Babel = ‘ seed or offspring of Babylon.’ 
The name ix suid to occur in Bab, documents as Zér Babile 
Strassmaier, Jnschr. von Nabonid. 118, L 18, dnschr. von 

ariua, 138, 1. 2, 297, lL 2). 

Zerubbabel played an important part in connexion 
with the return of the Jews from exile. Of Davidic 
descent, he is generally called the son of Shealtiel 
or Salathiel (Ezr 37-8, Hag 1', Mt 1 etc.), who was 
one of the sons of Jchoiachin, the septe king of 
Judah (1 Ch 37). In one passage, 1 Ch 3, the MT 
(perhaps by a textual error; the LAX has Sad\aéAA) 
makes him the son of PEDAIAH, who was Shealtiel’s 
brother. He probably came to Jerusalem along 
with the first band of exiles, under the ramen 
of Sheshbazgar, who is not to be identified with 
him, and who may have been his uncle, the Shen- 
azzar of 1 Ch 31% See article SHESHBAZZAR, p. 
493. 


In direct opposition to Ezr 37 and 43 (the latter of which 
has, without any warrant, been set down as an interpolation) * 
it is contended by de Saulcy and others that Zerub. came to 
Jorusalem not under Cyrus, but in the second year of Darius 
Hystaspis ; and appeal is made, in SUPROre of this opinion, to 
1 Ks 8-58 and Jos. Ant. x1. iii, These last two authorities are 
indeed but one, for the Jewish historian simply follows, with 
modifications of his own, the narrative of 1 Esdras. As to 
1 Esdras iteelf, it is possible that it has sometimes preserved a 
true reading where this has been lost by the MT (see Espras, 
vol, i. p. 760), and hence where the narrative is parallel with 
the Heb. Ezra we may occasionally get help from it, but it is 
more than questionable whether we ought attach weight to 
its testimony as to facts where it contradicts the canonical 
book. Ag a specimen of the hopeless confusion that reigns in 
1 Esdras, we may adduce the position occupied by 215% a = Ezr 
48-33), which Is more out of place than even in the Heb. edition, 
while the independent narrative in 3-58 introduces Darius 
Hystaspis as if he for the first time gave the exiles permission 
to return, although this has already in 21% boen traced to 
Gyrus. This section (3-5*) is not translated from the Hebrew, 
but {se either a free composition of the author or borrowed by 
him from a Qreek source. Ita hero Zvurub. is introduced as one 
of the bodyyuard of Darius Mystaspis, who as @ recompense for 
the ekill with which he had conducted an argument (about the 
relative power of Wine, the King, Woman, and Truth) received 

rmission from the king to return to Jerusalem and to build 

he teinple. The details of this story are no doubt apocryphal, 

but it is possible that a substratum of truth underlies it, — 
Zerub. may have headed an embassy to Darius to invoke his ald 
againat the Samaritans and other opponents of the Jews (of. 
Jos, Ant, xt iv. 9) 


According to Ezr 3-48 (narrative of the Chroni- 
cler), Zerubbabel, along with Jeshua the high priest 


* Howorth (Academy, 1898, p. 174f.) is wrong in assertin 
that the frst four verses of Exr 4 are not found in the paraile 

ssage in 1 Esdras, Strangely enough, Sayce (2iCM 543) falls 
; nto. the same mistake. As a matter of fact, Ezr ¢)4=1 Es 
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and others, soon after their arrival in Jerusalem 
(in the seventh month) set up an altar for burnt- 
offerings, kept the Feast of Tabernacles, and took 
steps for the rebuilding of the temple, whose 
foundation was laid in the second month of the 
second year of their arrival, amidst ceremonies 
which the Chronicler describes in his characteristic 
fashion (3), Owing, however, to the opposition 
of ‘the adversaries of Judah and Benjamin,’ this 
act was followed by seventeen years of inactivity 
until, in the second year of Darius (B.C. 520), and 
largely owing to the stimulus supplied by the 
prophets Haggai and Zechariah, the work was 
resumed in earnest (Ezr 5). A new delay, occa- 
sioned by the suspicions of Tattenai, ‘ governor on 
this side the river,’ and others, was ended by an 
appeal to Darius himself, who ordered that the 
work should be allowed to proceed (6'). The 
temple was finished and dedicated four years later 
(645-), 


(a) There has been much discussion as to the date when the 
foundation of the temple was really laid. In Ezr 3&6 this is 
distinctly asserted to have been done by Zerub. and Jeshua 
in the second year after their arrival in Palestine (¢¢6. 637). 
On the other hand, it certainly appears from Ezr 62, Hag 1)4f 
215-18) Zec 89, that the foundation was not laid till seventeen 
years later (620)* The discrepancy may be removed by the 
suggestion of Driver (LO7'6 647) that the ceremony of Ezr 38 
was of 80 pure Sormai a character that Haggai could afford 
to ignore it. It is quite conceivable that the fulfilment of the 

roject formed in 537 had to be postponed till 520, for, not 
o speak of the opposition of the Samaritans (Ezr 4!f), the 
character of Cambyses (629-522), the successor of Cyrus, and 
notably his expedition to Egypt (527), would be unfavourable to 
the prosecution of the building. Others (see Literature below) 
prefer to suppose that the Chronicler, for obvious reasons, ante- 
dated the laying of the foundation by over fifteen years, while 
on the other hand he did substantial justice to the real course 
of events by representing the work of building as not seriously 
taken in hand till the second year of Darius. 

(0) A more serious question is raised by Havet (‘La modernité 
des prophétes’ in Revue des deux mondes, 1889, p. 709 ff.) 
Imbert (Le temple reconstruit par Zorobabel, 1888), and 
Howorth (Academy, 1893), who contend that the Darius of 
Ezr 45. 24 is not Darius Hystaspis (622-485), as we have hitherto 
taken for granted, but Darius Nothus (424-404). The rebuilding 
of the temple is thus brought down a whole century (422 instead 
of 620). The strongest argument in support of this theory is 
the mention in Ezr 45-7 of Ahaguerus(t.c. Xerxes) and Artaxerxes 
(ongimanus) in such & Way a8 apparently to a y that Darius 
of 4%4 ig Nothusa. But it has long been suspected (cf. Driver, 
LOTS 647f. ; Cornill, Kinlett.2 268) that the section Ezr 46-23 ig 
out of place and shoul! follow ch. 6, It really refers to events 
that happened in the time of Nehemiah, and describes opposition 
to the rebuilding, not of the temple but of the city and walls. 
How the Chronicler came to insert this section where he did, is 
a question we will not undertake to answer; but that even he 
was capable of supposing that a century layered between 41, 
when Zerub. and Jeshua stand at the head of the community, 
and 5!, when under their directions the building of the tomple is 
pushed on, is inconceivable. 

The only other reason for identifying Darius with Nothus is 
found in Ezr 64 ‘according to the decree of Cyrus and Darius 
and Artarerzes king of Persia.” But it ia abundantly evident 
froin the context that Artazverzes ia here an interpolation due 
to prolepsis on the part of a scribe who had in his mind the 
services rendered to the Jews by that monarch in the time of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, The tdentity of the Darius of Ezr 4% with 
Hystaspis is further evident from Zec 17-12, where the 70 years 
must date from either 607 or 686, and in either case 70 (a round 
number) will bring us to the reign of this king. Apart from 
any other consideration, ia it credible that a whole century 
would have been suffered to elapse between the keturn and the 
rebuilding of the temple, seeing that the latter institution had 
since Josiah’s reforms assumed such importance? TheChronicler 
could not In his narrative allow seventeen years, not to speak 
of a century, to pass before steps were taken to restore the 
building, hence perhaps his statement that the foundations were 
laid shortly after the Return, and about the same time as the 
altar was re-erected. So clearly does Imbert perceive the force 
of these considerations, that he admits that shortly after the 
Return a temple was built by Sheshbazzar, which was afterwards 
destroyed, when or by whom we are not told, and then finally 
came Zerub., ® contemporary of Darius Nothus, and restored it. 
Imbert most arbitrarily alters the text of Ezr 6)4 go ag to read 
‘Darius the son af Artaxerxes’ instead of ‘Darius and Arta- 
xerxes.” The latter, as in Ezr 4, is held to be Longimanus, who, 
according to Imbert, is distinguished from Mnemon (under 
whom he places the activity of Ezra and Nehemiah) by having 
his name written xAYYNR, while the latter monarch appears 


* Van Hoonacker (Zorodabdel, 68 ff., Nouvelles Etudes, 106 ff.) 
labours hard, but it seems to us unsuccessfully, to put a differ. 
ent interpretation on the language of Haggai and 
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as AO~NaTN. (This is pure fancy; the interchange of & and D 
is 80 common as to be a very precarious foundation for an 
argument of any weight), Imbert is even able to tell us that 
the Book of Ezra originally contained an account of the building 
and the destruction of Sheshbazzar’s temple, but that a later 
generation suppressed this, supplying its place by the list of 
names in Ezr 2, which was borrowed from Neh 7. It is needless 
to say that for all this there is not the slightest historical 
evidence. 

The Darius, then, with whom Zerub. was contemporary, was 
beyond all reasonable doubt Darius Hystaspis. 


How long Zerub. occupied a position subordinate 
to Sheshbazzar we do not know, but in the begin- 
mie of the reign of Darius he was pehah or governor 
of Judah (Hag 1: ete.). His history subsequent 
to the building of the temple is involved in hopeless 
obscurity. He is not named even in connexion 
with the dedication (Ezr 6"), A Jewish tradition 
relates that he returned to Babylon and died there. 
It is possible that Darius, after the troubles that 
broke out during his reign, may have preferred to 
have a scion of the ancient dynasty of Israel under 
his eye rather than run the risk of his presence in 
Judea, stimulating projects for the restoration 
of the Davidic monarchy. Of the sons of Zerub. 
(1 Ch 3)-) we know absolutely nothing. Zerub. is 
mentioned in Sir 49" in ‘the praise of famous 
men.’ 

In recent years new interest has been given to 
the personality of Zerubbabel by the extremely 
able and ingenious work of Sellin, Serubbabel: ein 
Beitrag zur Gesch. der messian. Erwartung und 
der Entstehung des Judenthums, 1898.  Sellin 
seeks to make out that, at the instigation of the 
prophets Haggai and Zechariah (cf. Hag 2%, Zech 
4° 9°7-), Zerub, was actually raised to the throne of 
Judah, and the Messianic kingdom thus set up, 
but that he was soon overthrown by the Persians 
and put to death. The martyr king was even sup- 
vosed by Sellin to be the suffering Servant of Is 53. 
Lhe evidence in support of these conclusions is 
very skilfully marshalled, but one has a feeling 
that fancy Be s too large a part in Scllin’s recon- 
struction of the post-exilic history, and, so far as 
the argument rests upon Is 53 and kindred passages, 
it will have no weight with those (and their number 
is increasing) who refuse to see in the Servant an 
individual instead of a collective sense (cf. esp. Ed. 
Konig, Zhe Exiles’ Book of Consolation, 1899, and 
Budde, Die soyenannten Ebed-Jahwe-Lieder, 1900). 
(The identification of the Servant with Zerubbabel 
is abandoned by Sellin in his Studien zur Entsteh- 
ungsgesch. der gid. Gemeinde nach dem Bab. Exil, 
1901). 

The investigations of Professor Kosters led 
him to conclusions which, if accepted, involve 
a complete recasting of the traditional opinions 
about the Return from exile, and the influence 
of that event upon Israel’s subsequent history. 
Founding partly on the undoubted fact that a 
great many Judahites were never carried into 
exile at all, Kosters contended that the temple 
was rebuilt, not by the returned exiles, but by 
the people of the land (at the generally accepted 
date 520-516). While Driver and Ryle are satis- 
fied that the Chronicler vives in Ezr 388 a@ sub- 
stantially correct account of what transpired, 
Cheyne accepts Kosters’ results. He agrees, in- 
deed, with Wildeboer, that Kosters went too far 
in denying that any exiles at all returned at the 
accession of Cyrus, but is of opinion that the real 
Return was not till that headed by Ezra at Nehe- 
miah’s second visit (432). The story of the Return 
and the building of the temple as told by the 
Chronicler is, upon Kosters’ theory, constructed 
with a view to grorifying the géla (exiles) at the 
expense of the am-hd’drez (people of the land). 
Zerubbabel and Jeshua may have done all that is 
recorded of them, but they need never have been 
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in Babylon at all. Kosters’ conclusions have been 
combated, especially by Wellh., Ed. Meyer, and van 
Hoonacker (see Literature below), from different 

oints of view, and it may be safely asserted that, 
if it has been the fashion to attribute too much to 
the géla and too little to the remnant of Judah, 
the brilliant Leyden professor went to the opposite 
extreme. 

LITERATURB.—Kuenen, De chronologies van het Perzische 
tijdvak, 1890 [Gesam. Abhandl. 2121f.]; de Saulcy, Etude 
chronol, des livres d'Esd. ef Neh. 1868; Imbert, Le temple 
reconst. par Zorub. 1888; Stade, GVTI (1888), ii. O8ff.; Driver, 
LOTS (1897), p 645 ff.; Ryle, Ezra and Nehemiah (Camb. 
Bible), 1893; Lfoworth, ‘Real character and {mportance of 
1 Esdras’ in Academy, 1803, pp. 18, 60, 106, 174, 326, 524, see 
also PSBA xxiii, 147, 805; A. van Hoonacker, Zorobabel et le 
aecond temple, 1802; Wellhausen, I./JG 8 (1897), p. 167 ff.; Schtirer, 
GJva sede It 327 ff. (WJ P oi. tik 177 ff); P. Hay Hunter, 
After the Earle (1890), i G0f., 156f., 210f.; C. C. Torrey, The 
Compogition and Hist. Value of Ezr.-Neh. 1806; Sayce, HCM 
6301%. ; Schrader, ‘ Die Dauer des zweiten Tempelbaues,’ in SK 
1867, pp. 460-604 (the first notable attack on the historicity of 
Ezr 3; Schrador’s view has been adopted by Kuenen, Stade, 
Marti, Ryssel, Kénig, and many others). Kosters' epoch-making 
work, Let heratel van Leraclin het Perzische tiidvak, 1804, was 
criticised by Wellhausen, upon the whole adversely (though he 
concedes a good deal to hin), in GN (1895, No. 2, ‘ Die Ruck- 
kehr der Juden aus dem bab. Exil’ [to which Kosters replied 
in TAT, 1896, p. 549 ff.)), and has met with much more uncom: 
peo ene cprabion from van Iloonacker (Nouvelles Etudes sur 

restauration fuive, 1896, cf. also his art. ‘The Return of the 
Jews under Oyrus,’ in Hxpos. Times, viii. (1807) 861 ff.), and Ed. 
Meyer (Entatehung des Judenthums, 1806; Meyer wan severely 
criticised by Wellh. in GGA, 1897, p. 80ff., and replied in @ 
pamphlet, ‘Julius Wellhausen und meine Schrift Die Entstehung 
des Judenthums,’ the controversy turning especially upon the 
genuineness of the documents professedly quoted by the 
Chronicler, which is affirmed by Meyer ayainst Kosters and 
Wellhausen) As was noted above, Kosters’ conclusions have 
been largely accepted by Wildeboer, Lit. d. AT’, 411f., 419f., 
and Cheyne, Introd. to lsaiah, xxxili-xxxix JRL bff. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

ZERUIAH (a;y, in 28 141 161° 23% ayy; LX X Lap- 
overd and Sapoud ; Saruiwt).—The mother of David's 
officers, Abishai, Joab, and Asahel., Her lhusband’s 
name is never mentioned, and the three heroes are 
always referred to as ‘the sons of Zeruial’ (once in 
1Sam., 13 times in 2Sam., 3 times in | Kings, and 
7 times in 1 Chronicles), This fact may simply 
imply that Zeruiah’s husband died early and was 
forgotten ; or it may signify that the mother of 
these famous men was herself so remarkable a 
woman that her husband’s name was comparatively 
unworthy of preservation ; or it may be an interest- 
ing relic of the ancient custom of tracing kinship 
through the female line. 

In the genealogy given in 1Qh 2, Zeruiah and Abigail are 
mentioned as sisters of the sons of Jesse (2/8), The expression 
seems to imply that they were not daughters of Jesse, and in 
28 1735 one of the two, Abigail, ia called the daughter of 
Nabash. On this pa e Stanley bases the conjecture that 
Jesse’a wife was the mother of Zeruijiah and Abigail by a pre- 
vious marriage with Nahash, king of the Ammonites; but 
Budde prefers to emend w7) into ‘y' (Jesse). See NanasH. 

J. STRACHAN. 

ZETHAM (on1).—A Gershonite Levite, 1 Ch 238 
(B Zebu, A Zardbu) 2672 (B Leddy, A ZoGdp, Luc. in 
both passages Zn@dv). 


ZETHAN (jr1).—A Benjamite, 1 Ch 7! (B Zaddy, 
A’'Tl@dy, Luc. Z704). 


ZETHAR (7m).—A eunuch of king Ahasuerus, 
Est 1° (BA ’Afazvata). The Heb. form of the name 
is compared by Oppert (Hsther, 25) with Pers. 
zattar, ‘ conqueror. * 


ZIA (y).—A Gadite, 1Ch 5” (BA Zofe, Luc. 
Zéa). 


ZIBA (xs‘y, xxx in 2S 164; B LeBd, A ZiBd, and 
in 28 16!- 43-4 y.68d; Siba).—A servant or slave 
(59x) of the house of Saul (258 9%). The Philistine 
invasion, which was so fatal to his master’s house, 
probably gave him his liberty (cf. Jos. Ant, vu, 
vy. 5), and he comes on the scene at the head of a 
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household of his own, consisting of 15 sons and 
20 slaves (2 8 9"). He is consulted by David, 
who wishes for Jonathan’s sake to show kindness 
to any surviving representative of the house of 
Saul, and informs the king of the existence of 
MEPHIBOSHETH, Jonathan’s lame son, in the ob- 
scurity of Lo-debar (28 9%‘). When David there- 
upon receives Mephibosheth into his own house as 
i permanent guest, and confers upon him the estate 
which had belonged to Saul, Ziba is appointed Me- 
phibosheth’s land-steward (25 9* 1%). At a later 
yeriod, Ziba dexterously turns Alisalom’s rebel- 
ion and Mephibosheth’s weakness to his personal 
account. ‘To display his own loyalty, he fetches 
David a large supply of provisions during the 
latter’s flight across ae Mount of Olives, and at 
the same time, apparently without any grounds, 
accuses his master of having gone over to the 
enemy in the hope of obtaining the kingdom of 


Saul. For this sinister service Ziba is rewarded 
with a grant of all Mephibosheth’s property (28 
16!-4), Vhen the rebellion is stamped out, and 


the king returns to Jerusalem, Mephibosheth is 
able to rebut the false charges made against him 
by his treacherous servant. The king might justly 
punish Ziba, but in the hour of victory he is in a 
conciliatory mood. If Ziba has not been faithful 
to his master, he has at any rate been loyal and 
serviceable to his king. David accordingly contents 
himself with restoring half the property of Saul to 
Mephibosheth and confirming Ziba in the possession 
of the other half (2S 1924-5), J. STRACHAN. 


ZIBEON (j\yay). — Gn 362 14 2. 4. 29, | Ch 18H. 40 
(LeBeywr except 1 Ch 1b A LeBerdv). See ANAH. 


ZIBIA (x:3¥).--A Benjamite, 1 Ch 8 (B ‘Tefid, 
A Zefta, Lue, Lasid). This and the name Zibiah 
may be connected with ‘3¥, fem. m3¥ ‘ gazelle,’ as 
totem. 


ZIBIAH (s:3¥).—The mother of Joash of Judah, 
2K 12! @)-=2 Ch 24’ (BA'ABid). See also Zita. 


ZICHRI (21).—1. A grandson of Kohath, Ex 6?! 
(RB Aexpel, A Zexpl), misspelt in modern edd. of AV 
Atthri, althongh ed. of 1611 has correctly Zichri. 
2. 3. 4. & Four Benjamites, 1 Ch 8! (ts ZLaxpel, 
A hexpl), v.33 (B “expel, A Zoxpl), v.27 (B Zaypel, 
A ZLexpl), Neh 11° (B “expel, A Zexpl, and so in the 
next three occurrences). 6. An Asaphite, 1 Ch 9% 
| Neh 11? (see ZABDI, No. 4). 7. A descendant of 
Bliezer, 1 Ch 26%, 8 A Reubenite, 1 Ch 27}, 
9. A Judahite, 2Ch 17" (B Zapel, A Zaxpl). 10. 
Father of a captain in Jehoinda’s time, 2 Ch 23! 
(3B Zaxapd, A Zaxaplas), 11. A mighty man 
of Ephraim, 2 Ch 287 (B 'Efexpel, A "Egexpl, 
Luc, Zaxaplas) 12. A priest in the days of 
Joiakim, Neh 12! (BS*A om., No * "ef Zeyoed, 
Luc. Zaxaplas). 


ZIDDIM.—Sce ZER. 


ZIDON (j\v¥ and pry; L(ehduv, Arab. Safda),— 
The ancient city of Zidon lay 20 miles to the S. of 
Berytus (Beyrout), and about the same distance 
to the N. of its great rival Tyre. It was situated 
behind a small promontory, and, like Tyre and 
Jafta, owed its maritime existence and commercial 
prosperity to a Iedve of rock lying off a short 
distance trom the shore. In the case of Zidon, this 
reef, with its detached islets rounding the N. side 
of the promontory, presented half a mile of break- 
water, and atforded an excellent protection to its 
shipping. On the S. side of the promontory there 
was another harbour, more capacious, but less 
sheltered. The section of Phanician plain belong- 
ing to Zidon stretched from the river Tamyras, 
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Arab, Damir, half-way between Zidon and Berytus, 
down to Zarephath, 8 miles 8. of Zidon. 

i. EARLY ASCENDENCY. — Zidon is considered 
to have been the most ancient of the Pheenician 
cities. On her coins she claims to be the mother 
of Hippo, Citium, and Tyre, and the name of Zidon 
is mentioned in the Egyptian records as far back 
as B.C. 1500. It is referred to as a city in Gn 10”, 
and Josephus (Ant, I. x. 2) states that it received 
its name from the eldest son of Canaan (tin 10}). 
According to another derivation it owed its name, 
like Bethsaida of Galilee, to the fishing carried on 
in its waters. This is in agreement with the 
allusion to Zidon in Anast. Pap. i. to the effect 
that the fish at Zidon were as numerous as grains 
of sand. Zidon appears to have taken the lead in 
the development of industrial exchange among 
both the civilized and barbarous nations bordering 
on the middle and eastern divisions of the Medi- 
terranean. In this way the vessels of Tyre on 
their longer and more perilous voyages still con- 
tinued to be spoken of as vessels of Zidonian 
commerce. When the Phoenician trathe in cloth, 
brass, slaves, ctc., is referred to in the Homeric 
pocins, it is to Zidon, not Tyre, that reference is 
mude (72. vi. 290, xvili. 743; Od. iv. 618, xiv. 272- 
285, xvi. 117, 40¥, 404). Vergil (#/n. 1. 446) in the 
same way calls Dido Zidonian, though he mentions 
Tyrian colonists, and gives his hero a Tyrian steers- 
man, Palinurus, It may have been in this sense, 
as referring to the general protectorate of Zidon, 
that it is spoken of in Gn 49}8 as reaching down to 
the border of Zebulun. This early pre-eminence of 
Zidon continued from the time of Hevacian decline 
after Ramses 11. down to the unsuccessful conflict 
with the Philistines (B.C. 1252), provoked by the 
seizure of Dérasadyeing station. Toran account 
of the colonial expansion of the Phuenici:nns sce 
art. PHOENICIA. 

ii. POLITICAL History.—The public fortunes of 
Zidon were closely connected with those of Arvad 
and Tyre. ‘These and the other Pheenician cities, 
although constantly attacked by one or other of 
their powerful military neighbours, seldom united 
under any leadership for the welfare of all. The 
town of Tripoli is said to have been oceupied hy 
residents originally belonging to three separate 
Pheenician towns, and to have been named from their 
three permanently separate quarters. They some- 
times, however, combined against one of their own 
cilies, a8 when Alexander sailed down upon devoted 
Tyre with a fleet of over 200 vessels, chiefly Pho- 
nician, collected from the ports of Zidon, Cyprus, 
and Rhodes. One reason for such esr Cael 
was that each town was nominally under the pro- 
tection of its own deity, who, as his name, Baal- 
Zidon, ‘Lord of Zidon,' or Melkarth, ‘ King of the 
city,’ implied, was expected to defend its rights 
and promote its fortunes. In the case of Tyre 
and Zidon, comercial jealousy also had an im- 
portant intluence. 

(1) Zidon under Assyria. — Zidon came into 
relationship with Assyria by acknowledging the 
suzerainty of Ashur-bani-pal in B.c. 877. This 
position of nominal dependence, with permission 
to trade with Assyria, soon changed into & more 
exacting tributary relationship under Shalma- 
neser UU. and Tiglath-pileser, and led to open 
rebellion in the reign of Shalmaneser Iv. (B.C. 727), 
and to the complete subjugation of the country 
by Sennacherib in B.c. 701. About B.c. 676 Esar- 
haddon conquered Zidon, and, after beheading its 
king, ‘Abd-Melkarth, demolishing the citadel and 
palace, and killing most of the inhabitants, trans- 
ported the remainder of the Pe ulation to Assyria, 
and called the town 'Ir-Esar adGn (‘city of Esar- 
haddon ’). 

(2) Zidon under Babylon. —The authority of 
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Assyria came to an end with the Scythian invasion 
(B.C. 680-610) and the attack of the Medes in the 
year 606. The interval of respite gave the Pho- 
nicians an opportunity of consulting for their own 
better protection against Babylon and Egypt, and 
at this time Zidon and the other cities agreed to 
follow the leadership of Tyre (Ezk 27°). The 
alliance seems to have extended beyond the coast 
towns to Edom, Moab, and Ammon ; and Jeremiah 
was instructed to give the LORD’S message to the 
deputation sent to Jerusalem (Jer 27°). When 
Pharaoh -neco marched out of Eyypt to invade 
Mesopotamia in B.C. 608, king Josiah of Jerusalem, 
in fidelity to the cause of Babylon, endeavoured 
to Pe peab and lost his life in doing so. Soon 
after, when in 605, at the great battle of Car- 
chemish, Nebuchadnezzar defeated Neco, Phoenicia 
was overrun and laid waste by the savage soldiery 
of Babylon. So cruel was their treatment of the 
conquered cities that the yoke of Egypt seemed 
light in comparison, and in 598 they all rebelled, 
including Judwa. Another invasion followed, with 
its attendant sufferings. Judea hastened to sub- 
mit (2 K 24"}3, 2 Ch 368), but Tyre justified the 
hegemony committed to her by enduring a long 
sieze, submitting to Nebuchadnezzar in 585. By 
this humbling of ‘Tyre (Ezk 28), Zidon was brought 
once more to the front, and maintained her position 
as chief of the cities till the vverthrow of the Bab. 
kingdom by the Persians under Cyrus in 538. 

(3) Zidon under Persia, Greece, and Lome.—A 

eriod of rest was enjoyed during the reign of 

yrus (B.C. 540-529), Afterwards the Phoenician 
cities were required to pay ao light annual tax, and 
on demand to supply transport ships and war vessels 
to the king of Persia. ‘They were allowed to have 
their own kings and administration, and their con- 
dition was much better than it had been under the 
Assyrians and Babylonians, In &.c. 351, as the 

ower of Persia began to wane, Zidon took the lead 
In organizing a Vhonician revolt against Arta- 
xerxes Ochus, king of Persia. In the punitive in- 
vasion that followed, Zidon was captured and 
reduced to ashes, as many as 40,000 perishing in 
the flames (Diod. Siculus, xvi. 40-44). 

After the battle of Issus (B.C. 333), Zidon, with 
the other cities of Phoenicia, except Tyre, surren- 
dered to Alexander, and Zidon contributed a large 
contingent of vessels to assist Alexander in his 
attack on the insular fortress, During the con- 
fusion that followed the death of Alexander, 
Zidon was at different times under Egyptian and 
Seleucid rule until, in A.D. 198, it passed to the 
latter, and became rapidly Hellenized. <A school 
of Philosophy sprany up at Zidon, to which was 
added the school of Law and Jurisprudence trans- 
ferred from Berytus after the earthquake there in 
A.D. 551. Under the Romans Zidon enjoyed, along 
with Tyre, the rights of a free city, having its own 
magistrates and municipal government. During 
the 12th and 13th cents. it was frequently taken 
and retaken by the Crusaders and the Saracens. 

The modern Arabic town of 10,000 inhabitants 
lies along the shore of the N. harbour, with its 
ancient wall, crowded houses, narrow streets, and 
shaded bazaars. ‘The gardens adjoining the town 
are irrigated from the river Awaly ‘iastronas): 
which enters the sea two miles N. of Zidon. These 
gurdens are covered with fruit-trees, chiefly orange, 
and in early spring, when the dark foliage is varie- 
guted with fragrant blossom and golden fruit, and 
the banks of the water channels are beautiful with 
violets, Zidon may still claim the epithet of the 
Greek poet Dionysius, who called her dv@eudecca, 
‘the flowery city.’ In these gardens pillars and 
blocks of carved stone and ancient coins are con- 
tinually being found. In 1855 the tomb of king 
Eshmunazar, probably of the 3rd cent. B.C., was 


discovered. A few years ago a much larger and 
more important discovery was made of a sub- 
terranean burial chamber, with side-rooms contain- 
ing Ornamental sarcophayi, one of which was at 
first pronounced that of Alexander the Great. 

lili, BIBLE ALLUSIONS.—Except during the time 
of friendly contact produced by the building of the 
ue (1 Ch 22‘), and its restoration in the time 
of Ezra (Ezr 3’), the general tone of reference to 
Zidon is that of hostility. ‘Great Zidon’ was on 
the border of the portion assigned to Asher (Jos 
19%), but the Zidonians remained unconquered, 
and proved a source of danger and temptation to 
Israel (Jos 13°, Jg 1°! 3° 10%). They are mentioned 
with Amalek and Midian as having aggressively 
oppressed Israel (J g 10", where perhaps EGenicians 
in general are meant). ‘The marriage of Ahab with 
the Zidonian Jezebel is denounced as a sin surpass- 
ing that of Jeroboam (1 K 16%). The Zidonians 
are held up to abhorrence as having sought to 
make merchandise of captured Israclites, and of 
using the sacred vessels of the Lord at their 
heathen shrines (J1 3°), Zidon, with the other 
world powers, is to drink the cup of the Lord’s 
fury (Jer 2577), and it is seen lying cast away and 
forgotten along with its companions in oppression, 
Asshur, Elam, and Egypt (Ezk 32°), Zidonians 
were among the multitudes who went forth to hear 
Christ (Mk 38), and the sin of Tyre and Zidon is 
made to compare favourably with that of the 
impervious cities of Galilee (Mt 117!-22, Lk 10% }4), 
The Syro-Phanician woman whose daughter was 
healed came from the coasts of Tyre and Zidon 
(Mt 157?-28, Mk 774-%), and Jesus, after this miracle, 
passed through Zidon (Mk 7%), Zidon again 
uppears with Tyre in the conciliatory interview 
with Herod in A.b. 44 (Ac 12”), and, finally, was 
visited by St. Paul on his voyage to Rome (Ac 278), 

Zidonians (0°})1¥, or, more commonly, 637%; 
Suduviot, Polwixes),—From originally meaning the 
inhabitants of the city of Zidon (1 115-8, 2 K 23)) 
the name came to be applied generally to all the 
cities of the same race, being de“ P ReMi Ciai: 


LITERATURE.—Kenrick, Phwnicia ; Rawlinson, Hist. of Phee- 
nicia; Thomson, Land and the Bouk. 
G. M. MACKIE. 


ZIHA (os in Neh 7 xny).——The name of a 
family of Nethinim, Ezr 2% (B Xov@&d, A Novad, 
Luc. Yovddael)= Neh 7*% (BSN Und, AY" Olad, Luc. 
ZovAal), Neh 117 (BN*A om., N%* ™8 !9f Ned), 


ZIKLAG (abpy, in 1 Ch 12) abpy; B Senedd 
except Jos 195 1S 278 ot Yiveddx, 1 Ch 4% 'Oxdd, 
12! Dwxrd, v.29 SwyrAdu: YixeAdy except Jos 19% 
Lexerd).—A Judahite (Jos 15%) or Simeonite (19°, 
1 Ch 4%) town, which, in the time of Saul, was in 
Philistine hands and was assigned to David as his 
headquarters by ACHISH (18 278, 25 1! 4%, 1 Ch 
121-20), Jt was plundered by the Amalekites dur- 
ing the absence of David, who, however, overtook 
and defeated the marauders (1S 30'-%); see art. 
DAVID, vol. i. p. 560. It is mentioned as inhabited 
by Judahites after the Captivity, Neh 11%. 

The site of Ziklag has not been identified with 
certainty. The most probable of the sites pro- 

osed appears to be the ruin Zuheilika, discovered 

by Conder and Kitchener in 1877, lying E.S.E. 
from Gaza. This ruin occupies three low hills, and 
is at a distance of about 4 miles N. of Wddy es- 
Shert'a (prob. the Besor of 18 30% ' *), his 
identification is favoured by Miihlau (in Riehm’s 
HWB? 1866"), Buhl (GAP 185), Dillm. (Jos. 527, 
where other less probable suggestions are men- 
tioned), et al. J. A. SELBIE, 


ZILLAH (nby, Se\dd).—One of LAMECH’S two 
wives, Gn 41% 2. 2%, See ADAH, No, 1. 
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ZILLETHAI (Tar The name of a Benjamite 
family, 1 Ch 8” (B Zandéel, Sahel, Luc. Yedadl). 
2, A Manassite who joined David at Ziklag, 


1 Ch 127 (BS ZYenadel, A TPadtadl, Luc, Zedadd), 


ZILPAH (7»)1).—A slave-girl given to Leah by 
Laban, Gn 2975 (P), and by her to Jacob as a 
concubine, 30° (J); the mother of Gad and Asher, 
vv, 19-18 (J), 352° 37? 46'8 (all P), The LXX (A) has 
ZerAgdé throuchout. 


ZIMMAH (a71).—The name of a family of Ger- 
shonite Levites, 1Ch 6”© (B and Luc. Zeupud, 
A Zapud) v.4 (27) (B Zappdu, A Zappd, Luc. Zeupd), 
2 Ch 2912 (BA Zeuudd, Luc. Zeupud). 


ZIMRAN (;77:).—A son of Abraham and Ketu- 
rah, Gn 25? (A*E “eSpdv, A* ZeuBpdv, D"! ZouBpdv) 
=1 Ch 187(B ZeuBpav, A Zexpdv). The ethnologi- 
eal signification of the word 1s doubtful.  Pos- 
sibly Knobel is right in connecting it with the 
Zappdu of Ptolemy (VI. vii. 5), W. of Mecca, on 
the Red Sea. e may perhaps compare also 
the ZIMnI of Jer 25%, The name is derived from 
17], ‘mountain-sheep or -gout,’ this animal having 
doubtless been the totem of the clan, 


ZIMRI ("> ‘mountain-sheep’ [sce Gray, HPN 
p. 97, note 2]; BN Zapfpel, AY ZauBpl; in 1 Ch 8” 
A Zappl; Vulg. Zambrt, but in Chron. Zamri). — 
4. A prince of the tribe of Simeon, son of Salu 
(Nu 255-147 PP), 1 Mac 2%), While the congregation 
of Isracl in yeneral were expressing repentance for 
having joined in the impure Ware of Baal-peor, 
Zimri sTasielesels and ostentatious M continued in 
it. This outrage fired the zeal of Phinehas, who 
followed him and his partner into the alcove (43) 


and slew them both. 2. Son of Zerah, and grand- 
father or ancestor of Achan (1 Ch 2%, which also 


represents him as brother of the four sages who 
are mentioned in } Kt 4%), He is called Zabdi in 
Jos 7', 3. A Benjaiite, lineal descendant of Saul 
(1 Ch 8% 94), 4 King of Israel (1 K 16%), He 
had been captain of half the chariots under Elah, 
and made use of his position to conspire against 
his master, whom he assassinated while the latter 
was drunk. ven amongst the series of deeds of 
violence that ushered in the constant changes of 
dynasty in the Northern Kingdom this act of 
Zimri seemed peculiarly atrocious. ‘Is it peace, 
thou Zimri, thy master’s murderer ?’ was the bitter 
taunt flung down by Jezebel at Jehu as he entered 
the gate of Jezreel (2 K 9%), And in the formula 
which closes the narrative of the reign the his- 
torian specially notes ‘tlie treason that he wrought’ 
(v.%), Zimri’s coup d'état apparently had no general 
support, the people following either Omri or Tibni, 
and his brief reiyn of seven days only enabled him 
to accomplish the extirpation of the family of 
Baasha, which had been predicted by Jehu the son 
of Hanani (v.?). The distance between Gibbethon 
and Tirzah leads us to infer that Omri must have 
marched at once on the capital, and that he met 
With scarcely any resistance. Zimri perished in 
the ashes of the royal palace to which he had 
himself set fire. 8. ‘All the kings of Zimri’ are 
mentioned in the same verse, Jer 25% (Gr. 32!) 
with those of Elam and the Medes as amongst 
those who were to drink the cup of the fury of 
the LorD. There is considerable doubt as to 
what place is meant, or even as to the genuine. 


ness of the phrase. It is omitted in LXX (BNA), 
but Aquila seems to have read it. Delitzsch 
thinks that a place called Namri in the inscrip- 
tions of Shalmaneser IJ., and situated in north- 
west Babylonia, is referred to; but Schrader (COT 
li. 107) discredits this opinion, without suggesting 
any rival theory. N. J.D. Witte. 
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ZIN (j¥3 Lely, Sly; Sin), Nu 13%! 20! 2714 33% 348. « 
Dt 32°, Jos 15'%.—A region passed through by 
the Israelites in their journeyings. The most 
exact indication of its position is piven in Nu 34 
and Jos15. These passages (in which the boundary 
of Judah is traced in almost identical terms) refer 
to ‘the wilderness of Zin’ in v.! of both, and 
further describe the boundary thus: ‘... and pass 


on to Zin’ (Nu v.*... ‘[...and passed along to 
Zin (Jos v.43) ...]... to Kadesh-barnea’). he 


Hebrew is identical in both passages 7j¥ 1324), but 
the nun is without dagesh in Numbers. 

These are the only places where the word Zin 
occurs by itself, and 1t seems to denote a place or 
limited area from which the region round about 
was named ‘ the wilderness * of Zin,’ the expression 
which occurs in all the remaining passages cited 
above. 

In Nu 137 ‘the wilderness of Zin’ is named as 
the southern limit from which the spies began to 
search the land. In Nu 33% it is given as one of 
the stations in the journeyings. The brief note, 
‘the same is Kadesh,’ serves to explain the follow- 
ing verse (‘ And they journeyed from Kadesh’.. .). 
Nu 20! records the arrival of the children of 
Israel ‘in the wilderness of Zin’ in the first month 
{the year is not stated}, and the following vv.?-!% 
relate the events which took place at Meribah. 
The remaining two passages, Nu 27 and Dt 32, 
which are duplicates, refer to the punishment of 
Moses for his offence at ‘the waters of Meribah of 
Kadesh in the wilderness of Zin.’ 

Hence it may be inferred (a) that the Wilderness 
of Zin formed part of the southern boundary of 
Judah at its eastern end towards the Dead Sea; 
(6) that Kadesh was included within its limits. <A 
reference to art. PARAN leads to the further con. 
clusion that the wilderness of Paran must have 
been adjacent to that of Zin, so that Kadesh was 
regarded as in cither territory. 


The LXX and Vulg. render both Sin and Zin by Ziv, Bev, Stn; 
but in Na 344, Jos 168 the LXX B renders 73s by “Evvax; AF 
Ssivvex In Numbers, A Ywé in Joshua, Vulg. has Senna in 
Numbers, Sina in Joshua. The close similarity between the 
events recorded in Ex 17 and Nu 20 (noticed in art. MERIBAH), 
and other points of resemblance between occurrences before and 
after Sinai, suggest a further question whether Sin and Zin, the 
Sin of the pre-Sinai and the Zin of the post-Sinai narrative, 
may be variations developed in the course of tradition. Both 
names are found only in the I[fcxateuch, and there is no 
geographical indication of later times to guide ux The hypo- 
thesis does not appear improbable, but the narrative in its 
present form indicates two regions bearing different names. 
On the supposition of a Sinai to the E. of the Arabah, these 
two ‘ wildernesses’ would be much closer together than on the 
traditional hypothesis. A. ‘I’. CHAPMAN, 


ZINA.—See ZIZA. 


ZION (j"¥3; B Leddy, but Susy in Am 1° and in 28 
pace in the Psalms; A Yi, butin Is 1823, Jer 268, 
40, 24, J] 2)-25, and in 6 places in the Psalms Zeewy, 
and in Ca 31, Is 319, Jer 8'9 Siw; in Ca 3" B omits. 
In Apoc. and NT Zid», Sion, where the AV, 
following the Greek, has Sion, the RV Zion).— 
The stronghold (a1¥p) of Zion was the castle, or 
acropolis, of the ‘city of the Jebusites’ (Jg 19") ; 
see art. JEBUS. Its position must have been one 
of great natural strength, for it was regarded by 
its garrison and its inhabitants as impregnable, 
and when David laid siege to it he was received 
with taunts and jeers (28 6% § 1Ch 11°; ef. Jos. 
Ant, VH. ll. 1). ‘Nevertheless, David took the 
stronghold of Zion, the same is the city of David 
... and David dwelt in the stronghold and called 
it the city of David. And he built round about 
from Millo and inward’ (28S 57°, 1 Ch 115-8), In 
two other passages (1 K 8!, 2 Ch 5*) Zion is directly 
identified with the city of David by the expression 
‘the city of David which is Zion.’ Within the 
* For the meaning of ‘ wilderness’ see art. JEsHIMOX. 
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city walls David built a palace (28 5", Neh 12%), 
round which were gathered the houses of his 
warriors (28 11%); and pitched a tent for the ark 
of Jahweh (28 6!227, 1Ch 15” 16'). Before his 
death, David purchased the threshing -floor of 
Araunah the Jebusite, upon which was erected, 
afterwards, the altar of the temple (2 § 2418 25, 
1 Ch 2)38 98); and when he died he was buried in 
the city of David (1 K 2”, Neh 3'°). 

The exact position of the stronghold within the 
later Jerusalem is one of the most important of 
the disputed points connected with the topography 
of the Holy City. In the article JERUSALEM it is 
shown that the ancient city stood on two spurs, or 
hills, separated from each other by a deep ravine. 
The western and higher spur is identified by Chris- 
tian tradition with Zion ; on the eastern and lower 
the temple was built. The western spur is broad- 
backed, and, so far as its original form is known, 
there is no broken ground or conspicuous feature 
upon it that would naturally be selected as the 
site of a castle such as those usually erected for 
the protection of an ancient hill-town. Moreover, 
there is no spring; and when, at a later date, the 
spur was covered with houses, this deficiency had 
to be met by the construction of reservoirs and 
aqueducts. ‘The earliest settlement at Jerusalem 
cannot therefore be placed on the western spur, 
The eastern spur, on the other hand, is, for the most 
part, a narrow ridge of rock, upon which there are 
Booe natural positions for the construction of a 

ill-fort or castle. One such position is that which 
was occupied by the Macedonian Akra and the 
Herodian Antonia; another is the point, south of 
the present Haram esh-Sherif, at which the Tyro- 
poeon ravine most closely approaches the valley of 
the Kidron. In that valley, at the foot of the 
eastern slope of tlie spur, rises the only true spring 
at or near Jcrusulem—GIHON, now the Fountain 
of the Virgin. 

The evolution of Jerusalem cannot have differed 
greatly from that of other ancient cities. The 
earliest settlement would naturally have been on 
the eastern spur, and it probably consisted of a 
village on the slopes above the spring, with a small 
fort on higher ground to which the people could 
fly on the approach of an enemy. 

By abont s.c. 1400 Jerusalem had become, 
according to the Tel el-Amarna letters, the forti- 
fied capital of a smal] district; and such it appears 
to have been when the Hebrews entered Palestine. 
The natural disadvantazes of its position for 
trade, and the scarcity of fertile land in its vicinity, 
were against rapid growth; and there is no reason 
to suppose that, when taken by David, it was 
larger than other hill-towns in Palestine, or that 
it had spread beyond the limits of the eastern 
spur. The topographical argument in favour of 
placing the stronghold of Zion on this spur rather 
than on the western, is supported by the historical 
notices. 

The temple area, which is now enclosed by the 
walls of the Maram esh-Sherif, was adove the city 
of David, and was not regarded as forming part of 
it (1 K 8}: *,* 2Ch 53-5; cf, 28 2418), And the state- 
ments of Nehemiah (3!5- 16 1287, cf. 214), which place 
the stairs of the city of David, the palace of David, 
and his tomb between the l of Shelah (SILOAM) 
and the temple, absolutely exclude the western 
spur 88 a possible site for the city of David. With 
this, too, agree the identification by Micah (4°) of 
the ‘tower of the flock’ with ‘the Ophel of the 
daughter of Zion’; the references in Ezekiel (437: §) 


* Notice here ‘bring up’: so regularly in OT people go up 


from the palace to the temple (Jer 261°), and down in the 
opposite alrection (2 K 1119, Jer 221 861%. If, however, the 

ace had been on the western spur (2620-60 ft.), the temple 
2440 ft.) would bave been Delow it. 
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to the proximity of the royal palace and sepulchres 
to the temple; and the a parent connexion of Zion 
and the temple in Ps 78 and Jer 50%. Perhaps 
also there may be an allusion to the relative posi- 
tions of Zion and the temple in Ps 48? ‘Mount 
Zion, on the sides of the north, the city of the 
great King.’ Throughout the OT there are pas- 
sages which have no meaning, if Zion and the 
temple hill were two separate topographical 
features. Zion is the holy hill or mountain (Ps 
25, J] 2"), the chosen habitation of Jahweh (Ps 9" 
74? 76? 847 132, Is 88 604, Jer 8, Jl 3!" 4, Zec 
8*). There He manifests Himself (Ps 147 20? 538 
1285 1345, Am 1%); and there He must be wor- 
shipped and praised (Ps 65!-?, Jer 318, Jl 23-34), 
Hence Mount Zion, the intangible mount, the city 
of the living God, is emplo ed in the NT as the 
type of heaven (He 12-9, tees 141), At the same 
time the name Zion is given, in sume instances, 
to the whole city (Ps 126! 146", Is 177 10°45, La 14; 
cf. the common expression ‘daughters of Zion’); 
and in others it is mentioned as if it were a 
separate quarter of Jerusalem (2 K 197, Ps 51%, 
Is 30!° 64, Jer 2615, J1 3°, Ai 1%, Mic 3", Zee 17; 
ef. the distinction between Jerusalem and the 
quarter in which the kings were buried in 2 Ch 
287”), 

In 1 Maccabees, written ¢. B.C. 100 hy some one 
who was well acquainted with the localities, Zion 
is identified with the temple hill (457-* 5% 7% ete.), 
and so it is in 1 Es 8%, 2 Ks 6°, Sir 24), and Jth 9%, 
Josephus, who does not mention Zion, says (Ant. 
VII. 11. 1) that David took the lower city and the 
Akra (both of which he elsewhere places on the 
eastern spur), and (ill, 2) that, after driving the 
Jebusites out of the Akra, David rebuilt Jerusalem, 
called it the city of David, and dwelt in it.* ‘The 
Rabbis,t without exception, place the temple on 
Zion, and Origen distinctly states (in Juan, 4) 2) 
that the Jews did so in hisday. Eusebius (tn Js, 
221) and Jerome apparently (in Js, 17 22') take the 
same view ; but elsewhere they identify Zion with 
the western spur, and in this agree with the Bor- 
deaux Pilgrim ([tin. flieros.). Krom the 4th cent. 
onwards Zion is always identified with the suuth 
part of the western spur. This identification first 
appears after the official recovery of Sy Navi and 
it possibly owes its origin to the feeling that, with- 
out a Zion, the ‘New Jerusalem’ of Constantine 
would be incomplete and inferior in sanctity to the 
‘Old Jerusalem’ with its temple on the lower 
ground to the east. 

The identification of Zion with the eastern spur 
satisfies the topographical conditions and the his- 
torical evidence until the 4th cent. A.D. But the 
spur is now so completely covered with deep rubbish 
etiat its original form 1s unknown, and the exact 

vosition of the stronghold can be determined only 

y extensive excavations. The fort was probably 
small, for its builders could have had in view only 
the protection of the spring and the little town on 
the slopes above it. Lightfoot (Op. 1. 553, ii, 187), 
Ferguason (Essay on the ancient topog. of Jerus. p. 
55 ff., 1847), and a few other writers, place Zion 
immediately north of the temple; but, if the words 
of 1 K 8!+4 (cf, 2S 24: 19) are to be taken literally, 
it must have been to the south of the Holy Place 
of the Jews. In this direction, on a site so situated 
as to command the spring, it has been placed by 
Birch (PEF St. 1878, pp. 129, 178), Stade (@VT 1. 

* Josephus adds (ill. 2) that David took possession of the 
Upper Oity, which he called (BJ v. iv. a» the fortress fap 
S aeiained: the Akra to it. This possibly refers to the drst 
enclosure of the western spur, which David may well have 
undertaken towards tbe close of his reign, when the develop- 
ment of trade had greatly enriched the k pevon: 

¢ Some of the copper coins struck during the war of 

espasian and the rebellion in Hadrian's reign bear the 
legenda Ing’ullath Zion, ‘ Deliverance of Zion,’ and Chéruth 
Z., ‘Emancipation of Zion.’ See art. Monsy, vol. fil, p. 481. 
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315 f.), Robertson Smith (art. ‘Jerusalem’ in 
Encyc,. Brit.® 1881), Sayce (PEFSt, 1883), von 
Alten (ZDPV ii. 18 ff., iii. 116 ff.), Klaiber (ZDPV 
iii. 189 ff., iv. 18 ff.), Guthe (7 DPV v. 271 ff., 1883), 
G. A. Smith (in Encyc. Bibl, 2418), and the ma- 
jority of recent authorities. Guthe (/.c.) believed 
that his excavations proved the existence of a wide, 
deep ditch or hollow, cut through the hill, ina N. W. 
direction, from the Virgin’s Fount to the Tyropewon 
Valley. But his excavations were not complete, 
anid thie view that he found the ditch of the strong- 
hold must be accepted with reserve. 

The identification of Zion with the western spur 
is accepted by Reland, Robinson, Ritter, Williams, 
de Vogiié, Stanley, Conder, and others; but, as will 
have been seen, 1t is exceedingly difficult to recon- 
cile with the statements of the OT. 

The following view may be suggested. When 
David took Jerusalem it was a hill-town on the 
south part of the eastern spur, with a small castle 
or acropolis, called Zion, situated at a convenient 
spot to the south of the prerent Haram esh-Sherif. 
After David's capture of the city he at once com- 
menced to rebuild and strengthen its fortifications, 
especially those of the stronghold and Millo.* 
Towards the end of his reign, when a period of 
great prosperity had set in, he commenced the 
enclosure of the western spur; and his work on 
both spurs was continued by Solomon (1 K 915 4+ 
11*), ese ial; (2 Ch 32°; cf, Is 22%), and Manasseh, 
who ‘built an outer wall to the city of David, on 
the west side of Gihon in the valley’ t (2 Ch 33%), 
The stronghold of Zion became the city of David, 
and this name was soon extended to the town at 
the south end of the spur, When the town spread 
northward, Zion was connected with the central 
part of the spur, on which lay the royal buildings 
and, adjoining them on the north, at the top of the 
hill, the temple area; and so it became a sacred 
name for the spot upon which the temple, the 
dwelling-place of Jahweh, stood. Afterwards, the 
name was frequently applied by prophets and poets 
to the temple enclosure, to the eastern spur, and to 
the holy city of Jerusalem. 

In the time of Hadrian there was, according to 
Epiphanius (de Mens, e¢ Pond. xv.), a small church 
on the western spur, which marked the site of the 
house—that of the mother of Mark—at which the 
apostles met after the Ascension, This church, 
apparently the same as that called by Cyril of 
Jerusalem the ‘Church of the Apostles,’ became 
in later years the basilica of holy Zion, or the 
‘Mother Church’ on Zion. This tradition now 
attaches to the church of the Syrian monastery, 
which claims to be the oldest ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment at Jerusalem. There was also a Church 
of St. Peter, or ‘House of Caiaphas,’ which is 
mentioned in the Sth cent. as being distinet from 
that of Zion (Brev.; Theodosius, De loc. sanct. ; 
seo discussion in Antoninus Martyr, App, it. P. P. 
‘Text Series, vol. ii.). Cc. W. WiLson. 


ZIOR (7'¥).—A town in the hill-country of 
Judah, Jos 15" (B Swed, A Zep). It is prob. to 
be identified with the modern village Sd'ir, about 
6 miles N.N.E. of Hebron. A pretended grave of 
Esau 1s shown at the place, the origin of this 
tradition being probably the similarity of the 
names Str and Se'tr (see Mithlau in Riehm’s 
HW 1871*; Guérin, Judée, iii. 150 f.; PEF 
Mem. iii. 309, 379; Buhl, GAP 158). The Zior of 
Jos 15° can have nothing to do with the Sup 
(Sior) of Eusebius and Jerome (OS? 293, 19, 20; 

* See art. Mito, and cf. Stade, GV 7 i. 343, 

¢ [This passage shows that the palace waa higher than, and 
therefore to the north of, the ‘city of David.’—Eb.). 

1 This wall was built Apparently to give more efficient pro- 


tection to the a Se leading to the Virgin’s Fount, which was 
discovered by Sir O. Warren. 
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161, 1-8), which is described as between Elia 
(Jerusalem) and Eleutheropolis (Beit Jibrin). 


ZIPH (5).—41. A son of Jehallelel, 1Ch 4! 
(B ’Apnaxel, A Zipal, Luc. Zid) 2 A city of 
Southern Judah, Jos 15% (B om., A ’Iévati¢ [com- 
bining Ziph and the preceding Jthnan], Luc. Zel¢). 
Its site has not been recovered. 3. A city in the 
hill-country of Judah, Jos 15% (B ’O¢els, A and 
Luc. Zid), cf. 1 Ch 2 (Zeid); fortified by Reho- 
boam, 2 Ch 118 (B Zei8, A Zelp, Luc. Zid). The 
wilderness of Ziph (41 7372) was one of the refuges 
of David (see vol. 1. p. 564°) when fleeing from 
Saul, 1S 2315.24 620%, The gentilic name 
Ziphites (o'p} and oy; LXX Z(e)patn) occurs 
in 18 2910 24 (LXX only) 961, Pg 64 ttle, Zipnh is the 
modern Tell Zif, S.E. of Hebron (Robinson, BRP? 
i. 492, 498; Guérin, Judée, iii. 1591; G. A. 
Smith, HGHL 306n.; Buhl, GAP 163). Jerome 
(OS? 159, 14) misstates its distance from Hebron 
as 8 M.P., whereas it is under 5 (Roman) miles 
(Robinson). 


ZIPHAH (79").—A son of Jeralimeel, 1 Ch 4'§ 
(B Zadd, A Zadd, Luc. Zp). 


ZIPHION. — See ZAPHON. 
SIBRAIM. 


ZIPPOR (iy, twice (Nu 22? 2318] »by).—Pather 
of BALAK king of Moab, Nu 22% 410 16 9318) Jog 
24°, Jg 115 (all Sergup). The name, which doubt- 
less in this case and in that of Zipporah has a 
totemistic significance, means ‘ sparrow.’ 


ZIPPORAH (723; Zerddpa).— One of the 
daughters of the priest of Midian, Ex 2°! 74 (J), 
wife of Moses and mother of Gershom. According 
to 18? (Is) she had another son.* For the part 
played by her in connexion with the circumcision 
of Gershom, 4°" (J), see art. CIRCUMCISION, vol. 
i, p. 448% Zipporah, who was a Midianitess, 
cannot of course be the ‘Cushite woman’ (see 
vol. ili. p 442» note t) of Nu 124. On the name 
Zipporah see preceding article. 


ZIPHRON. — See 


ZIY.—See art. TIME, p. 765°. 


Z1Z.—The ascent (AV wrongly ‘ cliff’) of Zig (ndyp 
yyo; BA 7 dvdgaots ‘Acde, Luc... . ‘Aoid) is only 
once mentioned in the Bible (2 Ch 20'%), and is 
generally classed among unidentified sites. ‘I'he 
context, however, leaves no doubt in the mind of 
the present writer as regards identification. It is 
the ascent to a cliff, rising above the plain of the 
Dead Sea near En-gedi on the cdge of the table- 
land or wilderness of Judsea (see EN-GEDI). Conder 
says of this spot: ‘On the south are the wolds of 
the Negeb plateau, with the plains of Beersheba 
beyond. n the east is the ‘‘Solitude,” with 
white peaks and cones of chalk, and deep and 
narrow watercourses, terminated by the great 
pointed cliff of Ziz, above Engedi, and by the 
»recipices over the Dead Sea, 2000 ft. high’ (Tené- 

Vork in Palestine, p. 244). The gorge lying at its 
base offers one of thie few ways of ascent from the 
western shore of the Dead Sea to the tableland of 
Judmwa, and, on the occasion in connexion with 
which Ziz is mentioned, was selected by the hosts 
of Ammon, Moab, and Edom for a combined attack 
on the kingdom of Judah in the reign of Jehosha- 
phat. The attack, however, in answer to ps er, 
proved disastrous to the invaders (cf. HGH, 272). 

KE. HUuL. 

ZIZA (xy't).—1. A Simeonite chief who took part 

in the raid on Gedor, 1 Ch 47 (B and Luc. om., 


* The ‘sons’ of MT in Ex 420 js from the hand of a redactor. 
See art. Mosgs, vol. ili. p. 439° note ¢. 
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A Zovfd). 2. A son of Rehoboam, 2 Ch 11% (B 
Zetd, A Zita). 


ZIZAH (m'}).—A Gershonite Levite, 1 Ch 23", 
The name, prob. by a copys! S error, appears in 
v.%as Zina (731). LXX has in both verses Zitd. 
One Heb. MS, cited by Kennicott, also reads nm 
in v., 


ZOAN (jk, Tams, Tanis. The Coptic Jani re- 
sembles the Hebrew and the Arabic Sdn, but a 
Christian Coptic MS, containing a list of bishops, 
bears witness to the Greek Paring with 7. 
[Amelineau, Géographie del’ guptes 1893, p. 413 £.]). 
—A city of Egypt which the LAX by their render- 
ing identify with the city known to the Greeks as 
Tanis. It is described by Greek writers as a ‘ great 
city’ (Strabo, Meineke, c. 802; Stephanus Byzant. 
in his list of cities), and the branch of the Nile on 
which it was situated was called from it the Tan- 
aitic mouth. The city declined in importance when 
the river which flowed by it ceased to be a main 
waterway ; and the surrounding country, which in 
ancient times was rich pasture ground, is now salt 
marsh and lake. An insignificant collection of 
dwellings (known os Sén on the Mauiz canal), 
chiefly inhabited by fishermen who ply their trade 
on the neighbouring lake Menzaleh, marks the 
site of this once flourishing city. But widely 
scattered around are ruins which bear witness to 
its former greatness. From very early times it 
was a centre of worship, and successive dynasties 
enriched the city with costly buildings and obelisks 
which (such is the opinion of those who have ex- 
plored the site) equalled, perhaps in some respects 
surpassed, many of the temples which have been 
more fortunately preserved. 

The references to this city in Is. and Ezk. are in 
accord with the testimony of the monuments and 
ot Greek writers. Isaiah (191 304) describes it 
as the abode of princes and counsellors, and Ezekiel 
(30/4) includes it in a list of the principal cities 
dvomed to destruction. The note in Nu 13 that 
‘Hebron was built seven years before Zoan in 
Wesy nt,’ opens up a wide ficld of conjecture, but 
yie le little by way of certain inference. Hebron 
was regarded as an ancient city, existing in the 
time of Abraham, and the note implies that Zoan 
also was an ancient city, built before the migration 
of the Hebiews into Egypt; but whether anything 
more (such as community of origin) is sugyested 
by the comparison is doubtful. ‘Lhe question of 
most interest to the biblical student in connexion 
with Zoan is: Was this city, already flourishing 
when Israel came into Egypt, in any way connectec 
with their sojourn there? It is known that in 
Exodus the name Zoan does not occur. Rameses 
is mentioned (Ix 12%") as the place from which the 
children of Israel set out on their journeyings. 
But in Ps 78, which recounts the wonders which 
God had wrought for Israel, ‘the ficld of Zoan’ is 
twice mentioned (vv.'* @) as the scene of the plagues. 
The Psalmist may have used this expression as a 

oetical parallelism to ‘the land of Egypt,’ que as 

saiah places the ‘ princes of Zoan’ in parallelism 
with the ‘counsellors of Pharaoh,’ and the only 
inference to be drawn from the passage is that the 
Psalmist knew Zoan as a very important city. It 
is possible that the use of Zoan as be due to a 
tradition not elsewhere preserved. Ebers (Durch 
Gosen zum Sinai, p. 498) gives an inscription in 
which the words ‘ the field of Zoan’ occur. 

Brugsch asserts that Ramses II. transferred his 
court to Zoan, strengthened its fortifications and 
founded a new temple city; that the place was 
called Pi Ramessu, the city of Ramses, and that 
the new Pharach who ‘ knew not Joseph’ can be 
no other than Ramses Il. (Egypt under the 
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Pharaohs, ii, 94, 96, 99). These statements if 
accepted go far towards locating the children of 
Israel at the time of their departure. But Egypt- 
ologists do not agree in interpreting the monu- 
mental evidence. In the articles Birnom and 
RAMESES will be found the opinions of Naville 
and others who are not prepared to adopt 
Brugsch’s identification. This at least may be 
said of the site now occupied by San. Its posi- 
tion on the Nile, in or near to what was the 
land of Goshen, its known antiquity and import- 
ance, mark it out as a residence of the Pharaohs 
and a probable dwelling-place of Israel in bondage. 
A. T. CHAPMAN. 

ZOAR (ry, "is; LXX usually Zqywp, but Gn 13” 
Zoyopa, Jer 48% Zoyop; Vulg. always Segor; Jos 
Zoapa and Zowp).—The name of one of the ‘cities 
of the Plain’ (or Oval; Heb. Aikkdr: see PLAIN, 
4), near the Dead Sea, mentioned in Gn 13!° 14? 8 
(where its former name is said to have been Jel 
yb3), 19% (where its name is explained, by a popular 
SLY neon Y as signifying ‘littleness,’ and it is said 
to have been spared, on account of its smallness, 
at the time when the other ‘cities of the Aikkdr’ 
were destroyed), vv.2* %, Dt 345 (in Moses’ view 
from Pisgah: ‘and the Aikkdr, the plain [diah; 
PLAIN, 8) of Jericho, as far as Zoar’), and as a 
city of Moab, Is 15°, Jer 48+ (read prob. with LXX 
[dvaryyeldXare els Zoyopa], Ew., Graf, al. ‘make a cry 
to be heard unto Zou'ar), v.44. 

These are all the biblical notices of Zoar, 
Though no place bearing the name is at present 
known, it is, however, mentioned repeatedly by 
post-bibl. writers, down to the Middle Ages, as 
an important place lying at the S. end of the 
Dead Sea, Jos. says that it was still called Zowp 
in his day (Anté. I. xi. 4), and states that the Dead 
Sea extended --as the context implies, from Jericho 
—for 580 stadia ‘as far as Zoara [udxpt Zoapwvr] of 
Arabia’ (BJ Iv. viii. 4). Euseb, (Q20m. 261) says 
that the Dead Sea lay between Jericho and Zoora; 
and states (231, s.v. Bada) that it had a Roman 
garrison, and that the balsam and the palin still 
grew there, testifying to the ancient fertility of 
the locality. Ptolemy (v. 17. 5) speaks of it as be- 
longing to Arabia Petra; Steph. of Byz. calls it 
a Komen peyddrdn 7 dpovpiov; in the ecclesiastical 
Notitie it is mentioned as an episcopal see in 
Palestina Tertia, which was represented at the 
Council of Chalcedon, A.D. 451 (Reland, Palest. 
215, 217, 223, 226, 1065; ef. 230). Under the name 
Zughar (Zughar, Sughar, Sukar) it is often men- 
tioned by the medisval Arabic geographers (see 
Tuch, Genesis, 280f.; or, more fully, Guy le 
Stranve, Pal. under the Moslems, 1890, 286-92) as 
situated one degree S. of Jericho (Abul-feda), at 
the ‘end of the Dead Sea,’ in a hot and unhealthy 
valley, but nevertheless an important commercial 
centre, capital of the province of esh-Sher&h or 
Edom (p. 39), a station on the great trade route 
between the Gulf of ‘Akabah and Jericho, two 
days’ journey from the latter place, and famous for 
its dates and indigo (cf. //GAL 506f.).” rom its 
proximity to Zoar, the Dead Sca is often called by 
these writers the ‘ Lake of Zughar.’ ‘The Crusaders 
also mention ‘Segor’ (cf. the Vulg. above) as pleas- 
antly situated, with many palm trees, ro that it 
was even called by them ‘ Villa Palmarum’ and 
‘Palmer’ (cf. Knob. on Gn 19° (fuller than 
Dillm.]; Rob. B&P ii. 517-9). 

As regards the precise position of Zoar, it was 
argued by Robinson (/.c.) that the notices of Jos, 
and Eus., though they implied that Zoar was near 
the S. end of the Dead Sea, did not necessarily fix 
it at that end; and that as Jerome (on Is 15°) says 


* Le Strange shows very clearly that Merrill (East of Jord, 
288) is in error in saving that the Arab. geographers place 
Zughar at the N. end of the Sea. 
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that Luhith was between Areopolis and Zo'ar, the 
most natural site for it would be (see the maps) at 
el-Mezra‘a, in the midst of a verdant stretch of 
woodland and POs Lars Broun behind the barren 
PEON eny, el-Lisin, just where the Wady Kerak, 
owing down from above the old citadel of Kerak, 
fertilizes the soil on the E. side of the Dead Sea.* 
The same site was adopted by Tuch (/.c. 281 f.). 
Wetzstein, however, in an important Excursus on 
Zo‘ar at the end of Delitzsch’s Genesis4 (1872), p. 
564 ff., pointed out that it was not consistent with 
the data: the medixval Zo'ar was one of the six 
stations on the usual caravan-route from Aila 
(Elath) by Hebron to Jerus.: it was two days’ 
journey from Aila to Ghamr el-Arabah, two more 
to Zo'ar, and two more to Hebron: el-Mezraa, as 
a glance at the map will at once show, is entirely 
out of the line of this route (for Tuch was in error 
in supposing that it passed monk the E. side of the 
Dead Sen and crossed the Jordan by Jericho: no 
road is possible along the E. side of the Sea); nor 
would ee steep and narrow W. Kerak be, as Tuch 
supposed, a practicable route for Baldwin’s army to 
alte when marching to the relief of Kerak, fora 
handful of men could have effectually barred its 
rogress (cf. Tristram, Moad, 65, 67-9, esp. 68). 
ulcherius, moreover, accompanied Baldwin on an 
expedition from Jerus. to Petra, passing Hebron 
and Zoar on the way; but again, if Zoar was at 
el-Mezraa, it would have taken them strangely 
out of their course. Accordingly Wetzstein sup- 
poses with vreat plausibility that Zo’ar lay near 
the S.E. corner of the Dead Sea, in the verdant 
and tropically-wooded oasis, some 6 miles long by 
1-3 broad (see Tristram’s Map, and pp. 329f., 
333 f., Joab, 46f., 50-52; Rob. ii. 113; Grove in 
Smith, DB iii. 1182, 8 26; Gautier, Autour de la 
Mer Morte, 1901, p. 52f.), fertilized by the waters 
of the Wady el-Alhs& (‘ the W. of the sand-wells’), 
flowing down from the S.E., and called now, from 
the high and smooth sandstone-range rising up 
behind it, the GAdér e3-Sdfiyeh (‘the Hollow of the 
Smooth (cliff)’) And an Arabic authority (Dim- 
ashki, c. 1300), ap. le Strange (p. 292), expressly 
places Zughar here. In the curious mosaic map 
of Pal., also, discovered in 1896 in a basilica at 
Médebah in Moab, and belonging probably to the 
Sth or Gth cent. A.D., BAAAK (LXX for Rela] 
H KAI ZOOPA, with a palin-tree beside it, is placed 
clearly at the S.E. corner of the Dead Sea.t 

On the South of the Dead Sea the character of the soil is very 
different: there is hore a large saline moraas, ¢s-Sebkha (above, 

6128 note*), some 6 miles broad and 10 long, bounded on the 

. half of its W. side by the cliffa of rock-salt called Jebel 
Usdum (vol. i. p. 675», lil. 162), consisting of fine mud brought 
down by the widys on the S.W. and 8. and mingled with 
drainings of the Jebel Usdum: this is entirely destitute of 
vegetation, and only passable with danger and difficulty (see 
descriptions in Rob. ii. 112; Tristram, Land of Isr. 326-9; 
Gautier, op. cit, 48-54). The Wady Ghurundel divides the 
Sebkha from the Ghor es-Saflyeh. 

At present there is nothing in the Ghé6r es- 
Sifiyeh but a wretched village of reed huts, en- 
closed by a reed stockade, with camps round about, 
inhabited by Bedawis (Tristram, 330; Gautier, 53f., 
with views, 48, 56) ; and Wetzstein (p. 568 f.) thinks 
that, from the climate, there could never have been 
@ much more substantial place here; but he points 
to a castle which may well have been the site of 
the ¢povpov mentioned in ancient times; and per- 
haps the ancient Zo‘ar stood in a higher and more 
healthy situation than the actual floor of the 
Ghor (cf. the two ruins to the S.E. a little way up 
the W. el-Absé (Tristram, Moab, 46-49)). 

* Tristram, Moab, 60, 64. The map at the end of Tristram's 
Land of lerael shows very distinctly the different fertile spots 
on the shores of the Dead Sea. The elevations will be best 
learned from G. A. Smith’s large Gd and Phys. Map of Pal. 

Gay La peut La Mosaique géogr. ds Mddaba, in the Rev. 
= rl ah 1897, Map (in which the Hag? ie at the top), and 
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The usually accepted site of both Zo'ar and of the other 
‘cities of the Ktkkar’ hae been at the 8. end of the Dead Sea, 
but it was argued by Mr. (afterwards Sir G.) Grove tn Smith’s 
DB, a.v. ‘Zoar,’ that they were at the North end of the Sea; and 
this view has been followed since by Tristram (ZL. of Jer. 354 ff.), 
Conder (Tent-Work, 164, 207 f., 210), and other English writers 
(cf. above, arts. GOMORRAH and Sopom). The principal grounds 
upon which it is aupporved are (1) that in Gn 13!0 Lot is said to 
have seen from near Bethel (v.5) ‘all the Kikkar of Jordan,’ and 
afterwards to have dwelt in the ‘cities of the Aikkdr,’ whereas 
the 8. end of the Dead Sea is not visible from near Bethel, and 
a pian situated there would not naturally be called the ‘ Plain 
of Jordan’; (2) that the 8. end of the Dead Sea is not visible 
from Nebo, as it is implied In Dt 348 (quoted above) that Zo ar 
was ; (3) that Gn 147, which states that Chedorla omer, coming 
up from the 8., after siniting the Amalekites in Hazizon-tamar 
(= En-gedj, 2 Ch 202), proceeded to the Vale of Siddim, implies 
that this vale, and consequently the cities of the Kikkdr (which 
were near it), were at the N. end of the Sea. It is true, the 
lan of Gn 1810. tla.12b does not seem to surest that the 
narrator (J) pictune: the part of the Ktkkdr, to which Lot 
would naturally descend from Bethel, ag separated from Sodom 
by the Dead Sea, with practically no passage along either shore: 
on the other hand, this conclusion is not necessary; the narra- 
tive may well be condensed, and Lot may not then and there 
have directly ‘moved his tent as faras Sodom.’ The evidence 
that the post-bibl. Zo’'ar was at the S. end of the Dead Sea 
clearly cannot be resisted: and in the case of what must 
anciently have been a well-known place, it seeing scarcely 
likely that the Zo'ar of Josephus was on a different site from 
the biblical Zoar, Further, as regards (1), Aikkar does not 
mean ‘ Plain,’ but ‘Round,’ and it may thus have been applied 
to the entire basin in which both the lower Jordan and the 
Dead Sea lay, the ‘ Kikkar of the Jordan’ (Gn 1910.11, 1 K 74) 
being in particular the part of it including the lower course 
of the Jordan: in Gn 1319, also, it is not said that Lot saw 
the exact part of the Ktkkdr in which the cities were (for ‘all’ 
must be an exaygeration, even if the cities were at the N. end 
of the Dead Sea, since only a part of the plain there is discern- 
{ble from near Bethel); (2) the view described in Dt 34'-3 includes 
EAN ea (as Dan) not actually visible from Nebo omson, 
EB. and B. iil. 6538), and v.8 implies naturally that Zoar was at 
some distance off, not a place at the foot of Nebo (Teli Shaghir, 
Conder, Heth and Monab§, p. 154f., 6m. N.E. of the Dead Sea, 
in spite of the facta that Shaghfir does not correspond phoneti- 
cally to Zo'ar, and that Tell Shaghdr is not distinguishable from 
Ras Siaghah, tb. p. 187); (8) the route from En-gedi to the N. 
end of the Dead Sea, whether inland (across a succession of 
stcep widis: Rob. i. 626-82) or along the coast (by wading or 
clambering round promontories: Rob. i. 506n.; Tristram, Land 
of Jer. 252, 274, 278, 284£.), ia much more impracticable for an 
army than that to its 8. end: according to others also, Hazazon- 
tamar is not En-ged aot all, but the Tatike of Ezk 47/¥ 4829, a 
village on the road hetween Elath and Webron (Qnom. 210), 

ae 8 (Rob. fi. 202) Aurnud, 22 m. 8.W. of the 8. end of the 

e ea. 


And, in fact, there are biblical data which, when 
considered carefully, appear to support the S. site. 
To say nothing of Dt 34°, just referred to, it is 
observable that Zo'ar is always spoken of as a Moab- 
ite town, and never claimed as an Israclite or (Jos 
13'531) Reubenite town, as it naturally would be 
if it lay at the N. end of the Sea; Ezk. also (16*) 
describes Sodom as being on the ‘right’ (t.¢ the 
south) of Jerus. (Samaria being on its ‘left,’ or 
north), which shows that he did not picture it at 
the N. end of the sea (which is due E. of Jerusalem). 
The S. site is accepted by the great majority of 
recent authorities, as ae Del., Keil, Dillm. (on 
Gn 19”), Riehm, ZWB; Socin, ZDP V, 1880, p. 81; 
Buhl, Geogr. 271 f., 274; G. A. Smith, Zznos., Dec. 
1896, p. 413, HGAL 678 (cf. 505-8); Clermont- 
Granneau, PEFSt, 1886, p. 20; Blanckenhorn, 
ZDPYV, 1896, p. 54f. (who gives further particulars). 


On the singular argument by which Hommel (AHT 195-8) 
seeks to show that Bela’ (Gn 144 8) ia mentioned in Assyr. under 
the name Jfalkd, Malgu, etc., see Johns (in the Ezpositor, 
Aug. 1898, pp. 153-60), who shows that it rests upon a series of 
misreadings and misunderstandings. 


The site of Zoar carries with it the site of the 
other ‘cities of the Kikkdr,’ which (Gn 19) may 
have formed a group by themselves, but cannot 
have been at any great distance from Zoar. Pro- 
vided, therefore, it may be assumed (see SIDDIM, 
VALE OF) that in Abraham’s time what is now 
the shallow S. part of the Dead Sea was the ‘ Vale 
of Siddim,’ and the morass es-Sebkha a fertile 
plain (like the present Ghér eg-Safiyeh), it may 
reasonably be supposed that the other four cities 
were situated on this plain; an earthquake, how- 
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ever, took place, producing on the one hand an 
eruption of petroleum, which, igniting, destroyed 
the four cities (Tristram, L. of Isr. 3531 5 Dawson, 
Egypt and Syria, p. 125 ff.), and on the other hand 
a subsidence of the soil, which caused the ‘ Vale of 
Siddim’ to be covered by the waters of the Dead 
Sea, and the plain on which the four cities were 
situated to become the saline morass, now called 
es-Sebkha (cf. the descriptions of the site of the 
overthrown cities, Dt 29%, Zeph 2°; Is 13”, Jer 49!8 
= 50*), S. R. DRIVER. 


ZOBAH (x3\s or 198; Sov8d [A in 28 8)8 and & in 
1Ch 19% Sw8d).—One of the numerous kingdoms 
into which the Aramwans on the north and north- 
east of Palestine were divided. Apart from the 
short notice of the wars of Saul (1 8 14*), which is 
probably the work of a later editor (see SAMUEL, I. 
AND II.), the first mention of Zobah or Aram-zobah 
occurs in the reign of David in connexion with 
his war against Hanun, king of the Ammonites 
(2S 8 10'*), In the fuller and more accurate 
account of this campaign, given in 258 10!*, if is 
stated that the Ammonites hired the Syrians (or 
Aramzeans) of KBETH-REHOB and of Zobah, together 
with Ish-tob, king of Maacah,* to assist them in 
repelling the expected invasion of the Israelites. 
Despite this important reinforcement, the Ammon- 
ites failed to withstand the Israelites under Joab 
and Abishai, and both they and their allics were 
forced to take refuge in flight. The Aramans, 
however, seem to have realized that a wider issue 
than that of the temporary support of Ammon 
was involved in their struggle with the newly de- 
veloped kingdom of Isracl; for, owing to the en. 
forced inactivity of the two great empires of Egypt 
and Assyria, it was obvious that the supremacy 
(for the time being) over northern Palestine would 
reat with the stronger of the two rival dynasties of 
Aram and Israel. ence we find Hadadezer, king 
of Zobah, making further and more strenuous efforts 
to overwhelm the Israelite kingdom. To this end 
he assembled all the forces at his command, and 
with the aid of the powerful kingdom of Damascus 
(following 2S 8° rather than 10'*; see below) again 
took the field. he opposing armies met at Helam ; 
but the Israelites, this time under the command of 
David himself, once more proved victorious, and 
compelled the Syrians to accept terms of peace. It 
would appear from 1 K 11% that this battle had 
an important bearing on the history of Syria; for, 
according to the notice there preserved, a certain 
Rezon, son of Eliada, took advantage of the defeat 
of Hadadezer to desert. Accompanied by a troop 
of men he fled to Damascus, where he set up a king- 
dom, and became ‘an adversary to Israel all the 
days of Solomon.’ 

It cannot be denied that, at first sight, the im- 
pression of Zobah conveyed by the biblical narra- 
tive is that of a large and powerful kingdom in 
the north of Palestine, exercising sovercign sway 
over all the Aramman tribes. Hence the majority 
of scholars, until recently, have placed it vaguely 
between Damascus and Hamath, the nearest 
approach to a definite site being that of Néldeke, 
who assigns it to the neighbourhood of Emesa. 
As regards its stée, this impression is confirmed by 
the Assyrian monuments (Schrader, AGF p. 122, 
KAT? p, 182f., art. ‘Zobah’ in Riehm’s AWB; 
Fr. Del Par. p. 279f.); but the idea of its tm- 
portance seems to be derived very largely from the 


*28 108 Read as Wellhausen and Klostermann—j>p"ny) 
\ay) ap enn AQYD ‘and the king of Maacah, Ish-tob, and 
with him (12,000 men),’ omitting the awkward ‘ with a thousand 
men.’ In the parallel passage (1 Ch 194f-), the Chronicler gives 
the sum-total as 82,000 men (#.¢. 20,000+12,000): he obviously, 
therefore, did not include the extra thousand (see Klosterm. 
ad loc.). 
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fact that (according to the present text of 2S 10%, 
cf. 8°) Hadadezer, king of Zobah, exercised control 
over the distant Arameman tribes living ‘beyond 
the River.’ But a comparison of the two accounts 
of David’s wars with the Ammonites and the Ara- 
meeans (28 8 and 10) shows clearly that the account 
given in 2S 8% is mainly the work of a later editor, 
who peo ney also substituted the phrase ‘that were 
beyond the River’ (10"*) for the original ‘of Damas- 
cus’ * (on the relation of 10! to ch. 8 see SAMUEL, 
I. AND II., p. 390). On the ground of its import- 
ance, therefore, and of the extent of influence, 
there is no need to place Zobah so far north as the 
kingdom (or city) of that name mentioned in the 
Assyrian tribute—or geographical lists (see above). 
Moreover, a closer examination of the history of 
the two campaigns makes it more probable that 
Zobah lay considerably further south. The order 
in which the Aramiean tribes are mentioned in 28S 
10%: (Beth-rehob, Zobah, Mauacah) is decided] 
against the northern theory, for both Beth-reho 
and Maacah lay to the 8. or S.W. of Damascus, 
and apparently their territories bordered on that 
of Ammon: we should expect, therefore, to find 
the kingdom of Zobah in the same neighbourhood. 
Hence Winckler (Gesch. Isr. p. 137f.) is no doubt 
right in identifying Zobah, or Aram-zobah, not with 
the Assyrian Subiti (or Subutu) lying to the N. 
of Damascus, but with the place of the same name, 
S. of Damascus and in the neighbourhood of the 
Haurfin, mentioned by Assurbanipal in the account 
of his campaign against the Arabian king Jauta 
(Rassam-Cylinder, vol. vii. 1]. 110-112; see AJB ii. 
p. 217). inckler (p. 141f.) is inclined to go 
even further and to identify Zobah with Beth- 
rehob, but the evidence which he adduces is 
scarcely convincing. 

It is possible that the editor who is responsible 
for 28 88 confused the two"Zobahs, for the two 
cities of Zobah which he mentions, Berothai 
(=Berothah, Ezk 47!) and Betah (1 Ch 18° T1n- 
MATH, probably the modern 7ebuh), were situated 
N. of Dasineeta: In addition to the authorities 
cited, see also Tompkins in P#FSt, April 18885, 
pp. 108 f., 113. J. F. STENNING. 


ZOBEBAH (n33s).—A Judahite, 1 Ch 4° (B 
LaBabd, A ZwBydd, Luc. Lana). 


ZOHAR (1nk).—1. Father of Ephron the Hittite, 
Gn 238 25° (Xdap). 2. The name of a Simeonite 
family, Gn 46'° (A Zdap, D Zdad), Ex 6° (Ndap) ; 
called in Nu 26 and 1 Ch 4% Zerah (in former, 
BA Zdpa; in latter, B Zdpes, A Zdpae, Luc. Zdpa). 
3. The name of a Judahite family, according to 
the Kéré of 1 Ch 47 (29s) ‘and Zohar,’ which was 
followed in AV of 1611). The Aéthtbh is ony 
which in modern edd. of AV appears as ‘ Jezoar’ 
(an incorrect transliteration of +k!) and in RV as 
‘Izhar’ (2.€. Wy"). 


ZOHELETH, THE STONE (nbnin tax ‘the ser- 
pent’s stone’; B Al0} rod Zwededel, A rodv AlOor 
rod ZwéAe8).—The spot at which Adonijah prepared 
a sacrificial feast for all those who supported his 
claims to the throne of David (1 K 1°). The stone 
was doubtless a :azzcbd, and marked the site of 
an old Canaanite sanctuary. In ancient times 
‘living water ’ was regarded as inhabited by jinn, 
usually in the form of a serpent or dragon; cf. 
‘the dragon’s well’ (Neh 2”): hence such water war 


* This seems more prob. than the substitution of ‘Damascus’ 
for ‘beyond the River,’ which was suggested In Samuru, I. AND 
II. ; see also Budde, hichter u. Sam. p. 250, note 8. Winckler, 
Geach. Israel's, p. 1371£., indeed, rejects the whole of 101410 ag 
redactional, arguing with some force that v.19> really forms the 
conclusion to vv.¢14; but, with the exception of the phrase 
‘beyond the River,’ there seems no justification for doubting 
the genuineness of the passage. 
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itself sacred, and the source whence it issued 
usually became the site of a temple (see W. R. 
Smith, 2S? 170f.). The actual Posen of the 
stone is somewhat uncertain, and depends on the 
identification of En-rogel ; the name seems to have 
been preserved in the modern ez-Zehwwéleh (see art. 
EN-ROGEL and the authorities there cited). Well- 
hausen (Skizzen, iii. 171) suggests that the name 
Zoheleth may be connected with the Arabic Zuhal 
= Saturn. J. I’. STENNING. 


ZOHETH (nnon).—A descendant of Judah, 1 Ch 
4% (3 Zwdav, A Zwxdd, Lue. Zawé), 


ZOOLOGY.—Sec NATURAL LISTORY. 


ZOPHAH (nois).—-An Asherite, 1 Ch 74(B Llwyd, 
Lwddp, Luc. Loupd) *% (B Zwdds, A Xwpd, Luc. 
Zouga). 


ZOPHAI (‘p\x).--An ancestor of Samuel, 1 Ch 
6% (11) (Soug(e)l) = ZUR of v.43 and 1S LL 


ZOPHAR (ans, Zwddp).—The third in order of 
Job’s three friends, described in the LAX as ‘ king 
of the Minwans’ (Job 2"). Probably the chief of 
a tribe on the borders of Tdumiva, 


ZOPHIM.—The ‘ field of Zophim?’ (apx ay, LACX 
els d-ypod axomidv) was one of the spots to which 
Balak took Balnam to view Israel, Nu 23! (JE). 
Tt is questionable whether we have here a proper 
name; the Heb. expression means literally ‘ field 
of viewers or lookers out’ (note the addition ‘to 
the top of Pisenah’). Such § Neat of Ee 
(maxD) were naturally situated frequently on the 
tops of hills (see MizpeaAn, vol. ili, p. 400%). On 
the impossible combination Jdamathaim-zophim of 
1S L' see art. RAMAH, p. 1984. 


ZORAH (yxy; BA Xapad, with the following 
exceptions: B in Jos 16% om., 104 Napdd, Jeg 13° 
Lapdd; A in Jeg 13% Yapd, 182 ’Apad; in Neh 11” 
Bx* A om., &°* Zapad, Luc. apd). —A town 
allotted to Judah, according to Jos 15%; but else- 
where spoken of as Danite, Jos 19", Jg 18% 80 
(coupled with Esuraon); specially noted as the 
home of SAMSON, Je 132%, who was buried 
between Zorah and Exshitaol, 169. It was fortified 
by Rehoboam, 2 Ch 11°, and is mentioned in Neh 
11” as peopled by Judahites after the Captivity. 
The gentilic name Zorathites (‘ny ys) occurs in 
1Ch 29 (of Sapa@atn) 47 (13 S’Apael, A db Napadi, 
Lue. Sadtadefr) and prob, 2?! (where read Zorathites 
‘nytya for Zorites "y799; Boo ‘Moapoel, A o'Hoapael, 
Luc. 6 Lapadi) In the latter verse the name 
Manahathites (Manoahites) is a reminiscence of 
Manoah the father of Samson. 

Zorah is the modern Surah on the northern side 
of Wady es-Surar (the Valley of Sorek) opposite 
“Ain Shems (Beth-shemesh), which lies on the 
southern side. This corresponds with the state- 
ment of Eusebius (OS? 293, 29) that it was 10 
miles from Eleutheropolis on the rond to Nico- 
polis. It is mentioned under the name Zardn in 
the Jravels of a Mohar (Sayce, HCM 344), and as 
Zarkha in the Tel el-Amarna letters (Winekler, 
No. 173; Petrie, No. 265) as attacked by the 
Khalbuiri. 


LITERATURS.—Robinson, BRP * iii. 168; Guérin, Judée, It. 
16 ff.; Baedeker, Pail.’ 163; G. A. Smith, HGHL 218; Buhl, 
GAP 90, 195. J. A. SELBIE. 

ZORITES.—See ZORAH. 


ZOROASTRIANISM.—An account of the ancient 
relivion of Iran, the religion of the Parsis at the 
present day, finds its place in a Bible Dictionary, 


Sravashi to be. 


ZOROASTRIANISM 


not because of direct references to it in the Bible 
which need elucidation,—for these are oxceedingly 
few,—but because of the widely-held opinion that 
some of the most important later developments of 
Judaism were profoundly affected by contact with 
Persian beliefs. The developments in question 
affect Angelology, Demonology, and the doctrine 
of the Resurrection. In the present article only 
that will be described which directly concerns the 
parallel phenomena in the religion of Israel. 

1. The Mazdayasna (‘worship of Mazda’) is 
variously known as Mazdeism, Zoroastrianism, or 
Parsism. Its basis is the worship of a supreme 
deity, Ahura Mazdah, or Ormazd (‘the Lord 
Wisdom’), beneath whom stand six highly ab- 
stract archangels called Amshaspands (Amesha 
Spenta, ‘immortal holy ones’), and a large num- 
ber of angels (yazata), who are mostly nature- 
powers dethroned from the divine position they 
1eld in the days when the ancestors of Iranian 
and Indian tribes lived together as one people. 
The sacred book of the religion, the Avesta,* con- 
tains some ancient hymns which appear tu come 
from Zarathushtra, called by the Greeks Zupo- 
darpns. He is probably to be regarded as a real 
person, the reformer to whom may plausibly be 
assigned the monotheistic doctrine of the religion, 
and the philosophic system which attempts to solve 
the problem of Evil. This system involves an evil 
spirit, Angra Mainyu, or Ahriman (‘destructive 
spirit’), who with his hosts of demons (daéva) pre- 
sides over all evil things in the world and wages 
war with Aliura and the good creation, till the 
time when evil will be finally destroyed. Among 
the most powerful of the good spirits are the 
‘fravashis of the pious.’ A fravashiis part of a 
man’s identity, dwelling in heaven but powerful 
to aid on earth, [t belongs to good men past, 
present, and to come. It shares the fortunes of 
its earthly counterpart, when a living man; and 
if that man becomes evil, it apparently ceases as a 
The good Zoroastrian had a code 
of simple and generally high-toned morality to 
observe, hampered by a complicated and often 
extremely foolish ritual, which is probably to be 
laid to the account of alien priests who fastened 
on the religion during the later Achiwmenian 
reigns. After death, the pious receive a blissful 
immortality with Ahura in the ‘ House of Song,’ 
while the daéva-worshippers are condemned to 
torment in the ‘ Hlouse nM the Lie.’ Ultimately 
the world is to be renewed under Saoshyané (‘one 
who shall save’—a being miraculously descended 
from Zorvaster), after purification by the ‘ ordeal 
of molten metal,’ erick will consume all that is 
evil. 

2. Such is, in the barest outline, the faith of 
Zoroustrianism, The only other preliminary left 
for us to determine here is the date at which this 
system had penetrated countries inhabited by 
Jews. It is obvious that if Judaism owed any of 
its eschatology, or its doctrine of angels and 
demons, to this foreign influence, Zoroastrianism 
must have been firmly established in Babylonia 
or Media before the Book of Daniel was written, 
and presumably generations before. The date of 
the Avesta is a warmly disputed question; but 
for our present purpose this matters little, for the 
doctrines which find parallels in Judaism are uni- 
versally admitted to be early, on the witness of 
classical writers, from Herodotus downwards. That 


* Ita main divisions are the Vasna (abbreviated Fe), which 
includes the oldest part, the Gathds, or hymns; the Yashte 
(0), hymns in honour of old nature powers; and the Ven- 
didad (Vd), the Leviticus of Parsism. Many of the most 
important of the ‘Rabbinic’ writings of Parsism are translated 
by Dr. E. W. West in the Sacred Books of the East (SBE). In 
this series also is found the best translation of the Aveata iteelf, 
by Darmesteter and Mills. 
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these doctrines were prevalent ‘in the cities of the 
Medes,’ and other regions inhabited by Israelites 
during and after the Exile, may also be regarded 
ascertain. Moreover, it is fair to argue that the 
Jews would be predisposed to look favourably on the 
religion of their liberator Cyrus. (That the early 
Achemenian kings did hold what may be fairly 
described as Zoroastrian faith, may be assumed as 
probable, though not at all certain.) At present 
we have to show how far the Zoroastrian and the 
later Jewish systems coincide, and examine what 
reason there is for assuming that foreign intlu- 
ence affected the development of Judaism. Before 
discussing this question, we may deal with the few 
passages of the Bible and Apocrypha in which direct 
allusion is made to Zoroastrian institutions. 

3. ‘There are two allusions in the Prophets which 
have caused no little dithculty, since both of them 
refer to pre-exilic times. In Jer 39° 8 RAB-MAG 
appears to be the Babylonian title of an official 
head of a sacred caste, like the Mayian dvetpordrot 
of Astyages in Hdt. i. 108. By itself this passage 
is not decisive: Tiele (Religionsgesch. uu. 110f.) 
would deny the connexion of the Rab-mag with 
Median Magi, and make him no relivious officer 
at all. Tiele has not dealt with the very remark- 
able passage, Ezk 8%, which creates a strong 
presumption that there were Magi outside Zoro- 
astrianism, whose influence was felt at Jerusalem 
before the Exile. The prophet secs sundr 
‘abominations’ in the temple, the worst of which 
are sun-worshippers who ‘ put the branch to their 
nose.’ This ‘Wranehe despite Gunkel, must be 
the barsom, or ‘bundle of fine tamarisk boughs’ 
(Strabo, xv. 3. 14), which the Parsi priest of to- 
day holds up to his face at worship. Now, if this 
were ‘a distinctively Persian rite’ (Davidson, in 
loc.), it would be ‘hardly probable at so early a 
date in Israel.’ But it 1s only Magian, and not 
Persian at all. It belongs to the mass of ritual 
which the Magi contrived to graft long after this 
time upon the Mazdayasna, hitherto almost desti- 
tute of ceremonies and priestly rites. [f, then, this 
characteristically Mayian rite has penetrated as far 
as Jerusalem in the 7th cent. B.c., it is no longer 
‘improbable’ (Tiele) that these famous medicine- 
men should have ‘come from Media to Babylon.’ 
On the contrary, their success at Jerusalem is more 
easily explained if they had already a footing at 
Babylon. 

4, The presence of Parsism in Todvt is so clear 
that we may fairly discuss it at this point. That 
'Aopddatos (B’ Aouddaus) is Aéshma daéva, ‘the demon 
Wrath,’t+ has been generally accepted, though no 
very successful attempt has been made to account 
for this and other Parsi traits in a Jewish romance. 
A key to the character of the book may pees be 
found in the recognition of a Median folklore story 
which a Jewish author has adapted: see the de- 
tails of this theory worked out in a paper by the 
present writer in Haxpos. Times, Mareh 1900. The 
allowing will be included among the features of 
the original story. (1) The scene is in Media, a 
meeting-place of Iranian and Semitic, and especi- 
ally in ‘Zoroastrian Ragha’ (‘Pdyac ris Myédlas, 
9° N). (2) The demon Aéshma, as is natural in a 
popular story, has enlarged his functions to include 
‘Lust, hard by Hate,’ his Avestan attribute. His 
opponent in the Median original would be Sraosha, 
the anyel ‘Obedience,’ whom Parsism sets in 


* He compares the Assyr. maj ‘great,’ so that the word would 
mean ‘prince’; cf. ‘ly in Jer. do. But is this distinctive 
enough, where other classes of officers are mentioned side by 
side with him? 

¢ The translation ‘covetous or lustful,’ given above under 
Asmopzus, is based only on an assumed etymology, and finds 
no support in Parsi texts. Note that the two words have become 
one, the Avesta here, as in Ahura Mazduh and Angra Mainyt, 
keeping them separate. 
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special antagonism to Angra Mainyu’s arch-tiend 
Aéshma. Behind him doubtless stands the ‘grate- 
ful dead man’ of the folk-tale, found widely in the 
East,* on which Hans Andersen based his 7'ravel- 
ling Companion. Kaphael therefore is ultimately 
substituted for the dead man of To 2’, (3) The 
extraordinary emphasis laid on the duty of burying 
the dead strongly recalls the Vendidad, and it 
seems clear that the Jewish adapter has simply 
substituted burial for the Parsi ‘ Tower of Silence,’ 
on which the vultures strip the bones. Great merit 
is accumulated when the faithful Parsi, with a 
companion,—it is mortal sin to do it alune,—removes 
a corpse thither from polluting the sacred earth. 
In the original, therefore, the prototypes of Tobit 
and Tobias must have done this pious work to- 
gether. Moreover, a dog was necessary, that his 
glance ene exorcise the corruption fiend.t Hence 
the entirely otiose and un-Jewish dog which survives 
in To 6? (8) and 57 114 (B). In addition to this, 
there isa clear reference in 4” (B) to the draena, the 
‘corpse-cake.’ t (4) There seem very clear allu- 
sions (see 6’?, and note the attempt at explanation 
in NS: also cf. 3% and 37) to the idea of the merit 
of marriage with near kin.- Now this, in the form 
of first-cousin-marriage, has always been prominent 
in Parsism.§ The Magi went ee and made 
themselves notorious in antiquity by their vele- 
ment preaching of incestnons unions, to which 
they attributed extraordinary virtue. In the 
Median Zodié no doubt Raguel and the hero were 


brothers, so that 74(&) may be taken literally. 
(5) The charm by which Tobit’s blindness is healed 
is very much like one found in the Shah Nameh of 
Firdausi; see the story in Atkinson’s epitome 
(Chandos Classics), p. 106. The parallel suggests 
that in the Median story the blindness may have 
been caused by demons’ enchantment; the fish in 
6? looks also like a demon. (6) In 8°(&, the original 
text clearly) the demon flies dvw els ra uépn Alyi- 
wrov. That the original Aramaic|| o sD was a 
blunder for ]7721D was suggested by Kohut,{i and 
in spite of Nildeke’s objection seems highly prob- 
able. Mazindaran was especially the lana of 
sorcery; and on Mt. Dimfvand therein (cf. dvw 
in 8%) the hero Thraétaona ‘bound’ (cuverddicey 
auroy xal érddncer, 2b.) the old serpent Azhi DahAka. 
(7) The seven angels of 12!° may in the original 
have been the Amshaspands, who are often made 
seven by the addition either of Ahura Mazda or of 
Sraosha. If this is so—and it is not really neces- 
sary—we have the only distinctively Zoruastrian 
feature in Tobit; the rest are probably Magian, 
and may well antedate the Zoroastrian reform. 
But, of course, we have no means of dating the 
original story. It is noteworthy that there is 
practically no eschatology in the book; if its 
original was untouched by Zoroastrianism proper, 
this would be natural. It follows that we cannot 
rely much on Zodié as a channel for Parsi influences 
on Judaism, The utmost, therefore, that the book 
teaches us is that Israelites dwelling in Media were 
not strongly prejudiced against their neighbours 
(cf. 144), nor perhaps impervious to their religion. 
5. To the category of direct references belongs, 
according to general belief, the stury of the Mact 
* See a close parallel in F. H. Groome’s Gypay Folk-Tales 
No.1. In his note he gives a list of parallels cluewhere. Add 
Hinton Knowles, olk-Z'alea of Kashmir, p. 40. A folk-tale 


closely connected with Tobit may be seen in The Story of 
Ahtkar (ed. Harris, Lewis, and Oonybeare). 


t See Geiger, Civilisation of H. Iranians, |. 85 ff. 
+ Weat, SB v. 288f. Alsocf. Hartland, Legend of Perseus, 
il, 288-812. 


§ Technically known by the Pahlavi term Khvétuk-das. 


| Assuming the truth of Rendel Harris's thesis, Amer. Journ, 
of Theol. 1 . 641 ff., esp. p. 554. 
J Geiger’s Jud. Zeitsch. x. To this paper, vitiated by an Im- 


positle theory of anti-Parsic polemic and a very late date for 
obit, are due several pointe in (3)-(6) here. 
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in Mt 2. The assumption that the name is strictly 
used is as old as the early Syriac commentators on 
Matt.,* but it is curious that there is so little cor- 
roborative evidence. Discussion here is hampered 
by the necessity of assuming the investigation of 

agianism in general. The difticulty hes in the 
very limited attestation which the most authentic 
sources of orthodox Parsism give to the connexion 
of the stars with fravashis. We have a very strik- 
ing identification of stars with representative spirits 
of @ community in Kev 1”, eanwhile, we may 
note that although the Avesta and the Pahlavi 
scriptures but faintly encourage this association, 
there is a remarkably strong consensus of tradition 
connecting the Magi with star-lore. It is a side of 
theiractivity which would naturally bestrengthened 
by connexion with Babylon (see § 3, above). The 
extent to which these Magi were orthodox Zoro- 
astrians must remain donbtful. It seems fair to 
assume that the star did for them dt the 
fravashi of a great one just born. If we insist 
on Avestan doctrine, that star must have been a 
brilliant new star, and not a planet, for these were 
considered malign; there seem, however, to he 
traces of an opposite view, so that this need not be 
decisive against Kepler's theory. The question 
remains why they expected a king, and a king of 
the Jews; a prophet or ‘saviour’ (saoshyant) 
would seem a more natural idea. It is possible 
that we may fall back on the oneiromancy tradi- 
tionally associated with the Magit (cf. Mt 2"), and 
suppose that they interpreted the meaning of this 
new star by the help of an unrecorded dream, It 
must be noted, however, that both dreams and 
stur-lore are extra-Avestan, though not inconsist- 
ent developments of the system as we know it. 
It is only provisionally that we may cherish the 
belief that the earliest Gentile homage to the 
Lord Christ was paid by priests of the lofty re- 
ligion which in earlier times was perhaps privileged 
to stimulate within Judaism the growth of the 
doctrine of the Resurrection. 

6. Such are the biblical passages in which direct 
allusion to Parsism may he traced or reasonably 
sugpected ; sundry more doubtful examples may 
be left to the end of this article. We pass on toa 
much more important question, It being granted 
that during and after the Exile great numbers of 
Jews were living in Mazdayasnian countries, have 
we reason to believe that the development of 
certain doctrines among these Jews was stimulated 
by what they knew of corresponding doctrines in 
Parsism, and that in this way the history of 
doctrine in Judaism was vitally atfected? The 
essential parts of our problem may be stated in 
terms of Ac 238, where (if we may include demons 
under ‘apirits’) the Sadducees represent the older 
Judaism, the Pharisees the newer, which arose 
after the Jews came in contact with Parsism. 
Post hoc, obviousl is it also propter hoc? A 
detailed examination of Parsism will show the 
marked likeness between the two religions in 
respect of eschatology and spirit-lore. Is this 
coincidence, or has one religion affected the other ? 
If the latter, which is the debtor, or is the obliga- 
tion mutual? Finally, if foreign influence on 
Judaixm is to be postulated, have the claims of 
Babylon or Hellas a prior right to be heard? The 
last question is rather beyond our present range ; 
but we may at lenst nical that Parsism is in- 
comparably nearer to the faith of Israel than 
any other religion can pretend to be, and that 
its influence is antecedently more likely to have 
been felt. The case for the independent develop- 
ment of Judaism may be seen in the articles on 

“See Gottheil, ‘References to Zoroaster’ in the Drialer 


Classical Studies, pr. 24-61. 
t¢g. in Hdt. i. 107. 
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ESCHATOLOGY, ANGEL, and DEMON. But weighty 
authorities bespeak at least respectful hearing for 
the theory that the development of Jewish doctrine 
was stimulated by the knowledge of a creed which 
contained full-grown dogma that within Judaism 
was only in germ.* It is natural to assume that 
gratitude to the Persians as their deliverers, to 
whom the Jews owed the protection which made 
the birth of the Jewish Church possible, may have 
predisposed them in favour of religious ideas 
wherein thinkers could recognize what was latent 
in their own faith. 

7. In Eschatology one ground of hesitation to 
accept a measure of Parsi influence has been the 
doubt whether the Resurrection is a truly ancient 
doctrine in Parsism.+ The doubt isentirely ground- 
less: the mere fact that Darmesteter himself, the 
great champion of a late date for the Avesta, 
acknowledges the Resurrection as a doctrine of 
Achzemenian antiquity, might silence questioning. 
The important differences between Parsi eschat- 
ology and the various systems which struggled 
for recognition among the Jews during the last 
centuries B.c. are drawn out by Charles, Eschat, 

135 f. These divergences are fatal to any 
theory of borrowing, but they do not aflect the 
assertion that the Jewish belief ‘can hardly have 
developed without Persian stimulus’ (Cheyne). 
It is generally conceded that OT passages speak- 
ing of an individual resurrection do not appear 
until a period when Persian stimulus is historically 
Dore when the knowledge that the Persians 
eld this belief could encourage thoughtful Jews 
to develop their own doctrine in a thoroughly 
Jewish form. In this case the foreign influence 
would show itself by the absorption of details, 
minor doctrines or illustrations of doctrine. Now 
these are forthcoming, if not beyond dispute in 
individual cases, yet to an extent making coin- 
cidence improbable. Among these are the follow- 
ing.t Is 24%! is allowed by Charlies, a hostile 
witness (Zschat. pp. 116 n., 159), to show probable 
traces of Parsism : the imprisonment of evil powers 
before their final punishment may be compared 
with Bund, 3% (SBE v. 19), which seems to repre- 
sent an Avestan picture of war in heaven, 
followed by the binding of the fiend, as in the 
Apocalypse. In Is 65 6677 @ new heaven and 
earth, following the final judgment and destrne- 
tion of evil, is parallel with the frashd-kerett, 
‘renewing,’ which in Parsism follows the ‘ordeal 
of molten metal’ (§1). This last, the ayé-khshusta, 
somewhat resembles the figure of Mal 33 4), The 
four periods in Daniel have a very close parallel 
in the Pahlavi Bahman Yasht (SBE v. 193); but 
in this very late work it seems more reasonable 
to assume indebtedness to the Bible, as on of 
197 there is an apparent imitation of Lk 16'*-, 
and on p. 203 0 Mic 7%§ A characteristic of 
Parsism from the first is, however, recogniz- 
able in the new manner of looking upon general 
human history, and in the reckoning of millennia, 
which became prominent in apocalyptic. Parsi 
vhraseology has been found (Cheyne, OP 440) in 

s 26'*, where the ‘ dew of lights’ is compared with 
‘the illimitable, self-created lights’ of ‘the Best 

* See Kuenen, Rel. of Jer. iii. 32ff.; Gritz, Htst. of Jews, 
1. 441 ff.; Ewald, OT and NT cdidne Ue 72-78; Ndldeke in 
Geiger’s Zettschr. x. 233 ff.; Renan, Hvst. Jer. iv. 156; King, 
The Gnoatics4, p. 120; Bousset, TALZ xxiv. 513; and esp. 
Choyne, JRL Soh er., Nineteenth Cent, for Dec. 1891, etc, 

? So, among others, Schultz, OT Theol. i. 330; Schwally, 
Leben n. d. Tode, § 38. The latter observes that only two 
Avestan passages are quoted for the doctrine. He ignores the 
witness of Theopompus. Jackson (JAOS xv., lix.) adda Ye 807, 
a Gathic text. 


{ The word paradise is not included among these, because 
it has developed its theological meaning entirely on Jewish 


soil. The Avestan patridaéza, equated by Spiegel, is a a. 
Asy., Oquivalent In meaning to ita congener weprszes. 
§ P. 211 (§ 54) has a less decided rescinblance to Rev 1913, 
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World of the blest, shining, all illuminated’ (Vd 
19%); but this does not Flastrate the dew, for 
which Schwally rightly denies comparison with the 
Haoma.* <A more hopeful parallel may be seen 
when we note the Parsi view of the Dawn as a daily 
arable of the Resurrection—an idea witnessed 
in Vedic India by the phrase making the dawn the 
‘banner of immortality’ (Aigveda, li. 61. 3): for 
Parsism see Darmesteter, Ormazd et ‘Ahriman, p. 
239. There seems no adequate reason to deny the 
pope ta ty, of this conception in Psalms of the 

ersian period ; and in Ps 49"* 178 its presence is 
highly probable. The LXX, as Cheyne observes, 
shows the doctrine of the Resurrection unmistak- 
ably, as in Is 26, Job 19°, Ps 1565 (title). Passing 
on to the Apocrypha, Enoch shows some decided] 
Parsi traits: note the transformed heaven and earth 
(45% 5), and the mountain of God’s throne set in 
the south (18), compared with Secrets of Enoeh 10, 
where a hell is placed in the north,—this connota- 
tion of north and south is exceedingly common in 
Parsi books. The Slavonic Enoch is notable as 
an early witness for the idea of seven heavens 
(see HEAVEN), which appears in late Parsi books,t 
but not in the Avesta, where there are four. In 
the Apocalypse, which seems to have assimilated 
not a little Parsism, presumably through earlier 
Jewish apocalyptic, we have the millennium, the 
binding and subsequent destruction of the ‘old 
serpent’ (see § 4 (6)), the assault of Satan on 
heaven and his casting down to earth (cf. SBE 
v. 19), the blasting of a third part of the sky 
(16. 164 and 17), all of which can be more or less 
illustrated from Parsi sources: closer still are the 
parallels which may be seen in some late Parsi 
writings described by West, td. Iviiif. It is not 
till the ‘Talmudic period that we get direct imita- 
tions without that thorough assimilation which 
makes all the comparisons hitherto noted indi- 
vidually disputable: for Talmudic-Parsic eschat- 
ology see Kohut in ZDMG xxi. 552-591. One 
interesting example nay be quoted, as it has been 
used to illustrate Jn 11,—the adoption by the 
Rabbis of the Avestan dactrine that the departing 
soul hovers three days near the corpse and takes 
its flight on the fourtice 

8. In Angelology the influence of Parsism was also 
confined to subsidiary puints, but is more marked. 
A tradition is preserved in the Jerusalem Talmud 
(ltosh-hashana, p. 56) that ‘the names of the 
angels came up with them from Babylon,’ which 
may be taken as meaning ‘from the Exile’ in 
general, ‘This coincides with the fact that the 
practice of naming angela, and placing them in an 
ordered hierarchy, does not appear before the 
Return. ea perhaps, in Ae case of a few 
Talmudic aaKe s,§ no parallels are to be expected 
between Hebraic names and Persian originals. 
As before, we are at most to postulate Persian 
stimulus behind the remarkable contrast between 
the impersonal angels of early Jahvism and the 
individualized and ordered celestial beings of 
Daniel, Zechariah, and the N'T—still more of the 
Hated en The ‘seven spirits’ of Rev 14 8? En 
9071": q] (2 cf. Zec 3° 42 and the ‘watchers’ of Dn 47) 
may be linked with the Amshaspands by their 
appearing first in Tobit (1215): the sacred number 
would recommend the idea, and the Jews probabl 
met with it in a form they would approve, wit 


* The Indian Soma—the juice of a sacred plant, endowed in 
Veda and Avesta with miraculous qualities. 
For other Parsio 


t Kohut, N.Y. Independent, Jan. 11, 1894. 
traite in this Hnoch see Charles's ed. p. 74. 

t The doctrine was probably taken from Parsism, but it is 
found elsewhere: Dr. J. G. Frazer quotes it from modern Greece 
and from Calabria. 

§ Kohut (Angelol. pp. 48-45) has one or two plausible equations. 


i For Philo, see Siegfried, Philo, p. 141. 
] Charles notes here that the ‘seven first white ones’ come 
from the Amshaspands. 


Sraosha (Raphael’s Pratoe pe in Tobit) making up 
the seven, instead of the Deity himself (see § 4 (7)). 
There is exceedingly good reason for regarding 
as Parsic the national angels (‘princes’) of Dn 
1013 ® 12!, the decisive argument being that Israel 
has an angel other than J” (contrast Sir 171), 
This makes a strong case for recognizing here the 
Jravashi—a doctrine the more likely to be assimi- 
lated in that it had a (less developed) analogue 
in Babylonian religion. In the Apocalypse the con- 
ception comes out in the ‘angels’ of he churches. 
The fravashi of a nation or dommunity is a 
conception found in three Avestan passages: see 
Mills’ version of Ys 178 (SBE xxxi. 259). The two 
NT allusions (Mt 18?°, Ac 12!5) confirm the doctrine 
of fravashis for individuals ¢ but that the doctrine, 
whatever its origin, is completely assimilated may 
be scen from the apparent fact that the nation has 
its fravashi long before the individual. The latter 
may indeed have been developed out of the former, 
just as in the doctrine of the Resurrection. In 
Parsism, of course, tho individual came first. The 
yazatas are fairly paralleled by genii in Enoch 61° 
69”, and in the Apocalypse by angels who watch 
over waters (16°, cf. An&hita), fire (14%, Parsi 
Atare), sun (19/7, Hvare), wind (7!, Vita). In all 
these parallels, however, we find the Parsi sug- 
gestion, if such there be, thoroughly aasitnitagad, 
lhe fravashi is no longer a being necessarily jrood, 
but becomes a complete spiritual counterpart of 
the nation (Daniel) or the church (Apocalypse), 
and capable therefore of declension and punish- 
ment.* Similarly, the ‘angels’ of the hittle ones 
are nearest the throne (Mt 18!°), becanse represent- 
ing those who have not learned to sin. The study 
of St. Paul’s attitude to these doctrines is in- 
structive in more ways than one.t He accepts 
an elaborate ranking of spirits. ‘The air, as in 
Parsism, is made the arena of strife between good 
and evil angels: the spirit world is a reflex of the 
earthly in the inextricable mixture of contending 
powers. But he accepts these beliefs only as 
enhancing the supremacy of Christ: cf. He 14 25, 
Rev 22°, Like Zoroaster, centuries enrlier, he 
found his contemporaries in danger of a virtual 
polytheism (cf. Col 2!%), and set them free by mag- 
nifying the one Divine Being whose transcend- 
ence made worship of mere angels impossible. 
In doing this, Zoroaster simply tried to ignore the 
deities of the faith he reformed, with the result 
that after his death they came back like a flood, 
losing little in position by their formal subordina- 
tion, as angels, to Ahura Mazda. St. Paul was 
able to accept fearlessly the angelology he found, 
while greatly lessening 1ts importance, and achiev- 
ing & permanent success in raising Christ to an un- 
approachable height above the spirit world. 

9. Much of what has been said can be repeated for 
Demonology. It would be absurd to think of Satan 
and his angels as borrowed from Angra Mainyu 
and the daévas. The Semites had demons enough 
of their own, and the Satan doctrine in Parsism 
and in Judaism ueveroDe in very different ways. 
We may still believe that the ranking of demons 
and the elevation of one spirit to their head may 
have been stimulated by Parsism. There are 
native forces which largely account for the differ- 
ence between earlier and later Jahvism in this 
respect ; but when we find the Jews, after historical 
contact with Persians, advancing to a position 


* Of. Weber, Jild. Theol.? p. 170f.; also Sdderblom in Rev. 
Hist. Rel. xl. 266ff.: on the whole subject see the writer's 
paper, ‘It is hia An el,’ in JTS, 1002. 

See Beyschlag, N7' 7'heol. ii. 1007. Mazdeisam had Petal 
mixed with Indl ge aous culte in Cilicia (see Rev. dist. Rel. xxxvi. 
261), 60 that St. Paul may have been acquainted with it in youth. 

t Against this view of Eph 22 see dlsy Bi Expos. Btdie), 
p- 108. He observes that the Rabbis rega the atmosphere 
as Satan's abode—‘a notion foreign to Scripture.’ They, at 
a:.y rate, may well have got the notion from Parsism. 
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more and more like theirs, it is hard to suppose 


the movement entirely independent. Stave well 
shows that the teaching of the Prophets, especially 
Deutero-Isainh, tended to an absolute denial of 
existence to heathen deities; yet as early as 2 Ch 
28°35 the gods of Damascus are real, and before 
long they and other foreign gods are firmly estab- 
lished as demons. The striking contrast between 
this development and that towards which the 
Prophets Icd is explained satisfactorily by the 
daévas of Parsism, who were to some extent them- 
selves the deities of hostile tribes. The earlier 
history of Jewish and Parsi were may differ 
widely; but the doctrine of the NT might be 
broadly enunciated in terms which would accurately 
describe Zoroaster’s own teaching, while that of 
the Talmud has much in common with accretions 
found in the Vendidad and the Pahlavi patristics. 
In both NT and Gathas, Evil is a lying and 
murderous spirit, which in the beginning chose 
evil thoughts, words, and deeds, and which has 
ever since the Fall* tempted mankind, with the 
aid of fiends who afflict the bodies and souls of 
men. In both, men are called to join in the strife 
whieh shall end with the destruction of Evil in 
hell. Could we believe thata pure Gathie religion 
was ever preached within the Jews’ hearing, the 
histuricul connexion of the two systems would he 
almost indisputable. But the very corruptions of 
later Parsism must have helped to recommend it 
to the popular Jewish mind, which was equally in 
bondage to the fear of evil spirits and the foolish 
ritual that pretended to control them. It is note- 
worthy that Judaism deliberately forsook sug- 
gestions from its earlier writings—the Serpent of 
Gn 3 and Azazel in Lv 16—when it formed a new 
demonology with ‘the Satan’ as price of evil. 
We naturally seck a foreign body whose attraction 
has drawn it from its proper course. Without 
pursuing this subject in detail, we may note in 
conclusion that in the Apocalypse, where parallels 
with Parsism (however explained) are especially 
numerous, there is a deep-seated connexion of 
thought in the characteristic balancing of the 
heavenly and the infernal—e.g. the devil, the 
beast, and the false prophet as the ‘ anti-trinity of 
hell (see Milligan, Baird Lecture, p. 110(F.). It seems 
reasonable to suppose that the author would readily 
make use of imavery from 2 system so subtly re- 
scmbling hisown. There is significance then in the 
identification of the Serpent of Gn 3 with Satan 
(12"), whose binding and subsequent destruction is 
narrated in striking accordance with the Parsi 
story of Azhi Dahaka (above, § 4 (6)). We may 
perhaps fairly add that Azhi Dahika is epocny 
connected with Babylon,t a coincidence which 
might be claimed as no mere accident—the Jess so 
as in the Puhlavi Badman Yasht (SBE v, 234) we 
find the serpent Azhi, in his brief release before his 
final destruction, swallowing ‘one-third of man- 
kind, cattle, sheep, and other creatures of Auhar- 
mazd.’ The obvious parallels in the Apocalypse 
are only discounted by the impossibility of prov- 
ing that the Pahlavi translator is here faithful to 
his original Avestan text, now lost. (Sce above, §7). 

10. The question of Parsi influences upon the 
ESSKNES is raised by Lightfoot’s dissertation (in 
Comm. on Col. pp. 387-889). He accepts (like 
Hilgenfeld) links with Parsism in (1) dualism, (2) 
sun-worship, (3) anyelolatry, (4) magic, (5) striving 
after purity. Other points might be plausibly 
added, such as their white garments, the value set 
on truth, their devotion to agriculture, ete. (Their 
unbloody offerings must not be counted here, for 
Mazdeism has always had a sacrifice of flesh, as 
well as the libation and the Haoma offering). It 


* If we mav read Yinia’a fall in V2 328: Tele denies. 
¢ See )'¢ 56%; and Darmesteter's note (Le ZA ii. 875). 
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must be allowed that there is little really distinc. 
tive here, except the sun-worship—the one point 
in which Cheyne (who in other respects endorses 
Lightfoot’s view) thinks Josephus inaccurate.* 
Moreover, there was Magian sun-worship which 
was not Zoroastrian, as in Kzk 8! (see § 3, above). 
Essene dualism seems to owe nothing to that of the 
Vendidad, which has no philosophical theory of 
the inherent evil of matter and no trace of 
asceticism. The most conspicuous features in the 
picture Josephus draws are alien from the spirit 
of Parsism. In their psycholugy and eschatology 
one or two surface parallels are neutralized by 
deep-seated divergences. Thus in Mazdeism the 
pre-existent souls (fravashis) came to earth volun- 
tarily, to join in the warfare against evil, not 
tuyyl rine @uoixy Karacmupevac, And in denying the 
Resurrection in favour of the immortality of the 
soul, the Essenes betray aflinity with Hellenistic 
Judaism (especially the Book of Wisdom): note 
that Griitz and Montet trace the latter doctrine 
to Neoplatonism, recognizing Parsi influence only 
in the former. Unless Josephus (Wars, I. viil 
11) is entirely drawing on imagination, we must 
admit, with Séderblom, that Greek influence is 
demonstrable in their paradise beyond the sea, 
while the solitary Parsi feature, the hell fomwans cal 
xeuépios, 18 not sufficient to support an arguinent. 

1l. Sundry miscellaneous comparisons may be 
mentioned, and among them those given by Darmes.- 
teter in his attempt to prove that Parsisin borrowed 
from Judaism. (1) Philo’s Adyos (mostly Neopla- 
tonic) originates Vohu Manah (‘the Goud Mind’). 
(2) The enactments of Pentateuchal and Avestan 
law are regularly introduced with the formula, 
‘(God) saith to (the lawyiver).’ (3) Ahura creates 
the world in six Moris heaven, water, earth, 
eee animals, man.t (4) Mankind in the Avesta 

escends from one couple, and the name Mashya 
signifies ‘man,’ t like ov, (5) Sin begins with the 
first man. (6) Ahura bids king Yima collect in a 
subterranean palace the finest types of the human 
race, animals, and vevetables. When three de- 
structive winters have depopulated the earth, this 
‘Var’ shall open and re-people it with a higher 
race.§ (7) Yima’s successor has three sons, between 
whom the world is parted as among the sons of 
Noah. (8) Zarathushtra holds converse with Ahura 
on a mountain before promulgating the Law. (9) 
Zarathushtra had three precursors in his religion, 
as Moses had the three patriarchs. (10) The Avesta, 
like the OT, is divided into Law, Prophecy, and 
Miscellaneous Literature. Darmesteter tries to 
show that these parallels must be interpreted by 
Parsi borrowing. As he has convinced no one, the 
point need not be argued. It is enough to say 
that (1) the really Avestan elements in these com- 
penne are demonstrably far too old to have been 

orrowed ; (2) sume features may come from Baby- 
lonian or even Accadian antiquity, influencing 
Hebrew and Parsi alike; (3) most of the parallels 
are obviously fortuitous, proving nothing even 
when presented apart from a setting which greatly 
modifies the resemblance. That some of the later 

arts of the Avesta (and, a fortiori, Pahlavi writ- 
Ings) may have been influenced by Judaism is 
likely enough. Thus Horn || thinks that the Fall 
is late in Parsism and due to the Hebrew, also 
that the virgin-birth of Saoshyant{ owes some- 
thing to Is 7'*, Sundry biblical and Talmudic 

* Expos. Timea, ii. 206. ¢ Cf. Oheyne, OP 288. 

¢ Strictly mortalis. 

§ See Geldncr's tr. of Vd 2Mf. in Usener, Sintslutsagen, P. 
208 ff.; Cheyne (Enoyc. Bibl. ¢.v. ‘Deluge’) remarks that it 
seems influenced by the Hebrew. 

t ‘Med. u. Pers.’ p. 330 (in Hellwald, Kulturgesch, pt. 5). 

7 This is a good example of a parallel made plausible by 
selective description: the Parsi story is a most extravagant 


marvel, to be classed with the miraculous births deecri in 
Hartland’s Legend of Perseus, i. 133 ff. 
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parallels may be seen in Kohut, JQR ii. 223 ff. and 
111. 231 ff. The period of the Babylonian Talmud 
seems to have brought a closer contact with 
Parsism. But these later contacts he outside our 
range, as also does the Parsi heresy of Mani—if 
such it really be.* 

12. The Book of Esther might reasonably be 
expected to show traces of Persian religion. But 
though strong Persian influence is betrayed by 
the loan-words (see Scheftelowitz, Artsches ym AT), 
we cannot with certainty fix on anything of value 
for the questions we are discussing here. The 
Persian origin of the Feast of PuRIM, which has 
received new importance from the theory of J. G. 
Frazer (Golden Bough, iii. 150-198), is examined 
elsewhere. An attempt has lately been made by 
H. Winckler + to tind the names of the Amshas- 

ands Vohumanah and Ameretaét in those of 

aman and Hammedatha. It appears probable 
that these two archangels’ names underlie the 
"Qyavod xal ’Avaddrov (? Apapddrov), Ileporxay dac- 
pévew of Strabo (p. 512): it is clear that the names 
only have been borrowed in this Pontic appropria- 
tion, so that we need not consider the character of 
the Avestan originals. If the book really starts 
from an old story celebrating the victory of native 
Babylonian gods, Marduk and Ishtar, over the 
foreign divinities answering to ‘Vashti’ and 
‘Haman,’ we should have to treat it as a com- 
position essentially parallel with Jobzt, as ex- 
plained in § 4, above, that is, as a tale whose 
original significance was unknown to or ignored 
by a Jewish adapter writing with purposes of his 
own. In that case Jensen’s identilication of 
Haman and Vashti as Elamite deities is clearly 
preferuue to Winckler’s, which demands that 

ersian deities should suffer humiliation. But the 
whole theory will have to reckon with the ex- 
planation of all these names from Persian alone, 
as set forth in the new work of Scheftelowitz 
named above. 

13. Two further comparisons may be added from 
the various suggestions of Prof. Cheyne. The 
later Jewish practice of prayer at dawn was, he 
thinks, prompted by Parsi usage—a point which 
would be hard to prove. He draws an interesting 

arallel between the ‘Wisdom’ of OT sapientia 

ooks and the dsna khratu, ‘heavenly wile (2), 
of the Avesta. But even if this translation were 
safe, the conception is almost isolated in the 
Avesta, and it would be better to compare the 
Amshaspand Vohumanah, a personification strik- 
ingly resembling the Wisdom with whom J” created 
the world. His rising up to welcome the soul of 
the good man as it enters Garé demdna is in agree- 
ment with Wisdom’s g@ivavOpwria. The sex of the 
impersonation answers to another Amshaspand, 
Armaiti, the ‘daughter of Ahura.’ It is obviously 
impossible to assert, or to deny, that the one con- 
ception springs out of the other, or owes some- 
thing to it, so long as the dates of the several 
literatures permit association. 

14. To the foregoing, more or less plausible, 
contacts may be added one which has been rather 
too ingeniously pleaded by a scholar of great learn- 
ing, but without meeting with much acceptance. 
In ZDMG xxx. 716 ff. Rabbi A. Kohut tried to 
prove an ‘anti-Parsic bias’ in Deutero-Isaiah. It 
will be enough in yeneral to refer to the criticism 
by de Harlez in Rev. d. questions historiques, April 
1877. One passage, however, cannot be so sum- 
marily set. aside. In Is 457 commentators since 
Saadya have seen a polemic against Persian dual- 


* 80 Darmesteter and Jackson : Séderblom denies (Rev. Hist. 
Rel. x1. 427f%.). See Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, iii. 380. 
tin his Ailtoriental. -, 8rd series, 1. 1. (1901). On 
Omanos see Jensen, Hittiter u. Armenter, p. 181; on Ham- 
medatha, tb. p. 204 n. 
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ism, a view from which the most recent writers 
have begun to recoil. If we are to recognize an 
allusion to some foreign dualistic ideas, it is more 
probably Magian doctrine than anything we could 
suppose held by Cyrus. It happens that in the 
Gathas (Ys 445) we find Ahura addressed as ‘ the 
artificer of light and darkness, sleep and waking, 
dawn, noon, and night.’ A yet more important 
parallel is the impreeation in Darius’ great in- 
scription (Beh. 47°"), ‘may Auramazda slay thee 
... and whatever thou shalt do, may Auramazda 
destroy that for thee.’ It is clear Neretors that 
even in the reign of Darius, Persian religion could 
have used the language of Is 45’, merely substitut- 
ing Auramazda’s name for that of J”. The idea, 
therefore, of a veiled polemic against Cyrus’ re- 
ligion must be abandoned. 

15. The student will have realized from the 
foregoing paragraphs that it is no easy task to sum 
up in the case before us, and that a verdict of ‘not 
proven’ is about as much as we can expect in the 
resent state of our knowledge. The difficulty is 
one which confronts us everywhero in the study of 
ancient religions in Western Asia, in which certain 
ideas seem to float about with a freedom that 
vetoes almost any attempt to fix their parentage. 
The general independence of Israel’s religious de- 
velopment has certainly come ont more clearly 
from the investigation. Of the Hebraists hardly 
any will allow more than a trifling weight to 
Persian influence, and even Prof, Cheyne speaks 
in his latest utterances with more hesitation than 
he did.* On the Iranian side an able and ex- 
haustive examination has been made in the new 
work on eschatology by Séderblom (named. be- 
low), Whose results are almost entirely unfavour- 
able to the doctrine of VPersian elements in 
Judaism. He notes how unlike anything in 
Judaism is the Avestan hell, a place ot cold and 
stench and poison, not of fire — which was, of 
course, too sacred an element to be applied thus: 
on the other hand, the underground Hades, divided 
into two parts, for pious souls and sinners, 1s 
essentially Greek. He would allow no_ genuine 
contacts of Judaism and Parsism until a lafe 
epoch. Thus he compares with 1 Th 4” the passage 
in Yt 19, where through the work of Saoshyant 
the world is renewed, the dead arise, and the 
living are endowed with immortality (p. 224). 
If this is supposed to be more than an accidental 

arallel, we may place it with the Pauline passages 
in §8, above. SSderblom remarks on the uniqueness 
of the conception in 2 P 3°", of the earth brought 
out of water and reserved for fire: this aspect of 
the future is essentially an Indo-Germanic idea, 
being found in India, Iran, Greece, Gaul, and 
Iceland (p. 204), In sharp contrast to this 
adaptation of a nature myth he sets the purely 

oetical and spiritual conception of Deutero- 
saish as to the ‘new heaven and new earth’ (p. 
285). Looking back upon the natrow range of the 
parallels noted in § 7, we shall probably do well to 
allow Persian influence in Eschatology only some 
weight in stimulating what was none the less a 
native growth in Judaism. It may, however, have 
prompted the sudden change from a Resurrection 
of the Just (with some pit eer sinners) to 8 
Universal Resurrection: so Bousset, with a half 
consent from Stiderblom (p. 317). The presence of 
Persian ideas in the Apocalypse can hardly be 
denied; and they can reasonably explained 
from the adoption of Zoroastrian imagery in earlier 
apocalyptic.t In Angelology and Demonology we 

* Of. his language in Kohut Studies (1896), and various notes 
in the Eine. Bibl. 

+ It is curious that Mazdoism so entirely failed to penetrate 
Western Asia Minor(Oumont, Myst. de Mithra, 273). herwise 


we should have Ueland thought of Ephesus as a place where 
such ideas would be in the air. 
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seem justified in regarding the foreign influence as 
present in the elaborate ordering and ranking of 
spirits. In the fotmer we have a very probable 
roastriar feature in the* representative angels’ ; 

while in the latter we may assign to the same 
cause the breaches of cqntinfity (1) in the abandon- 
ment of earlier édéps, like Azazel and the Serpent, 
in favour of the, Gatan ; (2) in the changed view 
of the gods of the nations, who were at first 
treated as real ‘gods, then became ‘ nothings,’ and 
finally developed into demons. It is an interest- 
ing result of these concessions, if allowed, that 
the New Testament is very much more concerned 
with them than the Old. - 

LITERATURB.—The fullest discussion will be found in Stave, 

ber den Einfluss dea Parsiemus auf das Jwdlentum (1898 : see 
summary of it in Crit. Rev, July 1900, p. 323 ff., and an important 
review in Rev. list. Rel. xl. 266f., hy pederolem) ; Cheyne, OP 
894-452, Expos, Timea, ii. 202, 224, 248 7., Ene, Bibl. a.v. ‘Angel,’ 
and in Kohut Studies (1896). The relations between Parsism 
and Rabbinic Judaism were examined by Schorr in his Hebrew 
periodical He-27aluz, vii and viii (1865) (not seen), who was 
closely followed by Kohut, Jiid. Angelol. wu. Damonol. eat 
The question is well discussed from the Biblical standpoint by 
M. Nicolas, Dea Doctrines Religieuser des Jutfa (1860). See also 
Kohut in ZDMG xxi, 562 f%., xxv. 659ff.; Geiver in his Jed. 
Zeitachr. iv. 72ff., x. 113ff.; Schwally, Leben nach d. Tode, 

. 149 ff. ; Moulton in Zhinker, 1. 401 ff., ii. 308, 490 ff., Hapoe. 

rmeg, ix. 362 ff., Crit. fev, vi. 8-14, x. 99-106; Sdderblom, ‘La 
Vie Future d’aprég le Mazddisme’ (Ann. du Musée Guimet, 
1901), esx pp. 301-821. Boo late for use came EF, Boklen’s Die 
Verwandtachaft der jid.-chr. mit der pars. Hachatoloqie (1002), 
a very full, if somewhat uncritiog), collection of parallels. 

J. H. MOULTON, 
ZOROBABEL.—See ZERUBBAREL. 


_ ZORZELLEUS (B ®Panfeddaios, A Zoptérreos, AV 
Berzelus), 1 Es 58.) See BARZILLAL—A daughter 
of his, named Augia, is mentioned as married to 
Addus, the ancestor of a priestly family, who 
‘could not trace their genealovy at the return under 
Zerubbabe]l. The same change of the initial letter 
occurs in the LXX of Ezr 2h (B ZapBerdel, A “ep- 
Bedral; but in the same verse 1b Bepfeddaei, A -l). 


ZUAR (ny1s).—-Father of Nethanel the head of 
the tribe of Simeon, Nu 18 v8 7823 ty (all 


4wydp). 


ZUPH (nix).—1. Aw ancestor of Elkanah and 
Samuel, 1S 1) (B ev Nacels (reading 493 for xj), 

Your, Luc. Ywo), 1 Ch 6% (Kéré; the Kéthibs 
has n'y Ziph; BA Notd, Luc. Novdl), called in 
v.76!) Zophai. 2. The land of Zuph (x pix; 
Bw Lelp, A 7 yi Nel, Lue. 7 v7 Ved), 1S 95, 
probably derived its name from having been 
originally settled by the family of Zuph (Driver, 
Text of Sam. 2). Vhe gentilic name Zuphite (22x) 
probably underlies the name Lamathaim-zophin 
of 1S LV (see arti RAMAN, p. 198%), Neither the 
Séba of Robinson (BLP? 1, 18 ff.) nor any other 
known site can be said to contain any certain 
trace of the name Zuph. 


ZUR (1s ‘ rock*),—1. A Midianite prince slain 
by the Israelites (Nu 31%). His daughter Cozi 
was killed, along with the Simeonite ZIMRI, by 


7,.UZIM 


Phinehas (2515), In Jos 137! he is described as one 
of the (allied or vassal) princes of Sihon (]A°9 *3°0}3) ; 
but this note is due to a harmonizing redactor 
(see Dillm. ad loc.). 2. The name of a Gibeonite 
family settled at Jerusalem, 1 Ch 8” (B and Luc. 
Votp, A ’Icovp [z.e. Wx) ‘and Zur’)), 9° (BA ’Icelp 
(t.e. msi], Luc. Zor’p). 


ZURIEL (bxois ‘my rock is El’).—A Merarite 
chief, Nu 3% (Lovpejd\). On the precarious infer- 
ences which have been drawn by Hommel from 
the composition and meaning of this and the names 
Lurishaddai, Pedahzur, and Eligur, see art. ROCK, 
p. 290. 


ZURISHADDAI (=¢-s ‘my rock is Shaddai or 
the Almighty ’).—Father of Shelumiel the chief of 
the tribe of Simeon, Nu 1® (B Xovpeccadal, AF 
oupradal) 212 BA Sovpcadal, F Zovpicadael) 7% “1 
10” (L.XX in all three Zovpiadal), On the name 
see reference under ZURIEL. 


ZUZIM (orn; LXX 26vy loxvpd,—confusing with 
o%3 or oy; Symm. Zocgoupeyv; Pesh. xawy (pl.) 
‘the mighty’; Vulg. Zuzim).—In Gn 145 one of 
the prehistoric peoples whom Chedorla‘omer is said 
to have smitten on his expedition against the kings 
of the VPentapolis, described as resident in ‘Haim’ 
(which see), and mentioned between the ‘ Repha- 
im’ of ASHTEROTH-KARNAIM (in Bashan) and the 
‘Emim’ (Dt 2!) of the region occupied afterwards 
by Moab. The locality indicated corresponds to 
what was afterwards the territory of the Ammon- 
ites, which is said in Dt 2° to have been occupied 
originally by the ZAMZUMMIM; and hence it has 
often been supposed that the two names were in 
some way or another different designations of the 
same peuple,—a scribal error having found its way 
into one of the two passages, or the old prehistoric 
name having become modified in form in the course 
of oral transmission. In Babylonian 2 and 7 are 
represented by the same characters; and hence 
sayce (4CAL 160 £.; EKapos. Times, viii. 463) very in- 
geniously explained the difference by the conjecture 
that in Dt 2° the name appears as it was actually 
pronounced,—or at least nearly so (Zuziun for 


| 2aWZéWim), while in Gn 145 it appears as it was 
| written by a scribe who was translating from a 


Bab. document (ZaJ/ZéMim), and did not know 
what the true pronunciation was. However, 
before this theory cun be accepted, better proof is 
needed than has hitherto been produced that Gn 14 
was really translated from a Bab. original; the 
stronyly Hebraic style and colouring of the chapter 
do not favour the supposition. Whether the name 
is in any way connected with that of Ziza, a place 
10m. 8.1. of Heshbon, and 20m.5S. of Rabbath. 
ammon, & military station in Roman times, 
mentioned also in the Middle Ages (see Dillm.), 
and still possessing remains of massive forts and 
other indications of its former importance (Tris- 
tram, Afoab, 182-190), must be left an open 
question, S. KR. DRIVER. 


THE END OF VOL. IV. 
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